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TRADE and COMMERCE, 


COMPILED FROM 


Ihe Information of the moſt Eminent MERC HAN YT s, 
B | wb AND FROM 


The Works of the beſt WRIT ERS on Commercial Subjects, 


IN Kr LANGUAGES 


Containing, among other Tong, 


; r. An Account of all the natural Productions, IV. An exact Account of the Coins, Weights, and 
m | which are conducive to Trade, throughout the] Meaſures in uſe throughout the World, reduced 
| World. | to the Engliſh Standard. 


: II The different Manufactures eſtabliſhed in each VI. A Deſcription of the Eſtabliſhed Banks, Trad- 
particular Country. : ing Companies, and Staple Commodities, of dit- 
| ferent Countries, 


Ul. Explanations of all the Terms uſed in Com- Fon 
merce, d VII. The State of the Britiſh Trade, National Debt, 


Funds, Cuſtoms, Exciſe, and other Taxes. 


IV. Explanations of the principal Terms of Geo- 
graphy, Aſtronomy, and Navigation, ſo far as||VIIT. The Laws relative to Trade and Sonn- 


they are connected with Trade. merce. 


1 F or the Uſe of the 


MERCHANTS and TRADESMEN of GREAT BIT ald, 
as well as of private Gentlemen. 


By Mr R 0 LT; 


With the Aſſiſtance of hed eminent Merchants. 


— 


: The SECOND E DITION, 


With the Addition of a New and Accurate Set of Maps of the World, Euroer, 
ASIA, ATMs and NorrTa and Sourn Wen, by Mr. BOWEN. 
2 


n SD S: 
Printed for G. Kirn, at the Bible and Crown, in Grass (Burgh Nn pe” 


8. CrowDe, at the Looking-Glaſs, and H. Woopcars and 8. BROOKS, at 


the Golden Ball, in Pater-nofter-Row. | "— 
MDCCLXI. | 


To the RIGHT HONOURA BIE 


Sy d 


Firſt 16 e for executing the Office of . | High 
4.0 Admiral of GREAT BRITAIN. 


My L. 0 R D, "" * 


in Roli. 


1 is with he utmoſt gratitude that I 5 uſe of your "BL. g mit on 
in 1 P your name to this work, which 1 hope will merit your LoRDSHI's 


 approbation. The ſubject· matter of it certainly deſerves the public attention; 


more eſpecially at this time, when our moſt formidable and moſt inſidious enemy 
is endeavouring, by every method and artifice, to extend her commerce, and to 
encroach on our colonies, in defiance of the moſt ſolemn treaties. 


PE it is well known, has long aſpired at univerſal ch 5 r 


late we have ſeen her armed with potent fleets, audaciouſly bidding defiance 
even to the BairuH flag. But we ſeem at length to be ſufficiently rouſed, and 
are become duly ſenſible of the growth of-her power, and the extent of her 
commerce. Nor need we dread either her ſtrength or her ſtratagems, whilſt our 
naval force is ſo gloriouſly exerted, for the honour of our moſt gracious | Sore, 


reign, £ and the . of 175 . 


Kor though the FRENCH base, for 3 years paſt, been very aſſiduous in 
cultivating every branch of their commerce; whereby they have increaſed it to 
a degree, that ought to alarm us, and induce us to guard againſt their incroach- 


ments: yet it is very evident that Monf. Sayary, in his DicTionazy, in order 


to animate his fellow-ſubjects to proſecute: their commercial intereſts with the 
greater vigour, endeavours to perſuade them that their trade is already 


h 
more extenſive than it really is; and to impoſe upon the credülity of other = 


tions alſp, by giving, a very exa ggerated repreſentation of the nature and extent 
of their exports and imports ; many branches of which, though enumerated 6 
him with great oſtentation, either never exiſted at all, or in a degree greatly infe- 


rior to what he would make us believe. But my EPA as a Brreigu writer, | 
was of a veryMifferent kind. And T have thi 
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And ColzERT, by giving them encouragement in France, obtained as 
much perm̃anent honour and glory, as Mæckxas by bis patronifing the Muſes 
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noble and illuſtrious friend the \Grinvitts. Such inſtructions I ſhall 
ever be ambitious of purſuing, when the come from ſo diſtinguiſhed a perſonage, 


* 


and are calculated for ſuch noble purpoles. 7 © EO Ape 


„ * \e 4» ks , * . 4 
+ p 6%. N 8 N * 
28 4 ** K- * - 
5 1 


Yaur Lonbenir z love to your country, and your generous and /unwearied efl- 
deavours to protect and extend her commerce, are univerſally acknowledged. 
Great reaſon have we therefore to adore the Divine Providence, which preſerved 
you, amidſt the moſt imminent dangers, and affords you an opportunity, at this 
critical conjuncture, of again exeeting that valour, ſteadineſs, and conduct, which 
raiſed you to that high and important Ration, the duties whereof you fo 
 worthily dime = COPY OT a Np Te. 04, HAM 


mY, 


: 


— 


. - , . L „ 4 
* 4 ; | 


May your Lozpsute long remain the ornament of your country, and dignify . 


thoſe honours the FarHRR or His ProrLE has ſo deſervedly beſtowed on you ! We 
may then reſt aſſured that our naval power will be properly ſupported, our fo- 
ign trade fully protected, and our enemies be obliged to tremble at the formi- 
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A 7277 16012 en h een ane ee 
0 en is more een W ile w 0 authors form of the recep- 
jon which their labours will find among mankind. Scarcely any man publiſhes 
a book, whatever it be, without believing that he has caught the moment when 
the publick attention is vacant to his call, and de bat of Is Sed in a e . 
to learn the Wanne , ao 1047 nts 0 Tinteh 3 
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k be: 90 460 Sor oa rt Ani eber vor HA aout ed es afro 7 1 07 a 
5 * writers of this volume are not ſo far exetn t 3 1 Arcadia but „ 
"that they likewiſe pleaſe; themſelves with i that they have reſerved their labours 


to a pr opitions vonjuncture, and chat this is the proper ein the er . of a 
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. "> Ou pr <iQtions of an author a are wry far: . infallibility; but . . G3, 
n Pe of ee it "IP - be th na: obſerved, that there Was never trom, the earlieſt 


to more i I 8 Thos whom the pe Bb of n — "wc have long j » "ll 
"IG | diſpoſed to accommodate, themſelves by foreign induſtry,” are at laſt convinced that idleneſs = I 
F never will be rich, The merchant is now invited to every port, manufactures are eſtabliſhed,  _  Þ 
in all cities, and princes who juſt can view the ſea from ſome ſingle corner of cheif dominiens, : * 4 | 
mr We enlarging harbours, 7 ares eee companite, ind Preparing 0 txathick in e 
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e the form. of this.» rack fy ee abe be As 1 — lately Me 

practice of the learned to rar e, Knowletige by the alphabet, and | publiſh: o 

aries of every kind of terature. This practice has perhaps been carried too far by 1 

3 the force of faſhion. Sciences, in themſelves ſyſtematical and coherent, are not very properly. bw 
55 broken into ſuch f6rtuitous- diſtributions. A dictionary of Arithmetick or Ge 7 1 . 
1 can ſer ve only to confound. But commerce, conſidered in its whole extent, ſeems to Tefuſe - 

any other method of arrangement, as it compriſes! innumexable--particulars;unconneed © 

1 With each other, among which there is no reaſon er wo be e firſtior laſt, better than _ 

. | furniſhed by the letters that compoſe tha DAE. g 0555 en api as TN — 


\ 25 1 — it 5 S» "at * 2 ene 0 hs . 
Ap” WE carinot indeed boaſt ths. the inventors . a 40 me {fo i" . 
TR 1 * The French, among innumerable projects for kl promo x 

"ND taken care te ſupply their merchants wich a Did@jonaire'd. ee with 1 3 


nd EEE 2 exactneſs, but too large for common uſe, and adapted to their on trade. ET. 
kk, as well as others, . has been carefully conſulted, 75 * werchan d igns =." 
>; "An of any thing known, by: War EN or rivals. 2, . | " 1 . 5 
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Sucn i I 


1 mation, to */:- "0 


2 work thus general jg diligence of enguiry.;, No man has —— want _ 
Þ h all the ſubjects. of a commerce ra aro gies from hi mn 
3 * * 0 


of Nibers, as every man depepdys in common Ae. 
0 f icing jolly, x ; 


Bor to > him ff Ladder the extent * our al. ted 9 11 Fey wa” of NEFA 


and of art, the taſk of ſelection and method will appear ſufficient to overburthen induſtry 
and diſtract attention. Many branches of commerce are ſubdivided into ſmaller and ſmaller 
parts, till at laſt they become ſo minute as not eaſily to be noted by obſervation. Many i in- 
| tereſts are ſo woven among each. other as not to be diſentangled without long enquiry ; 3 


. many arts are induſtriouſly kept ſecret, and * . Pry to DLO are carried 
on in parts too remote for intelligence. wy 


Bur the knowledge of trade is of ſo much importance to à maritime nation, that no 


1 by labour can be thought greatby which information may be obtained; and therefore we hope 
1 the reader will not have en to r that, of what he . jultly expeck to find, 
_ - any OPS 1 | RE E 

| * . To give a detail o or coats 35 our n is very — a e intended to contain 


whatever 1s requiſite to be known by every trader, neceſſarily becomes ſo miſcellaneous and 
unconnetted as not to be eaſily reducible to heads; yet, fince we pretend in ſome meaſure to 
treat of traffick as a 1 and to make that regular and ſyſtematical which has hitherto 
been to à great degree fortuitous and conjectural, and has often ſucceeded by chance rather 
than by conduct, it will be proper to ſhew that a diſtribution of parts has been at- 
3 which though rude and inadequate will at leaſt preſerve ſome e and enable 
5 the mit d to take a methodical and ſucceſſive view of this , 


"ot +, 0 . the * which » we here offer to the ons? we rere, to exhibit the material, 


, k 


_ Tur WW e or aber, of f traffck are . is bought and fl, aut include there- 
| fore DON manufacture of dudes and almoſt every production of nature. : 
22 1 * giving an aden of the commodities s of nature, whether thoſe which a are to ah uſed in in 
their original Kate, as drugs and ſpices, ar thoſe which become uſeful when they receive 4 
new form from human art, as flax, cotton, and metals, we ſhall ſhew the places of "Wy 
production, the manner in which they y grow „the art of cultivating or collecting them, 
their diſcriminations and varieties, by which the beſt forts are known from the worſe, and 
genuine from fiftitious, the arts by which they are counterfeited, the caſualties by which 
| they are impaired, and the practices by which the damage is palliated or concealed. We 
3 — likewiſe ſhew their wrde and "wn, and trace them TT all the * which they 
5 age. | 5 
" „ nx biſtory of: — 15 llkewile Gesees. of e every artificial. 9 the 
1 manner in which it is made is in ſome meaſure deſcribed, though it muſt be remembred, 
that manual operations are ſcarce to be conveyed by any words to him that has not ſeen 
 -  _ them. Some general notions may however be afforded ; it is eaſy to comprehend, that plates 
3 ef iron are formed by the preſſure of rollers, and bars by the ſtrokes of a hammer, that a 
cannon is caſt, and that an anvil is forged. But as it is to moſt traders. of more uſe to 
know when their goods are well wrought, than by what means, care has been taken to 


name the places where every manufacture has been carried ane and of marks pas * 
its excellency may be aſcertained. 3 e © | 


Ms 


e — 
A 
3 4 


e Se 


oa n 


By the Places of e are rd all EY 3 or towns tet | are eſtabliſhed; . 
manyfactures are wraught, or any commodities : are bought and fold advantageouſly. 1 . 
part of our work includes an enumeration of almoſt all the remarkable places in the world, with 
uch an account of their ſituation, cuſtoms, and products, as the merchant would require 
wo being to begin a new trade in any foreign 8 WAS 285 N ofthe 5h od 
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merchants, _ to.be 2 2 dee of trade, which include all the knowledge 
and practice beer) to the K a8 and 3 conduct of commerce. | 


1 TT "008 ich mma pee Kin 
in numbers; to be afterwards r in the counting- houſe, by obſer vation of the man- wo 
ner of ſtating accompts, and regulating books, which is one of the few arts which having 
been ſtudied in proportion to its importance, is carried as far as uſe can require. The jd 
cotinting-houſe of an accompliſhed merchant is a ſchool of method, where the greatſcience Fo 
may be learned of ranging particulars under generals, of ES. different parts of 4 MY 1 
tranſaction together, and of ſhewing at one view a long feries of dealing and "exchange þ 
Let no man venture into large buſineſs while he is ignorant of the method of 
books; never let him imagine that any degree of natural abilities will enable him to ſupply = 
this 2 or Free a of affairs from incutricable confuſion, | =. 

8 18 the ſtudy, without 3 all * gudies will he of little avail ; but this alone i is bw 


not. ſufficient. It will be neceſſary to learn many other things, which hbwever may be caſi 
included in the preparatory inſtitutions, fuch as an exact knowledge of the Weights and 


Meaſures of different countries, and ſome {kill in geography a nen enn 
book r ahn acemi ſupphy him. | 


IN A conſidered as part of the ſkill * a andeckant, 18 inchidet not ſo mill 

£ the art of ſteering a ſhip, as the knowledge of the ſea coaſt, and of the different parts to which | 7 
his cargoes are ſent, the cuſtoms to be paid, the paſſes, periniflions, or certificates, to be 
procured, the hagards of every voyage, and the true rate of inſurances. To this muſt be — 
added, an acquaintance with the policies and arts of other nations, as well thoſe to whom 1 
the commodities are ſold, as of thoſe who carry goods of the ſame kind to the ſame market, 


and who are therefore to be Ay ow as TRANS to take 1 of "MA SIP, 8 q 
mt rar... , PO En 

| Tas e of os of whdch one hed eee in oth dls. 
made the | ge extremely difficult. 'The merchant muſt not only inform himfalf of the —"— 


various denominations and value of foreign coins, together with their method” of counting 
and reducing ; ſuch as the millereis of Portugal, and the livres of France; but he muſt 
learn what is of more difficult attainment, the diſcount of exchanges, the nature of current 
Paper, the principles upon which the ſeveral banks of Europe are eſtabliſhed, the real value 


of funds, ths true credit of 5 git pores with all this ſources of pros. and PE 
of loſs. 
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F Arx. dus he muſt 1200 merely rivate dealer attentive only t to ) his own u advantage 
but as every man ought to conſider. 82 prin as part of the community to which he belongs, 5 
and while he proſecutes his own intereſt to N likewiſe that of his country, it is neceſ» _ 

ſary for the trader to look abroad upon ö and W wy Ive when me "= 
naps more F political. than mercantile. > e ets 


F ( 1 
1 ee to conſider very 1 the pl ads the W benen „„ on 
"a exported angimported ; to examine what kinds of commerce are unlawful, either as 3 4 | 
_ exprelsly prohibited, becauſe. detrimental to the manufactures or other intereſt of his cduntry, 8” F *y 
the exportation of ſilver to the Eaſt Indies, and the introduction of French tommodities ; 1 
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_ or. unlawful in itſelf, as the traffick for Negroes: Ie ought to be able to ſtate with accuracy, a ali i 
the benefits and miſchi efs of monopolies, and excluſiye companies; to enquire into the arts . 


Which have been praiſed by Wem to male thernſdves; neceſſary, or by their opponents to 2 4 4 
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ITuxxx is no knowledge of more ffeguent uſe than that of duties and impoſts, 
whether cuſtoms paid at the ports, or exclſes Jevied upon the manufacturer. Much of the 
proſperity of a trading nation depends upon duties properly apportioned; ſo that hat is 
neceſſary may continue cheap, and hat is of uſe only to luxury may in ſome meaſure at- 
tone to the publick for the miſchief done to individuals. Puties may often be ſo regulated © - 
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unity may be improved of increaſing their 
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2905 as to diſcourage honeſty, and depreſs induſtry, and give temptation to fraud and un- 
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To teach all this is the deſign of the Commercial Dictionary, which though immediately 
and primarily written for the merchants, will be of uſe to every man of buſineſs or curioſity. 


There is no man. who is not in ſome degree a merchant, who has not ſomething to buy _ 


and ſomething to ſell, and who does not therefore want ſuch inſtructions as may teach him *. 
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Tux deſcriptions of the productions of the earth and water, which this volume will con⸗ 


tain, may be equally pleaſing and uſeful to the ſpeculatiſt with any. other natural hiſtory ; - 


and the accounts of various manufactures will conſtitute :no  contemptible body of experi- 


a+ Þ 5 


mental philoſophy. The deſcriptions of ports and cities may inſtruct the geographer "as 
well as if they were found in books appropriated only to his own ſcience ; and the dectrines 

of funds, inſurances, currency; monopolies, exchanges, and duties, is ſo neceflary to the po- 
litician that without it he can be of no uſe either in the council or che ſenate, nor can ſpes 

or think juſtly either on war or trade. e 
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Wr therefore hope that we ſhall not repent the labour of co 
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ourſelves unreaſonably, in predicting a favourable reception to a book which no condition 
of life can render uſeleſs, which may contribute to the advantage of all that male or re- 
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| all that deſire to be rich, and all that deſire to be wiſGG. 
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0 aſo in chat of moſb i ln — coe ed profeifion-'of | 
Merchants, bankers, and Eepers,. "grad, and, on the reverſey the name han with the town 
* (6... WE -Ity either alone, or followed- N where it was coined. It has an ent iin. 
. ee e eee 3 being worth 2 mamoudis, or about * 
le faving timez and rejecting ſuperfluous words in their c:Kotling: +: 
2 Jamal, aud other. books of aceompt. . ene et I and a wo abatks; Ae hole © 
A letters, are diſt SG le generally scrounted a fort of pocket. pieces, d af ao 
© _charatteriftics.of me ſeits of accempt 4 anfvenng 3 The ner hi 
oh rſere — | - coitis 2 not by tas; + being 40 
Ker WH „ 2500 e and/2re weighed! by 
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AA. Aniv wer of th lng in Pirardy, weights of 1 toman each, or 50 abaſſis: bit if the | 
* - and: running N. E 7 Crone fling" by St. - -:At Jed to be light, or counterſeit,; the fraud map be 
mers, continues its-courſe. N. 1 7. 1 by weighing 25 of chem galt 28 and ſo on. 
belew which it falls into the Englüſn mo = _ Ip = ED Es A PETS ar ara Fer * 

- A Perſian wor ing, in * athe-Leyant, ſignifying a ſentence u 
"_ 8 . * ug ener i. - 'of:the merchants of this 
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:; the dune Sic the cd 8 being 3 | 
. | brought from Perſia, by the way of Smyrna. See Ardaſſine. ACAPAETT. A aw of Mexicd or © New Spain produc: 
_ ABO. A city and port of Sweden, capital of the province tive of the long per 
oF . ok Finland, ſituated at the mou of the river Aurojoki, 29 fruit is two or thires mend long, of a pretty 1 
g | on the Bothnic gulph, in 21 deg. zo min, of E. on our, as it borders upon maturity, which it cannot fully - 
(Ki on the plant; and therefore muſt be plucked as 


| tude, and 60 deg. go mly. c min. of N. latitude, being 240 mi | 

j N. E. of Stockho See Sweden. ſoon as it begins to redden, that the ripeneſs may be com- 
* | ABOUCOUCHOU.” A kind of woollen cloth manufac- pleted in the ſun. ky 
This Pepper. qually uſed green or dry; and both ways 


= | tured in France; particularly in Provence, Languedoc, 


and Dauphine ; whoſe deſtination is for E a high reliſh to meat. See Pepper N 
ARA. AP oliſh ſilver coin, Wag Is. e 0 V ſter- 5 Ga VLOO. A port. town of N. Ameri tuned in the 
ſtat er province of Mexico, in 102 deg. 17 deg. 


ling, being current in Conftantinople, and all 
of the Grand Signior; b is received upon the 30 min. N. lat. on a fine bay whe South-ſea Tate bs 
mfh America. © 4 


footing of one fourth of the or Dutch dollar. See N wy : 

| ni. ACCEPT. ip . 

ABROCH MENT, or Abrecamentum, former! 8 the ACCEPTANCE. 1031 Bill f Erber. N 
act of ingroſſing or buying up pr an y wholeſale,  ACCEPTER. > 


before they were 2 & in the market - place, in ACCEPTILATION. 
order to be ſold by reta en at preſent goes under the _ 


| denomination of Fareftalling. See Pereftalling. 
ABROHñANI, or: Auna. A inuſſin, or Enis, clear, 
fine cotton cloth, brought from the Eaſt Indies, efpecially 
Bengal; the piece being from 20 to 21 Fanks: longs and 
from four-fourths to — wide. "i 
ABUCCO, Abocro, or Alocchi. A weight uſed i in the kibg- 
dom of Pegu i in India; one abucco bein worth 12 teccalis 
arid a half; 2 make an agiro, called al ecu, or abou make 


An acquittance given Vac re- 
ceiving any money; or a declaration of the creditor in 
favour of the debtor, ſignifying that he is ſatisfied for his 
debt, and relinquiſhes all Ne lar or demanq;. cho wy 
in realit * t has been made. [ef 
ACCOM or Account. A'mercantile term for a qq 
of ſeveral yartieular ſums ready caſtupz whergby# | 
or loſs upon any particular commodity, or th 1e 
from a perſon, may be evidently and truly diſcovered; The 
inhabitants of every commercial country have adapted dif- 


2 a half biras en weighs 100 ·˖ ferent of accompt, for facilitating their*compli-- 

Alb. gez. ene e up | cated buſineſs, peculiar to their natural genius and diſpoli- 
ABUKESS. The g e ith Albani, ior Dutch: dollars whdet tion; though the moſt excellent way of aſcertaining the 

5 zs called in the Turkiſh language uni, from the lion it property of merchants, was: rights wills, mnvented in Italy, 
boy. has impreſſed on each ſide, and to which the Arabs: give which is now generally practiſed by this moſt eminent part 
bl __ _ » the name of abutesb, by miſtaking the lion for a of the European merchants ; who, for ex m— their 

At Cairo it is 0 from 33 to 38 meidins in ex- tranſactions, have eſtabliſhed + an'ima nary of ſpecies : 

- change, and ſometimes more in ſpecie; the meidin being but, for a more explicit relation of their values and dene. 

valued at 1 d. ſterling, or 3 aſpets Turkiſh 3 3 minations, fee Money of a,jůüm nt 

and it is received upon the ſame footing, not Three kinds of accompts are abſolutely neceſſary bor — 


Oanttantigopls, but through all on reſt of of the Tale 5 
empire. 


ABYSSINLA./ See Ethiopia, | 
ACACIA wera. An inſpiſſated juice of a hed ot hon 2 
kind, growing in Ep 4 _ Arabia, of a tan colour, 


books of double entries: ſuch are, the accompta of ftock, of 5 | 
loſs and gain, and of ballance. The accom ek ſtock is, a 
particular accompt opened on the debtor and creditor ſide of 
the ledger, containing all the effects of a trader; that is, his 
ready money, his merchandiſe, bills, promillory notes, ob- 5 


ſmooth, ſhining, ecable taſte; brought from ligations, bonds, ſtipulated Contracts, real nd 925 
che Levant in round balle wy different ſizes, in fine bladders. - i; and, generally ſpeaking, all that -might peculiadly;./ * 


But this juice is counterfeited by che German acaciaz which belong to him, free and clear of all debts and mortgages. - 
is only the juice of immature: boiled to. a ſolid con- This kind of accompt is ſometimes cloſed on the debit; and 
ſiſtence, and put up in bladders like the former: tho the = ſometimes on the credit part of che accompt of fes and 
counterfeit is — diſtinguiſhed by its colour, which is gain: on the debit, when the loſs exceeds the gain; and 
equally black with the Spaniſh liquorice ; nevertheleſs it on the credit, when the gain is more than the Ela. e 
is frequently ſubſtituted for the true acacia. The accompt of loſs and gain is opened on theledger, and 
But, for the duties of importation in Great Britain, recourſe cCionſiſts of all the gains and loſſes of a merchant in his trade 
muſt be had to the general book of rates, under the article the loſſes being eouched on the eredit . ſide, and the g 
Rate; which is likewiſe to be particularly obſerved with on the debit But this kind of accompt is balkan 
regard to the duties, either on importation Oo, nually, or When two things offer; the firſt,” when the 
of any commodities int Great Britain. books are to be cloſed for new ones; * Teen.) when, | | 


| ACADIA, or Nov on” See Britiſh and French Ame- tte trader deſigns to leave off bulineſs, - 


rica. - The accompt of ballance is only agen in the lodges for 
ACADIA A2 See Hider: hey company. - ** cloſing of the books: and when the books are do be 
ACAJOU. he fruit, or rather feed, of a tree growing in 3 cloſed, it is called atcompt Lex the —＋ ballauc 
*the iſlands of the Antilles, and in ſeveral places on the ut when new bobks' are required, it is eaſſ ache pe * 
ſouthern continent of America; eſp pecially Braſil: of which 1 of entry, or 'ballance 6arried voy. 
there are three different kinds; No ger one only. productive of  Merchailts $47 keep books. by doubls 6 mee have be 


the fruit; which has the form of a longiſh apple, covered 
with a ſkin of a fine lively red colour, crowned: with an 
alive coloured tuft, full of ſpongy filaments, yielding a 
juice of a complicated taſte of ſweet and acid, eſteemed _ 
an excellent ſtomachic; and, though a little bigdibg, an 
a ddmirable provocative of urin. 
It ſhould be choſen new, plump, and of an a live mung 
Tube oil extracted from it is uſed fox extirpating corns, and 
5 . che E Aid from yu Ko os 


N * * - . * 
1 
by — 


ner of ſtatin 9: 
1 n EY or om i merchants _ is 


in particular, called the Boot of current accompts;* wherein 


| they write copies 'of all ſtated accompts, and ſend them to 


their correſpondents for-recourſe, in caſe of difficulty. 
N Savary, in his Parfait Negotiont, or' Per ſes 9 | 
chan book 3. chap. 2. part 2. lays dow the 3 
excellent rules for the ee factors, or agents 
N or wholeſale dealers, ee. 
accompts with retailers! | 


85 


e Gab 5 1 3, 


ACS. 


1 ccom hs rallies al bottle; chat he i cone Ai royal teenie, for Fr Wes . 

bode gat We price and meaſnre might | be e other publik ranches, at e entered in the remembran- 
- adjuft ted. cer's office in the exchequer; tom cher e ſoon as they 
2. Ya ſettling ache they ſhould take cate not woullow are paſſed,” th are brought | 't the office onging to the +» 
tare on pieces of goods Wes have not meaſured themſelves ; a of the pix * 
but ſhould examine whether they be right, and not hn lune, or the Feat accompte,, are thoſe of the mint ware 

vi. Heir maſters out. of complaiſance. ta. LS 1504165": 2 UPODE, army , "renths, — 8 Ray Cog ic accompty. = 

. T6 produce a regular accompt, they. ſtibud.make'an ACOOMPT' PTA.” petony 6 cer, appointed to 
extract from the day book of, the Humber of pierrs, don- keep er make the aibotaps of 7 company, merchant, of- 


taining the numbers, the meaſures: andiche- beide of che 
$ old. 1M 


k 


Laftly, To txecute the accent. e tac arithmetic, her to, regulate accompts, | 
: bal be compared with the bill given upon'the delivery of ACCOMPTING- SE, or 9 bouſe., A- place 
5 the mor to ſee its conformity ; ànd, upon each +1: which merchants, * other” tra aders, particul arly make 


1 0 the ay 


any, and the amdunt uf the fun ſhould 


de marked; and, upon returning to the warchouſez it will agcompts. : 

77 bet be amiſs to enter it in the bock itſelf, that an. exact AC A conſiderable p bt t6wn, Hebated in 9 3 eg 30 

6 © agr cement may appear between the maſter's book, and rin? of E. lon. and 5 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. being the 
1 — of the perſon with whom the accompt is ſettled; capital of pate >dom of Achen, and of the iſland of Su- 


T 7s he an accompt, is to enter it for the firſt time in che 
rr. r; and merchants who are in open accompt, ſhould 
acquit the bills of exchange they draw upon each other. 

1 po oft a ſum to accompt, is to enter in the ledger, either on 

eredit or debit part, the ſeveral articles benin 8 
become debtors or creditors. : 

o point the parts of an accompt, is to place Conia to the 
ſide of each article; which the e verifies, to 
| ' ſhew.that all is juſt. „ nelle TO in 

Order F accompt, is its ien into the three principal ur- 
ticles of receipt, expence, and gefalcation or deduction. 

To examine an accompr, is to read it exactly, point the ur- 


ticles, and verify the calculation. e N 
To ſettle an accampt, is to 0s regulate, dae, and bal- 


F as . 
* 


. 


1 Is 1 


15 


5 it. 
24.07 Paſt an; accom is ors accountable to a per- 
Tſe by fam ee l from him: 


Ballince of A: is the ſum; wherein: the debit exreeds 

the credit, or the credit the dehit;. when the. —_— is 
well adjuſted, and the ballance made. 

A in banks is à fund which e e baden, 
bankers, and ſome others, if they pleaſe, depoſite in the 


"$3 common caſh of a bank; to ſerve in the payment of bills 


of exchange, promillocy notes, bonds, - acquifitions- of 
; Fine ant other Abe che in trade, * A rang con- 
"IP tra 4 4 ISHS . 
| 75 em an ank, 0 decker 00 make oa, tha it 
due, r be) itn 
7 Aiſpute, or debate. an ene is to male 1 upon 
te ſeveral articles of an aopomph, Yeither to wes Appt the 
receipt, or diminiſh the expence. 
To mite an accompt, 12 to place in the age 44 unde 
2 certain terms which ſpecify that there ãs no exception 
made; or, if there be, the reaſons of tte erceptions, and 
the conditions whereby they e „ e 0 | 4384 
| drop in company or, patnenſbib, is a kind of accompt * 
pulated between two merchants or tradem, in 8 
of a kind of partnerſhip between them. 
Accompt of ſales, is when a merchant or trader employs 
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ACCOMPTANTSHIP.” The knowledge of Ggures, or 


ſtuff, more uflially 


4 


fice, or court, 


uſe of, to e ſnl, and keep their books of 


matra, 
.- of the iid, + 80 
— e m. N. LE city of M ICCA. See Sunda 
is „ g 431 
ACHIA, A ſort of cane toduced in the Kah Indies, where 
it is pickled green by the natives, with ſtrong vinegar, 
pepper, ſpices, and other ingredients; after which it is 
vended to the Europeans; who introduce it into their re- 
2 countries, in earthen jars about a foot in height, 
and us . in thitkrieſs, the mouth being pretty narrow, 
and 'oſcly it oppell. F on ieces of cane are about an inch 
und half in diameter, and a little above two inches long ; 
N n fffar oaks to the ſmall cucumber: pickled in 
 Evighind, eating as criſp, and cutting as firm, They 
have no vich ; bũt are of a compatted texture of fibres, like 
chat in the common cane, when the outſide is peeled : and 
ame Duteti 718 import the greateſt quantities, commonly 
eat it penn dinner or ſupper 9 quicken the appetite, / 
ACHIOTL, ven by che Braſilians to a dying 
. „ N aces. See Rectu. 
| ACHTENDEEL Attheli A meaſure for grain, 
uſed in ſome parts 1 Holla 0. coniaining about $33 
pounds. 
3 An herb growing i in Peru; and ſometimes ſub- 
ituted for the herb para way, bein re 4 to have: 
Wn MG br tha de ay, being reporte all 
: .Gyeat quantities of it are 1 5 tranſported "IT Lim, | 
and the other ports of Peru, to the city of Avira; whence 
it is, brought to Potoſi, eſpecially when the paraguay is 
ſcarce chere, and conſequently dear. See Paraguay.” 
 ACORT, or Rur coral. The genuine acori is excgeding ſcarce: 
. however it is fiſhed for on ſome of the African coaſts, par- 
tieularly from Ris-del-Re to the tiver of the Camarones ; 5 
this being the coral which mY part of the commodities. 
the Dutch trade for with the C rones;. and that of te 
Wong of Benin is alſo; 1 > eſteemed, - rowing! in in 
the form of a tfee, on a rocky bottom. See Garak 4 4 "Of 
|  ACORUS. 'A'medicind plant, of the ruſh or flag Es uh 
of pb. 105-90" and Tartary; frequently conjfivaded 
thecaries with the calamus odoratus, There arg ne 


＋ in in Afi Ying on the north part 
E, of Fort $ 1 in India, 


* 


75 


| agent or factor to ſell bis ode; of Which dert ive 8 
an account as ſoon as. poſſible: aſter they are vended, with e bf the Warts, "the Ms 6-2 and the ale; Which are 
the parcels and perſons to whom ſold, the price, and the 1 difting WIN, 7 ob that from the middle 
conditions; which are all entered upom Ine credit - ſide: of the en re/ariſcs 3 lou 15 elafter of an infinity af 
tze accompt; as all the charges, commiſſion fot Rr | Kb flowers, = thicknels o dhe Jie finger,” and reſem- 
| or brokerage, euerem proviſion, ine” r b vg: matropiper, or long pepper ; whereas the fal/tacorus 
fake, are on the debit-ſide. Wl oy the common ſword- -praks;. It i only the root of the 
tow current, is the ęlear, nett, nig ks * bills formet that has any e huaſity 72 71 is uſually called 
4 or caſh remitted. erage aart wats the ACOFus 5 ; being cnotty "ul out, and white 
Accompt UE tims and ready maneys is frequenthy-praBtiſed by _—_ TIT? as thick as the it Inger, GE alf a faotJong ; 55 
1 c hants, . Rhoda, ooks conſiderably by commiſſion, or 44 of Wh yl the moſt valuable fort. ſhould be gew, well 
faclors to other . merchants ; in anhich eaſe the faftor, eleaned from its filaments, hard tt break, of et tate, 
When he difburſes any ſums of money for his employer, or accompanied with an ene irg and of a feet 5 
accepts and pays the billy drawn. by him upon che factor aromatic ſcent. . 
before the goods are ſold, or the money received e e acorus is of. fome T7 in me Heine Wir one of the 
bis employer common, intereſt for ſuch ſums, and for ſuch inge chat enter the 5 hk of wir treacle ; 
. times, as ths factor is in advance for the employer,” and au petfurners alſo n Much. peg RET Hors 
e e 4 be credited by the ac- | Amang the"avoruſſes'ar c 
compt gf ready moneys 48! poten it; "which -, N tho” perhaps imprope 
Charges, as well as intereſt, mult ducte befors the "from: thie acorus. * * © ig 
* alot cure WS $ Aga pings ha as 
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ADATAYS. 
from ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies; but the fineſt ſort is 


ADM. 


and the ſmall is W nut 


very poighant aud aroma 


ele. two galangas 
come from the Indies and 


bi. * — ly from the iſland 


of Java; both being of ule, in the ln of vinegar; but 


chiefly the ſmall * wack | is We of, ſome; uſe in 
-medicine. - , 12 ab „N 110 DIY 

ACQUITTANCE, is 4 charge, ot 10 ſen in Writing, 
from a creditor'to a 4 e called art 3; or 


8 el is an exoneratlon from a ay, duty or obligatian -what- 
. 6 5 0 2 
ACRA. A town of Africa, on the coaſt 2 where 
there is a Britiſh fort and factory N See Cuine. 
ACRE, A port-town of Palſtin in 12 Turk 
dene in 36 5 Sue, E. long. and 33 deg. 150 min. 2 
on the Levant ſea, S. of Tyre, new a {mall.yillag 
ing on the ruins of the ancient Ptolemais. 
ACRE. A money of accompt in ſome: places 
Indies, but more uſually alle lack, or lacre. See Lacre. 


ACRE, called more generally, Ratte, is a weight uſed i in ſe- 


veral ports of the Levant. See Rotte. 
ACRE, formerly an u Np: of and, but now 
fixed: by the tute of 3 ET 6 be..40, poles: or 


perches in length, and 2 in e or Yo | wy poles, 


containing 4840 ſquare yards,. or , 43,500, 


: © England is computed to contain 39,038, 500 ſquare ſta- 
'tute acres. 


ACREMENS is a word uſed at Conſtantinople for a kind 


of ox hides, brought there from the Black ſea. i 
ACTION, in commercial affairs, or action of a company, 


is art or ſhare in the ſtock or capital of the company, 
co 


ing of a number of ſuch actions; 3 which, in France, 


and the United Provinces, is only a different dengmination 


for ſhares or ſubſcriptions in England : ſo that an action in 


the Miſiſſippi ſtock anſwers to a art of the South-ſea 
ſtock. See Stock. 


"ing about the 16th part of an ounce. 701 


A 


A muflin, or — 1 gets 


made at Bengal, the piece wen about 1 13 yagds mY 
and. I yard broad. : 7 


ADDA. A river of Italy, riſing in the province of Por- 
mio; which, p 

the lake De Como, and the Milaneſe, falling into the 0 
near Cremona. See Po. 


ADEN. A port - town of Arabia Felix, in Aſia, ſituated in 


16 deg. of E. lon, and in 12 deg. 


of N. lat. a little to the 
eaſtward to the Straits of Babel- 


andel; being i 600 m. 8. 


of Mecca, and 60 m. E. of Moco, ſubject to an Arabjan n Goude, and one of Edam, all theſe places being within 


the province of Holland; and the other ſix 115 re {© 0 55 We 


See Arabia. 


prince. 


ADENOS. A cotton, otherwiſe called ; marine 7 which | 


is brought from Aleppo, in Turky. 


ADIGE. A great river in Italy, which kite in Tyrol, runs 


S. by Trent, then E. by Verona, in the territory of Ve- 


: fxg and falls into the 9 of n N. ＋ the mouth 
. of the we | 


| ADMINISTRATION. ACh 55 5 hea cuvian Vo. 


niards call the ſtaple· warehouſe of Calas; which is a ſmall 
town on the South-ſea, ſerving Lima in quality of a port. 
It is at this adminiſtration that foreign ſbips, permitted to 
trade along theſe coaſts, are obliged to unload the European 
merchandiſe wherewith they are freighted ; 5 Pay ing 13 per 
cent. of the price of the Vent, if the cargo be entire, der 

15 if not; beſides 3 fer 1000. for conſullhip, and. other 

ſmall royal duties. 

ADMIRAL. An eminent officer appointed to command the 
naval forces of a kingdom or ſtate, who takes cogniſance, 


by himſelf, or officers nominated by him, of all maritime 


| peck Authors are divided about the origin and denomi- 


nation of this important officer; an officer , eſtabliſhed | 


_ . with-ſame variation in moſt of the principal maritime do- 
minions. And it is certain that there are no inſtances of, ad- 


1 in N Fus 2 8 jury | before the 1 1284s 1 end 


& land- | 
"of: the Fat h 


ſquare feet. 


888 4 


aſſing through the Valteſine, runs through 


+ 


«a = — — — * 


eminent qe mu) 
afterwards James II. Was inveldel With the. digg 


Ln 


Fu ty hing * 1 4 attended gt. Tae hs. 9 


* | ngaioft the Garacebs, eregted an admiral; whith, office was 
not introduced into En and till thi U. n of Edward J. 
3 Du Glttige affures us“ e Sicinans were the. _ 
ran, + ve the N . ts, wh to the © 
1 yr apps RR Ab it from. the 
aracen' br At avurr, 'a"general vate | - 
111mandingioffitet;. 13076 2 ha * 
Phe office of great, hi ib of firſt adi ral, vil egg alw; Ways 
one of the moſt conſiderable and impbreant poſts 
kingdoms and ſovereięnties bordering upon the ſea ; bein 
ſeldom conferred on any but princes, or others, the mill | 
In England, James B Duke of York, 
of 
Lord High Aumiral during the Wir agalfiſt the States- 
General; 28 alſo was Prinès Gebrge'of H rimark, | onlort . 
to Q. Anne, in that: war againſt the Frenenz which was 
productive of the treaty of Utrecht. But this office has 
deen ſinee held by commiſſion; becauſe the pferog 
and privileges. annexed to it, are too extraordinary for che 
1 enjdyment and emolument ofen private perſon; t as theſe 
commiſſioners are ſtyled Lordi f the adniralty,”! 
in mumber, and the ſenior commitfioner acting 5 a fort rf 
RY ne... W 27972 5510 TRIES, 

In France the amiga is one of this principal officers of 
the crown, the chief of th? marine, ant of the naval forces 
of the kingdom. It is from him that the commandets of 
ſhips, having taken in their lading, muſt obtain permiſſi 


1 
” 


+4, wt 


0 ſail, with; paſiports;' ſafe conduds;* and wks A 
The tenths of all the prizes taken at ſea, or bn' the row 


time coaſts, under the commiſſion and flag of France, be 
long to him, as well as the tenths of ranſoms, tht ole of 
the fines within the particular juriſdiction of the Bale 


and half of thoſe ſpecified on the marble tables. He is ral 
intitled to the duties for anchora e, tuns, ang ſed ſea 
| likewiſe to a third part of the e recovered fi Kh 


bottom of theiſea; or which have been caft on ſhore : by the 


waves; the whole conformable to the ordinance: of marine 
of 1681, a 


be admiral of the States Gencek of che United! Pro- 


vinces is divided into the five colleges of Amſterdam, Rot- 
." terdam, Hoorn, Middleburg, and Harlingen ; where each 


"= 15 + ſagions relating thereto: 


college has its peculiar officers, as a fiſcal, advocate, recei- 
ver: general; commiſſioner-general, ſeveral ſecretaries, 1 re- 
giſter, maſter of the houſhold, commiſſary of ſal 
-: maſter; treaſurer, grand provoſt, and ſeveraf cbmmiffaries, 
for the inſpection of paſſports, and the reception of duties. 
The college of Aralttrdam conſiſts of twelve Hoblemen, 
who have the title of counſellors of the admiralty. One of 
| theſe repreſents the nobility of Holland, one the city of 
. Amſterdam, one that of Leyden; one of Harlem, one of 


tatives of the fix other provinces, where every 

., conducted in the ſame manner as in the admitalty of the 
province of Holland; from which courts paſſports muſt be 

taken, and where all the duties of i importation and Expor- 


tation are to be paid. 


The Spaniards, Portugudle Danes, gerd and Rhe, 


have alſo their ſeveral departments. for 'the regulation, ok 


their marine. 

But there are r fuboldinatiotis of admiral, r Püin - 

manders of a maritime force, acting under the ditecti 

the high admiral, or commiſſioner delegated for the execu- 

tion of that important truſt; though theſe are more pro- 
| pefly under the denomination of fag-officers : of which 

there are three differentiranks, under'three' diſtin divi- 


| ſions, belonging to the crown of Great 1 bein * 5 
Wi 


. admiral, the vice-admiral;-and: Fer ume ol f the 
blue, and red diviſions: of the fleet. 


... The court of admiralty' in England Was firſt e 4 fog 


1357, by King Edward III. When a lord hi 7 ene 
was appointed, who was judge or prefiderit of the"court o 
admiralty. He tock cogniſance, by himſelf, his e, 
and deputies,” of all crimes committed on he ſea, "of the 
coaſt adjacent, as: Well as of all che civif and marine Kan- 


all. ſhips riding in any principal riyer Beneath its bri 
boa, neareſt ea to whe: 8 e 
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icial of the common law, and under the juriſdiction of 
the admiral,” 'To the ci law, firſt inſtituted by the 
under, Were afterwards added by his ſucceſſors, particu- 
ha ich#4 I. che laws of Olerog; together with the 
marine 9 and conſtitutions of ſeveral people; as thoſe of 
Genoa, Piſa, Marſeilles, Meflina, c. but more particu- 


ted the juriſdiction of the admiralty caurt, by. a ſtatute 


. - enacted in the 15th year of his reign; whereby it was de- 


. Elared, that the court of admiralty ſhould not have oogni- 


. ance of contracts or other things ariſing within the 


{borders of counties, as well. by ſea as by water, nor wreck 

| of the ſea. That of the death of à man, and of a maim 
deone in great ſhips hovering in the main ſtream of great 
rivers, beneath the ports, near the ſea, and in no other 
erf of the ſame rivers, the admiral ſhould have cogni- 


voyages of the king and kingdom; and ſhould alſo have 

juriſdiction in ſuch — e. ſuch voyages; ſaving to 

the king his 4. 5 and to lords, cities, and horoughs, 
- "their liberties and franchiſes. Which ſtatute was S0 

another enacted in the ad year of the reign of Henry 

155 with this addition, that 5 party grieved againſt the 

form of the former ſtatute, ſhould, by anion 

_ caſe, recover double damages againf the proſecutor in the 


to the king. 
By a ſtatute of 8th, Eliſabeth, 4 was | enacted, that a ſen- 


| rei by commiſſion; upon an appeal made in 
| ſhould be final. 


* all juriſdictions and powers inyeſted in the lord high ad- 
miral, have always appertained to commiſſioners of the 
admiralty, as if they were lord high admiral. 

By a ſtatute 13th George II. proper methods are direfted 
for the judge of any court of adnuralty in Great Britain, 

or elſewhere, to expedite adjudging of captures taken from 
the enemy. See Capture, Court-martial, Navy, er e 


ſeems to be a divided power; for-the ſea, ſo far as 

water mark, is accounted within the body of the county, 

and the cauſes thence ariſing are determinable by the com- 
. mon law; het, when att may is full, the a th 


mark and the ſhore. 

The principal court of, 1 belonging to the Baan 
_ crown, is at Doctors Commons, i in the city 
but there are courts of vice admixalty in 3 and all 


"= not always < 
been frequently + Wt, particularly during. the 
"Ny —— of ſeveral of te 


ſuits, FIVE ans 


anke ſuchyyecolhiſance as-a-contbor-: 
wu may-purnflythoſe by fn 


14 - 4 
"The atorentionsd in e Bau ny adnitht; are prin- 
ally according to the civil law ; becauſe the ſea is extra- * 


larly the ancient laws of the Rhodians. Richard II. Iim- 


nent, or in any port orthaven out of the 
ons, for the Hurifd;tion of the he By limited to the 


ce; as alſo to ar N great fleets for the great 4 


By 4 ſtatute 2d William N Mary ary, it is declared, at 


Between the courts of admiralty and common law 
| A, | 4 ANCE, is an anticipation of time; for to pay off a 
bill by way of advance, is to pay it before the term of its 
date is e ired, for which a unt! is uſually taken. But 


h 2 advance alſo imports a loan of money, or a ſupplying with 
"wile juriſdictions: there, during the continuance of the 


floods, over matters tranſacted between the low-water | 


1 


of London; 


. principal colonies abioad; though I have been informed 
b the regiſter of the vice-admiralty court in Dublin, that 
* the civilians there were of opinion their court was original, 

and ated by no ſort of deputation. All proceſſes OE pro- A 
ccediags in the court of admiralty are not iſſnable under 
the royal dired ion, but run in the name of the lord high _ 
1 ada or n 0 2 . is called e 
4 22 on a n 2 55 ; butt is now 1 


| principal. OO, privy: „ 
ho delegatic authori ſes the to | 
cen or revert any n . given in 4h  inlarging, and better 
. civil N e + i . 


Thug due 8 — 9 = 8 all 


TE by the civil law and the judge hath n no aythorey * 


u * of dhe amn * 5 Ties Gini kad 


ADV 
juriſdiction ae che enn law can give no temedyn 


and of all contracts made upon the high ſea. Tt has als 
been held, that this court hath juriſdiction in caſes of 


| fe cht, miriners wages, or for breach of charter-parties, 


although made within the realm, ſo as the penalty is not 
demanded ; as alſo in caſes of building, ma Boing 
or vichualing ſhips, if the ſuit be againſt the ſhip, and not 
againſt the parties. Beſides, this cout! bas 4 füriſdiction 
* redreſs annoyances and obſtructiohs in vers, which 
may binder navigation to and ftom the ſea However, 
the admiralty can hold no plea of any contract but. ſuch as 
ariſeth upon the ſea; not though it riſe upon. any conti- 


ritiſh. dothini- 


«AK 


ſeas only; the admiral being for the Fa, and the court 


for maritime cauſes, 


It has alſo been agreed by the judges 10 England, that 


where ſentence is obtained in a forei 15 admiralty, a party 
may libel for execution thereof in gland; becauſe all 


. the courts of admiralty in Europe ate hes by the civil 
law, and are to be aſſiſtant che 8 other, though the 


matter were not original! determinable in England. 


firmed ARDOUR. A river of France, riſing in the e 


mountains, which runs north by Tarbes, through G. 
dony ; then turning eaſt, paſſes by Dax, and falls. 2 o che 


upon his * bay of Biſcay below Bayponne. 
|  ADRAGANTH. . See ragacanth. 
admiralty, and the ute ſhould allo forfeit ten pounds ADRIANOPLE is the ſecond city * confequence.i in the 


Turkiſh em vs pos ſituate i in 26 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 


42 d lat. 


ſtence definitive in a civil and marine cauſe by d wo ADRIAT 10 Iſlands, See Kane and Turkiſh Fand. 
ADRA TIC fea, or Gulph of Venice, formerly 
Tonium Auſmnium, and Siculum, which Garin Dalmatia 
from Venice and the eaſtern coaſt of Italy. The Adriatic 
extends from Saint Maria de Leuca, the eaſtern boundary 
of Naples, to Trieſte in Iſtria; containing Venice, Cherſo, 
Viegia, Arle, Oſero, Pago, Zara, Brafla, Leſina, Cur- 
Zola, Raguſa, and ſome other inconſiderable iſlands ap- 
EIN to the ſig — 997 of the Venetians, who were 
formerly the moſt formidable maritime power in Europe ; 
© which character they gloriouſly ſupported by their ſitua- 


tion at che top of the Adriatic. See Ven 


- merchandiſe ith regard to bills of exchange, it is ſaid, 


advance for the drawer, when, upon a negotiatel bill, he 
Who has negotiated it receives more than the par, that i is, 
more than the ſum ſpecified by the bill: but, on the con- 
and loſs for the 
. when, by the negotiation, he to whom the bill | 


trary, it is ſaid, advance for” the payer, 


*: Tops does not receive its entire value. 
ee in another ſenſe, is to E 
| riſe before the time of reimburſement arrives. 15 


5 * 


for the the office; 51 ip . " 4 


oſe e . freebooters, who aſſocigte 


* by letters patent 254 by 


intitſed to ſever exclulivi — wy lege 59 


_ trades © 8 parts. 
called The B rotherh;od of: 


_ niaritiickaiſes, orcaduariſingwholly upon the 1 Py - were confifttmed by King 4 ard III. . Henry IV. 
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the fole ehe of tradifie to the Neths nds ;_where- 
upon their patent had temporary ſuſpenſions, which was 
afterwards confirmed again « ore proclamation ; but 
theirexQuſive privilege of trade was afterwards aboliſhed. 

Yee Hambur company; and*North companies. 

In France thoſe perſons atè denominated adventurers, who 
become ſubſcribers, or actionaries, in the companies formed 
for the abliſhment of the American colonies ;,by which 
they. are diſtinguilhed from the planters, ' or thoſe inhabi- 
tants intitled, + plantations, who are employed in 
cultivating and planting the land ; 1 which, the former 


are adyenturing their money, in expeRation of receiving 


an adequate recompence from th profits ariſing by the di- 
mpany. The charters granted in 12 5 

land for eftabli ng the colonies of America alſo make 
ſimilar diſtinction between planters and adventurers. = 

ADVICE. See Letters of - "adViCe- - 

_ ADVOCATE. A:term. generally applied to ſuch counſel 
who plead: and defend cauſes, in thoſe countries and courts 
where the civil law is ©. has and takes cogniſance 
of all marie 5 


 ADULTERATIONSMRE, in a; 


ys 


eral ſenſe, implies he. 


act of a ot debaking, a thing that was pure, by im- 


e admistufg Phe Britiſh Jaws are very provident 


ran of coffee, tea, tobacco, muff, wine, | 


Wax, hair- powder, and other Mercantile commodities ; but 


more eſpecially againſſ debaſing or adulterating the current 
coin, which, by a ſtatute made in the 3d year of the 
reign of Henry V. was adjudged reaſon. See Coin. 


AEM, AM, AME. A liquid meaſure, uſed almoſtthiough- | 


out all Germany, containing about 42 wine gallons. 
AG YPIIACUNM, is a name given to ſeveral medicinal un- 


wel. ws © 


guents of the detergent or corroſive kind: but the ſimple 


cogyptiatum i is the medicine generally found in our ſhops, 
which is a compoſition of verdigreaſe, vinegar, and honey, 


boiled to a conſiſtence, ſuppoſed to be denominated from | 
its duſky colour, wherein it 5; need the native hue of the | 


Egyptians. © 
 RUGO. See Fateh, 


ASTUARY. An arm of the ta, running a cs 
way into the land, like Briſtol W and ſeveral of 8. . 


friths of Scotland. 
S- USTUR 


extracted from thin plates of copper, by the force of a 


crucible, of a ſimilar quality to the zgyptiacum. The 
goodneſs ef it lies in its conſiſtence, which muſt be 
middling, and in its colour, which muſt be of an iron 
grey on the ſurface, reddiſh towards the inward part, and 
of a cinnabar colour, when two pieces are rubbed en 5 


one another. 


The beſt æs- uſtum comes from Holland; Which phyſicians 5 
. uſed in ſome of their remedies, but with great precaution. 
its greateſt uſe being for chirurgical operations, in which 
it is applied for .the eating and CONMIBINE | of fleſh, ng” + | 
| arts and ſciences; and, to add to their misfortune," the 
 » Saracens made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egypt 
and Barbary, in the ſeventh century. Theſe were afterwards 
| ſucceeded by the Turks; and both being of the Maho- 
medan religion, whoſe diſciples carry ruin and deyaſtation 


excreſcences in the cure of wounds. 


X.THIOFIA.. See Ethiopia. 


+, T HIOPS mineral. A preparation of rule mercury Fer: 8 
flower of ſulphiir, b 5 5 till they become incorporated 


into a black powder. 


AFFA. * A weight uſed on the gold coaſt of Gaines, equal 


to an ounce, the half whereof "OP under * N : 


of eggeba. 


F 


went 


ranean and the Red ſea. This country is rue Wen 


18 deg. W. and 5 E. long and between 37 N. and 35 8. 
lat. bounded by bs Mediterranean ſea, w I; 
from Europe, on the north; by the iſthmus of Suez, the 


Red ſea, and the Indian ocean, on the eaſt ; by the ſouthern 
ocean, on the ſouth; and by the Atlantic ocean, on the 
This ſi- 
| tuation occaſions it to bavevery extenſive o aſts, where - | 


weſt ; being 4320 miles long, and 4200 broad. 


| Furopeans carry on a beneficial commeree; but the interior 
parts of the continent atelittleunderſtegd, ye reaſon of ithe 
terility of che ſoil, the ipſupportable heat 


or the ferocity of the inhabitants. However, 4 ſu 


4 e of the Hr has ae to piveu us in- 5 
| 3 
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Congo, Angola, Guinea. 


minion of Rome. 
ee their trade, and even the cultivation of the ſoil. 


merly er th. 
generally fruitful: where it is cultivated,” but the ſouth alſo 
produces corn and wine. There numerous herds of fine 
cattle are to be ſeen; and, even between'the tropics, there 


R 


. formation 0 the grand diviſions and rub-diviſions if this ; 
* prodigious act; ths former having been thrown'into'the 


ten grand diviſions following. f. Egypt, 2. Ethiopia 
ſuperior. 
part of Africa. 4. Monoemugis, Monomotapa, and Caf- 
faria, or Lower Ethiopia, which lie on thg ſouth. g. 
6. Nigritia, or Negroland, 
which lies in the middle of Africa, extending almeſt 


through the country from eaſt to welt; on both ſides the 
river Niger. 
of Nigritia. 
the northward of Zaara. | 
taining the N. W. part of Barbary. * And, 10. The coaſt 


.. Laara, or the delere; to the'northward _ 
8. Biledulgerid, the' ancient Numidia, to 
9. Morocco, and Fez, con- 


of Barbary, on the north, containing the countries of Al- 
giers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca, all which are eaſtward 


of the African. iſlands. But theſe ten diviſions are partie 
cularly deſctibed under the ſeveral articles of Egypt, R. by. 


thiopia ſuperior, and Ethiopia inferior, Zanquebar, Gui- 


* = ad gn, Zaara, Biledulgerid, Morocco, and Barbary... 


rican iſlands are alſo diſtinguiſhed by the names be 


a Zs Babelmandel, and the iſlands in the Red ſea, 

being the N. E. diviſion; Madagaſcar, Comora iſlands, 
Bourbon and Mauritias, being the 8. E. diviſion; St. He- 
lena, St. Thomas, Aſcenſiv® 

Fernandopo, and St. Matthew, being the S. W. diviſion; 
Cape Verd iſlands, Canary iſlands, Maderas, being the 
N. W. diviſion, and the Azores, or weſtern iſlands, which 


Anaboa, Prifice's iſland, 


are particularly deſcribed under thoſe ſeveral articles. 1 25 


This quarter of the world once contained ſeveral kingdoms 


and ſtates eminent for the liberal arts, for wealth, power, 


and the moſt extenſive commerce; though, at chis day, 


there is ſcarce one ſingle nation left upon that continent 
worthy of notice. Africa could formerly boaſt: the. cele- 


bdrated kingdoms of Egypt and Æthiopia, with the rich and 


formidable Carthaginian republic, to which the kingdoms | 
of Numidia and Mauritania were ſubject. At that time 
almoſt all the northern parts of Africa were full of 


I inhabitants, from the Red ſea to the Atlantic ocean; and 
Carthage extended her commerce to every part the. 
known world. 
her fleets; until John, King 
to Carthage, unbappily called in the Romans, who, by 


or burnt copper. A chemical preparation | the aſſiſtance of the Mauritanians, ſubdued Carthage, and 


Even the. Britiſh ſhores were viſited by 
of Mauritania, and tributary 


ſubjected all the kingdoms and fates in Africa to the do- 

After this ſubjection, the natives ne- 
hey became-provincial tributaries"to-Ronit, liable to 5 

plundered and impoveriſhed by rapacious viceroys and 80 * 


vernors ſent from that capital: Whereupon their traffic, in 
2 ſhort time dwindled to nothing, and they cultivated no 
more of their lands than What might ſerve for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. Upon the declenſion of the Roman empire in 
the 5th century, the north of Afriea was over- run by tbe 
- Vandals, who contributed ſtill more to the deſtruction of 


along with them where-ever they come, the ruin of thee 75 
once flouriſhing part of the world was thereby completed; 
though the ſoil of the northern ſhore of Africa is ſtill the 
ſame, 7 | 
3 in life, but poſſeſſed by: a wretch 


almoſt eve thing de- . 
abandoned 
people, entirely addicted to robbery and rapine, and chief 


and capable of producing 


ſubſiſting by their piracies at ſea on aban e powe ers * : 


Barbary. ©. e 


From the diſcoveries that have been nude in Rfrien of 555 ; | 
years, it is found to be à more fertil country than was for- 


epreſented ; for not only che northern part of it is 


are multitudes of people, noble rivers; and a fich ſoil, ea 
ble of the greateſt improvements. The cinnamon: tree 2 
vally grows there, andit is'appretiended thatother ſpices = 
_ he be raiſed in thoſt latitudes, Here is plenty 3-4 „ 
i 3 hence the Europeans export FRE 

_ 260,000 Negro ſlaves annualiy c America; 

Ta en | which © 
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MEN 95 
which ſhews, that Africa, between the tropics, muſt he 
vaſtly populous, though the ancients held ar ine torrid 
"zone was not habitable. e. 
"This continent is inhabited by three different people, Pa- 
gans, Mahomedans, and Chriſtians. The firſt are the 
moſt numerous, poſſeſſing the greateſt part of the country 
from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope; and 
. theſe are generally black: the Mahomedans, who are of 
a tawny complexion, poſſeſs almoſt all the northern ſhores 
of Africa: the people of Abyflinia, or Upper Æthiopia, 
are denominated Chriſtians, but retain abundance of rites 
belonging to Judaiſm and Paganiſm ; and there are ſome 

Chriſtians on the ſea-coaſts on almoſt every ſide of Africa; 
but theſe are an inconſiderable number, compared either 


with the Pagans or Mahomedans. There are alſo ſome 


Jews in the north of Africa, who manage all the remaining 
trade of that country. But it is remarkable, that though 
the Carthaginians, who inhabited Barbary, ba! greater 


fleets, and a more extended commerce, than any other na- 


tion, or than all the people upon the face of the earth, when 
that republic flouriſhed, and that though Africa is better 
ſituated for a foreign trade, than any other quarter of the 
world, the natives have ſcarce. à ſingle mercantile veſſel 
helonging to them, and no other warlike ſhips, than what 
Sallee, Algiers, Tunis, and Trip 1 ſet out for piracy, 
which are too inconſiderable to rel any European ſqua- 
dron of force. Though it is pretended, that the ancients 
diſcovered the Canary iſland-, whoſe ſituation. is but little 
diſtant from the coaſt of Morocco; it is certain, that, 
before the 1 5th century, Africa was but very inconſiderabl 
known, except the Egyptian territories, and the 8 
bordering upon the Mediterranean. The ſucceſsful voy- 


age of. the Portugueſe, who doubled Cape Eſperance, or 


the Cape of Good Hope, in 1487, and afterwards diſ- 
covered all the African coaſt as far as the Red ſea, gave 
the Europeans an opportunity of augmenting their diſ- 


coveries, by eſtabliſhing a commerce with the inhabitants, 
and erecting ſettlements in the country. 
The Engliſh, French, Pottugueſe, Danes, and Mollanders, 


have ſeveral ſettlements in different parts of the African 
coaſt ; but the moſt conſiderable are on the coaſt of Guinea, 


where they proſecute their adyantageous commerce for 


ivory, gold-duſt, and ſlaves. But, for a particular deſcrip- 
tion of the various kingdoms and ſtates, their, reſpectiye 
commodities, as well as the different way of merchandiling, 


and the ſeveral European ſettlements, throughout che 


African territories, both on the continent and in the iſlands, 
reference muſt be had to the ſeparate, articles of the ten 

grand diviſions above mentione! | 
_ lart»-deſcribed. | 
AFRICA, isalfo a 


Britin AFRICAN companies... In, the 14 Fear of King 
Charles II. the royal adventurers of England, trading into 


N. lat. being 70 m. 8. of Tunis. 


Africa, had their charter granted them, 'w ich was after- 
0, In conſide- 
etters-patent, dated 


1 


Wards ſurrendered to the W 
ration thereof, by his royal charter or 
the ach of September; in the 24th year of his reign, granted 


thecompany, all the regions, countries, dominions, terito- 
_ ries; continents, coaſts, and places, lying between the port. 


of Sally in South Barbary, inclufive ; and extending from 


thence to Cape de bona Eſperanza, incluſive, with all the 
illands near adjoining to thoſe coafts, and cumprehended- 


within thoſe limits, Which had been heretofore called by 
the name of Saith Barbary, Guinny, Binny, or Angola; 
* and all ports, harbours, cr ecks, iſlands, Jakes, and places 
in the parts of Africa to uy fo them belonging, or being 
under the obedienes of any ki 


ject to ſuch conditions and reſervations as therein men- 
tioned, and incorporating the ſeveral perſons therein named 
n by name of 7 he Real African Compan & England. 
4 


Lins William Ii whereby it was enaQed, That t 
_ - leaſt ſubſcription ſhould be 1001. and the greateſt 3000 l. 


that yang ſhould be-impowered to equip, freight, 
ir Rings ro ng part Of Africa; e 


Aid havigate th 
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where they are particu- 


N rt-town, of Tunis, ſituated on the coaſt g 


jell s ſubjec 8 J it was th e 
la 1 the ! 


ng, ſtate, or potegtate with - * 


in thoſe limits, 0 %% for the term of 1000 Mars, ſub⸗ 


ut the more particular eſtabliſhment of this company was 
2 Sade Ne parliament "paſſed in the 7th year of 


RPR 


mies, build cities, towns, or forts, in or upon the places nat 
inhabited, or in or upon any other place, by conſent of the 
natives and inhabitants thereof, and not poſſeſſed by any 
European power, and to provide magazines for defending 
ſuch places; as alſo to make repriſals, and to ſeek repara- 
tion for damage by ſea or land, and to conclude treaties of 
peace and commerce with the ſovereigns and proprietors of 
land in Africa; provided that ſuch ſhips employed by the 
company ſhould return to Great Britain with their effects, 


under pain of confiſcation: that all the reſt of the Britiſh 


ſubjects ſhould bè precluded from trading to Africa, under 
forfeiture of the third part of the ſhip and cargo: that the 
company ſhould have the abſolute property of all their poſ- 
ſeſſions to be made in Africa, to be held in ſovereignty from 
his Majeſty and his ſucceſſors, under an acknowledgment 
of one hogſhead of tobacco annually, with a right to im- 
poſe ſuch cuſtoms and duties as they ſhould think proper 
for the maintenance of their poſſeſſions ; and that all per- 
ſons concerned in the company ſhould be free denizens of 
Great Britain. 5 1 7: IG 
By the ſtatute gth and 10th William III. it was enacted, 
That the Royal African company ſhould maintain and de- 
fend all the forts and caſtles in their poſſeſſion: that any of 
the ſubjects of Great Britain might trade from England, 
or any of the Britiſh plantations in America, to the coaſt 
of Africa, between Cape Mount and the Cape of Good 
Hope, the ſaid company, and all others, anſwering a duty 
of 10 per cent. for the goads and merchandiſes exported 
thither from England, or the plantations, for maintaining 


the caſtles and forts, and preſerving the African trade: that 


ting the trade under their preſent e ee 


© 


N 


** 
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the majotity, ſhould have full power to make orders for the 


governing and improving the forts and factories, and to ap- 
point governors, and other officers, both civil and military, 
ſo as no orders or regulations made by the committee ſhould 
lay any reſtraint on the trade or traders, contrary tothe in- 


tent of this act: that the traders, or-perſons intending to 


Briſtol, or Liverpool, on paying 40s. eachfor their admit- 


tance into the freedom of the ſaid company, ſhould annuall 


chuſe three perſons from each of the ſaid plates for the com- 
mittee; which election ſhould be on the 3d of July yearly; 


but, in caſe of an equality of votes at any election, t 

lord mayor of London, the mayor of Briſtol, and the mayor 
of Liverpool, reſpectively, ſhould determine which of ſuch 
perſons ſhould be the committee- man: that a chairman 
ſhould. be choſen by the committee: that nb perſon ſhould 
be capable of being. choſen or ating as a committe-man 
above three years ſucceſſively: that the commiſſioners of 


trade and plantations might remove any of the committee- 
men, or officers or ſervants appointed by theſe, who ſhould 


be guilty of any miſbehaviour: that the committee ſhould 
tender an account of their tranſactions once a-year to the 
commiſſioners for trade and plantations: that the com- 


mittee, out of the monies they ſhould receive, might deduct. 
annually 800 I. for expences of clerks, agents, and other 


contingencies ; but the reſt of the monies ſhould be em- 
ployed wholly to the maintenance and improvement of the 


| forts and ſettlements ; an account of which money the com- 


mittee ſhould annually exhibit, upon'oath, before the cur- 


ſitor baron of the exchequer, who ſhould audite and paſs the 


ſame; and the committee ſhould lay before the parliament, 
every ſeffion, a copy of ſuch annual account, and of all their 
orders and regulations : that the forts, warehouſes, and 


buildings belonging to the company, ſhould at all times be 


free and open to all his Majeſty's ſubjects, to be uſed as 
warehouſes for depoſiting gun-powder, gold, elephant's 
teeth, wax, gums, and drugs, but no other goods : that 
if the commander of any veflel trading to Africa, ſhould, by 
any indirect practice, carry away any negro, or native of 
the country, or commit any violence on the natives, to the 


prejudice of the trade, he ſhould forfeit 1001. that the 

- accomptant-general, and two maſters of the court of chan- 

cery, ſhould be commiſfioners for examining into the claims 

of the creditors of the Royal African company; who were 
to lay an account of ſuch claims before the parliament with _ 


all convenient ſpeed. 


In purſuance of this laſt mentioned act, another was paſſed 


in the 25th year of King George II. intitled, © An act for 


* the application of a ſum of money therein mentioned, 


cc 


granted to his Majeſty, for making compenſation and 
« ſatisfaction to the Royal African company of England, 


4 for their charter, lands, forts, caſtles, ſlaves, military 
„ ſtores, and all other their effects whatſoever; and to 


« yeſt the lands, forts, caſtles, ſlaves, and military ſtores, 


«and all other their effects, in the company of mer- 


puniſhment of 


ſettlements ſuch regularities for their defence, and for the 
of offences committed there, as ſnoulſi be given 
them by the company, or their committee, with ſuch con- 


ſent and approbation as aforeſaid, ſo as fuch un ent 
f 


ſhould not extend to the lofs or depriyation of life or limb: 
that, for the more effectual encouragement of merchants 
trading or reſiding theye, the company might, with the con- 
ſent and approbation of the commiſſioners for trade and 
plantations, eftabliſk courts of judicature at ſuch places upon 
the coaſt as the company ſhould direct, for hearing and de- 
termining all cauſes arifing there on account of mercantile 


or maritime bargains, buying, ſelling, or bartering of wares, 


or bills, bonds, or promiſe of payment of money, or mer- 
cantile or trading contracts, made upon the coaſt concern- 
Ing any perſon reſiding there. But it was provided, that 


the crown might at pleaſure revoke any of the before men- 
tioned powers, and eſtabliſh other regulations, and courts 


of juſtice: that all former contraQts with any of the kin 
princes, or natives of any countries on the coaft, as alſc 
all deeds and accompts, ſhould be delivered over from the 
old to the new company: that 112,1421. 3s. 3 d. ſhould 


be applied out of the parliamentary ſupplies, as a full ſa- 
tisfaction to the old company for being diveſted of their 


charter and poſſeſſions; of which 16951. 3s. was to be 


paid to the three commiſſioners appointed by parliament 


"the ſecond ſche 


84,6521, 128. ? d, to the ſeveral creditors mentioned in 


ſons named in the third ſchedule, thefe laſt being ſuch of 


te proprietors of African transferable ſtock as were poſ- 


ſeſſed of the ſame on the z iſt of December 1748, the 
ſame being computed at 10 per cent. on the ſaid ſtock ſo 
poſſeſſed by them at that time; and the remaining 21051. 
12 8. 3 d. was to be paid the perſons named in the fourth 


ſchedule, being ſuch of the proprietors of African tranſ- 


ferable ſtock as were poſſeſſed of the ſame ſince the faid 
HY of December 1748, computed at 5 per cent. on the 


* 


to ſtate the claims of the creditors of the ſaid company; 


ule; and 23,6881. 15 8. 5d. to the per- 


tock ſogpoſleſſed by them: that, after the 10th of April 
1752, the old e ſhould ceaſe to be a corporation; 
and that the effects of t 


According to the ſurvey delivered in by Capt. Pye, 1 K * 


| — the company had ſeven forts in Africa: that at the firſt, 


g Cape Coaſt caſtle, they had 367 ſlaves, ſeveral pieces 
of artillery, ſome ammunition and military ſtores, with a 


ſchooner, a launch, and 5 canoes: that at Commenda, | 


being the · ſecond fort, they had 22 ſlaves, ſeveral cannon, 
ſome military ſtores, and 4 canoes: that at Succondee, 


military ſtores,” and 2 canoes : that at Dick's Cove, be- 


e old company ſhould be ſold, and 
the amount of the ſales laid before parliament: — 


the third fort, they had ro flaves, ſeveral cannon, ſome 


ing the fourth fort, they had 60 flaves, ſeveral cannon, 
ſome military ſtores, and 9 canages : that at Tantum- 


querry, the'fifth fort, they had 10 ſlaves, ſeveral cannon, 


and ſome military ſtores: that at Winnebah, the fixth - 
th 
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fort, they had 13 ſlaves, and ſeveral cannon: ar 
„ chants trading to Africa, and for other purpoſes in the - Accra, the ſeventh fort, they had 32 flaves, ſeveral 
ec act mentioned ;” wherein it was declared, That Capt. non, and 3 canoes. _ A 
Thomas Pye, in purſuance of directions from the lords of Towards the end of th 
the admiralty, in the year 1749, took a ſurvey of the forts 
Aland caſtles of the ſaid Royal African company of England 
bon the coaſt of Africa, and of the quantity, number, and t us 
- quality of cannon, and their military ſtores, canoe- men, from North America; but the Engliſh government not 
caſtle - ſlaves, canoes, and veſſels, then at each reſpective judging it adviſable either to acknowledge or ſupport the 
port, belonging to the company; and that the company firſt ſucceſs of this company, which had alarmed the jea- 
were willing to ſurrender the ſame, together with their louſy of Spain, the new Scots colony was diſtreſſed by the 
charter, books of accompt, papers, contracts, and agree- © Spaniards in 17 o and one of the fineſt projects as yet 
ments for ſuch compenſation and ſatisfaction, and to be ap- formed for diſputing with the Spaniſh nation the entire 
plied in ſuch manner-as therein was expreſſed and directed. poſſeſſion of theſe rich countries, proved abortive. But 
It was therefore enacted, That the Royal African company this company was alſo incorporated with the Englith 
of England, after the 10th of April 1752, ſhould be diveſted _ company. ** 4 Way | 


Au. 


e 17th century, an African on- 

pany was formed in Scotland; which became very re- 
markable in 1699, upon account of the eſtabliſhment at- 

tempted in the iſthmus, of Darien, that ſeparates South 


-. + of their ſaid charter, poſſeſſions, and effects whatſoever ; 
which ſhould be vtec in the new corporation of The Com- 
pany of Merchants trading to Africa, and. their ſucceſlors, 

freed from all claims and demands of the faid Regal African 

Company of England, and their creditors: that the new com- 


French AFRICAN Companies. — Company of Senegal. The 
company formed in France under this name, was at fitſt 
only a {imple aſſociation of ſome Dieppe mexchants, who, 
without letters-patent/from, the King undertook the trade 
and tl com of the African coaſts; where they eſtabliſhed themſelves 

pany, wic che conſent of the commiſſioners for trade and in a. ſmall iſle” sf the Niger, or Tiver of Senegal, which 

plantations, might impower proper perſons to raiſe andarm they called Mette At. LMI. 8 
ſuch military forces as they ſhould think neceſla , and ſub- + _ . ſucceeded by the Rouen mere * 
jekt them to their diſcipline; and to execute Within eir yi 


ded; in 1644, their eftabliſhment to the Nev 
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adian company; which, among its conceſſions, had ob- 
tained the excluſive privilege of the whole African trade, 
from Cape Blanc to the Cape of Good Hope. 
About ten years aftet, the revoking of the letters-patent 
of the great Weſt Indian company being judged neceſſary 
for the French trade, and this company being allowed. to 
diſpoſe of its dependencies upon the African coaſt; a com- 
pany was formed by the name of that of Senegal, which 
un 'ertook the eſtabliſhing and ſupporting the trade of that 
immenſe conceſſion of the Weſt Indian company, pur- 
chaſed at 758,000 livres; this treaty being of the 8th No- 
vember 167 3, with a privilege of excluſive commerce du- 
ring the term of thirty years, and all other exemptions 
and privileges of the Weſt Indian company. i 
This company having gone through ſeveral revolutions, at 
laſt gave up its privileges to a new company, formed by 
the moſt opulent merchants of Rouen, which was in- 
cCorporated in g's with the great Indian company. 
Guinea cempany, The French monarch having judged it ne- 
ceſſary to divide into two companies the conceſſion he 
had made in favour of the company of Senegal, gave his 
letters-patent, towards the end of January 1685, for a 
company intitled The Guinea company, with the excluſive 
_ privilege of trading to the African coaſts, from the river 
Sierra Leon incluſively to the Cape of Good Hope. 
This company was to enjoy all the exemptions and immu- 
nities granted the Welt Indian company, and afterwards 
that of Senegal; under the obligation, notwithſtanding, of 
tranſporting yearly into the French Amefican colonies 1000 
Guinea negroes, and likewiſe 1200 marcs of gold-duſt 
into the kingdom of France. : 2 
The Guinea company ſubſiſted upon this footing till 1701; 
when, not ſatisfying their conditions, eight others were 


ſubſtituted in their place, with the ſame privileges, but 


bound to furniſh the American colonies with 3000 negroes. 
This company, which expired not till 1705, was the only 


one that made an advantage of the war commenced upon 
account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, becauſe it treated, with 


the royal permiſſion, for ſupplying the Spaniſh colonies 
with negroes, and continued to 1713 under the name of 
the Affeento company. The trade of the Guinea company 
was entirely the ſame with that of Senegal. But the peace 
of Utrecht between France and Spain put an end to this 
company, which continued to 1713; and, by a ſecret 
article, the tranſportatioh of negroes was given up to the 
Engliſh, 4 2 « 3 | 
Lewie XV. in the firſt year of his reign, obſerving it to 
be more adviſable to allow all his ſubjects the liberty of 
commerce on the coaſts of Africa, according to the con- 


ceſſion of this company, than to conſent to the eſtabliſn - 


ment of a new one; accordingly the King granted, by his 


letters - patent of the 16th January 1716, a general leave to 


all bis trading ſubjeQs to carry on the commerce of ne- 
: A gold-duſt, from the river of Sierra-Leon inclu- 
1 


deaux, and Nantes, except the merchants of St. Malo, 
who were at liberty to do what was neceſſary for this pur- 
poſe in their own ports. . 


Cape-Verd company, is properly chat of Senegal, under an- | 
other denomination, being formed before the eftabliſh- 
ment of the company of the Weſt, erected in 1664; but 


the coaſt of Africa being comprehended in the conceſſion 


of this laſt, there was no longer any mention made of that 


that of Senegal. 


of the Cape, till, in 1673, it appeared under the title of 
Company of the Baſtion of France. Two merchants of Mar- 


ſcilles, Thomas Linché and Carlin Didier, were the firſt 


who entered into an aſſociation, in the 15th century, for 
the coral fiſhery in the gulph of Stora Courcoury, upon 
Algiers, and frontiers of that of Tunis. 

Having obtained from the Port, towards the end of the 


reign of Solyman II. a conſent for eſtabliſning themſelves 


the coaſts of Barbary, at the extremity of the kingdom of 


wt 


princes of the country,” they began, in 1651, this little 


fortreſs called the Ba/iim of, France, whereof the French 
mn yet in pollelion. n. ee So RR 


* 
- 


from Porto-Bello. 


- 


AFR | 
The Sieur Moiſſac deſigning to continue this eſtabliſſi- 
ment, which proved unſucceſsful with his two townſmen, 
obtained a conceſſion from Mahommed III. by the means 
of the French ambaſſador then reſiding at Conſtantinople; 
which M. Savary de Breves, who ſucceeded him, had 
likewiſe renewed by Achmet I. ſon and ſucceſſor of Ma- 
hommed. * 
Moiſſac and his company were ſcarce more happy than the 
firſt undertakers: ſo that it was to the Sieur Sanſon Na- 
pollon, who went there in 1628 in the name of the new 
allociates, that the baſtion owed its perfection, and the 
fiſhery and commerce the beſt ſtate they were ever in, 
either before or after. | | 
This governor being killed at Tabarque, a town of the 
kingdom of Tunis, in the month of May 633, his co- 


lony, which he had extended to upwards of 800 French 


inhabitants, was ſo diſſipated, that in leſs than a year af- 
terwards, there remained not above one half, 


Other companies ſtrove afterward, but to no purpoſe, to 


re-eſtabliſh the coral fiſhery. But there was one in 1673, 
which might have flattered itſelf with ſucceſs, if the war 
againſt the Dutch begun a year before, and thoſe which al- 
moſt continued to the end of the reign of Lewis XIV. 


had not impeded this eſtabliſhment, and made the aſſociates 
ſuſtain ſeveral heavy loſſes. 


The conceffion of this company is not only for the coral 
fiſhery, carried on at the Baſtion of France, but allo for 
all the commerce of this coaſt as far as Gigery, compre- 


hending La Calle, Cape Roſe, Bonne, and Colle; whoſe 


commerce, excluſive of all others, is granted to this com- 
pany by the royal letters-patent. 


This commerce of the Baſtion of France is conſiderable, 
eſpecially for ox, cows, and goat ſkins; of which there 
are had, from all theſe places, 100,000 hides annually ; 


and for wheat, and other grain, as alſo for legumes, im- 


ported to Italy, and even to France, in time of ſcarcity; 


beſides wax, wool, tallow, and ſome other commodities 


brought from thence. 


Italian AFRICAN company. Company de Grilles, An aſſociation 
of Genoeſe merchants for the traffic of negroes in Spaniſh 


America; which, for a conſiderable time, was the only 


company that carried on this commerce, furniſhing all 


thoſe that were neceſſary for Peru; where they were ſent 


| But at preſent the Genoeſe have en- 
tirely loſt this trade; the 5 and Dutch having 


engroſſed to themſelves the traffic of theſe ſlaves; the one 


at Porto-Bello, and Buenos-Ayres; the other at Cartha 
gena, and Menuezella. | 


ortugueſe AFRICAN company. The Portugueſe have alſo 


an African company, for furniſhing of negroes to the co- 
lonies of Brazil; which was eſtabliſhed in 17 24, by letters- 
patent granted by his Portugueſe Majeſty on the following 


_ reſtrictions. . 1. That the new company ſhould build a for- 


| : zu- treſs at the mouth of the river Angre, over againſt the iſland 
ſively to the Cape of Good Hope, upon condition of fitting 


out their ſhips in the ports of Rouen, Rochelle, Bour- 


of Corſico, in 1 deg. 30 min. N. lat 2. Tbat it ſhall ſup- 


ply the Portugueſe plantftions in America with as many 
negroes as ſhall be requifite. 3. That no Portugueſe, nor 


even foreign ſhips, ſhall be permitted to trade upon that 
coaſt, under the penalty of confiſcation. . Aſter the publi- 


cation of this grant, the new company advertiſed the 
conditions of intereſt, the funds, and the value of actions; 


whereby the fund was to conſiſt of one million of cruſades, 


and each action was declared to be worth 1060 cruſades, 


each cruſade being about 28. 81 d. ſterling. The Por- 


4 


Indies, being 


* 


tugueſe had alſo another African companys eſtabliſhed in 


1696, for the commerce of Guinea, and 


formed at Liſbon, under the denomination of the Carcheo 
company; which treated with the King of Spain for the 
permiſſion of introducing, during the term of five years, 


Sooo negroes annually, into the ports of Spaniſh, Ame- 


rica upon, diverſe. conditions, equally advantageous to his 
Catholic Majefty and this compan x. 8 


22 


The firſt ſubſcription. amounted to upwatds of 100,000 1. 
ent fa nſelves ſterling ; and his Portugueſe; Majeſty 
therein, and having treated with the Checqs, or Mooriſh 


intereſted himſelf 


. therein. for two thirds of the capital fund.” But the con- 
"celion having expired about the time of the war Fax the 


_ Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and the King of Portugal having de- 
| 1 clared againſt Philip V. the Pe ti guͤeſe cou d not * 


9 
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niently demand its continuation; whereby the ſupplying 
of negroes during the war came into the hands of the 
French; and, by the treaty of Utrecht, paſſed from them 
to the Engliſh. 
AFT. The ſame with abaft. See Abaft. 
AG Al. See Agio. | | 
AGALLOCHIUM. A fort of wood, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, of the ſpecies of the aloes; having a thin ten- 
der bark, ſpotted with a variety of colours, of a tart tafte, 
and odoriferous ſcent; the juice of which is reckoned 
among the beſt cordials. See Alert. 
AGARIC. A kind of fungous excreſcence, growing on the 
trunks and large branches of ſeveral trees, particularly the 
larch-tree, in Muſcovy and Tartary; though an inferior 
fort alſo grows on the Alps, the mountains of Dauphine, 
and in theTrentine. Agaric was formerly eſteemed of great 


utility in pharmacy, and, among phyſicians, called fungus 


agarici, by way of contradiſtinction from the mineral 
agaric. It has alſo been denominated the female agaric ; 
being white, light, tender, ſmooth, brittle, of a bitter 
taſte, pungent, and a little ſtyptic : becauſe there is an- 
other called the male agaric, generally uſed in dying ; 
which is uſually rough, yellowiſh, and woody. | 
The mineral agaric is an earthy concretion, of the colour 
and conſiſtence of coagulated milk; which, by drying, 
forms a white, light, friable maſs, not unlike the vege- 
table agaric; and is found in the clefts of rocks in different 
parts of Germany. | 
AGATE. A precious ſtone ; differently denominated, ac- 
cording to its different colours; ſome being tranſparent, 
ſome opaque, and ſome partly tranſparent and opaque. 
The agates called ſardian are red; and the moſt valuable 
of that kind are the fleſh- coloured, mixed with brown; 


the leſs valuable are thoſe whoſe red borders upon a hel- 


low. | 

The onyx is entirely opaque, and of a whitiſh and black 

colour, | | 1 4 

The ſardonyx participates of the nature of the onyx and 

ſardian; and is the moſt precious of all kinds of agate. 
There are likewiſe the Calcedonic agate, the Egyptian, 
and the Roman; as alſo the ſacred, or the Candian, which 


is as red as coral, and ſpotted with gold, mentioned by the 


ancients; but now no where to be met with. . 
The agate is uſed in making cups, rings, ſeals, handles 
for knives and forks, hilts for ſwords and hangers, ſnuff- 
boxes, and abundance of toys. „ 
AGENT, in the common acceptation of the word, ſigni- 
fies a perſon intruſted with the management of the affairs 
of a corporation, or private perſon; in which ſenſe, the 
word coincides with deputy, procurator, commiſſioner, 
factor, and broker. See Factor, and Broker. 5 
AGGA, or Agonna. A Britiſh ſettlement on the gold- coaſt 
of Guinea. See Guinea. | „ | 
AGGOUED-BUND. The beſt of the ſix ſorts of ſilk 
athered in the territories of the Great Mogul. 
AGGREGATE, is the total, or whole maſs of particulars, 
added or collected together: thus, in the Britiſh revenues, 
ſeveral duties are collected to form what is called the ag- 
regate fund. See Aggregate Fund. 3 
al. An Italian word ſignifying eaſe, or conveniency, 
and adapted as a mercantile term in ſuch foreign cities of 
commerce, where publick banks are eſtabliſhed ; in which 
Caſe the word carries an implication of the exchange, or 
difference, between the money or ſtock of the bank, and 


A 


the current money, or caſh ; ſo that the agio, or advance 


in favour of the bank, is ſubſtituted as a ſynonymous term 
for premium, reward, or valuable conſideration ; and is 
ſo variable, that, at Amſterdam, it is uſually between 3 
and 4 per cent; at Rome, near 25 for 1500; at Venice, 
conſtantly 20 per cent. and at Genoa from 25 to 16 per 
cent. 8 J 
AGIRO, called alſo Giro. A ſmall weight uſed in the king- 
dom of Pegu; 2 of which make a half biza, and the biza 
weighs 100 teccalis, or about 3 1b. 8 oz. * | 


* 


AG NES, St. One of the Scilly iſlands off the coaſt of Corn- 


wall in England, otherwiſe called the /ight-houſe Hand, 
L 5 whoſe light ſhips. going out of, or coming into the 
bu 


itiſh or Briſtol 9 falling in with the rock, 


See Silk. 


A 


AIG 


which lie thicker about St. Agnes than any other of the 
Scilly iſlands. See Britiſb iſlands. _ 
AGNUS-CASTUS, ealled alſo by ſome Vitex. A plant or 
ſhrub, fometimes riſing to the height of a middling tree, 
and delighting in the banks of rivers, rugged and rocky- 
places, though it might likewiſe be cultivated in gardens. 
Its leaves reſemble thoſe of the olive-tree, but are much 
| ſofter and longer; its bloſſoms are of a purple hue, and 
ſometimes white ; its ſeed, or rather fruit, is firſt white, 
then reddens gradually, and is of a ſharp aromatic taſte ; 
chiefly uſed for venereal injuries. | | 
The beſt ſeed of the agnus-caftus, is that which is new, 
large, plump, and comes from hot countries. 5 
AGRA, A city of India, ſituated in 79 deg. of E. lon. 
and in 26 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. being the capital, and 
center of the commerce of the Mogulſtan empire. See 
India. | fs | | ; 
AcRa. A kind of ſweet-ſcented wood, found in the iſland 
of Haynan, belonging to China; of which there are three 
kinds: the fineſt is generally bought at 80 taels per foot in 
Haynan, and is ſold at Canton for 9o; the ſecond kind is 
bought for 70 taels, and fold for 80 ; the laſt for 45, and 
ſold for 60: a tael being about bs. 8d. Sterling. 


 AGRA-CARAMBA. Another kind of ſweet-ſcented 


wood, brought alſo from the iſland of Haynan; which 
coſts there 60 taels the cati, and is fold at Canton from 
80 to 85. The cati is about 13 Ib. 43. oz, averdupois. 
This wood being eſteemed good for the purging of wo- 
men, the Japaneſe ſet a great value upon it, and the Chi- 
neſe ſend it them in great quantities. 
AGREEMENT, is the ſettling the conditions of a contract 
or bargain, a reconciling of diſputes, or arbitrating diffe- 
rences. 3 
AGRICULTURE, or Huſbandry. The art of tilling, or 
cultivating the earth, in order to render it fertile, and 
make it bear plants, trees, and fruits. TT: 
The principal and moſt general operations in agriculture, 
are manuring, ploughing, fallowing, ſowing, harrowing, 
reaping, and mowing. | as 
To theſe operations alſo belong the management of the 
productions of particular countries; as hops, hemp, vines, 
tobacco, ſaffron, liquorice, madder, and woad. To the 
ſame art belong planting, tranſplanting, pruning, ingraft- 
ing, the culture of foreſts, timber, and copſes. 
Even gardening, or horticulture itſelf, is only a branch of 
agriculture z which was formerly of ſuch conſequence that 
it was cultivated by ſeveral perfons of the greateſt di- 
ſtinction among the ancients; as emperors, dictators, 
and conſuls; and has been treated of by fome of their 
moſt celebrated authors. 3 LS; 
Agriculture, in the primeval ages, was the common parent 
of traffic ; as the opulence of mankind, at that time, con- 
ſiſted in cattle, and the product of tillage ; which are now 
very eſſential for the promotion of trade in general, but 
more particularly ſo to ſuch nations as are moſt abundant 
in cattle, corn, and fruits; as beef, goats, ſheep, rabbits, 
_ horſes, and other animals, whoſe fleſh or ſkins are either 
of uſe for the ſupport of mankind, or neceſſary in their 
different manufactures. See Butter, Cattle, Corn, Flax, 
Hemp, Hips, Linen, Saffron, Tobacco, Timber, Wines, and 


00. | | * 8 
AGUILLES. Cotton-cloths of the manufacture of Aleppo. 
AHUYS. A port- town of Sweden, ſituated in the 14 deg. 
of E. long. and 56 of N. lat. See Sweden. 
ATAN. See Anian. „ + 1 

14220. A port town of the iſland of Corſica, in the 
"Mediterranean, ſituated in 9 deg. of E. long. and 41 deg. 
40 min. of N. lat. See Italian iſlands,” 
AJjazzo. A port town of the Leſſer Afia, in the pro- 
vince of Caramania, ſituated on the coaſt of the Mediter- 
ranean, in 37 deg. of E. long. and 37 of N. lat. See 
| Turky. 1 3 C 
AIGRIS, is a greeniſh-blue coloured tone, found in the 
kingdom of Iſſonois, on the coaſt of Guinea in Africa; 

where it is cut in little pieces, called beliguets, which paſs 
as current coin, two of theſe beliguets being worth about 1d. 
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ALC 
AIRE, a port-town of Scotland, in Aireſhire or Kyle, ſi- 


tuated at the mouth of the river Aire, near the Frith, or 
ſea of Clyde, in 4 deg. 49. min of W. long. and 55 deg. 


| o min. of N. lat. See Great-Britain. 
AN. 


LA-CHAPELLE, an imperial city of Germany, ſi- 
tuated in 5 deg. 50 min. of E. long. and 50 deg. 45 
min. of N. lat. See Germany. 

AKOND. An officer of juſtice in Perſia, who takes cog- 

nizance of all mercantile contracts, and other civil concerns. 

ALABASTER. * A kind of ſtone ſofter than marble, yet 
harder than p'aiſter of Paris; uſed for the making of fi- 
gures and other ornaments of ſculpture ; the greateſt quan- 
tities of which are found in the neighbourhood of Cob- 
lentz in Germany, in ſome places of Lorrain, at Clugny 
in France, and about Rome in Italy; but the moſt va- 
luable ſort is produced in the papal territories, eſpecially 
at Montaia, where the alabaſter is in the higheſt eſtima- 
tidn for its beautiful whiteneſs and admirable magnitude ; 
ſome quarries affording the ſtatuary an opportunity of ex- 
erting all the art of Phidias, in the repreſentation of a 
human figure, as big as the life, entirely formed from a 
fingle block. _ | 


Alabaſter is found of all colours; ſome extremely white 


and ſhining ; ſome red, like coral ; others called onyx from 
_ its dark horny colour, reſembling that of the onyx; and 


another ſort of a yellowiſh colour, like honey, variegated 


with ſpecks and little veins 3 but the white is now gene- 

rally uſed, though formerly in the leaſt eſteem. ; 
ALAMODE, a thin, light, gloſſy, black filk, neither quilted 

nor crofled ; generally uſed for the hoods of women, and 
mourning ſcarves for men. 


ALANA, or Tripoli, a kind of chalk, or ſoft ſtone, ſome- 


what inclining to a reddiſh colour. | 
ALAND, one of the Swediſh iſlands in the Baltic ſea, 
fituated at the entrance of the Bothnic gulph, between 18 
and 20. deg. of E. long. and 50 and 61 of N. lat. 
See Swediſh iflands. F535 . 
ALAOU, one of the Dutch faRories in the iſland of Su- 
matra. See Sunda iſlands. + : | 


 ALATAMAHA, a large river of North America, riſing 


in the Apalachian mountains, which runs S. E. through 
- the province of Georgia, and falls into the Atlantic ocean, 
below the new town of Frederica. 


ALAUTA, a river of Tranſilvania, riſing in the N. E. 


part of that province; which, running S. forms part of 
the boundary between Chriſtendom and Turky ; and, 
containing its courſe farther through Walachia, diſcharges 
| Itſelf into the Danube, almoſt oppoſite to Nicopolis in 
Bulgaria. 8 | 3 | 


_ ALBANY, a town of North Aue "in the province of 
New York, ſituated on Hudſon's river, 150 miles N. of 


the city of New York, in 74 deg. of W. long. and 43 
of N. lat. £143 FC 


| ALBAZARIN, or Albaraſin, a kind of Spaniſh wool. 


ALBENGA. * A port-town of Italy, in the territory of 
. Genoa, ſituated in 8 deg. 40 min. of E. long. and in 44 
,.nnmn.of No lato5 e bs 


_ deg. 15 | wh 
ALBERNUS, a kind of camblet, or barracan, brought from 


the Levant, © | 


ALBERT US. A gold coin ſtruck in Flanders, during the 
government of Albert, arch-duke of Auſtria, which weighs 


4 penny-weights; its ſtandard being 21 carats 4, and 
of the value of 14s. 3d. ſterling. | | 
ALBOURG. 
gulph of Limburg, in the province of Jutland, in 10 

deg. of E. long. and 57 deg. of N. late. 


E 1 * # 53 : Ft Wa A 

— ALBREDA. A French ſettlement on the river Gambia, in 
Africa, F %FFF 

ALBE. A ſmall German coin, worth 8 fenins, or one 


penny ſterlingg FBF 
ALBUS. A ſmall coin of Cologne, worth about 1d. ſterling. 


ALCAIDE, among the Moors, is the governor of à city, 


or caſtle, whoſe juriſdidlion is ſovereign, both in civil 


and criminal concerns; particularly in the empire of 
g $33 „ 3 * 
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ALCALDE, in the Spaniſh policy, is a judge, or miniſter 
of juſtice, anſwering to a provoſt among the French. 

ALCANNA, by the Turks called nab, and by botaniſts 


liguſtrum egyptiacum, is a coſmetic powder, generally 
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A port-town of Denmark, ſituated on the 


I kind of 


ALI 


| uſed iti the Levant, extracted from the leaf of a ſpecies 
of liguſtrum, frequent in Barbary. The alcanna is red or 
yellow, according to its preparation; of the former co- 


lour when ſteeped in water, and of the latter by an in- 


fuſion with vinegar, lemon; or allum-water, with which 
the Turkiſh and Jewiſh women are accuſtomed to dye 
the nails of their fingers and toes, as alſo their hair ; but 
Europeans uſe the drug only in the myſtery of dying. 
An oil is extracted from the berries of the alcanna, of a 
very agreeable ſmell, and of uſe in ſome medicinal pre- 
parations, which frequently paſſes under the denomination 
of the oil of cyprus. | 
ALCMAER. A town of the United Provinces, remark- 
able for the great quantities of butter and cheeſe made 
there; ſituated in 4 deg. 30 min. of E. long. and 52 deg. 
40 min. of N. lat. 
ALDBOROUGH. A port- town of Suffolk, ſituated in 
1 deg. 40 min. of E. long. and 52 deg. 28 min. of 
lat. . 
ALDER, a tall ſtraight tree, generally found in damp and 
marſhy places, which affords wood of great uſe amon 
r e for houſhold furniture, and its bark is alſo uſed 
dyers. | | 
ALDERNEY. An iſland in the Britiſh channel. See 
Britiſh Iſlands. | 
ALE, is a malt-liquor very common in England, and differs 
from Beer only by having a leſſer quantity of malt and 
hops, and by 5 drawn at a leſſer age. See Beer. 
ALECONNERS. * officers of the city of London, 
elected by the common-hall of the city, whoſe buſineſs is 
to inſpect the meaſures of the public houſes. 
ALEGAR, ſour ale, uſed by the makers of white-lead, and 
dyers, inſtead of vinegar. . 
ALE- SILVER, a rent, or tribute, annually paid to the lord 
mayor of London, by retailers of ale, within the privi- 
leges of the cit. | 
ALE-TASTER, is an officer appointed, and ſworn, in 


every court leet, to look that there are a due fiſe, and 


goodneſs, of bread, ale and beer, fold within the juriſ- 
diction of the leet. ae | 
ALEPPO. A city of Aſiatic Turky, ſituated in 37 deg. 
and 40 min. of E. long. and 36 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
ALESSIO. A town of European Turky, fituated in 20 
deg. of E. long. and 42 of N. lat. See Turky. 
ALEXANDRIA. A great city, and port-town of the Lower 
Egypt, in Africa, ſituated in 31 deg. 15 min. of E. long. 
and 30 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. being 14 miles W. 
of the moſt weſterly branch of the river Nile, and 120 
miles N. W. of the city of Grand Cairo. See Egypt. 
ALEXANDRETTA. See Scandercon. | 
ALFANDIGA, is an appellation generally given to the 
cuſtom-houſe of Liſbon, the capital city in Portugal, 
where, as in all other cuftom houſes, are paid the duties 


of imports and exports. But perhaps it will not be amiſs to 


_ obſerve, for the inſtruction of thoſe who may trade there, 
that all gold or ſilver lace, fringe, brocades, with gold 


and ſilver ribbons, are confiſcated: as contraband goods; 
no one in Portugal being permitted to wear cloaths or 


furniture wove with gold or filver. 5 


ALGATRANE. A kind of pitch found in the bay formed 


by the point of the Cape of St. Helena, on the S. of 
the iſland of Plata, in the Pacific ocean, which is a bi- 
tuminous matter bubling out of a hole, four or five paces 


from the high-water mark; being firſt liquid like tar, but, 

by much boiling, receives the conſiſtence of pitch, and 

may be uſed in all caſes in which that is employed. 
ALGIER. See Barbary. (1; "7 $"< PE 


ALLIBALLIES. A muſlin brought from the. Eaſt Indies; 


the piece being about 20 yards in length, and one in 
breadth. . | 


ALAN r. A large ſca-port town; in th province f 
. Valencia, in Spain, ſituated in 30 deg. © W. long. and 


38 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. See Spain. 


ALICONDE. A tree growing in ſome parts of the Lower 
Ethiopia, whoſe fruit reſembles that of the cocoa nut, 


but notigood for eating; though by breaking the rind, a 


„„ 


equal to that made of hemp. 
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x is produced, which makes a beautiful cle. 


ALI 

ALIEN, in law, a ſtranger, or perſon born out of the al- 
legiance of the king, or under the juriſdiction of fome 
other ſovereign, and not naturalized, or made a deniſen; 
whereby he is incapable, according to the laws of Eng- 
land, to purchaſe, or inherit, lands, or freeholds; though 
they are permitted to buy houſes, or ware-houſes, as an 
accommodation for merchant ſtrangers. See Naturaliza- 
Ion. 

A man born out of the land, ſo it be within the limits of 
the King's obedience beyond the ſeas, or of Engliſh pa- 
rents out of the King's obedience, ſo the parents at the 
time of the birth be of ſuch obedience, is no alien, but 
ord2ined to be a ſubject of the King, by a ſtatute of 25th 
Edward III. commonly called the ftatute de natis ultra 
mare. Beſides, if a perſon, born out of the King's al- 
legiance, come and dwell in England, his children, be- 
gotten here, are not aliens, but denizens; whereby they 
are enabled, in many reſpedts, to act as native ſubjects ; 
as in purchaſing and poſſeſſing of lands, as alſo in ho'ding 
any office or dignity. However, denizenſhip is a right 
inferior to naturalization by parliament ; for a ftranger 
naturaliſed may inherit lands by deſcent, which a denizen 
is incapable of doing. See Denizen. 

Scavage, package, and balli:ge, payable to the city of 
London, are properly aliens duties: but for an informa- 
tion on what reſtrictions aliens are permitted to import fo- 
reign commodities into Great Britain, ſee Navigation. 

By the ſtatutes of the iſt and 11th of Henry VII. and the 


22d of Henry VIII. it was enacted, That al ens born. 


tho' made denizens, thould pay ſuch duties as they did 
before they were made denizens. 5 

By the ſtatutes of the 9th of Henry III. and the 5th of 
Henry IV. it was enacted, Th:t merchants ſtrangers ſhould 
be uſed in this realm, as merchant denizens were in other 
countries. 8 | , 
By the ſtatutes of the 4th and 5th of Henry IV. the 27th 
Henry VI. the 17th of Edward IV. and the 3d of Henry 
VII. it was enacted, That merchants ſtrangers bring- 
ing in goods, ſhould give ſecurity to the King's cuſtomer 
and comptroller, to employ the money upon the commo- 
dities of the realm, or to put it in due payment here, their 
reaſonable coſts excepted; and ſhould not export the mo- 


ney received for the ſame, upon forfeiture of all their 


goods, and to ſuffer a year's impriſonment. 


By the ſtatutes of the 14th and 15th of Henry VIIL. it 


was enacted, That a Br tiſn man, ſworn to be ſubject to 
a foreign prince or ſtate, ſhould pay ſtrangers cuſtoms : 


but if he ſhould return to Great Britain, and there inha- 


bit, he ſhould pay only Britiſh duties, and have a writ out 
of chancery for the ſame. RE 625 | 
By the ſtatute of 7th of Jac I. it was enaCted, That the 


naturalizing of them ſhould be only to thoſe of the religion 


eſtabliſhed in England, and not, if of the age of eighteen 
years or above, till they had received the ſacrament, and 
taken the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. 3 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of Car. II. it was enacted, 
That aliens and denizens coming into this kingdom, ſhould 
be well and honeſtly entreated with reſpect to the pay- 
ment of duties: as alſo, that aliens and their ſons, unfree- 
men, ſhould pay the duties of ſcavage, &c. in the port of 
London. 5 1 35 
By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Car. II. it was en- 
acted, That the children of aliens, under twenty-one 
years of age, ſhould not trade nor make entries. rr 
Hy the ſtatute of the 1 3th of Geor. II. it was enacted, That 
foreign mariners, who had ſerved during the then prefent 


war, or that ſhould, in purſuance of his Mijeſty's royal 


proclamation, in any future war, ſerve two year, aboard 
- Britiſh ſhips, ſhould be deemed natural-born fubjeAs.— 
That foreigners who ſhould reſide ſeven years or more in 


any of his Majeſty's colonies in America, and ſhould not 


have been abſent more than two months at any one time 
during the ſaid ſeven years, and ſhould take and ſubſcribe 


the proper oaths before the judge of the colony, and, not 


being Jews or Quakers, receive the ſacrament in ſome 

proteſtant congregation in Great Britain, or ſome of the 

. faid colonies in America, ſhould be deemed his Majeſty's 
natural-born ſubjeas. | Ms LESS I 


ALL 


ALIPOW Montis Cette. A ſpecies of white turbith, of 4 
powerful purgative quality, found in ſeveral places o 
Languedoc in France, particularly near Cette. 

ALIZEES. A term for a particular wind in the Caribbee 
iſlands, fetting from eaſt to weſt, very regular and pe- 
riodical ; witch alſo blows at certain times of the year in 


different parts of the Atlantic, Ethiopic, Indian, and Pa- 
cific oceans. 


ALKALI. A name originally given by the Arabians to a 


ſalt extracted from the aſhes of a plant by them called ali, 
and by us glaſſwort, or ſaltwort, which is one of the prin- 
cipal ingredients in making glaſs. See Kali. 
ALKEKENGI. A medicinal fruit, produced by a plant ot 
”0 ſame denomination, more properly called winter- 
cherry. 7 7 
ALKERMES. An Arabian term in medicine, denoting a 
celebrated remedy, of the form and conliftence of a con- 
fection; whereof the kermes-berries are the baſis, incHhr- 
porated with pippin-cyder, roſe- water, ſugar, amber- 
greaſe, muſk, cinnamon, aloes wood, pearls, and leat- 
gold; but the ſweets are uſually omitted. See Kermes. 
The confectio alkermes is chiefly made at Montpelier in 
France, from whence the greateſt part of Europe is ſup- 
plied with this commodity. : | | 
ALLAY. See Alloy. 


ALLEGEAS. A ſtuff manufactured in the Eaſt Indies ; of 


which there are tWh kinds, ſome of cotton, and ſome of 
ſeveral kinds of herbs, ſpun like flax and hemp ; their 


. 


lengths and breadths being of eight ells by five, ſix, or ſe- | 


ven eighths, and of twelve ells by three quarters, or five 
eighths. 5 - 

ALLER. A river in Germany, riſing in the duchy of 
Magdeburg, and running N, W. through the duchy of 


Lunenburg in Lower Saxony, paſſes by the city of Zell; 


after which it continues its courſe N, till it falls into the 
river Weſer, a little below Verden. „ 
ALLEUVRE. The ſmalleſt copper- coin ſtruck in Sweden, 
being worth about the twenty- fourth part of a penny. 


ALLIGATION, in arithmetic, is a rule or operation 
whereby queſtions are reſolved, relating to the mixture 


of divers commodities or ingredients, together with the 
value and effect thereof; being of two kinds, medial, 
and alternate, | 3 & | 


Alligation medial ſhews what the mean price of a pound, 
ounce, &c. is worth, when ſeveral quantities of ſeveral 


values are mixed together. | 


Alligation alternate ſhews how much of various kinds of 


ſimples may be taken to make up any aſſigned quantity 
of a compound, which ſhall be worth a price propoſed. 


ALLOCATION. The admitting or allowing of an article 


in an accompt. | F e 
ALLOTTING, or Allatment of goods, is when ſeveral 
perſons purchaſe a cargo or quantity of goods jointly, 


which are divided into as many parcels or lots ; then the. 
names of all the purchaſers are wrote on a diſtinct piece 
of paper, and applied by any indifferent perſon to the ſe- 


veral lots; by which means the lots, or ſeveral parcels of 


goods, are divided without any partiality, and every pur- 


chaſer has the lot where his name is affixked. 


* a7? 


ALL SAINTS bay, or Baiha de Todos Sanctus, a. ſpacious. 
harbour, fituated in 40 deg. of W. lon. and 12 deg, of 


8. lat. near St. Salvador in Braſil, in South America, on 
the Atlantic ocean. | I | 


* 


ALLOWANCES, is a term uſed at the cuſtomhouſe; under 
which may be included the drawbacks, bounties, and pre- 


miums; but it is more particularly applied to the allow- 


- ances of draught and tare to ſuch goods as are rated by 


weight, and alſo of meaſure to ſuch as are rated by 
All goods and merchandiſes imported into Great Britain 
pay Jane, and are to be delivered either by tale, weight, 


meaſure, or gauge. At landing the goods, the weigher is. 


to call out the full and true groſs weights in the ſcale, 
vVvhich the land- waiters are to enter in their books; and, 


from the total of the ſaid groſs weight, there is to be de- 


ducted an allowance in conſideration of draught, .accord-, 
ing to the following reſpective weights. 2 
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ALL 
under 1 C. IIb. 3 
1 to 2 C. 2 | 1 
Goods weighing J 2 to 3 3 allowances for 
from 3 to 10 4 draughts. 
| 10 to 18 7 . of 


18 to 30 or upwards 9 | 


Except tobaeco of the-Britiſh plantations, which is to be 
allowed 8 lb. draught, only for every hogſhead of 350 lb. 
or upwards, purſuant to the 9th of Geo. II. but it is now 
the practice in the port of London, to give no allowance 
for draughts when the goods are leſs than a quarter of a 
hundred weight. NIELS | 
Theſe allowances for draughts, the land-waiters may, when 
they are very different, inſert in their books, oppoſite to 
each reſpective draught; or, when they are not very dif- 
ferent, compute the ſame, by counting the number of the 
@raughts at each ſeparate allowance, as is the practice in 
London. . | 

The allowance for draught being deducted out of the re- 


allowance called tare, being in conſideration of the outſide 
package that contains ſuch goods, which cannot be un- 
packed without detriment; or for the papers, threads, 
| bands, and other things that bind or incloſe any goods 
which are imported looſe; or, though imported in caſks, 
cheſts, or the like, yet can be unpacked and weighed neat. 
Several ſorts of goods had their tares aſcertained by the 
| farmers of the cuſtoms, in the year 1667, a table whereof 
was then publiſhed by their order, ſubſcribed with the 
hand of Samuel Whittell their ſecretary : which tares hav- 
ing been been approved, have continued in uſe ever 


caſe within the port of I.ondon, unleſs the merchant, 
thinking himſelf, or the officers of the crown, to be pre- 
judiced by ſuch tares, ſhall deſire that the goods may be 
_ unpacked, and the neat weight taken; which may be 
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caſk, or other packages; or, as is particularly practiſed in 


- 
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without the conſent of two land- ſurveyors, atteſted by 


not without the conſent of the collector and ſurveyor. 
And as to thoſe goods which have not their tares aſcer- 
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and ſurveyor in the out · ports, are to adjuſt and allow the 
ſame in the like manner. See Tare, and Package. 
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packages, are weighed beyond ſea before the goods are put 


| kages, marked thereon, as is uſual for moſt goods imported 
from the Britiſh plantations, or elſe inſerted in the invoice: 
in which caſe, if the real inyoice be produced; and the 


— , 6 
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ing ſome of them, that thoſe weights are juſt and true, 
not ſo before, eſteem them to be the real tares, and paſs 


or other packages, are wholly diſregarded, and the real 
tares taken. 5 | 4 


* » 


_ merchant, it is uſually practiſed in the port of London, in 
all caſes where it can bedone with conveniency, and with- 


out detriment to the merchants goods. 


| The tares being known, the following directions may be 
taken from the operation. | bad 6] ; 


* 4 


7. When the tare is ſo much her hundfed weight; take 
the aliquot parts of an hundred weight; as, | 


For 24 per cent. take à of the groſs weight, leſs , 


maining weight, there is, in moſt caſes, to be a further 


fince, and are not to be altered or deviated from in any 


done, either by weighing the goods in each reſpective 
Eaſt India goods, by picking out ſeveral caſks, or other 
packages, of each ſize, and making an average, and ſo 
- compute the reſt accordingly. But this muſt not be done 


their hands in the land-waiters books, and in the out-ports 
tained, two land-ſurveyors in London, and the collector 


But it is to be obſerved, that ſometimes the caſks, or other 


in, and the weight of each reſpective caſk, or other pac- 


officers have ſatisfied themſelves, by unpacking and weigh- 
_ they then, after having reduced them to Britiſh weight, if 


them accordingly ; tho' ſometimes the tares on the caſk, 


But the unpacking the.goods, and taking the neat weight, 2 es > 
being the moſt juſt method, as well for the crown as the 
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For 10 per cent. take 1x of the groſs weight, more; 


8 14, Or 4 of 
7 To» or ; of x 
6 78 lefs 3 
4 + of 7 
2 + of 7 


Or the hundreds weight may be multiplied by the tare 
Per cent. adding to the product a proportionable part for 
the quarters and pounds, if any, and the total being di- 
vided by 112, will give the tare required. | 

2. When the tare is ſo much per hundred pounds, reduce 
the given weight into pounds, if not ſo before, and then 


take the aliquot parts of an hundred pounds; as, 


For 24 1b. per 100 Ib. take 4 of the groſs weight, more + 


21 5 more 28 
20 3 
18 ＋ leſs 28 
16 3 leſs + 
14 78 more + 
12 18 more + 
11 18 more 28 
10 To 
8 70 leſs 4 
7 2 6 more 3 
6 28 more 4 
4 I... - leſs £ 
2 +of 5 | 


Or the ſuttle pounds may be multiplied by the tare? per 

hundred pounds; and the two right-hand figures of the 

product being cut off, the remainder will be the tare re- 
0 Stone. DA ß ͤ 7 IOET q 

. When the tare is by the bag, caſk, or other packages, 

multiply the number of bags, or other packages, and 


. tare, together, and the product will be the total tare. 


4. When the tare is not aſcertained, but marked on 


each caſk, or other packages, it muſt be ſet down oppo- 


* 
- 


will be the tare allowed. 


ſite to the groſs weight; and, being added up, the total | 


The ſeveral tares being found and deducted from the 


gtoſs weight, after the allowance for draught, the re- 

mainder is neat weight, for which his Majeſty's duties are 

to be paid; and if in hundreds weight, and the nature of 
goods requires it, may be reduced to pounds. 

Goods delivered by meaſure, are under three different re- 


gulations. 


I. Such as linens particularly, which are meaſured by 
running meaſure, being no more than taking the piece 
from one end to the other. | wy IG 
And as in Hollands, Flanders, and fome ſorts of German 
linens, the contents in Britiſh ells are often annexed to, 
. or marked on each piece, and likewiſe inſerted in the in- 
voice; therefore there will not be any difficulty in makin 
a perfect entry; fo that no poſt-entry muſt be admitted 
J.. pa Eb gm 
Goods delivered by gauge, are wines, and exciſable li- 
- quors; whoſe quantity to be entered may be pretty nearly 
lering the ſize of the caſks, and what 
accidental leakage or other diminution may have hap- 
0% none oth ene 
ALLOY, or Mllay.. A mixture of different metals, or of 
_ ſeveral portions of the ſame metal of different ſineneſs. 
dee Comme. ðᷣ . „ % EW 
Gold and ſilver are never coined without alloy, which is 
of gopper mixed with theſe two metals, purſuant to cer- 
tain proportions regulated by the ſtates wherein they are 
coined; and brafs- coin has alſo an alloy of copper mixed 
with a few parts of fine ſil ver. * 
Gold- ſmiths, gold · wire drawers, gold-beaters, and jewellers, 


are alſo obliged to uſe alloy in the gold arid filver which 


ag% 


to prevent their melting it, which is unlawful. -- i 
* Brafs-founders have alſo their alloy of copper, is 
tin; yet different according to what they deſign to caſt, 


they manufacture; but leſs in quantity than that of coin, 


2 
* 


4; 


2 * # ; 
as ſtatues, cannons, or bells. 63 [> 
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Laſtly, pewterers uſe an alloy of red copper, regulus of 
antimony, and ſome other minerals. 

There are two ſorts of alloy uſed in the coinage of mo- 
ney ; the one, when uncoined gold and filver are em- 
ployed; the other, when different kinds of coin, or in- 
gots of different fineneſs, are melted together to make a 
new coin. | 

The eſtimation, or rather the proportion, of the alloy 
with the finer metal, is eaſy in the firſt caſe; becauſe 
when the fineneſs of the metal is known by refining, the 
allowed quantity of copper alloy is only to be added, to 
reduce it to the legal ſtandard. 

In the ather caſe, the operation has more difficulty ; yet 
the knowledge thereof is of vaſt importance to mint- 
maſters, and all workers of gold and filver, to prevent 
miſtakes in the alloy neceſſary for gold and filver of dif- 
ferent fineneſs. | ; 5 
All the authors on coinage have given tables for this re- 


ALL 


Remains good 49+32ds ; for which there muſt be 4 drams 
and an half of copper, and then the ſtandard wi.l be 20 
carats 3-4ths; the weight of the metals being conſe- 
quentiy augmented to 2 marks 4 ounces exactly, upon 
account of the augmentation of the alloy. $2 

There remains oy toknow, how the proportion between 
49-32dzof fine gold, and 4 drams and an half of copper, may 
be calculated ; but the operation is eaſy to one acquainted 
with the firſt principles of arithmetic, and who is not 


ignorant that 696-320s good, are equivalent to a mark 


of copper, that is, 64 drams; and that, upon this foot- 
ing, 5-32ds, and 5-8ths, are worth a dram. 
The example which is for the exceſs of the ſtandard, may 


| alſo ſerve for its deficiency ; but in ſuch caſe ſo many 


32ds ſhould he added as are found wanting. 
The principal reafons alledged n for the alloy of 


Coin, are, 1. The mixture of metals, which, as com 


duction; and arithmeticians have their rule of alligation, 


which may be alſo uſed; but the anonymous author of 
a ſmall treatiſe found annexed to that of M. Boiſard's edi- 
tion in 1711, has given the eaſieſt method of putting this 
rule into practice. | 

As this method may be uſed indifferently for gold and fil- 


ver coin, one example will ſuffice: yet it ſhould be ob- 
| ſerved, that the calculation for the alloy of gold is made by 


the 32 parts, which come ſhort of, or exceed the ſtan- 
dard in the metals to be uſed; and that, for ſilver, the 
calculation is by grains of fine metal. | | 

When this kind of alloy is to be performed, or rather the 
eſtimation of the alloy, for _—_ or diminiſhing what is 


wanting, or too much, in the fineneſs, a table of the 


metals to. be melted muſt be drawn forth, containing their 
quality, weight, and fineneſs; which table is divided af- 
terwards into two other; whereof one comprehends all 
the metals that are above, and the other all that are be- 
low, the requiſite fineneſs. 3 Sy 

Each table being calculated ſeparately, by the firſt is ſeen 
what metals exceeding the ftandard, are above the ſtan- 


to prevent the diminution of weight, which might enſue - 


from the mine, are not perfectly pure; 2. The ſavingSof 
the expence, in caſe of refinement ; 3. The neceſſity of 
making them harder, by a portion of ſome other metal, 


from their being rubbed and handled; 4. The melting of 
foreign coins which are alloyed; 5. The charges of coin- 
age to be deducted from the money coined; and, 6. The 
duty belonging to the ſovereign, upon account of his 
power of cauſing money to be coined in his dominions. 

The alloy of copper for ſtatues, guns, or bells, has alſo 
its proportions ;- but as they are arbitrary, and depend ab- 


ſolutely on the taſte and experience of founders, it is ſcarce” 


poſlible to lay down certain rules for it. But M. Felibam 


pretends, that the good alloy for braſs ſtatues ſhould be 


compoſed, the one half of roſe or red copper, and the 
other of yellow copper, or common braſs: tho” others, 
and particularly M. de St. Remy, ſay there ſhould be 4 


pounds of tin, and 8 of braſs, for each 100 weight of red 


dard; and by the ſecond, in what thoſe coming ſhort of 


the ſtandard are deficient; fo that the two products being 
compared, a ſubſtraction will make known what quantity 


of fine or alloy muſt be added, to reduce all the metals to 


copper. And which of theſe two opinions is beſt, muſt 
be left to the deciſion of thoſe experienced in the art. 

To make an alloy for cannon, mortars, and other pieces 
of braſs artillery, the beſt and ſofteſt tin of Cornwall 
ſhould be ufed : 6, 7, and 8 pounds per hundred of copper 


are alſo required, but more or leſs according as the copper 


the requiſite. ſtandard for the new melting: and the fol- 


lowing is the example given by the anonymous author. 


Numb. mks. oz. _ Carats. 

1 1 4 Jacobuſſes at 21 42 
5 Ingots at 20 + 
VW Ingots at 18 2 
4 3 6 Ducats at 1 

oY bY Nobles at 23 4 

8 3 Italian piſt. at 21 + 
4 I2 4 


There are then 12 marks 4 ounces of gold of different 


fineneſs to be brought to the ſtandard of 21 carats 3-4ths. 


In the fix articles compoſing the firſt table, there are three, 


which are the 1ſt, 4th, and 5th, above the requiſite ſtan- 
dard; and three others, the 2d, 3th, and 6th, which are 
below it: ſo that they muſt be ſeparated, and drawn out 
into two tables. 1 9 

Numb. mks. oz. | 


x: I "Þ 9 325 
4 3 6 Ditto 210 32ds 
5 A at Ditto 96 32d 


Sum remaining good in theſe three articles 37 5 Zads 


: LOW GOLD. 
Numb. mks, oz. | 


5 6 Wanting 110 Zads 
CCF Ditto 144 3248 
3: 6 To, 9 Ditto 12 32d? 
| Sum of what is wanting in theſe three art. 266 32ds- 
The two products compared, Gon 285 


Wanting 266 


A 


is either of a good or bad quality. 


The uſual alloy for bells, is 20 pounds of the hardeſt tin 


to 100 pounds of roſe copper; and the alloy for different | 
kinds of pewter veſſels and utenſils, is red copper, regu- 


lus of antimony, biſmuth, or lead. See Ccin 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Tin, 'Pewter, and Plate. 


LLUM, Allan, or Alem, is a white mineral falt, dug out 


of the earth, calcined, and waſhed in ſeveral pits of water. 
It is afterwards boiled, when the impurities ſubſide, leav- 
ing a tranſparent” liquor; which being removed into a 


cooler, and ſome urine added to it, begins to gather into 
a maſs, that is then taken out, waſhed, and melted over 
again, when it is fit for uſe. — „ 


England, rey 6 Flanders, and Sweden, are the countries 


chiefly pr 


hes 


' alum; thau 


ve of allum, which occaſions the ſeveral 
appellations of Engliſh allum, otherwiſe called rock, 
white, ar ice allum, Roman allum, or allum of Civita 
Vecchia, allum of Liege, and of Meziers, and Swediſh 


Cypſella in Thrace. _ 


The beſt Engliſh allum produced in the hills of York- 


ſhire: and Lancaſhire, is extremely white, clear, and 


allum being as ſerviceable in binding the colour upon the 


Beſides theſe mineral ſpecies of allum, there are the ſac- 


neral fimilar to Venetian talc, except that, - inſtead of 


tranſparent, of an acid taſte, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe 


of ſweetneſs, accompanied with a conſiderable degree of 
aſtringeney. Roman allum is alſo of an acid, but diſ- 
agreeable taſte, Allum of Liege and Meziers is much of 


the fame quality as that of England, only fatter, and con- 
ſequently leſs proper for dyers. Allum is of ſome uſe in 


medicine as an abſorbent: but its principal uſe is in dying 
and colouring ; where it is ſo material an ingredient, that 
without it neither of theſe can be tolerably executed, the 
ſtuffs," as gum-water and glutinous oil are in painting. 


charine allum, burnt allum, and plumoſe allum, fold by 


druggiſts and chymiſts; the two former being compoſitions. 


of allum with other ingredients, and the latter being a mi- 


ſcales, 


there is a conſiderable quantity made at 


ſcales, it riſes in threads or fibres, teſembling thoſe of a 
| feather. | | > i 9 8 

IMACARRON. A port-town of Spain, ſituated in the 
province of Murcia, at the mouth of the river Guada- 


lon. and 37 deg. 40 min. N. lat. being 18 m. S. W. of 
Carthagena. See Spain. | 5 
ALMADY is a veſſel, or boat, of great uſe to the mercantile 
inhabitants of India, being frequently 80 feet long, and 
6 or 7 wide; wherein the moſt opulent natives of the 
country carry on a very conſiderable trade, either on their 
own account, or by freighting theſe veſſels to Europeans. 
*” Almady is alſo a ſmall canoe, generally uſed by the Afri- 
can negroes. | 
ALMENE. A weight of two pounds, vſed for the weigh- 
ing of ſaffron in ſeveral'parts of the Eaſt Indies. | 
ALMENDINE, or Albandine. A ſpecies of ruby, but 
ſofter and lighter than the oriental ſtone, with a colour 
more like the granate than the red of the ruby. See 
Ruby. | 
ALMOND, or Almuda. A meaſure for oil among the 
Portugueſe, who ſell their oil of olives by almonds, the 
almond being 4; gallons of Winckefler meaſure. 
ALMOND, or Amydala. A kind of medicinal fruit, in- 
cloſed in a thick 00 and under a thin ſkin, the whole 
being contained under a thick, pulpy, oily huſk. The al- 
mond is the produce of a pretty tall tree, reſembling a 
peach- tree, very common in France, particulatly in Pro- 
vence, Languedoc, Touraine, and the Venaiſin. It is 
alſo commonly produced in Italy and Spain; nor is it leſs 
frequently brought over as a commodity of Barbary. 
Almonds are of two kinds, the ſweet and the bitter : the 
former are of a ſoft, grateful taſte, and are reputed cooling, 
emollient, and nutritive; the latter are held aperient, de- 
terſive, and diuretic ; both of which give the denomina- 


and cookery. 7 
Almonds are a very conſiderable part of the French com- 
merce, on account of the oils extracted from them, as 
alſo by the prodigious conſumption of this fruit in lent. 
The beſt almonds are thoſe of the Venaiſin, the worſt thoſe 
of Barbary and Touraine : but to diſtinguiſh the good from 


the bad, an examination ſhould be made whether they 
pared, to give it a more extraordinary vent, See Oil. 


ney in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies, ons) where 
the couris, or ſmall ſhells which come from the Maldives, 
are not current. | 


Theſe almonds grow in the deſerts of the kingdom of Lar, 
otherwiſe in Caramania deſerta; whence they are tranſ- 
ported to Ormus, an iſland of the Perſian gulph formerly 
poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, which the Perſians, aſſiſted by 
the Engliſh, took from them about the middle of the 


8 are diſperſed over a great part of the Indies. 

5.4 The good or bad crop of this fruit, raiſes or lowers its 
. value: but, one year with another, 40 or 44 are given 
for a pecha, a ſmall copper coin, which is worth about 
a farthing, 1 5525 e FI I A 


America, eſpecially at Buenos Ayres. of 21 per cent. on the 

real value of bulls „paid to the King of Spain for the 
exportation of hides on board European veſſels; and, 
beſides this duty, there is alſo another called gzint or 
7 but only at 4 reals for each hide. 5 
This is alſo an old duty paid upon the Britiſh woollen ma- 
nufactures in Old Spain, being 11 per cent. on ſome, on 
others not above 5 per cent. . Wy 


the horizon, imagined to paſs through all the degrees of 
. 2 ſerving to ſne the altitude of the ſun and 


pear- tree or box, having an arch of 15 degrees; uſed to 


and ſetting, in order to find the amplitude, and conſe- 
a ond the variation of the compaſs. „ 
ALMU A. ors 8 | 
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tion to a great number of preparations in confectionary 


Almonds is likewiſe a fruit, ſerving inſtead of ſmall mo- 


17th century; and it is from Ormus: that theſe almonds 


ALMOXARIFARGO, is a duty in fome ports of Spaniſh 


ALMUCANTARS, in aſtronomy, are circles parallel to 


ALMUCANTAR's fiaff, is an inftrument uſually made of 


take obſervations in the Tun, about the time of its riſing 


A L o 


ALMUNECAR. A port-town of the province of Grana 


da, in Spain, ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 30 veg, 
45 min. of W. Jong. and 36 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 
Ser ,, | 


ſantin, near the Mediterranean, in 10 deg. 15 min. W. ALNAGE, or Aulnage, the meaſuring of woollen manu- 


Fenebe with an ell, and the other functions of the 
alnager. | i CA 
ALNAGER. An officer formerly appointed under the Eng- 
gliſh government, before the making of cloth in England, 
to meaſure and try the foreign cloths; to ſee all cloths of 
aſſize marked, and to take thoſe that were defective into 
his cuſtody, as a fotfeiture to the King ; for which the 
alnager had ah allowance fgom the lord treaſurer, and 
barons of the exchequer. _ | | 
Upon the introduction of the woollen manufacture among 
the Engliſh artizans, the office of alnager was occaſionally 
varied, who was ſworn, by himſeif or deputy, to look 
to the aſſize of woollen cloth made through the land, and 
to the ſeals ordained to be affixed to ſuch cloth as were 
found of ſufficient length, width, and work; beſides, he 
was collector of the duty impoſed on woollen cloths, and 
had the general direction of the whole. However, the 
alnager was afterwards abridged of his meaſuring and 


ſearching, whereby the office became ſeparated in three 


diviſions, having their particular names of ſearcher, mea- 
ſurer, and alnager; ſo that there is now a peculiar mea- 
ſurer, diſtinct from the alnager, or collector, for allowing 
the ſize of the length and breadth of every cloth made in 
England and Wales. But this office is ſo much degene- 
rated from its original intention, of inſpecting the good- 
neſs of the commodity, and ſupporting the credit of the 
Engliſh manufacture, that the ingenious Sir Joſiah Child, 
in his diſcourſe on trade, has made an obſervation, «That 
all the attempts which our fore - fathers made, for regulating 


cular officer, in a ſhort time reſolved but into a tax on the 
commodity, without reſpect to the goodneſs thereof : as 


was moſt notorious in the caſe of alnage, which was in- 


| tended for a proof of the goodneſs of the commodity ; 
and to that purpoſe a ſeal was invented, as a ſignal that 


the commodity was made according to the ſtatute ; which 


ſeals, it is ſaid, may now be bought by thouſands, and 
put on what the buyers pleaſe.” Lee ollen cloth. 


are every where even, this commodity being 5 ALOEs, in medicine and pharmacy, is the inſpiſſated juice 


of a plant of the ſame name, much uſed as a purgative 
remedy, The aloe plant is produced in ſeveral parts of 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; and it is alſo found in ſome 
European countries, particularly the mountains of Sierra 
Morena, in the province of Andaluſia in Spain. 
Ancient naturaliſts ſeem to have been acquainted with only 
one particular ſort of aloe, but the moderns- have dif- 
covered above forty other kinds; however, among this 
number, there are not above twelve that yield the purga- 
tive P be: which is uſually diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, 
the firſt being called /uccotrine, becauſe it is the produce 
of Succotra, or Zocotora, an iſland in the Indian ocean; 
which is the pureſt and moſt tranſparent, being friabſe, 
of no ſmell, black in the lump, but of a beautiful yellow 
colour when broken; and this is brought in ſkins from 


patic, becauſe of its Iiver- colour, which is reſinous, ſmells 
like myrrh, has a yellow colour when pounded, and is 
chiefly brought from China z though it alſo grows in 
Perſia, Egypt, and Arabia, from whence it is brought in 
gourds of different weights, from 2 to 1co pounds. Fhe 
third is called caballine, or horſe-aloes, being the moſt 
impure, the blackeſt, and the ſtrongeſt of all; it is pre- 


pared. in Jamaica and Barbadoes, and brought over in 


large gourds from theſe iſlands, where the Americans for- 
merly uſed to pitch their veſſels; but it is of little uſe 


among Europeans, excepting for horſes and cattle, from 


whence it is denominated; though ſome confound this 
with the hepatic, but, in effect, that and the ſucc:trine, 


are the only two-ſorts commonly known in our ſhops; 
the former being "preferable for internal uſes; the er 


for external, and both are extremely. bitter 
Ale rofata is a preparation. of the aloes juice with roſe- 


Aloes, alſo gives the denominatien to a kigd of Indian 


# 

wood 
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of manufactures, when left to the execution of any parti- 


the Levant and the Eaſt Indies. The ſecond is called he- 


* 
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wood of a delicate fragrancy, much uſed: in the Eaſt as a 

- perfume, and ſo called for its exceeding bitterneſs, which 
reſembles that of the aloes juice: the tree grows in China, 
and Cochinchina; it affords three different ſorts of wood, 
but the calambo is only known to Europeans, which is of 
a tan colour, light, and veiny, reſembling rotten wood; 

the beſt ſort is of a blackiſh purple colour, and ſo light as 
to ſwim on water; as it is hot and drying, it is eſteemed 

- a great ſtrengthener of the nerves, and is brought over 
in ſmall flat bits of a very fragrant ſcent, eſpecially when 
caſt on the fire, where it melts like wax. 

ALOFT, on high, far above reach, a word common with 
ſeamen, by whom it'is principally uſed. _ 

 ALOOF, a ſea term, ſignifying as much as keep your luff ; 

being a word of command from that him conns, to the 


man at the\helm, to keep the ſhip near the wind, when 


ſhe ſails upon a quarter-wind. 

ALOSE. A fiſh, reſembling the pilchard, but much larger, 
and is of the number of thoſe called ſeaſon, or paſſage- 
fiſhes, becauſe it never comes up rivers but in the ſpring, 
The roes of the aloſe, are as much eſteemed in the Eaſt 
Indies, as thoſe of the ſturgeon in Muſcovy; and the 
commerce thereof is not leſs conſiderable, as ſeveral ſhip 
loads are uſually conſumed there. - | 

ALOUCHI. A ſweet-ſcented gum, oozing from the tree 
that produces the white cinnamon. | 

ALOWAY. A port-town of Scotland, ſituated on the 

river Forth, in 3 deg. 45 min. of W. lon. and 56 deg. 
TO min. N. lat, being 5 m. E. of Stirling, and remark- 
able for the coal mines adjacent to it. 2 

ALPAGNA, an animal much reſembling the lamas, and 
vigognas, except that it has ſhorter legs, a flatter muzzle, 

and having ſome ſimilitude to the human viſage. The 
inhabitants of Peru reckon it among their. beaſts of bur- 
den, and generally make it carry about a hundred weight: 
of its wool they make ſtuffs, cords, and bags; of its bones, 
inſtruments for weavers; and they even make an advan- 
tage of its dung, uſing it for fuel, both in their chambers 
and kitche. . WT LY 
The wool of the alpagna paſſes eafily for that of the vi- 
gogna; and is generally mixed with the latter, which comes 
from Peru into Spain. | | 

ALPHABET, in a mercantile ſenſe, ſignifies the 24 letters, 
which ſerve either as an index to contain the names of 


correſpondents and cuſtomers, with references to the 
ledger, or to particularize the reſpective books of account. 


ALPHANIX, white barley-fugar, or twiſted- ſugar; to 
which this extraordinary name is given to make it the 

more valuable. | „ 

ALPISTE or Albia, a ſort of ſeed, fold by corn-chandlers, 
for feeding birds, eſpecially in the time of breeding; 


which is of an oval figure, of a pale- yellow, bordering 


upon the iſabel· colour, and ſomewhat bright and gloſſy. 
ALQUIER. A liquid meaſure uſed in Portugal for oil, 
containing fix cavadas, or 2 gallons : Wincheſter mea- 
ALU\. TER, is alſo a meaſure for grain at Liſbon, 60 of which 


make a muid, or 3 Engliſh quarters; 2 ; alquiers being 


one Engliſh buſhel. DS | 
The alquier is alſo uſed in other ſtates of the kingdom of 
Portugal, particularly in the Azores and the iſland of St. 
Michaels, where it is the ſame as in Lisbon: but in O- 
porto it is 20 per cent. more. e 


AMB 


ALTENA, A-port-town of the dutchy of Holſtein, in Ger- | 


many, ſituated on the river Elbe, in 10 deg. of E. lon. 


and 53 deg. 51 min. N. lat. being a modern town, built 
by the Danes to rival nA, 
mart for the ſale of the merch 


in trade, and made the 
andiſe brought from the 


Indies by the Dutch Eaſt-India company. See Denmark. 


ALTIN. A Ruſſian money of accompt, worth 3 copees, 


100 of which make a ruble, or 48. 6d. ſterling. 
ALTOM.. A name given in ſeveral ſtates of the Grand 


ſignior, as alſo in Hungary, to what Europeans commonly 
call a ſeguin; however this name is ſeldom given but to 
thoſe coins which have the ſtamp of the Turkiſh Em- 
peror. 5 | 5 'S 
ALUM. © See. Allum. 7 ee | 

AMADABAT. The capital of the province of Guzurat, 


See Sequin. 


or Cambay, in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated in 72 deg. of E. 


long. and 23 deg. 40 min of N. lat. where the 


| ngliſh, 
and other Europeans, have their reſpective factors, and 
purchaſe fine chints, calicoes, and other Indian merchan- 
dize. See India. | 5 


= = | | 
AMADOW. A kind of black match, or tinder, brought 


AMADOWRIC, is a fort of cotton generally brought front | 


AMAK, or Amatka, a Daniſh illand in the ſound, on the 


when united with lead, is of a ſoft, friable ſubſtance, of 


from Germany, and made of the fungous excreſcencies 
gfowing uſually out of old trees, particularly oak, aſh, and 


r: to which ſome ſome give the name of pyrotechnical 


ſpunge, upon account of its readineſs in taking fire. 


Alexandria, in Egypt. 


'AMAIN, in the ſea language, ſignifies yielding, ſubmitting, | 


or ſtriking the top-ſail. 


coaſt of Zealand, ſituated in 13 deg. 5 min. of E. long. 
and 55 deg. 29 min. of N. lat. See Denmark. 


AMALGAMA, or Amalgam, is a chemical preparation, 


of a maſs of mercury incorporated with ſome metal; and, 


a ſilver colour. N 8 | 
AMAN, a Levantine cotton cloth, of a blueiſh colour, 


brought by the way of Aleppo. 


AMANTEA. A port-town of Naples, ſituated near the 


bay of Eufemia, in 16 deg. 20 min. of E. long. and 39 


deg. 15 min. of N. lat. See Italy. 
AMAPALLA. A port - town of N. America, in the pro- 


vince of Guatimala, ſituated on the gulph of Amapalla, 


in the Pacific ocean, in 93 deg. of W. long. and 12 deg. 


30 min. of N, lat. See Spaniſh America. . 


AMAZON, a river riſing in Peru, in S. America, which, 


running a courſe of 3000 miles and upwards, within 4 


deg. of the equator, falls into the Atlantic ocean by ſeve- 


ral channels, giving the country through which it paſſes 
the name of Amazonia: it overflows annually, like 
others, between the tropics, when it is 150 miles broad 
at the mouth ; and, conſidering the length of its courſe, 
or the depth of its water, appears to be the greateſt river in 


the world. 


AMBAMARTAM, or Ambara, the capital of Abyſfinia, 


* 


AMBASSADOR. See Embaſſadir. 
AMBER, Succinum, or Carabe, is a 
- ſubſtance, of a gummy or bituminous, form, or conſi- 


ALQUIF OUX, or Arquifou. A kind of mineral lead, very 


heavy, eaſily reduced to powder, and hard to be melted ; 
but when broke it appears in ſhining ſcales of a whitiſh 
colour, ſomewhat ſimilar to that of the needles of anti- 
mony; and, as potters uſe it to give their works a green 
varniſh, it is generally called potter's ore in . 8 
Alquifoux is exported from England in pigs of different 
ſize and weight; which ſhould be choſen in large pieces, 
very heavy, the ſcales ſhining, and reſembling tin-glaſs. 
ALSEN. An ifland in the Leſſer Belt, at the entrance of 
the Baltic ſea, ſituated in 10 deg. of E. long. and 55 deg. 
12 min. of N. lat. between Sleſwic and Funen, 100 m, 
W. of Copenhagen. See Denmark. 7 DT”. 


ALTEA. A port-town of the province of Valencia, in 
Spain, ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 15 deg. of W. 


lon. and 30 deg. 40 min, of N. lat. See Spain. 


ſituated in 35 deg. of E. long. and 13 deg. of N. lat. on 


the E. ſide of a lake, out of which the river Nile riſes. 
See Ethiopia. | e | 


yellow tranſparent 


ſtence, but of a reſinous taſte like oil of turpentine, 
chiefly found in the Baltic tas ee along the 
coaſt of Pruſſia; it is alſo found in Sileſia, Bohemia, Jut- 


land, Holſtein, Denmark, and Samogitia, being of. great 5 
utility in medicine and other arts. þ | | 


Naturaliſts are infinitely divided as to-the origin of amber, 


and whatclaſs of bodies it is appurtenant to; ſome referring 


it to the vegetable, others to the mineral, and ſome even 


to the animal oeconomy: but the moſt probable opinion 


is, that this gum is a vegetable, formed on the popſar and 
fir trees, of which there are extenſive foreſts on the coaſt 
of Sweden, from whence it is blown into the ſea by the 
impetuoſity of the ſtrong northern winds, where it is per- 


fected by the ſaline quality of the ſea, and afterwards 
caſt upon the adjacent ſhores, by which the King of Pruſſia 


_ obtains a conſiderable revenue. 


The moſt remarkable property if amber is, that, when 
_ rubbed, it W other bodies to it; by friction it is 
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trees where the wild bees! | 
It is found on the Maritime coalts of ſey 


much dege 


AMBERADA, or Ambreada b | | 
uſed in trading for flaves on ſome òf the African coalts, 

| large and red 

pieces of it, whereof the thouſand, conſiſting of twent 
1 35 Arrinigns weigh three pounds; and there are others of a. 

ſſcmaller ſize, and alſo red, which weigh but two pounds 

AMBE 


a ſimilar ſpecies to the "coidha . ee it 
aſo 


: ales > 


and fome that is, and afterwards caſt up 


6 a 9 5 þ * 2 | 74 | 3 F 4 
found in thaw bowels. ' This laſt ſort is the worſt of all, 
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yellow, * and black; the two latter are ſup- 
poſed of a di 


toys, on account ots tranſparency; though it is now 
nerated I value; but the White is principally 

valued for medicinal uſes, as being beſt digeſted, of the 
moſt odoriferous ſmell, and contaming the greateſt quan- 
tity of volatile falt. » Abbe et 
it of Amber, is an acid liquor, procured from the gum, 


2 


pulveriſing and diſtilling it in à fand- heat. | 
il of amber, is a ine, tranſparent, ponderous, yellow 


dil, procured after the ſpirit, by increaſing the degree of 


fire. * _ | Ny 2 
Volatile ſalt of amber, is the principal chemical production 
of amber, being a peculiar white, tranſparent, acid falt, 
which riſes after the oil; but the great conſumption * of 
this medicine, and the ſmall proportion that amber yields 
of it, cccaſions it to be MP adulterated with ſal 


armoniac, nitre, cream of tartar, 


t of coral, and other 
ingredients. 1 | 


. P 
* 
1 
- * 


Tinfture of amber, is procured by ' digeſtion in ſpirit of 


wine, with a ſand heat. | 
Black amber, fee Fet : and 8 


almoſt like ambergreaſe ; it flows liquid, from an incifion 


made in the bark of a fine large tree in New Spain, called 
by the natives ole; but it hardens, as it grows older, 

into a ſolid form, and is brought to Europe in barrels, _ 
where it is reputed an excellent balſam againſt the ſciatica, 


is the faQitions. amber-bead 


particularly at Senegal. There are ſome 


EASE, Ambergrie, of'Ambre gr 


production, there is a'greater variety: of opinions among 


_._- naturaliſts, than there is colours of the drug, which is 
| whitiſh, browniſh, blackiſhggand flreaked with yellow, 
_ . _ - though more commonly of a greyiſh or aſh-· colour; how- 

ee ever, the moſt-probable account of its formation is held to 

© be the honey-combs e hes the ſea from the rocks or 
ild their apiarie. 


de conjeclured, that the ambergreals has originally 
in a fluid ſtate, or at leaſt that it has been mel 


formed itfelf afreſh, inveloping ſuch bodies as happened Mai 
t ih in ies way, Goo 9} 
_  Ambergreaſe muſt be choſen in large pieces, of an agree- 


There is amb 
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brought ts yield ght pretty copiouſly in the dark, and is 
- reputed of ſome medicinal etc, ß. 
Amber is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to its colonts, intog 


2 
* 5 


> grifia, is à fra- 
grant gum that melts almoſt like wax, uſed both as a per- 


_ fume, and as a cordial z but with regard to its origin and 


- 


— 2 


erent nature and denomination; the one unfform, and too 
. called jets and the other ambergreaſe ; the elbw is gene- 
rally prized by thoſe, who work it into beads, and other 


"x 


dle. ch, and ſuch like things. 
AMBER - ſeed, or Muſk-ſerd, is che ſeed of a 


2 
* 


AMELCORN. Freneh rice, 


- 
on 


turpen- 


: * w 


23800 miles. VVV 
This extenſive continent is divided into two. great parts, 
in the form of peninſulas, -which are joined by an iſthmus 


5%, 
* 0 


F is 


FF 
ate une maarbled with blackiſh, whit 


a 9 * | 7 . AME 
| der of amber, ſee Caras. 

Liquid amber, is a kind of balſam, or reſin, like = 
tine, clear, reddiſh, or yellowiſh, of a pleafant ſmell, 
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; for which, reaſon. it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from 1 That which is either all black or all white, 
is alſo good for nothing; as likewiſe that which is ſmooth, 

| pure, which is commonly falſified, or 
— ee e 
„that which is of a grey aſh- colour, 
zor yellowiſh 


atif fetains Gömme bd nell from the place where ic bas 


been lod 


entitely 


ots, is che beſt. 


It is even ſometimes covered with a cruſt, black. on the 


outſide, wherein are found birds bills, bits of bones of cut- 


plant, 


tuated in 126 deg, of E. lon. and 3 deg. 40 min. of S. 


lat. See Molucca i/lands. 


frequently made. 


of the terreſtrial globe, and is ſituated between 35 and 145 


deg. of W. lon. and between 80 deg. N. and 58 deg. of 


from the Eaſtern continent, or old world, on the E.; by 


oo between 8 and gooo miles 


* 


ide REF. BTL I „ WAITE 2234 * 5 7 
The firuation of theſe two parts has given chem their 
- denomination; that to the north being called North Ame- 


„the two greateſt 
PCC 
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nada, Pepayan, Guiana, Peru, Chili, Paraguay, Braſil, 5 
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; but. by. 
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Magellan, Le 
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Indios brauotz or brave Indians; as likewiſe except the 


FPpain is alſo in poſſeſſion of the richeſt and beſt. part of 


Spaniards ſometimes viſit, but where they have no co- 


Where they are beſt eſtabliſned, Barbadoes excepted, are 


have the iſland of Newfoundland, remarkable for its cod- 


prehending Quebec, Mount Real, Port Royal, Richelieu, 


— oct ADR teeny 
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tuzueſe; and alſo except ſome parts of Chili, Mugellatica, 

and the iſthmus of Darien, whoſe inhabitants they have 

not yet ſubjected to their yoke, and therefore, call them 

great any of the Amazons, and almoſt the whole 
Gu 


country of Guiana, whete the French and Dutch have 
ſome ſettlements. | e 


Nonth America, as far as Miſſiſſipi, California, and Flo- 
rida, their dominions extending on the South ſea, from 


40 deg. N. to 45 deg, S. latitude. 


The iſlands belonging to the Spaniards are Hiſpaniola, 
otherwiſe called St. Domingo, enjoyed at preſent by the 
French, in conjunction with them; Cuba, Porto-Rico, 
St. Margaret, and ſome others leſs conſiderable, which the 


lonies. 


Neꝛxxt to the Spaniards, the Engliſh have the moſt flouriſh- 
ing colonies in America; whereof thoſe on the continent 
are New Britain, or Eſkimaux ; Britiſh Canada, or the 


coaſt of Hudſon's bay ; and Nova Scotia ; which compoſe 
the north diviſion of the Britiſh territories : New England, 


New York, the Jerſeys, Penſylvania, and Maryland, 
which compoſe the middle diviſion: North Carolina, 


Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, whigh compoſe 


the fouth diviſion, . | 


The iſlands belonging to the crown of Great Britain, are 
St. Chriſtophers, baden, Barbuda, Anguilla, Antigua, 
Montſerat, Nevis, and Dominica, all of them being among 
the Antilles; Providence, and other places in the Lucayas, 
or Bahama iſlands. But their moſt remarkable iſlands, 


the Bermudas, and Jamaica; and, beſides theſe, they 


1 


_— on the grand bank not far from that iſland, | 
The French poſſeſſions on the continent are Canada, com- 


and Frontenac; Miſſiſſipi, or Louiſiana, with Cayenne, 


and ſome lands upon the river of Surinam. 1 | 
Their iſlands are Deſirada, Granada, Martinico, Maria- 


lante, Guardeloupe, St. Bartholomew, Santa Cruz, and 

t. Martin, where the Dutch have alſo ſome plantations, 
all theſe being among the Antilles. 

The French are alſo in poſſeſſion of the ſouth part of St. 

Domingo, and the ſmall adjacent iſland of Tortuga, with 

Louiſburg, or Cape Breton, on the coaſt of Canada. Be- 

fore the war for the ſucceſſion of Spain, the French alſo 


_ poſſeſſed Acadia on the continent, Placentia in New- 


foundland, and part of St. Chriſtophers, one of the moſt 
conſiderable of the Antilles. But all theſe were ceded to , 
the Britiſh crown by the treaty of Utrecht; and the right 
to the four neutral iſlands among the Caribbees is yet un- 


determined between the crowns of Great Britain and 
France. | rok 


The only poſſeſſion in America belonging to the Portu- 


gueſe, is the coaſt of Brazil, which extends from the river 
of the Amazons to that of St. Gabriel, near the river de 


la Plata; this coaſt having fourteen diviſions, whereof the 


moſt remarkable among the Europeans are Fernambuco, 
or Pernambuco, the Bay of Todos los Santos, or All 
Saints, and Rio-Janeiro. - | h EE 


The Dutch, ſo well ſettled in the Eaſt Indies, have but an 


inconſiderable . in the weſt, where all their co- 


lonies amount only to the iſlands of Saba, St. Euſtatia, 


and the half of St. Martins, which are the ſmalleſt, and 
leaſt conſiderable of the Antilles: but, by way of ſome 
equivalent, they have Bonaires, Aruba, and Curaſſo; 
which being ſituated at no great diſtance from Carthagena 


and Porto-Bello, afford the Dutch frequent occaſions of 


carrying on a rich contraband trade, under the very eyes 


of the Spaniſh govergors, who uſually wink at their illicit 


proceedings. 5 3 

Surinam, at the mouth of the river of the ſame name, 
upon the coaſts of Guiana, is a colony belonging to the 
Dutch, as alſo Bamron, Aprouvace, and Berbice: all which 


_ are on the continent, and are in a manner ſeparated, by 


Cayenne, belonging to the French. 


e The Daney e elated iy 8 Pu of AMERICAN ocean. See On. 


St. Thomas, where the Hamburghers have alſo a factory; 
which is not far from Porto-Rico; and the Danes have 
alſo another among the Virgin iſlands. 

* It is true, that the Duke of Courland, with his Germans, 
as alſo the Swedes, made ſome attempts to obtain acquiſi- 
tions in this new world of opulence, the former in ſome 
of the Antilles, and the latter in North America; but 
their projects being unſucceſsful, they cannot be numbered 

among the European nations, wh diſpute the entire poſ- 


expelled by the Spaniards, through a neglect of the new 
coloniſts by the Britiſh government. Nm 


America, Portugueſe America, Spaniſh America, and In- 


under that diſcovery, and a grant from the pope, have al- 
in prejudice to all other nations. But the other Euro- 


ken poſſeſſion of ſuch parts of America as were moſt ſuit- 
able for carrying on a beneficial commerce: ſo that at 


America; and the Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Danes, 
tinent. | 
Ihe principal commadities of the ſouthern part of Ame- 


rica, are gold and ſilver: the gold is of three ſorts, ingots, 
grains, and duſt ; and the ſilver of two kind:, bars and piſ- 


other beaſts. The pearls are either the produce of Mar- 


Saint Foy de Bogotta, in New Granada, The other leſs 
valuable commodities are ſugar, tobacco, ginger, indigo, 


' tanned, the others undreſſed; quinquina, cacao, vaniila ; 
medicine, as campeachy or log-wood, yellow ſanders, 


ſaſſafras, brazil, guaiac, cinnamon, roſe-wood, fuſtic, 
 Indian-wood, Ween ebony, ſaſſaparilla; three ſorts of bal- 


_ oranges, and ſyrups of the ſame; wax, honey, jalap, me- 
extracted from fiſh ; rice, wheat, flower, and all ſorts of 


- cloths, flannel, and bags of Peru; befides a fabrication of 


Lienza de la 


dant in gold and ſilver, than any other parts of America. 


quantities in the Caribbee iſlands, and the greater iſlands 
_ Miſlifipi, and New England; while Buenos Ayres, Hiſ- 


Which drugs and merchandiſes are explicated under; 


A MR 
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ſeſſion of America with the Spaniards. 
The ſame may be obſerved of the Scots; who having 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Iſthmus, and on the river of 
Darien, at the beginning of the 17th century, were ſoon - 


But for a more particular deſcription of the reſpective 
countries in poſſeſſion of the ſeveral European powers, 
and of the territories ſtill uncultivated in America, fee 
Britiſh America, Daniſh America, Dutch America, French 


dian America. | ; 
As the diſcovery of America was made in the year 1492 
5 Chriſtopher Columbus, a Genoeſe, at the expence of 
erdinand King of Caſtile and Arragon, the Spaniards, 
ways pretended an excluſive right to this part of the world, 


peans have diſregarded ſuch frivolous pretenſions, and ta- 


preſent the Portugueſe haye almoſt a moiety of South 


are in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of the northern con- 


toles. The chief merchandiſe of the northern parts, are 
ſkins and furs, of caſtors, otters, elks, lynxes, deer, and ſome 


garetta in the north ſea, or the Iſlands de les Perlas in the 
ſouth ſea: and the emeralds are produced from a mine near 


caſſia, maſtic, aloes, cotton, tortoiſe-ſhells, vigoanes woot, 
the hides of bulls, cows, and goats; thoſe of goats being 


various ſorts of wood, uſed in dying, inlaying; and in 


ſams, Tolu, Copa, and Peru; occidental bezoar, cochi- - 
neal, roſin, ambergreaſe, gum copal, quickſilver, ſea-falt, 
ſal-gem, and falt of ſulphur; ananas, candied lemons and 


coacham, pitch, and tar; olives, oil of olives, and oil 


dried pulſe ; brandy drawn from molaſſes, and other ſtrong 
waters; horſes, mules, and all ſorts. of cattle ; woollen 


linen, cloth, generally called zocouy, and by the Spaniards 

Terra, to diſtinguiſh it from foreign linen. 
But thoſe commodities are not to be commonly found in 
all parts of America alike; ſome being the product of one 


place, others of another, according as the ſun or climates 


are proper for their production and culture; ſo that the 
mountains and rivers of Chili and Potoſi are more redun- 


Sugar, tobacco, indigo, and ginger, are found in greater 


adjacent, than any where elſe. The richeſt furs are the 
ſingular commodities of Canada, Acadia or Nova Scotia, 


paniola, and Cuba, yield the moſt profitable hides, and 
the coaſt of Florida the moſt excellent tobacco; all of 
| their 

reſpective heads. - "oe 


£4 nw! * 
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AMETHVST. A precious ſhone, 
clining to a purple, and foune 
old. | | | | | 
| The oriental amethy/ts are the moſt eſteemed, thoſe of Ma- 
dagaſcar the leaſt, and thoſe of Carthagena and Germany 
are a medium between both. There are alſo ſome in 
Auvergne in France; but they are as little prized as the 
factitious. The manner of cutting them adds to the 
beauty of the colour, and of conſequence to the value of 
the ſtone, which is counterfeited with * 5 
AMIANTHUS. A ſtone ſcarce known but nominally ; yet 
remarkable for the virtues aſcribed to it by Pliny, and ſe- 
veral antients; who ſuppoſed it capable of being ſpun into 
an incombuſtible thread. „5 
Some confound it with plume-allum; which has il 
particles, but not reducible to thread, and other wiſe 
conſumable by fire; others pretend that it is burnt pla- 
ſter, baked glaſs, or the ſpeculary ſtone, otherwiſe called 
zalc; and others think that it is a tree; to the bark of 
which, when beaten, and ſpun, they attribute the ſame 
virtue as to the amianthus of the antients. ,,  _ 
AMIENS. The capital city of the province of Picardy in 


„ 
of a violet colour, in- 
in ſeveral patts of the 
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tures; tho” not equal to thoſe of Abbeville. See France. 
AMIERTIES. Cotton cloths brought from the Eaſt Indies. 
 AMMI, or Semen Ammeos. A kind of aromatic ſeed brought 
from the Levant, and uſed as a compoſition in Venice 

treacle, being the produce of a plant of the ſame name, 
called in Engliſh Bi/hops-weed, whoſe ſeed is much like 
grains of ſand, round, ſmall, and of a lg colour. It 
Is alſo called ammi Creticum, or Athiopic | 

it from the vulgar ammi, or common Biſhops-weed ; and 
it is ſometimes alſo denominated cuminum Athiopicum, 
The ammi is reckoned inciſive and aperitive, and excellent 
againſt the bite of ſerpents: it ſhould be freſh, ſomewhat 
of a bitter taſte, and of an odorifetous ſmell. | _ - 
AMMONIAC, or as it is ſometimes, though improperly, 
called Armoniac, is a kind of gum, of uſe in ſeveral medi- 


alſo di 
branches and roots of a ſpecies of ferula growing fre- 
_ quently on the Lybian ſands, eſpecially about the places 
where it is imagined the temple of Jupiter Ammon for- 
merly ſtood; hence it is pretended the name has its de - 
( 6 ro. 

This gum is brought to Europe in drops, or in great 


ternally yellow, eaſily fuſible, reſinous, ſomewhat bitter, 


and of a very ſharp. taſte. and ſmell like garlic ; that in 


lumps is loaded with drops, and free from any ſcrapings 

of wood, ſtone, or ſand, which is a denotation of the 

beſt quality. .#% ; ” 4 v7 3 * 
Sal ammoniac is a kind of ſalt, more uſually wrote ar- 
moniac. ii . 


dall; which, by the ſtatute of the 12th uf Cha. II. might 


by the iſt of James II. if imported without licence from 

his Majeſty, they are to be 

. 36 
AMOMI. 

per. | 25 N r 

AMOMUM, Amomum vulgare, or Amomum officinarums, is 


. * 
- 4 


N 
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and ſmell, reſembling the muſcadine grape: it is about the 
| bigneſs of a chick-pea, round, membraneous, and divided 
grains, of preat | er 

and ſome what like the Engliſh baſtard ſtone- parſley. The 


10 | ſhells are round, light- coloured, heavy, and well filled; 
and ſhrivelled, is of no value: however, ſeveral people 
confound the amomum with the great cardamomum, tho 
they have no manner of reſemblance. | 83 

AMGRGO. An iſtand of 


* „ 


bs } 
r 
eee 


France, remarkable for its woollen and linen manufac- . 
cum, to diſtinguiſh 


cinal compoſitions, brought from the Eaft Indies, where 
it is ſuppoſed to ooze from an umbelliferous plant. It is 
filled in white drops, after an inciſion, from the 


lumps: that in drops ought to be white within, and ex- 


Lac ammoniacum is a diſſolution d the gum in vinegar. 
AMMUNITION, in general, ſignifies all ſorts of military 
| ſtores and proviſions; but more eſpecially powder and 
be prohibited to be exported at the royal pleaſure; and, 
forfeited, with treble the. 
A name given by the Dutch to Jamaica 
a fruit brought from the Eaſt Indies, of a hot, ſpicy taſte 
into three cells, which contain ſeveral brown angular 
uſe in the compoſition of Venice treacle, 


neweſt amomum is always the beſt, eſpecially when the 
but that ſort whoſe pods are light, with black ſeeds, ' 


the-Archipelago, ſituated in 265 


deg. 15 min. of E. lon, and 37 deg, of N. lat, See Tur ih 
i lands. | „ 15 | 
AMoun T. A term uſed in arithmetic and booł- keeping 
lignifying the total, which ſeveral ſums addcd together 
roduce. SSS 
AMOUR. A river whoſe ſource is in Siberia; it ruds E. 
through Chineſian Tartary, and falls into the bay of Co- 
rea, in the Pacific ocean. 
AMOUSES: Counterfeit gems, or artificial precious ſtones, = 
AMOY. An iſland belonging to China, ſituated in 118 
deg: of E. lon. and 25 deg. of N. lat. See China. 
AMPHORA.. The largeſt liquid meaſure uſed at Venice, 


— 
* 


containing four bigorza's; each bigorza being four quarts, 
or an Engliſh gallon. _. 5 1 
AMSTERDAM. The capital city of the province of Hol- 
land, ſituated in 4 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 
20 min. of N. lat. dee United Provinces. 
ANABOA, or Annabon. See Annabo g. 
ANACARDAS. A ſort of beans brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, reſembling the great beans produced in England. 
They are of ſome uſe in medicine; their goodneſs con- 
ſiſts in their magnitude, newneſs, and dryneſs, and the 
whiteneſs of the 1 — when peeled; from which anacar- 
dine honey. is extracted. | | | 
ANACOSTE. A kind of woollen diaper fluff, manufac- 
tured at Leyden in Holland, and ſome towns of the Au- 
ſtrian and French Netherlands; which is uſually ſent 
black and white into Spain, where there is a great de- 
mand for it, the piece being about an ell broad, and 20 
ells long. | | 
ANAGROS:; A meaſure for corn uſed in ſome towns of 
Spain, particularly at Seville, containing about ſix buſhels 
Wincheſter meaſure. _ _ 5 
ANANAS, Nanas, Fayama, or the Pine- apple, is a fine 
fltuit, of the produce of the Antilles iſlands in America, 
and alſo of the coaſt of Guinea in Africa, adorned on the 
top with a little crown, and a bunch of red leaves reſem- 
bling a fire. It is generally allowed, both for its delicious 
flavour, and beautiful colour, to be the king of fruits; 
for tho the pulp is fibrous, it diſſolves in the mouth with 
the rich complicated taſte of the peach, the quince, and 
the muſcadine grape altogether. 1 
This fruit is uſually about the ſize of an apple, and ſome- 
times as big as the melon; but there are three different 
ſorts, diftinguiſhed by their colour, form, and taſte; be- 
ig the white ananas, the pointed, and the pippin ; all of 
- which produce an excellent liquid confection, ſent from 


( 


the Antilles iſlands ; the ananas is alſo uſed in phyſic : but 
they are principally - uſed in making the ananas wine, 
which is almoſt equal to malmſey ſack, and will intoxi- 
cate as ſpeedily, In about three weeks it generally turns, 
and three weeks afterwards becomes far ſuperior to what 
it was before, only it is more fumy and inebriating, 
 ANATA, Anitto, or Attila. A kind of red dye brought 
from the Weſt Indies, made of a red flower that grows on 
ſhrubs ſeven or eight feet high. It is caſt, like indigo, 
into ciſterns, or tubs, full of water, with this diffe- 
rence, that the flower is only uſed, whereof the leaves are 
taken aſunder; and, when rotten, they are reduced, by 
much ſtirring, into a thick and liquid * which is 
put to dry before the ſun, and afterwards formed into rolls 
The Spaniards are the only perſons who cu'tivate and 
prepare the anotto, the plantation which the Engliſh had 
>” St. Angrly in Jamaica being quite ruined. Engliſh 
dyers make more account of this drug than of indigo; 
for which reafon the merchants of Jamaica, who have it 
from Porto Rico, purchaſe it one fourth dearer, giving 
about 1 8: 6 d. per Ib. for indigo, and 2 8. for anotto. 
At preſent the Europeans, who trade in this drug, have 
the greateſt part from the bay of Honduras, where it ſells 
extremely well; and there is always between 50 and 60 
ber cent. profit, when bought at the firſt hand. = 
NATOGISM. the uſe, intereſt, or increaſe of money, 
paid by a borrower to a lender; which is more- properly 
x ap to an accumulation of intereſt, extorſion, or uſury. 
See C7 5 * f 5 | . * ; ' x Pe , Y Lt 4 ; 
rn or Natron, is a. kind of native ſalt- petre, or 
nitre, found in Egypt. See Salt-petre. 


ANC 


ANCHOR, A large, ſtrong, inſtrument of iron, crooked 
at one end, and formed into two barbs, reſembling a hook; 
faſtened at the other end by a cable, of the utmoſt utility 
at ſea, and in navigable rivers, to retain, and faſten vel. 
ſels of burden. Travellers tell us of people in the Indies, 
who make uſe of wooden anchors in their navigation; 
but the inhabitants in the iſle of Ceylon, in lieu of 
anchors, uſe ponderous round ſtones ; and in ſome places 
4 kind of wooden machinery is uſed, loaden with ſtones. 
The parts of an anchor are, firſt, the ring, into which 
the cable is faſtened ; 2d, the beam, or ſhank, which is 
the longeſt part of the inſtrument ; 3d, the arm, which 
runs down into the ground ; at the end of which is the 
4th, the fluke, or palm, being that broad and picked 
part, with its barbs like an arrow head, which faftens 
into the ground ; 5th, the ſtock, a piece of wood faſtened 


to the beam, near the ring, ſerving to guide the fluke, fo 


that it may fall right, and fix into the ground ; though 


nothing in the whole inſtrument is moveable except the 


ring. | 

There are ſeveral kinds of anchors: 1. The largeſt is called 
the ſheet anchor, and is never uſed but in violent ſtorms, 
to prevent the ſhip from driving aſhore. 2. The two. 
bow anchors, or bowers ; called the firſt and ſecond bower, 
or beſt and ſmall bower, which are lefs than the ſheet 
anchor, being uſed for ſhips to ride in a road or harbour. 
3. The kedger, or redger, which is a ſmall anchor, with 
a hauſer faſtened to it from the ſhip, dropped in the-? 
middle of the current of a river, by which means her 
head is winded about. 4. The grapnel, uſed for a ſmall 


ſhip, boat, or galley, without ſtocks, and having 4 hooks, 


or hold-faſts. 5. The ſtream-anchor, which is a ſmall 
one, faſtened to a ſtream-cable, for a ſhip to ride in gentle 
ſtreams, and in fair weather, FED | 
The goodneſs of the anchor is a point of the greateſt im- 
pottance, the fafety and conſervation of the veſſel de- 
pending principally upon its utility: the metal ſhould be 
neither too ſoft nor too brittle ; for which reafon, it is ſaid, 
that, to ſucceed in the fabrication, there ſhould be a com- 
pound of both kinds of iron; particularly the Spaniſh and 
Swediſh iron, becauſe the former is ſoft, and the latter 
brittle ; but if the brittle is ufed alone, the anchor is liable 
to break, and the ſoft is too apt to ſtraiten. TO 

The anchor of a large heavy ſhip ſhould be leſs, in pro- 
portion, than that of a nal light one, according to 
Aubin, in his dictionary of Marine, printed at Amſter- 
dam in 1702; becauſe the fmall veſſel, upon account of 


its Jevity, has not an equal ſtrength of reſiſtance with the 


large one; the defect whereof ought to be ſupplied by the 
weight of the anchor. | 5 
This author alfo exhibits a table, extracted from a Flemiſh 
writer, ſhewing how the weight and make of an anchor 
| ſhould be regulated, according to the inner breadth of the 
ſhip; by which it is apparent, the beam or yard of an 
anchor ſhould be in length two fifths of the breadth of the 
veſſel ; which he particulariſes from a ſhip 8 foot broad, 
proceeding, from foot to foot, to one 45 in breadth, ac- 
_ cording to the following table. | 


Breadth of Length of 


| Weight. 

the , . on 5 
Feet. | Feet. lb. 
1 35 33 

9 3 1 147 

10 4 64 

dr 47 84 

12 4 2 110 

13 5 F 140 

74 3 175 

15 6 216 

16 6 7 262 

17 6+ 314 

r8 7 7 373 

19 — 74 430 

20 8 312 

21 38 4 592 

22 84 681 

23 "93 778 


4 
* 


AND 


Breadth of Length of Weight... 

the veſſel. the anchor. | 
Feet, Feet. lb. 
24 97 884 

3 . 1 1000 

pb leh $645 1124 
27 10 + Wanna 
28 11 5 r 
29 114 1562 
30 12 | 1728 
3¹ 12 1906 
32 12 4 2097 
33 13 5 2300 
34 13 1 2515 
35 14 2742 

36 14 7 2985 

37 14 7 3242 
38 15 3 3512 
39 15 3 3796 
41 16 5 4426 
42 16 K 4742 
43 174 5088 
44 17+ $451 
45 18 3565832 


Weigbing ANCHOR, is the drawing up the anchor out of 
the ground it had been caſt into, in order to ſet fail, or 
quit a port, road, or the like; which is uſually done by 

means of the capſtan, and ſometimes by a windlaſs. | 

ANCHORAGE, or anchoring ground, is a place fit to hold 
the anchor of a ſhip, ſo that ſhe may ride in ſecurity : 

the beſt ground for a ſhip to anchor in is ſtiff clay, or 

hard ſand; and the beſt riding at anchor is, when a ſhip 

is lanid-locked; and out of the tide. | —_ 

Anchorage alſo denotes a duty taken of mercantile veſſels 
for the pool of the haven where they caſt anchor; becauſe, 
the ground in all ports and havens belonging to the ſo- 

' vereigh of the country, no man can let an anchor fall in 

| — JO paying for it to the delegated officer. 


This duty is paid in France by the captains, and maſters 
of mercharit-ſhips, to the king, er admiral, for permiſ- 
fion to enter the ports and harbodrs of the coaſt of France; 
but this duty has no interference with average; nor is it 
binding to inſurers, being only to be paid by the maſter 
of the ſhip, purſuant to the ordonance of marine of 1681. 
NCHOVL, a little ſea- fiſh, 
e - 1 ft 2 2 
ANCIENT, or Enfign, is the flag, or ſtreamer, borne in 
the ſtern of a ſhip. $2 1 . 
ANCOBER, or Rio Cober, a river on the coaſt of Guinea, 
in Africa. . l | | 
ANCONA. A port-town in Italy, under the-dominion of 
the Pope, fituated in 15 deg. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 20 
min. of N. lat. See Ita 
ANCONY, in the iron-mines, a bloom wrought into the 
Kgute of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with a 
ſquare rough knob at each end. 1 


— * 


| ANDAMAON, or Andman iſlands, otherwiſe called the 


Archipelago of Andamaon, are Indian iſlands ſituated in 
the bay of Bengal, in E. lon. 94 dep. and between 10 
and 15 deg. N. lat. comprehending the iſlands of Anda- 
maon proper, Low iſland, Cocos, Marcondao, High 
- Mand, Ifle de Torre, Crita iſle, Carnicular, and Poſſa, 
with ſeveral other inferior  iflands on the coaſts of 

Martaban and the Siameſe. Such places as are inhabited 
in this archipelago, are in the poſſeſſion of a harmleſs in- 

offenſive people, living principally on rice, fruits, roots, 

and herbe, with which they furniſh the European ſhip- 
ping; av alſo with ſome groceries, as ginger, pepper, 

denjoin, and other drugs; but theſe people have been 
fabubouſly repreſented, by voyage writers, as cannibals; 
and even Monfieur Savary, through this uncharitable cre- 
| 1 _ not AGE aw. a race of the An- 
thropophagi, termi m ſavages only becauſe they are 

— — 2 with 92 and 2 of Europeans, 

2 | | al 


generally uſed in ſauce, See 


ANI 


and taxing them with treachery who have little opportu- 
nity of exhibiting a breach of fiducial truſt. See India. 

ANDERO, St. A port-town in the province of Biſcay, 
in Spain, ſituated in 4 deg. 30 min. of W. lon, and 43 
deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 

ANDES mountains, run almoſt the whole length of South 
America, through the countries of Peru and Chili; being 
parallel to, and but a little diſtance from the Pacific ocean, 
and eſteemed the higheſt land in the world. See Sp 
America. ; 

ANDROS. An ifland of the Turkiſh archipelago. See 
Turkiſh Iſlands. 1 . 

ANEE, or Aſie. A corn meaſure uſed in ſome provinces 
of France, particularly in the Lyonnois, and Macconnois ; 
and contains fix buſhels ; 14 11 anees, being one laſt, or 
ten quarters Engliſh meaſure. 


ANEGADA. One of the Caribbee iſlands in America, 


ſituated in 63 deg. 5 min. of W. lon. and 18 deg. of 


N. lat. | 
ANGEIOGRAPHIA, is the knowledge, or deſcription, of 
all kinds of ancient inſtruments, veſlels, and utenſils, both 
domeſtic, military, and nautical ; as alſo the conſideration 
of the different coins, weights, and meaſures, of the ſe- 
veral nations. 5 | 1 
ANGEL. A gold coin formerly current in England for 
10 8. but now out of uſe, having its name from an angel 
repreſented on it; being 23 carats 3 fine, and weighing 
4 penny weights; of which there were alſo ſome coined 
in France, while the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of Paris, 
in the reigns of Ch. VI. and Ch VII. of France. 
ANGELICA, called alſo archangelica, and radix firiaca, a 
medicinal plant, and one of the ingredients in Venice 
treacle. It is moſt frequently found in the mountainous 


* 


parts of Bohemia, and the root is in moſt eſtimation, 


though the leaves are often uſed, which are of a darkiſh_ 


green, long, and indented; and the angelica ſeed is alſo 
of uſe, which is flat, like a lentile ſeed. The beſt angelica 
roots are large, long, and white within; they ſhould not 


be worm- eaten, and ſhould have a little bitterneſs of taſte. 


The angelica ſeed is uſed to make ſugar-plumbs, and the 


roots and branches are generally candied by confectioners. 


Angelica water, is a compound water extracted from angelica 
roots. 


ANGELO, St. A port · town of Apulia, in Naples, ſituated 


on the gulph of Venice, in 16 deg. 25 min. of E. lon. and 
41 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. e | | 
ANGLESEA. A county of N. Wales. See Brit ſp Iſlands. 
ANGOLA. See Guinea. | 


ANGOURA, or Agra, a city of Afiatic Turky, in the 
province of Natolia, ſituated in 33 deg. of E. lon. and 


41 dep. 5 min. of N. lat. 150 m. E. of Conſtantinople. 
See 7575 Ry. | LEES 


ANGUILLA, one of the Caribbee iſlands, ſubject to his 


Britannic majeſty. See Britiſb America. ONS 
ANHOUT, one of the Daniſh iſlands. See Denmark. 
ANIAN. or 4jan, a ſtreight, ſuppoſed to lie between the 
N. E. of Aſia, and N. W. of America. * 


Anian. A country on the caſtern coaſt of Africa. See 
Ethiopia Superior. | 


 ANIAN, is alſo an iſland belonging to China. See Chineſe 


 Wlands. 


ANJENGO, or Anjingo, a ſmall town, and factory, on the 


Malabar coaſt, and hither peninſula of India, belonginę 
to the' Engliſh- Eaſt India company, and ſubordinate to 


the government of Bombay; whence their merchandiſe 


conſiſts principally in pepper and callicoes; the town being 

ſituated in 76 deg. of E. lon. and 7 deg. of N. lat. 

India. 1 5 | 
ANIL. The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and ſtalks indigo is 
prepared. See Indigo. | an | 


See 


ANIME, or gum anime, is a kind of gum, or reſin, uſed in 


perfumes, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the eaſtern and 
the weſtern : the latter diſtils on an inciſion made in a 
tree called courbat, frequently found in the Spaniſh, pro- 
vinces of America, which is tranſparent, of a very agree- 


able ſmell, and of a colour like frankincenſe:: the former 


has three diſtinctions; the white ſort, a blackiſh kind like 
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myrrh, and a pale ſort, which is dry and reſinous. This 
gum is alſo of uſe in pharmacy, but the apothecaries 
uſually ſell bdellium for gum anime. See Baellium. 

ANNINGA. A root growing in the iſlands of the Antilles, 
of uſe in refining ſugar. 

ANISE, or Anil. a greyiſh wood brought from the Faſt Indies 
in thick log, and called anſe upon account of its ſcent, 
which is like that of the plant of the ſame name. 

The aniſe-wood is not only uſed in inlaid works and 
turnery ware, but druggiſts fell the ſeed, which they diſ- 
guiſe under difterent names, calling it ſometimes aniſe of 
China, Siberia, the Philippine iſlands, and the Indies; 
and, to give it more reputation, they moſt commonly 
call it the ſeed of badtan, or zingi. This ſecd, which is 
incloſed within a very hard and very thick ſmall pod, 
reſembles that of the coloquintida, except only that it is of 
a tanned and ſhining colour, and of a pretty good ſcent. 
dee Co/oguintida, 
The Chineſe uſe it to prepare their tea; and the Dutch, 
in imitation of them, put ſome into that liquor; as 
alſo into their ſherbet, pretending that it gives a more 
a2reeable flavour, | | | 

ANISEED, or Aniſz-ſeed, a medicinal ſeed, or grain, pro- 
duced by an umbiliferous plant of the ſame name, com- 
mon in gardens; where the good aniſe-ſeed ſhould be 
new, large, clean, of a good ſmell, a poignant and aro- 
matic taſte, and without bitterneſs. 
The ſeed yields by diſtillation a white cordial oil, called 
affine of anniſeed, of a very ſtrong penetrating ſmell ; and 

y the ſame diſtillation is procured a limpid water ca'led 
aniſeed water. 3 

ANKER. A liquid meaſure chiefly uſed at Amſterdam, 
being the fourth part of the aem, and containing 2 ſtekans; 
and each ſtekan making 16 mingles; ſo that the anker 
contains about 32 gallons Wincheſter meaſure. 

ANNABASSES. A kind of covering, made at Roan in 
France, and in Holland, of à and in length, and 3 in 
breadth, ſtriped equally with blue and white, about an 
inch in breadth; which is one of the beſt commodities 
_ the French Guinea trade, eſpecially on the coaſt of 

ngola. | 1 175 

ANNABOA, or Anunabon, is a mountainous iſland near the 
coaſt of Guinea, fituated in 2 deg. of S. lat. and 200 m. 
to the weſtward of Congo; having a convenient road for 
ſhips on the lee-{ide of the iſland, which is about 10 leagues 
in circumference, and abounds in cattle, hogs, poultry, 
oranges, cocoa-nuts, and ſuch other fruits as are uſually 
found in hot countries, with Indian corn and rice. The 
name of Annabon, or happy year, was given it by the 
Portugueſe, who diſcovered 1t on new years-day 1571, and 
who have ſtill the government and propriety of the iſland 
but moſt of the inhabitants are negroes, brought hither 
from the continent of Africa, and their deſcendents ; 
though there are alſo a mixed breed of mulattoes, and ſome 
Portugueſe. See the iſland of St. Matthew. | 


ANNAMABOE, an Engliſh factory, on the gold coaſt of 


Guinea, in Africa. See Guznra. 


 ANNAPOLIS. The capital of Maryland, in N. America, 


| ſituated in 78 deg. of W. lon. and 39 deg. 25 min. of N. 
lat. See Britth America. 5 OE, 
A town of Nova Scotia, ſituated in 64 deg. 
of W. lon. and 45 deg. of N. lat. See Britiſß America. 
ANNEALING, the art of painting, or ſtaining, glaſs. 
ANNUITY, a yearly rent, or revenue, paid either for 
term of life, or of years, or in fee, or for ever: the com- 
putation of its value belonging to political arithmetic. 
Dr. Halley, in his obſervations on the Breſlau bills of 
mortality, ſhews, that it is 80 to 1 a perſon of 25 years 
of age, does not die in a year; that it is 5 £ to 1, a man 
of 40 lives 7 years; and that one of 30 may reaſonably 
expect to live 27 or 28 years: ſo great a difference is 
there between the life of man at different ages, that it is 
100 to 1, 1 of 20 lives out a year, and but 38 to 1, 
that 1 of 50 lives 10. Whence, and from ſome other 
obſervations, he conſtruQted the following table, ſhewing 
the value of annuities for every 5th year of life to the 
7oth. „ „ 
* | Pp 


Age. 


ANN 
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Age. Years purchaſe, Age. Vears purchaſe. 
1— — 10,28 40 — — 10,57 

PS nk 43 — 999. 
—A OSS 30% =... Ges 
I5 — — 13,33 0 
20 — — 12,78 60 — — 7,00 
33 —ͤ 3 y8 7 05 — — 6,54 
30 1 e 5532 
35 — — I1,12 


Annuities, at this time, compoſe a conſiderable part of 
the national debt, and are now carried on as a kind of 
trading buſineſs. The firſt introduction of annuities in 
Great Britain, was owing to the exigences of the war 
carried on againſt France, ſoon after the revolution; 
when the government, in 1692, returned again to the 
pra ice of raiſing money for the current ſervice of the 
year, by mortgaging the public revenue for a term of 
years; and in this way they went further than any ſeſſion 
had done before; for, by this act, they charged beer, ale, 


and other liquors, with an additional exciſe for a term of- 


99 years, from the 25th of January 1692, and mort- 
gaged it as ſecurity for the payment of 10 1. per cent. per 
annum, until the year 1700, and 7 I. per cent. afterwards, 
with the benefit of ſurvivorſhip, for the lives of the no- 
minees, or 14 1. per cent. per ann. for a ſingle life to any 
natives or foreigners, that ſhould become contributors to- 
wards advancing the ſum of one million to the govern- 
ment before the 1ſt day of May 1693. As intereſt may 
be called the price of ready money, and as that price 
muſt always be higher in time of war than in time of 
peace, becauſe of the increaſed demand, it is ſurprifing 
how miniſters that had any conſideration, could think of 
ſuch a method as this for raiſing money ; for let the in- 
tcreſt be ever ſo high, if a power of redemption be re- 
ſerved, it may be reduced as ſoon as peace is reſtored ; 


but, by this irredeemable method, a high price is fixed 


upon the nation for a long term of years. A nation felling 
annuities at ſuch a time, 1s, like a gentleman ſelling his 
eſtate for half price, rather than to pay a little more than 
common intereſt upon a mortgage for a few years; yet 
this method was more obſtinately inſiſted on than any 
other; and it has been ſince continued ſo far as to become 
the principal part of the national debt; for the capital 
ſum on which annuities were granted by the government 
for ſeveral loans, chargeable upon the different branches of 
the revenue, and transferable at the bank of England, a- 
mounted, in 1751, to 18,402,4721. 10d. the capital for the 


old and new ſouth ſea annuities amounted to 27,302,203 J. 


5s. 6 1 d. and the capital on annuities, payable at the 
exchequer, amounted to 312,000 l. but, on the reduction 
of the national intereſt, ſeveral of theſe annuities were 
paid off. See Fund, Bank, Eaſt India Company, . South 
Sea Company, National Debt, Exchequer, and Lottery. 

As there were ſubfiſting a great number of different funds 
for annuities, eſtabliſhed at different times, and by diffe- 


rent acts, which made it neceſſary to keep many different 


accounts, and, conſequently, was both troubleſome and 
expenſive; an act was paſſed, in the year 1752, intitled, 


An act for converting the ſeveral annuities therein men- 
tioned, into ſeveral joint ſtocks of annuities, transferable 
at the bank of England, to be charged on the finking fund, 


and for other purpoſes therein mentioned; by which act, 


eight different ſtocks of annuities, amounting in the whole 


to 9,137,821 J. 55. 14 d. principal money, at 31. per 
cent. were, by ſubſcription, to be erected into one joint 
ſtock, from the 24th of June in the ſame year, and the 
annuities made payable out of the ſinking fund, and tranſ- 
ferable at the bank. And, moreover, by the ſaid act, 
other ſix different ſtocks of annuities, amounting to 


17,701, 323 J. 18 8. 9d. principal money, at 31. 10 8. per 


cent. until the 5th of January 1756, or the 7th of Janu- 
ary 1758, and 31. per cent, afterwards were by ſubſcrip- 


tion to be erected into two joint ſtocks of annuities from 
the roth of October 1752, and the annuities made pay- 


able out of the ſinking fund, and transferable at the 
bank ; which two joint ſtocks Jaſt mentioned, were, after 
the 5th of April 1758 to be confolidated into one, and the 
annuities to be payable and transferable as before: and 


ANT 
for anſwering the ſaid annuities, all the taxes, or funds, 
formerly appropriated to their payment, were, from the 
ſaid 25th of June 1752, and the 10th of October enſuing, 
appropriated to, and made part of, the ſinking fund, after 
reſerving ſufficient to pay the annuities for lives at the 
exchequer, and other charges and incumbrances charged 
on theſe funds. | 
And, by two clauſes at the end of this act, it was pro- 
vided, that the firſt and laſt ſubſcribed old ſouth- ſea an- 
nuities ſhould, after the faid 5th of April 1758, be con- 
ſolidated into one joint ſtock ; and that, after the ſaid day, 
the firſt and laft ſubſcribed new fouth-ſea annuities ſhould 
be conſolidated into another joint ſtock : ſo that, from 

| henceforth, the parliament will not be fo much troubled 
with providing for deficiencies of old funds; and it is to 
be hoped, this will be a foundation for uniting all the 
taxes appropriated to the payment of the public debts, or 
to the civil lift, into one fund, and direQing the ſeveral 
payments to be made out of the ſame, which would render 


the buſineſs of the exchequer much leſs an, an leſs \ 
and / 


myſterious, and conſequently leſs liable to ſrau 
| miſtakes; but this cannot be expected, whilſt the crown 
has the ſurplus of the duties appropriated to the civil liſt, 
over and above 800, ooo I. per annum; becauſe that furplus 
would then go towards paying off ſo much of the public 
debt yearly. 


ANODYNE mineral, or mineral anodyne. See Cry/tal mineral. 

ANSEL. See Auncel., 

ANSLO. A port-town of Norway, ſituated in 10 deg. 
12 min. of E. lon. and 59 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on a 
bay of the ſea in the province of Aggerhuys, 100 m. N. 
of Gottenburg, ſubje& to Denmark. 

ANTALIUM. A ſhell, in the form of a tube, an inch 
and a half long, and of the thicknefs of a quill, hollow 
within, furrowed with ſmall lines, larger at one end than 
the other, ſometimes whitiſh, ſometimes greeniſh, and 
incloſing a ſmall ſea-worm : but there is another kind of 
antalium, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall tubes joined together. 
Both are of the number of alcalies; and as ſuch, apothe- 
caries uſe them in ſeveral galenical compoſitions. | 

ANTARCTIC, denotes the ſouth ; ſo that the antarQic 
pole, is the ſouthern pole. : 

ANTARCTIC circle, is one of the leſſer circles of the ſphere, 


parallel to the equator, at the diſtance of 23 deg. 30 min, 


from the ſouth pole. 


ANTEDATE, a fictitious date of a writing, or inſtrument, 


prior to the true date. 


' ANTHORA, a medicinal plant of the aconite kind, grow- 


ing chiefly on the mountainous parts of Switzerland and 
| Savoy, the root of which is reputed a cardiac. | 
ANTIBES. A port-town of Provence, in France, fituated 
on the Mediterranean, in 7 deg. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 
40 min. of N. lat. 3 ip 
ANTICHREIS, a ptedge, mortgage, or pawn : in the civil 
law it is a covenant between the debtor and creditor, re- 


lating to the intereſt or loan of money, upon a mortgage 


or pawn. 


ANTICHTHONES, in geography, are thoſe people who 
inhabit countries diametrically oppoſite to each other, in 


which ſenſe it amounts to much the ſame as Antipodes. . 


ANTICIPATION, the doing a thing before the limited 


time, by which a debt is ſaid to be anticipated, if diſ- 
charged before the time of payment. 


ANTICOSTE, an iſland lying before the mouth of the 


river St. Lawrence, in N. America, in 64 deg. of W. lon. 
and between 49 deg. and 52 min. of N. lat. fubje& to 
the French, but a barren country. See French America. 
ANTIGUA, one of the Caribbee iſlands. See Britiſb Ame- 
rica, under Great Britain, | We ware 
ANTILLES iſlands, are the ſame as the Caribbees. See 
Caribbee Iſlands. | a 
ANTIMONY. A mineral ſubſtance, or a metalline qua- 
lity, having all the apparent characters of a real metal, 


excepting malleability. It is found in mines of all metal, 
but principally thoſe of filver and lead; though when 


found in gold mines it is of the higheſt eſtimation : it has 
alſo its own mines, particularly in Hungary, Tranſy 
vania, Germany, and ſeveral provinces of France. 

The texture of antimony is ſomewhat peculiar, being full 
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* = of little ſhining veins, or threads, like needles, and brittle 
aas glaſs; though ſometimes there are veins. of a red or 
olden colour intermixed, which is called ne , antimony, 
that without them being denominated female : but both 
ſorts are of general uſe in the diſſolution of metals, eſpe- 
cially in caſting of cannon balls ; and it has alſo many me- 
dicinal virtues. | 
The common, or crude, antimony of the ſhops, is ex- 
tracted by large crucibles from the mineral as dug out of 
the earth. Butter of antimony, is a white, gummous 
liquor, otherwiſe called ic oi of antimony, which is uſually 
prepared of crude antimony, and corroſive ſublimate : 
this butter may be converted into an oil, called alſo recti- 
fied butter of antimony ; it alſo produces a white, ponde- 
rous powder, called mercurius vitæ, and powder of alga- 


mineral. There are alſo ſeveral other ſorts of prepared 
antimony ; as the ceruſs, or calx of antimony ; cinnabar 
of antimony ; clyſſus of antimony ; crocus, or liver of 
antimony ; diaphoretic antimony ; diaphoretic nitre of 
antimony ; flower of antimony ; glaſs of antimony ; ma- 
giſtry of antimony ; regulus of antimony z' golden ſulphur 
of antimony ; prepared antimony ; and revivifted anti- 


from the mineral. | 
ANTIPAROS, an iſland of the Turkiſh archipelago. See 
Turkiſh Iſlands. | | | 
ANTIPATHES, a-name given to black coral. See Coral. 
ANTIPODES, in geography, a relative term, underſtood 
of ſuch inhabitants of the earth as live diametrically op- 
poſite to one another ; being thoſe who live in parallels of 
latitude equally diſtant from the equator, the one toward 
the north, the other to the ſouth, and under the ſame 
meridian, though 180 degrees, or juſt half of that meri- 
. dian, diſtant from one another: ſo that they have the 
„ ſame degree of heat and cold, the ſame length of night 
and day, but at contrary times; it being midnight with 
one, when it is noon with the other, and the longeſt day 
with one when ſhorteſt with the other. RING 


ſides of the equator ; and who, of conſequence, at noon, 
haue their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. | 


ſouth; the one projecting their ſhadows at noon towards 
the north pole, and the other towards the ſouth pole. 
Antiſcit are frequently confounded with antoeci, who in- 
habiting oppoſite ſides of the equator, have the ſame 
elevation of the pole; and the antiſcii alſo ſtand con- 
0 tradiſtinguiſhed from periſcii. e 
ANT IVARI. A port-town of Albania, ſituated on a rock 
3 near the gulph of Venice, in 19 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. 


See Try. 5 95 

ANTOkECl, in geography, thoſe inhabitants of the earth 
who live under the ſame meridian, and at the ſame di- 
ſtance from the equator; the one towards the north, and 


ſite parallels: ſo that they have preciſely the ſame hours of 


of the ſhorteſt winter's day with the other. | 
ANTOLELE of cloves, are ſuch as remain by chance on 

the trees, after the cloves have been gathered. The fruit 
thus left on the tree continue to grow, and become an 


found of an agreeable ſcent, and very aromatie taſte; for 
which reaſon the Dutch call them the matrix cloves,” or 
mither of c/oves. They are pretty much uſed in medicine; 
but apothecaries frequently ſubſtitute in their place the 


different. See Cloves. 
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ANTONIO, one of the Cape Verd iſlands, ſituated in 26 
dep. of E. lon. and 18 deg; of N. lat. See Cape Verd Iſlands. 
ANTWERP. A city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated 
in 4 deg. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. See 
Auſtrian Netherlands. GT: | | 
APENRADE, A town of Jutland, ſituated in a bay of the 
| 7 | 


rot: of butter of antimony is alſo prepared the bezoar 


mony; all of which are produced, by different proceſſes, 


ANTISCII, in geopraphy, the people who inhabit different 


Thus the people of the north are-antiſcii to thoſe of the 


and 42 deg. 10 min, of N. lat. ſubject to the Turks, 


the other to the ſouth : they have the fame latitude and 
| longitude, only of a different denomination; and they 
live in the ſame ſemicirele of the meridian, but in oppo- | 


the day and night, but oppofite ſeaſons ; for when it is 
noon in the Jongeſt ſummer day with one, it is alſo noon 


inch thick; and with them a hard and black gum is 


ordinary cloves; tho' the virtues, and ſcent, are very 
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Baltic ſea, in 10 deg. of E. lon. and 55 of N. lat, ſubject s 


to Denmark. See Denmars. 

APHRONITRE. A kind of natural ſaltpetre, commonly 
called recꝶ ſalitetre. See Saitpetre. 

APIARY, a place where bees are kept. | 

APOTHECARY, a perſon who profeſſes the practice of 
pharmacy; or that part of phyſic which conſiſts in the 
preparation and compoſition of medicines. 
There are reputed to be about 1300 apothecaries in and 
about London; but theſe, as well as all the apothecaries 
in England, are obliged to make up their medicines ac- 
cording to the formulas preſcribed in the college diſpenſa- 


_ tory: beſides, their ſhops are ſubject to the viſitation of 


the collegiate cenſors, who are empowered to deſtroy ſuch 
medicines as they diſapprove. | 

Apothecaries company of London, was incorporated with that 
of the grocers, by James the Firſt, the gth of April 0; 
but, this not anſwering their expectation, they were ſe— 
parated; and the apothecaries, by letters patent of the 
ſaid king, the 6th of December 10, were incorporated 
by the appellation of The maſter, wardens, and ſaciety 
of the art or myſtery of apothecaries of the city of Lond-n. 
At which time the maſters or ſhopkeepers of the trade, 


members of this company, who, by ſeveral acts of par- 
liament, are exempt from ward and pariſh offices are 
governed by a maſter, two wardens, and 21 afliſtants, 
with a livery of 144 members, whole fine is 16 J. and 
who have a beautiful hall in Black fryars, where they diſ- 
patch their affairs. Inthis hall are contained two large la- 
boratories ; one for chemical, the other for galenical pre- 
parations. Here arc likewiſe prepared vaſt quantities of 
the beſt medicines ; not only for the uſe of the faculty, 
but likewiſe for others; eſpecially for ſurgeons of the 


navy, whoſe cheſts are furniſhed here with all uſeful and 


neceſſary medicines.” | 


* 


To this corporation belongs a ſpacious and beautiful phy- 


fic garden at Chelſea, inriched with a great variety of 


plants, both domeſtic and exotic, which were firſt planted 


in the reign of King Charles the Second. For Charles 


Cheyne, eſq; then lord of the manor of that village, in 


the year 1673 demiſed to the company a ſpot of ground, 
containing 3 acres, one rood, and 35 perches, upon leaſe, 


for the term of 61 years, at the yearly rent of 5 1.- which 


leaſe being to expire in 17 34, Sir Hans Sloane, baronet, 
the lord of the manor, in the year 1721, granted the 
faid ſpot of ground for ever to the ſaid company, upon 
the conſiderations following: iſt, That the ſaid company 


ſhould pay a quit-rent of 5 l. per annum for the ſaid piece 


or parcel of ground, and for ever employ the ſame for a 
\ phylicgarden. LETS: e | | 
2dly, That the company ſhould annually deliver to the 


* 


preſident and fellows of the royal ſociety, at one of their 


public meetings, 50 ſpecimens or ſamples of different ſorts 


of plants, well cured, and of the growth of the ſaid phy- 


fic garden, till the number of ſuch ſpecimens amount to 


| other than that the fociety ſhould deliver the above-men- 
tioned number of fpecimens of plants, to the . preſident 


ard commonalty of the faculty of phyſic, of the city of 


London. Andin caſe of non-performance of the ſaid con- 
ditions by the royal ſociety, then the ſaid ſpot of ground 
garden or ſhould devolve to the faculty of phyſic aforeſaid. 

APPAREL. The habit or cloathing worn by any particu- 


lar people or nation. 


APPIOS, the ſeed of a plant brought from the Levant, par- 
.. ticularly the iſland of Candia, whoſe ſtalks are very ſlender 
and reddiſh; and its bloſſoms are not unlike thoſe of rue; 
the ſeed, which is very ſmall, being of the number of the 
.- commodities ſold by wholeſale grocers. - _ | 
APPLES, are ſeveral kinds of fruits, common in-England, of 
which cyder is made. The cuſtom-houſe rate upon apples 
imported into Great Britain; àre 4 d. the buſhel; 1 s. 
the barrel, containing 3 buſhels, and 38. the barrel for 


pippins or runnits. And, by the ;ſtatute of the 10th of 


Geo. II. an additional duty of 2 8. for every buſhel is to 
be paid by the importers before landing. oe" 


within the city and ſuburbs, only ami-unted to 104. The f 


2000. But, in caſe of non- performance, the ſaid parcel 
of ground or garden ſhould go to the preſident and fellows 
aforeſaid, to be held by them upon the ſame conditions; 
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APPRAISER. A perſon who is a competent judge of ap- 
praiſing, or rating, valuing, and ſetting a price upon goods, 
for which they are properly authoriſed ; and are ſometimes 
called ſworn-appraiſers, for their taking an oath to do 

juſtice between party and party. 3 

APPRENTICE. One bound by covenant to ſerve a m̃er- 

chant, tradeſman, or artificer, a certain time, uſually ſe- 

ven years, upon condition of a ſufficient inſtruction from 
the maſter in the art or myſtery which he exerciſes. 

Sir Thomas Smith ſays, that apprentices are a kind of 

bond-men, or ſlaves ; differing only in this, that they are 

ſervants by covenant, and for a time, | * 

By the ſtatute of 7th Ja. I. proper regulations are made for 

placing out apprentices by pariſh- officers. 

| | By the ſtatute of the 2d and 3d of Q. Anne, it was en- 


acted, That bovs above. ten years of age, chargeable to 
| any pariſh, might, by the juſtices, mayors, and church- 
wardens, be bound apprentice to maſters of ſhips, till the 
B age of twenty-one years; and that their ages ſhould be in- 
ferted in their indentures. That the indentures ſhould be 

| ſent to the collector of the cuſtoms at the port to which the 
maſter belonged, who ſhould regiſter and indorſe the ſame, 
on forfeiture of 5 l. and that the ſaid collector ſhould 
tranſmit certificates of their. names, ages, and to what ſhip 
belonging, to the admiralty. That pariſh-boys bound ap- 
prentice, might, by conſent of the juſtices, be turned 
over to the ſea-ſervice for the remaining time; but that 
their indentures of aſſignment ſhould be regiſtered. That 
the counterpart of their indentures ſhould be ſealed and 
executed in the preſence of, and atteſted by, the collector 
and the officer who brought them; which officer ſhould 
tranſmit ſuch counterpart to the church-wardens. That 
ſuch boys ſhould not be impreſſed, nor liſted into her Ma- 
| jeſty's ſervice, till they were e ghteen years of age. That 
| ſhips from 30 to 50 tons ſhould take one ſuch apprentice, 
= | from 50 to 100 tons two ſuch, and one other for every 
100 tons more. That the maſters refuſtng to take them 
| accordingly, ſhould forfeit 101. That the maſters, after 
| their arrival, and before clear ng, ſhould certify to the 
collector the number of ſuch apprentices aboard. That 
the collectors ſhould tranſmit an account of all ſuch ap- 
prentices to the quarter-fefſions, when required, on for- 


— 
* 


feiture of 51. That the collectors ſhould inſert at the 


bottom of the cocket, the number of men and boys on 
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ture ſo endorſed, if it be executed within fifty miles of 


London, ſhall, within three months after date, be brought 
to the head ſtamp-office, where it ſhall be ſtamped : but 
if it is executed at a greater diſtance from London, then 
fix months are allowed for bringing it to the ſtamp- oſſice. 
That indentures wherein the full ſum agreed on ſhall not 
be inſerted, or the duties not paid, or not ſtamped, or ten- 
dered to be ſtamped, ſhall be void; and the clerk, or ap- 
prentice, ſhall have no privilege of freedom, or uſing his 
trade. That money given to put out apprentices, either 
by pariſhes or public charities, ſhall not pay any duty, 
1 hat forging theſe ſtamps, or any receipt for monies pay- 
able by this act, ſhall be felony without benefit of clergy. 
That where any thing ſhall be given to a maſter, not be- 
ng oy. the duty ſhall be paid for the full value 
thereof, | | 


| The above act was made perpetual by another paſſed the 


fame year, and appropriated to the South Sea company as 
part of their fund: to which there was an additional 
clauſe, that if any maſter or miſtreſs ſhould neglect to pay 
the duties according to the rate impoſed on the appren- 
tice-fee, ſuch perſon ſhould forfeit 501. one moiety. to 
her Majeſty, and the other to the proſecutor. See Stamp- 


duties. 


AQUA-fortis. A corroſive liquor, extracted from ſalt- 


petre, mixed with ſand, allom, or vitriol, which is uſed 


as a menſtruum to diſſolve ſilver, and is commonly held to 


have been invented about the year 1300; being of a va- 
riety of uſes among reſiners, dyers, moſaic workers, co- 
lourers of ivory, book-binders, diamond-cutters, and en- 
gravers. | | 
AQUA marina, a gem, or precious ſtone, of a ſea-green 
colour, from whence it has this denomination ; which is 
found along the ſea-coafts; is ſaid to vie with the amethyſt 
in hardneſs; and ſeveral of the lapidaries take it for tho 
beryl. See Amethy/?, and Beryl. | 

Aqua emmum florum, in pharmacy, ſignifies the diſtilled 
water of cows-dung, when they are at graſs. | $9 
AQUA regia, or aqua regalis, an acid, corroſive ſpirit of 
water, ſerving as a menſtruum in the diſſolution of gold, 
from whence it is thus denominated, becauſe gold is vul- 
garly eſteemed the king of metals; but it is ſometimes 


© Called aqua chryſulca, and hygia. The baſis, or eſſential 


board each ſhip, deſcribing ſuch apprentices ; particularly _ 


their names, ages, and dates of their indentures ; and 

that perſons voluntarily binding themſelves to the ſea-ſer- 

vice, ſhould not be impreſſed for three years, and have 
protections accordingly. 


enacted, That there ſhall be paid the duty of é d. upon 
every pound of every ſum of 501. or under, and 129, 
for every 20s. of every ſum more than 501. which for 
five years ſhall be paid or agreed for, in the putting out 
any clerk, apprentice, or ſervant, to learn any profeſſion, 
trade, or employment, and proportionally for greater or 
leſſer ſums, to be paid by the maſter or miſtreſs ; which 
duties ſhall be tranſmitted into the hands of the receiver- 
general of the duties on ſtamps. That the full ſum given, 


date on the day it was executed; upon pain that every 


every offence, forfeit double the ſum given, or agreed to 
be given; one moiety to the crown; the other, with 
coſts, to ſuch perſon who will ſue within one year after 
the time limited for ſuch clerk or apprentice to ſerve his 
apprenticeſhip is expired. That, over and above the 
ſtamps requiſite for the indenture, another eighteen-penny 


within 'the bills of mortality, ſhall be brought to the 
ſtamp-office, where the duties are paid to the receiver-ge- 
neral; and, upon payment thereof, every indenture ſhall 
be ſtamped within a month after it is dated. But all ſuch 
indentures which ſhall be executed in any other part of 
Great Britain, are allowed two months for the ſtamp- 
duties; and, if the payment is made to a collector in the 
country, he ſhall endorſe a receipt of the money paid to 


By an act paſſed in the 8th year of Queen Anne, it was 


or agreed to be given, with an apprentice, ſhall be writ- 
ten in words at length in the indenture, which muſt bear 


maſter or miſtreſs offending in thoſe particulars, ſhall, for 


ſtamp ſhall be provided; and all indentures executed 


him, and ſubſcribe his name; though every ſuch inden- 
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ingredient in agua regia, is common or ſea ſalt, which is 
the only ſalt in nature that will operate on gold; and 
there are ſeveral ways of preparing it; for, in effect, 
the falt will not fail in its end, in what form ſoever ap- 
plied: but the moſt general way is by mixing common 
ſalt, or ſal armoniac, or the ſpirit thereof with ſpirit of 
nitre and vitrial. . | | 

Aqua vite is commonly underſtood of what is otherwiſe 
called brandy, or ſpirit of wine, either ſimple, or prepared 


nitre, or with common aqua fortis, which is made of 


with aromatics, differently according to the different in- 


tentions: however, a diſtinction has been made between 
them, by appropriating the term brandy to what is procured 
from wine, or the grape, and aqua vite to that extracted 
after the ſame manner from malt. | 


RABIA. That part of Aſia called Arabia is very exten- 


ſive, lying between 35 and 60 degrees of E. lon. and be- 
tween 11 and 30 degrees of N. lat. ſo that it lies between 
the 5th and the 14th N. climate, ſtretching itſelf from the 
N. W. to the S. E. and is ſaid to reſemble the head of an 


ax, being much broader on the S. E. than it is on the 


This country is bounded by Paleſtine, Syria, and Diar- 


beck, or Meſopotamia, towards the north; by Eyrack 
Arabick, formerly Chaldea or Babylonia, and the gulph 


of Perſia, towards the eaſt; by the ocean towards the 


ſouth; and by the Red ſea, and the iſthmus which divides 
Aſia from Africa, towards the weſt; being 1200 miles 
long, and between 8 and goo broad in the wideſt part, 


but ſcarce half ſo much in the narroweſt part towards the 


north. It is uſually divided into three parts, according to 


the nature of the reſpective ſoils: 1. Arabia Felix; 2. 
Arabia Deſerta; 3. Arabia Petrea. Arabia Felix, the 


8. E. part of it, contains at leaſt four parts in five of the 


whole; Arabia Deſerta, which lies to the northward, is 


the next in extent; and Arabia Petrea, which Jies to the 


N. W. 
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N. W. on the iſthmus that divides Aſia from Africa, is 
much the leaſt. But the boundaries are very uncertain, 
or rather there are no bounds at all; becauſe the inland 
country is under the government of abundance of little 
emirs, or Arabian princes, who march from place to 
place, and encamp according as they find water and pa- 


ſture for their cattle; nor is it eaſy to 195 which part of 
the country belongs to one of theſe diviſions, and which 


to another; tho', as to thoſe princes who live in mari- 


time towns, their dominions may be ſet out with a greater 
degree of certainty. © _ | 
There are but few ſprings, and ſcarce any conſiderable 
river in all Arabia, unleſs part of the Euphrates 1s in- 
cluded here, which divides Arabia Deſerta from Diarbeck 
or Meſopotamia ; and the ſeas which encompaſs it on three 
ſides, are the Perſian gulph, the Indian or Ethiopic occan, 
and the Red-ſea. As to the ocean which lies to the S. E. 
of Arabia, it is obſervable that there are no regular tides 
in it, and the current uſually ſets as the wind blows, ex- 


cept on the full or the change of the moon, and then for 
three or four days together it will ſet directly againſt the 


wind; and at thoſe times the water riſes eight feet perpen- 
dicularly upon the coaſt. | 


The wind blows on this coaſt from the S. W. and S. S. W. 


and ſo continues variable to the weſt, with hard guſts, and 


ſometimes rain, from the beginning of April to the middle 
or latter end of Auguſt; when it turns about to the eaſt- 


ward, blowing gently from that quarter until the latter end 
of March, with ſometimes land and ſea breezes, tho' very 
faint. But there is no bearing this coaſt from the begin- 
ning of April till the latter end of July; for then the wind 
blows hard from the S. S. W. to which all the harbours 
upon the coaſt are expoſed, and no ſoundings to be had fix 
miles off the ſhore in many places. 

The Red ſea lies to the weſtward of Arabia; at the en- 


trance upon which from Egypt ſtands the town of Suez. 
Tor is the next port- town to the ſouthward, being about 


140 miles diſtant from Cairo. Moubelen, Madian, Car- 
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Beſides this maritime commerce, th-re is a very rich one 
carried on alſo by land with the caravans from Aleppo and 
Suez, which arrive there in the month of March. Theſe 
caravans, which are uſually two months on the road, and 
join at entering Arabia, make a part of thoſe that conduct 
the Mahometan pilgrims to Mecca and Medina; but then 
are compoſed only of merchants and merchandiſes. About 


a thouſand camels are employes for the carriage of theſe 


merchandiſes, with the proviſions and other neceſſaries 
of the merchants and troops, that march to defend them 
from the Arabians : but the riches of theſe caravans are 
not to be underſtood only of what the merchants make a 
declaration of at the cuſtom-houſe ; becauſe almoſt as oreat 


a ſum is fraudulently concealed to avoid the duty, which 


is pretty conſiderable ; for the merchandiſes of theſe cara- 
vans are velvets, ſatins, gold ſtuffs, woollen cloth, ſaffron, 


mercury, and vermilion. 


The royal veſſel of Suez generally imports the ſame wares, 
beſides a conſiderable quantity of Ruſſa leathers : but as 
to its cargo in ſpecie, it has always a more conſiderable 
quantity of ſilver than what comes by land; tho' it is leſs 


rich in gold, bringing, one year with another, to the 


amount of 70,0001. flerling in filver, and only about 
80001. in gold. 


The merchandiſes which the caravans, the royal veſſel, 
and other foreign ſhips load at Mocha for their return, arc 


partly the natural productions of Arabia, or the manufac- 


tures of the Arabs, and partly what came in ſhips from 
India, Africa, and Europe. | 


The Arabian manufaQures afford but few conſi/erable 


zoka, and Aouz, are the next places to the ſouthward; 


but they are not ſo conſiderable as Jamboe, which lies in 
25 deg. N. lat. in Arabia Deſerta, where there is a to- 
lerable good harbour; but the entrance is very dangerous 


on account of the ſands ; tho? it is now the port-town to 


ſtuffs, and among them ſame cottons, for the moſt part 
pretty coarſe. Of the growth of Arabia, ſeveral perfumes 
are exported ; as frank-incenſe, myrrh, and ambergreaſe; 
precious ſtones, eſpecially Baharan pearls, and cornclians ; 
aloes, balſam, cinnamon, caſſia, dragon's blood, gum 
arabic, coral, ſeveral plants, either medicinal or odori- 
ferous, and coffee, of which there is annually conſumed 


in India and Aſiatic Turky almoſt as great a quantity as 


is exported into Europe. 


'The coffee growing in the neighbourhood of Mecca is 


eſteemed ſome of the beſt in Arabia and it is conveyed 


from thence to Mocha, by the port of Ziden; tho' there 


Medina, being diſtant from it about four days jour- 


ney. R 
Arabia Felix is almoſt as extenſive as the two others, and 


alſo equally ſurpaſſes them in opulence, the number of in- 


habitants, and degree of commerce, which is one of the 
moſt conſiderable in the eaſt. Its principal towns, and 
thoſe of greateſt repute for traffic in this diviſion, are Mo- 


cha, Aden, Chichiri, and Muſcat; gerber with Boſſora, at 
the head of this gulph : however, 
mercantile towns, to which may be added Mecca and Me- 


ere are ſeveral other 


dina, places celebrated for their ſanctity by the Maho- 


metans, and remarkable for their opulence ; but the en- 


trance of theſe two towns being prohibited to all profeſ- 
ſors of Chriſtianity, . under the penalty of death, of con- 


ſequence the Europeans are. ignorant. of their trade; it 


being proſecuted only by the Mahometan nations of India 


and Africa, by the way of Ziden, which is properly the 
port of Mecca, tho! 25 leagues diſtant from it; and by 


Mocha, which may be denominated the Staple. _ 
Mocha, or Moco, is ſituated at the entrance of the Red 


ſea, in 45 deg. of E. lon. and 13 deg. 18 min. of N. lat. 
which is a town of the greateſt commerce in Arabia Felix, 


the trade of Aden being transferred hither about the middle 
of the 46th century, when, the Turks made themſelves 


maſters. of a conſiderable part of the coaſt adjacent to the 
Red ſea; an alteration which happened, as well upon ac- 
count of the conveniency of the ſituation of Mocha, as 


upon account of the royal ſhip, which coming down an- 
nually from Suez, laden with valuable commodities for 


the Arabian traffic, ran too great a riſk in the Straits of 


_ Babel-mandel, through which there was a neceflity of paſ- 
. ling for Aden, formerly the port of its deftination.  _ 


Ihere is ſcarce a company of maritime commerce, either 
of Aſia, Europe, or Africa, but has ſome ſhipping at 
Mocha; from whence the general part of the coffee is 


brought for the conſumption of Europeans. 
by 2 4 ; * \  & EY 
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is an opinion, that the Arabs alter the ſeed of coffee by 
fire, to hinder its production in other places. 
The commerce of Mocha, and other towns of Arabia, 


paſſes through the hands of the Jews and Banians, who 


are generally bankers, merchants, or at leaſt brokers. _ 
The veſſels uſually ſeen in the harbour, are thoſe of In- 


dia and the Perſian gulph ; beſides a great number of Eu- 


ropean veſſels, from France, England, Holland, Den- 
mark, and Portugal; as alſo merchants from Barbary, 


Egypt, Turky, and all Arabia, | 
The ſale of all kinds of merchandiſe is diſpatched there 


with great facility. The Europeans formerly paid 3 per 
cent. for all they bought and ſold, and were privileged to 


ſtore them in private houſes without being obliged to carry 


them to the cuſtom-houſe. Other merchants paid 5 per 


cent. beſides being ſubject to have their merchandiſe in- 


ſpected. But the immunities granted the Europeans turned 
afterwards to their prejudice ; for perſons were appointed 


to make a report to the governor, of the quality of their 


' merchandiſe, and to make them pay a duty according to 


their ſale. | 


The coins which are current at Mocha, are dollars of all 


kinds; but they abate 5 per cent. on the pillar dollars, be- 
cauſe they are reckoned not to be of the pureſt ſilvery and 


the dollar-weight with them is 17 drams 14 grains. All 


their coins are taken by weight, and valued according to 
. ö . O 
their fineneſs. The gold coins current here, are ducats of 
Venice, Germany, Turky, and Egypt. The comaſſees 
are a ſmall coin, which are taken at ſuch a price as the 
government ſets upon them; and they keep their accounts 
in an imaginary coin of cabeers, of which 20 are about 


12 d. ſterling. 


Their weights are the bahar, which is 420 lb. N Engliſh . 


the faſſel, or 28 1b. whereof 15 go to a bahar ; the maund, 


of which 10 go to a fraſſel; the fakea, of which 40 go to 
a maund; and the coffila, of which 10 0 to a fakea.— 


Their dry meaſures are the madeeda, which is 3 pints 


Engliſh ; 
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Engliſh; and they meaſure cloth and filk by the cubit, 
which is 24 inches, | RE 

The veſſels that go from Surat to the Red fea, depart 
uſually about the month of March, and arrive at Mocha 
towards the end of April, or at leaſt before the 2Qth of 
- "the month of May; o.herwiſe they cannot arrive there 
+ the ſame year, upon account of the high winds obſtruct- 


ing the entrance of the ſea; when they muſt paſs the ifle © 


of Socatora, and ſhelter themſelves at the Cape of Guar- 
difeu, to avoid the impetuoſity of the currents all along 
the coaſts of Arabia. RY 

Aden is ſituated in 46 deg. of E. long. and 12 deg. of 
N. lat. a little to the eaſtward of the Straits of Babel- 
mandel, 600 miles S. of Mecca, and 60 miles E. of Mo- 
cha, having formerly all the advantages of commerce 
which Mocha enjoys at preſent. Both theſe towns belong 
to the Turks, who poſſeſſed themſelves of the firſt in 1538, 
ſome time after the great Albuquerque, ſo famous for the 
conqueſts the Portugueſe made under his command in India, 
had unſucceſsfully attacked it, tho with a conſiderable army, 
It is the only port the Grand Signior has on the Arabian 
ſea, and the largeſt and beſt fortified town he poſſeſſes in 


Arabia; the ſituation being adjacent to the mouth of the 


Red ſea, makes it a common harbour to the two ſeas, 
which is what affords it a tolerable commerce, tho' much 
inferior to that of Mocha. | 

Chichiri, ſituated in 14 deg. 50 min. N. lat. and nearer 
the Perſian gulph than Aden, is the firſt town of Arabia 
Felix wherein the Dutch have carried on a trade, ha- 
ving viſited this place before they went to Aden. The 
town of Chichiri has an emir, or Arabian ſultan, for its 
\ ſovereign, who pays the Grand Signior a kind of annual 
tribute of about 700 l. fterling, and 201b. of amber- 
greaſe. A | | | EN” 
This port is generally reſorted to by veſſels from India, 
Perſia, Ethiopia, the Comorra iſlands, Madagaſcar, and 
Melinda. The Portugueſe were alſo formeily eſteemed 
there, and carried on a good trade; tho' now they are 
ſcarcely known. | Dh LR | 
The commodities for this place are much the ſame as 
thoſe at Aden; tho' it ſhould be obſerved, in 


bian trade; becauſe the Arabs, who are extremely fond 
of them, ſeaſon every thing they eat very high. . 


The towns of Shahar, Haſwel, Dofar, Mirabat, Haſen, 5 


Harmin, and Coucreki, have ſome trade; but there is no- 
thing conſiderable in the northern part of Arabia Felix, 

till vou come to the Muſcat, or Maſcat, which is ſituated 
in the gulph of Ormus, under the tropic of cancer, and has 
the greateſt commerce of all the towns adjacent to the 
gulph; where the ſole fiſhery of pearls, in the months 


of June, July, and Auguſt, would be ſufficient to enrich 


it: beſides, it is the repoſitory of all the Arabian drugs 
and merchandiſe, which are tranſported from hence into 
Perſia, Egypt, Syria, India, and Europe. 


to another, after ſun ſet, and before ſun riſe, the better 
to prevent any clandeſtine trafic. a. 
M. Lockhart, who was at Muſcat, ſays that the current 
coins were budgerooks and mamoodas ; that the budge- 


rooks are a mixed metal, not unlike iron, with a croſs 
on one ſite, and were coined by the Portugueſe when 


they were in poſſeſſion of Muſcat ; tho' thirty of theſe 
budgerooks make but a ſilver mamooda of 8d. value: Su- 


rat rupees go for three mamoodas and a half, and Spaniſh 


dollars at 7 mamoodas and. a half: Venetians, Ibrahims, 
and other pieces of gold, are alſo current at Muſcat, where 
goods are commonly weighed by the maund, Which is 
| 57 1b, Engliſh weight ; and the merchants in the town 


| ſometimes weigh by the fraſſel and bahar, but moſt by the 


maund, which is different from that of Mocha; as are 
their weights for gold and filver, and fine goods. 

Sor, or Sohar, is a town ſituated ſomewhat higher than 
Muſcat, on the gulph of Ormus, having a conſiderable 


trade; the inhabitants careſſing ſtrangers, and the harbour 


being very convenient; by which inducements ſeveral vef- 
ſels are ſeen there, eſpecially from Muſcat, Gombroon, 
Surat, and ſome places of the Ethiopian coaſt; the com- 
modities being butter, myrrh, oliban, aloes, and all other 
Arabian drugs, FL | | 


eneral, 
that ſpices are the moſt profitable commodities in the Ara- 


But no per- 
ſons are allowed to go aſhore, nor to paſs from one veſſel 


of them, They 
they found weakly manned at ſea. 5 
them qut of the very road at Gombroon, on the coaſt of 


there is ſomething to be ſaid for thoſe Arabian princes ; 
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Julphar and Elcatif are places of ſome trade; but there 
is nothing remarkable on the gulph of Boſſora, till we 
come to the city of Boſſora, which is fituated in 4 de- 
grees of E. longitude, and 30 degrees of N. latitude, in 


the province of Eyraca Arabic, upon a river called by 
the Arabs Schat-el Arab, about 40 miles N. W. of the 


gulph of Perf. This city is about 12 miles in circum- 
ference, and on account of its riches. and commerce Was 
for a Jong time diſputed by the Arabs, Perſians, and Turks; 
by which laſt it was conquered, in 1668, whilſt Perfia'was 
engaged in a war with the Mogu#t: ſo that now it has a 
free port, governed by an Arabian prince, who is tributary 
to the Grand Signior. Boſſora has reaped an advantage, 
as well as Bander Abaſſi, from the deſtruction of Ormus, 
and at preſent ſhips from all the nations of Aſia and Eu- 


rope are ſeen there, eſpecially of the latter, the Evpliſh 


and Dutch having conſiderable factories there eſtabliſhed 
by their two India companies, either for their traffic. or for 


the more ſpeedy diſpatching letters by land to Evgland 


and Holland, which they do by the way of Damaſcus and 
Aleppo, employing for this purpoſe. Arabs, who are gene- 
rally very light, and expeditious couriers on ſoo mn. 


The Portugueſe have alſo a factory here, but with lietle 


or no buſineſs to tranſag; for the principal commerce 
ians, and Armenians. | 8 | | 

Beſides the trade of Boſſora with Bander-Abafſi, and that 
with the Indians, Moors, and Europeans, it has a conſi- 
derable one with Bagdat, not very far from it, which en- 
joys the conveniency of the Pigris for receivingithe goods 

of Boffora, as alſo with Aleppo, and ad red of the Tur- 
kiſh Aſiatic empire, from u hence caravans come, whereof - 


| E almoſt entirely thro' the hands of the Indians, Per- 


a part is deſtined for Boſſora. w 7 

Among the things which make its commerce flouriſhing, 
may alſo be reckoned the paſſage of Perſian pilgrims to 
| Mecca, who uſually take this route; wherein they not 
only pay great duties to the Turkiſh baſha, but alfo leave, 
either by exchange or fale, ſeveral parcels of goods, where- 

with their little caravans are moſt commonly loaded. © - 

| Laſtly, Boſſora is enriched, and receives no ſmall advan- 


tage from the frauds committed: in Perſia with: regard to 


foreign coins; which, wing of a better alloy than thoſe 
ſtruck in the country, are ſe 6 
vance of the ſultan or baſha of Gombroon; Wwho has his 


ſhare in this contraband commerce, 


nt to Boſſora by the conni - 


A 


The Arabs who live in towns, are a very inconfdeaadie 


number, compared with thoſe that live in tents, who are 
called Bedouins, being a people of no fixed habitation, but 
poſſeſſed of large flocks and herds of camels, ſheep, and 


goats, with which they reve from one part of the country 
to another, where they can find paſture and water for 
their cattle; and, when they have deſtroyed all the fo - 
rage, they load their goods and baggage on their camels, 
with their wives and children, and march on in ſearch of 


freſh paſture, | 55 | 
Whether the Arabs are naturally inclined to that roving . 
ſort of life they have always been remarkable for ; or whe- 
ther the nature of their country requiring frequent remo- 


vals, on account of its ſterility, and the fearcity of water 
in the deſerts, puts them under a neceſſity of wandering 
from place to place, is not very material to inquire: but 
as they have lived in this manner for ſo many ages, it is 
probably as agreeable to them as à more ſettled life is to 


the reſt of the world. But theſe people are not more 
remarkable for rambling, than they are for thieving, both 


70 ſea and land; and that not in ſmgll parties, but by pu- 
bfi 


c authority, in a manner, with their princes at the head 
hey have taken ſeveral Engliſh veſſels which 
They have even cut 


Perſia, in the night-time; and have, more than once, de- 
frauded and robbed the Engliſh merchants of their goods, 


who came to trade with them at Mufeat.' +. 
Ie is very rare that any caravan of merchants paſſes over 
the deferts, but they loſe part of their goods: for the Ara- 
© bian emirs, and princes themſelves, extort money from 
them; tho they 
to have more juſtice than other robbers. 


o not take all, and'fo may be deemed 
And indeed 
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| becauſe the country belonging to them, they might refuſe 
to let the caravans paſs: through their territories at all, and 


: very large; tho', if they were, it would diſcourage the 
ever. their depredations at ſea ſeem moſt inexcuſable, 


-* where nothing but a ſuperior force can protect European 


here are no roads laid out in Arabia; but the caravans ARACA 
| travel over ſandy deſerts, where there is no manner of 


count of the heats ; and people chuſe to travel with the ARACK, Arras, or Rach. A ſpirituous 
cCaravans, in which are frequently 2 or 300 men, and 


Before a caravan ſets out, the merchants elect among 
themſelves a caravan-baſhag-or captain; who appoints the 


And, with the principal men in the caravan, adjuſts any dif- 
| ferences that ariſe in the way. But it is an employment, it 


to pay and compound for ſeveral ſmall duties in the eoun- 


mules, and thoſe who cannot be at that expence, on aſſes; d Qui | 
it being very tireſome riding upon a camel when he goes ſpirits, are Fttle valued by Europeans, and therefore ſel- 


a a foot-pace, but pleaſant enough when he is put into a 
: camels are heavy loaden. 

: tribes, and their. tribes into families; every tribe having ARAINS. Striped or checked arn 
| 'ſheik et kebir ic the prince or monateh of the tribe, and ARANNEA, A ſilver ore, | 


cke ſheiks are hereditary; but when a ſheik of a family 
dies without children, che family chuſes another, with the 
leave of the ſheik el kebir or ſovereign, 


others called iman ; but both ſignify; the office of a prieſt 
28 well as king at as the caliphs of the Saracens) the ſuc- : 
cCeſſors of Mahomet, were, till conquered by the Turks. 
As to the form of the Arabian government and laws, their 
monarchs are abſolute, both in ſpirituals and temporals, 


hey bave no regular militia by land; but the kings com- 


A R 


cenaic, Babylonic, and Acanthine, from the plac 
trees which' produce it, is the juice of by 0 ena * 
in Egypt, of the caſſia kind, called in Latin acacia vera. 
It is very tranſparent, glutinous upon the tongue, almoſt 
infipid'to the taſte, and twiſted ſomewhat in manner of a 
worm; being a gum of much eſtimation to ſtop the pores, 
blunt the points of too pungent medicines, and temper the 
acrimony of the trachea in coughs; but the druggiſts fre- 
quentiy fell gum fenega for the gum arabic. See Acacia, 
and . 6 FI fe | Ek. 
The capital city of a ſmall kingdom, ſiruated 
in 93 deg. of E. lon. and 20 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on 


ARA 


, 
: 


poſſibly take what . upon caravans, by way of 
duty or toll; which ſeems probable, as the ſums are not 


caravans from coming that way; and as to private rob- 
beries, no country can be anſwerable for them. How- 


merchants againſt them. 


track, guiding themſelves by a compaſs, as at ſea, or elſe _ the N. E. part of che bay of Bengal, in India, b 
byake ; PLAY 8 they travel chiefly in the night, on ac- the Ganges. India. 7 "gals, in India, beyond 


— 


5 x 47. | | lie uor, imp orted 
FW | from the Eaft Tndles, procured, by dillllatton, from a ve- 
erhaps 1000 beaſts of all kinds, in order to fecure them- 


elves from the thievith Arabs. of the cocoa-nut tree. 


'Gaa and Batavia are the 7 places for arack. At Goa 
there are ſeveral kinds, ſingle, double, and treble diſtilled. 
The double diſtilled, which is that commonly ſent abroad, 


order of the march, and the places they are to lodge at; Thi ible dif 
is but a weak fpirit in compariſon with Batavia arack; yet, 


on, account of its peculiar and. agrecable flavour, it is pre- 
""ferable to all the e Arkh of India; and this 2 
buted to the earthen veſſels uſed at Goa to draw the ſpirit; 
whereas they ufe copper-Rills at Batavia. 
The Parier arack made at Madras, as well as the Columbo 
and Quilone arack made at other places, being fiery hot 


ſeems, that no honeſt man is fond of; for being impowered 


tries through which they paſs, their fidelity is generally 
ſuſpected. The merchants uſually ride upon horſes or 


dom imported, tho in much «eſteem among the natives. 

There is another kind of arack made in Tartary, from the 
milk of mares, of an exceſſive inebriating quality. See 
Spirutuous Liquers. | $63 | 


trot, which is a pace the caravans ſeldom go, becauſe the 
The Arabians of the inland country are divided into 


5 jorines, ot taffetas, brou | ht 
its ſheik, and every family its ſheik or captain. The * > g 


from the Eaft Indies. 


| £ found only in the mines of Po· 

inveſted with a ſupreme civil authority. The offices of * toſi, or confined to that of Catamito. name is owin 
Latin aranea, and is compoſed of threads of pure ſilver, 

which appear to the ſight as ſilyer-lace burnt for ſeparating 


The Arabian kin which lie upon the coaſts, ſome the filk, being the richeſt of all ſilver ores, Ws 
- of whoſe boundaries appear to be of a very large extent, ARARES. A name giy the Indians to that kind of 


have their monarchs, iiyled xerifsg”as the xerif of Mecca, 8 ge __ Europe dtring irobplons ;, thought. proper 
"RET oo 
ARATE. A Portugueſe weight, in, uſe alſo at Goa and 
Braſil: but it is frequently called arobe, the name it bears 
in Spain; being much heavier than the Spaniſh arobe, 


. 


eomments upon it. 


mand both the pürſes and perſons of theie fubfekls, when- 


dable, not only to the Aſiaticks, but to the Europeans 
' | themſelves. They are always at war with the Portugueſe 


Ee. CC 
Such an amiable determination of mercantile controver- | 


or 0 | community, that 
have made an Engliſh fourth rate, their ports being as it has attracted the obſervation of the Britiſh legi Ature : 
cloſe as they can well ſet their gune by one another. and, by a ſtatute gth and Toth; William III, it was enaRted, 


athers, deſiring” ta; end an con- 
4 1 ey but by petſgnal 
"Ih % by arbitration, may agree that 
y cannot endure 145 to the award ar umpirage of 


f * 1 7 1 4 \ KITE") 


+ tho? they ate always full of men, the 


weather. Their colours are ted, which" they ny perſons ſhall be made a rule of by of the.courts of re- 
ſtreamers and pendants at every yard-arm and maſt-head, cord which the parties ſhall chüſe; and 2 rule of court 
and other remarkable parts of the ſhip, which make their that the parties that ſubmit. to, 


ave fearce any tim  þ 
d obedience 


ing kun of court, and proceſs hall te accordingly ; 
which ſhall not be ſtopped or delayed by any order of any 
"other cot 4 A unleſs injeſs it appear on oaths that the arbitrators 
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- which weighs but 25 Ib. whereas this weighs 30 lb. See 


getable juice called today, which flows, 3 © ap6e 8 
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or umpire miſbehaved themſelves, and that ſuch award 
was corruptly or uhjuſtly procured.” That any arbitration, 
or umpirage, procured by corruption or under-means, 
ſhall be void, and ſet aſide by any court of law or equity; 
ſo as ſuch corruption or undue practice be complained of 
in the court where the rule is made for ſuch arbitration, 
before the laſt day of the next term after ſuch arbitration 
made and publiſhed to the parties. WIE 64 
ARBITRATION of exchange. See Arbitration of Exchange. 
ARCADIA. A port-town of European Turky, ſituated 
on the W. coaſt of the Morea, in the Mediteranean, in 
22 deg of E: lon. and 37 deg. 20 min. of N. lat, See 
Turky, | "0 1 
AR CANCON, or dry tar, a kind of reſinous pitch, made 
of ſpeckled incenſe, or liquor that iſſues from the pine-tree, 
by roaſting it over a fire till it is almoſt burnt. 
It ſhould be dry, tranſparent, and deep in colour: black 
pitch is made with it; and ſome, but improperly, con- 
found it with colophonia. 3 
ARCANNE. A mineral, or kind of red chalk, called in 
Latin rubrica fabrilles, becauſe carpenters uſe it to ſtain 


their lines for the marking of their timber: but there is a 


factitious arcanne made of burnt ker. 
ARCANUM, literally ſignifies a ſecret ; but there are ſtand- 
ing officinal compoſitions in medicine, ſuch as arcanum 
corallinum, which is a powder made from a preparation 
of red precipitate, by diſtilling it with ſpirit of nitre; 


arcanum duplicatum, which is extracted from the caput 


mortuum of aqua fortis ; and the arcanum joviale, made 
of an amalgama of mercury and tin, digeſted in ſpirit of 
nitre. = 0 
ARCASSOUL. A medicinal drug found in China, and 
ſent in great quantities to Batavia. | 
ARCHANGEL. A port-town of the province of Dwina, 
in Ruſſia, ſituated in 40 deg. 12 min. of E. lon. and 64 
deg. 30 min, of N. lat. | "I bs thas 
ARCHES, a name given by ſeamen to the Turkiſh Achi- 
pelago. | | . e | 
ARCHETYPE, coincides with original, or prototype; ſo, 
among minters, archetype is peculiarly uſed for the ſtand- 
ard, or original weight, by which the other weights are to 
be adjuſted and examined. 5 7 


ARCHIPELAGO fignifies a ſea interrupted by a great num- 


of ſmall iſlands ; but is more commonly adapted to that 
part of the Mediterranean which formerly went by the 
denomination of the Egean ſea, and is now generally 
called the Arches among mariners ; though theſe iſlands of 
the Grecian archipelago are now in the poſſeſſion of the 
Turks. See Turkiſh Iſlands. | | 8 8 

The ancients were acquainted with no more than the ar- 
chipelago of the Egean ſea, which lies between Aſia, 
Macedon, and Greece: but the voyages of the moderns 
to the Eaſt Indies, by the cape of Good Hope, and the 
diſcovery of America, gave them the knowledge of ſeveral 


others; as the archipelago of St. Lazarus, the Maldives, 
the Moluccas, the Philippine iſlands, the Marian iſlands, 
thoſe of Mexico, and ſome others, which are treated of 


under their reſpective heads; as the archipelago of the 
Mediterranean is under the articles of Turk: and Venetian 
Iſlands. | . * | th 


ARCHITECT, a perſon ſkilled in architeAure, or the art 


of building; who makes. plans and deſigns of edifices, 
conduQs the work, and directs the maſons and other ar- 
tificers employed therein. As, TIT 
The moſt celebrated architects are Vitruvius, Palladio, 
Scamozzi, Serlio, Vignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, 
Viola, Inigo Jones, Bullant, and De Lorme. 
Vitruvius reckons twelve qualities requiſite to an architect; 
that he be docile and ingenious ; literate ; ſkilled in de- 
ſigning, geometry, optics, arithmetic, hiſtory, philoſophy, 
muſic, medicine, law, and aſtrolog . 
ARCHITECTURE, the art of building, or of erefting 
_ edifices, proper either for habitation or a which is 


uſually divided, with reſpect to its objects, into three 


branches, civil, military, an „ 
Civil architecturs, called alſo abſolutely, and by Way of 
eminence, arechiteFyre, is the art of contriving And exe- 
cuting commodious buildings for the uſes of civil life; as 
houſes, temples, theatres, halls, bridges, colleges, por- 
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and naval. 
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K, ticoes, and other buildin gs: both of utility and ornament. 
Architecture is ſcarce inferior to any of the arts in point 


of antiquity; for nature, and neceſſity, taught the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of the earth to build themſelves huts, 


tents, and cottages; ſrom which, in courſe of time, they 
gradually advanced to more regular and ſtately habitations, 
with variety of ornaments. one n 
Ihe ancient writers repreſent the Tyrians as the firſt 
among whom architecture was carried to any conſiderable 
pitch, which they afterwards communicated to the E- 
gyptians; theſe to the Grecians; and theſe again to the 
Romans; from whom, after ſeveral viciſſitudes of for- 


tune, in the declenſion of the arts, and the ravages of the 


Viſigoths, it has, at laſt, deſcended to the politer part of 
the European nations, in all that beauty to which it ar- 
rived under the care of Vitruvius, in the reign of the 
emperor Auguſtus; and all that delicacy it received from 
the labours of Apollodorus, who erected the remarkable 


Trajan column, ſubſiſting to this day: ſo that, by the 


improvement of the moderns, architecture is brought into 
the form of a mathematical art. 8 
pentry, maſonry, paving, joinery, ſmithry, glaziery, 
plumbery, plaſtering, ging, hae pion F which 
there are a great conſumption of timber, ſtone, brick, tile, 
lime, lead, glaſs, iron, and other commodities. | 
Military architefure, or fortification, is the art of ſtrength- 
ening and fortiſying places, to ſcreen them from the in- 
ſults of enemies, and the violence of arms; ſuch as the 
. erecting of forts, caſtles; and other fortreſſes, with ram- 
parts, baſtions, and other defenſible compartments.- - 
Naval architecture, or ſhip-building, is that which teaches, 
the conſtruction of ſhips, galleys, * 
| 2 the water; with ports, moles, and docks, on the 
* Ore, | | „„ 7 at; 
ARCTIC denotes the north; fo, that the arctic pole is the 
north pole. N 4; 5 73 SORE: Her beit: 
ARDASSES, and Ardaſſettes, the coarſeſt of all Perſian ſilks, 
being the refuſe of each kind: in which ſenſe are ſaid the 
legis, the houſſets, the choufs, and the payas ardaſſus, to 
denote the worſt of theſe four ſorts of Perſian ſilks. 
ARDASSINES, are very beautiful Perſian ſilks, not inferior 
in fineneſs to the cherbaflis. ' | 1: that 
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ARDRA, or A. Ares, the capital of a country on the flave 
_ coaſt, of Guinea, in Africa, ſituated in 4 deg. of E. lon. 

and 5 deg. of N. lat. near the river Lagos. See Guinea. 
AREB, a money of accompt, uſed in the ſtates of the Grand 


Mogul, eſpecially at Amadabat, 4 of which make a crouʒ 


a crou is worth 100 lacs, and a lac 100000 rupees, ar 
12, 500 l. ſterl. ſo that the areb is about 5 s. ſterling. _. 


AREBON. A town ſituated in 5 deg. of E. Ion. and 5 | 
. - deg} of N. lat. on the ſlave coaſt, at the mouth of the 


river Formoſa, in Guinea. See Gittnea. 


o 
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| ARECA, or Arect. A remarkable fruit in the Eaft Indies, ; 
whoſe trade and conſumption is incredible; as being 


_ equally uſed by the rich and poor, 


Ihe tree that bears it is tall, raight, gender, and round . | 
and the ſhell which incloſes the fruit is ſmooth on the 


_ outſide, but rough within, not unlike the ſhell of the coco: 
the kernel is about the bigneſs of a nutmeg; and when 


ripe is yellowiſh, and always very bitter, but never un- 


„ slatab le... n 66 
The greateſt uſe of the are 


7 
» 


N 5 a 
ca is to chew it with the leaves 


© of beetle, mixed up with a red paſte of ſes· ſnells; ſor the 


juice of the areca is eſteemed good for fortifying the to- 
mach, and deſtroying the ſcurvy in the gums. + 
AREQUIPPA, "Ty of Peru, in 8. America, ſituated in 


2.33 MEricas W | 


* head wth? 00 NAG get ters: 
ARGENTIERE. - A ſmall. iſland in the Turkiſh archipe- 
lago, ſituated in 25 deg, of E. Jon. and 37 deg. of N. lat: 


60 m. E. of the Morea. See Twrkiſh 1iands.. 


ARGIL, or Potters earth, a fat viſcous earth uſed by potters, | 


_. ſculptors, and filves-ſmiths ; its colour being commonly 


: 
l — 


grey, and ſometimes red. 


— 


vince of the 


1 who x r 1 
ARGOS. A Fa reren in the pro- 


orea, ſituated on the bay of Napoli de Ro- 


mania, in 23 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 30 min of N. 
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There are ſeyeral arts ſubſervient to architecture; as car- - 


d other floating veſſels 
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ARM 
AncoupaAN. A kind of cotton gathered in ſeveral parts 
of China, conſtituting part of the trade between the Chi- 
neſe of Canton, and the inhabitants of the iſland of 
- Haynan. FB 
AR GUN. A river of Tartary, in Aſia, which divides the 
Ruſſian and Chineſian empires. | | 
ARICA. A port-town, ſituated in the province of Les 
© Charcas in Peru, in 70 deg. 20 min. of W. lon. and 18 
deg. 20 min. of N. lat. See Spaniſh America. 5 
ARIDAS. A kind of taffety, manufactured in the E. Indies, 
from a kind of filk, or gloſſy thread, taken from ſome 
herbs, and plants, and therefore called herb-aridas. _ 
ARINDRATO. A tree growing in ſeveral parts of the 
illand of Madagaſcar, whoſe wood, when rotten, and put 
in the fire, exhales with a very agreeable ſme]. | 
ARISH: A Perſian long meaſure, containing 3197 Engliſh 


1 | pegs 
- ARISTOLOCHIA, or Birth-wert, a plant whoſe root is of 
a medicinal quality, and is alſo uſed as an ingredient in 
Venice treacle. There are four kinds of ariſtolochia; 
+ the round, long, rampant or creeping, and the ſlender ; 
but only the two former are uſed, which are both gene- 
rally found in Languedoc in France, Spain, and Italy. 
Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other kinds of ariſtolochia 
in America, particularly one kind in Virginia, called vi- 
perinum virginie from its alexipharmachic quality, the roots 
of it being an antidote againſt the bites of venomous ani- 
mals; though it is alſo uſed in malignant fevers, and the 
ſmall- pox. | | 2 
Good ariftolochium ſhould be dry and plump, without 
being wrinkled or withered, heavy, yellow within, and 
grey without. | | 
ARITHMETIC, is the art of numeration, by which mer- 
cantile accompts are calculated with great exactneſs and 
facility. $25 1 TIS . 
: The origin of this valuable art is very uncertain ; hiſtory 
giving us no information of the author, or the period of 
its invention : but, in all probability, it muſt have taken its 
riſe from the introduction of commerce, and conſequently 
be invented among the Tyrians. Abraham, according 


to Joſephus, introduced the art of arithmetic from the 


Aſiatics among the Egyptians, who cultivated and im- 
proved it in ſo conſiderable a degree, that a great part of 
their philoſophy and theology ſeemed to have much de- 
pendence upon numbers. From Egypt arithmetic was 
tranſmitted to the Greeks, who handed it forwards, with 
great improvements, to the Romans, to whom the reſt of 
the Europeans are principally indebted for their informa- 
tion in this beautiful and beneficial at. 
However excellent the ancient arithmetic may have been, 


it was much inferior to that of the moderns, for the an- 
cients only conſidered the various diviſions of numbers 


as is evident from the treatiſes of Nicomathus and Boe- 
thus ; but arithmetic, under its preſent ſtate, is variouſly 
divided into different kinds, as theoretical, praQical, in- 
ſtrumental, logarithmical, numerous, ſpecious, decimal, 
duynamical, tetractical, duodecimal, ſexageſimal, andothers. 
Political ARITHMETICK. See Political Arithmetirt. 
ARKLOW. A port-town of Ireland, in the county of 
Wicklow, and province of Leinſter, ſituated in 6 deg. 
20 min. of W. lon. and 52 deg 55 min. of N. lat. 
ARLET. A kind of cumin, which makes a: pretty briſk 
trade in the Eaſt Indies, particularly at Surat, where it 


ARM 
was fitted out in the ports of Spain, and, on the 
19th of May 1588, ſet fail from Liſbon to invade 
England : but though this naval armament conſiſted of 

135 large ſhips, including as well the gallies and galleaſſes, 
as the ſquare built ſhips of the uſual burden, and galleons, 
four of which were larger than the reſt; and alſo com- 
prehending forty ſmaller veſſels, for the moſt part tranſ- 
ports and ſtoreſhips: on board of which were five regi- 
ments, containitig 18857 ſoldiers, together with 7449 
ſailors and other ſea-faring people, 220 Spahiſh noblemen, 
350 volunteers with their ſervants, and 620 eccleſiaſticke, 
with attendants on the fick; and other officers ; the whole 
number of people on boatd this fleet, amounting to 28,293 
men: yet, what the Spaniards oſtentatiouſly deemed in- 
vincible, was entirely ſubjugated and deſtroyed; by the 
bravery of Britiſh ſeamen. * | | 

ARMANILLA, is the denomination of a ſquadron of Spaniſh 
men of war in America, commonly conſiſting of 6 or 8 

.. ſhips, mounting from 24 guns to 50, which are kept 
there by his moſt catholic majeſty, to prevent foreigners 
from negotiating with the Spaniards and Indians; both in 
time of peace and war: the commanders of theſe ſhips 
being not only empowered to take all the mercantile veſ- 
ſels belonging to the ſubjects of Spain, as are found trading 
upon the coaſt without royal permiſſion, but alſo to ſeize 
and confiſcate ſuch veſſels belonging to the ſubjects of 
other powers, as ſhall be detected in carrying on the ſame 
illicit commerce. There is an armadilla in the ſouth ſea 
as well as in the ni rtli-ſea ;' the former being generally 
ſtationed at Calao, the port of Lima, and the latter at 

Carthagena. See Guarda Cota. ak 

ARMAMENT, is ſometimes uſed for the place where arms 
and proviſions are laid up for a navy, and ſometimes for 
the navy itſelf. . * 5715 


ARMENIA, conſiſts of the modern Turcomania, and part 


of Perſia; having Georgia on the north; Curdiſtan, the 
ancient Aſſyria, on the ſouth ; and Natolia, or the Leſſer 
Aſia, on the welt, being ſubject to Turky and Perſia : but 


for its trade, ſee Turky and Pe. ia. 


ARMENIAN bele, Bolus Armenus, or Bole armoniac, is a 
fatty medicinal earth, brought. from Arabia, of a pale 

_ reddiſh colour. See Bo (e. d 
ARMENIANs, in reſpect of religion, a ſect, or diviſion, 
among the oriental chriſtians; thus called from Armenia, 

the country which they formerly inhabited. | 
The Armenians, ſince the ſubjugation of their country, 
by Schah A bas king of Perſia, have had no ſettled place of 
reſidence, but are diſperſed in ſeveral parts of Perſia, Turky, 
and Tartary; their migration has even extended through 
India, and in ſome parts of Europe, particularly Poland, 
where their principal employment is merchandize, in 
which they are more excellent negotiators than their fel- 


low wanderers the Jews; and it is reported that Cardinal 
de Richlieu had a deſign to make an eſtabliſhment of 


them in France, for promoting the commerce of that 
ARMENIAN /lone, a kind of precious ſtone mingled with 
preens but without a gold vein, which is found in Tirol, 
Hungary, and Tranfhilvania ; where, on 'account of its 
Colour, it is ſtiled green of azure, being uſed in inlaid 
work, and is ſuppoſed to be of ſome uſe in medicine. 
ARMINGS, in a ſhip, are the ſame'with waſte-clothes, 
being red clothes hung about the out-ſides of her upper- 


is of three kinds; the white, fold for 8 mamoudis, the works, fore and aft, and before the cubbridge heads : 


black for 3, and the ſmall arlet for the ſame price with the 
black; each mamoudi being 8 d. ſterling. See Cumin. 

ARM, in geography, a branch of a ſea, or river; ſuch as 
the ſtraight of Meſſina, between Sicily and Naples; the 
Thracian Boſphorus, or ſtraight of Conſtantinople, which 
divides Europe from Aſia; and the Menai, Which ſepa- 
rates the iſle of Angleſea from Carnarvonſhire. See 
ARM, in the ſea language, is ur 
is armed, when fitted out and provided in all reſpeQs for 
SEE 
ARMADA, in Spain, ſignifies 2 fleet, or ſquadrom, of ca- 
pital ſhips of war; being a term given to the numerous, 


aud ſtrong fleet, which, by the direction of Philip II, 
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is underſtood of a ſhip' that ſhe 


there are ſome alſo hung round the tops, called the top- 
6uVo'o'o'o'''V'»i'ꝛꝛꝛ ß 
ARMIRO. A port- town of European Turky, in the pro- 
Lvince of Theſſaly, ſituated at the bottom of the gulph de 
Velo, in 23 deg, 30 min, of E. lon... 
ARMO ISIN. A kind of taffety, or ſilk ſtuff, of an in- 
different quality, manufactured at Lyons in France, and 
ſeveral parts of Italy. There are half armoiſins made at 
Avignon, of a leſs price, and of an inferior quality, than 
the other: ſome are made of three threads; and ſome of 
all coldurs are brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly 
from Caſſumbazar,: by the way of Bengal. +. 
Tis pretended that the word has its derivation from the 
Italian armerino; or that * been ſo called, bo. 
S g | * 4 oF ca { 
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ARM 


3 cauſe coats of arms have been impreſſed upon the cloth in 
. Which they were folded. | 


ARmois1n of the Indies, a taffety manufactured in the Eaſt 
Indies, but flighter, and of an inferior quality, than thoſe 
made in Europe : their colours, eſpecially the crimſon, 
and red, being uſually falſe, with little or no gloſs. 
There are two ſorts of them; the arains, which are either 
ftriped, or checked taffeties; and the damavars, which 
are flowered. Their length is from 7 ells to 24 ; the 
breadth being from ſeven ſixteenths to five ſixths. 

ARMONIAC, or Ammoniac, a kind of volatile ſalt, of 
which there are two ſorts, the native and faQtitious ; being 
of a different figure, but of ſimilar properties. The native 
ſal armoniac is ſubdivided into two other ſorts ; but the 
beſt is only the urine of camels cryſtalized, and reduced into 
a White maſs, by the heat of the ſun on the burning ſands 

: of Arabia, and ſeveral other dry and deſart places in Aſia 


and Africa, where theſe animals make their extenſive 


journies with caravans. It is white, and nearly reſembles 
common ſalt in taſte : it is very ſcarce ; but when it is 
en ſome particles of the ſand, in which it was ſub- 
ated by the heat of the ſun, may be diſtinguiſhed in it. 
The other ſal armoniac, which is not much more plentiful 
than the real ſort, is a kind of earth, or ſalt ſæum, pre- 
pared after the manner of ſalt-petre, and is found in ſome 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, particularly in old caverns and 
clefts of rocks, between Lahor and Trerbint. | 
Theſe two ſalts being ſo extremely ſcarce, and the ne- 
ceſſity there is for them in many works, have occaſioned 
the chemiſts to counterfeit the native ſal armoniac; and 
it is of this artificial ſalt-petre that there is made ſo great 
_ a conſumption. 
urine of men and beaſts, by means of ſublimating veſſels, 
and is commonly brought from the Leyant, Venice, and 
Holland, in pieces of different ſizes, and colours, but ge- 
nerally in form of the cover of a pot, weighing about 
14 pounds; though the Engliſh chemiſts have ſeveral ways 
of preparing a ſal armoniac in imitation of this. 


The beſt ſal armoniac is white, tranſparent, and free from 


filth. It has various ufes in medicine, and the diffolution 
of metals; as alſo in dying: but there are ſeveral prepa- 
- rations of this falt in the modern pharmacy ; as fublimate 
of ſal armoniac, volatile ſal armoniac, flowers of ſal ar- 
© moniae, martial flowers of fal armoniac, and ſpirit of 
ſal armoniac, of ſeveral kinds. 


ARMOURY, or Armory 


, a ſtore-houſe of arms, or a place 
wherein military habiliments are kept, to be ready for uſe. 
Of which there are armories in the tower of London, 

and all arſenals, citadek, and caſtles. See Arms, 
ARMOURER. A manufacturer of military arms. See 
Arms. AT n | 1 
AR MOURERS company of the city of London, were not only 
incorporated by Henry the Sixth, about the year 1423, 
dy the ſtile or title of the maſter and wardens, brothers 
and ſiſters, of the fraternity or guild of St. George, of 
the men of the myſtery of armourers of the city of Lon- 
don ; but he likewiſe greatly honoured them by becoming 
one of their members, NW | 
Io this company is united that of the braſiers, who are 
| Jointly governed by a maſter, 2 wardens and 21 afliſtants 
together with a livery of 80 members, whoſe fine is 15 l. 
and to whom belongs a convenient hall in Coleman-ſtreet, 
where they tranſact their affairs. | 


ARMS, are all manner of military weapons, offenkive and 


defenſive z the exportation of which are generally pro- 

hibited in trading countries, particularly in France: but 

the Dutch poſſeſs a conſiderable traffic from the purchaſe 

and ſale of arms, ammunition, and other warlike ſtores, 

which they import from Sweden, and ſell in vaſt quanti- 

ties to moſt other nations; even to their neighbours, wich- 

out any dread of their turning them againſt Holland; be- 

cauſe they are ſenſible, that were they not to-receive them 

from Holland, they e and the 
„ Dutch diſappointed of the profits ariſing from. this, traffic. 


ARMUYDEN, A port- town of the United Provinces, 

ſituated in the iſland of Zealand, at the mouth of the 

canal of Middleburg, in 3 deg. 35 min. of E. don, and 
F1ideg. 30 min, of N. tt. mall 


"#4, 


ARRET. A proclamation, or law, which, among the 
ARRIVAL, the makihg of a port by a ſhip. 


This factitious kind is obtained from the 


ARS 


ARNO. A river riſing on the eaſtern confines of Tuſcany, 
which runs W. quite acroſs that duchy ; and, having paſt 
by Florence, falls into the Tuſcan ſea, below Piſa. _ 
AROMATIC, is underftood of a drug, or plant, yielding 
a a briſk, fragrant ſmell, and a warm ſpicy taſte; all of 
which have a tendency towards ſtrengthening the ſto- 
mach and head. DOS | 10 
ARON. A village of Perſia, remarkable for its ſilk ſtuffa. 
See Perſia. | 
ARRACAN, A ſmall kingdom of India. See India. 
ARRAN. An iſland of Scotland, in the Firth of Clyde, 
between Cantyre and Cuningham. | | a | 
ARRAS, formerly Araxes, a river which riſes in 
in Afia, and running S. E. joins the river Kur or Cyrus, 
the unit-d ſtream diſcharging itſelf into the Caſpian ſea, 
between the province of Shirvan and Aderbeitzan in Ferfia. 
ARRAs. The beſt, or richeſt tapeſtry; ſo denominated 
from Arras, a town in Flanders, the place where it was 
originally made. 5 i 
ARREST. The ſtopping or detaining of a perſon, by il- 
legal proceſs, in order to make him pay, or be ſecurity for, 
a Io; in which ſenſe tis alſo applied to the detention of 
a ſhip. | 
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French, is the ſame with an act of parliament in England. 


ARROBE, or A robe, a weight uſed in Spain, Portugal, 
Goa, and in all parts of Spaniſh America. The Portu- 
gueſe uſe it alſo at Brazil, where, as well as at Goa, it is 
ſometimes called arate but though all theſe arobes are 
alike in name, they are very different in weight. 

The arrobe of Madrid, and of almoſt all the reſt of Spain, 
_ excepting Seville, and Cadiz, is 25 Spaniſh pounds; fo 
that the common quintal of 4 arrobes, makes about 97 
Ib. Engliſh weight. = 
The arrobe of Peru, Chili, and other parts of Spaniſh 
America, is the ſame with the Spaniſh arrobe of 25 pounds, 
being uſed for weighing of the herb paraguay, whereof 
there is ſuch a conſumption, that Peru alone requires 
000 arrobes per annum. | | 5 
and 4 
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he arrobe of Portugal is 32 pounds of Liſbon 
 arobes is a quintal, or about 98 lb. Engliſh weight. 
ARROE. An iſland of Denmark, ſituated in the Baltic 
ſea, in 10 deg. 15 min. of E. len. and 55 deg. 15 min, 
of N. lat. a little S. of the iſland of Funen. See Denmarl. 
ARROUGHCAN. An animal, found in Virginia, re- 
ſembling the caſtor, except that it feeds, and leaps on 
trees, like the ſquirrel. r 
The Engliſh ſet ſome value on its fur, which makes a part 
of their trade with the neighbouring -Indians of this 


colony. {EY | | 
ARSCHIN. A long meaſure, uſed in China for ſtuffs; 
bem. 1.5.6) Enobllk.. on oi hn. 8 8 
ARSENAL, the public ſtore · houſe for arms and ammunition 
belonging to the crown, or government, of any fortified 
town, or City. 8 AE | | 
ARSENIC. A ponderous mineral ſubſtance, ranked in the 
claſs of ſulphurs, volatile and uninflammable ; which gives 
a a Whitenels to metals in fuſion, and proves extremely 
_ cauſtic, or corroſive, to animals, ſo as to become a vio- 
lent poiſon: of which there are divers kinds, as yellow or 
native; red; and cryſtalline or white. IC AI" 
Native, or yellow. Arſenic, is of a yellow or orange colour, 
whence it is alſo denominated autipigmentum, or orpi- 
ment, chiefly found in copper mines, in a ſort of glebes, 
or ſtones, of different figures and ſizes; but the colour, 
though always yellow, admits of ſeveral ſhades and mix- 
tures, As, à golden yellow, reddiſh yellow, and green 
 yellow.:,See Orpinent. Ont ago? 
Red Arſenic, is a preparation of the white, or cryſtalline, 
made by adding to it a mineral ſulphur, or, ſulphurous 
fcoria. | r 
mite, or cryſtalline Arſonicy is uſually drawn, from the na- 
tive go kind, by ſubliming it with a proportion of 
ſea · ſalt; being the ſpecies chieffy in uſe for real arſenic, 
. Which, according te report, is found. native in ſome mines 
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8 1 ASCENSION. An African iſland in the Atlantic 


zs arſenic in metals; nor could any thing 


not unlike Venice talc; of which 


ASC 


he ſmalleſt quantity ot cryſtalline arſenic being mixed 
| bid any n a a it friable, and abſolutely deſtroys 
its malleability. Hence the refinersdread nothing ſo much 
be ſo advanta- 
us to them, were ſuch a thing to be had, as a men- 
aan that would abſorb, or act on arſenic alone; for 
then their metals would be readily purified, without flying 
off or evaporating. | | 
A fingle grain of arſenic willl turn a pound of copper in- 
to a beautiful ſeeming filver ; which hint many perſons 
have endeavoured to improve on for making of filver, but 
in vain, as it could never be brought/to ſuſtain the ham- 
mer. The chemiſts furniſh ſeveral preparations of arſenic, 
which all turn, on repeated ablutions and ſublimations, to 
blunt the corroſive ſalts thereof, and change them into a 
ſafe medicine, after the manner of ſublimate : ſuch are 
ruby of arſenic, and the reſt ; but it ſcarce appears worth 
the pains. 
Regulus of arſenic is the moſt fixed and compact part 
thereof, prepared by mixing it with pot- aſhes and ſoap, 
diſſolving the whole, and cafting it into a mortar, upon 


- which the heavieſt part falls to the 22 e 
Cauſlic * arſenic is a liquor, like butter of antimony, 


prepared of arſenic, and corroſive ſublimate, which ferves 
to eat off fungous fleſh, and cleanſe carious bones. 


ARSENICAL Magnet. A preparation of antimony, with 


ſulphur and white arſenic. . | EN 
ART. The ſkill or knowledge of doing or -performing 
any thing regularly by a my inſtruments; and differs from 
a ſcience, which properly is the contemplation of the 


theory, or abſtracted relation that one thing bears to an- 


other ; tho' theſe terms are frequently confounded. 


| ARTA, or Larta. A port-town of Epirus in European 


Turky, ſituated in 22 deg. of E. lon. and 39 deg, of N. 


lat. on a bay of the Mediterranean, 60 m. N. of Le- 
panto. 


| ARTIFICER. A worker at * handicraft- trade, or the 
f 11 of any mechanic buſi 


neſs. 
TILLERY. All forts of large fire arms, as mortars, 
cannons, bombs, petards, carbines, and muſquets, both 


for the military and naval ſervice. See Ammunition, Arms, 


and F;under. 1 


BY ARTISAN, or 4rtif. One well ſkilled in any art, or a 


curious workman. 


. ARUBA. An iſland near the continent of Terra firma in 


America, ſituated in 69 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 


12 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. ſubje& to the Dutch. See 
Dutch America, under United Provinces. | : 


ARZILLA. A port-town of the empire of Morocco, ſi- 


tuated in 5 deg. 40 min. of W. lon. and 35 deg. 40 min. 
of N. lat. being 120 m. N. W. of Fez, and 15 m. S. of 


"Tangier, See AMorocco. 8 „ 

A8, at Amſterdam, denotes one of the diviſions of the pound 
adyoirdupois weight; 32 aſes make 1 engel, 10 engels 

make 1 loot, and 32 loots 1 lb.; 100 lb. of Amſterdam 
being equal to 1091 lb. in London. 


__ ASBESTINE. Aſbeſtine paper, or cloth, refiſts che con- 
—_ ſumption of fire, and receives a purification from it, being 


made out of the aſbeſtos, or lapis amianthus. 


WS ASBESTOS, or Lapis Amianthus. An incombultible mat- 


ter, ſuppoſed to be a kind of flax of the growth of the Py- 
| rarer which is alſo called linum vivum, linum inoom- 
_ buſtibile. 


I be aſbeſtos is, in reality, a kind of native foflile; c. 8 


pable of being ſeparated into very fine filaments, brittle, 
yet ſomewhat ſupple ; ſilky, and of a greyiſh filver colour, 
| ments:may be had 
of different lengths, from one inch to ten. The ſtone is 
found within the incloſure of other hard ſtones, and is 
brought from the Archipelags, the Pyreneans, and Mon- 
tauban in France; tho! it is alſo produced in Wales and 
Scotland, -. : | 
Works of aſbeſtos were formerly highly prized, and of an 
equal value with 'thoſe of gold 4 none but ſovereign mo- 
narchs having napkins of this manufacture. 


5"M 
ſituated in 17 deg, of W. lon. and-7 deg. of S. lat. yin 
almoſt in the mid-way between Africa, and; Brafil in Suh 
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America, and, tho uninhabited, is of great uſe to the 
Eaſt India traders that touch here; where they have a 
commodious harbour, and furniſh themſelves with tortoiſe 
or turtle on theit return from India. See St. Helena. 
ASCIL A-geographical name given to thoſe people who 
live in the torrid Zone, and, at certain times in the year, 
have no ſhadow, the ſun being vertical to them. | 
ASCLEPIAS, or white Contrayerva, is what botaniſts call 
hirundinaria, a plant very common in France; the root 
of it, to which are attributed the ſame virtues of the con- 
_ trayerva of New Spain, is very ſmall, whitiſh, and ſome- 
what reſembling that of the azarum; but that which is 
new and plump, with a poignant aromatic taſte, is beſt. 
See Contraperva. —_ 
ASHES. The duſt or. powder of wood, coals, or other 
combuſtible matter, which remains after the primary body 
is conſumed, by burning, or at leaſt diffolved in its form, 
oy violently looſening the coheſion of the parts together. 
. They are properly the earth, and fixed ſalts of the fuel, 
which the fire cannot raiſe; all the other princip'es being 
evaporated in ſmoke, and are by the chemiſts denominated 
calx. But there are ſeveral ſorts of aſhes; as pot-aſhes, 
1 wood or ſoap aſhes, weed - aſhes, and white- 
es. | Y | 
The afhes of kali and fern are principal ingredients in 
making glaſs, and teſts for refiners. However, aſhes of 
other kinds are abundantly uſeful in phyſic, bleaching, and 
ſugar-works; but particularly in agriculture, making an 
excellent manure for cold and wet grounds, 
Pot-aſhes are properly the lixivious aſhes of certain vege- 
tables, uſed in the making of glaſs and ſoap; ſuch are the 
herb kali, called alſo ſalt- wort, or glaſs-weed, from its 
great uſe in glaſs - making. But pot-aſhes are alſo called 
eineres clavellati, making the baſis of ſalt of tartar, and 
moſt of the lixivial draughts, as chemiſts of late manage 
them for cheapneſs. Pot- aſhes is alſo a denomination po- 
pularly applied to all kinds of wood- aſhes, mixed together, 
for the manufacturing of green glaſs: but the beſt Engliſh 
pot aſhes are thoſe made of the ſmaller common high- way 
thiſtle, tho' all thiftles are good; and fern alſo makes ex- 
cellent pot-aſhes. ' The aſhes of the Levant are generally 
uſed in making of ſoap and cryſtal, being produced from 
the burning of the rocket, an herb growing about St. John 
d' Acre and Tripoli in Syria; the former, which is in the 
greateſt eſtimation, is packed up in grey bags, and thoſe 
of Tripoli in blue. i CI 
The Engliſh and Dutch alſo make a confiderable com- 
merce of pot · aſhes, which they bring from about the Bal- 
tic ſea, uſing great quantities thereof in the preparation of 
their-cloths, for the org ef which thoſe aſhes are 
found very excellent; but aſhes are alſo reckoned among 
the commodities of Perſia, Barbary, and Italy. BIN 
By the ſtatute of the 2d and 30 of Edv VI. white-aſhes 
are prohibited exportation from England, upon forfeiture 
of 6s. 8 d. per buſhel, on account of their neceſſary uſe 
in the making of ſoap and ſalt- petre, and the dying and 
| „ woollen cloch. 2 1 FRE A a | 
The quantity of foreign pot-aſheg annually conſumed in 
the en of ſoft ſoap in London is about 1400 tons, 
the value amounting to about 90,000 1. which is paid for 
pecie; for which feaſon this ſhould have before awa- 
| ened the attention of the Britiſh legiſlature, in encou- 
raging the manufaRory of pot-aſhes in the'Britiſh planta- 
tions in America, where ſuch an undertaking may be ef- 
fectually accompliſhed, provided there was no duty on the 
_ importation.” And chis feems the more reaſonable, when 


t is conſiderod, that the cleating of lands in America will 
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thereof were uſed in the making of ſoap, and other ma- 
nufactures of the kingdom; which being chiefly furniſhed 
from foreign parts, the ſupply thereof was uncertain, and 
the price often exorbitant; it was therefore enacted, That 
the duties payable on pot or pearl aſhes made in and im- 


| hath from the Britiſh colonies in America, into Great 


ritain, ſhould ceaſe. That if any perſon ſhould make an 
entry of any foreign pot or pearl aſhes, as of the product 
or manufacture of any of the Britiſh colonies or plantations 
in America, or ſhould mix any foreign pot or pearl aſhes 
with thoſe of the product or manufacture of the ſaid Britiſh 
colonies, with intent to evade the duties, he ſhould for- 
feit 5 1. for every ſuch offence, and all ſuch aſhes ; and, in 
caſe of any mixture, the quantity mixed, both of foreign 
and Britiſh plantation product, or the value thereof, 
together with the caſks, or other packages, ſhould be for- 
feited, and might be ſeized and proſecuted, or the value 
thereof ſued for by any officer of the cuſtoms. 6+ i 
ASHLAR. A term among builders; by which they mean 
common or free ſtones, as they come out of the quarry, of 
different lengths and thickneſſes. | Aron 
ASIA. One of the four principal diviſions of the terreſtrial 
globe, and the ſecond in eſtimation, is the moſt extenſive 


and moſt opulent of the three that compoſed the aneient 


continent; having its ſituation between 25 and 148 deg. 
of eaſtern lon. and between the equator and 72 deg. of N. 


lat. being 4800 miles long, and 4300 broad; bounded by 


the frozen ocean, or the ſea of Tartary, on the N.; by 
the Pacific ocean. on the E.; by the Indian ocean, on the 
S.; and on the W. by the Red ſea, the iſthmus of Suez, 
the Mediterranean, the Euxine ſea, the Palus Mzotis, 
the river Don, and a line drawn from that river to the r1- 
ver Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, which falls 
into the frozen ocean. OM: | | 

The grand diviſions of Aſia, are, 1. Turky in Afia ; 2. 
Arabia; 3. Perſia, including part of Armenia, Circaſſia, 
Mengrelia, and Uſbec Tartary; 4. India within the 
Ganges, or the Mogulian empire; 5. India beyond the 
Ganges, comprehending the kingdoms of Acham, Ava, 
Arracan, Pegu, Siam, ; Laos, Cambodia, Chi- 
ampa, Tonquin, and Cochin China; 6. China; 7. Tar- 


tary ; 8. The Aſiatic iſlands, conſiſting of thoſe iſlands in- 


the Archipelago and Levant, particularly deſcribed under 
the denomination of the Turkiſh and Venetian iſlands ; 
beſides the oriental iſlands of the Indian ocean, of which 
the Marian or Ladrone, thoſe of Japan, Formoſa, 
the Philippines, Moluccos, Banda, Celebes, Sunda, 
Andoman, Nicobar, Maldivy, Ceylon, and Bombay, 
are the moſt remarkable ; all of which are particularly de- 
ſcribed under their reſpective denominations, © +». / 
Several of the inhabitants of this extenſive continent, eſpe- 
cially thoſe inhabiting the interior parts, and thoſe border- 
ing upon the Tartarian ocean, are very imperfectly known 
to Europeans; the ſubjects of the Czarina being the only 
people, in theſe uncultivated tracks, acquainted with the 
nature of the commercial nations, and the advantages of a 
regulated ſociety ; in which they have been receiving con- 
tinual improvements, ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Ruſſian 
caravans from Peterſburg to China, by the great Czar Pe- 
ter Alexowitz, who regulated the progreſs of theſe car- 


riages ſo as to paſs regularly every year through a conſi- 
1 abited by a multitude - 


derable part of thoſe dominions i 
of his rude, ignorant, and unciviliſed ſubjeQs. | 
The Europeans carry on a very opulent and advantageous 


commerce through the more civiliſed and frequented parts 


of the Aſiatic territories z which commerce was formerly 
engroſſed by the Venetians, Genoeſe, and other maritime 
powers in the Mediterranean, who purchaſed the mer- 
chandiſe of the eaſt at Alexandria, and the ports of Turky 
in the Levant, from whence they were diſperſed among 
the Europeans, by which thoſe maritime powers grew 

immenſely rich, and amazingly formidable. But the Por- 
tugueſe, 1n the year 1499, having diſcovered the way to 
India by the Cape of Hope, they immediately ſup- 


_ - planted the commerce of the Venetians, and enjoyed this 
_ conſiderable traffic of the Indian continent till the year 


Ibo, when the Engliſh and Dutch began their eſtabliſh- 


Several plants go under the fame denomina 


ments. Theſe three nations, the French, Spaniards, Danes, ASPIC. A plant of 


ASP 


and Swedes, have ſeveral ſettlements and faQories in dif- 


ferent parts of the Aſiatic dominions ; where they carny 
h all 


on ſuch a beneficial commerce, as ſerves to enric 


their private companies, and to convey many emoluments 


- among the whole communities of their reſpeCtive countries. 


The principal commodities of Aſia are diamonds, and 
other precious ſtones, pearls, gold and filver, amber, 
gum, ſpices, drugs, fruits, grain, vil, arrack, opium, 


manufactures of filk and cotton, woollen and linen, 


wrought filk; gold and ſilver ſtuffs, raw ſilk, ſkins, and 
furs, China and Japan ware, carpets, camblets, muſlin, 
and calicoes. See Eaft India company, and Turky company. 


ASL ANI, called alſo, but ſomewhat improperly, afelant, is 


the dollar, or Dutch piaſter, of N currency in all the 
ports of the Levant; for the Turks, who call a lion aflani, 


give it this name upon account of its having a lion im- 
preſſed on both ſides. 


There are two forts of aſlani, that of Holland, and that 
ſtruck at Inſpruck. The Dutch piaſter is not only of a 


_ worſe ſtandard than that of Infpruck, but if Sir John 
 Chardin, ſo remarkable for his travels, and-the agreeable 


and exact relations he has given of them is to be credited, 


the coin brought by the Dutch to the Levant has a conſi- 


derable mixture of falſe pieces; and eſpecially their quar- 


ter- piaſters are wholly ſpurious, or have only one half of 
fine ſilver. But the Arabs, who take the lion for a dog, 


call them abukeſb; and the aflani is worth about 120 
aſs, or 1's. ering; en . „„ 


ASO PH. A city of Coban Tartary in Aſia, ſituated in 


44 deg. of E. lon. and 47 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. near 


the mouth of the river Don. 
SPALATH, is the wood of a tree uſed in pharmacy; of 


which there are three ſorts; the firſt is blackiſh, and 


thought, with ſome foundation, to be nothing elſe than 
eagle wood, whoſe ſcent is exceeding ſtrong. 


The ſe- 
cond is the wood of a ſmall thorny tree, heavy, and olea- 


- ginous; in taſte, ſharp and bitter; in ſmell, ſomewhat 


aromatic; in colour, purpled and variegated ; it borders 
upon the virtues, ſmell, taſte, weight, and figure of aloes 


wood, and in the compoſition of medicaments they are 


frequently ſubſtituted for one another. The third is roſe- 


wood, which ſome confound with cypreſs. of 
Some naturaliſts add a fourth kind of aſpalath, whoſe bark 


is aſh-coloured, and the wood red: its ſcent, which is ex- 


. tremely ſtrong, affects the ſmell like caſtoreum; it ſhoots 
like the vine, and is ſomewhat prickly. 


ation, tho' they 
are a ſpecies of what is called geniſta ſpartium. 


ASPER. A ſmall ſilver coin, current in all the ſtates of the 
Grand Signior, and worth about a halfpenny ſterling. 
SPHALTUM, or Fewifh Bitumen, is fo called from the 


lake Aſphaltites, or Dead ſea, in Judea; which riſes up 
in the nature of a liquid pitch, and floats upon the ſurface 
of the water like other oleaginous bodies, and is condenſed 
by degrees through the heat of the ſun, and its own ſalt. 


The Jews formerly uſed it to embalm their dead ; the 


Arabs gather it for pitching their ſhips ; but Europeans 


uſe it in ſeveral medicinal compoſitions, eſpecially in The- 


riaca or Venice treacle ; as alfo for a fine black varniſh, 
in imitation of that of China. | he 
Aſphaltum is of a ſhining black, and ſo like the black pitch 


of Stockholm, that nothing but the bad ſmell of this pitch, 


and the hardneſs of aſphaltum, can ſhew the difference. 


It is adulterated ſometimes by a mixture of pitch, and 
this is what is called artificial piſaſphaltum : but it is 


alſo by the ſtench, and naſty blackneſs of this drug, that 
its cheat is diſcovered. LT 5 


ASPHALTUM is likewiſe a kind of ſtone, or mineral matter, 


found in the valley of Lydim in Aſia, near the antient 


Babylon; and it has been lately diſcovered in the county 
of Neufchatel in Switzerland. wo 


This mineral has ſeveral properties : mixed with other 
matters, it makes an excellent cement, incorruptible by 


air, and impenetrable by water; and from it an oil may 


be extracted, which preſerves ſhips from the detriment of 


water or worms, and much better than the ordinary com- 


poſition. 
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85 8 + N88 
and eſpecially of the mountain of St. Baume in France, ter, the Spaniards treated with the Engliſh fol the fur⸗ 
reſembling garden-lavender, and is called by botaniſts la- niſning of negroae, | . | 
vendula mas, Spica nardi, Nardus Italica, or Pſeuds- This treaty, which was in ſeveral articles fimilar to that 


nardus. 3 a pf the French company, but in ſeveral others much more 
Oil of aſpic extracted from the leaves and flowers of this to the advantage of the Engliſh Aſſientiſts, was to com: 
plant, is inflammable, and chiefly in uſe among painters =, mence. the 1ſt of May 1713, and terminate the 1ſt of uu” 
and farriers. | May 174 | | J 


zoin. See Benzoin. | ported, and then during the 25 firſt years, only half the 


2 The true oil of aſpies is white, and of an aromatic nd, The. South. dea company undertook to ſupply Spaniſh 

KLE It is the beſt diſſolvent of ſandarach ; and thus it is eaſily America, with negroes. The number the pany ov. was 

1 diſtinguiſhed from the counterfeit, which is only oil of to ſend yearly was fixed to the amount of 4800, for which 

Be turpentine, mixed with a ſmall quantity of oil of petrol, the ſame duty was to be paid as had been ſettled with the 

Ba ASSA d+lcis. A name ſometimes given to benjoyn, or den- French, unleſs more than the ſtipulated number was im- 

”I As$a-fetida. A gum that filtrates, in the heat of ſummer, duty was to be paid for the ſurplus. _ | 

3 from a little ſhrub growing in India, Perſia, Media, Aſ- The 42d article of this treaty, which was the laſt and 


ſyria, and Arabia: tho' naturaliſts ſay,. that the Perſian moſt conſiderable of all, was not included in the treat 
Anil. from a tree which has leaves ſimilar to thoſe of a with the French; for this article permitted the Engliſh 
raddiſh. e . | Aſſientiſts to ſend into the ports of Spaniſh America, every 
This gum is firſt of a whitiſh colour, inclining to yellow, year the treaty was to ſubſiſt, a ſhip of 500 tons, laden 
afterwards to red, and finally to violet. The offenſive with the ſame commodities the Spaniards uſually ſend 
ſmell of it occaſioned it to be called by the name of devil's there, with a licence to vend the ſame conjointly with . 
dung. It is generally in lumps, and its goodneſs; is diſ- them at the fairs of Porto-Bello and Vera Cruz; which | 
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: coverable from its colour and ſmell: a ſupportatle ſmell Was a conceſſion diametrically oppoſite to the antient po- 
2 and clear colour are the marks of its good qualities; but licy, and uſual jealouſy, of the Spaniards, with regard to 
85 a black hue, and ſtrong ſtench, denote the reverſe. IN their American commerce. „ 
op Its chief uſe is amongſt farriers; tho' it may likewiſe be Five new articles were afterwards added to this treaty of 
of ſervice in uterine diſorders, and other medicinal caſes. the Engliſh Aſſiento, for an explanation of ſome of the 
5 ASSARABACCA. A plant whoſe leaves were formerly old ones, The firſt imported, that the execution of the 
9 uſed as an emetic and cathartic; but its chief uſe is now treaty ſhould not be reckoned to commence till the year 

to make ſnuff. | 3 7 75 1 


en „ e 1714; the ſecond, that the Engliſh ſhould be allowed to 
ve, or try a matter very ex- | ſend their ſhip yearly, + hs waer Flota, or the Spaniſh 


ASSAY. To examine, pr 


actly; as to aſſay ſilver or gold, is to melt a par of the galleons, ſhould not ſail for America; the third, that the © 
whole maſs or ingot in a very ſtrong fire; which being ten firſt years this veſſel might carry 650 tons; the two 4 
weighed before put into the copple or melting pot very laſt, that the commodities that gl remain after the ſale A 
exactly, and alſo after it comes out, the fineneſs of the whole of the negroes ſhould be ſent to Europe, after the ſlaves I 
is judged by this aſſay; for what is loft by this part ſo had been landed at Buenos Ayres; and, if their deſtina- J 
tried, is proportioned to the whole, which 1s accordingly tion was for Porto-Bello, Vera Cruz, Carthagena, and 3 
pronounced more or leſs fine, as it loſes more or leſs. m the other ports of Spaniſh America, they ſhould be tranſmitted J 
f. 2 12 ads. 4 dio the Antilles, and none of them to the South Seas. 1 
Tbe aſſay of weights and meaſures is an examination of However, on the commencement of the laſt war with 4 
them by a proper officer called the clerk of the market, by pain, the Engliſh Affientiſts were deprived of four years 3 
weighing or meaſuring them, with ſuch as are very nicely enjoyment of their trade, which was afterwards en- 2 
adjuſted, according to the cuſtom. of the place or ſtan- tirely relinquiſhed, in prejudice of the company, by a 5 
« dard appointed by ſtatute. See Caining ; as allo Gd and condention between the two crowns ſubſequent to the de- 1 
Silver. 7 1 | 22.2. , __ hnitive treaty of peace, on condition that the Spaniſh mo- 4 


ASSAYER. An officer of the mint, eſtabliſhed for the nach ſhould pay what was due to the Aſſientiſts on account 
trial of gold and filver. _ FFC 

ASSESSMENT. A taxation, rating, or proportioning. 

ASSETS. The effects of a deceaſed perſon, wherewith the | 

heir or executor is to ſatisfy his debts. the leſſee of a term ſe 

ASSIENT ST. One that had a part in the ſtock of the intereſt in an eſtate; 


 Alfients company;;7 = M ; ͤ 
ASSIENTO. By this word is underſtood a 1 20 of re pe 
commerce eſtabliſhed for furniſhing the Spaniſh dominions. dlitors of the bankrupt, to take care of his eſtate, effects, 
in America with negro-ſlaves, the word being originally and debts, and to ſee them diſpoſed of to the beſt advan- 
Spaniſh, and fignifying a farm. The firſt Aſſiento was a tage, for the c f 
treaty, or contract, between the King of Spain, and the „„ dn 3 3 
French Guinea company, whereby. the latter were put in ASSIGNMENT. A transferring, or making over any 
poſſeſſion of this privilege, in conſideration of a certain ' thing that is the prop uſe, | 
duty they were to pay his molt Catholic Majcity for every nefit, and property of 
negro thus furniſhed, EE ER a FE ISd Lhe” 31 
This contract of the French company, conſiſting of 34 
articles, was ſigned the firſt of December 1702, and was 
to continue ten years; but with this clauſe, that the Aſ- 
ſientiſts ſhould be allowed two years more for the entire 
execution of what was ſtipulated for. 
Among theſe articles, there were two principal ones; the 
firſt regarded the neceſſary complement of ſlaves, the ſecond 
the duty to be paid to the King of Spain during the time | 
of the Aſſiento; the complement of negroes was to be or their conſent and 
3800 yearly, during the continuance of the war about the | e Pc wg 


appro- 


Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and 4800 in time of peace; the duty ASSIS] lating the weight, 

Was fixed at 33-piaſters,. and one third for every negro; ſize, or dimenſions of:certain.commo Thus the an- 

of which the company previoully adyanced the greater ... tient ſtatute of bread and ale, is. 78 the aflize of bread 
4 art. | 244 a Mi een A D Oe: 37 77 5, | _uſe for t e ſcantling, or 
The peace of Utrecht, whereby Philip V. was acknow- quantity, preſcribed by the ſtatute; as 

- ledged King of Spain, having terminated the war, and | | 
dne of the articles of the treaty between France and Eng. ASSISER of wei 

and being the ceſſion of the Aſſiento in favour of the lat- into theſe m 


AVA 
ASSOCIATION. A treaty, or contract, whereby two or 


more perſons unite together to act in common, and put 
themſelves in a condition to carry on a more extenſive 
commerce. See Partnerſhip. 


3. ASSORA-BUND. One of the fix forts of filks, manu- 


factured in the ſtates of the Mogul. . | 

SSOROU, is the name whereby the Indians call the wood 

known in Europe by the name of Indian wood. 

ASSOS. A port-town of Natolia in the Leſſer Aſia, ſi- 
tuated on a bay of the Egean ſea, in 27 deg, 30 min. of 
E. lon. and 38 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. See Turky, 

ASSUMPSIT, in law, a voluntary promiſe to do or pay a 
thing to or for another. SR 

ASSURANCE. A ſecurity, or poſitive promiſe, or engage- 
ment. See Inſurance. TE, | 

ASSYRIA. See Perfia, and Aſiatic Turky. 

ASTRACAN. A good ſea-port, and capital of the king- 
dom of Aſtracan, ſituated in 52 deg. of E. lon, and 47 
deg. of N. lat. on the eaſtern ſhore of the river Volga, 
80 m. N. of the Caſpian fea. See Ruſſia. | 

ASTROLABE. Amn' inſtrument to take the altitud-, or 

heighth of the ſun or ſtars. . 5 

ASTRONOMY. A ſcience that teaches the motions, di- 
ſtances, magnitudes, periods, and eclipſes, of the celeſtial 
bodies. 5 75 

ATCHE. The ſmalleſt coin that is ſtruck and current in 

the ſtates of the Grand Signior, being of ſilver, and 
worth about; of a farthing. | | 
Theſe atches, or ſmall aſpers, as ſome call them, reſemble 
pretty much the ſpangles of tinſel, uſed formerly to ſet off 
gold, and filver embroidery ; but they are ſomewhat 
ſtronger and longer, and are marked as the para with 


* 


Arabian characters, three or four of them being uſually 


given for a para. „„ 
ATLANTIC, or Western Ocean, is that which paſſes be- 
tween Africa and America, dividing the eaſtern and weſtern 
continents, fo denominated from Mount Atlas, and is 

' 3009 miles wide. See Ocean. „ 
ATLAS. A ſilk ſatin manufactured in the Eaſt Indies; 
whereof ſome are plain, ſtriped, and flowered; the flowers 
being either of gold, or filk only, and others of all forts 
of colours; but for the general part falſe, eſpecially the 
red and crimſon. | IE OY 3 


It muſt be confeſſed that the manufacture is admirable and 


ſingular, particularly in the flowered atlaſſes, the gold and 
ſilk being employed therein after a manner inimitable by 
Europeans, yet far ſhort of the fine gloſs and luſtre the 
Engliſh and French know to give their ſilk ſtuffs, * 
Among the different kinds of atlaſſes, the moſt conſider- 
able are the cotonis, the cancanias, the calquiers, the co - 
tonis bouilles, and the bouilles chaſmay, or carmay. The 
cotonis atlaſſes are ſo called, becauſe the ground is cotton, 
and the reſt filk ; the cancanias are ſtriped fatins ; thoſe 
that appear moſt ſilky are called quemkas; the calquiers 
are ſatins after the Turkiſh manner, or Hungary point; 
the bouilles cotonis, and bouilles charmay, are ſilk ſtuffs, 
like the partridge-eye-coloured grograms made at Tours. 


There are atlaſſes of different lengths and breadths, being | 
T7 


from 4 ells ; long and 3 broad, to 14 ells long and 
broad: but thoſe that come near the half of the uſual 
lengths, are called half pieces. * 

AT TEST. To witneſs, vouch, or certify in writing to 
the due execution of any inſtrument in writing. 


ATTORNEY. A perfon authoriſed by another to do 
ſome legal act in his ſtead; ſuch as to give ſeiſin of lands, 
receive debts, to ſue a third perſon, and ſeveral other par- 
ticulars. See Letter of attorney. e dee ito 
ATTORNEY at. lau, is conſidered as a gentleman, whoſe 
buſineſs conſiſts in drawing and preparing all inſtruments 
and deeds in writing, regarding the ſecurity. of private pro- 


perty; as alſo in tranſacting and conducting all proceed- 


ings in the ſeverel courts of judicature. 
AVA. A kingdom of India, beyond the Ganges, fituated 
on the N. E. part of the bay of Bengal. See India. 
AVARIA, in the Turkiſh and Perfian dominions, is a ſum 
of money exaQted from chriſtians or Europeans, to be 
quit of ſome falſe accuſation, framed on purpoſe for ex- 
tortion. . | th 1 
AVAST. A fea-term, ſignifying ſtay, or hold ſtill. 


W 
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AUCTION. A public ſale, where goods are put up at 


' a certain price, for which the purchaſers bid according to 
the conditions of fale, and in which the higheſt bidder is 
the buyer. | ; 

AUCTIONEER. The manager of the ſale and goods' at 

an auction. CONE e ie Hae ade TO 

AUDE. A river of France rifing in the Pyrennees; which 

running N. of Alet in Rouſillon, viſits Carcaſſone; and 
running from thence W. through Languedoc, falls into 
the Mediterranean, a little N. E. of Narbonne. 

AUDIT. A regular hearing and examining of an accompt 

UE appointed for that purpoſe. 

AUDTTOR, in the above ſenſe, 'is a name given to ſeveral 
officers, appointed to audit accounts and pleadings: but 
ancien ly the word auditor was uſed for judge; it was 
even ufed for an inquiſitor, appointed by judges to examine 
and find out the truth of ſome matter in conteſt; and no- 
taries are alſo frequently called auditors. 

AvupiToR, in the Engliſh law, is an officer of the king, or 


ſome other great perſon, Who yearly, by examining the 


book, with the difference between the receipts and charge, 
and their allowances or allocations. FEST 
AUDITORS of the revenue, or of the exchequer, are officers 
who take the accounts of ſuch as collect tte revenues, and 
taxes, raiſed by parliament; as alſo of the ſheriffs, eſchea- 
tors, collectors, tenants, and cuſtomers, and fet them 
down, and perfect them. See Exchequer. Ebb bn 
AuDITORS of the prefh or impreſt, are officers in the ex- 
chequer, who ta | 
Ireland, Berwick, the mint, cuſtoms, wardrobe, fitſt 


S- xs 


accounts of under officers accountable, makes up a general 


preſſed to any man for the king's ſervice. | 
AvupiToR of the receipts, is an officer of the exchequer, 
who files the tellers bills, and makes an entry of them, 
and gives the lords of the treaſury a certificate of the 


money received the week before, who preſetit the eſtimate 


or balance to the king: he alſo makes debentures to every 
teller, before they receive any money, and takes their ac- 
compts ; he keeps the black book of receipts, and the 


treaſurer's key of the treaſury, where the ancient leagues 


of the realm, and many records of the king's bench and 
common pleas are repoſited ; and he fees the money be- 
longing to every teller locked up in the royal treaſury. . ' 


AVEIRO. A port-town of Portugal, ſituated at the mouth 


1 


of the river Vouga, in 9 deg. 2 min of W. lon. and 40 


merce, for the damage which ſhips or their cargoes ſuſ- 
tain, from the time of their departure to their return; 
as alſo for the charge, or contributions, raifed on the pro- 
prietors towards defraying ſuch damage. 
Average is either ſimple or private, and grofs'or common: 


dizes, contribute in common. Of the firſt kind are all ex- 
traordinary and unforeſeen expences, befalling either the 
totally defrayed by the thing of things which occafioned 
it: ſuch as the loſs of cables, anchors, 'maſts; and ſails, 
by reaſon of ſtorms or other accidents ; as alſo damages 
accruing to goods through their own defects, by waſting, 

rotting, ſtorms; pirates, or other contingencies ; beſtdes 


the mariners wages while the ſhip is extraordinarily de- 


| tained by embargoes, provided ſhe be hired for the whole 
voyage, and not by the nionth; all theſe being ſimple or 
private averages, and not to be charged to the common ac- 
count. For groſs, or common average to have place, ſe- 


veral things are requiſite; 1, ſomething muſt have been 5 
caſt into the ſea out of abſolute neceſſity; 2d, the com- 


manders muſt have had the conſent of the owners for fo 
doing; 3d, it ſhould have only been done for the ſecurity 
of the whole ſhip,” which muſt have been ſaved in confe- 


quence thereof ; for, in ſuch caſe, all thoſe for Whofe in- 


tereſt the thing was caft into the ſea, are to contribute to- 
wards the indemnization of the perſon whoſe property it 


Was; andeverythingisto'be taxed proportionably, ſo much 


as jewels, gold, or any other lefs portable commodity, not- 
withſtanding they are no way burdenſome to the ſhip: even 


: 0 7 14 p | 4 { {was 
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e and make up the great accounts of 


© fruits, ' naval and 5 expences, and all monies im 


” deg. 32 min. of N. lat. See Pirtugal. ; 
AVERAGE, or Averidge, a term in navigation and com- 


to the firſt, the particular things which'faffer alone con- 
tribute; but to the ſecond, all, both ſhip and merchan- 


ſhip or r or both; the loſs, in which caſes, is to be 


the 
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; As the common law looks upon the goods and cargoe of a 


a 


lent N 


AVE 


dhe veſſel itſelf is liable to this taxation; as alſo are the 

maſter and paſſengers, for ſuch things as they have in the 

ſhip ; but the proviſions are excepted. 

By the laws of Oleron, when there is an extreme ne- 
ceſſity, in a ſtorm, the goods, wares, guns, or whatſoever 

elſe is on board a ſhip, may, by conſulting the mariners, 

be thrown overboard by the maſter, for the preſervation of 
the ſhip; and, if they diſſent, the maſter may notwith- 


. 


ſtanding command the caſting overboard what goods or 


things he ſhall judge moſt, neceſſary, for the ſecurity of 
the reſt, in 5 the ſtorm and danger continue: but, if 
there be a merchant, or ſuper-cargoe, abo ird, he ſhould 
begin firſt to throw the things overboard, if requeſted ; and 
then the mariners ſhall anſwer double for embezzling to 
their own uſe any part of that which ſhould be thrown 
cover; and if the merchant refuſes, yet the maſter and 
mariners may proceed without them; though they muſt 
take care, that things of the leaſt value, and greateſt 
weight be flung overboard: but if the ſhip happens to 


out-weather the ſtorm, and makes a ſafe arrival at her 


port of diſcharge, the maſler, and the principal part of 
the crew, when they come to land, are to make oath that 
the goods were caſt over board for no other cauſe than the 
ſecurity of the ſhip ; upon which the remainder of the 


goods that have obtained ſafety, whether they pay freight 


or not, muſt come into the average. 4 ; 
Many opinions have: been held regarding the cuſtom of 
average; but the goods caſt over-board, make no derelict, 
ſo as to be forſaken, or wilfully caſt away. If theſe goods 
are ſhipped aboard in England, and ſuch goods are taken 
up by another Engliſh ſhip at ſea, an action lies to recover 
the goods : ſo where any goods are thrown overboard, and 
afterwards recovered again, the average ceaſes; ſaving for 
ſo much as they ſhall be damnified, by reaſon of ſuch 
ejectment: but if, before the goods happen to be recovere«, 
the owner hath an average, he ought to reſtore the money 
to thoſe who paid him, deducting for the loſs he may 
ſuſtain by his merchandiſe being damaged. 


By the Rhodian laws, .if a ſhip or veſſel, be indiſcreetly 


ſtowed with goods, or the lading is above the birth-mark, 
and an ejection happens, no contribution ſhall be made; 
but ſatisfaction is to be anſwered by the ſhip-maſter or 


owners. Where goods, or merchandiſes, are laden above 


the overlope of the ſhip, or prohibited goods are put on 
board, and ſuch goods occaſion any danger or vis, 8. 


the maſter muſt bear the loſs: beſides, if the maſter 


having received his complement of goods, takes in things 
without permiſſion of the freighters, and a ſtorm ariſes at 
ſea, in which part of their goods are thrown overboard, 
the maſter only muſt anſwer it, and there will be no ave- 
rage: alſo for goods brought ſeverally into the ſhip, with- 
out the knowledge of the maſter or purſer, if they are 
ejected no contribution is to be ha. 
If a ſhip is taken at ſea, and the maſter, to obtain repoſ- 


ſeſſion of the ſhip and lading out of the enemies hands, 


engages to pay a ſum of money for the ranſome; for the 


performance whereof he puts himſelf, as a ſecurity, into 


the cuſtody of the captor; the maſter muſt procure his 
redemption at the coſts and charges of the ſhip and lading, 


according to the intereſt of every man, by contribution: 


alſo if goods are taken by an enemy, or by letters of 


marque and repriſal, the remainder is liable to average 


and contribution. 


If two ſhips happen to ſtrike againſt each other, whereby 


damage is received, and if there be no fault or miſcarriage 
in either, contribution is to be made by a juſt equality, 


as it happened accidentally; but if there be a fault or miſ- 


. carriage on either ſide, it is otherwiſe, for then a full ſa- 
tisfaclion muſt be made the merchant injured; though if 


one ſhip periſhes the loſs cannot be proportioned ; ſo that 


there can be no contribution; for if this were to be 
thrown into an average, it in ght be productive of fraudu- 
_ However, this Joes not prevent. the, owners 
of a ſuffering ſhip, from bringing their action againſt the 
negligent maſter of the other, to recover damage. 


ah 1 3 ſhip to be a ſecutity for the freight due, ſo the maritime law 
_ =djudges them as a ſecurity for anſwering the average and 


21 ? : 


| Contribution, and that the maſter ought not to deliver the 


AUGUSTA, or Auſta 


 AURUM fulminans, is a preparation of gold, o 


blemp- ſeed, which have much more for 
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AUR 
goods till a contribution is ſettled ; the ſame bein 


tacit] 
obliged for the one as well as the other. 1 , 


After a general ſhipwreck there is no average, but ſave 
who ſave can, as is vulgarly ſaid on this o'r 3 


AVERAGE, is more particularly uſed for the quota, or pro-. 


portion, which each merchant or proprietor in the ſhip, 


or loading, is adjudged, upon a reaſonable eſtimation, to _ 


contribute to a common average ; which ſum is to be di- 
vided, among the ſeveral claimants, in proportion to their 
_ reſpective intereſts and deman's. 
AVERAGE, is alſo à ſmall duty which thoſe merchants, who 
ſend goods in the ſhips of another perſon, pay to the maſters 
thereof for their care of them, excluſive of the freight. 
AVERANCE. A port-town of Normandy in Wie, 
ſituated in 1 deg. 20 min. of W. lon. and 48 deg. 40 
min, of N. lat. 


AVES. Some ſmall iſlands belonging to the Dutch, on the 


coaſt of Terra Firma, in S. America. 
| An iſland in the gulph of Venice, 
on the coaſt of Dalmatia. See Italian Iſlands. | 
AUGUSTIN, the capital of Spaniſh Florida, in America, 
ſituated near the frontier of Georgia, in 81 deg. of W. 
lon and 30 deg. of N. lat. See Spaniſ America. | 
AUGUSTIN cape, is ſituated in Brazil, in S. America, on 
the Atlantic ocean, 300 m E. of the Bay of All Saints. 


AVIGNON berry, is the fruit of a ſhrub, by ſome authors 


called Lyctum, growing plentifully near Avignon in France, 
being ſomewhat leſs than a pea, of a green colour, in- 
clining to yellow, of an aſtringent and bitter rafle, and 
much uſed by dyers, who ſtain a yellow colour with it ; 
as alſo by painters, who. make out of it a 
dow. 
AVILES. A port-town of the province of Aſturia, in Spain, 
ſituated in 6 deg. 48 min. of W. lon. and 43 deg. 30 
mis. of Nin | | 
AVISO, is an Italian word, uſed in mercantile affairs, for 
intelligence or advice; but is now generally applied to a 
ſmall ſhip, called the aviſe, diſpatched by the Spaniſh 
commanders from Vera Cruz, or other parts of S. Ame- 
rica, to the miniſtry of Madrid, with letters of informa- 
tion of the departure of the galleons, or regiſter ſhips, on 
their voyage to Europe. See Regi/ter Ships. 2 
UME. See um. POLL et 
AUNCEL weight, an ancient kind of balance, now diſuſed 
upon account of the fraudulent practices commited b 


it. 
AVON. A river in England that riſes in Wiltſhire : 


| and 
running W. by Bath, where it becomes navigable, een 


tinues its courſe to Briſtol, falling into the Severn a little 
below that city. | | 15 N | 
Avon, is alſo another river in England, riſing in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, which runs S. W. of Warwick, continues the ſame 
courſe to Eveſham, and falls into the Severn at Tewksbury 

in Glouceſterſhire. 3 2 
AVOIRDUPOIS weight. A certain method of weighing 
| ſuch ſort of goods as are ſubject to droſs or waſte ; and 


now the common weight generally uſed for moſt ſorts of : 


large and coarſe commodities, in which 16 ounces are 
reckoned to a pound; © ns... 


AURAY, or Avray. A port-town of Britanny in France, 


ſituated in 2 deg. 45 min. of W. lon. and 47 deg. 40 


min. of N. lat 
AURICHALCUM, 
factitious metal, popularly called braſs, which is a mixture 
of copper and calamine ſtone, melted together by a very 
vehement fire, in furnaces made on purpoſe: See Braſs. 


AURIPIGMENT UM.” See Arſenic and Orpiment. 


ANU, in natural hiſtory, denotes gold, and is chiefly 


uſed to denote; certain One Reo whereof gold 
is the baſis or principal ingredient, ſuch as the aurum'po- 
tabile, aurum fulminans, cke. 
of ſome uſe in 
phyſic, being ſo called, becauſe, when caſt in the fire, it 
produces a noiſe like thunder. It conſiſts of gold diffolved 


! 


in aqua regia, and precipitated by oil of tartar per deliguium, 


or volatile ſalt of ſal ammoniac : the 


powder being waſhed 


in warm water, and dried to the conſiſtence of a paſte, is 


afterwards formed into little grains, of the bigneſs of 
ce,” and take fire 
* ir ien 
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ſooner than gun - powder. 
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fine golden 


among modern writers, denotes a 
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AURUM mſaicam, or Muficum, a preparation in pharmacy, 
ſo called from its golden colour; being made of mercury, 
tin, ſal armoniac, and flowers of ſulphur, by grinding, 


— and ſetting them three hours in a ſand heat; 


when the dirty ſublimate being taken off, the aurum mo- 
ſaicum is found at the bottom of the matraſs, and is re- 
commended in moſt chronical and nervous caſes. 


Au potabile, potable gold, is a compoſition made of 


gold, by reducing it, without any corroſive, into a kind of 
glue, of the colour of blood ; which being ſteeped in ſpirit 
of wine, acquires a ruby colour, and is called tincture of 
gold. 


An ounce of this tincture, mixed with 16 ounces of ano- 


ther liquor, is called aurum potabile, becauſe of its gold 


colour, and is ſaid to be a ſovereign remedy againſt ſeveral 
diſeaſes. | | a 

AUSERON. A Perſian drug, which the Europeans bring 
from the Eaſt Indies by the way of Surat, being ſcarce 
and valuable. I LPN 

AUSTRIA. A circle of Germany, See Germany, 

AUSTRIAN Netherlands. See Netherlands. 

AUTOUR. A kind of bark uſed in the compoſition of 
carmine, being ſomewhat like cinnamon, except that it is 
paler on the outſide, and within of a nutmeg colour, but 
variegated with ſhining particles : it is very light, ſpongy, 
of an almoſt inſipid taſte, without ſcent, and is brought 
from the Levant. | n 

AWARD, the deciſion, or judgment, made by arbitrators, 
or their umpire, choſen or appointed, to ſettle a matter 
that was in diſpute. See Arbitrator. | 


AWM, Aume, Aam, or Haam, a Dutch meaſure of capacity 


for liquids, containing 8 ſtekans, or 20 verges or verteels, 


_ anſwering to what in Engliſh is called a tierce, or + of an 


Engliſh ton. 

AWNING. The covering of a boat, or part of a ſhip, 
eſpecially the window of the captain's cabin, to keep off 
the wind, ſun, or rain. ; | 


AXIM. A town on the gold coaſt of Guinea, ſituated in 


4 deg. of W.lon. and 5 deg. of N. lat. where the Dutch 
have a fort, and factory, called St. Antony. 


AXUNGIA, otherwiſe Axongia, a kind of fat, being the | 


ſofteſt and moiſteſt found in animal bodies: the axungia 
of ducks, geeſe, vipers, and ſeveral other animals, is uſed 
in phyſic ; but that of man is beſt, when well prepared with 


aromatic herbs, to diſſolve humours and eaſe rheumatick 


alns. | ; | 
N is alſo the gall, or ſalt of glaſs, or rather the ſcum 
that riſes upon glaſs before vitrification. 0 
AYAMONI1 E', A port town of Andaluſia in Spain, 


ſituated in 8 deg. 5 min. of W. lon. and 37 deg. of N. | 


lat. near the mouth of the river Guadiana. 


AZARIA. A kind of coral brought from Smyrna. See 


Coral. | 


AZARIMST. A ſtone, having the ſame virtue with "the 


terra ſigillata, and extracted from a mine in the kingdom 

of Cananor; being uſed as a remedy in the fever, the 

bloody flux, and to expel the malignity of ſerpents bites. 
AZARINA. A kind of azarum, or wild ſpikenard. 


 AZARUM, vulgarly called wild nardus, is a root which 


' grows in ſeveral parts of the Levant, Canada, and even of 
F rance, in the neighbourhood of Lyons, which was for- 
merly but little known; though now it is much uſed, ſince 


farriers by experience have diſcovered, that it exceeds all 
other drugs in curing the farcy in horſes, when given them 


in powder from one ounce to two. | 
The true choice of the azarum ſhould be that of the Le- 
voant, if poſſible; the roots neither fibrous nor bruiſed ; of 


a prey colour within and without, and a briſk ſmell, with 


- a bitteriſh taſte. . 
Some druggiſts have endeavoured to ſubſtitute azarina in- 


ſtead of the true azarum, but the counterfeit is eaſily diſ- 


covered; for azarina is uſually brought from Burgundy in 
France; its roots being very ſmall, blackiſh, dry, and ſo 


n abounding with filaments that the true roots can ſcarcely 


be diſtinguiſhed. 


AZIMUTH Compaſs. See Compaſs. 


AZOGUE ſbips, are properly two Spaniſh men of wat of 


the line, and a frigate, employed in conveying the flota 


from Europe to New Spain, which are only permitted to 
carry quick- ſilver, fruits, ſpices, and iron, which produce 


A2 U 
his moſt catholic Many the neat profits of 100,000 dol- 
lars, after payment of all the coſts and charges for equip- 
ping them out; proviſion, wages, and other charges, 
which has-been calculated to amount to 345,544 piaſtres, 
or 77,9971. 8 8. 64, ſterling. . : 
AZORES I/lands, called alſo the Terteres, and weſtern 
iflands, are ſubject to the crown of Portugal, lying in the 
weſtern or Atlantic ocean, between 25 and 33 deg. of 
W. lon. and between 37 and 4o deg. of N. lat. 300 
leagues W. of Portugal, and as many from Newfound- 
land; being almoſt in the mid-way between Europe and 
America. | 
Theſe iſlands are nine in number, as following; Flores, 
Corvo, Fayal, Pico, St. George, Graciofa, St. Mary, 
St Michael, and Tercera; which were diſcovered in 1439, 
by the Portugueſe, who, finding them uninhabited, and 


fit for cultivation, immediately eſtabliſhed ſome colonies 


there ; but more particularly on account of their commo- 
dious ſituation for their navigation to and from the Eaſt 
Indies and Brazil. | | e 
Tercera is eſteemed the principal of all the Azores, on 
account of its having a tolerable good harbour, and bein 
the ſeat of the governor; though it is not ſo large as St. 
Michael, being no more than 18 or 20 leagues in cir- 
cumference ; however, it is more populous, containing 
about 20,000 inhabitants. It is pretty much encumbered 
with rocks and mountains, but affords plenty of good corn 
and paſture; an excellent breed of cattle, and a tolerable 
kind of wine: it alſo yields large quantities of citrons, 
oranges, and lemons; as alſo ſome confectionary goods, 
woad, and leather. The chief town is called Agra, which 
is ſituated on a bay of the ſea, that forms the harbour on the 
S. ſide of the iſland, being defended by a caſtle ſituated on 
a rock at the entrance of the bay. This town is a hiſhop's 
- ſee, where the Britiſh, F ich and Dutch nations have 
their reſpeQive conſuls. þ th 
St. Michael's is the largeſt of all theſe iſlands, being about 
+ 3o leagues in circumference. It produces corn, fruits, 


cattle, fiſh, and fowl; as alſo a thin wine: but it has no 


harbour, nor ſhelter for ſhips ; though it has ſeveral towns 


and villages well inhabited, of which the principal is 


Punta del Gado. 


St. Mary's is a ſmall iſland to the ſouthward of St. Michael's, 


and produces much the ſame animals and vegetables. It 
is well cultivated and inhabited; having alſo a manuf:Qory 
| on * ware, with which they apply the adjacent 
iſlands. | | 3 
The other iſlands produce all kinds of grain, fruits, paſ- 
ture, and cattle ; as alſo cedars, and other timber. | 
Woollen and linen cloths, ſtuffs, oil and ſalt, are fent to 
the Azores, which abſolutely want the two laſt articles, 
though productive of all the other neceffaries of life. 
And Great Britain ſupplies thoſe iſlands with ſtuffs, wool, 
iron, ſalt-fiſn, cheeſe, butter, and falt-meat.in barrels. 


AZUM. A port of Abyſſinia in the Red ſea. 15 | 
AZURE. A mineral ſtone, commonly called lapis, or la- 
pis lazuli, which has been held to be the marcaſite of 


gold, becauſe found in the mines of this metal, and ſome- 
times variegated with brilliant particles and veins like gold: 
but, notwithſtanding it is alſo met with in mines of ſilver, 


and copper. It is certain that it has more of the nature 
and quality of marble than of the marcaſite: its colour 


being of a pretty deep blue, but very beautiful and vivid; 
which is found in ſeveral parts of Tope but the moſt 
beautiful and precious ſort comes from Perſia, and the 
Eaſt Indies. See Lapis Lazuli, © wn 

Gold- ſmiths, lapidaries, and artiſts in inlaid- work with 

precious ſtones, uſe it for ſeveral kinds of workmanſhip; 
but its moſt ordinary uſe is for making ultranarine, which 

is a blue in great eſtimation among painters, and ſold as 

a very valuable commodity. See Ultramarine. 

The azure-ftone, or lapis lazuli, to be of a good quality, 
and proper for making ultramarine, ſhould be heavy, little 
mixed with rock, having veins of copper, and of a deep 

blue, inclining to that of fine indigo. Care ſhould be 


taken of its not being rubbed my oil of olives, which 


makes it appear of a deeper blue than it would naturally 


be, and this impoſition may be diſcoyered by breaking it, 


when if the colour be found, paler within than without, 
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it is a ſufficient ſign that it has been falſified : whether the 
azure-ſtone is of a quality, might be alſo known by 
heating it in the fire till it reddens; which, far from 
changing its colour, gives it, on the contrary, a new luftre. 
There is another ſort of azure, or lapis lazuli, very com- 
mon in France, whoſe colour inclines to green; being 
chiefly found in Provence, and the neighbourhood of 
Toulon; but its quality is much inferior to that which 
comes from Perſia and India, being in no reſpect proper 
for the making of good ultra-marine 1 
AzURE in flone, or ſmalt, otherwiſe falſe, or compound lapis, 
is a vitrification, or enamel, made of tin, ſolder of Ali- 
cant, gravelled aſhes, fine ſand, and zafre; but it is this 
laſt ingredient that gives it the blue colour reſembling that 
of the real azure- ſtone. | 
AZURE in powder, to which alſo the name of aſhes of azure, 
or enamel, is given, is nothing elſe but pulverized ſmalt, 
brought from ſeveral parts, eſpecially Germany and Hol- 


| 4 2 u 
land; but the latter is more valuable, becauſe its blue in- 
clines more to the ultra- marine; fot which reaſon it is 


called the common, or Dutch tra- marine. To prevent 
any miſtake or impoſition, in the choice of good azure in 


5 care ſhould be taken that the azure of Germany 
ſandy, well grained, and as deep in colour as poſſible; but 


the finer and paler the azure of Holland is tlie more it is 


eſteemed ; for tho? its colour is apparently loſt in the pul- 
gs it makes a vety fine blue when uſed by the 
imner. 1 


There is another kind of German azure, which is a tincture 


8 neatly from the tops of ſtones in ſilver mines. 
here is likewiſe a faQtitious azure, made with indigo, or 
the juice of violets, mingled and pounded with a certain 
chalk : the common ſort being made with ſal armaniac, 


and filver-leaf; or with ſulphur, quick-ſilver, and ſal 
armoniac. | 
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AAT is a weight among the Siameſe, being about 
half an ounce, | 
BAB, or Babel-mandel, is an iſland at the entrance 
+ into the Red ſea, and forms one fide of the famous 
ſtreight of Babel, or Bab-mandel. It is ſituated in 44 
deg. 30 min. of E. Ion. and 1 3 deg. of N. lat. being about 
five miles in circumference. The Ethiopians and Arabians 
formerly contended, with great fury, for the poſſeſſion of 
this iſland, which was then a place of much importance, 
as it commanded the entrance into the Red ſea, and pre- 
ſerved a communication between Ethiopia and Arabia; 
but ſince the Turks have poſſeſſed themſelves of both 
ſhores, the iſland is in a manner deſerted, being a ſandy 
barren ſoil, and affording ſcarce any ſuſtenance for a man 
or beaſt, h a 
BACAIM, or Baciaim. A port-town of Cambaya, in the 


© hither peninſula of India, fituated in 72 Ce. of E. lon. 


and 19 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. ſubjeQ to the Portugueſe. 
BACALAO A name given by the Spaniards to the cod-fiſh, 
and to a fiſh very much reſembling it, which they catch on 


the coat of the ifland of Juan Fernandes in the South Sea. 


The, Spaniards alſo call Newfoundland, upon account of 
its cod- fiſhery, the iſland of Bacalao: however, at the weſt 


end of this great iſland, there is another ſmall one, more 


particularly called by them Bacalao. See Fiſhery. 
BACHIAN. One of the Molucca iſlands, ſubject to the 
Dutch. See Maluccas. ; 
BACHICERAI. The capital of Crim Tartary. See Tar- 
tary. 5 N 
BAC iv. A port- town of the province of Chirwan in 
Perſia, ſituated on the weſtern 3 of the Caſpian ſea, 
in 409 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg: of N. lat. being 3000 
m. S. of Aſtracan, and 120 m. N. of Ferabat. * 


BACKS. A ſort of tanned hides. See Hide. 


BACK-mater. A perſon who makes liquor-backs, tender- 
backs, maſh-tuns, coolers, and other things uſed by 
brewers; the trade being partly carpentry, and partly 
cooperage ; but there are not many of this buſineſs. 

Back-/toff, in naviga:ion, an inſtrument called by the 


French the Engliſh quadrant, invented by Capt. Davis, 


of good uſe at ſea in taking the altitude of the ſun, and 
conſiſting of three vanes ; the firſt called the horizon- 


vane, the ſecond the ſhade-vane, and the third the ſight- 


vane. Mr. Flamſtead contrived a glaſs- lens, or double 


convex, to be placed in the middle of the ſhade- vane, 
which makes a ſmall bright ſpot on the ſlit of the horizon- 


vane, inſtead of the ſhade; which is a great improvement, 
if the glaſs be truly made; for by this means the inſtru- 
ment may be uſed in hazy weather, and a much more ac- 
curate obſervation made in clear weather than could be by 
the ſhadow. : | | 


Back-/tays rf a ſhit, are ropes belonging to the main · maſt 
and fore- maſt, and the maſts belonging to them, ſerving 


to keep them from pitching forwards, or over- board. 


BACON. A well known fort of food, made of hog's fleſh 


ſalted and dried; which renders it fit for keeping a conſi- 
derable time. | | 22 
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BADEN. The capital of the margravate of Baden in Swabia, 


remarkable for its hot*baths. dee Germany. | 
BADGER. A licenſed huckſter, or perſon privileged to buy 
corn, or other proviſions, and carry them from one place 
to another to make profit of, without being reputed an in- 
groſſer: but in the ſtatutes he is alſo called a kidder, or ca- 


der of corn; as in thoſe: of the 5. & 6. Ed. VI. c. 14. 


and 6. Eliz. c. 12. Beſides, in the ſtatute of the th of 


William III. there is likewiſe mention of badgers and re- 
 tailers of ſalt. See Fore/tallers. | 
Bap ex is alſo a wild four-footed” animal, ſomething like 
the hog, dog, and fox; its age being-diſcoverable from 
the number of holes under its tail, where a new hole an- 
nually makes its appearance. This animal affords three 
kinds of commodities ; its ſkin, which is 3 


common furs; its fat, ſold by druggiſts, and uſed for diſ- 


orders of the reins and ſciatic gouts; and its briſtles, of 
whichipencils are made for painters and gilders, It dwells 
| I — 2 2 , | 


BAKER. A perſon whoſe employment principally confi 


BAK 


in burrows among the woods in England, and moſt other 
countries. | | | 


BAFFETAS. A cloth entirely fabricated of cotton thread, 


brought from the Eaſt Indies; the beſt of which are thoſe 
of Surat, containing about 121 yards in length, and 1 
yard wide, | | 


BAFFETAS is alſo an Indian ſtuff, called otherwiſe hank. 


See Shaub. | Th. 

BAFFINS Bay. A gulph in North America; which runs 
from Cape Farewel in Weſt Greenland, and lies from 
lat. 60 N. E. to 80 degrees; being diſcovered by Capt. 
Baftin, an Engliſhman, as he attempted to find a N. W. 
paſſage into the Pacific ocean. | 

BAG. A term uſed to ſignify different quantities of certain 
commodities ; as a bag of almonds, for inſtance, is about 
3 hundred weight; of aniſeed, from 3 to 4 hundred; of 
pepper, from 14 to 3 hundred; of goats-hair, from 2 to 
4 hundred, and of cotton from 24 to 4+. 
Bags are alſo uſed in moſt countries, eſpecially among 
merchants and bankers, to put their money in; which 
are ſometimes taken by weight, without counting the 
contents. | 

BAGDAT. A ſtrong town of Turky, on the frontiers of 
Perſia, ſituated on the river Tigris, in 43 deg. of E. lon. 
and 33 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 


BAGNAGAR is the capital of Golconda, in the hither pe- 


ninſula of India. See India. 5 
BAHAMA, or Lucaya iſſands, are ſituated in the Atlantic 
ocean, between 21 and 27 deg. of N. lat. and between 
73 and 81 deg. of W. lon. They are very numerous, 
and twelve of them of a conſiderable extent; the prin- 
cipal of which are Bahama, Lucayo, Eleathera, or Long- 
iſland ; the iſlands of Andros, Providence, St. Salvador, 
or Cat-iſland, Samana, Maquana, and Heneaga. The 
- iſland of Bahama, which communicates its name to the 
reſt, is ſituated between 20 and 30 leagues to the eaſtward 
of the continent of Florida : but neither this, or any of 
the reſt, are conſtantly inhabited, except Providence, and 


three or four more near it, in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ; 


for the Spaniards did not think them worthy of planting 
after they had extirpated the natives, becauſe theſe iſlands 
had no gold or ſilver in them, and were ſurrounded by 
rocks and ſhoals, which rendered the navigation difficult; 
tho* the gulph of Florida, or Babama, through which the 
Spaniſh galleons fail in their way for Europe, lies between 
theſe iſlands and the continent of Florida. See Britih 


America. 


BAH AR, or Barre. A weight uſed at Ternate, Malacca, 


Achem, and ſeveral other places of the Eaſt Indies; of 


the ſmall bahar. 0 

Pepper, cloves, nutmegs, ginger, cinnamon, and other 
ſpices, are weighed by the former, which is equal to 572 
Ib. Engliſh weight. Quickſilver, vermilion, ivory, filk, 
muſk, and other precious commodities, are weighed b 
the ſmall bahar, which is about 476: lb. Engliſh weight. 


which there two ſorts, one called the great, and the other 


The bahar of Mocha in Arabia is 450 lb. and 1 5 fraſels 


make the bahar, by which weight coffee is ſold. 

BAHAREM, or Baharen. An'ifland in the Perſia 
in Aſia, formerly one of the moſt conſidera 
fiſheries in the world, but diſuſed at preſent. 


n gulph. 
ble pearl 


BAJADOR Cape, lies on the W. coaſt of Africa, S. of the 
Canary iſlands, in 15 deg. of W. Jon. and 27 veg. of N. lat. 


BAILE, or Bale, in a maritime ſenſe, is what ſeamen call 
lading, or caſting the water by hand out of a boat, or 
ſhip's hold, with buckets, cans, or the- like; and when 
os 3 thus _— out, they ſay the boat is freed; 

ut they alſo give the name of bailes to th | 
bear up the tilt of the boats. . K W ES 

BaiLE is alſo a name given to the Venetian embaſſador at 
Conſtantinople, the name ſignifying a judge-conſul, _ 

BAIOCO, or 3 A copper coin current at Rome, and 
in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, being worth about three far- 
things ſterling ; and there are alſo half baiacos. Ede 
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in the making and vending of bread, or reducing meals of 
any kind into bread, 5 


The BAKER's Company of London. This company appears 


to be of great antiquity ; for, in the beginning of the reign 
of Henry II. in the year 1155, it was charged, in the 
great roll of the exchequer, with a debt of one mark of 
gold, for their guild ; which ſeems as if the antient * 
had held their privileges in fee - farm of the crown. How- 
ever, this company does not appear to have been _—_ 
rated till about the year 1307, by letters-patent of Ed- 
ward II. which charter was renewed by Henry VII. and 
confirmed by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors; but when or by 
whom their arms were at firſt granted, is not ſo apparent; 
tho' it muſt have been before 1590, becauſe in that year 


their creſt and ſupporters were granted by Clarencieux 7 


king at arms. | | {<4 | 

This company is incorporated by the name of The maſter 
and wardens of the myſtery or art. of bakers of the city of 
London; being. governed by a maſter, 4 wardens, and 
30 aſſiſtants; to whom belong a livery of 195, whoſe fine 
is 101. on admiſſion, with a handſome hall in Harp-lane, 


where they tranſact their affair. 


aku. A city of Perſia, remarkable for its walnut-6il. 


See Per/ia. 


gp BALANCE, or Ballance. One of the ſix ſimple powers in 
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mechanics, uſed principally for determining the equality 
or difference of weights in heavy bodies, and conſequently 


their maſſes or quantities of matter; of which there are 


two kinds, the ancient and modern. 1. The antient, or 
Roman, called alſo /tatera Romana, or ſteel-yard, con- 


| fiſts of a lever or beam, moveable on a centre, and ſuſ- 


pended near one of the extremities ; on one ſide the centre 
are applied the bodies to be-weighed, and their weight is 


meaſured by the diviſion marked on the beam; on the 


other ſide is a place, where a weight, moveable along it, 
keeps the ballance in equilibrio; which is a cuſtom ſtill 
retained in ſeveral parts of England, but more particularly 


by the inhabitants, eſpecially the butchers, of Shrewſbury. 
The modern ballance, now ordinarily in uſe, conſiſts of a 


lever, or beam, ſuſpended exactly in the middle; to the 
extremities whereof are hung ſcales, 'or baſons. 


ALANCE of trad denotes an equality between the value of 


commodities bought of foreigners, and the value of the 


native productions tranſported into other nations; there - 


fore, in the exchange of commodities, if one nation pays 
the other a quantity of gold or ſilver over and above its 
property of other kinds, this is called a ballance againſt 
that nation in favour of the other; from which an infe- 


rence is drawn, as an indubitable corollary, that the whole 
| ſcience of profitable cci⁰morce conſiſts in the bringing this ſingle 
point to bear. However, this is only applicable to the ul- 


WS timate balance of trade: for, in reference to the interme- 


u be paid in gold and fler 3, thecon 
nn muſt be, that theſe metals will be continually increaſing 


| diate ballance, it is ſometimes defective; becauſe à trade 


may be bencficial to a nation, where the imports exceed 
the exports; and conſequently the ballance is paid in ſpe- 
cie ; if that trade, direQly or indirectly, is neceſſary for the 


1 | carrying on of another more profitable and advantageous; 
= tho' it is to be obſerved, that this trade is not beneficial, 


conſidered in itſelf, but only as it is relative and ſubſer- 
vient to the carrying on of another; of which there is an 
inſtance reſpecting the greateſt part of the Britiſh trade to 
the Baltic, and the Eaſi 

in procuring a ballance in other countries, tho? diſadvan- 
tageous in themſelves; ,. oo ihe + breeds TR 
It is neceſſary that this ballanee be kept in trading nations; 


and if it cannot be made in commodities, it ought to be 
in ſpecie; for thereby is underſtood whether à nation 


gains or loſes by foreign trade, or any branch thereof; and 


conſequently whether that nation inereaſes in opulcties; or 
| is deprefied-by penuey 1. . n e nol aver ee 


„ . * * 
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ral method for maintzining 


There can be but one gene 


the preſervation of this ballance in all merrahiide Sommu- 
nities, and that is, ſince gold and ſilver ſorm the univerfal 
ſtandar d for making an eſtimate af the value, and regu- 
F lains the price of the commodities! or manufactures of 
al countries, to export, larger quantities of their owÜ]n, 
and import leſs of others ſo that what is  deficherit'in - 


the value of their merchandiſe, ' compared: witir othets, 
ſequence of 'whieh 


Ne 


any particular pro 


Indies; theſe: being inſtrumental 


trade to many 
courſe of exchange. JJ 
3. The third method, recommended by Sir Joſiah Child, 
is made ftom the increaſe or diminution of the Britiſn 
ade,” and; ſhipping in general; for if theſe diminith, 
'"whatever profit particular men may make, the nation 
- loſes; antfo, on the contraty, if theſe are augmented, 
the nation is in à gainiog condition. To. corroborate 
* which; he lays it don as an infallible rule, that in all 
parts of the world where-ever trade is flouriſhing, and the 
ſhipping increaſes for a ſucceſſion of ages, that trade -_ 5 
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with them as far as relates to that particular trade and na- 


tion, and decreaſing with others ; and in what proportion 
ſoever the money of foreigners comes into this country, in 
that proportion it may certainly be affirmed, that the 
ſailors, freighters, merchants, tradeſmen, tenants, land- 


lords, and duties of that country, are paid at the expence 


of ſuch foreigners. 


A merchant may have a diſtindò intereſt from that of his 


country, and may find proſperity by a trade which may 
be extremely detrimental to other merchants, and the 
whole community; nay more, he may be impoveriſhed 
by a trade that is beneficlal to his country: but merchants 


have entertained different opinions of this national ballance; 


becauſe each per'on has probably ſet his own branch of 


commerce in a favourable light; which obſervation ma 


be corroborated by the opinion of Sir Joſiah Child, who 
remarks, ** That merchants, while they are in the buſ 

and eager proſecution of their particular trades, altho' 
they be very wiſe and good men, are not always the 
beſt judges of trade, as it relates to the power and profit 
Va kingdom : ſor which he aſſigns this reaſon, “that 
their eyes are ſo continually fixed upon what makes for 
their peculiar gain and loſs, that they have no leiſure to 
expatiate, or turn their thoughts, on what is moſt ad- 


c vantageous to the . in general.” It is a maxim 
able one, to get all that can be 


with traders, and a juſti 
« got in a legal and honeſt way.” Beſides, if the laws 
of their country * them the permiſſion of carrying on 

table trade, it is their buſineſs, as mer - 
chants, to engage in the proſecution of it. But as to the 


great point of national advantage or diſadvantage, th's is 
properly the concern of thoſe. who preſide in the mini- 


ſerial cabinet, whoſe province it is to frame the laws and 


regulations relative to trade, in ſuch a manner as may 


cauſe the private intereſt of the merchant to coincide with 


the general good of his wn for which reaſon the 
appointment of the board of trade is apparently a very wiſe 


and neceſſary inſtitution, it being calculated to anſwer this 


important end. 


* 


There are ſeveral methods of arriving at the knowledge of 


a national loſs or gain upon the ballance of trade. 1. The 
moſt generally received way, of computing this ballance 


is, by taking a ſtrict ſurvey of what proportion the value 
of the commodities exported bears to thoſe imported; 
whereby, if the exports exceed the imports, it is conclu- 


ded that nation is in a gaining way; it being ſuppoſed 


that the overplus is imported in bullion, and ſo increaſes 
the national treaſure. "But this method is rendered uncer- 


tain, eſpecially in the Britiſh dominions, by the difficulty 


of obtaining a true account, either of the exports or im- 
ports; becauſe cuſtom-houſe books are no rule in this 
caſe, on account of the running of goods, eſpecially ſe- 
veral fine commodities of ſmall bulk, as points, lace, rib- 
bands, filks, jewels, fine linens ; as alſo of wines, bran- 
dies, and teas ; to which may be added various .accidents 


affecting the value of the ſtock, either ſent out or brought 


in; as loſſes at ſea, markets, bankrupts, ſeizures, and 
- the like, © Then as to particular trades, there are ſeveral 
countries to which the manufaQures ſent from Great 
Britain are inconfiderable ; yet the goods imported from 
: thoſe countries are neceſſary to the carrying on the Britiſh 
trade in general, as the trade ta Norway and Sweden for 


” » * 


timber and naval ſtores. e es 

2. The ſecond method is by obſerving. the courſe of ex- 

change; wheteby, if generally above the intrinſic value 
or par of the coins of foreign countries, the Britiſh na- 
tion not only loſes by ſuch exchanges, but the ſame is a 
proof that ir loſes by the general courſe of trade: tho? this 
method” is 71 imperfect, becauſe the Britiſh merchants 


2 


untries where there is no eſtabliſhed 
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be nationally profitable, even in the caſe of a merchant; 
| Who, by proſecuting a conſiderable trade, impoveriſhes 


himſelf ; for while his ruin is approaching, he contributes 
to the benefit of the royal revenue, many artificers, ſeve- 
ral tradeſmen, and divers labourers. 

4. A fourth way is by obſerving the increaſe and diminu- 
tion of coin and bullion. But this is the leaſt obvious 
and palpable of any; for the money ſeems, to vulgar 
eyes, moſt plentiful when there is leaſt occaſion for it, 
and more ſcarce as the occaſions for employing it are more 


numerous and advantageous z by which means there is an 


appearance of moſt money when there is the leaſt trade. 
Thus when the Eaſt India company have a conſiderable 
fale to make, money is generally found to be ſcarce in 
London, becaufe the occaſion engages people to employ 
quantities which they had provided for that purpoſe. 

Notwithſtanding the variety of calculations for attaining 
an exact computation of the ballance of the Britiſh trade 


with foreign nations, there can be no certainty of arriving 


at a particular eſtimation ; for with regard to imports, the 
bullion, and ſuch valuable articles, are not nee in the 


cuſtom-houſe books, and ſeldom preſented. As to the 
exports, ſeeing the woollen manufaQtures go out cuſtom- 


free, the entries there made of them cannot be depended 


on: but ſuppoſe a more exact account of the Britiſh exports 


and imports could be had ; yet fince ſo great a part of the 
Britiſh trade is driven by exchange, and ſuch vaſt quanti- 
ties of commodities are imported from the plantations on 
account of the inhabitants there, the produce whereof 
they leave in England as a ſtock at home, beſides their 


being ſupplied from their mother-country with ſo many 


things for their conſumption, it cannot be perceived how 
any moderate computation can be this way made of the 


general trade of Great Britain; much leſs of that which 


the Britiſh ſubjects drive with any particular nation, the 
commodities which they receive at one place being often 
carricd to another : thus the Britiſh merchants tranſport 
to Italy the ſugars they receive for their manufactures in 


Portugal, bringing from Italy filk and other things to be 


manufactured in England. And yet it muſt not be con- 


cluded they loſe by the Portugal trade, becauſe the returns 


thence fall ſhort by the cuſtom- books, or that they get 


more by the Italian trade, becauſe it appears not by thoſe 


books how they exported commodities to pay for what 
they import thence. And as to the profits which Britiſh 
merchants make by the freights of their ſhips, it does not 


appear at all from the cuſtom-houſe books; nor at what 


rates their products and manufactures are ſold abroad, or 
their plantation-goods to foreigners at home : ſo the mat- 
ter muſt ſtill remain doubtful ; for no more certain way to 


judge of it is known, than by the increaſe the nation 
makes in its bullion, which always ariſes from the over 
ballance of its foreign barter and commerce: however, it 


has been endeavoured more fully to illuſtrate this ſubject 


in the repreſentation of the Britiſh commerce, See Great 


Britain. | 


BALANCE of power, is the preſervation of the ſeveral Euro- 


pean governments, as far as may be, in their preſent con- 
dition; and the preventing any potentate whatever from 


acquiring ſuch a meaſure of power, as may be dangerous 
or fatal to their reciprocal intereſts; which, as they took 

riſe from, are abſolutely neceſſary to the continuance of 
commerce; any attempt upon which is conſequently felt 


by every nation that has any ſhare of trade, and moſt of 
all by the maritime powers, who have the largeſt ſhare, 


and make the moſt of it, 
The reciprocal connections reſulting fro 


om trade have en- 
tirely altered the ſtate of things, and produced, within theſe 
two, or at moſt three centuries paſt, a kind of new ſyſtem 
in Europe, or in the Chriſtian parts of Europe at leaſt; 


by which every ſtate is led to have a much greater con- 
cern than formerly for what may happen to another: for 


inſtance, in former ages, a quarrel in the north could only 


have affected the north; but in the laſt century things 
were totally altered. Both the Engliſh and Dutch ſent 


their fleets into the Baltic, upon the quarrel that e 
between the Swedes and the Danes, a little before the re- 


ſtoration of King Charles II. Not long before this, the 
crown of Sweden became a contracting party in the xe · 


W 
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markable triple alliance for maintaining the peace of Eu- 


rope, preſerving the Spaniſh Low Countries, and ſetting 


bounds to the power of France. After the revolution, to- 
wards the cloſe of the reign of King William III. both the 


maritime powers ſent their fleets again into the Baltic 


with the ſame view, and the ſame ſucceſs; the' like of 


 whichathas been done more than once ſince. The pre- 
. tence, in all thoſe caſes, was the love of juſtice, and an 


exact performance of' treaties; in which alſo there was 
ſomewhat of truth: but the great and real deſign was, to 
prevent thoſe inconveniencies which muſt have befallen 
the maritime powers, if either Sweden or Denmark had 
been entirely ruined by thoſe wars. Therefore it may be 


ſaid, that the ballance of power, in the ſtrict ſenſe of that 
. phraſe, was created by trade, and muſt continue to be the 


object more eſpecially of trading countries, ſo long as they 
reſerve their commerce and their freedom. Tg 
t is from a ſenſe of this, that whenever any power at- 
tempts to oppreſs another, or betrays a viſible deſign of 
augmenting its own ſtrength by attacking or conquering 
its neighbours, other potentates are ready to interpoſe ; 
from a quick ſenſe, not only of the inconveniencies that 


muſt ariſe from the incroachments made by ſuch a power, 
but from the juſt apprehenſions that this may prove ex- 
tremely prejudicial to commerce in general, and to that 


of ſeveral nations in particular; who, to prevent this, 
will not ſcruple to take up arms, as was the caſe in the 


two general wars preceding the treaty of Utrecht, as well 


as in the laſt terminated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Thus it appears, that the ballance of power is not an 


empty name, or an idle thing; but a very juſt and ſigni- 
ficant, tho' a new and figurative, expreſſion. However, 
notwithſtanding it has been thus ſhewn how this political 
ballance ariſes, yet it is not quite ſo eaſy to explain 
wherein it truly conſiſts ; for, with reſpect to this, the moſt 


eminent writers find it a very difficult thing to diveſt 


themſelves of their prejudices. As for inſtance, a French 


politician takes it for granted, that this ballance ought to 


de held by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and never fo much 
as ſuſpects that this will or ought to be diſputed. At 


Vienna, again, there is nothing clearer than that the right 


that the ſea as well as land is ſubj 
that their republic has an indubitable right to the ſove- 


of holding the ballance is in the imperial court; and he 
who ſhould treat this as chimerical, would be thought as 


deficient in ſenſe as in good manners. Put the Italians 


are the moſt judicious and ſenſible authors upon this ſub- 


to dominion, and 


2 jet; and particularly the Venetians ED only grant them 


reignty of the Adriatic, they will very readily concede 
every thing elſe in favour of other princes and ſtates. 


The firuggle, therefore, for the ballance of power, is in 
reality a ſtruggle for power; tho? it is difficult to ſhew 


where this ballance lies. But beſides the general ballance 


of power, there are three particular ballances which ought 
to be attended to and ſupported ; becauſe, if any of theſe 


are debilitated or deſtroyed, it will be almoſt impoſſible to 


preſerve the reſt. The firſt of theſe is the ballance of the 
north, where the potency of Ruſſia is principally to be appre- 


hended. There is no ſuch thing as being reſponſible for the 


views of any court, becauſe they are perpetually changing: 
the only ſecurity that can be had, muſt reſult from the 
| preſcribing proper bounds to all; and, in the preſent caſe, 


this chiefly depends on the maritime powers, who are al- 


ways able, and oughtto be ever willing, to maintain that 
equilibrium which ſubſiſts there at preſent. In this they 


have reaſon to expect, if ſhe is true to her own intereſt, 


the concurrence of France, to whom an abſolute and 
' overbearing power in the north would be as fatal as to any 
other ſtate; becauſe ſhe muſt become dependent upon it 


for her naval ſtores, and find her grandeur in other re- 
ſpects greatly diminiſhed. e e, 


The ſecond ballance of power is in Germany; where, 


for the common peace and ſafety of Europe, it is neceſſary 
the conſtitution of the empire ſhould be maintained; which 


i 
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Cannot be done, if either the imperial dignity is transfer - 
red to a houſe more potent than all the reſt, 

other power be permitted to give laws to the emperor and 
empire. At preſent the ballance of Germany ſeems to 
depend upon properly poiſing the two great houſes of Au- 


ſtria 


or if any 


BE. "Sat 


itris and Brandenburg, and preventing either of them ftom ilk; from 1 to 400; of lockram, or dawlas, either ihres, 
iving a new form o things in that country ; which, con- three and a half, or four pieces. bal | 
 'Fdering the intereſt that ſeveral princes have in other parts, BALEARES. The antient name for the iſlands of Ma. 
muſt, from its conſequences, neceſſarily throw all Europe jorca, Minorca, Ivica, and Formentera, ſituated in the 
into confuſion. „ Mediterranean, S. of Catalonia in Spain. See Minorca 
The third ballance is in Une where the ſeveral princes and Spaniſh iflands. - _ | 
and ſtates ſeem to underſtand their own-intereſt the beſt of BALI, or Bally, is one of 
any. Upon this principle it ſeems. reaſonable to preſerve 
both the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon in the. poſſeſſion 
of their dominions in that country; ſince, if either ſhould 
be expelled, the other would ſoon be abſolutely, ma- | 
ſter of the whole: for the ſame reaſon it is expedient, the obſervation, that the 8. wind burſts thro' the ſtreights 
that the firſt branch of the houſe of Bourbon ſettled there, once in 24 hours, and ſets a ſhip back as mucli as it bas 
ſhould not only be ſovereign, but altogether independent; gained in a whole day. See Sunda iflands, 
which, in the courſe of a few years; muſt neceſſarily BALIEPATAN. A town of India, remarkable for its 
change the face of affairs there, and bring that power to pepper. See India. 5 | e | 
act under the ſame political maxims with the reſt of the BALISORE, of Balaſſor. A port-town of the hither In- 
princes and ſtates of Italy. It ſeems likewiſe requilite dia, ſubject to the Mogul, and fituated on the N. W. 
for the ſecurity of this ballarice, that the power of his Sar- part of the bay of Bengal, in 85 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. 
dinan Majeſty ſhould be extended; becauſe every acceſ- and 21 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 180 m. S. W. of 
ſion of territory to this prince, muſt fix him more effec- Huegley; and 340 m. N. E. of Maflapatan; beirig a Bri- 
tually to thoſe principles, which are moſt conducive to the tiſh factory, ſubordinate to the government of Fort Wil- 
peace arid proſperity of Italy : and tho' ſuch accidents may liam z where ſhips; bound for the river Ganges and Ben- 
happen, as may for a time oblige him to temporiſe, or gal, uſually take in pilots. See India. © 
perhaps. act inconſiſtently in regard to this ballancez yet BALL. A ſpherical body of wood, iron, Sr. The word 
it is certain that nothing but real neceſſity can carry him is alſo uſed to ſignify ſome tools and inſtruments of ſevetal 
into an alliance fatal to his own inde endency, as well as arts and trades, | 4 6 


the Sunda iſlands in the Indian 
ocean; and, with the eaſt- end of the iſland of Java, forms 
a ſtreight about a mile over; thro' which the Eaſt India 
- merchant-ſhips ſometimes return to Europe from China: 
but it is a difficult paſſage, eſpecially if the mariners omit 


to the intereſt of his ſubjects, and the common good of BALLAST. -. Any heavy matter uſed to fink a veſſel to its 
Chriſtendom. ee, eee ee 7 proper depth in water, or to give it a juſt weight and 
Upon the whole, peace and good neighbourhood, the en- counterpoiſe, fo as to be able to bear fail without over - 
couragement of arts and ſciences, and the purſuit of ma- ſetting. The ordinary ballaſt is ſand; or tones, ſtowed 
nufactures and commerce, as they are agreeable to the in- in the hold; next the falſe keel of à veſt]: but ſometimes 
tereſt of every particular ſtate, ſo they are beſt for the lead, corn, or other heavy goods, ſerve for ballaſt, u hich 
whole ; becauſe they would contribute to render every is ſometimes one half; ſometimes a third, and ſometinies 
particular country of Europe infinitely more populous, and” a fourth part, of the burden of the veſſel, tho' flat veſſels 
the inhabitants of all countries much more happy, than require the molt ballaſt ; and ſhips are ſaid to be in ballaſt, 
any vain endeavours to aggrandiſe particular families at the when they have no other loading. 
| expence of the human ſpecies «© Maſters of veſſels are obliged to declare the quantity of 
| BALANCE of accompt, is when the accompt is ballanced, or ballaſt they bear, and to unload it at certain places; they 
are alſo prohibited unloading their ballaſt in havens, roads, 


when the debtor and creditor ſides of any particular ac- | | 
| | Se. the negleCtof which has ruined many excellent ports. 


E compt are equal. „ 

BS  BALANUS Marepſica, or Nux unguentaria, in the ſhops By the ſtatutes of the 27th, 34th, and 35th of Henry 
17 called ben, and by Pliny myrobalanum, affords an excellent _ VII. as alſo by that of the 11th and 12th of William 
My III. proper directions are given for ballaſting ſhips or veſſels 


= ol]; and is brought from Egypt, Ethiopia, Arabia, Syria, 
12 4 in the Thames, the Severn; and the Avon: 


N and Baby. ooo: 55 os . 7 | 
—_ BALASIUS . A gem, of a ſhining purple, or roſe co- BALLAS TAGE. See Laſtage. 
N lour, called by ſome p1acidus, being a third ſpecies of the BALLIAGE. A ſmall duty paid to the city of London, by 
carbuncle. See Carbuncle. 5 | '_ __ © aliens, and even denizens, on their exportation of certain 
—_—_ BALASSOR, or Ba iſore. A term for a particular kind of commodities. See Savage, Cuſtoms, Package, Portage, 

mullin handkerchiefs, made at Baliſore in India; the piece liens, and Denixenn. | | LY 
being about 12 yards long, and 1 yard wide. BALLON. A kind of briga 
BALAST RI, is a term uſed at Smyrna for the fineſt gold- _ being made of the trunk of a ſingle tree, and managed 
dloths manuſaQtured at Venice. Wh 7055 with oars, with which they catry on their inland trade, by 
BALAUDINA. A faditiqus ſtone, compoſed of the mer- navigating up and down the rivets: | | hy 
cury of iron; being, on account of its ſulphur, of-a red BALM, or Balm-mint, is a common garden plant, of great 


ntine, -uſed by the Siameſe, 


| and ſhining colour. e Bs HON T _ uſe in medicine, and from which a water is extracted by 
* BALAUSTINES, Pala»/tium; or Balauſtia, in pharmacy, diſtillation. . . ; e 
the flowers of the wild pomegranate, or malus be u "Bam of lead, See Lead. V 
veſtris, growing in the Eaſt Indies. Theſe flowers are BALSAM, or Balm. A kind of medicinal gum; of which 
very rough to the tongue and palate, as alſo, very aſtrin- there. are ſeveral ſorts; but the principal are thoſe of the 
gent; on which account they are uſed in Aiarrheas, and Levant and Peru. 
_ -other diſeafes. l̃ be balfam.of the Levaritoozes from inciſions in a ſhrub 
; There are two kinds of them, the fine, and the common: growing in Egypt and Judea, but chjefly in Arabia Felfx ; 
the common have little or no virtue; and the fine ſhould _ which is ſo valuable, that it makes part of the ſpecial re- 
be choſen new, broad, and of a beautiful gloſſy crimſon venue of the Grand Signior; without whoſe petmiſfion 
colour... #4: & _., none of theſe ſhrubs are allowed to be planted or culti- 
BALAZEES, or Sauvaguzees, are white cotton cloths ma- vated. The: ſhrub-growing in India and Arabia bears 
nufactured at Surat in India, and its neighbourhood; the leaves like rue, but that of Egypt has leaves like the maſ- 
piece containing 16; yards in length, and E in breadth. — tic tree. The inciſion through which this admlrable juice 
BALDERDASH. Lo adulterate, ſpoil, or mix, a good flows, is made in the dog-days. It is firſt liquid and af- 
and a bad commodity together. ©  terwards thickens to the conliſtenesit is ſeen in Europe: 
BALDIVIA. A port-town of the province of Chili in but few can pride themſelves in having it pure; becauſe, 
South America, ſituated in 80 deg. of W. lon, and 40 upon account of its great prices it js-adulterited imme. 
eg. of S. lat. See Spaniſh Amerie, dlately after its filtration from the ſhrub; The marks of 
BALE. A pack, or certain quantity of merebandiſe; as _ ics putity are, as pretended, when its ſihell is frong and 
| © bale of ſpicery, of cloth, of books, of thread, ot of any briſk when. it is freſh, its taſte bitter; ſharp, and aftrin- 
other packable commodity 5* which bales are always gent, eafily diſſolving in the mouth, and lea vine mera on 


marked and numbered, for the merchants to know their woollen cloth; its real colour being like that of gold, and 
_ own. commodities. © R : | "The * 


5 2. its ſmell retaining ſomething of is eitren. The fruit is 
A bale of cotton yarn is from 3 to 400 weight; ef rx, M alles 
2 5 | > | 
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called carpo-balſamwn ; the twigs æylo- balſamunt; and the 


Juice opo-balſamum : the carpo-balſamum enters the com- 


poſition of Venice treacle, and muſt be choſen of an aro- 
. matic taſte, with a grateful ſmell : the xylo-balſamum is 
| uſed in the troches of Hedychrous ; and is brought in little 


faggots, the bark of which is red, the wood white, reſin- 
ous, and aromatic. N 


There is likewiſe a balſam of Mecca, ot white balſam; 
being a dry white gum, reſembling copperas, eſpecially 


when old ; which is brought from Mecca by the return of 
the caravans, and has all the virtues of the balm of Gilead 
or Judea ; from whence it is conjectured to be the ſame, 


only hardened and altered in colour. This balm is uſed 


as a medicine in ſeveral diſorders; as alſo to make po- 


matum, and virginal milk, for preſerving and beautifying 


the ladies complections. 


BAtsAM of Peru, though not in ſo much eſtimation as 


that of the Levant, has, notwithſtanding, all its virtues : 


it is of three kinds, or rather the ſame balſam has three 


different names ; as balſam of incifion, a white glutinous 
reſin, oozing from an inciſion in the tree, and afterwards 
thickened and hardened ; which is uſed for green wounds : 
dry balſam, diſtilled from the ends of the branches cut 
off, which is firſt like milk, though it afterwards reddens 
with the ſun; its uſe being for the compoſition of lac 
virginale: and balſam of lotion, which is blackiſh, and 
drawn from the bark ; the roots and leaves being cut and 
boiled together ; which is uſed for the ſame purpoſe as 
the white balſam. | 


BALSAM of Copaiba, or Copivi, which comes from Brafil 


and Guinea, in earthen bottles, is of two ſorts; the one 
bright and thin, the other thick; the firſt being white, 
and of a reſinous ſmell, the other inclining to yellow; but 
both have been much eſteemed for wounds, and venereal 


_ diforders : though now they are not ſo much regarded. 
BaLSAM of Tolu, is at firſt a liquid reſin, which, as it grows 


old, becomes of the colour and conſiſtence of Flanders 
ſize; having ſome reſemblance, both in ſmell and taſte, to 
the balm of Gilead, and comes by inciſion from ſome 
trees growing in New Spain ; where the inhabitants re- 
ceive it in little veſſels of black wax. | EIA 


BALSAM of liguid amber, is a clear, reddiſh reſin, produced 

by a tree in New Spain, called, by the natives, ofs/o/; _ 

much reſembling ambergreaſe, eſpecially in ſmell, from 
whence it is denominated : it alſo reſembles-balſam of Tolu 


in ſmell and colour, and is expreſſed, in the fame manner 


as the oil of laurel, from a red fruit in the iſland of St, 


Domingo. The new balſam is liquid, in which ſtate it 
is called oi of liquid amber; and when old, balſam of li- 
quid amber; which comes from Spain in barrels, and 
is very ſcarce among Europeans, being a ſovereign re- 
medy in wounds, eſpecially fiſtulas in the anus. 


BALSAM, is alſo applied to certain factitious ſubſtances, 


made by chemiſts and apothecaries, chiefly of balſamic 
and healing ingredients, in imitation of the native balſams. 
iſt, It ſignifies a certain ſort of perfume, of a thick con- 


ſiſtence, like an ointment ; as balſam of roſes, apopleQick, 
and others; 2d, liquors diſtilled from gums, and reſinous 
\ ſubſtances, with ſpirit of wine, uſed in anointing outwardly 
as nervous balſam, ſciatic, &c. 3d, a liquor for anointing 


the body, thicker than oil, and more liquid than an oint- 
ment: 4th, ſalts in fuſion, and melted, are called balſams; 


as the balſam of ſalt of jewels: 5th, a kind of particular 


reparation ealled balſam ; as balſam of ſulphur, and bal- 

Wc of ſaturn; and, laſtly, the ſpirit of common falt ex- 

trated by art; wherein things of the moſt corruptible 
ity being ſteeped, are ſaid to remain eternally entire. 


BALTIC /ea. This ſea, together with the gulphs of Bothnia, 


and Finland, affords a navigation for carrying on the 


commerce with the eaſt land, or northern countries of | 
Europe; having Sweden on the N. Denmark on the 


S. W. Germany on the 8. with Poland, Courlind, and 


the conquered proyinces of Ruſſia on the E. The Baltic | 
has a communication with the German ocean, by means 


of the Categate, or Seagerac ſea, which is the paſſage from 


the ocean to the Sound, or entrance into the Baltic fea, 
between Sweden and Denmark: it is obſervable that a 
current perpetually ſets out of this ſea, througꝶ the Sound, 


into the ocean; for which reaſon, and the numerous rivers 


* \ 
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diſembogued there, its waters are not ſo ſalt as other ſeas : 
beſides, there are no tides here; and it is frequently frozen 
three or four months in the winter, which occaſions a 
ſuſpenſion of trade with the northern countries, but more 
particularly with Ruſſia. 125 
Barrie Ifands. See Daniſh, Swediſh, and Riſſian Iſlands. 
BAMBOUC, or Bambou, a kind of wood, of rather cane, 
or reed, extremely knotty, and of the growth of - ſeveral 
places in the Eaſt Indies: its height and thickneſs is very 
extraordinary; but no other part of it comes to Euro 
than the firſt and ſmalleſt twigs, which are uſed for walk- 
3 ; the larger wood being uſed by the Indians for 
uilding. 1 
BANCA. One of the Sunda iſlands. Sce Sunda 1/ands. 
BANCALES. A port town of the E. coaſt of Sumatra, 
in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated in 99 deg. of E. lon. and 2 
deg. of N. lat. being 130 m. W. of Malacca. See Sunda 
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BANCO, or Banguo, an Italian word, ſignifying bank; 


which is moſt commonly uſed to denote that of Venice. 
See Bank. 50 | | | 

BAND. A ſmall weight of about 2 ounces, uſed in ſome 
parts of the Guinea coaſt, for gold duſt  _ 

BANDA iſſandi, or nutmeg. iſlands, ſituated in the Indian 
ocean, are generally comprehended . under the names of 
Banda proper, otherwiſe called Lantor, or Lontor, from 


the principal town being ſituated upon. it; Pooloway, 


Pooloroon, Nero, Roſinging, and Gonapi, which are 


a part of the archipelago of the Moluccas, and uſu- 


ally included among thoſe called the little Moluccas, 
being ſituated between 127 and 128 deg. of E. lon. and 
between 4 and 5 deg. of S. lat. having the iſland of Ce- 


ram to the N. the iſland of Celebes, or Macaffar, on the 


W. with the ocean on the E. and S. about 5 leagues 
diſtant from Amboyna, and 400 from Batavia; being 
the only places in the world productive of mace and 
nutmegs: but there are alſo ſeveral other ſmall iſlands 


which paſs under the denomination of Banda, though too 


immaterial for obſervation ; however all the principal 


iſlands are in the poſſeſſiun of the Dutch; whereby all the 


* and mace cultivated there, paſs through their 
ands. 
Lantor, or Banda proper, is the largeſt and richeſt of all 
the iſlands of Banda. The town of Lantor is, by nature, 
as ſtrong as a caſtle, and inacceſſible, being built on the 
brow of a ſteep hill, with an aſcent as difficult as by a 
ladder ; tho' the Dutch made an eafy conqueſt of it. 
Pooloway is a perfect paradiſe, abounding with nutmegs, 


and other delicious fruits. Their only want is in ſprings 
and rivers, which is ſupplied, in fome meaſure, by the 


frequent rains; and, when theſe fail, the natives import 
water from the other iſlands. On the E. fide of this 
iſland the Dutch have a fort called the Revenge, being a 


regular pentagon, and held to be not only one of the 
ſtrongeſt places the Dutch have in India; but much 


the pleaſanteſt reſidence of their Indian governors. 

Pooloroon had neither pleaſure or profit to invite the Dutch 
to raviſh it from the Engliſh, in the manner they did; 
the ſole deſign of that expedition being to engroſs the 


whole ſpice trade to themſelves, which they could not 


_ eafily do, while other nations had acceſs to this iſland. + 


The largeſt of theſe iſlands is not above 20 leagues in cir- 


_ cumference, and moſt. of them much leſs : but the vul- 
canoes, and earthquakes, which frequently happen there, 
are very terrible; not a year hardly paſſes without ſome 


- miſchief being done by them, which very much diminiſhes | 


the pleaſures the Dutch would otherwiſe enjoy in this 
Pin, Oc, 

Banda, is the third of the ſix grand governments belong- 
ing to the Dutch in the Eaſt Indies: it was in the year 


1601 that theſe adventurous republicans made their firſt 


appearance in this iffand, which was one of their. earlieſt 


eſtabliſhments ; for the firſt fort they erected in this part 
of the world, was in the iſland of Nero, which fort is now | 


%%% Mr ch, on Ber he 
In 1609 they made a treaty with the Orancais, or lords 
of theſe iſlands, whereby the latter obliged thenfeive: to 
ſend all their nutmegs and mace to Fort Naſſau; às alſo 
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PAN 
to deliver them to the companyꝰs commiſſioners at à cet- 
tain ſtipulated price; the Dutch engaging themſelves, on 
their part, to defend and protect them, particularly againſt 
the Portugueſe. | gat” 
i his ey having been ill executed, and the Dutch 


factories inſulted, their commiſſioners being maſſacred, 


and, what was their principal grievance, the nutmeg 


trade paſſing into other hands by the connivance of the 


Orancais ; the Dutch commenced hoſtilities againſt the 
natives, which continued ſome years, when two other 
treaties were concluded upon, one in 1616, and the other 
the year following; but theſe, at the ſollicitation of the 
Engliſh, who were then at war with the Dutch, were not 
better obſerved. 3 


At laſt, peace being concluded between the Engliſh and 


Dutch in 1619, the latter the year following, began to 
expreſs their reſentment againſt the Orancais of Banda ; 
for which purpoſe they offered the Engliſh to divide with 


them the conqueſt of theſe iſlands: but the Engliſh having 


refuſed it, they attacked Banda in the month of March 
1621, when they obliged the iſlanders to deliver up their 
towns, forts, arms, and iſlands ; and to acknowledge they 
belonged.to the States General, both by right of conqueſt 
and ceſſion: whereby the Dutch are in poſſeſſion by force, 
and maintain that they ought alſo to belong to them by 
right ; the Engliſh having refuſed to ſhare this conqueſt ; 
tho', by the treaty of 1619 they were to trade in common 
with the Dutch to the Moluccas, Banda, Am*oyna, and 
3 other places. 5 | 
= To aſcertain the trade of nutmegs and mace, the Dutch 
RE have built forts in all the iflands of Banda; and, to aug- 


ment, people, and cultivate the lands, they divided the 
SE cround into lots, which they diftributed to the Dutch 
WE planters eſtabliſhed there, in proportion to their number of 
RS flaves ; obliging them to plant a certain number of nutmeg 
WE trees annually, and to bring to the factory all their harveſt of 
nutmegs, and mace, where they are purchaſed by the 
company: but there are allo ſome Moors in the iſlands, to 
Pp mnt whom the lots were diſtributed on the ſame footing as to 
the Dutch. F Sens 
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All theſe iſlands ſubſiſt only by the proviſions, commodities, 
and merchandize, ſent them from Batavia; the foil being 
= too indifferent for the produce of any thing but nutmegs. 
Stuffs, linens, and hard-ware, ſell tolerably well there, 
being purchaſed both by the Dutch ſoldiers and planters ; 
as alſo by the native iſlanders, who are generally Maho- 
metans. See Molucca Iſlands, of1 
ANDANNOES. A muſlin brought from the Eaft Indies; 
the piece being about 20 yards long, and 1 yard broad. 


i 

Bt Perſian gulph, ſituated in 54 deg. of E. lon. and 27 deg. 
of N. lat. ico m. W. of Bander-Abaſſi, or Gombron. 
175 BANDEROLL. A little flag, in form of a guidon, ex- 
SS tended more in length than breadth; which is hung out 
aon the maſts of ſome foreign veſſels. See Hag. 
SEBANDORA. The capital'of the iſland of Salfette, or Cano- 


of N. lat. on the 
__ LSaljette, jy ; 3 
BANAN, in India, ſigniſies a book - xeeper to merchants ; 
= though the word is miſapplied to the name of a religious 


coaſt of the Hither India. Fee 


this is a miſtake; for the people of that ſect are not called 
Banyans, but the Banyans are all of them of that fe&. 
The principal merchants in the Eaſt Indies are of this ſect: 
they alſo act as brokers, like the Armenians; and they 
are ſpread in all parts of India, down to Perſia, where 
they are alſo eſtabliſhed. . | cones wm rh. 


| the ww Eaft India company have a factor 


See 
Sunda Iſlands. | 


frequently ſwallowed up and loſt. 


Het money belonging to private perfons, for improvement b 
ncereſt, or for ſecurity without. Theſe banks . 
995 bliſhed in the ſeveral principal trading cities in Europe ; 


WBANDER-CONGO. A port- town on the E. fide of the 


rin, ſituated in 72 deg, 30 min. of E. Ion. and 19 deg. 


ſect of people who adhere to the Pythagorean ſyſtem : but trade, or ſuffer any 


BANJAR, A river in the iſland of Borneo, in the Faſt 
Indies, in the mouth whereof is a floating town, Where 
1 AN K. A great ſhoal of ſand in the ſea, where hips are | 


ex, in commerce, is à denomination given to certain 
_ ſocieties, or communities, who affume the charge of 
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is in Venice; London; Amſterdam, Hambutg; Paris, 
and Genoa: but, of all others, the Venetian bank is the 
moſt conſiderable; as being of the greateſt antiquity, and 
that whereon the others are modelled. | 
The BANCO, or BAxk of Venice, commonly called banco 
del guiro, is properly a board of publick credit and intereſt ; 
or a general and perpetual purſe, for all merchants and 
traders z eſtabliſhed by a ſolemn edi& of the common- 
wealth, which enacts, That all payments of wholeſale 
merchandiſe, and letters of exchange, ſhall be in banco, 
or bank notes ; and that all debtors, and creditors, ſhall 
be obliged, the one to carry their money to the bank, 
the other to receive their payments in banco : fo that pay- 
ments are performed by a ſimple transfer from one to the 
other: he who was before creditor on the bank books, be- 
coming debtor as ſoon as he has relinquiſhed his right to 
another, who is entered down as creditor in his place; by 
which the parties have only an alteration of the name, 
without any effective payment being made. Though, 
ſometimes, there are actual payments made; eſpecially in 
matters of retail, and when foreigners have an inclination 
to carry off money in ready ſpecie; or when particular 
traders chuſe to have a ſtock by them to negotiate in bills 
of exchange, or other mercantile tranſactions. The ne- 
ceſſity of theſe effective payments has occaſioned the 
_ operyng a fund of ready money; which is found ſo far 
from a diminution of the ſtock, that this liberty of with- 
drawing money at pleaſure is rather an augmentation to it, 
By means of this bank, the republic, without encroach- 
Ing on the freedom of commerce, or without paying any 
intereſt, is miſtreſs of 5000,c00 of ducats, or 1,08 2,323 1. 
ſterling, which is the limitation of the capital ſtock, to 
be in readineſs on any emergent occafion ; the republic 
being ſecurity for the capital. | | 
BANK of England. For the ſupport of public credit, the 
prevention of extravagant uſury, and the utility of trade 
in general, this opulent bank was projected by William 
Paterſon, Eſq; a Scotchman, being eſtabliſhed in the 5th 
and 6th years of the reign of K. William and Q. Mary, 
by act of parliament, whereby it was enacted, I hat their 
majeſties, by commiſſion under the great ſeal, might ap- 
point perſons to take ſubſcriptions, on or before the fi: it 
of Auguſt 1694, from any perſons, natives or foreigners, 
for railing and paying in to the receipt of the exchequer 
1,200,000 I. for the ſecurity whereof, the yearly ſum of 
140,000 1. ſhould be kept apart in the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, payable out of the duties of exciſe; out of which 
the yearly ſum of 100,000 l. ſhould be applied to the uſe 
of the ſubſcribers. 'I heir majeſties were empowered to in- 
corporate ſuch ſubſcribers to be one body corporate, by 
the name of T he governor and company of the bank of Eng- 
© land, who ſhould be capable to purchaſe, and retain, lands, 
hereditaments, and perſonalties. The corporation, ſo 
to be made, ſhould not borrow under their common ſeal 
any further ſum than 7, 200, ooo l.; ſo that they ſhould not, 
at any time, owe more, unleſs by act of parliament, upon 
funds agreed in parliament; and if any more ſhould be 
borrowed under the common feal, every member of the 
corporation ſhould, in their private capacities, be liable, 
in proportion to their ſeveral ſhares, to the repayment of 
ſuch monies, with intereſt. The corporation ſhould not 
ſon in truſt for them to trade, 
with any of the effects of the corporation, in the buying 
or ſelling of any merchandiſe or goods; every perſon ſo 
trading, or by whoſe order ſuch trading ſhould be made, 
to forfeit tele of the value of the goods and merchandiſe 


traded for. Bur the etrporatign aighe deyf in For Tr | | 


change; as alſo in buying or ſelling bullion, gold or filyer, 
or in ſelling goods mortgaged to them not redeemed with- 
in three months "after the time of redemption. All bills 
obligatory and of credit, under the ſeal of the corporation, 
might, by indorfement thereon, under the hand of the 
proprietgrs,. be affigned, and the affignee: ſue in his own 


3 


name. If the governor, or other members of the corpo- 
ration, Thobld, upon account of the. corporation, pur- 

_ chaſe any lands or revenues belonging to the crown; or 
lend to their majefties, their heirs, 4 


n denn on ah part of te revenue, 
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| ſhould be granted by parliament ; then the govertior, 


or members, ſo conſenting to lend, ſhould forfeit treble 
the value of the loan. 1 2 | 
In purſuance of this act, ſubſcriptions books were opened 
at Exeter-change, on the 5th of June 1696; when the 
lords of the treaſury ſubſcribed 5000]. on the behalf of his 
majeſty ; but the other ſubſcriptions amounted to no more 
than 21001. for, after all manner of expedients had been 
propoſed, by the commiſſioners, for rendering their projet 
palatable to the public, they were diſappointed in their 
expectations; the cauſe of which they aſcribed to the 
large intereſt allowed upon all ſecurities, both public and 
p:ivate, at the ſame time that theſe ſubſcriptions were li- 
mited to 5 per cent. z 4 
However, the intereſt was enlarged to 8 per cent. and the 
charter paſſed for incorporating the company by the name 


oſ The governor and company of the bank of E ngtund ; where- 


by it was ordained, That there ſhould be, for ever, of 
the members of the company, L deputy-governor, 
and twenty-four directors, to be elected annually by the 
general court; which ſaid governor, deputy governor, 
and directors, or any thirteen or more, the governor, or 
deputy-governor, to be always one, ſhould be a court of 
directors, for managing affairs belonging to the corpora- 
tion. But, as this limitation, by the unavoidable abſence, 
or otherwiſe, of the governor, or deputy-governor, might 
be of great hindrance to the buſineſs of the corporation, 
an alteration was made in this reſpect, by an act of par- 
liament paſſed in the year 1742, whereby it was enacted, 
That whenever a court of direQors ſhall meet, if the go- 
vernor, or deputy, ſhall be abſent for two hours after the 
uſual time of proceeding to buſineſs; the directors then 


met, being not leſs than thirteen, may chuſe a chairman 


by majority, and proceed to buſineſs ; all their acts being 


declared to be equally valid as if the governor or deputy, 


had been preſent. And by another act, paſſed in tte year 


1751, it was enacted, That the governor and company of 


the bank, in any general, court, might proceed. to tran- 


_ fat any buſineſs, without adminiſtring the oaths ard af- 


firmation, or ſubſcribing the declaration, appointed by 
their charter to. be taken and ſubſcribed by the members 
of every general court; unleſs they ſhould be required 


thereto by nine or more proprietors preſent, qua'ifed to 


vote: and that when a court of directors ſhould be met, 
according to ſummons or appointment, and ſhould be ſa- 


tisfied that the governor, or deputy-governor, would not. 


be preſent to hold the ſaid court; or if the governor, and 
deputy-governor, ſhould be abſent after the uſual time of 


proceeding to buſineſs, the court might chooſe a chairman 


for that time, who ſhould alſo preſide at a general court, 
if any ſhould at that time be ſummoned to meet, and pro- 
ceed to buſineſs, by tranſacting the affairs of the corpo- 


ration, which ſhould be valid to all intents and purpoſes. 


By another act of parliament, paſſed in the fth and th 
years of K. W. III. the company were empowered to 
cnlarge their capital ſtock, by new ſubſcriptions, to 
2,201,1711. 10s. 8d. It was alſo enacted, I hat the 


capital ſtock and fund of the bank, ſhould be exempt from 


taxes ; that the ſtock ſhould be accounted a perſonal, and 
not a real eſtate; to deſcend to executors, and not to 
heirs ; that no contract, or agreement, either by word or 


in writing, for buying or ſelling of bank ſtock, ſhould be 


good in law or equity, unleſs it be regiſtered in the books 
of the bank within ſeven days, and the ſtock transferred 
within fourteen days; that no act of the bank ſhould for- 
feit the ſtock thereof, but the ſame ſhould be ſubject to 


. the debts of the company ; that it ſhould be felony, with- 
out benefit of clergy, to forge, or counterfeit, the com- 
mon ſeal of the bank, or any ſealed bank bill, or any 
bank note; or to alter, or eraſe, ſuch bills, or notes; 
that the duties of tonnage and poundage, on wines, vine- 
gar, and tobacco, on the additional impoſitions on goods 
and merchandizes, ſtamps, marriages, duties on houſes, 
and upon ſalt, ſhould be the general fund for making 


good the particular funds of the company, for money ad- 
vanced to the government; that in cafe of judgment of 
forfeiture given againſt the bank, the yearly payments 
out of the exchequer, and all the eſtate belonging to the 
bank, ſhould be 'veſted, for three years, in twenty-four 


ban 


perſons, to be choſen by the majority of the company; 


who ſhould have power to receive the monies due to the 
bank, as if no ſuch judgment had been given; and to pay 
and diſcharge the debts and contracts due at the time of 
ſuch judgment; after which the ſurplus ſhould. be divided 
among the ſeveral members, and then the ſaid yeafly pay- 
ments ſhonld be veſted in the particular members, in pro- 
portion to a liſt thereof, to be made up by the ſaid truftees.; 
and ſhould be aſſignable in a book to be kept by the audi- 
tor of the receipt; and that the debts of the bank ſhould 
never exceed their capital ſtock. ö 2 

By another act of parliament, paſſed in the 7th of Queen 
Anne, the company were empowered to augment their 


capital ſtock to 4, 402, 343 1. and the company to be con- 


tinued till the iſt of Auguſt 1732, on condition of ad- 
vancing 400, ooo l. more to the government. 78 

By another act of the gth of Q. Anne, it was enacted, That 
every perſon who ſhould be elected governor, deputy-go- 


vernor, or director of this company, ſhould, durfng that 


ear, be incapacitated from acting as a director of the Eaſt 

ndia company. | 
In 1714 the company advanced to the government another 
loan of 1, ooo, ooo I. and 500,000 l.; in conſideration of 
which the incorporation was continued till the year 1742. 
In the 3d year of the reign of K. George I. the intereſt of 
the capital ſtock belonging to the bank was reduced to 
5 per cent. and the bank agreed to deliver up as many 


exchequer bills as amounted to 2,000,000 1. in principal 
money; and to accept an annuity of 100,000 l. payable 
out of the aggregate fund, and duties upon bouſes 5 | 
thereby alſo declared, That it ſhould be lawful for the 


was 


bank, from time to time, as they ſhould ſee-cauſe, to call 
for, from their members, in proportion to their reſpeCtive 
intereſts in the capital ſtock, any ſums of money as, in a 
general court, ſhould be adjudged neceſſary ; and all per- 


_ ſonal repreſentatives ſhould be indemniked in paying the 
_ ſame: and if any member ſhould neglect to pay his ſhare 


of the monies ſo called for, at the time appointed by no- 
tice in the London Gazette, and fixed upon the Royal 


Exchange, it ſhould be lawful for the bank, not only to 


ſtop the dividend of ſuch member, and to apply the ſame 
towards payment of the money ſo called for; but alſo to 
ſtop the transfers of the ſhare of every ſuch defaulter, and 
to charge him with an intereſt of 5 per cent. per annum, 


for the monies ſo omitted by him to be paid, till payment 


thereof; and if the principal and intereſt ſhould be three 
months unpaid, the bank ſhould have power to ſell fo 


much of the ſtock belonging to the defaulter as would ſa- 
tisfy the ſame, rendering the overplus to the proprietors; 


and the bank might, in a general court, when they ſhould 
adjudge their affairs would admit thereof, cauſe any ſum 
of money, ſo called in, to be divided among the then 
members, in proportion to their reſpective ſhares in the 
capital ſtock. „ eee 

In the year 1725, the bank agreed to reduce the intereſt - 
of their annuity of 100, coo l. due from the government, | 
upon the ſum of two millions, to 4 per cent. which re- 
duced that annuity to 80,000 1. payable out of the duties 
on houſes, and the aggregate fund. 450%, 5 Wa 
In the year 1727 the governor and company of the bank 
paid into the exchequer 1,750,000 I. for the purchaſe of 
an annuity of 70,000 1. ſubject to redemption ; which 
was chargeable on the duties of coals and cum. 
In the year 1728 the governor and company of the bank 


5 paid into the exchequer 1, 250, ooo I. for the purchaſe of 


an annuity of 50, O00 l. chargeable on the additional 


duties on ſoap and paper; certain linens, filks, calicoes, 


and ſtuffs; ftarch, exported coals, and the ſtamp duties; 
all which had been previouſly mortgaged. to the ſouth - ſea 
company. The ſame year, the government ordered 


- 500,000 1. to be paid to the bank out of the ſinking fund, 


or redeeming a proportionable part of the annuity of 
80,000 1. granted in the year 17253 and, in the year 1737, 


the government alſo ordered that the ſum of 1,000,0001. 
ſhould be paid to the bank, in further diminution of the 
- annuity of 80,000 1. whereby the original principal ſum _ 
of 2,000,000 1, was reduced to 5$00,0c01. and the an- 


mA to 20,000 J.; as alſo the whole debt due to the 
to 1, 600, O00 l. DEMS noe Es . 2 2 


— 
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The incorporation expiring in the year 1742, the com- 
pany engaged to ſupply the government with the farther 
ſum of 1,600,000 1. at 3 per cent.; in conſideration where- 
of they obtained an act of parliament for enlarging their 
capital with that additional ſum, and continuing the com- 
pany till the 1ſt of Auguſt 1764. The government was 
now indebted to the company in the ſum of 3,200,000 l. 
the one half carrying 4, and the other moiety 3 per cent.: 
for which they not only procured the prolongation of the 
company for 22 years; but the act of parliament for that 
purpoſe alſo declared, That no other bank ſhould be al- 
1 by parliament; nor ſhould any body politic or cor- 
porate, or other perſons whatever, united in partnerſhip 
above the number of ſix, throughout England, borrow, 
or take up, any ſums of money on their notes payable 
for leſs time than ſix months, during the continuance of 
ſuch privilege to this company; which was thereby de- 
clared to be a corporation with privilege of excluſive 
banking; though ſubject to redemption on a year's notice, 
after the 1ſt of Auguſt 1764, and repayment of their 
principal intereſt, and all arrears of annuity. 

In the year 1746 the company agreed, that the ſum of 
986, 800 l. due to them in exchequer bills, unſatisfied on 
the duties for licences to ſell ſpirituous liquors, and ſtrong 
waters, by retail, ſhould be cancelled and diſcharged; and, 
in lieu thereof, they accepted of an annuity of 39,472 1: 
being the intereſt on the ſaid ſum at 4 per cent. to be 
charged on the ſame ſecurities: and the company alſo 
agreed to advance the further ſum of 1, ooo, ooo l. into 
the exchequer, upon the credit of the duties ariſing by the 
malt and land tax, at 4 per cent. for exchequer bills to be 
iſſued for that purpoſe: in conſideration whereof the 
company were enabled to augment their capital with 
986,800 l. | 


— 


$8,486,800 1. and to the proprietors of certain annuities 
| transferable at the bank, in the ſum of 18,402,472 l. 
Theſe, with the other national debts, amounted to up- 
wards of 80 millions, which the legiſlature were deſirous 
of reducing by a diminution of the public intereſt ; and, 
accordingly, an act of parliament paſſed, for this purpoſe; 
whereby it was enacted, That all perſons, bodies politic 
and corporate, intitled unto any part of the national debt, 
who ſhould conſent to accept of an intereſt of 3 per cent. 
to commence from the 25th of December 1757, ſubject 
to the ſame redemption which their 4 per cent. were liable 
to, ſhould, in lieu of their preſent intereſt, receive 4 per cent. 
until the'25th of December 1750; from thence 31. 15s. 
Fer cent. until the 2 5th of December 1757; and to 3 per 
cent. afterwards, till redeemable by parliament : for which 
all the duties, and revenues, appropriated to the payment 
of the 4 per cent. ſhould be ſubject. 1 | 
But as the principal ſums on the 4 per cent. annuities, un- 
ſubſcribed for accepting this reduction of intereſt, and 
payable at the exchequer and bank of England, amounted 
to 1,026, 476 J. 4s. 6d. being 182,2501. the amount of 
the unſubſcribed exchequer orders, payable out of the du- 
ties upon wrought plate; with 157,571 1. 68. 1 d. the 
amount of the unſubſcribed annuities of the year 1746; 
and alſo 71,7231. 9s. 6 d. the amount of the unſubſcribed 
lottery annuities of 1747, both transferable at the bank; 
and 211,634 1. 15 s. the amount of the unſubſcribed an- 
nuities of 174.7, transferable as aforeſaid; as alſo 28 1, 381 1. 
18. 9d. the amount of the unſubſcribed annuities of the 
year 1748, transferable as aforeſaid ; and 103,9751. 12 8. 
2 d. the amount of the unſubſcribed annuities of the year 


| company, for principal and intereft, in the ſum 4 


of parliament paſſed in the year 1951, direQed to be paid 


exchequer- 1,013;1481. 48. 6 d. part thereof, upon con- 
dition that exchequer bills ſhould be iſſued to them, 
charged on the ſinking fund, at 3 per cent. per annum; and 
that the principal in ſuch exchequer bills ſhould be repaid 
them out of the firſt monies. of the ſinking fund, that 
ſhould be applied to the payment of the principal of the 
national debt; and alſo upon condition Tor they ſhould 


bank annuities: the government agreed thereto, and the 


1 | 


a the year 17 50 the government ſtood indebted to the. 


1749, transferable as aforeſaid : the ſame was, by an act 
off: and as the bank of England agreed to pay into the 


ſubſcribe the reſidue thereof, amounting tu 13,328 4 in 
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money was accordingly advanced by the company, which 
increaſed their above mentioned debt of 8, 486, 800 l. to 
755 3,276 l. 48. 6d. See Fund, National Debt, aud 
Excheguer. 28 | 
The company make dividends of their profits half yearly, 
of which notice is publickly given ; when thoſe who have 
an occaſion for their money may readily receive it: but 
private perſons, if they judge convenient, are permitted to 
continue their funds, and have their intereſts added to 
the proces. * 5 
A magnificent ſtructure was erected behind the royal ex- 
change for the conveniency of tais company, the founda- 
tion of which was laid in 1732; and, ſoon after the fi- 
niſhing of this ſtately fabric, the proprietors of the bank 
cauſed a ſtatue to be erected in the hall of the building, in 
commemoration of their founder, with the following in- 
ſcription, % 33 


Legibus vim 
Judiciis auctoritatem, 
. Senatui dignitatem, 
Civibus univerſis jura ſua, 
Tam ſacra, quam civilia, reſtituta, 
Et illuſtriſſimæ domus Hanoverianæ 
In imperium Britannicum ſucceſſione. 
Poſteris confirmata, 
Optimo principi, 
Gulielmo tertio, 
2 Conditori ſuo, 
_ Grato animo poſuit, dicavitque 
8 Hujus ærarii ſocietas, | 
A. C. MDCCXXXIV, harumque ædium I. 


Or, in Engliſh; thus: 
For reftoring efficacy to the laws, 
Authority to the coutts of juſtice, 
Dignity to the parliament, | 
Too all his ſubjects their religion and libertie 
And confirming theſe to poſterity, 
By the ſucceſſion of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Fs To the Britiſh throne. 3 
Too the beſt of princes, William the Third, 
Poounder of the bank, 
This corporation, from a ſenſe of gratitude, 
H as erected this ſtatue, | 
And dedicated it to his memory, 
In the year of our Lord MDCCX XXIV. 
And the firſt year of this building. 


Thus firmly eſtabliſhed is this glorious ſuperſiruQure of 


Hanover 


the national credit of Great Britain, having the legiſlative 


power of the kingdom for its foundation ; a ſecurity ſuffi- 
cient for ſo noble, fo extenſive a fund; a ſecurity coeval 
with-the liberties of the people, that cannot periſh with- 
out the extinction of freedom, and has ſo cloſely rivetted 
the conſtitution of the bank with the common intereſt of 
the country, that they ſhould now co-operate for their 
mutual preſervation, againſt the extended arm of ambi- 
tion, the deſigning eye of avarice, the envy of ſurround- 
ing enemies, and the force of future invaſions. 
BANK of Amſterdam. This bank was eſtabliſhed in 1609, 
much upon the footing of the banco of Venice, and is, 
properly ſpeaking, a perpetual caſh for traders ; its fund 
having amounted to ſuch prodigious ſums, as ſometimes to 
have been computed at no leſs than 3000 tons of gold, va- 
lued at 100,000 florins per ton, amounting in the whole 
to near forty-two millions ſterling. 
By its eftabliſhment; it was ordained, that the payments 
of- bills of exchange ſhould be made in-bank-money, un- 
leſs the ſum was leſs than 300 flotins ; and a payment can- 
not be written in bank for leſs than this ſum, paying 6 d. 
either for receiving or paying, the Eaſt and Weſt India 
companies excepted; which payments are made by a 
Lune transfer; ſo that both debtors or creditors are 
obliged, che one to bring their money to the bank, and 


the others to receive it in bank-money. Ms 


'Tho' the bank of Amſterdam bas nd open caſh, like the © 
banco of Venice; yet, ſetting aſide the regulation of the 
bank, payments are RO made in real money 3 and 
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there are eee cler out of the bank, who make 
theſe payments for 8 per cent. 

It is by this bank that the city of Amſterdam upholds itſelf 
with ſo much ſplendor; and, without diſturbing the li- 
berty of trade, makes itſelf miſtreſs of the greateſt part of 
the money of its inhabitants; for no man conceives it a 
diminution of his wealth for having his ſubſtance in 
bank. ' ' 
Irigots of RY and bars of ſilver, are alſo depoſited in this 
bank, their price being regulated purſuant to their value, 
after the aſſay has been made: and it is therefore that the 
bank-money is uſually worth more than the current, this 
difference being called the agi of the ban. ; 
Thoſe who have money in bank, may take it out when 
they think proper, by paying 16 per cent. for the keeping, 
or they may diſpoſe of it in bills; and if, in taking it out, 
the agio is under 5 per cent. the treaſurer makes the dif- 
ference to be paid, provided that upon receipt the intereſt 
was 5 per cent. 

The bank is ſhut up twice a year, in January or Fe- 
bruary, and in July or Auguſt, and continues ſhut eight, 
ten, or fifteen days; during which times the books of ac- 
compt are adjuſted. It is alſo ſhut up during the feaſts of 
Eaſter, Aſcenſion, Chriſtmas, and ſome other feſtivals. 
The whole city is bound to make good the money depo- 
ſited in this bank, and the treaſure is ſecured ynder four 
different locks ; the keys of which are kept by four of the 
principal magiſtrates, 


When any difficulty ariſes among mart and traders 


concerning bank-affairs, it is regulated ſummarily by 


commiſſioners nominated for this purpoſe by the magiſ- 
trates of Amſterdam : and ſome other formalities are alſo 
obſerved concerning this bank, which are too immaterial 
to be inſerted. | 

Bank of Hamburgh. Tho? the fund of this bank i is not ſo 
conſiderable as that of Amſterdam, yct the fidelity and 
exactneſs wherewith all things are therein tranſacted, have 


given it a great reputation through all Europe, and parti- 
cularly in the. north. 


'The burghers, and ſeveral corporations of the city; are 


the ſecurity of the bank, the ſenate not aſſuming the leaſt 
inſpeQion into its affairs. 


The directors are four in number, whoſe election is by a 
It is the bu 


plurality of voices of the principal citizens. 
ſineſs of theſe directors to ſuperintend the obſervance of 
the regulations, and to furniſh the caſhiers with money, 
when payments are to be made; which however is done 
without intermeddling with the bank. treaſure, the direc- 
tors taking care to provide other funds. 
The capital of this treaſure is ſuppoſed to be very conſi- 
derable: but as the book-keepers take an oath of ſecreſy 
with regard to what enters, and goes out of the bank, as 
alſo with regard to what each perſon has depoſited therein, 
it is very difficult to fix upon any certainty; which is 
| likewiſe the reaſon that no ſeizure can be made of the de- 
poſit belonging to any perſon; becauſe creditors are de- 
prived of all ſuch knowledge by this obligation of ſe- 


_ creſy. 
The 5 who, as well as the directors, are . 


in number, are obliged every week to give in to the comp- 


trollers two books of their accompts; and none but 
burghers can have an accompt in bank, whoſe money is 
depoſited there without intereſt. However, no particular 
perſon can write in bank for leſs than 100 marks, and 
two ſtivers are paid for entering any ſum under 300 
marks, 


There are hours ſpecified every day for writing in hank ; 


in the morning, from ſeven till ten; and in the; afternoon, 


from three till five. It is alſo at the ſame hours in the 
morning, that a perſon may be informed whether a ſum 
has been written; and the ſame may be done from ten 
till five in the afternoon, on paying a fee of two ſtivers 
to the book - keeper. 
late with the bank, for 20, 30/07/40 marks a year, for 
a power to write their ſums in bank at. any tine. 


Tbe bank is ſhut up every year, from the 31ſt December 
Th the 15th of January following. | 


be ons "ws Nee in bank are rix-dollars bat = 


* 


3 and eighths of rix-dollars, which are uſually 


in a condition to continue his employment. 
Cowel deduces the word from the French banque or table, 


But there are merchants who ſtipu- 


B A N 


* 


worth an eighth, very often a quarter, and even ſonie- 
times one half per cent. more than the money which is 
written in bank- bills; ſo that the agio is ſometimes from 
30 to 40 per tent, 

The bank of Hamburgh receives alſo vidlhes: on which it 
lends money at intereſt, with an obligation of repaying 
principal and intereſt in ſix months; in default whereof 
the depoſited effects are ſo!d at the bar of the bank to the 


beſt bidder, after an advertiſement importing the day of 
their ſale and delivery. 


The BANK of Genca, commonly called the bank of St. George, 


was formerly of great opulence, and in high eſtimation, 
conſiſting of ſuch branches of the revenues as were appro- 
priated to the diſcharge of ſeveral ſums borrowed from 
private perſons during the exigencies of the common- 
wealth; which perpetually endangered it during any com- 
motions, where the republic was an acceſſory party! there- 
fore the unhappy alliance of the Genoeſe with the French 
and Spaniards, againſt the houſe of Auſtria in 1746, was 
attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to this bank, by 
the impoveriſhment of the ſtate, which has never been, 


and perhaps never will be, able to revive the luſtre and re- 
putation of its national fund. 8 


Ba NK-book, See Beok-kreping. 
BANK - fund. See Fund. 
BANKER. A perſon who banks, or negoiiates and traf- 


fics in money, receiving and remitting from place to place 
by means of bills or letters of exchange; the word bank, 
in this ſenſe, being a derivative from the Italian barica, 
formed of the Spaniſh banco, a bench whereon the an- 
tient money-changers ſat in the public markets; or, 'ac- 
cording to the opinion of others, a table whereon they 
counted their mone : 


In Italy, the employment of a banker, eſpecially i in repu- 


| blics, is no derogation from nobility; which occaſions the 
principal part of the Italian cadets, or younger ſons of con- 


ditton; to undertake it for the ſupport of 8 dignity, 
and the credit of the profeſſion. 

An act of parliament, made in the 23d 5 Jear of King 
Charles II. recites, That ſeveral perſons, being gold- 
„ ſmiths, and others, by taking up or borrowing great 
“ ſums of money, and lending out the ſame _ 
18 for extraordinary hire or profit, have acquired th 

6e putation of bankers.” It is therefore apparent from 


_ this act, that the moneyed goldfmiths in London firſt ob- 


tained the characters of bankers in the reign of that mo- 
narch : but bankers of late, are thoſe goldſmiths, and pri- 


vate perſons, in whoſe cuſtody money is depofited for ſe- 


curity, to be withdrawn again as the proprietors have oc- 
caſion for the ſame, without any manner of intereſt, 


The occupation of a banker is now very advantageouſly 


executed by ſeveral eminent citizens of London and inha- 
bitants of Weſtminſter, in Edinburgh, Briſtol, Shrewſ- 
bury, and ſeveral other places of the united kingdom; as 
alſo in Dublin, and ſome other of the moſt conſiderable 


maritime towns in Ireland; but, by the act of parliament 


paſſed in the year 1742, no company of bankers edding 
ſix in number, are permitted in England, 


BANKRUPT, is a dealer, who, having poſſeſſion of the 


property of other people, abſconds to defraud his credi- 8 
tors; the word being derived from the Italian Banco ro!to, 


or broken bench; for it was the cuſtom in Italy, when a 


banker failed, to demoliſh his bank, or bench, where he 
counted his money, and negotiated his buſineſs in the pu- 
blic market, on purpoſe to advertiſe the community; that 
the perſon to whom the bank appertained, was no longer 


However, 


and routes ve/tigium, or trace; by a metaphor from the 


ſign left in the ground of a table once faſtened to it, and 
no more to be diſcovered: for, on this principle, he traces 


che origin of, bankrupts, from the antient Roman men- 


ſarii, or argentarli, who had their tabernæ or menſæ in 
certain public places ; and who, when they fled,” or ab- 
ſconded, with the money intruſted to their care, left only 

the ſign or ſhadow: of their former Ration We for the 


ſatiafscdien of their creditors. 3 
mM 1. a 9 5 25 The 
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The firſt act of parliament relative to bankrupts, was paſ- 
ſed in the 35th year of . of King Henry VIII. 
which was more particularly explained in another act paſ- 
ſed in the 13th year of Queen Elizabeth; whereby it was 
enacted, That if any merchant, or other perſon, uſing 
the trade of merchandiſe, by way of bargaining, exchange, 
rechange, bartry, cheviſance, or otherwiſe, in groſs, or 
by retail, or ſeeking bis trade of living by buying and 
ſelling; ſhould depart the realm, or begin to keep his 
houſe, or otherwiſe to abſent himſelf, or ſuffer himſelf 
willingly to be arreſted for debt, or other thing, not due 


for money delivered, wares fold, or other good conſidera- 


tion, or ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be outlawed, or yield 

himſelf to priſon, or depart from his Hwalling:Hoiſe,” to 
the intent to defraud or hinder any of his creditors of their 
| Juſt debts, he ſhould be deemed a bankrupt: and when 


any merchant, or other perſon uſing the trade of merchan- 


diſe, ſhall be deemed a bankrupt, the Lord Chancellor is 
impowered, by commiſſion under the great ſeal, to appoint 
commiſſioners for examining into the ſtate of the bank- 
ruptcy ; who ſhould be inveſted with a diſcretionary 
power, to take care of the body of the bankrupt, and 
make ſuch order as they think neceſſary relative to the ſe- 


curity of his real and perſonal effects, for the ſatisfaction 


of the creditors. | ERS 
By the ſtatute made in the 1ſt year of the reign of King 
James I. it is enacted, That every perſon uſing merchan- 
diſe, who ſhould willingly or fraudulently procure himſelf 
to be arreſted, or his goods, money, of chattels, to be at- 
tached or ſequeſtered, or depart from his dwelling-houſe, or 
make any fraudulent grant or coriveyance of his land or chat- 
tels, whereby his creditors might be defeated or delayed 

for the recovery of their debts ; or being arreſted for debt, 
ſhould, after his arreſt lie in priſon ſix months upon that 
arreſt, or any other arreſt or detention for debt, ſhould be 
adjudged a bankrupt. © That if any perſon becoming a 
bankrupt, ſhould convey to any of his children, or other 
perſons, any real or perſonal eſtate, or transfer his debts 
to other men, except the ſame ſhould be conveyed or 
transferred upon the marriage of any of his children, both 
the parties married being of the years of conſent, or ſome 
valuable conſideration, it ſhould be in the power of the 


commiſſioners to ſell or diſpoſe thereof, in as ample 
manner as if the bankrupt had been actually ſeized or 


poſſeſſed thereof. That it ſhould be lawful for the com · 
miſſioners to examine the bankrupt upon interrogatories 
tending to diſcloſe his eſtate, as they ſhould think proper; 
and if he ſhould be guilty of perjury, whereby to preju- 
dice the creditors to the value of 10 l. the bankrupt ſhould 
ſtand upon the pillory two hours, and have one of his 
ears nailed to the pillory, and cut off,” © 


By a ſtatute of the 25 of James I. it was declared, That 
the ſtatutes againſt bankrupts, and 'for relief of creditors, 


ſhould be in all things largely and beneficially conſtrued 
for relief of the creditors. That every-perſon uling the 
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ſuch fraud; and, if convicted, to ſtand upon the pillory 
for two hours, have one of his ears nailed there, and 
cut off. That the commiſſioners, or any perſons ap- 
pointed by their warrant, might break open the houfes, 
chambers, ſhops; warehouſes, doors, trunks, or cheſts 


of the bankrupt; where the bankrupt, or any of his goods 
or eſtate, ſhould be reputed to be, and to ſeize upon and 


order the body and goods of the t ankrupt and to diſpoſe 
of the ſame as the commiſſioners ſhould think proper. 
That all acts againſt bankrupts ſhould extend to ſtrangers 
born, as well aliens as denizens, as effectually as to natu- 
ral born ſubjects, both to make them liable to the laws as 
bankrupts, as alſo to make them capable of the benefit as 
creditors. _ 1 KS, | © 


Some other proviſions relative to bankrupts, tho' imma - 


terial to the deſign of this dictionary, were ordained by 
the ſtatutes of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. the 
5th and 10th of Queen Anne, and the 5th and 7th of 
King George I. But the moſt particular and eflential 
act was paſſed in the 5th of King George II. whereby it 
was enacted, 'T hat bankers, brokers, and factors, ſhould 
be liable to the ſtatutes concerning banktupts. - That if 
any perſon declared a bankrupt ſhould not, within forty- 
two days after notice in writing left at his uſual place of 
abode, or perſonal notice, in caſe ſuch perſon be in priſon, 


and notice in the London Gazette, ſurrender himſelf to 


the commiſſioners, and diſcover and deliver up all his ef- 
fects, books, and writings, except neceſſary wearing ap- 
parel for himſelf, his wife, and children; then the bank- 
rupt, in ſuch caſe, or in caſe he ſhould conceal or embezzle 


his eſtate, to the value of 20 l. or any books of accompt, 
or writings relating thereto, with intent to defraud his 
_ _ Creditors, ſhould, upon indictment and conviction, be 
| deemed guilty of felony, without benefit of clrrgy 5 and the 


goods and eſtate of ſuch felon ſhould go among the creditors 


_ ſeeking relief under ſuch commiſſion. That! the commiſ-- 


ſioners ſhould appoint; within the forty-two days for the 
bankrupt to ſurrender, not leſs than three meetings, the 


laſt of which ſhould be on the forty-ſecond day limited for 


his appearance; and three weeks notice ſhould be given 
in the Gazette of the time and place of ſuch meeting. 


Ihat the Lord Chancellor might enlarge the time for ſuch 


perſon ſurrendering himſelf, and diſcovering his effects, not 
exceeding 550 days from the expiration of the ſaid forty- 


two days, ſo;as ſuch order for enlarging the time be made 


fix days before the time of ſurrender. e 
That all bankrupts who ſhould ſurrender and conform, 


as by the act directed, ſhould be allowed 5 per cent. out 
bol the neat produce of the eſtate: that ſhould be received, 


if it was ſufficient to pay 108. in the pound, and ſo as the 


ſaid 51. per cent. ſhould not amount to above 2001. In 
caſe the eſtate ſhould be ſufficient to pay 12 8. 6d. in the 
pound, then all perſons ſo conforming, ſhowld+be allowed 


71. 108. per cent. ſuch allowance not exceeding 250 1. 
and if the eſtate was ſufficient to pay 15 8. in the pound, 


trade of merchandiſe, by way of bargaining, exchange, 
bartering, cheviſance, or otherwiſe, in groſs or by retail, 
vor ſeeking his living by buying and ſelling; or uſing the 
trade or profeſſion of à ſerivener, receiving other men's 
money or eſtates into his truſt and cuſtody,” who ſhould 
obtain any protection, other than ſuch: perſons as ſhould be 
lawfully protected by privilege of parliament, or ſhould 
prefer unto his Majeſtyʒ or unto any of the King's courts, 
any petition or bill againſt His creditors ; or any of them, 
deſiring or endeavoufing to Eompel them to accept leſs 
than their juſt and principal debts; or to procure time or 
longer days of payment, than was given at the time of 
their original contracts; or being arreſted for debt, ſhould, 
after his arreſt, lie in priſon two months upon that, or any 
other arreſt dr Jeteific for debt; or being arteſted for 
rob l. of more of Juſt debt, ſhould, aſter ſuch arreſt, 
eſcape out of priſon, ſhould be adjudged abankrupt ; and 
in the caſe of an arreſt, or lying in priſon for debt, from 
the time of his firſt arrſt. That if any banktupt ſhould, 
upon his examination before the-commiſſioners, be found 
to have fraudulently conveyed: away his real or perſonal 
eſtate to the value of 20 l. with an intent to elude:the ex- 
cecution of the ſtatutes, or defraud his creditors; and ſnould 
not diſcover the fame, ſuch perſon might be indicted for 


the bankrupt to be allowed 101; per cent. but not to ex- 
ceed 300 J. and every ſuch bankrupt ſhould, be-diſcharged 
from all debts owing at the time he became bankrupt, on 
producing his certificate; unleſs the plaintiff could prove 
the certificate was unfairly obtained, or make appear any 
concealment by ſuch bankrupt to the value of 10 l. But 
if the neat produce of ſuch eſtate ſhoud not amount to 
10 8. in the pound, the bankrupt ſhould only be allowed 
ſo much as the aſſignees and commiſſioners ſhould. think 
fit, not exceeding 3 l. per cent. That no diſcovery ſhopld 
entitle ſuch banccrupt to the benefits allowed by the act, 
unleſs the commiſſioners certiſied to the Lord Chancellor 
his conformity to the act, and unleſs 4 parts in 5̊; in num- 
ber and valuè of the creditors for 20 J. reſpectively, ſhould 
ſign ſuch certificate; Which certificate the bankrupt ſhould 
make oath was obtained without, fraud, after which it muſt 
be allowed by the Lord Chancellor ; and, any, of the gredi- 
tors were to be heard, g if they thought fit, jagainit the ma- 
Fing ſuch certificate, and againfi/the confirmation thereof. 
That nothing in thistact -ſhoul4 give any advantage to any 
bankrupt, who ſbanld, upon marriage of any ot his chil- 
dren, have given above the value gf 100 l. unleſs he pro- 
ved before de commiſſioners, that he had other eſtate re- 
maining ſuſſicient co ſati fr hie debt; nor be any hank- 
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rupt who ſhould have loſt, in one day 51. or in the whole, 
the value of 1001. within twelve months next preceding 
his becoming bankrupt, at any ſort of gaming ; or that, 
within one year, ſhould have loſt 1001. by contracts for 
ſtock, or ſhares of any public funds, where ſuch contract 
was not to be performed within one week from the ma- 
king; or where the ſtock was not actually transferred. 
That the commiſſioners ſhould examine the bankrupt, and 
every other petſoh they thought proper, touching the 
bankruptcy; and, if they refuſed to anſwer in a ſatisfactory 
manner, the commiſſioners might by warrant commit 
them to priſon, to remain there without bail, till they 
ſubmitted to anſwer, and ſubſcribed their examination; 
and if any goaler wilfully ſuffered ſuch perſon to eſcape, 
or to go without the walls or doors of the priſon, he ſhould 
forfeit 100 l. for the uſe of the creditors. | 
That every perſon who ſhould, after the time allowed to 
fuch bankrupts, voluntarily make diſcovery of any part of 
the eſtate belonging to the bankrupt, not before come to 
dhe knowledge of the aſſignees, ſhould be allowed 5 per 
rent. and ſuch further reward as the affignets, and the ma- 
jor part of the creditors, in value, ſhould think fit. 

That evety perſon who ſhould have accepted of any truſt, 
and ſhould wilfully conceal any eſtate of any bankrupt, 
and ſhould not, within forty-two days after ſuch com- 
miſſion ſhould iſſue, and notice given in the Gazette, diſ- 
cover ſuch truſt and eſtate, in writing, to one of the com- 
miſſioners or aſſignees, and ſubmit to be examined, ſhould 
forfeit 1001: and double the value of the eftate concealed; 
to the creditors. . | | + | | 
T hat it ſhould be lawful for the perſons taking bills, notes; 
or other ſecurity for money payable at a future day, to pe- 


tition for a commiſſion, or join in petitioning, 8 


That no commiſſion of bankrupt ſhould be awarded, un- 
leſs the ſingle debt of the creditor, or of more perſons 
being partners, petitioning for the ſame, amounted to 
1001]. or unleſs the debt of two creditors petitioning 
amounted to 1501. or unleſs the debt of more creditors 
petitioning amounted to 2001. and the creditors peti- 
_ tioning ſhould, before the ſame be granted, make affida- 
vit, or ſolemn affirmation, before one of the maſters 
in chancery, of the truth of their debts, and give bond to 
the Lord Chancellor, in the penalty of 2001. to be condi- 
tioned for proving their debts; and if ſuch debts ſhould 
not be really due, or if it could not be proved that the 


party was 2 bankrupt, then the Lord Chancellor ſhould, 


upon petition of the party grieved, order ſatisfaction to be 
made for the damages ſuſtained ; and, in caſe there be oc- 
caſion, aſſign ſuch bond to the party, who might ſue for 
the ſame in his own name. 778 
That if any bankrupt ſhould, after iſſuing of any com- 
miſſion againſt him, pay to the perſon who ſued out the 
fame, or deliver to ſuch perfon goods, or ſecurity for his 
debt, whereby the perſon ſuing out ſuch commiſſion ſhould 
privately have more in the pound than the other creditors, 
ſuch payment, delivery of goods, or giving ſecurity, 
ſhould be deemed an act of bankruptcy, whereby ſuch 
commiſſion ſhould be ſuperſeded ; and the Lord Chancel- 
lor might award, to any creditors petitioning, another 
commiſſion ; and the perfon receiving ſuch goods ſhould 
forfeit as well his whole debt, as the whole he ſhould 
Have received, and ſhould deliver up the fame, or the full 
thereof, to be divided among the other creditors. | 
That the creditors who ſhould petition for a commiſſion 
of bankruptcy, ſhould be obliged at their own coſts to pro- 


ſecute the ſame, until aflignees ſhould be choſen ; and the 


commiſſioners ſhould,at the meeting to be appointed for chu- 


ſing aſlignees, aſcertain ſuch coſts, and order the aflignees to. 


reimburſe ſuch petitioning creditors, out of the firſt effects 
of the bankrupt received, and every petitioner ſhould be 
at liberty to prove his debt without paying contribution. 

That the commiſſioners ſhould immediately, after the de- 


claration of the bankrupt, cauſe notice thereof to be given 


in the Gazette, and ſhould 1 a time and place for 
the creditors to meet to chu 

For the city of London, and all places within the bills of 
mortality, ſhould be at Guildhall : at which meeting the 
debts ſhould be proved, and the commiſſioners ſhould aſ- 


ſign the eſtate belonging to the bankrupt unto ſuch per- 


reſort; but no creditor ſhoul 


receipts in a book from each creditor. 


e aſſignees; which meeting 
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ſons as the major part in value of ſuch creditors ſhould 
chuſe; and the aſſignees ſhould be obliged to keep books 
of accompt, wherein they ſhould enter all ſums of mo- 
ney, or othet effects, received out of the eſtate of the 
bankrupt, to which books wor creditor ſhould have free 


| be permitted to vote in 
ſuch choice of aſſignees, whoſe debt ſhould not amount 


to 10. 


That where it ſhould appear there had been mutual credit 
given, or mutual debts, between the bankrupt and any 
other perſon, the commiſſioners or aſſignees ſhould ſtate 
the accompt; when one debt might be oppoſed againſt 
another, and the ballance of ſuch accompt ſhould be 
claimed or paid. | | 

That the commiſſioners might immediately appoint aſ- 
fignees, who might be removed by the majority of the 
creditors; and the Lord Chancellor might, upon petition 
of the creditors, order the choice of ne affignees ; when 
the commiſſioners ſhould cauſe public notice to be given 
in the two Gazettes, that ſhould immediately follow. the 
removal of ſuch aſſignees, and the appointment of others. 
T hat, before the creditors ſhould proceed to the choice of 
aſſignees, the majority preſent ſhould; if they thought fit, 
direct how, and with whom the monies to be receivel 
ſhould remain. until the fame was divided ; to which rule 
the aſſignees ſhould conform, as often as 100 l. ſhould be 
got in. 3 

That the aſſignees, after the expiration of four months, 
and within twelve months from the time of iſſuing ſuch 
commiſſion, ſhould cauſe twenty-one days notice to be 


| ou in the Gazette, of the time and place the commiſ- 
1 


oners and aflignees intend to make a dividend; when the 


_ creditors, who had not before proved their debts, ſhould 


be at liberty to prove the ſame; and, upon every ſuch 
meeting, the aſſignees ſhould produce accompts of their 
receipts and payments, as alſo of what ſhou'd remain out- 
ſtanding, and might be examined upon oath touching the 
truth of ſuch accompts; when the aſſignees ſhould have all 


juſt allowances, and the commiſſioners ſhould order ſuch 


dividend, and at ſuch time, as they ſhould think neceſlary ; 
and the aflignees, in purſuance of ſuch order, without any 
deed of diſtribution, ſhould make ſuch dividend; and take 
That the aſſignees ſhould be empowered, with conſent of 
the creditors, to make compoſition with any debtors; 
where it ſhould appear neceſſary. | | 

That after the bankrupt ſhould have obtained the confirma- 


tion of his certificate, he ſhould attend the aſſignees to 


ſettle any accompt; or any court of record; or for ſuch 
other buſineſs as the aſſignees ſhould judge neceſſary; for 


which attendance the bankrupt ſhould be allowed 2s. 6 d. 
a day; but if he ſhould negleR to attend, or refuſe to aſ- 


ſiſt in ſuch difcovery, without cauſe ſhewa to; and allowed 


0 by the commiſſioners, he ſhould be committed to priſon, 


until he ſhould conform to the ſatisfaction of the commiſ- 
ſtoners, | | 


That, within eighteen months after the iſſuing of any ſack 
commiſſion, the aflignees ſhould make a ſecond dividend, 


if the eſtate was not wholly divided upon the firſt ; when 


the commiſſioners, ſhould order what was to be divided; 


which ſecond dividend ſhould be final, unleſs any ſuit ſhould 
be depending, or any part of the eſtate ſtand ng out; or un- 
leſs fome future eſtate of the bankrupt ſhould afterwards 
come to the affignees; in which cafe the aſſignees ſhould 


convert the ſame into money, and within two months 


after divide the ſame by order of the commiſſioners. 
That no ſuit in equity ſhould be commenced by aflignees, 
without conſent of the majority of the creditors preſent. 


And that no farmer, graſier, or drover, or receiver- gene- 


ral of taxes, ſhould be deemed a bankrupt, or be intitled 
to the benefits given by this ad, which was to continue 


for three years from the 24th of June 1732. 1 
The above act was continued, by the ſtatute of the gth of 
George II. to the 29th of September 1743, and afterwards 
continued in full force. And, by an act of parliament 
paſſed in 1740, it was enacted, That no real creditor, of 


a bankrupt, in reſpe&t of goods ſold to, or bills of ex- 
change really. drawn, negotiated, or accepted by ſuch 


bankrupts in __ of dealing, ſhould be liable to re- 


fund 


* 
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fund to the aſſignees, any money, which, before the 


iſſuing of the commiſſion, was really in the courſe of 
trade received by him of ſuch bankrupt; before he knew 
of his becoming a bankrupt, or being in inſolvent circum- 
ſtances. And reciting, that whereas merchants, and other 
traders, frequently lent money on bottomry, or at reſpon- 
dentia, and cauſed their veſſels with their cargoes to be 
inſured; and where commiſſions of bankruptcy iſſued 
againſt the'oblig6r, or aſſurer, before the loſs of the ſhip 
or goods happened, it had been made a queſtion whether 
the obligee, or aſſured, ſhould be permitted to prove their 
debts, or have .any benefit under the commiſſion, which 
might be a diſcouragement to trade: for remedy thereof, 
it was therefore enacted, That the obligee in any bottomry, 
or reſpondentia bond, and the aſſured in any policy of 
aſſurance; made upon a valuable conſideration, ſhould be 
admitted to claim; and after the loſs or contingency, to 
prove the debt thereon, as if the ſame happened before the 
iſſuing of the commiſſion, and receive a proportionable 
dividend. cg. | os 

By the ſtatute of the 24th of George II. it was enacted, 


That where any perſons ſhould fraudulently fwear, or 


being quakers affirm, before the major part of. the com- 


miſſioners in a commiſſion of bankruptcy, or by affidavit 
or affirmation exhibited to them, that a ſum of money is 


due to him, or her, fram any bankrupt, which ſhould, in 
fact, not be really and duly owing z and ſhould, in re- 
ſpect of ſuch fictitious debt, ſign the certificate for ſuch 
bankrupt's diſcharge : in every ſuch caſe, unleſs ſuch bank- 
rupt ſhould, before the major part of the commiſſioners 
have ſigned ſuch certificate, by writing ſigned by him, 


and delivered to one or more of the commiſſioners, or of 


the aſſignees of his eſtate and effects, diſcloſe the fraud, 


and object to the reality of ſuch debt; ſuch certificate 


ſhould be null and void, and the bankrupt ſhould not be 


entitled to his diſcharge, or to any of the benefits or al- 
lowances given to bankrupts, by the act of the 5th of 
George II.: and that where any creditor of a bankrupt re- 


BAR 


BARANCA, or Baranco de Melambo, among the Spaniards, 


is an office, or factory, of receipt, in America, which they 
have upon the river Magdalen, fix leagues diſtant from the 
N. ſea; where all European commodities deſigned for new | 
Granada are unloaded ; being about 30 leagues diſtant from 
Carthagena, and 20 from St. Martha. 


BARATRY. See Barratry. | | 
BARBADOES. One of the Britiſh Caribbee iſlands. See 


Britiſh America. 


BARBARY, or the N. diviſion of Africa, extends itſelf 


along the ſouthern ſhore of the Mediterranean ſea, from 
the 2d deg. of W. lon. to the 3oth deg. of E. lon. the 


river Mulvia ſeparating it from Morocco, on the W.; 
it is bounded by Egypt on the E.; and by the great 
mountain, called Mount Atlas, on the S.; comprehend- 


ing the countries of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca ; 
being inhabited by Moors and Arabs, under the juriſdiction 
of an abandoned race of Turks, conſiſting of pirates, ban- 
ditti, and the very refuſe of the Ottoman empire, who 
have compulſorily quitted their ſeveral countries to avoid 
the puniſhment of their crimes. | 


* 


As theſe piratical ſtates are very formidable enemies to the 


Chriſtian powers, and frequently occaſion a ſtagnation of 
the Italian commerce, by their numerous corfairs inter- 


rupting the navigation of the Mediterranean; it may be 
thought neceſſary to give ſome relation of the riſe and 
_ eſtabliſhment of theſe piratical kingdoms ; which hap- 


pened in the following manner. | 

The Moors of Spain having been diſpoſſeſſed of their 
country, after the loſs of Granada, in 1492, when Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella were upon the . Spaniſh throne, and 


being obliged to renounce their religion, or tranſport 


themſelves to the coaſts of Barbary, many of them choſe 
to go into exile; but, to revenge themſelves on the Spa- 
niards, and ſupply their neceſſities, they confederated with 
the Mahometan princes, on the Barbary coaſt ; fitted out 
little fleets of cruizing veſſels, took all the Spaniſh mer- 


chant ſhips they met with at ſea, landed in Spain, and 


| | ſides in foreign parts, the letter of attorney of ſuch 'tre- brought away multitudes of people to wear the ſhackles 
5 _ ditor, atteſted by a notary- public, in the uſual form, ſhould of captivity. The Spaniards thereupon invaded Barbary, 
: be a ſufficient evidence of the power by which any perſon took Oran, with ſeveral other places on the coaſt of 
3 thereby authoriſed ſhould ſign the bankrupt's certificate. | Algiers, and were in a proſperous way of reducing the 
| Such are the precautions taken by the Britiſh legiſlature, whole country: but, in this diſtreſs, the African princes 
q for the ſecurity of credit, the ſupport of mercantile confi- made application to Barbaroſſa, a famous "Turkiſh rover, 
: _ dence, and the proſperity of commerce: neither have deſiring his aſſiſtance againſt the Chriſtians ; which he 
; other nations been leſs provident againſt ſuch fraudulent very readily , affofded them; though he had no ſooner 
= practices in trade; particularly in France, where, by the ' repulſed their enemies, than he uſurped the government 
1 regulation of Henry IV. in the year 1609, and that of of Algiers; treating the Moors, and Africans, with 
. Lewis XIV. in 1673, it is declared, That fraudulent all the denotations of ſlavery; as his brother Heyradin 
g bankrupts ſhould be rigorouſly proſecuted, and puniſhed _ Barbaroſla afterwards did the inhabitants of Tunis ;' while 
with death. VF „ another of theſe adventurers obtained the government of 
N BANTAM. Once the | Tripoli: in which uſurpation they were ſupported by the 
1 port- town of great tiade on the N. W. coaſt of the iſland Grand Signior, who elaimed the ſovereignty of the whole 
n of Java; ſituated in 105 deg | - coaſt, which, for ſome time, was reputey a. provincial 
2 min. of S. lat. See Sunda Iſlands. _ part of the Ottoman dominions, and governed by Turkiſh 
55 BAN TRY. A port-town of the coun! ork, baſhaws, or viceroys : but theſe reſpeQive ſtates, or rather 
1 S. W. part of Ireland, ſituated in 9 deg. of W. lon. and their military men, at length took upon them to elect a 
L 51 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on a bay | fovereign out of their own body, and rendered themſelyes 2 
is denominated from the town. See {reland. <: independent of the Turkiſh empire. © 43 6 | 
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the army; who depoſe, or put him to death, whenever 
they apprehend he does not conſult, their intereſt : the 


wagt of ſucceſs, in any inſtance, almoſt infallibly oc- 


caſions a rebellion ; for, cf the {ix deys that have pre- 
ſided there ſince the year 1700, four have been murdered, 
and a fifth reſigned his government for the preſervation of 
his life. The Grand Signior had, till very lately, a 
baſhaw conſtantly reſiding at Algiers, to whom he ex- 
pected the dey, and his ſubjects, ſhould pay a great re- 
gard ; but, finding his authority lighted, and that they 
would not permit his baſhaw to intermeddle in their af- 


fairs, or even allow him a vote in their divan, he con- 


ſtituted the dey himſelf his baſhaw, that he might ſtill 
ſeem to retain ſome authority over the Algerines. 


This country is very populouſly inhabited by many Ara- 


bian and African tribes, governed by their particular 
princes; who are kept under ſubjection by about 6000 
Turks and Cologlies, the ſtanding forces of the govern- 
ment, by that political maxim, Divide and command; for 
theſe Turks maintain their ground againſt all oppoſition, 
by promoting diſſentions between the different tribes. 
T he revenues of the government ariſe from the tribute 
paid by the Moors and Arabs ; a detachment of the army 
1 5 annually ſent into each province to make the col- 
lection, under the command of a bey, or viceroy, which 
amounts to about 300,000 dollars, or 45,000 l. ſterling ; 
however, the cuſtoms paid by ſuch Europeans as are per- 
mitted to traffic, is far from being inconſiderable : and 


the captures at ſea, ſometimes are equal to the taxes raiſed 


upon the natives. 

The principal port is Algiers, the metropolis of the 
country, which is a large, ſtrong, and populous city, 
about 4-0 m. E. of Gibraltar, containing about 100,000 
Mahometans, 15,050 Jews, and 2000 Chriſtian ſlaves. 
The commercial buſineſs is generally tranſacted by the 
Jews, which principally confifls in the ſale of captives ; 
who are uſually brought to this city, whete they have a 
maritime force generally of 20 veſſels, each with 3 


or 400 men on board, which are uſually employed in 


cruizing againſt the Chriſtians. However, there are ſe- 
veral other ports belonging to this government ; particu- 
larly Tremeſen, Arzer, Sercelli, Tedlis, Bugia, 
Eſtore, Bona, Tabarca, and the Baſtion of France, re- 
markable for its coral fiſhery, which the French poſſeſſed 
themſclves of towards the end of the reign of Solyman II. 
from whom they obtained the conceſſion of it in 1561, 
in conſequence of a previous treaty with the Algerines : 
beſides, there are Marſalquiver, and Oran, in poſſeſſion 


| - of the Spaniards, who took them in 1509, loſt them in 
1708, and recovered them again in 1732. 


Ihe principal commodity of this country is corn, which is 


produced in great quantities, and frequently exported to the 


countries on the northern ſide of the Mediterranean, by 

European merchants ; who alſo export Barbary horſes, 
olives, oil, wool, ſoap, dates, figs, raiſins, oftrich-feathers, 
hides, honey, wax, iron, allum, and hair. 


The principal commodities imported here, are Engliſh | 
and Venetian cloths, lead, ſhot, deal-boards, perpetuanos, 


* 


ſpices, ſaffron, ſilks, canvas, madder, iron, wire, paper, 
cotton, yarn, and wool. The importation of all goods is 
permitted; but the exportation of corn, peaſe, beans, oil, 


butter, honey, dates, and other edible commodities, are 
generally prohibited, ; | 


$64 


The cuſtoms of this country, upon all commodities im- 


ported, are 10 per cent. upon the real value ſold ; except- 


ing lead, ſhot, and iron, which pay no cuſtom at all: 
though every ſhip, on entering the harbour, muſt either 
land her ſails or her rudder, for prevention of her running 
away without licence, and pay ing the duties: but the 


cuſtoms on goods exported are only 5 per cent. excepting 


hides, wax, and wool, which are free from any duty, 

The kingdom of Tunis, is ſeparated from the kingdom 
of Algiers, on the W. by the river Guadalbarbar ; and 
by Tripoli on the E.; extending only 250 m. along the 


_ coaſt of the Mediterranean, but about 400 into the in- 
terior part of the country, where it is bounded by the 
eaſtern part of Biledulgerid; comprehending the provinces 
of Tunis proper, and Bogia. The government, and inha- 
bitants, are of a ſimilar regulation, and mode, wich the 


%. 


Igery, 


10, ooo families, 
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Algerines; only in this kingdom, the Grand Signior has ſtill 
a baſhaw, who is ſome check upon the dey, or ſovereign, 


and has a {mall tribute paid him; for which the Tuniſians 


are in expectation of his protection, and aſſiſtance, when 
endangered with an invaſion from the Chriſtian powers. 

The beſt ports in this country are Biſerta, Tunis, Bona, 
Nubia, Alchamamot, Hamamet, Suſa, Capſa, and El- 
hamina : but the principal port is Tunis, the capital city, 
which is about 3 miles in circumference ; ſituated in a 
fine plain, near a ſpacious lake, 30 m. S. of the ruins of 


miles S. W. of Trapano in Sicily. 
T his city is more pagylous than Algiers, containing about, 
| and 3000 ſhops, where they ſel! linen, 
woollen, and other manufactures: but their maritime force is 
greatly inferior to that of the 1 nep : their commodities, 
oth imports and exports, as alſo their duties, are much 


of the ſame nature as thoſe among the Algerines; but their 


the ancient Carthage, 300 m. E. of Algiers, and 120 


conſumption of European goods is nothing like equivalent : - 


for the Tuniſians encourage very few manufactures, ſup- 
plying their neceſſities chiefly by piracies. And what elſe 
can be expected from the moſt profligate deſperadoes, the 
moſt abandoned ſet of men? The ſoldiery, as they elect, 


have the dey at their devotion ; theſe are criminals, rene- 


gadoes, or pirates; who, notwithſtanding their infamous 
original, look upon themſelyves as noblemen, uſing the 


Moors, and other inhabitants of Africa, little better than 


ſlaves : they ſeldom make any application to agriculture, 
or traffic, eſteeming piracy and robbery as nobler employ- 


ments, ar, at leaſt, an eafier way of accumulating trea- 


ſure: however, the Europeans have ſome trade with 
Tunis, importing from thence moſt of the ſame com- 
modities as from the Algerines _. 

The kingdom of Tripoli, including Barca, is bounded 
by Tunis on the W. and by Egypt on the E. being about 
1000 m. long, but not above 200 broad, comprehending 


the provinces of Tripoli proper, and Barca deſart; the 


people and government, as alſo their trade, being like 


thoſe of Algiers and Tunis. Tripoli is divided into five 


provinces, wherein are ſome populous cit es: the princi- 
pal ports being Capes, Zoara, Raſagaſaron, Tripoli, 
Racazarra, Razil, Lebeda, Caſamhomet, Salines, Sudico, 


Caſar Sarton, Caſreinum, and Arcadia: but Tripoli is 
the capital, which is well fortified, and ſituated 300 m. 


S. E. of Tunis; being alſo ſomewhat remarkable for its 


ſilk manufactures. The Turkiſh ſoldiers that govern this 


country are not above 3 or 4000; though they have ſe- 
veral hundred thouſand Moors and Arabs under their juriſ- 
diction: however, the dey of Tripoli is not ſo ablolute 
as the deys of Tunis and Algiers, becauſe of their proxi- 
mity to the Turkiſh province of Egypt : for a Turkiſh 


| baſhaw has his reſidence here, who has a power. of con- 
trouling the dey, and levying a ribute on his ſubjeQs ; 
| oy the dey is elected or depoſed by the foldiery, 


"Theſe piratical ſtates have, for more than two centuries 


_ paſt, moleſted the navigation of the Mediterranean; which 


was originally owing to the expulſion, of the Moors from 


Spain; and obnoxious as ſuch a proceeding has been 


found, the court of Madrid ſtill continues to drive 2 


the Mooriſh poſterity from the dominions of Spain to thoſe 
. of Barbary; though it ue certainly be a very. impolitic 
ich exhauſted of its inhabitants 


ſtep, as Spain has been much 
ſince the diſcovery of America. 


The naval force of the regency of Algiers is . moſt 


1 


formidable among the Barbary ſtates; which has occaſioned 


more for their intereſt to contract ſuch an alliance, than 


live at open enmity with ſuch. poor and deſperate oppo- 
nents, who confiſcate all veſſels they ſeize without proper 


paſſports. | 


The Algerines are in alliance with the Engliſh, the 
French, the Swedes, the Dutch, and the Grand Duke of 


_ Tuſcany; being at op: 
_ powets, helf e 


war with the other European 
10 | "i id out little armaments to op- 
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Venetians, and the Knigk of 
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| King of Spain, their Sar- 

6 SIP Sicilian majeſties; the Pope the Genoſe; the 

| J the | alta: even the ſubjects 

of the Grand Signior were liable to their depredations | 
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the friendſhip of that government to be frequently ſo- 
licited by ſeveral of the European powers; who find it 


* 
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þ!ucked out by the other. 


cipal ports of 
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till the year 1749, when an accommodation was made. 
The Swedes purchaſed their peace at the rate of 70, ooo 


dollars, or 15,0001. ſterling. The ſucceſs which the 


Dutch met with, during a war of twelve years, to deſtroy 


a few of their veſſels; the magnificent preſent of naval 


ſtores that were promiſed, upon ratifying the peace; to- 
gether with, the natural timidity of the dey, leſt by fur- 


ther loſſes he ſhould be reckoned unfortunate, and (ſuffer a 


depoſition, were the concurring reaſons for extending 


© their amity to that republic; though the greateſt part of 


the ſoldiery, and the maritime officers in general, very 
{trenuouſly oppoſed it; alledging, that it would be in vaih 
to arm out their veſſels, when tranquillity was ſupported 
with the three trading nations; that their loſs was incon- 
ſiderable, w hen compared with their opulence obtained 
by the war; concluding, with a very expreſſive Arabian 
proverb, That ſuch perſens ought never to ſow who are afraid 
of the ſparrows ; whereby it is probable, the preſent dey 
will be obliged to contract his alliances, from thoſe very 
principles which, a few years ago, engaged his prede- 
ceſſor to increaſe them. * _« e © ht 

The Algerines have certainly a peculiar eſteem and friend- 


mip for the Britiſh nation; and, provided there could be 
any ſecurity in a government guided by capricious choice 


and humour, more than by council and mature deli- 


beration, England has no occaſion to apprehend a 


quarrel from this anarchy of a legiſlature. The Dutch 
are very induſtrious in cultivating a good underftanding 
with the Algerines, by making an annual preſent to the 
regency; a method hitherto very prevalent and ſucceſsful : 


whilſt, on the other hand, the French may influence them 


as much by reminding them of the execution which their 
bombs formerly did to the capital city; and of a later 
inſtance of th-ir reſentment at Tripoli: however, if the 


Algerines are to be intimidated, the Engliſh-have as much 


intereſt to expect from the expedition of Sir Edward 
Spragg, at Bugio, as the French can have in that of che 
Marquis d' Eſtrees at Algiers: for, notwithſtanding all the 
arguments that may be urged in behalf of Marſeilles and 
Toulon, the Algerines cannot be perſuaded but that 


Gibraltar and Minorca are in a more convenient ſituation 


to give them diſturbance, = 


But reafon and argument will not always be good politics 
at the court of Algiers, where the firſt: miniſter is the 


cook, and where an inſolent ſoldiery have too frequently 
the command: therefore, in critical junctures, the ground 


is to be maintained by the nice management and addreſs 


of the conſul ; by knowing how to make proper applica- 


tion to the particular paſſions of thoſe who have the aſ- 


cendency over the dey; by flattering one, placing a con- 
fidence in another, and eſpecially by making a proper uſe 
of thoſe invincible arguments money, kaf-tans, and gold 
watches: for, according to an old obſervation, Give a 
Turk money with one hand, and he will permit his eyes to be 
„„ e bag 

o confidence can be repoſed in the profeſſions of amity 
from the Algerines; becauſe, what appearance they have 
of equity, honeſty, or public faith, proceeds rather from 
fear and compulſion, than from choice and free election: 
for the acknowledgment is very juſt, which Ali Baſhaw, 
a late dey, made to Mr. Cole, the Britiſh conſul, upon 


complaining of the injuries that Britiſh veſſels met with 
from his cruizers; who replied, That the Algerines were 4 
company of rogues, and he was their captain which has 
been evidenced in their capture and detention of theBritiſh 


packet from Liſbon, which was carried into Algiers, and 


the ſpoil divided among the captors; notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of the Britiſh conſul, and a ſolemn” de- 


putation for reſtitution made by commodore Keppel, 


who returned without obtaining any other ſatisfaftion than 
information that the regency had ſent an ambaſſador, and 
a preſent to the Britiſh monarch; which was the only 


* 


compenſatlon ever made. 
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and Peruſe- mater. K * FS 
BaRBER's, company of Landai, on account of the art of ſur- 


gery being formerly ſolely praiſed by the barbers, was 


tioners inthe art of ſurgery they ſoon erected th 

ſelves . into a ſociety, ſeparate from. that of © barbers ; 
Parliament taking inte confidetfation, for their 

inert, united them, by the g of The 
tery,” . 2 
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The coins generally, uſed on the coaſt of Barbary ate fo- 
reign ; | 
38. 4 d.: the moticales of Fez, worth 2 8.3 Spaniſh 
rials, French crowis, Hungarian ducats, and others. 
At Algiers they coin the barbas, worth half an aſper; 
and at Tremecen they coin gold rubios, worth 35 aſpers; 
medians worth $04, and zians worth 100 ; the aſper 
being about a halfpenny ſterling. 15 
The weight uſed at Algiers is the quinta, or quintar, con- 
taining 100 rott. or Ib. which make about 120 lb. averdup. 
in London, or 112 lb. averdupois makes about 9 rottelos. 
But the quintar is of ſevetal ſorts: thus 150 rottelos make 
the quintar of lead, yarn, and wool; 166 rottelos make 
the quintar of raiſins, butter, figs, honey, dates, oil, and 
ſoap; 110 rottelos make the quintar of almonds, cheeſe, 


and cottons; and 100 rottelos make the quintar of flax. 
The long meaſure of Algiers is of two ſorts; the Turkiſh 


and Moriſco picos. The latter is the meaſure of the 


country, being in length but 4 of the Turkiſh pico. 


The Turky pico is divided into 16 parts, and every 8th 
part is called a robo; and, with giving a thumb in the 
yard, according to the cuſtom in England, one yard is 
I 2 Turky picos; by which all ſilks, ſtuffs, and woollen 
goods, are ſold in Algiers; where the meaſure for grain 
is the tarri, which, when heaped up, as is cuſtomarily 
done in meaſuring, holds about 5 Engliſh gallons. 

In Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca, the common weight is a 
cantar, or 100 lb. which makes about 114 1b. averdupois 


in London: they reckon 8 tamins to an ounce, and 16 


ounces to a pound. Their meaſure for corn is the ſaw, 
the weab, and the coffice; 12 ſaws make a weab, and 18 


weabs a coffice; the cofſice containing about 16 Engliſh 
] heir meaſure for wine and oil is the meetar; 


buſhels. 
the oil meetar being twice as big as the wine meetar, and 
ngliſh gallons. Their meaſure for 
cloth and ſtuffs is a pico, which is about 26 f Engliſh 


inches: the ſilk is 1 ſhorter than the cloth pico; and 


the linen pico is about £ ſhorter than the ſilk pico,” 


BaxBaxy c:mpany, was an Engliſh company incorporated | 
by King Henry VII, when his ſubjects, in imitation of 


the Portugueſe and Spaniards, began to make diſcoveries : 
which company carried on a conſiderable traffic on the 


coaſts of Barbary and Morocco, and was in a very flouriſh- 
ing condition in the reign, of Q. Elizabeth : but the in- 
teſtine diſſentions in Morocco prevented all commerce, 


and overthrew the company; from whoſe diſſolution 
ſprung up the Turky company. See Turky company. 


BARBAS. An Algerine coin, worth about a farthing. 
- BARBER. A perſon whoſe employment conſiſts in ſhaving, 


bleeding, and drawing of teeth; formerly ranked among 
ſurgeons, but now among peruke- makers. See Surgeon, 


incorporated by letters patent of Edw. IV. in r#61, by 


the name of The maſter, or governor, of the miſtery, 


of the barbers of London.” Sometime 


or COR: 
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the practice of ſurgery, the barbers, 
III. in the year 1512, obtained an 
act of parliament, to prevent all perſons from practiſing 
- ſurgery, within the city of London and 7 miles of the 
fame, except ſuch as were duly examined, and admitted 
by the biſhop of London, or the dean of St. Paul's, and 
ry, as he, or they, ſhould 
» Judge proper to call to his, or their aſſiſtance: and ; 
all perſons preſuming to act contrary to the tenor of this 
act, were to forfeit, for every month's practice, the ſum 
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belongs to the drawing of teeth; ſo likewiſe it enjoined all 


ſurgeons from following the practice of ſhaving. 
This united company conſiſted of a maſter, 3 wardens, 26 
aſſiſtants, and 322 liverymen ; whoſe fine, on admiſſion, 
was 101. to whom helonged a magnificent hall and theatre 
for the diſſection of human bodies; all parts whereof were 
explained by anatomical lectures for the inſtruction of the 
juvenile part of the faculty: but, by act of parliament in 
the year 1745, the body was divided into two diſtinct 
companies of barbers and ſurgeons ; and the former were 
ſeparately incorporated by the name of The maſter, go- 
vernors, and commonalty of the miſtery of barbers of 
London, to be governed by a maſter, 3 wardens, and 24 
aſſiſtants; having the old hall belonging to the united 
company in Monkwell ſtreet, and the ſame privileges as 
the united company enjoyed, with reſpect to every thing 
but ſurgery. See Surgeon. | 
BARBE, or Barb. A breed of horfes brought from Bar- 
bary, much eſteemed for their vigour and ſwiftneſs, being 
uſually of a ſlender make, with their legs far apart; and 
they retain their metal to the laſt, which makes them prized 
for ſtallions. According to Dapper they are ordinarily fold 
for about 1501. a horſe, their genealogy being pre- 
ſerved in Barbary, with as much care as opens do 
thoſe of their noble families; and, in ſelling them, they al- 
ways produce their titles of nobility. The race of horſes 
is much degenerated in Numidia, the Arabs having been 
_ diſcouraged from keeping it up, by the Turkiſh officers, 
who were ſure to be maſters of them; but at preſent the 
Tingitanians and Egyptians have the reputation of pre- 
ſerving the beſt breed, both for ſize and beauty; the 
ſmalleſt of theſe laſt being uſually ſixteen hands high, and 
all of them ſhaped, according to the phraſe, like the ante- 
lope. | 
The good conditions of a Barbary horſe, beſides the ſup- 
poſed quality of never lying down, and of ftanding till 
when the rider drops his bridle, are to have a long walk, 
and to ſtop ſhort, if required, in a full career. 5 
BARBO TINA, or Semen contra, otherwiſe underſtood ver- 
mes, is a ſeed that kills the worms engendering in the hu- 


man body, to which children are very liable; and it is 


alſo called ſemen ſancdtum. The plant which produces it 
has ſuch ſmall leaves, that they ſcarce can be diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſeed itſelf. The French pretend that it grows in 
Xaintonge, whence they give it the name of Santoline, or 
Kantoline; but that uſually ſold by druggiſts, comes from 
Perfia, and the borders of Muſcovy ; tho' the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and French, have it from Aleppo, Alexandretta, 
and Smyrna. ; 
This ſeed, to be good, ſhould be plump, of an agreeable 
ſcent, and very green; but care muſt be taken that the 


green is not the reſult of ſome drug. 


BARBUDA. One of the Britiſh Caribbee iſlands, ſituated 


in 61 deg. of W. lon. and 18 deg. of N. lat. See Britiſp 


America. | 4 
BARCA is a barren deſart country, ſituated on the S. coaſt 


of the Mediterranean, between Tripoli and Egypt. See 
Barbary. | * | 


"BARCELONA. A port, and the capital town of Cata- 


| lonia in Spain, fituated in 2 deg. of W. lon, and 41 deg. 
20 min. of N. lat. See Spain. | 


BARCELOR. A Dutch factory, and port-town on the 
coaſt of Malabar in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated in 74 deg, of 


E. lon. and 13 deg. of N. lat. ty 


BARFLEUR Cape, is ſituated 12 miles E. 1 Cherburg in 


France, in 1 deg. 15 min. of W. lon. and 49 deg. 47 
min. of N. lat. the town which is ſituated near it being 
antiently one of the beſt port- towns in France; but the 
harbour being choaked up with ſand, it is now in ruins. 
BARFOULS. A kind of ſtuff made in the kingdom of 
Cantor, ſituated upon the banks of the river Gambia in 
Negroland in Africa; being a kind of loathing for the 
negroes, called pagnes, or paans, who carry on a pretty 
briſk trade of them with Europeans, to whom they give 
them in exchange for iron bars. 
BARGAIN. An agreement or contract relating to the 
buying or ſelling of any thing. . 
BARGE, is a veſſel uſed in navigable rivers, either for 
burthen or pleaſure, under the different denominations of 
a company's barge, a row-barge, a royal barge, a ſand- 
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BAROQHE. A port-town of the hither, India 


SAR 
barge, a ſevern-barge, a ware-barge, a light horſeman, 
and a weſt country barge. | 2 
BARIGA de more. A Kind of filk brought by the Dutch 
from the Eaſt Indies. : th 


BAaR1GA is alſo a term uſed by the Portugueſe for a ſort of 
Indian ſilk, See Cabeca. © ; 


BARILLA, or Barillia, is a Spaniſh plant, ufually ſowed by 
the poor peaſants of Murcia, which is of conſiderable uſe ' 


in the compoſition of ſoap, and the manufactory of glaſs. 
See Soſa. by : | 


BARIQUE / France. See Barrel. 15 
BARK is the exterior part of trees, ſerving them for a ſkin 
or covering; of which there are a great many kinds in 
uſe in the ſeveral arts: ſome in medicine, as the quin- 


quina-or Jeſuits bark, and mace ; others in dying, as the 


bark of the alder; others in ſpicery, as cinnamon, and 
caſſia lignea; the bark of oak, in tanning; the bark of 
the cork-tree, for corks ; that of the linden-tree, for a 
kind of cordage ; and the bark of a ſort of birch-tree is 


uſed by the Indians for canoes, capable of holding twenty- 
four perſons. | | 


In the Eaſt Indies, they alſo manufacture the bark of a 


particular tree into a kind of ſtuff or cloth, which is ſpun 
and dreſſed much after the manner of hemp; the long 
filaments ſeparated from it, upon beating and ſteeping it 


in water, compoſing a thread of a middle kind between 


Ik and common thread; neither fo ſoft nor bright as ſilk, 
nor ſo hard or flat as hemp. Some of theſe ſtufts are pure 
bark, being called pinaſſes and biambonnes; but in others 
they mix ſilk with the bark, and call them ginghams and nillas. 

BaRK-mill, See Mill. Fe 3 

BARE, in navigation, denotes a little veſſel for the ſea, ha- 
ving uſually two or three triangular fails : but there are 
various kinds of barks; as a bilander, a ſaick, a ſettee, 
a ſhint, a maul, and a ſmouk; tho' the word bark is 

ſometime uſed for any veſſel that has no maſts. 


BARE of incenſe. See Frank-mcenſe. | 
BaRKiNG of trees, is the peeling off or ſtripping the bark 


from the wood; for which purpoſe the month of 
the moſt ſeaſonable; becauſe the fap then Tooſens the bark 
from the wood, which it is very hard to effect in any other 


time, unleſs the ſeaſon is very wet; heat and dryneſs be- 


ing always oppoſite thereto z but maliciouſly barking of 


_ apple-trees, or other fruit trees, is made felony by the ſta- 


| tute of the 37th of Henry VIII. 
BARKER. A 


before his door, to invite cuſtomers in to buy cloaths. 


BARLETTA. A port town in the territory of Barri in 


Naples, ſituated on the gulph of Venice, in 17 deg. of E. 
lon. and 41 deg. of N. lat. See Italy. 3 
BARLEY. A grain, or corn, which grows very plenti- 
fully in England, where ſome people make bread of it; 
but its particular uſe is for making malt, whence a variety 
of liquors, ſuch as ale and beer, are brewed ; from which 


grain, according to hiſtorians, was taken the ſtandard of 


-Engliſh weights or meafures. The chief kinds of barley 
are, 1, The common long-eared barley; 2. Winter, or 


ſquare barley, otherwiſe beer-barley, or big; 3. And the 


 ſpratt, or battledor barley. See Corn, and Malt. 
BARLE V ſugar. See Sugar. © Eo. 


BARLOVENTO Jes. See Caribbee i/lands. 3 


BAROMETER. A certain inſtrument, fo called by the 


curious enquirers into nature; whereby, with the af- _ 


ſiſtance of mercury put therein, the weight and preſſure 


of the air may be ſeen and obſerved, according to the mi- 
nuteſt variations. oF | Sos "275he 


BARNSTABLE. A port-town of Devonſhire, ſituated on 


the river Tau, in 4 deg. 10 min. of W. lon. and 51 deg. 
5 min, of N. lat. See Great Britain. 1 Rane Fw Wd 


= 


in the province of Cambaya, ſituated 60 miles of Su- 


rat, in 72 deg. 5 min. of E, lon, and 22 deg. 15 min. of 


N. lat. See India. 


BARRA, or Vara, is a long mesfure, uſed in Portugal 
for woollen cloths, ſerges, and linens, being the length of 
6 | : "ro ( 


an Engliſh ell. 

JARRA, is alſo a long me; 
barra, 13 of which are 125 yards Etigliſh/ meaſure ; the 

Caſtile barra, 7 of which make 64 yards Engliſh mene 


May is 


cant word for a ſaleſman's ſervant, that walks 


in Aſia, 


. - uf ; 1 
ure, uſed in ſome parts of Spain 
for meaſuring ſtuffs: being of three kinds; the Valentia 
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and the Arragon barra, 3 of which are equal to 24 Engliſh 
. meaſure. _ es 
BARRACAN. 
uſed for cloaks, great coats, and other outward garments, 
to keep off the rain. They att made of wool, ſometimes 
mixed with hemp; being chiefly manufactured at Abbe- 
ville, Amiens, Roan, Liſle, and Valenciennes; but the 
latter are moſt in repute, the piece being about 24 Engliſh 
ells in length, and about 7 in breadth. There are alſo 
barracans made in Holland and other places. 


BARRAGE. A kind of worked linen, made at Caen in 


Normandy. | | | 8 
BARRAS. A gum, or reſin, bozing from inciſions made 
in the pine-tree; of which there are two kinds; but nei- 
ther of them are ſcarce known by this name, being com- 


monly called white and marbled incenſe; whoſe difference 
is only in colour, and that according as they are gathered 


more or leſs cleanly, or ooze in fair or foul weather. 
The marbled, when neat, and clean, is ſold ſometimes 
for benjoin, to which it has a near reſemblance ; but 
the ſmell is ſufficient to diſcover the impoſition : and the 

white is the real galipot. 8 
BARRA TRV, Baratry, or Barretry, in a marine ſenſe, is 
when the maſter or crew of a ſhip defraud the owners or in- 


ſurers, either by running away with the ſhip, ſinking her, 
deſerting her, or embezzling the cargo; and it has been 


determined, in a court of law, that fraud is barratry, tho? 
not named in the covenant; but negligence might not. 
BARREL. An oblong veſſel, of a ſpheroidal, or rather 
lindrical figure, made of fir, oak, beech, or other 
timber, uſed for containing ſeveral ſorts of goods, both 
© liquid and dry. e | | 
The Engliſh barrel, wine-meaſure, contains the eighth 


part of a tun, the fourth part of a pipe, and the half of a 


hogſhead ; that is, thirty-one gallons and a half ; but of 
beer it contains 30 gallons, and of ale only 2 
However, according to the ſtandard of the ale-quart by 
the 1oth and 11th of William III. the barrel of beer, 
vinegar, or liquor preparing for vinegar, is to contain 34 
gallons, _ * 8 e 
BARREL is alſo uſed for a certain quantity, or weight, of 


ſeveral merchandiſes, which varies according to the com- 


modities. ' E 5 1 
By the ſtatute of the 13th of Elizabeth, the barrel of her- 


rings is to contain 32 gallons wine- meaſure, being about 
28 gallons old ſtandard, uſually amounting to about 1000 


full herrings. 


By the ftatute of the 5th of George II; the barrel of ſal- 


mon is to contain 42 gallons, and the barrel of eels the 


fame; but by the 1oth of Queen Anne the barrel of ſoap: 


is to contain 256 lb. 


A barrel of Eſſex butter ſhould weigh 106 lb. and of Suf- 
folk butter 25 6 lb. A 6+; N 


BARTERING. The art of trucking or exchanging one 
commodity for ano her of equal value; but the word, ac- 


cording to its derivative baratar, from the Spaniſh, ſignifies 


to deceive, or circumvent, in bargaining ; becauſe it is 


probable, that thoſe who dealt this way, uſually endea- 


voured to over-reach one another. 


See Commerce, Ex- 
change, and gt 


Truck. N 


BARTHOLOMEW I, is one of the Caribbees, ſitusted 


in 62 deg. 5 min. of W. lon. and 18 deg. 6 min. of N. 
lat. ſubject to France. See French America. «+ © 
BARUTH. An Indian meaſure, containing 17 grantans, 


that is, about 36 Ib. of pepper; ſo that the grantan ſhould 
be about 32 lb. ; | 1 Yi 


antient naturaliſts to be of the hardneſs and colour of iron; 


where it was found in moſt abundance; tho, among the 


moderns, it is denominated the touchſtone, as being uſed 


for the trial of gold and filver. - | 


It is hard, heavy, cloſe, black, and reſiſts the file. There 
are ſtones of this kind near Gaillon in Normandy.; others 


are brought from Ethiopia and Germany; and the Giants 
cauſeway in Ireland is ſaid to be made of the baſaltes. . - 
BASARUCO. A ſmall Indian coin, of a very baſe allay, 
being compoſed only of ordinary tin; of which there are 


two kinds, the one bad, and the other good; the former 


* 


A French ſtuff, ſomething like a camblet, 


That of Chahi'is uſed yell Top weighing the cies 2 } 
i | * Ike, 
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being by a ſixth inferior to the latter; thirty of which are 
worth about three halfpence ſterling. 
BASHAW, Paſcha, or Pacha. A Turkiſh governor of a 
province, city, or other diſtrict ; and Captain-Baſhaw is 
the title of the Turkiſh high-admiral. | 
BASILIC, or Ba#/ica, in the antient architecture, denoted 
a kind of public hall, or court of judicature, where the 
princes, or magiſtrates, ſat to adminiſter juſtice ; but, in 
after-times, the denomination was alſo given to other 
buildings of public uſe; as town houſes, exchanges, burſes, 
and the like, 5 
BASILICON, or Baſilicum, in pharmacy, is the denomi- 
nation of an officinal unguent, or plaiſter; alſo called te- 
trat harmacum, as being compoſed of four ſimples, which 
are rofin, wax, pitch, and oil of olives. 
BASKET. An uncertain quantity; as of aſſa fœtida from 
20 to 50 Ib. and of medlars two buſhels. | | 
BASKET. A convenient utenſil, fit for many purpoſes, par- 
ticularly for the carriage of garden-ſtuffs, made of willow 
twigs, or ruſh, wove together, ſometimes cloſe, ard 
ſometimes open, according to the uſe for which it is 
. wanted. | | 
BasKET-makers company of London, is a fraternity by pre- 
ſcription, and not by charter; but when or by whom 
erected into a fellowſhip, is unknown : however, it has 
the honour to be reckoned one of the city-companies, by 
the title of, The wardens, aſſiſtants, and freemen of the 
company of baſket-makers of the city of London ; being 
a community governed by 2 wardens and 28 -afliſtants ; 
but they have neither livery nor hall to manage their  af< 
fairs in, Techs 8 | 
BASON, in à maritime ſenſe, is uſed for a dock; as alſo 
for a reſervatory of water in a port. See Deck. 
BASSAIM, or Facce'm. A port-town of the province of 
Cambaya, in the hither India in Aſia, ſituated in 72 deg. 
5 min. of E. lon. and 19 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. ſubject 
to Portugal. | | | 
BASSON, or Baſo:n. A muſical infirument of the wind 
kind, blown with a reed; and furniſhed with eleven holes, 
ſerving for the baſs in concerts of hautboys. To make it 
more portable, it divides into two parts; whence it alſo 
bears the denomination of faggot. Its diameter at bottom 
is nine inches, and its holes are ſtopped like large flutes. 
BASSORA. See Beoſ/ora. „ +1 
BASS-/i:l. A muſica) inſtrument of the ſame form with 
that of the violin, except that it is much larger, and is 
ſtruck like it with a bow; but has ſtrings, and eight ſtops, 
divided by half ſtops, or ſemi tones; the ſound it yields 
being much more grave, ſweet, and agreeable, than that of 
the violin, and of much nobler effect in a concert. 
BASTIA. The capital city, and port, of the iſland of Cor- 
ſica, ſituated in 9 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 
20 min. of N. lat. See [talan iſlands. | 
BASTIMENTOS, are ſome ſmall uninhabited iſlands on 
the coaſt of Darien in South America, lying a little to the 
eaſtward of Porto Bello. 5 | 


BASTION F France. A French eſtabliſhment for a CO» 


ral fiſhery on the coaſt of Baibary, ſituated in 8 deg. of 
E. lon. and 36 deg. of N. lat. See Company of the Baſtion 


of France, under African Company. 

BATACALO. A fort and town on the coaſt of the iſland 

of Ceylon, in India, fituated in 81 deg. of E. lon, and 
8 deg. of N. lat. See Ceylon. | 


- BATAVIA. A large and populous city in the iſland of 


Java, the capital of all the Dutch colonies and ſettle- 


ments in India, ſituated in 106 deg of E. lon. and 6 deg. 
BASALTES. A kind of ſtone, deſcribed by ſome of the 0 


of S. lat. See Sunda iſlands. 


„BAT E. To lower the price of a commodity, or to make an 
but others called it lapis Lydins, from Lydia, the place V 


allowance for a damage. 
BAT H-inetal. See Metal. 5 | N 
BATICALA. A town of India, remarkable for its rice. 
ider e.. 5 „„ TI Re 5 
BATMAN, or Bateman. A Turkiſh weight for ſilks ;/ of 

which there are two kinds; the one weighs about 24 lb. 

Engliſb, and the other about 5 Ib. only. © 
BATMAN; or Bateman; is likewiſe a Perſian weight, of two 
| ſorts as we'l as that of 'Turky ; the firſt being called bat- 

man of Chahi, and the ſecond batman of Tauris. 
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life, and the loadings of beaſts of burden, weighing about 
131b, Engliſh. 
That of Tauris is uſed only for mercantile commodities, 


and weighs about 7 1b. Engliſh. | 
BATZ, or Batzen. A ſmall filver coin, current in ſeveral 


towns of Germany, particularly at Noremberg ; which is 


worth 4 cruitzers, or 14 d. ſterling. | 
There are alſo filver and copper batzens in Switzerland, 
of a different currency, in proportion to their allay; the 
good batz is worth 25 d. ſterling, and the bad batz is worth 
only 17d. ſterling. 

BAVARIA. A circle of Germany. See Germany. 

BAULK. A name for a young fir-tree. See Fir. 

BAY, in geography, is a part of the ſea, almoſt ſur- 
rounded by land; being larger in the middle within, 
than at its entrance, which is called the mouth of the bay; 


as the bay of Biſcay in Spain, and Torbay in Devonſhire. 
See Gulph. 


Ba alt. See Salt. 


Bay-yarn, is a name ſometimes given to woollen yarn, See 
Yarn. | 

BAYS, or Þaize, is a ſort of coarſe, open woollen ſtuff, 
made chiefly at Colcheſter in Eſſex; where there is a hall, 
called the Dutch bay-hall, or Rau- Hall. . 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of Charles II. it was enacted, 
'That no perſon ſhould weave in Colcheſter any bay, 
known by the names of fur-and-fifties, ſixties, fixty- 
eights, eighties, or hundred bays, but within two days after 
weaving they ſhould carry it to the Dutch bay-hall, to be 
viewed and ſearched, that it might appear whether it be 
well and ſubſtantially wiought, before it was carried to be 
fcoured and thicked ; and that no fuller or thicker ſhould 

receive ſuch bay before it was ſtamped at the ſaid hall, 
Formerly the French, as well as the Italians, were fur- 


niſhed with bays from England; but of late the French 
have undertaken to imitate them, and have ſet up manu- 


factures of their own with ſucceſs, at Niſmes, Montpe- 

lier, and other places. | 5 | 

The export of Engliſh bays is very conſiderable to Spain, 

Portugal, and Italy, their chief uſe being for dreſſing 
the monks and nuns; as alſo for linings, eſpecially in 


the army: but the looking-glaſs makers likewiſe uſe them 


behind their glaſſes, to preſerve the tin or quickſilver ; 
and the caſe-makers to line their caſes. | | 


The breadth of bays is from three quarters to 2 yards, and 


the length from 42 to 48 yards the piece; but thoſe of a 


ard and three quarters broad are beſt for the Spaniſh trade. 
By an arret of the French King of the 1 4th of July 1703, 
it was obſerved, that, ſince the late union between the 


two crowns of France and Spain, there had been ſet up 


in France manufactures of bays, perpets, and ſerges, cal- 


cCulated for the commerce of Spain and America, in imi- 


tation of thoſe made in England, of which there was 


great conſumption in the Spaniſh dominions: that theſe 
new fabrics of France were in equal perfection with the 


Engliſh: that if they could be ſold at the ſame price, a 
conſiderable trade might be opened for them in Spain; and 
that to gain this point, it would be convenient to free them 
from all duty upon exportation, as they did in England 


upon ſuch as were ſhipped for Spain; or at leaſt to reduce 
the duty lower, in order to ſupply the Spaniards at the 


price the Engliſh did : from theſe motives, his moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty, by the above arret, permitted the ſaid wo- 
ven commodities to be exported out of the kingdom upon 
payment of an inconſiderable duty. 
BAYONNE. A port-town of Gaſcony in France, ſituated 
in i deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. See France. : | bn. 
BAZAC. A very beautiful and fine ſpun cotton, which 
comes from Jeruſalem, from whence it has received the 


name of Jeruſalem cotton; the half bazac, and the middle 


bazac, are alſo cottons from the ſame place, but far infe- 
rior in quality. See Cotton. 3 


BAZAR, Bazari, or Bazaard. A place appropriated for 
trade, among the eaſtern nations, eſpecially the Perſians ; 


ſome of which are uncovered, like European markets, 
and ſerve for the ſame uſes; commodities of ſmall value, 
and great bulk, being generally expoſed to ſale there; but 
others are covered with high roofs, having a kind of 
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domes, and windows,. to tranſmit the light ; where the 
dealers in precious ſtones, rich ſtuffs, goldſmiths work, 
and ſuch like commodities, have their ware-houſes. 
Sometimes even {laves are fold there; tho' this barbarous 
commerce is allo carried on in the open bazaar s. 
The bazar, or maidan, of Iſpahan is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful market- places in all Perſia, and ſurpaſſes even all 
thoſe in Europe; but, notwithſtanding its great magnifi- 
cence, it muſt be confeſſed that the bazar of Tauris is the 
moſt extenſive, as it contains more than 15,000 ſhops ; 
but in Tauris the bazar for precious ſtones is called &ai- 
ſerie, or the royal market. 
BAZ AT. A kind of cotton, brought from the Levant. 
BAZGENDGE.. A Kind of red gall-nut, uſed by the 
Turks to dye ſcarlet. | „ 
W > oh A coin of Germany, worth about 6 d. ſter- 
ing: | n 3 
BDELLIUM, or Bedelium. An aromatic gum, brought 
from the Levant; of ſome uſe, both as a medicine, and 
a perfume: but there is much uncertainty concerning it; 
for Moſes deſcribes manna as of the colour of bdellium: 
and Joſephus explains the paſſage, by ſaying it is the gum 
of a tree reſembling the olive - tree; and that the manna 
the Jews were fed with in the deſart, reſembled this drug: 
but Scaliger, and others, ſet aſide this explication, on- 
ing they know not what is the bdellium mentioned in 
ſcripture. "can : 
The bdellium, now ſold by.druggifts, is ſcarce better known 
than that of the antients : ſome ſay that it drops from a 
thorny tree, whoſe leaves are like thoſe of the oak, and whoſe 
fruit is like that of a wild fig-tree, having notwithſtand- 
ing a pretty good taſte ; others make the tree that pro- 
duce it like the myrtle- tree; others will have it, that theſe 
trees grow in the BaQtriana others in Arabia Felix, near 


ga a town called Saraca; others in Africa, near the banks of 


the river of Senegal ; and others in the Eaft Indies. 
Good bdellium ſhould be in clear and tranſparent lumps, 
of a reddiſh grey on the outſide, and the colour of Engliſh 
glue within; and, by paſſing the tongue over it, it ſhould 
become yellow. 5 s 20 


BEACH V- head. A cape on the coaſt of Suſſex in England, 


between Haſtings and Shoreham. _ | 


— BEACONS, are marks and ſigns for the fon, erefted on 


the coaſts of England by the maſters and company of Tri- 
nity-houſe, who are empowered thereto by act of par- 
liament. See. Trinity-houſe, and Light-houſe. - © 
BEACONAGE Money, is that paid towards the maintain- 
ance of a beacon ; the word being derived from 
beacnian, to nod, or ſhew by a ſign. Ja $274 
BEADS, are little glaſs-trinkets, that ſerve for the com- 
merce carried on by the Europeans in ſeveral places of the 
coaſts of Africa, as well as in the iflands and continent of 
America. Theſe trinkets conſiſt of ſeveral grains of glaſs 
of all colours, and different ſizes, perforated in the middle, 
to be run on ftrings for necklaces, bracelets, ear- pendents, 
and other ornaments, with which the inhabitants, anc 
_ eſpecially the women, of theſe countries are very fond o 
adorning themſelves. | . 
The duty in England on the importation of bracelets, or 
necklaces, of glaſs, was formerly 4 8. the ſmall groce, 
containing 12 bundles: but as it was difficult for the of- 
ficers in the cuſtoms, and dealers in thoſe commodities, 
to diſtinguiſh between great bugle and glaſs-beads, on the 
importation; and as the duties on glaſs- heads were much 
lower than thoſe on great bugle, which was a great temp» 
tation to unfair traders to deceive the officers, and a diſ- 
couragement to the fair merchants; it was therefore, 
by an act of parliament paſſed in 1744, enacted, That the 
duties on the importation of glaſs- beads ſhould ceaſe and 
determine; and, in lieu thereof, there ſhould be paid the 
ſame duties as were payable for great bugles imported, 
which was 48. in the pound. 274 


the Saxon 


 BEAK-head of a ſhip, is that part Shout the ſhip,” which 


is faſtened to the ſtern, and ſupported by a knee; being 
uſually carved and painted, making, beſides its uſe, the or- 
namental part of a-ſhip. * AE beck 
BEAM S F a /bip, are the large, main croſs timbers, which 
prevent the ſides of a ſhip from falling together, and which 
_ alſo ſupport the decks and-oxlops, *-© - 
* 7 R 5 p The 


- 
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The main beam is next the main maſt, and from it they 
are reckoned by firſt, ſecond, and third beams, the greateſt 
beam of all being called the mid: ſbip beam. . . 
BEAN. A pulſe of the large ſort, commonly cultivated in 
rdens and fields, and of different denominations ; as the 
| Pall Liſbon, the Spaniſh, the Sandwich, and Windſor; 
as alſo the horſe bean, and French or kidney bean. | 
BAN of St. Ignatius, is a ſmall ſolid fruit growing in ſome 
of the Philippine iſlands, and much uſed in medicine. 
BEAR, is an animal found in ſeveral parts of the world, 
particularly the northern countries, whoſe ſkin is a conſi- 
derable article in trade. The ſkins of old bears are uſed 
for houſings, or horſe-cloths; and thoſe of young bears 
for muffs, and other things, for warmth or ornament. 
BEAR's greaſe, is alſo of uſe in medicine; and, to be of a 
good quality, ſhould be choſen newly melted, greyiſh, 
clammy, of a ſtrong taſte, and pretty thick; that which 
is too white being ee with common tallow. 
BEARER of a bill of exchange, denotes the perſon in whoſe 
hands it is, and in favour of whom the laſt order, or en- 
dorſement, was made. See Bill, and Exchange. 1 
When a bill is ſaid to be payable to the bearer, it is un- 
derſtood to be payable to him who firſt offers himſelf at- 
ter it becomes due: but to be paid a bill of this kind, 
there needs neither order nor transfer; however, it 1s 
good to know to whom it is paid. 5 
BEARING, in geography and navigation;\is the ſituation 
of one place from another, with regard to the points of 
the compaſs ; or the angle, which a line, drawn through 
the two places, makes with the meridians of each. 


BEARING alſo, in the ſea- language, is uſed in another ſenſe; 


as when a ſhip ſails towards the ſhore, ſhe is ſaid to bear 
 #n1with the land; when a ſhip that was to windward comes 
under the ſtern of another ſhip, and ſo gives her the wind, 
ſhe is ſaid to bear under her lee; and if a ſhip ſails into a 
* harbour with the wind large, or before the wind, ſhe is 
ſaid to bear in with the harbour, | 3 
In crouding they ſay, bear up the belm, that is, let the ſhip 
go more large before the wind; or bear up round, that is, 
let the ſhip go between her two ſheets, directly before the 
wind. * a 3 0 
They alſo ſay, a ſhips bears, when, having too ſlender a 
' quarter, ſhe will fink too deep into the water with an 
couyerlight freight, and therefore can carry but a ſmall 
quantity of goods. 2 * 
REA TEN, or Leaf gold. See Leaf-gold. 


* 


BEAVER, or Caſſar. An amphibious four-footed animal, 


ſometimes living upon land, and ſometimes in water; 
tho' ſome live entirely out of water, where they only go 
to drink, as other land-animals ; making holes and dens 


for themſelves, like rabbits and foxes; but theſe are called 
luggiſh beavers, or land beaver. | 
The largeſt beavers meaſure, between the occiput and the 
root of the tail, about 20 inches, the head meaſuring ſe- 
ven; having a flat, oval tail, covered with thin ſcales like 
a fiſh, meaſuring 14 inches; which in all make about 4 
They are found ſometimes in France, Germany, and 
Poland; but moſt abundantly in the province of Canada 
in North America; under which denamination are com- 


prehended thoſe that come from Acadia, Hudſon's bay, and 


other parts of North America. See Hudſon's bay company. 
The beavers of Canada are of three colours; the brown 
reddiſh, the black, and the white. The firſt is the 


cheapeſt ;. the next is the moſt, valued in England; and 


the laſt is the moſt valued in Canada, where one of theſe 


{kins ſells for 18 8. ſterling, while the others ſell ooly for 
br 


5 or 68. The beayers are excellent food; they breed 
fy 


once in a year, having from 10 to 15 in a litter; and their 


ſkins are principally ufed in the manufacture of hats and 
Beſides, in 1669, an attempt was made in France to em- 
ploy it in other merchandiſes : accordingly a manufaRory 
was ſettled in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, near Paris; 


where they made cloths, flannels, ſtockings, and other 


Commodities, of beaver, with a mixture of 'wool'; which 
manufacture flouriſhed for a while, but ſoon decayed} it 
being found, by experience, that the ſtuffs not only. loſt 


their dey when wet; but when they became dry again, 


were as harſh and Riff as felts. 


nerally ſalted, both for reſiſting patrefaction, and for 


f this kind of proviſion. 


Merchants diſtinguiſh three kinds of beaver, tho they are all 
the ſkins of the ſame animal ; theſe are new beaver, dry 
beaver, and fat beaver : new beaver, called alſo winter bea- 
ver, and Muſcovite beaver, becauſe ordinarily ſent into 
Muſcovyz is that taken in the winter-huntings, which is 
the beſt, and moſt eſteemed, for rich furs, as having loſt 

hone of its hairs by moulting. Dry, or lean beaver, is 
got in the ſummer-huntings, when the beaſt is moulted, 
and has loſt part of its hair; which being much inferior 
to the former, is little uſed in furs, but moſtly in hats. 
Fat beaver, uſually called o coat, is that which has con- 
tracted a certain fat unctious humour, exhaled by ſweat 
from the bodies of the Indians, after they have wore it for 
ſome time. But tho! this is better than the dry, it is only 
uſed for hats. See Caftor, and Caftoreum. 
After the hair is cut off the ſkin, the pelt, or ſkin itſelf, is 
uſed in various works; as for the covering of mails, and 
trunks, in ſlippers, and other things. 

Beaves, is alſo a term for what is made entirely of bea- 
ver's hair; and a half-beaver is a hat in which other hair 
has been mixed with that of the beaver, 


BEAUVOIR. A port-town of France, in 2 deg. of W. 


+ lon. and 4 deg. of N. lat. ſituated on the coaſt of Poic- 
tu, in the province of Orleanois. | | 
BECALMED, is to have no wind to fill the fails of a ſhip ; 
which is occaſioned either by its being taken off by the in- 
terpoſition of the ſhore, or for want of any ſtirring. See 
Calm. | i 
BECANER. The capital of the territory of Becar in India, 
ſituated on the Ganges, in 83 deg. of E. lon. and 28 deg. 
of N. lat. See India. | 
BEDOUINS, are tribes of Arabs, living in tents, and diſ- 
perſed all' over Arabia, Egypt; and the north of Africa, 
whoſe chief employment is the graſing of cattle ; being go- 
verned by their own chiefs, and their own laws, without 
interfering with thoſe of the country where they reſide. 


- BEDS, in peaking of minerals and foſſils, ſignify certain 


ſtrata, or layers of matter, diſpoſed over each other; and 
feather-beds are an article in trade, belonging to the up- 
holfterers buſineſs, | ; | 

BEE. An inſect, or fly, which produces honey and wax; 
both being of conſiderable uſe in trade, eſpecially the latter. 
In Poland, Ruffia, and North America, the bees make 
their hives in the trunks of old foreſt trees, and afford great 
plenty of honey ; but in the ſouthern parts of Europe their 
| hives are preſerved in gardens. Bees delight much in wa- 
tery places, uſing a great deal of it in aſſiſting them to 
make honey, which they extract from aromatic herbs and 
flowers, towards the latter end of April, and in May. 
The bees generate from February to the end of October; 
they ſwarm in May and June ; but the May-ſwarms are 

© moſt in eſtimation. 1 | 8 
The age of the honey- comb is eaſily known by its colour; 
for the firſt year it is whitiſh, the ſecond yellow, and the 
third brown; but when older, it turns black, is barren, 


and without production; at which time the bees ceaſe to 


make honey, or breed other ſwarms. | 


BEECH. A foreſt-tree, very thick, and full of branches; 
its wood is whitiſh, tender, and dry; being of uſe among 


' Joiners for houſhold- furniture; as alſo for many domeſtic 
utenſils, and fuel. e N 

An oil drawn from the fruit, or maſt, of the 
berech- tree. See Oil. oh 35 


BEEF, The fleſh of beeves, or of bulls, oxen, cows, and 


heifers; being a great article in commerce, as it is ge- 
ing the more eaſily tranſported into thoſe countries where 
it may be ſold to advantage. | MUIR. - - 
By the ſtatute of the &th of George II. beef cured with 
any ſalt in England, but in Scotland only with foreign 

_ falt, which has paid duty, is to be allowed a bounty of 
5 8. the barrel upon exportation. 

This is one of the moſt conſiderable branches of the Iriſh 
trade; for the paſture ef that country is ſo excellent; that 
their cattle, in a great meaſure, fupply France, Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, and the Weſt In ies, with 
Jutland is alſo a conſiderable 
country for the venditure of beef; but Ireland is the moſt 
convenient market, from whence the duty on beef is 1 l. 
per barrel on its importation into England. Beef is alſo 

| , 9 one 
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one of the principal commodities of the Britiſh colonies on 
the continent of North America, which they export to the 
Weſt Indies. | | 
BEEN, Ben, or Beben, a medicinal root, celebrated for its 
aromatic, cardiac, and alexiterial virtues; efpecially among 
the Arabs: of which there are two kinds; the white, 
and the red: the former being infipid, making little im- 
preſſion on the tongue, belides that of a little bitterneſs it 
leaves behind; and ſuppoſed, by ſome modern botaniſts, 
to be the ſame with the lychnis terreſtris; and by others, 
with the papaver ſpumeum; the red is fibrous, brown 
without, and reddiſh within, ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
the lemonium maritimum majus, or ſea lavender. 
They are both brought from the Levant in ſtumps like 
jalap, and have the ſame virtues ; being ſubſtituted for 


each other: but they ſhould be choſen dry, of a deep 


colour, and of an aromatic taſte, 

BEER. A popular drink, prepared from malt and hops; 
which Meſſieurs Perrault, Rainſſant, and others defend, 
by urging that the hops, which the ancients were ſtrangers 
to, have a faculty of purifying the blood, and removing 
obſtructions ; ſerving as a corrective, and freeing the drink 
from the inconveniencies to which the antients were liable. 
See Hops and Malt. | | 
In the year 1691 there were brewed by the common brew- 
ers in the city and ſuburbs of London, 1,222,764. barrels 
of ſtrong beer and ale, and 865,831 barrels of ſmall beer: 
But. in the ſame year, the duty upon beer and ale being 
doubled, it ſet a great number of private brewers to work; 
which ſo greatly affected the common breweries that, in the 

| year 1695, the annual quantity of ſtrong beer and ale 
was reduced to 909,299 barrels, and the ſmall beer to 
813,824 barrels. _ ET et 
And altho' the number of inhabitants within the bills of 
mortality ſince that time is encreaſed one fourth, yet the 
quantity of ſtrong beer and ale brewed within the city 


and ſuburbs, in the year 1724, was only increaſed to 


1,172,494. barrels, while the ſmall beer was decreaſed to 
798,495 barrels; whereas, according to the ancient ſtate 
of the London brewery, and the great increaſe of the in- 
habitants of the city, the ſtrong beer and ale brewed with- 
in the bills of mortality at preſent, by public and private 
brewers, ought to amount to 1, 528, 464 barrels ; and the 
ſmall beer to 1.74,288 barrels: but, by the great con- 
ſumption of brandy, and other pernicious ſpirits, the 
London brewery decreaſes daily; wherefore, ſuch a quan- 
tity of beer and ale as aforeſaid is not to be expected, 


though there is a vaſt conſumption of country beer and 


ale in the city, from many parts of the kingdom. 

Strong beer, ſtrong ale, mum, cyder, and perry, may be 

ſhipped off in Great Britain, to be exported into foreign 
parts, as merchandiſe, from the common keys of any law- 

ful port, within the uſual hours of exciſe, in the preſence of 

a ſworn gauger, or other ſworn officer of exciſe ; upon 


notick given, at the exciſe-office, within the limits whereof 


the ſaid liquors were brewed or made: and upon the ſaid 
gauger's, or officer's, certifying the quantity of ſuch liquors 
off, to the officer of exciſe where the entry was made, 
they are to pay the exciſe of the ſaid liquors ſo exported, 
to the brewer, or maker thereof, within one month after 
ſhipped exportation; deducting 3 d. per ton for charges: 
but no drawback is to be allowed for what is taken on board 


for the uſe of the ſhip : however, if the ſaid liquors are un- 
laden, or laid on land, or put into any,other ſhip, or veſ- 


ſel, in Great Britain, they are, by the ſtatute of the 1ſt 
of William and Mary, liable to be forfeited, with 50 l. 
for every caſk. See Clap- board. | 
By the 7 of the 11th and 12th of William III, it 


was enacted, for the aſcertaining the meaſures for retailing 


ale and beer, that all perſons retailing ale and beer, ſhould 
ſell their ale and beer by a full ale-quart, or ale-pint ; ac- 
cording to the ſtandard remaining with the chamberlains 
of the exchequer, in a veſſel made of wood, earth, glaſs, 


horn, leather, pewter, or other wholeſome metal, marked 


from the ſaid ſtandard in the exchequer, or city of Lon- 
don, or ſome other place, where a ſtandard ſhould be kept ; 

and not in any other veſſel not marked, on forfeiture of a 
ſum not exceeding 40's. nor leſs than 108. 


And by the ſtatute of the 13th of William II. it was 


enacted, That no common brewer, inn-keeper, victualler, 


A 
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or retailer of beer and ale, ſhould uſe any ſugar, honey, 
foreign grains, Guinea-pepper, the liquor called e/entia 
bine, made from malt and water boiled up, coculus indiae, 
or any unwholſome ingredients, in the brewing or making 
of beer or ale, or mix any ſugar with any beer or ale in 
cafk, after the ſame is cleanſed, on pain of forſeiture of 20 l. 
Eager BEER, beer turned ſour, which 1s uſed by callicoe- 
_ printers, chymiſts, lapidaries, ſcarlet-dyers, vinegar- mer- 
chants, white-lead men, and others. See Eager. | 
BEIBAZAR, A city of Turky, remarkable for its goat- 
hair. See Turky. 3 oY 
BEID. A plant growing near the village of Martarca, in 
Egypt, which ſhoots forth an abundance of roots, from 
whence ſeveral branches, and twigs, ſprout 5 or 6 feet high. 
Its leaves are broad, very thick, and terminate in an oval 
form; from whence, while ſoft and tender, oozes a kind 
of milk, which hardens by heat, and is fit not only for 
the currying of leather, but is alſo of ſuch uſe in medi- 
Cine, as to ſerve for a depilator, and to cure ſcalds, the 
itch, and other tumours of the ſkin. "COTS g 
Its bloſſoms, of a ſaffron colour, inclining to a red, grow 
in little cluſters on the top of the branches, where they 
are faſtened by long ſtalks, and form a kind of crown 
turned toward the ground; from which bees extract ex- 
cellent honey. % GER 8 33 
A kind of cotton more ſleek, and ſofter, than ſilk, covers 
both ſeed and fruit, ſerving to make mattraſſes and cuſhions. 
BEIGE. A kind of French ſerge, of a black, grey, or 
tann- colour, called otherwiſe natural ſerge; becauſe the 
wool whereof it is manufactured, receives no dye, bein 
uſed either for the warp or woof, as it has been taken off 
the ſheep. | 5 | ; 
BELAY, on board a ſhip, ſignifies the ſame as faſten: thus 
they ſay, belay the ſheet, or tack; that is, faſten it to the 
kennel, or to any other thing. 5 
BELEM. A fortreſs on the N. ſide of the river Tagus, 3 
m. W. of Liſbon, in Portugal, which commands the en- 
trance of that port. 5 „ | | 
BELELAIS, are ſilks ſtuffs manufactured at! Bengal, after 
the manner of taffetas ; the piece being about 20 yards 
long, and yard wide. . | 
BELEDINE. A kind of ſpun filk. See Sill. We 0h 
BELENITES, or Belemnites, ſo called from a dart, or arrow, 
whoſe figure it reſembles, is a pyramidal ſtone, of va- 
rious colours; particularly recommended in intermitting 
fevers, having power to precipitate the febrile ferment 
which is alſo called dadtylus idæus, as being found on 
Mount Ida, in the iſland of Candia : but it is alſo found 
on the Alps, and in ſeveral parts of Germany, France, 
and Switzerland. BS an ey FE | 
BELFAST. A port-town of Ireland, ſituated in Carick- 
fergus bay, in 6 deg. 15 min. of W. lon. and 54 deg, 
38 min. of N. lat. in the county of Antrim, and pro- 
vince of Ulſter. „ | 1 
BELLISLE. An iſland ſituated near the eaſtern coaſt of 
New Britain, or Eſkimaux, in 58 deg. of W. lon. and 
52 deg. of N. lat. giving its name to the ftreights of Bel- 
liſle, which ſeparates the N. of Newfoundland from New 
Britain. See French America. „ 
BELLISLE, is alſo an ifland on the S. coaſt of Britany, in 
France, ſituated in 3 deg. of W. lon. and 47 deg. 20 min. 
of N. lat. See French 1/lands. | 1 
BELL. A popular machine, ranked by muſicians among 
the number of muſical inſtruments of percuſſion. 
BELL-metal, is a compoſition of copper and tin melted to- 
gether: the ordinary proportion being 22 or 23 pounds 
of tin, to 100 weight of copper: but ſome add lead and 
braſs to the compoſition, See Copper, Tin, Lead, and Braſs. 


* 


BELL- founder. A perſon who caſts or makes bells. 
BE LIL-glaſſes, is a particular kind of glaſs made in the form 
of bells, being uſed by gardeners to preſerve tender plants 

from the weather. y | . 3 
BELLOWS. An inſtrument to blow, or convey wind 
with, very often uſed by all ſorts of ſmiths, to make their 
fires burn quick and fierce; and alſo for many other pur- 
poſes; ſuch as giving air to mines in deep and long drifts; 
the cauſing the pipes of an organ, or bagpipe, to ſpeak; 


as alſo for domeſtic uſes. ey a | 
BELOCULO. One of the names given to ipecacuanha, - 
BELT, is a name given to two particular parts of the ſea, 
1 . ; - bordering 


* 


ty 


land from Fun 
. dividing Funen from the continent of Jutland, See Den- 


B E R 


* 


| bordering upon the Daniſh territories, at the entrance of 


the Baltic ; the one called the Greater 'Belt, dividing Ze- 
and the other called the Leſſer Belt, 


mark and Baltic. 


ELVIDERE. The capital of the province of Belvidere, 


ſituated in 22 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg, of N. lat. 
on the W. coaſt of the Morea, near Cape Torneſe; whence 
the Engliſh import the raiſins called belvideres. See Turky. 


BENCOOLEN. A port, and town, belonging to.the Eng- 


liſh, ſituated in 101 deg. of E. lon. and 4 deg. of S. lat. 


on the S. W. coaſt of Sumatra, whence they export great 


BENDING, is a maritime word: thus 


B 


quantities of pepper, the growth of the adjacent country. 

See Sunda Iſlands. ö 

they ſay, bend the 

cable, when it is to be made faſt to the ring of the anchor; 

and to bend two cables, ſignifies to tie them together 

with a knot, which, though leſs ſure than ſplicing, is 

ſooner done, 95 

To unbend the cable, is to looſen it from the ring of the 

anchor; which is done when a ſhip deſigns to be long at 

ſea: and to bend a main ſail, is to make it faſt to the 
ard in its proper place. 

NDS. A ſort of tanned hides. See Hide. 


BEN DS, in a ſhip, are the ſame with wailes, or wales, the 


BENE Ap 


BENGAL. The moſt eaſterly province of the Magul's do- 


BENIN. 


outermoſt timbers of a ſhip, on which the men ſet. their 
feet in climbing up; being reckoned, from the water, the 
firſt, ſecond, and third bend ; which contribute much to 
ſtrengthen the ſhip, having the beams, knees, and foot 
hooks, bolted into them. 1 

„in the ſea- language, is ſpoken of a ſhip when 
the water does not flow high enough to bring her out of 
a dock, or over a bar of ſand. 


minions in India; N overflowed by the Gan- 
ges, as Egypt is by the Nile. See India. 


he capital of the territory of the ſame name, on 


the Guinea coaſt in Africa, ſituated on the river Formoſa, 
in 5 deg. of E. lon. and 7 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 120 


m. N. E. of Whidah, whither the Europeans reſort for 


Negro ſlaves. See Guinea. . 
BENZ OlN, Henjoin, or Benjamin, is a medicinal kind of 


iſland of Sumatra; being ſometimes called a dulcis; and 5 
is procured by x longitudinal inciſion, made in a tree 


gum, imported from the kingdoms of Cochinchina, Lao, 
and other parts of the Eaſt Indies; particularly from the 


whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of the almond tree; which is 
of a yellowiſh colour, an agreeable ſcent, and melts eaſily. 
There are three ſorts of benzoin; the firſt called amygda- 
loides, becauſe of its being interſperſed with ſeveral white 
ſpots, reſembling broken almonds, which comes from 


Siam, and is eſteemed the beſt : the ſecond is black, which 


iſlands of Java and Sumatra. 


BERAMS. - 


drops from young trees, in the iſland. of Sumatra, being 
very odoriferous, ahdcalled benzoinum de baninas : the third 
ſort is alſo black, but leſs odoriferous, and is found in the 
Benzoin is uſed in phyſic as a pectoral and anti- aſthmatic; 


but when thrown on live coals it ſerves. to perfume houſes 
and other places. 8 198 


A coarſe cotton cloth, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, particularly from Surat; of which ſome 
are white, and others ſtriped : the former being about 11 


yards in length, and about à yard wide: the latter about 


15 yards and ſomething leſs than a yard in breadth. 


long, : 
BERCHEROCT. A weight uſed at Archangel, and in 
other places in Ruſſia, for-weighing pat-aſhes; and other 


commodities of great bulk: the bercheroct weighing 400 


tree on the be 
the oily fluid of theſe lemons expreſſed 
There is likewiſe a kind of ſnuff of the 


countries. 
BERGAMOT, 


drawn from a fruit, produced. by ingrafting tie len 
t pear ſtock; r chan 

Y the fingers. 
ſame name; which 


S x 
4 


lean tobacco, with a little of the eſſenes rubbed 


is only 


into it, 


Ib. Muſcovite weight; which amount to about 364 lb. 

Engliſh averdupois. 7 5 „ 04 
- BERGAMO. A coarſe 
ſeveral parts 


kind of tapeſtry ; manufactured in 
of France; but ſeldom exported to other 


* 


gives the denomination to, A kind o f a fence | 


5 


„ 
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a che {imple betille. The third * called pelicat bail 


1 | _ 
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BERGEN, capital of the province of Bergen in Norway; 
is ſituated in 6 deg. of E. lon, and 60 deg. of N. lat. 
being a conſiderable; port-town on the Gertnan ocean. 

See Denma . F Y 

BERLIN. The capital of the King of Pruſſia's dominions 
in Germany, ſituated on the river Spree, in 14 deg. of 
E. lon. 1 52 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. having a com- 
munication by water, both with the Baltic ſea and the 
German ocean. See Germany, | | 

BERLIN, is alſo a travelling carriage, chaif, coach, or cha- 
riot; ſo called from the city of Berlin, where they were 
firſt uſed. See Coach. 3 5 

BERMUDA 7/ands, are ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, be- 
tween 65 deg. of W. lon. and 32 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
700 m. E. of Charles-town in S. Carolina. See Britiſb 
America. a 

BERRY, bacca, a grain, fruit, or ſeed, produced by ſeve- 

. ral. herbs, trees, and ſhrubs; being of various ſizes, forms, 
properties, and uſes, according to the plants whereon they 

grow: ſome of which are uſed in medicine, as juniper- 

«berries, and buckthorn-berries; and others in dying, as 
French, or yellow berries. | % 

BERRx- point, an Engliſh cape, at the entrance of Torbay 
in Devonſhire, is | 

BERVY. A ſea-port town of Scotland, in the county of 


Merns, ſituated in 2 deg. 5 min. of W. lon. and 56 deg. 
of N. lat. 1 2855 | 


- BERYL, is a precious ſtone, reſembling cryſtal, brought 


from the Eaſt Indies, and found alſo on the banks of the 
Euphrates : of which there are ten forts; but the moſt 
eſteemed are; thoſe that go under the denomination of 
beryl, chryſoberyl, and chryſopraſin. 
The beryl inclines a little to a ſea-green, whence it has 


obtained the name of agua marina but to give it fire, 


and luſtre, it muſt be cut facetwiſe; the poliſh giving 
no ſplendor, whatever other way it is cut. The chryſo- 
beryl is paler, inclining ſomewhat to a gold colour: and 
the green has the aſcendant in the chryſopraſin. £ 
Some are of opinion, that the beryl is the diamond of the 
antients ; and it is certain, that many ingenious modern 
Jewellers have been ſometimes deceived therein, 
Pieces of beryl have been often found ſo large as to be 
big enough to form very beautiful vaſes; ſeveral of which 
kind are met with at Cambay, Martaban, Pegu, and in 
JJ i 
The properties of the beryl were very great in the opinion 


of ancient; naturaliſts; but this opinion. is now exploded. 
BESESTAN. See Bezez/tin, | 


BESORCH, is a tin coin of Perſia, current at Ormus ; 


5 of which are about 3 farthings ſterling. | 
BETEL. A plant of. great. reputation in all the Eaft, par- 
ticularly in India: of which there is an incredible com- 
merce and conſumption, __ 5 Op 
_ This plant, which is not unlike the pepper-ſhrub, is ſo 
weak that it requires a prop to ſupport it as it grows: its 
leaves are like thoſe of ivy, but more ſoft and full of a red 
juice; which, as the Eaſtern Prog conceive, is excellent 
for fortifying the heart, and faſtening teeth; as alſo for 


making the breath ſweet, and agreeable; for it is theſe 


leaves, chewed continually by the Indians, with a kind of 
- ut called qreca, which makes their lips fo red, and teeth 
ſo black, the latter being a colour preferred by them to 
the whiteneſs of the Kuropean's teeth. . 
The commerce of betel leaves is fo very conſiderable, that 
ſeveral eminent merchants deal in them, and ſend ſeveral 
- ſhips freighted therewith into moſt. parts of the Eaſt; 
where its uſe is ſo common, that the grandees and people, 
the rich. and the poor, are never without their box of 
betel, which they preſent_to each other whenever they 


meet: and What makes the traffic of betel eaſy, is its pro- 
w of continuing for a long time uncorrupte. 
BE TIELLES, muſlins, or white cotton cloths, manufactured 
in the Eaſt Indies; CN Tg at Pondicherry, of which 
there zue three Finds: the firſt, called bing betille, is 
I yard to 2 yards wide, and 


ſome what eqarſe; te 2 yards 
ee e, he ſegond ſort, called betille orin- 
Lal, has a ſmart clear thread, and is very fine: the piece 
contains about 16 yards in length, and of the ſame breadth 
's 
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is very clear; the piece being about the ſame length and 
breadth as the oringal. | , 

'There is alſo a kind of cambric betilles, made by the In- 
dians, of cotton, in imitation of cambrics. | | 
EVELAND, N. and S. are two iſlands, ſituated in the 


province of Zealand, in the United Provinces; between 


the eaſtern and weſtern branches of the river Scheld. See 
© 


United Provinces. 
BEURT-SCHEPEN, or Beurt-Schuyten, axe ſhips, lighters, 
or river boats, ſo called at Amſterdam, that have the ſole 
privilege of trading to ſeveral towns, as well without as 
within the ſeven United Provinces : having this denomi- 
nation on account that each of them is obliged to depart, 
and load, in its turn, for the place it is to go to; which 
is regulated by the wardens of the company of boat-men, 
The privileged places for theſe ſhips are London, in Eng- 
land; Rouen, and St. Vallery, in France; Hambourg, 


and Bremen, in Germany: there are alſo ſome for Middle- 


bourg, in Zealand, the greater part of the towns of Bra- 

bant, Flanders, and almoſt all the towns of the ſeven 
provinces; which is of a great conveniency to ſuch of the 
Amſterdam merchants, who have not merchandiſe ſuffi- 
cient to freight an entire ſhip; and who, on paying the 
freight regulated by the ordonances, find proper conve- 
niencies, by theſe veſſels, to ſend goods into all theſe 
places in what quantity they pleaſe. | 
BEZANS, cotton cloths brought from Bengal ; of which 
there are white, and ftriped of different colours, 


BEZEST'IN, or Beſeſtan, are the covered halls, ſo called 


at Conſtantinople, where the richeſt and moſt precious 
kind of merchandizes are ſold ; of which there are two 


buildings, the new and old? in the old bezeſtin, built in 


the year 1461, are ſold arms, and harnaſſes for horſes, 
ſome common, and others enriched with gold, ſilver, and 
precious ſtones. | 

In the new are ſold all kinds of merchandize ; but gene- 


rally the moſt precious ſort, as goldſmiths goods, furrs, 
veſts, tapeſtry, ſtuffs of gold, ſilver, filk, and goats hair, 


precious ftones, and porcelain; in which alſo the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and French merchants, have their ſhops for linen 
and woollen goods. 155 3 
The merchandiſes are in great ſafety in theſe places, and 
the doors are ſhut up early: for the Turkiſh merchants, 
who have ſhops here, retire to their own homes in the 
town : and the Chriſtian merchants, and Jews, retire to 
the ſuburbs, and return the next morning. | 
'BEZOAR, or Bezoard, a ſtony ſubſtance, taken out of the 
ſtomach of ſome animal; compoſed of ſeveral coats, like 
an onion, and endued with the power of reſiſting poiſon : 
being of two kinds, the oriental, and occidental. 

Oriental bezoar is moſt in eſtimation 3 which is brought 
from ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies, particularly Golconda 


and Cananor, where it is found intermingled with the 


dung of an animal, of the goat-kind, called pazan; in 
Whoſe belly this ſtone is formed ; for the buds of a certain 
ſhrub which the animal uſes to brouze, are generally found 
in the middle of it, and ſuppoſed to be the baſis on which 
this formation is made. 

the bigneſs of an acorn, and ſometimes to that of a pid- 
geon's egg : its colour is variable, ſometimes of a blood 
colour, ſometimes a pale yellow, a browniſh red, and 


honey colour ; the number of bezoars Propurts bf each 
1x 


animal is alſo various, ſome yielding from one to 11x, and 


others none at all. A ſtone of one.ounce is ſold in the In- 
dies for about 5 I. ſterling, and one of four ounces for 


about 100 l. ſterling ; ſo that the value of the ſtone is 
augmented according to its magnitude, the price increaſing 
like that of a diamond. Oriental bezoar ſhould be choſen 
gloſſy, of a ſmell like that of ambergreaſe, ſmooth to the 
touch, and in large pieces; its figure 'is indifferent, but 
its colour uſually olive,” e.. 1 

Bezoar is eaſily ſophiſticated, and the deceit as eaſily diſ- 
covered; for the methods of proving it are, 1ſt, to ſteep 


it 3 or 4 hours in luke-warm water; when, if the water is 


not tinged, nor the bezoar does not loſe of its weight, it 
is pure: 2dly, to try it with a ſharp red hot iron; when 
jf it enters the ſtone, and the heat makes it fry and ſhrivel, 


it is faQtitious : 3dly, to rub it over a paper ſmeared with 


chalk, or quick lime ; when, if it leaves a yellow taint on 


The bezoar ordinarily grows to 


BICE. A blue powder; or color, uſed by painters. 


BIC 


the former, or a green one on the latter, it is good: 
Occidental bezoar is heavier, more brittle, of a dirtier 
green colour, leſs gloſſy, and generally held much inferior 
in virtue than the oriental; being found in the belly of 
ſeveral animals, eſpecially in Peru; as the guanacos, 
jackos, and vicunnas, as alſo the taraguas, whoſe bezoar 
is moſt eſteemed, this animal being much like the goat 
that produces the oriental. 8 4h 
German bezoar, alſo called cows egg, is ſaid to be found 
in the ſtomach of certain cows; but more frequently in 
that of the chamois, a ſort of rapicapra, or wild goat: 
but theſe bezoars are ſuppoſed to be only the hair of thoſe 
animals; which, being occaſionally licked off by the tongue, 
is ſwallowed down; and, being impregnated with the 
ſaliva, is condenſed into balls, which are uſed in ſome 
- medicines, but chiefly to make a yellow colour for painters 
in miniature. . 3 
Beſides theſe three kinds of bezoars, which the ſhops af- 
ford, there are three other kinds of greater value; as the 
hog, or boar bezoar, porcupine bezoar, and monkey be- 
zoar; the former of which is found in the gall- bladder 
of a boar in the Eaſt Indies, which, in figure and ſize, 
reſembles a filbert, though more irregular; its colour not 
fixed, but moſt commonly white, with a tincture of blue, 
being ſmooth and ſhining, and valued at ten times its 
weight in gold. The Indians, who call it naſtica de ſoho, 
prefer it to the goat bezoar, and attribute infinite medici- 
nal virtues to it: but for uſe, they infuſe it in water, or 
wine, till it has communicated a little bitterneſs to it; and, 
to facilitate the infuſion, as alſo at the ſame time to pre- 
ſerve ſo precious a ſtone, they uſually ſet it in a gold caſe 
full of holes. | | One” 
Porcupine, and monkey bezoars, are like the hog bezoar; 
though Tavernier ſays, theſe kinds are found in the 
heads of the monkey and porcupine; and that they are 
held in ſuch eſteem by the natives of Malacca, that they 
never part with them, unleſs as preſents to ambaſſadors, 
or the greateſt princes of the Eaſt; though ſome add, that 
they are likewiſe found in Siam: however, the form, colour, 
and properties of theſe three bezoars are ſo ſimilar, that 
it is more than probable, they are all the ſame ſtone, under 
three different denomi nations 
BEZOARDICUM minerale, or Mineral Bextar, is a pre- 
paration of antimony, corrected with ſpirit of nitre, and 
ſoftened by repeated lotions, which carry off the purgative 
virtue, and ſubſtitute a diaphoretic one ; whereby it pro- 
motes perſpiration like the native ſtone of bezoar, 
BezOARDICUM joviale, or Bezoar of Fupiter, is a regulus, 
made by melting three ounces of regulus of antimony, 
and two of block-tin ; which, powdered and mixed with 
| fix ounces of corroſive ſublimate, and diſtilled off in a kind 
of butter, that is diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and the ſolu- 
tion diſtilled three times; the bezoar remaining at the 
bottom is to be powdered, waſhed and mingled with ſpirit 
of wine, till it grows inſipid. 2 WE.” 
BEZZOARDICUM {unale, or of filver, is made by mixing recti- 
fied butter of antimony with fine ſilver, diſſolved in ſpirit 
of nitre ; when a powder falls to the bottom, which is 
the bezoar.-. © | 155 
BEZOARDICUM martzale, is a diſſolution of crocus martis, 
by reverberation in butter of antimony, with ſpirit of nitre 
poured on it; which has been recommended as efficacious 
againſt hyſterical, and hypochondriac diſorders. 5 
BIA, is a name given by the Siameſe, to the little white 
ſhells of the Maldives, which ſerve for ſmall money, and 
are called ceris in almoſt all the other parts of the Eaſt In- 
dies. At Siam, 800 bias are given for a fouang, which 
is the eighth part of a pn ſo that 12 bias, or coris, are 


not quite worth a halfpenny ſterling. See Carts. 


1 


BIAMBONNCER. A fort of Indian ſtuff, made entirely 


. RT EO e | 
BIARIS. A kind of whale, called alſo cachalùt; of the hin- 
der part of whoſe brain the drug called /erma ceti is 
made. See Whale, and Whale fiſber ß. 


BIASSE. A kind of raw ſilk, brought from the 


Levant. ; 
BICHET. A dry meaſure of France, different according 


to the places where it is uſed ; being generally from 1 3 to. 
19 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure, . 


\ 


5 11 


BID, is to offer a certain ſuni of money for goods, eſpe⸗ 
cially thoſe ſold by auction. be] 5 
BIDON. A liquid meaſure, in uſe among French ſailors; 
containing about five quarts Engliſh wine - meaſure. 
BIGONTIA; or Bigorza. A liquid Venetian meaſure, 
making 3 quarts and an half Engliſh wine meaſure. 
BIIS. A weight uſed on the coaſt of Coromandel in the 
Eaſt Indies, being about 8 1b. averdupois. 
BILANDER. A veſſel of about 80 tons, uſed for the tranſ- 
port of merchandiſe ; being a kind of hoy, conducted by 
four or five men only; but furniſhed with maſts and fails 
in all reſpects like a hoy. See Hoy. : 
BILBOA. The capital of the province of Biſcay in Spain, 
ſituated in 3 deg. of W.lon, and 43 deg. 30 min. of N. 
jat. at the mouth of the river Ibaicabal, which a little be- 
lou falls into a bay of the ſea, and forms a good port; in 
ſome repute for its exportations of wool, ſword blades, 
and other manufactures of iron and ſteel. See Spain. 
BILBOES. The puniſhing a perſon at ſea, by laying or 
putting the offender in irons, or a ſort of ſtocks, but more 
ſevere than the common ſtocks. + 2 
BILDGE, or Bilge, of a ſhip, denotes the bottom of her 
floor, or the breadth of that part which ſhe reſts on when 
ſhe is a ground. 


Bit.D6E-water, is that which, by reaſon of the flatneſs of 
the ſhip's bottom, lies on her floor, and cannot go to the 
well of the pump: but the Dutch, whoſe ſhips are fre- 
quently of this form, uſe a ſort of pumps, called b:/dge- 
pumps, or, as they are called in England, burr-pumps, to 
carry off the bildge-water. r 
When a ſhip ſtrikes againſt a rock, they ſay ſhe is bildged, 


or bulged. 


on the ſouth; Morocco, and the coaſt of Barbary, on 
the north; the unknown parts of Africa on the weſt; 
and the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt; comprehending the 
kingdoms of Teſſe, Darha, Tafilet, Segelmeſſa, Lego- 


zan, and Levata. This country was the ancient Numi- 
dia; when it was tolerably fertile, poſſeſſed by an in- 

duſtrious people, and had Zama for its metropolis; the 
inhabitants were ſo numerous, and of ſuch a warlike diſ- 
poſition, as to enable their king Jugurtha, to make a long 
and formidable contention with the antient Romans, when 


Mahometan Arabs, who are now in poſſeſſion of this ex- 


which their vagrant tribes are no otherwiſe conducive to 
the promotion of any mercantile intereſt, than by gather- 
ing dates, which they have in great plenty in their woods; 
as alſo in procuring oſtrich - feathers. | 


offered to the houſes to be paſſed by them, and then to be 
preſented to the king, to paſs into an act or la. 
BiLL ſignifies alſo a paper, either written or printed, in large 
characters; which is poſted up in the Royal Exchange, 
and other open and public. places, to give notice of the 
veſſel to foreign parts 1, 
BILL, in trade, both wholeſale and retail, as alſo among 
_ tradeſmen and workmen, is an accompt of | merchandiſe 
or goods delivered to a perſon, or of work done for an- 
other. | by 


* 


houſe, both inward and outward; wherein is expreſſed 
the name of the merchant importing or exporting the 


ported, or to what place exported. _ 8 
BILL of exchange, is a ſhort note, or writing, ordering the 
payment of a ſum of money, in one place, to ſome perſon 


like value paid to him in another place.. 


in bills of exchange; which are inſtruments ſo noble and 
excellent, that tho” they want thoſe formalities required 
by the common law, and cannot be deemed ſpecialties; yet 
they are ſuperior to any bonds or ſpecialties, by the reſpect 
that is paid to them, and the punctuality and preciſeneſs 
of the payment, e eee ee 


. 


BILEDULGERID, is a diviſion of Africa; having Zaara 


rarin, Techort, Zeb, or Zab, Meſab, Gademis, Fez- 


- that republic was in the meridian of its glory ; but the 


tenſive country, are negligent in cultivating the ſoil; by 


BILL, in parliament, denotes a paper, containing propoſitions 


ſale of any merchandiſe, or ſhip, or of the failing of any 


BILL of entry. An account of goods entered at the cuſtom- 


quantity of goods, and the ſort, as alſo from whence im- 


aſſigned by the drawer, or remitter, in conſideration of the 


Fhe whole eſtate and effects of merchants uſually conſiſt - 


B IR 

That which conſtitutes the form and eſſence of a bill of 
exchange, is the ceſſion or transferring of a ſum of money 

by thedrawer to him on whoſe account it is drawn, to be 
received of his correſpondent at another place; which ceſ- 
ſion or transfer is made in the mercantile terms for value 
received, that is, for a like ſum given by the perſon for 
whoſe ſake the bill is drawn to the drawer, in money, 
merchandiſe, or other effects. + GN 
The juſt and true exchange for monies by bills, is accord- 
Ing to value for value; which is grounded on the ſtandard 
of coins, proportionable to their valuation; which, being 
juſtly made, reduces the price of exchange to a ſum cer- 
tain, for the exchange of monies to any place. See Ex- 
change. . | 

To note, and to prote/? a BILL. See Note, and Proteſt. 

Bank-B1LLs, are inſtruments whereby private perſons become 
3 to a part in the bank-ſtock. See Bank of Eng- 
and. | 

BILL of lading. An inſtrument ſigned by the maſter of a 
ſhip, acknowledging the receipt of a merchant's goods, and 
obliging himſelf to deliver them, at the place to which 
they are conſigned, in good condition. . 
Of ſuch bills there are uſually three; the firſt the mer- 
chant keeps; the ſecond is ſent to the factor, to whom the 
goods are conſigned; and the third is kept by the maſter 
of the ſhip. 


BILL of parcels. An account of the particular ſorts and 


prices of goods bought, given by the ſeller to the buyer. 
BILL of ſale, is when a perſon wanting a ſum of money, 
delivers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he 
gives this bill, impowering him to ſell the faid goods, in 
caſe the ſum borrowed is not repaid, witli intereſt, at the 
time appointed. a 
BILL of fore. A kind of licence granted at the cuſtom- 
houſe, to merchants to carry ſuch ſtores and proviſions, 
cuſtom free, as are neceſſary for their voyages. "136 
BiLL of ſafferance. A licence granted at the cuſtom-houſe, 
to a merchant to ſuffer him to trade from one Engliſh 
port to another, without paying cuſtom, _ | 
BILL of Debt. See Debt. | 
Exchequer-BiLL. See Exchequer. 
Paper-BILLs of Credit. See Paper-Bill's. 
Shipping-BILLs. See Entry, N. „ 
BILLET. A log of wood, cut for fuel. See Fuel. 
BILLON, in coinage, a kind of baſe metal, either of gold 
or ſilver, in whoſe mixture copper predominates. Ac- 
cording to ſome authority, billon of gold is any gold 
beneath ſtandard, or 21 carats; and billon of ſilver all be- 
low io penny weights; but according to others, gold and 
filver beneath the ſtandard, as far as 12 carats, and 6 penny 
weights, ate properly baſe gold and filver ; and all under 
thoſe, billon of gold, and billon of ſilver, in regard cop- 
per is the prevailing metal. | | | 
BILLOW. A large rolling wave, or ſurge of the ſea. 
BIMAES. A fort of Braſil wood. | . 
BIMLIPAT AN. A port-town of Golconda in India, ſi- 
tuated in 83 deg. of E. long. and 18 deg. N. lat. where 
the Dutch have a factory. See India. | 
BINDELY. A kind of fmall ſilk and filver ribbon, manu- 
factured in ſeveral places of Italy. | | 


BINDING an apprentice, or to bind him, is to engage him 
with a maſter or freeman of any trade or company, in or- 
der to learn that profeſſion or trade; the term for which 


the apprentice is bound being generally ſeven years to 


_ tradeſmen, five to attornies, or leſs to "merchants. See 


Apprentice. 


Bix DING of books, is the ſewing the ſheets together, and 


putting a cover to them, either of paper, parchment, or 
leather; which occaſions the terms of French binding, 
Dutch binding, law-binding, marble-binding, binding in 
leather, in wood, in ſheep, in in parchment, and 
in vellom. | | 88 


+ BINN. A place made up, wherein to put corn, or other 


grain. 


BINTAW. A French ſettlement on che river Gambia in , 


Africa. 4 


BIRCH-tree, is a.tree of a middling height, whoſe branches 
-are thin, and Ding, which are uſed for making brootns; 


the bark is rough, thick, and white; the wood-is'white ; 


B ISA, or Biza. 


BIS 
and the tree, which grows in a poor foil, or marſhy 
places, caſts its bark every year. . | 
The birch: tree, tho? very indifferent, is uſed by turners for 
chairs, and other Jomeſlic things; as alſo by huſbandmen 
for ox-yokes, and hop-poles ; by coopers for hoops, and 
by baſket-makers for baſkets, 

BIRDLIME, is a viſcid ſubſtance, prepared various ways, 
and from various materials, for the catching birds, mice, 
and other vermin. X 
The bird-lime ordinarily ufed in England, is made from 
holly-bark, having a third part of nut-oil, or any thin 
greaſe, incorporated with it over the fire. 

The birdiime brought from Damaſcus is ſuppoſed to be 
made of ſebeſtens; but it endures neither froſt nor wet: 
that brought from Spain is of an ill ſmell: that of the 
Italians is made of the berries of miſleto heated, mixed 


with oil; but, to make it bear the water, they add tur- 


pentine ; and it is ſaid the bark of the Engliſh way-faring 
ſhrub, makes the belt fort of birdlime. | | 
BIRTH, or Hirthing, among ſeamen, denotes the due diſ- 
tance obſerved. between ſhips lying at anchor, or under 
ſail; but a convenient place aboard for a meſs to put their 
cheſts, and other things, is alſo called a birth; and a pro- 
per place to moor a ſhip in, is called by the ſame name. 
BIS. A Latin word, ſignify ing twice; which is frequently 
uſed by merchants, when two leaves in the ſame book 


have been marked. with the ſame number by miſtake; - 


when, to ſhew that it has been twice uſed, bis is wrote 
next to the number of one of thoſe leaves; which method 
is practiſed, to prevent the trouble of altering a whole 
ſeries of numbers. | 
An Indian coin, current in Pegu, for 
about 1s. 8d. ſterling. The biſa is likewiſe a weight 
uſed in Pegu, being about 11Þb. 12 0E. Engliſh averdu- 
pois. 
BISANTAGAR. A town of India, where there is a ma- 
nufactory of cotton-cloths. See India. 3 
BISCAY Bay, or the Bay of Biſcay, extends from Cape Or- 
tegal on the north coaſt of Spain, to Uſhant on the weſtern 
coaſt of France. | 
BISERTA. A port-town of the kingdom of Tunis in 
Africa, ſituated in 9 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. of N. 
lat. on the coaſt of the Mediterranean. See Barbary. 
BISKET', or Biſcuit. A ſort of bread made of wheat, fo 
_ denominated from the word biſcoftus, or twice baked ; 
and is particularly applied to bread: made for the ſervice 
of ſeamen ; which is baked twice to preſerve it, and called 
ſea- biſctit: but for long voyages, they bake it four times, 
and prepare it ſix months before it is put on ſhip-board. 
P15CU1IT is alſo commonly underſtood of ſmall cakes made 


by the confectioners of fine flour, eggs, ſugar, and other 


i*zredients. . b | 
BiSHOP, and bis clerks. Some little iſlands and rocks on 
the coaſt of Pembrokeſhire in Wales, too frequently fa- 
tal to mariners. | | 0 
BISMUTH. A mineral body, half metallic, compoſed of 
the firſt matter of tin, while imperfect, found uſually in 
tin mines, and ſometimes alſo in filver. See Tin. 
Its ſubſtance is hard, ponderous, and brittle ; of a large, 


- 


elofly, white, and ſhining grain: but it is called tn-g/aſs; 


becauſe, when broke, it ſhews a great number of little 
poliſhed laminæ, like glaſs: it is likewiſe called marcaſite, 
by way of excellence, becauſe ſurpaſſing all dthers in 
whiteneſs and beauty. NE e | 
It is. ſometimes uſed: by pewterers, inſtead of regulus of 


antimony, and by letter-founders in caſting their types; 


but it contains an arſenical ſalt, which makes it dangerous 
in medicine. 0 | | 
The precipitate of biſmuth makes a very white magiſtery; 
which, mixed. with prepared waters and pomatums, makes 
a fucus, to beautify the. complexion: and preſerve the ſkin. 
There is alſo an artificial biſmuth, much like the natural, 


being that which is uſually found in the ſhops, made by 
reducing tin into thin laminæ, and cementing them by a 
mixture of white tartar, falt-petre, and arſenic, placed al- 


ternately in ſeveral ſtrata, or layers, in a crucible over a 

naked fire; tho? the fame is alſo made of a mineral called 

- - Zink, by uſing lead inſtead of tin, and a little calamine. 
See Zink, * 5 | 


| BLA 
; 
BISNAGUA, or . A plant reſembling fennel; 


which grows abundantly in the Levant, from whence ir 

is brought into Europe, where its principal uſe is for the 

making of tooth picks; | 7 9 
BIS TER, or. Biftre, among painters and deſigners, is a co- 


lour made of chimney-ſoot boiled, and afterwards diluted 


with water, ſerving to waſh their deſigns. 
BIS TI. A ſmall Perſian coin; which, from ſome relations 
of good authority, is placed among the current ſilver coins 
of Perſia, being worth about three farthings ſterling ; 
but others make the biſti only a money of accompt. 

BISTORT. A medicinal. plant, uſed in the compoſition 
of the theriaca, growing on the Alps, the Pyreneans, and 
the mountains of Auvergne.. Its rogt is the only. part 
uſed by druggiſts; which is. wreathed in the form. of a 
wreathed column, being, brown. without, and fleſh-co- 
loured within, ſurrounded with tufted fibres, and of an 
aſtringent taſte ; which is good againſt fluxes and hernias ; 
but its principal property is to be an antidote againſt 


iſon. 
Ie ſhould be choſen plump, freſh, brown on the outſide, 
reddiſh within; and, if poſſible, it muſt be the produce of 
a warm climate. | 


BIT. That part of a horſe's bridle which goes into his 
mouth: but, in the Wet Indies, it is the leaſt piece of 


ſeven pence halfpenny ſterling. 


BITCHEMARE. A kind of fiſh, ſalted and dried like cod. 


found upon ſome parts of the coaſts of Cochinchina, which 


is brought to China in great quantites by the Dutch, and 


the natives of Cochinchina. 
BITTACLE. A ſea-term, ſignifying a wooden frame 
with two ſtories, placed in the ſteerage, before the ſteerſ- 
man, by the mizen-maſt; being faſtened with wooden 
pegs inſtead of iron, to prevent the direction of the needle 
of the compaſs which is incloſed in it, from being altered 
by the proximity of that metal. | 


_ BITTER. A ſea:term, ſignifying any turn of the cable 
about the bitts, ſo that. the cable may be let out gradually; 


and when a ſhip is ſtopt by a cable, they ſay ſhe is brought 
up by a bitter ; alſo. that end of the cable which is wound 
about the bitts, is called the bitter-end. of the cable, 
BITTS, are two perpendicular pieces of timber in the fore- 


part of the ſhip, bolted to the gun-deck and orlope-beams, 


their lower ends ſtepping in the foot-waaling ; the heads 
of which are braced to the erbſs- piece; and when ſeveral 


turns of the cable taken over them is for bearing the ſhip 


at an anchor, there are generally two pair of bitts; be- 
ſides, there are others on the upper deck, which are fixed 
by the main and fore maſt, and called the top- ſail- ſheet, 


and jeer-bitts. 


BITUMEN. A fatty, tenacious, mineral juice, very in- 
flammable; or a foſſil body which readily takes fire, yields 


an oil, and is ſoluble in water; of which naturaliſts diſ- 
tinguiſh three kinds; the hard, the ſoft, and the liquid 


or oily; and each of theſe they ſubdivide into ſeveral others. 
Among the hard bitumens are reckoned yellow amber, 


ſometimes ambergreaſe, jet, aſphaltum, piſſaſphaltum, 
pit coal, black-ftone, and ſulphurs: the foft are maltha, 


bitumen of Calao, Surinam, and Copal: laſtly, the naptha 


of Italy, and petroleum, are reckoned among the liquid 
bitumens; to which may be added zacinthius. | 


Of bitumens, ſome again are foſſil; others are found float- 


ing on the furface of certain lakes; and others ſpring from 


the earth like fountains, as at Pitchford in Shropſhire. 
Some bitumens are ſo hard, that they are uſed in forges _ 
| Inſtead of coals; others ſo glutinous, that they ſerve in- 


ſtead oficement or mortar in buildings; and others ſo li- 
quid, that they are burnt in lamps inſtead of oil: but the 


bitumen in moſt efteem, is that of India, See {+ 


 phaltum. „ N 
BLACK, commonly called a colour; of which there are va- 
rious kinds in commerce; as dyers black, painters black, 
German black, ivory- black, Spaniſh: black, lamp · black, 

. canes point 


8 
8 
v 


| Dyers BLACK, or good black, is one of the five ſimple and 


mother colours uſed. in dying; and is made differently, ac- 
. cording to the different quality and value of the ſtuffs to be 


- 


dyed. See Dying, 


ſilver coin in the Britiſh colonies, which goes current at 


For 
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For broad - cloths, fine ratines, and druggets, they uſe 
woad and indigo: the E of the colour conſiſts in 
there not being above ſix pounds of indigo to a ball of 
woad, when the latter begins to caſts its blue flower, and 
in not being heated for uſe above twice. Thus blued, the 
ſtuff is boiled with alum, or tartar, then maddered; and, 
laſtly, the black given with galls, copperas, and ſumac; 
to bind which, and for AM ſmearing in uſe, the 
ſtuffs are to be well ſcoured in the fulling mill when white, 
and afterwards well waſhed. v 
For ſtuffs of leſs value, it is ſufficient they are well blued, 
with woad, and afterwards blacked with galls and cop- 
peras; but no ſtuff can be regularly dyed from white into 
black, without paſſing through the intermediate blue. 
Yet there is a colour called coal-black, or Jeſuit's black, 
prepared of the ſame ingredients as the former, but without 
being firſt dyed blue; for here the drugs are diſſolved in 
water boiled for four hours, which have afterwards ſtood 
to cool till the hand could bear it ; then the ſtuff is dipped 
in it, and again taken out fix or eight times. This me- 
thod of dying black is ſaid to be invented by the Jeſuits ; 
and ſome even prefer it to the other. 
By the ſtatute of the 23d of Elizabeth, it was enacted, That 
nothing of the nature of cloth ſhould be maddered for a 
black, except it was firſt grounded with woad only, or 
with woad and anele, unleſs the madder was put. in witn 
ſumac or galls, on pain of forfeiting the value of the thing 
dyed ; provided it ſhould be lawful to dye any manner of 
gall-black, and ſumac-black, wherein no madder ſhould 
be uſed. | s RE 
Earth-BLAck, is a kind of coal found in the ground, which, 
when well pounded, is uſed by painters in freſco; but 


up the cavities of things engraved ; as alſo another kind 
of black or ink, made of gall-nuts, copperas, or vitriol. 
German or Frankf;rt BLACK, is made of the lees of wine 
burnt, waſhed in water, and ground in mills, together 
with ivory or peach-ſtones burnt, This black makes the 
principal ingredient in the rolling-preſs-printers ink, See 
nk. | | „ 
It is uſually N from Frankfort, Mentz, and Straſ- 
bourg, either in 


valued than that of Germany. 3 


tween two crucibles, well luted; which is chiefly uſed 
by painters and jewellers. See [vory. | | 

Bone-BLACK, is made with the bones of oxen, cows, and 
other cattle, burnt and well ground ; being much uſed in 
painting, but not ſo much valued as ivory-black, | 


left in the retort, after the ſpirits of volatile ſalt and oil 
have been extracted; which remains are ground with 
water, and make a black almoſt as fine and good as that 
of ivory. _. | 3 1 

Lamp-BLack, or lamb- black. The ſooty fumes of roſin, 
prepared by melting and purifying. the roſin in iron veſ- 
ſels, ſetting fire to it under a chimney lined at the top 
with ſheep-ſkins, or thick linen - cloth, to receive the va- 
pour, which is the black, thus prepared in vaſt quantities 
at Paris: but in England it is generally prepared from the 
reſinous and fatty parts of wood, burnt under a kind of 
tent which receives it: however, the greateſt part is 


- rious occaſions, particularly in printers ink, mixed up with 
dils of turpentine and linſeed, all boiled together. 
Spaniſh BLACK, 80 called becauſe firſt invented by the 
Spaniards, is no other than burnt cork; which is uſed in 
various works, particularly among painterss. 
BLACK Hellebore. See Hellebore. © TY m 
BLack Lead. See Lead. | | | ads 
BLACKS, or Negr:es, are the inhabitants of ſeveral nations 
on the coalt of Africa. See Ngree sr. 
BLAck Sea, or Euxine.Sea, lies between Europe and Aſia; 
being bounded b Tartary on the north; by Circaſſia, 
Mingrelia, and Georgia, towards the eaſt; by Natolia, 
or the Leſſer Aſia, on the ſouth; and by Romania, Bul- 


1 8 of E. long. to the 44th,, and from the 
426 to the 46th deg. of N. lat. being entirely ſurrounded 


there is alſo a kind of black made of filver and lead, to fill 


umps or powder; but that of France, 
upon account of the difference in the lees of wine, is leſs 


Jvory-Bl Ack, or velvet black, is made of ivory burnt be- 


Harts BLACK, is made from that part of hartſhorn which is 


brought from Sweden and Norway; being uſed on va- 


Aae and Beſſarabia, towards the weſt; extending from 
the 29th de 


BLA 


by the dominions of the Grand Signior, who enjoys the 
ſole navigation of it; tho' it is ſometimes diſturbed by 
the excurſions of the Coſſacks, who iſſue from the mouth 
of the Boriſthenes, and commit great ravages on the coaſt 
of Turky. The Ruſſians alſo attempted to eſtabliſh a na- 
vigation on this ſea; but have been obliged, by late 
treaties, to deliver up all the fortreſſes they had erected on 
the coaſts of the Euxine, and abandon this navigation; 
which is reckoned dangetous to the Turks, on account 
of the ſea being ſo tempeſtuous, and having but few to- 
lerable harbours on it; from whence it is ſaid to have ob- 
tained the name of the Black Sea. . 
BLACKSMITH. One who makes any ſort of iron- work. 
BuacksMiTH's Company of London, was an antient guild 
or fraternity, continued fo by preſcription, till incorpo- 
rated by letters-patent of Queen Elizabeth, bearing date 
the 20th of April 1571, by the title of The keepers, or 
wardens, and ſociety of the art and miſtery de lez black- 
ſmiths, London; which was confirmed by King James I. 
being a corporation governed by a maſter, 3 wardens, and 
21 aſſiſtants; to which belongs a livery of 220 members, 
whoſe fine is 8 l. with a pleaſant hall on Lambert hill for 
the diſpatch. of buſineſs. | | | 
BLACK WATER. A river of Ireland, that runs through. 
the counties of Cork and Waterford, and diſcharges itſelf 
into Voughall bay. ED ws a 
BLACK WELL-Hall, in London, is the greateſt ſtaple for 
the woollen manufacture in Great Britain, being under 
the direction of the preſident and governors of Chriſt's 
hoſpital ; where clothiers ſend their manufactures to be 
_ diſpoſed of, either by themſelves, or the factors appointed 
for. that purpoſe, : - 
By an act of parliament, paſſed in the 8th and gth of King 
William III. it was enacted, That the governors of Black- 
well-hall, and their deputies, ſhould ſtrictly hold the fol- 
lowing. times and rules. That the public market of 
Blackwell-hall ſhould be held every Thurſday, Friday, and 
Saturday, from 8 o'clock in the forenoon till 12, and from 
2 in the afternoon till 5; and the keepers of the hall 
ſhould not permit any buying or ſelling of any woollen 
cloth at the hall upon any other days or hours, upon the 
penalty of 1001. That the governors ſhould appoint to 
the country: clothiers the moſt convenient room in the 
hall for the ſale of their cloth, and warehouſe room for 
keeping the ſame, paying the antient duties of the hall. 
That no factor, or other perſon other than the owner of 
the cloth, ſhould ſell, or expoſe to ſale, out of the ſaid 
market of Blackwell hall, any cloth directed to be brought 
to the ſaid market, or any factor there, upon penalty of 
5 J. for every cloth fo. ſold. That books, and weekly 
regiſters, ſhould be kept of all the cloths bought and ſold 
there; in which books ſhould be entered the names and 
habitations of the owners, buyers, and ſellers; the times 
of ſale, the factor or other perſon, buying or ſelling of every 
cloth; to which books the clothiers, their agents or ſervants, 
ſhould, at all convenient times, have recourſe, without fee; 
and any hall-keeper, clerk, or maſter-porter, neglecting his 
duty herein, ſhould for every offence forfeit 10 l. That if 
any perſon buy any cloth of another, except the owner, 
otherwiſe than for ready money, the perſon ſhould, within 
twelve days after ſale. and delivery of the ſame, take or 
demand of the buyer a note, teſtifying under his hand the 
cloth ſold, and the ſum of money ſold for, payable to the 
_ owner; and ſhould deliver ſuch note on demand, with 
notice of the buyer's place of abode thereon ſubſcribed, to 
the owner, or any perſon authoriſed by him to receive the 
ſame, on pain to forfeit to the owner of the cloth fold 
double the value thereof, for every neglect of ſo doing: and 


if any woollen-draper, or perſon trading in the woollen 


manufadture, buying woollen cloth upon truſt, ſhould re- 
fuſe, or neglect to give ſuch note upon requeſt, at any 
time after eight days of the fale and delivery, he ſhould 
forfeit 20 8. for every cloth ſo fold to the owner; and 
every piece of cloth not returned within eight days after 
delivery of the ſame, ſhould be deemed to be paſſed and 
approved of by the buyer as a merchantable cloth; and all 
cContracts for allowing a . time, for the paſſing of 
any cloth, ſhould be void. See Moollen Clath, 
BLADDERS. A ſkinny ſubſtance, of a ſtrong texture, 
which receives and keeps - urine of all animals till na- 
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BLO 
ture diſcharges it; bladders of cattle and ſheep being uſed 
by apothecaries for holding liquids. - | 
BLADE. The cutting part of a knife, ſword, or ſaw. 
BLAFFART. A ſmall coin, current in the eleQorate of 
Cologne in Germany, being worth about a farthing ſterling. 


BLANC. A ſmall copper coin, formerly current in France, 


and worth ſomewhat leſs than a farthing ; but ſince the 


year 1670, the blanc has not been a current coin, being 


_ now uſed only as a money of accompt. 
BLANCARDS. A name given, in France, to certain 


| linens, becauſe the thread was half bleached before ſent 


to the loom. Their chief manufacture is in Normandy, 
whence they are ſent to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, for the 
uſe of the mine-ſlaves. | | 

BLANCHING, in coinage. See Coinage. 

BLANCO Cape, or Cape Blanco. A promontory of Peru, 
in South America, ſituated on the coaſt of the Pacific 
ocean, 120 miles S. W. of Guiaquil. 

BLanco Cape, is alſo a promontory of Africa, in the Atlan- 
tic ocean, ſituated 180 miles N. of Senegal river. | 

BLANES. A port-town of Catalonia in Spain, ſituated 
in 2 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. being 20 miles S. of Gironne. See Spain. 

BLANK, is a name given by traders to ſuch ſpaces as are 
not written upon, which are ſometimes to be met with 
in their day-books; tho' they are. of dangerous conſe- 
quence, -upon account of the abuſes that might be com- 
mitted therein; for merchants books have no credit in 
point of juſtice, but according as all the paragraphs are 
ſuppoſed to be wrote after each other in nuſalps led times; 
and eſpecially, if blanks appear at the bottom of the pages, 
no credit at all is to be given them: thus care ſhould be 
taken that conteſted articles are not written at the bottom 
of pages, which carries a great face of ſuſpicion. 

With regard to bills of exchange, it is ſaid that an in- 


dorſement is blank, to ſignify, that, on the back of the 


letter, there is but a ſimple ſignature ; over which there 
is a ſufficient ſpace to write an order, a receipt, or ac- 
quittance. e Ts | 


BLANKET. A ſtuff, commonly made of white and coarſe 


| Wool, to cover beds; being made in a loom like cloth, 
only they are croſſed like ſerges. 5 | 
BLANQUIL. A ſmall filver coin ſtruck at Morocco, 
worth about 2 d. ſterling. DES. | 
BLARE. A ſmall copper coin, alloyed with a little ſilver, 
| 2 at Bern in Switzerland, and is worth about 13 d. 
erling. 5 | | 7 | - 
BLATTA-Pyzantia in pharmacy, a teſtaceous body, be- 
ing the upper part of a ſhell, whoſe fiſh yields a purple dye. 
The blatta differs from the buccinum, or purpurea, in fi- 
gure; the former being oblong, the latter round; but 
in the ſhops they are uſually confounded, and ſold for each 
other. | | 


The blatta byzantia is alſo confounded, by apothecaries, 


with the unguis odoratus; from which it ought to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, as belonging to another kind of ſhell-fiſh, 
The beſt was formerly brought from the Red ſea, being 
the paleſt and fatteſt ; the blacker, and leſs, came from 
Babylon, or the Perſian gulph: but latter times took up 


with thoſe about Conſtantinople, whence the -preſent 


blatta has its name, Conſtantinople being formerly called 
Byzantium. | | 


BLAVET, or Port-Louis. A port of Britany in France, 


ſituated in 3 deg. of W. lon. and 47 deg. 40 min. of N. 
lat. at the mouth of the river Blavet, being one of the 
ſtations for the royal navy of. France. 


BLAYE. A fortreſs of the province-of Guienne in France, 


ſituated on the river Garonne, 21 miles N. of Bourdeaux, 
to defend the paſſage of the river, that no ſhips may go to 
or return from that city without permiſſion.” See France. 
BLEACHING. The art of whitening linens, ſtuffs, ſilks, 
wax, and other matters, which ought to be greatly regarded 
in the linen manufacture. | ag 


BLIND. A fort of falſe light, commonly made uſe of in 


the ſhops of tradeſmen, to prevent too great a light from 
. diminiſhing the beauty and luſtre of their goods; particu- 
larly linens and filks. © - : | 


BLOCK. A large piece of marble, rough as it comes out 


of the quarry. | 


BLOCKS, on board ſhips, are pieces of wood, in which the 


ſhivers of pullies are placed, and the running ropes paſs : 


ſome are ſingle, ſome double; and ſome have three, four, 


or five ſhivers in them; being named, and diſtinguiſhed, 
by the ropes'they carry, and the uſes for which they ſerve. 
Block- tin, that which is pure and unwrought. See Tin. 
BLock-ꝛuood, the fame as logwood. 17 4/4 
BLOOD-/one, or Lapis Hæmatites, is a mineral of a 

reddiſh colour, hard and ponderous, being found in iron 
mines: it is uſe in medicine, and among gilders. 
BLOWING, the action of the wind, in a briſk gale; and 
the operation of making glaſs veſſels is called blowing cf 


1 


% 


. glaſs. 9 2 ä 
BLUBBER. The fat of whales, and other large fiſh, from 
whence the oil is extracted. See Train. oil, and Whale- 


Wah WL > 3 

BLUE. One of the primitive colours of the rays of light. 

Painters BLUE, is made differently, according to the diffe- 
rent kinds of painting : in limning, freſco, and miniature, 
they uſe indifferently ultramarine, blue aſhes, and ſmalt ; 

_ theſe being the natural blues; except the laſt, which is 
partly natural, partly artificial ; but in oil, and miniature, 
they uſe indigo, verditer, lapis armenus, ſmalt, lit-mouſe, 
and alſo a counterfeit ultramarine. | 


Dyers BLUE, is one of their ſimple, or mother colours, uſed 


in the compoſition of others, being chiefly made with 
woad and indigo: though ſome dyers heighten their blue, 
by adding madder, braſil, and other woods. 

Turnſel BLUE, uſed in painting on wood, is made of the 
| ſeed of that plant: the preparation being by boiling four 
, ounces of turnſol in a quart of water, wherein lime has 

been ſlacked. A = 155 : 

Flanders BLUE, is ſeldom uſed but in landſcapes, being apt 

to turn green. 


Pruſſian BTE, is made of tartar and crude nitre, ox blood, 


Engliſh vitriol, crude allum, and ſpirit of ſalt; which 
form an excellent blue for painters, being reckoned as 
good as the ultramarine. Be 15 


BruEING of metals, is done by heating them, till they 
aſſume a blue colour; particularly gun - barrels and buckles; 


as alſo by gilders before they apply their gold or ſilver. 
BLUNDERBUSS. A ſhort gun, the barrel of which is 
commonly braſs, with a large bore. 


BOARD. A piece of timber, ſawed into thin pieces for 


building. Boards thicker than ordinary are called plariks ; 
thoſe formed ready for coopers are called clap-boards; and 
the mill-boards, and ſcale-boards, are ſhaved very thin 
for caſes, or band-boxes. | | ped 
Boar, is alſo a number of governors, directors of a cor- 
poration, commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, or exciſe, lords 


of the treaſury, or of trade and plantations, who, when 


met together to do the buſineſs they are choſen for, or 
appointed to, are called a board. 2 A 
BoaRD, in the ſea- language, is to enter into a ſhip by force, 
in order to take, or make a prize of her. 5 
BOAT. A ſmall, open, floating veſſel, commonly wrought, 
or moved, only by rowing ; and intended chiefly for the 
navigation of rivers, lakes, and the like: but there are 
alſo boats belonging, to ſhips ; and even thoſe ſhips which 
carry the packets, or mails, to and from foreign parts, are 
called packet- boats. | ID 
The ſeveral boats for ſhips are, a jolly-boat, a long-boat, 
a ſkiffe, a pinnace, a water-boat, and a yawl: other boats, 
are a gondola, a Greenland-boat, a Bermudas-boat; a bal- 
lon of Siam, a . horſe-boat, a periaga, a pleaſure- boat, a 
ponton, a canoe, a curricle, a curry-curry, a deal-hooker, 
a a felucca, a ferry-boat, a praw, a flying praw, a punt, a 
tilt-boat, a tod-boat, a well-boat, and a wherry. 
The boats, or wherries, allowed to ply about London, 
are either ſkullers wrought by a ſingle perſon, with two 
dars, or oars wrought by two perſons, with each an oar: 
but all boats rowed with more than four oars, above, or 
below London- bridge, are forfeited, by the ſtatute of the 
8th of Geo. I. See Vatermen. Tits 3 
BOAT SWAIN. An officer on board of a king's ſhip, charged 
with her rden ep cables, anchors, fails, flags, 
colours, and pendants : he is alſo to take care of the long 
boat, with its furniture; and to ſteer her either by 
himſelf, or his mate: he likewiſe calls out the ſeveral 
gangs aboard, to the due execution of their watches, and 
bulineſs; beſides, he is a kind of provoſt- marſſial, 
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and puniſh, all offenders, ſentended by the captain, or a 
court-marſnmal of the fleet. | 

BOBBIN, A ſmall, neat, turned ſtick, made either of hard 
wood, bone, or ivory, to weave thread-lace : alſo an in- 
ſtrument to wind wool, thread, worſted, hair, cotton, 
filk, gold, and filver, to render them more ſuitable for 
the weaver's uſe. And it is likewiſe a white round tape, 
uſed by women to tie their head-cloths with, and in child- 
bed linen. 


bour of Carthagena, in S. America, 
BOCA DEL DRAGO. A ſtraight between the iſland of 
Trinidad and new Andaluſia, a province of the Terra 
Firma, in 8 America. | | 
BOCAL. An Italian liquid meaſure uſed at Rome, being 
properly what the Engliſh call bottle, and is about half a 
allon wine-meaſure. 
BOCCASSINE. Cotton cloths, manufactured at Tiria in 
Turky, ſtarched and ſtiffened with ſtationer's paſte. 
BOCHARA. A city of Uſbec Tartary, ſubject to Perſia, 
ſituated on the river Oxus, in 65 deg. of E. lon. and 
40 deg. of N. lat. See Perfia. | | 
BODICE. An ordinary kind of 
ſort of women. 1 4; FA 
BODY, or Body-corperate, is a company, or corporation, 
of ſeveral perſons who compoſe a juriſdiction, by charter 
or act of parliament. 8 
Bop of a ſhip, is the whole veſſel, except the ſails, ropes, 
and rigging. 5 ang | 
Bop, is likewiſe ſaid of the materials which compoſe any 
kind of manufaQtures ; in which ſenſe tradeſmen ſay, the 
body of cloth or ſerge is good; the body of velvet is too 
| has or too thin; or the body of paper is too weak, 
| / Body of a tree, is the large timber. | 
& BOG. A river of Poland, which 
province of Podolia and Budziac Tartary, falling into the 
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river Boriſthenes.' | 5 | 
 BOHEA. One of the beſt kinds of tea, which comes from 
China. See Tea. IE 1-7 
BOHEMIA. A kingdom ſubject to the queen of Hungary. 


See Germany. 


in 122 deg; of E. 


on. and 10 deg. of N. lat. See Phi- 
lippine Iſlan dle. d 


BOK AS. A cotton cloth, brought from 
ſome are white, and others blue. 988 ü SY 
BOLE, is applied to ſeveral kinds of earths which enter ga- 
lenical preparations ; and ſuch as are uſed by painters, 

. Potters, and other artiſts. Boles may be ranked under the 
general names of loam and clay, being native foſſile earths, 
commonly ſomewhat unctuous: ſo that when mixed up 
with water, they may be wrought into a paſte; as white 
clay, fullers earth, and ruddle: but 
drier nature, as marle, and chalk. c | 
Bor R Armoniac, or the Armenian bole, is a ſoft, friable, fatty 
earth, N from Armenia and Perſia, of a pale red 


Surat, of which 
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a good drier, ſtyptic, and vulnerary : but it, is eaſily falſi- 
fied ; and druggiſts frequently ſell Lemnian, or other earth, 
for it. dee Lomnian EH. 


any ſuch thing in England, as either true bole armoniac, 
or bole of the Levant; all the boles now in uſe bei; 
brought from France, or the neighbouring countries. 
BOLLARDS, are large poſts ſet in the ground, on each 
ſide of a dock, to which are laſhed large en for dock- 
ing, or undocking of ſhips. _. Ne. 
QLLOS. A term given by the Spaniards, of Peru, to the 


ingots, or bars of ſilver. 
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30 min- e K. lon. and 50 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 
_ the capital of the Bolognois, 
France. See France. 


BOLONIAN Hane. See Bauamian Stn. 
5 b 3 4 | 8 * : 


being 


BOCA-CHICA. The ſtraight or entrance into the har- 


ſtays, wore by the poorer 4 


runs S. E. through the 


Euxine ſea, between Oczakow, and the mouth of the 


BOHOL. Gne of the Phillippine iſlands, in Afia, ſituated 


BOIS. A term for the madder of Georgia and Armenia, 
where it grows in great plenty, particularly about Teflis. 


there are others of a 
colour; eaſily pulveriſed, adhering to the tongue, eſteemed 


Bol E of the Levant, is a medicinal earth; much of the ſame 
nature and uſe with-the bole armoniac : but'there is ſcarce 


_ . BOLOGNE, or Boulogne, a port-town, on the Engliſh chan- 

nel, ſituated at the mouth of the river Lenart, in 1 deg. | 

eing fluxes, che ſcurvy, and 4 diſtemper called. the barbiers, 
which affeCts the whole body, fo that a man can hardly ſtir 

band or foot; are yr among the inhabitants ; though 

ttthe natives, and 
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BOLT, in trade, is 28 ells of canvas. 
Bors, or iron pins, in a ſhip, are of ſeveral ſorts, fre- 
quently diſtinguiſhed according to the places where they 
are uſed ; as chain-bolts ; bolts for carriages; ring-bolts, 
ſerving for the bringing to of the planks; drive bolts, uſed 
to IF os others; ſet bolts; employed for forcing the 
planks and other works, and bringing them cloſe to one 
another; rag-bolts,. on each fide full of jags, or barbs, to 
keep them from flying out of their holes ; clench-bolts, faſ- 
tened at the ends where they come through; fore-lock-bolts, 
made like locks, with an eye at each end, wherein a fore- 
lock of iron is driven to prevent ſtarting out ; fend, or 
fender-bolts, made with long and thick heads, ſtruck in- 
to the uttermoſt bends or wales of a ſhip,” to ſave her 
ſides from bruiſes and hurts. | 2 
BOLT-SPRIT, or Bow-ſprit, the name of a uſeful part 
of the rigging of a ſhip. See Botuſprit. 
BOLZAS. A kind of cotton ticking, either intirely white, 
or ſtriped with yellow, brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
BOMB. A large, hollow, iron ball, or ſhell, filled with 
gun-powder, and ſome combuſtible matters, to be fired, 
or.thrown from a mortar. n 
BOMBASINE, or Bombycine, a ſort of ſtuff made of worſted 
and hair, commonly worn as mourning; for which the 
duty on importation into England is 6d. for the narrow 
ſingle piece, not above 15 yards, and 7 d. for the broad: 
but the greateſt part of what is now uſed in England is 
made in Spittal-fields. X ” | | 
 BOMBAY. An iſland, and fort, near the W. coaſt of the 
hither peninſula of India, ſituated in 72 deg. 20 min. of 
E. lon. and 18 deg. 13 min. of N. lat. being 130 m. 
S. W. of Surat; 200 m. N. of Goa, and 40 m. N. W. 
of Dunde Rajopere. | | | 
Ihe iſland is 7 m. long, and about 20 in circumference ; 
having a town upon it a mile in length, with ſome other 
ſmall towns; but the houſes are low and mean, except 
ſome few belonging to the Engliſh and Portugueſe. = 
The fort is ſtrong, and regularly fortified ; having 120 
pieces of cannon mounted, and ſtands at ſome diſtance 
from the town. e | £ 
Ibere is no good water, but what they preſerve in ciſterns, 
in the time of the rains; that which they have from their 
wells having a brackiſh taſte : -but thoſe who can afford it, 
ſend a mile farther up the bay for what they drink, where 
there is a good ſpring. © V 
The Portugueſe, who poſſeſſed themſelves of this iſland 
ſoon after their coming to India, gave it the name of 
. Boonbay, from the goodneſs of the harbour, which is 
capable of containing near 1000 veſſels: but the king of 
Portugal, in the year 1663, transferred the property of it 
to K. Charles II. of England, on his marriage with the 
princeſs Katherine, the infanta of Portugal, as part of her 
fortune; and K. Charles II. made a preſent of it ſome- 
time after to the Engliſh Eaſt India company. See Eng- 
liſh Eaft India Company. © „ : 
The iſland” is but barren, and does not produce grain 
ſufficient to ſubſiſt half the inhabitants; though they are 
ſupplied very reaſonably from the neighbouring countries: 
but what they abound in moſt, and what the eſtates of the 
_ iſland conſiſt in, are their groves of cocoa-nut trees. 
Their gardens all produce mangoes, jacks, and other In- 
Alan fruits; and they make pretty large quantities of ſalt, 
with very little trouble, from the ſea-water,. which hein 
let into little pits, the ſun extracts the moiſture, and the 
% Batling: 77TH ARTT Trot. 
. The inhabitants are a mixture of ſeveral nations; as Eng- 
"liſh, Portugueſe, and Indians; amounting in all to 50 or 
Fo, ooo: but the preſident of Surat is uſually governor-of 
_ the place; Who has a deputy here, and courts of juſtice 
After the model of England; and the governor, when he 
is upon the iſland, appears in greater ſtate than the go- 
vernor of Fort St, George; being attended, when he goes 


abroad, by two troops of Moors and Banderins, with 
%% ͤͤ J r 
The ifland is not à very healthy place, bei auſe ſevere 


thoſe "who are ſeaſoned to the country, 


ways 


BON 


enjoy a tolerable ſtate of health, frequently living to. a 
good old age; and thoſe who go over young find no great 
inclemency from the climate. | Li 
Both the Dutch and the Mogul, in their turns, have en- 
deavoured to make themſelves maſters of Bombay, but 
have been hitherto diſappointed. So lately as 1688, the 
Mogul general lunded 25,000 men upon the iſland, and 
attacked the fort; but not being able to carry it, came 
to a treaty with the governor, and retired ; though the 
villages, and plantations, in the iſland, ſuffered very much 
by the enterpriſe ; for which the governor, Sir John Child, 
was deſervedly blamed, having made no preparations to 
prevent a deſcent. 5 
This place is exceedingly well ſituated for trade on the 
continent of India, being, indeed, the principal ſettlement 


vernor Bohun drained the bogs and ſwamps, it has been 
as healthful as any of the Engliſh ſettlements on this 
coaſt ; being the ſtation for ſome of the company's ſhips 
ſent there every year for the trade of Mocha and Decan : 
it is alſo frequented by the country ſhips belonging to Fort 
St, George, and Fort William, ZR 
BOMB-KETCH. A ſmall veſſel ſtrengthened with large 


beams, for the uſe of mortars at ſea. 


province of Zealand, ſituated in 40 deg. of E. lon. and 

51 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. on the N. ſhore of the iſland 

of Schouen, oppoſite to the iſland of Gorce. See United 

Provinces. | 5 55 | 1 
BONA. A port-town of the province of Conſtantina in 

Algiers, in Africa, ſituated in 8 deg. of E. lon. and 36 

deg. of N. lat. on the coaſt of the Mediterranean. See 
Barbary. | 


America, ſituated in 67 deg, of W. lon. and 12 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. ſubject to the Dutch, who traffic from 
hence with the coaſt of Caraccao. See Dutch America, 
under United Provinces. | | : 


 BONAVISTA, one of the Cape Verd iſlands, ſituated in 


of N. lat See Cape Verd Iſlands. | 
BOND, in law, an inſtrument between two or more parties, 
containing certain conditions to be done and performed 
upon the forfeiture, or penalty, of double the debt or 
obligation. Bonds for apprenticeſhips, are called inden- 
tures :. but bonds not to uſe trades, till or ſow the ground, 
or of the like nature, are unlawful, becauſe they are 
againſt the public good, and therefore void. EW 
BONDED goods, are ſuch as have an allowance of time for 


and ſilk, may be bonded for 12 months; the additional duty 
for tobacco, and wine, 9 months; the new ſubſidy on to- 


wine at 3 equal payments, one 3d at 3 months, one 23d at 
6 months, and one 3d at 9 months; impoſt of 1690, im- 
poſition of 1692, and new duty on whale fins, at 4 equal 
payments, one 4th at 3 mo iths, one 4th at 6 months, one 
th at 9 months, and one 4th at 12 months: new duty on 


12 months; and the duties on coals coaſtwiſe for 3 months. 


in the ſame nature as other bonds, with an eighteen penny 

ſtamp z otherwiſe, the bond to be void not only till ſtamped, 
but till payment of the duties, and 15 l. beſides, and the 
officer to forfeit his employment. 7 

＋ This bonding of duties is greatly injurious to trade, and 
inconvenient to the merchant, or trader; becauſe it ariſes 
from high and numerous impoſts on the commodities, and 
obliges the dealer to. find ſecurities for his obfervance of the 
laws belonging to thoſe impoſts. | 

BONE-LACE. See Lace. 


ſouthern promontory. of Africa, 

| Jon. and 34 deg. 15 min, of S. lat. where the Dutch 
have built a good town and fort; the capital of their 
ſettlements in the country of the Hottentots. , 


deira iſlands ; being about 3 feet long, and 2 about; its 


the Engliſh have in this part of the world; and, ſince go- | 


BOMENE. A port-town of the United Provinces, in the 


BONAIRE. An iſland near the coaſt of Terra Firma, in 


the Atlantic ocean, in 23 deg. of W. lon, and 16 deg. 


payment of their duties: thus the additional duty on linen 


bacco for three months; the one 3d ſubſidy on tobacco 
for 9 months; impoſt on ditto for 18 months; impoſt on 


raiſins, nutmegs, cinnamon, clove-, mace, and ſnuff, for 


BONDS, for paying cuſtom-houſe duties, are to be ſtamped, 


BON EspERA NE CAPE, or Cape of oo. Hides the moſt 
75 ituated in 16 deg. Of E. 


| BONETA. A fiſh, found in great plenty, about Ky 


B08 * 
cſh being white, tender, and of à good taſte, affording 


good proviſion to ſeamen while in thoſe parts. The bo- 
netas go in ſhoals, are eaſily taken, and are fit for ſalting 
or pickling, LS oe rg Rs . 
BONGO. A capital, and port-town, of one of the Japaneſe 
iſlands, ſituated in 132 deg. of E. lon. and 82 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. „„ 
BONIFACIO. A port-town at the S. end of the iſland of 
Corſica, ſituated in ꝙ deg. 20 min. of E. lon, and 4 
deg. 20 min. of N. lat. which gives name to the ſtreight 
between Corſica and S-rdinia, and is one of the beſt towns 
in the iſſand. See Italian Iſlands. ; 
BONNETS., . in the ſea-language, are ſmall, ſails ſet upon 
the courſes, on the mizzen, main ſail, and fore-ſail, of a 
ſhip, when theſe are too narrow, or ſhallow, to clothe- 
the maſt ; or in order to make more way in calm weather. 
BONONIAN ſone, a ſmall, grey, ſoft, gloſſy, fibrous, 
ponderous, ſulphurous ſtone, about the bigneſs of a large 
walnut; but when broken, having a kind of cryſtal, or 
ſparry talc, within ; found in the neighbourhood of Bo- 


logna, or Bononia, in Italy; and, when duly prepared, | 


making a kind of phoſphorus. See Phoſphorus. 


BONTANS. A kind of ſtuff, or covering of cotton, 


ſtriptd with red, and manufactured at Cantor, a kingdom 
ſituated on the upper part of the river of Gambia, in 
Africa; great quantities of which are bought up by the 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch, ſerving them in their trade 
with the inhabitants of the other bus þ of Africa. 4% 
BOOK, is a work of wit, or genius, compoſed and printed, 


for the public utility, or ſometimes only for curioſity, and 
pleaſure: of which printers make the impreſſiog, book- 


binders bind, and gild them; and bookſellers ſell them, 
by wholeſale and retale. | | 


Printed books are diſtinguiſhed according to their different . 


forms, which are of ſeveral ſorts; as folios, quartos, 
octavos, duodecimos, and ſoon; which is to be under- 
ſtood of the folding of the ſheets, with the quantity of 
leaves and pages each ſheet contains, OS 
Books, Bookſellers, and Booklinders, were formerly no ways 
material to the commercial world; though, ſince the in- 
vention of printing, they have been thought conſiderable 
enough to attract the obſervation of their reſpective legi- 
ſlatures; but more particularly in France and England: 
for, in the former kingdom, the ſovereign has taken the 
direction of them into his own hands, giving them new 
ſtatutes; appointing officers to fix prices, granting licences, 
and privileges, without the ſanction of which no book can 
be publiſhed : however, in the latter country, the caſe is 
very different ; for the Fe look upon the toleration of 
the preſs as one of the moſt eſſential denotations of Britiſh 
liberty. | 


The flatute of the 8th of Anne regulates the property 


of authors: and thoſe of the gth of George I. and the 
11th of George II. aſcertain the manner of importing 
books printed abroad. See Stationers C:mpany. 


But, to prevent the importation of ſuch as are popiſh, and 


ſuperſtitious, there is, in the port of London, a particular 


officer appointed to examine all books imported, printed, 
or written, in any language whatſoever. wake. 2 
A baſket of books is 8 bales. e 


Eook · binding, the art of ſewing together the ſheets of a 
book, . corering them with a back: binding being 


diſtinguiſhed from ſtitching; as in the latter the leaves are 
only ſewed, without bands or backs. See Binding. 
Book-#eeper. A perſon who keeps the accompts of a 


merchant, or trader, in a correct and methodical manner, 


being generally the principal clerk in the compting-houſe. 
Book-#eeping, the art of keeping accompts; that is, of re- 


cording the tranſactions of a perſon's affairs in ſuch a 


manner, that the true ſtate of any part, or of the whole, 


may be thereby known with the greateſt perſpicuity, ex- 
actneſs, and facility. | | 5 


By the tranſactions of a perſon's affairs are meant either 
ſuch as relate to the perſons dealt with, or the things dealt 
are either money, the principal means of 


in; which 
commerce; or goods, comprehending 


| other effecls. 
And by knowing the true ſtate of a perſon's affairs, is 


2 f 


meant to know what relates to every perſon dealt with, 
and every thing dealt in; that is, what every perſon owes 


e 
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ix d merchant, or the merchant. owes. him; as alſo frat 
quantity and value of every kind of effects are in the han 
of the merchant, with the gain and loſs on that ſubject 
within the time of the account. 
The art of keeping is compriſed in the uſe of ſeveral 
books cf accompts, partly eſſential, and partly ſubſidiary: 
theſe books are either kept ſingle, as among retail dealers; 

or double, as among eminent merchants: for the firſt, a 
journal, or a day-book, and a ledger, or poſt- book, are 
ſufficient ; for the ſecond, there are ſeveral others required, 
as mentioned in the article of Books, of accompt.. 
It is univerſally acknowledged, that the Italians, particularly 
thoſe of Venice, Genoa, and Florence, firſt introduced 
the method of keeping books double, or in. two parts ; 
from whence it is called the Italian method, which is fol- 
lowed by moſt European merchants : but for the different 
monies in which the ſeveral nations of Europe keep their 
reſpective accompts, and the value of the ſame according 
| to ſterling money, ſee Money of Actompt. nl 
In book-keeping, merchants have books of various 
kinds, as the waſte-book, which is the firſt, and moſt 
eſſential; in this all kinds of matters are, as it were, mixed 
promiſcuouſly together, to be afterwards ſeparated and 
transferred into others; ſo that this may be called the ele- 
ments of all the reſt, - It may be kept two ways; the firſt 
by entering things down ſimply as they happen, as, Bought 
72 ſuch a perſon ; ſold to ſuch a perſin; paid to ſuch a perſon; 
lent ſo much, and the like: the ſecond by entering at once, 

each article, debtor and creditor; which laſt is eſteemed 
the beſt, in regard, as forming a kind of little journal, it 
ſaves the keeping any other. This waſte book, Mr. Mal- 
colm obſerves, is an univerſal, and compleat memorial of 
all the tranſactions and events of buſineſs, taken in the 
natural order of time, whereby all things of one date are 
placed together; ſerving as a preparation for the ledger 
book, into which they are to be all transferred, upon 
diſtin accompts, according to the order of ſubjects. 
The waſte book begins with the inventory of a merchant's 


effecte, and debts; and contains a compleat record of every 


tranſaction of his affairs, with all the circumſtances, in a 
plain narration of matters of fact; every tranſaction fol- 
Loi another in the order of dates. This book is, in 
reality, a journal, or day-book ; but that name being ap- 
plied to another, the name waſte-book is given to this by 


bears to the nature of this book, is not very obvious. 
Some authors better call it the memorial- book, or memo- 
randum- book, in regard, its principal uſe is for taking 
memorandums. 13G os 

Journal-Boox, or Day- bool, is that wherein the affairs of 
each day are entered orderly. down, as they happen, from 


the waſte-book. Each article in this book | conſiſts of 


_ ſeven parts; as the date, debtor, creditor, ſum, quantity, 
and quality, how payable,; and the price. 
The journal, ſo far as it differs from the waſte- book, is 
only a book of aid to the ledger: but there are two dif- 
ferent methods of keeping it; in the firſt, which is that 


hitherto chiefly. in uſe, the journal is a compleat tranſcript. 


of the waſte- book, in the ſame order of time, but in a 
different ſtile: for the waſte- book expreſſes every tran- 
ſaction in a ſimple narration of what is done; whereas the 
journal diſtinguiſhes the debtors and creditors, as a prepa- 

ration for the ledger: thus, when any tranſaction is to be 


transferred from the waſte- book into the journal, it is ex- 


amined by the rules of the ledger, as if it was to be entered 
immediately there; and finding the debtors and creditors 

to which it belongs, theſe are diſtinctly marked by their 
denominations of debtor and creditor, in the ſtile of the 


journal; at leaſt, the accounts that are debtors, are ex- 


preſly ſo named; and by their being directly connected 
debtor to ſome ether accounts, theſe are ſufficiently de- 
_ termined to be 


not written. | 


The form of the journal, wh ich Mr. Malcolm judges moſt 


— preferable, is a compleat tranſcript of the waſte-book, 


without any alteration; leaving. on the leſt fide of every 
- Page, a la margin, about a third part of the page, on 


which, againſt every tranſaction, are to be written the 


- 


names of the .debtors and-creditors: of that tranſaction, 


-. 


SI. 


the-creditors, though the word creditor. be 
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with their titles of debtor and creditor, an] ſums of money; 
obſerving, that where there are ſundry debtors or credi- 
tors to one creditor or debtor, they write their names next 
each other, and the name of the one correſponding debtor 


or cre(itor againſt the total of the other ſums; by which 


means the balance and conne<iion appears at firſt ſight: 


then when the tranſaction is transferred to the ledger, 
they, write on this margin the number of the folios, where 


the accounts ſtand inthe ledger. 


This book may be called either the waſte-book or journal, 


being, in reality, both; not only as every waſte- hook is a 


| 7 N but as there is here alſo that which diſtinguiſhes 


oth a waſte- book and a journal. 


Ledger Book, or Ledger, ſometimes alſo called the great- 
book, and the poſt- book, is a large volume, containing 
8 all the tranſactions of a man's 

that thoſe belonging to every different ſubject lie together 


airs, in ſuch order, as 


in one place; making ſo many diſtinct or ſeveral accounts, 


The ledyer is only the waſte-book ſtill further digeſted ; 
being extracted either immediately from it, or from the 
Journal. It is uſually ruled in ſix columns, in which all 


the accompts diſperſed in the journal, are drawn out, and 


. Rated in debtor and creditor. To form each accompt 
two pages are required, oppoſite to each other; that on 


the I ft ſerving for debtor, the other for creditor ; each 


article to conſiſt of five parts, or members; the date, the 


perſon whom another credits, or is credited by ; the ſub- 


Jeck, that is, the thing credited, or indebted for; the 
page where it is found, and the ſum or amount of the 
article. ( 0 


The management of the ledger being of great importance 


in accompts, it may be neceſſary to ſubjoin, from Mr. 


alcolm, the following rules relating thereto. 1. That, 


for every diſtinct ſubject, with which a merchant has an 


accompt; that is for every perſon with whom he deals 


on mutual truſt and credit, or who, by any means be- 


comes indebted to the merchant, or the merchant to him, 


as well as for every thing the merchant deals in, there 
muſt be a certain ſeparate ſpace, or portion allowed, 
wherein are to be written all and only the tranſactions re- 
lating to that ſubject; whoſe name is to be inſcribed or 


written at the head thereof, making thereby diſtint and 


particular accompts. 8 
anoth ä 2. Every accompt is to 
way of diſtinction; though what relation the word waſte 


„ * 


be diſtinguiſhed into two parts, 


taking for each an equal portion, leſs or more, as is thought 
proper, of right and left pages, of one folio or opening; 
the name of the ſubject being written on the head of the 


accompt, on both ſides, which are diſtinguiſhed by the 


words debtor. on the left ſide, and creditor on the right, 
for the uſes following: to which the columns explained 


below are ſubſervient. 


* go very perſonal accompt to contain, on the debtor's | 
„ 


all the articles which that perſon owes the merchant, 


and the payments made by the merchant of his debts ta 
that perſon: and on the creditor ſide all that the. 
merchant owes to him, and the payments he makes of 


his debts to that perſon ; or, becauſe: this rule conſiders 
payments under the notion of mutual oppoſite debts. upon 


the receiver, if this be once ſuppoſed, the rule may be 
briefly expreſſed thus: every perſon is debtor for what he 
cowes the merchant, and creditor for what the merchant 
owes him. | FR t 2 


4. Every real accompt to contain on the debtor's ſide, the 
quantity and value of what was upon hand at the be- 


ginning of the accompt, and what was afterwards received, 
with all coſt and charges: and on the creditor fide, the 
.. quantity. and. value of what is diſpoſed of, or any way 
taken away, or gone out of it; with all the returns that 
ſubject makes. 
all receiyed,. firſt coſt and charges; and creditor for all 
gone out of it, with the returns. n 


Or, more brieſſy thus: it is debtor for 


- 
I. 


5. Every granſaction muſt be entered in the ledger-book, 
with a balance of debt and credit; that is, ſo as every 
article be placed on the debtor ſide of ſome other, making 
thereby equal debt and credit in the ledger ; and where the 


; perſonal and real accompts, concerned in the tranſa9ion, 
do not, in the articles belonging to them, make this ba- 
lance, as they will in moſt caſes, 


 accompt.mult be uſed to ſupply the defect. 
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6. Thoſe accompts, whoſe articles of debt and credit, in 
any tranſaction, balance one another, are, in the ledger, 
to be connected together in the ſtile of every article, as 


mutual and correſpondent debtors and creditors ; by writ- 
ing in each of the correſponding accompts the name of 


the other, after the article to in the debtor's accompt, and 


by in the creditor's, which connects the two; the name 
of the accompt, in which articles are written, with its 
quality of debtor and creditor, being underſtood as joined 
to, and ſo is read before the word 10 or by in every ar- 
ticle, tho' it be written only once for all on the head of 
the accompt : then, after the name of the correſponding 
creditor or debtor, follows a brief narration of the fact 
the date, and other numbers, being placed in'their, proper 


columns: hence is found the uſe of the column that ſtands 
before, and next to the money-column ; which is this, to 


write in it the number of the folio where ſtands the cor- 
reſponding accompt, with which the accompt, wherein 
you write, is connected in every article. 

To facilitate the uſe of the ledger, there is an alphabet, 
to ſerve as an index or repertory, conſiſting, of 24 leaves, 
each cut on the edge, and marked with one of the 24 
letters ; wherein the initial letters of the perſons names, 
with whom a merchant has accompts, are inſerted with 
the folio of the ledger, where the accompt is ſtated. 

The more exact book-keepers, extend the index to the 
things or commodities a man has dealings in, as well as 
the perſons he deals with: generally it is the firſt letter of 
a man's ſirname, and the proper name of the thing that 
directs its place in the index: thus, John Gordon is put 
under G, and claret wine under C, unleſs all ſorts of 
wine be comprehended in one accompt; in which caſe it 
is put under W. 


Debt-Book, or Book of Payments, is a book wherein is entered 


the day whereon all ſums fall due, whether to be paid, or 


BOO 


; inevitable in taking accompts or invoyces, of the ſeveral 
goods received, ſent, or ſold, where it is neceſſary to be 


very particular, and to render thoſe invoyces eaſier to find 
than they can be in the waſte-book. e invoyces here 


entered, are to be thoſe of goods bought, and ſet to ac- 


compt of ſome other; thoſe of goods ſold by commiſſion; 
of goods ſent away to be ſold on proper accompt; and 
thoſe of goods fold in partnerſhip, whereof a merchant 
has the direction, or whereof others have the direction. 

This book contains an accompt, or invoyce, of all the 
goods which a perſon ſhips off, either for his own ac- 
compt, or for others in commiſſion, according to the bills 


bf lading ; with the whole charges till on board, every 
| Invoyce following after another, in order as they happen. 


But the invoyce book is only a copy of what is written 


in the waſte:book, in thofe caſes, and defigned for the 


more ready finding out theſe invoyces, than can be done 
in e wal beck” 7 ee 52 


Fattor-Book, is an accompt of what a perſon receives 


to ſell in commiſſion for others, and of the diſpoſal there- 


the ledger; on the leſt-hand is written, in a plain narra- 
tive ſtile, an account of the goods received, with all 
charges: and on the oppoſite ſide, an account of the ſales, 
and diſpofals of the goods; ſo that this is only a copy of 


the employer's accompt of goods in the ledger. in the ſtile 


B 


of the waſte-book : though where a perſon does little in 
commiſſion, a feparate book for this purpoſe is needleſs. 
00K of Accompts current, is kept in debtor and creditor, like 


the ledger, and ferves for accompts ſent to correſpondents, 
to be regulated in concert with them, before they are 


entered in the ledger : this being properly a duplicate of 
the accompts current, kept to have recourſe to on oc- 


Book of Acceptances, or of Draughts, is deſtined for the re- 


received by bills of exchange, merchandiſes, or otherwiſe ; 


to the end, that, by comparing receipts and payments, 
proviſion may be made, in time, for a fund for payment, 


by receiving bills due, or taking other precautions. It is 


only to be obſerved, that, like the ledger, it muſt be on 


thoſe to be paid on the right. | 


a/h-Book, is the moſt important of all the auxiliary ones; 


being fo called becauſe it contains, in debtor and creditor, 
all the caſh that comes in, or goes out of the merchant's 
ſtock. In this are entered all the ſums received and paid 
daily; thoſe received on the left hand, with the perſon's 
name, of whom received, for what, for whom, and in 


what ſpecies : thoſe paid on the fide of the creditor, men- 


tioning likewiſe the ſpecies, the reaſon why, the perſon 
to whom, and for whom the payment is made, _ 

The better to conceive the nature of this book, it is to 
be obſerved, that in buſineſs where caſh happens to be an 


 accompt, which has numerous articles, it is convenient 


to keep a particular accompt thereof, in a book diſtinct 


from the ledger ; and for this reaſon called the caſh-book. 
This is formed, in all reſpects, like the caſh accompt in 
the ledger, with a debtor and creditor fide, in which all 


the caſh received, and given out, is entered, either in a 
ſimple ſtile, or in that of the ledger : but which way ſo- 
ever the narration is made, every article muſt be duly en- 
tered on the oppoſite ſide of the correſponding accompt in 
the ledger, with a reference to the ledger accompt f/ caſh: 
for ſuch an accompt there muſt alſo be, into which the 


- ſums of the debtor and creditor ſides of the particular ac- 


compt muſt be transferred once a week or month, as is 
found convenient: thus, in the caſh-· book, the ſums being 
written down againft them, write transferred to the ledger, 


and mark the folio ; and in the ledger accompt, enter the 


ſum with the date of the transfer, debtor to, and creditor 
by ſundry accompts, as per the caſh-book. The caſh ac- 
compt in the ledger, is neceſſary for the balance of the 


whole; and the convenience of the ſeparate accompt of 


all the particulars is, that they are had all together, in one 
continued accompt ; whereas the rule of the ledger being 
not to allow more than one folio for, one accompt, till 
that be filled up, the accompt might hereby lie in ſeveral 
different folios. en e 


Book of Invipces, a book to ſave the journal from the eraſures 


giſtring all bills of exchange, notified by letters of advice 


from correſpondents, to be able to know, on the bills 


being preſented, whether they have orders to accept them 
or not. When merchants chuſe to decline accepting a 
dill, againſt the article thereof, in the book they put P.; 


two oppoſite pages; monies to be received on the left hand, 


that is, proteſt; that on offering the bill the bearer may be 
told he may proteſt it: on the contrary, if they accept it, 


they write againſt it an A, adding the date, or day of 


acceptance: and this, upon being transferred to the debt- 


7 


book, is cancelled. | 


Book of Remittarices, ſerves to regiſter bills of exchange, as 


they are remitted by correfpondents, to require the pay- 
ment thereof ; but if they are proteſted for want of ac- 


_ Eeptance, and returned to thoſe who remitted them, men- 


tion is made thereof againſt each article, by adding a P. 
in the margin, and the date of the day when they were 
returned, or cancelled. ' "The books of. acceptances and 


. remittances have ſo near a relation to each other, that 
many merchants and tradeſmen make only one of the 
two, which they keep in debtor and (creditor; putting 
acceptances on the ſide of debt, and remittances to that 


of credit. 4 


| Book of Expences, a detail of the petty expences, both do- 


meſtic and mercantile ; which, at the end of each month, 
are ſummed up, and made an article for the ' caſh-book. 
This book being a ſeparate accompt of all the expences of 


living, ſerves to keep both the profit and loſs accompt, and 


alfo the caſh book, more diftin& : the greater and more 
confiderable articles are to be placed here particularly; 
but the ſeveral ſmall articles of daily diſburſements only in 


_ totals; | though under what denominations, and how ge- 
neral or particular the articles of this book are to be 


made, muſt be left to the choice of every perſon : all 


that is neceſſary to obſerve here being, that th®caſh paid 


out on ſuch accompts mult be carefully entefed here, and 
thence, once a week, or month, be transferred to the 
caſh-book, and to the profit and loſs accompt in the ledger, 
which is debtor to caſh for it; OTA IAG» 


Book of Numer, or Ware, is kept for the eaſy knowledge 


ware-houſe. 


of all the 8 brought in, ſent out, or remaining in a 
On the left-hand page are entered the quan- 


tity, and number, or mark of the goods brought in: on 


the right, the diſcharge of the goods out of the ware-houſe, 


- againſt the-reſpeRive articles of the firſt. 
222 | | 
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Ion Book, is numbered in folios, like the ledger, and di- 


vided into ſpaces; on the top of each of which are the 
names of the 12 months of the year, allowing a whole 
folio, more or leſs, to each month, and a different ſet of 
12 ſpaces for every different year. On the left-hand page 
the merchant ſhould enter the payments to be made to 
him, in that month, and on the right-hand page the 

payments he is to make; a column is likewiſe to be 
made on the left-hand of every page, in which the day of 
payment is to be wrote, after this the name of the debtor 
or creditor, and then the ſum is to be drawn into the mo- 
ney- columns. 


Book of veſſels, is kept in debtor and creditor, a particular 


accompt being kept for each veſſel. To the fide of 
debtor are put victualling, fitting out, wages, and other 
expences; to the ſide of creditor are put every thing the 
vellel has produced, whether by way of freight or other- 
wiſe: laſtly, the total of each is entered in the journal, 

upon ballancing the accompt of each veſſel. 

Book of workmen, is particularly in uſe among manufacturers 

who have conſiderable works in their hands, being kept 
debtor and creditor for each workman employed; ofi the 


ſide of debt is put the matters given them to. work, and 


on that of credit the work they return. 5 | 

Book of cargo, or loading, is kept by a clerk of a ſhip; 

wherein are entered all the goods aboard the veſſel, whe- 
ther thoſe only for freight, or for ſale or exchange, the 
whole according to the ſpecification in the maſter's bill of 
loading. | F 


 Bank-Book, in cities where there are public banks, as at 


Venice, Amſtedam, Hamburgh, and London, is neceſ- 

ſary, wherein to keep an accompt of the ſums paid to 
or received from the bank. | | 5 
Book, abſolutely uſed, denotes the waſte-book, ſometimes 
the journal, or day-book ; in which ſenſe it is, they ſay, 

I have put down ſuch a ſum in my book, You ſhall have 
an extract of my book, and the like, | 
Book -keeping, tho principally in uſe among merchants and 


eminent dealers, is yet applicable, with advantage, to per- 


ſons of all other conditions; with this only difference, 
that the narrower their affairs and tranſactions are, the 
fewer books they need to keep, and ſo on the contrary. 


The ſame ways of l which in great and dif- 
y 


| fuſed trade prevent confuſion, by an artful and regular diſ- 
poſition of things, if applied to mean and narrow dealings, 
will create confuſion, at leaſt give unneceſſary trouble; 
| fince a few things ſhew themſelves readily, and are ex- 
amined by mere inſpection; ſuppoſing no other book but 
a waſte-book record, every corner whereof, in very ſmall 
dealings, is familiar to the eye of the owner, ſo that he 


can readily turn to what he wants; but this, in larger 


accompts, is impoſſible, which makes order, the ſtricteſt 
form, and much writing, abſolutely neceſſary: yet one 
tule muſt be indiſpenſibly obſerved in all caſes; that is, to 


. 
- 


make a true and exact memorial of every thing belonging 
to the accompt, juſt as things occur; and if Tulineſs in- 
creaſe, ſo that a nearer approach to the perfection of ac- 
compting be neceſſary, this will ſerve as a foundation, on 
which the accompt may be raiſed to any requiſite form. 
Artificers, Bang crane, and the like, ought to keep an 
account of the c ' 

may be eaſily done, by an exact accompt of all they pay 


or owe for the materials and inftruments of their work, 


with ſervants wages, and taxes upon their trade; and of 
all they receive, or is remaining due, for their work. 
They may conveniently keep accompts for the materials 
of their work, to ſatisfy them of the diſpoſal thereof, and 


ſerve as a check on ſervants, who have acceſs to thoſe - 


things; hd they ſhould keep accompts for the perſons they 
deal with, both in buying and ſelling. © 
For petty traders, who deal in ſome hundreds of trifling 
wares, and make ſales to on value of a farthing or half- 
penny, theſe cannot pretena” 


is aſked what of any kind remains with them, they muſt 


make an inſpection of their ſtock, if their memory fail. 
| Theſe can only have a caſh-accompt, which they ſhould * 
; charge once a week with the money received, and diſcharge 


BOOK of Rates. 


arges and profit of their buſineſs, which 


to keep orderly accompts; 
the beſt they can do is to be careful that ſervants commit 
no wrong, for they have no accompt of goods; and if it 


« 
. 


for what they give out : it is not convenient they ſhould 
touch the caſh-box, or till, oftener than once a week, 
when it is completed; but if they do, they muſt keep a ſe- 
parate accompt of what they take out, to know what was 
received; beſides, they ſhould have a kind of ledger for 
the perſons with whom they deal upon credit, in which 
they ſhould give every debtor or creditor an accompt, 
with a debt and credit both on one ſide, either with a 
double money column, or conſtafit deductions, as the 
debts and credits ſucceed one another ; they may alſo, for 
the ſake of thoſe, have a memorandum, or day-book 

wherein all things of this nature ſhould be writ down, and 
then carried into the other. 

For more conſiderable ſhop-ke:pers, who commonly deal in 
a few different ſpecies of goods, as drapers and mercers, they 
uſually keep a ledger for perſons and wares diſtind, with- 
out ahy formal connection or reference of the accompts in 
their ſeveral articles; whereby there can no regular bal- 
lance be made. In the accompts of perſons, they uſe the 


formality of a debtor and creditor ſtyle, which is yrs 


ſhew, without the real value of a regular accompt, "there 
being no oppoſite correſponding debtors and creditors to 
be found; for their ledger of wares, as they call it, contains 
nothing of this, and is but an imperfect contrivance, 
which they ſatisfy themſelves with, to know how much 
remains. But the worſt is, that in allotting ſpaces for the 
accompts of wares, they frequently allow no more than 
they ſuppoſe may ſerve for the retail of the quantity firſt 
entered on that ſpace, and, when this is diſpoſed of, take 
a new ſpace for a new parcel; which, in a quick trade, is 
not only troubleſome, but confuſed, if there be any of the 
old parcels remaining, unleſs they carry it to the new ac- 
compt. In reality, dealers in retail, if conſiderable in 
their way, ought not to come ſhort of the utmoſt pitch 


of art; at leaſt, they ſhould keep three grand books, a 


waſte, journal, and ledger, unleſs they join the firſt two 
into one; the waſte-book to contain every thing done in 
the ſhop, both what is ſold on truſt, and for caſh ; this 
and the journal may be made into one, by marking the 
| debtors and cregitors on the margin, againſt every tranſac- 
tion of value; and for the ledger, becauſe there are com- 
monly many articles of debt to one of credit, on the ac- 
compts of perſons with whom they deal, and many articles 
of credit for one of debt, upon accompt of wares, they 
may keep the debt and credit both on one ſide, by double 
money columns; in the one of which the debt, and in the 
other the credit, ſhould be ſet. _ RT 
See Book of Rates. 
Book of the Ship, is an officer in the port of London, ap- 
pointed by, and out of, the tackle porters, to accompt for 
the freighters, which is more fully explained at the end of 
the article Cz/toms.. 1 . 
BOOM. A long pole, wherewith ſeamen ſpread out the 
clue of the ſtudding ſail; as alſo ſometimes that of the 
main-ſail, and fore - ſail, to make them broader, and re- 
ceive more wind. Is | 
A ſhip is ſaid to come booming, when ſhe makes all the 
- fail ſhe can, 
buſh or baſket on the top, placed to direct ſhips how to 
ſteer into a channel, otherwiſe called a beacon. r 


BOOT. A covering for the leg, commonly made of leather, . 


. far riding. e | 

Boot, in bargaining, is when ſomething is given freely, or 

more than the commodity, which is ſaid to be given to 
boot. _ | WE 

BORAX. A mineral, urinous ſalt, of the nitrous kind; 


chiefly uſed in ſoldering and fuſing of metals; ſometimes 
alſo in medicine, as an emetic, and promoter of delivery. 
Borax is uſually ſuppoſed to be known to the antientg un - 


U 


der the denomination chryſecolla. See Chryſocoll a. 
Pliny divides the antient borax or chryſocolla into natural 


and artificial; the natural a ſſimy humour in mines of gold, 
ſilver, copper, and lead, by the winter's cold becoming of the 
conſiſtence of pumice · ſtone; the artificial, a mineral putri- 
fied by water running in the veins of the mine all winter 

long till June, and letting the mine dry the reſt of the year. 
The moderns alſo diſtinguiſh two kinds of borax; the na- 


_ tural, which is crude; and the artificial, which is puri- 538 


ſied and te finde. ; 
* | The 


by 5 4 9 


wy 


But boom likewiſe denotes a pole, with a 


The former is a mineral ſalt, of the common form, dug 
out of the earth, in ſeveral parts of Perſia ; and found alſo 
at the bottom of a torrent, running in the mountains of 
Purbeth, near the frontiers of White Tartary; when ta- 
ken up, it is expoſed to the air, where it acquires a reddiſh 
fatneſs, that ſerves to feed, and prevent its calcining ; but 
when in perfection, it is ſent to Amadabat, in the territories 
of the Great Mogul, where it is purchaſed by the European 
merchants. However, there is another kind of natural 
borax, drier, and of a greyiſh colour, like Engliſh cop- 
peras, only differing from the former by being longer ex- 
poſed to the air. SIE | 
The Venetians were the firſt inventors of artificial borax, or 
they rather diſcovered the art of purifying the natural; but 
the Dutch, after refining it, reduce it into little pieces, 
like tagged points, in which form it is commonly uſed, 
Borax, either in the Dutch or Venetian manner, ſhould 
be tranſparent, almoſt inſipid to the taſte, and without 
any mixture of Engliſh allom. 
By an act of parliament, paſſed in the 17th year of King 
George II. it was enacted, That all borax refined in Great 
Britain ſhould have the ſame draw-back, and all the ſeve- 
- duties on exportation, as a like quantity of unrefined 
rax. Ro 
Box ax, is likewiſe a kind of bezoar, found in the head of 
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buted ; ſome naturaliſts affirming it to be a petrifaction of 
one of the head- bones; but others ſay it is found in the 
head of the ſea-toad only, and give it a place among pre- 
cious ſtones. See Bezoar, | 
BORDAT. A ſtuff manufaQtured in ſome places of Egypt, 
particularly at Cairo, Alexandria, and Damietta. 
1 The bordats of Cairo are worth about 28. 3 d. ſterling 
the piece, thoſe of Alexandria 3 8. and thoſe of Damietta 
2338. 36. ering; 1 
BORD- Halfpenny, or Brod. halſpenny, is money paid in 
markets and fairs, for ſetting up boards, fables, and ſhells, 
for the ſale of wares. | | 


30 min. of W. long. and 18 deg. of N. lat. | 
BORISTHENES, or Nieper. One of the largeſt rivers in 


running W. by Smolenſko, afterwards bends its courſe 
to the S. till it paſſes by the city of Kiow ; and then run- 


the Black ſea between Oczakow and Little Tartary. 
BORITSCHIA, or Brotchia. A town of India, remark - 


able for its cotton cloths, where the Engliſh and Dutch 
have factories. See India. Zo 


the Indian ocean, between 107 and 117 deg. of E. lon. 


and between 7 deg. 3o min. N. lat, and 4 deg. of S. lat. 
See Sunda Iſlands. | 
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company have their factors here, 
_ chiefly import pepper. Re 
BORNHOLM. An iſland of the Balt'c ſea, fituated in 15 
| deg. of E. long. and 55 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. See 
1 55 Denmarh. | e | | PER 
18 BOROUGH. A large village, or corporate town, which ſends 
bY one or more burgeſſes to parliament. See City, and Town. 
} : | BORROWING, is the taking up money, or goods, upon 
10 
| 


a4 © 2 — — 
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credit, in order to pay it, or return them again to the 


lender in kind or value. 


BOSPHORUS of Thrace, or ſtreight of Conſtantinople, *. 


vides Europe from Aſia; being about a mile broad, be- 


on the ſide of Aſia. | 

There is alſo the Cimmerian Boſphorus, generally called 
the ſtrait of Caffa. ab, 1 | 
BOSSORA, or Baſſora. A port-town of Aſiatic Turky, 

E. lon. and 30 deg. of N. lat. on the W. fide of the ri- 
ver Euphrates. See Turky, . TT 
Guloh of Boss0RA. See Perſian Gulph. . 
BOSTON. A port-town of Lincolnſhire, ſituated in 1 5 
min. of E. long, and 53 deg. of N. lat. near the mouth 

of the river Witham, which falls into the German ſea. 
See Great Britain. | | 


— 


a toad; to which ſeveral extraordinary virtues are attri- _ 


BORIQUE, or Crab-iſſnd. One of the Caribbee iſlands, | 
ſubje& to Spain, ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, in 64 deg. 


Europe, riſing in the province of Moſcow in Ruſſia; and | 


ning S. W. through the country of the Coſſacks, falls into 


BORNEO, the greateſt iſland in the world, is ſituated in 


It is ſubject to ſeveral princes; and the Engliſh Eaſt India 
from whence they 


| tween Conſtantinople on the European ſide, and Scutari 


in the province of Eyraca Arabic, ſituated in 47 deg. of 


BOT 


Bos rox is alſo the capital of New England, ſituated in 71 
deg. of W. lon. and 42 deg. 24 min. of N. lat. See 
Britiſh America. | 2 8 

BOTANICY, ot Botany. The ſcience of herbs and plants, 

which ſearches into the ſeveral ſpecies, teaching how to 


diſtinguiſh their forms, ſorts, uſes, and virtues. 


BOTARGO. A kind of ſauſage, made with the eggs and 


blood of the ſea-mullet; the beſt of which comes from 
Tunis in Barbary : they are alſo made at A'exandria, and 
other parts of Egypt, where it is made in the ſame man- 
ner as the cavear of ſturgeon is in Ruſſia; and there are 


po quantities of botargoes conſumed throughout all the 
vant. 


BOTCH. To mend old cloaths; alſo an ordinary, bad, 
or bungling piece of work. of any kind. 


BOTHNIC Gu!þh. The northern arm « the Baltic ſea, di- 


viding the eaſt and weſtern provinces of Bothnia in Swe- 

den, See Baltic. 5 

BOTTLE. A veſſel to hold liquor, or other things, of 
various ſizes and forms, commonly made of glaſs, by the 
glaſs- makers. There are alſo bottles made of leather, and 


ſold by the caſe- makers, as likewiſe ſtone- bottles made by 


the potters. | 


BOTTOMRY, or Bottomree. The act of borrowing mo- 


ney upon the keel or bottom of a ſhip; whereby the 
maſter binds the ſhip, that if the money is not paid by the 
day appointed, the creditor ſhall have the ſhip ; which 
agreement is commonly in nature of mortgaging a ſhip ; 
and in the inſtrument, there is a clauſe expreſſing that 
the ſhip is engaged for the performance of the ſame. _ 
Bottomry is alſo where a perſon lends money to a merchant, 
who wants it to traffic, and bottomrees his ſhip as a ſecu- 


rity ; being an engagement of the veſſel for repayment of 


the money: ſo that if the ſhip miſcarry, the lender loſes 
the money advanced ; but if it arrives ſafe at the end of 
the voyage, he is to be repaid the money lent, with a cer- 


tain premium or intereſt agreed on; and this on pain of 
forfeiting the ſhip: in regard to Which, tho” the intereſt 
be greater than that allowed by law, it is not uſury ; for 


money lent to ſea, is allowed a larger intereſt than money 
advanced on land, by reaſon it is furniſhed at the hazard 
of the lender, and, if the ſhip periſhes, he ſhares in the 


and hereditaments : beſides, the greater the danger is, the 
greater may be the profit reaſonably required for the mo- 


ney lent ; which has been the opinion of civilians, and . 


allowed by all, or the general part, of the trading nations 
in Europe. 5 uh 


The ſecurity or contract of bottomry, as generally made, | 


is juſt and honourable, according to the laudable practice 
among maritime perſons, notwithſtanding the advantage 
may be 20, 30, or ſometimes 40 per cent.; but it cannot 
be denominated uſury, becauſe the money is lent without 
conſideration of time. : | | 
By the laws of Oleron, a maſter of a ſhip hath no power 
to take up money by bottomry, in places where his owners 
dwell, unleſs he is a part owner; and in that caſe he may 
take up ſo much only as his part will anſwer in the ſhip; 


for if he exceeds that, his own eſtate is liable to make ſa- 


tisfaction. But when a maſter is in a ſtrange place or 
country, where he hath no owners, nor any goods of 
theirs, nor of his own, and for want of money, which 
be cannot procure by exchange or otherwiſe, his voyage 
might be retarded, there money may be borrowed upon 
bottomry, and all the owners are liable for it; that is, they 
are anſwerable by their veſſel, but not in their perſons, by 
the act of the maſter; and the owners may have their re- 
medy againſt ſuch maſter whom they put in truſt, _ 
By the Rhodian law, when a maſter or owner of a ſhip 


takes up money on bottomry, and buys in lading. but 


endeavours to defraud the prince or ſtate of their cuſtoms, 


or puts ſuch goods on board which incur a forfeiture of 


the ſhip ; in ſuch caſe the bgrrower only runs the hazard, 
and not the lender; and where bonds and bills of bot- 


tomry are ſealed, and the money is paid, if the ſhip re- 


ceives injury by ſtorm, fire, enemy, or any other acci- 
dent, before the commencement of the voyage, then the 
perſon borrowing ſhall only run the hazard; unleſs it be 
otherwiſe provided, by particular words, that the contract 

DNS OT is 


| loſs; ſo that there is no real ſecurity, as in caſe of lands 
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otherwiſe the contiggency does not commence till thezde- © _ 
arture. | 3 + 
Many maſters of ſhips havi c 
upon bottomry, to a greater value than their adventure, .. 
have ſometimes wilfully caſt away, burnt, or otherwiſe ' 
deſtroyed the ſhips under their care ; therefore, by the 
ſtatute 10th Charles II. c. 6. the crime was made felony, 
and the perſon or perſons offending were to ſuffer death; 
which was continued by a ſtatute made in the firſt year of 
the reign of Queen Was and, by another made the 
14th of George II. was extended to America. See Inſu- 
rance. _ | 
BOUGES. See Coris. | 
BOUL, is a term uſed at Smyrna, ſignifying the impreſſion 
made with lamp-black and linſeed- oil on cotton cloths, 
to prevent their being changed by the Armenians and 
Greeks, when given them to dye after the Indian manner. 
BOULINIES, or Boligneſe. A copper coin ſtruck at Bo- 
logna in Italy, being about a halfpenny ſterling. : 
BOUNTY - Money, is an encouragement given by the Bri- 
tiſh parliament for the venditure of ſome of their na- 
tional commodities, when there is a greater quantity than 
anſwers the conſumption of the kingdom, which ſo greatly 
diminiſhes the price, that the owners would be impo- 
veriſhed by keeping their commodities if periſhable ; or if 


* 


incapable of waiting till there is a greater ſcarcity, to oc- 
caſion a riſing market; in conſideration whereof, provi- 
ſion is made, by ſeveral ſtatutes, when the goods are un- 


cent. ,or per quantity exported. There is likewiſe an en- 


couragement given for importing into England, ſome of 
. the manufactures of the Britiſh plantations. See Corn, 
4 Fiſh, Fleſh, Gun-pruder, Whale-fiſhery, Sail-cloth, Naval 
*S Stores, and Spirituous Liquors. oe ns . 
f BOUR BON, formerly called the :/and of Maſcarenha, is an 
; iſland fituated in the Indian ocean, 300 miles E. of Mada- 
25 gaſcar, and is about go miles in circumference, affording a 
f variety of hills and vallies, woods and champian ground; 
| which occaſioned it to be called the Engliſh foreſt, by 
. the Engliſh neglected to make any ſettlement there; 
4 1664, and gave it the name it retains at preſent, 
£ Its firſt inhabitants were brought there from Madagaſcar, 
. conſiſting only of three unhappy perſons, who were ba- 
niſhed there, and who, on their return to Madagaſcar, 
» after the expiration of three yea's, made ſuch a magnifi- 
F cent and agreeable deſcription of it, that ſeveral of-the in- 
4 habitarits of Madagaſcar requeſted leave to dwell there. 
bf The iſle of Bourbon is almoſt of an oval figure, and 
a is divided into two unequal parts, the ſmaller being 
| entirely barren ; but the larger is ſo far the contrary, that 
r ſcarce any part of the world, as it is pretended, has a 
x greater appearance of fertility z and nothing would be 
. wanting to the country, if it had any commodious ports 
5 for ſhipping. However, this iſland, together with that of 
2 Madagaſcar, makes part of the French Indian company's 
b cConceſſion, ſerving them for a place of refreſhment in their 
\ | voyages to India; and promiſing them a conſiderable ob- S Drogheda. 
ject of commerce by the coffee: beans cultivated there. 
F See Madazaſcar, and [land of Mauritius. 
«  BOURDALOUE. A kind of French worked linen, made 
J in Lower Normandy. | „ „ 7 "Oy Mg 0 
4 BOURDEAUX. A city of France, capital of the Bourde- 
| lois, and of all Guienne and Gaſcony, ſituated in 40 deg. 
of W. lon. and 44 deg. 50 min. of N. lat, on the river 
x _ Garonne, See France. © 7 ee 
: BOURG. The capital city of Cayenne, and of the French 
5 colonies on the coaſt of Guiana, ſituated in 52 deg. of W. 
"A lon and 5 deg. of N. lat. See French America. 
8 BOURME. A middling ſort of Perſian filk. 


BOURO. One of the Celebes iſlands in the Indian ocean, 

ſuuated in the midway, between the iſlands of Macaſſar 
and Ceram; being ſubject to the Dutch, who have a for- 
treſs there. See Celebes. r 3 
BOUTANES, cotton cloths, 
Iſland. of Cyprus. 2 
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BOWLING, or Bow-line. 


not, their circumſtances may be ſuch, as to render them BOWSE, or Beawce. 


der the price limited, to allow the exporter ſo much per BOW-ſprit, or Bolt 


_ BRACES, in the ſea-language, are N 


" .. the yard-arms. . 


LY 
> 
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zs to have its beginning from the time of the ſealing; hut , BOUTON, an iſland of the Celebes, ſituated in 121 deg. 


30 min. of E. lon. and between 4 and 5 deg. of S. lat. 
See Celebes. | | 


ng inſured, or taken up money BOW of a ſhip. That part which is broadeſt before, be- 


ginning at the loof, compaſſing about towards the ſtem, 

and ending at the ſternmoſt part of the forecaſtle. 

If a ſhip has a broad round bow, failors call it a bo!d bow ; 

if a thin narrow bow, they ſay ſhe. has a lean bow; the 

piece of ordnance that lies in this place is alſo called the 

bow-piece, and the anchors that hang there are called her 
reat and little hower. . 


BOWER, is an anchor carried at the bow of a ſhip ; of 


which there are uſually two, called firſt and 

great and little bower. See Anchor. 

A rope faſtened to the leech, or 
middle part of the outſide of the ſail in a ſhip, ſerving to 
make the ſail ſtand ſharper or cloſer by a wind. 

The bowling is faſtened by two, three, or four ropes, like 

a crow's foot, to as many parts of the ſail; only the mi- 
zen-bowling is faſtened to the lower end of the yard. 

The bowling belongs to all fails, except the fprit-ſail, 
and ſprit-top-ſail, where it is omitted for want of room 
to hale it forwards ; and thence it is thoſe ſails cannot be 
uſed cloſe by a wind, | | | 

When ſailors ſay, eaſe the bowling, check or run up the 
bowling, they mean, let it more ſlack. 

A ſea-term, ſignifying as much as 
hale, or pull together : thus, haling upon a tack, is called 
bowing upon a tack; an! when they would have-the men 
pull all together, they cry bowſe away, 

. 25 A kind of maſt in a veſſel, ſtand- 

ing foremoſt on'the prow, and reſting ſlope-ways on the 
head of the main-ma't. Its lower end is faſtened to the 
partners of the fore ſtern, and farther ſupported by the 
fore: ſtay; ſo that it ſerves to carry the ſprit - ſail, ſprit- 

_ top-fail, and jack-ſtaff. | | 


ſecond, or the 


The bow-ſprit ſhould be two thirds of the length of the 

main-maſt, and its thickneſs equal to the mizen-maſt : 

when it is twelve fathoms five feet long, its yard muſt be 

eight fathoms two feet long, and the top-maſt of the bow- 
ſprit three fathoms one foot. See Stores. 


Captain Caſtleton, who viſited it in the year 1613; but BOWYER. One whoſe trade is to make bows and arrows 


fit for archery. 


whereupon the French took poſſeſſion of it in the year BowvyEers Company of London, was a fraternity by preſcrip- 


tion, till the 18th of James I. who incorporated the ſame 
by his letters-patent on. the 25th of May 1620, by the 
name of The maſter, wardens, and ſociety of the myſtery 
of bowyers of the city of London. That the incorpo- 
rating of this fraternity ſhould be deferred to this time, is 
ſomewhat ſurpriſing; tho not ſo much as that of its being 
incorporated then, when the military engine called the 
bow was almoſt rendered uſeleſs, by the invention of 
fire- arms. 35 | | | | 
This company, for the management of their affairs, have 
a a maſter, 2 wardens, and 12 aſſiſtants, with 30 livery- 
men, whoſe fine on admiſſion is 81. their hall being an- 
tiently in Noble ſtreet; but at preſent they have none. 
BOYNE.- A river of Ireland, which rifes in Queen's 
county, in the province of Leinſter, runs N. E. by Trim 
and Cavan, and falls into the Triſh channel a little below 


BOX. A tree of the ever- green kind, the wood whereof is 
much uſed to make mathematical and muſical inſtruments, 


works of ſculpture, and toys; being yellowiſh, hard, ſolid, 


even, heavy, and fit for poliſhin 


g; but the beſt box comes 

from Turky and Spain. 1 3 
BRACCIO, or Brace, is an Italian term for a fathom. See 
ack ð zv ß RY POLLS.” - - 
BRACELET. An ornament for the wriſts or arms of wo- 
men; of which ſome are made of ribbons, others of wove 
hair,  horſe-hairs, pearls, glaſs-beads, amber, and precious 
ſtones; which are $909 commodities to vend among the 

negroes on the coa aa INS" 


| of Guinea. | | : 
belonging to all the 
ing two to each yard, 


ards of a ſhip, except the mizen, be | 
| rough blocks faſtened to pendants at 


1 IL AT 1C% Bir N | — ., | 
The uſe; of braces is to ſquare the yard, that is, to ſet it 
hence, to brace the yard, is to bring it to either 
We: | 4 | 144 v by T 32 i 8 2 "ca 
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ſide; to traverſe the yard, is to ſet it any way over- 
thwart; and to right the yard, is to bring it ſo as it may 
Rand at right angles with the length of the ſhip. | 
All braces come aftward on, the main brace comes to the 
poop, the main-topſail brace to the mizen-top, and thence 
to the main-ſhrouds ; the fore, and fore-topſail braces, 
come down by the main, and main-top-ſail ſtays, and fo 
of the reit. OR; . 
The mizen-bowling ſerves for a brace to that yard, and 
the croſs-jack braces are brought forward to the main- 
ſhrouds, whenever a ſhip fails cloſe by a wind. See 
Yards. | 
BRACKETS, with ſhipwrights, are ſmall knee-timbers, that 
ſupport the galleries, and gratings. 
BRADS. Long, thin, ſlender nails, uſed to drive into thin 
fir, and other boards, to keep them from ſplitting, having 
no heads, and fo are drove down within the ſurface of the 
wood, | | | 
BRAID. A ſmall, narrow ſort of lace, uſed for ornament- 
ing womens ſhoes, and bed-curtains. : | 
 BRAILES, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes uſed in furling the fails 
acroſs ; being reeved through blocks, which are ſeized on 
either ſide the ties, a little diſtance off upon the yard; ſo that 
they come down before the fails of a ſhip, and are faſtened 
at the ſkirt of the fail to the crengles; their uſe being, 
when the ſail is furled acroſs, to hale up its hunt, that it 


may the more readily be taken up, or let fall : but theſe 


brails belong only to the two courſes and the mizen fail. 
Sailors ſay, hale up the brails, or brazil up the ſails; the 
meaning of which is, that the ſail is to be haled up, in 
order to be furled, or bound cloſe to the yard. 
BRAKE. An inſtrument uſed for dreſſing hemp. and flax; 
alſo a name of female fern; as likewiſe a ſharp bit, or 
 ſnaſfle, for horſes. | 


BRAN. The ſkins or huſks of corn, eſpecially wheat 


ground, ſeparated from the farina, or flower, by a ſieve 
or boulter ; of wheat-bran it is that ſtarch- makers make 


their ſtarch; and bran is alſo uſed in dying as a non-co- | 


louring drug. 1 
BRANDY. A ſpirit, obtained by ſimple diſtillation from 
real wines, or fermented juices of grapes; which thoſe 


who deal in this commodity chuſe to be white, clear, and 


of a good taſte; as alſo, when poured into a glaſs to form 
a little white lather on the top, which, upon diminiſhing, 
makes a circle, called by the French merchants the chaplet, 
and by the Engliſh the bead, or bubble; there being no 
brandy well deflegmated but this, which retains no ſuper- 
fluous humidity, wherein the bead will be entirely formed. 


Brandy made of wine, is called French brandy ; but there 


is alſo Engliſh brandy, extraded from malt or molaſſes, 
and decayed fruit. | . Te” 
The chief uſe of brandy is as a dram, eſpecially in the cold 
northern countries; as alſo among the negroes in Guinea, 
who ſell one another for a few bottles of brandy ; and 
among the Indians of Canada, and other parts of North 
America, who are infinitely fond of it. But it is alſo of 
ſome uſe jn medicine, being ſaid to ſtrengthen the nerves ; 
and it is likewiſe of ſervice in dying, when raiſed into rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, being accounted one of the dyers 
non-colouring drugs. | | 6 


The beſt brandies, and in the greateſt uantities, are pre- 


pared in France: thoſe of Bourdeauk, Rochelle, Cogniac, 
Nantz, and Poictu, are the moſt eſteemed; as being of a 
better taſte, finer, ſtronger, and enduring the bubble- proof 
longer than any of the reſt; and thoſe of Anjou, Tou- 
raine, and Orleans, claim the ſecond place. 
Brandy makes a very conſiderable article in the French 
commerce, the number of foreign veſſels wherewith all 
their ports are full in time of peace, and which are laden 
with brandy, being incredible. „ 
Nantz alone furniſhes 174, ooo gallons per annum, Bour- 
deaux above twice as much, and the other places in pro- 
portion; of which there are annually imported into Great 
Britain upwards of 300 tons; but the Dutch take off their 


hands almoſt as much as all the reſt of Europe; tho Po- 


land and Sweden are the only nations which are not their 
. cuſtomers, theſe preferring the corn-brandies of their 
own countries to the wine-brandies of France. 


% 


French brandies imported by any veſſel into any port of 


brought from Japan, Lamon, and St. Martha; and bra- 
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Great Britain, pay 78 J. 4 8. per ton; and brandies from 
any other countries, except France, only 481. 4 8. all 
other foreign brandies being exempted from the duties of 
30 J. charged on French brandies in the reign of King 
William III. ED | | 
Brandy diſtilled a ſecond time, is called ſpirit of wine; 
and hey after another rectification, is called ſpirit of wine 
recti ſied. 

BRASIER, or Brazier, A maker or dealer in braſs-ware; 
as coppers, pots, tea-kettles, candleſticks, and other bra- 
fiery goods; as allo lead and iron goods for houſhold- 
furniture. See Armourer. | 

BRASIL Mood. See Brawl. x = 

BRASS, is a factitious metal, compoſed of copper, fuſc 
with Japis calaminaris, which gives it a hardneſs and yel- 
lowneſs. See Copper, and Calaminaris. 25S 
Pure braſs is only malleable when hot; if cold, it breaks; 
and after melting twice, it is no longer in a condition to 
bear the hammer ; but to work it, ſeven pounds of lead 
is put to 100 lb. of braſs, which renders it more ſoft and 
pliable. 2, | : 

The beſt brafs guns are made of malleable metal, not of 
pure copper and calamine alone; but it is neceſſary to add 
coarſer metals, ſuch as lead and pot-metal, to make it 
run cloſer and ſounder. 

The beſt proportion for gun-metal, is for 11 or 12, ooo lb. 
weight of metal, to uſe 10,000 Ib. of roſe copper, 900 lb. 
of tin, and Coo 1b. of braſs; but the proportion is va- 

_ riable, according to the quality and goodneſs of the 
copper. | | | 
For making the\ fineſt ſtatues of braſs, the proportion 
ſhould be half copper, and half braſs. ö 
Bell- metal is a compoſition of braſs and tin, and pot- me- 
tal of braſs and lead. See Bell- metal, Pot- metal, and 
Metal. | OS OW OS 

BRAss wire, is braſs drawn through the wire-drawing iron. 
The exportation of Britiſh braſs is prohibited, by the ſla- 
tute of the 2d of Edward VI. under penalty of forfeiting 

the double value, and 101. for every i ooo lb. weight; but, 
by the ſtatute of the 7th of Queen Anne, braſs- wire made 
in Great Britain, is permitted to be exported, even with- 
out paying duty; tho” the importation of braſs wrought 
is 51. for every quantity of 100 J. value; braſs laver- 
cocks are 18. 4 d. the pound, and pile weights 1 s. 
_ trumpets are 12s, the dozen, and lamps 108. the 

uty. | | | | 

BR Ass is alſo a colour made by colourmen and braſiers, to 
imitate braſs. "The fineſt braſs colour is made of the 
powder-braſs of Germany, diluted into a varniſh : but 
there are two ſorts of this colour; the red braſs, or bronze 
and the yellow, or gilt braſs ; with which figures of plaſter 
are braſſed or gilt over, ſo as to look like real braſs. See 
Bronze. | 3 1 | | 

BRASS A Sound, or Bay, is on the eaſt part of the iſle of 
Main-land, one of the iſlands of Shetland. 

BRAULS. Indian cloths, ſtriped with blue and white, 
otherwiſe called turbans ; becauſe they ſerve to cover that 
kind of head-dreſs, particularly on the coaſts of Africa. 

BRAUNSBURGH. A town of Pruffia in Poland, ſituated 
on the Baltic ſea, in 20 deg. of E. lon, and 54 deg. 15 
min.'6f-N. lat. Ip | 1 

BRAVO. One of the Cape Verd iſlands, ſituated in 25 
deg. of W. lon. and 14 deg. of N. lat. See Cape Verd 
iſlands. | "IN | 

BRAY. A port-town of Ireland, in the county of Wick- 

low, and province of Leinſter, ſituated on St. George's 
Channel, in 6 deg. 16 min. of W. lon. and 53 deg. 
12 min. of N. lat. e 

BRA ZE, is to folder. with braſs and tin, or to mend braſs 
goods with that compoſition. : | 

BRAZIL, an American wood, commonly ſuppoſed to have 

been thus denominated, - becauſe firſt brought from Fer- 

nambucco, a town of Brazil in South America, belonging 
to the Pottugueſe; but the ſame ſort of wood is alſo 


Ziletto, or Jamaica wood, is likewiſe brought fr, 5m ſome 

of the Antilles iſlands. es. | 
Brazil wood is very heavy, dry, crackles much in the fire, 
and ſcarce raiſes any ſmoak, by reaſon of its extreme dry- 


3 Se neſs. " 
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— "nel None of theſe different ſorts of wood have any pith, 
except that of Japan; but that of Fernambucco is eſteemed: 


the beſt, which ſhould be choſen in thick pieces, cloſe, 
ſound, and without any bark on it; upon ſplitting, from 
a pale colour, it becomes reddiſh,; and, when chewed, 
has a ſweetiſh taſte. It is uſed by turners ; but its-chief 
uſe is in dying, where it ſerves for a red colour, which 
eaſily evaporates and fades ; the? it ſhould not be uſed 
without alum and tartar. | 


From the brazil of Fernambucco is drawn a kind of bare 


mine, by means of acids, and alſo a liquid lacca for mi- 
niature. 


BRAZING, in ſmithery, is the ſoldering of two. pieces of 


iron together, by means of thin plates of braſs melted be- 
tween the pieces that are to be joined. 


BRAZ Z A. A town and ifland on the coaſt of Dalmatia, 


in the gulph of Venice, ſituated in 18 deg. of E. lon. 


and 43 deg. of N. lat. See Venetian Iſlands. _ 
BREAD. The principal food of man, moſt commonly 


_ 
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made of different ſorts of corn, reduced to a dough, or 
paſte, and uſually baked in an “ bn. | 
The kinds of grain, uſed chiefly: in Europe for bread, are 


_ wheat, rye, and maſlin corn, which is a mixture of both; 


but, in times of ſcarcity, poor ple make bread of bar- 
ley and oats; and the ſarraſin 1 — is a grain whoſe uſe 
is pretty frequent in ſome provinces of France. Maize is 
alſo the prineipal ingredient fon bread in ſeveral parts of 
Aſia, Africa, and America; in ſome countries they make 
bread of fiſh, and in others of the roots of trees, and 

lants, raſped into a kind of flour. | 

he ſtatute of the 8th of Queen Anne, of the tt of 


George I. and the 3d of George II. regulate the aſſize 
and weight of all ſorts of bread to be ſold by any baker, 


and the manner of ſelling them ; all which ſorts of bread 
ſhould be made according to the goodneſs of the grain; 
and the aſſize and weight of the white, wheaten, and 
houſhold bread, ſhould be ſet and aſcertained according 
to the table following. | 


The ASSIZE of BREAD, in pounds, ounces, and drams, avoirdupeize. 


In the fiſt column is the price of the buſhel of wheat, from 25. to 155. the allowance 
for baking included; and in the other columns is the weight of the loaves, the white loaves 
being one half, and the wheaten three quarters, of the weight of houſhold-loaves, 
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BEA D- m. A ſea - term, for that place in the hold of a 


ſhip, generally towards the ſtern, where the bread or biſ- 
cuit is kept. L tata addy; 5 

BREADTH. The extent, which linen or woollen cloths, 
ſtuffs, or ſilks, ought to haue between the two ſelvages 
or liſts, ig Aber nts” ro ban Bui 

BREAKING, among tradeſmen, is failing in buſineſs, by 
becoming a bankrupt, or infolvent. _ | 

BaEakine Bulk. The beginning to unload the cargo of 
a ſhip. See Bull. 3 

BREEZE. A briſk or freſh gale of wind, blowing from the 
land or ſea. _ 3 TOES 4 

BREMEN. One of the moſt conſiderable port towns of 
Lower Saxony in Germany, ſituated in 8 deg. 20 min. 
of E. lon. and 53 deg, 25 min. of N. lat. See Ger- 
many. 6 1 9 

BRENTE. A river riſing in the biſhopric of Trent; and 
running S. E. through the Venetian territory in Italy, falls 
into the Adriatic ſea, oppoſite to the city of Venice. 


BREST. An excellent port and harbour of France, ſi- 


tuate] in 4 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 48 deg. 25 min. 


of N. lat. on Cameret bay, in the Atlantic ocean, and 
on the weſt coaſt of Britany. See France. 


BRET ON, or Cape Breton. An iſland in North America, 
fituated between 61 and 62 deg. of W. lon. and 45 and 


438 of N. lat. See French America. _ 

BREWER. 4A perſon who brews, or makes and ſells beer, 
and other kinds of malt liquor, by wholeſale. See Ale, 
Beer, and Malt. E ES] ; 

Briwtnrs Crmpary of Landin, was incorporated by letters- 

patent of the 16th of Henry VI. in the year 1438, by the 
appellation of Ihe maſter, and keepers, or wardens, and 
commonalty of the myſtery or art of brewers of the city 


of London; which were confirmed by Edward IV. in 


1480, with an additional privilege of making by-laws; the 
company being governed by a maſter, 3 wardens, and 28 
aſſiſtants, with a livery of 108 of their members, who 
pay a fine of 161. 13 8. 4 d. upon admiſſion ; and have a 
handſome hall in Addle ſtreet, where they tranſact their 
affairs. 8 | . 4 | 
BrEwER's Have. A good harbour at the north fide of the 
illand of Chiloe, ſituated in 82 deg of W. lon. and 42 
deg. of S. lat. near the coaſt of Chili in South America. 
See Spaniſh America. | 


BREWING. The art of mixing or managing liquors ; | 


but particularly applied to the brewing of beer and ale from 


malt and hops; which is a conſiderable trade in the city of 


London. FRY | 
BRICK. A kind of factitious ſtone, made of a fatty earth, 


formed into long ſquares, four inches in breadth, and 
by means of a wooden mould, 


eight or nine in length, 
and then baked and burnt in a kiln, to ſerve for the uſes of 
bui ding. There. are alſo bricks of a whitiſh colour; and 
_ Walpit in Suffolk is remarkable for this ſort. 
Bricks acquire various names, according to their forms, 
dimenſions, uſe, method of making, and place. The 
principal forcs are, compals-bricks, of a circular form, uſed 
in ſteening of walls: concave, or hollow bricks, on one 
ſide. flat, like a common brick, on the other hollowed, 


uſed for conveying water under- ground: cogging bricks, 
ufed ior making the indented! work under the coping of 
walls, built with great wall: coping, bricks, formed on 


purpolc for coping of 
uſed to pave yards and tables; as alſo for ſoap-boilers vats 


and ciſterns: clinckers, being ſuch bricks as are glazed. 


by the heat of the fire in burning: feather- edged bricks, 
like the common ftatute-bricks,, only thinner on the one 
{ide than on the other, and uſed to pen up the brick · pan- 
nels in timber buildinzs: ſamel. or ſandal bricks, are ſuch 
as lie outermoſt in a kiln, or clamp, being conſequently 
loft, and uſcleſs, as not being thoroughly burnt : great 


bricks are thoſe which are twelve inches long, ſix broad, 


and three thick, the weight of one being about 15 lb. ſo 
that 100 weigh 50 lb. and toco of them 1 5, 000 lb. their 
uſe being to fence walls: pilaſter, or buttreſs bricks, Which 
are of the ſame dimenſions with the great bricks, only they 
have a notch at one end, half the breadth of the brick; 
their uſe being to bind the work at the pilaſters of fence- 
walls, which arg built of great brick. - Paving-bricks, or 


alls: Dutch or Flemiſh bricks, 
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tyles, are of ſeveral ſizes, in ſeveral countries and places“ 
Place · bricks, ſuch as are made in a place prepared on purpoſe 
for them, near the building they are to be uſed in. Statute, 
or ſmall common bricks, When, burnt ought to be nine 
inches long, four and a quarter broad, and two and à half 
thick. By the 3d of George II. within 15 miles of Lon- 
don, thele bricks are to be 8 3; inches long, 4 4 broad, and 
2 x thick: 100 of thefe commonly weighing 550 pounds, 
and 1000, 5500 pounds; about 407 in number make a 
ton weight; being commonly uſed in paving cellars, 


hearths, and ſinks: 30, or 32, of true meaſure, will 


pave a yard ſquare, and 330 will pave a ſquare of 100 
foot laid flat ; but, if laid edgeways, there mult be near 


double the number: and ftock-bricks muſt be of the ſame - 


dimenſions, only 4 of an inch thicker, | 
Barbaro, in his commentary ob Vitruvius, recommends 
a triangular form of bricks, every {ide a foot long, and 
only an inch and half thick: theſe, he obſerves, would 
have many conveniencies above others, as being more 
commodious in the management, of lefs expence, and of 
fairer ſhew; adding much beauty and ſtrength to the mural 
angles, where they fall gracefully into an indented work : 
and Sir H. Wotton wonders they have never been taken 
into uſe, being recommended by ſo great an authority. 
The earth whereof bricks are made muſt not be ſandy, 
which will render them both heavy and brittle'; nor muſt 
it be too fat, which will make them crack in drying : 
they ſhould be made either in the ſpring or autumn ; and 
when made, muſt be ſheltered from the ſun if too hot, 
and yet be expoſed to the air to dry : if in froſty weather, 
they are to be covered with ſand ; if in hot weather, with 
wet ſtraw; and when well dried, they are to be burnt. 
The ſtatutes of the 12th of Geo. I. and the 3d of Geo. II. 
regulate the manner of preparing the earth or clay for 


making bricks, the method of making them, and the 


penalties on thoſe who act contrary to theſe ſtatutes, 
Goldman obſerves, that bricks will have double the ſtrength, 

it, after one burning, they are ſteeped in water, and burnt 
afreſh. If the brick earth be too fat, it muſt be tempered 
with ſand, and that trodden out again, firſt by cattle, then 

by men, Bricks made of common earth not only melt 
but vitrify, by too much heat ; fat which reaſon the kilns 
are made of ſuch ſtones as will calcine themſelves, that 
the vehemence of the fire may be broken by them; beſides 
which, they uſually place bricks, made of an argillous 
earth, which will melt next the fire See Tz/e. 


Oil ef BRICKS, is oil of olives, imbibed by the ſubſtance of 


bricks, and afterwards diſtilled from it. 

The pieces of brick, being heated red hot in live coals, 
are extinguiſhed in a trough half filled with oil of olives; 

being then ſeparated, and the brick thus ſaturated with oil, 
grolly pounded, it is put into a retort, and placed in a. 
reverberatory furnace; and thus is drawn an oil, which 
the apothecaries call oleum de lateribus, and ſome chemiſts 


eil of the phileſephers; uſcd for reſolving tumours in the 


ſpleen, alſo againſt palſies and epilepſies. See Oil, 


BRICKLAYER. A perſon who lays bricks in buildings. 
The tilers and bricklayers of London were incorporated 


by Q. Elizabeth. See Tilers Company. _ 
BRIDGE-TOWN. The capital of the ifland of Barba- 
does, ſituated in 59 deg. of W. lon. and 13 deg. of N. 
lat. in the American ſea, or Atlantic ocean. See Briti/h 
America. | 5 
BRIDGE WATER. A borough and port-town of Somer- 
ſetſhire, ſituated in 3 deg of W. lon. and 51 deg. of N. 


lat. near the mouth of the river Evil, which iſcharges 


itſelf into the Briſtol channel a little below it. 
BRi\DLING' TON, or Burlington, a port-town of Yorkſhire 


lat on the German ocean. e N 

BRIDPORT. A borough, and port- town, of Dorſetſhire, 
ſituated in 3 deg. of W. lon, and 50 deg. 4. min. of 
IN. 6 3 ivy; yy x 8h, | 

BRIEL. The capital of the iſland of Voorn, in Holland, 
ſituated in 4 deg. of E. lon; and 51 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. 
See United Prouins het 

BRIEUX. A, port-town of Britany, in France, fituated on 
the Engliſh channel, in 2 deg.” 50 min. of W. lon. and 
48 ceg. 40 min. ot N. lat. Sce Frame. 
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ſituated in 10 min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 15 min. of N. 


BRI 


BRIGANTINE. A ſmall, light, flat, open veſſel, going 
both with ſails and oars; either for fighting or giving 
chace; having uſually 12 or 15 benches on a 2 

rowers, with a man and an oar to each bench. - * 
Brigantines are principally uſed by the corſairs; all the 
hands on board being ſoldiers, and each having his muſket 
ready under his ar. PSU ATC (24... 3 0367 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE. A little port-town in Suffex, 
ſituated in 10 min. of W. lon. and 50 deg 50 min. of 

N. lat. | | 

BRILLIANT diamond. See Diamond. 

BRIM STONE, the mineral called ſulphur, which is one of 
the chemiſts univerſal principles of all bodies. See Sulphur. 

Flower of BRIMSTONE. See Flaver of Sulphur. 

BRINDISI. A port-town of the territory of Ortanto, 
in Naples, ſituated in 18 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. and 40 
deg. 40 min. of N, lat. at the entrance of the gulph of 
Venice. See Naples. | 

BRINE. The liquor that produces ſalt ; which after being 
taken out of the brine-pots, or brine-pans, is prohibited, 
by the ſtatute of the 1 of Q. Anne, from being uſed for 
curing or pickling of fiſh, without boiling the ſame into 

ſalt; as is alſo rock-falt, without refining it into white- 
ſalt. See Salt. | 3 

BRISTLE. A ſtrong hair, growing upon the backs of 
ſwine, which is put to ſeveral uſes, particularly in making 
different ſorts of bruſhes ; as alſo by ſhoe-makers, fadlers, 
harneſs-makers, and others, in ſewing their works. Great 
quantities of briſtles are imported from Ruſſia, and are 

commonly ſold by weight. | e 

BRISTOL. A large city, and port town of England, ſi- 
tuated in 2 deg. 40 min. of W. lon and 51 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. on the river Avon, being part in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, and part in Somerſetſhire. See Great-Britain. 


BRITAIN-GrEar, or Great-Britain, is the nobleſt, and 


moſt opulent, iſland on the face of the globe, ſituated in 
the Atlantic ocean, between 50 and 59 deg. of N. Jat. 
and divided into S. and N. Britain; the former compre- 
+ hending England and Wales, in which are 52 counties; 
26 cities, 207 borough towns, 803 market-towns, and 
9284 pariſhes ; being 380 miles long, and 300 broad; 
containing 8 millions of inhabitants: the latter compre- 
/ hending Scotland, in which are 33 ſhires; being 278 miles 
long, and 194 broad; containing 1, 500, ooo inhabitants. 
England is of a triangular figure, bounded by Scotland on 
the N. by the German ſea on the E; by the Engliſh 
channel, which divides it from France, on the S. and by St. 
George's or the Iriſh channel on the W. 


Scotland is bounded by the Caledonian ocean on the N.; 


by the German ocean on the E.; by the river Tweed, 
the Tevict hills, and the river Eſk, which divide it from 
England on the S.; and by the Iriſh ſea and Atlantic 
ocean on the W. Eee ge 
The ſituation of Great Britain, environed by the ſea, af- 
_ fords it inexpreſſible advantages; having, on all ſides, ſafe 
and commodious ports, and abounding with all the neceſ- 
ſaries of life. England has always been remarkable for a 
commercial country; its trade and manufactures have al- 
ways been confider.ble ; and it may be obſerved, that this 
nation, without being more fertile than the adjacent 
countries, is inhabited by richer men; that, wanting 
wood, it covers the ſea with its ſhips ; and, though it pro- 


duces few things, has a flouriſhing trade with all the world. 


The commercial intereſt of England was but faintly un- 
derſtood till the reign of Q. Elizabeth, who not only 
. eſtabliſhed the woollen manufactories on the ruins of thoſe 
in the Netherlands, but alſo promoted the navigation and 
commerce of her ſubjects ; opening a paſſage for them in- 
to both the Indies, and inciting that ſpirit which after- 
- wards induced them to make ſettlements in the moſt diſt- 
ant parts of the globe. This princeſs, by a wiſe and 
happy conjunction of the labours of her people both at 
home and abroad, formed the extenſion of the national 
wealth and power, without the leaſt diminution of the 
people; contrary to the effects of plantations made from 
other countries, which have ſuffered at home, by aggran- 
dizing themſelves abroad, and eſpecially the Spaniards ; 
| whereas the domeſtic power of Britain is conſtantly aug- 
mented, in proportion to the advantages derived from its 
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ſettlements abroad; and to this circulation of commerce 
it is, in reality; owing, that the ſtrength of Britain is ſo 
much greater, its lands ſo much more valuable, and its 
intrinſic wealth ſo much increaſed, as they are ſince the 
- reign of Q. Elizabeth. However, it has been conjectured, 
by Baron Puffendorf, that England was weakened by 
planting the ſeveral colonies in America; and that it 
would have been more advantageous, to have employed 
the coloniſts at home, in manufactures, and in the her- 
ring fiſhery. But he never conſidered, that the commo- 
dities and manufaCtures of a country have a certain limit, 
beyond which it is impoſſible they ſhould extend, without 
an alteration of circumſtances; or, when they are carried 
ſo high, as that no markets are to be found, domeſtic 
induſtry can proceed no further: had he reflected on this 
important fact, he muſt have been of opinion, that it is 
owing to the American colonies that Great Britain has 
not been very ſenſible of ſuch a ſtagnation in trade; be- 
cauſe, the coloniſts eſtabliſhed there take off much greater 
quantities of the national commodities and manufactures : 
than if they had remained at home. This may be farther 
illuſtrated, by obſerving, that the number of inhabitants 
in and about the city of London, is now about five times 
more than at the death of Q. Elizabeth: and though it 
cannot be imagined, that the number of people through- 
out the whole kingdom, hath increaſed in the ſame pro- 
portion; yet it is certain that theſe are very much aug- 
mented, -as is apparent from the growth of other great 
cities, the ſwelling of ſmall villages into large towns, and 
the raiſing ſeveral new ſea-ports along the coaſts. From 
hence, it may be diſcovered how the other parts of the 
Britiſh dominions have alſo increaſed in the number of 
their inhabitants, as well as England; and have reaped a 
proportionable benefit from ſo happy a change in their cir- 
circumſtances ; which, as it demonſtrates how much the 
are indebted to their excellent conſtitution, ſo it is alſo 
an evident proof that it is the intereſt, ,and ought to be 
the care, of ſuch as are entruſted with the adminiftration 
of the government, to ſee that every part of the Britiſh 
empire amply enjoys the advantages derived from the laws, 
and that glorious freedom which 1s the reſult of maintain- 
ing them in full vigour. The ſubjects, as well as the 
ſoil, are ever to be conſidered as appendages of the Britiſh 
empire; and as obedience is expected from the remoteſt 
quarters, as well as thoſe bordering upon the center of 
government, ſo they are intitled to the ſame protection 
and encouragement ; which while they receive, there is 
no doubt but affairs will continue in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, and the fears which many have entertained, that 
ſome of the diſtant colonics may throw off their obedience 
to the mother country, will difappear as viſionary ſhadows ; 
for it is in the body politic, as in the natural body; while 
the vital parts are ſtrong and ſound, the conſtitution,will be 
every where briſk and lively, and the effects of it perfectly 
felt to its very extremities. | £ 
There is a diſtinction frequently made, chiefly by foreign- 
ers, between * national and commercial rl of 
Great Britain; but, in reality, this is a diſtin tion without 
a difference; for theſe are fo inſeparably united, that they 
may be very well conſidered as one and the ſame: becauſe 
commerce is that tie by which the ſeveral, and even the 
remoteſt, parts of the Britiſh empire, are connected, and 
kept together, ſo as to be rendered parts of the ſame whole, 
and to receive not only counten+-nce and protection, but 
warmth and nouriſhment, from the vital parts of the go- 
vernment; of which monarchy is only the head, but li- 
berty is the ſoul : therefore, whatever aſſiſts, promotes, 
and extends the commerce of Britain, is conſiſtent with 
its national intereſt; and whatever impairs, diminiſhes, 
or circumſcribes it, is repugnant thereto: from whence 
may be Cerived a true notion of the intereſt of Great Bri- 
tain, with reſpect to the other European powers; and alſo 
an opinion formed when that intereſt js really purſued, 
and when it is either neglected or abandoned; which will 
be preſently fully expatiated upon. r 


The encouragement given to the woollen manufactures 
of England, was the foundation of its flouriſhing com- 
merce; which was ſoon extended to Archangel in Ruſſia, 
to all the maritime towns of the Mediterranean, and to 
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of Ireland. | ; 
The ſoil of this country is generally clay; but, in many 


BRI 
the coaſts of Africa, Aſia, and America; where it is ſo 
firmly rooted, as to ſeem too permanent to be ſhaken, and 


to ſtand leſs in need of enlargement than moderation. 
Te principal commodities of the growth of Great Britain 
are wool and tin; the other commodities are iron, lead, 
copperas, vitriol, ſlate, allom, coals, live oxen and cows, 
| horſes, tallow, falt-fleſh, green hides, dreſſed buff, dreſſed 
ſkins of all ſorts, parchment, vellum, butter, cheeſe, and 


tallow candles; ſeveral ſtuffs, and woollen manufactures ; 
as cloths, ratines, ſerges, bays, flannels, druggets, woollen- 


carpets, and tapeſtries; various kinds of manufaCtures 
made up of a mixture of wool, ſilk, thread, cotton, and 
other ingredients; caps, and bonnets, of all kinds, ſtock- 


ings of all ſorts; blanketing ; hair- buttons; horſe- hair, 


woollon, and beaver hats; thread, and ſilk lace; ſeveral 


kinds of furs; ivory unwrought, ox-horn, horn for lan- 


thorns; combs of tortoiſe-ſhell, ivory, box, and horn; 
all kinds of artillery, and of arms; all forts of hard- 


ware; nails of all ſorts; corn ground and unground, 


wood for dying, and hoops for barrels; ſeveral ſorts of 


ſpirituous liquors, malt- liquors, cyder, and perry; glaſs, 
litharge, calamine; moſt kinds of chemical extracts; 


groceries of all kinds; drugs; yellow and red ochre; 


oll kinds of fiſh, dry and ſalt; and quills for writing. 


Beſides theſe, the Britiſn nation ſupplies other countries 
with ſugar, rum, tobacco, and other commodities of its 


American colonies; as alſo with the linen manufacture 
« 0 


places, gravel and ſand: the former produces good wheat 


and beans; the latter barley, and oats ; and both of them 


good peas. The timber growing in this iſland is chiefly 
oak, aſh, elm, beeth, and horn-beam : however, there 
are other trees exceeding uſeful and ornamental, though 


not honoured with the name of timber ; ſuch as the wal- 


nut-tree, poplar, maple, hazle, willow, fallow, ſycamore, 


and ſome other ſpecies of wood. Plantations of hops 


are very numerous in Kent, Surry, Eſſex, Worceſterſhire, 
and Herefordſhire ; where there is abundance of apples for 


cyder, as well as in Devonſhire. In Eſſex and Cambridge- 
ſhire are fields of ſaffron; and in Bedfordſhire and Buck- 
inghamſnire woad for dying. The moſt conſiderable foreſts 


now remaining are Windfor-foreſt in Berkſhire, New- 
foreſt in Hampſhire, Sherwood foreſt in Nottinghamſhire, 
and Epping-foreſt in Eſſex. Cornwal abounds in tin- 
mines, which are the moſt excellent of any in the world ; 
and Devonſhire is alſo remarkable for this valuable com- 
modity. Cumberland, D.rbyſhire, Flintſhire, Denbigh- 
ſhire, and Montgomeryſhire, are rich in mines of lead, 
iron, and copper. Staffordſhire and Cheſhire are re- 
markable for ſalt pits; Yorkſhire for allum, and Nor- 
thumberland for coal. Norfolk, Eſſex, Wiltſhire, De- 
vonſhire, Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Glou- 


ceſterſnire, and Worceſte ſhire, are celebrated for their 


woollen manufactures. Cheſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Suffolk, 


and Cambridgeſhire, produce plenty of cheeſe ; but the 


two latter are more abundant in butter. | 
It has been computed that the arable lands, ſown with 


wheat in England, annually produce 34 millions of buſhels 


of that grain; of which, in good ſeaſons;'great quantities 
are exported, and the remainder converted into excellent 


bread and flour for the uſe of the natives. About the 


ſame quantity of barley is annually produced, according 


to Doctor Davenant, of which 23 millions of buſhels are 


firft converted into malt, and afterwards into ale and beer; 
one million more of buſhels made into malt, are converted 


into ſpirits and ſtrong waters; and the refidue, being ten 


millions of buſhels unmalted, is either made into bread, 
exported abroad, or uſed for ſeed at home. But- of rye, 
there is the leaſt ſown of any kind of-grain; the lands 
being too good for it, and the common people generally 
too dainty to eat the bread made of it. n 


The numbers of ſheep annually ſhorn in England'are 


computed to be 12 millions; which, at a medium of 38. 


ſtarch, and various kinds of pulſe ; bees-wax; timber; 
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4 d. per fleece, amounts 0 2 millions ſterling; and when 


manufactured may be reckoned 10 millions: for there are 


reckoned 250,000 cloths, broad and nartow, to be an- 


hampton, and 


Malmſbury famous for its 
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ſays, ſerges, kerſies, buffins, mocados, grograms, cali- 
mancoes, pluſhes, worſteds, fuſtians, durances, tukes, 
and ſeveral other of the like commodities. The tin mines 
produce t, 200, ooo Ib. yearly ; the lead mines 8:0 fodders 
allom 805 tons; copper 509 tons; there are great quan- 
tities of iron and coal; as alſo of falt. | 

There is ſcarce a manufaQure in Europe, but what is 
brought to great perfection in Great Britain; but the 


- woollen manufacture is the moſt conſiderable, which ex- 


ceeds, in goodneſs and quantity, that of any other nation. 


Hard ware is another extraordinary article; for the Eng 


liſh locks, edge-tools, guns, ſwords, and other arms, 
exceed any thing of the kind; houſhold utenſils of braſs, 
iron, and pewter, are alſo important articles; and clocks 


and watches are in extraordinary eſteem. The Engliſh 


are not defective in many manufactures ; however, among 
theſe is that of tin-plates, or white-iron, which is manu- 
factured, from the Foglith tin, in Germany ; either be- 
cauſe the Engliſh are not ſufficiently experienced in the 
art of manufacturing tin-plates, or the Germans work ſo 
much cheaper, that it will not turn to any advantage to 
make them in England. I he Engliſh are alſo leſs ac- 
quainted with lace and linen than the French, the Dutch, 
and the inhabitants of the Auſtrian Netherlands : and pa- 
per is alſo another manufacture in which they are excelled 
by the Dutch. | | - 

T he principal maritime cities and towns in Great. Britain, 
are London, Rochefter, Deal, Dover, Rye, and Win- 
chelſea, on the S. eaſtern coaſt : Seaford, Arundel, Chi- 
cheſter, Portſmouth, Southampton, Pool, Lime, Exeter, 
Dartmouth, Plymouth, and Falmouth, on the ſouthern 
coaſt: St, Ives, Padſtow, Biddeford, and Briſtol on the 
S. W. Cardiff, Swanſey, Pembroke, Haverford weſt on 
the ſouthern coaſt of Wales. Cardigan, Aberyſtwith, and 
Hariegh, on the weſtern coaſt of Wales. Cheſter, Liver- 
pool, Whitehaven, and Cockermouth, on the N. W. coaſt 
of England. Kirkcudbright, and Wigton, on the S. of 


Scotland. Port-Patrick, Irvin, Renfrew, and Glaſgow, on 


the weſtern coaſt of Scotland. Inverneſs, Bamff, Peter- 
head, Aberdeen, and Leith, on the eaſtern coaſt of Scot- 


land. Newcaſtle, Shields, Sunderland, Whitby, Scarbo- 


rough, Hull, Boſton, Lynn, Yarmouth, Southwold, Or- 


ford, Aldborough, Ipſwich, and Harwich, on the eaſtern 
_ coaſt of England. But, of all theſe, London, Briſtol, 
and Liverpool, are the moſt conſiderable for the proſecu- 


tion of a foreign 1 See Ports. | 
The principal infand cities and towns, throughout the 


modern diviſion of England into fix circuits are, 1ſt, In 
the h:me circuit, Colcheſter in Eſſex, where the greateſt : 


manufacture of bays is carried on; St. Albans in Hert- 


fordſhire, one of the moſt conſiderable markets for wheat; 


and Canterbury, in Kent, remarkable for its ſilken ma- 
nufactory, introduced by the French and Walloons, in 


the reign of Q. Elizabeth, on their expulſion from their 


native countries for adhering to the proteſtant religion. 
2d, In the N:rfolk circuit, are Aileſbury, and Buckingham, 


where great quantities of lace and ſtraw-hats are made; 


Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Ely, Bury in Suf- 


folk, and Norwich which is celebrated for its woollen 
manufacture, eſpecially in crapes and ſtuffs. gd, In the 
Oxford circuit, are Oxford, Reading, Abingdon, Glou- 


ceſter, Worceſter, Monmouth, Hereford, Shrewsſbury 
celebrated for being the ſtaple for the woollen manufacture 
of Wales; Bridgnorth ; Litchfield ; Stafford; Wolver- 
alſal, remarkable for their manufacture 
of all ſorts of hard-ware. 4th, In the midland circuit, are 
Coventry, Warwick, Birmingham where the. preateſt 
quantity of hard-ware is made ; Leiceſter, Derby, Not- 
tinzham, Lincoln, Peterborough, and 
5th, In the weſtern circuit, 


10us pollen. manufaQtory, Dor- 
cheſter, Bath, Wells, Taunton remarkable ſor its woollen 
manufacture, and Launceſton. 6th, In the northern circuit, 


are York, Leeds conſiderable for its woollen trade, Shef- 
field remarkable for a manufacture of hard-ware; Dur- 


ham, Lancafter, Mancheſter celebrated for its great ma- 


nufactures of haberdafhery wares ; Appleby, and Carliſle. 
| The principal inland 
nually made; beſides great quantities of perpetuanos, bays, of Wales, are, ft), In Nerth Malu, St, Aſaph, * 


£ 


aces,” belonging tb the principality 


Northampton. 
e Wincheſter, Saliſbury, 


nts 
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Denbigh, Wrexham, Montgomery, Welch-pool, Ban- 
gor, and Bala, 2d, In South Wales, are Radnor, Breck- 
nock, Landaff, St. David's, and Carmarthen.  _ 
The moſt remarkable interior cities and towns of Scot- 
land are, Peebles, Lanerk, Edinburgh, which is put down 
here as an inland place, becauſe Leith is properly the port ; 
Stirling, St. Andrew's, Perth, Dunkeld, Forfar, Brechin, 
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Ruthven, Innerury, Bamff, Nairn, Innernavern, and 


Dungſby. 

The principal rivers in England are the Thames, Severn, 
Medway, Trent, or Humber, the two Ouſes, the Lyne, 
the Tees, the Eden, the Derwent, the Ribble, the Mer- 
ſey, and the Dee. Thoſe in Scotland are the Forth, 
Clyde, Tay, and Tweed; all which are particularly de- 
ſcribed under their reſpective heads. IE 
Ihe capes, or promontories, are Flamborough-head, and 
Spurn-head, in Yorkſhire ; Winterton- neſs, and Eaſton- 
neſs, in Norfork ; Orford-neſs, in Suffolk; Walton naze, 
in Eſſex; North-foreland, South-foreland, and Dungeneſs, 
in Kent; Beachy-head, in Suſſex; Dunnofe, and the 
Needleſs, on the iſle of Wight; Peverel-point, and Race 
of Portland, in Dorſetſhire; Berry-point, Star point, and 
Bolt-head, on the S.. of Devonſhire ; Lizard-point, Lands- 
end, and Trevoize- point, in Cornwal ; Hartland point, and 
Bag-point, in the N. of Devonſhire ; Naſh-point, and 
Worms-head, in Glamorganſhire; St. Goven's- point, 
Biſhop and his clerks, ia Pembrokeſhire; Cardigan point. 
in Cardiganſhire ; Sarnabuck-point, in Merionethlhire ; 
Braychilpult-point, in Caernarvonſhire ; Holy-head, and 
Hillary-poi.t, in Angleſea; Orms-head, in Denbighſhire ; 
and St. Bee's-head, in Cumberland. 

The principal commerce of Great Britain centers in the 
city of London; which was a conſiderable mart among 
the Romans, enlarged by the Saxons, encouraged by the 
Danes, protected by the Normans, and by many favour- 
able occurrences is now the emporium of the kingdom, 
the glory of Europe, and the admiration of all mankind, 
Through all tle variety of governments in Britain, this 
ancient city obtained many early immunities for the pro- 


pagation of commerce, and the advantage of merchants : 


for which purpoſe the ſeveral ſecular guilds of merchants, 


tradeſmen, and artizans, were formed and wen "th 


which, as they are the baſis of commerce, demand an 


cnumeration. | 


Theſe were the companies of mercers, grocers, drapers, 


fiſhmongers, goldſmiths, fkinner-, merchant-taylors, haber- 


daſhers, ſalters, iron-mongers, vintners, cloth- workers, 


. dyers, brewers, leather-ſellers, pewterers, barbers, ſur- 
geons, Cutlers, bakers, wax-chandlers, tallow-chandlers, 


armourers, girdlers, butchers, ſadlers, carpenters, cord- 
wainers, painter-ſtainers, curriers, maſons, - plumbers, 


innholders, founders, poulterers, cooks; coopers, tilers 


and bricklayers, bowyers, fletchers, blackſmiths, joy ners, 
weavers, woolmen, ſcriveners, fruiterers, plaiſterers, ſta- 


tioners, broderers, upholders, muſicians, turners, baſket- 


makers, glaziers, horners, farriers, paviours, loriners, 
apothecariers, ſhipwrights, ſpectacle- makers, clock-makers, 
glovers, comb makers, felt-makers, frame-work knitters, 


Ailkmen, pin-makers, needle-makers, gardeners, ſoap- 


makers, tin plate workers, wheel-wrights, diſtillers, hat- 
band-makers, patten-makers, glaſs-ſctlers, tobacco-pipe 


makers, coach-makers, gunſmiths, gold and filver wire- 
_ drawers, long bow-ſtring makers, card- makers, fan- makers, 


wood-mongers, ſtarch-makers, fiſhermen, pariſh-clcrks, 


carmen, porters, and watermen, whoſe corporations are 


all particularly deſcribed under their reſpective heads. 


So that the whole number of companies in the city of 
London are 91; having 73 maſters, 220- wardens, 2318 
aſſiſtants, 8217 liverymen, and 52 hall, __ 

Excluſive of the city companies, there are ſeveral incor- 


porations of merchants in London; as the merchant ad- 


venturers, merchants of the ſtaple, the Hudſon's bay com- 


pany, Eaſt India company, African company, South Sea 
company, and Herring fiſhery company: which are alſo 
particularly deſcribed under their reſpective denominatians. 
Beſides tlicſe, there were formerly many other companies of 
merchants which had been incorporated, but are now ex- 
tint ; ſuch as the Spaniſh, Portugeſe, Italian, French, 


_ pany, Ruſſia company, Eaſtland company, Turky com- 


i 
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Dutch, and American companies: however, the commerce 
to all thoſe countries, except France, is carried on with 


" 


greater advantage to the Britiſh nation, than when .it was 


under the direction of the companies. | 


The port of London is allowed to carry two parts in three, 


or fix parts in nine, of the foreign trade of England: one 


ninth may be given to the ports on the S. coaſt of this 
ifland; which S. coaſt is oppoſite to the N. coaſt of France, 
the ſea between them being called the channel; the E. 
end of this, on the Engliſh ſide, is the N. Foreland, which 
ſtands oppoſite to Newport in France; and the WW. end, 
on the Engliſh fide, is the Lands end, over againſt Uſhant, 
or Breſt, in France. One ninth of the trade is allowed 
to the caftern coaſt of England, waſhed by the German 
ocean; and the other ninth to the W. coaſt, which looks 
on the Iriſh ſeas, | 8 

The great increaſe of the Britiſh navigation, the mercan- 
tile opulence, and the potency of the country, are ſuffi- 
ciently evinced by the ſtupendous commerce of London 
to and from all parts of the terraqueous globe, and by the 
great number and magnitude of the national ſhips con- 
tinually trafficking to this magnificent city: for, in the 
year 1732, it appeared, from the general regiſter at the 
cuſtom- houſe, that the number of ſhips belonging to the 
port of London only were 1417, burthen 178,557 tons, 


and carrying 21,997 men. In the year 1727, the num- 


ber of ſhips belonging to other nations that arrived in 
the port of London amounted to 213, and the number of 
Britiſh ſhips from all ports beyond the ſea to 1839, makin 

together 2052 ; and the ſame year the coaſting ſhips which 


arrived at London, from the ſeveral ports of Great 


Britain, amounted to 6837; ſo that, in one year, the 


number of ſhips which arrived there were 8889. For 


unlading this amazing number of mercantile veſſels, and 
carrying the prodigious quantities of merchandiſe to and 


from the 144 wharfs of the city, ſuburbs, and vicinal parts, 


there are not only employed about 20co lighters, barges, 
and boats, but alſo 607 great carts. However, the number 
of ſhips annually imported at London have been conſider- 
ably increaſed in ſeveral years ſince: but this is always great- 
ly affected by a war with France, or Spain; the difference 
of which may be eaſily diſcovered from what happened in 
the war with France preceding the treaty of Utrecht; be- 
cauſe, in the years 1709 and 1710, there were only 
3550 and 3750 national ſhips cleared from the cuſtom- 
houſe at London ; but in the years 1713 and 1714, they 


were 5807 and 6614 ; the net produce of the cuſtoms in 


1709 being 1, 342, 833 J. 14s. 4x d. but in the year 
1714 they amounted-to 1,765,695 l. 48. 24d. being 
an increaſe of 422,8611. 98. 10 4 d.: beſides, during 
the laſt war, the Engliſh loſt 1360 ſhips taken by the 
Spaniards, and 1898 taken by the French; making to- 


gether 3238, including men of war, and. privateersz 
which, however, were 196 leſs than thoſe taken by the 


Engliſh from the French and Spaniards ; for the naval force 
of Eritain, at the concluſion of the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, conſiſted of 6 ſhips of 100 guns, 1 3 of go, 16 of 80, 
25 of 70, 32 of Co, and 34 of 50, being 126 ſhips of 
the line, beſides 30 frigates of 40 guns, and 45 of 20, 
43 floops, 16 bombs, and 19 fireſhips, in all 279; of 
which 225 were in commiſſion ; 40,000 ſeamen, and 
11,500 marines being granted by parliament for manning 
this formidable armament : and when the peace was eſta- 
bliſhed, there were 71 ſhips of the line, and 29 frigates, 
beſides ſloops and tenders contiued in pay; though the 
marines were diſbanded, and the ſailors reduced to 10, co; 
but by a liſt of the royal navy, publiſhed in July 175 1, it 
appears to have then conſiſted of 5 firſt rates, of 11 fe+ 
cond rates, of 48 third rates, of 58 fourth rates, of 43 


7 


fifch rates, and of 50 ſixth rates; being 9o ſhips of the 


line, and 125 frigates, beſides 42 loops, 12 fireſhips, 


8 yatchts, and 64 hofpital ſhips; iti all 291. 


The woollen manufacture is {till the great foundation and 
uch 


ſupport, of the foreign traffic of Great Britain; of 


Turky, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Spain, Portugal, and 
Ireland: for which Great Britain receives the produce of 
the ſeveral countries in return, and from ſome places a 
ballance in treaſure: but the moſt profitable traffic of 
| 4 259 | Great 
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reat quantities are exported to Holland, Germany, Ruſſia, 
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Great Britain is catried on with her own plantations in 
America; who ate furniſhed from their mother country 
with the principal part of their cloathing and furniture; 
for which they return treaſure, ot the merchandiſes of the 
reſpective colonies ; and it is to be obſeryed, that theſe 
colonies, if properly encouraged, would, in a ſhort time, 
be enabled to take off all the manufactures the mother 
country could ſpare. _ : 

Leather, corn, lead, and coals, are alſo very conſidetable 


- 


articles in the Britiſh exportations : but there are ſome 


nations whoſe trade is incompatible with the Britiſh in- 
tereſt, and particularly France; beſides, there are ſeveral 
goods prohibited, which are particularly mentioned under 


| the article Contraband. See Balance of trade, and Contraband. 


The Britiſh trade to Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, and the 
Hans towns, has been eſteemed A ee becauſe, in 
1721, an enquiry was made into this 

when it was found, that Great Britain had loſt above 
400, coo l. by it in the years 1716 and 1717, by having 
bought of thoſe countries the value of ſo many more goods 
than it had ſold there. Great Britain ſupplies Ruſſia with 
woollen manufactures, tin, lead, py tobacco: fr 
whence ſhe imports hemp, flax, linen, linen-yarn, Ruſſia 
leather, tallow, furs, iron, pot-aſhes, and naval ſtores. 
Sweden, Poland, Pruſſia, Pomerania, the Hans- towns, 
Denmark, and Norway, are ſupplied with the woollen 
manufactures of Great Britain; as alſo with ſugar, and 
tobacco, from the Britiſh plantations: but Great Britain 


is furniſhed from theſe northern countries with naval 


ſtores ; ſuch as pitch, tar, hemp, maſts, baulks, and deal 
boards; beſides iron, and copper, which muſt be obtained, 
though purchaſed with money. Ed Eo 

The Turky trade is very profitable to Great Brian as 
it affords her markets for great quantities of her \ 1 7 
manufactures, together with lead, tin, iron, and ſugar; 


Smyrna; from whence they are 


iſperſed all over the 
Turkiſh dominions, as alſo into 


e Perſian territories. 


which are ſhipped to "ey are d Scanderoon, and 


The commodities which great Britain receives in return 
from Turky, are great quantities of raw ſilk, cotton- 
wool and yarn, goats-wool, grogram-yarn, fruit, pot - 
aſhes, ſoap, leather, drugs, and oil, which are the foun- 


dations of ſeveral manufactures different from thoſe in 


WT 
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Great Britain, by the variety whereof ſhe is enabled the 
better to ſuit her cargoes for exportation again: and 
though this trade may require ſome bullion to be carried 
thither, yet there is a great difference between purchaſing 


| commodities already manufactured, ſuch as thoſe brought 


from the Eaſt Indies, and buying ſuch commodities as are 

brought from Turky to keep the poor at work. _ 

The Eaſt India trade has been eſteemed to be of little ad- 
vantage to the Britiſh nation; for though great quantities 


of cloth, lead, and ſome other domeſtic manufactures of 


Great Britain, are exported to Perſia, China, and the Indies, 


theſe countries are a bottomleſs gulph for the Britiſh bullion, 


which can never circulate , home again: indeed, it has 
been alledged that, by the exportation of thoſe manu- 
factures again, more bullion in ſpecie is brought into the 
Britiſh dominions, than is carried out for ny es them 


in India; but this has never been ſatisfaCtoril * | 


though the doing of it would extremely redound to the 
honour of the Eaſt India company, whoſe principal com- 
modities imported are, raw and wrought ſilks, callicoes, 
chints,,.muſlins, tea, china- ware, cabinets, - drugs, and 
ſome: ſpices 8 IN 80 


The traffic carried on by the Britiſh merchants along the 


coaſt of Africa, and from thence. to the American colo- 
nies, is a very beneficial branch of commerce, both for 


the mother country, and the plantations : for, in return 
to goods of the Britiſh manufacture, and others generally 


purchaſed with them, this trade ſupplies the American ſet- 


Alements with flaves ; by whoſe labour ſueh great quanti- 
and indigo, 


ties of ſugar, tobacco, cotton, inger, ſuſtick 
are raiſed. Beſides; the Wax, and ivory, ate 
profitable commodities for Great Britain to export : ſo 
that the African trade, . both for its exports and imports, 
and alſo as it. ſupplies 'the plantations, and adyances: na- 


vigation, is an advantageous branch of commerce, which, 


ranch of commerce; 


K 
by the abolition of the monopoly formerly granted to the 


African company, will remain in a more flouriſhing con- 
dition than it could poſſibly do under an excluſive regula- 


tion; becauſe the African company ſeldom traded for 


more than 6000 negroes annually ; but, ſince the trade 
has been laid open, 30,000 and upwards have been pur- 


_ chaſed in a year. 


The trade between Great Britain and Italy is a profitable 


branch; fot the former ſupplies the latter with the woollen 


manufactures, and ſtuffs of Great Britain, leather, tin, 


lead, fiſh, Weſt and Eaſt India goods; and the Italians 


ſupply the Britiſh merchants with raw and wrought ſilk, 


velvets, wine, ſoap, olives, oil, anchovies, paper, glaſs, 


and ſome dying drugs: 

The Britiſh trade to Portugal, and the Portugueſe iſlands 
of Cape Verd, Madeira, and the Azores, is very advan- 
tageous for both nations : for Great Britain exports to 
Portugal a great quantity of woollen manufactures, ſtuffs, 
fiſn, corn, and other products of Britiſh growth; from 
whence ſhe receives, in return, ſalt, oil, woad, fruit, 
and wines; beſides the precious ſtones, gold, and ſilver, 
of the Braſils. . 8 | 
The trade to Spain is certainly the moſt beneficial of any 
to Great Britain; where ſhe exports broad cloth, drug- 
gets, bays, long-ells, calamancoes, and other ſtuffs, ſilk 


and worſted ſtockings, haberdaſhery-wares, tin, lead, 
fiſh, corn, leather, butter, cheeſe, tobacco, ginger, and 
Wax; receiving, in return, from Spain, their wool, gold. 


ſilver, iron, fruit, wines, oil, cochineal, indigo, anata, and 
barillia ; but Great Britain has a very conſiderable ba- 
lance, 1 oY 5 

The trade between Great Britain and France is manifeſtly 


to the advantage of the latter, which takes but an incon- 
ſiderable quantity of the Britiſh produce; ſuch as tin, 
lead, horn, flannels, corn, and tobacco; while what Great 
Britain takes from the French are chiefly articles of luxury, 
as wines, brandy, Jinen, fine cambrics, lace, lawn, bro- 
cades, velvets, and other rich ſilk manufactures, all tend- 
ing to impoveriſh Britain, and throw a weighty ballance 


on the ſide of France. For, by an account of this trade, 


delivered in to the parliament, by Sir e's. Downing, 


commiſſioner of the cuſtoms, and teller of the exchequer, 


in 1675, it appeared, that the linen and filk manufactures 
_ only, 27 rang that year from France, amounted to up- 


wards of 800,000 I.; and that the manufactures of wool 


and filk exported from England to France did not amount 


to 85,000 1. ; as alſo that all commodities of the product 


and manufacture of England, exported into France, did 
not amount to 90,0001. more: whereas the wine, brandy, 


and other commodities of the product and manufacture of 


France, imported into England, amounted to upwards of 
30, co l; beſides an incredible value of toys, rich apparel, 


point-lace, and other articles : by which it was evident, that 
the export of the natural commodities of Great Britain to 


France, were leſs in value, by at leaſt a million ſterling, 
than the native commodities and manufactures of France 


imported into Britain. 


Great Britain exports to the Netherlands ſome ſerges, 


flannels, ſtuffs, ſugar, tobacco, tin, and lead; for which 


| ſhe receives cambrics, Jawns, lace, linen, thread, an 
tapes, to a great value; ſo that the ballance is very mucl 
in favour of the Netherlands. | 
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The trade between Great Britain and the United Pro- | 
vinces is mutually beneficial z, the former exporting: to 


Holland conſiderable quantities,of woollen manufactures, 
tin, lead, leather, corn, coals, India and Turky re-ex- 


ported goods, ſugats, tobacco, rice, ginger, pitch, tar, 
and other, commodities. of the Britiſh plantations, which 


the Dutch retail up in Germany ; and, in return, ſupply 
the Britiſh merchants, with lace, cambrics, and other fine 


linen, thread, tapes, incles, Whale: fins, madder, argol, 
toys, elap · board, nutmegs, mace, cloves, and cinnamon. 
A conſiderable traffic is ſupported between Great Britain 
and Ireland; the former importing great quantities of Iriſh 
linen, wool; hides, tallow, and.ſkins; as allo, beef, pork, 
butter, cheeſe, ſalmons, and hertings, for other — 4 | 
While Ireland is ſupplied with the. woollen manufactures of 
Great Britain, eſpecially Sine broad cloth, ks ribbons, | 
| gold 
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gold and ſilver lace, ſtockings, cutlery wares, pewter, hops, 


5 coals, tobacco, ſugar, Eaſt India g000s, and other things. 


Thus, from a conſideration of the ſtate of the Britiſh trade, 


this inference may be drawn; that ſo far as any nation fur- 


niſhes Great Britain with things already manufactured, or 
only to be ſpent among the inhabitants of the country; ſo 
much leſs is the advantage to Great Britain by the trade ſhe 
drives with thoſe nations; eſpecially if their manufactures 


_-interfere with thoſe of Great Britain, and are purchaſed 


with bullion. Therefore, it may be concluded, that the 


trade to the Eaſt Indies is unprofitable to Great Britain; 
becauſe, by the ſilks, muſlins, and calicoes, it prevents 
the conſumption of more of the Britiſh manufactures in 
Europe, than it takes from the Britiſh' nation. The 
French trade is alſo prejudicial to Great Britain; becauſe, 
France is to her like a tavern, where ſhe extravagantly 
ſquanders away all the profits of her labour and frugality, 
extracted from other nations. Turky, Italy, Portugal, 
and Spain, are very advantageous to the Britiſh trade, as 
they conſume great quantities of her manufactures, and 
furniſh her with materials to be wrought up at home : be- 
ſides, theſe nations diſperſe the commodities of Great Bri- 
tain to other places, which ſhe could not ſo well under- 


take: this Spain does to her ſettlements in America; 


Turky to all its territories, both in Europe and Aſia, 
and alſo to Perſia; while Portugal does the ſame to Braſil. 
The Dutch, Hamburg, and Dantzick trades, are of much 
utility to Great Britain; becauſe, they ſupply Germany, 
Poland, and ſome parts of Ruſſia, with Britiſh manu- 
faQures, and little interfere with England in theirs. Ruſſia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, are profitable to Great Britain, 


both in what they take, and in what ſhe has from them 


again. But above all, the African and American trades 


are the moſt profitable to the Britiſh nation; as they em- 


in favour of the Britiſh nation. As for 


ploy more people at home, and give greater encouragement 
to navigation by their product, | 5 
The ballance of trade with Spain and 2 is always 


the United Provinces, their ballances are dubious; ſome 
being of opinion that they ſhip moſt to England, and 
others that they receive moſt from England. The northern 
crowns ſupply Great Britain with more than they take 
from her; but they are commodities ſhe cannot be with- 
out, at leaſt till ſhe can be better furniſhed with them from 
her plantations in America. Turky may require ſome 
bullion, yet that trade is very beneficial to Great Britain. 
And Italy will grow more and more in its balance on the 
ſide of Great Britain, as the importation of wrought ſilks 


is diminiſhed, and converted into raw and thrown. | 
BRITISH Iſandt. The principal of theſe are Ireland, with 


the iſlands of Wight, Scilly, Angleſea, Man, the He- 


| brides, or the weſtern iſlands, the Orkneys, and the 


iſlands of Shetland; with Guernſey, Jerſey, Alderney, 
and Sark: but Ireland is particularly deſcribed under its 


reſpective head. See Ireland. | 


The iſland of Wight, the ancient Vecta of the Romans, 


 Cloudeſly Shovel, whoſe ſhip, together with 3 other men 


} 


was formerly a kingdom, but is now included as a part of 
Hampſhire, lying oppoſite to Portſmouth ; from which it 


is ſeparated by a ſmall channel, the narroweſt part 
whereof is called the Needles, being about two leagues over, 
through which ſhips paſs, but with ſome hazard. The 
iſland is about 20 miles long, and 12 broad. Newport is 
the principal town; but Cowes is the only maritime place 


of conſequence, which is a very ſafe and convenient port ; 
though the iſland is remarkable for nothing but corn, and 
is uſually governed by ſome general officer. 5 

The iſlands of Scilly, are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands and rocks, 
ſituated about 40 miles W. of the Lands-End, in Corn- 
wal ; which have frequently endangered the lives of ma- 
riners, and have been fatal to ſeveral ; particularly to Sir 


of war, were caſt away here on the 22d of October 1707, 
in the night-time, when this brave admiral, and his gal- 
lant ſailors, periſhed in the waves. The 5 larger iſlands 
are St. Mary, Treſco, St. Martin, St. Agnes, and Bryer : 
there are alſo 5 ſcattering ones, called Sampſon, St. He- 
lens, Tean, White iſland, and Annet: the 10 eaſtern 
iſlands are, Great Arthur, Great Ganilly, Great Gannick, 


* 


ermany and 


Minewithen, Nornour, Little Arthur, Little Ganilly, 


, 


py 
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Little Gannick, Ragged iſland, and Inniſvouls: and 
there are ſeven other ſcattering iſlands] placed about the 
largeſt, , called Mincarlo, Guahall, Northwithel, White 
iſland, Round iſland, Scilly iſland,” and Rat iNland. 
There are about 1400 inhabitants in theſe "iſlands, 
being all in a ſtate of ſubjection to the Earl of Godolphin, 
who has the propriety of all the iſlands by patent, claims 
all the tythe of land, and of fiſh taken at ſea; as alſo of 
all ſhips coming to anchor, commonly called harbour dues, 


which is 28. 2 d. every Britiſh veſſel, and double for every 


. 
* 


officer has the directi e If ' 
affairs are ſubject to the admiralty of Great Britain. There 


foreigher. The ſeat of the government is at St. Mary's, 
Where there is a company of invalids, whoſe commanding 
In of all the iſlands ; but all maritime 


is a convenient light-houſe, ſupported by the trinity-board, 


- 
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in wool, hides, and tallow, © 


on the iſland of St. Agnes, Which facilitates a paſſage to 
theſe iſlands, where ſhips are furniſhed with pilots from 
the place; and there are ſome large and commodious 
manner of merchandiſmgege. 

The iſland of Ang leſea, is one of the counties of N. Wales, 
having Beaumaris for its principal town; though Holy- 


harbours; though the ſterility of the place affords no 


head is the only port of conſequence, which is the lation 


for the packets between England and Ireland: but the 
country is remarkable only for corn. | 
The iſle of Man, anciently called Mona, is ſituated 35 m. 

W. of the coaſt of Cumberland, and 28 m. N. of Angle- 
ſea; 20 miles S. of the coaſt of Galloway in Scotland, 
and 40 miles E. of the coaſt of Down in Ireland; being 
about 30 miles long, and 15 broad; having for its prin- 
cipal towns Ruthin and Peel, thougtt Douglas is the prin- 
cipal port; which is much frequented by ſmugglers, be- 
cauſe the duties of importation and exportation were not 
extended to this iſland until very lately: though the ſoil 


produces corn, in which their exports conſiſt, as well as 


King Edward IV. granted the ener of this iſland to the 


Earl of Derby, and his heirs; but, on the death of the 


laſt Earl, it devolved to the Duke of Athol. This alie- 


nation of the iſland from the Britiſh government has oc- 


caſioned more diſadvantages than all the royalties and ju- 


riſdictions of Scotland: becauſe, the Iſte of Man is the 
great magazine for the French to depoſite their wines and 
brandies, teas, and other commodities in, till opportunity 


offers of ſmuggling them on the coaſts of England, Scotland, 


Ireland, and Wales: whereby the loſs to the Britiſh nation, 
and the gains to the French, were inexpreſſibly great; 
who, in the caſe of the ſovereignty of Belleiſle, formerly in 
poſſeſſion of the family of the famous duke of that name, 
plainly ſhew that they-would not ſuffer ſuch a ſovereignty 
and juriſdiction to remain on their coaſts. Beſides, the Iſle 
of Man creates a prodigicus expence to the Britiſh govern- 
ment, in maintaining ſo many offices, and cruizers, to guard 
againſt its illicit and pernicions trade: not to mention the 
notorious frauds committed in the cuſtoms, together with 


the perjuries always attending them; or the entry of cer- 


tain goods for exportation, receiving a drawback or de- 
benture; though thoſe goods are landed in the Ile of Man, 


and then run back again upon the Britiſh coaſts. There- 


fore, and as the whole revenue of the ifland belonging to 
the noble proprietor is reported not to exceed 3 or 4000 1. 
annually, it would be a cheap exchange to the public, if 
he was paid 40, 50, or Co years purchaſe for his property 
therein. 8 1 

The Hebrides, or Maſtern iſles of Scotland, which were an- 
ciently denominated Ebudæ, are very numerous, and fame 
of them large; extending from the coaſt of Argyle, to 
the N. W. of Strathnavern. The principal iſlands con- 
ſiſting of Arran, Ilay, Jura, Mull, Skie, Viſt, and Lewis; 
the laſt of which is 60 miles long and 20 broad; the 
inferior iſlands being Bute, Collonſa, Scarba, Luing, 


Kerera, Liſmore, Kin, Erra, Jona, Tiree, Coll, Biſhops 
iſles, Barra, Muck, Fes Helfkyr, Rum, Kannay, Rona, 


Benbecula, Taranſay, Rona, Glas, Bernera, Moir, Sigram, 
Pigmies, St. Kilda, Borerau, and ſeveral others uninha- 
bited. Some of theſe iſlands are very populouſly inhabi- 
ted, and produce great quantities of corn, flax, hemp, 
cattle, and fow] : ſeveral of them have commodious bays 
and harbours ; and the herring fiſhery is fo a 
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there, that 400 buſſes have been loaded in a ſeaſon from 
he northern part of the iſtand of Viſt only. 1 
The Orkney Iſlands, or Orcades, lie north of Dungſby head 
in Caithneſs; from which they are divided by Pentland 
frith, a ſea remarkable for its ſwift and contrary tides, 
The principal iſland'is Pomona, which is 24 miles long, 
and 10 broad; the chief town being K irkwal, where there 
is an excellent harbour: Hoy is the next iſland in magni- 
tude; and the others are North Ronaldſha, Weſtra, 
Sanda, Rowſay, Edds, Stronſa, Shapinſha, Burſa, South 
Ronaldſha, Skerrys, Stroma, and ſome other inconſider- 
able ones. Theſe: iſlands are well inhabited, producing 
corn, and ſuch other commodities as are found in the He- 
brides; but the greateſt riches of the inhabitants are the 
herrings that annually viſit their coaſts. 


The Shetland Iſles lie N. E. of the Orcades, upwards of 


100 miles from Caithneſs ; being reckoned 46 in number, 
including ſome little uninhabited holms, which afford the 
inhabitants paſture for their cattle. The principal iſland 
is Mainland; being 60 miles long, and 20 broad, in- 
dented and cut through by fine bays, which make ſo many 


harbours; and the principal towns are Skalloway and Ler- 


wick: Yell is the next iſland; after which are Vuiſt, Fetlar, 
and Whalſey ; but no other of any conſequence. Moſt of 
theſe iſlands abound in black cattle, ſheep, and fowl ; but 
they have little corn: however, they have ſuch plenty of 
fiſh, that the Britiſh and Dutch buſſes begin their fiſhery for 
herrings off Braſſa ſound, on the eaſtern part of the Main- 
land; where they arrive about Midſummer, and continue 
fiſhing there for ſeveral months; the nature, produce, and 
trade of which is particularly related under the article 
Herring-fiſberꝛ. 

The Nerman Iſlands of Ferſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and dark, are 


all the remaining inheritance of William the Conqueror, and 


the dukedom of Normandy, in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh 
crown, to which they were annexed by Henry I. in 1180; 
having, to their great honour, continued firm in their alle- 

giance to England, notwithſtanding ſeveral attempts 
made upon them by the French. Jerſey is ſituated 15 
miles W. of the coaſt of Normandy in France, and 80 
miles S. of Portland in Dorſetſhire, being about 30 miles 

in circumference. Guernſey is about 7 miles W. of Jer- 
ſey, being 10 miles ih and as . 
two iſlands are well fortified, and have Engliſh garriſons, 
lying extremely well for trade in time of peace, and to an- 


noy the French with their privateers in time of war. 


Their ſoil is ſufßeiently fruitful, producing corn and fruit 


in great abundance ; eſpecially apples, of which they make 
plenty of eyder: the inhabitants, who are ſtill ſubject to the 
-antient laws of Normandy, have a tolerable woollen ma- 


nufacdory of ſtockings and caps, and each of them is gene- 
rally governed by an Engliſh officer of diſtinction. 


As for Alderney and Sark, they are under the protection 


of the other iſlands; but are no ways conſiderable enough 

to carry on any merchandiſe, or fupport a garriſon : tho' 
the race or ſtreight of Alderney, which ſeparates this iſland 
from Cape la Hogue in Normandy, is very remarkable 


for its 2 paſſage, where Sir John Balchen was 


loſt, in the Victory man of war, of 1 10 guns, in the year 
1744: beſides, between this ifland and Torbay in De- 
vonſhire, are the dangerous r called the Caſtets. 

By the ſtatute of the 3d of George I. it was enacted, That 
the inhabitants of Guernſey, Jerſey, Sark, and Alderney, 


might import into any lawful port of Great Britain any 
goods of the produce or manufacture of thoſe iſles,” upon 
certificates from the governors or commanders in chief, 


that the ſame were of the produce or manufacture of the 
ſaid iſlands, without paying any cuſtoms or duties, except 
ſuch exciſe as ſhould be payable for the like goods of the 
produce and manufacture of Great Britain: but that no- 
thing in this act ſhould exempt any goods of the produce 
or manufacture of any foreign nation, which might be im- 

ported into the ſaid iſlands, or ſuch foreign goods as ſhould 
be in part or fully manufactured in the ſaid iſlands by the 
people thereof, from payment of ſuch cuſtoms upon im- 
pPortation thereof into Great Britain, as ſhould: be payable 


for goods of the like kinds imported into Great Britain | 


from ſuch foreign nation. See Spirituous Liquors. 


ritiſ America, On the diſcovery of the weſtern-world by 
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Columbus, and the eſtabliſhment of the Spaniards on the 
rich continent of Mexico and Peru, other nations were 


incited to naval adventures, through the expectations of 


er mg, in the opulency of the Spaniards : accordingly 


enry VII. King of England, employed Sebaſtian Cabot, 


a native of Briſtol, and ſon of John Cabot, a Genoeſe or 
Venetian pilot, in the year 1497, to find out a N. W. 
paſſage to China, which Cabot was not ſo fortunate to ac- 
compliſh : however, this excellent navigator diſcovered 
all the N. E. coaſt of America, from Cape Florida in 25 
deg. N. lat. to. 67 and a half; from whence England 
claimed a right to the poſſeſſion of that country prior to the 
Spaniards, or any other European power, who had made no 
diſcovery of it; tho' the Engliſh planted no colonies there 
till the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; which, as Cabot inti- 
mates, was owing to the-wars with Scotland and France, 
and afterwards by the reformation, which engaged the 
whole attention of the Engliſh government. But when 
Queen Elizabeth had eſtabliſhed the proteſtant religion, ſhe 
fitted out ſeveral ſquadrons to annoy the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica; by which expedition theEngliſh became well acquainted 
with the fertile and beautiful country of Florida : however, 
they had ſo long neglected it ſince the diſcovery by Cabot, 
that the Mexican Spaniards, in the mean time, invaded 
Florida, and obtained the poſſeſſion of that part of it which 
lies upon the gulph of Mexico, as far as the Atlantic 
ocean ; while the French alſo made ſome attempts to form 
a ſettlement near Cape Florida, in which they were diſap- 
pointed by the vigilance of the Spaniards. 

Queen Elizabeth, in the 26th year of her reign, granted 
a patent to Sir Walter Raleigh, for all ſuch parts of Ame- 
rica as he ſhould diſcover and plant, from 33 to 40 deg. 
of N. lat.; who, in 1584, ſent two ſhips on the diſco- 


very, under the command of Capt. Philip Amidas, and 


Capt. Arthur Barlow, who arrived on that part of Flo- 


rida denominated Wingandacoa by the natives, and after- 


terwards Virginia by the Engliſh, in honour of their vir- 
gin-ſovereign Queen Elizabeth ; where they were hoſpi- 


tably entertained by Wingina the king of the country, 


and carried on a beneficial. traffic with the inhabitants: 
after which they returned home, with two Indians wha 


were defirous of embarking for England, and brought the 


firſt tobacco into Europe. In 1585, Sir Edward Green- 
ville was ſent out by Sir Walter Raleigh, with ſeven ſhips, 


to renew the diſcovery of Virginia, who formed a ſettle- 
ment in the iſland of Roanoak, oppoſite to that part of the 


continent afterwards called North Carolina : but the un- 
happy coloniſts left here were diſregarded by the Engliſh 
court, and periſhed in attempting to form the firſt ſet- 
tlement, while their patron was proſecuting another en- 
terpriſe on' the coaſt of Guiana in South America. | 
As Sir Walter Raleigh himſelf obſerves, the hope of gold 
was the principal, and almoſt only motive to theſe under- 
takings; for the Engliſh had obſerved the ſucceſs of the 
Spaniards, and imagined that gold and ſilver mines were 


as common in America, as lead-mines are in Europe. 
The firſt adventurers to Florida, whether Engliſh or Spa- 
niſh, extended their views only to the acquiſition of trea- 

ſure, never conceiving that the Virginian tobacco would 


be equally profitable; for they could not apprehend it 
would be the foundation of that large and profitable com- 
merce now ſubſiſting between Great Britain and her plan- 


tations. However, as ſeveral private Engliſh adventurers 


had trafficked on the coaſt of Florida, the mercantile part 
of the nation were ſufficiently appriſed that a very advan- 


tageous commerce might be carried on with North Ame- 
rica; and the patent granted to Sir Walter Raleigh be- 


ing forfeited by his attainder in the 1ſt year of K. Ja. I. 
ſeveral gentlemen and merchants petitioned his Majeſty 


for a patent to enable them to raiſe a joint ſtock to ſettle 


colonies at Virginia; obſerving, that this could never be 


done effeQtually but by a company or corporation. Where- 
upon King James granted them a patent, dated the 1oth 


of April 1606; whereby it was ordained, That Sir 
Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, Richard Hackluit, 
and Edward Maria Wingfield, adventurers, of the city of 


London, and all others that ſhould aſſociate with them, 


ſhould be called the firſt colony, and might 27 their 
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or America, where they ſhould think fit, between. 34 and 
41 deg. of lat. and ſhould have all the territorial juriſdic- 
tion for 50 miles either way, along the coaſt of N. and 
S. and 100 miles to the weſtvard within land; alſo all 


the iſlands oppoſite the coaſt for 100 miles at fea; and that 
no other ſubjects ſhould be permitted to ſettle themſelves 
on the lands to the weſtward of this colony, without their 
Tſeave. And his Majefty alſo granted letters-patent to Tho. 
Hanham, Raleigh Gilbert, Willia 1 Parker, and George 
Popham, of Briftol, Exeter, and Plymouth, and all others 
who ſhould aſſociate with them, ordaining that they 
ſhould be called the ſecond colony, and might extend 
their plantation to 45 degrees of latitude, with the 
like privileges granted to the firſt wg wb It was or- 
dained, that the reſpective colonies ſhould not plant, 
within the ſpace of 100 miles of each other: that each 
dompany ſhould have a council, conſiſting of thirteen 
1 in whom the government ſhould be lodged, but 


limited by certain articles under the privy ſeal. They 


were empowered to dig mines in and beyond their . 
tive limits to the weſtward, paying the crown a fifth of 
all gold, and a fifteenth of all copper-ore, they ſhould get 3 
and they were alſo empowered to ſeize all ſhips trading 
within their reſpective limits, to coin money, raiſe forces, 
and other acts of prerogative. | 

The London adventurers immediately ſent out three ſhips, 
with 110 planters, under Capt. Chriſtopher Newport, 
who entered the bay of Cheſepeak ; where he landed, 
and formally took poſſeſſion of the country, in the name of 
King James I. He contraQted a friendſhip with ſome of 


the weroances, or kings of the country, and failed up the 


river Powhaton, to which he gave the, name of James ri- 
ver, in ſearch of a proper place to ſettle the colony ; where 
they erected the foundation of James town, between 40 
and 50 miles from the mouth of the river ; after which 
Capt. Newport returned to England, leaving the colony 


— under the direction of Capt. Smith, who made ſeveral diſ- 


coveries in the interior part of the country, and ſoon re- 
ceived a reinforcement of fix or ſeven ſhips from England, 


with between 3 and 400 planters. 


As the council in Virginia had incurred the diſpleaſure of 
the company in England, the latter procured a new patent 


from King James, whereby they were empowered to ap- 
point a governor, with a more ample authority than they 


'had by the preceding patent, and prevailed on the Lord 


De la War to accept of the government of their new co- 
lony, who made his arrival in the country, and formed a 
regular eftabliſhment among the planters. | 

The government of Viiginia contracted alliances with the 


Indians, and were reinforced by 1200 men from England; 


when the plantations of tobacco began to be very nume- 


' rous, in which they were principally aſſiſted by the intro- 


duction of negroes, in the year 1620. The colony was 
ſoon in a flouriſhing condition, extending their planta- 


tions, and receiving additional ſupplies from England, 
till they became too formidable for the Indians: but th? 
company gave no proper attention to the preſervation of 
the coloniſts, which induced King Charles I. to diſſolve 
the patent, and reduce the country and government under 
his own immediate dire&tion, appointing the governor 


and council himſelf ; reſerving to himſelf a quit-rent of 
25. for every hundred acres, and ſo in-proportion for any 
leſſer number. His Majeſty re-eſtabliſhed the conſtitution 


by a governor, council, and aſſembly ; which made the 


government ſimilar 'to that of l increaſed the 
number of coloniſts, and put the ſettlement in a very 
roſperous condition 2 | 5 
la this manner the colony continued, tho” not exempt from 


ſeveral invaſions of the Indians: but, after the reſtoration 


of King Charles II. peace and commerce were eſtabliſhed 
with the Indians by a law, and their boundaries preſcri- 
bed: ſeveral other acts were made ſuiting the neceſſity of 
the government; ſo that nothing then ſeemed to remain 
but the improvement of the country; upon which the 
duty of 28. per hogſhead on all tobaecos, and 15. per ton 
port-duty on ſhipping, were made perpetual, for ſupport 


of the government. Thus, not only the colony of Vir- 
ginia was eſtabliſhed, but alſo all the other extenſive coun- 


tries belonging to the Britiſh government on the northern 
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coaſt of America, and in the iſlands of the Weſt Indies, 
ſituated between the Atlantic ocean, the North ſea, and 
the gulph of Mexico, comprehending the following di- 
viſions and iſlands. | nt i 

The ſeveral. parts of the Britiſh empire on the continent of 
North America, except Hudſon's bay, or New Britain, 
he contiguous, extending along the eaſtern coaſt from 3c 
deg. of northern latitude, to 50 and upwards ; lying be- 
tween the 63d and 83d degrees of weſtern longitude ; and, 
as the coaſt is extended from the 8. W. to the N. E. they 
are about 1500 miles in length, tho' generally under 200 
miles broad, but in no places 400, unleſs the Iroquois; and 


other Indian nations under the protection of Great Bri- 


tain, are included. All this part of the continent was 


originally called 15 the natives Apalacha, and by the Spa- 


niards Florida. It was afterwards divided by the Engliſh 


into N. and 8. Virginia; but it is now ſubdivided into the 


following provinces; Georgia, N. and S. Carolina, Virginia, 
223 Penſy lvania, New Jerſey, New York, New 
England, and Nova Scotia or Acadia; beſides a tenth 
province called New Britain, or the Terra de Labarador, 
which is much the fame with the country called Hudſon's 
_ and ſtreights; being ſeparated from the reſt of the Bri- 
tiſh territories by the river St. Lawrence, and part of the 
French Canada, extending from 50 to 64 deg. of N. lat. 
and lying between 60 and go deg. of weſtern lon. The 
Briti ande in America are, Barbadoes, St. Chriſtophers, 
Antigua, Montſerat, Nevis, Dominica, Barbuda, and An- 
Falle among the Caribbees or Antilles; Jamaica, the 
ucay as or Bahama iſlands, Newfoundland, and the iſlands 
of Bermudas, where upwards of Go, ooo families have 
arrived, at different times, from England, for the colo- 
nization of theſe countries; which are divided as follows, 
according to their reſpective ſituationnnnsss. 
Georgia is a new province, denominated ſo in honour of 
K Geo. II. being ſeparated from South Carolina by the 


river Savannah on the north; bounded by the ocean on the 


eaſt; by the river Alatamaha, which ſeparates it from 
Spaniſh Florida, on the ſouth; and by Indian Florida on 
the weſt; containing about 124 miles in length, from north 
to ſouth, and about 200 from eaſt to weſt. As the Indians 
were in poſſeſſion of this country, they were frequently 
ſtimulated by the Spaniards at Auguſtine, to make depre- 

dations on ſouthern frontier of Carolina; therefore a 


charter for eſtabliſhing this colony was granted by his Bri- 


tannic Majeſty, in 1733, to the Lord Viſcount Percival, 
and 19 other gentlemen, truſtees and proprietors of the 


colony, with the principal views of providing a ſubſiſtence 


or poor and indigent families at home, and making a 
barrier for South Carolina; which was effectually carried 
into execution under the conduct of General Gb 
who eſtabliſhed a trade with the Indian nations adjacent 
to the colony; and, by his prudent behaviour, ſo attracted 
their affection as to make them retain the higheſt venera- 
tion and eſteem for ſo brave, ſo meritorious a governor, 
and at all times to ſhew an inviolable attachment to the 
Britiſh nation. The colony was ſpeedily and populouſſy 
inhabited; Frederica, the capital town, was ſoon erected; 


as alſo Savannah, and ſeveral other towns built; beſides 
Hampſtead, Highgate, and ſome other villages, the whole 


defended by ſeveral forts. | 


The Indians ſupplied the colony annually with 10,000 1b. 
weight of deer-ſkins, beaver, and other furs; which were 
chiefly paid for in woollen goods and iron, being the pro- 
duce and manufacture of England: and the colony gives 
the ſtrongeſt indications of amply. rewarding her mother - 
country with a conſiderable produce of ſilk, cochineal, 


indigo, olives, oil, and cotton, if properly cultivated; 


but the government has lately taken it out of the hands of 
the truſtees. a 0 Tt 300 


Carolina, comprehending the two provinces of North and 


South Carolina, is bounded by Virginia on the north; the 
Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, Georgia on the South, and by 
Indian Florida on the weſt; extending from 32 to 36 
deg. of N. lat. that is, on the weft to the Apalachian 

mountains, which run through Florida from the 8. W. to 


the N. E. at about 1 50 miles from the ocean. This 
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ſhips have little ſecurity. TD "IL 
The trade of Carolina is ſo conſiderable, as to have em- 


miles in length from north to ſouth, 
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6 colony was eſtabliſhed in 1663, under a patent granted by 


King Charles II. to Edward Earl of Clarendon, and fix 
other proprietors, who gave this denomination to the 
country, in honour of his Majeſty ; but neglected to plant 
the colony; till the year 1670; when it was carried on, 
for a conſiderable time, with no manner of advantage, 
which was entirely oping if feveral miſunderſtandings 
between the proprietors. Therefore King George II. in 
1728, purchaſed their ſeveral intereſts ; and, ſince that 
time, it has been apparent, that it is the joint intereſt of 
prince and people to encourage theſe plantations; which, 
if well managed, may furniſh Great Britain, in time, 
with naval ſtores, filk, wine, 'and oil, which ſhe is at 


| preſent compelled to purchaſe of foreigners ; and, at the 


ſame time, advance her own manufactures, by exporting 
them to theſe colonies, in return for thoſe products, as 


alſo for the ſkins, furs, olives, rice, cotton, indigo, gin- 


ger, tobacco, farſaparilla, turmerick, and ſnakes-root, 


which are produced here in conſiderable quantities. 


South Carolina is divided into the four counties of Gran- 
ville, Colleton, Berkley, and Craven; and North Caro- 
lina is divided into the two counties of as gar fe 
bemarle. The principal town of South ina is 
Charles-town, ſituated on. the point of a peninſula formed 


by Aſhley and Cooper rivers ; the former being navigable 


for ſhips 20 miles above the town, but for boats and pet- 
tiaugres about 40 miles: the other is not navigable for 


ſhips ſo far, tho' for leſſer veſſels much farther. The 


town of Beaufort, on the iſland of Port Royal, about 50 
miles S. of Charles- town, is alſo a tolerable port, and the 


ſtation of the Britiſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas ; and George- 


town, about 50 miles to the north of. Charles-town, is 
alſo a port of ſome reputation. But there has not yet 


been diſcovered any one good harbour on the coaſt of 


North Carolina ; the beſt they have being at Roanoak, at 
the mouth of Albemarle river, and at Pimlico ; tho” here 


. 


ployed annually 200 ſhips, laden with merchandiſes of 
the country; for it appears, from the cuſtom-houſe books, 


that, in the year 1730, there failed from Charles-town 
207 ſhips, moſt of them for England ; which carried, 
among other goods, 41,957 barrels of rice, about 500 lb. 
weight per barrel, 10,754 barrels of pitch, 2063 of tar, 


and 1159 of turpentine; 300 caſks of deer-ſkins, contain- 


ing 8 or 900 each, which they purchaſe of the Indians 
for lead, powder, coarſe cloth, vermilion, and iron ware; 


\ beſides a great quantity of Indian corn, peaſe, beans, beef, 


pork, and other ſalted fleſh ; with a conſiderable number 
of beams, planks, and timber for building, moſt part of 
cedar, cypreſs, ſaſſafras, oak, walnut, and pine. 


As the mulberry-trees are very numerous, a good manu- 
facture of ſilk may be eaſily eſtabliſhed; but the planters 
confine themſelves chiefly to the production of rice, pitch, 


and tar: however, it is to be obſerved, that North Caro- 


lina produces a good quantity of tobacco, and but little 


rice; as alſo that South Carolina, on the contrary, pro- 


are di i 
Virginia, at preſent, is bounded by the river. Potomack, 
which divides it from Maryland, on the north-eaſt, by the 
Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, by North Carolina on the 


duces | ery quantities of rice, and little tobacco; but they 


inct colonies, under different governors, 


ſouth, and 12 — Apalachian mauntains on the weſt; be · 


ing ſituated between 36 and 39 deg. of N. lat. and be- 
tween 74 and 80 deg. of W. lon. containing about 200 

and about 130 from 
eaſt to weſt, of cultivated landes. 
The colonization of this country has been already related: 
their principal trade is in tobacco; tho” all ſorts of naval 
ſtores may be produced there, which are neglected for 
the more general] and profitable commodity of the country, 
as it affords a comfortable livelihood for the planters, 
employs yearly 200 large ſhips, and brings in a revenue of 
200,000 1. annually to the Britiſh government, where their 
only foreign confiderable trade is carried on, They had 
alſo a foreign trade to the Caribbee iſfands, where they 
exported. lumber, cotn, and fleſh; for which they 
rum, ſugar, and molaſſes, 'in return; but New England, 
New York, and Carolina, have fupplanted them in this 
branch of buſineſs. 


7 
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The Virginia tobacco is of two kinds; the York river, ot 


ſweet-ſcented, which is generally for the conſumption of 
Great Britain, being eſteemed the beſt in the world ; and 
the Oronoac, which is hotter in the mouth, and is ſent 
from England to Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Ruſſia; where 30,000 hogſheads have been exported 


in a yea; and granting 41. a hogſhead to be cleared by 


them at foreign markets, the profit is 120,000 l. See 7o- 
bacco. | £1 5 


Virginia abounds in oaks, cedars, pines, eypreſſes, cheſ- 


nut- trees, elm, afh, beech, ſaſſafras, hickories, and ſome 
other trees. It has plenty of paſture-ground, well ſtored 
with cattle; alſo mines of coal, iron, and lead, as well 
as quarries of ſtone. | 
The principal towns are Williamſburgh, and James-town : 


but neither of theſe are any ways conſiderable ; for every 


mers chuſes to reſide upon his eftate, and moſt of them 
ie adjacent to the principal rivers, where ſhips can come 
almoſt up to their doors, and take in their tobacco; fo 
that tho' the country is extremely populous, there are no 
well inhabited towns in the whole province. However, 
the country is very convenient for navigation, where ſhips 


enter, between Cape Charles and Cape Henry, into the 


great bay of Cheſepeak; which runs up through Virginia 


and Maryland, almoſt due north, 300 miles and upwards ; 


being about 28 miles over in the entrance, in moſt places 
about 20 miles broad, and navigable almoſt all the way 
for ſhips of conſiderable burthen ; beſides, four great ri- 
vers fall into the weſt-fide of this bay, which riſe in the 


 Apalachian mountains, all of them running from the N. 


W. to the S. E. The moſt ſoutherly of theſe is James- 
river, called 2 Powhaton, being generally 
about two miles over, and navigable at leaſt 80 miles: 


Vork river, whoſe Indian name was Pamunky, is a little 
to the northward of James river: north of York river is 


the river of Rappahanock ; the two laſt being equally 
broad with York river; and to the northward of Rappa- 
hanock is the river Patowmack, being navigable near 200 


miles, and from 7 to ꝙ miles broad. 


Maryland was granted, under patent, to Lord Baltimore 
in 1631, by King Charles I. who gave it this denomina- 
tion in honour of his Queen Henrietta-Maria; being a 
colony ſituated between the 38th and 40th degrees of 


northern latitude, and between the 74th and 78th degrees 


of weſtern longitude. The north; end of the bay of 


Cheſepeak divides Maryland into two parts, called the 


Eaſtern and Weſtern ſhores, which are bounded by part 
of Penſylvania and the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, by Vir. 
ginia on the ſouth, and by the Apalachian mountains on 
the weſt; being about 140 miles long from north to ſouth, 
tho' not ſo broad from eaſt to weſt. | 


This colony has the advantage of ſeveral fine navigable 


rivers, as well as Virginia; the Patuxent and Severn be- 


ing on the weſtern ſhore; and, on the other fide, the Chip- 


tonk, Cheſter, and Saſſarfa. The principal towns are 


Annapolis, and St. Mary's, both convenient ports; but 


the ſame humour prevails among the inhabitants here as 
in Virginia, of living on their reſpeQtive plantations, and 
not in towns. Lord Baltimore took ſuch care in eſta- 


bliſhing the colony, that he had little interruption from 
the Indians; whereby Maryland ſoon became a rival to 


Virginia in the cultivation of tobacco, and the heir of that 


6k e family is now the proprietor of this colon 


The Maryland tobacco, which is generally Called Oran- 
oko, is ſtronger than that of Virginia, and employs 150 


ſhips yearly; but its greateſt demand is for the eaſtern and 


northern parts of Europe. 


This province is divided into eleyen counties; St. Ma- 


ry's, Charles, Prince George, Calvert, Anne-Arundel, 


and Baltimore counties, being on the weſtern ſide of the 
bay; and Somerſet, Dorcheſter, Talbot, Kent, and Ce- 


ell counties, being on the eaſtern fide. 


The barter” of tobacco in the provinces of Virginia and 


Maryland anſwers all_the uſes of gold and filver; all the 
neceſſaries of life being ſold for tobacco, inſtead of money. 
* Perſhlvania, New Vork, and New Jerſey, were firſt 


inhabited by the Dutch, but were reduced, or ceded, to 
the ſubjetion of the crown of England under the reign of 


King Charles the Second, in 1684, who transferred them 


to bis brother the Duke of York ; and his Highneſs par. 
; „ HEM ce led 
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or America, where they ſhould think fit, between 34 and 
41 deg, of lat. and ſhould have all the territorial juriſdic- 
tion for 50 miles either way, 700 the coaſt of N. and 


S. and 100 miles to the weſtwar within land; alſo all | 
the iflands oppoſite the coaſt for 100 miles at fea ; and that 


no other ſubjects ſhould be permitted to ſettle themſelves 
on the lands to the weſtward of this colony, without their 
ſeave. And his Majefty alſo granted letters- patent to Tho. 
Hanham, Raleigh Gilbert, William Parker, and George 
Popham, of Briſtol, Exeter, and Plymouth, and all others 
who ſhould aſſociate with them, ordaining that they 
ſhould be called the ſecond colony, and might extend 
their plantation to 45 degrees of latitude, with the 

like privileges gfanted to the firſt wy wb It was or- 
dained, that the reſpective colonies ſhould not plant, 
within the ſpace of 100 miles of each other : that each 


tompany ſhould have a council, conſiſting of thirteen +. 


erſons, in whom the government ſhould be lodged, but 
limited by certain articles under the privy ſeal. They 
were empowered to dig mines in and beyond their _ 
tive limits to the weſtward, paying the crown a fifth of 
all gold, and a fifteenth of all copper-ore, they ſhould get ; 
and they were alſo empowered to ſeize all ſhips trading 
within their reſpective limits, to coin money, raiſe forces, 
and other acts of prerogative. . 4 
The London adventurers immediately ſent out three ſhips, 
with 110 planters, under Capt. Chriſtopher Newport, 
who entered the bay of Cheſepeak ; 'where he landed, 
and formally took poſſeſtion of the country, in the name of 
King James I. He contracted a friendſhip with ſome of 
the weroances, or kings of the country, and ſailed up the 
river Powhaton, to which he gave the name of James ri- 
ver, in ſearch of a proper place to ſettle the colony ; where 
they erected the foundation of James town, between 40 
and 50 miles from the mouth of the river ; after which 
Capt. Newport returned to England, leaving the colony 
under the direction of Capt. Smith, who ma 
- coveries in the interior part of the country, and ſoon re- 
ceived a reinforcement of ſix or ſeven ſhips from England, 


with between 3 and 400 planters. 


As the council in Virginia had incurred the diſpleaſure of 


the company in England, the latter procured a new patent 
from King James, whereby they were empowered to ap- 
point a governor, with a more ample authority than they 
'had by the preceding patent, and prevailed on the Lord 
De la War to accept of the government of their new co- 
lony, who made his arrival in the country, and formed a 
regular eſtabliſhment among the planters. 

The government of Viiginia contracted alliances with the 


Indians, and were reinforced by 1200 men from England; 


when the plantations of tobacco began to be very nume- 
' rous, in which they were principally aſſiſted by the intro- 
duction of negroes, in the year 1 620. The * was 
ſoon in a flouriſhing condition, extending their planta- 
tions, and receiving additional ſupplies from 'England, 


till they became too formidable for the Indians: but th: 
company gave no proper attention to the preſervation of 


the coloniſts, which induced King Charles I. to diſſolve 


the patent, and reduce the country and government under 


his own immediate direction, appointing the governor 
and council himſelf ; reſerving to himſelf a quit-rent of 
28. for every hundred acres, and ſo in proportion for any 
leſſer number. His Majeſty re-eſtabliſhed the conſtitution 
by a governor, council, and aſſembly ; which made the 
government fimilar to that of England, increaſed the 
number of coloniſts, and put the ſettlement in a very 
' proſperous condition. FR HE TS 
la this manner the colony continued, tho” not exempt from 
ſeveral invaſions of the Indians: but, after the reſtoration 
of King Charles II. peace and commerce were eſtabliſhed 
with the Indians by a law, and their boundaries preſcri- 
bed: ſeveral other acts were made ſuiting the neceſſity of 
the government; ſo that nothing then ſeemed to remain 
but the improvement of the country; upon which the 
duty of 28. per hogſhead on all tobaecos, and 1's. per ton 
port duty on ſhipping, were made perpetual, for ſupport 
of the government. ot only 
ginia was eſtabliſhed, but alſo all the other extenſive ooun- 


as the coaſt is extended from the S. W. to the N. E. they 


originally called by the natives Apalacha, and by the Spa- 


French Canada, extending from 50 to 64 deg. of N. lat. 


 nization of theſe countries; which are divided as follows, 


ſeveral diſ- 
river Savannah on the north; bounded by the ocean on the 


were in poſſeſſion of this country, they were frequently 


charter for eſtabliſhing this colony was granted by his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, in 1733, to the Lord Viſcount Percival, 


| Corti colpredending the two provinces of North and 


us, not only the colony of Vir- 
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tries belonging to the Britiſh government on the northern 


coaſt of America, and in the iſlands of the Weſt Indies, 
ſituated between the Atlantic ocean, the North ſea, and 
the gulph of Mexico, . comprehending the following di- 
viſions and iſlands. 141 in 


The ſeveral parts of the Britiſh empire on the continent of 
North America, except Hudſon's bay, or New Britain, 
lie contiguous, extending along the eaſtern coaſt from 3c 
deg. of northern latitude, to 50 and upwards ; lying be- 
tween the 63d and 83d degrees of weſtern longitude ; and, 


are about 1500 miles in length, tho' generally under 200 
miles broad, but in no places 400, unleſs the Ifoquois; and 
other Indian nations under the protection of Great Bri- 
tain, are included. All this part of the continent was 


niards Florida. It was afterwards divided by the Engliſh 
into N. and 8. Virginia; but it is now ſubdivided into the 
following provinces; Georgia, N. and S. Carolina, Virginia, 
2 Penſylvania, New Jerſey, New York, New 
England, and Nova Scotia or Acadia; . beſides à tenth 

province called New Britain, or the Terra de Labarador, 
which is much the fame with the country called Hudſon's 
bay and ſtreights; being ſeparated from the reſt of the Bri- 
tiſh territories by the river St. Lawrence, and part of the 


and lying between 60 and go deg. of weſtern lon. The 
Britiſh iſlands in America are, Barbadoes, St. Chriſtophers, 
Antigua, Montſerat, Nevis, Dominica, Barbuda, and An- 
guilla, among the Caribbees or Antilles; Jamaica, the 
Lucayas or Bahama iſlands, Newfoundland, and the iſlands 
of Bermudas, where upwards of 6c,000 families have 
arrived, at different times, from England, for the colo- 
according to their reſpective ſituations. _ 0 5441 
Georgia is a new province, denominated ſo in honour of 


K. Geo. II. being ſeparated from South Carolina by the 


eaſt; by the river Alatamaha, which ſeparates it from 
Spaniſh Florida, on the ſouth ; and by Indian Florida on 
the weſt ; containing about 124 miles in length, from north 
to ſouth, and about 200 from eaſt to weſt. As the Indians 


ſtimulated by the Spaniards at Auguſtine, to make depre- 
dations on ſouthern frontier of Carolina; therefore a 


and 19 other gentlemen, truſtees and proprietors of the 
colony, with the principal views of providing a ſubſiſtence 
or poor and indigent families at home, and making a 
barrier for South Carolina; which was effectually carried 
into execution under the conduct of General 6 
who eſtabliſhed a trade with the Indian nations adjacent 
to the colony; and, by his prudent behaviour, ſo attracted 
their affection as to make them retain the higheſt venera- 
tion and eſteem for ſo brave, ſo meritorious a governor, 
and at all times to ſhew an inviolable attachment to the 
Britiſh nation. The colony -was ſpeedily and populouſly 
inhabited; Frederica, the capital town, was ſoon erected; 
as alſo Savannah, and ſeveral other towns built; beſides 
Hampſtead, Highgate, and ſome other villages, the whole 
defended by ſeveral forts. 544 EIS 


The Indians ſupplied the colony annually with 10,000 Ib. 
weight of deer · ſæins, beaver, and other furs; which were 
chiefly paid for in woollen goods and iron, being the pro- 
duce and manufacture of England: and the colony gives 
the ſtrongeſt indications of amply. rewarding her mother- 
country with a confiderable produce of ſilk, cochineal, 
indigo, olives, oil, and cotton, if properly cultivated ; 
but the government has lately taken it out of the hands of 
the truſtees. e 


South Carolina, is bounded by Virginia on the north; the 
Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, Georgia on the South, and by 
Indian Florida on the weſt; extending from 32 to 36 
deg. of N. lat. that is, on the weft to the Apalachian 

mountains, which run through Florida from the S. W. to 


the N. E. at about 150 miles from the ocean. This 
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ſhips have little ſecurity. 


confine themſelves chiefly to the production of rice, 
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colony was eſtabliſhed in 166 5 under a patent granted by 
King Charles II. to Edward Earl of Clarendon, and fix 
other proprietors, who gave this denomination to the 


country, in honour of his Majeſty ; but neglected to plant 


the colony, till the year 1670; when it was carried on, 
for a conſiderable time, with no manner of advantage, 


which was entirely owing to ſeveral miſunderſtandings 


between the proprietors. Therefore King George II. in 
1728, purchaſed their ſeveral intereſts; and, ſince that 
time, it has been apparent, that it is the joint intereſt of 
prince and people to encourage theſe plantations; which, 
if well managed, may furniſh Great Britain, in time, 
with naval ſtores, filk, wine, and oil, which ſhe is at 


- preſent compelled to purchaſe of foreigners; and, at the 


ſame time, advance her own manufaQures, by exporting 
them to theſe colonies, in return for thoſe products, as 


alſo for the ſkins, furs, olives, rice, cotton, indigo, gin- 


ger, tobacco, ſarſaparilla, turmerick, and ſnakes-root, 
which are produced here in conſiderable quantities. 
South Carolina is divided into the four counties of Gran- 
ville, Colleton, Berkley, and Craven; and North Caro- 
lina is divided into the two counties of Clarendon and Al- 


bemarle. The principal town of South Carolina is 


Charles-town, fituated on the point of a peninſula formed 


by Aſhley and Cooper rivers ; the former being navigable 


for ſhips 20 miles above the town, but for boats and pet- 


tiaugres about 40 miles: the other is not navigable for 


ſhips ſo far, tho' for leſſer veſſels much farther. The — 


town of Beaufort, on the iſland of Port Royal, about 50 
miles S. of Charles-town,, is alſo a tolerable port, and the 
ſtation of the Britiſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas ; and George- 
town, about 50 miles to the north of Charles-town, is 
alſo a port of ſome reputation. But there has not yet 


been diſcovered any one good harbour on the coaſt of 


North Carolina ; the beſt they have being at Roanoak, at 
the mouth of Albemarle river,' and at Pimlico ; tho” here 


The trade of Carolina is ſo conſiderable, as to. have em- 


ployed annually 200 ſhips, laden with merchandiſes of 


the country ; for it appears, from the cuſtom-houſe books, 


— that, in the year 1730, there failed from Charles-town 
207 ſhips, moſt of them for England ; which carried, 
among other goods, 41, 95 7 barrels of rice, about 500 lb. 


weight per barrel, 10,754 barrels of pitch, 2063 of tar, 
and 1159 of turpentine; 300 caſks of deer-ſkins, contain- 
ing 8 or 900 each, which they purchaſe of the Indians 
for lead, powder, coarſe cloth, vermilion, and iron ware; 
beſides a great quantity of Indian corn, peaſe, beans, beef, 
pork, and other ſalted fleſh ; with a confiderable number 
of beams, planks, and timber for building, moſt part of 
cedar, cypreſs, ſaſſafras, oak, walnut, and pine. 
As the mulberry-trees are very numerous, a good manu- 
facture of ſilk may be eaſily eſtabliſhed; but the planters 
pitch 

and tar: however, it is to be obſerved, that North 5 
lina produces a good quantity of tobacco, and but little 
rice; as alſo that South Carolina, on the contrary, pro- 
duces great quantities of rice, and little tobacco; but they 
are diſtinct colonies, under different governors. 
Virginia, at preſent, is bounded by the river Potomack, 
which divides it from Maryland, on the north eaſt, by the 
Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, by North Carolina. on the 
ſouth, and 18 Apalachian mountains on the weſt ; be · 


tween 74 and 80 deg. of W. lon. containing about 200 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and about 130 from 
eaſt to weſt, of cultivated lands. © © 

The colonization of this country has been already related: 


their principal trade is in tobacco; tho all ſorts of naval 


ſtores may be produced there, which are neglected for 
the more general and profitable commodity of the country, 
as it affords a comfortable livelihood for the planters, 
employs yearly 200 large ſhips, and brings in a revenue of 
200,000 1. annually to the Britiſh government, where their 
only foreign confiderable trade is carried on, They had 
alſo a foreign trade tb the Caribbee iſfands, where the 
exported. lumber, cotn, and fleſh; for which they too 
rum, fugar, and molaſſes, in return; but New England, 
New York, and Carolina, have fupplanted them in this 
branch of buſine(s, | 


tween 36 and 39 deg. of N. lat. and be- 


ry's, 
Td Beta counties, being on the weſtern ſide of the 
bay; and Somerſet, Dorcheſter, Talbot, Kent, and Ce- 
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The Virginia tobacco is of two kinds ; the York river, of 
ſweet-ſcented, which is generally for the conſumption of . 
Great Britain, being eſteemed the beſt in the world ; and 
the Oronoac, which is hotter in the mouth, and is fent 
from England to Holland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Ruſſia; where 30,000 hogſheads have been exported 
in a year; and granting 41. a hogſhead to be cleared by 


them at foreign markets, the profit is 120,000 1, See To- 


bacco. 


Virginia abounds in oaks, cedars, pines, eypreſſes, cheſ- 


nut- trees, elm, aſh, beech, ſaſſafras, hickories, and ſome 
other trees. It has plenty of paſture-ground, well ſtored 
with cattle; alſo mines of coal, iron, and lead, as well 
as quarries of ſtone. | | 

The principal towns are Williamſburgh, and James-town : 
but neither of theſe are any ways conſiderable ; for every 
pane chuſes to reſide upon his eſtate, and moſt of them 
ie adjacent to the principal rivers, where ſhips can come 
almoſt up to their doors, and take in their tobacco; ſo 
that tho' the country is extremely populous, there are no 
well inhabited towns in the whole province. However, 
the country is very convenient ſor navigation, where ſhips 


enter, between Cape Charles and Cape Henry, into the 


great bay of Cheſepeak; which runs up through Virginia 
and Maryland, almoſt due north, 300 miles and upwards ; 
being about 28 miles over in the entrance, in moſt places 


about 20 miles broad, and navigable almoſt all the way 


for ſhips of conſiderable burthen ; beſides, four great ri- 
vers fall into the weſt-fide of this bay, which riſe in the 


Apalachian mountains, all of them running from the N. 


W. to the S. E. The moſt ſoutherly of theſe is James- 
river, called by the Indians Powhaton, being generally 
about two miles over, and navigable at leaſt 80 miles: 


Vork river, whoſe Indian name was Pamunky, is a little 


to the northward of James river : north of York tiver is 


the river of Rappahanock ; the two laſt being equally 


broad with York river; and to the northward of Rappa- 
hanock is the river Patowmack, being navigable near 200 


miles, and from 7 to 9 miles broad. 


Maryland was granted, under patent, to Lord Baltimore 
in 1631, by King Charles I. who gave it this denomina- 
tion in honour of his Queen Henrietta-Maria ; being a 


colony ſituated between the 38th and 40th degrees of 


northern latitude, and between the 7 4th and 78th degrees 
of weſtern longitude. The north-end of the bay of 


| Cheſepeak divides egy {nn into two parts, called the 
_ Eaſtern and Weſtern 


ores, Which are bounded by part 
of Penſylvania and the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt, by Vir 


ginia on the ſouth, and by the Apalachian mountains on 


the weſt ; being about 140 miles long from north to ſouth, 
tho' not ſo broad from eaſt to weſt, . 


This colony has the advantage of ſeveral fine navigable 
| Tivers, as well as Virginia; the Patuxent and Severn be- 


ing on the weſtern ſhore; and, on the other fide, the Chip- 


tonk, Cheſter, and Saſſarfa. The principal towns are 
Annapolis, and St. Mary's, both convenient ports; but 


the ſame humour prevails among the inhabitants here as 


in Virginia, of living on their reſpective plantations, and 


not in towns. Lord Baltimore took ſuch care in eſta- 


bliſhing the colony, that he had little interruption from 

the Indians; whereby Maryland ſoon became a rival to 
Virginia in the cultivation of tobacco, and the heir of that 

noble family is now the proprietor of this any: | 
The Maryland tobacco, which is generally called Oraon- 
ode, is ſtronger than that of Virginia, and employs 150 


ſhips yearly ; but its greateſt demand is for the eaſtern and 


northern parts of Europe. 


;T pls proyince is divided into eleven counties ; St, Ma- 
Charles, Prince George, Calvert, Anne-Arundel, 


ell counties, being on the eaſtern ſide. 


The barter of tobacco in the provinces of Virginia and 
Maryland anſwers all the uſes of gold and ſilver; all the 
neceſſaries of life, being ſold for tobacco, inſtead of money. 
* Parſylvania, New York, and New Jerſey, were firſt 
inhabited by the Dutch, but were reduced, or ceded, to 
the ſubzection of the crown of England under the reign of 


King Charles the Second, in 1684, who transferred them 
to bis brother the Duke of York ; and his Highneſs par. 
3 ce led 
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celled them out to under-proprietors, among whom Wil- 
liam Pen, Eſq; a quaker, obtained this part of the country, 
which he called after his own name, the province being 
now a propriety in that family. This colony lies be- 
tween 39 and 42 deg. of N. lat. and between 75 and 79 
deg. of weſtern lon. being bounded by the country of the 
Iroquois, or five Indian nations, on the north; by New 
Vork and New Jerſey, from which it is ſeparated for the 
molt part by De la War bay and river, on the eaſt ; and by 
Maryland on the ſouth and weſt ; containing about 200 
miles in length from north to ſouth, but of an unequal 
breadth. There are ſeveral navigable rivers in this co- 
lony, which give large ſhips a commodious paſſage up 
into the heart of the country ; but of thefe the river De 
la War is the moſt remarkable, which riſing far north in 
the country of the Iroquois, and dividing this province 
from that of New Jerſey, falls into the Atlantic ocean, 


between the promontories of Cape May and Cape Hin- 
. lopen ; being navigable for 200 miles and upwards with 
large veſſels, whereby this country is rendered admirably - 


well ſituated for a foreign trade. 


The city of Philadelphia being a large, populous, and ex- 


tenſive place, is the capital of the province, and is ſituated 
upon the river De la War, in 40 deg. 30 min. N. lat.; 
The town of Newcaſtle is alſo a conſiderable port, and 
there are ſeveral other places well inhabited, : 


The produce of Penſylvania conſiſts in horſes, pipe-ſtaves, 


pork, beef, and fiſh, ſalted and barrelled up, ſkins, and 
furs; all ſorts of grain, as wheat, rye, peaſe, oats, bar- 
ley, buck-wheat, Indian corn, Indian peaſe and beans ; 
pot-aſhes, wax, ſome little quantities of rice and tobacco, 
and ſome other inferior articles, which they chiefly ex- 


port to the Caribbee iſlands ; from whence they receive, in 
return, rum, ſugar, molaſſes, filver, negroes, ſalt, and 

wine. They fend ſome of their corn into Europe; and 
they receive from Great Britain, houſhold-goods, cloath- 


ing of all kinds, hard-ware, tools, and toys. But their 
trade with the Indians is chiefly in the ſkins and furs of 


wild beaſts; for which they exchange cloathing, arms, 
ammunition, rum, and other ſpirits, | 


The inhabitants of this province have ſet up no remark- 


able manufacture of their own; nor can they be ſaid to 


have any ſtaple- commodity; tho', from the ſituation of 
Philadelphia, it commands a flouriſhing trade. 


New Jerſey, and New York, are both royal governments ; 


the former lying between 74 and 76 deg. of W. lon. and 
between 39 and 41 deg. of N. lat. about 140 miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and 60 miles from eaſt to 


| welt; being bounded on the north by Hudſon's river, 


which divides it from New York ; by the Atlantic ocean 
on the eaſt and ſouth; and by De la War bay and river, 
which ſeparate it from Penſylvania, on the weſt ; the pro- 
vince being uſually ſubdivided into Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey, 
having generally the ſame governor with New York, but 
New Yirk is bounded by the river of St. Lawrence, 
which ſeparates it from Canada, on the north-weſt and 
north ; by New England, and the Atlantic ocean, on the 
eaſt and ſouth ; and by Eaſt Jerſey, from which it is ſe- 


parated by the river De la War, on the weſt; lying be- 
tween 76 and 80 deg. of weſtern lon. excluſive of Long 
Ifland, the eaſt-end whereof lies in 72 deg. of weſtern ' 


lon. and between 41 and 47 deg. of N. lat. However, 
the Iroquois, and their allies, inhabit the countries be- 


tween theſe provinces, and the lakes of Erie, Champlain, 


and Ontario; where they form a fecure boundary againſt 


the French of Canada, and carry on a conſiderable trade in 


beaver-ſkins with the Engliſh. Ros 
There are ſeveral navigable rivers in theſe countries ; but 


the principal is Hudſon's river, which riſes from a ſmall 


lake between the lakes of Ontario and Champlain, con- 
tinuing its courſe due fouth, when it falls into the ſea be- 


- tween Long Iſland and Staten Ifland, 


New Jerſey is about 140 miles long upon the coaſt, and 
about 80 broad ; Eaſt Jerſey being divided into the counties 
of Monmouth, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Bergen; but Weſt 
Jerſey conſiſts only of the county of Cape May | 


The principal towns in New Jerſey are Burlington, ſi- 
tuated in an iſland in the middle of the river De la War; 


_ foil, which makes ſhip-bui 
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Perth-Amboy, in Eaſt Jerſey, pleaſantly ſituated at the 
mouth of Raritan river ; and Elizabeth town, N. of Perth- 
Cong #, which rivers are navigable for ſhips of burthen, 
New York is about 200 miles long from ſouth to north, 
and about 25 miles broad; being divided into the coun- 
ties of Richmond, Suffolk, Queen's county, New York 
county, Cheſter, King's county, Orange, Ducheſs, and 
Albany; but the five ſaſt counties are ſaid to be inhabited 
by Dutch, or ſuch as are of Dutch deſcent. There are 
alſo Staten Iſland, and Long Ifland, or Naſſau Iſland, be- 
fore the mouth of Hudſon's river; the former being 
about 14 miles long, and 8 broad; the latter about 120 


miles in length, and 18 in breadth ; as likewiſe the iſland 


of Manahattan, or Manhatan, at the mouth of Hudſon's 
river, being about 12 miles long, and 3 broad. 

The principal place in New York, is the city of New 
York, ſituated on Manahattan iſland ; being a large, 
handfome, and populous place; where there is an excel- 
lent harbour, furniſhed with commodious keys and ware- 
houſes, from whence ſome hundreds of ſhips and veſſels 
are annually employed in its foreign trade and fiſheries ; 


| Kingſton, New Albany, and Schenectada, are alſo places 


of trade. | | | 

The commodities of theſe colonies are much the ſame as 
thoſe of Penſylvania, conſiſting of the ſame fort of grain, 
fleſh, fiſh, timber, and cattle, beſides ſome tobacco, 
peaſe, apples, onions, flour, pipe-ſtaves, and ſtrong 
beer, which they export to the Britiſh and other foreign 
vs apa z receiving, in exchange, rum, ſugar, mo- 
laſſes, cocoa, indigo, logwood, cotton, wool, and other 


articles. They likewiſe ſend their fiſh and pipe- ſtaves to 


the Madera and Azores iſlands ;. from whence they receive 
wine and brandy ; and they deal largely with the Indians 
for furs and ſkins. They are alſo employed in the fiſhery 
for whales, as well as cod-fiſh ; which they carry to ſeve- 
ral parts of Europe; bringing the rum, molaſſes, log- 
wood, cocoa, whale oil and bone, to England ; which, 


with a conſiderable quantity of money, ſerve to make uß 
the deficiency on the ballance of trade there, from whence 


they are ſupplied with furniture, tools, hardware, and the 
woollen manufacture. Tn boo 1 

New England received its denomination from K. Charles I. 
when Prince of Wales; being ſituated between 41 and 
45 deg. of N. lat: and between 67 and 73 deg. of weſtern 
lon. comprehending the ſeveral colonies or governments 
of the Maſſachuſets, New Hampſhire, Connecticut, and 


| Rhode Ifland, with Providence plantation; bounded: by 


Canada on the north-weſt, by Nova Scotia on the north- 


_ eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean on the eaſt and ſouth, and by 


New York on the weſt ; the whole length extending 300 
miles, and from 100 to 200 broad. | 


The four provinces have different conſtitutions, and-ge- 


nerally different governors ; but the Maſſachuſet colony is 


ſuperior to the reſt in opulence, trade, and number of .in- 
babitants ; its principal town being Boſton, ſituated on a 
peninſula at the bottom of a fine Fg being a very com- 
modious and flouriſhing port. The principal town of 
Connecticut, is New London; of Rhode Iſland, New- 
port; and of New Hampſhire, Portſmouth. - 215 


There are ſeveral navigable rivers in this country, as the 


Connecticut, the Thames, the Patuxet, the Merrimech, 
the Piſcataway, the Saco, the Caſco, and ſome others ; 


but the moſt remarkable is that of Piſcataway, which runs 


from W. to E. and falls into the ſea near the town of 


Portſmouth in Hampſhire; the mouth of which is more 


like an arm of the ſea than a river, being capable of re- 
ceiving the largeſt ſhips. Grapes 


All theſe colonies abound in grain, and the ſame provi- 


ſions as thoſe of Penſylvania and New Vork: the foreſt- 
trees, and others, are cedar, oak, aſh, elm, cypreſs, pine, 
fir, aſpin, beech, walnut, cheſnut, hazel, ſaſſafras, ſu- 
mack, and other woods uſed in dying and tanning lea- 


ther. Their fir-trees are of an uncommon growth, and 

furniſh the royal navy of England with maſts and yards; 

they draw alſo from theſe, and other trees, pitch, tar, ro- 

ſin, turpentine, gums, and balms uſed in phyſic and ſur- 

| gy : beſides, the ſoil is proper for hemp and flax; ſo that 
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p may be built and rigged out with the produce of the 
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in this country; where the merchants build them for their 
Britiſh correſpondents, which are freighted full from Boſ- 


ton to the Weſt Indies; and very often the profit is equal to 


that of the freight to England, They have alſo many 
noble advantages, by carrying on a whale-fiſhery in Green- 
land, and a cod-fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland; 
beſides, the ſperma-ceti whale is: found upon their own 
coaſt ; by which means they principally ſupply their mo- 
ther-country with whale-bone and whale-oil. "They em- 
ploy near 500 fail of ſhips, with 4000 ſeamen, annually 


in their trade, which they alſo carry on to the Britiſh ſu- 


r=colonies, and the Dutch at Surinam and Curaſſou, 
where they ſend horſes, ſeveral kinds of live ſtock, ſalt 
proviſions of fleſh and fiſh, flour, peaſe, cyder butter, 
onions, oils, turpentine, ſhips, and lumber, that is, deal- 
boards, pipe-ſtaves, hodps, and ſhingles. To the ſouthern 
colonies they ſend rum, molaſſes, imported ſalt for the 
fiſhery, and all ſorts of proviſions. They alſo ſend their 


ſhips to the bay of Honduras for logwood, which they 


tranſport to Europe, as they alſo do ſugar from the Welt 
Indies. They manufaRure coarſe linen and woollen cloth 
for their own uſe, as well as iron tools and utenſils ; be- 
ſides, they have manufactures of hats and paper, from 
which the Britiſh merchants endeavour to divert them, as 


being prejudicial to their mother - country, tho their im- 


ports from thence have been computed at 300, ooo J. a 
year; but if Great Britain would encourage their raiſing 


naval ſtores, and their works of iron, this would prove 
extremely advantageous to both; becauſe naval ſtores are 


now imported from Norway, and other places in the 
Baltic, to Great Britain in foreign bottoms; as alſo is 


iron from Sweden, which drains the nation of immenſe 


ſums of money. 


Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, comprehending Acadia, is 


bounded by the bay and river of St. Lawrence on the 


north-eaſt and north-weſt ; by the Atlantic ocean on the 
eaſt ; by the ſame ocean, and the bay of Fundi, on the 
ſouth ; and by part of Canada, and part of New Eng- 
land, on the weſt ; lying between 43 and 51 deg. of N. 
lat. and beween 63 and 70 deg. of W. lon, being about 
500 miles in length from north to ſouth, and about 300 


miles from eaſt to weſt. e 
This country was formerly inhabited by a Scotch colony, 


ſent over, in 1622, by William Alexander, then Lord 


Secretary of Scotland: but that colony failing, the French 


took poſſeſſion of the country, calling it by the name of 
Acadia; tho', by the treaty of Utrecht, the whole country 
was conceded to the crown of Great Britain. 

The French had eſtabliſned a conſiderable ſettlement 
there; and the Engliſh fortified Annapolis and Canſo, 
which were the only conſiderable improvements that were 
undertaken in this colony, till the year 1749 ; when the 
government of Great Britain ſent about 4000 coloniſts 
there, with four regiments of ſoldiers, to form a regular 
province, under the direction of the Hon. Edward Corn- 


wallis, Eſq; who was appointed Captain- General and Go - 


vernor in chief of the colony, and formed a ſettlement 
at the head of Chiboctou harbour, in the very centre of 


the ſouthern coaſt of the province, having Annapolis on 


the left, and Canſo on the right, where he founded the 
town of Hallifax; ſince which the colony has proceeded 


in a tolerable manner; tho” attended with ſome inconve- 


niencies by the reſentment of the Indians, inſtigated by 
the French of Canada, to interrupt the plantation of the 


Coloniſts. | , 157 F g 
By a proper colonization of Proteſtants in ſo valuable a 


tract of territory, more than an equal participation of the 
profits of the French fiſnery at Cape Breton muſt fall to 
the Engliſh ; a potent barrier is erected for the ſecurity. of 


the Britiſh provinces in North America, and a perpetual 


ſeminary for ſailors may be eſtabliſhed. , Great were the 
advantages to be expected from the formation of this co- 
lony ; becauſe it is equally commodious with Newfound- 
land for the fiſhery its harbours are ſo numerous and 


fine, as not to be exceeded in any part of the world; 


it abounds with ſalmon, and almoſt all kinds of freſh wa- 


ter fiſh, and has a great plenty of wild-fowl ; its woods 
are ſtocked with deer, and an uncommon variety of furred 


animals, eſpecially beayers, whoſe ſkins the Indians ex- 


change for European goods. The ſoil is very fertile, pro- 


N 


health than their plenty. 


both of them well guarded by forts. e e 

The iſland of Newfoundland is the moſt eaſterly part of 
North America; being ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, be- 
tween 47 and 52 deg. of N. lat. and between 55 and 60 
deg. of W. lon. ſeparated from New Britain by the nar- 


{3 cellary time for fiſhing, and drying of fiſh, 
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ducing all kinds of grain and proviſions ; the cuntry is 
covered with aſh, beech, elm, firs, maple, cedar, and 
pines, fit for naval uſes; beſides, it abounds with lime 
ſtones, and fine quarries for building. e 


New Britain, or Terra de Labarador, and Hudſon's bay, are 
ſeparated from Nova Seotia by the river of St. Lawrence, 


and part of Canada; extending from 49 to 64 deg. of N. 


lat. lying between 60 and go deg. of W. lon. This cold 
inhoſpitable country is but thinly inhabited with Indians; 
and the only part of it planted by any Europeans was the 
bottom, and the weſt- ſide of Hudſon's bay; where the 
Engliſh have four or five little forts and factories, the prin- 
cipal being Fort Albany, where the Hudſon's bay com- 
pany trade for furs and ſkins, to the value of 20,000 1. 
prime coſt annually ; of which three fourths are beayer - 
ſkins. See Hudſon's bay company. 

As for the Britiſh iſlands in America, it may be proper to 
2 with the Bermuda, or Summer Iſlands, which were 
diſcovered in 1522 by one Bermuda, a Spaniard; but 
Sir George Summers happening to run his ſhip a- ground 
here, in a voyage to Virginia, in the year 1609, found 
them deſerted; and the Engliſh have been in poſſeſſion of 
them ever ſince. They are a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, ſup- 


poſed to be 400 in number, and lying in a very narrow 


compaſs, almoſt in the ſhape of a in. ka crook, con- 
taining only about 20,000 good acres, and not above, one 
eighth part of them inhabited; being ſituated in the Atlantic 


| ocean, in 32 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. and in 65 deg. of 


W. lon. about 250 leagues eaſt of Charles town in South 
Carolina. i 2 

Theſe iſlands contain about 10,000 Engliſh people, be- 
ſides their ſlaves, being eſteemed the Montpelier of Ame- 
rica for health; nor are they more remarkable for their 
The inhabitants rear little ſu- 
gar or tobacco, and admit no convicts to be tranſported 
here; but apply themſelves principally to the making of 


Joinery work, building of flops for fale in the Weſt In- 


dies, making hats of palmeto-leaves, raiſing corn, fruit, 


. garden-ſtuff, and other proviſions, which they ſend to the 
other plantations ; beſides theſe, they have commoiities of 
ſilk, ſome cochineal, oranges, tortoiſe-ſhell, ambergreaſe, 
and pearls: but the European merchandiſes, fit for the 


Bermudas, are wines, brandy, corn, Iriſh beef, ſtuffs, 
206-0008. 55; | e 


The government belongs to che crown; and the chief 


town is that of St. George, ſituated in the N. W. part of 
theſe iſlands, on an iſland of the ſame name, which is 
about 16 miles long, and 3 broad, walled round in a man- 
ner with rocks; whereby it is rendered inacceflible to pi- 
rates or enemies, there being but two narrow entrances, 


row ſtreights of Belleiſle, and from Canada by the bay ot 
St. Lawrence, containing 350 miles in length, and 200 


in breadth; which was diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot in 


1497, but more particularly by Thorn and Elliot, of 


Briſtol, in 1527 ; and the Engliſh title thereto being re- 


newed, in the name-of Queen Elizabeth, in 1583, a co- 


lony was ſettled there about thirty years afterwards, 
As the French and Portugueſe fiſned on the coaſts, and 


carried on a trade with the Indians for ſkins and-furs, the 
Engliſh objected againſt ſuch proceedings, inſiſting on the 
ſole right of fiſhing on the coaſt, which was conceded to 
them by the French and Portugueſe in the reign of Ja. I. 


but, in the reign of Charles II. the French were ſuffered 
to ſettle at Placentia, and afterwards poſſeſſed themſelves 


of great part of the iſland : however, by the 13th article 
of the treaty of Utrecht, they entirely relinquiſhed the 


Whole iſland to the Britiſh crown; reſerving a liberty to 
catch fiſh, and dry them on the land, from Cape Bona- 
viſta to the northern point of the iſland, and from thence 
to Point Riche on the weſtern fide; tho the French are 
not to fortify any place in Newfoundland, or ere& any 
buildings there, beſides ſta 


and huts, uſual for drying 
of fiſh ; or are Mey to reſort to the iſland beyond the ne- 


E 


King Charles I | 
which in 1718 was made a royal government, and is 
commodiouſiy fituated to command the navigation of the 
gulph of Florida, thro' which the Spaniards convey all 
their wealth to Europe. „ 
Famaicaà is ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, between 76 and 


X. 
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This iſland is an exceeding mountainous, ſteril countty: 
however, the poverty of the land is compenſated by the 
abundance of cod, and other fiſh, ſwarming, in innume- 
rable ſhoals, on the adjacent fiſhing-banks; which have 
proved an inexhauſtible fund of wealth to the Engliſh, 
French, and other European nations, for 100 years paſt; 
eſpecially to the former, who thereby bring an increaſe of 
between 3 and 400,000 1. yearly to the national ſtock, be- 
fides the profits of the merchants, tradeſmen, and ma- 
riners; there being ſeldom leſs than 5 or 600 fail of ſhips 


of all nations, of which 150 are Engliſh, that load with 


cod · fiſn here, every ſeaſon, for the Mediterranean, and 


other parts of Europe. The principal bank lies about 20 
Teagues from Cape Race, the ſouth-weſt promontory, 
being about 100 leagues long, and 25 broad. There is 
another to the weſtward, called Green-bank, about 25 
teagues in length, and 12 in breadth ; where the fiſhing- 
feaſon continues from the vernal till the autumnal equinox, 
and of late ſomething longer. The coaſt affords abun- 
dance of commodious bays and harbours; and the prin- 


cipal towns are St. John's, Placentia, and Bonaviſta; 
which are ſmall places, and thinly inhabited. See Cod- 


e + 
1 1 Bahama, or Lucaya Iſlands, are the moſt eaſterly of 
all the Antilles ; being ſo numerous as to have been com- 
puted to be between 4 and 500 ſome of which are 160 
miles long, but are only rocks riſing above the water. 


They are bounded by the Atlantic ocean, and the coaſt of 
Florida, on the north and eaſt ; by the gulph of Florida 
on the weſt, and by Cuba and Hiſpaniola on the ſouth ; 


ſtretching from N. E. to S. W. between the 21ſt and 
27th deg. of N. lat. and between the 73d and 81ft deg. 
of W. lon. | 


The principal illands are Bahama, Providence, Eleuthera, 


and Harbour iſland; Lucayonequa, Andros, and Cigateo, 
Guanahani, Yumeta, Samana, Mayagnana, Exuma, 


Ynagua, Caicos, and Triangulo ; but the reſt are rather 


barren rocks than iſlands. _ | | 
The iſland of Bahama is between 40 and 50 miles Tong, 
and about 16 broad ; but it is thinly inhabited, and pro- 
ductive of nothing but Indian wheat, fowl. and rabbits: 
Providence is the ſeat of government, which is about 25 


miles long, and 21 broad, lying in the center of many 
other iſlands ; its principal commerce ariſing from the 


misfortunes of ſhipwrecked mariners, whom the people of 


Providence ſupply with proviſions, which they have from 
| Carolina: however, the iſland produces ſome ſalt, and 
braziletto wood. 


Theſe iſlands were the firſt part of America diſcovered by 
Columbus; when the adjacent ſeas abounded in pearl- 


| fiſheries, in which employment the avaritious Spaniards 
ſoon exterminated the whole race of Indians in the Baha- 
mas; afterwards Providence, and the neighbouring iſlands, 


became the refuge of pirates, and buccaneers : however, 
f eſtabliſned a colony at Providence, 


79 deg. of W. lon. and 17 and 19 deg. of N. lat. lying near 
5000 miles S. W. of England, about 100 miles S. of Cu- 
ba, 70 W. of Hiſpaniola, and upwards of 350 miles to 


the N. of Porto Bello, and Carthagena, on the coaſt of 


Terra Firma; containing about 140 miles in length, and 
about 60 in breadth. This iſland was difcovered by Co- 


lumbus in 1493, and ſoon afterwards planted by the Spa- 


niards; who cultivated the plantations, ſtocked the 
country, erected conſiderable towns, and continued in 
poſſeſſion till the year 1656; when Admiral Pen and Ge- 
neral Venables were ſent by the uſurper Cromwell to re- 


_- duce Hiſpaniola, where they were diſappointed in their at- 


t; when, to ſave their reputation, they invaded, and 


made a compleat conqueſt of Jamaica; which the Spa- 
niards have been fo far from attemptiſig to recover, that 
they yielded and confirmed it to Great Britain, by a ſubſe- 
„Went treaty of Peace. * 

The principal commodities of this ifahd are ſugar, rum, 


tobacco, cocoa, coffee, ginger, indigo, cotton, long pep- 
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per, caſſia, tamarines, guaiacum, china- root, ſarſaparilla, 


venellas gums and roots, ſalt, and piemento Ihe foreſts - 
afford prickle-pear, and feveral other woods, for dying; ag 
well as mahogony, and other timber, both for houfh6ld or- 


nament, and building of ſhips: the wild bulls and cows of the 
mountains afford tallow and hides; beſides, the great quan- 


tity of tortoiſcs that, in certain ſeaſons of the year, reſort the 


coaſts, are no indifferent object of the Jamaica commerce. 
However, fugar, rum, and logwood are the moſt confider- 


able articles of their merchandiſe, in 'both of which the 


1 have found a conſiderable diminution ; becauſe 
the lob value of ſugar may be very juſtly attributed to the 
great improvement the French have made in their ſugar- 
colonies, by the encouragement given them; particularly 
in allowing them to export their commodities to foreign 


markets, without firſt introducing them into any ef the 


ports of France; and from the low neſs of their duties, by 
which, and being under no neceſſity of double voyages, 
they could afford to underſel the planters of Jamaica. As 


logwood is the product of Jucutan, a peninſula, on each 
_ fide whereof are the bays of Campeachy and Honduras, 
the Spariiards have greatly interrupted them in this trade, 
by ſeizing and confiſcating the ſhips in that employment, 
which they pretended to be illicit; tho' the Engliſh have 


frequently aſſerted their right to that branch of traffic, 


which will be more amply expatiated upon under the ar- 
ticle of Spaniſh America. But here it may be proper to 
obſerve the imp tance of this trade, by the importation 
of logwood into Great Britain, from the year 1713 to 
17163 which was, communibus annis, 374 i tons, com- 
puted at 66,0001. a year; beſides, there are generally 
made 33,000 hogſheads of ſugar annually in Jamaica, and 


20,000 hogſheads of rum. 


The merchants of Jamaica generally employ 300 ſhips 
annually in the exportation of their coniniodities, which 
are principally ſent to Great Britain; from whence they 
receive woollen. and linen cloths, laces, cambrics, hats, 
ſhoes, ſtockings, ſilks, ribbands, hardware, wines, bran- Ml 
dy, beer, eyder, ſalt fiſh, ſalt fleſh, butter, cheeſe, ' ſoap, i 
candles, and other commodities; for which they pay a 
. conſiderable ballance in ſpecie. They alſo pay bullion for 
proviſions, and other goods, from the northern colonies ; 
tho this bullion is obtained by carrying on a prohibited 
trade with the inhabitants of Carthagena, Porto Bello, 
and other places on the Spaniſh main; where they diſ- 
poſe of great quantities of the Britiſh manufaQures for 


| Spaniſh coin, and bullion, 


Jamaica is very populouſly inhabited, having many com- 
modious harbours ; of which Port Royal is the chief, and 
the ſtation of the royal navy : beſides, there are ſeveral 
large towns on the iſland ; of which Kingſton, and St. 


Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh-town, are the principal; 
tho” the latter is the ſeat of government, which is under 
the appointment of the crown. 4: 1 


* 


The Britiſh ſettlements among the Antilles, or Cariblee 


Hands, are St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, Nevis, Montſerat, 
Anguilla, Barbuda, and Dominica, as alſo Barbadots ; 
all of them produQtive of the ſame fort of merchandiſe, 


which generally conſiſts in ſugar, and rum extracted from 
the mojaſles or droſs of the fugar. 2 pb 5 


St. Chri ſtopher's is ſituated in 17 deg. 25 min. of N. la-. 
and in 62 deg. 40 min. W. lon. about 5 leagues W. of 
Antigua, to which the celebrated Chriſtopher Columbus 
gave his Chriſtian name; being about 22 miles long, and 
7 brodds and formerly jointly poſſefled by the Engliſh and 

rench; but the whole Hland was yielded tott 
by the 24th article of the treaty of Utrecht. | 
The place is well ſtocked with inhabitants, who uſually 
make about 10,000 hogſheads of ſugar yearly. They alſo 
raiſe ſome tobacco, indigo, and ginger ; but ſugar, rum, 
and molaſſes, are their principal commodities ; the for- 
mer being in a manner the current money of the iſland, 
which they ſhip for England, in exchange for the neceſ- 
faries of life ; as alfo to the northern colonies, for horſes, 
timber, negroes, and proviſions. 


2 


Antigua lies to the eaſt of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, in 

62 deg. of W. lon. and 17 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. be- 

ing about 20 miles long, and as many broad. It produces 

about 1600 hogſheads of ſugar, tho not half that quan- 
1 | | | 8 
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tity of rum; and they have alſo ſome indigo, ginger, and 
coarſe tobacco. | * | 
Nevis is ſituated in 62 deg. of W. lon. and 17 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. being divided from the eaſt-end of St. 
"Chriſtopher's, by a narrow channel, It is about 18 miles 
in circumference, containing about 3000 white people, 
and 4000 negroes employed in the ſugar · trade, who make 
about 6000 hogſheads yearly ; but the iſland alſo produces 
ſome tobacco, cotton, and ginger. | 
Montſerat lies in 62 deg. of W. lon. and 17 deg, of N. 
lat. about 24 miles S. W. of Antigua; being about 18 
miles in compaſs, and producing about 2500 hogſheads of 


ſugar 1 as alſo ſome indigo. 


Anguilla is ſituated in 63 deg. of W. lon. and 18 deg. 
15 min. of N. lat. 100 miles N. of St. Chriſtopher's. 
Barbuda lies N. E. from Montſerat, being about 15 miles 
long, and containing about 1 200 inhabitants. Dominica 
lies about 140 miles N. W. of Barbadoes, being about 
40 miles long, and as many broad in ſome parts. But 
theſe 3 lands, as well as thoſe of St. Lucia, Tobago, 


and St. Vincent, are no ways remarkable for trade. The 


4 latter have been alternately in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 


the French, and the Dutch; and, notwithſtanding their 
ſoil is productive of the ſame commodities as the other 


Antilles, they ſtill remain uncultivated; and the propriety 
of them is ſtill indeterminately held in ſuſpenſe between 
the crowns of Great Britain and France, who have called 
them neutral iſlands: but the French have too much in- 
fringed upon this neutrality, by almoſt formally ſettling 
in thefe iſlands, 


Barbados, is imagined to have received its name from the 


Spaniards, or Portugueſe, who pretended that the original 
inhabitants were barbarians, as well as thoſe of the adjacent 
iſlands, who were erroneouſly eſteemed canibals ; which 
occaſioned their country to be denominated the Caribbees. 


This iſland is the moſt conſiderable of all the Britiſh iſlands 
in America, excepting Jamaica: it is fituated in 13 deg. 


of N. lat. and 59 deg of W. lon. being 25 miles long, 


and 15 broad; the whole country being almoſt an entire 
plantation of ſugar-canes ; though they have ſome cotton, 

indico, ginger, piemento, lignum-vitz, maſtic, and fuſtick. 
The firſt colonization of this iſland was in the reign of 


K. Cha. I. who granted the propriety of it to James Earl 


of Carliſle; but K. Cha. II. in 1661, purchaſed the pro- 
priety of the Lord Kinoul, heir to the Earl of Carliſle; 
ſince which time it has been a government under the crown. 
Sugar, and alſo fruit in general, are become the ſtaple com- 


modities of Barbadoes, which abounds in all forts of oranges 
and lemons, citrons, limes, tamarinds, pine-apples, and 
others. It has alſo the cotton, cedar, maſtic, cocoa, fig, 


and bulley-trees ; as likewiſe the locuſt tree, lignum-vitz, 


and red-wood : beſides plants of ginger, and red-pepper. 
Barbadoes receives from Great Britain and Ireland, linen 
and woollen goods, ſilks and ſtuffs, laces, braſs and cop- 
per wares, iron utenſils, for the ſugar-works ; peaſe, beans, 
and oats ; butter, cheeſe, and candles; wine, beer, and 
ale; hard-ware, gun-powder, and ſhot: India goods; milli- 


nary wares, toys, coals, and hoops, The Barbadians 
alſo receive corn, flour, rice, tobacco, cattle, fleſh, and 


ſalted fiſh, from the northern colonies : and wine from 
Madeira and the Acre. . 
The exports of Barbadoes conſiſt in ſugar, rum, mo- 


loſſes, cotton, indigo, lignum-vitz, ginger, fruit, and 


citron- water; which formerly employed 400 fail of ſhips, 


whoſe cargo amounted to 350,000 1. yearly* but the 


French colonies have greatly diminiſhed this trade: how- 
ever there were, in 1730, 22,709 hogſheads of ſugar ex- 
ported from this iſland to Great Britain, which ought to 


produce 1 4,000 hogſheads of rum; becauſe, 3 hogft eads 7 


of ſugar ought to produce 2 hogſheads of rum. | 
There are about 20,000 white inhabitants on this iſland ; 
and about 100,000 negro flaves. The principal town, is 


Bridge-town, in Carliſſe bay; which, is a,convenientport,. 
and the only one of ſecurity belonging to the inland: nor 


have they any ſtream that deſerves the name f a Hver. 


| Remarks on the BRITIs H colonies in America. There were 
originally three ſorts of governments eſtabliſhed by the - 


Engliſh in America; being royal governments, govern- 
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government is properly ſo called, becauſe the colony is 
immediately dependant on the crown, and the King re- 
mains ſovereign of the province; appointing the governor, 
council, and officers of ſtate; the people only eleCling 
their repreſentatives : ſuch are the governments of Vit- 
zinia, New Hampſhire, New York, New Jerſey, both 
arolinas, and all the principal iſlands in the Weſt Indies, 
where the ſalary of the government is paid by the coloniſts. 
A charter government was a company incorporated by the 
royal charter, inveſted with a fort of ſovereign authority, 
to eſtabliſh what ſort of government they ſaw moſt expe- 
dient: and theſe charter governments have generally 
thought fit to transfer their authority to the populace ; for, 
in theſe governments, the freemen not only ele& their re- 
preſentatives, but anriually chuſe their governor, council, 
and magiſtrates; making laws without the concurrence, 
or even knowledge, of the King ; being under no other 
reſtraint than to enact no law contrary to thoſe of Eng- 
land; for if they do, their charters are liable to be forfeited : 
ſuch is the government of Rhode iſland ; but the other co- 
lonies in New England have ſome alteration in their ori- 
ginal conſtitution; for though the appointment of the go- 
vernor is reſerved for the crown, yet the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives chuſe the council, and the governor and coun- 
_cil appoint the magiſtrates and officers of ſtate : from 
whence it appears, that the government of the Maſſachu- 

| ſets is, in ſome inſtances, different from either of the two 
former ſpecies of government; or rather a mixture of 
both. A proprietary government, is where the proprietor 
is veſted with ſovereign authority, appointing thegovernor, 


council, and magiſtrates ; the repreſentatives of the people 


being ſummoned in his name; when he, by their advice, 
enaCts laws without the concurrenc: of the crown: but, 
by a late ſtatute, the proprietor muſt have the conſent of 
his Britannic Majeſty in the appointing a governor, when 
the proprietor does not perſonally reſide in the plantation; 
and of a deputy governor, when he does. And by an- 
other ſtatute, all the governcrs of the plantations are 
liable to be called to an account for male-adminiſtration 
by the court of king's bench in England : but Maryland 


now exiſting ; except Barbuda, u hich belongs to Chriſto- 
ber Colnion, 299. DENT Te 7 

Ie has been the invariable maxim of all the politer nations, 

to regulate their government to the beſt advantage of their 

trading intereſt : becauſe, the opulence, and potency, of 

any trading nation are principally dependant on its com- 

merce; the increaſe of wealth, and power, having gene- 


rally been proportionate to the enlargement of trade; and 
_ hiſtory fully proves that ruin and deſo ation have always 


attended the Jofs'of it: the moſt flouriſhing countries are 
indebted to'it for their grandeur ; and the moſt opulent, 
and powerful, have been impoveriſhed, and ſubjugated, 
by neglecting it: of which Great Britain, and the re- 
public of the United Provinces, are remarkable inſtances 


of the one; as the ſtates of Venice, and Genoa, are of 


the other. Great Britain has enjoyed the benefit of a 


moſt extenſive commerce ſince the diſcovery of America; 
Which, if re e racer will contribute more to 
; { than any other branches of trade; by 


its future intereſt t | 
. enlarging the .demand for : all its manufactures, and in- 


creaſing the means of its naval force: wherefore, it may 


be proper to take a curſory view of the principal benefits 
_ ariſing to Great Britain from the trade of the colonies. 
The American plantations take off, and conſume, above 


ons ſixth part of the woollen manufaQures expotted from 


| "Great Britain; which is the chief ſtaple of England, and 


coes, which are either the product of Britain and Ireland, 


or partly the profitable returns made for that product car- 


Tied to foreign countries.” The luxury of the colonies, 
- which increaſes faily, conſumes great antities of Engliſh 


trinkets of A" forts ; as alſo a yery conſiderable vali in 
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A great revenue is raiſed to the Britiſh government by re- 
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turns made in the produce of the plantations ; eſpecially 
in tobacco, which, at the ſame, enables England to bring 
| { 


and Penſylvania, are the only proprietary governments 


main ſupport of the landed intereſt. They take off, and 
- conſume, more than double that value in linen, and cali- 


 manufattured ilk, haberdafhery, houſhold-furniture, and 
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her unprofitable trade with France nearer to a balance, 
Theſe colonies promote the intereſt and trade of Britain, 
by a vaſt increaſe of ſhipping and ſeamen ; which enables 
them to carry great quantities of fiſh to Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and Turky ; as alſo furs, logwood, and rice to 
Holland ; whereby they are particularly contributary to 
Great Britain in enhancing the balance of trade with thoſe 
countries. If reaſonably encouraged, the colonies are 
now in a condition to furniſh Great Britain with naval 
ſtores, oil, roſin, copper-ore, and with pig and bar iron, as 
much as it can demand; by which means the balance of 
trade to Ruſſia, Sweden, and Norway, may be conſider- 
ably reduced in favour of Great Britain. The profits 
ariſing to all theſe 3 trade, is returned in bullion, 
or other uſeful effects, to Great Britain; where the ſu- 
perfluous caſh, and other riches, acquired in America 
muſt center; which is not one of the leaſt ſecurities that 
Great Britain has to keep the colonies always in due ſub- 
jection. The colonies upon the northern continent are 
the granaries of America, and a neceſſary ſupport to the 
ſugar plantations z which could not ſubſiſt without them. 
Never any people were poſſeſſed of ſo fine a country, and 
ſo happily ſituated, as that which is ſubject to the crown of 
Great Britain on the other fide of the Atlantic ocean; a 
country of 1,500 miles extent; where every thing that is 
neceſſary, every thing deſirable in life, is, or may be, 
produced, in the greateſt abundance, and brought to the 
metropolis of Great Britain with as little labour and ex- 
pence almoſt as they may be brought from any diſtant 
county in England; it being but a fix weeks voyage in an 
open ſea, not ſubject to the interruptions and accidents of 
coaſting N 

The eaſtern 


in many places at the planters doors, and then falling down 
into the ocean, ſail directly home: whereas both the 
French and Spaniards have a much longer and more dif- 


ficult navigation to and from thoſe parts of that continent 


which are poſſeſſed by them. | OE 

It is evident, to a demonſtration, that, in theſe countries, 

it is in the power of Great Britain to raiſe ſilk, hemp, 

fax, pitch, tar, eb ode raifins, and other fruits; and 

that the fugar and tobacco colonies, and fiſheries, ſhe al- 
ready has in that part of the world, bring in an incon- 

ceivable treaſure : 'but it is as evident theſe articles are not 
_ conſidered with that attention their importance ſeems to 
demand, Every one who has any calculation of the na- 
tional expences of Great Britain, knows that ſhe lays out 
annually with foreigners four millions of money and up- 
wards, in ſilks, linen, lace, wine, naval ſtores, and other 
merchandiſe ; which ſhe might make herſelf, if her colo- 


nies were encouraged to raiſe materials; and it is com- 


pauted that thoſe materials would employ half a million of 
people at home, who are now a burthen to their country. 
It ſhould alſo be conſidered, that the riches of the Britiſh 
plantations are the riches of Great Britain ; their forces her 
forces, and their ſhipping her ſhipping ; as theſe proſper, 
ſo will their mother country proſper of courſe ; for hither 
all their wealth flows in the end. The coloniſts either bring 
their eſtates over to England, if they meet with ſucceſs; or 


they live in an N manner there, and import the Britiſh 


manufactures. reat Britain would need ſcarce any 
other foreign trade, therefore would want nothing that 


other countries produce, if the plantations were fully encou- 


raged; for the materials they Re raiſe would abun- 
dantly employ all the idle hands in Great Brit:in, and fur- 
niſn them with every thing that contributes to the ſupport 
or conveniencies of life, Can Great Britain then do too 
much for her colonies ; when, in ſupporting them, ſhe moſt 
_ effeQuually ſerves herſelf? Therefore Great Britain has no 
| reaſon to be afraid of leſſening the revenue by prohibiting 
foreign manufactures, if it tends to inrich the nation z,for 
the richer the people are, the better able will they be to 
' ſupport the government, and the legiſlature can never be 
at a loſs for ways and means to raiſe money, if the people 
have it in their purſes. _ F 
But the legiſlature ſhould be cautious of laying high duties 
on their own produce and manufactures, whether at home 


4: 


- confidetable a branch of the revenue. 


ores of America, on which the Britiſh co- 
lonies are ſituated, abound in commodious harbours and 
navigable rivers ; inſomuch that ſhips take in their lading 
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or in their colohies ; for this has totally deſtroyed ſome 
branches of their trade, and prevents others from flouriſh- 
ing: by this the people of Jamaica were intirely 
of the cacao, or chocolate trade; other nations. being able 
to afford it cheaper than they could, on account. of the du- 
ties: by the like conduct, it is apprehended, the ſugar 
and tobacco trades may be loſt, the duties on which are ſo 
But is it not 
better to take a ſmall duty, than to ſoſe all the duties and 
the trade together? And in Great Britain, is it not the 
duty on paper made there, that damps the progreſs of the 
manufacture, and ſtill obliges the merchants to impor 
moſt of their paper from abroad ? Indeed, Great Bri- 
tain may tuin all her trade, and all her manufactures, 
by high duties; and, when that is done, how is the go- 
vernment to be ſupported? How can money be found to 
purchaſe even neceſſaries of fore gners? And how are 


thoſe multitudes of poor to be maintained, that a failure 


in their manufactures, and plantation trade, muſt occaſion ? 
But next to high duties, nothing ſurely can be a greater 
diſadvantage to the Britiſh manufaQtures, or plantation 
trade, than the locking up money in banks and funds ; 
which, till theſe were eſtabliſhed, were employed in com- 
merce. The man who lives purely on the intereſt of his 
money in theſe banks, is the moſt contemptible and uſe- 
leſs member in the commonwealth : inſtead of increaſing 
his own, and the common ſtock, he chuſes a ſlothful in- 
dolent way of life ; he takes no pains to ſerve himſelf, his 
friends, or his war but, like a certain animal he re- 
ſembles, is only uſeful when he dies, and his ſubſtance is 
transferred to perſons of a more public ſpirit, | 
From this recapitulation it may be underſtood, that theſe 
- colonies can be very beneficially employed both for Great 
Britain and themſelves, without interfering with any of 
the ſtaple commodities of England ; which has been one 
of the principal object ions againſt the colony of New Eng- 
land, where the inhabitants have been diſcouraged from 
raiſing naval ſtores, and have ſet up ſeveral manufactures, 


which muſt neceſſarily interfere with thoſe: of Great Bri- 


tain, Therefore, it is highly requiſite to encourage a 
trade with theſe plantations, in all ſuch articles as ſball 
make for the mutual benefit of the mother country, and 
her colonies; for a mutual benefit is a mutual dependence: 
from whence it follows, that the culture of coffee, cocoa, 
cohineal, indico, and pimento, ought eſpecially to be en- 
couraged in the mountainous inland part of Jamaica as 
alſo the manufacture of bar iron, and raiſing of hemp, 
flax, indico, and raw ſilk, in the countries between and 
beyond the mountains, on the back of Georgia, Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland, and Penſylvania, and the other 
northern provinces : for the great complaint againſt the 
trade to ſome of theſe colonies long has been, that it is in- 


ferior to the mercantile profits to be reaped from the na- 


vigation of the Baltic; which is more advantageous to the 
merchant, though very detrimental to his country. 
It has been imagined, that the government of the Britiſh 
northern colonies have been improperly conſtituted ; by 
leaving them diſunited under diſtin& legiſlatures ; with 
ſo remarkable a difference in their religious rites, and their 


emulation of trade; which ſome gentlemen would have 


altered to the form of other nations: alledging, that theſe 
colonies can never defend themſelves againſt the invaſions, 
and outrages, of the French, and their Indian allies ; but 
| oy uniting them under one viceroy, or generaliſſimo. 
The ſame obſervations may be extended to the ſugar co- 
lonies, each of them being as much independent upon the 
other in its polity, as diſtant in its ſituation; not even 
excepting the iſlands under the governor of the-Caribbees : 
there is little or no intercourſe, and leſs commerce, be- 
tween thoſe which are ſituated neareſt to the others, and 
no intercourſe at all between the remoteſt of thoſe iſlands; 
becauſe, the produce of tbm all being the ſame, there 
can be no exchange of commodities, and conſequently no 
commerte or intercourſe. It bas been obſerved, that al 
princes and ſtates, 1 2 have planted colonies, or ſubdued 
nations, have Siren e command of them to particular 
governors in ſubordination to others, Who have preſided 
over the whole, for preventing and ſuppreſſing ſedition ; 
and that each particular government might be ſtrengthened, 
p | an 
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ad ſupported, by -the reſt; againſt the attacks of their 
3 ere It muſt be acknowledged, that in the 
Roman empire, which contained 120 provinces, and near 
300 cblonies, there were only 4 prefects, or chief go- 
vernments, under the emperor: that over thoſe. extenſive 
countries the Spaniards poſſeſs in North and South America, 
there are but 2 viceroys; that in Canada, and Louiſiaha; 
equal in extent to all the Britiſh colonies, the French have 
but one governor and chief, or generaliſſimo, who can 
unite the whole force of the French againſt any one of 
the Britiſh colonies he pleaſes to attack ; while the coun- 

ies in America poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, ſeem to be in 
much the ſame ſtate that Great Britain was, on the in- 


vaſion of the Romans; divided under ſeveral: chiefs, and 


conſequently eaſily ſubdued, one after another, by the 
united forces of their enemies. However, the Britiſh go- 
vernment have thought proper to continue their ſettlements 
under their reſpective conſtitutions 3 which may contri- 
bute to the preſervation of that dependency, and ſubjection, 
which they owe to their mother country ; and prevent any 
of the provinces from revolting, and ſhaking off their 
obedience. 


By the act of navigation, of the 2 2d of September 1660, 


it was ordained, that all the commerce of theſe colonies 
ſhould be carried on by the way of England: and it is only 
in time of war that the traders of Boſton and Philadelphia 
attempt ſending their ſhips directly to the Mediterranean, 
with the commodities and merchandiſe of their produce, 
See Navigation, Plantations, and Colonies. 


BRITISH companies of Trade. See Afrian Company, Eaſt. 


India Company, Hamburgh Company, Hudſon's Bay Com- 


pany, North Sea Company, Ruſſia Company, South Sea 
Company, and Turkey Company. | 


| ; 1 ' BROAD, in manufactures, is the breadth of a piece of cloth, 


ſilk, or ſtuff, or the ſmalleſt extent; the length being the 

greateſt, N fe” 55 - 
BroAD-/ſide. A ſea term, for the firing all the guns on one 
fide of a ſhip, upon an enemy. | 


BROCADE. A ſort of ſtuff, or cloth, of gold, 


figures, according to the fancy of the manufacturer; 


which is prohibited to be imported into Great Britain. - 


See Embroidery. | 


BROCATELLA. A cotton, or coarſe filk ſtuff, in imi- 


tation of brocade: there are ſome entirely of filk, and 


others intirely of wool : but the Venetian brocatille has 
been always in moſt eſteem. _ jar ga ee 
BRODERER, Broiderer, or Embroiderer, a perſon who works 
devices, with a needle, upon ſilk, or cloth. See Embroidery. 
BRODERERs Company of London, was incorporated, by let- 
ters patent in 1561, by the name of The keepers, or war- 
dens, and company of the art or miſtery of the broderers 
of the city of London: which is a ſociety governed by 
2 keepers, or wardens, with 40 aſſiſtants, and 115 mem- 


bers on the livery, who have a ſmall but convenient hall, 


In Gutter-lane, where they manage their affairs; and 
their fine is 5 l. upon admiſſion. | 1 


BROKAGE, or Brokerage, the pay, reward, or allowance, 
which is given to a broker, or perſon that finds cuſtomers, 


and ſells them the goods of another perſon; whether a 
ſtranze f a Mee. 
BROKERS, are of ſeveral kinds; exchange-brokers, ſtock- 
_ brokers, pawn-brokers ; and common brokers, who ſell 

_ Hhouſhold-furniture, and other goods. ooo 
Exchange-brokers are a ſort of negotiators, who contrive, 
make, and conclude bargains, between merchants and 
tradeſmen, in matters of money, or merchandiſe ;"for 
which they have a fee, commiſſion, or premium. The 
make it their buſineſs. to know the alteration. of the courſe 
of exchange; to give the merchants information of its 
fluQuating condition ; and to notify, to thoſe who have 
money to. receive or pay beyond ſea, who are proper per- 
ſons for negotiating the exchange with; and when the 

matter is accompliſhed, that is, when the money is paid, 


" N 


they have 2 8. for every hundred pounds ſterling: > 


Buy the ſtatute of che Sth and gth of W. III. for reftrain- 


ing the ill practice of brokers, and ſtock jobbers, it was 
an exchange - broker in London, 


ſilk, raiſed, and enriched, with flowers, foliages, or other 


ena dded, that no perſon ſhould exereiſe the employment of 


Weſtminſter, or Within A bent, for 5; the tip of the 


BRO 
the bills of mortality; without being admitted, and li- 
cenſed, by the Lord Mayor and court of aldermen of I.on- 
don; and having, upon ſuch admiſſion, taken an oath for 
the due execution of his truſt ; and alſo entered into bond 
to the Lord Mayor, in the penalty of 500 l. for the faith- 
ful diſcharge of his office ; that the number of ſuch brokers 
ſhould not, at one time, exceed 100 ; and the Lord Mayor, 
and court of aldermen, ſhould cauſe their names, and 
places of habitation, to be publickly affixed on the Royal 
Exchange, and other public places: and every ſworn bro- 
ker, after his admiſſion, ſhould carry about him a ſilver 
medal, having the King's arms on one fide, and the arms 
of the city of London, with his own name; on the other 
ſide ; which he ſhould produce at the concluding of every 
bargain to the parties concerned, upon pain to forfeit 40 
ſhillings for every omiſſion : that if i acted as a 
broker, not being duly omitted, he ſhould forfeit 25 1. 
for eyery offence : and in caſe any perſon knowingly em- 
ployed another to deal for him as a broker, or ſtock-job- 
ber, who was not legally admitted, ſuch perſon ſhould 


» forfeit 50 J.: and if any perſon, not being a legal broker, 


ſhould act, and deal, in diſcounting tallies, or bills; or 
in ſtock-jobbing, in ſelling ſtock, or any ſecurity upon 
any funds granted by parliament, he ſhould be liable to 
the forfeiture of 500 J. and to ſtand in the pillory three 
ſeveral days, for the ſpace of one hour : that every ſworn 
broker ſhould keep a book or regiſter ; and therein enter all 
contracts, and bargains, he ſhould make between any per- 
ſons, on the day the contract was made, under the penalty 
of 50 1. for any omiſſion. N 
By the ſtatute of the 6th of Q. Anne it was enacted, 
That all perſons acting as exchange - brokers within Lon- 
don, ſhould, upon their admiſſion, pay to the chamber- 
lain 40s. ; and ſhould alſo annually pay 40 s. upon the 
29th of September, for the uſe of the chamber. Every 
exchange-broker, by the 10th of Q. Anne, is to take no 
reward exceeding 2 s. for every 100 1. under forfeiture of 
201.; and if any broker deals for himſelf in the ex- 
change, or remittance of monies; or buys any tallies, 
orders, bills, or ſhares, in any joint ſtock, for his own 
uſe ; or buys goods, or merchandiſes, to ſell again; or 
makes any profit, in buying, or ſelling, any goods, more 
than the brokage allowed; he is to forfeit 2001. and be 
for ever incapacitated from aCting as a broker, | 
The ſtatute of the 3d of George II. regulates the number 
of exchange brokers within the city of Briſtol, and the 
method of their negotiating buſineſs. _ | 
In France, till the middle of the 17th century, their ex- 
change brokers were called courtiers de change; but, by an 
arret of council, in 1639, the name was changed for that 
more creditable one of agents de change, banque, and ſi- 


nance : and, in the beginning of the 18th century, to 


render the office ſtill more honourable, the title of King's 
counſellors was added. See Agent, and Factor. 
The exchange-brokers at Amſterdam, called makelaers, 
are of two kinds; the one like the Engliſh, called warn 
brokers, becauſe of the oath they take before the burgo- 
maſters; the others negotiate without any commiſſion, 
and are called walking brokers, The firſt are 395 in 
number, whereof 375 are Chriſtians, and 20 Jews; the 
others are near double that number: ſo that, in Amſter- 
dam, there are about 1000 exchange brokers. The dif- 
ference between the two conſiſts in this; that the books, 
and perſons, of the former are allowed as evidence in the 
: courts of juſtice; whereas, in caſe of diſputes, the latter 
are diſowned, and their bargains diſannulled. «c 
At Grand Cairo, and ſeyeral places of the Levant, the 
Arabs, who undertake the office of exchange-brokers, are 
- i honoured .with the appellation of cenſals. See Cenſals. 
In the other Eaſtern countries, all affairs are tranſacled by a 
fart of brokers, whom the Perſians call delal, or great talkers. 
The manner of making their markets is very ſingular; 
for after. the brokers have launched out into long, and 


+ uſually impertinent, diſcourſes; coming towards a con- 


FCluſion, they only converſe with their fingers. The 
brokers, belonging to the buyer and ſeller, each take the 
other by.the-right-hand, which they cover with their coat, 
or a handkerchief: the finger ſtretched out, ſtands for 6; 
Zn ger for one; the whole Har 


NT 
for 100; and the hand clenched for 1000 : they will ex- 
preſs even pounds, ſhillings, and pence, by their hands; 
and, during all this myſtic commerce, the two brokers 
appear as cold and compoſed as if there were nothing tran- 
ſacting between them. | 
Stock-BRoKERs, are thoſe employed to buy and ſell ſhares 
in the joint ſtock of a company, or corporation. The 
ſtatute of the 7th of Geo. II. regulates the method of 
ſtock- jobbing; which was made perpetual by the 1oth of 
Geo. II. See Stock, 
Pawn-BROKERs, are perſons who keep ſhops, and lend out 
money to neceflitous people upon pledges, generally on 
uſurious conditions; and are ſometimes called pawn-takers, 
or tallymen; as alſo fripers, or friperers. "Theſe ſort of 
people are very numerous in London and Weſtminſter, 
where they are tolerated under ſeveral reſtrictions ; being 
allowed to take the intereſt of 6 d. a month for the loan of 
20 8. : however, by the ſtatute of the iſt of James I. it was 
enacted, That the ſale of goods, wrongfully gotten, to any 
broker, within 2 miles of London, ſhould not alter the 
property: and if any broker having received ſuch goods, 
ſhould not, upon the requeſt of the true owner, truly 
_ diſcover them, how and when he came by them, and to 
whom they are conveyed; he is to forfeit double the 
value thereof to the owner. 
In ſeveral cities of Italy, there are companies eſta- 
bliſhed by authority, for the letting out money on pawns, 
called mounts of piety; an honourable title like that of the 
charitable corporation in England; but little becoming 
ſuch inſtitutions; becauſe the loan is not gratis, but more 
uſurious than the charitable corporation erected in Lon- 
don under Q. Anne, for the relief of the induſtrious poor, 
when 30,000 1. was raiſed for enabling indigent manu- 
facturers and traders to take up money at common and le- 
gal intereſt. See Charitable Corporation. 
BRONZE. A factitious metal, compoſed of the mixture 
of ſeveral others. | 5 
For the making of beautiful bronze ſtatues, the allay is 
made with one half of red copper, and the other of braſs: 
but the Egyptians, to whom ſome attribute the invention 
of this art, uſed two thirds braſs, and the other third 
copper. 4 „ 35 
In ordinary bronze the allay is with tin, and ſometimes B 
with lead: but there is a kind of compoſition of copper, 
which is, in reality, bronze, with the ſole difference of 
the quantity of tin mixed therein; the proportion of the 
allay for the metal being from 12 to 25 per cent. 
Bronze, beſides its uſe for the making of ſtatues, medals, 
veſſels, mortars, cannons, and bells, furniſhes alſo me- 
dicine with ſome remedies; its lees, or ſediment, called _ 
diphryes, being of ſome uſe, _ | . ä 
BROOMING, or Breaming of a ſhip, the burning off the B 
filth ſhe has contracted on her ſides with ſtraw, reeds, 
broom, or the like; when ſhe is on a careen, or on the 
ground. See Careening. | 
BROUAGE. A fortreſs in the territory of Santoign, in 
France, fituated in 1 deg. of W. lon. and 45 deg. 50 min. 
of N. lat. on a bay, affording great quantities of the beſt 
ſort of ſalt; from thence called bay- ſalt. See Salt. | 
BROUERSHAVEN. A port-town of the United Provin- 
ces, in the province of Zealand, and iſland of Schouen, 
ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in 3 deg. 55 min. of E. lon. 
and 51 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. e 
BRUGES. A city, and port-town, of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, fituated in 3 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 51 
deg. of N. lat. See Netherlands. | 
BRUNSBUTTLE. A port-town of Holſtein, in the circle 
| of Lower Saxony, in Germany; ſituated in 8 deg. 42 
min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 30 min, of N. lat. at the B 
mouth of the river Elbe. ; 


ee Germany. | 
BRUNSWICK. A dutchy in the circle of Lower 8 
See Germany. . | 
BRUNT'|S-//and, on the coaſt of Fife, in Scotland, is 
ſituated in 3 deg. of E. lon. and 56 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. B 
BRUSSELS, the capital of Brabant, and of all the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, ſituated in 4 deg. 6 min. of E. lon, and 50 
deg. 50 min, of N. lat. on the river Senne. See Nether- 
lands. | | . 
BRYONY. A medicinal root, chiefly uſed as an uterine 


axony. 


BUBBLE, in commerce, a cant name given to projects for 


boars, in the Weſt Indies, particularly among the French 


ſmokes the fleſh, after the manner of the Americans. 


many piratical expeditions on the Spaniſh main; where 
in the country; returning to Jamaica with their plunder, 


that the Engliſh governors, though they did not openly 
protect and encourage their undertakings, were far from 


\ prodigious value; which occaſioned ſeveral miſunder- 


UCCASSINE. A name formerly given to certain kinds 


BUCK RAM, coarſe linen cloth, ſti 


B UC 


detergent; in which quality it enters the compoſition of 
an officinal water, denominated, from it, agua bryoniæ; 
generally preſcribed againſt hyſteric diſorders. | 


4 


the raiſin 
quent in 
and 1721; Toe | | 
The pretended deſign df theſe undertakings was to raiſe a 
ſtock for the retrieving, ſetting on foot; or carrying on 
ſome promiſing and uſeful branch of trade, manufacture, 
machinery, or the like; in order to which propoſals were 
given out, ſhewing the advantages of the deſign : the ſum 
neceſſary to carry on the affair, together with the profits 
expected from it, being divided into a certain number of 
ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed by perſons diſ- 
poſed to be adventurers : but the real deſign in ſome, was 
to raiſe money for the private advantage of the projectors, 
to be laid out by them in South Sea ſtock, or other funds, 
in hopes, by the riſe thereof, to be able to refund the ſub- 
ſcribers money, with profit to themſelves ; though, in 
others, the deſign was abſolutely to defraud the adven- 
turers of their ſubſcription- money, without any view to 
reſtitution. | : N 
There was a third kind ſomewhat different; the projectors 
proceeding more ſecurely by propoſals of having books 
opened, and ſubſcriptions taken at ſome time to come; 
yet money was taken by way of premium to entitle the 
admiſſion of ſubſcribers as ſoon as the affair ſhould be ripe, 
for dividing into ſhares : ſeveral thouſand ſhares being thus 
very frequently beſpoke in one day ; and premiums, from 
one ſhilling to ſome pounds, paid thereupon to the profits 
of the projeQtors. Bp EN 
The number of bubbles, and their qualities, were very 
extraordinary ; ſome of them authoriſed by patents, others 
formed into corporations for fiſheries, inſurances, digging 
of mines, and other purpoſes : but poſterity, doubtleſs, 
will be ſurpriſed to hear of bubbles for cleaning the ſtreets; 
others for furniſhing ſhoes ; others for ſtockings ; others 
for phyſic; others for the maintenance of baſtard children; 
others for the buying of bad titles; and others for the 
lending of money. See Company, South Sea Company, and 
Charitable Corporation. „ | 
UCCANEER, is a pe 


of money on imaginary grounds; very fre- 
ngland and France about the years 1719, 1720, 


rſon who hunts bulls, cows, and 
and Spaniards at St. Domingo ; and afterwards dries and 


Theſe buccancers hunt more for the hides of cattle than 
the fleſh, and ſend great quantities of the former in packs 
to France and Spain: but they buccan or dreſs. the boars 
fleſh with ſalt, and ſell it in packs or bundles among the 
French and Spaniſh colonies, or to the crews of ſhips; 
UCCANEERS, is alſo a term given to the pirates, or free - boot: 
ers, of America, who formerly infeſted theſe ſeas; compaſed 
of Engliſh, French, Portugueze, and Dutch :-theſe people 
were very numerous, had ſtrong veſſels, and committed 


they plundered many towns, and made terrible devaſtation 


which was ſo conſiderable, and beneficial to the iſland, 


refuſing them an aſylum, while they ſpread ſuch a flow of 
treaſure in the country; for the gang under Morgan, 
in their ſeveral expeditions, brought to Jamaica no leſs 
than 950,000 pieces of eight in ſpecie; beſides. cloth, 
linen, filk, ſlaves, and other profitable merchandiſes, to a 


ſtandings between the courts of London and Madrid. 


of gummed linnen . cloths, dyed with different colours. 
The Smyrna buccaſines are cotton cloths; dreſſed, and 
calendered with paſte, manufactured uſually at Tyre, and 
in ſome of the neighbouring villages... 
UCKLE.. An inſtrument made of various ſorts of metal, 
uſed to faſten the harneſs of a horſe; the ſhoes of men 
and women, and the like; in ſuch faſhion and form, as 
beſt pleaſes the artificer or cuſtom er.. 
ffened for the uſe of 
.upholders, ſtay- makers, and other workers * | 


taylors, 
l 
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the needle: as alſo. far- wrappers,, or covers, for cloth, 


ferges, and ather mexchandize. 
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 BUENOS-AYRES, one of the moſt cotiſiderable Spaniſh 


ports in the pravince of La Plata, on the E. coaſt of 
8. America, ſuuatad in 60 deg. of W. lon. and 36 deg. 
S. lat. on the 8. ſhore: of the r wer Plata, 59, leagues with- 
in its mouth; though here the river is 2 leagues broad. 
See Spaniſh Ameritg. TREATY 1 

BUFF, or Hufe, a ſort of leather, prepared from the ſkin 
of the buffalo, a wild animal ſomewhat like an ox; which 
is common enough about the Levant, particularly near 
Smyrna and Conſtant 


Sts OR 7h and put ta labour as oxen are in 

ngla #: "AD IF Ir „„ 

The ſkin of the buffalo, being dreſſed in oil, after the 
manner of ſhammy, makes what is called 5% ein; in 
uſe among military mea for ity exceeding thickneſs and 
firmneſs. N 

Buff. ins, or buff- leather, is a very conſiderable article 
in the Engliſh, French, and Dutch commerce, at Con- 
ſtantinople, Smytna, and along the coaſts of Africa. The 
hair, and horns, of the buffalo are alſo uſed in trade; the 


former for ſtuffing chairs, and other things; the latter for 


ſnuff- boxes, beads, and in turnery work. 
The ſkins of elks, oxen, and ather like animals, when 
dreſſed in oil, and prepared after the ſame manner as that 
of the buffalo, are likewiſe denominated buff, and uſed 
for the ſame purpoſes. Sce- Legther. 


 BUGIA. A port-towti, capital of a territory of the ſame 


name, in the kingdom of Algiers, ſituated in 4 deg. of E, 
| Jon and 35 deg. 30 min. of N, lat. at the mouth of the 

river Major, on a bay of the Mediterranean. See Barbary. 
BUGIE. A port town of Egypt, ſituated in 36 deg. of E. 
| lon. and 22 deg. of N. lat, on the W. ſhore of the Red 

ſea, almoſt oppoſite to Ziden, the port-town to Mecca, 
BUGLES, are long, thin, ſlender, glaſs beads; and the 


duty on importation is, for the great fort 4 8. the pound; 


6 s. 8 d. for the ſmall, or ſeed-bugle; and 8 8. for the 
lace. See Bead. FE 
BULAC. A town of Egypt, ſituated in 32 deg. of E. Ion. 
and 30 deg. of N. lat. on the E. ſhare of the river Nile, 
2 miles W. of Grand Cairo, of which it. is the port- 
town; where all veſſels going up and down the Nile 
- make ſome continues... 
BULBA, more uſually called Fare, a ſmall copper coin 
current in Egypt; 249 of which are equalto 2 5. 6 d. 


ſterling. 


* 


1 5 3 
BULDGE. See Biggs. MW. 2 
BULK of a ſbip, denotes her whole content in the hold, for | 


ſtowage of goods. See Ship and Heldt. 


BULK %eads, are partitions made acroſs a ſhip, with boards 


of timber; whereby one part is divided from another: 
the bulk head afore bang the partition ,betwgen the fore- 

caſtle and gratings in the head, and in which are the 
chaſe- ports. z WNT > OO 

BULLION, denotes gold, or filver-uncoined,jinthe maſg,or 


billet; being either when ſmelted from the native ore, and 


not perfedtly refined, or hen perfe ly rafiged, and caſtinto 
bars or ingots: but the,exatt value of bullion cannot be 
known without an aſſay ; it being allawed, in every 
country, to mix a certain proportion of haſer metal with 
gold and filver, as well for bullion as for the, ſtandard. 
Silver and gold, whether coined or uncoined, though 
uſed for a comman meaſure of other things, are no leſs, a 
commodity: chan wine, tobaccq, or cloth; and may, in 
ſeveral vaſes, be exported. as much to national.adyantage, 


#4 


4 


ſiderable in trade that prohibits the axportation of bullion : 


ntinople ; as alſo; in Egypt, and feveral 
other parts of Aſia and Aſtica; where, as, well as in Italy, 


_ bs. cafily known. by the taſte, that of the bunias being 
BUNT of a ate its middle part, purpoſely formed into 


- [chiefly uſed in top-ſails ; 
a5 any other commadity.; fer n nation can ever be con- 


BUG 


difference in ſpecie. The Chineſe are extremely fond of 
ſilver, and never ſet an equal value upon gold: fo that in 
this ſpecie of gold, both in bullion and coin, the Eng iſh 


carry, on a large commerce, by exporting and giving ſilver, 


either coined or in bullion, in exchange for it, with a 
profit of 40 per cent.; by which traffic, after deduQing 
expences. and inſurance, there remains to the Engliſh a 
neat profit of 30 per cent. NEE OT POTN 
Bars of ſilver and gold, are imported, by all nations, from 
Spain and Portugal; where, eſpecially in Spain, it is im- 
poſſible to prevent the extraction, though the penalties ex- 
tend to forfeiture of life and effects; which will be perpe- 


* 


tually the caſe, till Spain is no longer in debt to other na- 


tions; a point that is alone attainable by ſelling more than 


they buy: and this is evident, from what happens in 9971 : 
e, 


land, where the exportation of gold and ſilver is allowab 
with good effect; fer, by certain circulations of commerce, 


ſome portions are drawn out for the Eaſt Indies, Turky, 


Perſia, Rafia, Holland, and other parts, and are entered in 


the very caſtom-houſes of England; yet this kingdom is 


always opulent; for if by one port there goes out ten, 
by another comes in a hundred pieces; which proceeds 
from their ſelling more to foreigners in general than it 
buys; and particularly to Spain and Portugal, 
While the Britiſh trade is open, and vaſt quantities of 
bullion annually imported, it may ſeem ſtrange that ſilver 
ſhould grow ſcarce ; but when it is conſidered how much 
is carried away to the Eaſt Indies, and how little encou- 
ragement the importer hath to ſend it to the- mint, when 
be can fell it for more to export, than it will come to 
when coined, the wonder will ceaſe; and except ſome 
care he taken in this matter, England may ſoon be re- 


duced to ſuch ſtraits, that the manufactures muſt ſtand 


ſtill; for though gold may ſerve for large payments, it 
cannot anſwer t | V 

to make their payments among the poor. As for gold, 
there is no need to give encouragement to bring it to the 
mint; becauſe it is only a commodity, and not the ſtand- 

ard, as ſilyer is: beſides, it is generally worth more in 


England than in any other country; and it is apparent, 


from the great quantity which is coined yearly more than 
of ſilver, that it is the intereſt of every perſon to ſend it 
to the mint. 3 „ 
By the ſtatute of the 1 5th Cha. II. it is made lawful to 
export, out of any port of England or Wales, all bullion 


of gold or ſilver z firſt making entry thereof in the cuſtom- 


houſe, without paying any duty. 
By the ſtatute of the 6th and 7 th of Will. III. no perſon 


is to caſt ingots or bars of ſilver, in imitation of Spaniſh | 


bars or ingots ; nor ſtamp Wy A upon any ingot, or 
bar, in likeneſs of the Spani | 


a trading goldſmith or refiner, buying or ſelling any bul- 
lion, is to ſuffer ſix months ĩimpriſonment: and in caſe any 


perſon enters or ſhips any bullion, allowed to be ex- 


ported, other than in the name of the true owner or im- 
| packet the exporter is to forfeit the ſame, or the value. 
See Can, as alſo Gold and Silver. 7 5 


Byrkiox, is alſo uſed for the place where the King's ex- 
ih 1 bi ee is brought in the 
lump, to be tried or,cxchanged. iti. 
BUNIX or the ſeed of wild turnip, is chiefly uſed in the 


change is kept; or here gol 


umps 
a compoſition of the theriaca: ſometimes the ſeed, of the 
5 turnip is ſubſtituted in its room; but the difference 
much more poignant. 
a kind, of hag, or;pouch, to catch the more wind; being 
chief In to for courſes are uſually cut ſquare, 
or at leaſt .with.a,ſmall allowante for hunk, or compals : 
ſo that hen mariners ſay, the bunt holds muc 


e occaſions of the manufacturer, who are 


dds | marks, upon pain to for- 
feit the ſilver ſo caſt, and 5001. Any broker, not being 


leeard wind, 
ſilver coined, than uncoined; because, in the f BunT:/ines, are ſmall lines, made faſt to the bottom of tbe 
| ſuch & nation Ra e n ae f the middle; part of the b " KA grep ved | 
Where :the/znationali exports, (are-inferigrito.the imports, / auch ſe are reeved through 2 ſmall block ſeized to the yards _ 
or whereanatiendellsJelsthan it buys from another , e _ their, uſe being to trice up the bunt of the ſail, for the 
deficiency muſt be made up in money; ps:is;the ee with better furling it uwd ß. 
the Engliſh: and Duteb, in Weir trade to the Int and BUOY; ee ee wood, or cork, or ſometimes 
the Ea't-lodies, dhe te They Azo@bliged;60; make up the an empty cafte e e " Fug 


but it is more for the public advantage to export — they mean it hangs too much to the lee ward. 
ormer 
e. 
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water, and faſtened, by a chain or cord, to large Wn, 
piece of broken cannon, or the like; ſerving to matk 
the dangerous places near a coaſt; as rocks, ſhoals, wrecks 
of veſſels, anchors, and other impediments to naviga- 
tion. 
Buor, is alſo uſed for a piece of wood, ot a barrel at ſea, 
faſtened ſo as to float directly over the anchor, that the 
men, who go in the boat to weigh the anchor, may cer- 
tainly know where it lies: and a merchant-ſhip, lying in 
a harbour, muſt have ſuch a buoy at her anchor; or if not, 
the maſter is anſwerable for half the damage that may 
accrue for want of it. 
Buoy in the Nore, is a buoy in the mouth of the Thames ; 
placed there to direct mariners to avoid a dangerous ſand. 


BURAIL, called more uſually ferrandine, is a ſtuff woven 


with ſilk, wool, hair, thread, or cotton. See Ferrandine. 

BURATINE, are ſilks brought from Perſia, by the way 
of Ziden; which are weighed by the damaſquin of (oο 
drachms, amounting to about 4 pounds avoirdupois. 

BURBAS. A ſmall coin, ſtruck at Algiers, with the dey's 
arms, 6 of which were formerly w«rth an aſper, or a 
halfpenny, but now are worth only one half. There are 
alſo ſome coined at Tunis, and current ſpon” the footing 
of thoſe.in Algiers. 


BURDEN, or Burthen, of a ſhip, ſignifies its content, or 


the number of tons it will carry : to determine which, it 
is neceſſary to multiply the length of the keel, taken within 
board, by the bread of the ſhip within board; taken from 
the midſhip beam frontplank to plank; and the product 
by the depth of the hold, taken from the plank below the 
keelſon to the under part of the upper deck plank ; and 
divide the laſt product by 94, when the quotient is the 
content of the tonnage required. See Freight, 
The burden of a ſhip is reckoned by the ton, of 2000 
Ib. weight: thus, if it is ſaid * * burden 100 ton, it is 
thereby meant that the ſhip is able to carry in merchan- 


dizes, ammunition, proviſions, men, and ballaſt, a weight 


of 100 times 2000 pounds, or 200,000 lb. 
BURGUNDY. A ne kind of fine flavoured wine, 
of the growth of the province of Burgundy, in France; 


being of a paliſh red colour, and very animating to the 


| ſpirits. 

BURLINGTON. The capital of New Jerſey, in North 
America, ſituated in 74 deg. of W. lon. and 40 deg. 40 

min. of N. lat. See Britih America. 

BURNING-g/a/5. A piece of glaſs, or metal, ſo ground 
as to collect the ſeveral rays of the ſun that fall upon it 
into one point, and thereby render the heat ſo intenſe as 
to burn whatever lies in its way, or ſphere of activity. 

BURNISHED gold. See Gold burniſped. 

BURNISHER, one who ſmooths, poliſhes, or brightens 

metal. | 

BURNT lead. See Lead. 

BURSA, or Priya, the capital of Bythinia, in „ Aſia Minor, 
ſituated in 29 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. remarkable for filk, and a manufacture of tapeſtry. 
Sec Turkys 

BURSE.. A diffcrent name for an exchange, eſpecially in 


the Aſiatic countries, where the merchants aſſemble Wy: 


tranſact their buſineſs. See Exchange. 
BUS ARD, or Buſſe, one of the nine kinds of veſſels, or 
regular caſks, uſed in France; particularly at Anjou, and 


PoiQu, for wines, and others Rae : being the half of 


BUSHEL, an Engliſh dry meaſure, containing 4 pecks, or 
8 gallons, or one eighth of a quarter. _ 
By the 12th of Hen. VII. it was enacted, That a buſhel 
ſhould contain 8 gallons of wheat; the gallon 8 pounds 
of wheat troy weight; the pound 12 ounces troy weight; 
the ounce 20 ſterlings; and the' ſterling 32 grains, or 
corns, of wheat, growing in the midſt of the ear. 
At Paris the buſhel is divided into two half buſhels ; the 
half buſhel into two quarts ; the quart into two half quarts ; 


the half quart into two? litrons; and the litron into two 
half litrons: but, in other parts of France, the buſhel i is 
more or leſs; and at Boudeaux 38 buſhels of corn. is 


cqual to 10 quarters and 4-of London. 1 
BUSIOCHE. A kind of woollen cloth | manufaFtured in 
Provence, in' France. . 


4 


BUT 


80088, called by the Dutch Hlerlig bun a kind of veſſel g dr 


pink, uſed by the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, for the 
fiſhing of herrings, being from 48 to 60 tons, aud ſome-' 
times more; having two ſmall cabins, one at\the prow, 
and the other at the ſtern. Every buſs, particularly among 
the Dutch, has its maſter, an aſſiſtant, a mate, and lea- 
men in proportion to its ſize : the maſter commands in 
chief, without whoſe expreſs orders the nets can neither be 
caſt into, nor taken out of the ſea. The aſſiſtant is ſecond 
in command; and the mate next to him, who has an eye 
over the men, and moſt other neceſſaries to be tranſaQel 
aboard the veſſel. See Herring Fiſhery." f | 


BUTCHER. ' A perſon exerciſing the art of butchery; e 


ſlaughtering of cattle;-or expoſing their-fleſty to ſale. 
BUTCHERS company of London, appears to be a very cient 
fraternity; for, in the 26th of Henry II. in the year 1180, 
it was fined in the echequer, as an adulterine guild, bein; 
ſet up without the royal licence: however, it was not in- 
corporated till the 3d of James I. who, by letters-patent 
in 1605, incorporated the ſame, by the title of The maſter, 
wardens, and commonalty, of the art, ot myſtery, of 
butchers of the city of London: which is a corporation 

conſiſting of a maſter, 5 wardens, 21 afliſtants, and 2 4 
| liverymen ; who have a very neat and convenient hall in 
Pudding lane, to diſpatch their affairs in; and whoſe fir 'C 

is 21. upon admiſſion, 

By the ſtatute of the 4th of Henry VII.! it was enated, 
| That no butcher ſhould flay any beaſt within the walls of 
any city, or walled town in England, except Carliſle, 

upon pain to forfeit oe ery OX 12 d. Ang for * cow 
and other beaſt 8 d. 1 . 

By the 1ſt of James 1 no butcher is to > gaſh, Nlaughter, 

or cut, any hide of an ox, bull, ſteer, or cow, in flay- 

ing therecf, or otherwiſe; whereby the ſame ſhall be im- 

paired and hurt, on the penalty of 20 d. for every hide. 

No butcher is to water any hide, except in June, July, 

or Auguſt ; or offer to ſale any hide being putrified and 
\ Totten : they are not to kill any calf, to ſel}, being under 

five weeks old; nor are they to uſe the eraſe and myſtery 
of a tanner,' 
By the 15th of Cha. II. no buchen is to ech, or expoſe to 
ſale, any fat oxen, ſteers, runts, kine, r. calves, 
ſheep, or lambs alive, on pain to forfeit 19 027 the value 
ol the cattle. 
Buy the 5th of Q. Anne, no dutchier' is to fell in London 
and Weſtminſter, or within 10 miles thereof, to any other 
| butcher, any fat cattle, or ſheep, alive, or dead, upon 
pain to forfeit the value: though, by the 7th of Q. Anne, 
the above act is not to extend to the ſelling of dead 9 
ſheep, or lambs, by one butcher to another. ' 
BUTLERAGE of - wines, is an impoſition on ſale wine 
brought into England. which the King's butler in any 
port, by order of the ſteward of the houſhold, may take 

of every ſhip ;' the ſame amounting to 2 8. for every'ton 
imported by ſtrangers.  ' 


BUTRINTO. A port-town of the province of Wir or 


Canina in Turky, fituated in 20 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. 

and 39 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. oppoſite to the iſle of 

1 at the enteghice of the gulph of. Venice... Seo 
urky 0 


| BUTT, is uſed for! an Engliſh veſſel; or liquid epeefure, 


| either of wine or beer; the former, otherwiſe called a 
pipe, containing 2 hogſheads, or 126 gallons; and the 
latter containing 2 "ofa eads, or only 108 gallons: but, in 
dry meaſure, A butt of currants is 277 15 to 22 3 
weight. | 

BUTT, or Butt-emd, in the "3 OR... denotes: the end 
of any plank, which joins to another on the outſide of a 

| ſhip under water: hence, when a plank is looſe at one end, 
they call it ſpringing a butt; to prevent which, "ſhips are 

| nw bolted at the. butt-heads, chat is, at the * 
ends. 

BUTTER. A fat, unguge labels, prepared or ben 
rated from mill by beating or churning it, which is one 

of the a commodities of Ireland and the United 
Provinces, from whence the American plantations are ge. | 
nerally ſupplied.; © 1% © | 
Tn England, that TE; of Suffolk called Hiph Suffolk; being 
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in dairies; from whence the butter is barrelled, or often 
pickled up in ſmall caſks, and ſold, not in London only, 
but ſent to the American plantations ; however, Cheſhire 
and Glouceſterſhire are the moſt celebrated counties for 
cheeſe. See Chteſe. mme. 
The ſtatute of the 13th of Cha. II. regulates the manner 
of packing butter for ſale : that of the 32d of Cha II. pro- 
hibiis the importation of bitter and cheeſe from Ireland; 
and that of the 4th and 5th of Will. and Mary contains 
proper directions for the warehouſe-keepers, weiglters, 
ſcarchers, or ſhippers, of butter and cheeſe in any port, to 
receive all butter and cheeſe, and ſee it carefully ſhipped. 
The quantity of butter generally imported every year in 
the port of London from York, Hull, Scarborough, and 
Stockton, is-about- 115,000 firkins, from Newcaſtle upon 
Tine 15,700 firkins, and from the county of Suffolk 
56,700 firkins. There are alfo annually brought to Lon- 
don by land- carriage about 75,000 firkins of Cambridge 
butter, and about 30, ooo firkins from all other parts of 
the kingdom ; the whole amounting to 292,263 firkins ; 
which being reduced to pounds, at 56 Ib. the fifkin, the 
ſame will appear to be , 366,748. See Cattle. 
BUTTON. A kind of ſmall bowl flatted underneath; 
being an ornament. in dreſs, and uſed for cloſing the two 
ſides of a coat, or ſome other garment : of which there 
are ſeveral ſizes, faſhions, and materials; as of gold, 
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BUT 
ſilver, tin, or braſs, as alſo of ſilver thread, filk, goats- 
hair, linen thread, hemp, horſe-hair, horn, and jet; as 
likewiſe of precious ſtones, as diamonds, agates, mocox; 
... ͤ ß 
By the ſtatute of the 4th and 5th of Will. and Mary, no 
foreign buttons are to be imported, ſold, or exchanged, 
in Great Britain, upon pain of forfeiting the buttons, and 
incurring the further 8 of 50 1. | 
By the gth of Geo. I. no taylor, or other perſon, is to 
make, ſell, ſet on, uſe, or bind on any cloaths, buttons, 
or button-holes, made of, or - bound with cloth, ſerge, 
drugget, frize, camblet, or any ſtuffs that cloaths are uſually 
made of, on forfeiture of 40s. for every dozen of ſuch 
buttons, and button-holes, ſo made or ſold, or in proportion 
for a leſſer quantity; beſides, ſuch garments expoſed to 
ſale are to be ſeized and forfeited. And, by the 7th bf 
George I. no perſon is to uſe or wear on any clo 
buttons, or button holes, ſo made, on forfeiture of 40 s, 
for every dozen, or in proportion for a leſſer quantity: 
however, neither of theſe acts are extended to cloaths 
made of velvet. | 93-6 40 10 | 
UTTON's Bay, is the north-part of Hudfon's bay in North 
America; whereby Sit Thomas Button inefteQually at- 
tempted to diſcover a N. W. paſſage after Hudſon miſ- 


carried. See Hudſon's Bay. 
BUTTS. A fort of tanned hides. See Hide. 
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AACHIRA, A name which the native Americans 
give to the plant of indigo. | a 
CABALLEROS, or Cavalleros. A kind of Spa- 


niſh wool. 


CABBAGE. | A cant word in trade, to expreſs any thing 


an 
- 


'CTABESAS. 
CABIDOS, Cavidas, or Cavid:s. 


that is pilfered privately ; as remnants of cloth or us 8. 
tained by tailors, mantua- makers, or others, after finiſh- 
ing the garment, or other work. 


ABBIN, or Cabin, in a ſhip, is a room, or partition, be- 


longing to the captain, matey or paſſengers, to lie or be 
in alone. 


+ 4 # « - - 


CABECA, or Cabeſſa, is a term among ſuch of the Portu- 


gueſe who trade to the Eaſt Indies for ſilks, where they 
diſtinguiſh theſe goods by the names of cabeca and bariga, 
or head and belly; the former being the fineſt, and the 
latter from 15 to 20 per cent. inferior to them. The 
Dutch have alſo a great trade in theſe ſilks, which they 
diſtinguiſh by the names of the moor cabeſſa, and the 
common cabeſſa; but the Indians endeavour to impoſe 
upon all Europeans, by mixing them together, and paſ- 
ſing the one off for the other. | 

A particular kind of wool, ſhorn from the 
ſheep of the province of Eſtramadura, in Spain. 
A kind of long meaſure 
uſed in Portugal, and in the Portugueſe ſettlements in In- 
dia, for linens, ſtuffs, and other things, being + of an 


Engliſh yard. | 


CABINDA, or Cabenda. A port-town of Congo, in Afri- 


+ 


CABLE. A thick, long, three ſtrand rope, commonly made * 


i 


ca, ſituated in 12 deg. of E. lon. and 4 deg. of S. lat. See 
Guinea, . 

ABINET. A kind of cheſt, with ſeveral drawers, made 
of different kinds of the beſt wood, to lay up money, 
writings, or other valuable effects in, or only uſed for 
ornament in furniture ; from whence is denominated the 


ing all kinds of cabinet- goods; as tables, bureaus, chairs, 
and other houſhold- furniture. | ; 


of hemp; ſerving to hold ſhips faſt at anchor, to tow veſ- 
ſels in large rivers, and other offices in navigation. 
Every cable, of whatever thickneſs it is, ſhould be. com- 


poſed of three ſtrands, each ſtrand of three ropes, and'each _ 


rope of three twiſts ; the twiſt containing a certain num- 


ber of threads of yarn, according to the dimenſions of the 
cable; but every cable ſhould be three inches in diameter 


at leaſt, thoſe that are leſs being generally called ropes. 

The following is a table, to ſhew the number of threads 
of which cables ſhould be compoſed, with regard to their 
eircumference, from 3 inches to 20, And from 48 threads 


Thi 
699 
B21 


4 | | ; 
5 14 2 
6 5 6; . 1093 
7 

8 

9 


Inches. Threads. 4 
= 48 


1244 
1404 
1574 


1 


85 130 1754 
11 | 


1943 


To find, by this table, the weight that a cable of a certain 
length given ſhould have, as for inſtance, from 110 to 120 
fathoms in length, the thickneſs of the cable muſt be mea- 
ſured by its circumference ; and in the table muſt be ſeen 
how many threads, relative to this circumference, it ſhould 


7 77 afterwards, the number of threads muſt be mul- 


<fpiied by four, each thread of the neceſſary length for 
ſpinning out the cable of the propoſed extent being to 


weigh about 4 lb. and the product of the multiplication 


| every perſon ſo offending ſhould forfeit 
trade of a cabinet- maker, whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in mak- _ 


84 © 
will give near the matter the weight of the cable. Thus 
a cable of 20 inches .in circumference, which, purſuant 
to the table, ſhould have 194.3 threads, will weigh 7772 
pounds; tho' this is to be underſtood of a new cable, not 
as yet dawbed over with tar. ; | | 


ATABLE fi; deing of the weight of a cable by its 
| circlimference. n 5 
wt. or lb. ] Inches, 
192 12 
308 13 
R 
. 8 
e 
1244 18 
1572 1 
1940 19 7016 
„ 20 7772 


Every merchant-veſſel, how ſmall however, has three 
cables; being the main, or maſter cable, which is that of 
the chief anchor; the common cable; and the ſmall one; 
but the ordinary length of the great cable is 110 or 120 
fathoms or braces : hence, at ſea, cable, or cable's length, 
is alſo uſed for a meaſure of 120 fathoms. See Fathom. 
By the ſtatute of the 35th of Queen Elizabeth, it was en- 
acted, That if any perſon ſhould make cables of old and 
over-worn ſtuff, which ſhould contain above 7 inches in 
compaſs, every perſon ſo offending ſhould forfeit four 
times the value; and if any perſon ſhould tar any halſers, 
or other cordage, made within the realm, of ſuch old and 
over-worn ſtuff, not containing 7 inches in compaſs, and 
ſhould by retail put to ſale the ſame, being ſo tarred, 


treble the value, 


wt. or Ib. 
2796 
3204 

3808 
4372 
4970 | 
5616 
6296 


Inches. 


S 


— 
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hu 


.and be impriſoned during pleaſure. 


The ory go cables imported into Great Britain is 138. 
1 d. the hundred we 
of Queen Anne, no foreign cordage, or cable-yarn, im- 


undred weight: and, by the ſtatute of the 6th 


ported, is to have any allowance or draw- back of duties on 


exportation. See Stores. 
The table is well laid, is a term among ſeamen, when it is 


well wrought. | 


erde the cable, or plant the cable, ſignifies to bind it about 


with ropes, or clouts, to keep it from gauling the hauſe. 


To ſplice a cable, is to make two pieces faſt together, by 
Working the ſeveral ſtrands of the rope one into another. 


To coil the cable, is to roll it up round in a ring; of which 
the ſeveral rolls, upon one another, are called cable-tire. 

Pay more cable, is to let it more out from the ſhip, that the 
boat which carries the anchor may the more ſpeedily paſs. 


_ CABUIA. A kind of hemp, of the growth of the province 


of Panama, in South America ; the plant which produces 
it having leaves like thoſe of the thiſtle, or the iris, tho 
broader, thicker, and greener ; when ripe, it is ſteeped in 
water, as European hemp ; afterwards dried, and beaten till 
nothing remains but the hemp, which the Indians ſpin, and 


make ſuch very good thread and cords of it, that the thread 


is uſed as a ſaw for iron, by mounting it on a bow, and 


putting over it a little fine ſand, according as. the work 
advances. a FTW 


CU See ah 


CACHALOT. A kind of hate with teeth, which. is 


mentioned by Cornelius le Brun, in his voyages to the 


Eaſt Indies, printed in 1718; wherein he ſpeaks of the com- 


modities got from it; but certainly on memoirs not much 
to be credited, eſpecially with regard to the drug com- 
monly called ſperma cetj, which he takes for-a falt found 


in the hinder part of the neck of this monſtrous fiſh ; from 
each of which, he ſays, may be gathered 7 or. 8 tons; 
. tho' it is certain that this ſperm is nothing but the brain 


of the cachalot. But this author, perhaps, is better in- 


CAD 


ſtructed, when he makes the teeth of this fiſh to be about 
& inches in length; which are uſed for turners work, and 
| ſeveral kinds of toys. See Whale, and Yhale-fiſhery. 
CACHAN. A town of Perſia, remarkable for its trade in 
all ſorts of manufactures. See Perſia. . 
CACHAO, or Kecio. The capital of the kingdom of Ton- 
quin, ſituated in 105 deg. of E. lon. and 22 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. on the W. ſhore of the river Domea, 100 m. 
N. W. of the mouth of it; where the Engliſh, and other 
European nations; have factories to purchaſe ſilks, and 
lacquered ware, as in China. See India.  _ 
CACHATIN, or Gum laccachatin, is one of the ſorts of 
lacca ſent by European merchants to Smyrna in Turky. 
See Las | 5 
CACHE, or Caſche, called at China coyas, and in ſeveral 
parts of the Eaſt Indies cas, caſe, or cafſie, is a ſmall cop- 
per coin; 12 of which are worth about A halfpenny ſter- 
ling; but the caches of Japan are of different value, a 
fthouſand of them being worth from 8 to 25 8. See Caxa. 
CACHOOTS. A Portugueſe ſettlement, near the coaſt of 
Cape Verd in Africa. WE T9 
CACHOU, or Cachu. A medicinal and aromatic drug; 
ranked among perfumes; but notwithſtanding cachou had 
been greatly uſed before coffee and tea were introduced, 
and tho' ſeveral ſtill uſe it, its nature is not therefore the 
better known, even arnong .the moſt ſkilful phyſicians, 
and moſt experienced druggiſts. | 
Some, becauſe it is called in Latin ferra Zaponica, give it 
a place among .medicinal earths; pretending that it 1s 
found on the higheſt mountains, covered by the roots of 
cedars, for Which it ſerves as a nouriſhment ; and that, 
after being dug out, waſhed in river-water, and dried in 
the ſun, a kind of paſte is made of it, and ſo brought into 
Europe, where it ſerves as a baſis to thoſe kinds of paſtils; 
or ſmall blackiſh grains, called cachou. 
Others, with more probability, reckon it among gums ; 
ſaying that it is extracted from a thick decoction of a tree 
called caious, growing in the Faſt Indies, particularly in 
the kingdom of Cochin- China; the tree being of the ſize 


and its fruit of the bigneſs of an apple, of a beautiful yel- 
low without, ſpungy within, and full of a ſweetiſh and 
aſtringent juice. | + | 
chou is a drug compoſed of ſeveral others, particularly of 
the juice of areca, an extract of liquorice, calamus aro- 
maticus, and the bark of a tree called by the Indians catechu, 
which, in all probability, is the ſame with the cachou. 
However, be it earth, gum, or compoſition, it-is much 
eſteemed in medicine for colds, as it fortifies the ſtomach, 
and makes the breath ſweet, after having been reduced to 


adraganth, and ſo made up into paſtils. | 

Cachou ſhould be choſen of a tanned red on the outſide, 

and a clear red within, not burnt, and very gloſſy. 
CADE. A cag, caſk, or barrel, uſed in the book of rates 

for a determinate number of ſome ſorts of fiſh : thus a 

cade of herrings, is a veſſel containing the quantity of 500 

herrings, and of ſprats 1000. ee, nes hb 


are the leaſt of all, and are ſold by the piece, from 4 to 
8s. the carpet. Ws 2 


Province of Languedoc; from whence ſeveral conſiderable 
cargoes are ſent to foreign countries, by the way of 
Lyons, the piece being generally about 30 ells in length. 


bourhood of Montauban, in the province of Languedoc in 
France; the pieces containing from 36 to 40 ells in 
length, and about half an ell in breadth; + 4 


luſia in Spain, ſituated in 6 deg. 40 min. of W. lon. and 
36 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. at the N. W. end of the iſland 


of 


of a pomegranate, its leaves pretty thick, and of a clear 
green; its bloſſoms white, like thoſe of the orange tree, 


Others, upon a more received opinion, think that the ca- 


an impalpable powder, and mixed with ambergreaſe, gum 


exceſſive heats; the principal commo 


CADENE is one of the kinds of carpets brought by Euro- 
peans from the Levant, by the way of Smyrna; which 


CADIS. A kind of very narrow, flight French ſerge, ma- 
nufactured at Gevaudan, in the Cevennes, near Puy in 
Velay, and in ſome other countries bordering upon the 


+ thence, under the convoy of a man of war, 
King of Portugal keeps there for this purpoſe. . | 
Caps is alſo another kind of woollen ſtuff, but fine, after CAFFRARIA. A territory on the ſouth of Africa, ys 
the manner of a German ſerge, manufactured in the neigh- - in the form of a creſcent, about the inland country of Mo- 
| nomotapa, between 35 he eg 8. lat. and the tropic of Ca- 

pricorn; bounded on the 


Atlantic oceans, inhabited chiefly by the Hottentots ; but 
CADIZ. A city and port-town of the province of Anda- 


CAG 


the ſouth · weſt end being about 9 broad; but the north- 
weſt end, where the town ſtands, is not more than 2. 
It has a communication with the continent by a bridge; 
and, with the oppoſite ſhore, forms a bay of 12 m. long, 
and 6 broad; but about the middle of the bay are two 
points of land, one on the continent, and the other on 
the iſland, ſo near together, that the forts upon them com- 
mand the paſlage ; within theſe points being the harbour, 


which it is impoſſible for an enemy to enter, till theſe forts 
are taken. : 


ſea-ſhell; the 3d, placitis, reſembling a cruſt; the 4th 


4 


trytis is found in the middle of the furnace, the oſtracitis 
at the bottom, the placitis at the top, and the capnitis at 
the mouth of the furnace; cadmia is deſiccative, and 
deterſive, generally uſed in ſtinking ulcers; but the bo- 
trytis and placitis are good in diſeaſes of the eyes. 
CADSAND. An iſland on the coaſt of Dutch Flanders, 
at the mouth of the river Scheld ; which gives the Dutch 
the command of the navigation of that river. See United 
: Provinces, ._ ay 5 
CAEN. A good trading town of the province of Normandy 
in France, fituated in 25 min. of W. lon. and 49 deg. 
20 min, of N. lat. having a communication with the 
Engliſh channel, which lies 7 miles north of it. See 
France. | Bo | 


CAF FA, or Ka. A city, and port-town of great trade 


in Turky, ſituated in 37 deg. of E. lon. and 44 deg. 55 
min. of N. lat. on the S. E. part of the peninſula of Crim 
Tartary. See Turky. f | 
CAFFA, are cotton-cloths, painted with ſeveral colours, 
and of different deſigns, manufactured in the Eaſt Indies, 
and purchaſed at Bengal] ; but their meaſure is uncertain. 
CAFFARD, or Damaſk Caffards, are ſeveral kinds of French 
ſtuffs ; ſome of which have the warp of ſilk, or ferret, and 
the woof of thread; others both the woof and warp of 
thread, and others entirely of wool. | . 
CAFFILA. A troop of merchants or travellers, or rather 
a body compoſed of both, aſſembled for traverſing, with 
more ſafety, the vaſt territories of the Mogul, and other 
parts of the Indian continent. 5 
There are alſo ſuch caffilas which traverſe a part of the 
deſarts of Africa; particularly what goes under the deno- 
mination of the Sea of ſand, between Morocco and Tom- 
but. This voyage, which is about 400 leagues, conti- 
nues two months in going, and the ſame in returning; the 
caffila travelling only in the night, upon account of the 
t it brings back 
ves antibar, and 
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conſiſting in gold-duſt, called by the 
by the Europeans fibir. | 


The caffila is much the ſame with the caravan in the do- 


- minions of the Grand Signior, Perſia, and other places of 


the eaſt; or rather the caffila is a private caravan, belong- 
ing to ſome particular perſons. See CarFvan. | 


CarPILA is alſo a term, in the different ports ſtill poſ- 
- ſeſſed by the Portugueſe upon the coaſts of the kingdom 


of Guzarat, in India, for thoſe little fleets of merchant- 
ſhips which go from̃ theſe ports to Surat, or 7 from 
ich the 


„S. and W. by the Indian and 


moſt of the ſea-coaſts are ſubject to the Dutch, who have 


built a town and caſtle near the moſt ſouthern promon- 
| | | . tory called the Cape of Good Hope. See Lower Ethiopia. 
Leon, oppoſite to Port St. Mary's on the continent. CAG, or Keg, A ſmall wooden veſſel, uſed for containing 
The iſland it Rands upon Is in length about 18 miles, brandy; as alſo pickled * 5 as ſturgeon, 9 — Wo 


ys 
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CAGLIARI, capital of the iſland of Sardinia, is fituated in 
9 egy 12 min. of E. lon. and 39 deg. of N. lat. on a 
ay of the Mediterannean, in the ſouth part of the iſland, 
See Italian Iſlands. Wy R 

CAGOSANGA, is the plant fo ſovereign againſt a dyſen- 
tery, otherwiſe called ipecacuanha. See Ipecacuanha. 

CAHYS. A corn-meaſure, uſed in ſome parts of Spain, 

rticularly at Seville and Cadiz, four of which make an 
Engliſh buſhel. 1 
CAJANTES, called alſo Plumettes, is a kind of ſtuff manu- 
factured at Liſle, and in ſome other parts of the Nether- 
lands. The breadth of thoſe of Liſle is from 3-4ths to 
 7-8ths of an ell, and their length from 20 to 40 ells. 
The other kinds have the ſame length, but are 1 ell 5-4ths 
broad; and great quantities of them are fold in Holland. 
CAIMACANIS. A kind of fine linen, of the number of 
Bengal cambraſines. See r e | 

CAIMAN J//iand;, are ſituated in 81 and 86 deg. of W. 
lon. and 21 deg. of N. lat. lying 8 of Cuba, and N. W. 
from Jamaica; being moſtly conſiderable for the fiſhery of 
tortoiſes, which the Jamaica-men take here, and carry 
home alive; keeping then in pens for food, and killing 
them as they want them. See Britih America. 

CAIRO, or Grand Cairo, is the capital of Egypt, in Afri- 
ca, ſituated in 32 deg of E. long. and 30 deg. of N. lat. 

in a plain at the foot of a mountain; where the Engliſh, 
and other Europeans, have their conſuls and factors, for 
the protection and management of the Turky trade on 
that ſide. See Egypt, and Turky. 

CALADARIS. A cotton-cloth, ſtriped with red or black, 
and brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly from Ben- 
gal; the piece being uſually 10 yards in length, and 7-8ths 
in breadth. 


CALAIS. A town of Picardy, in the {county of Oye in 


France, on the coaſt of the Engliſh channel, ſituated in 
2 deg. of E Jon. and 51 deg of N. lat. being one of the 
two ports of that kingdom, fixed for the entry of certain 


ſtuffs and commodities of the growth and manufacture of 
England and Holland, 


CALAMANCOES. A gloſly ſtuff, chequered in the 


warp, whence checks appear only on one ſide : they are 
uſually made entirely of wool, tho' ſome have a mixture 
of ſilk in the warp, and others of goats hair. | 

There are calamancoes of all ſorts of colours and faſhions, 

ſome plain, others flowered, and others watered ; the piece 
being from 30 to 40 yards long, and from half a yard to 
three quarters wide; of which there are great manufac- 


tures in all parts of Flanders, Brabant, and France, from 


whence they are ſent abroad, and eſpecially to Spain; 


their chief uſe being for men and womens wearing ap- 


parel. But there is alfo a great manufacture of calaman- 
coes in England, carried on at ſeveral places; particu- 
larly at Norwich, Coventry, Kidderminſter, and Halifax, 
both for domeſtic conſumption, and foreign exportation. 


CALAMBOUC. A kind of wood: brought from China, 


and ſold by druggiſts for aloes. 
CALAMBOURG. 
green colourgbut different from the calambouc, and 
brought from the Eaſt Indies in large and long logs; its 
uſe being for the making of beads,. turnery and cabinet 
work; as alſo for bagnio-keepers, for giving an agreeable 
ſcent to their baths. IM | 1 


* 


CALAMINE, Calaminaris lapis, or Calamine flone, is a 
kind of foſſile, biruminous earth, reputed to be the ore 


of zink; of ſome uſe in medicine, but more ſo in foun- 
dery; being uſed to dye copper yellow, by converting 


it into braſs. 


There are two ſorts of calamine, grey and red: the grey 


is found in the copper or lead mines of Germany and 
England ; the red is found near Bourges and Saumur in 


France; but neither the grey nor the red becomes yellow, 


without baking them like bricks. Beſides theſe two na- 
tural, there are two artificial kinds of calamine, the beſt 


of which is calle] pompholyx. See Pompholyx, and 


Link, | 
CALAMITA, in pharmacy, is a term ſometimes uſed for 


ſtyrax, becauſe antiently put up in canes, or calami, to 
preſerve it. See S/yrax. 


CALAMITE, is a name for the loadſtone. 


An odorous wood, bordering upon a 


CAL 


 CALAMUS /erws, called alſo Calamus aromaticus, and Ca- 


lanus amarus, is a kind of reed, ruſh, or flag, growing in 
the Levant, and even in ſeveral parts of England, about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, and 2 or 3 feet high. It is 
called. the ſweet cane in England, being much uſed as a 
cephalic and ſtomachic, and as an ingredient for the the- 
riaca, or Venice treack. The beſt ſort is greyiſh and 
reddiſh without, whitiſh within, its pith white, and taſte 
2 bitter; but its leaves, as well as roots, well 
cented. 


CALASH. A light, open, ſmall chariot, or travelling- 


coach. See Coach. 

CALCANTHUM, or Chalcantbum, is nothing but vitriol, 
which. ſome pretend to be the ſame thing with colcothar; 
tho' this is contrary to the ſentiment of the famous drug- 
giſt Pomet, who ſays that the word calcanthum ſignifies 
only vitriol. See Colcothar, and Vitriol. 

CALCEDONY, or Lapis calcedinius, is a precious ſtone of 


great reſemblance to the common agate, whereof it is a 
ſpecie. See Agate. hy 


CALEDONIA. A ſettlement which the Scots made on 
the weſt- ſide of the gulph or river of Darien, in South 
America, in 1698, but abandoned it in 1700. 

CALENDER. A machine uſed in manufactories for preſ. 
ſing certain ſtuffs, ſilks, and linens, to make them 
ſmooth, even, and glofly ; it is alſo uſed for watering, or 

giving waves to tabbies and mohairs. | 

CALF. A common animal for food, whoſe fleſh is called 
veal, and of whoſe ſkin leather is made for ſhoe-makers, 
ſaddlers, and bookbinders. Parchment is alſo made of 
calve-ſkins, and vellum of the ſkins of abortive or very 
young ſucking calves. See Leather. | 

CALICOULAN, or Quin. A Dytch factory on the Ma- 
labar coaſt, in India, ſituated in 7 5 deg. of E. lon. and 
9 ler of N. lat. See India. | | 

CALICUT. An Engliſh factory on the Malabar coaſt, ſi- 

_ tuated in 75 deg. of E. lon. and 11 deg. 20 min. of N. 

lat. which was the firſt land the Portugueſe diſcovered in 
India, when they found the way by the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the year 1498; from whence the Engliſh im- 

port pepper, and other Indian merchandiſe. See India. 

CALIFORNIA. An iſland, or peninſula, fituated between 
116 and 138 deg. of W. lon. and between 23 and 46 
deg. N. lat. having the Pacific ocean on the north-weſt 
and ſouth ; and the gulph of California, which ſeparates 
it from the Mexicoes, on the eaſt, unleſs it is joined to 
that continent by a narrow iſthmus on the north- weſt, 
See Spaniſh America. | IRE 

CALIN. A kind of metal, finer than lead, but coarſer than 
tin; or perhaps a mixture of lead and tin with ſome mi- 

neral. It is very common in the Eaſt Indies, and in China, 

where it is uſed like lead in Europe for covering the roofs 
of houſes ; and the tea-boxes which come from China are 

made of calin. | . 

CALIPATAN. A town of India, remarkable for its pearl- 

fiſhery, See India. e IE; 

CALK. See Cauting. | | | 70 

CALKUT TA, Calcutta, or Fort William. The prefidency 

of the Britiſh Eaſt India company on the coaſt of Bengal 

in India. See India. EIT. 2 

CALLAO. The port-town of Lima, in Spanifh America, 

ſituated in 76 deg. of W. lon. and 12 deg. of S. lat. See 
Spaniſh America. pf | 2 1 | 

CALLICOE. One of the general names for the cotton- 
cloths of India; being a particular kind of cotton, brought 
from Calicut, and other places, both white and coloured 
which was formerly much worn in England, for the gar- 

ments of women and children; but now prohibited to be 
worn, printed or coloured, otherwiſe than by needle- 
work, upon account of its prejudicing the woollen and 
linen manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, as alſo 

the manufacturing of raw ſilk imported from Turky and 
other countries. | 3 A 
The ſtatutes of the roth and 12th of Queen Anne, 

the zd, 6th, and 5th of Geo. I. and the gth of Geo. I 
regulate. the duties on callicoes, the prohibition. againſt 
wearing them in England, and the manner of expor- 
tation. ee | . 
The advocates for prohibiting the wearing of * 


* 
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Tay, that the printed and painted callicoes uſually worn 


in Great Britain, come under four denominations, all per- 
nicious and deſtructive to trade: iſt, ſuch as being im- 
ported by the Dutch; are printed either in the Indies, or 
in Holland, and clandeſtinely run into Great Britain, not- 
withſtanding the prohibition: 2d, ſuch as are imported 


into Great Britain by the Engliſh Eaft India company, 


and prohibited to be worn, becauſe printed in India, which 
are pretended to be exported, but privately run aſhore 
again and ſold: 3d, ſuch as being printed in Great Bri- 
tain, are entered and ſhipped for exportation, in order to 
draw back the duties on the ftamps, but are relanded and 
ſold : laſtly, ſuch as are printed in Great Britain, and le- 
gally worn and uſed ; yet, under colour of which, all the 
other frauds are praQiſed and concealed. 

That the importation of printed callicoes from the Eaſt 
Indies, and allowing the uſe of them in Great Britain 
when imported, has all along been found prejudicial to the 
home conſumption of the woollen and ſilk manufactures in 
Great Britain, they ſay, needs no other proof than the 
above mentioned acts of parliament, which were obtained 


in conſequence of the general application of the manufac- 


turers, as well maſters -as workmen, through the whole 
kingdom, to prohibit and limit their conſumption. 


In doing this, the parliament weighed the allegations on : 
every ſide, and obſerved that the weavers cauſe ſupported 


itſelf : that the nature of the thing pleaded for it, and their 
own reaſon importuned them to it. Ihe thing was ſelf- 
evident; the humour of the people, as too often is the fate 
of nations, ſeemed at that time poſſeſſed againſt their in- 
tereſt ; and being hurried down the ſtream of fancy, they 
ran headlong into the greateſt contempt of the growth and 
manufactures of their own country and people; embra- 


cing, with a violence in their temper, not to be reſiſted, 


the filks and callicoes of India, in a manner even ridicu- 
lous to themſelves, as well as fatal to their intereſt; which 
ſtrange infatuation had almoſt been the ruin of their own 


trade, put a ſtop to the employment of the weavers, and, 


in a word, had ſtarved the poor: in ſupport of which they 
brought examples from their neighbours. 


| Tt may be aſked, perhaps, whither muſt the vaſt quanti- 
ties of callicoes which the French Eaſt India company im- 


ports go? why, to England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
where the people are fo fond of them, and where it is ſo 


_ eaſy to get them on ſhore. What then has not Great 


Britain to fear for her woollen and filk manufactures, 
which are ſo opprefled already with the clandeſtine im- 
portations of callicoes from abroad, as well as printing 
them at home, and when the French will not fail to bring 
in quantities equal to the opportunities which they have to 
land them? How eaſy this may be done, is evident to any 
one who is acquainted with the ſhores of England that lie 
neareſt to France: for are not French brandies, French 
wines, and French ſilks, to be had almoſt in as great plen 


in the port-towns of Great Britain on that ſide of the 


country, as in ſome parts of France itſelf ? and will it not 


de the ſame thing with India goods? Can Rumney-marſh 


want callicoes, where all French goods are, as it were, as 
ſamiliar to them as in France? Can thoſe people who 


know how to carry off whole freights of wool, the moſt _ 


bulky of all merchandiſe, be ignorant to take on ſhore French 


callicoes, and French Eaſt India ow of all kinds? It 


cannot be doubted, but when the French come to have a 
quantity of callicoes by them, and no confumption for 


them at home, they will find ways and means to croud 


them in upon 'Great Britain with- much more eaſe than 
they do their wines and brandies. What the conſequence 
of this will be to the Britiſh woollen-and ſilk manufac- 


tures, is very plain. They muſt be deftroyed ; nothing 


can prevent it, Mes | 

Are the Indians or Chineſe, ſay they, prevailed with to 

— by their own manufactures for any of Great Britain ? 
o; it is evident that Great Britain is ſo far from being 


able to place any of ber manufactures among them, that 


they deſpiſe the 1 3 refuſing to ſell thoſe goods, which 
Great Britain has fo little need of, nts realy mo- 


ney which ſhe has ſo little need to part with. And can 


Britons, without a juſt concern, ſee their own wilfully- 
poſſeſſed nation dreſſed up in the manufaQures of foreign- 
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ers, and deſpiſing the workmanſhip of their own people; 
madly ſending their money to India and China, to feed 
and ſupport heathens and ſavages ; rejecting the manufac- 
tures of their own country, tho' they ſee the poor families 
ſtarving for want of work ? 1 | 
On the contrary, it has been urged, that the act paſſed 
for prohibiting the wearing of callicoes, has certainly 
done conſiderable prejudice to ſome of the manufactures 
of England, and particularly to the city of Norwich, for 
whoſe benefit it was chiefly intended, Of this truth they 
are fully convinced, the very people of that city being now 
ſenſible of it themſelves ; and one of the chief promoters 
confeſſed before he died, that he found it one of the worſt 
acts that ever paſſed. The reaſon is, ſay they, that the 
prohibition of callicoes in Great Britain made them more 
plenty in foreign markets, where there uſed to be a de- 
mand for Norwich ſtuffs; and when the people abroad 
found that they could purchaſe callicoes, having the ad- 
vantage of being new every time they were waſhed, for a 
ſmall matter more than they could procure Norwich ſtuffs, 
they choſe rather to get into the wear of this cleaner and 
neater apparel : ſo that thus there became little or no de- 
mand for Norwich ſtuffs abroad, and conſequently, by 
degrees, a decay of the manufactory at home; beſides 
which, the revenue loſt above 50,0001. a year. 

CaLLICoE printing, The ſtaining, painting, or printing of 
callicoe ; the perfection of which conſiſts in bright, fixed, 
and permanent colours, whetein the Engliſh printers now 
rival thoſe of India, 

CALM. A ceſſation of wind on the ſea; which is never ſo 
great in the ocean, as in the Mediterranean; becauſe the 
ebbing and flowing of the ocean always agitate the water, 
when even there is no wind : but as the Mediterranean has 
neither a flux, nor reflux, the calm is there ſometimes ſuch, 
that a looking-glaſs is not ſo tranſparent as the boſom of 
the ſea; tho' ſuch a calm is an almoſt aſſured preſage of 
an impending hurricane. 

CALMI. A kind of painted linen, manufactured in the 
territories of the Great Mogul. 
CALMUCKS. Wandering tribes, or hords of Tartars, 
who inhabit the country north of the Caſpian ſea, and 
ſometimes put themſelves under the protection of Ruſſia, 
viſiting the city of Aſtracan, and the adjacent country once 

or twice a year. See Tar/ary. 

CALPE Mountain, at the foot whereof ſtands Gibraltar, in 
the province of Andaluſia in Spain. is ſituated in 6 deg. of 
W. lon: and 36 deg. of N. lat. being antiently one of the 
pillars of Hercules; the other being Abyla, on the oppo- 
ſite coaſt of Africa. | | 
This mountain, or rock of Calpe, which covers Gibraltar 
on the land- ſide, is half a league in height, and ſo ſteep 
that there is no approaching on that ſide ; whereupon the 

_ Spaniards, when they beſieged Gibraltar in 1727, at- 
tempted to undermine the rock, and blow it up, which 
was found impraQticable. See Gibraltar. 

CALQUIER, or the Calguiers Atlaſſes, are Indian ſatins; 

but there are alſo Indian taffetas of this name. See Atlas, 

and Taffetas. | ng 

CALVI. A port-town of the iſland of Corſica, ſituated in 
9 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 16 min. of N. lat. 
on a bay on the weſt- ſide of the iſland. FX | 

CAMAIEU. A ftone, whereon are found various figures, 
and repreſentations of landſkips, and other appearances, 
formed by a kind of /uſus nature, or fancy of nature; 

but the term is alſo. applied to thoſe precious ſtones, as 
the onyx, ſardine, and agate, whereon lapidaries engrave 


figures. 2 | 5 
CAMBAYA, or Cambay. A town of the Mogulſtan em- 
pire, ſituated in 72 deg of E lon. and 23 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. formerly conſiderable for a great trade, which 
is now removed to Surat. See India. | 


CAMBAYES, are cotton-cloths, manufaQured at Bengal, 


Madraſs, and ſome other places of the coaſt of Coroman- 
del; their length and breadth, particularly of the common 
ſort, * 15 cobres by 2, the cobre eſtimated at 17 
inches and an half, which make an important article in 
4 * carried on by the Engliſh from Madraſs to the 
anilles. 5 F 


CAMBIO. An Itakan term, fignifying exchange, uſed in 


Provence 
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Provence in France, and by ſome other nations, particu- 
larly the Dutch. | 
CAMBIST. A name derived from the Latin word cambium, 

or the Italian cambio; being appropriated to thoſe who ne- 

gotiate bills of exchange, and regularly reſort the change, 
to inform themſelves of the currency of money, with re- 
gard to the exchange of foreign countries. See Broker. 
CAMBLET, or Camlet. A ſtuff, made ſometimes of wool, 
ſometimes of ſilk, and ſometimes of hair, eſpecially of 
oats-hair with wool or ſilk; but in others, the warp is 

15 and wool twiſted together, and the woof hair. 

England, France, Holland, and Flanders, are the chief 

places for this manufacture; but Bruſſels exceeds them all 

in the beauty and quality of its camblets; where the piece 

is from 44 to 75 yards long, and three quarters broad; 
and thoſe in England are reputed the ſecond in quality. 

Figured CAMBLETS, are thoſe of one colour, ſtamped 

with various figures, flowers, and foliages, by means of 

hot irons, which are a kind of moulds, paſſed together 

with the ſtuff under a preſs ; which are chiefly brought from 

Amiens in France, and from Flanders; tho” their commerce 
was formerly much more conſiderable than at preſent. 


Water CAMBLETS, thoſe which, after weaving, receive a 


certain preparation with water; and are ſometimes paſſed 


under a hot preſs, to give them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre. 
Waved CAMBLETS, are thoſe whereon waves are impreſ- 
ſed, as on tabbies, by means of a calender; under which 
they are paſſed and repaſſed ſeveral times. \ 
The manufacturers of camblets are to take care they ac- 
quire not any falſe and uſeleſs plaits, it being almoſt im- 
poſſible to get them out again. 
Camblets are proper for ſeveral uſes, according to their 
qualities, ſome ſerving for bed-curtains, and other houſe- 


hold-furniture ; and others for wearing apparel, both for 


men and women. | | 

CAMBODIA. Ihe capital city of a kingdom of the ſame 
name in Aſia, ſituated in 104 deg. of E. lon. and 12 de 
30 min. of N. lat. being tributary to Siam. See India. 

CAMBRASINES. 
account of their reſemblance to cambrics ; with which a 
pretty good trade is driven on at Cairo, Alexandria, and 
Roſetta ; their price being about 18 8. the piece. 


Do 


There are alſo cambraſines, of two ſorts, from Smyrna in 


Turky, thoſe brought from Perſia, and thoſe from Mec- 
ca: the former retain their name of cambraſines; but the 
latter are called mamoudis ; being yellowiſh, ſofter, and 
finer than the others. Their uſual length is about 24 
yards, and they are fold for about 15 8. the piece. 
Beſides theſe cambraſines of Perſia and Mecca, there are 
thirty other kinds bearing this name; particularly thoſe of 
Bengal, which are of different lengths and breadths, and 


of which two or three kinds are diſtinguiſhad by particular 


names, as horſe-ſhoes, turbans, and caimancanis. 
CAMBRAY. The capital city of the Cambreſis, in the 
French Netherlands, ſituated in 3 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. 
and 50 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. on the river Scheld, near 


its ſource; being a large, well-built city, in a fruitful _ 


country, and conſiderable for its linen manufactory, eſpe- 

cially cambrics, which took their denomination from 
hence. See France, and French Netherlands. Fe 
CAMBRIC. A name given to a very fine, white, linen, 


manufactured at Cambray, Valenciennes, Arras, Ba- 


poume, Vervins, Peronne, St. Quintin, Noyon, and 
other parts of the provinces of Hainault, Cambreſis, Ar- 


tois, and Picardy in France; as alſo in ſeveral places of 


Germany and the United Provinces, and of late years in 
Scotland and Ireland ; the piece being generally 7 yards 
3-4ths long, and 7-8ths wide. 1 
The conſumption of cambrics was very conſiderable in 
the Britiſh dominions; becauſe there were generally im- 
ported, every year, about 120,000 pieces into England, 
about 2000 into Scotland, and about 3000 into Ireland; 

which, upon an average, were worth 3os. a piece; the 
duty amounting to 5 8. and the profit to the fair trader 
to about 55 s. a piece: whereby the whole money circu- 

lated in that trade amounted to 187, 500 l. the duty to 
upwards of 30,0001. and the fair profit to an equal ſum, 
annually. I'his branch of trade being ſo beneficial to the 
French, at a time,wehen they are at open war with his 
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Fine Egyptian linens, ſo called upon 
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Britannic Majeſty, it was ſeaſonably interdiQed by an act 
of parliament paſled in the year 1745; whereby it was 
enacted, That, after the 24th of June 1748, it ſhould 
not be lawful for any perſon to wear in Great Britain, any 
cambric, or French lawns, __ penalty of forfeiting to 
the informer 51. for every offence ; and, after the 11t of 
Auguſt 1745, no cambrics, or French lawns, ſhould be 
imported into Great Britain; tho' after the iſt of Auguſt 
1746, liberty was given for ſuch importation, on proof 
made that they were for exportation only, and really the 
property of Britiſh ſubjects ; for which the importer ſhould 
give ſecurity, in double the value of the goods imported, 
for payment of 51. for each piece whichzſhould not be ex- 
ported out of the kingdom, within three years after. entry 
of the ſame. But, by a ſubſequent act for explaining the 
former, paſſed in the year 1748, it is declared, That if 
any wearer of cambric, or French lawn, who ſhould have 
purchaſed the ſame after the 24th of June 1748, ſhould 
be proſecuted, and ſhould diſcover and convict, before 
ſome juſtice, the vender, of having fold the ſame, after 
the ſaid day; then, and not otherwiſe, he ſhould be diſ- 
charged from the penalty of the ſaid act; when the pe- 
nalty on the vender ſhould go to the perſon who informed 
azainſt the wearer. If the offender be a feme-covert, the 
penalties to be levied on her huſband ; and any milliner, 
ſempſtreſs, or other perſon, who ſhould for hire, after the 
ſaid 24th of June, make up any cambric, or French 
lawn, ſhould be liable to the penalties inflited on the 
venders. DOLL | 
Theſe acts for prohibiting the wearing and importation of 
cambrics and French lawns, wete certainly calculated with 
a defign to diminiſh the trade of France, and contribute 
to the impoveriſhment of an open enemy at war: but 
ſurely they were never intended for the emolument of 
France, and the prejudice of Britain; both of which is 
now, and long has been, actually the caſe ; becauſe the 
prohibition was not extended to Nn where the French 
have an opportunity of introducing about 16,000 pieces 
yearly, and 13, ooo into Scotland; by which means his 
Britannic Majeſty is abſolutely defrauded of a conſiderable 
revenue, and the honeſt tradeſman of a profitable branch 
of buſineſs; while the French laugh at the ſmall diminu- 
tion of their ſale, and the ſmuggler collects the rewards 
properly due to induſtry and honeſty, . 
Since the termination of the war, it was expected by the 
dealers in linen, that the act of prohibition would be re- 
pealed; which encouraged ſeveral merchants, and emi- 
nent tradeſmen, to prefer a petition to parliament, for re- 
opening that part of their commerce with France. The 
houſe of commons took the merits of this petition into 
conſideration, and the petitioners conceived the greateſt 
expectations of an immediate compliance with their re- 
queſt ; but a member of that illuſtrious body intimated 
that France ought to allow Great Britain ſome compenſa- 
tion in return for taking off the prohibition, and gave 
ſome hopes of procuring ſuch an alternative; upon which 
the petitioners diſcontinued their application, in hopes of 
obtaining ſome ſpeedy and adequate conceſſion from 
France; who, in return for retracting this prohibition, 
would take no impolitic ſtep, in granting Great Britain 
the permiſſion of introducing into France the hard-wares 
of the Britiſh manufactures, which is the thing deſired. 
CAMBRING, or Cambering, is a term among ſeamen, who 
ſay a deck hes cambring, when it does not lie level, but 
higher in the middle than at either end; they alſo ſay a 
ſhip is camber-keeled, if her keel is bent in the middle up- 
wards ; which may happen from her lying aground on 2 
place, where neither her aft nor her fore-part touch it, 
and from many other reaſons taken from her make. 
CAMEL. A domeſtic quadrupede animal, very tame, and 
well known in ſeveral parts of Aſia and Africa, making 
the principal riches of the Arabs. See Caravan. 
The hair of this animal is the only particular belonging 
to it, which is regarded. by Europeans, who make a con- 
ſiderable trade of it, being fit, when ſpun, for the making 


of ſtuffs, or, mixed with other hair, for being an ingre- 


dient in the manufacture of hats; as alſo principally -uſed 
for pencils in painting, DRONE MEA, 
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CAVERET Bay, in the province of Britany in France, 
forms the harbour of Breſt, and is one of the ſtations for 
the royal navy. Sce France. | 
CAMERON Cape. A promontory on the north- part of the 
province of Honduras, in North America. . 
CAMWVINHA. A port-town in the province of Entre-minho- 
duero in Portugal, fituated in ꝙ deg. 20 min. of W. lon. 
and 41 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. at the mouth of the river 
Minho. See Portugal. 
CAMINT, in Spaniſh Yerva-camini, an herb differing only 
from the paraguay, or yerva con-palos, in that it is better 
culled, and without any of the ſtraws with which the other 
abounds See Paraguay. 


CAMVIN. A port-town of Brandenburgh Pomerania, in 


Germany, ſituated in 15 deg of E. lon. and 54 deg. of 
N. lat. at the mouth of the river Oder, oppoſite to the iſle 
of Wollin. See Germany. © | 
CAMOMILE. A plant which has fibrous roots, hairy, 
thin, and ſupple ſtalks, with branches, encircled by a vaſt 
quantity of very ſmall leaves, crowned on the top by 
pretty large radiated flowers, hanging by a long ftalk ; the 
plant, and the oil extracted from its flowers, being drugs 
proper for medicine. See Oil. | 
CAMP, is a term given by the Siameſe, and ſome other peo- 
ple of the Eaſt Foes for the quarters they aſſign to fo- 
reigners, who come to trade with them; it being in theſe 
camps, where each nation forms, as it were, a particular 
town, for carrying on their trade; where they have not 
only their warehouſes and ſhops, but alſo live with their 
families, clerks, and fattcrs. However, Europeans are 
exempted at Siam, and almoſt in every other place, from 
this ſubjection; being allowed to live in cities, or in the 


ſuburbs of cities, according as it is moſt convenient for 


their trade. es 
CAMPANA. A kind of fringe made of gold, filver, or 
filk thread ; terminating, at the bottom, by ſmall hoops, 
reſembling little bells. See Fringe. 8 
CAMPANA, is alſo a kind of ſmall, flight, and fine lace, 
2 of white flax thread, or ſilk of ſeveral colours. See 
ace. To 
CAMPANINI. A fort of marble, hewn out of the moun- 
| tains of Carrara in Tuſcany; being very hard, but ſubject 
to crack, and having this denomination, becauſe, in the 
working, the ſound of a bell is in ſome manner imitated 
5 55 See Marble. 8 
CAMPBEL. A port-town of Scotland, ſituated in 5 deg. 
Io min. of W. lon. and 55 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. on 
the E. coaſt of Cantire, in the ſhire of Argyle, 10 m. W. 
of the iſle of Arran. | 8 
CAM PEACH, is a town ſituated in 9 
and 10 deg. of N. lat. on the gulph of 
America, to a part of which it gives the name of Cam- 
peachy bay. . | 3 
CAMPEACHY, or Campeche, A kind of wood uſed in dy- 
ing, brought from Campeachy and Yucutan, in North 
America. See Logwoed, and Indian wood. _ IF 
CAMPHOR, or Camphire. A white, ſhining, tranſparent, 
triable, inflammable, odoriferous, volatile gum, or xeſin, 
of a bitteriſh taſte, and very hot in the mouth; flowing 
from a tree of the ſame name, frequent in the iſlands of 
Borneo and Ceylon, and the neighbouring mountainous 
coaſts of India, reſembling a walnut tree But ſome make 
_ two different kinds of camphor, according to the cifferent 
parts of the tree where they are found; and that in the 
veins of the wood, is ſaid to be different from that which 
o0zes out upon breaking the back 
The camphor, as is reported, being at firſt red, is whitened 
eicher by the ſun or the fire; but there is little of the raw 
natural camphor in England; the Dutch taking care that 
it comes all refined by ſublimation, and ready prepared, 
which ſhould be choſcq white, clear, light, and of a eng 
_ Imell. | | WT 


deg. 7 W. lon. 
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Crude camphor is brought in (wall lumps or loaves from 


the Eaſt Indies; which ſhould be of a goed ſcent, dry, 


clcan, white, and brittle, and ſhould be like common white 


{alt when crumbled. 


*. 
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But there is another kind of camphor, much inferior in 
a 2» and mix 


quality, which the Dutch bring from J 


with the other. 


exico, in North 
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Camphor has various uſes, but eſpecially in medicine, 
wherein it is the moſt efficacious known diaphoretic. 


Artificial CamPHoR, is prepared with ſandarach, and white 


vinegar diſtilled, kept twenty days in horſe dung, and 

after wards expoſed a month to the ſun to dry; at the end 
of which the camphor is found in form of the cruſt of a 
white loaf : but this is alſo called juniper-gum, white var- 
niſh, and maſtic. | | 
By an act of parliament paſſed in the 17th year of King 
George II. it was enaQted, That all camphor refined in 
Great Britain ſhould have the ſame draw-back on all the 
duties of exportation, as a like quantity of unrefined 
camphor. | | 3 2 
Refined camphor is fold at Amſterdam for about 4 s per 
pound ; the tare is purſuant to the weight, and deduQtions 
are of 2 per cent. for good weight, and of 1 per cent. for 
prompt payment, 

CAMPO, or ſmall Campa, is a kind of Spaniſh wool brought 
from Seville and Malaga. See Mol. 4 

CANABASSETE. A French ſt.f, of which there are two 


ſilk. 

CANADA company of France. See French Eaſt and W:/t 
200 companies, alſo India Company, and Hudjon's Bay 

Company. © 
CANADAS, or Cavadas, a Portugueſe liquid meaſure, 12 
whereof make 1 almond, or 4 4 gallons Wincheſter mea- 

[ure. - -. | 8 

CAN AN. A liquid meaſure, uſed in the kingdom of Siam, 
called by the Portugueſe choup, containing about a quart. 
CANARY i/ands, or the Cenar:es, are the ſame with thoſe the 
ancients knew by the name of the Fortunate iſlands, being, 
as it is generally believed, firft diſcovered and planted by 
the Carthaginians; but were neglected, and ſoon un- 


known, on the deſtruction of that republic by the Romans, 


whodiſregarded navigation and the encouragement of com- 
merce: however they were afterwards diſcovered again, 


about the year 1405, by John de Betancour, a French- 


man, in the ſervice of John, King of Caſtile, who firſt 


eſtabliſhed himſelf there, but poſſeſſed only the five ſmalleſt 


iſlands; having met with too conſiderable an oppoſition 


from the natives who inhabited the others; though 


\ theſe were afterwards reduced by the Spaniards, whereby 


the propriety of all the Canaries were annexed to the crown 
of Spain, and the Spaniards till retain their poſſeſſion. 


"Theſe iſlands, ſituated to the W. of the coaſt of Biledulgerid, 2 


in Africa, lie between 12 and 21 deg. of W. lon, and 27 
and 29 deg, of N. lat. the moſt eaſterly of them being 50 
leagues from Cape Non in Africa, W | 
There are 12 of theſe iſlands, but only 7 of them of any 
conſequence ; whereof the principal is called the Grand 


Canary; and the other 6, Palma, Ferro, Gomera, Te- 


neriff, Fortuventura, and Lancerola. 1545 
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palm: trees. 
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Palma is ſituated about 60 miles N. W. of Tenerife, 


eg E. of 
Ferro. The iſland is about 75 miles in e j 
but the ſoil is dry and barren, in molt places, for want of 
„ c OR Se 
Gomera“ is ſituated to the W. of Teneriffe, about 200 
miles W. of Cape Bajadore, in Africa ; being about 70 


miles in compaſs. It has a town of the ſame name, with 


a tolerable haven ; but the country is remarkable only for 
ſmall cattle, and ſome dragon- trees. Ws 


Tenerife is ſituated 350 miles W. of Morocco, and is 


about 120 miles in circumference it is a fruitful iſland, 
ö S unding 
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kinds; the one without ſilk, and the other ſtriped with 
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abounding in wines, corn, and oil; as alſo in fruit, cattle, 
hſh, and fowl ; though much encumbered with mountains, 
of which the moſt remarkable is that called the Pico, 
or Peak of Teneriffe, being one of the higheſt mountains 
In the world, of the form of a ſugar-loaf, the white top 
whereof may be ſeen at ſea upwards of 100 miles; and 
through this peak the Dutch formerly placed their firſt 
meridian. Oratavia 1s the principal ſea-port on the ifland, 
where the Engliſh merchants reſide with their conſul ; 
from whence they export the beſt Malmſey wine; as alſo 
Canary, and Verdona, or green wines. 

Fortaventura lies about 120 miles W. of Africa, being 
about 75 miles long, but of unequal breadth. It abounds 
in corn, and cattle, eſpecially goats, with whoſe milk 
they make cheeſe, and make great profit of their ſkins and 
fat: it has alſo palm, olive, and maſtic trees; orchella 
for dying; and a kind of fig-trees which yield a balm of 
ſome virtue in medicine. | 

Lancerola is about 120 miles in circumference : it pro- 
duces ſome corn, and has good paſture for cattle. 

The ſoil of all theſe iſlands is extremely fertile in all kinds 
of grain, fruits, and legumes; but more particularly in 
excellent wines, whereof Europeans annually export great 
quantities : but the Engliſh and Dutch export moſt ; and 
it is computed, that, one year with another, 16000 tons 
paſs into England, and as many into Holland : however, 
other nations alſo drive on a tolerable trade in this com- 
mo dity; though far inferior to that of theſe two nations. 
Sugars are likewiſe abundantly cultivated there; the Grand 
Canary alone has ſufficient to employ continually 12 ſugar 
mills ; and the ſame, in proportion, may be ſaid of the 
other iſlands. | 
The other commodities exported from theſe iſlands are 
barley in abundance, honey, wax, goat-ſkins, and pitch ; 
ſeveral ſorts of freſh, dry, and confected fruits; tame 
fowl, canary birds, and large and ſmall cattle, which the 
ſhips, trading there, purchaſe for their refreſhment, 


The Engliſh ſhips uſually come directly to Teneriffe, from 


the time of the vintage of the Malmſey wines, till April. 
The commodities they bring with them being partly ſtuffs, 
and utenſils of their own manufactures ; and partly what 
ſerves for the ſuſtenance of life: ſuch as cloths, ordinary 
camblets, bays, the greater part black, and ſome green ; 
white and black anacoſts; blue everlaſtings ; lamperi les, 
of all colours; worſted knitted, and woven ſtockings; 


hats; Flanders linens, of about an ell in breadth, and 


other coarſer ones from Scotland; fine flax, and other 
more ordinary kinds; threads of all numeros; ſeveral 
pieces of wooden furniture, ſuch as bureaus, chairs, and 
_ drawers ; harnaſſes for horſes; tin; hard, and haberdaſhery, 
wares ; clay, for the making of pipes; Iriſh leather ; all 
kinds of commodities, eſpecially ſilk ſtuffs, ſilk ſtockings 
for men and women, ribbands of all kinds, and taffetas 
of all ſorts, though only a few of the latter, becauſe they 
are brought from Spain at a cheaper rate; Engliſh and 
Iriſh wheat; barley of the ſame countries; herrings and 


pilchards ; beef and pork ; butter, cheeſe, and candles; 


and laſtly flour, from New England. | 

The other iſlands uſually bring from Teneriffe the Euro- 
pean commodities they have an occaſion for. _ TY 

The principal return of the Engliſh conſiſts in wines; 
whereof, during the war for the ſucceſſion of Spain, they 
exported almoſt three fourths leſs than when they joine1 
Spain againſt France: but, ſince the peace of Utrecht, it 
may be ſaid, that they load to the amount of 40co pipes 
of malmſey of the firſt quality; which they purchaſe, 
for the moſt part, in exchange for their commodities, and 
pay the overplus in the term of 12 or 18 months, either 


per week or month, till the whole is diſcharged and the 


reſt conſiſt in ſack wines. | 5 
When the Engliſh were, in ſome reſpects, maſters of the 


Canary trade, they confined it not to the iſlands alone; 


their principal view, being to facilitate that of the Weſt 
Indies, by the means of the regiſter-ſhips which uſually 


take in a loading there for the coaſts of Spaniſh America. 


It was therefore, upon this account, that they then kept 
there large ware-houſes, always well ſtored with their 
manufactures ; which they readily found an occaſion to 
export, notwithſtanding 3 to the contrary ; 
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and whoſe returns they received in money, fruits, and 
commodities of the Weſt Indies; which they afterwards 
ſent into England. 

It is certain that the commodities exported by Engliſh 
merchants, from the Canaries, ſcarce defray their coſt 
when brought into England ; which undoubtedly might 
give them a diſtaſte for this trade, had not they indem- 
nified themſelves in their imports, by which they gain 
from 60 to 70 per cent. in time of peace, and much more 
in time of war: but it is alſo true, that the ſale is tedious, 
and that they are obliged to contract ſome bad debts. 
When the vintage turns out well in the Canaries, the 
iſland of Teneriffe alone affords upwards of 30,000 pipes, 


| Whereof about one third is of Malmſey wine, and the two 


other thirds of ſack : the reft of the iſlands, as the Grand 
Canary, the iſlands of Palma, and Ferro, alſo afford 


ſcarce leſs than 15 or 16c00 pipes; the greater part being 


ſack wines. 


The price of malmſey, when the vintage is tolerable, is 


from 8 to 10 l. the pipe; that of ſack from 41. 10s. to 
61. and that of brandy about 101]. Bhd | 
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Of the reg iſter ſhips which freight in the Canary iſlands, fir 
Spaniſh America. 8 
Beſides the regiſter-ſhips authorized with permiſſions from 
Spain, ſeveral others are alſo freighted at the Canaries, 
which receive their permits from the officers of his Catho- 
lick Majeſty, eſtabliſhed in theſexfſands: though the per- 
miſſions of theſe are, in reality, lei extenſive than thoſe 
of others ; being only granted them for bringing to Ame- 
rica the produce of the country, ſuch as wines ; and. for 
returning with the ſole productions of the Weſt Indies, 
ſilver, and cochineal excepted, which they are prohibited 
from making their returns in : however, theſe exceptions 
are no prevention to them from importing to America all 
apparently neceſſary commodities ; and returning with a 
quantity of ſilver, and cochineal, together with the other 
commodities allowed them. 


Foreigners, who trade to the Canaries, have a pomer 


ſhare in this contraband commerce than the iſlanders 
themſelves ; whether they have an inclination to under- 


take it with their own ſhips, or content themſelves to 


freight the ſhips belonging to the ſubje of his moſt Ca- 
tholic Majeſty : but, in both caſes, great ſecrecy and 
caution ſhould be uſed, that the King's officers might have 
no intelligence ; though, in this caſe, even theſe officers 
are not untractable; it being eaſy to purchaſe their ſilence. 


The French have but little commerce to the Canaries, 
in compariſon to ſome other nations; particularly the 
_ Engliſh: yet, as they ſay themſelves, it would be eaſy 


for them to equal, and perhaps to ſurpaſs others, if they 
knew how to make uſe of their advantages, eſpecially of 


the inclination theſe iſlanders have for them, and the diſ- 


guſt they have for a conſiderable time conceived of the 
Engliſh nation; either upon account of the act of naviga- 
tion paſſed in 1660, which they always thought contrary 


to the liberty of their commerce; or upon account of the 


exceſſive duties of entry, which their malmſey and ſack- 


wines pay in England, 4 


The principal reaſon which has hitherto prevented the 
French from having a greater ſhare in this trade is, that it 


conſiſts for the general part in two kinds of wine, whole 


confumption in France is inconſiderable; where 500 pipes 
of both are more than ſufficient; and they have nothing 


to make up their cargo of return. However, as Mr. Sa- 
vary inculcates, the example of other nations may eaſily 


remove this obſtacle ; when the French, making as well 
as them their returns in malmſey and ſack- wines, may fend 
into France what is ſufficient for the conſumption of the 


kingdom, and afterwards bring to the Baltic, and the 


North, the remaining part of their cargo. But, continues 
he, what ſhould excite the French moſt to undertake this 
trade is, that the merchandiſe, and manufactures, of their 
kingdom, are more proper for the Canaries, and the In- 
dies, than the greater part of thoſe of other nations; and 
xr theſe iſlanders. can ſcarcely have, but at ſecond 
hand. | e 
The Canary iſlands yield the K ing of Spain a conſiderable 
revenue: they have ſome tolerable fortifications, to pro- 
tet them from the inſults of enemies; but they have 90 
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good road, or harbour, for the galleons, and rich fleets 
of Spain, which. generally rendezvous at Teneriffe, when 
outward bound, for wine, freſh water, and proviſions ; 


as alſo, in their return they meet here for intelligence, 


eſpecially in time of war, when they wait here for a 
conyoy to conduct them to Cadiz. a '$ 
CAN ARX. Bird, are little birds, greatly eſteemed for their 
muſical pipes, and the variety of their plumage: many of 
which are bred in Germany, and brought over to England 
for ſale. | 

CANASS. A term in uſe at Amſterdam, for the great 
cheſts, wherein the company's ſhips bring different kinds 
of teas from China, and the Eaſt Indies; which are ge- 
nerally made of tin, or calin. | 

CANCANIAS Atlaſſes, a kind of ſatin brought from the Eaſt 
Indies. See Atlas. | 4 

CANCANUM. A kind of gum lac, of uſe in medicine. 


See Lacca. 


CANDIA and, the antient Crete, is ſituated between 22 


and 27 deg, of E. lon. and between 35 and 36 deg. of N. 
lat. in the Mediterranean ſea ; having the Archipelago on 
the North, Aſia Minor on the N. E. the Morea on the 
N. W. and Africa on the S. See Turki/h I/iands. 
CAN DIA, is alſo a kingdom in the interior part of the iſland 
of Ceylon. See Ceylon. | | 


CANDIIL, Candile, or Candy, a meaſure uſed at Cambay, | 


and Bengal, in the Eaſt Indies, for the ſelling of rice, 
and other grain, containing 14 buſhels, and weighing 
about 500 lb. upon which footing the burden of ſhips is 
eſtimated, as in Europe by the ton; for when it is ſaid 
that a ſhip is of 400 candiils burden, it may fignify that 


ſhe can carry 200,000 Ib. weight, which make 100 tons, 


the ton bging upon the footing of 2,000 Ib, Pn 
CAxpIIL, is alſo a weight uſed, in China, and Galanga, 
whereof there are two ſorts, one called the ſmall candiil, 


containing about three hundred weight; and the other 


the large candiil, of about four hundred. _. ; 


RY CANDLE. A cotton, or flaxen wick, looſely twiſted, and 


covered with tallow, wax, or ſperma- ceti, in a cylindrical 
figure. ” | 


A good tallow candle ſhould be equally made of the tal- 


low of bullocks, and of ſheep ; that of hogs making them 


gutter, giving an ill ſmell, and a thick black ſmoak. 
Theſe candles are of two kinds; the one dipped, the 
other moulded : the firſt, which are thoſe in ordinary uſe, 
are of an old ſtanding ; the latter are reported to be the 
invention of, the Sieur le Brez, at Paris: but the manu- 
facture of the two kinds is very different; excepting in 
what relates to melting of the tallow, and making the 
wick, which is the ſame in both. See Tallw. _ 
Wax candles are made of a cotton, or flaxen wick, lightly 
twiſted, and covered with white or yellow wax. See 
Was, and IVax-candle. _ 3 F 
The quantity of candles made within the city and ſu- 
burbs of London, generally amounts to 11,644,863 pounds 
a year: beſides which, great quantities of candles are im- 
ported and brought to ' 
kingdom. | 


By the ſtatute of the th of Q. Anne, a duty of 4 pence 
per pound is to be paid on all wax candles imported; and 


for all tallow candles a half penny per pound, to be paid be- 
fore landing: for all wax candles made in England 4 d. per 
pound; and for all tallow candles a halfpenny per pound, 
to be paid by the maker : however, one moiety of the duty 


on importation is to be repaid on exportation; which was 


made perpetual by the 3d of Geo. I. The duties upon 
Imported candles are to be under the - IN of the of- 
thoſe made in = I 


ficers of the cuſtoms z and the duties o En 
land are to be under the direction of the officers of exciſe, 
who may compound with private perfons, making candles 


to be ſpent in their houſes, at the rate of 1 s. per head fer 
annum, for every one in the family; and ſuch compounders 


are not liable to any other duty. 


» 


Candles, for which the duty has been paid, may be ex- 


ported, on givin ſecurity that the ſame ſhall not be re- 


landed in Great Britain, when the exporter is to haye a 


debenture for repaying him the duty on W 3 

By the ſtatute of 11th of Geo. I. it was enaQted, That 

if any maker of candles, other than compqunders, ſhould 
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ondon from many parts of the 
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uſe any place for making or keeping candles or materials, 
without having made entry thereof at the office of exciſe, 
he ſhould, for every warehouſe, or copper, forfeit 100 1. 
See Cattle. | 

Sale, or auction, by inch of CANDLE, is when a piece of 

candle being lighted, people are allowed to bid while it 
burns; but, as ſoon as extinct, the commodity is adjudged 
to the laſt bidder. 

CANDO, Candi, or Condi, a long meaſure uſed in ſeveral 
parts of the Eaft Indies; and particularly at Goa, the ca- 
pital of the places ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe ; 
which makes about 26 ells Engliſh, 

CANDUAL, one of the Maldivia iſlands. See Maldivia. 

CANDY, in ſpeaking of ſugar, denotes a preparation of 

that ſubſtance, made by melting and chryſtalliſing it ſix 
or ſeven times over, to render it hard and tranſparent. 

CANDYING, makes an operation in pharmacy, as well 
as confeQtionary ; thoſe ſimples which are preſerved in 
ſubſtance by boiling in ſugar being ſaid to be candied ; 


though this performance is now turned over to the con- 


fectioner from the apothecary, to whom it originally be- 
longed. See Confecls. | | ay | 
CANE, or Canna, a long meaſure frequent in Italy, 
Spain, and the ſouth parts of France, of greater or leſs 
length, according to the places where it is uſed ; being at 
Naples equal to 7 foot 3+ inches Engliſh meaſure ; at 
Tholouſe, and the Upper Languedoc, it is equal to the 
vara of Aragon, and contains 5 feet 8 + inches; at Mont- 
pellier, in Provence, Dauphine, and the Lower Langue- 
doc, it is equal to 6 Engliſh feet, 5 + inches. | 
CANE, is alſo a kind of reed, brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
uſed for walking-ſticks, and other conveniencies : but the 
moſt beautiful canes brought into Europe come from Ben- 
gal; ſome being ſo fine that bowls, or veſſels, are made 
of them, which, being varniſhed within, by a kind of 
black, yellow, or ſome other coloured lacca, contain li- 
quids like veſſels of glaſs and porcelain : theſe veſſels 
being made much after the manner of oſier baſkets, and 
much eſteemed for their fineneſs. N 
There are alſo canes flit into narrow bits, uſed for making 
_ cane-chairs, and hoops for ladies. | | 


The ſugar-cane is the reed from which ſugar is extracted. 


CANEA. A port-town on the N. fide of Candia, ſituated 


in 24 deg. of E. lon. and 35 deg. of N. lat. being eſteemed 


the ſecond in the iſland, 


GANELEA. * A--kind” of  confeft, compoſed of a bit. of 


cinnamon, covered with hard and white ſugar : the beſt 
kind of which is brought from Milan in Italy, 
CANESSE DR Mort, A kind of filk brought by the 


Dutch from the Eaſt Indies; but the bariga de more is 


_ alſo a ſpecies of this commodity. See Bariga de more. 


CANG /ea, or gulgh of Nankin, lies between China and 


Tartary, on the E. end of the long wall. See China. 


CANGETTE. A kind of ſerge, manufactured in ſome 


parts of Lower Normandy, in France; particularly at 
Caen, from whence it is denominated: its uſe being for 
cloathing the common people, as it is both cheap and 
ſerviceable. | A je 


p 


CANICA. A kind of ſpice growing in the iſland of Cuba, 


in the Weſt Indies, reputed a kind of wild cinnamon; 
tho' bordering in taſte more upon the clove than the real 
cinnamon: it is alſo uſed in medicinal caſes, wherein it is 
f . hi for caſſia, and ſells very well in the Spaniſh 
iſlands. | 3 
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CANISTER. A large tin box, in which tea is brought 


from China, containing from 75 to 100 pounds; but it 
now commonly means any veſſel, large or ſmall, that 


holds tea, whether it be made of earth, as china; or metal, 


as ſilver, tin, lead, or any thing elſe. 


CANN. A drinking veſſel made of wood, in the ſhape of 
a barrel, from whence, at ſea, they call large barrels, or 


buoys, thrown on ſhoals, for ſea-marks,, cann-buoys. . 


CANES See Cane. | 


ANNEQUINS, are white cottons; folded in a ſquare 
manner, and containing 8 ells in length; which are 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, being proper for the ſlave 


trade on the Coaſts of Guinea, particularly at Senegal and 


Gambia. * 
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© CANNON. | A military engine, or piece of ordnance, for | 
* a nne —— « * . A throwing . 
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throwing iron, Tead, or ſtone bullets, by force of gun 
powder, to a place directly oppoſite to the axis of the 
cylinder whereof it confiſts : the firſt fort of which were 
called bombarde, from bombus, by reaſon of their noiſe. 

The parts and. proportions of a cannon about 11 feet long, 
are its barrel, or cavity 9 feet, its fulcrum, or ſupport, 


14, and its axis 7, the bore, or diameter of the mouth 6 


inches, and 2 lines the play of the ball; the diameter of 
the ball is therefore 6 inches, and its weight 33 + lb.; 
the metal is 2 inches thick about the mouth, and 6 at the 
breech ; it weighs about 5600 lb. the charge being from 
18 to 20 pounds; it carries point-blank 600 paces, loads 
ten times in an hour, ſometimes fifteen, and 120 times 
in a day; its bed is 15 feet broad and 20 long, for the 
rebound, and it requires twenty horſcs to draw it. 
Larrey makes braſs cannon the invention of J. Owen, 
and ſays the firſt known in England were in 1535. 
Cannons are made cylindrical, that the motion of the ball 
might not be retarded in its paſſage, and that the powder, 
when on fire, might not flip between the ball and the 
ſurface of the cannon, which would hinder its effect: but 
Wolfius would have the cannon always decreaſe, in pro- 
portion to the ſpace thro' which it is expanded; and the 


new cannons, after the Spaniſh manner, have a cavity, 


or chamber, at the bottom of the barrel, which helps their 
effect. | | 


The names of the ſeveral cannon, their length, their 


weight, and that of their balls, areas in the following table. 


Names of cannon. Wer. of an We. of the Length of the 
| iron ball, cannon. cannon. 
| Ib. oz. Ib. fect. 
Cannon royal 48 8000 I2 
Demi-cannon large 36 Cooo I2 
Demi- cannon ordinary 32 5600 12 
Demi-cannon leaſt 30 5400 11 
Culverin largeſt 20 198 12 
Culverin ordinary 17 5 4500 12 
Culverin leaſt IS; 11 
Demi-culverin ordinary 10 11 2700 11 
Demi-ulverin leaſt 9 2000 10 
Saker ordinary 6 1500 10 
Saker leaſt 41 12 1409 5 
Minion largeſt 3 12 1000 8 
Minion ordinary 3 90 7 
Falcon 21 7 
Falconet FFV. 6 | 
Rabinet 8 300 5. bdig. 
| Baſe x 5 200 4.6 


For the metal of cannons, it is either iron, or, which is 
more uſual, a mixture of copper, tin, and braſs; the tin 


being added to the copper to make the metal more denſe 
and compact; ſo that the better or heavier the copper is 
the leſs tin is required. Some to 100 pounds of copper, 
add 10 of tin, and 8 of braſs; others 10 of tin, 5 of braſs, 
and 1600 edge. N | 
I: is found by experience, that of 2 cannons of equal bore, 
but different lengths, the longer requires a greater charge 
of powder than the ſhorter, in order to reach the ſame 
range. 5 9 55 
The ordinary charge of a cannon is, for the weight of 
its gun-powder, to be half that of the ball ; but after each 
thirty diſcharges, the cannon is to be cooled, with two 
pints of vinegar, mixed with four of water, poured into 
the barrel, the touch-hole being firſt topped. See Am- 
munition, Arms, and Artillery. | 4 "ONT 
CANOE. A denomination given to the little boats uſed by 
the natives of both Indies; as well as by the Negroes in 
Guinea, made chiefly of the trunks of trees hollowed, and 
ſometimes of pieces of bark faſtened together. See Beat. 


| CANORIN. See Saferte. 5 
CANONOR. A fort and factory on the Malabar coaſt, 


in india, ſituated in 75 deg. of E. lon. and 10 deg. of 
N. lat. now belonging to the Dutch, who took it from 
the Portugueſe in the year 1663. See Indig. 556 
CANQUES. A kind of cotton cloth manufactured in 
China ; of which the Chineſe make the firſt part of their 
| dreſs; the canques being properly their ſhirt : but there 


are two kinds of this cloth, thoſe of Fokian, containing 


CAN TIN Cape. A promontory i 
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is covids, or cobres, in length, and thoſe of Nankin, 
containing 20 covids in length, the covid being 14 4 inches. 
CANSQ. A port-town of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, in 
North America, ſituated in 62 deg. of W. lon. and 46 deg. 
of N. lat. on a narrow ſtreight, which ſeparates Acadia 
from Cape Breton, where there is a fine cod fiſhery, 
Which the French of Cape Breton interrupt when at war 
with the Engliſh. e . 
CANTAR. A Portugueſe meaſure. -See Alquzer. 
CANTARO. A weight uſed in Italy, particularly at Leg. 
horn, for certain kinds of nerchandifs; of which there 
are three ſorts; the firſt weighing 150 Ib. the ſecond 
151 lb. and the third 160 lb. The pound of Leghorn 
being 12 ounces avoirdupois weight: ſo that, upon this 
footing, theſe three ſorts of cantaros ſhould make in Eng- 
land as follows; that of 150 lb. 103 lb. 8 oz.; that of 
151 lb. 104 lb. 3 0z.; and that of 160 lb. 110 lb. 6 oz. 
3 drachms, and ſomewhat more. 


 CanTaRo, is alſo a meaſu e uſed in Cochinchina, being of 


three ſorts, which are uſed according to the different 
kinds of merchandiſe to be meaſured. 1 

CANTHARIDES. A kind of poiſonous inſects, brought 
from Spain and Italy, with wings and feet like flies, or 
beetles, much uſed as an epiſpaſtic for the raiſing of 
bliſters. 1 | 
There are various kinds of cantharides, but all of a yellow 
golden hue ; the beſt being thoſe which appear with different 
colours, having yellow lines running acroſs. their wings; 
which are killed by expoſing them over a very ſtrong 
vinegar, made to boil for that purpoſe ; and they are 
afterwards dried to preſerve them. | 
Cantharides are ſometimes applied to the temples for the 
tooth-ach ; and farriers uſe them in ſeveral eaſes among 
horſes; but they muſt be choſen new, dry, and whole, 

for they will not keep above two years without moulder- 
ing into a duft of no uſe. 


n the Atlantic ocean, on 
the coaſt of Morocco, in Africa. BE Ee | 
CANTON. A large populous wealthy city, and port-town 
of the province of Canton, in China, ſituated in 112 deg. 
30 min. of E. lon. and 23 deg, 25 min. of N. lat. See 
China. 55 3 5 . | 
CANTOR. A weight uſed in Sardinia, equal to about 86 
Ib. of Londa. wo | | 


CANVAS, or Canvoſs, a coarſe fort of Inen Fear clear, 


and unbleached, ſerving for ſeveral purpoſes, eſpecially 
for the ground of tapeſtry work and painting; as alſo for 
cloathing negroes, covering womens ſtays, ſtiffening 
cloaths, and making coarſe towels; likewiſe for making 
ſails for ſhipping. See Naval Store. | 
Canyas is made both of hemp and flax, and in moſt 
countries of Europe, particularly the northern parts, The 
piece for tapeſtry is about 45 ells long, and from a quarter 
to three quarters wide; thatfor cloaths is about 60 ells long, 
and 5 broad; that for towels about 60 ells long, and 4 
broad: and that for ſails about 28 ells long. ard 3 wide. 
CAORLO. An ifland ſituated in 13 deg. of E. lon, and 
46 deg. of N. lat. at the bottom of the gulph of Venice. 
CAP, in a ſhip, is a ſquare piece of timber, put over the 
head, or upper part of a maſt, having a round hole to te- 
ceive the maſt, by which the top- maſts, and top-gallant 
maſts, are kept ſteady in the treſſel trees, where their feet 
ſtand, as thoſe of the lower maſts do in the ſteps. 
Cay, is alſo a garment. ſerving to cover the head, generally _ 
made of wool, cotton, thread, ſilk, brocade, velvet, tat- 
fe ON J oo rg ns oe 7 OR I 
CAPE, in geography, a promontory, or head land, being 
a piece of land running out beyond the reſt into the ſea : 
ſuch as the Cape of Good Hope, and others, particularly 
deſcribed under their reſpective denominations. _ 
CApE- Breton. See Breton Cate. b 
CAPE of Good Hape. See Ben Eſperance Cape. 
Car E Cogft-caftie, A principal fort, and ſettlement, be · 
longing to ihe Britiſh government, on the coaſt of Guinea, 


ſituated under the meridian of London, in 5 deg. of N. 
lat. See Guinea. - VVV 
CAPER, the bud, blofſom, or fruit, of a ſhrub of the ſame. 
name, gathered green before it is expanded into a flower; 
dried in a dark place till withered, then infuſed in Yue a 


i 
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to which at laſt ſalt is added, being uſed chiefly as a pickle 
in ſauces, and in medicine as an aperitive; all of which 
are brought from Toulon in France, except ſome ſmall 
falt capers from Majorca, and a few flat ones from about 
ons. x. 
CAA. A toll, or duty, impoſed by the Turks on the 
Chriſtian merchants, who carry or ſend merchandiſes 
from Aleppo to Jeruſalem ; which was eſtabliſhed by the 
Chriſtians themſelves, when they were maſters of the 
Holy-land, for the ſupport of the troops, which they 
poſted in different paſſages to reconnoitre the Arabs, and 


ſpecious pretext for extorting arbitrary and conſiderable 
ſums from Chriſtians, in order to defend them, as they 
ſay, from the Arabs, with whom, notwithſtanding they 
not only keep up a correſpondence, but favour their in- 
cCurſions and robberies. 

CAPILLARY, Capillaceous plants, or Maiden-hair, are 
thus denominated from their form; being ſuch as have no 
principal ſtem with branches ſhooting out of the ſame, but 
growing from the ground like hairs from the head, and 
bearing their ſeedin little tufts onthe backſide of their leaves. 


cially in the making of ſyrups, to. which wongerful vir- 

tucs are attributed; but the capillary of Montpellier, or 
' edianthum album Monpelienſe ; and that of Canada, or 
adiunthim album Canadenſe, are the only ſort regularly 
uſed for that purpoſe ; the reſt only ſerving to counterfeit 
them. 


„, A into a reaſonable conſiſtence, clear, tranſparent, 


CAL! f,, is che fund or ſtock, of a trading company, 
„een; or the ſum of money they jointly furniſh 
tn 2 © .cytd in trade. See Fund. | Rs 
Cav 4 L, aiſc ſignifies the ſtock which a merchant, or 
trader, nr“ adventures in trade on his own account. 
The capital of the Eaſt India company at its firſt erection 
was 369,891 J. ſterling, which was afterwards doubled, 
and is now much more conſiderable : but 500 l. in the 
capital ſtock of the company, entitlgs the perſon to a vote 
in their general courts. See Eaſt India Company. 

The power given by parliament, to the South Sea com- 
pany to encreaſe their capital, was the ſource of all the 
| miſchief in the year 1720. See $:uth Sea Company, 
CaeiTAaL-city, is the metropolis, or chief city, in a king- 

dom, in or near which the king or emperor commonly re- 


drid, in Spain; Vienna, in Germany; and Conſtanti- 
nople, in Turky. x. | | 


land, which the fiſhermen uſe as bait for the cods. 
CAPOC. A particular kind of cotton, obtained from a 
large tree in the Eaſt Indies, being uſed only fer beds, 


cuſhions, or pillows, becauſe it is too fine and too ſhort 
to be ſpun. > 


CAPRAIA, or Capraria, an illand of the Tuſcan ſea, 
ſituated in 11 deg. of E. lon. and 43 deg. of N. lat. 30 


miles S. W. of Leghorn. a „ 
CAPRI, or Caprea. A city and iſland, ſituated in 14 deg. 
50 min. of E. lon. and 40 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. at the 
entrance of the gulph of Naples. See [talian lands. 
CAPSTAN. A large cylinder, or barrel, placed perpen- 
dicularly on the deck of a ſhip, and turned by four leavers, 
or bars, which croſs it, ſerving, by means of a cable, 
which winds round the cylinder, to draw up vaſt burdens 
faſtened to the end of the cable, to keep veſſels in tow, or 
draw them aſhore, and hoiſt. them up to be refitted ; as 


alſo to unload the heavieſt goods, weigh anchors, and 


hoiſt the ſails. _ | g | Ke 

There are 2 capſtans in a veſſel; the main capſtan, placed 
behind the main maſt, ſtanding on the firſt deck, and 
reaching 4 or 5 feet above the ſecond, being alſo called 
double capſtan, - becauſe ſerving 2 decks for drawing of 
anchors ; and becauſe its force may be doubled by ap- 


plying hands on each deck, having bars, whelps, a pan- 


ne}, and other things, for turning and ſtopping it. 


bak 
. 


put a ſtop to their incurſions: but the Turks uſe it as a 


All the capillaries are reputed of uſe in medicine; eſpe- 


ſides; as, London, in England; Paris, in France; Ma- 


CAPLAN. A little fiſh found on the banks of Newfound- 


CEA" 
The jeer capſtan, or little capſtan, ſtands on the ſecond 
deck, between the main maſt and thE mizzen; its uſe 
being chiefly to heave upon the jeer rope, or to heave upon 
the viol, to hold off by when the anchor is weighing ; and 
on other occaſions, where a leſs force is required than to 
weigh the anchors. | 


There is alſo a flying capſtan, which may be moved from 

place to place. | 

The terms belonging to the uſe of the capſtans are, come 

up, capſtan; that is, ſlacken the cable which they heave 

In a like ſenſe they alſo ſay, launch out the capftan ; 
pawl out the captan ſignifies, flop it from going 
back, 

CAPTAIN of a /hip, is a ſeaofficer, whereof there are two 
kinds; the one of a ſhip of war, the other of a trading 
veſſel ; though, in propriety, the title captain belongs 
only to the commander of a ſhip of war, galley, fireſhip, 

or the like : but the captain of a merchant ſhip is only the 
maſter thereof, or he who has the command, or direction, 
of the ſhip, her crew, and lading; being an officer more 
uſually called the maſter, eſpecially in ordinary voyages. 
on the Mediterranean he is called the patron, or patroon ; 
and in long voyages, as to the Eaſt Indies, he is honoured 
with the title of captain. | | | 
The owner of a mercantile veſſel appoints the captain, 
or maſter; who is to form the crew, chuſe and hire the 
pilots, mates, ſeamen, and other things ; though, when 
the owner and maſter. reſide on the ſame ſpot, this is 
uſually done in concert with the owner. See $/7p, 


_ CAPTIVE. A flave, or perſon, taken by the enemy, par- 


ticularly by a pirate or corſair, See Slave, Corſair, and 
irate. | 


CAPTURE. A prize, or prey ; particularly that of a ſhip, 


taken at ſea. The number of prizes during the continu- 
ance of the laſt war between the crowns of Great Britain, 
Spain, and France, were very conſiderable ;| for Great Bri- 
tain had 1360 ſhips taken by the Spaniards, and 1878 taken 
by the French, making together 3238: the Spaniards loſt 
- 1249 ſhips, and the French 2185, being together 3434, 
which were 196 leſs than thoſe taken by the Engliſh : ſe- 
veral of the Spaniſh prizes were immenſely rich, a great 
number of the French were of conſiderable value, and fo 
were many of the Engliſh ; but the ballance was almoſt 
two millions. in favour of the latter ; which is a remark- 
able inſtance of the ſuperiority of the maritime force of 
Great Britain. See Prize-ſhips. SOR 
CAPUCHIN. A plant growing in the Eaſt Indies; and, 
when pickled, is ſomewhat like the caper. - | 
CARABE, or Powder of amber, is yellow amber pulygrized. 
See Amber. e „„ 25 
CARABINE, or Carbine. A ſmall ſort of fire- arm, ſhorter 
than a fuſee; carrying a ball of 24 in the pound, being a 
medium between the piſtol and the muſket; which was 
formerly made with a match- lock, but of late only with a 
flint-lock. The barrel is two feet and a half long, and is 
ſometimes furrowed ſpirally within, which is ſaid to ad 
to the range of the piece. See Arms. By” 


CARACAOS, Caraccas, or Curaſſow. A town on the coaſt 


of Terra firma, in South America, to a part of which 
country it gives the name of Caracca, ſituated in 67 deg. 
of W. lon. and 10 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. where the beſt 
' cocoa, or chocolate nuts grow. See Spaniſh America. 
CARACCA. A name ſometimes given to the cocoa of the 
continent. See Cocoa. A 1 
CARACOLI. A kind of metal, whereof the natives of the 
Antilles make. a fort of ornament in the form of a creſ- 
cent, which they alſo call caracoli; but the metal comes 
from Terra firma; and the common opinion is, that it is 
compoſed of ſilver, copper, and gold. The mixture of theſe 
metals is ſo perfect, that it has a never- fading colour, 
tho remaining ever ſo long a time under ground, or in 
the ſea. It is grainy, and brittle; and thoſe who work it, 
are obliged to employ a mixture of gold to make it more 
malleable.” . bes F200 Ip 
The Engliſh and French goldſmiths have made ſeveral ex- 
_ periments in imitation of it; thoſe who came neareſt 
putting to fix parts of ſilver three parts of *purified copper, 
and one part of gold: but tho' ſkilful perſons found this 
allay very beautiful, it is much inferior to that of the In- 
e e . dians 
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dians. However, father Labat thinks that the caracoli is 
a ſimple metal, of which rings, buckles, cane heads, and 

- ſuch like trinkets, are made in the Antilles. 
CARACT, or Carat. A denomination given to the weight, 


CAR 


candy, with which ſeveral ſorts of fruits are candied, or 
covered, as almonds, filberts, and piſtachoe- nuts. 


CARAPACE. The ſhell which covers the turtle, of which 


tortoiſe-ſhell is made. 


expreſſing the degree of goodneſs, fineneſs, perfection, or CARAQUE, or Garac. A name given to the beſt kind of 


imperfection of gold. See Gold. 

The mints have fixed the higheſt purity and perfection of 

gold at 24 carats, the ſeveral degrees being eſtimated 

from the diviſions thereof, called grains; tho' it muſt be 

obſerved, that whatever care is taken to purify gold, and 

clear it from droſs, it can never be brought to 24 caracts, 

but'ſtill comes ſhort at leaſt 1-4th of a cara, or a grain, 
which they call a ſixteenth, and fubdivide it into 2-8ths, 
as they do each of thoſe 8ths into 2-I6ths ; on which cal- 

. culation, they ſay, gold may be purified as far as the 1ſt 

16th of the ſecond 8th, but no further. See Grain. 
The ſtandard-gold of England is 22 caracts of fine gold, 
1 of ſilver, and 1 of copper; which make 24 carats, or 
1 ounce troy; and goldſmiths generally work in gold 
of 22 carats. | | 
Cara fine, is the 24th part of the goodneſs of a piece 
of true gold; and caract price is the 24th part of the value 
of an ounce; tho' they alſo ſometimes ſay the caract weight, 
which is the 24th part of the weight of the ounce, or 
mark, 2 troy grains making a caract grain. 

CARACT, is alſo the weight uſed in weighing diamonds, 
pearls, and precious ſtones, where it conſiſts of 4 grains ; 
each of theſe grains being divided into halves, fourths, 
eighths, ſixteenths, and ſo on; upon which footing pre- 
cious ſtones and pearls are eſtimated : and Tavernier re- 
lates, that the diamond of the Grand Mogul, deemed the 
largeſt in the world, weighs 272 caracts 9-1 6ths. See 
Diamond and Grain. 55 

CARAGACH. A kind of cotton brought from Smyrna. 

CARAGACH thread, is a name given at Smyrna to the fineſt 
ſpun cotton, which comes from Jaſſelaſſar, and the neigh- 
bouring places. | 

CARAGIT, is a term in Turky, and all the fates of the 

Grand Signior, for the duties of importation and exporta- 


tion paid for merchandiſe ; the former of which are paid 


but once, and at the cuſtomhouſe only, where the mer- 
chandiſe is firſt unloaded; traders being allowed, if they 

have not ſold them, to tranſport them elſewhere ; or, on 
ſhewing the firſt receipt for the duty, there is an exemp- 
tion from any other cuſtomhouſe duties. . 

C ARAI, is alſo the name of the cuſtomhouſe officers, 
where the duties are paid; the general cuſtomhouſe offi- 
cer, or chief director of the cuſtom-houſe, being called 
caragi-baſhaw. F 

CARAGNA, or Karagna. A very rare kind of gum brought 
from New Spain; the tree from which it oozes being like 
the palm-tree; and the gum, at its firſt iſſuing out, is 
white, but ſome time after becomes greyiſn, with a tinc- 
ture of green; which is the ſort ſent into Europe, the white 
being but ſeldom met with. 2 
It is imported moſt commonly in lumps, wrapped up in 
red leaves; which, to be of the beſt quality, ſhould be 


ſoft, like unguents for plaiſters; yet of a good conſiſtence, 


of an aromatic agreeable ſmell, and as white as poſſible ; but 


the ſcarcity and dearneſs of this gum occaſions its frequent | 


ſophiſtication, or a ſubſtitution of others, which have 
neither its properties, nor virtues: applied to the head, it 
baniſhes aching ; its effect is the ſame with regard to rheu- 
matic pains ; and it is ſo highly eſteemed in medicine, as 
to give room to the proverb in pharmacy, that what the 
«© tacamahaca cannot cure, the caragna will.“ Beſides, 
the Americans compoſe a ſovereign balſam of this gum, 


as they pretend, for the healing of wounds and hemor- 
rhoids. | : 


CARAGROUCH, 
and worth about 2s. 4d. ſterling. 

CARAGUATA Maca. See Karata. „ 

CARAMANGCE. A medicinal drug, brought from China, 
and in great eſtimation among the Tonkineſe; who pay 

the Chineſe, at Tonquin,. 12 tales, and 5 mace, or 4 1. 
38. 4d. ſterling, for what coſts the Chineſe at Canton 
only 6 tales and 2 mace, or 21. 1s. 8 d. fterling. 

CARAMEL, is a ſugar, baked to a hard conſiſtence, and 
more than half burnt; being a ſpecies of black ſugar 


A ſilver coin, current in Germany, 


cocoa from the Caraccas. See C:coa. 


CARAQUE, or Caracca, is alſo the name which the Portu- 


gueze formerly gave to the largeſt ſhips they ſent to the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, laden with European merchandiſcs, 
and for which they made their return with thoſe of Afia 
and America; the caraque being uſually of 20co tons, 
and having ſometimes ſeven or eight decks : but finding, 
by experience, the inconvenience of them, as well as the 
advantage of middfing veſſels, they begun to make a re- 
form, by laying aſide veſſels of this extraordinary mag. 
nitude. | 
The Dutch call the fineſt porcelains 4roat-porcelain ; be- 
cauſe the firſt oriental porcelain brought into Europe, 
was imported by the Portugueze caraques. 


CARARA. A weight uſed in ſome places of Italy, parti- 


cularly at Leghorn, for the ſale of wool and cod-hih ; be- 
ing about 115 lb. avoirdupois of London. 

CARAVAN, in the eaſt countries, is a troop, or company, 

of travellers, merchants, and pilgrims, who, for their 


greater ſecurity, march in a body through the deſarts, and 


other dangerous places, infeſted with Arabs and robbers, 
accompanied by a chief, or aga, who commands each ca- 


ravan, and has under him a number of janizaries, or other 
ſoldiers, fufficient for their defence. LE. 


In Aſia, for forming a caravan, it is neceſſary to have, in 


writing, the permiſſion of a ſovereign prince, approved 
by two other neighbouring ſovereigns ; which permiſſion 
ſhould contain the number of men, carriages, and quan- 
tity of merchandiſe, to compoſe the caravan; but thoſe to 
whom the caravan belongs, have it in their power to chuſe 


the officers, and to regulate every thing regarding the or- 
ders to be obſerved during the journey. 


4A» ” 


There are uſually four principal officers ; the caravan ba- 


chi, or chief of the caravan, who commands abſolutely all 
the reſt, and gives them his orders; the captain con- 
veyancer, who is abſolute during the march; the captain 
of repoſe, who exerciſes his employment when the cara- 
van ſtops, and continues any time ih one place; and the 
captain of diſtribution, whoſe buſineſs it is to diſpoſe all 
the parts of the caravan in caſe of attack, or battle, and 
to look to the management of the proviſions. 
There is alſo a paymaſter or treaſurer, who has ſeveral 
clerks and interpreters under him, for keeping journals of 
all that paſſes ; by which journals, ſigned by the ſuperior 
_ officers, the parties concerned in the caravan judge whe- 
| ther they have been faithfully ſerved. IMs 
But there is alſo another kind of officers, called Arabian 
mathematicians, being uſually three in large caravans, who 
act both in quality of quarter- maſters, and aids-de-camp ; 
guiding the troops when the caravan is attacked, and ap- 
pointing the quarters where they are to encamp. 
There are five diſtin& kinds of caravans; the heavy cara- 


vans, compoſed of elephants, dromedaries, camels, and 


horſes; the light caravans, wherein are but few elephants; 
the ordinary caravans, where there are no elephants at all; 
the horſe caravans, wherein neither camels nor dromeda- 
Ties are uſed ; and laftly, ſea caravans, that is, a fleet of 
merchant- ſhips convoyed by ſhips of war, ſuch as the ca- 

Travan of veſſels from Conſtantinople to Alexandria. 
The proportion obſerved in the heavy caravans is, that 
when there are 500 elephants, there are at leaſt 1000 dro- 
medaries, and 2000 horſes employed ; when the eſcorte is 
of 4000 horſemen, two men being required for the con- 
ducting of an elephant, five for three dromedaries, and 
ſeven for twelve camels; which multitude” of ſervants, 
joined to the officers and paſſengers, whoſe number is not 
fixed, ſpirit up the eſcorte in caſe of a-battle, making the 
caravan more formidable and ſafe : tho' paſſengers are not 
obliged to fight; yet, if they decline fighting, they are 

not to depend upon any proviſions from the caravan, 
'There are elephants which ſerve only for fighting; and, 
as ſuch, an elephant, in good condition, is worth 180 . 
ſterling; being brought from the Eaſt Indies, where thei! 
beauty and whiteneſs increaſes their price. 45 
2 | | 4 E 
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"The dromedaries are found in the mountains of Golconda, 
each of which is worth 701. ſterling. EAR 
A good camel is worth about 14 1. ſterling, which 1s an 
animal abundantly found in Perſia, and the territories of 
the Mogul; but the beſt come from Arabia Felix. 
The equipage of an elephant coſts about 161. ſterling, 
that of a dromedary about 8 1. and that of a camel about 
4 J. Rerling. | 
The expences of an elephant amount to about 16 s. a day 
whilſt on a journey : a dromedary expends on a journey 
5 abaſſis, and a camel 3 abaſſis a ys each abaſſi being 
about 16d. The feeding of a horſe is an abaſſi a day; 
and it will coſt a man on journies thro' inhabited coun- 
tries, where caravanſeras are met with every night, two 
abafſis ; but twice as much on journies acroſs deſarts, be- 
cauſe the carrying of drink adds to the expence. : 
The payment of the officers and ſervants, beginning with 
the meaneſt, is made on Monday, unleſs it be full, or 
new moon; in which caſe it is referred till the next day. 
The arms for the convoy are a carabine, a half pike, two 
piſtols, a ſabre, a bayonet, and a calot of iron to place un- 
der their caps or turbans. Os 
A nick, that is, a child, of about ꝙ or 10 years old, fitted 
for this exerciſe, is mounted on each elephant, whom he 
conducts, and ſpurs on, to animate it for the battle; and 
he alſo charges the arms of two ſoldiers, who mount the 
elephant with him; but the day ſpecified for departure is 
never changed. | 0 
For ſuſtaining the exceſſive heats, ſtockings and drawers 
are worn, made of a kind of cotton, extracted from that 
ſtone which the antients called ami anthus; and which, 
when beaten, has the property of being ſpun, and ſuppo- 
ſed incombuſtible. | be” 
As the greater part of the Arabian princes have no-other 
funds to ſubſiſt upon but plunder, they diſpatch ſpies to in- 
form them of the departure of the caravans, which they 
attack very often with ſuperior forces; making their 
greateſt efforts againſt the center, to cut it off with the 
van-guard, which they often ſucceſsfully effect ; but, when 
. repulſed, they come to an agreement, and are pretty ob- 
ſervant of their conditions; tho', if the caravan is defeated, 
it is abſolutely pillaged, and all the eſcorte made ſlaves : 
however, ſtrangers are treated with more clemency ; for 
. ſometimes the capture of a ſingle caravan is ſufficient to 
enrich theſe princes. 5 | wn 
The plague being very common in the eaſt, great pre- 
caution is uſed that the caravans might not communicate 
it to the places through which they paſs, or be infected 
therewith themſelves ; ſo that, upon arriving near towns, 
mutual queſtions are put concerning the ſtate of health; 
and, if there is the leaſt apprehenſion of any diſtemper, 
victuals are furniſhed over the walls; nor is any reciprocal 
communication allowed. | . 
The profits made in theſe caravans, while on the road, are 
often incredible: and Monſieur Bugnon relates, that, by 
different repetitions of exchange, one of his friends had 
gained to the amount of 20,000 crowns, by a gold watch 
that had coſt him 30 louis-d'ors, which he gave for two 
rough diamonds to a merchant of the caravan with whom 
he travelled ; ſo that for what coſt him only 281. 9 8. 6 d. 
he made 4834 I. ſterling, „ 
A great number of caravans, ſome more, and others leſs 
conſiderable, depart uſua ly in. the month of September, 
from Erzerum, the capital of Turkiſh Armenia, with 
ſilks and furs, to Tocat, Smyrna, and Conſtantinople. 
Beſides, as Erzerum is a great thorough-fare from Perſia 
and India to Conſtantinople, by the way of Trepiſond, 
and the Black ſea, the merchants chuſe this way to avoid 
the Arabs' who lie on the road to Aleppo; upon which 
account a caravan ſets out every week from hence to To- 
cat, Teflis, Tauris, T repiſond, or Aleppo; but the Curdes, 
or the natives of Curdiſtan, or Aſſyria, who ramble, about 
with their flocks and herds, as far as the ſource: of the 
Luphrates, are almoſt as troubleſome to the merchants as 
the Arabs, frequently extorting money from the caravans 
on one pretence or other: and notwithſtanding theſe Curdes 
call themſelves Jaſides, or followgrs of Jeſus, they have a 
great deal of ſuperſtition, and very little religion among 
them; acknowledging neither the Turks or Perſians for 
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their ſovereigns, and retiring, when they are attacked, to * 
their cold inacceſſible mountains ; ſo that neither of theſe 
powers think it worth their while to make an entire con- 
ow of them. 
There are alſo caravans which carry on a commerce be- 
tween Ruflia and China, by traverſing the extenſive 
country of Siberia; and there are likewiſe caravans for 


carrying on a trade from the coaſts of Barbary, and other 
parts of Africa, to Egypt. 


CARAVAN, is allo an appellation given to the voyages, or 
campaigns, which the knights of Malta are obliged to 
make at ſea, againſt the Turks and Corſairs, in order to 
arrive at the commanderies and dignities of the order; 
which denomingtion was alien by the knights fre- 
quently ſeizing the caravan going from Alexandria to Con- 
ſtantinople. | 

CARAVANSERA, is a large public building, or inn, in the 
oriental countries, deſtined to receive and lodge the cara- 
vans, as alſo people of all religions and countries, without 
any queſtions aſked, or money required. | N 
Though the caravanſeras ſerve in lieu of inns; yet there 
is this eſſential difference between them and the eme 
inns, that the traveller finds nothing at all in the caravan- 
ſcra, neither for himſelf nor his cattle; but muſt carry all 
his proviſions and neceſſaries with him. There are few 
cities in the eaſt without their caravanſera, eſpecially 
within the dominions of Turky, Perſia, and the Great 
Mogul; where thoſe of Conſtantinople, Iſpahan, and Agra, 

the capitals of the three empires, are diſtinguiſhed for 
their magnificence and utility : however, there are ſeveral 
of them in other cities which ſerve not only as inns, but 
as ſhops, warehouſes, and even exchanges. 
Theſe caravanſeras are uſually great ſquare buildings, con- 
taining very ſpacious courts ; under whoſe piazzas there 
is a kind of bank, raiſed ſome feet above the level ground, 
whereon merchants and travellers reſt themſelves, and 
their equipage, as well as they can, the beaſts of burden 
being faſtened to the foot of the bank ; but over the doors, 
opening into the court-yard, there are ſometimes ſmall 
chambers, which the ſtewards of the caravanſera let at an 
exceſlive rate, to thoſe who are willing to be in private. 
The greater part of theſe buildings are the effects of Ma- 
hometan charity; the greateſt lords, either through devo- 
tion or oftentation, laying out ahh. 9 ſums on them, 
eſpecially if built in dry and deſart places, where there is 
a neceſſity of bringing water from a great diſtance, and at 
vaſt expence ; no caravanſera being without its fountain. 

CARAVANSERASKIER, is the director, ſteward, ot in- 
tendant, of a caravanſera; and at Iſpahan, where there 
are caravanſeras, in manner of halls, or exchanges, for 

| laying up goods, and expoſing them to ſale, the caravan- 
ſeraſkier is accountable for them, in conſideration of a 
cd Tek... < | 5 5 

CARAVEL, or Carvel. The name of a trading veſſel uſed 

by the French in the Mediterranean ſea, as alſo for their 
herring· fiſnery; having a ſquare poop, and being rigged 

like a galley, of about 30 tons burden. 154 

CARA WAL, or. Caroway. A medicinal ſeed, produced 

from a. plant of the ſame name, . chiefly in Provence and 
Languedoc in France; being narrow, longiſh, furrowed on 

the back, and of a briſk aromatic taſte ; which is of great 
_ uſe in England and Germany, particularly for making 
- biſkets, - ſeed-cakes, and confections. | 


 CARBEQUI, or. Copper aſper. A coin current in Aſiatic 


Georgia, particularly in Teflis, the capital, worth about 

Is. 4 d. Sterling. See Abagi., „„ 
CARBOUILLON, or rather Quart- Bouillon, is a duty 
raiſed on white ſalt in Normandy. Cor ra. 4 > 
CARBUNCLE, among modern lapidaries, is a ſtone of the 
ruby kind, very rare, and of a rich glowing blood red co- 

lour; though ſome ſay it is not intitled to the appellation 

unleſs it exceed twenty caracts weight. See Ruby. . _ 

CARCHEO Compary,. was a Portugueſe company of Afri- _ 

can merchants... See Portugueſe African Companies. 

Wy” | 


CARD. See Card. 
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CARDAMOMU M, or Cardamum. A medicinal feed, of 
the aromatic kind, contained in the pods of a plant brought 
from the coaſt of Malabar in the Eaſt Indies, and from 
the iſle of St. Mary, near Madagaſcar being uſed in the 

5 | compoſition 
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compoſition of Venice treacle, The ſeed is diſtinguiſhed 
into three kinds, according to the ſeveral ſizes of the pods, 
as majus, minus, and maximum; but the taſte, ſmell, co- 


lour, and form of the grain, is the ſame in all; which is 
a purple colour, angular, ef a ſharp biting taſte, and a 


| ſtrong penetrating ſmell ; but the laſt kind is alſo called 


grains of paradiſe ; though the firſt excels the reſt, both 
in ſmell, taſte, and virtue; their chief uſe being in diſeaſes 
of the brain, ſtomach, and womb; as alſo to ſeaſon rice 
in the eaſtern countries. 


CARDER. A perſon who cards wool, flax, wad, hair, 


cotton, or ſilk, for ſpinning. 


CARDIGAN. A port-town of Wales, ſituated in 4 deg. 


40 min. of W. lon. and 52 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. near 
the mouth of the river Tivy, on a bay of its own name, 
in the Iriſh channel. | 


CARDINAL points, in coſmography, are the four interſec- 


tions of the horizon with the merid:an, and the prime ver- 
ticle ; of theſe, two are called north and ſouth, with regard 
to the poles they are directed to, being the interſections 
of the horizon and meridian ; and the other two are called 
eaſt and weſt, being the interſections of the horizon and 
firſt vertical: the cardinal points, therefore, coincide with 
the four cardinal regions of the heavens, and are ninety 
degrees diſtant from each other. 


 CaRDINAL winds, are thoſe that blow from the cardinal! 


points. | 


CARDING. A preparation of wool, cotton, hair, or flax, 


by paſſing it between the iron points, or teeth, of two 
inſtruments, called cards, to comb, diſentangle, and range 
the hairs or fibres thereof; as alſo to diſpoſe it for ſpin- 
ning: but, before the wool is carded, it is greaſed with 


dil, whereof one fourth of the weight of the wool is re- 


quired, for wool deſtined for the woof of ſtuffs, and one 
eighth for that of the warp. 


CARDS, are the above mentioned inſtruments uſed in card- 


ing; which, by the ſtatutes of the 3d of Edward IV. the 


1ſt of Richard III. the 39th of Elizabeth, and the 3d of 


Charles I. are not to be imported; nor the wire taken 
out of old cards be put into new leather and boards, in 
order for ſale, upon forfeiture thereof, or the value, if not 


ſeized: but, by the ſtatutes of the 14th of Charles II. and 


the 2d of William and Mary, they may be amended for 


the proprietor's own uſe, or for exportation only. 


Cars, for play, are little pieces of fine paſteboard, made 


of ſeveral ſheets of paper paſted together, and cut in ob- 


long ſquares of three inches and a half in length, and one 


inch and a half in breadth; on which ſeveral figures and 


points are painted, and of which ſeveral numbers are put 


together, according to the games for which they are de- 


ſigned, | | 

In the commerce of cards, a pack is 52 of them wrapped 
up in a paper, ſtamped with the name, ſign, place of 
abode, and device of him who ſells them ; the half-do- 


zen of cards making fix packs, and a groſs of cards being 


 - 


12 half-dozens. 
By the ſtatutes of the 10th of Queen Anne, and the 5th of 


George I. cards and dice may, upon ſufficient ſecurity, be 
exported without payment of the ſtamp- duty; but no 


playing cards are to be imported. See Stamps. 
ARDM 


by the name of "The maſter, wardens, and commonalty of 


the myſtery of the makers of playing-cards of the city of 


London; being a corporation governed by a maſter, two 


S 


wardens, and 18 aſſiſtants, who have neither livery, nor 


hall to tranſact their affairs in. , 
AREENING. A term, in the ſea language, uſed for the 


or trim the other ſide. 


A ſhip is ſaid to be brought to a careen, when the greateſt 


part of her lading is taken out, and a pontoon, or another 


veſſel lower than herſelf, laid by her fide; ſo that ſhe is 
| haled down to it, as low as occaſion” requires, either a 


fourth or fifth ſtrake, and there kept, by the weight of 


ballaſt, and ordnance, as well as by ropes, leſt it ould 


{train her maſts too much. 


This is done with deſign to trim her ſides or bottom, to 
caulk her ſeams, or to mend any fault ſhe has under the 


AKERS Company of Londm, was incorporated by 
letters-patent of Charles I. on the 22d of October 1629, 


laying a veſſel on one fide, to caulk, ſtop up leaks, refit, 


CAR 
water : hence, when a ſhip lies on one ſide in failing, ſhe 
is ſaid to ſail on the careen. | 
Ships of war are generally careened every three years; and 


the half careen is when they can only careen half the ſhip, 
not being able to reach ſo low as her bottom. 


CARELSCROON. A port-town, and excellent harbour, 


in the province of Gothland, ſituated on the coaſt of the 
Baltic, in 15 deg. of E. lon. and 56 deg. 29 min. of N. 
lat. where the Swedes lay up their royal navy. See 
Sweden. 


CARGADORS, is a name given at Amſterdam, to a kind 


of ſhip-brokers ; whoſe ſole buſineſs is to inquire after a 
freight for ſuch ſhips as are ready fitted out ; or to give notice 
to merchants, who have goods to fend by fea, of the ſhips 
ready for departure, and the places of their deſtination. 
See Broker. 


CARGAMON. A kind of ſpice, very ſcarce and precious, 


growing only in Viſapour, in India. 


CARGO, or Cargoe, ſignifies ſeveral things with regard to 


B 
C 


C 


commerce: ſometimes it is underſtood of the entire lading 
of a ſhip, very often of the invoice of merchandiſe where- 
with a ſhip is laden, and ſometimes for expreſſing the pro- 
per time for loading ſhips with different kinds of merchan- 
diſe; in which laſt ſenſe it is ſaid, this month is the time for 
the cargo of wines, oil, cod- fiſh, and of other commodities, 
See Freight. | 

Or a cargo commonly implies all the lading of a ſhip, ex- 
cluſive of the crew, rigging, furniture, and proviſions : 
thus, it is ſaid, a ſhip has its cargo, when it is fully laden, 


or its half cargo, when half laden; and it is called a rick 


cargo, when the lading conſiſts of a great and valuable 
quantity of merchandiſe, ſuch as are generally on board 
the ſhips belonging to the Eaſt India and Turky com- 
panties. | 45 

0% of CAROO. See Bookkeeping. | 

ARGo, or Cargue, is alſo a weight or meaſure uſed at Mar- 
ſeilles, in France, fignifying a load, weighing about 26x 
Ib. of London avoirdupois, and is uſed in the fale of Le- 
vant and Turky goods. 1 FO 
ARIBBEE Jſands, or the Antilles, are ſituated in the At- 
lantic ocean in America, between 59 and 63 degrees of 


W. lon. and between 11 and 18 deg. of N. lat; compre- 
hending the ſeveral iſlands of Barbadoes, StV incent, St Lu- 


cia, Martinico, Dominica, Guardaloupe, Marigalante, De- 
ſeada, Montſerat, Redonda, Antigua, Nevis, St. Chriſto- 
pher's, Barbuda, Euſtatia, St. Bartholomew, Saba, St. 
Martin, Anguilla, Sombrero, Anegada, and fome other 
conſiderable places, which are alſo diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the Leeward and Windward iſlands; the former 


including all the iſlands from Anegada to Guardaloupe, 


and the latter all thoſe from Dominica to Barbadoes : be- 
ſides, the iſlands of St. Vincent, St. Lucia, and Dominica, 
as well as Tabago, are denominated the Neutral iſlands, on 
account of a mutual claim being laid to them by the crowns 


of Great Britain and France, who agreed that they ſhould 


remain unfortified, as neutral places, till their propriety 
was determined. See Brit;fþ An erica under Great Britain, 


French America under France, and Dutch America under 


the United Provinces. 


CARIDOW. One of the Maldivia iſlands. See Maldi- 


via Iſlands. 


CARISSEL, or Creſean. A kind of coarſe cloth, uſed for 


making of tapeſtry ; being either white, or dyed of ſeve - 


ral colours, and ſomewhat like canvas. 


CARLA. An Indian cloth, manufactured in a village of 


the ſame name, about a league from Cananor, pretty near 
Tellicherry, on the coaſt of Malabar; which Monſieur 
Savary, and Mr. Poſtlethwayt after him, have miſtaken 
for Pondicherry. 1577 9 


CARLIN. A ſmall ſilver coin, current in the kingdoms of 


Naples and Sicily ; the former being. worth 4 d. ſterling, 


and the latter only three halfpence. 


CARLINA, Carolina, or Chameleon. A medicinal plant, 


reputed as a ſovereign againſt poiſon and the plague, tho 


uſed for the cute of ſeveral other maladies ; of which there 
are two ſorts, the white and the black, differing. hardly in 


any thing more than cglour ; tho” the white puſhes out no 


ſtalk, and the black riſes to a reaſonable height. They 
both grow on the Alps, Pyreneans, and on the Mount d'Or 
GC in 
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im Auvergne, in ſuch abundance as to be a great article 
of food for the peaſants, who partly live upon their roots, 
And a kind of aitichokes, of which they are productive. 
However, there is another kind, whoſe bloſſoms are of a 
purple colour; but this is known only to botaniſts. 
The roots of black and white carlina, to be good, ſhould be 
new, plump, of a ſweet taſte, and aromatic ſmell; the 
root of the black being half open, and lighter than that of 
the white. | "CO 
CARLINGFORD. A port-town of Ireland, ſituated in 
6 deg. 23 min. of W. Ion. and 54 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. 
on Carlingford bay, in the county of Louth, and province 
of Leinſter. See Ireland. = : 
CARLINGS, or Carlines, in a ſhip, are two pieces of tim- 
ber lying fore and aft, along from one beam to another, 
dire cly over the keel; ferving as a found tion for the whole 
body of the ſhip: for on theſe the ledges reſt, whereon 
the planks of the deck, and other matters of carpentry, 
are made faſt; the — 9 having their ends let into the 
beams called culver-tail-wiſe. „ 
Cane knees, are timbers going athwart the ſhip, from 


the ſides to the hatchway ; ſerving to ſuſtain the deck on 


both ſides. | 1 
CARLOCK. A kind of blubber, made out of the ſtur- 
geon's bladder, and brought from Archangel, in Ruſſia; 
its principal uſe being to clear wine; tho' it is ufed for 
dying: but the beſt ſort comes from Aſtracan, a city of 
Ruſſia, on the mouth of the Volga, where there is a 
conſiderable ſturgeon fiſhery. : , 
CARMEN, are ſuch perfons who are employed in loading, 
carrying, and unloading goods, and merchandiſes, in 
erage eater 0 HET CE 
CaRMeNs company of London, were, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. by an act of common council, conſtituted a fellow- 
ſhip of the city ; and by letters patent of James I. in 1606, 
were incorporated with the fraternity of fuellers, under the 
appellation of woodmongers; with whom they continued 
till the year 1668, when the woodmongers were by patlia- 
liament convicted of many enormous and grievous frauds 
in the ſale of coals, and other fuel; and, being apprehen- 


five of a puniſhment adequate to their crimes, threw up 


their charter to avoid the ſame : whereupon the carmen 


were, by an act of common council, re- appointed a fel- 


| lowſhip-of the city, under the title of The free carmen 


of the city of London; being governed by a maſter, 2. 
wardens, and 41 affiſtants, under the direction of the 
| Lord Mayor and court of atdermen ; but they have neither 


hall or livery. | 2” | 5 
To this fellowſhip belong 420 cars, or carts, for the 


within the City and ſuburbs; the rule and government 
of which are, by an act of common council, veſted in the 


preſident and governors of Chriſt's Hoſpital, under the 

following regulations and reſtriftions, 
1ſt. That no more than 420 cars, or carts, be allowed 
to work within the city of London, and liberties thereof ; 
every perſon preſuming to work a ſupernumerary car, or 


cart, 8 to the tenor of this injunction, being, for 


every ſuch offence, to forfeit 40 ſhillings. 2d, That no 
car, or cart, be kept by the fellowſhip, but ſuch as ſhould 
de duly licenſed by the prefident and governors of Chriſt's 


hoſpital, upon penalty of 40 ſhillings. '3d, That a fine 


of 20 s.- be paid upon the admittance, or alienation of 
every car or cart, and 17 s. 4 d. annually for a licence to 
Work, in default of which every offender. is to be fuſ- 
pended and diſabled from working. 4th, . That, for the 
more effectually preventing all abuſes and impoſitions upon 
the citizens, by the carmen, or workers of | carts, every 
car, or cart, is to have à number cut in brafs upon it. 
The following rates or prices aſcertained by act of com- 
mon council, are to be paid for the carriage of goods to 
and from the ſeveral places following. 
_ iſt, From any wharf between the Tower and London- 
bridge, to Tower-ftreet, Grace-thurch-ſtreet{ Fenichurch 
ſtreet, Leadenhall-ſtreet, Cornhilt; Biſhopſpate-Rireet with⸗ 
in, and places of the like diſtance up Hilf, with 18 hundred 
weight, not exceeding 20 hundręd Wt. 4 8. 8 d. and being 
above 20 hundred wt. 2 d. for every hundred; provided the 


4 


carmen help to load and unload their carts. 2d, From 
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any whatf aforeſaid, to Broad-ſtreet, Lothbury, Old- 
jewry, Baffiſhaw; Coleman ſtreet, Tronmonger-lane, St. 
Lawrence-jewty, Milk-ſtreet, Aldermanbury, Cheapſide, 
Wood-ſtreet, Friday-ſtreet, Bread-ſtreet, and places of 
like diſtance, for the like weight as aforeſaid, 2s. 6 d. 
3d. For every half chaldron of coals, and for every hundred 
of faggots, 18. and 4d. 4th, From any of the wharfs 
aforeſaid to Smithfield- bars, Holborn-bars, Temple-bar, 
or any of the bars on the north ſide of the city, and places 
of like diſtance, up the hill, with 18 hundre:: wt. 3 8. 4 d. 
for every bad; and going beyond the ſaid places the parties 
to agree with the carmen. <th, From any of the wharfs 
aforefaid, to Tower-ſtreet, Fenchurch- ſtreet, Leaden- 
hall ſtreet, Biſhops- gate- ſtreet, and places of the like di- 
ſtance, with a load of 15 hundred, not exceeding 18 hun- 
dred weight, 1s. 8 J. and ſo in 1 for the reſt. 
But, if a carman exacts more than the rate aforeſaid, 
upon due proof before the Lord Mayor, or any two juſtices 
of the peace, he is to ſuffer impriſonment for 21 days, 
without bail or main- prize; and complaints of the abuſes 
of carmen may be made every Tueſday, at 2 b'clock in 
the afternoon, to the court ſitting in Chriſt's hoſpital. 
Carmen, porters, or watermen, aſſiſting in the landing of 


goods, without a warrant and an officer, may be com- 


mitted to goal for the firſt offence, till they find fecurlty 
for their good behaviour; and for the ſecond offence to be 


impriſoned two months without bail, or pay 51. to the 


ſheriff. 


CARMINE, A bright red, or crimſon colour, bordering 


ſomewhat on purple; which is uſed by woollen drapers 
to colour and hide thoſe places in ſcarlet cloth which are 
defeCtive : it is alſo uſed by painters in miniature, and 
ſometimes by painters in oil; tho' rarely by the latter, 
upon account of its exceſſive price; this being the moſt 
valuable product of the cochineal meſtique ; and to be good 


it ſhould be almoſt an impalpable powder, and of a high | 


colour. See Cothineal. 
Some make carmine with braſil wood, fernam bone, and 
gold leaf, beat in a mortar, and ſteeped in white-wine 
vinegar; the ſcum which ariſes from this mixture upon 


boiling, and when dried, making this ſort of carmine, 


which is much inferior to the former. 


CARNARVON Bay, lies between two points, at the ſouth 


entrance of the channel, which runs between the county 
of Carnarvon and the Ifle of Angleſea, in Wales. 
of ſhips firſt with their titmber and beams, and after bringing 
on their planks, to diſtinguiſh it from clinch-work. 


9 or Carnel- wort, is a term uſed for the buildin 


ſails, are by ſome called carnels. | | 
CAROBS, or Carouge, a kind of beans, growing abun- 
dantly in the iftand tly the 
ſeyeral of its inhabitants: but notwithſtanding the great 
confumption they make of them, for their own eating, 
and that of their cattle, inſtead of giving them barley or 
oats z the carobs alſo make a conſiderable article in the 
commerce of this iſland, whence vaſt quantities are an- 
nually exported for all the iſlands of the Archipelago. 
CAROLINE. A Swediſh filver coin, worth 1 8. 2 fl. ſterl. 
CAROLUS. An ancient Engliſh broad piece of gold, 
ſtruck under King Charles I. whoſe image and name it 
bears; its value of late has been eſtimated at twenty three 


| ſhillings ſterling z tho', at the time when it was coined, $ 


it is ſaid only to have been rated at 20 s.: but it is now 
" PRTOT WH. -: ll Z-66; 8 5 
CAkol us, is alſo a ſmall copper coin of France, allayed 
with a little filvet, being ſo called becauſe it was ftrack 
during the reign of Charles VIII. being worth 10 deniers, 
or ſomewhat leſs than a halfp' | 
no longer current except in Lortain, and ſome 


1 —T.. ͤ 8 
CARPENTER. is 2 perſon whoſe employment conſiſts in 


„„ ˖⅛·˙»˙ 200 joins tg! erW of with for 
_ trades -ſubſervient to, architecture, and is divided into Ryo 


branches, houſe-carpenitry, and ſhip-carpentry : the firſt 


1 


emplopec in raiſing; framing, roofing, and flooring of 


houſes: the ſecond in the conſtruction of veſſels for ſea ; 
ſuch as fhips, barks, OR R 


Veſſels alfo which go with mizen-ſails, inſtead of main- 
carrying of goods and merchandiſe to and from all parts 


of Cyprus, being partly the food of 


alfpenny fterlibg : but they are 
the 


The 
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The rules and practices in carpentry, as to planing, ſaw- 
ing, morteſſing, tenanting, ſcribling, paring, and mould- 
ing, are much the ſame as thoſe in joinery; ſo likewiſc- 
are the tools, or inſtruments; and the ſtuff the ſame in 
both ; all the difference between the two trades conſiſting 
in this, that joinery 1s uſed in the ſmaller, and more curi- 
ous works; and carpentry in the larger, ſtronger, and 
coarſer. See 7ormery. 

Fr. Pyrard aſſures us, that the art of carpentry is in its 
greateſt perfection in the Maldivia iſlands ; their works 
there, he obſerves, being ſo artfully managed, that they 
will hold right and firm without nails or pins ; and adds, 
that they are ſo curiouſly put together, as no body can 
take them aſunder but thoſe who are acquainted with the 
myſtery. 


CARPENTERS company of London, was incorporated on the 


7th of July 1344, by letters- patent of Edward III. by the 
ſtile of the maſter, wardens, aſbſtants, and commonalty 
of The miſtery of freemen of the carpentry of the city of 
London, with a power to make by-laws for their better 
regulation; which is a company governed by a maſter, 


3 wardens, and 20 aſſiſtants; to whom belong a livery , 


of 100 members, who have a beautiful hall at London- 
wall, in which they manage their affairs, and pay a fine 
of 8 1. each upon their admiſſion, | 


CARPET. A fort of covering, worked either with the 


needle, or on a loom, to be ſprea on a table cr trunk; 
but chiefly on a floor or paſſage. 

The beſt carpets are made in Perſia and Turky ; the warp 
and woof holding the filk and wool very tight, which are 
cut very cloſe, and form a kind of pluſh or velvet of diffe- 
rent colours : but they are ſometimes mixed- with gold 
and ſilver thread, frizzled, or curled, which increaſes the 
price. as it adds to the beauty of the manufacture. 

The Turky carpets are either hairy or ſhorn ; that is, 
either with long or ſhort hair, and are ky imported 
from Smyrna, where they diſting 
moſquets, which are fold according to their ſize and 


quality, from 11]. to 51. the piece, being the moſt 
beautiful of all. The pics, which are the largeſt kind, 


being ſold in ſquares at 1s. 10 d. the ſquare-pic. And 
the cadene, or the worſt ſort, which are ſold from 3s. 
7d. to 7s. 2 d. the piece. Th 
There are alſo carpets made in ſeveral parts of France, 
ſome in Germany, and of late years in England, where 
the Wilton carpets are in much eſteem. 


CARPO-BALSAMUM, the berry, or fruit, of the tree which 


yields the true balm, or balſam of the Levant: the berry 
being oblong, with a ſhort footſtalk, a brown wrinkled 
rind, marked with four ribs, of a grateful taſte and ſmel] : 
but the genuine ſort is ſeldom found in ſhops ; that com- 
monly ſold in its place being only Jamaica pepper; though 
others ſubſtitute cubebs for it. See Cubebs. 
CARRE, called alſo Corſe, is a corn meaſure uſed at Briare 


in France, weighing about 20 lb. 


CARRIAGE, is a vehicle for the conveyance of perſons, 


and goods, from one place to another, either by land or 
water ; ſuch as waggons and carts, barges and boats. 


In Europe, horſes, mules, and aſſes, are uſed in land- 


carriage; but in Lapland and Siberia the elk or rain-deer 


is uſcd : in Aſia, and Africa, the caravans and cafilas, are 


made up of elephants, dromedaries, and camels-: and in 
the ſouthern parts of America, the vigonnas, lamas, and 
alpagnas, are uſed as beaſts of carriage. | f 
Water-carriages, are thoſe veſſels which ſerve for the con- 
veyance of petſons or goods by rivers, lakes, or canals; 
but freight implies ſea carriage. 
Several acts of parliament have been paſt for the regu- 


being either ſailed, rowed, or drawn by men or horſes: 


lating of carriages in G. Britain, being thoſe of the 3d of 


Will. and Mary; the gth of Q. Anne, the 10, 3d, 5th, and 
6th of Geo. I. and particularly an act paſt in the year 
1750, intitled, An act for the more effectual preſeryation 
of the turnpike roads in that part of Great Britain called 
England; and for the diſpoſition of penalties given by 
_aQts of parliament relating to the highways, in that part 
'of Great Britain called England, and for enforcing, the 
recovery thereof; and for the more effectual preventing 
of miſchief, occaſioned by the drivers riding upon carts, 


1 
& 


Bull, or letter of CARRIAGE, is a note, or writing, given to 
guiſn three forts, The 


 CARRICEFERGUS bay, lies in the county of Antrim, 


| FT 3 ice nne 
CARTE, or Quarte, a corn meaſure uſed in ſome. places of 


Jeg. of N. lat. on a peninſula on the coaſt of the Mediter- 


 CaRTHAGENA,,or, N. 


drays, cars, and waggons, in thecity of London,Fand with. 
in ten miles thereof. Phe preamble reciting, that though 
great ſums of money have been expended in repairing 
the turnpike rcads, yet they cannot be kept in ſufficient 
repair; and are in many places become ruinqus, by tte 
great and exceſſive weights, which the number of horſes, 
allowed. by. law to draw waggons and other carriages, 
enable carriers, and other perſons, uſing the ſaid roads, 
to carry upon the ſame. For remedy whereof it was 
enacted, *T hat the truſtees of the roads ſhould, after the 
1ſt of July 1752, take 20 ſhillings, tor every hundred 
exceeding to hundred in every waggon or other Carriage 
drawn by fix horſes, paſſing through any turnpike, over 
and above the tolls already granted; or in caſe any horſe 
was taken from any waggon or carriage, to avoid the 
additional toll, the perſon ſo offending ſhould forfeit 5 l. 
to the informer : but this act was not to extend to any 
other carriages than thoſe commonly hired for the con- 
veyance of goods: that the truſtees for the roads ſhould 
erect engines for weighing carriages, within their re— 
ſpective diſtricts; and ſhould receive ſuch additibnal toll 
of 20 ſhillings the hundred, as was, directed to be taken 
by them purſuant to the act of the 14th of George II.: 
but this part of the act was not tö extend to any places 
above 30 miles from London, or where the tolls did not 
amount to 501. annually: however, any carriages, draw- 
ing up ſteep hills might uſe as many horſes as the juſtices 
at the quarter ſeſſions ſhould think neceſſary, and direct; 
which order is to he kept by the reſpective clerks of the 
peace among the records of the ſeſſions, to which all per- 
ſons ſhould have recourſe, without fee or reward. And by 
a ſubſequent act, no waggon is to draw with more than 
five horſes, except in going up hills. | 
CARRIAGE, allo ſignifies the money paid to a carrier for 
conveying goods from one place to another. 1 


2 carrier, containing, an, account of the goods, tat he 
may demand payment for the carriage, and that che per- 
ſon to hm they are directed may ſee that they are deli- 
vered in EN condition. 4 „„ 
CARRIAGE of à cannon, is the timber-work, or frame, on 
which it is mounted. - S * 


- 


and. province of Ulſter, in Ireland, 14 miles eaſt of An- 
trim, and 85; north of Dublin.. „ et} Is 
CARRIED cuer, in books of accom, 32 2 14) 72 when, the 
ſum total at the bottom of one page is carticd to the, top 
of another, where it is ſaid brougfit over. 
CARRIER, is a perſon who carries gopds from one place to 
another, either in waggons, carts, or other carriages, or 
on pack-horſes::,thoſe goods ,whi.h are of a bulky ſolid 
ſubſtance, in bales, cheſts, or the like, paying according to 
the pound weight, which is more or leſs according to the 
diſtance; and thoſe which are liquid paying according to 
the, ze of che calk, .., „% „% n t Rt, 
CART. A land carriage with two wheels, commonly uſed 
by higler s. e e 
CART- wRICHT. A perſon who makes carts. See Hheel- 


© Ut? bt. 


. 


n 


Savoy ; that of Conflans weighing 35 pounds avoirdu- 
poiſe; and that of St. John de Maurieane only 21 pounds 
avoirdupoiſG. r 5 Ig 
CARTEL. A corn meaſure uſed at Rocroy, Mezieres, 
and other places in France; that of wheat weighing at 
- Rocroy 35 pounds avgirdupoiſe; that of maſlin- corn 34 
and that of, rye 33. 6 
CARTHAGE Cape, is 


- 
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UE la Sagas oft viincutzoiom 
is ſituated in ꝙ deg, of E, lon: and 36 


ranean, in the kingdom of Tunis in Africa. 
CARTHAGENA. A city, and one of the beſt harbours 
in Spain, ſituated in 1 deg. 5 min. of W.-lon, and 37 
deg. 40 min. of N. lat; on a fine bay of the Mediterranean, 
in the province of Murcia. Sce Spann. 


— 


or, New Carthage, one of the. largeſt and 
beſt fortified towns of South America, with a very, ſecure 
and capacious harbour; the entrance whereof is ſo very 
narrow, that no more than one ſhip can enter it at a time; 
being well deſended by caſtles and platſorms of guns, and 


ſituated 


CAS 
ſituated in 77 deg. of W. lon. and 11 deg. of N. lat. 


See Spaniſh America. 
CARVEL. See Caravel. 


CARWAR. A town on the coaſt of Malabar, in the 


ither India, ſituated in 73 deg. of E. lon. and 15 deg. 
N. lat. bo miles 5. of Goa; where the Engliſh Eaſt 
India company have a factory, from whence they import 
pepper. See India. 


CAS. See Caxa. 


CASCHE. See Cache. 
CASE-HARDENING, is an inferior degree of ſteel- making. 
CASE-/ho', are muſket-bullets, ſtones, old pieces of iron, 
or the like, put into caſes, and ſhot out of great guns, 
being chiefly uſed at ſea, to clear the enemies decks when 
they are full of men. | . 
CASH, the ſtock of ready money which a banker, merchant, 
or other perſon, has in his preſent diſpoſal to negotiate. 
The management of the caſh of a company ist of great 
importance, being that whereon its good or ill ſucceſs 
chiefly depends. | 
The partners of a company ſtould apply themſelves to the 
things ſor which they are the beſt fitted ; as well with re- 
gard to the purchaſe, as the ſale of merchandiſe ; beſides 
the keeping of the caſh, books, and the management of 
other particulars He who is of an active diſpoſition is 
more proper for buying and ſelling, than he who loves his 
repoſe ; wherefore, the moſt active of the partners ſhould be 
employed in the purchaſe and fale of merchandiſe; and the 
other ſhould be the | caſh, and book-keeper ; becauſe, 
having leſs vivacity, he can, with more caution, and pru- 
dence, conduct himſelf in the diſpatch of ſedentary buſi- 
neſs. ee RE I WIL | PLES 
Sir William Petty was of opinion, that the caſh, or cir- 
culating money in a ſtate, is equal to the tenth part of the 
annual product of the land. | X Ep | 
CAs H- öh See Bookheepings af 8 
CASHIER. The caſh-keeper, who is charged with re- 
ceiving and paying money, on the account of a company, 
or ſociety. RS bank AP OD OT OT ROD Le | 
CASHOO, is a medicinal and aromatic drug, extracted by 
decoction from the cattee- tree, which grows in the king- 
dom of Bahar, in India, of which there are two ſorts; 
the rough and the refined ; the former is brought to 
Bengal, where it is refined, and afterwards ſent into 
Europe, in the form of lozenges, about the bigneſs of half 
; a crown. | 447 9 il K-49 Ys 8 
Caſhoo is eſteemed for ſtrengthening the ſtomach, ſtop- 
ping coughs, and ſweetening the breath: it is frequently 
mixed with other perfumes, and ſhould be of a tanned red 
without, of a bright red within, not burnt, and very 
; gloſſy. 2 j f Toa 282 4 7 f 1 ö oi] | Si 
CASK. A common name for veſſels of different kinds, 
in contradiſtinction from the liquor, or other matter, 
contained therein: thus a hogſhead of ſpirits is ſaid to 


weigh 4 c. 4 and 22 1b. caſk and liquor; and a puncheon 
6 c. 4 and 2 lb. caſk and liquor: but a caſk of ſugar is a 


barrel of that commodity, containing from 8 to 11 hundred 


weight; and a caſk ot almor ds is about 3 hundred wt. 


A caſk in ſtaves is when the ſtaves are ready made, and 
want only to be joined and hooped; which are thus com- 
monly ſent to America for the ſake of room. 


CASPIAN ſea, is bounded by the province of  Aſtracan, 


and the country of the Calmuc Tartars on the north; 
by the Bocharas, and part of Perſia, on the eaſt; by 
another part of Perſia on the ſouthz and by an- 


other part of Perſia, and Circaſſia, on the weſt; being 
upwards of 300 miles in length from nerth to ſouth, and 
- 300 miles broad from eaſt to weſt; in Which, though the 
great river Volga, and ſeveral others, diſcharge themſelves, 
the waters are generally about the ſame depth, and no 


tides obſerved; but once in 15 or 16 years it riſes a great 


many fathoms, and drowns'the adjacent countries: how- 
ever, this conſiderable maſs of waters is properly a lake; 
becauſe it has no viſible communication with any other ſea. 
Ihe Ruſſians habe the ſole navigation of the Caſpian, 
carrying on a conſiderable trade between Aſtracan and 
Reſhd, where the Perſians ſupply them with great quan- 
.. ties of filk, which they diſpoſe of to the Engliſh factors 
in Ruſſia. ee 2 | 


wi 
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CASSAVA, or Mani hot, is a crooked knotty ſhrub, with 
loft and brittle wood, common in America; of whoſe 
root the natives make a kind of bread. , 

CASSEL, or Heſſe-caſſel. See Germany. 

CASSIA. A purgative fruit brought from the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies; being the produce of a tree of the ſame 
name, called in Engliſh the pudding pipe tree. 

There are four kinds of caſſia, alike in properties, and 
nearly in figure; all in long black pods, but very 
different, it conſidered with regard to the trees that pro- 
duce them; being the caſſia of the Levant, that of Egypt, 
that of Braſil, and that of the Antilles iſlands. 

Caſſia of the Levant, muſt be choſen new, in large pods, 
heavy, and of a tan colour; the bark, when broke, fine, 
a within, and full of a black ſoft pulp of a ſweetiſh 
taſte. | Ol e 
Caſſia of Egypt, is like that of the Levant, except that the 
fruit is ſmaller, and the bark ſofter. 
Caſſia of Braſil, is the largeſt of all, ſome of the pods 
being found 4 or 5 inches in circumference : but this 
kind is not very common in the ſhops. | | 
Caſſia of the Antilles, is now chiefly uſed, being produced 
there in ſuch abundance that the veſſels, in their home 
voyages, uſe it as ballaſt, whereby it is ſrequently found 
foul and dirty ; but it ſhould be choſen in the ſame man- 
ner as that of the Levant. | | 

When the pod is entire, and the pulp not yet taken out, 
it is moſt commonly called caſſia fi/tula, or caſſia in the 

cane; for uſing whereof the pulp is taken out, and fifted ; 

though apothecaries uſe little of this kind, but what is 
old and boiled up with ſugar to make it keep. | 

Caſſia, when green, as alſo the flowers of the caſſia tree, 
are confected both in the Levant and the Antilles iſlands ; 
having almoſt the ſame effects with the common caſſia, 
the baſis of moſt purgative electuaries. | 
The tincture of caſſia is a ſlight infuſion of the pulp with 
the ſeed ; and the extract of caſſia is nothing but the pulp, 

ſeparated from the ſhell and the ſeeds, with the addition 

| = certain quantity of ſugar to preſerve it from turning 
our. badly Brake 3 8 75 

Cass1a lignea, or Hlecaſſia, is the bark of a tree, reſem- 

bling that which bears the cinnamon, growing promiſcu- 

_ ouſly with it in the iſland of Ceylon. 
Both the barks are gathered and dried in the ſame manner, 
their ſmell and taſte being nearly alike; for they are equally 
ſweet, poignant, and agreeable, with ſcarce any difference in 
their colour and form; but the catha is fatter, and alſo more 
mucilaginous than cinnamon; and, in chewing, diſſolves in 
the mouth, without leaving any thing woody behind; 
whereas the woody part of cinnamon will ſtick tho' ever 
ſo well 'chewed : ſome authors will have the tree that bears 
cinnamon to bear the caſſia too; making this only diffe- 
rence between them, that the firſt comes from Ceylon, 
and the latter from the coaſt of Coromandel, 
Caſſia lignea is uſed in the compoſition of Venice treacle, 
and alſo frequently uſt for adulterating cinnamon. 
CASSIDONY. A kind of mineral, or precious ſtone, uſed 


for making vaſes, and veined with ſeveral colours. 


 CASSIMBUZAR; ' Caſſini azar, or Koſſumbazar, is pro- 
perhy a part of the ſuburbs of the city of Muxadevat, the 


capital of the province of Bengal, in India, ſituated on 
the river Ganges, in 87 deg. of E. lon. and 24 deg. of 
N. lat. where there is a Britiſh factory, ſubordinate to 
the government of Fort William. See India. 5 
CASTAMBOULI. A town of Turky. See Turky. © 
CASTILLAN. A gold coin current in Spain, for 14 rials, 
or about 6 s. 3 d. terling 8 
CASTELLAN,' or. Caftillian, is alſo a weight uſed in Spain 
for weighing gold, being the hundredth patt of a pound 
Spaniſh weight; which is about three per cent. heavier 
than the pound ayoirdupoiſe London 
The caſtillan is likewiſe in uſe at Buenos-Aires, in the 


d Potoſi; as alſo in all the reſt of Spaniſh 


What is uſunlly called in Spain à weight of gold, is al- 

ways underſtqed of a caſtilſan : thus, when it is ſaid ten 

thouſand weight of gold, the weight of ten thouſand 
caſtillans of gold is underſtood. | 


P CASTING, in foundery, aid ambery, is the running of 


| iron 


CAT. 


iron and lead into a mould prepared for that purpoſe, for 
making iron veſſels, and leaden pipes. 

CASTLE, in the ſea- language, denotes an elevation on the 
deck of a veſſel; or a part of the deck, fore and aft, raiſed 


above the reſt. See Deck, 
Fare-CasTLE. See Fore- caſtle. 
Hind- CASTLE. See Hind caſtleQ. 
CASTOR. See Heaver. 2 | 
CAs TOR compeny. See Hudſan's Bay Company, and Canada 


Company. | 

CASTOREUM. A liquid matter incloſed in bags, or 
purſes, near the anus of the caſtor or beaver, falſely taken 
for the teſticles of that animal. 

The beſt caſtoreum is brought from Dantzic ; that of 
Canada being much inferior: but the largeſt lumps, and 
thoſe that ſmell ſtrongeſt. are the moſt eſteemed, eſpecially 
when heavy and well fleſhed. 

Care ſhould be taken that it is not adulterated with honey, 
or other drugs, to increaſe its weight ; which is known 
by ſqueezing it, the ſophiſticated being ſoftiſh, and yield- 
ing a liquid ſtinking honey; but the natural is hard and 
heavy, of a brown colour, of a briſk ſmell, and full of 
ſmall filaments. | 

Caſtoreum is uſed in the compoſition of Venice treacle, 
and mithridate ; as alſo in various other hyſteric and ce- 
phalic medicines : beſides, an oil is extracted from it called 


cil of caſtor ; which is likewiſe uſed while in its liquid 


ſtate, to make ſeveral kinds of unguents. 

CASTOS, is a term at Japan, for the duties paid on the 
importation and exportation of goods into that country ; 
or rather the caſtos are the preſents which Europeans were 

accuſtomed to make yearly for their reception, before the 
Dutch had engroſſed all the commerce of theſe iſlands. 

CATANIA. A city and port-town of the province of De- 
mona, in Sicily, ſituated in 15 deg. of E. lon. and 38 
deg. of N. lat. on a bay of the Mediterranean, which 
forms a good harbour. See Italian Iſlands. 

CATAPULTA. A plant, from whoſe ſeed an oil is ex- 

tracted, which is uſed in the compoſition of ſome plaiſters. 

CATASTRO, is a tax in the province of Catalonia, in 

Spain, which extends to merchants, manufacturers, handi- 
craftmen, and labourers, who have an eſtimate made of 
their gains, and are charged 10 per cent. upon them; a 
proportion which ſeems ſo very oppreſſive, that it muſt be 
an onerous clog upon the manufactures, and highly inju- 

rious to the commercial intereſt of Spain. 

JATEE. The tree which produces caſhoo. See Caſpos. 

CATEGATE, or Scagerac ſea, is the paſlage from the ocean 
to the Sound, or entrance into the Baltic fea, between 
Sweden and Denmark. See Denmark. 

roads in Turky. rg vs | 

CATHOLICON. A foft and purgative electuary, being 
a kind of univerſal remedy, of which there are ſeveral 


ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the inventors ; ſuch as 


that of Fernel ; and that of Nicholas from Salerne, called 
ſimply, by way of excellence, calbolicon. 


CATI, or Catty, a Chineſe weight, particularly uſed at 


Canton, which is about 1 1b. 5 oz. Engliſh avoirdupois. 
Car1, is alſo the only weight of Japan; though it is uſed 


likewiſe. at Batavia, and in other parts of the Indies, 
where it weighs more or leſs, according to the number 


of taels it conſiſts of: as for inſtance, the cati of Java be- 
ing worth 20 taels, and that of Cambay 27 ; each tael be- 
ing 4 ounces and 10 drachms avoirdupois. 
CATI, is likewiſe a ſmall weight, uſed by the lapidaries of 
the Eaſt for weighing emeralds, being 3 grains. 

Car, is alſo a money of accompt uſed at Java, and in ſome 
neighbouring iſlands, amounting. ta about 1 l. 13 8. 3 d. 
ſterling. _ ES de 
CATIANG. A kind of pulſe growing in ſome places of 
the Eaſt Indies, particularly upon the coaſts of Malabar, 
where the Engliſh and Dutch, who keep factories in 
theſe parts, annually buy up great quantities, which, they 
_ diſtribute in all the parts of the Indies, not productive of 
this pulſe ; where it ſerves them in exchange for ſueh 
other merchandiſe, as they load their ſhips with for 
Europe. | | 


' CATIMARON, or Catimargn, a kind of float, or raft,. 


CATERGI. A name given to the public carriers on the 


CAT 


uſed by the Indians along the coaſt of Coromandel, for 
fiſhing, conſiſting of two or three poles tied together 
with ropes, having a triangular fail in the middle made of 
mats: there is alſo another kind, made of two or three 
3 faſtened together, which are uſed for carrying 
oods. 
CATOCH Cape, lies in the province of Yucatan in Mex. 
ico, in North America. | | | 
CAT T, or Catt-head, in a ſhip, is a large "piece of timber 
faſtened aloft, right under the hawſe, with two ſhivers 
at the end thereof, wherein is put a block, and a rope, 
with a large iron hook, whoſe uſe is to raiſe the anchor 
from the hawſe. | 
CATTLE. . Under this denomination are generally included 
all ſorts of horſes, mares, oxen, bulls, cows, and calves, 
which are called black or great cattle ; ſheep, lambs, ſwine, 
goats, and kids, which are called ſmall cattle; for the 
preſervation of which there are ſeveral prudent proviſions 
made by the Britiſh legiſlature. For by the ſtatute of 
the 3d and 4th of Edward VI. no perſon is to buy any 
oxen, ſteers, ronts, kine, heifers, or calves, but only in 
open fair, or market, except for proviſion for their houſe- 
hold, team, or dairy : nor are the butchers to buy them 
with an intent to ſell them again alive, under forfeiture 
of the cattle. | | | 
By the ſtatute of 2d and 3d of Philip and Mary, every 
perſon keeping above ſixſcore ſheep, for the moſt part of 
the year, upon his ſeveral paſtures or farms apt for milch 
kine, and wherein no other perſon hath common, ſhall 
yearly, for every threeſcore ſheep keep one. milch cow; 
and ſhall rear up yearly, for every ſixſcore ſheep, one 
calf, upon pain of forfeiting 20 ſhillings every month, 
for every cow ſo neglected to be kept, and 20 ſhillings 
for every calf ſo neglected to be reared. That every 
perſon keeping above 20 oxen, runts, ſchrubs, ſteers, 
heifers, or kine, ſhall, for every ten beaſts, keep one 
milch cow ; and rear yearly one calf for every two milch 
kine, under the penalties aforeſaid ; which act was made 
perpetual by the 13th of Q. Elizabeth, and by the 7th of 
James I. extended to all grounds apt for milch kine, and 
not to be laid open to common at any time of the year. 
By the ſtatute of the 18th of Charles II. it is declared, 
That the importation of cattle ſhall be adjudged a public 
nuſance; and if any great cattle, ſheep, or ſwine, or any 


beef, pork, or bacon, ſhall be imported, the ſame ſhall Il 


be forfeited, except they are for the neceſſary proviſion of 
ſhips in which the ſame ſhall be brought, without expoſing 
the ſame to ſale : but nothing in this act was to hinder the 
annual importation of 600 head of cattle from the Iſle of 
. Man, on condition that they were of the breed of that 
iſland, and ſhould be landed only at the ports of Cheſter 
and Liverpool ; though they may be ſeized by conſtables, 
or any perſon whatever, and kept forty eight hours 
in ſome public place: but if, within that time, the owner 
makes it appear to ſome juſtice of the peace, by the oaths 
of two credible witneſſes, that they were not imported from 
beyond the ſeas, they may, upon ſuch juſtices warrant, 
be forthwith delivered, otherwiſe they are forfeited: be- 
ſides, Britiſh or other cattle, driven or intermixed with 
Iriſh, and ſeized together, are to be deemed Iriſh, and to 
be forfeited accordingly. _ re > 
: By the ſtatute of the 20th of Charles II. it was enated, 
That if the officers or inhabitants where ſuch cattle or 
goods ſhould be firſt imparted, neglected to make a ſei- 
Zzure, they ſhould forfeit 100 1. ; which by a ſubſequent 
act was altered to 40 8. for every one of the great cattle, 
and 10 8. for every ſheep or ſwine: that every veſſel, with 
all her tackle, in which any ſuch. cattle. or | goods fhould 
be imported, and out of which they ſhould be put on 
ſhore, ſhould: be forfeited, and ſeiaed any time within 
one year after ſuch importatiun: beſides which, the maſters 
and ſeamen. belonging to the veſſel, as alſo every other 
perſon employed in the landing of ſuch cattle and goods, 
are to be impriſoned for 3 months. | 0 
By the ſtatute of the 22d of Charles II. it was declared 
lawful to tranſport, by way of merchandiſe, horſes or 
mares, beeves and ſwine, as alſo beef, pork, andibacan,. 
to any place in amity with Great Britain, on paying a 
duty of one ſhilling for every ox, ſteer, cow, ar haifer3 


0 k B 


and two pence for each hog; but five ſhillings are to be CEDAR. A large tree, whoſe timber is uſed by Europeans 


paid for every horſe or mare: however, by the ſtatute of 
the 3d of William and —__ all perſons are at liberty 
to export out of England, Wales, or Berwick, to any 
part in amity, beef, pork, bacon, butter, cheeſe, or 


candles, free from cuſtom, or impoſition ; though four 
pence is to be paid for every pound of bacon imported. 


Cattle are the chief ſtock of a farm; they ſerve either 
for food, or for tilling the ground; and they who rear 
cattle for ſale are called graziers; thoſe who kill them for 
fale being called butchers. Beſides the fleſh of cattle, they 
afford hides, tallow, wool, hair, butter and cheeſe, for 
trade : Great Britain being the moſt remarkable for ſheep, 
and Ireland for beeves. 


CEL 


in inlaid-work, and that of turners ; as alſo in the wainſ- 
cotting and cielings of magnificent edifices ; but; in the 
places where it grows, it is uſed in building houſes, and 
ſhips, as ordinary carpenters timber: though that of 
America is alſo uſed in ſhip-building ; eſpecially by the 
Spaniards, who ſay that cedar has an excellent quality pe- 
culiar to itſelf ; becauſe, in an engagement, it ſucks in 
the ball ; ſo that they are not expoſed to the miſchiefs done 
by the ſplinters of European ſhips, which uſually wound, 


and even kill great numbers. 


This tree bears berries like the juniper, which are large 
and round like myrtle berries; the wood is red and odo- 


rous, which paſſes for incorruptible, either upon account 
of its extreme bitterneſs or hardneſs: the tree delighting 
in cold places, and mountains, being generally green, 
living a long time, but dies as ſoon as its top is cut off: 
they are in Turky, the iſles of Cyprus and Candia; as 
alſo in ſome parts of Aſia, in ſome places of Africa, and 
in many in America. He, 
The cedar of Lebanus is another kind till more precious, 
growing to a prodigious height, and in figure pyramidical ; 
the bark being ſmooth, the leaves green, ſmall and nar- 
row, the fruit ſimilar to the pine-apple, and the berry to 
| that of the cyprus. From the trunk, and large branches 
of this tree, a white, clear and tranſparent reſin, called 
cedar gum, or manna maſticina, oozes of itſelf, during the 
great heats, without inciſions : but the largeſt trees yield 
ſcarce more than fix ounces a day, When the gum has 
ceaſed to flow of itſelf, an ;ncificn is made in the tree, 
from whence an unctuous humour proceeds, which dries 
as it runs along the trunk; which is the cedar reſin ſold 
by druggiſts ; being of a beautiful yellow, friable, lucid, 
tranſparent, and well ſcented. | | 
The cedar -alſo furniſhes a third drug called turpentine of 
cedar, which is a clear, and white liquor like water, 
af a ſtrong active ſmell, and contained in ſmall bubbles 
like bladders, which the exceſſive heat of the ſun ſublimes 


CAVADAS, or Canadasz a meaſure uſed in Portugal for 
oil. See Canadas. | 
CAVALLO. A ſmall braſs coin of Italy, ſo called from 
the impreſſion of a horſe on one fide ; the firſt of which 
were ſtruck in Piedmont in 1616, 12 of them being 
worth about a halfpenny. | 33 
CAVAN. A meaſure uſed in ſome of the Philippine iſlands, 
particularly at Manilla, for meaſuring rice; of which the 
cavan weighs about 48 pounds Engliſh avoirdupoiſe. 
CAVELIN, is a term in trade at Amſterdam, for a parcel 
of goods put up to ſale, being the ſame with what is called 
in England a lot. 5 
CAVIA, Caviac, or Cavear, a kind of food or pickle, in 
* great uſe and repute throughout Muſcovy, and intro- 
„ duced upon the Engliſh table; being the roe, or ſpawn, 
1 of the ſturgeon and bolluca, taken out, ſalted, and dried 
in the ſun, or by the fire; which to be good ſhould be of 
a reddiſh brown colour, and very dry. | 
The Italian merchants ſettled at Moſcow drive an in- 
credible trade with cavear; the fiſh being caught in pro- 
digious quantities at the mouth of the Volga, and other 
rivers that empty themſelves in the Caſpian ſea; as alſo 
in the black ſea: but the Engliſh import conſiderable 
quantities of this commodity from Archangel ; tho not 
ſo much for home conſumption as to ſupply the French from the trunk of the tree, | 
and Italians. See Sturgeon-fiſhery. 8 19 85 CEDAR of Phænicia, called otherwiſe Oxycedar, is a kind 
CAUKING, or caulking of a ſhip, implies the driving in of cedar growing in Phenicia and Cilicia, much reſemb- 
doakum, or ſomewhat of that kind, into the ſeams, or ling the juniper tree. See Oxycedar. „ 
commiſſures of the planks, to prevent the ſhip from leak- CED RA, or Cedrat, a kind of citron tree, growing plenti- 
V 5 „ | fully in Italy, whoſe fruit is of a good ſmell, being made 
CAURIS, called alſo Beugts, or wrote more commonly Coris, into a liquid confect, when ſmall; as alſo into a dry con- 
is a kind of ſmall white ſhell brought from the Eaſt Indies, fect when large, and fliced into quarters. 
| and current there in ſeveral places for money. See Coris. The water of cedrat, eſteemed extremely upon account of 
_ CAXA. A little leaden coin, mixed with ſcoria of copper, its excellent perfume, is called by ſome Barbadoes water: 
ſtruck in China, but current chiefly at Bantam, and in but they have this difference, the water of cedrat being 
the reſt of the iſland of Java; as alſo in ſome of the pure, and the Barbadoes water a mixture of brandy recti- 
neighbouring iſlands ; though the Malais call them cas, fied with a mixture of pure cedrat- water.. 
and the Javeſe pitis, being ſomewhat ſmaller than the Beſides the uſe of cedrat for the compoſition of Barbadoes 
French double, and having a fquare hole through the water, it is uſed for perfuming tobacco, and other things; 
middle, by means whereof ſeveral of them are hung on the as alſo for being an ingredient in ſome remedies. 
ſame ſtring: this ſtring, which they call ſanta, containing CED RIA is a term ſometimes given to the gum. or reſin 
200 caxas, or 3 farthings ſterling; and 5 ſantas tied to- oozing from the cedar, -whoſe good quality confiſts in 
gether, that is 1000 caxas, make a ſapacou. i being fat, thick, tranſparent, of a ſtrong ſcent, and when 
Nothing can exceed the brittleneſs of the caxa; for a poured out falling equally drop by drop. 5 EE, 
ſtring never falls to the ground without breaking 10or 12 CEER, or Seer, is both a weight and a meaſure uſed upon 
pieces: but leaving them a night ſteeped in ſalt-water, the coaſt of Coromandel, in India; 40 of which make 
they cling fo faſt to one ' another that they are not to be the maund of 25 lb. Engliſh avoirdupoiſe. Tn | 
ſeparated without breaking one half of them. CELEBES, or Macaſſar, an iſland ſituated between 116 
CAYANG, A plant growing in the kingdom of Bengal, in and 124 deg. of E. lon. and between 2 deg. N. and 6 
India, producing a kind of pulſe like peaſe, which Euro- deg. S. lat. being 500 m. lon. and generally 200 broad, 
peans uſe for food among the mariners  ' which communicates the general name of Celebes to ſeve- 
CAYELAC. A kind of ſweet-ſcented wood growing in ral other iſlands lying cloſe together: the other iſlands 
being thoſe of Gilolo, Ceram, Flores, Timor, 1 
of 
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the kingdom of Siam, which the Siameſe, and Chineſe, 1 


burn in their temples, in honour of their pagods; and it Miſacomby, Bouton, Bouro, and ſome others; all. 
alſo makes a part of the commodities exported from Siam them ſurrounding the iſlands of Molucca and Banda, 


„for China, | being ſometimes called the little Moluccas. See CLAS. 
CAYENNE. A town ſituated on a ſmall iſland of the ſame 4 150 


Fhe name of Maccaſſar is from one of its kingdoms, the. 

name, near the coaſt of S. America, in 53 deg. of W. lon, . molt fertile of all, and, in ſome reſpeRs, the onl 7 place of i 
and 5 deg. of N. lat. being the capital of the French ſet- trade for Europeans. The capital cit , n for 
tlements there, to which the French have given the name its magnitude, the number of its inhabitants, and the 

of equinoctial France, from its ſituation under or near beauty of its buildings, all almoſt in the European taſte, 
: the equator, See French America. . K I Eg. is ſituated in the td pare of the iſland of Celehes, 5 deg. 
CAZUMA. A river on the coaſt of Cape-verd in Africa. 6 min. from the line; where the Portugueſe formerly .kegt 
CEBU, one of the moſt ſoutherly Phillippine iſlands, ſituated on footing one of their n 000 oak able India trades: 
between the iſland of Layte on the weſt, and Negroon the however the Dutch eſtabliſhed themiſelves there afterwards 

ealt, in the Indian ocean, See Philippine I/lands. | Ff oy and, 
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and, with the conſent of the king of Macaſſar, who 
ſeemed haraſled with the kind of ſervitude the Portugueſe 
kept him in, built Panakoke and Samboupo, two forts 
which inſured their trade; and, as they made the inhabi- 
tants of Macaſſar believe, the liberty of their country: 
but, theſe new gueſts becoming ſcarce more tractable than 
the antient, in matters of commerce, and full of acting 
the maſter at Macaſſar; as alſo of excluding all other na- 
tions, the Portugueſe regained their credit, and the Dutch 
were upon the point of being expelled; when, for the 
preventing their enemies deſigns, which they were ap- 
prehenſive of, they appeared before Macaſſar in 1 660, with 
a fleet of 33 ſhips, and aſter having been equally victori- 
ous by ſea, where they took, burnt or ſunk, ſix large 
Portugueſe ſhips richly laden; as alſo by land, where, in 
a deſcent, they forced ſword in hand, two forts at the 
entrance of the city ; they ſo intimidated the king and his 
people, tho' the braveſt of the Indians, that they obliged 
themſelves, by a treaty concluded at Batavia, the ſame 
year, to ſuffer no longer the Portugueſe in their kingdom, 


and to leave the Dutch in poſſeſſion of their forts and 


commerce. 

However it was not, till the year 1669, that the Dutch 
entirely reduced this turbulent nation; who, in deſpight 
of the treaty of 1660, and another of 1667, troubled 
them continually in the ſpice commerce, ſending pri- 
vately, on the coaſts of the Banda iſlands and Moluccas, 
little veſlels to treat with the inhabitants for cloves and 
nutmegs, which they afterwards ſold to the Engliſh, keep- 
ing up, as it was ſaid, a correſpondence with the enemies 


of the Dutch company, to rob them of Amboyna, one of 


their ſix grand Indian governments. 
The Dutch, notwithſtanding ſo much expence, and ſuch 


an effuſion of blood, could not eſtabliſh an excluſive trade 


at Macaſſar; the port and the town having remained open 
to all the nations of the Indies and Europe, except the 
Portugueſe, who come there, however, to trade like 
others, ſince, upon account of their weakneſs in the In- 
dies, they are no longer objects of Dutch jealouſy : but 
what attracts there a great number of traders, is the free 
port ; merchandiſe paying no duty, either of importation 
or exportation. | - | | | 

The principal commodities exported from thence are, rice 
in great abundance, whereof the Dutch make conſiderable 


cargoes for the Moluccas, and the iflands of Banda; as 
| alſo gold, ivory, ſandal, cotton, camphire, iron, ſeveral 


kinds of hardware of this metal, arms fit for the Indians, 
ginger, long pepper, opium, and pearls, which are fiſhed 


for on ſome coaſts of the Celebes : the imported commo- 


dities conſiſting in ſcarlet, gold and filver cloths, Cambay 
cloths, tin, and copper. | | 


| Gilole, or Batochina, is ſituated between 125 and 128 deg. 


of E. lon. and from 1 deg. of S. lat. to 2 deg. of N. lat. 


being about 200 leagues in circumference; where the Dutch 


eſtabliſhed themſelves; having in it the forts 'T'acome, and 


Tabou; though leſs for keeping on footing a trade with 
the natives, than for hindering the culture of cloves, 
which grow there in a tolerable condition: but the beſt 
commodity they export from it is the ſago; of which 
there is a great conſumption among the inhabitants of the 


little Moluccas, and the Banda iſlands, who uſe it inſtead 
of rice, and even make drink of it. £ = 
The ſago is the pith of a kind of tree not unlike that 


of the fir, which is raſped, and reduced into a ſweet flour, 


whereof the Moluccqueſe make a kind of broad thin 


cakes, either on a fire, in an iron baking pan, or before 


the ſun, leaving them expoſed to it till they dry; though 


they alſo make a kind of ſoup of it, which is glutinous, 


but of a pretty good tafte, very nouriſhing, and when 
ſteeped in water it ſerves as a drink: however, rice and 


ſeveral other ſorts of proviſions, are exported from 


Gilolo. 


5 Ceram, is another of theſe iſlands, ſituated between 126 and 


129 deg. of E. lon. and 3 deg. S. lat. being about 150 


miles long, and 60 broad. It is a mountainous woody 
country; a part of the coaſts whereof for a long time be- 


longed to the King of Ternate, which was the cauſe of a 


tedious war between this prince and fhe Dutch, upon ac- 
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count of the cloves cultivated there; but, ſince the peace 
between them in 1638, Ceram has ha4 the ſame fortune 
with Fernate, and the other iſlands depending on it; for the 
clove- trees have been rooted up, and the Dutch, in ſeveral 
parts, have raiſed redoubts and forts, either for putting a 


ſtop to this trade, or for making themſelves maſters of it, 
Bouton, is ſituated in 124 deg. of E. Ion and between 4 and 


5 deg. of 5. lat. about 12 miles from the S. E. part of the 
iſland of Macaſſar. It contains about 89 leagues ia cir- 
cumference, being productive of no rice, but having a 
good ſlave trade, with a little ambergreaſe of an indifferent 
quality, 

The beſt trade is that of tamettes, a kind of linen manu- 
factured there, and ſelling well in the Moluccas; of which 
the Dutch buy up great quantities every year, together 
with the caxas, a ſmall Indian copper or leaden coin. 

Till 1612 there was no coin current in this ifland ; but the 
Dutch, by the treaty there made that year with the King, 
who received them favourably, obliged themſelves to im- 
port caxes, and other copper ſpecie; which they executed 


with great profit, giving them a currency upon a higher 


footing than they had actually in Java, and the reſt of the 
Indies. 


Timor, and Sclor, lie between the advanced part of the iſland 


of Celebes and Flores, where the Dutch have alſo ſome 
forts and trade. At 'I'imor there is a commerce of ſlaves, 
wax, and ſantal wood; of which laſt there is ſold every 
year about 2000 bars, of 560 lb. weight the bar; it being 
principally for this wood that the Dutch company keeps 
this eſtabliſhment, upon account of the great vent it has 
in China. The commerce of Solor is! ill le's conſider- 
able than that of Timor; tho' the ſame commodities are 
brought from it, as alſo what is called in medicine the So- 
lor: tone, which is a kind of bezoar, thought ſovereign 
againſt poiſons : but the other iſlands are no ways remark- 


able for trade. I 
CEMENT, in a general ſenſe, is any compoſition, of a glu- 


tinous or tenacious nature, proper to bind, unite, or keep 
things in coheſion. M. Felibien obſerves, that what the 
ancient architects called cement, was a very different thing 
from that at preſent; the name cement, with them, ſtand- 


ing for a kind of maſonry, or the manner of laying the 


ſtones, and even the quality of the ſtones, as when the 
walls were built of rude, unequal ſtones ; tho', in reality, 
the ſtones were cut for ſuch work, neither ſquared nor 
uniform; ſo that cement ſtood oppoſed to ſquared ſtones. 


Mortar, ſolder, and glue, are cements; and the bitumen 


brought from the Levant is ſaid to have been the cement 
uſed in the walls of Babylon; but equal quantities of pow- 
der-glaſs, ſea-ſalt, and iron-filings, mixed and fermented, 
make one of the hardeſt and moſt durable cements that is 
known; and M. Perault affirms that the juice of garlic 

is a cement for broker glaſs. | | 


CEMENT, is particularly uſed in architecture, for a ſtrong, 


binding ſort of mortar, uſed to bind or unite bricks or 
ſtones together for ſome kind-of mouldings, or to make a 


block of bricks, for the carving of ſcrolls, capitals, and 


the like. This cement is of two forts, the hot and the 
cold ; the former, which is moſt common, is made of 
roſin, bees-wax, brick-duft, and chalk, boiled together, 
the bricks to be cemented being heated, and rubbed one 


upon another with cement between; the latter is made of 


Cheſhire cheeſe, milk, quick-lime, and whites of eggs: 
though cement is allo uſed among goldſmiths, engravers, 


Jewellers, and other artificers, for a compoſition of fine 


brick-duſt well ſifted, roſin, and bees-wax, of great ſer- 
vice in keeping the metals to be engraven or wrought on 


firm to the block, and alſo to fill up what is to be chiſ- 


ſeled. 1 95 
CEMENT, in chemiſtry, is a compound maſs, or moiſtened 


powder, uſed for the purifying of gold, by conſuming the 
impurer metals mixed therewith ; which is prepared of 
ſuch ſalts, and other ingredients, as by their acrimony cor- 
rode and ſeparate the ſilver, copper, or other matters from 


the body of the gold. Some authors make but two kinds 


of this cement; the common, and royal; the firſt is made 


of brick-duſt, nitre, and verdigreaſe ; the ſecond. of ſal 


gemme and armoniac, of each one part, two parts of 
| | common 


E 
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common ſalt, and four of bole, the whole reduced into a 
paſte with urine ; but many other compoſitions are given 
by Le Mort, Le Febure, and others. : 

CENSAL. A term uſed on the coaſts of Provence in France, 
and in the ports of the Levant, ſignifying the ſame thing 
as broker; merchants paying one half per cent. to the cen- 

ſal, for his cenſery fee, or brokerage. See Broker. 


1 Moſt of the Levant cenſals, but particularly thoſe who 


excrciſe that profeſſion at Grand Cairo, are Arabs; whoſe 
negotiations are carried on between European merchants 
and thoſe of the country, either for the purchaſe or ſale of 
merchandiſe, which are all tranſacted in grimaces, when 
the cenſal would feign oblige the European merchant to 
pay for his countryman's merchandiſe at the firſt word, or 
at leaſt to abate but little. 

When the European has made his offer always under what 
the vender demands, the Arabian cenſal feigns to put him- 
ſelf in a paſſion, bawls and cries like a madman, advan- 
cinz, as it were, to ſtrange the foreign merchant, yet does 


S 1 not touch him. If this firſt ſcene is unſucceſsful, he falls upon 
1 himſelf, tears his cloaths, ſtrikes furiouſly on his breaſt, 


| 1 and, rolling on the ground, cries out, in a terrible tone of 
N voice, that a merchant of honour has been inſulted, and 


YT 2 that his merchandiſe has not been ſtolen, to offer at ſo low 


a rate. However, the European trader, accuſtomed to 
this burleſque negotiation,” being eaſy, and offering no- 
ſtretching him his hand, and embracing him tenderly as 
a token of the bargain concluded, he puts an end to this 


and very great; which he pronounces very diſpaſſionately, 
as if he had not counterfeited all the contorſions and cries 
of a demoniac. | 
CENT, is an abridgment of the Latin word centun, figni- 
fying a hundred: thus cent is ſaid of a certain fixed 
weight, called in ſeveral places quintal, or hundred, com- 
poſed of 100 lb. the pound being more or leſs heavy, ac- 
cording to the difference of places; ſome merchandiſes be- 
ing ſold by the hundred pieces, and others ſold by the 
hu dred weight. 8 I 
CEN, is alſo a term frequently uſed in commerce, for expreſ- 
ſing the profit or loſs, ariſing from the ſale of a commo- 
City : ſo that when it is ſaid there was 10 fer cent. profit 
or loſs, it ſignifies that 10 J. in the 1001. was either loſs 
or gain. Fs | | | = FD 
To gain cent. per cent. in trade, is to double the capital ; 
and to loſe 50 ber cent. is to diminiſh it by one half, | 
CEN, is likewiſe a term uſed in the negotiation of money, 
ſignifying the intereſt thereof: thus money is ſaid to be 
I worth 5 per cent. , | 
xx, laſtly, is ſ.id with regard to remittances of money 
per cent. for remitting to ſuch a town ; ſo much per cent. for 
ſtipulations and remittances of money, being called the 
price of the exchange. An agent or faftor charges 2 per 
cent, for his commiſſion ; and a broker has 2 s. 6d. for 
every 100 l. from each party, which is 5 8. for every 
100 J. and 21. 10s, for every ioc of. 
In books of accompt, the rate per cent. is abbreviated in 
this manner, 2 p 2, or 2 pr ct. which ſignifies 2 per 
cent. ODT. | l 


leaves growing by pairs, and a flower conſiſting of a 


divided in like manner; its leaves being eſteemed a good 
bitter, and very ſerviceable to the ſtomach, as it expels viſ- 


tolled as an alexipharmic febrifuge. 
lituated in 21 deg of E. lon. and 38 deg. 30 min of 
N. lat. in the Mediterranean, near the coaſt of Epirus, 
and ſubject to the Venetians. See Italian I and. 


4 
5 — . 

4 luccas, in the Indian ocean, ſituated in 126 and 1 29 deg. 
E Molucca and Gilolo on the north, with Amboyna and 
5 the Banda iſlands on the ſouth, being about 150 miles 
long, and Eo broad. See Celehbes, n. 


thing more, the cenſal reſumes alſo his tranquillity; when 


farce by ſaying, Halla guebar, Halla quebir, God is great, 


from one place to another; as it will coſt two and an half 


CENTAURY the Leſsr, is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, with 


purple petal, cut into five ſegments, and a tubulous calyx: 


cid humours, is good againſt worms, and by ſome ex- 


CEPHALONIA, is an ifland and town of the ſame 9286 ; 


CERAM, is one of the iſlands of the Celebes, or Little Mo- 


el E. lon. and 3 deg. of S. lat having the iſlands f 


x CERIGO, or theres. An iſland in the Turkiſh Archi- 


8 
pelago, ſituated in 23 deg. 40 min. of E. lon, and 36 deg; 
of N. lat. near the eaſt part of the Morea, 50 miles N. of 
the iſle of Candia, being between 49 and 50 miles in cir- 
cumference. See Tu: kh Iflands. 

CERTIFICATE. A writing, to aſſure or aſcertain the 
truth of a fact done; eſpecially in mercantile affairs, for 
the allowance of exportation or importation of good, the 
obtaining of bounties, or other things neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved : but it is alſo a licence, or permiſſion, to do cer- 
tain things therein related. | : 


CERTIFICATE of franchiſe, is an act which declares certain 
merchandiſe free, and exempted from the duties of expor- 


tation; becauſe purchaſed, and taken away, during the 


time of the franchiſe of fairs. 

By the ſtatute of Henry VII. all cuſtomers not mentioning 
the colour, length, content, weight, and value of foreign 
goods in coaſt- certificates, are to forfeit their office, and 
to be fined at the King's pleaſure. 


By the ſtatutes of the 33d of Henry VIII. and the 13th 


and 14th of Charles II. all officers of the cuſtoms in Great 
Britain, granting a falſe coaſt-certificate, forfeit their of- 
fice, and 501. to be impriſoned a year without bail, as 

alſo to ſuffer ſ.:ch corporal puniſhment as the court of ex- 
chequer ſhall think fit, and to be incapable of ſerving again 
in the cuſtoms, | 

CERTIFICAT+ in bankruptcy. See Bankrupt. 

CERTIFICATE-cocket. See Entry. 

CERVIA. A city and port of Romagna, in Italy, ſituated 
in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 44 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on 
the gulph of Venice, and ſubject to the Pope See Italy. 

CERUSSE, or Ceruſe. A white calx of lead, made by 


calcining that metal in the vapour of vinegar, and uſed in 


painting and coſmetics. The teſt ſort is that of Venice; 
but this is ſcarce ; that chiefly uſed being either Engliſh 
or Dutch, both of which have more chalk in them than 
white lead : however, the latter is the better of the two, 
which ſhould be white, fine, clean, ſoft, and friable. 
CESS. To tax, rate, or lay a mul&, or fine, upon a per- 
ſon, diſtri, or divifion. | 
CETTE. A port-town of France, in the province of Lan- 


guedoc, fituat:d in 3 deg. 16 min. of E. lon, and 43 leg: | 


25 min. of N. lat. on the bay of Maguelone, in the Medi- 
terranean. See France. | 5 


CEYLON, or Cinnamon Iſit nds, are the iſlands of Ceylon 


proper, Ramanakoiel, and four other little iſlands, ſituated 


in the Indian ocean; but the latter are inconſiderable 


places, lying between the N. W. part of Ceylon, and the 


coaſt of Coromandel in India. 


The iſland of Ceylon is ſeparated, by a very narrow ſtrait, 


from Cape Comorin, the ſouthern promontory of the hi- 
ther India, and the coaſt of Coromandel, from which it is 
diſtant about 45 miles to the ſouth-eaſt, lying between the 
6th and 1oth deg. of N. lat. and between the 79th and 
82d deg. of E. lon. being about 250 miles in length, and 
200 broad; which is one of the nobleſt acquiſitions the 

Dutch have in theſe remote regions, being the only 
country in the world which produces the true cinnamon 

in any conſiderable quantity. 4 

The deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants, of whom the 


bulk of the people till conſiſt, are called Cinglaſſes, who 


are Pagans, and governed by their own prince: however, 
there are alſo great numbers of Moors, Malabars, Portu- 

gueſe, and Dutch, upon the iſland. No nation had a 
more conſiderable foreign trade antiently than the inhabi- 


: tants of gy: wr: their cinnamon bringing the Egyptians, 


| Arabians, Perſians, and all the people of the eaſt, here 
once in two or three years. The Portugueſe diſcovered 
this iſland about the year 1505, under the conduct of Law- 


rence d'A'meida ; but it was twelve years afterwards before 


they began to ſettle a trade and faAories there. About the 
year 1550, they erected a fort near Columbo, the principal 
port on the weſt part of the iſland; at which the King was 


alarmed, and immediately laid ſiege to it: but the Portu- 
gueſe having eſtabliſhed themſelves in ſo formidable a man- 


ner, that it would be extremely difficult to diſpoſſeſs them 
of their ſettlement, a treaty was entered into between the 
King of Ceylon and the- Portugueſe; whereby that mo- 
narch was to deliver them a quantity of cinnamon an- 


— 


nually at a certain price. Aſtet the concluſion of this 


treaty, 


* 
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treaty, ſo good a correſpondence ſubſiſted between the two 
nations, that the Ceyloneſe monarch ſent an ambaſſador to 
Portugal, and a very ſtrict alliance was entered into; in- 
ſomuch that ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable inhabitants 
embraced Chriſtianity, and put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Portugueſe, who extended their ſettlements 
along the principal part of the country ; but they behaving 
themſelves very cruelly and inſolently to the natives, and 
the Dutch General Spilbergen arriving on the coaſt in 
1602, the Ceyloneſe entered into an offenſive and defen- 
five alliance with the Dutch; who gradually diminiſhed 
the power of the Portugueſe, till they abſolutely extirpated 
them out of the iſland, by the reduction of Columbo, their 
principal ſettlement, in the year 1655, | 

The Dutch obtained their opulent acquiſitions in the Eaſt 
Indies, more by ſtratagem and perfidy, than by bravery 
and ſtrength; for they would permit their generals and 
ambaſſadors to the Indian princes, to ſtipulate any thing, 
in order to bring them into their meaſures ; but when 
their ends were accompliſhed, they pretended that their 
commanders had not full power to treat ; by which arti- 
fices they prevailed on thoſe princes to unite their forces 
with the Dutch, who got into poſſeſſion of their ſtrongeſt 
fortreſles, and at length became maſters of the country, 
where they exerciſed an unlimited authority, 'The Dutch 
prudently took care to form defenſible ſettlements along 
the principal maritime parts of the iſland, leaving the 
King to reſide in his capital of Candia, in the interior 
mountainous part of the country ; where he is confined, 
like a tributary prince, to ſuch places as are unenvied by 
the Dutch, who monopoliſe the trade of the iſland, with- 
out paying any duties, or acknowledging the leaſt ſub- 
jection to the King. | 

The whole coaſt is generally under the ſubjection of the 
Dutch; whoſe principal towns are Columbo, which lies 
on the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland ; Negumbo, about 
eight leagues north of Columbo ; Chilas, one of the beſt 
harbours in the iſland, 20 miles north of Negumbo ; Jaf- 
napatan, on the moſt northerly part of the iſland ; Trin— 
quamale, or Crankanella, on the eaſt part of the iſland; 
Battacalao, on the ſouth part of the iſland ; with Punt de 
Galle, and ſeveral other fortifications, in the ſouth part of 
the iſland, inſomuch that the country is perfectly ſur- 
rounded with their forts ; whereby the Dutch have all the 
cinnamon-plantations to themſelyes, and are the ſole ven- 
ders of that commodity to the Europeans. They are alſo 
poſſeſſed of the pearl- fiſhery, between Jafnapatan and Ma- 
dura, on the continent; tho' this has been lately neglected: 
however, they carry a great number of elephants over to 


the continent of India, where they are in ſuch great eſti- 


mation as to bring 500 guilders for the leaſt, or 431. 
15 s. ſterling, and 800, or 701. ſterling, for the ſtrongeſt 
of theſe noble animals, which are numerous in the woods 
of Ceylon. 2) | | | 

The cinnamon-tree, ſo peculiar to this iſland, is as com- 
mon as any other in the woods, on the ſouth-weft part of 
the iſland, near Columbo; but there is little or none to be 
found towards the north part : however, the Dutch have 
ſecured all the bays and mouths of the rivers round the 
iſland, to prevent other nations ſettling here, as the French 
attempted to do in the year 1673, or having any com- 
merce with the Ceyloneſe. The quantity of cinnamon 


produced in this iſland, is ſufficient to ſupply all the world: 


but the Dutch are anxious to reduce the cinnamon-groves 
to a narrow compaſs, ſince they have monopoliſed them, 
and can exact what exorbitant price they pleaſe upon this 
ſpice. Beſides, the leſs extenſive theſe woods are, they 
will be the better enabled to defend their poſſeſſion, to 
which force is their ſuperior title. There are cinnamon- 
trees alſo upon the coaſt of Malabar, on the continent 
of India, whoſe bark reſembles the Ceylon cinnamon, both 
in colour and taſte ; for which reaſon the Dutch deſtroy 
as much as they can of it, becauſe other nations ufed to 
mix them, and paſs both off together as true cinnamon. 
One of the principal officers of the Dutch company, who 
brought back the India merchant fleet in 1688, ſeemed to 
be perſuaded, in the report he made the ſame year to the 
general direCtors, concerning the ſtate of the Dutch com- 
merce in the Indies, that the great number of ports, forts, 
3 
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and habitations, poſſeſſed by. the Dutch on the coaſts 5 | 9 
Ceylon, with the extraordinary number of factors, clerks, 
and garriſons, they were obliged to keep up, conſumeq 


over an above the product of the profits of the cinna. 
mon-trade, and the other commodities exported from the 
iſlands; and that it would be adviſable to ſuppreſs ſome of 


them; which however could not be effected, as long a 7 5 
the bad underſtanding ſubſiſted between them and the 
King of Candia, who, as far as lay in him, interrupteq, 


by frequent inroads, the cinnamon-harveſt, 


The ifland of Ceylon produces ſeveral other thing, & 
whereby the inhabitants may drive on a conſidera]; 
trade, either abroad or at home, if they were allowed ii 
wich ſtrangers, or if their natural indolence, and the hary ü 
ſervitude the King and the grandees keep them in, were no: 


an obſtacle to an application to trade among themſelves, 
amaſſing every thing properly for their maſters, not for 
themſelves; and conſequently having no public markets, 
but ſome poor ſhops, where they ſell fruits, and a few ne- 
ceſſaries for life. | 

However, their manufaQures of cotton and ſtuffs may be 
excepted, which they ſend into ſuch provinces where there 
are none, and exchange for other productions of the coun. 


try. Tis the chitics, that is, the weavers, who promote 7 ; 1 
this trade; each family being entirely of the ſame profeſ. FR 
ſion, and the laws prohibiting the ſons to quit that of thei 


father. 


The commodities met with commonly, and almoſt wit. 


out any difficulty, in ſeveral parts of the iſland, are long 


pepper, cotton, ivory, ſeveral drugs, and roots for dying 


and medicine; cardamum, mirabolans, ſilk, tobacco, 
ebony, excellent timber for building, lead, betel, wild 
honey, muſk, wax, cryſtal, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, ſugar, cor- 
coma, and rice, whereof the Dutch export great quantities 
for the coaſt of Coromandel; iron, ſteel, copper, gold, 
and filver ; all kinds of precious ſtones, except diamonds; 


| laſtly, cinnamon, and elephants. 


Moſt of theſe t ings are found abundantly in the upper 
part of the iſland. ſubject to the King of Candia, but can. 
not be had from the natives, when prohibited to interfere 
with the Dutch, among which are gold and ſilver, pre. 
cious ſtones, ſulphur, and ſaltpetre, which the King par- 
ticularly reſerves to himſelf; ſo that cinnamon properly 
_ conſtitutes the Dutch commerce, and that only with ſuch 
of the inhabitants who are kept in reſpect by the dread of 
their garriſons. 6 | 
There are three kinds of cinnamon, the fine, the mid- 
ling, and the coarſe; the younger trees producing the 
fine, being always of an inferior quality, according to their 
age; and the bark to be good ſhould be at leaſt two or 
three years old ; but the tree multiplies ſo abundantly, and 
almoſt without any culture, that the Dutch, to make it 
dearer, hinder its multiplication. 
The uſual price the Du ch company give to ſuch of the in- 
| habitants as are ſubject to them for cinnamon, is 48 ſti- 
vers, or 48. 4d. ſterling, the quintal of 120 lb. See 
innamen. 1 0 . E 
Beſides elephants, there are great numbers of other ani- 
mals, both wild and tame, in this iſland ; ſuch as, bears, 
tigers, jackals, monkeys, deer, and hares, oxen and buffa- 
loes, goats and hogs; but no other horſes, aſſes, or ſheep, than 
what are imported by Europeans ; nor have they any na- 
vigable rivers. See Cinnamon, Spice, and United Provinces. 


CHA. A ſligh filk ſtuff, manufactured among the Chineſe, 


and wore by them for a ſummer apparel, which has a 
great reſemblance to the French taffety, but is leſs cloſe 
and gloſſy. 


CHA, is alſo a name given to the tea · bloſſom. See Tea. 
CHABNAM, or Reſee. A kind of muſlin, or very fine 


and clear cotton cloth; the piece containing 16 ells in 
length, and 2-3ds or 3-4ths in breadth, which is brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, and particularly from Bengal. 


CHACART. A kind of cotton cloth, chequered with dif- 


ferent colours, brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly 
from Surat; the piece being eleven ells and a half in 
length, and three quarters in breadtbh. 


+. 


CHADECQ. One of the four forts of oranges found in the 


French American iſlands, and brought alſo from Barba- 
does; the leaves, bloſſoms, and fruit of the tree being u 


CHALDRON, Chalder, or Chaudron, of ceals. 


extraordinary bigneſs ; the fruit; eaten raw, is ſome- 

what diſagreeable, but is pretty good when confected. 
CHAFFER Connees. Printed linens, manufactured at Su- 
rat in India. 


HAGRE. A fort at the mouth of the river Chagre, in 
? the province of Darien in Spaniſh America, ſituated in 


92 deg. of W. lon. and 9 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. which 


was taken ſeveral times by the buccaneers, and laſtly by 
Admiral Vernon in 1740, where he found ſome rich mer- 
chandiſe ; moſt of the goods laden on board the galleons 
being ſent down the river hither from Panama, except the 
plate, in order to be ſhipped at Porto Bello. ; 

CHAIN. A long piece of metal, compoſed of ſeveral rings; 
being made either of gold, filver, copper, braſs, or tin; ei- 
ther round, flat, or ſquare ; ſingle, double, or treble ; ſerv- 
ing for watches, jacks, and other things. 


CHAIN is alſo a meaſure of content in France, and uſed for 


ſurveying of land in England. | | 

CHAIN-SHOT- Two bullets, or rather half bullets, linked 

| together by a chain, uſed at ſea to ſhoot down yards or 
maſts, or to cut the ſhrouds, or any other rigging of a 


ſhip. 


CHAIRMAN. The preſiding member, or officer, in a pub- 


lic aſſembly, particularly in thoſe of trading companies: 
thus, by an act of parliament of the 1742, the directors of 


the bank of England, in the abſence of the governor, or 


deputy governor, may chuſe a chairman to act in their 
ſtead. See Bank of England. 
CHAISE. A ſmall, light ſort of open chariot, commonly 
made with two wheels. | 
CHALCANTHUM. See Calcanthum. 5 
CHALCITIS. A kind of vitriolic mineral, reddiſh, like 
copper, friable, and having yellow ſhining veins within, 
_ otherwiſe called colcothar: it has the taſte of vitriol; melts 
alone in a crucible, and diſſolves very eaſily in aqueous 
liquor. See Vitriol, and Colcothar. 
But there are two other minerals, called miſi, and ſory, 
much reſembling the chalcitis, which the antients con- 
founded together, and not only the miſi and ſory, but alſo 
the melanteria ; or rather they imagined a ſucceſſive tranſ- 
- mutation of the four minerals, which, beginning with 
chalcitis, became miſi, then melanteria, and laſtly ſory, 
where it fixed. However, the moderns make theſe four 


diſtinct matters; tho? the chief difference between them is 
ſuppoſed to lie in the different tenuity or groſſneſs of their 


ſubſtance. | 5 | 
Some ſay the miſi is formed on the chalcitis, as verdigreaſe 
is on copper, being properly its ruſt ; and that chalcitis is 
formed in the ſame manner on the ſory. It is certain they 
are all found in copper-mines ; but modern druggiſts know 
little of any of them, except the chalcitis, which is brought 
from Germany, being very cauſtic and eſcharotic ; fo 
that it is chiefly uſed in the compolition of Veniee treacle; 
but, in lieu of it, calcanthum rubified, or copperas, or ca- 
lamita, are frequently ſubſtituted. ER 
- A dry 
Engliſh meaſure, conſiſting of 36 buſhels, heaped up, ac- 
cording to the ſealed buſhel kept at Guild-hall, London ; 
by which the chaldron ſhould weigh 2000 pounds ; tho' 
it is uſually divided into 12 ſacks, each holding 3 buſhels, 
weighing about a ton and a half: but on ſhip-board a1 
chaldron of coals are allowed to the ſcore, and 8 chaldron 
at Newcaſtle makes at London 15 chaldrons. However, 
in Wales, and other places, they reckon © 12 barrels, or 


pitchers, to the ton or chaldron, and 29 hundred weight, 


of 120 pounds, to the ton. See Coal, and Sack. 
CHALK. A white, foffile ſubſtance, uſually reckoned, but 

improperly, a ſtone ; being of two ſorts ; the firſt, a hard, 

dry, . chalk, uſed for making of lime; the other a 
ſoft, unctuous chalk, uſed to manure lands, as eaſily diſ- 
ſolving with rain and froſt. 3 bo 
It is likewiſe uſed for the whitening of plate, leather, and 
woollen ſtuffs; as alſo for marking or deſigning the works 
of Hier ns ; N "wHIE 
There are great quantities of chalk in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land ; but the beſt they have in France is from Cham- 
pagne, where they build their houſes of it, particularly at 
1 and in the greater part of the neighbouring vil- 
ages. ; IM 5 
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The chalk of the antients was brought from the iſland of 
Crete, or Candia; whence this iſland had its denomina- 
tion, diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, the white, the green- 
i, and the black ; but they uſed only the white in me- 
icine. 

Moderns alſo uſe it, in ſome reſpects, as a topic remedy ; 
or taken inwardly, by the vehicle of ſome liquor: applied 
outwardly, it is deemed deficcative, deterſive, and proper 
for cicattizing wounds and ulcers, and inwardly for curing 
the heart-burn. | 

Briancon CHALK, is a kind of ſtone met with in France, 
much of the nature of talc, except that it is ſcaly, and 
more hard; of which there are two forts, the white and 
the green, uſed chiefly for taking greaſe out of ſilks, 

Red CHALK, is a kind of common Armenian bole ; but in 
all reſpe ꝗs inferior to the real, being very brittle, and ea- 
fily broke; the beſt ſort whereof comes from Egypt, and 
about Carthage; as alſo ſome from the Weſt Indies; but 
the better part of what is imported, is only ochre burnt, 
and converted into chalk ; which carpenters, and Joiners, 
formerly uſed for marking their work; from whence it 
was denominated; in Latin, rubrica fabrilis. | 

CHALYBEAT), ſomething that partakes of the nature of 

ſteel, or iron; or that is impregnated with particles of 

- thoſe metals, as chalybeat waters. | 

CHAM, or Khan. The title given to the ſovereign princes 
of Tartary, ſignifying, in the Perſian language, mighty 
Lord ; and Emperor, in the Sclavonian, 

CHAMBERLAIN, is an officer in moſt of the Engliſh cor- 
porate places ; ſuch as the chamberlain of London, who 
is an officer intruſted with the city-money, which is laid 
up in one of the apartments in Guild hall, called the 
chamber of London: he alſo preſides over the affairs of 


maſters and apprentices, and admits citizens to their free- 


dom; but his office continues only for a year, being cho- 
ſen annually on Midſummer- day; tho' the cuſtom uſuall 
obtains, to re- appoint the ſame perſon, unleſs he has been 
chargeable with any miſdemeanor in his office. 


CHAMBERS f Commerce, are aſſemblies of merchants and | 


traders, where they treat about matters relating to com- 
merce; of which there are ſeveral eſtabliſhed in moſt of 
the principal cities in France, by virtue of an arret of the 
10th of Auguſt 1701 ; tho' there were ſome before this 


general eſtabliſhment, particularly one at Marſeilles, and 


another at Dunkirk.” "Theſe chambers carefully ſuperin- 
tend every branch of the French commerce, and lay their 
obſervations thereon before the royal council ; who, in 
purſuance thereof, have taken ſuch prudential meaſures for 


the encouragement of trade, that the French commerce is 


now become a very formidable rival to that of Great 
Britain, where there ſeems ſome other eſtabliſhment wanting 
beſides the board of trade and plantations for the promotion 


of the trading intereſt, and ſome of our moſt ſenſible mer- 


chants have thought that we ought to follow the example 


of the French nation, in eſtabliſhing chambers of com- 


merce; of which we have ſeen a ſmall attempt, in the 
chambers belonging to the herring-fiſhery. 
HAMOIS. See Shammy. | | | 
CHAMPLAIN La#e, lies on the north of the province of 
New York in North America. . | 


CHAN, or Kan, is a term uſed in ſome places of the Le- 


vant, particularly in Syria, for public places, built at the 
expence of the Grand Signior, or the charity of private 
perſons, for the more commodious lodging of merchants 
and travellers; which are much of the ſame nature with 
the caravanſeras, being built in the form of cloiſters, near 
villages, or even defarts, at a reaſonable diſtance, that the 


traveller, or merchant, might not proceeed too far from the 
high road. All paſſengers may retire there, by paying a 


little, and often nothing ; which is a great convenienc 
in countries where there are no houſes of entertainment; 
yet no other accommodation is uſually to be met with but 
the four walls; all perſons being obliged, before their arri- 
_ val, to provide themſelves with meat, drink, beds, -fire, 

and forage. See Caravanſera, TOs 

CHANDEER. A trader or dealer in many ſorts of com- 
modities, but commonly meant of trifling dealers; ſome- 


times it is reſtrained to one commodity, as wax or tallow 
chandlers, whoſe a, buſineſs is to make and ſell wax 


g and 


— 
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and tallow candles; likewiſe to corn-chandlers, who ſell. 


all kinds of grain; and ſometimes to thoſe who ſel] all ſorts 
of ſhips ſtores. | 

CHANGE. See Exchange. 

CHANGER, or Chaunger. 
mint of his Britannic Majeſty, who changes money for 
gold or filver bullion. See Mint. 

Money-CHANOER, is a banker, who deals in exchange, re- 
ceipts, and payment of money. See Banter. 

CHANNEL, imports the bed of a river; tho' it is alſo ap- 
plied to ſeveral arms of the ſea, where the water runs 
within the land; or to certain narrow ſeas, confined be- 
tween two adjacent continents, or between an iſland and 
continent; in which ſenſe it is ſaid St. George's channel, 
the Britiſh channel, the Iriſh channel, the channel of the 
Black ſea, of Conſtantinople, and other places. 

CHAOUL. A town of India, remarkable for its ſilæ. See 
o | | 

CHAOURI, called alſo Sain. A ſilver coin current at Tef- 
lis, the capital of Georgia in Armenia, worth about 4 d. 
halfpenny ſterling. 

CHAPMAN. A buyer of any ſorts of goods, or a cuſtomer 
to a merchant or tradeſman. | 

Petty CHAPMAN, is a perſon who hawks, or retails goods, 
in ſmall quantities. See Hawter. 

CHAPPA-DELLALA, is a term uſed on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel in India, particularly in the kingdom of Golcon- 
da, for a duty paid for the marking of cloth; which is 
impoſed only upon the people of the country, and where- 
from Europeans are exempted, being 12 per cent. of the 
price of the cloth. | 

CHARABON. A ſea- port town, fituated in 108 deg. of E. 
lon. and 6 deg. of S. lat. on the north coaſt of the iſland 
of Java, in the Indian ocean. See Sunda iſſands. 

CHARACTERS, in commerce, are certain abbreviations 

for the more expeditious expreſſion of particular words; 
thoſe being | 85 
Do for ditto, the ſame 
No numero, or number 
Fo folio, or page 


Ro recto c folio 


C. or @, hundred weight, or 
112 pounds | 
qr quarter, or 28 pounds 


ff fer, or by, as ann. by 


V verſo the year, and (fg cent. in 
L. ſterling, or pound ſterling the hundred 

s. ſhillings FR rixdollar 

9 ord. pence. Da ducat 


15. pound weight P. S. poſtſcript 


CHARACTERS uſed in medicine, pharmacy, and chemiſtry, 


are as follows. 


Re. recipe 2. ſulphur 
antimon 5 1 
4 ; e $ ſpirit of wine 


M. aqua regia or S. V. R. ſpirit of wine 


B. balneum marie rectified 
F. calx viva (. ſilver 

©. caput mortuum FJ. tartar 

9. copper Ib. a pound, or a pint 
O. common ſalt J. an ounce 

o. diſtil 3. a drachm 

O. gold 2. a ſcruple. 

CC. hart's-horn | gr. grains 

CCC. hart's-horn calcined . half of any thing 

&. iron. OED Cong. a gallon _ 


Cochl. a ſpoonful 
M. a handful 
P. a pugil 


aaa. amalgamate 
888. ſtratum ſuper ſtratum 
A. Jupiter, tin 


h. lead P. E. equal quantities 
$ . Mercury S. A. according to art 
— ſublimate q s. a ſufficient quantity 
— precipitate - q. pl. quantum placet, as much 
OC. nitre | as you pleale _ 
X. ſal armoniac P. P. pulvis patriam, the je- 
O. vitriol ſuits bark 


CHARAG. The annual tribute, which Chriſtians and 

Jews in Turky pay to the Grand Signior, according to 
the eſtate of the party, which men . to pay at ꝙ or 
16 years old; but women are diſpenſed with, as alſo the 
clergy. 

CHARCAN AS. A filk and cotton ſtuff, manufactured in 
the Eaſt Indies; the length of it being from about 7 to 8 
ells, and the breadth always 5-Oths. 


An officer belonging to the 


CHA 


CHARCOAL. A ſort of artificial coal, or fuel, conſiſting 
of wood half burnt, chiefly uſed where a clear ſtrong fire, 
without ſmoke, is required. 
Charcoal is made in woods and foreſts; the middlemoſt 
branches of trees being cut for this purpoſe, uſually of two 
feet and a half in length, and diſpoſed pyramidally in a 
round, broad, and deep ditch, covered exactly with earth; 
where a ſmall opening is made for putting in fire, which 
is afterwards cloſed up, when the wood is ſuppoſed to be 
ſufficiently conſumed, and, by being extinguiſhed for want 
of air, is brought to the conſiſtence of good charcoal, 
retaining the ſulphur, which otherwiſe would have eva- 
porated. Us 
A charcoal fire is very active, and therefore uſed for the 
melting of metals; but perſons ſhould be greatly on their 
guard againſt its vapour, which is capable of preying up- 

on the brain, and cauſing a ſudden death. 

CHARENTE. A river of France, riſing in Limoſin, 
which runs weſtward by Angouleſme and Saintes, falling 
into the bay of Biſcay oppoſite the iſland of Oleron. 

Tonnai CHRAREN TE. A village of France. See France. 

CHARIBBEE iſſands. See Caribbee Iſlands. 

CHARIOT. A light coach, or carriage by horſes, of plea- 

ſure, See Coach. 

CHARITABLE Corporation, was a company incorporated 
by letters. patent of the ſixth of Q. Anne, in 1708, by 
the ſtyle of The charitable corporation for the relief of in- 
duſtrious poor, by aſſiſting them with ſmall ſums, upon 

. Pledges at legal intereſt. To enable the members of the 
corporation to anſwer their title, they were empowered 
to raiſe a fund, not leſs than 20, nor more than 3-000], 
but this fund afterwards, by additional grants, being in- 
creaſed to 600,000 l. the ſame,  inftead of being em- 
ployed to the advantage of the proprietors, was wickedly 
embezzled by their caſhier, and other officers, who eſca- 
ped into France : on which occaſion the unfortunate pro- 
prietors applied to parliament: for redreſs, who granted 
them a power to make a lottery for 500,000 l. Kean, 

they cleared about 80, ooo l. and were enabled to conti- 
nue their office in Spring Garden, Charing-Croſs, where 
their buſineſs is tranſacted purſuant to the regulations of 
their charter; by which they were, upon pain of diſſo- 
lution, injoined not to interfere with the bank of Eng- 
land, by diſcounting of bills, either foreign or domeſtic, 
or keeping other caſh than their own ; nor to traffic, or 
deal in buſineſs, any other than that of lending money 
upon pledges, which they were to advance upon legal in- 
tereſt, and a reaſonable allowance for charges. | 
The affairs of this company are under the direction of a 
committee of ſeven of the proprietors, three or more 

whereof conſtitute a court, who, in conjunction with 
others, may call a general court, which is to conſiſt of 
ſeventeen at leaſt, 42 are empowered to make bye laws 
for the better government of the company, and to appoint 
their caſhier, warehouſe-keeper, accomptant, clerks, or 
other officers. 


CHARLES Cape, in Virginia, in North America, makes 


the north- ſide of the ſtrait entering the bay of Cheaſepeak. 
CHARLES Cape, is alſo another promontory in North Ame- 
rica, on the ſouth-weſt part of the ftrait entering into 
Hudſon's bay. 1 . | 
CHARLES-TOWN. The capital city of South Carolina 


in North America, ſituated in 79 deg. of W. lon. and 


32 deg. 30 min, of N. lat. on a peninſula, formed by 
Aſhley and Cooper rivers; the former of which is navi- 
gable for ſhips 20 miles above the town. See Brit//þ 
America. * 8 85 
CHARLETON. An iſland at the bottom of Hudſon's bay 
in North America, ſituated in 80 deg, of W. lon. and 59 
deg. 30 min. of N. lat. being ſubject to Great Britain. 
CHART, or Sea- Chart. A hydrographical map, or a pro- 
jection of ſome part of the ſea in plano, for the uſe of na- 
vigation; the invention of theſe charts being attributed to 
Henry, ſon of John K ing of Portugal; but all ſea- charts 
are not of the ſame kind; ſome going under the denomi- 
nation of plain charts, others reduced, or Mercator s chart; 
and others globular charts. | 7 p 
Plain CHARTs, are thoſe wherein the meridians and paral- 
lels are exhibited by right lines, parallel to each other 195 
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theſe Ptolemy, in his geography, rejects for the following 
faults, tho' their inveator judged them of good uſe : and 
experience has confirmed his judgment, eſpecially in ſhort 
voyages; their defects being, I. That ſince, in reality, all 
the meridians meet in the poles, it is abſurd to repreſent 
them. eſpecially in large charts, by parallel * lines; 
2. That plain charts exhibit the degrees of the ſeveral pa- 
rallels, equal to thoſe of the equator; and, of conſequence, 
the diſtances of places lying eaſt and weſt much larger 
than they ſhould be; and, 3. That, in a plain chart, while 
the ſame rhumb is kept, the veſſel appears to fail in a 
great circle, which is yet falſe. 
However, notwithſtanding theſe defects in the plain 
chart, the eaſineſs of its application has ſo reconciled it to 
mariners, that it is uſed almoſt alone, in excluſion of the 
more accurate ones : but, for the application of the plain 
chart in ſailing, ſee Plain-ſailing. 


: N Reduced CHART, or Chart of reduction, is that wherein the 


meridians are repreſented by right lines, parallel to one 
another, but unequal; which therefore, as appears by 
their conſtruction, muſt correct the errors of the plain 
charts. But ſince the parallels ſhould cut the meridians 


at right angles, theſe charts are defective, in as much as 


they exhibit the parallels inclined to the meridians : hence 
another kind of reduced charts has been invented ; wherein 
the meridians are parallel, but the degrees thereof une- 
qual, called Mercator's charts. TIED» 

lercutar's CHART, is that wherein the meridians and pa- 
rallels are repreſented by parallel right lines; but the de- 
grees of the meridians are unequal, {till increaſing as they 
approach the pole, in the ſame proportion as thoſe of the 


parallels decreaſe; by means whereof the ſame proportion 


is preſerved between them as on the globe ; which chart 
has its name from N, Mercator the author, who firſt pro- 
_ poſed it for uſe, and made the firſt chart of this projection; 

tho' that thought was not originally his, as it was hinted 


by Ptolemy near 2000 years ago: nor is the projection of 
it owing to him; Mr. Wright, an Engliſhman, being the 


firſt who demonſtrated it, and ſhewed a ready way for its 


conſtruction, by enlarging the meridian line with the 


continual addition of ſecants : but, for the uſe of Merca- 
tor's charts in ſailing, ſee Mercator's ſailing. 


C 1 Globular CHART, is a projection ſo called, from the con- 


formity it bears to the globe itſelf; being a repreſentation 
of the ſurface, or ſome part of the ſurface, of the terra- 
queous globe, upon a plane; wherein the parallels of la- 
titude are circles nearly concentric, the meridians curves 


bending towards the poles, and the rhumb-lines alſo 


The merit of which conſiſts in this, that the diſtances be- 


tween places upon the rhumb, are all meaſured by the 


ſame fcale of equal parts; and the diſtance of any two 
places in the arch of the great circle, is nearly repreſented 


in this chart by a ſtraight line. Hence land-maps, made 


according to this projection, would indiſputably have 
great advantages above thoſe made any other way. But 
tor ſea-charts, and the uſes of navigation, it is yet con- 
troverted, whether the globular chart be preferable to 
Mercator's, where the meridians, parallels, and particu- 
larly the rhumb-lines, are all ſtraight lines, inaſmuch as 
ſtraight lines are found more eaſy to draw and manage 
than curves, eſpecially ſuch as are the rhumb-lines on the 
globular chart. | ta 
x his projection is not new, tho' not much taken notice 
of till of late; for it is mentioned by Ptolemy in his geo- 
_ graphy, asalfo by Blundeville in his exerciſes. . 
CHARTS compoſed by rhumbs and diſtances, are thoſe that have 
no meridians or parallels; but all is effected by the 


rhumbs, and the ſcale of miles; theſe being chiefly uſed 


by the French, eſpecially in the Mediterranean, which 
are patched up, without any great art, from the obſerva- 
tions of the mariners, and are only uſed in ſhort voyages. 
CHARTER, is an inſtrument, or written evidence, of a 


thing, under the ſeal of a prince; whereby he makes a 


grant to a perſon, or community, of ſome particular and 
excluſive privileges, under certain limitations. See Com- 
_ pany, and Corporation. 5 85 . 

HART ER-Party, in commerce, denotes the inſtrument of 
freightage, or articles of agreement for the hire of a veſ- 


CHA 


ſel ; which ſhould be in writing, to be ſigned both by the 
owner or maſter of the ſhip, and the merchant who 
freights it ; wherein muſt be contained the name and bur- 
den of the veſſel, thoſe of the maſter and the freighter, 
the price or rate of freight, the time of loading and un- 
loading, and the other conditions agreed on. 
The Preſident Boyer ſays the word comes from hence, 
that per medium charta incidebatur, et ſic ſiebat charta par- 
tita; becauſe, in the time when notaries were leſs com- 
mon, there was only one inſtrument made for both par- 
ties, which they cut in two, and gave each his portion, 
joining them together at their return, to know if each had 
done his part; and this he obſerves to have ſeen in his 
time, agreeable to the method of the Romans, who, in 
their ſtipulations, uſed to break a ſtaff, each party retain- 
ing a moiety thereof as 4 mark. 

The charter-party is properly a deed or policy, whereby 
the maſter or owner of a veſſel engages to furniſh im- 
mediately, a good tight veſſel, well equipped, caulked, 
ſtopped, provided with anchors, fails, cordage, and all 
other furniture, to make the voyage required ; as equi- 
page, hands, pilots, victuals, and other munitions, as 


+ alſo for the taking in and delivering out of the loading, in 


conſideration of a certain ſum to be paid by the merchants 
for the freight : but the ſhip, with all its furniture, and 
the cargo, are reſpectively ſubjected to the conditions of 
the charter- party; which differs from a bill of lading, in 
that the charter - party is for the entire freight or lading, 
both for the going and returning; whereas the latter is 
only for a part of the freight, or at moſt only for the voy - 
age one way. | 

It has been determined by the civil law, that if any goods 
are put on board a veſſel, without agreeing for the freight 
by charter-party, the maſter ſhall have freight according 
to cuſtom ; and, if the goods are ſent to the ſhip ſecretly, 
the ſame may be ſubjected to what freight the 8 fa thinks 

proper. When ee, packs, veſſels, or other marked 
goods, are delivered on board, cloſe packed or ſealed, and 
afterwards ſhall be received open and looſe, the maſter is 
to be charged for ſuch goods and merchandiſe, until he is 
acquitted by law; beſides, he muſt anſwer for the damage 
committed by the rats on board his ſhip to any merchan- 
diſe, for want of keeping a cat, as well as for any other 
damage, | 2 | 

The common law always conſtrues charter-parties as near 
as poſſible, according to the intention and deſign of them, 
and not according to the literal ſenſe of traders, or thoſe 
that merchandiſe by ſea ; but they muſt be regularly 
pleaded : and, if the maſter of a ſhip enters into a char- 
ter-party for himſelf and owners, the maſter, in that caſe, 
may releaſe the freighters, without adviſing with the 


owners; tho” if the owners let out to freight ſuch a ſhip, 
and the maſter only covenants at the bottom, and ſubſcribes 


bis name, here his releaſe will not bind or affect the 


owners of the ſhip ; but their releaſe, on the other hand, 


ſhall conclude the maſter ; and the reaſon is, for that he 
is not a proper party to the indenture of charter- party; 
which was adjudged in Trin. 29 Eliz. B. R. 2 Inſt. 
6: | 


CHARYBDIS. A rock in the ſtreight of Meſſina, between 


the continent of Italy, and the iſland of Sicily, being for- 
merly very dangerous to mariners, on account of a rapid 
eddy about this place, which violently drove the veſſels on 
the rock of Scylla, when the ſeamen endeavoured to avoid 
Charybdis ; but, now navigation is better underſtood, the 
modern failors find no ſuch inconvenience here. | 


CHASE, in the ſea-language, is to purſue a ſhip; which is 


alſo called giving chaſe. 


Stern- CHàs E, is when the chaſer follows the chaſed a ſtern, 
directly upon the ſame point of the compaſls. | 


To lie with a ſhip's fore: foot in a chaſe, is to ſail, and meet 
with her, by the neareſt diſtance, fo to croſs her in her 
way, or to come acroſs her forè- foot. g ee 

A ſhip is ſaid to have @ good chaſe, when ſhe is ſo built for- 


ward on, or a-ftern, that ſhe can carry many guns to 
| ſhoot forwards or backwards; according to which ſhe is 


ſaid to have @ good forward, or good ftern-chaſe. 


' CHase-Guns, are ſuch whoſe ports are either in the head, 


when they are uſed in chafing of others; or in the ſtern, 
| | | which 


CHE 


which are only uſeful when they are purſued or chaſed by 
any other ſhip. 
CHASER. A perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in chafing, 
which is a method of working, or enriching gold, filver, 
or other metals, properly called enchaſing. See Enchaſing. 
CHATHAM. A port-town of Kent, adjoining to Rocheſter, 


CHEDA. A tin- coin ſtruck and current in a kingdom of of. 


CHE 


at Plymouth, Portſmouth, and Deptford, who has de WY 
check or controulment of the workmen. 
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the ſame name, in the Eaſt Indies, in the neighbour— 9 
hood of the Mogul's territories, worth about a penny ® 
ſterlin 3 


ſituated in 40 min of E. lon. and 51 deg. 20 min. of N. CHEESE. A popular food, being a preparation of milk : 1 a 


lat. on the river Medway, 30 miles S. E. of London, be- 
ing the principal ſtation of the royal navy of Great Bri- 
tain, furniſned with timber, rope- yards, and naval ſtores, 
ſufficient for the building and fitting out of the largeſt 
fleet. See Great Britain. 

CHaTHAM Che, is a fund appropriated for the uſe of 
wounded and decayed ſeamen on board the Britiſh fleet, 
their widows, . and children, in the ſame manner as that 
for ſeamen in the mercantile ſervice, under the direction 
of the Trinity-houſe. | 
By the ſtatute of the 1ſt of James II. it was enacted, That 
all foreign built ſhips which ſhould be bought and brought 
into England, Wales, or Berwick, and employed in car- 
rying any goods from port to port in the inland-trade, for 
every voyage ſhould pay to his Majeſty at the port of de- 
livery of their lading, before the delivery, over and above 
all duties payable by Engliſh built ſhips, 5 8. per ton; one 
moiety for the cheſt at Chatham; the other moiety to the 
maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants, of the Trinity houſe of 
Deptford-ſtrond, for relief of wounded and decayed ſea- 
men, their widows and children. See Trinity houſe. 
And, by the ftatute of the xſt of George I. it was en- 
acted, That all the fines ariſing from ſuch ſeamen who 
Mould be found guilty of committing any diſturbances in 
his Majeſty's yards, or about the office of the treaſurer of 
the navy, on pay-days, in London, Portſmouth, and 
other places, ſhould be paid to this cheſt for the uſe of the 
maimed ſeamen. | | 

CHATTELS. A Norman term, under which were an- 
tiently comprehended all moveable goods ; thoſe immove- 
able being termed fief, or, according to the modern ap- 
pellation, fee: but now the word implies all ſorts of goods, 

moveable or immoveable, except ſuch as are in the nature 
of freehold, or parcel thereof. | 


_ CHATTELS perſonal, are ſuch as either belong immediately 


to the perſon of a man; as his horſe, ſword, or ſuch things 
as being injuriouſly with-held from him, a man has no 
way to recover but by perſonal action. 7 

CHATTELS real, are either ſuch as do not appertain imme- 
diately to the perſon, but to ſome other thing, by way of 
dependance ; as charters of lands, and apples upon a tree 
or fuch as neceſſarily iſſue out of ſome immoveable thing 
to a perſon, as a leaſe, or rent for years, 


CHAT TIGNAN. A port-town of India, ſituated in 91 : 


deg” of E. lon. and 23 deg. of N. lat. at the mouth of the 
moſt eaſterly branch of the Ganges, and ſubje& to the 
Mogul. See Iudia. | OS | 
CHAUF, C, or Chaifettes, are Perſian ſilks, brought 
from ſeveral port-towns of the Levant, particularly by the 
way of Aleppo, where they are weighed by the rotulo, of 
680 drachms, or 4 1b. 9 oz. Engliſh avoirdupois. 


CHAY. A plant, which grows only in the kingdom of 


Golconda in India, and is productive of that beautiful red 
colour, for which Maſulipatan callicoes are fo highly 
eſteemed, being valued in this part of the Indies, as co- 

chineal is in other places, and particularly in Europe; 

. yet with this difference, that the oftener callicoes painted 
with chay are waſhed, the more the vivacity of the colour 
increaſes, which is never ſubject to be effaced. 

CHAYE, SHabee, or Chay, The ſmalleſt ſilver coin that is 
ſtruck and current in Perſia, worth 4 d. ſterling. | 


CHEASEPEAK Bay, runs about 300 miles up into the 


country, between Virginia and Maryland, in North A- 
merica, navigable almoſt all the way, for large ſhips; 


being about 20 miles broad, at the entrance between Cape 


Cnarles and Cape Henry; and between 20 and 30 broad 
afterwards; having abundance of navigable rivers falling 
into it, whereby ſhips go up to the very doors of the 
planters, and take in their lading of tobacco and other 
goods. See Britiſh America. | 
CHECK, Clerk of the Check, is the name of an officer in 
the yards appointed for the ſervice of the royal navy; as 


curdled by means of rennet, dried and hardened ; or it i; 
nothing but milk purg:d of its ſerum, or whey ; anz 
ſometimes too of the cream, or butyrous part of the 
milk. There are ſo many ſorts, and of ſuch different 
names, that it would be a difficult matter to enumerate 
them all; ſo that it will be ſufficient to give an account 
of the moſt conſiderable in trade. 1 
Great quantities of cheeſe are made in ſeveral counties 7 
England; but the moſt excellent ſorts are made in Che. 
ſhire and Glouceſterſhire. 
By the ſtatute of the 17th of George I. it was enadded, 
That if any ſhip, or veſſel, employed by the cheeſe. 
mongers of the city of London, in the cheeſe trade, to 
the city of Cheſter, ſhould not go up to the city, © 
within any parts of the intended works of navigation; but 
ſhould have their lading put on board ſuch ſhip or veſſe! RX 
by boats or keels ; two pence per ton ſhould be paid t: 
the river Dee company, by the maſter or owner of eve 
ſuch boat, or keel, carrying cheeſe to be put on board RR 
ſuch ſhip or veſſel, in full ſatisfaction of all duties ani RE 
tonnage whatſoever to the company. See Butter, ani | 
Dee Company. 8 N A 
The quantity of cheeſe annually imported in London i; 
about 5, 760 ton of Cheſhire cheeſe; thin cheeſe, fron MY 
Hull and Gainſborough, 1400 tons; from Suffolk 980; 
and from Newbury, Abingdon, and other places, by | 
barges, 2,400 tons; being together 10,523 tons, « | 
twenty one millions and ſixty ſix thouſand pounds. = 
Of all kinds of cheeſe the Italian is moſt in eſteem, ani 
is imported to other parts of Europe in large round forms, 


between 5 and 6 inches thick, and weighing fron 3 


50 to 9o pounds: of which there is a confiderable tre 
in all parts of Europe, eſpecially in France; and fone 
pretend that the French have given it the name of Parme- | 
ſan, becauſe a princeſs of Parma had firſt brought it ino Wm 
their dominions; tho' it is known in Italy under the nane 
only of Lodi, a territory adjacent to the Parmeſan, abound- 
ing in excellent paſture, and conſequently productive o RY 
a great quantity of theſe ſorts of cheeſe; the good quali- Wm 
ties of which are, to be new, of a yellow taſte, cloſe, a 
and without eyes: but though the Normans endeavoured Bm 
to counterfeit it, all their attempts were unſucceſsful. 5 8 
Switzerland makes a large quantity of cheeſe, brought 
from Griers, a bourg of the diocefs of Loſanne, in the 
canton of Fribuurg ; and from Bern the capital of another 
canton of the fame name: but the cheeſe of Griers i 
eſteemed the better fort; and both kinds, to be good, 
ſhould be new, the paſte yellow, the eyes large, and the 
whole well ſeaſoned with falt. | 
Holland furniſhes ſeveral countries with a prodigious 
quanty of cheeſe, whoſe form has a great reſemblance to 
a ſkittle bowl, ſomewhat flatted on both ſides ; of which 
there are two kinds, ſome painted red, and others painted 
white; but the red is reputed the better fort, upon ac 
count of the yellow, hard, and cloſe paſte, like the pu- 
meſan. | 8 
The cheeſe made in France is moſtly conſumed in that 
kingdom, whereof the moſt remarkable provinces for it 
production are Dauphiny, Languedoc, Foreſt, and Au- 
vergne. | | 
CHEGOS. A weight uſed by the Portugueſe in the Indies, 
for weighing pearls ; 4 chegos making a carat. _ 
CHEIT-A-BUND. A kind of ſilk in the Mogul's ter! 
tories, holding the ſecond rank among the ſix kinds g. 
thered there, 3 ; | 
CHELLES. Cotton cloths checquered with different co- 
lours, brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly from 
Surat: the piece containing about 13 or 14 ells in lengthy 
and à in breadth | 1 
CHELSEA water-works. See Waterworks. 
CHEMBALIS. A ſort of 'Uurky leather. "> 
CHEMIST, or Chymift, a perſon who practiſes 33 
che 
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iſtry, which teaches the manner of performing cet- 
9 operations, whereby bodies cognizable to the 
ſenſes, or capable of being rendered cognizable, and of 
being contained in veſſels, are ſo changed, by means of 
proper inſtruments, as to produce certain determined ef- 
ſes, and diſcover the cauſes thereof, which have been 
converted to many uſes in trade; but particularly ſo in 
medicine. | 
CHEPELIO. An iſland in the bay of Panama, and province 
of Darien, in North America, fituated in 81 deg. of W. 
Jon. and 9 deg. of N. lat. about a league from the city of 
Panama, which it ſupplies with proviſions and fruit. 
See Spaniſh America. ; 
CHEQUI, . Chique, one of the four weights uſed in the 
ports of the Levant, particularly at Smyrna, being 5 lb. 
= 6 oz. Engliſh avoirdupoiſe. : ; 
& CHERAFIS, called otherwiſe Tela, a kind of gold medal 
ſtruck in Perſia, ſignifying noble in the Perſian tongue, 
upon account of the excellence of the metal: ſome 
travellers have been of opinion that the cherafis was 
a current coin; but it is certain that no gold ſpecie is 
= coined in Perſia. See Tela. ; 7 
& CHERAFS, are Banian factors eſtabliſhed in Perſia ; parti- 
= cularly at Scamachi, near the Caſpian ſea, who are re- 
puted ſo ſubtle in trade as to exceed even the Jews. See 
RS Banan. | ; 55 
== CHERBURG. A port-town of France, in the province of 
3 Normandy, ſituated in 1 deg. 40 min. of W. lon. and 
49 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. on a bay of the Engliſh 
channel. | 


© 


W CHERIF. A gold coin firuck and current in Egypt, being 


1 worth about 3 8. 8 d. ſterling. ; . 
EX CHERRY-brandy, is a liquor produced by ſteeping cherries 
in brandy. See Branay. 
CutRRy-1/e, is an iſland ſituated in 20 deg. of E. lon. and 
75 deg. of N. lat. in the N. or frozen ocean, between 
5 Norway and Greenland, | 5 
XX CHERSO. An iſland in the gu'ph of Venice, ſituated in 
; I5 deg. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. being 
ſubject to the Venetians. See Italian iſlands. 


Limoſin and Perigord in France; whence, by the way of 
Bourdeaux, great quantities are ſent into foreign countries, 
eſpecially to the Dutch, who tranſport them to the 
north. | | | 

CHEST. A kind of meaſure, containing an uncertain 
quantity of ſeveral commodities : a cheſt of ſugar being 
from 10 to 15 hundred weight ; a cheſt of glaſs from 200 
to 300 feet; of ſoap from 2 3 to 3 hundred weight; and 
of indigo from 1 5 to 2 hundred weight, five ſcore to the 

1 hundred. | XL | 5 | 

AS Chatham ChtsT. See Chatham. 


of E. lon. and 37 deg. 35 min. of N, lat. on the N. W. 

coaſt of the Morea; oppoſite to the iſland of Zant, in the 

Mediterranean, and ſubje& to the Turks. See Twr ky. 
CHIARVATAR. A term in ſome parts of Perſia, parti- 


cuſtom-houſe officer. 
America. See Spaniſb America. 


China, in the country of Acham. 

CHINA, and Great Tartary, are now united, and compoſe 
one extenſive empire, comprehending all the eaſtern ſide 
of the continent of Aſia; China being conquered by the 
Tartars about 100 years ago. The moſt ſouthern part of 
China lies in the latitude of 21 degrees; and the moſt 
northerly part of Chineſian Tartary is ſituated in 55 de- 
grees; the whole lying between 95 and 135 degrees of 
E longitude z being bounded by Ruſſian Tartary on the 
north; by the Pacific ocean on the eaſt and ſouth ; and 


and 1 520 broad, from eaſt to weſt. The whole country 
is uſually divided into 16 provinces, in which there are 
computed to be 155 capital cities, 1312 of the ſecond 


to be found either in Paris or 


CHESNUT. The fruit of a tree well known, of the pro- 


ſea, or gulph of Nankin. 
duce of ſeveral countries; but particularly abounding in 


CHIARENSA, A port-town, ſituated in 21 deg. 15 min. 


cCularly at Bander-Congo, for what Europeans call a 
CHILOE 7#/and, is ſituated near the coaſt of Chili, in South 
* CHIMAY. An extenſive lake, lying between India and 


by Tonquin, Tibet, and the territories of Ruſſia on the 
weſt, from which it is ſeparated by the river Argun; 
being about 2000 miles in length from north to ſouth; 


are made of matting, 


having no yards, like European ſhips, 

The anchors are made of a hard wood, called irm-wood : 

they have no pumps; and, nome of pitch, they caulk 
; . 1 0 "> £ þ © 5 * | 
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rank, 2352 fortified towns, and innumerable villages, 
containing upwards of 10 millions of families, and 58 
millions of people, who are all pagans; the annua] re- 
venues of the crown amounting to 21 millions ſterling. 
There are ſeveral large navigable rivers in China; parti- 
cularly the Kyam, or blue river; the Hoambo, or yellow 
river; the Kinxa, or golden river; the 'T'a, and others; 
but where theſe are wanting, the whole country is cut 
through with navigable canals, and a briſk trade is 
driven on them from one end of the empire to the other : 
for, through every province, there is one grand canal, 
which ſerves as a high road; the banks whereof are lined 
with great ſquare ſtones, of coarſe marble, where the 
people walk who draw the veſſels; and from this great 
canal are cut ſeveral ſmaller, which are again branched 
out into rivulets generally terminating at ſome town or 
village. One of theſe, called the grand canal, extends 
from Canton, the moſt ſoutherly part of China, to Pe- 
kin, the imperial city in the north; being upwards of 
1200 miles: there is ſcarcely a city, or village, through 
the whole empire, eſpecially in the ſouthern provinces, 
but enjoys the conveniency of ſome navigable river, lake, 
canal, or arm of the ſea ; where there are almoſt as many 
people live upon the water, as upon the land : for where- 
ever there is a town upon the ſhore, there is another of 
boats upon the water; and ſome ports are ſo blocked up 
with veſſels, that it will take up ſeveral hours to get acroſs 
them to land. However, their ſhips for the ſea ſervice 
are not comparable to thoſe of Europe ; and their ſkill 
in navigation extends only to coaſting and piloting. 


The imperial city of Pekin is ſituated in the interior part 


of China, about the 40th degree of N. latitude : it con- 

liſts of two cities joined in one, like London and Weſt— 

minſter; being about 18 miles in circumference, and 

containing, according to Le Compte, two millions of 

inhabitants; which is certainly above double the number 
33 

Nankin is almoſt as conſiderable a place as Pekin, both 


in extent and number of inhabitants; and both theſe cities 


have a communication, by their rivers, with the Cang 
But the principal port fre- 
quented by the Europeans is Canton, the capital of Quam- 
tung, the moſt ſouthern province of China, which lies 
under, or very near, the tropic of Cancer, about 50 m. 
from the mouth of the river Ta; and is reported to be 

the beſt harbour in China: however, there was formerly 
a great trade to Macao, an iſland to the ſouth of Can- 
ton, poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe, who are now in a ſort 


of ſubjection to the Chineſe, North-eaſt of Canton, in 


the province of Fokien, is another port called Amoy, from 


the iſland that forms it; but this is now little frequented. 


The, moſt caſterly port on the continent of China is 
Nimpo, a large and populous city, but two days fail 
diſtant from Japan, where they maintain a great trade, 
exporting their ſilks, and other manufactures, among the 
Japaneſe ; for which they receive gold, filver, braſs, ja- 
pan cabinets, porcelain, and ſeveral other commodities. 
The Chineſe formerly would have no trade with foreign 
nations; though now they not only admit all people into 
their ports, but alſo carry their merchandiſe themſelves to 


India, Japan, the Philippines, Java, and other iſlands 


in the Indian ſeas, where a conſiderable number of Chi- 
neſe merchants have taken up their ſettlements : yet they 
were never accuſtomed to make a voyage to any diſtant 
country; for they hardly ever heard of any other part of 
the world but Aſia, till the Europeans diſcovered the 
paſſage thither by the Cape of Good Hope. The veſſels 
on their rivers, and canals, are boats and jonks, which 
are flat-bottomed : thoſe that go to ſea are deeper and 
more capacious; ſome of which have two maſts, and 
others three, with ſquare heads and fterns, the largeſt 
being above a thouſand tons burden; each maſt is but one 
rough piece of timber, ſupported on each fide ; their fails 

3 with ſplit cane, at 
about two feet diſtance, which they let down upon deck 
inſtead of going up to furl, and fold them, up like a fan; 


aw 


their 
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their ſhips with a particular kind of gum : their ſailors 
are good-coaſting pilots, but very bad ones in the main 
ſea; and they Rive by that point of the compaſs which 
leads directly to the place where they are bound. They 
carry their ſea-idol, or Neptune, with them in all their 
voyages, and make great vows to him when they are in 
danger ; every evening a gilt paper being lighted before 
him, and thrown into the ſea as an offering, with ringing 
of bells, and playing upon muſical inſtruments. 
The principal commodities brought by the Europeans from 
China are tea, gold, quickſilver, vermilion, China- root, 
rhubarb, raw and wrought ſilks, copper in bars like ſticks of 
ſealing wax, camphire, ſugar-candy, fans, pictures, lac- 
quered-wares, porcelain, or china-ware, ink, ſoy, borax, 
lapis lazuli, galingal, genſen, toys, tutanaque, which is 
a ſort of coarſe tin, and ſeveral other kinds of merchan- 
diſes, eſpecially thoſe of Japan, are purchaſed at Canton 
as cheap as in the countries that produce them. Goods 
uſually exported from Europe to China, are ſilver coin, or 
bullion, cloth, cloth- raſh, perpetuanoes, camblets of ſcarlet, 
black, blue, ſad, and violet colours, which are of late ſo 
lightly ſet by, that to bear the duties, and bring the prime 
coſt, is as much as can be reaſonably expected: lead turns 
to a good account ; and a private trader may carry coral 
in branches ; clear amber-beads, thin flint ware ; ordinary 
horſe-piſtols with gilt barrels; ſword-blades of about 14 s. 
a dozen; ſpectacles ſet in horn of about 8 s. 6 d. a dozen; 
clocks and watches of a good appearance, but of ſmall 
price; as alſo any new toy that has not been carried 
thither before, which if he can get aſhore without paying 
the duties, he may make a better voyage than with all 
ſilver, otherwiſe the charge and trouble will be more than 
the profits. | 
The principal manufacture of China is that of ſilk, being 
held in greater eſtimation than that of any other country ; 
of which the natives account the beſt to be wrought in 
the province of Nanking, of Chekiang ſilk; but that of 
Quamtung is highly valued by foreigners. Beſides taffety, 
gold tiſſue, and ſeveral other ſorts of ſilk, the Chineſe alſo 
make pluſh, velvet, crapes, druggets, ſerges, and tam- 
mies: but though wool is very plentiful, eſpecially in the 
provinces of Xenſi, and Xanſi, which abound in ſheep 
of the Turkiſh kind, they make no woollen cloth; not- 
withſtanding they have a great value for Engliſh cloth, 
which is ſold dearer at Canton than the richeſt ſilks: how- 
ever, they make blankets of their own wool, and a fort 
of ruſſet cloth. They have a great deal of cotton linen, 
and linen produced from another ſort of plant called ca, 
which is tranſparent, cool, and light. China is remark- 
able for a kind of white wax, not made by bees, but ga- 
thered from trees, which they have in ſuch abundance, 
that it ſerves the whole empire; being generally found in 
the provinces of Huquam and Xantung, where it is pro- 
duced by an inſect not bigger than a flea, which has a 
ſting ſharp enough to pierce the bark and even the body 
of the trees. | | EE 
For their own conſumption, the Chineſe have large quan- 
tities of rice, and all kinds of grain; as alſo all kinds of 


fruits, and fleſh proviſions : their ſeas, rivers, and canals, 
abound in fiſh; and from hence the Portugueſe firſt intro- 


duced the oranges, called China oranges, into Europe. 
Sugar-canes grow in great abundance in this country; as 
alſo great quantities of ginger, growing wild in ſeveral 
places near the ſea, The province of Quangſi produces 
ſome cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, and mace ; but in too 
ſmall quantities to ſupply even their own conſumption, 
Their tame animals are camels, horſes, mules, afles, oxen, 
cows, hogs, and ſheep; and their wild beaſts are ele- 
phants, tygers, bears, wolves, and other creatures of prey, 
beſides deer and hares. They have mines of gold, tin, 


iron, and copper; as alſo ſome little quantities of filver, 


and lead: but their gold mines are never permited to 
be opened; for the gold which they have in ſuch plenty 
is reported to need no refining, and is waſhed down by 
torrents from the mountains in the rainy ſeaſons, - 

The port of Canton is in the greateſt reputation with the 
Englith merchants of any port in China : but Amoy was 
formerly more uſed, till the extortions of the Mandarins 


were grown to ſuch a height, that the merchants could 


CN 
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gain little profit by trading thither. Another inducemens 
which the European merchants have to frequent Canton is, 
that whole fleets may be ſreighted in a ſhort time there, 
and are not in danger of being delayed till the monſoon 
ſets in to prevent their return till another ſeaſon : but 
preſents muſt be made to the hoppous, or cuſtom houſe 
officers; and, as the Chineſe are of a very cheating dif. 
poſition, they muſt be carefully attended in all their pro- 
ceedings. : 

Lead is almoſt the only commodity wherzin European 
merchants get more than their prime coſt : for the gaing 
ariſe from the goods imported from China, and not b 

what are carried thither, Silver is the next moſt materia] 
article for trading in this country, which is ſometimes in 
ſuch piaſtres as come from Mexico to the Philippine iſlands, 
or in bars as the Dutch bring it from Japan, or in coin or 
bullion as exported from Europe ; for as the Chineſe have 
no mines of this meta], they highly eſteem it, and give 
their gold and beſt merchandiſes in exchange for it; which 
is of conſiderable advantage to the Europeans, when it is 
conſidered that filver is there to gold as one to ten, and 
moſt commonly in Europe as one to fifteen. Indeed, the 
exportation of gold is prohibited in China ; but the ma- 


giſtrates, notwithſtanding, will privately ſell it to the 


Europeans: where ten tale weight of gold touch 92, bought 
at touch for touch, the moſt governing price, amounts to 
one hundred and eleven ounces, 8 pennyweights, and 5 
grains, of current ſilver, at 5s. 6d. the ounce, which is 
30 |. 128. 8d. for which the Europeans receive 12 ounces, 


2 pennyweights, and 4 grains of gold, worth about 4 l. 


an ounce, being 481. 8 s. 8 d. Silver, in any form, paſſe 
current by weight, inſtead of money ; reckoning, from 
a tale decimally, or 4 oz. 10 drams, to the ſmalleſt part 
imaginable: but in payments made with tankards, diſhes, 
bowls, baſons, plates, ſpoons, and filver porrengers, the 
Chineſe will cut a piece out of the ſides of what they 
think is not ſufficiently fine, and try it immediately by 
aſſay ; and afterwards, if they agree in the touch, reduce 
it into the current ſilver, by multiplying the quality by 
the touch. . | | | | 

'The duty uſually paid by European ſhips, in the river 
of Canton, is according to their tonnage ; nor can any 


ſhip purchaſe naval ſtores, or proviſions, without a li- 


cence from the Viceroy ; who is always ſollicited by the 
mediation of the principal Chineſe merchants z which fre- 
quently throws inſuperable difficulties on the Europeans, 
So arbitrary are they in the collection of their duties, that 
when Commodore Anſon entred the river, with the Cen- 
turion man of war, after he had taken the Manila galeon 
in 1743, the officers inſiſted upon collecting their duty 
even from a man of war, which the commodore refuled, 


and nobly ſupported the character of his nation, the honour 


of his royal maſter, and the glory of the Britiſh flag. 


CHINESE lands. The principal iſlands ſubject to China 


are the following: iſt. Formoſa, a large ifland lying in 
the latitude of 22 north, about 4 or 500 miles in cit- 
cumference, and about 20 leagues diſtant from the pro- 
vince of Fokien: the Spaniards from Manila ſettled them- 
ſelves here; and after them the Dutch, who defended 


their poſſeſſion a conſiderable time againſt the attacks of 
the Chineſe; but were, at laſt, overpowered, and com- 


pelled to abandon the country: 2d, Aynan, or Hainan, 
about the latitude of 18 or. 19 north, which lies about 
50 miles to the ſouth of China, and is about 300 miles 
in circumference : having both gold and ſilver mines in it, 
with a pearl fiſhery, 3d, Macao, a little iſland near the 
coaſt of Quamtum, at the entrance of the river of Can- 


ton, which was formerly very rich and populous, and 


capable of defending itſelf againſt the power of the adia- 
cent Chineſe governors : but at preſent it is much fallen 
from its ancient ſplendor ; for though it is inhabited by 
Portugueſe, and hath a governor nominated by the 
King of Portugal, yet it ſubſiſts merely by the ſufferance 


of the Chineſe, who can ſtarve the place, and diſpoſſes 


the Portugueſe whenever they pleaſe. Beſides theſe, thc! 
are the iſlands of Xitum, Xamuen, Tenchew, 
and Tungna, in the gulph of Nankin, on the N. E. pi" 
of China; Ifongming, Chuſan, and ſeveral other litte 
iſlands on the eaſtera coaſt; Amoy, Tygers ifle, 2 

| Ee; 8 


Vuxa, | 


for ballaſt; ſatins, taffeties, ſewing ſilk, 


of: - by 


pecd, and ſome others on the ſouthern coaſt; but none 
of theſe iſlands are any ways remarkable for trade. See 


a Company. 2 
Tie Chineſe 8 deceitful in their dealings, uſing 
falſe weights, ſelling bad meaſure, adulterating, and often 
changing the goods in packing. 1 he worſt fort of tea 
pays the ſame ſort of freight as the beſt, and many times 
the ſame cuſtom ; being a very profitable commodity from 
Canton to all parts of the world, where it is uſed, ö 
Canton is the port where all the Chineſe jonks take in 
their cargoes for foreign parts, and where they import 
their returns: the places where they uſually trade to being 
Cochin-china, Cambodia, Tonquin, Siam, Batavia, Ja- 
pan, Manila, Surat, the Maldives, and Acham. 


The Chineſe veſſels depart from Canton the beginning 


of the month of March, and arrive at Cochin-china about 
the 15th of the ſame month; they return for Canton the 
beginning of July, and arrive there in about 20 days. 
The Chineſe export to Cochin-china gold ſtuffs, crapes, 
ſatins, porcelain, all kinds of medicinal drugs, coarſe 
paper, glaſs bracelets, iron cauldrons, gold in plates, and 
caxas. The merchandiſe brought from Cochin- china to 
Canton conſiſts in gold ingots, agracaramba wood, black 
wood, Japan wood, arrack, pepper, coarſe filk ſtuffs, 
ſkins of ſca dogs, horns of the rhinoceros, buffalo, and 
cow, with white and candied ſugar. 2 

The Chineſe veſſels depart from Canton for Cambodia 
about the beginning of January, and arrive there the ſame 
month; returning in June, and arriving at Canton in 
July. The goods exported by the Chineſe to Cambodia 
are porcelain, anchors, umbrellas, mats, and all kinds of 
fruit. The principal returns from Cambodia being ele- 
phants teeth, lacca for varniſhing, loung for yellow paint; 
ſkins of buffaloes, camels, cows, and ſtags; horns, feathers, 


- and medicinal drugs. 


The voyage from Canton to Tonquin takes up about 15 


days in going, and as many in returning; the jonks ſetting 
out at the beginning of January, and returning to Can- 
ton about the beginning of July. The Ciineſe take to 
Tonquin caxas, porcelain, iron cauldrons, ſmall caſt 


cannons, pewter, many drugs, cloves, crape, gauze, 
glaſs bracelets, vermillion, allum, and fruit. "The mer- 
chandiſe brought from Tonquin to Canton being raw 
yellow ſilk, mudis, or ſtuffs of the bark of a tree, taffe- 
ties, cotton cloths, Japan wood, cinnamon, and aniſe. 

The Chineſe veſſels depart from Canton for Siam about 
the middle of November, and are 30 or 40 days in the 
voyage: they leave diam in June, and return to Canton 
about the end of July. The Chineſe export to Siam 
wrought and unwrought iron, wrought copper, copper- 
wire, iron-wire, copper-baſons, ciſterns of caſt copper, iron 
cauldrons, allum, and white ſugar; all of which ſerve 
old thread, 
marelle or red paint, drugs, fruit, and quickſilver. The 
goods brought from Siam to Canton are elephants teeth, 


lead, pewter, areca, ſapan wood, and tafouſla, a medici- 


nal drug; which ſerve for ballaſt : lacca, hides, horſes, 


Cows, and buffaloes, horns of the buffalo and rhinoceros, 


myrrh, loung, frankincenſe, feathers, and cayelac, a 


 ſweet-ſcented wood for burning before the pagods. 


The jonks depart from Canton to Batavia, the capital of 


the Dutch ſettlements in India, on the iſland of Java, at 
the beginning of December: they return from Batavia 
the beginning of June, and arrive at Canton about the 
middle of July. The Chineſe merchandiſe for Batavia 
conſiſts in gold, porcelain,*teas, gold thread, ſatins chiefly. 


black, taffeties, ſewing ſilk, aniſe, quickfilver, muſk, 
rhubarb, borax, glaſs, iron cauldrons, and copper baſons. 


The Chineſe receive in return, lead, pewter, coral, 


camphor, pepper, frankincenſe, nutmegs, cloves, amber, 
myrrh, aſſa fœtida, other drugs, and matts. | 

The commerce of Canton to Japan is begun about the 
beginning of May, when the jonks ſet out for that iſland, 
where they arrive in about 25 days: they return about the 
10th of October, and arrive at Canton in the middle of 
November. The Chineſe commodities proper for Japan, 
are, coral in grain, agracaramba, ultramarine, enamel, 
allum, iron, tutenac, white and brown ſugar, taffeties, 


quantity of cotton. 


are alſo the ſame, except gold: but the profits from China 
to Surat are 30 per cent. more than thoſe to Madras. 


crapes, cotton cloths, raw ſilk, galanga, lacca, bark of 
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areca, benjoin, eagle wood, frankincenſe, myrrh, lounx; 


muſk, rhubarb, cinnamon, ſaffron, and other dru;s. The 


Chineſe receive from Japan, varniſh, porcelain, fine pearls, 
ſteel, wrought copper, and a particular kind of camphor 
proper for China, 

The trade from Canton to Manila, or the Philippine 
iſlands, begins in March, and the veſſels return in July. 
The Chineſe export to Manila filks, ſtuffs; linens, tu- 
tenac, iron, and porcelain. They receive from thence 
ſapan wood, ſtags fleſh ſalted, ſulphur, and pearls; 

The Chineſe ſet out for the Maldivia iſlands about the 
end of October, in order to arrive at Achen in Sumatra, 
from the iſt to the 10th of December, and proceed from 
thence to the Maldives, Their cargo is white ſugar, 
ſugar-candy, tutenac, Japaneſe copper, quickſilver, 
and many European goods, which are fold at Achen ; 
gold, coarſe porcelains, copper baſons, Chineſe tobacco, 
gold thread, taffeties, and ſilks, fold in the Maldives. 
The Chineſe receive from the Maldives, coris, dry fiſh 


of Achen, and hemp made from the palm-tree for cables. 


The Engliſh ſhips depart from Madras for Canton in the 
month of July, and arrive there in the months of Auguſt 
and September : but ſometimes they loſe their paſlage, 
being obliged to expect the Engliſh ſhipping from Europe, 
in order to have filyer, without which they cannot trade 
to China. | 

Ships return from Canton to Madras in the months of 
January and February; and the voyage, either going or 
coming, is between 45 and ©o days. 

The merchandiſe ſent by the Engliſh to Canton, conſiſts 
of Engliſh lead, Pegu lead, Pegu pewter, liquid ſtorax of 
Malacca, incenſe, aſſa ſœtida, red wood of Madras, myrrh, 
puchoc, and fine pearls of all forts. TD 

All which produce from 50 to 100 per cent. profit. 

The merchandiſe of return conſiſts in gold, Japaneſe cop- 


per, Canton copper, in imitation of that of Japan, tu- 


tenac, allum, quick-filver, * vermillion, coarſe porcelains 


for the uſe of the Moors, white ſugar, and Chineſe ſugar- 


candy. 5 
The profits in theſe being from 100 to 200 per cent. 
The ſame goods as are ſent from Madras are alſo ſent by 
the Engliſh from Surat to Canton; beſides, a conſiderable 
Such as return from China to Surat 


Ships depart from Surat for Canton in the months of 


May and June, in order to arrive there in the month of 


Auguſt: and the return from Canton to Surat is about the 
15th of December, to be there in the month of March. 
They have no gold nor ſilver coined in China, the inha- 


bitants making all their payments in lumps of gold and 
ſilver by weight, which they diſtinguiſh by talents and 


meaſure. | 5 | 
In trade, every man carries about him a pair of ſheers to 
cut and divide the money; as alſo weights and ſcales to 
weigh it, which is proportioned to the value of the com- 
modities bought. Their gold is reckoned worth 31. 3s. 
ſterling the ounce : they weigh all monies by dodgins, like 


ſtilliards, and take none but good ſilver; an Engliſh 


crown being worth 8 mace. Their coins are the caxa, 


10 of which make a caſh, and 10 caſh make the candarin, 


or a penny ſterling ; 10 candarins make the mace, and 
10 mace the tale, or 6s. 8 d. ſterling. Their weights 


are alſo the candarin, the mace, and tale, with the catty 


and picul: 10 candarins make the mace, and 10 mace the 
tale, or 4 ounces ten drams Engliſh weight; 46 tale 


make the catty, and 100 catties the picul, or 133 lb. 
Engliſh. Their meaſure is the covid of 14 inches. 
The kingdom of Corea, called alſo Caoli, and Ticcencouk, 


extends from the latitudf of 36 to 42, and is frequently 
accounted a province of China. To the ſouth it is very 
near Japan, from which it is ſeparated by an arm of 
the ſea; and to the north it touches China by a high 
mountain, which makes Corea a peninſula. | 

The country is not equally fertile ; the north part ſcarce 
producing a ſufficiency for the ſuſtenance of the inhabi- 
tants, who live upon a kind of indifferent barley, and 


' . Cloath themſelves with the ſkins of animals. 


The reſt of the kingdom, on the contrary, produces abun- 
; EOS. | dantly 
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dantly all the neceſſaries of life; among others, rice and 
corn of different ſorts, cotton, hemp, and even filk, 
which the natives know not how to prepare, There are 
likewiſe found in Corea filver, lead, tigers ſkins, niſy- 
root, ſo much eſteemed by the Tartars and Chinefe ; with 
an abundance of large and ſmall cattle, eſpecially horſes, 
cows, and hogs. 

The Coreaſians ſeldom trade with any but the Japaneſe, 
and the inhabitants of the iſland Suiſſima, ſituated between 
Japan and Corea: the latter having even a warehouſe for 
their merchandiſe to the 8. E. in the town of Pouſant. 
The merchandiſes imported to Corea are pepper, ſapan 
wood, allum, buffaloes horns, ſtags, and goats ſkins; 
as alſo European merchandiſe, which the Dutch and 
Chineſe ſell to the Japaneſe : all theſe merchandiſes being 
exchanged for the manufactures and productions of the 
country. | 

The Coreaſians have alſo ſomething of a direct commerce 
to Pekin, and to the north parts of China; but this trade 
is ſo expenſive, becauſe carried on all by land, and on 
horſeback, that none but able merchants can undertake 
it. Thoſe of Sior are ſuch as reſort chiefly to China, 


and they are not leſs than three months in their journey: 


their whole trade confiſts in cotton and hemp cloths ; and 
the principal merchants pay ready money for what they 


purchaſe ; but the poorer ſort trade only with rice, and | 


the other productions of their country. 
There is but one weight and one meaſure in the king- 
dom ; but both are greatly abuſed by traders, notwith- 
{tanding the precautions and regulations of the governors. 
They know no money but the caxas, current upon the 
frontiers of China ; and they give filver by the weight, in 
ſmall ingots, as is practiſed by the Japaneſe. 8 
CHINA-CHINA. A name ſometimes given to the quin- 
quina, or peruvian bark, See Quinguina. 
CHINA-orange, A ſweet kind of orange, originally brought 
by the Portugueſe from China, but now very common in 
Europe, eſpecially in Portugal. | | 
CHINA-r0!, A medicinal root brought from the Eaft In- 
dies; though it has been alſo lately introduced from Peru, 
and New Spain; which is of a ruddy brown colour, bor- 
dering on a black, on the outſide, and white, or reddiſh 
within; growing chiefly in fenny places, uſually covered 
with the ſea, which, upon its withdrawing, leaves great 
quantities on the ſhore : the beſt ſort being firm, ruddy, 
and freſh; which is held to be a ſweetener of the blood, 
good againſt the ſciatica, and ſovereign againſt the aſthma 
and drop. = 
CHINA-ware. A fine ſort of earthen-ware, originally 
brought from China; but more properly called porcelain. 
See Porcelain. | 
CHINT, or Chints, white cotton cloths, of the manu- 
facture of India, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the places where they are manu- 
factured, and by their aulnage : as the chint-ſeronges, 
whereof the piece contains about 6 ells in length, 
and à in breadth. . a 
The chint- mamodes, containing 7 ells and xz in length, 
and 3 in breadth. | 
The broad-chint of the ſame length as the mamodes, 
and à in breadth. _ | | 
The chint-ſurat, 8 ells in length, and of the ſame breadth 
as the broad-chint. | | 8 
The chint-cadix-ſmals, 6 ells long, and 3 broad. 
The chint-jaftercon, 8 ells long, and 4 broad. 


The chint-ramauls, 7 ; ells long, and 3 broad; all of 


which are fit for handkerchiefs. . . 
CHINTAL, or Quintal. A kind of weight uſed by the 


Portugueſe of Goa, in the Eaſt Indies, being about 124 


Ib. Engliſh avoirdupoiſe. 


CHIOS, Xiz, or Sie, an iſland called by the Turks Saki 


Saduci, fituated in 27 deg. of E. lon. and 38 deg. of N. 
lat. near the coaſt of Ionia, in the Leſſer Aſia, about 100 
miles W. of Smyrna. See Turkiſh Iſlands. IL BY 
CHIOZZO, or Chioggis, an iſland in the gulph of Venice, 
by which there is a paſſage into the Lagunes, ſituated 12 
miles S. of the city of Venice. 


CHITES, are Indian cotton cloths, extremely beautiful, 


which come from Maſulipatan, a town of the kingdom of 
iy „ 
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Golconda, upon the coaſt of Coromandel ; whoſe colour. 
ing has no leſs a duration than the cloths themſelves, with- 
out loſing in the leaſt their vivacity. 
The chites are uſually half a yard Jong, and 2 inches 
broad : beſides the great quantity of chites brought into 
Europe, conſiderable parcels are alſo bought up for the 
commerce of both Indies, by the Engliſh and Dutch; 
the former eſpecially ſend them in abundance to the Phi- 
lippine iſlands, where they are fold from 120 to 200 
piaſtres ; or from 211, 10s. to 351. 16 8. ſterling the 
piece. 

CHITEs of Amadabat, and Chites of Seronges, are painted 


cottons brought from Surat; being the moſt beautiful ſort 
manufactured in the Mogul's territories. 


CHOCOLATE. A kind of cake, or confection, prepared 


of certain drugs, the baſis or principal whereof is the 
cocoa- nut. | . | 

'The name chocolate is alfo given to a drink prepared from 
this cake, of a dusky colour, ſoft and oily, uſually drank 
hot ; eſteemed not only an excellent food, as being very 
nouriſhing, but alſo a good medicine ; at leaft a diet for 
keeping up the warmth of the ſtomach, and aſſiſting di- 
geſtion. | | 

The Spaniards were the firſt who brought chocolate into 


uſe in Europe, and that, perhaps, as much out of intereſt, 


to have the better market for their cocoa-nuts, achiott, 
vanilla, and other drugs which their Weſt Indies furniſh, 
and which enter the compoſition of chocolote ; as out of 
regard to thofe extraordinary virtues which their authors 
ſo amply enumerate. The qualities above- mentioned, 
however, being what the generality of phyſicians, and 


others, all.w it, 


The method of making chocolate, as firſt ufed by the 
Spaniards, was very ſimple, and the ſame with that in 
uſe among the Indians: they only ufed cocoa- nuts, maiſe, 
and raw ſugar, as expreſſed from the canes, with a little 
achiott, or rocou, to give it a colour. Of theſe 4 drugs, 
ground between two ſtones, and mixed together in a cer- 
_ tain proportion, the Indians made a kind of bread, which 
. ſerved them equally for ſolid food, and for drink, eating 
it dry when hungry, and ſteeping it in hot water when 
thirſty. This drink the Mexicans call chocolate, from 
chocao, ſound, and alte, or atte, water; as if they ſaid, 
water that makes a noiſe, from the noiſe which the inſtru- 
ment uſed to mill and prepare the liquor made in the water. 
But the Spaniards, and other nations, have ſince added a 
great number of other ingredients to the compoſition of 
chocolate; all of which, vanilla only excepted, ſpoil ra- 
ther than mend it; the vanilla being a fhell full of a 
lufcious juice, with little black ſeeds of a moſt agreeable 
odour, gathered from a tree of the ſame name in New Spain. 
The method of making chocolate, now in uſe among the 
Spaniards of Mexico, is thus : the fruit being gathered 
from the cocoa-tree, is dried in the fun, and the kernel 


taken out, and roaſted at the fire, in an iron pan pierced - 


full of holes; then pounded in a mortar ; then ground on 
a marble ſtone, with a grinder of the ſame matter, till 
it is brought to the conſiſtence of a paſte, mixing with it 
more or leſs ſugar, as it is to be more or leſs ſweet. In 
proportion as the paſte advances, they add ſome long pep- 
per, a little achiott, and laſtly vanilla: ſome add cinna- 
mon, cloves, and aniſe; and thoſe who love perfumes, 
musk, and ambergreaſe. There is alſo a kind of Mext- 
can chocolate, in the compoſition whereof are put almonds 
and filberts ; but this is rather to ſpare the cocoa, than to 
render the chocolate better; and, accordingly, this is 
looked upon as ſophiſticated chocolate. | 
T he chocolate made in New Spain differs ſomewhat from 
that made in Mexico; for, beſides the drugs uſed in this 
laſt, they add two or three kinds of flowers, pods of cam- 
peche, and generally almonds-and hazle-nuts, The uſual 
proportion, at Madrid, is to 100 kernels of eocoa, to add 
two grains of chile, or Mexican pepper, a handful of 
aniſe, as many flowers, called by the natives vinacaxtlides, 
or little ears, fix white roſes in powder, a little machuſia, 
a pod of campeche, two drachms of cinnamon, a dozen 
almonds, and as many hazle nuts; with-achiott enough 


to give it a reddiſh tincture: the ſugar and vanilla are 


mixed at diſcretion ; as are alſo the musk nad arnbergane© 
| | | e ey 
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rev frequently work their paſte with orange · water, which 
17 think gives it a greater conſiſtence and firmneſs : 
the paſte being uſually made up into cakes, ſometimes into 
large rolls, and ſometimes the cakes are made up of pure 
cholocate, without any mixture; thoſe who uſe it being 
to add what quantity-they pleaſe of ſugar, cinnamon, and 
vanilla, when in the water. | | | 
In England, the chocolate is uſually made ſimple and un- 
mixed of the kernel of the cocoa ; excepting, that ſome- 
times ſugar, and ſometimes vanilla, is added, any other 
ingredients being ſcarcely known. | 
The neweſt chocolate is eſteemed the beſt, the drug never 
keeping well above two years, and uſually degenerating 
much ſooner. It is kept in brown paper, put up in a box, 
and that in another in a dry place. +7 
The quantity of chocolate made in New Spain is ſuch, 
that there are annually uſed twelve millions of pounds of 
ſugar in the preparation thereof ; the Spaniards eſteeming 
it the laſt misfortune that can befal a man, to be reduced 
to want chocolate; and they are never known to leave 
it, except for ſome intoxicating, liquor. See Cocea and 
Cage, for the regulations of the duty. 15550 
CHOPINE A French meaſure uſed at Paris, for wine, 


— 


brandy, and other liquors, even for olives ſold by retail, 


being half a pint. 2 . 

At Lyons they make uſe of a ſmall liquid meaſure, called 
fouillette, much of the ſame contents with the Paris cho- 
pine; but at St. Dennis the chopine is near double that of 
Paris. 4 


CHOUAN. See Kenan. 1 75 


CHOUPAR. A town of India, remarkable for its ſaltpetre. 
See India. 2 2 
CHREMNIT Z. The chief of the mine-towns of Upper 
Hungary, ſituated in 19 deg. of E. long. and 48 deg. 45 
min. of N. lat. | | 
CHRISTAL. See Cryſtal. 


5 CHRISTIANOPLE. A port- town of Sweden, ſituated in 


15 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 57 deg. of N. lat. on the 
Baltic ſea, in the territory of Bleking, and province of 
S. Gothland. See Sweden. „ 

CHRIS T's Hoſpital, principally eſtabliſſied for teaching boys 
the theory of navigation. See Chriſt's Hoſpital. 

CHRISTINA. A Swediſh filver coin, of very baſe allay, 
worth about 7 d. ſterling. There are alſo half chriſt ina's, 

worth 20 runſtacs, or about 3d. ſterling. 

CHRISTMAS R. See Hellebore. „„ 

CHRISTO?HERS, St. One of the Caribbee iſlands, ſi- 
tuated in 62 deg. of W. lon. and 17 deg. 30 min. of N. 

lat. to which Columbus gave his Chriſtian name, See 
Britiſh America. : . 

CHRYSOBERIL A precious ſtone, which is nothing elſe 
_ a kind of pale beryl, tinctured with a gold colour, See 
Beryl. | | 8 e | 


' CHRYSOCOLLA. A mineral ſalt, uſed by the antients 


in the ſoldering of gold and other metals; as it was alſo 

> hee in phyſic, for an eſcharotic, reſolvent, and 
ner.” 3 8 b 
Chryſocolla, according to Pliny, is found in mines of 


gold, filver, copper, and lead; its colour being various, 


purſuant to that of the matter in which it is found; as 
yellow, if among gold ; white, in filver; green, in cop- 
per; and black, in lead. | 1 . 
The Arabs, and the inhabitan's of Guzarat in India, call 
it tincar, or tincal ; the beſt ſort of which is found in cop- 


per-mines, and the worſt in thoſe of lead; tho, in Eu- 


rope, it is confounded with borax. See Borax. 
CHRYSOLITE. A precious ſtone of a yellow colour, be- 
ing the topaz of the moderns. See Topaz. ' | 


CHRYSOPRASIN. A precious ſtone of a greeniſh colour, 


which is a kind of beryl. See Beryl. ' 
CHUSAN, or Cheuxan. An. iſland on the coaſt of China, 


lituated in 124 deg. of E. lon. and 30 deg. 40 min. of N. 


lat. near the province of Chekiam ; where the Engliſh 
Eaſt India company had a factory, but were obliged, by 
the extortions of the natives, to remove. © 
CHYMIST. See Chemie. e 
CIDER. See Cyder. 


CIENTO, or Cientos, is a tur levied throughout all the pro- | 


* 
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vinces of Spain, of 4 per cent. upon all manner of mer- 
chandiſe bartered or fold. _. . | 
CIFALU, or Cefaledi. A port: town of Sicily; in the pro- 
vince of Valdemona, ſituated in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 
38 * 30 min. of N. lat. on a cape or promontory 36 


miles E. of Palermo. See /taly, TIED 

CIGALES, called by the Spaniards cigarros, a kind of to- 
bacco cultivated in ſome parts of the iſland of Cuba, and 
ſmoaked uſually without a pipe ; being only the leaves of 
this plant twiſted in the form of a horn, and ſet fire to at 

one end. 8 | 

CINUERS, are coals burnt till the ſulphur is evaporated 
out of them. See Coal. 

CINNABAR. A mineral ſtone, red, heavy, and brilliant, 
found chiefly in quickſilver mines; being of two ſorts, the 
native, and the factitious. pa Et ct | 
Natural or mineral cinnabar is found in moſt places 
where-there are quickſilver mines; yet it has alſo mines 
of its own ; of which thoſe in Spain are very remarkable ; 
and the French too have theirs in Norman |y : there are 


alſo ſome in Hungary, and others in the Eaſt Indies. It 


may be efteemed as marcaſite of quickſilver, or rather as 
quickſilver petrified and fixed by means of ſulphur, and a 
ſubterraneous heat; chemiſtry being found to reduce it, 
without much trouble or loſs, ta the nature of mercury. 
Each pound of good cinnabar yiel!s fourteen ounces of 
mercury; accordingly, the principal property and uſe of 
this mineral, is to yield a moſt excellent mercury ; but 
the beſt mineral cinnabar, is of a high colour, brilliant, 
and free from the ſtone, which is ſold either in lumps or 
pounded. | 


Factitious, or artificial CI x NARA A, is formed of a mixture 
of mercury and ſulphur, ſublimed, and thus reduced into a 


kind of fine red glebe; the beſt fort being of a high co- 

lour, and full of fibres, like needles. x 

T his cinnabar, called alſo by painters vermillion, is ren- 

dered more beautiful by grinding it with gum-water and 
| , little ſaffron, thoſe tao drugs preventing its growing 

lack, | 1 

There is alſo a blue cinnabar, made by mixing two parts 

of ſulphur with three of quickſilver, and one of ſal ammo- 

niac; theſe being ſublimed, produce a beautiful blue ſube 

ſtance ; whereas quickſilver and ſulphur alone produce 

e e | 

But chemiſts prepare other kinds of artificial cinnabar, as 
_ cinnabar of antimony, being a compoſition of mercury, 

common ſulphur, and crude antimony ſublimed. 
CINNAMON. An agreeable aromatic ſpice, being the 

bark of a tree, growing in the ifland of Ceylon; and, as 


ſome ſay, alſo in the iſland of Java, and on the coaſt of 


Malabar, in the Eaſt Indies. '+ & 

This tree has a thick trunk, and divides into man 

branches : the bark is at firſt green, but grows reddiſh 
with age, and binds itſelf cloſe to the wood, which is 


whitiſh, firm, 'and without ſmell. The leaves are like 


thoſe of the bay-tree, and the flowers are ſmall and white. 

The woods and foreſts of Ceylon are full of theſe trees, 

where the bark is ſtript off in the ſpring and autumn every 
two or three years. . 
The leaves of the cinnamon- tree are called folia Mala- 


bathri, and yield a bitteriſh aromatic oil, called oleum Ma- 
_ . labathri, reputed excellent againſt cephalagia's. | 778 
The chief virtue of the cinnamon-tree is in its bark; 


which, when green, appears to be double; its exterior 
ſurface being browniſh, and the inner of the common 
cinnamon- colour. It is then diviſible into two barks of 


different colours; but theſe drying together, become in- 
ſeparable, and paſs for the ſame bark, the browniſh: colour 


changing in proportion as it dries. 


— 


The. cinnamon, taken freſh from the tree, is flat, has | 
- little taſte, ſmell, or colour; but it twiſts, or convolves, 


as it dries, in form of a ſtick, or cane; whence the French 
call it canelle. By thus exhaling its ſuperfluous humidity, 


it acquires a ſweet, briſk ſmell, and a ſharp, pungent 


taſte. Tas Foo wits „ Bibs £9 
Some hold that the ſmall. branches of the tree make the 


caſſia; but that muſt be a miſtake : however, the natives 
draw from the roots of the tree a liquor in all reſpects re- 
a 5 1 ſembling 
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fembling camphor, and which, in reality, is a true cam- 
phor. See Camphoir. * 2 
Cinnamon, to be good, muſt have a briſk, agreeable taſte, 


and a bright, brown colour. There is a great conſump- 


tion for it in Europe as a ſpice; and it is alſo uſed in me- 
dicine as an aſtringent. 


From cinnamon an oil is extracted, called its eſſence, or _ 


quinteſſence ; but the Dutch are ſaid to have a method of 
preparing, or rather adulterating, oil of cinnamon, which 
is kept a ſecret among themſelyes; and the common 
cinnamon is often adulterated with that out of which this 
eſlence has been extracted. 

Cinnamon, by means of fire, furniſhes waters, extracts, 
and falts; out of which are compounded ſyrups and 
paſtils, called o/eo ſacchara ; together with an eſſence that 
ſerves to turn all manner of wines, white and red, into 
hypocras. | 
Cinnamon-//ater, is made by diſtilling the bark, firſt in- 
fuſed in barley-water, in ſpirit of wine, or white wine. 
All the cinnamon conſumed in Europe comes from the 
Dutch, who have got its whole commerce into their own 
hands, by becoming maſters of the iſle of Ceylon, and 
deſtroying all the other cinnamon-trees about the king- 
dom of Cochin ; fo that they ſell it at Amſterdam from 
3s. bd. to 5s. 3d. the pound. See Ceylon. 
Clwave-Cinxnamon, is alſo the bark of a tree growing in 
Brafil and Madagaſcar, where it is known under the name 
of ravendſara; but the Portugueſe call it cravo de Ma- 
renham ; the bark of which putveriſed, is ſometimes ſub- 
ſtituted for real cloves, tho' far inferior in reſpect of qua- 
tity. See Cloves. | 

Saflafras is ſometimes alſo called cinnamon-wood. See 
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firſt brought it into England, is the bark of a tree reſem- 
\bling the olive-tree, frequent in the iſlands of St. Do- 
mingo, Guardaloupe, and Madagaſcar, called by the na- 
tives /imp/r, See Cortex Winteranus. 

The bark, which dries like that of cinnamon, is at firſt 
browniſh, of a ſharp biting taſte, like pepper, and a ſmell 
like muſk, which whitens as it dries. Some uſe it in lieu 


of nutmeg ; but, in medicine, it is uſed as a ftomachic, 


and ſometimes as an antiſcorbutic. 5 
IT be ſame tree alſo yields a gum, called alouch, and ſome- 
times bdellium, which is no diſagreeable perfume. See 
Hdellium, and Spice. 55 
CINNAMON ifands. See Ceylon. HE 
CINQUE=-Peorts, or Quinque- ports, are five havens, lying on 
the coaſt of Kent and Suſlex, on the eaſt part of Eng- 
land, towards France, ſo called by way of eminence, on 
account of their ſuperior importance, as having been 
thought by the Kings of England to merit a particular re- 
ard, for their preſervation againſt an invading enemy. 
| | they have a particular policy, being governed by 
a keeper, with the title of Lord Warden of the cinque- 
ports, who has the authority of an admiral among them, 
and iſſues writs in his own name. 
William the Conqueror firſt appointed a warden of the 


cinque-ports ; but their privileges were not granted till 


the reign of King John, who did it upon condition that 
they ſhould provide 80 ſhips at their own charge for 40 
days, as often as the King ſhould have occaſion in the 
wars; he being, at that time, ftraitened in a navy to re- 
| evver Normandy. | 

The five ports are Haſtings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, 
and Sandwich. To Haſtings belonged Seaford, Pevenſey, 
| Hedney, Winchelſea, Rye, Hamine, Wakeſbourn, Cre- 
neth, and Forthclip ; which were to furniſh 21 veſſels, and 
in each 21 men. To Romney belonged Broomhall, Lyde, 


Oſwarſtone, Dangemares, and Romenhal; which were 


to provide 5 ſhips, and in each 24 men. To Hythe be- 
tonged Weſtmeath, which were to furniſh 5 ſhips, and in 
cach 21 ſeamen, To Dover belonged Folkſtone, Fever- 
ſham, ani Marge ; which were to furniſh the ſame num- 
ber as Haſtings. And to Sandwich belonged Fordiwic, 
Reculver, Serre, and Deal, which were to provide the 
fame with Hythe. e 


INN AMox, Which ſome call co/?us corticus, or cortex 
IVinteri, Winter's bark, from the perſon's name who 
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CINT RA Cape, uſually called the Rock of Liſbon, lies in 
the province of Eſtramadura in Portugal, on the north. 
ſide of the entrance of the river T agus. 


CIPHER, or Cypher, in trade, is a kind of enigmatic cha. 


rafter, compoſed of ſeveral letters interwoyen, which are 
ordinarily the initial letters of the perſons names for whom 
the cypher is intended, and frequently uſed on ſeals; ag 

| alſo. on bales, bags, boxes, pa other parcels of goods, 
Antiently merchants and tradeſmen were not allowed to 
bear arms in England: but, in lieu thereof, they bore their 
cyphers, or the initial letters of their names, artfully in- 
terwoven about a croſs. 

CIRCASSIA. See Turky. | 

CIRCEES of Germazy, are ſuch provinces and principalities 
Lon empire, as have a right to be preſent at diets. See 

ermany.. 

CIRCULAR /atling, is that performed in the arch of a great 
circle; which, of all others, goes the neareſt or ſhorteſt 
way ; and yet there are ſuch advantages in failing by 
rhumbs, that this latter is generally preferred. See Rhuni, 
and Sailing. 


CIRCULATION of Money, is that quantity of 5 


is employed in trade, or other * See 5 
CIRSAKAS. An Indian ſtuff, almoſt entirely of cotton, 
with a very little mixture of ſilk ; the length of which is 
from 8 to 40 ells, or thereabouts, and the breadth from 
2-3ds to 5-6ths. | 
CITRON. An agreeable fruit, brought chiefly from Ttaly, 
in colour, taſte, and fmel], reſembling a lemon, and ſer- 
ving like that to cool and quench the thirſt; being pro- 
duced by a tree of the ſame name, which is like the le, 
mon- tree. But the citron- fruit is different from the le- 
mon, being bigger, its pulp firmer, its ſmell briſker, and 
colour higher, which is excellent againſt poiſons: diſtil- 
lers, perfumers, and confeCtioners, alſo procure ſeveral 
things from citrons, as eſſences, oils, confections, and 
Waters. | 
The citron-juice is uſed by dyers ; and the ſmall Madeira 
citrons are candied, as are tho thoſe of Martinico ; the 
_ peels of the large citrons of thoſe iſlands are likewiſe can- 
died, which are called citronnade, being cut into piece: 
for the European conſumption ; and ſhould be new, clear, 
and tranſparent, green without, well glazed within, 
plump, eaſy to cut, and not pricked. 0 | 
Citron- wood is a term given by Europeans to the Ameri. 
can candle-wood, which ſome druggiſts ſell for ſantal; 
but the billets of the real ſanta] 2 only 100 Ib. and 
thoſe of the citron- wood are 1000 Ib. weight: beſides, 
the ſantal is of an agreeable taſte; but the citron- wood is 
oily, and of a ſtrong ſmell. 


CITTADELLA. The capital of the iſland of Minorca, 


in the Mediterranean, fituated in 3 deg. 30 min, of E. 
lon. and 4o deg. of N. lat. See Minorca. * 
CITY. A large, walled town, endowed with particular pri- 

leges: it was antiently appropriated to thoſe towns that 
were biſhops ſees only, and ſeems ſtill to retain that diſ- 
tinction in England, tho' not always in other countries. 
See Borough, and Town, | 15 
CIVET. A kind of perfume, bearing the name of the ani- 
mal from which it is taken, and formed like a kind of 
greaſe, or thick ſcum, in an aperture, or bag, under his 
tail, between the anus and pudenda. LE 
There is a very confiderable traffic of civet, from Baſlora, 
Calicut, and other places in India, where the animal that 
produces it is bred, as alſo from the Leyant, Braſil, and 
Guinea; though the beſt civet is furniſhed by the Dutch, 
who bring up a conſiderable number of thefe animals in 
Holland; where it is fold for about 21. 10 8. an ounce. 
Civet muſt be choſen new, of a good conſiſtence, a whitiſh 
colour, and a ftrong diſagreeable ſmell. It is of little uſe 
in medicine, but much uſed by confedtioners. 


CIVIL Lau, Lex civilis, is defined in the inſtitutes to be 


the laws peculiar to each city, or each people: but, in the 
modern uſe, it properly implies the Roman law, contain 

in the digeſt, the code, and the inſtitutes, otherwiſe call- 
ed lex ſcripta, or the written lag. 
The Emperor Juſtinian, finding the authority of the Ro- 
man law almoſt aboliſhed in che weſt, by the declenſſon . 
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empire, reſolved to make a general collection of the 
wed — juriſprudence out of their writings, which 
made no leſs than 2000 volumes z and committed the care 
of it to his chancellor Trebonius, who, in conſequence 
thereof, choſe 16 juriſconſulti, or lawyers, to work upon 
the fame. Theſe, accordingly, took out the beſt and fi- 
neſt deciſions from the voluminous writings of the antient 
juriſconſulti, and reduced them all into one body, which 
was publiſhed in the year 533, under the name of the di- 
ge; to which the Emperor gave the force of a law, by a 
jetter, at the head of the work, ſerving it as à preface: 
ſo that this digeſt makes the firſt part of the Roman law, 
and the firſt volume of the corpus, or body of the civil 
law. The code was publiſhed in the year 534, which is 
compriſed in 12 books, and makes the ſecond part of the 
civil or Roman law. The inſtitutes were alſo publiſhed 
about the ſame time, which conſtitutes the laſt part of the 
corpus juris civilis, being a compendium, or ſummary, of 
the whole body of the civil Jaw, in four books. All theſe 
together make the corpus juris civilis, or body of the civil 
law, as reduced by the order of Juſtinian. N 
For the ſpace of 300 years, this ſyſtem of law obtained 
without any innovation: but the new conſtitutions, made 
by the Emperors from time to time, at length occaſioning 
ſome alterations, the Emperor Baſil, and Leo his ſon, com- 


poſed a new body of the Roman law, chiefly from the 


Juſtinian, in the Greek language; dividing it into ſeven 
volumes, and 60 books, under the title of Be/ilica; from 
which time the Baſilica ſupplanted the credit of the body 
compoſed by Juſtinian, in theeaſt. In the weſt, the civil 
law had a different fortune; for it is generally ſuppoſed to 
have been there unknown till the year 600 ; when Lotha- 
rius II. finding the book at the taking of Melphi, a town 
in Naples, made a preſent of it to the city of Piſa, though 
it may be found quoted in ſeveral Latin works long before 


Lotharius: it is true, however, it was never publicly 
taught till the 12th century; when Irnerius firſt made 


profeſſion of jt at Bologna, in 1128 ; whence it was car- 
ried, by his diſciples, into other countries; and, in a 
little time, was taught in all the univerſities. | 


It is allowed that the civil law contains all the principles of 


natural equity, and that nothing can be better calculated 


to form good ſenſe, and ſound judgment: hence, though 


in ſeveral cquntries it has no other validity but that of rea- 
ſon and juſtice, it is every where referred to for authority, 
and is that alone taught in univerſities as the law of na- 
tions: hut it is not received, at this day, in any country 


without ſome alterations ; ſometimes the feudal law being 


mixed with it, or general and particular cuſtoms, and fre- 
quently ordinances and ſtatutes cut off a part of it. 


In Turkey the Baſilics are only uſed ; in Italy, the canon 


law, and cuſtoms, have excluded a conſiderable part of it; 
for in Venice, cuſtom hath almoſt an abſolute govern- 
ment; in the Milaneſe, the feudal law, and particular 
cuſtoms, bear ſway ; and in Naples and Sicily, the conſti- 
tutions and laws of the Lombards are ſtill prevalent. In 
Germany and Holland, the civil law is eſteemed to be the 
municipal, or eſtabliſhed law ; yet many parts of it are 
there grown obſolete ; and others are altered, either by the 
canon law, or a different uſage. In Friezeland it is ob- 


ſerved with more punctuality; but, in the northern parts 


of Germany, the jus Saxonicum, Lubecenſe, or Cul- 
menſe, is preferred to it. In Denmark and Sweden it 
hath ſcarge any authority at all. In France only a part of 
it is received, and that part is in ſome places as a cuſto- 
mary law; though, in thoſe provinces adjacent to Italy, it 
bas the force of a municipal law: however, in criminal 
cauſes, the civil law is more regarded in France; but the 
manner of trial is regulated by ordonnances and edicts. In 
Spain and Portugal, the civil law is connected with the 
Jus regium, and cuſtom. In Scotland, the ſtatutes of the 
ſederunt, part of the regiz majeſtatis, and their cuſtoms, 
controul the civil law. And in England it is uſed in the 
eccleſiaſtical courts, in the courts of admiralty, and in 
the two univerſities 
ted by the common law. 6 | 932, 
CIVILIANS, are ſtudents, profellors, or doctors, of the ci- 


vil law; who have a 


| Collegs of Civilians in Londm, commonly called Doctors 


5 
3 . 
£ 


yet in all theſe reſtrained and direc- b 
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Commons, founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of the atchez, 
for the profeſſors dwelling in the city; where uſually re- 
fide the judge of the admiralty, with other civilians, who 
all live, as to diet and lodging, in a collegiate manner, 
commoning together; whence the appellation of Doctors 
Commons: and to this college belong 34 proctors, who 
make themſelves parties for clients, and manage all ma- 
ritime cauſes. 120 
CIVIL Lift, is a term given for the annual allowance 
granted N the Britiſh parliament for the private uſes of the 


crown. See Fund. 
CIVITTA VECCHIA. A town on the bay of the Tuſcan 


£ 8 in 12 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 
of N. lat. in the papal territories, which was declared a 
free port by the pope. See tay. | | 

CLAM. The ſmalleſt weight uſed in the kingdom of Siam, 
weighing 12 grains, and 768 grains make the tale, or 
14 lb. Engliſh weight. 

Cx AM, is alſo a money of accompt, worth about a farthing; 
and it is worthy of obſervation, that in Siam, China, and 
ſeveral other parts of Aſia, the ſilver coins, or at leaſt the 
bits of ſilver which ſerve there for coins, ſerve alſo for 


weights. 


CLAMP in a /hip, is a piece of timber applied to a maſt, ot 
yard, to ſtrengthen it, and prevent the wood from burſt- 
ing. See | | 

CLAup-naili, are ſuch nails as are uſed to faſten on clamps, 
in building and repairing of ſhips. 

CLAP-beard. A ſtaff, or board, cut ready for the coopers 
uſe to make caſks with ; which is a conſiderable part of the 
commerce from the northern colonies of America to the 
Weſt India iſlands ; as alſo between Norway, and other 
countries adjacent to the Baltic, with other European na- 
tions, | 
By the ſtatute of the 35th Eliz, it was enacted, That all 
perſons tranſporting beer beyond the ſeas for merchan- 
diſe, ſhould, if a ſtranger before tranſporting, if a ſubject 
born then within four months after, bring into the realm 
for every ſix tons of beer, 200 of clapboards, fit for to 
make caſk of, in length 3 feet and 2 inches ; or elſe the 

ſame caſk again, or ſo much other good caſk;. or, if the 
tranſporting be into Ireland, then to bring ſo much ſhaf- 
fold-board as the claphoard amounted to. That no ſtranger 
ſhould tranſpoft beyond the ſeas, ny pilchards, or — | 
fiſh, in caſk, unleſs the ſame perſon had brought into the 
realm, for every ſix tons of fiſh, according to the rate 
aforeſaid of clapboard or caſk, upon pain of forfeiture of 
the beer, pilchards, and caſk. That it ſhould not be 
lawful to tranſpart wine-caſk out of the realm with beer 

or eager-beer, nor any wine-caſk ſhaken, except for the 
victualling of any ſhip, or of the Engliſh garriſons and 
forces, upon pain of forfeiture of 40 s. for every tun of 
caſk. But this act was not extended to the tranſportation 
of herrings in caſks, and was continued indefinitely by the 

d and 16th of Charles I. | 3 

CLARA, St. An iſland of Peru in South America, ſituated 
in 80 deg. of W. lon. and 3 deg. 30 min. of S. lat. on 
the bay of Guiaquil. See Spaniſh America. 

CLARET, or Clairet, pale red, a name which the French 
give to ſuch of their red wines as are not of a deep or 
high colour. See / ine. . 


N CLAY, in natural hiſtory, a ſoft viſcous earth, found in va- 


rious places, and uſed for various purpoſes, of ſeveral kinds 


and properties. : 
Mr. Lider, in the philoſophical tranſactions, gives a table 
of 22 ſeveral clays found in the ſeveral counties of Eng- 
land; five whereof he calls pure, that is, ſuch as are ſoft, 
like butter, to the teeth, with little or no grittineſs in 
them. 1. Fuller's earth, which he diſtinguiſhes by its co- 
lour into yellowiſh, brown, and white; 2. Boles; 3. Pale 
yellow clay; 4. Cowſhot clay; 5. Dark blue clay, or 
marle. The other ſeventeen impure; whereof eight are 
hard and duſty when dry; as, 1. Creta, or milk- white 
clay; 2. Potters pale yellow clay; 3. Blue potters clay ; 
4. Blue clay, wherein is found the aſtroites; 5. Yellow 
clay; 6. Fine red clay; 7. Soft chalky blue clay; 8. Soft 
. Ghalky red clay, Three are ftony when dry; 1. A red 
ſtony N. 2. A blue ſtony clay; 3. A white ſfony 
clay, Three are mixed with ſand, or pebbles; 1. A * 
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low loam; 2. A ſandy red clay; 3. A ſecond ſpecies of 
the ſanie kind. Laſtly, three are mixed with flat of thin 
ſand, glittering with mica; 1, Crouch, or white clay; 
2. Grey, or bluiſh tobacco pipe clay; and, 3 Red clay. 

Cx avs are uſe for making bricks, tyles, tobacco-pipes, 
earthen ware, porcelain, and glaſs. See Porce ain. 

CLEAR Cape, or Cape Clear, is a promontory on a little 
iſland, on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Ireland 3 

CLEPSYDRA. An inſtrument to meaſure time by water, 
like a clock or hour-glaſs, much uſed formerly, as well 
by ſea as land. 

CLERK, in trade or buſineſs, is a perſon employed in ex- 
erciſing the pen, by merchants, lawyers, public compa- 
nies, bankers, or in the revenues. 

CLERMONT. A city of France. See France. 

CLICKER. A cant term for a perſon who ſtands at a ſhoe- 
maker's door, to invite cuſtomers. 

CLOCK. A kind of movement, or machine, ſerving to 
meaſure and ſtrike time. | 
The uſual chronometers are watches and clocks ; the for- 
mer, in ſtrictneſs, are ſuch as fhew the parts of time; 
the latter, fuch as publiſh it by ſtriking ; though the name 

watch is often appropriated to pocket clocks, and that of 
clocks to larger machines, whether they ſtrike or not. 
See H atch. | | 
The invention of clocks with wheels, is reſerred to Paci- 
ficus archdeacon of Verona, who lived in the time of Lo- 
tharius, ſon of Louis the Debonnair, about the year 
845; but Mr. Derham makes ctock-work of a much ol- 
der ſtanding ; ranking the ſphere of Arch me.ies, menti- 
oned by Claudian, and that of Poſidonius, mentioned by 
Cicero, among the machines of this kind : however, it 


is certain the art of making clocks, ſuch as are now in 


uſe, was either invented, or at leaſt retrieved, in Ger- 
many, about 200 years ago. | # | 
The diſcovery of pendulum-clocks is owing to the happy 


induſtry of the laſt age. The honour of which is difputed 


between Huygens and Galileo; but, whoever was the in- 
ventor, the invention never flouriſhed till it came into the 
hands of Huygens. The firſt pendulum- clock made in 
England, was in the year 1622, by M. Fromantil, a 
Dutchman: but clocks and watches now compoſe no in- 
conſiderable branch of the commerce carried on by the Eu- 
ropeans to the Eaſt Indies and the Levant. | 


By the ſtatute of the gth and 1oth of King William III. it 


was enacted, That no perſon ſhould export, or endeavour 
to export, out of the kingdom, any outward or inward 
box, caſe, or dial plate, of gold, filver, braſs, or other 
metal, for clock or watch, without the movement in, or 


with the ſame, made up fit for uſe, with the makei's 


name engraven thereon ; nor ſhould any perſon make up 
any clock or watch, without putting the name and place 


of abode, or freedom, and no other name or place on 


every clock or watch, on penalty of forfeiting 20 l. 

and alſo every ſuch empty box, caſe, and dial plate, 

clock, and watch, not made up and engraven as afore- 

ſaid. TOY” 

 CLOCK-MAKER. A perfon who makes clocks. 

CLOCK-MAKERS c:mpany of London, was incorporated hy 
letters- patent of Charles I. dated the 20th of Auguſt 


1632, by the name of The maſter, wardens, and ſociety 


of the art of clock-makers of the city of London; which 


is an incorporation conſiſting of a maſter, 3 wardens, and 


21 aſſiſtants; but they have neither livery nor hall. 
CLOISTER, is a name given to the factory, or ware-houſe, 
which ſome towns of Germaay have in the city of Bergen, 

the moſt conſiderable port of Noiway ; where a trade of 

ſalt, and dry fiſh, is carried on in ſo great a quantity, as 
to be in a manner ſufficient for all Muſcovy, Sweden, 

Poland, Denmark, and Germany, ſetting aſide what is 

imported on Eneliſh, Dutch, an] French bottoms. 

The merchants reſiding in thi; cloiſter, are cbliged to ce- 

libacy during their reſidence, and are upon that account 
called monks, tho' of the proteſtant profeſſion. 
CLOTH, in its general ſenfe, includes all kinds of ſtuffs 

 wove or manufactured on the loom, whether their threads 
ate of wool, hemp, or flax; and is more particularly ap- 

plied to a web, or tiſſue, of woollen threads interwoven, 


* 
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whereof ſome, called the tarp, are extended lengthwife, 
from one end of the piece to the other; the reſt; called 
_ woef, being diſpoſed acroſs the firſt, or breadthwiſe of 
the piece. | | | 
Woollen cloths are woven on looms as well as linens, 
druggets, ſerges, camblets, and ſuch like, being of vari. 
ous qualities; as fine, coarſe, and ſtrong: ſome of wool, 
of different colours; the wools being dyed, and dreſſed, 
are firſt ſpun and then wove ; others are wrought white, 
deſtined to be dyed in ſcarlet, black, blue, green, yellow, 
and other colours : but their breadths and lengths are ya. 
rious, according to the places of their manufacture. See 
Wool, Moollen cliths, Stuffs, and Fufttan, Linen-cl.t), 
Suil-clith, and Feaver, | 
Cloth, is ſaid alſo of all rich gold and ſilver ſtuffs, a; 
plain, faſhioned, frized, wrought, even of thoſe whoſe 
ground is of gold and ſilver, variegated with flowers or 
foliages of ſilk of different colours and ſhades. See En. 
broidery. nd | 
Tho' ſtuffs of gold and filver are ranked among cloths 
of gold and filver ; yet they are ufually called gold and 
filver tiflues. See Tiſve., | 
CLOTHIER, C oth-worker, or Sheerman, one whoſe buſineſz 
it is to make woollen cloth fit and ready for uſe. Sex 
Wael, and WWodllen trade. ; | | | 
CLo1H-WORK ERS company 5f London, is a fraternity incor- 
porated by letters-patent of Edward IV. dated the 28th 
of April 1482, by the appellation of the fraternity of the 
aſſumption of the bleſſed Virgin Mary of the ſheermen of 
London, which was confirmed by Hen. VIII. in 1528. 
but they being re incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, fle 
changed their firſt title to that of The maſter, wardens, and 
commonalty of freemen of the art and miſtery of cloth- 
workers in the city of London, which charter was con- 
firmed by Charles I. in the year 1634. e 10 
This company has a very large eſtate, out of which is 
annually paid to-the poor about 14001. a year : and, for 
the government of the incorporation, they have a maſter, 
4 wardens, and 33 aſſiſtants, with a livery of 154 mem- 
bers, each of whom, upon his admiſſion, pays a fine of 
20 J. and the company has a ſtately hall in Mincing-lane, 
where they tranſact their affairs. 85 | 
ST. CLOUD. See France. e e 
CLOVE, an aromatic fruit, growing on a tree of the ſame 
name, which was formerly very common in the Molucca 
iſlands, where all the European nations, who traffic in 
ſpices to the Eaſt Indies, furniſhe ] themſelves with what 
quantity of cloves they required: though at preſent ſcarce 


any are found but in the iſland of Ternate : for the Dutch, 


to render themſelves maſters of that merchandiſe, have 
dug up the clove-trees in the reſt of the Molucca iſlands, 

and tranſplanted them to Ternate; fo that none are now 
to be had but through their hands. 1 


The tree is about 20 feet high, with leaves like thoſe of 
the bay-tree. When the cloves begin firſt to appear, 
they are of a greeniſh white colour, and, as they ripen, 
grow brown, being gathered from October to the middle 
of February, when they are placed on hurdles, with a 
ſmall fire under them, and afterwards dried in the ſun. 
They muſt be choſen dry, brittle, harfh to the touch, 
well grown, of a duſky red colour, a hot aromatic taſte, 


an agreeable ſmell, and, if poſſible, with the ſhank on. 


Such of the fruit as eſcape tie gatherers, grow and ſwell 
on the tree, whereby they be. ome full of a gum uſed 
in medicine, called mother of cloves. e 
There is alſo an oil drawn from cloves by diſtillation, uſed 
as a ſovereign remedy for the tooth-ach, and in medi- 
cinal compoſitions with the ſame view as the fruit : be- 
ſides, it is alſo much uſed among perfumers. See Hier. 
Cove, is alfo an Engliſh weight for wool, being 7 lb. 
CLOUGH, or Draught, in trade, an allowance of two 
pounds in every hundred weight, for the turn of tie 
| ſcale, that the commodity may hold out weight when 
rr 9 IHE pe her 3's © EATEN 
CLYDE. A river of Scotland, riſing in Annandale, and 
running N. W. through Clydeſdale, paſſes by Lanerk, 
HG, and Glaſgow, falling into the frith of Clyde, 
oppolite t:.e iſle of Bute. bs. eee eee EIS 
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COACH. A vehicle for commodious travelling, invented 


by the French in the time of Francis I. who reigned in 
the year 1515, which was afterwards introduced among 
all the politer nations of Europe, and is now one of their 
principal articles of luxury; though Lewis XIV. of France 
made ſeveral ſumptuary laws for reſtraining the exceſſive 
magnificence of theſe carriages, which have had the 
fate to be neglected. | tk 
Coaches are diſtinguiſhed with regard to their ſtructure, 
into coaches, properly ſo called, chariots, calaſhes, and 
berlins : beſides theſe, there are hackney coaches, expoſed 
to hire in the fIreets of London, and ſome other capital 
cities, at rates fixed by authority; and ſtage coaches, 
which are thoſe appointed for the conveyance of travel- 
lers, from one city, or town, to anotier. _ | 
Hackney coaches in London are 800 in number, under 
the direction of commiſſioners, who tate cognizance of 
all cauſes and diſputes arifing thereupon. "Fhey are dif- 
tinguiſhed by numbers affixed to the coach-doors : their 
fares, or rates, were ſettled by a ſtatute of the 14th of 
Charles II. and confirmed by another in the 5th and 6th 
of William III. whereby the care is ſettled at 10.s. for a 
whole day of 2 hours; for a ſingle hour 1. 6 d. and 1s. 
for every hour after the firſt ; and, at theſe rates, they 
are obliged to carry paſſengers any where, within ten 


miles of London, under a penalty not exceeding 31. nor 


under 10 ſhillings, in caſe of refuſal to go, or an exaction 
of more than the fare. 


CoacnH-MAKERS company of London, was incorporated, by 


letters- patent of Charles II. dated the 2cth of Auguſt 
1677, by the name of The maſter, wardens, afliſtants, 
and commonalty of the company of coach and coach- 


harneſs makers of London, conſiſting of a maſter, 3 


wardens, 23 affiftants, and 104 liverymen, who, upon 
their admiſſion, pay each a fine of 101]. and have a ſpa- 
cious hall in Noble-ſtreet, in which they diſpatch their 
affairs. | | 


COAGIS. A term uſed in the Levant among traders, ſig- 


nifying a factor, or commiſſioner ; in which quality there 
are Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Italians eſtabliſhed in 
thoſe ports, trading by commiſſion, each upon the ac- 


count of the merchants of their reſpective nation, See 


Fattor. | 


COAL. A black, ſulphurous, inflammable matter, dug 


out of the earth, ſerving, in many countries, as common 
fuel; being ſometimes called pit- coal, Scotch- coal, Welch- 


coal. cannel-coal, foſſil-coal, earth coal, and natural- 


coal, to diſtinguiſh it from charcoal, and ſmall-coal; and, 
in places where it is brought by ſea, it-is called ſea- coal. 
See Charcoal, and Sma!l-coal, 

Cannel, or canole-coal, is a ſort of foſſil coal found in 


ſeveral of the northern counties of Eng'and, very hard, 
gloſſy, and light, apt to cleave into thin flakes, and, 
when kindled, yields a continual blaze till it is burnt out. 


Pit-coal is ranked among the number of minerals, and the 
LOWE D K 
places it is dug out of are called cgal-mi es, or coal- 


Þ ts, being common in moſt of the European countries; 
though the Engliſh coal is of moſt repute, even in foreign 


countries, notwithſtanding it is pretended that the coal of 


it. 

Scotch- coal is dug in great quantities in many parts of 
England, particularly about Lymington in Hamphire; 
it burns briskly into aſhes, without turning into cinders. 
Welch coal, ſometimes alſo called Scotch coal, is very 


| plentiful in Wales, and many parts of England; it burns 
without much ſinoak, but makes cinders. Tanfield moor 


coal is the fame as Newcaſtle coal, which principa'ly 
ſupplies London. EY 5 

he goodneſs of coal conſiſts in its being as free as poſ- 
ſible from ſulphur, in its heating iron well, and in its 
burning a long time in the forge: but the Engliſh coal 
has this quality peculiar to it, that it never lights ſo per- 
fectly as when water is thrown on it. | 


Ihe commerce of coal is very conſide able in England for | 


the mines at Newcaſtle, in Northumberland, and White- 
haven, in Cumberland, not only ſupply the conſumption 


of London and the ſouthern counties, but alſo afford large 
auantities for Ireland, eſpecialiy from Whitehaven 3 and 


chequer. 


the Foſſe of Auvergne in France is nothing inferior to 


: importer, and the ordinary ** thereupon accruing. 
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Newcaſtle loads a conſiderable number of ſhipping with 
this commodity for Britanny and Normandy in France; 
as alſo to ſome parts of Holland: the meaſure whereby it 
is ſold being the chaldron, containing 36 buſhels. 

In the year 1536 coals were ſold at Newcaltle for 2 8. 
2 d. the chaldron, and 4s. the chaldron in London, 
which now generally exceed 30s. the chaldron in Lon- 
don. There are generally above 1509 ſhips annually 
employed in this trade between Newcaſtle and London, 
which is the principal nurſery of the Britiſh ſeamen: there 
are about 20-0 ſeamen employed from Whitehaven, and 


many ti;ouſand colliers employed in the mines; as alſo a 


great number of people in land carriage: but all coal for 
the conſumption of London is to have no other than 
ſea carriage to it; the amount of which upon an average 
Is annually 474,717 chaldrons. | 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of Q. Anne, the coal buſhel is 
to be round, with a plain bottom, and to be 19 inches 
and a half from out to out, containing one Wincheſter 
buſhel, and one quart of water: and all ſea coals and 
culm, chargeable with duties by Wincheſter meaſure, 
are to be chargeable, fold, and meaſured, by the chaldron, 
containing 36 buſhels heaped; and the commiſſioners of 
the treaſury were to cauſe a buſhel to be made of braſs, 
of theſe dimenſions, to be ſealed and kept in the ex- 
By the ſtatute of the gth and roth of William III. a duty 
of 5 8. per ton, or 75. bd per chaldron, for coals ſold 
by meaſure, is to be paid by the importer of coals, brought 
from Scotland, or any parts beyond ſea; 3s. 4 d. per ton 
for coals laid on board in Engliſh ports, and 5 s. per 
chaldron for culm importel. By the (th of Q Anne 
coals exported in foreign bottoms are to pay 108. per 
chaldron, in Britiſh bottoms only 3s. By the 8th of 
Q. Anne an additional duty of 3 8. per ton, and 4s. bd. 
per chaldron was laid on foreign coals; and 3 s. per 
chaldron for water-born coals. By the gth of Q. Anne 
coals exported to Ireland were to pay 1 8. per chaldron; 
to the plantations 2 8.; coals imported from foreign parts 
2.8. per ton, and 3 8. per chaldron; carried from port to 
poit 48. per ton, and 28. per chaldron. | 
By the laws now in being, the maſters of all veſſels em- 
ployed in carrying coals, culm, and cinders, coaſtwiſe, 
from port to port within Great Britain, are to enter into 
bond with ſecurity, at the ports where the ſame are ſhip- 
ped, for delivery of the ſaid lading in ſame other port or 
creek in Great Britain. But as ſeveral maſters of theſe 
veſſels, under pretence of being forced by contrary winds 
and ſtreſs of weather, carried and diſpoſed of their ſaid 
lading in foreign ports, without having firſt paid the 
cuſtoms and overſea duties, upon the exportation thereof : 
it was, therefore enacted, in the 22d year of K. Geo. Il. 


That no officer of the cuſtoms ſhould clear outwards any 


ſhip or veſſel wherein coals, culm, or cinders. ſhould have 
been exported from any place in Great Britain to any 
parts beyond the ſeas, or permit ſuch veſſel to go out of 
any port in Great Britain, till all tte cuſtoms and duties 
for ſuch coals, culm, or cinders, be paid; or until an 
authentic certificate ſhould be produced, ſignifying the 
payment of the ſaid duties, under penalty of 100 J. for 


every ſuch offence committed by the officers of the 


cuſtoms, contrary to the term of this act; that if any 
maſter. or other perſon, taking charge of any veſſel, 


- whereon coals, culm, and cinders, ſhall be laden in Great 


Britain to be carried coaſtwiſe, ſhould proceed with the 


| ſaid loading to parts beyond the ſeas, and there unlade 
and diſpoſe of the ſame, not being compe led thereto by 


ſtreſs of weati:er, or other lawful neceſſity, he ſhould pay 
5 s for every chaldron thereof ſo exported or unladen, 
over and above all other duties. 1 | 

By an act made in the 16th and 17th year of King Cha. 
II. The Lord Mayor of London, and the court of alder- 
men, for the time being, and the juſtices of the peace of 


the ſeveral counties and places where coals, brought into 
© the river Thames, are ſold by retail, were empowered ts 
ſet the prices of all ſuch coals as ſhould be ſold by retail, 
as they ſhould judge reaſonable, allowing a competent 


profit to the retailer, beyond the price paid by him to the 


And 
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And by an act of the 17th of Geo. II. the above act was 


extended to be put in execution by all the juſtices of the 
peace of the ſeveral counties in England and Wales, upon 
any coals brought into any other rivers, creeks, havens, 
or ports, and ſold by retail after landed; and if any in- 
groſſer or retailer of ſuch coals, ſhould refuſe to ſell as 
aforeſaid, the juſtices were authoriſed to enter their wharfs, 
and ſell the coals at the limited price. 
The ſtatutes of the gth of Q. Anne, and the 31 and 1oth 
of Geo. II. are the other acts for regulating the coal trade: 
and, by an ancient cuſtom in the port of London, one 
chaldron, called the ingrain, is allowed in every ſcore 
bought on board a ſhip. | 
CoAL-METERS office, is an office kept in Church-alley, St. 
Dunſtan's hill, where are entered the names of all the 
ſhips that arrive in the port of London with coals, to 
which belong 15 maſter-meters, or meaſurers, who ap- 


point a ſufficient number of perſons to meaſure the coals. 


brought by the ſaid ſhips, to prevent impoſitions, which 
- would otherwiſe happen both to the king and ſubject, in 
reſpect to the duty and meaſure. 
Notwithſtanding the Jaws in force for the regulation of the 
coal-trade, many frauds and abuſes were daily committed 
in the admeaſurement of coals, and the coal trade, within 
Weſtminſter and the parts adjacent : for remedy where- 
of an act was made in the 19th of Geo. II. for erecting 
one public office, called Jand coal-meters office, to be 
continued within Weſtminſter for the city and liberty 
thereof, which ſhould be managed by two perſons, to be 
appointed by his Majeſty, with the title of The principal 
land coal meters of the city and liberty of Weſtminſter. 
The principal land coal meters, or either of them, are to 
appoint a ſufficient number of Jabouring coal-meters with- 


in the ſaid city, to attend the coal-wharfs, ware-houſes, 


or other places of ſale within the ſaid city, who are to be 
ſworn „ to meaſure coals between buyer and ſeller, with- 
out favour cr ill- will.“ If the lighterman, or other per- 


ſon, ſhall break bulk, after coals ſhall have been delivered 


on board any lighter or craft, from out of any ſhip, be- 


fore the time of delivery at the wharf, in the abſence of 
a meter, or of the conſumer, or his agent in caſes where 


the meter is not obliged to attend the delivery, he ſhall 
| forfeit 50 l. All contracts for coals to be delivered with- 
in the ſaid city, directly from the lighter to the conſumer, 
not being leſs than five chaldron, ſhall be for pool mea- 
ſure, including the ingrain of one chaldron in every ſcore. 
Four pence per chaldron, for every chaldron of coals fold 


at any wharf in Weſtminſter, is to be paid by the ſeller : 


to the principals or labouring coal- meters, one moiety of 


which is for the principals, and the other for the Jabour- 
ers, who thereupon are to give the ſeller of ſuch coals, or 
to the carmen who ſhall carry them, a ticket ſpe- 


cifying the quantity, quality, price, and other conditions 
of the ſale; and if any cart loaded with above 8 buſhels 


of coals, ſhall be ſent from any wharf in Weſtminſter, 
without having firſt obtained ſuch ticket, the vender is to 


forfeit 50 l. and the carman 5 l. 
COAST, A fea-ſhore, or a country adjoining to the edge 
of the (ea... ST _ 
COASTING, that part of navigation wherein the places 


failed to and from are not far diſtant ; ſo that a ſhip may 


fail in fight of the land, or within ſounding between them : 
fuch are the voyages on the narrow, or Britiſh ſeas, between 
England, Holland, and France ; alſo thoſe about the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas, and in the Mediterranean ; for the performance 
whereof, a good knowledge of the land is only required, 
the uſe of the compaſs, and of the lead or ſounding-line. 
CoASTING ſhips. See Ship. | 
COAST WISE goods, are ſuch as are brought from one 
port to another port in the ſame country. See Goods 
coraſtwiſe. | 
COBALT. A kind of marcaſite, ſuppoſed to be the cad- 
mia of the ancients, from which arſenic and ſmalt are ex- 


tracted ; uſually containing a little filver, ſome copper, 


- but much arſenic : of which there are ſeveral mines, eſpe- 
cially in Saxony; as alſo ſome in France and England. 
See Marcaſite. | | | 
Cos Ar is uſed in making glaſs, of a ſapphire colour: the 
veſſels in which it is contained having ſeveral marks; as 
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O. C. for the ordinary cobalt; M. C. for the middling 
fort; F. C. for the fine; F. F. C. for the finer; and F, 
F. F. C. for the fineſt of all, which is very ſcarce and 
valuable. | | 

COBIT, or Covid. A long meaſure uſed in ſeveral patts 
of the Eaſt Indies; but not alike in all places, being uſed 

like the ell, in different places of Europe: but it is gene- 

rally about half a yard Engliſh meaſure. _ | 

COBLER, any unsLilfat workman, particularly applied to 
thoſe men v ho make it an employ to patch, or mend old 
ſhoes, tho' it is done curiouſly, See Cirdwainers com- 

any. 

COBLON, A port-town of the Hither India, in Aſia, 
ſituated in 80 deg. of E. lon. and 12 deg. 50 min. of N. 
lat. on the coaſt of Coromandel, 12 m. S. of Fort St. 
George, which was the only ſettlement the Oftend Eaſt 
India company had in India and this they were obliged to 
abandon to the Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt India companies. 


COBRE. A kind of long meaſure uſed in China, parti- 


cularly at Canton, for ſtuffs, cottons, and ſuch like mer- 
chandiſe, 10 of which make about 3 ells Engliſh. 

COBRISSO), is a term given to the ſilver mines in Chili, 
and Peru, when they contain copper; becauſe they are 
then tinged with a green colour, and hard to be worked, 
upon account of the mixture. IG! 

COCA. A Peruvian plant, whoſe fruit, when dry, ſerve 
as the cacao of Mexico, for money, among the Indian 
mountaineers, who uſe it in their traffic of Forks, cattle, 
and other ways of bartering. ; 

COCHIN. A port-town of India, on the Malabar coaſt, 
ſituated in 75 deg. of E. lon. and 9 deg 3o min. of N. 
lat. where the Dutch have a factory, and a very ſtrong 
fort. See /ndia. | | * 

COCHIN-CHINA, or Vet China, is a kingdom of India, 
beyond the Ganges, ſituated between 104 and 109 deg. 
of E. lon. and between 10 and 17 deg. of N. lat. See 
India. 1 

COCHINEAL, or Cechincel. A drug uſed by dyers, and 
painters, for giving red colours, eſpecially crimſons, and 
ſcarlet; and likewiſe in medicine, as a cardiac and alexi- 
pharmic ; which isbroughtfrom the Weſt Indies in a body 
of an irregular figure, oblong,” convex on one ſide, and 
concave on the other : but authors are divided as to its 
nature, fome taking it to be a kind of worm, and others 
for the berry of a tree or plant called apuntia: though 

. Dampier, with ſome probability, ſays, that there is both 
a cochineal a worm, and another a berry. However, 
there aie whole plantations of the cochineal tree about 
Guatimala, Chepe, and Guaxaca, in the kingdom of 
Mexico, where the berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful 
as that of the inſect; but the deception in them is eaſily 
made, and the latter is in much greater eſtimation : it is 
of a deep purple colour, very light and friable. | 
The Spaniards of Mexico take great care in the preſerva- 
tion of theſe animals, by placing them at proper ſeaſons 
on the opuntia-tree, where they breed, and ſuck ip its 

Juices, which are of a purple colour. "There are three 
gatherings of theſe inſects in a year; and after the laſt 
the boughs of the opuntia are cut off, to preſerve the re- 

maining inſets for the next year. The Spaniards im- 
port generally 8 or 900,000 Ib. weight of cochineal into 

Europe; and it is to be lamented that the Britiſh colonies 
are not yet ſufficiently, or at all, productive of this uſeſul 
commodity. See Drug.. | | 


_ COCKET, or cocquet. A ſcroll of parchment ſealed and de- 


livered, by the officers of the cuſtom- houſe, to the mer- 
chants upon entering their goods, certifying that the goods 
were cuſtomed, and duly entered. See Cuſtoms and Entry. 
Certificate-Coc K ET. See Entry. | ; N 8e 
COCEIEN. A kind of Japaneſe money of accompt, about 
18 s. ſterling. | „ 
COCK-SWAIN, or Cochſon, an officer on board a man of 
war, who hath the care of the boat, or ſloop, and all 
things belonging to it; to be always ready with his boats- 
gang, or crew, and to man the boat on all occaſions; 
having a whiſtle to call and encourage his men ; and his 
place being in the ſtern of the boat, where he is to ſteer. 
COCOA,. or Cacao. A kind of nut, about thy ſize of a 
moderate almond, being the ſeed, or fruit, of a tree 5 
| | . 
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the fame name, much reſembling the cherry-tree, and 


growing in ſeveral parts of America; particularly in the 


provinces of Guatimala, and Nicaragua; at Maragnan, 
in the north part of Brazil ; as alſo in ſome of the Ca- 
ribbe iſlands ; and in the iſles of Maglalen, in the gulph 
of St. Lawrence in Canada: the Spaniards making ſo 
conſiderable a trade of it that there are ſome who make 
500 |. ſterling a year, from a ſingle plantation of this 
valuable fruit; the trees being generally from 500 to 


old. | : 
There are two kinds of cocoa ; the moſt common, which 
is likewiſe the beſt, being round, and of a dark colour, 
bordering on red; the other, called Patlaxe, is white, 
larger, thicker, flatter, and its quality deſiccative; but 
they are both brought to Europe in bags or 1n casks. Some 
druggiſts. however, ſell four kinds; the great and little 
cocoa of the Caraccas, and the great and little cocoa of 
the Caribbe iſland:, which may be probably reduced to 
the two kinds above mentioned; the greatneſs and ſmall- 
nets only multiplying the names and kinds. 
Ihe cocoa nuts are eſteemed by the Mexicans as anodyne, 
and uſed, eaten raw, to aftwage pains of the bowels ; 
they alſo procure a kind of butter, or oil, from them, as 
ſweet as that of almonds, and drawn in the ſame manner, 
which is excellent for burns. CY 
In ſome parts of America, particularly in the bay of Cam- 
peachy, the cocoa-nuts are uſed by the Indians as money, 
12 or 14 being held equivalent to a Spaniſh rial, or 5 d. 
halfpenny ſterling; and in the Caribbee iſlands they make 
ſweet-meats of cocoa. | . 
Of this nut, with the addition of vanilla, and ſome other 
ingredients, the Spaniards, and other Europeans after their 
example, prepare a kind of conſerve, or cake; which di- 
luted in hot water, makes that delicious wholſome drink 
called chocolate. Sce Ch:colate, and Van la. 
according to Dampier, the largeſt ſort of the cocoa tree 
has a body about a foot and a half thick, and ſeven or 
eight feet high to the branches, which are large and 
{yreading like an oak, with a pretty thick, ſmooth, dark, 
green leaf, ſhaped like that of a plumb tree, but Jarger. 
The nuts are incloſed in cods, as big as both a man's fiſts 
put together; at the broad end of which there is a ſmall 


tough limber ſtalk, by which they hang from the body of 


the tree, in all parts of it, from top to bottom, ſcattered 


way up, eſpecially at the joints of them. or partings, where 
| they hang thickeſt, but never on the ſmaller boughs. 


= here may be ordinarily about 20 or 30 of theſe cods up- 


on a well-bearing tree ; and they have two crops of them 
in a year, one in December, but the beſt in June. The 
cods neither ripen, nor are gathered at once; but for three 
wecks, or a month, when the ſeaſon is, the overſeers of 
the plantation go every day about to ſee w: ich are turned 
yellow, cutting at once, perhaps, not above one from a 
tree, The cods thus gathered, they lay in ſeveral heaps 
to ſweat; and then, burſting the ſhell with their hands, 
they pull out the nuts, being generally near a hundred in 
a cod; m proportion to the 

ries, the nuts are bigger or leſs | 
He alſo oblerves, that the cocoa tree grows no where about 
| thenorth ſeas of America, but in the bay of Campeachy, on 


the ifland of Trinidada. In the South ſeas, he ſays, it 
 Zrowe on the river of Guiaquil, a little to the ſouthward 

v1 the line, and in the valley of Colima, on the ſouth-ſide 
Of the continent of Mexico. Beſides theſe, Dampier is 
| onfident there is no part in the world where the cocoa 

grows, except in Jamaica; of which there are now but 
ſe remaining, of many and large walks or plantations of 
them, found there by the Engliſh at their firſt arrival, and 
ſince planted by them : but even theſe, though there is a 


come to any thing, being generally blighted, 

he King of Spain, taking into conſideration the ruin of 
the cocoa trade, between that kingdom and the Indies, in 
ine flotas, galeons, and regiſter-ſhips, owing to the ex- 


2 


2000 in a plantation, and in full vigour when fix years 


at irregular diſtances, and from the greater branches alittle 


greatneſs of which, for it va- 


Colta Rica, between Porto Bello and Nicaragua, chiefly up 
Carpenter's river, and on the coaſt of Caraccas, as high as 


great deal of care and pains beſtowed upon them, ſeldom - 


coc 


ceſſive duties chargeable at the port of Cadiz, and aſter- 


wards the inland duties, which were the cauſe that this 
conſiderable branch of commerce had been engroſſed by 


. foreigners; who exported it to their reſpeQive countries, 
and afterwards brought it back to the Spaniſh ports, nay, 


ſometimes directly from the Indies, and could introduce 
it there by an advantage in the admeaſurement and indul- 
gencies in the duties, excluſive of fraud; being privileges, 
which the Spaniards had not, as they imported it regiſtered, 
from the Indies to Cadiz, under an obligation to conſign 
it there, according to the tenor of the regiſter : his ma- 
jeſty therefore ordered a reduction of thoſe duties, and 
made other proviſions, in order to bring back this branch 
of commerce, as may be ſeen in the diſpatch dated the 
20th of September 1720, ſigned by his own hand; the 
ſubſtance whereof contains many uſeful obſervations upon 


the good conduct of trade, being to the following pur- 


Ort. 


His Majeſty reflecting upon the vaſt quantities of cocoa 
wanted, and conſumed in Spain z as a ſo of its being the 
readieſt, and, as it were, the only ſreight of the galeons, - 
and regiſter ſhips, on their return, ordered the Marquis 
de Campo Florido, prefident of the council of the reve- 
nue, to give him an account of the duties chargeable on 
every pound of cocoa brought to Cadiz from the Indies, 
in the flotas, galeons, and regiſter-ſhips. Whereupon 
the marquis, in obedience to the royal mandate, repre- 
ſented, that, upon cocoa imported for the inland conſum- 
ption as far as Madrid, the duties would amount to 139 
maravedis, or 10; d. ſterling per pound; ſixteen of which 
were generally demanded at the cuſtomhouſe, where it 
was collected and regiſtered, that is, ten for the almoxa- 
rifargo of the Indies at entry; and the remaining fix mare - 
vedis, impoſed by the ſtates of the kingdom, in the year 
1532, upon every pound that ſhould be entered and con- 


ſumed, without excepting preſents; 8 maravedis and a 


half, impoſed in 1672, on the ſame terms; 34 maravedis, 
which, in 1633, were ordered to be charged for a time 
upon every pound of cocoa, and chocolate, that ſhould be 
expended ; 595 maravedis chargeable in the cuſtomhouſe 
at Madrid, of which 34 were appropriated to their ex 
ciſes, 8; were lately impoſed for the building of barracks, 
and the remaining 17 for the alcavala and cientos, paid at 
the time of ſale. Beſides, that every pound of cocoa 
pays 754 maravedis, in the manner aforeſaid, at its going 
out of the cuſtomhouſe of Cadiz; which amount, with 
the ſums above, raiſed it ſo high, that when an account 
was drawn out of what every pound coſt the Spaniſh mer- 
chants in the place where they bought, or bartered for it, 
the duties paid there, freight, and the other charges of 


entry- and fale, which were alſo increaſed in the inland 
parts, where there were arbitrios, and an alcalvala, it not 


only left the proprietors no profit; but, after it had ex- 
hauſted the whole of what it was ſold for, he had money 
to pay to make up the ſurplus of the duties : for the amount 
of the firſt coſt, and the charges, exceeded the value of the 
cocoa a third part; which loſs obliged the Spaniſh mer- 
chants to. abandon this commerce, and reſign it to fo- 


| reigners, 


To prevent theſe, and other injurious conſequences, 
his Majeſty was pleaſed to reſolve, and decree, by the 
above ordinance, That all the cocoa imported from Ame- 


rica, by his Majeſty's natural ſubjects, ſhould be charge- 
able at entry in Cadiz, and his cuſtomhouſe, at the rate 


of 33 maravedis, or 24 d. ſterling, per pound, 10 of them 


to the almoxarifargo of the Indies, with a declaration, 
that as this ſum is nearly equivalent to the two dollars 


charged per quintal, by the ordinance of April 5. in the 
ſame year 1720, it ſhould be underſtood, that the above 
two dollars were comprehended in the 10 maravedis, laid 


upon every pound, and ſhould be ſo appropriated, and 


aſſigned over to the chamber of the Indies; ſix maravedis 
for the almoxarifargo mayor, and the other 17 which the 


ſtates granted in 1632, upon which impoſts the penſions 


were charged; but that the impoſition of 51 maravedis, 
the $: in the year 1672, the 34 in 1693, and the remain- 
ing 8:, which the corn-magazine at Madrid received for- 
merly, but were at that time appropriated to the 1 
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of barracks, upon which there were no penſions, or any 
other claims, ſhould be entirely ſuppreſſed; it being un- 


derſtood, that after the faid 33 maravedis were paid at 
Cadiz by the proprietor, under the diſtinctions already ex- 


plained, no other duty ſhould be demanded on account of 
the crown; and they might freely diſpoſe of it in any part 


of the kingdom, without being ſubject to any further im- 
poſition, ſave the arbitrio, it any ſhould be, where it 


| ſhould be ſold; and the alcavali and cientos that ariſe 


from the ſale. | 
As a further encouragement to this commerce by the hands 


of the Spaniards, his Majeſty reſolved, that ſuch natives of 


the kingdom as were inclined to g from Cadiz, under 
a regiſter directly to the Caraccas, Cumana, Maraca, bo, 
and other provinces, which produce this fruit, on the 
terms his Majcſty ſhould judge convenient to grant them 
licences, ſhould be exempt from paying any duty or gra- 
tuit „ on account of a permit, or for tonnage, with cer- 
tain precautions to guard againſt abuſes ; beſides which, 
there are other proviſions, calculated to revive and im- 
prove this commerce in Spain, more largely fet forth in 
the above royal ordinance, | 


The Spaniards pretend to confiſcate all European ſhips in 


America with cocoa on board; though this fruit is pro- 
duced by the Engliſh in Jamaica, and by the French in 


Martinico. But as chocolate has ſuch a great conſumption 
in Europe, perhaps it may be for the advantage of the 


Britiſh colonies to cultivate cocoa, which is very pro- 
fitable, 2 negroes being ſufficient to manage a pl ntation 
of 52,000 cocoa- trees; and thefe trees, one year with 
another, may produce 100,c00 Ib. of nuts, which, at 
4 d. a pound, the Joweſt price in America, would pro- 
duce 18741. 19s. 8 d. ſterling. 
The cocoa of the Cara: cas is ſold at Amſterdam fer 8: ſti- 
vers, or 9 d. ſterling, the pound; and the cocoa of Mar- 
tinico is ſol) for about 7 d. fterling the pound. 

By the ſtatute of the Ioth of Geo. I it was enacted, That 


no chocolate ready made, or cocoa-paſte, ſhould be im- 


ported into Great Britain, on pain of ſorfeiture thereof, 


together with double the value, and the package; and an 


inland duty of 1s. 6 d. is to be paid for every pound of 
chocolate made or ſold in Great Britain, to be paid by 
the makers or ſellers; with other regulations for putting 
chocolate- makers under the laws of exciſe ; whereby all 
chocolate ſhould be tied up with thread in papers, con- 


taining one pound of chocolate each, and ſhould have ſuch 
a mark or ſtamp affixed as the commiſſioners of exciſe 


{ould appoint: and all chocolate found in the cuſtody 
of any maker or ſeller thereof, without ſuch a mark, ex- 
cept ſuch for which the duties ſhould not become due, 
{hould be forfeited, and ſuch maker or feller ſhould forfcit 
20 8. for every pound ſo found in his cuſtody ; all cho- 
colate found removing from one place to another without 


ſuch mark ſhould be forfeited, together with the package; 


and if any perſon ſhould counterfeit ſuch mark, or know- 


ingly ſell any chocolate with ſuch counterfeit mark, he 


ihould forfeit co and be committed to the next county- 
oal for twelve months: and it was alſo enacted, That no 
perſon ſhould be permitted 'to make into chocolate for pri- 
vate uſe any quantity of cocoa-nuts, leſs than half an hun- 


dred weight at a time. See Chocolate. 


Buy the ſtatute of the 12th of Geo. I it was enacted, That 
no dealer in cocoa-nuts ſhould ſell or deliver out leſs than 
28 pounds wei: ht at one time, on forfeiture of 201. for 
every pound of cocoa-nuts fold or delivered out in any 
parcel not amounting to 28 pounds: but for other re- 
gulations, ſee Coffee. | 


Cc s, or Coco, is alſo a name for a nut, whoſe ſhell is fre- 
quently uſed by turners, carvers, and others, for ſeveral _ 


works; the tree of which yields fruit twice a year, and 
thoſe ſometimes as big as a man's head; inſomuch that 
many travellers aver, that from a ſingle cocos tree, and its 
ſruit, a ſhip might be built, equipped, and laden with mer- 
chandiſe and proviſion. / 13 

The cocos of the Antilles are not ſo large as thoſe of the 


-. Eaſt Indies, Africa, and Arabia; the trees ſeldom exceed- 


ing 25 feet in height, and the fruits in proportion, which 
are thoſe generally uſed in Englaiid, | 


— 
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The cocos fruit, dried, and emptied of its pulp, ſerves in 
the kingdom of Siam, as a meaſure both for things liquid 
and dry: but as theſe ſhells are not all of the ſame capa. 
city, ſome being more, and others leſs, their content i; 
firſt meaſured with coris, thoſe little Maldivia ſhells, which 
ſerve as ſmall money in ſeveral ſtates of the Indies; ſome 

cocos containing 1009 coris, others 500. 

COCULUS India. See Cuculi. 
COD Cape, lies on the coaſt of New England, near theen- 
trance into the harbour of Boſton. 
Cope, or Codex. A collection of the laws and conſtitutions 
of the Roman Emperors, made by order of Juſtinian, 
See Civil Law. 
Cop-//h, and Co I- fiſbery. See C d. ſiſb ery. | 
COFFEE. A feed, or berry, brought from Arabia Felix 
and Turky, uſed for making a drink of the ſame name, 
very familiar in Europe for the laft century, and among 
the Turks almoſt a cent.iry before; which is alſo produced 
in ſeveral parts of the Britiſh colonies in America; for 
the raiſing whereof the parliament has given proper en. 
couragement : however, that from the Levant is moſt 
eſte. med; being greener, heavier, and appel ring riper and 
plumper than that from Mocha, which is larger, lighter, 
and whiter. "The tree that produces the coffee, is a kind 
of Arabic jeſſamin; and the berry, when ripe, is found 
as hard as horn; which occaſioned an opinion that the 
people of the kingdom of Yemen in Arabia Felix, where 
it is cultivated, ſteeped in boiling water, or» baked in; 
furnace, all the coffee they ſold abroad, to prevent its 
growing any where elſe. 
For b tes ſome ſubſtitute peas, beans, rye, and 
barley ; which, when roaſted, yield an oily matter, re. 
ſembling coffee in flavour, but Jeſs agreeable ; though the 
oily matter that ſeparates from the coffee, and appears on 
its ſurface when roaſted, and its particular ſmell, readil 
diſtinguiſh it, and are to be real indications of its effed; 
Coſtee is ſaid to yield a very conſiderable revenue to the 
Grand Signior ; for in Great Britain and Ireland there 
are annually expended 100 ton of coffee-berries, and in 
England alone 70; which, at 3001. per ton, a moderate 
price, amounts to 21,000 J. ſterling. "DF; 
| By the ſtatute of the 5th of George I. if any perſon ſhould, 


at the roaſting of coffee, or before or after, make uſe of 5 3 


water, greaſe, butter, or other material, which will in- 
creaſe the weight, or damnify the coffee, he ſhould ferſet 
201.; and if any dealer in coffee ſhould knowingly buy 
or ſell ſuch coffee, he ſhould forfeit 201. The inland 
duty on coffee is hereby declared to be 2s. the pound, 
over and above cuſt ms payab e upon importation : and 
the regulations are made for putting this branch of trace, 
as alſo thoſe of tea, chocolate, and cocoa, under the regu: 
lations of exciſe; whereby none of theſe commoditiss 
excceding 6 pounds weight, are to be removed, by land 
or water, without a permit: that all coffee imported 
ſhould be rated at 7 1. for every hundred weight, and al 
cocoa nuts at 50 8. for the like weight, and the ſubſidy 
at 12 d. fer pound ſhould be paid according to ſuch rates; 
as alſo, ſhould the further ſubſidy, the one third, the tw 
third ſubſi ies, and additional impoſt, payable over and 
above the inland duties . 
By the ſtatute of the 11th of George I. it was enaQ), 
That every perſon keeping a public houſe, ſhop, cellat 
or warehouſe, for ſelling of brandy or ſtrong waters, an! 
ſhould have in his cuſtody any coffee, tea, or chocolate 
or cocoa nuts, exceeding ſix pounds of any of the fail 
commodities, ſhould be deemed a dealer therein witli 
the act made in the preceding year. 
By the ſtatute of the 5th of George II. it was enaed, 
That coffee of the growth of the Britiſh plantations"! 
America ſhould, in lieu of the inland duty of 28. a pound, 
pay only an inland duty of 1s. 6d. a pound: that 10 
commander of any ſhip ſhould take in at America, ot a 
ſea or ſhould land in any of the ſaid plantations, af 
coffee of the growth of any foreign country, except ſuci 
as ſhould be exported from Great Britain, on pain of for 
feiting ſuch coffee, and 200 l. and likewiſe twelve month 
imprifſonment. And, by the ſtatute of the 19th of Geo 
II. this act was continued to the year 1753. C05 


COI 


cor One of the weights uſed at Mocha for mer- 
: chandiſe ; 10 of which make a tuckea, and 40 tuckeas 
1 make a maund, or 3 Ib. Engliſh avoirdupois. 
bd . See Denmark. 
0 C Gio A very fine muſlin brought from the Eaſt 
—lncies, about 16 ells in length, and 7-8ths in breadth. 
COGNIAC. A town of France, 44 miles 8 E. of Ro- 
crelle, remarkable for its excellent brandy. See Fance, 
3 and Brandy. i 
RX COHI. A corn-meaſure, uſed in the kingdom of Siam, 
cContaining about 5000 Ib. Engliſh avoirdupois. ; 
RE COIN is generally uſed for a piece of metal, converted into 
money by the impreſſing of certain marks or figures 
thereon ; which may be defined a ſpecies of money, ſtruck 
either with a hammer, or mill. Hence coin differs from 
money, as the ſpecies does from the genus; money beirigany 
matter, as metal, wood, leather, glaſs, horn, paper, fruits, 
= tfſhells, or kernels, which have courſe as a medium in 
commerce: but coins are a particular branch of monies, 
ſuch as are made of metal, gold, ſilver, or copper, and 
ſtruck according to a certain proceſs called coinage ; the 
ſtandard, weight, and other circumſtances of which are ſo 
intimately connected with commercial affairs, that this 
i important matter requires an ample diſcuſſion. 
T The preciſe epocha of the invention of money is unknown ; 
it is too antient for the Britiſh annals; and, to argue from 
the obviouſneſs and neceſſity of the thing, muſt be nearly 
coeval with the world: but whether coins be of equal an- 
tiquity, may admit of ſome doubt; eſpecially as moſt of 
the antient writers are ſo frequent and expreſs in their 
RE mention of leathern monies, paper-monies, and wooden- 
monies. In effect, the very commodities themſelves were 
the firſt monies, which were current for one another by 
way of exchange; and it was the difficulty of cutting, or 
dividing, certain commodities, and the impoſhbility of 
doing it without great loſs, that firſt put men on the ex- 
pedient of a general medium: however, thus much may 
be aſſerted in behalf of coins, that, on this. view, it was 
natural for men to have their firſt recourſe to metals, as 
being almoſt the only things whoſe goodneſs is not dimi- 
niſhed by partition; beſides, their firmneſs, neatneſs, 
cleanlineſs, durableneſs, and univerſality; as alſo the con- 
veniencies of melting, and returning them again into a 
maſs of any ſize or weight. _ 55 © 
It was probably, then, this property of metals which firſt 
accuſtomed people, who trafficked together, to account 
1 them in lieu of quantities of other merchandiſes in their 
El exchanges, and at length to ſubſtitute them entirely in 


their ſtead ; from whence came the original of money, as 


it was their other property to preſerve any mark or im- 
preſſion a long time, which confirmed them in the right, 
and thus became the firſt riſe of coins. 

In the firſt ages, each perſon cut his metal into pieces of 
different ſizes and forms, according to the quantity to be 


1 which end they went to market, loaden with metal, in 
13 proportion to the purchaſe to be made; being furniſhed 


with inſtruments for portioning it, and with ſcales for 


dealing it out, as occaſion required. 
ready weighed ; and as there were different weights re- 


0 = thoſe of the ſame weight began to be diſtinguiſhed with 
9 the ſame mark or figure. 3 5 

At length, the increaſing commerce of money beginning 
matter, the public authority interpoſed; and hence came 
the firſt ſtamps or impreſfions of money; to which ſuc- 
ceeded the names of the moniers, and at length the effigy 


to prevent the alterations of the ſpecies; by which coins 
were completed. Sh 5 

The current ſpecies in the four quarters of the earth, at 
this day, are either made of metals, or are ſhells and 
fruits; the metals being gold, ſilver, copper, tin, and 


and copper in a certain proportion. Europeans uſe only 


; given for any merchandiſe, or according to the demand 
|= of the ſeller, or the quantity ſtipulated between them; for 


By degrees it was found more commodious to have pieces 


Beſides theſe, there have been alſo pieces of 5 guineas, of 


quired, according to the value. of the differentywares, all N ; 
2 guineas, and of a quarter of a guinea ; likewiſe broad 


to be diſtributed with frauds, both in the weights and the 
of the prince, the date, legend, and other precautions, 


lead; to which may be added billon, a mixture of filver 


gold, filver, copper, and billon ; but, in ſome parts of the 


C O! 


Eaſt Indies, they alſo uſe tin and lead; though, as to ſhells 
and fruits, they are the ſmall money of ſeveral nations in 
Aſia, Africa, and America. ' 

In the time of King Richard I. money coined in the eaſt 


parts of Germany came in ſpecial requeſt in England, on 


account of its purity, and was called egſterling money, as 


all the inhabitants of thoſe parts were called eaſterlings : 


and, ſoon after, ſome of thoſe people ſkilled in coining, 
were ſent for to London, to bring the coin to perfection ; 
which ſince has been called ſterling, for eafterling. King 
Edward I. eſtabliſhed a certain ſtandard for the ſilver coin 
of England; but no gold was coined till the reign of King 
Edward III. who, about the year 1320, when the ſtates of 
Europe firſt began to coin gold, cauſed ſeveral pieces to be 
coined called Florences, becauſe they were coined by Flo- 


rentines; afterwards he coined nobles; then roſe-nobles, 


current at 6s. 8d ; half-nobles, at 3s. 4 d. called half- 
permies of gold; and quarters, at 20d. called farthings 
of gold. The ſucceeding Kings coined roſe-nobles, and 
double roſe-nobles, great ſovereigns, and half Henry 
nobles, angels, and ſhillings. King James I. coined 
unites, double crowns, and Britain crowns; then crowns, 
half-crowns, ſhillings, ſix-pences, and other inferior pie- 
ces; and King Charles II. converted moſt of the antient 
gold coins into guineas. 
On the foot whereon the Engliſh money now ſtands, it is 
divided into real coin, or effective money; and imaginary 


money, or money of accompt. See ney of accompt. 


The current value of a guinea is 11. 15. and the weight 
about 5 dwts 95 grains, 12 ounces of bullion being coined 
into 444 guineas. The ſtandard-value of the guinea, at 
22 carats fine, is I l. and the value of the ſame as bul- 
lion, at 41. per ounce, is 11. 1s. 64d. The current 
value of half a guinea coined, is 10s. 6d. the weight 


about 2 dwts 163 grains; the ſtandard-value is 10 s. and 


the value of the ſame as bullion, at 41. per ounce, is 


T0. 93d. 


Twelve ounces of bullion ſilver are coined into 62 ſhill- 
ings; at which rate the crown-piece weighs about 19 


_dwts 8,516,129 grains; the current value is 55. and the 


value of the ſame as bullion, at 5 8. per ounce, is 4 s. 
10e d. The current value of the half crown coined is 
2.5. 6d. the weight, 9 dwts 16; grains, and the value of 
the ſame as bullion 2s. 54d. The current value of a 
ſhilling is 12 d. the weight 3 dwts 20% grains; and the 
value in bullion is 114 n d. The current value of a fix- 
pence is 6 d. the weight i dwt 22 grains, the value in 
bullion being 533d. _ | | 

Or the modern coins, or ſpecie, current in Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, and America, and equivalent. to ſterling money, 


are as follow. | 


Coins of Great Britain, are the guinea and half guinea of 


gold ; the crown, half-crown, ſhilling, and fixpence, of 
ilver; the halfpenny, and farthing of copper. | 


1 21 4% dd ies 0:4 
„ gs 240 5 
8 24 48 l 

| 1 12 24 

1 2 

51 


Guinea Crown Shilling Sixpence Halfpenny Fartbing J. | 9. A 
8 
O 
O 
6 
2 
2 


pieces of 25 s. called the Jacobus, and of 23s. called the 
Carolus, or laureat, with their halves and quarters in 


gold; as alſo 4 pences, 3 pences, 2 pences, and pence, 


of ſilver ; though all of them are now much out of uſe. 


In Scotland, by the articles of the Union, it was appointed 
that all the coins ſhould be reduced to the Engliſh ſtan- 


dard : for, till then, Scotland had its pounds, ſhillings, 
and pence, as in England ; but the Scotch pound was only 
20 pence Engliſh, and the others in proportion; accord- 


_ ingly their mark was 133 ſhillings Scotch, current in Eng- 


land at 135 d. and their noble in proportion. 


Beſides theſe they had their turnorer, pence and half- 


pence; the penny being the rr of that of England: as 


alſo baſe money of achiſons, babees, placks, and bodles. 


In Ireland the coins are the ſame as in England, with this 
11 - | difference, 


COI 


difference, that the Engliſh ſhilling paſtes for thirteen 
pence, and the other coins in proportion, in Ireland, 
where there is no mint ; though halfpence, called harps, 
or harpers, are peculiarly coined for this country in the 
tower of London. | 
In the Iſle of Man there is a particular kind of copper 
halfpence, coined in the iſland: LE 

And in the Britiſh plantations, where ſeveral foreign coins 
are current, their different values are regulated by ſta- 
tutes, and proclamations of council: for there are few 
coins circulating there but French and Spaniſh pieces; 
though in New England they coin a ſhilling of filver, 
called the New England ſhilling, which is much of the 
ſame value as the ſhilling of Old England, See Planta- 
tions. 3 
The Col xs of Holland and the otter United Provinces, are the 
rixdoller, guilder, or florin, and «killing, of ſilver; the 
ſtiver, or ſol, of billon; the grote, duyt, and pening, of 
copper. 


Rixdol. Ovilder Skilling Stiver Orote Duyt Pening 83. d. 


1 22 83 50 100 400 890 4 4 
33 FV 
I 6 it! 00 63 
I 4 8 16 120 
n 40 
1 2 705 
! 72 U 


There is alſo the gold ducat of Camphen in Holland, 
worth 98. 3 d. ſterling. 


Beſides, there are other Dutch coins of ſilver, as the duca- 
toon of Holland, or piece of 63 ſtivers, worth 5 s. 5 d. 


The 3 guilder picce of Holland, or piece of 60 ſtivers, 


worth 5s. 2d. The 10 skilling piece of Zealand, or 
piece of Co ſtivers, worth 5 8. 2 d. The lion dollar of 
Holland, worth 3 8. 7 d. Alſo 3 ſorts of gout guldens, 
or florin d'ors, worth 2 8. 9 1s d. Is. 275; d. and 
1 . ). d. | | 8 
The Coixs of Flanders, and the Auſtrian Netherlands, are 
the imperial of gold; the guilder, or gulden, and killing, 
of ſilver ; the ſtiver, blank, grote, and orties of copper. 


Imperial Guilder Skilling Stiver Blank Grote Orties 8. d. 


I 7 20 140 126% 280 560 11 3 
1 2 20 261 40 80 1 77 
I 7 92 14 28 of 
,, 
z 14 3 1 2 
11 
1 TE 


There are alſo the ſilver ducatoon of Flanders, 
5 S. GS d. | . | ks : 
And the ſilver patagon of Flanders, or croſs dollar, worth 
: 48.54. | | | 
Coins of France, 
of gold, with its diviſions, which are the à and 3; and 
its multiples, which are the double and quadruple louis; 
tho' till the year 1700, they had gold lys, and crowns, 


which are now aboliſhed. The filver coins are the crown . 


or ecu, with its fractions. The ſol is of billon, and the 
liard and denier are of copper. : 1 


Louis Crown Sol Liard Denier 8. d. 
d'or Specie Exch, | 
1 4 38 480 10920 3766 19 6 
| 1 2 120 480 1440 4102 
e 
5 12 35 
I 3 3 
I 1 
e 


The louis d'or was firſt truck at 10 livres, but has ſince 


riſen as high as 30. 
The fractions of the crown are the 2, 4, or frank, 2, 2 
frank, and the 4 frank : beſides, there is alſo another ſil- 


ver piece called une- petite piece, current for about a half- 
penny ſterling. I 
6 | 


— 


worth 


are the louis d'or, piſtole, or the Lewis 


There is alſo the double of copper, worth 2 denfers, big 
the denier is only current in the ſouthern parts of France 


Coiws F Spain, are the piſtole of gold; the piaſtre, dollar, 


perſo, or piece of eight, with the piſtarine, rial, aul 


quarto, of ſilver; the ochavo and maravedi of cop- 


per. 
Piſtole Piaſtre Piſtarine Rial Quarto Ochavo Maravedi e. d. 
33 20 40 680 1360 2720 17 11 

I 41 8 136 272 54 3 7 

I 8 $4 68 136 103 

1 1 34 8 1 
I... 2 4. 17 
* 8 259 
1 


There are alſo the old double dubloon of gold, worth 31. 0 3 


7s. 1 d. ſterling; and the old double piſtole, wort 
11. 138. 6782 d. | 
There are likewiſe fix ſorts of piaſtres; the old Seville, 
new Seville, Mexico, Peru, pillar, and croſs dollars. 
The old Seville and Mexico piaſtres are of equal value, 
and better than the new Seville ones, about 19 J. 1853 
17 d. per cent. | 

'Than the Peru dollar about 1 J. 17s, 4 d. fer cent. 
Than the croſs dollarsabout 21. 6 s. 37 d. per cent. 
And the pillar dollars a th e than the old Se. 
ville and Mexico dollars about 11. 7 s. 644 d. per ceit. 


— 


; 8 74 
Than the new Seville dollars about 20 1. 108. 118! d 


Fer cent. 9925 

Than the croſs dollar 31. 13 8. 52d. per cent. 
Than the old dollar of Peru 31. 3s. 1%, per cent. 
Two rials of Veillon make but one rial 


muſt be 16 rials of Veillon to make 1/piaſtre of 8 rials. 


Coins of Portugal, are the moidore, or moeda d'ore, and 
the pataque, or piece of eight, of gold; the cruſade, o- 
crown, and the teſtoon, of ſilver; the vintin, and reas, 


of copper. | | 
Moidore Pataque Cruſade Teſtoon Vintin Reas I. 8. d. 
New Old FS: | 
I $- 10 42. 48 240 4800. 1 7 

1 1 12 6 30 58% 3. 47 

1 1 „ 24 480 2 . 82 

4 4 20 400 $3 

1 . 106 623 

RE 120 
I 10 


Beſides theſe there are other coins both of gold and le 


in Portugal; as Of GoLD | 
Ihe 25 mill 600 reas piece worth 71. 48. ſterling, 
Ihe 24 mill, or 5 moidore piece 61, 15 . 
The 12 mill 800 reas piece, or johannes, 3 J. 12 8. 
The 12 mill, or 25 moidore piece, 31. 7s. 6 d. 
'The 6 mill 400 reas piece, 11. 16s, | 


The 3 mill 200 reas piece, 18 s. | 


The 2 mull-400 reas, or 4 moidore, 138. 6 d. 
The 1 mill 600 reas piece, 9s. | | 
The 1 mill 200 reas, or 4 moidore piece, 6s. 9d. 

.. 

The 800 reas or 8 teſtoon piece, worth 4 8. 6 d. 
The 12 vintin piece, worth 1s. 6 d. 8 
The 5 ditto, 83 d. 

The 2; ditto, 44 d. 
Coins of Ir AL v. 


Rome, has the piſtole of gold; the crown, or eſcudi ecu, | 
teſtoon, and julio, of filver ; the bayoc, and quatrin, of 


copper. | 
IR x Piſtole Crown Teſloon Julio Bayoc Quatrin 3 4. 
Stamp Cur. 8 
i. 21 3. 10 36 2 960 Is 
n SILSS - - GA - 7 
. 3p „% % 320 
I 3 24 96 1 6 
I 8: $9543 4 
1 4 4 
5 f en ne 17 


f plate ; and ther: 


Bologna, 


* 
* 
RS. 
4 
a pod 
> 4 * 
* * Vi 
5 a 
* 3 0 
1 
i) 
* 
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Bologna, has the viſtole of gold; the ducat, piaſtre, teſtoon, Genoa, has the piſtole of gold ; the genouin, or dollar, the 
9: , 


: havelet, of 
1571 - the bayoc, and quatrin, of peſſo, teſtoon, the livre, and the cavalot, or c , 
livre, and julio, of flyer ot 1 ſilver; the ſoldi, or ſol, and denier, of copper. 
copper. | 0 . . Soldi D 2 1 & 
piſiole Ducat Piaſite Teſtoon Livre Julio Bayoc Quatrin s. d. Piſtole Ve. "ello Tee .. Livre - Cavalt n 
: 1 ' 1 86 1 1 25 212 1143 171 871 350 4800 15 2 
iy I r IITS: - SIO. A0 1 72 1 800 6 6 
| | * 3 10 4 I „ 5 2 id %% 4 
1 2% AF v4 J 5 I 11 1 0 60 1 4. 
1 I; 3 30 180 i 6 2 72 3 LY 355 
1 | I F - 3 N GS 
1 G | a a "FP 
' 6. 7 0 1 12 23 G 
23 N I 10 1 380 
Naples, has the piſtole of gold; the ducat, teſtoon, tarin, Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other Italian coins, both of 
Haul, and carlin of filver ; the grain and quatrin of cop- gold and filver ; as, of gold, | 
po ö . The double piſtole of Pope Urban 1685, which weighs 
Pere F 3 | 8 dwt. 145 er. | 
Piſtole _ 1 N ran Fug Carlin Grain —_ 5 = 3 5 of Placentia 8 dwt. 10 gr. 
n e -'$3E -45. $50 8 5 5 ———— of Genoa, of 1621, 8 dwt. 16 gr. 
1 OE RI . 4 — | of Milan 8 dwt. 131 gr. 
7 Boks „5 F The half piſtole of Innocent II. 1685, 2 dwt. 4 gr. 
a - VVV 60 The ſtandard weight of theſe is uncertain; but the ſingle 
We. I 143 13% wr 6 piſtole of gold of Rome, Milan, Venice, Florence, Sa- 
Bo. 1 10 30 4 voy, and Genoa, is worth about 16 8. 6 d. ſterling: the EY 
' £ I 3 F double ducat of Genoa, and Venice, are worth 18 s. 7d. " 
E I 25 ſterling; and the ſingle ducat of Genoa is worth 9 s. 3 d. 
| | | | | ſterling. | 5 
| Sicily, has the ounce of gold; the ducat, florin, tarin, and The other ſilver coins of Italy are the cruſado, croiſat, or 
= carlin of ſilver; the ponti, grain, and pichili of copper. St. Mark of Venice, which weighs 20 dwt. '6 gr. 
. S . Ounce Ducat Florin Tarin Carlin Ponti Grain Pichili s. d. * half eas q O yok 3. N | 
1 35 yo be = | : Fu 7475 The piaſtre ecu, or crown of Milan, 17 dwt. 21 fr. 
9 . 1. = oy 5 Hi _ 1 The Philip of Milan 20 dwt. 20 gr. 
1 1 N | 17 : | f 
pl | e 171 Zurich, has the rix-dollar, gulden, batz, or batzen, and 
) g I 3 855 ſhilling, of ſilver; the cruitzer, phening, and heller, of 
9 1 6 : 35 | Copper. 
£ 1 39 Rix Gulden Batz Shilling Cruitzer Phening Heller 8. d. 
5 | dollir Good Coarſe N : 
: Savey, has the piſtole of gold; the ducatoon, crown, livre, 1 14 24 294 72 108 432 864 4 6 
by florin, and ſol of ſilver; the quatrin of copper, 1 134 16 40 60 240 480 2 6 
Piftole Ducatoon Crown Livre Florin Sol Quattin s. d. 1 15 3 . Pan 2 18 36 2: 
1 Nr 3 13 21 25 1040 16 3 I 24 34 15 30 I 
LOS. 44 7 „ „ | „ "Ie --Þ. "00 E 
. CVVT | I 41 8 2 
1 1 26 o 1 3 5 5 ＋ 
. 9 0 I "TS 
on . . 
I A, Lucern, has the rixdollar, gulden, batzen, groſs, and pla- 
OED | . Th phart, of ſilver; the ſhilling, cruitzer, and rapen, of 
Tuſcany, has the ducat of gold; the piaſtre, or ecu, lire, copper. 3 5 


julio, and grain of ſilver; the ſoldi, quatrin, and denier 


Rixdl. Gulden Batzen Groſs Plaphart Shilling Cruitzer Rapen 8. d. 
of copper. | | fs 5 14 398 365 45 go 120 270 #6: 
9 Ducat Piaſtre Lire Julio Grain Joldi Quatrin Denier s. d. | I 16 20 25 0 665 150 i 6 
13 3:1 -. 75 112-99 150-450; 1680": 16 - £ | 1 Vn. 9 14 
V8 s 9 ** 180 $00 14460-:-4 4 | 0 88 
1 12 12 20 60 240 82 7 Oy In 
1 8 134 40 160 57 1 11 3 3 4 
1 N x - | 3 2 
F 3 © 2 
33 8 0 
1 iz; St. Gall, has the rix-dollar, gould, ſhilling, and batz of 


. | | ſilver; the cruitzer, phening, and heller, of copper, 
Jenice, has its ſequins, chequeen, or zacheen of gold; the _ | | 


ducat, teſtoon, lire, julio, and groſs of filver ; the ſoldi, Rix Gould Shilling Batz Cruitzer Phening over % d. 


and pichili of copper r: . P 
Sequin Duccat Teſtoon Lire Julio Groſs Soldi Pichili 8. d. L wh 55 EE bw 3 þ 4s afo : ; 
3 | : Bo | ; 10 2 a | 
: 21 6, 17 18g. 12734 340 4080 9 133 - Le See Go rr on nn” 
1 22 65 65 64 124 1488 — Et TY ; | "oY 
4 ET. AS „„ OE. a. 24 
p NN 278 3 204 54 648 1 5454 JJC 
. 1 1 80-5. a... 6 | 1 1 
I 64 18 216 "> | 3 LN 
1 2 32 tf + os 
1 I2 FT ris 
I | 
— rr Nienna, 
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10 Coins of GERMANY. There are likewiſe other ſilver coins in ſeveral places of 
Wh Vienna, has the rix-dollar, and the gold, or florin, of ſilver; Germany, as - "_ 
i” the ſhilling, or ſol, batzen, or patre, groſs, cruitzer, The ducatoon of Cologne worth 5 s. 5d ſterling, "= 
* drier, or dreyer, and phening of copper. The rixdollar of * 32 "OY Pu : 64 d. N 
1 Rixdol, Gold Shilling Batzen Grok Cruitzer Drier Phening s, 4. 2 9 Ferdi — A 6. yy EM 1 1 
* „% 1 347 120 160 480 4 8 The rixdollar or patagon of Cologne 4s. 47d. : 9 
Wl 1 8 15 _ 177: 6 do 340 2 4 | - of the biſhop of Liege 4 8. 71 ]. 
10 RR N é 2 Og HS 24 The rixdollar of Mentz 4 8. 7 _ 
1 l 1 4 51 16 111 — — of Frankfort 4 8. 63. d. 8 | 
170 | a NR „„ + 13$ — ——- of the elector palatine of the Rhine 
0 1 41 4 Ts and Bavaria, before 1620, 4 8. 51 l. 
1 70 — of Noremberg 4s. 7 d. 5 
1 ot — —.— of Magdeburgh 4 8. 61 d. 1 
| | The old rix dollar of Lunenberg 4s. 64 d. 3 
Leipfic, has the ſpecie- dollar, the gould, or rix-gilder, the —— of Hanover 4s. 7d. 5 
good groſs, and the marien groſs of ſilver; the drier, — — — of Lubec 4s. 7: d. E Oe 
drier heller, phening, and heller of copper. | — ———— of Brandenburgh 4 8. 74 d. = he i 
Specie Groſs Drier | The old bank dollar of Hamburgh 4 s. 63 d. 0 
Dollar Gould Good Marien Drier Heller Phening Heller s. d. The double guilder, Or gulden, of the elector of Hanover 


worth 4 s. 83 d. 


1 #8 2 32 48 | 128 256 384 768 1 Wh | | 
5 3 The old guilder of Brandenburgh 2 8. 61 d. 


t 16 4 ie 3 


AM © 1. 12 The gulden of the elector of Hanover 2s. 47d, 
oY „ 12 ————— of the duke of Zell 2s. 31 d. 
| at T ————— of the biſhop of Hildeſheim 2s. 62 d. 
k 8.5: + | =— of Magdeburg 25s. 43 d. | 
1 92 — —— of Brandenburg 28 33 d. 
. EE of Saxony 2 s. 44 d. 
ST 


The half gulden of the elector of Hanover 1 s. 255 d. 
— — of Brandenburg 1 s. 2 d. 
The coins of Bohemia, Tranſylvania, and the other 
Auſtrian provinces, on the frontiers of Turky, are the 
ſame as at Vienna: but in Tranſylvania there is alſo the 
gold ducat, worth 8 8. 117d. ſterling. In Hungary 


Hamburgh, has the ſpecie, or rix-dollar, the ſletch-dollar, 
marc, and ſchilling, or ſtiver, of filver ; the gros, or 
grote, phening, ſexling, and thryling, of copper. 

Specie Sletch Schilling 


Dollar Dollar Mare Lubs Groſs Phening Sexling Thryling s, d. JO ee Ss of geld i Fe $3 4r0 fterling "gi 5 
ß 00-4 6 the double gold ducat worth 18 s. 61 ſterling : but the : 
9 „ VU other coins are the ſame as at Vienna. 25 
r-. de ee, een 768." 1.6 The Cor xs of Dantzick, are the rixdollar of gold; the 5 
e © OO Is florin, and the oort, of filver ; the abras, groſs, polchen, 5 
1 . BT." oS 125 chelon, and denier of copper. 1 
; : 4 55 Rixdol. Florin Oort Abras Groſs Polchen Chelon Denier 3. d. 3 
I 2 FE 1 3 6. 60 90 186 270 1620 4 6 2 
1 1” 14 20 30 60 90 840 1 6 1 
| | | 104 2 
Frankfort, has the rix-dollar, gould, oort, batzen, and kayſer : = _ - 54 3 5 a : 
groſs of ſilver; the cruitzer, phening, and heller, of | ty : 4 oY is i 
copper. | | 5 14 n 3. X 
Rix Oort Kayſer | | . 6 i 
Dollar Gould Gould Batzen Groſs Cruitzer Phening Heller 8. d. . 5 
2 8 8 140 80 900 8 | | = 
1 5 „ - 16 60 55 25 : 4 Coins of Poland, are the rix dollar, the tinſe, or florin, Wn | 
f 3 ic 55 7 the chaouſtie, and pence of filver; the groſs, or groch, 1 
1 11 4 6 3 123 and chelon of copper. | | 
1 3 12 24 12 Rixdol. Tinſe Chaouſtie Pence Groſs Chelon 8. d. 8 | 
I | g 4 1 8 18 60 90 540 4 6 cor 
3 1. „ „ 36. ‚ f „ © 
| 3 1 85 I 643 10 30 3 : / ta 
| | EO | 14 44 2 —_ < 
Cologne, has the rix-dollar, guilder, copſtuc, and plaphert 2 N 10 or 
of ſilver; the ſtiver, albus, and duyt of copper. e | „ 5 5 
Rixdol. Guilder Copſtuc Plaphert Stiver Albus Duyt 5. d. here is alſo the gold dueat worth 9 s 2 d. ſterling: be- . 
I 2 63 263 80 1063 640 4 8 ſides the ſilver rix dollar of Sigiſmond III. and Uladiſaus BR 5 
1 „ 13 d „ 320. 4 IV. worth 4 8. 6 d. ſterling, and the ſilver rix- dollar of w 
? 4 12 16 96 82 Thorn, worth 4 8. 54 d. ſterl. | 00 
I 3 4 24 & > LE Coins of Denmark and Norway, are the double dollar, 5 
I 13 8 EE of gold; the rixdollar, dollar, or ſcheſdal, the rix oor Wn 
1 2 or hors, rix mark, and ſlet mark of ſilver; the ſehilling b. 
1 by lub, and danſk, of copper. 3 | ln 
= - 7 Dollar Rix slet Schilling an 
Been in ſeveral places of Germany, there are ducats of TOY on wear: 7 ” 2 Fre _ : 3 Sp 
The du | | „ „% S N s £6 85 
he ducat of the biſhop of Liege, worth q s. 3 d. ſterling. „ 47 3 ab 
— — of Brandenburg 55 d. 2s | . — 1 15 45 15 1 2 11 2 
— of Hanover 9's. 2 d. $2 >... 4 » i eq 
And the double ducat of Hanover 18s. 4 d. l 14 10 0% 0 iin 
There are alſo double ducats of gold, in ſeveral forms, in | * 1 8 16 9 _ ct 
Germany, worth 18 s. 4 d. | | 1 1 0 
And ſingle ducats of ſeveral forms, worth 9s. 2d. I 1 | 
2 | | | Beſides 
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there are the gold ducat of Denmark, worth 9 s. 
22 the e piece of coarſe allay, and the 
: mark piece of fine allay, of ſilver, worth 2 s. 84 d. 
— 2 8. 84 d. EW as alſo the glutſtad, or gottorp 

worth 3+ d. ſterling. Px TBA 
di Corns, — the rix-dollar of gold; the dollar, caro. 
line, and marc of ſilver; the dollar, marc, ore, and 


runſtuc, of copper. 
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There is alſo the gold ducat of Sweden, worth 2 rix-dol- 
lars, or 9s. 4 d. ſterling ; beſides, there are the 8 marc 
| piece, the 4 marc piece, and the 2 marc piece, 
EE - worth 5s. 2 d. 2s. 7 d. and 18. 34 d. ſterling. | 
e. ſian Coins, are the ducat, or chervonitz, of gold; the 
; | ruble, poltina, or poltine, grievna, or grievner, copeac, 
or copec, of ſilver; the denuſca, and poluſca, of copper. 


: : Ducat Ruble Poltina Grievaz Copeac Denuſca Poluſca 8. d. 
En I 2 4 20 200 4oo 800 9g 0 
i I 2 10 100 200 400 4 6 
; F 5 | 50 100 200 2 3 

| 1 is % G7 8Þ 

5 HR TT 55 
rc I 2 0 
| 5,6 


Beſides theſe there is the copeac of gold, worth about 
1 8. 7 d. ſterling ; as alſo the half and the quarter ruble, 
with the polpoltin of ſilver, worth 1s. 13d. | 


. Cors of Turky, are the zeriff, otherwiſe called the ſcheriff, 
E or the ſequin, or ſultanin, which is of gold; the cara- 


grouch, ſolota, oflic, beſlic, parac, and aſper of filver; 
the mangurs of copper. | 


Zetiff Cara-grouch Solota Oflic Beſlic Parac Aſper Mangurs 8s. d. 


- 1 28 108 26 52 943 260 1040 9 9 
= 1 8. 12 24 40 1 4% „ 6 
8 1 25. 45 . 93. 24 96 0f 
123 10 40 42 
1 e 1 1 5 20 24 
o 2 


: ; Colxs of Egypt, and the coaſt of Barbary. 
rent at Alexandria and Cairo in Egypt, are the gold ſul- 


ſame value, and each of them worth about 9s. 4d. 5 d. 
or 6d. ſterling. The ſilver coins current, are the Spaniſh 
RS dollars, and the Turkiſh meidin ; the Spaniſh dollar paſſes 
= | from 30 to 40 meidins, and the meidin is about three half 
pence ſterling. | | 


y In Barca, Tripoli, and Tunis, the gold coins current are 
the ſultany, the Venetian chequeen, and the Spaniſh piſ- 
tole; the two firſt paſs for about gs. ſterling, and the laſt 
it for about 16s. ſterling z but they are often changing their 
5 value, according to the neceſſities of the people, or the 


plenty or ſcarci 


of the money. 
In Algier, and 


ran, the current gold coins are the ſultany 
Spaniſh piſtole, valued at about 13 8. ſterling. The ſil- 


about 38. 4 d. ſterling. | 

There are alſo gold coins ſtruck in Barbary; as therubie, 
equal to 3s. ſterling; the median, equal to 4 8. 1 d. ſter- 
ling; the ziam, equal to 8 s. 2 d. ſterling; and the du- 
cat, with Arabic letters on both ſides in ſquare tablets, 
worth 9s. 3 d. ſterling. There are likewiſe ſilver coins 


of ſilver, 


The coins cur- 


tany, xeriff, and chequeen ; being all of them about the 


and chequeen, valued at about 7.8, 6d. ſterling ; and the | 


ver coins are the Spaniſh piece of eight, which paſſes for 
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ſtruck there, as the blanquille, equal to 24 d. ſterling. The 
copper coins {truck there are the felour, 3 of which make 
the blanquille ; and the barba, which is equal to the 12ch 
part of a halfpenny. | 

Coins of Morocto. The gold coin ſtruck at Fez, is the metecal, 
which is a kind of ducat of different fineneſs, from whence 
ariſe ſeveral difficulties in commerce ; becauſe, as there 1s 
no eſtabliſhed mint, the Jews and goldſmiths {trike the me- 
tecals after their own manner in their ſhops ; but they are 
generally worth about gs. ſterling. The ſilver coin is 
the blanquille, worth about 2 d. ſterling ; and the copper 
coin is the fluce, 20 of which make a blanquille. 

Cons of Guinea, and other parts of Africa. In Sofala, and 
the kingdom of Monomatapa, the gold coin is the meri- 
gal, worth about 18 8. ſterling ; and the ſilver coin is the 
pardo, which is current in Moſambique, for about 18. 3 d. 
ſterling. In Guinea, and other parts of Africa, they have 
no coins among the natives, who deal with Europeans, 
and among themſelves, only by way of bartering one ſort 
of goods for another. They commonly make payment 
with ſmall pieces of gold by weight, and where they have 
not the art of melting it down, they make their payments 
in gold-duſt, or with kacorawns, which is gold drawn 
into a ſmall wire, and cut afterwards into very ſmall 

pieces. In ſome places they make payments with ſmall 
pieces of iron {ſtamped with particular marks; as alſo in 
cowries ; and in Ethiopia pepper paſles for money, 
Perſian Coins, are the abaſſi, worth 1 8. 4d. ſterling ; the ma- 
modie, worth 8 d. ſterling ; and the ſhahee, worth 4 d. 
ſterling, all of filver : the caſbaghis or kabeſqui of copper, 
worth about 4 d. ſterling. The biſti is ſometimes rec- 
koned among the Perſian coins, and is worth 5 farthings 
ſterling. Beſides, the tela, or cheraſis, is generally ſtruck 
at the acceſſion of a new King, and at the beginning of 
every year, though its weight and value are various. 
Arabian Coins, are the larins of ſilver; or dollars, and 
queens, of 100 aſpers, or 48. ſterling, 
Coins of the Eaft Indies. The principal, and thoſe moſt ge- 
nerally current on the continent of India, and its iſlands, 
are the pagoda, rupee, and fanam, both of gold and fil- 
ver. They have alſo ſeveral little pieces of copper-mo- 
ney, among which is the peca, or pice.  _ 
At Surat, 16 pices make the ana of 7: d. ſterling, and 4 
anas make a rupee of 28. 6d. ſterling. | 
At Bombay, 72 pices make the rupee of 28. 6d. ſterling. 
At Goa, the xeraphim is worth 240 Portugal reas, or 
about 16 d. ſterling ; 2 reas make a baſaraco, 15 baſara- 
cos a vintin, 42 vintins a tangus, 4 tangus a paru, 23 pa- 
rues a pagoda of gold, or between 3 and 4 l. ſterling. 
At Carwar, 6 pices make the juttal, and 48 juttals a 
pagoda. IR 0 
At Tellicherry and Calicut, 16 viſims make a fanam; 42 
fanams of Calicut, and 5 of Tellicherry, make a rupee 
of 28. 6d. ſterling. | : 


At Anjengo, and other parts of the Malabar coaſt, 
ſims make a fanam, and 
6d. ſterling. | 8 

At Madras, or fort St George, and other parts of the 
coaſt of Coromandel, 80 caſches make a fanam, or 3d. 
ſterling; and 36 fanams a ſilver pagoda, or 7s. 8 d. ſter- 
| lo, I2 pices the ana, or 17 d. ſterling; and 16 
.anas the rupee bf 28. Gd. fenlin gg 
In Pegu, the fiano of gold weighs about 7 grains, worth 

1s. 52 d. ſterling; and there is a ſilver coin, worth about 

10 d. ſterling. | 3 1 52 

In Siam, there is a gold coin worth about 108. 7 d. ſter- 

ling; and a ſilver coin, about the largeneſs of a hazle nut, 

worth 28. 5f d. ſterling. 1 f 

At Bantam, in the iſland of Java, the coins are pieces of 
copper minted, with a hole in the middle to hang them 

on a ſtring, which they call petties, and 1000 petties 
make 5 8. ſterling. | . a RN - 

At Bencoolen, in the iſland of Sumatra, a ſettalee is worth 

| fi d. ſterling ; 2 ſettalees make 1 ſocoo, or 1 8. 3 d. ſter- 
ing; and 4 ſocoos make i real, or 5 8. ſterling, _ 
But there are three kinds of ſilver rupees currefft in India; 
the rupees Siccas worth 28. 11d. ſterling at Bengal; the 
' rupees of Surat, nas. 3d. fterling; and the rupees 


che- 


16 vi- 
53 fanams make a rupee of 25. 
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of Madras worth 2s. 6 d. ſterling: which is to be under- 
ſtood of the new rupees, the old ones of each kind being 
leſs in value; thoſe of Madras being but 18. 1 1 d. ſter- 
ling, thoſe of Surat 28. and the Siccas 28. 4d. 

There are alfo ſeveral other coins ſtruck by the princes 
of India, tributary to the Mogul, and by the powers bor- 
dering on his territories; particularly a ſmall ſilver coin 
ſtruck by the King of Matucha, whoſe country lies to the 
north of Agra, 72 of which are equal to a rupee of 25. 
6d. ſterling. The Raja of Parta-jajamoula, to the north 
of Patna, likewiſe ſtrikes ſome little pieces, both filver and 
copper, of ſmall value. The Raja of Ogden, who com- 
mands between Brampour, Seronge, and Amadabat, 
ſtrikes a ſmall ſilver coin equal to 6d. ſterling; and another 
of copper, equal to a halfpenny ſterling. The King of 
Cheda and Pera has a tin- money called cheda. The King 


of Achen has little ſlight gold pieces, worth about 15 d. ſter- 


ling; and tin pieces, 80 of which are equal to the En2lifh 
penny, current in the iſle of Sumatra. The gold coin of 
the King of Macaſſar and Celebes, is taken by the Dutch 
for a florin, or 18. 9 d. ſterling. The King of Cam- 


baya ftrikes only pieces of ſilver and copper; his gold, 


whercin he abounds, being negotiated by weight, 


In China and Tonquin, they have properly no coins of gold 


or ſilver; payments being made by lumps, or bits, of 
gold and ſilver by weight, or the tale and mace ; the gold 


being reckoned worth 31. 3s. ſterling an ounce. How- 
ever, they have a ſmall copper coin, called a candarin ; 
and a ſmall coin of lead, mixed with the ſcum of copper, 

called caxas, having holes in the middle to ftring them 
for the eaſe of numbering. Ten caxas is one candarin, 


or + of a penny ſterling ; ten candarins make a mace, or 
8 d. ſterling; and 10 mace make a tale, or 68. 8 d. ſter- 
ling. | | 


Coins of Japan. The Japaneſe coins are of gold, ſilver, 
and copper. The gold coupant is of two kinds; the one 


worth 61. 11s. 3d. flerling, and the other about 21. 
35. 9 d. ſterling ; their gold being worth 63 s. an ounce. 
The ſilver coupant is worth about 4 8. 6d. ſterling ; and 
they have alſo ſilver in ingots, as in China, worth about 5 s. 
an ounce. The copper money is like the Chineſe caxas, 


600 of which make the tale, or 6s. 8 d. ſterling. Beſides 


which, they have a ſmall ſilver coin, in form of a bean, of 
no determinate weight or va'ue. 55 


Shells current for Coins. Theſe ſerve in many places for 


money; being brought from the Maldives, and called in 
the Eaſt Indies cowries, or on the coaſts of Africa b:uges. 

In America they take the name of porcelains ; but theſe are 
not the ſame with thoſe of the Maldives, there being ſhells 
found in the Weſt Indies, much like thoſe of the Eaſt. 

In the kingdom of Congo, in Africa, is another kind of 
ſhells, called zimbi ; though ſome will have them the ſame 


with the coris. AED 5 
Coris, cowrie, or bouges, are white ſhells, current parti- 


cularly in the ſtates of the Great Mogul, dug out of the 
ground by the Maldivians; 65 of which are uſually rec- 


koned equivalent to the pone, a ſmall copper coin worth 


about a halfpenny ſterling: 


Porcelains are nearly on the ſame footing with the coris. 
The zimbi are current particularly in the kingdoms of An- 
gola and Congo; 2000 of theſe make what the negroes 


call a macoute, which is no real money, but uſed for a 
manner of reckoning : thus two Flemiſh Knives they 


eſteem a macoute; a copper baſon, two pound weight, 


and 12 inches diameter, 3 macoutes ; a fuſee, 10, &c. 


ruits current for CoINS. There are three kinds of fruits 


uſed for coins; two in America, particularly among the 
Mexicans, which are the cocoa and maiſe ; the other in 
the Eaſt Indies, that is, almonds, brought thither from 


Lar in Perſia, and growing in the deſarts of Arabia. 


Fifteen cocoa-nuts are eſteemed equivalent to a Spaniſh 
rial, or 53 d. ſterling. | | | 


Maiſe has ceaſed to be a common money, ſince the diſ- 
covery of America by the Europeans. 57 


Almonds are chiefly uſed where the coris are not current; 
as the year proves more or lefs favourable to this fruit, 
the value of the money is higher or lower; in a common 


year forty almonds are fet againſt a pecha, -or ha'fpenny 


Klerling, which brings each almond to 26 of a farthing. 
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National coin ought to be preſerved as pure and inviolable 
as religion; it is the eye of the republic, and ſhrinks at 
the gentleſt touch of a hand. No penetration can be aware 
of the injuries that ariſe from innovations in this caſe, 
till experience po nts them out; for as it is the rule and 
meaſure of all tranſactions. of buſineſs, when this is dif. 
concerted, every body is a ſufferer, trade is difordered, 
and the commonwealth, as it were, out of itſelf. On this 
account, it was a wiſe ſtep in the kingdom of Aragon, 
after the-renunciation of E ing Peter II. to form an cath, 
and oblige all their future princes to take it before their 
coronation, that they would make no alteration in the 
coin. This is the obligation of a prince, as Pope Inno. 
cent III. wrote to the ſame King Peter, when that king. 


>] 
dom was in rebellion about it : znd the reaſon is eviden: ; 


becauſe a prince is ſubject to the law of nations, ard 
ought, as being ſecurity for the public faith, to take care 
there be no alteration in the gurrent coin, which may be 


made either in the matter, form, or quantity; for no 


C 


kingdom can be under good ceconomy, where the coin- 
age is not pure and juſt. See Ballin, G, and Money. 


OiNAGE, or Corning, is the art or making of money, 


performed either by the hammer or the mill; the whole 
coinage of England being now performed in the tower of 
London, where there is a corporation under the title of 
The mint; there is alſo a royal mint in Scotland, but none 


in Ireland, or any of the plantations; and no hammere! 


ſilver coin is reputed to be lawful in Great Britain. 


Formerly there were in England, as there are ſtill in other 
countries, the rights of ſiegnorage and braſſage; but ſince 
the 18th of King Charles II. there is nothing taken, either 
for the King, or for the expences of coining; it having 
been ſettle', by act of parliament, that all money ſhould 
be ſtruck at the public expence ; for which there is a pro- 
viſion made on the duties of wines; fo that weight is 
returned for weight, to all perſons who carry their gold 


and ſilver to the Fower ; but the ſpecies coincd in Eng- 


land are efteemed contraband goods, and not to be ex- 
ported: however, there are no ſpecies coincd of pure gold 
or ſilver, but always a quantity of alloy of copper is mixed 
with them, upon account of the ſcarcity of thoſe two 
metals, the neceſſity of making them harder by ſome fo- 
reign admixture, and to defray the expences of coining, 
which muſt be conſiderable ; for, from the 17th of Octo- 
ber 1713 to the 20th of March 1526, the gold coincd 
in the tower of London amounted to 9,105,9501. and 
the ſilver to 236,3251. 8s. | 

The rules and proportions in the Engliſh coinage are 2s 
follow. iſt, The weight of fine gold is- to that of fine 
ſilver, bulk and bulk alike, as 1 to 183,896. 2d, 
Fine ſilver is to fine gold, according to the ſtandard, as 
I to 14,4 ; the pound weight of fine gold being worth 
481. 10s. 6d. and the pound weight of fine filver worth 
31. 6s. 114d. 3d, Sterling filver is to crown gold, as 


1 to 15,43. 4th, Ster'ing ſilver, at 5 8. per ounce, is 


to the crown gold at 41. per ounce, as 1 to 16. 5th, 
Sterling filver is to crown gold, according to the current 


value, as 1 to 15 045. Gth, Fine gold is in value to 


crown gold, as 1 to, 9167. 7th, Fine ſilver is in value 
to ſterling ſilver, as 1 to, 9260. e e uh Tout? 


Hammered money was the only current coin of England, 
till the year 1663, when the pernicious cuftom of clipping 


money reduced it to one half its value; therefore another 
fort, called milled money, was firſt fabricated to be current 
in England ; which money was, and is now coined in the 
following manner, 8 A 

Firſt, the gold or ſilver is caſt out of the melting pot into 


long flat bars, wiich are drawn through a mill wrought 


by a horſe, to produce the juſt thickneſs of the ſeveral 


4 


pieces; then, with forcible engines called cutters, an- 


ſwering exactly to the reſpective d viſions of the money 


to be made, the fame pieces are cut from the flat bar; 
the reſidue whereof, called ſizel, is melted again; when 
every piece is weighed, and made to agree exactly with 


the intended weights; after which it is carried to other 
engines, wrought ſecretly, which put the letters upon the 


edges of the reſt with a graining. The next thing is the 
blanching the mo'ey, which is making it white or reful- 


gent by nealing or boiling.” And, laſtly, every piece 18 


- broug/t 


4 
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brought to the preſs, which is called the mill, wrought 
by men, and there receives the impreſſion, which makes 
it perfect milled money. | 

The Engliſh ſtandard for gold, is 22 carats of fine gold, 
and 2 carats of copper; which being melted together, is 
eſteemed the true ſtandard for gold coin; that is, if any 
quantity of fine gold, be divided into 24 equal parts, and 
22 of thoſe parts be mixed with two of the like parts of 
copper, the mixture is called ſtandard gold ; a ſtandard 
ounce of gold, when a guinea is valued at 21s. being, worth 
31. 18s. 19 d. and the pound weight of gold is worth 
461. 17 8. 83,4. which in the reign of Edw. III. was 
coined only into 14 J. ſterling. The ſtandard for filver 
is eleven ounces and two penny-weight of fine filver, 


melted with eighteen penny-weight of copper, which is 


called ſterling ſilver. Fine gold is that which loſes no- 
thing of its primitive weight in aſſaying ; but if the loſs 


be + part, it is called 23 carats fine, or One carat better 


than ſtandard ; if it loſes Zr parts, it is 22 carats fine, or 
ſtandard ; if n parts, it is called one carat worſe than 


| flandard, and ſo in proportion as it happens to be better 


or worſe : but the loſs on aſſaying ſilver is computed by 

enny-weights, and other ſubordinate denominations, _ 
The coinage of Portugal is the moſt ſimilar to the ſtan- 
dard of England, where it is allowed to paſs current; but 


the French is below the Britiſh ſtandard, and therefore 


not current. 
The Spaniſh coinage is cſteemed one of the moſt imper- 
fet in Europe; being ſettled at Sevil and Segovia, the 
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utenſils of the royal mint; and againſt perſons markingy 
diminiſhing, or counterfeiting the current coin; as alſo 
againſt any perſon that ſhould blanch copper for ſale, or 
mix blanched copper for ſilver; or knowingly buy or ſell, 


or offer to ſale, blanched copper alone, or. mixed with 


ſilver ; or ſhould knowingly and fraudulently buy or fell, 
or offer to ſale, any malleable compoſition, which ſhould 
be heavier than filver, and look, and touch, and wear 
like gold, but be worſe than ſtandard ; or ſhould pay, or 
put off, any counterfeit, or melted money unlawfully di- 
miniſhed, at a lower rate than the ſame ſhould import. 
By the ſtatute of the gth and 10th of Will. III. it was 
enacted, That it ſhould be lawful for any perſon to whom 
ſilver money ſhould be tendered, (any piece whereof ſhould 
be diminiſhed, otherwiſe than by reaſonable wearing; or 
that by the ſtamp, colour, or weight thereof, he ſhould 
ſuſpect to be counterfeit), to cut or deface ſuch piece; and 
if it ſhould appear to be counterfeit, the perſon tendering 
the ſame ſhould bear the loſs; but if the ſame ſhould be 
of due weight, and lawful money, the perſon that broke 
or defaced the ſame, ſhould take it at the rate it was 
coined for. | 

By the 4th and 19th of George IT. 15,000 1. a year is 
allowed for the expences of the mint for England and 
Scotland, payable out of the duties on wine. 

By the ſtatute of the 25th and 20th of George II. it was 
enacted, That if any perſon ſhould waſh, gild, or colour 
any lawful or counterfeit ſhilling or ſixpence, or add to, 
or alter, the impreſſion or any part, of either fide of ſuch 


only cities where gold and ſilver are ſtruck in thoſe domi- lawful or counterfeit coin, with intent to make ſuch ſhil- 
'nionsJ but ſuch vaſt quantitits of pieces of eight, and ling or fixpence reſemble a guinea or half guinea ; or 
other ſpecies, both of gold and filver, are brought from ſhould any ways alter, or colour, halfpennies or farthings, 
] Mexico, Peru, and other provinces of Spaniſh Ame- to make them reſemble a lawful ſhilling or ſixpence, the 
. rica, that, in this reſpect, it muſt be owned there is no ſtate offenders and their abettors ſhould be adjudged guilty of 
5 in the world where ſo much money is coined as in Spain. high treaſon. That if any perſon ſhould tender in payment 
| The Ruſſian coinage is {truck in the cities of Peterſburgh, any counterfeit coin, knowing it to be ſo, the offender 
. Moſcow, Novogrod, T were, and Pleſcou ; where the coin- ſhould ſuffer fix months impriſonment, and ſind ſureties for 
2 age is let out to farm, and makes part of the royal revenue. good behaviour for ſix months longer; for a 2d offence 
4 "The Perſian coinage is all ſtruck with the hammer; and he ſhould ſuffer two years impriſonment, and find ſureties 
d the ſame may be underſtood of the reſt of Aſia and Ame- for two years more; and for a 3d offence, ſhould be ad- 
0 rica, the coaſts of Africa, and even Muſcovy; the inven- judged guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. That 
tion of the mill not being yet gone out of Europe, nor if any perſon ſhould tender in payment any counterfeit 
5 even eſtabliſhed in every part of it. | | | money, knowing it to be ſo; and ſhould either the ſame 
J- The coinage of Fez and Tunis is not under any diſcipline; day, or within ten days after, knowingly tender other 
d ench goldſmith, Jew, and even private perſon, under- falſe money in payment, or at the time of tendering have 
4 taking it at pleaſure ; which renders their money exceſ more in his cuſtody; the offender ſhould ſuffer a year's 
ſively bad, and their commerce very unſafe. _ | impriſonment, and find ſureties for good behaviour for 
23 By the ſtatute of the iſt and 2d of Philip and Mary, it two years more; and being convicted a ſecond time, 
de was enacted, That if any perſon ſhould bring into tbe ſhould be adjudged guilty of felony, without benefit of 
d, realm of England, or any of its dominions, any falſe and. clergy. That if any perſon coin, or counterfeit, braſs or 
28 counterfeit money. being current within the realm, knowing copper halfpence or farthings; the offenders, and their 
th the ſame to be falſe and counterfeit, to the intent to utter abettors, ſhould ſuffer two years impriſonment, and find 
th or make payment of the ſame. within the realm; ſuch ſureties for their good behaviour for two years more. 
as perſons ſo offending, their counſellors and abcttors, ſhould That whoever ſhould apprehend offenders for crimes 
is be deemed offenders in high treaſon. | thereby made high treaſon, and proſecute them to convic- 
h, By the ſtatute of the 5th of Elizabeth, it was enacted, tion, ſhonld receive. 40 l. for every offender, and for every 
nt | That clipping, waſhing, rounding, or filing the monies perſon convicted of counterfeiting the copper money, 
to of the realm, or of the dominions thereof, or of the mo- 10 l. within a month after conviction; for the expences 
ue nies of any other realm ſuffered to be current, ſhould be of which proſecutions 6001. a year is allowed out of the 
| achudged treaſon ; and, by the 18th of the ſame Queen, coinage- duties on wines; but the copper coin of late years 
ad, it is alſo declared treaſon, to impair, diminiſh, falſify, has been greatly counterfeited, and wants the interpoſi- 
ng ſcale, or lighten the ſame. | BE | tion of the legiſlature, to remedy ſo public a grievance, 
ner By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. it was eſpecially to the trading part of the kingdom. „ 
ent enacted, That no perſon ſhould melt any current ſilver mo- COLBERG. A port-town of Pomerania, in Germany, 
the ney, upon pain of forfeiture of the ſame, and of the double ſituated on the Baltic, in 16 deg. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 
| value; and the perſons offending, if freemen of any city 15 min. of N. lat. | | 1 
nto or corporation, ſhould be disfranchiſed ; and if they ſhould COLCHESTER. A large borough- town of Eſſex, ſituatell 
ght not be freemen, they ſhould ſuffer ſix months impriſon- in 1 deg. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 55 min. of N. lat. having 
eral ment. | | | the greateſt manufacture of bays of any town in Eng- 
un- By the ſtatute of the 6th and 7th of William III. it was land, and allowed to have the beſt way of improving 
ney enaGted, That if any perſon ſhould, at any time, receive oyſters. See Great Britain, and Oyfter-fſhery. 
ar; or pay any ſilver money unclipt, for more than the fame COLCOTHAR, is of two kinds, natural and factitious: the 
hen | ought to go for, he ſhould forfeit 10 1. for every 20s, and natural, otherwiſe called chalcitis, is a red vitriol, brought 
vith ſo in proportion for any greater or leſſer ſum; and that if from Germany, formed from the common green vitriol, 
ther any perſon ſhould buy or ſell, and knowingly have in his calcined naturally by ſome ſubterraneous fire. See Chal- 
che cuſtody, any el pping, or filings, of the coin; he ſhould . oe Toe og „ ; 
the forfeit the ſame, and 500 J. and ſhould be alſo branded Tube artificial colcothar is a green vitriol, calcined a long 
ful- in the right cheek with the letter R. * time by an intenſe fire, and ſo reduced to the redneſs of 
a By the ſtatute of the 8th and gth of William III. proper blood ; though common ſulphur being mixed with iron 
301 penalties are inflicted upon ſuch as ſhould counterfeit the 6 
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filings, and expoſed to the air, both unite and form a col- 
4 | cothar, 


COL 
cothar, perfectly like that procured by calcination from 


vitriol. 

Colcothar vitrioli, is a term alſo uſed for the caput mor- 
tuum, or remains left at the bottom of the veſſel, after 

the diſtillation of vitriol. See Vitriil. 

COLDING. See Kolding. 

COLIMA. A port-town of North America, in the pro- 
vince of Mexico, and territory of Mechoacan, ſituated 
in 109 deg. of W. lon. and 19 deg. of N. lat. at the 
mouth of a river near the Pacific ocean. See Spaniſh 
America. 

COLLAR. An ornament wore by the knights of ſeveral 
military orders, generally conſiſting of a chain of gold 
enamelled. . 

CoLL AR, is alſo a piece of braſs, or other metal, to put round 
the necks of dogs, or for other purpoſes. Collar is likewiſe 
a term uſed for hoops, put to ſeveral inſtruments; and 
likewiſe for the collars of carriage-horſes. 

CoLLAR-maker, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in making 
collars for horſes, of wood and leather; as alſo in ſome 
other neceſſaries for horſes of carriage; as waggoners. 
whips, traces, and other harneſs. He uſes horſes hides 
for moſt of his work; and is beſides a kind of dog-but- 
cher, by ſelling the horſe-fleſh to ſuch perſons as keep 
dogs in and about London, | I 

COLLECTOR. A perſon nominated by the commiſſioners 
of any duty, company of trade, the inhabitants of a pa- 
riſh, or the like, to raiſe, gather, or collect any tax, or 
ſum of money, as the collectors of exciſe, land-tax, and 
window-lights. | 

COLLEGE. An aſſemblage of ſeveral bodies, or ſocieties, 

or even of ſeveral perſons into one ſociety ; and among 
the Romans it was extended to the mechanical arts, or 
| trades; ſo that the word properly ſignified what we call 
a corporation, or company. Thus in England, our uni- 
verſities conſiſt of ſo many colleges or halls. The college 
of civilians, or Doctors Commons, was founded by Dr. 
Harvey, dean of the arches, for the profeſſors of the civil 
law reſiding in London: and the college of phyſicians was 
incorporated by Hen.VIII. In Holland, the board of ad- 


miralty is called the college of the admiralty; and in other 


countries they have colleges of merchants, particularly in 


the Hans towns, where they give their exchanges the name 


of colleges. | 
Sir Francis Brewſter, who was a very eminent merchant of 


London in 1690, laments the inattention of the Engliſh 


gentlemen to trade, and has propoſed to have this remedied 
by erecting a college in each maritime city, and conſider- 


able port of the kingdom, in which there may be ſome. 
erſons of experience in trade, to direct and teach others 


in the myſtery of it to all parts of the world; and that 
they may have the practice, as well as theory, that every 
perſon entering himſelf into the ſociety may be obliged to 
bring in 1000 J. ſtock, which will make a capital of per- 
haps 20 or 30, ooo l. ſterling to traffic with in 30 cities or 
places in the kingdom: that they be obliged to ſpend five 


years in the ſociety, and at the end of that term to receive | 


the principal they brought, allowing the caſualty of profit 
and loſs as it happens; by which means trade will fall into 
the hands of gentlemen, perſons of learning, and conſi- 
deration in the nation. See Commerce, Merchant, and Trade. 
COLLIER. One who works in the coal-pits; alſo a dealer 
in coals; beſides, it is a name commonly given to ſuch 
ſhips as are employed to carry coals from one place to 
another, eſpecially from Newcaſtle and Whitehaven to 
London. „ 

COLLIERY. The pit, mine, or place where coals grow, 
a nqd out of which they are dug; alſo a ſtore houſe, where 
luarge parcels of coals are kept for ſale or uſe. 
COLOCHINA. A port-town of Turky in Europe, ſituated 

in 23 deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on 
the coaſt of the Morea. See Turky. | 

COLOGNE. The capital of the archbiſhopric of Cologne, 
and of the circle of the Lower Rhine in Germany, ſituated 
on the Rhine, in 6 deg. 40 min. of E. lon, and 50 deg. 
50 min. of N. lat. being one of the moſt extenſive and ele- 
ant cities of Germany ; and having a great trade, eſpe- 

See Germany. | 5 


2 lly in wines. 
COLONY. A company of people, of all ſexes and condi- 
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tions, tranſported into a remote province, to cultivate and 
inhabit it. Colonies have three kinds of diſtinction: the 
firſt, are thoſe ſerving to eaſe, or diſcharge the inhabi- 
tants of a country; where the people are become too nu- 
merous, ſo that they cannot any longer conveniently ſub- 
fiſt : the ſecond are thoſe eſtablilted by victorious princes 
and people, in the middle of vanquiſhed nations, to ke 
them in awe and obedience: and the third are diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of commercial colonies, becauſe, in 
effect, trade is the ſole occaſion and object of ſuch ſcttle- 
ments. | 1 

It was by means of the firſt kind of colonies, that, ſome 
ages after the deluge, the eaſt firſt, and ſucceſſively all 
the other parts of the earth, became inhabited; and, with- 
out mentioning any thing of the Phænician and Grecian 
colonies, ſo much celebrated in antient hiſtory, it is no- 
torious that it was for the eſtabliſhment of ſuch colonies, 
that, during the declenſion of the Roman empire, thoſe 
torrents of barbarous nations, iſſuing for the generality 
out of the north, over-run Gaul, Italy, and the other 
ſouthern parts of Europe ; where, after ſeveral long and 
bloody military contentions, they divided the country 
with the antient inhabitants. 

For the ſecond kind of colonics, the Romans uſed them 
more than any other people, and principally to ſecure the 
conqueſts they had made from the weſt to the eaſt. 

The colonies of commerce are thoſe eſtabliſhed by the 
Engliſh, French, Spaniards, Portugueſe, and other na- 
tions, within theſe two laſt centuries, and which the 
continue {till to eſtabliſh in ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, 
and America, either to keep up a regular commerce with 
the natives, or to cultivate the ground by planting ſugar- 
canes, indico, tobacco, and other commodities. The 
principal of this kind of colonies are on the northern and 
ſouthern continents, and the iſlands of America; parti- 


cularly Peru, Mexico, Canada, Virginia, New England, 


Carolina, Louifiana, Acadia, Hudſon's bay, the Ca- 


ribbee iſlands, Jamaica, Cuba, Domingo, and other iſlands. 


Theſe colonies in Africa are at Madagaſcar, Cape of Good 
Hope, Cape Verd and its iſlands, and all thoſe vaſt coaſts 
extended thence as far as to the Red ſea. And in Afia 
there are the famous Batavia of the Dutch; Goa and Diu 
of the Portugueſe ; with Pondicherry, Madras, and ſome 
other leſs conſiderable places of the Engliſh, French, and 
Danes. N 
Though ſome of the Britiſh colonies in America, as Ca- 
rolina, Penſilvania, New Vork, and New England, are 
productive of many of the ſame commoditities with which 
our other continent and iſland colonies are ſupplied from 
their mother-country ; yet they greatly contribute to that 
general intereſt of trade which reſults from all our Ame- 
rican plantations; whereby we export to thoſe colonies 
goods to the value of about 850, ooo J. a year, and im- 


port from thence to the value of 2,605,0001. a year, 


gaining about 1,750,000 |. upon the balance, which re- 
mains in the hands of the people of Great Britain. 

The Britiſh colonies in America are of great extent, and 
contain near a million and half of whi e inhabitants: they 


have ſtruggled through many impediments from their firſt 


eſtabliſhment under Sir Walter Raleigh; and therefore 
they ſhould be now carefully encouraged in their different 
branches of trade, and prote2ed from all their neighbour- 
ing enemies, eſpecially the French, who of late years 
have become extremely potent in America. The ſugar, 
rum, cotton, and ginger of our ifland colonies, are im- 
portant articles of trade; fo are the tobacco, rice, and 
furs, of our plantations on the continent, as well as the 


Newfoundland fiſhery : beſides, our northern colonies 


_y in time ſupply us with all kinds of naval ſtores, iron, 
and pot-afhes; while our iſtands may be made to afford 
indico, cochineal, and cocoa, as well as filk, both here 
and in the ſouthern colonies on the continent; all of 
which greatly increaſe the maritime ſtrength of Great 


Britain, as they employ near 2000 ſhips, and are aconti- 


nual nurſery for ſeamen. | 

From theſe confiderations, the Britiſh colonies ought to 

be the principal care of the Britiſl: government, eſpecially 

as the French are become our rivals in the ſugar-trade, are 

now ſupplanting us in the fur-tra%e, have long fince > 
| | Nabe 
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| COLOQUINTIDA, or Colocynthis, 
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us in the cod-fiſhery, and perhaps may endeavour 
_— Canada 1 Virginia in tobacco. But 
for a more particular account of the eſtabliſhments, trade, 
and intereſt, of the Britiſh colonies, ee Plantatims ; as 
alſo Britiſh America under Great Britain, French Ame- 
rica under France, and Spaniſh America under Spain. 
COLOPHONY. A reſinous ſubſtance, prepared of tur- 
pentine, by boiling it in water till cold, when it becomes 
of a hard conſiſtence. See Turpentine. 


The chief uſe of this drug is for the cure of venereal diſ- 


orders, and ſeminal imbecilities; when apothecaries make 
it into pills, which they roll in liquorice-powder, or cover 
over with gold leaf, and call them turpentine pills. | 
The common colophony, or black reſin, is ſaid to be pro- 
cured from the turpentine of the mountain- pine; the oil 
whereof being drained from 1t by diſtillation, what re- 
mains in the {till is the colophony ; which, to be good, 
muſt be ſhining and odoriferous ; and, when thrown on 
the fire, ſhould render a ſmoke like that of frank-in- 
cenſe. | ; 
Colophony took its name from Colophon, a city of 


lonia, from whence it was fir{t brought; but it is fre- 


quently called Spaniſh wax, or Grecian reſin, being 
brought from Greece and Spain; it is found to warm, 
dry, ſoften, and agglutinate ; it uſually enters the com- 
poſition of plaiſters and unguents; though it is alſo uſed 
by muſicians to rub the hairs of their bow for the violin. 
ually called bitter 
apple, is the fruit of a plant of the ſame name brought 
from the Levant, about the bigneſs of a large orange ; its 
colour being a ſort of golden brown, and its inſide full of 
kernels, to be taken out before uſe ; but both the feed and 
pulp are intolerably bitter. It is of conſiderable uſe in me- 
dicine, but moſtly in officinal compoſitions; the violence 
of its operation rendering it unſafe to be given inwardly 
in extemporaneous preſcriptions, except with great cau- 
tion. | | 
COLOUR, in dying. There are five ſimple, primary, or 
mother colours uſed' by the dyers; from the mixture 
whereof all the other colours are formed ; which are blue, 
red, yellow, brown, and black. | | 
Of theſe colours, variouſly mixed and combined, they 
ſorm the following colours: panſy, blue and red: from 
the mixture of blue and ſcarlet, are formed amaranth, vio- 


let, and panſy : from the ſame mixture of blue and crim - 
ion, are formed the columbine, or dove-colour, purple, 
crimſon, amaranth, panſy, and crimſon-violet ; but it 


may be obſerved that they give the name crimſon to all 
colours made with cochineal: of blue and red madder, 
they likewiſe make purple, pepper colour, tan-colour, and 
dry roſe : blue and half red crimſon compoſe amaranth, 
tan-colour, a dry roſe, a brown panſy, and ſurbrun. 


Blue and yellow. "Theſe two colours mixed together, com- 


poſe a yellow green, ſpring-green, graſs-green, laurel- 


green, brown-green, dark-green, ſea green, parrot-green, 


and cabbage-green ; which three laſt colours ought to be 


leſs boiled than the firſt, With regard to green, there is 
no ingredient, or drug in nature that will dye it; but the 


{tuffs are dyed twice, firſt in blue, then yellow. | 
B'ue and brown. Theſe two colours are never mixed alone; 
but with the addition of red, either of madder or cochineal, 
they form ſeveral colours. __ 
Red and yellow. All the ſhades compoſed of theſe two co- 
lours, as gold-yellow, aurora, marigold, orange, nacarat, 
granat- flower, flame-colour, and the reſt, are made with 
yellow, and red of madder ; ſcarlet being lefs proper, as 
well as too dear. 8 8 
Red and brown, Of theſe two colours are formed cinna- 
mon- colour, cheſnut, muſk, bear's-hair, and even purple, 
if the red be that of madderr.. 5 6M 
Tello and brown. The colours formed from theſe two are 
all the ſhades: of feuille morts, and hair-colours ; but 
though it is ſaid there are no colours, or ſhades, made 
from ſuch and ſuch mixtures, it is not that none can be 
made, but only that they are more eaſily formed from 
the mixture of other colours. See Dying. 


Cor.our, in painting, is applied both to the drugs, and to 


the tints produced by thoſe drugs, variouſly mixed and 
applied, f | f 


COM 

The principal colours uſed by painters, arc red and white 
lead, or ceruſs ; yellow ochres, feveral kinds of earth, as 
umber, and the like; orpiment, black lead, cinnabar, 
gumbooch, Jake, vice, verdeter, indico, vermillion, ver- 
digreaſe, ivory, black biſtre, lamp black, ultramarine, 
and carmine. F ; 

Of which colours, ſome are uſed ground in oil, others 
only in freſco, others in water, and others for miniature, 

Dark and light colours, Under theſe two claffes the pain- 
ters reduce all the colours they uſe: under light colours 
are comprehended white, and all thoſe which approach 
neareſt it ; and under dark colours black. and all thoſe 
egg are obſcure and earthy, as umber, biſtre, and ſuch 

tke. 

Simple and mineral colours, is another diviſion among the 
painters : under ſimple colours they range all thoſe uſed 
by liminers, illuminers, and the like, extracted from ve- 
getables, and which will not bear the fire ; as the yellow 
made of ſaffron, of French berries, lacca, and other tinc- 
tures extracted from flowers. The reſt are minerals, drawn 

from metals, and able to bear the fire, which are uſed 
chiefly in enamelling, 

CoLovRiNnG rangers goods, is when a freeman allows a fo- 
reigner to enter goods at the cuſtom-houſe in his name. 
See Alien. 555 

CoLouRIiNG, and zon-coleuring drugs, are diſtinctions made 
by dyers among their materials. pe? Vo 
The firſt are applicative, and communicate their colours 
to the matters boiled in them, or paſſed through them; 
as woad, ſcarlet; grain, cochineal, indico, madder, tur- 
meric, and others. 7 | 
The other ferve to prepare and diſpoſe the ſtuff, and other 
matters; as alſo to extract the colour out of the colour- 
ing ingredients; as allum, ſalt, or cryftal of tartar, arſenic, 
realgal, ſalt petre, common falt, ſal armoniac, ſal gemmæ, 

 agaric, ſpirit of wine, bran, peaſe, flour, wheat, ſtarch, 
lime, and aſhes. See Dying. 

COLOURS, at ſea, are flags, or enſigns, on board a ſhip 
- fleet; each nation having its particulars colours, See 

ag, - © | | | | 

COLT. A young horſe, mare, aſs, or mule. = 

COLUMBO. A ſea port-town on the S. W. coaſt of the 
iſland of Ceylon, ſituated in 78 deg. of E. lon. and 7 deg. 

of N. lat. ſubject to the Dutch. See Ceylon iflands. 

COLUMNS, in accompts, are the ſeveral diviſions thereof 

in the ſame page. 8 5 

COLURI. A little iſland in the gulph of Engia, in the 
Egean ſea, ſituated in 24 deg. of E. lon. and 38 deg. of 
N. lat. being ſeparated from the continent by a ttrait 
about a mile over, and ſubject to Turky. 

COMASSES. Small coins, current at Mocha in Arabia, 
which are more or leſs in value, according to the necaſſi- 
ties of the ſtate. | | | IS 

COMB. An inftrument for diſentangling, adjuſting, and 

_ clearing hair, flax, or wool. 2 | 
Combs are made of ſeveral materials, and of different faſh- 
ions; ſome of which are of box, ivory, and tortoiſe- 

ſhell; there are likewiſe lead combs ; as alſo combs made 
of bones dug out of the ground in ſeveral parts of Muſ- 
covy, which are not in the leaſt inferior to thoſe of 

ivory. 18 * 

o aca of London, is a ſociety incorporated by 
letters-patent of Charles T. dated the 4th of April 1636, 
by the title of 'The maſter, wardens, and fellowſhip of the 
comb-makers of London; conſiſting of a maſter, 2 war- 
dens, and 13 aſſiſtants; but they have neither ball not 
livery. | IS: 

Combing of wool, in trade, is the D paſſing it acroſs 
the teeth of a kind of card, or comb, to diſpoſe it for 
ſpinning. 5 | | 

COME. The ſmall fibres, or tails of malt, on its firſt 

forth. | 


2 ; | 
 COMFITS. Such ſweet meats, or confcRions, as are pre- 


ſerved dry. : 3 N 
COMMANA. A port- town, ſituated in 64 deg. 30 min. 

of W. lon. and 10 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. on the coaſt 

of the Caraccas, in South America. See Spanih America. 


COMM ANDANT. The governor, or commanding of- 


ficer, of a ſea-port, or port- town. 
* 90 N # 5 COM. 
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COMMANDER, is a term differently applied at ſea; as 
the commander in chief, or admiral, or commodore, of a 
fleet of men of war, or the captain of a man of war, or 
privateer. But the term of commander is alſo applied 
to captains of merchant-ſhips, or veſſels, who have the 
chief command of the ſhip, and direction of the cargo. 
See Captain. 2 80 
COMMERCE. The exchange of commodities, or the 
buying, ſelling, or trafficking of merchandiſe, money, or 
even paper, for the acquiſition of profit. 
As the opulence and potency of every ſtate are dependant 
on the induſtry of the people, and the extenſton or com- 
paſs of their foreign trade by a continual exchange of all 
kinds of commodities, it is demonſtrable, from the expe- 
rience of every man, that buſineſs of this nature cannot 
be proſecuted, without a due proportion of ſome medium, 
to be univerſally received among mankind, as the certain 
meaſure and permanent value of every periſhable commo- 
dity they have occaſion to deal in; whereby each indivi- 
dual is enabled to preſerve from decay, and increaſe his 
own particular ſhare of property and wealth. For this 
purpoſe, all the civiliſed nations de world have agreed 
to put an eſtimate on ſuch goods às they have occaſion 
to exchange in trade, equal to ſome portion of ſilver or 
gold of a certain determined fineneſs, which is called the 
value of the commodity ; becaufe it is thereby rendered 
capable of being every moment compared with all other 
commoditięs of any ſpecies or denomination, when their 
values in like manner come to be reduced to the ſame 
ſtandard of gold and filver ; fo that, when merchaats barter 
and exchange one ſort of goods for another, they com- 
piete the bargain according to their reſpective values in 
money; and when there happens to be any difference, 
the ballance is paid to the owner in caſh; which, in a 
trading country, makes it abſolutely neceſſary, that every 
dealer be conſtantly provided with ſuch a proportion of 
caſh as is requiſite to tranſact and finiſh ſuch affairs as 
are continually in a fluctuating uncertain market, where 
the mercantile profit is dependent on a judicious and 
nimble exchange of periſhable goods ; becauſe frequently 
he cannot diſpoſe of them without the aſſiſtance of ready 
money to accommodate the wants of other people, and 
force the exchange neceſlary to preſerve and meliorate 
the condition of his eſtate, which is the principal end of 
all trade. 85 | | 
It is an indubitable fact, that the antiquity of commerce 
is almoſt cocval with the world: neceſſity was its pa- 
rent, the deſire of conveniency improved it ; while va- 
nity, luxury, and avarice, have brought it to its preſent 
maturity. At firſt, it only conſiſted in the exchange of 
things neceſſary for life; the plowman gave his corn, and 
his pulſe, to the ſhepherd ; who returned milk and wool 
in exchange; which method of commerce is ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing in ſcveral places; particularly about the coaſts of Si- 
| heria, and the Daniſh and-Muſcovite Lapland, among ſe- 


1 


v-ral nations on the coaſts of Africa, among moſt of thoſę 


of America, and many of Aſia. See Coin, and Maney. 
It is not preciſely known when the commerce by buying 
and ſelling began; nor when coins, and the feveral ſpe- 


cies of gold, filver, and copper, had their riſe. The 


Hirſt monies were wood, leather, or iron; and, even at 
this day, it is the cuſtom in ſome places of both Indies, 
0 give a certain value in ſea-ſhells and cocoa-nuts, for 
merchandiſes. The firſt inſtance of this kind of com- 
merce in the ſacred writings, is in the time of the pa- 


triarch Abraham. Profane authors uſually fix its epocha 


19 the reign of Saturn and Janus in Italy ; and the an- 
zent authors, according to Cæſar, attribute its invention 
to the god Mercury. However, the Egyptians, Pheeni- 
cians, and Carthaginians, who were a Tyrian colony, 
were the firſt, the moſt daring, and moſt experienced 


traders of all antiquity ; at leaſt, it is evident they were 


the firſt who undertook long and hazardous voyages, and 
eſtabliſhed a traffic by ſea between coaſts very remote. 

Among the antients, commerce did not appear unworthy 
the applications of perſons of the firſt rank ; for Solomon 
frequently joined his merchant-fleets with thoſe of the 
King of Tyre, for their voyage to Ophir, and by this 
means rendered himſelf, though in a little kingdom, the 


Genoeſe, and 


COM 


richeſt ſovereign in the univerſe. Under the Afiatic and 


Grecian empires, antient hiſtory conveys, from time to 
time, the traces of a commerce cultivated by ſeveral na- 
tions: but it flouriſhed more conſiderably under the domi. 
nion of the Romans; which is apparent from the great 
number of colleges and companies of merchants in the ſe- 
veral cities mentioned in hiſtorians,” and antient inſcrip. 
tions. | | gk 

The deſtruction of the Roman empire by the irruptiong 
of the Barbarians, occaſioned the declenſion of commerce, 


for ſome time ſuſpending its ordinary operation; till, b 


degrees, it began to recover itſelt, and made a new pro- 
greſs, eſpecially in Italy; where the Piſans, Florentine, 
enetians, who abounded in ſhippinp, took 
occaſion to ſpread themſelves through all the ports of the 
Levant and Egypt; bringing from thence ilk, ſpices, 
and other merchandiſes, with which they furniſhed the 
greateſt part of Europe: and thus was the modern com. 
merce founded on the ruins of that of the-antient Greeks 
and Romans to the ſame places; by which thoſe famous 
Italian republics acquired their luſtre and potency, 


The Germans, however, had a long time carried ona 


ſeparate commerce; which, as it was independent of the 
Romans, ſtill exiſted when theirs was aboliſhed. To- 
wards the end of the twelfth century, the German cities 
ſituated on the coaſt of the Baltic, and the rivers diſem- 
boguing themſelves into that ſea, had a conſiderable traffic 
with the neighbouring ſtates ; but as their eommerce was 
much interrupted by pirates, 7 2 of theſe cities united together 
for their mutual defence, and were thence called hanſeatic, 
or hans towns, who flouriſhed till the end of the fifteenth 


century; when a diviſion ariſing among them, the antient 


Italian and hanſeatic commerce ſunk ; which was the more 
ſpeedily fruſtrated on the diſcovery of a new paſſage to the 
Eaſt Indies by the Portugueſe, and the ſettlements made 
on the coaſts of Africa, Arabia, and the Indies ; by which 
means the principal trade came into the hands of the Por. 
tugueſe, | 8 

The crown of Portugal, being ſubjected to Spain, had 
not poſſeſſed thoſe different trades above 100 years, when, 
about the beginning of the 17th century, the Dutch, who 


had revolted from the Spaniards, began to participate that 


valuable branch of commerce; and, in a little time, al- 
moſt excluded the Portugueſe from the whole; ſince 
which time, the Engliſh, French, Danes, Swedes, and 
Hamburghers, excited by the ſuccefs of the Hollander, 
have likewiſe made ſettlements in the Indies, and on the 


coaſts of Africa ; thaugh much leſs conſiderable ones, ex- 
cepting thoſe of the Engliſh and French. 


Laſtly, America, diſcovered by the Spaniards ſoon after 
the Portugueſe had eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Faſt In- 
dies, likewiſe became the object of a new, vaſt, and im- 
portant commerce, for all the nations of Europe, whereof 
Cadiz and Seville were made the centre. It is true, the 
firſt conquerors of this new world {til poſleſs the moſt ex- 
tenſive and opulent parts of it, preſerving their commerce 
there entirely to themſelves, with extraordinary jealouſy : 


yet, beſides that the Engliſh, French, Portugueſe, and 


Dutch, have ſeveral rich and flouriſhing colonies, both in 


the iſlands and on the continent; it is certain that other 


nations receive the moſt conſiderable part of the Mexican 
and Peruvian treaſures, annually conveyed to Europe by 
the Spaniſh flotas. | IG | 


- 


The trade of Europe ſuffered no diminution by this new 


one to America, the north and ſouth having {till the ſame 


| occaſion for each other as before. The navigation from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean was tedious and difficult: 


the ſituation of Flanders, and the manufactures which 


flouriſhed there from the 10th. century, together with the 


free fairs of that -country, engaged the merchants, both 
of the north and ſouth, to eſtabliſh their magazines ful - 


in Bruges, and then at Antwerp: but the eſtabliſhment of 
the United Provinces, the favourable. reception that re- 


public gave to ſtrangers, and the refuge it afforded. to reli. 
gionaries, drew numbers of manufacturers there, as well 


as ſtores of manufactures, which ſoon ſink the commerce 
of Antwerp; and, for the ſame reaſons, together with the 
convenience and multitude of the ports of England, the 
goodneſs of the wool, and the induſtry of the workmen, 
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2 conſiderable part of the European commerce is centered 
in the Britiſh dominions. 


In general; commerce is | 
chan uſeful ; and even the French, who ſtick at fo many 


| punctilios in point of birth, think that commerce dero- 


ates nothing from nobility, . 
Engliſh very prudently allow the younger ſons of the 
moſt illuſtrious houſes to enrich themſelves by all ſorts of 
lawful commerce; for the upholding of a title which would 
otherwiſe beconie burdenſome; and a neighbouring na- 
tion, mote knowing as it thinks in the point of honour, 
but leſs intelligerit in its real intereſt, has often perceived 
the effects of fois inconveniency. 3 
It may be alſo added, to the honour of commerce, that 


| ſome [talian princes Jook upon themſelves as the principal 


traders of their ſtates, not diſdaining to uſe their own pa- 
laces as ware-houſes for the richeſt manufactures; and 


even ſeveral Kings of Aſia, as alſo the greater part of 


thoſe wo command on the coaſt of Africa, promote a 
trade with Europeans, either by their commiſſioners, or 
themſelves. hee e rg INT 
Commerce, according to its preſent eſtabliſhment, is divi- 
ded into commerce by land, and by ſea; which have alſo 


the further diſtinctions of long voyages and ſhort ; inland 
or domeſtic, and foreign; as alſo wholeſale and retail. 
C:mmerce by land, is that which is carried on from town to 


town, from province to province, or from kingdom to 
kingdom, by carts, waggons, and other vehicles ; or 
upon the backs of horſes, mules, camels, and ſuch like 
animals; or in boats, and barges in rivers, lakes, pools, 


and canals; or, in northern countries, upon the ice, or 


thro' ſnows, by rein- deer; or laſtly, in the eaſt, by ca- 


_ ravaris. | a 
Commerce by ſea, is that which is carried on in all the parts 
of the world, where ſhips may arrive by ſea, either in the 
ocean, or Mediterranean, or in particular ſeas; which, 
however, are but parts of the ocean ; ſuch are the Red ſea, 


the White ſea, the Black ſea, the Baltic, the Frozen ſea, 


a : 
Commerce of long and ſhort voyages, explain ſufficiently their 


own nature; ſo alſo does that of domeſtic and foreign. 


Commerce by wholeſale, is that when metchandiſes are fold 


only in cheſts, bales; or at leaſt in entire pieces; 


| Commerce by retail, is that when merchandiſes are ſold in 


ſhops, or even in warehouſes, by the ell, the yard, the 
pound, the buſhel, the gallon, or their diminutions, pur- 
ſuant to the different ſpecies, and qualities of things 
traded in. | 


Commerce of money, is that of bankers, or merchants, who re- 


mit money to diſtant places, in conſequence of ready mo- 


ney received; in lieu whereof, they give a writing, ſigned 


by them, called a bill of exchange, drawn upon their cor- 
reſpondents in the ſeveral commercial towns of Europe ; 


| that the ſum received ſhould be paid to the bearer of the 
bill, a deduction being nevertheleſs made of the exchanges, 


rechanges, or other bank fees. 

There is another ſort of money-commerce, prohibited by 
divine and human laws, called uſury; which, without 
alienating the fund, is lent upon exorbitant intereſt. 


Commerce of paper, is that which is carried on without any 


current ſpecie, in notes, bills of exchange, ſubſcriptions, 


ordonances, bank-bills, aſſignations, ſhares, or actions 
of companies, or other ſuch like papers, which the debtor 


cedes to his creditor, and the creditor conſents to receive 
willingly, and without loſs, for the payment of what is 
due to hin 4; 14573- B BY | LESSER. 


Precarious commerce, is that carried on by two nations at war 
with each other, by the means of a third which is neuter : 


thus the Engliſh trade with the Spaniards, when engaged 
in a war with each other, by the interpoſition of the Portu- 
gueſe, if neuters: but this kind of commerce is not very 
advantageous, upon account of the number of correſpon- 
dents, and ſtaples neceſſary to uphold it, which are very 
expenſive, and conſume moſt of the profits 


All commerce is/founded upon the wants, natural or ar- 


tificial, real or „ which the people of different 
countries, or the diff 


rent claſſes of inhabitants of the ſame 
country, are defirous, in defect of their own ſingle abili- 
I VO” | | en tea 


a profeſſion not leſs honourable 


COM 
ties, to ſupply by mutual intercourſe; and if this com- 
merce be carried on between the inhabitants of the ſame 
country, with the growth or manufacture of that country 
only, it is called home conſumption ; which is fo far ſervice- 
able, as it preſerves the ſeveral profeſſions and ſtations of 
life in their due order; or as it promotes arts and ſciences, 
with a rotation of induſtry, wealth, and mutual good of- 
fices between the members of any community : therefore 
traffic merely of this kind, is of great importance, though 
it neither increaſes nor diminiſhes the public ſtock of na- 
tional treaſure. But providence having intended that there 
ſhould be a mutual dependence and conneRion between 
mankind in general, it is almoſt impoſſible for any parti- 


| cular people to live with tolerable comfort, and in a civi- 


liſed ſtate, independent. of all their neighbours: beſides, 
it is natural for men to extend their views and their wiſhes 
beyond the limits of a ſingle community, and to be de- 
ſirous of enjoying the produce or manufactures of other 
countries, which they muſt purchaſe by ſome exchange; 
and this intercourſe with other nations is called fireisn 
trade; the whole of which conſiſts in briaging the 
ballance of trade lavour of any particular nation. Sce 
Ballance of trade. 1 
It is notorious, that without an extenſive and profitable 
commerce, there are not to be found either in monarchies, 
kingdoms, or republics, a country well peopled, plenty, 
or ſplendour; not armies, fleets; or fortreſſes, to protect 
and render them conſiderable : nor can an extenſive and 
profitable commerce ſubſiſt, without the concurrence of 
many good ranufagures of ſilk and wool in particular: 
nor, in moſt countries, can ſuch manufactories be ſet on 
foot, and preſerved, unleſs favoured by indulgencies and 
exemptions from duties; at leaſt upon ſome of the eat- 
ables conſumed by the working hands, and the materials 


employed in woven and other commodities, as well as in 


the ſale of them: to all theſe muſt be added, a well-ad- 
Juſted book of rates for the dutics upon exports and im- 
ports; and, unleſs theſe, prudent regulations are made, 
no nation can experience the neceſſary vent at home and 
abroad. Commerce is the only thing that can draw gold 
and ſilver, the main ſprings of action, into any ſtate ; 
which is ſo glaring a truth, that Spain, in whoſe dominions 
theſe are found in plenty, is in great want of both, from 
having ſlighted traffic and manufactories; the mines of 


| America being ſcarce ſufficient to pay for the nierchandiſe 


and commodities which other Eurbpean nations carry to 
Spain: and, from theſe conſiderations, all commercial 
governments have granted ſalutary privileges and encou- 
ragements to the mercantile and manufacturing parts of 


the community: becauſe the return of commerce is riches 


and plenty, which fortifies coun'ries with ſtrength and 


reputation. See Tyeaty for the ſeveral regulations ſub- 


ſiſting between Great Britain and other European powers 


for the ſecurity and encouragement of commerce. See 


alſo Merchant, Navigation, and Trade. 


— COMMISSION, the authority, or power, whereby one 


perſon tranſacts buſineſs for, or under another. In trade, 
it ſometimes means this power of acting for another; and 
ſometimes the premium or reward that a perſon receives 


for ſo doing, which is 2, f, 2, 3, or more per cent, ac- 


cording to the nature or circumſtance of the affair. See 


* x 


Broker, and Fattor. © 


Commiss1oN of Bankruptcy, is a commiſſion under the great 


ſeal, directed to five or more commiſſioners, to inquire 


into the particulars of the circumſtances of a perſon who + 
| hath failed, or broke, in trade; and to act according to 
certain ſtatutes made in that behalf, See Bankrupt, . 
COMMISSIONER, he who has 4 commiſſion ; that is, a 


patent, or other legal warrant, to execute any public of- 


fice: ſuch as the commiſſioners of che admiralty, trea- 
ſury, trade and plantations, cuſtoms, exciſe, navy, vic- 


tualing office, ſtamps, wine. licences, bankrupts, and 


hawkers and pedlars. It is alſo uſed for ſuch perſons as 


are authoriſed by rinces, or ſtates, to'ſettle an conteſted 


matters of a babſie nature! and ix is like wiſe privately 
uſed among merchants for their hs 
COMMIT 


ants for thelr factor. See FaZ7or. 

EE, in trade, à ſcle& number of perſons, to 

whom any buſineſs or matter is referted, by any particular 
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company, or body of merchants, to inquire into, order, 
or manage, and report the ſtate thereof to the proprietors, 
or others empowered to receive the ſame. 

COMMODE. A particular fort of fine head-dreſs for 

women. 

COMMODITIES, uſed as merchandizes by merchants 
and traders, may properly be diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, 
being either natural or artificial, IG | 
Natural commodities are fuch as the earth, or animal 


creation, naturally produce of themſelves, either with or 
without the labour and induſtry of man : of which kinds 


fpices, drugs, gems, gold, ſilver, and other ſubſtances. 
Artificial commodities, are ſuch as are either wrought, or 


of woollen, linnen, filk, and all handicraft utenſils, as 
well as other goods ſrom their different manufactures. 
Theſe natural and artificial commodities may be again diſ- 
tinguiſhed into two other ſorts ; which are either ſuch as 
are ſtaple, and laſting commodities, or impairing and 


their true ſtate, and primitive con of goodneſs ; as 
gems and metals: the latter being ſuch'as are either ſubject 
to leakage or corruption ; as corn, wines, oils, fruits, and 
fiſh. i 
To underſtand the different natures, and real qualities, of 
theſe commodities, requires all the exertion of human ſaga- 
city: the eye, above all the other ſenſes, claims a particu- 
lar intereſt and prerogative in this diſtinction; for ſeveral 
things are frequently found ſaleable only on their agreeable 
appearance to the ſight; which in colours muſt be the 
ruling principle: other commodities require the ſenſe of 
feeling for an aſſiſtant to the eye; as where the hand is 
of neceſſity to be employed in cloth, and ſuch commodi- 
ties : ſome require the ſenſe of hearing, as where the car 
gives aſſiſtance to the eye in metals and minerals: ſome 
_ alſo require the ſenſe of ſmelling ; as in drugs and per- 
fumes: and, laftly, ſome have a neceſſity for the fa” of 
taſting ; as ſpices, wines, and oils, | . 
A thorough diſtinction of theſe commodities is only ac- 
quired by experience, the true mother of knowledge; 
which is to be obtained by frequently viewing, and care- 
fully examining the qualities and properties of theſe com- 
modities; eſpecially of the. beft and principal fort : for 
which purpoſe it is neceſſary to procure, and keep, pat- 
terns and ſamples; thereby imprinting the very idea in 


may be inſtantly diſcerned : beſides, the ſooner to obtain 
this knowledge, a perſon muſt be very inquiſitive with 
men of experience, capable of inſtructing him in the 
neceſſary commodities ; to learn from ſuch what are the 


colours, goodneſs, ſubſtance, virtue, taſte, fight, or feel- 
ing ; of which it will be highly material to take proper 
memorandums ; as alſo of their prices, marks, and 
charges. | 8 5 „ 1 
COMMODORE, in the navy, an under-admiral, or a 
captain commiſſioned by an admiral, to command a ſqua- 
dron of ſhips in chief. % MC 
OMMON-Srock of a company, in trade, fignifies the 
Whole Rock common to lll. it.1 
Common Council, in a city or town, is a court or aſ- 
ſembly, of the mayor, aldermen, and common council, 


COMMUTATION, the bartering, or exchanging of one 
thing for another. FE ail 
COMORIN-Cape, the moſt ſouthern promontory of the 

_ Hither India, lying in 76 deg, of E. lon. and 8 

N. lat, north weſt of the iſland of Ceylon. 
COMORRA, or Gomorra 1/lands, near the eaſtern coaft of 

Africa, are four in number, called Johanna or Anjouan, 

Nangaſia, Majota, and Moelie, lying between the coaſt 
F from 10 to 15 deg. of S. lat. b 
Ihe iſland of Johanna is moſt frequented by E peans, 
whoſe ſhips generally touch for refreſhment in their paſ- 
= fage to Bombay, and the Malabarian coaſts of Imſia: the 
_ iſland being 30 miles long, and 15 broad: beſides, the 
people, who are negroes of the Mahometan religion, are 

| | 5 
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are wines, oils, cottons, wools, fruit, grain, raw ſilk, 


perfected by art or myſtery ; of which kind are all fabrics 


periſhable ones: the former 99 as continue in 


the mind, that, at the ſight of any thing ſimilar, the ſame 


principal obſervations requiſite thereto, either in their 


wherein are made all by- laws relating to the corporation. 


deg. of 


of Zanquebar, and the north end of the iſland of Mada- 
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extremely hoſpitable, eſpecially to the Engliſh, and live 
under a monarchical form of government. 
The other iſlands of Comorra are much about the ſame 


_ dimenſions, and inhabited by the ſame kind of people; 


producing rice, cocoa-nuts, as alſo roots; and affording 
fleſh proviſions for ſhipping. 3 


COMPAN. A ſilver coin, current in ſome parts of. the 


Eaſt Indies, worth about 445d. ſterling. 


COMPANY. A collective term, © underſtood. of ſeveral 


perſons aſſembled together in the ſame place, or with the 
ſame deſign : but is more particularly adapted as a com- 
mercial term, ſignifying an aſſociation of ſeveral merghants, 
or others, united in one common intereſt, contributing 
by their ſtock, their council, and ſtudy, te the ſetting 


on foot, or ſupporting, of ſome commexgial-gr lucrative 
eſtabliſhment. wh. iii Fo erty. 


Though company, and fociety, or fellowſhip, are, in 
effect, the ſame thing, yet cuſtom has made a difference 
between them; ſociety, or partnerſhip, being underſtood 
of two or three dealers, or not many more, and company 
of a greater number, | 7151 


A ſecond difference between companies and partnerſhips Is, 


that the firſt, eſpecially when they have excluſive priyi- 


leges, cannot be eſtabliſhed without the conceſſion of the 
prince or ſtate, and require letters-patent, charters, or 
other public inſtruments, for their formation: whereas. it 
is ſufficient, in partnerſhips, to have the conſent of the 


members fixed, certified by acts and contracts, and autho- 


riſed by by-laws. | deg oo et ot neg! 
Laſtly, the word company ſeems more peculiarly: appro- 


priated to thoſe grand aſſociations, ſet on foot by ſeveral 


nations, for the commerce of the remote parts of the _ 
world; as the ſeveral Eaſt India companies, and Weſt 
India companies, African companies, Turky companies, 
South Sea companies, Ruſſia companies, North com- 
panies, and Fiſhery companies; as alſo of ſome other 
inferior bodies, as the merchant-adventurers, Hamburgh 
company, Eaſtland company, Aſſiento company, Miffi- 


ſippi company, Baſtion company of France, and Iceland 


company of Denmark; as likewiſe of ſeveral more par- 
ticular incorporations in England, abſtracted from any 
commercial intereſt; ſuch as the bank of England, the 


_ different inſurance offices, companies for carrying on 
water works, charitable corporation, copper company, lead 


company, mine compagh, and river Dee company; as alſo 
the ſeveral companies of guilds of the city of London: 
all of which are particularly explained under their re- 
ſpective heads. „ &97-- 


It has been aſſerted, that public companies, and corporate 


charters, with excluſive privileges of trade, are the bane 
and deſtruction of a free commerce; becauſe they are ab- 


ſolute monopolies: but many ſpecious reaſons have been 
alſo offered in favour of exelufive companies, which there - 
fore feem to require ſome examination. Rl 
There are cafes that render an aſſociation, and joint ſtock, 

of ſeveral wealthy merchants, convenient and neceſlary, 
to ſettle and proſecute a commerce to advantage; when, 
for inſtance, their king has no ſovereignty in. diſtant 


countries, where the traffic is to be; nor men of war, or 
other means, to convoy the merchant ſhips ; or he does 


not think proper to employ bis armaments in remote ex- 
peditions, and in favour of a trade ſo far off and hazard- 


ous: in theſe circumſtances, it is uſually apprehended ne- 


ceſſary for a certain number of - merchants to unite; and 
raiſe a common fund, to enable them to purchaſe, or build 


ſhips; to man, victual, and fit them out; to levy troops, 
and pay them; to purchaſe the proper commodities for 


the trade; to ſettle: calonies by carrying outs families; to 


fortify and ſupply them weith ammmrition and ſtores; 
and for other large diſburſaments, which cannot be pro- 
vided for without the opulent funds of ſuch companies. 


That ample powers, and moſt extenſiwe privileges, were, 


and ſtill are, requiſite to cheriſn, and preſarue the flouriſh - 
ing branch of trade belonging to the Dutch af India com- 
pany, mult be readily conceded to; becauſe the proptie. 


tors juſtly merited them by their vigilande, futigue, and 
expence, in conquering and preſerving ulli the countries 
they nes in thoſe parts of Aſia where their ſettlements 
are eſtabliſhed}; and their fortreſſes on the coaſt of 5 
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for refreſhment, refitting, and protection of their ſhips. 
But ſuch extraordinary powers, indulgences, and privi- 
jeges, though neceſſary for the ſupport of ſo rich a vein 
of commerce, could not, without great inconvenience, 
be diſpenſed in a and other great kingdoms, 
where companies ſhould be eſtabliſhed with an excluſive 
right of trade in thoſe provinces, which their ſovereigns 
and lawful maſters are in peaceable poſſeſſion of: for the 
ſcheme of ſetting theſe up, with power or permiſſion to 
plant colonies, and carry on trade in foreign parts, as the 
Dutch Eaſt India company projected and ſucceeded in, 


wards at the expence of the Engliſh, might be attended 
with great danger and inconvenience ; eſpecially if the 
trade projected on this plan, ſhould prove ſo exten- 
five as to raiſe the jealouſy of other powers. To theſe 
may be adde] other conſiderations, that credit has ſuffered 
much from theſe commercial aſſociations in many parts 
of Europe; particularly the Miſlifippi company in France, 
and the South Sea company in England : for as both theſe 
were raiſed to an exceſſive and vain height of expectation 
by the weakneſs of many, the blind avarice of ſome, and 
the ſubtile villainy of others, they terminated in a tragedy, 
that cauſed the clamours, impoveriſhment, and ruin of 
. many, with a deſpair that brought others to a fatal end. 
Several other companies, of an inferior degree, and leſs 
2 character, have alſo miſcarried, eſpecially in England and 
France, either for want of a ſufficient capital, or becauſe 
the directors, agents, and other dependents, abuſed the 
truſt repoſed in them ; from whence enſued the ruin of 
above 30 companies formed in France at ſeveral times, in 
different provinces, and upon various plans. 
The Engliſh, French, Portugueſe, and Dutch, have their 
reſpective trading corhpanies to Aſia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica; but the Spaniards have hitherto eſtabliſhed no ſuch 
companies; becauſe his moſt Catholic Majeſty employs 
his maritime force to convoy, and protect, the trade of 
his ſubjeRs, in flotas, and galeons, to America, and the 
Philippine iſlands in the Eaſt Indies; where, from the 
number and conveniency of the ports, they find recep- 
tion, ſecurity, and all other encouragements they, could 
deſire, without any expence: fo that the capital motives 
for an eſtabliſhment of companies are wanting, in Spain, 
for the navigation and commerce of the Weſt Indies ; and 
the Spaniſh miniſtry have only thought it adviſeable to 
allow an aſſociation of merchants, diſpoſed to ſettle a 
navigation, and a limited traffic to the Eaſt Indies, along 
the coaſts of Africa and Aſia, by means of the Philippine 
iſlands, at their own charge, and without any riſk to the 
royal armaments, or treaſury, in a navigation ſo diſtant, 
and an undertaking ſo precarious ; for which a plan had 
been projected by ſome Spaniſh merchants, though never 
carried into execution. | . | 
It is alſo to be obferved, that the principal commerce of 
the French is conducted at the ſole riſk and charge 
of private perſons ; as are alſo many conſiderable branches 
of the Dutch trade, and not by companies, eſpecially with 
Spain, France, Germany. Englartd, and other parts of 


Dutch to the Levant, which has been obſerved to take 
in moſt of their Mediterranean trade, from the ftreights 
Africa and Europe, to thoſe of Aſia in Paleſtine, Syria, 
and Natolia, where they even trade very largely : for 
though moſt of their ſhips make theſe remote voyages, 
under convoy of ſhips of war to certain diſtances, and 
ſubject to the rules and direction of a chamber eſtabliſhed 
in Holland for this purpoſe, it is well known that every 
native or inhabitant of Holland poſſeſſes the privilege of 
embarking in this commerce at any time, of doing it at 
his own riſk, and withdrawing whenever it ſhall be con- 
venient, or agreeable to him: and, in this reſpect, they 
are upon the very footing of the Spaniſh flota, which 

fail always under the orders and inſtrudtions given to the 
commandant general; every perſon trades upon his 


company; unleſs a few merchants aſſociate by choice for 
a lingle voyage, and a determinate quantity of merchan- 
diſc; which they ſometimes do fer one or more regiſter 


raiſing itſelf upon the ſpoils of the Portugueſe, and after- | 


Europe. It is the ſame with the large commerce of the 


of Gibraltar to the right and left, all along the coaſts of 


own bottom and riſk, without being ſubjet to any 
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ſhips, that ſail independent of the flotas and galeons; 
eſpecially thoſe that uſually trade to Buenos-Ayres, having 
firſt obtained a patent from his moſt Catholic Majeſty. 
See Monopoly. 

Cour ANY of ſhips, is uſed for a fleet of merchant veſſels, 
who make a kind of charter-party among themſelves, 
whereby, under ſeveral clauſes, and conditions, tending 
to their common ſafety, they engage not to quit one 
another, but to defend each other reciprocally during their 
voyage; though theſe aſſociates in the Mediterranean are 
called conſerves; the chief condition of the charter-party 
being, that ſuch and ſuch ſhall be owned admiral, vice- 
admiral, and rear admiral ; that thoſe which bear no guns 
ſhall pay ſo much per cent. of their cargo, for the expences 
of the admiral and the others; that ſuch and ſuch ſignals 
ſhall be obſerved; and that, if they are attacked, the 
Ca nag-s ſhall be reimburſed by the company in gene- 
ral. 

COMPASS. The mariners, or nautical compaſs, is an 
inſtrument uſed by pilots to direct the courſe of their ſhips, 
conſiſting of a box, quyhich includes a magnetical needle, 
that always turns north, excepting for a little de- 
clination, which tous in different places, and even 
at various times in the ſame place. In the middle of the 
box, a perpendicular pivot is fixed, which bears a card, 
or paſte-board, on whoſe upper ſurface are deſcribed ſe- 
veral concentric circles, the outermoſt of which is divided 
into 350 deg. and the other into 32 points, anſwering to 
the 32 winds. In the center of this card is fitted a braſs 
cone, or cap, a little concave, which plays at liberty on 
the pivot; and along, in the thickneſs of the card, is fitted 
the needle, which is covered over with a glaſs, that its 
motions may be obſerved. Ihe whole is encloſed in an- 
other box, where it is ſuſtained by braſs hoops to keep 
the needle horizontal. | | 
The needle, which is, as it were, the ſoul of the com- 


paſs, is made of a thin plate of ſteel, in form of a lozenge: 


the middle being cut out, ſo as to have nothing but the 
extremities and an axis in the middle, to which the cap 


is fitted. To animate, or touch it, it muſt be rubbed on 


a good loadſtone; the end intended for the north point, 
on the north pole of the ſtone ; and that for the ſouth 
point on the ſouth pole: but, in rubbing it, care muſt be 


taken to begin firſt in the middle of the lozenge ; draw- 


ing it gently to the acute angle of the lozenge intended 
for the north, never ſuffering it to ſtay at the end when 
arrived there, nor drawing it back again from the end to 
the middle ; but rubbing it a ſecond, and even a third 
time, in the ſame manner as the firſt, only beginning a 
little further and further from the north point. 

The invention of the compaſs is uſually aſcribed to Flavio 
de Melfi, or Flavio Gioia, a Neapolitan, about the year 

1302: and hence it is, that the territory of Principato, 


which makes a part of the kingdom of Naples, where he 


was born, bears a compaſs for its arms. 
Others ſay, that Marcus Paulus, aVenetian, making a jour- 


ney to China, brovght back the invention with him in 1260: 


and what confirms this conjecture is, that, at firſt, they 
uſed the compaſs in the ſame manner the Chineſe do now; 


that is, they let it float on a little piece of cork, inſtead 


of ſuſpending it on a pivot: it is added, that their em- 
peror Chiningus, a celebrated aſtrologer, had the know- 
ledge of it 1120 years before Chriſt; but the Chineſe di- 
vide their compaſs into 24 points only. | $5 
Fauchet relates ſome verſes of Guyot de Provence, who 
lived in France about the year 1200, which ſeem to make 
mention of the compaſs, under the name of marinette, or 


mariner's fans: from whence it is inferred, that it was 


* 


uſed a hundred years before either the M elfite or Vene- 
tian: and the French even lay claim to the invention, 
from the flower de lis, wherewith all nations {till diſtin- 
guiſh the north point of the card. & RAD 
With as much reaſon Doctor Wallis aſcribes it to the 
Engliſh, from its name compaſs, whereby moſt nations 


cCalſ it, and which, he obſerves, is uſed in many pa t — 


England to ſignify a circle. 5 
The uſe of the compaſs is obvious: for the courſe 3 ip 
$ 
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be diſpoſed according to the length of the ſhip ; that is, 
parallel to a line drawn from the head to the ſtern; the 
rudder is to be directed accordingly : ſo, if the courſe be 
found on the chart between the S. W. and S8. S. W. 
that is ſouth-weſt 3 to the ſouth ; the ſtern muſt be turned 
ſo as that a line from the 8. W. 4 S. exactly anſwer the 
mark on the middle of the fide of the box; which is all 
that is required. See Sailing, Chart, and Navigation. 
Some conſiderations towards the Improvement of the marines 
compaſs. 

The A of the mariners compaſs has probably been 
of more general and important uſe to human ſociety, than 
the invention of any one inſtrument whatſoever : and yet 
ſo far have they been from ſtudying the improvement of 
it, that there would be no abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that 
the firſt which was made might be as much ſuperior to 
thoſe at preſent in common uſe, as the moſt improved in- 
ſtrument we have is ſuperior to its firſt contrivance. 
Almoſt all the compaſles, uſed on board merchant ſhips, 
have their needles formed of two pieces of ſteel wire, 
each of which is bent in the m ſo as to form an ob- 
tuſe angle; and their ends Ipplicd to each other 
make an acute one: for if a num 

will rarely, if ever, be all found in the ſame direction ; 
but they will all vary more or leſs, not only with regard 
to the true direction, but from one another. 

Theſe irregularities are owing to the ſtructure of the needle; 
for the wires of which it is compoſed are only hardened 
at the ends: now if theſe ends are not equally hard, or if 
one end be hardened up higher than the other, when they 
come to be put together, in fixing them to the card, that 


end which is hardeſt will deſtroy much of the virtue of 


the other; by which means the hardeſt end will have the 
. moſt power in directing the card, and, conſequently, 
make it vary towards its own direction. And, as the 
wires are diſpoſcd in the form of a lozenge, theſe cards 
can have but little force; ſo that they will often, when 
drawn aſide, ſtand at the diſtance of ſeveral degrees on 


either ſide the point from whence they are drawn; for all 
magnetical bodies receive an additional ſtrength by being 


placed in the direction of the earth's magnetiſm, and act 
proportionably leſs vigorouſly when turned. Wherefore, 
when theſe kind of needles are drawn aſide from their 


true point, two of the parallel ſides of the lozenge will 


conſpire, more directly than before, with the earth's mag- 
netiſm, and the other two will be leſs in their direction; 
by which means the two firft ſides will very much impede 
its return; and the two latter will have that impediment 


to overcome, as well as the friction, by their own force 


alone. ä 


Ihe needle uſed on board the men of war, and ſome of 


the larger trading ſhips, are made of one piece of ſtce}, 
of a ſpring temper, being broad towards the ends, but 
tapering towards the middle, where a hole is made to re- 
ceive the cap. At the ends they terminate in an angle, 
greater or leſs, according to the ſkill or fancy of the 
workman. Theſe needles, though infinitely preferable 
to the other, are, however, far from being perfect: for 
every needle, of this form, has ſix poles inſtead of two; 
one at each end, two where it becomes tapering, and two 
at the hole in the middle, which is owing to their ſhape ; 
tor, the needle part being very ſlender, it has not fub- 
ſtance enough to conduct the magnetic ſtream quite 
through, from one end to the other ; and all theſe poles 
appear very diſtintly, when examined with a glaſs that is 
ſprinkled over with magnetic ſand. This circumſtance, 
however, does not hinder the needle from pointing true; 
but as it has leſs force to move the card, than when the 
magnetic ſtream moves in Iarge curves from one end to 
the other, it is certainly an imperfection. | 
A needle that is quite ſtraight, and ſquare at the ends, 


nas been found to have only two poles ; but, about the 


hole in the middle, the curves are a little confuſed. Theſe, 
after vibrating a long time, will always point exactly in 
the ſame direction; and, if drawn ever ſo little on one 
_ fide, will return to it again, without any ſenſible difference. 
It may therefore be concluded, that a regular parallelopi- 
ped is the beſt form for a needle, as well as the ſimpleſt ; 
the holes for the caps being as ſmall as poſſible. - 


are examined, they 
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And, as the weight ſhould be removed to the greateſt 
diſtance from the centre of motion, a circle of braſs ot 
the ſame diameter of the card may be added; as it yijj 
ſerve alſo to ſupport the card, which may then be made 
of thin paper, without any thing to ſtiffen it; fo that 
this ring being fixed below the card, and the needle above 
it, the centre of gravity is placed low enough to admit ot 
the cap being put under the needle, whereby the hole in 
the needle becomes unneceſſary. a 
By this means the mariners compaſs may be rendered 3; 
free as poſſible from error; as, by the following con. 
trivance, it may be made to ſerve the purpoſes of au 
azimuth and amplitude compaſs in a manner preferabie 
to any thing contrived. 

To make the compaſs uſeful in taking the magnetic am. 
plitude, or azimuth, of the ſun Jud ſtars, as allo the bear. 
ings of the headlands, ſhips, and other objects at a diſtance, 
the braſs ring deſigned to ſupport the card, and throw the 
weight to the greateſt diſtance from the centre of motion, 
is divided into degrees and halfs, which may be eafi 
eſtimated into ſmaller parts if neceſſary. The diviſions 
are determined by means of a cat-gut line, ſtretched per- 
pendicularly with the box, as near the braſs edge as poſ. 
fible; that the parallax ariſing from the different poſition 
of the obſerver, may be very ſmall. | 
Underneath the card are two ſmall weights, ſliding on 
two wires, placed at right angles to each other, which, 
being moved nearer to, or farther from the centre, coun. 
terbalance the dipping of the card in different latitudes, 
or reſtore the equilibrium of it. J 

There is alſo added an index on the top of the inner box, 


which may be put on, or taken off, at pleaſure, and ſerves 


for all altitudes of objects, conſiſting of a bar, equal in 
length to the diameter of the inner box, each end being 
furniſhed with a perpendicular ſtyle, with a lit parallel to 
its ſides: one of the ſlits is narrow, to which the eye i; 
applied; and the other is wider, with a ſmall cat: gut 
ſtretched up the middle of it, and from thence continued 
horizontally from the top of one ſtyle to the top of the 
other. There is alſo a line dawn along the upper ſur— 
face of the bar; and thefe four, the narrow flit, the ho- 
rizontal cat-gut thread, the perpendicular one, and the 
line on the bar, are in the ſame plane, which diſpoſes it- 
ſelf perpendicular to the horizon, when the inner box is 


at reſt, and hangs free: but this index does not move 


round, being always placed on ſo as to anſwer the ſame 
ſide of the box. | 0 


When the azimuth of the ſun is defired, and the rays are 


not ſtrong enough to caſt a ſhadow, the wooden box ſhould 


be turned about, till the ſhadow of the Eorizontal thread; 
or, if the ſun be too low, till that of the perpendicular 
thread in one ſtyle, or the light through the lit in the 
other, falls upon the line on the index-bar, or vibrates to 
an equal diſtance on each fide of it, gently touching the 
box, if it vibrates too far, obſerving, at the ſame time, 
the degree cut on the braſs edge by the cat-gut line. In 
counting the degree for the azimuth, or any other angle 
that is reckoned from the meridian, uſe ſhould be made 


of the outward circle of figures upon the braſs edge; and 


the ſituation of the index-bar, with regard to the cardand 


needle, will always direct upon what quarter of the com- 


paſs the object is placed. | 5 
From what has been ſaid, the other obfervationg may be 
eaſily performed, only care muſt be taken, if the diftance 
of the object from the eaſt or weſt be defired, to reckon 
the degrees on the inner circle of the card, which are the 
compliments of the outer, to go degrees. 


Azimuth ComP ass, differs from the mariners compaſs in 


this, that there is faſtened on the round box wherein the 
card is, a broad circle, one half whereof is divided into 
go degrees, and thoſe ſubdivided diagonally into minutes. 
There is a moveable index, having a fight moving on 3 
hinge. From the upper part of the fight, to the middle 


of the index, is faſtened a fine hypotenufal luteſtring, to 


give a ſhadow on a line in the middle of the index. The 
circle is crofled at right angles with two threads, from the 
extremities whereof are drawn four lines on the inſide of 
the round box; and there are alſo four lines drawn at 
right angles to each other on the card. 2 10 
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The uſe of the azimuth compaſs is for finding the ſun's 
magnetical azimuth, or amplitude; and thence the varia- 
tion of the compals. | EDS 

COMPASSES, or Pair of Compaſſes, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument, uſed for the deſcribing of circles, and meaſur- 
ing lines ; of which there are ſeveral kinds and con- 
trivances, accommodated to the various uſes they are in- 
tended for: but the firſt invention of compaſſes is aſcribed 
to Talaus, nephew of Daedalus. 

COMPLEMENT, at ſea, fo much as is wanting to com- 
pleat the number of men requiſite for the manning or na- 
vigation of the ſhip. ; 

CoMPLEMENT. of the courſe, in navigation, is the number 
of points the courſe wants of go degrees, or eight points ; 
that is, of a quarter of the compaſs. See Courſe. 

COMPOSITION, or Compounding, in trade, is the con- 
tract between an inſolvent debtor and his creditor, where- 
by the latter agrees to accept a part of the debt in com- 
penſation for the whole, and give a general acquittance 
accordingly. | | 

COMPOST, in agriculture and gardening, a compound, 
or mixture, of earths,dungs,&c. applied by way of manure, 


for the meliorating and improving of ſoils, or aſſiſting the 
natural earth in vegetation. 


COMPOSTELLA New, a city of North America, fituated 
in 110 deg. of W. lon. and 21 deg. of N. lat. in the pro- 
vince of Mexico, and territory of Xaliſco, near the Pacific 
ocean. Sc Spaniſh America. | | | 
CMrosTELLA. A large, elegant, trading city of the 
province of Galicia in Spain, fituated in 9 deg. 15 min. 
of W. lon. and 43 deg. of N. lat. being 300 miles N. 
W. of Madrid, and 47 miles E. of Cape Finiſterre. See 
Spain. | 
COMPOUND, the reſult, or effeꝗq, of a compoſition of 
different things; particularly of medicines, being uſed in 
conttadiſtinction to ſimple : thus apothecaries prepare ſe- 
veral compounds in phyſic ; as alſo compound fomenta- 
tions, and compound waters. | 
COMPRINT, to make a piratical impreſſion of a copy, or 


book,. contrary to the conſent or knowledge of the pro- 
prietor, 5 . 


” 


- COMPROMISE, in trade, to bring a matter to arbitration, 


for reconciling any diſputes between traders, ſo as to pre- 
vent litigation, by leaving the matter to the reference and. 
award of diſintereſted perſons,  _ 5 
COMPTING-Hovse, or Caunting-heuſe, an office, room, 
or place, appointed to take in and ſettle the accompts of a 


merchant, or company. 


COMPTROLLER. See Control er. 


COMPUTATION, the manner of accompting and eſti- 


mating time, weights, meaſures, and monies. 
COMPUTER, or Compatift. See Accomptant. 
CONCEPTION, A city of Chili, in South America, 
ſituated in 79 deg. of W. lon. and 37 deg. of S. lat. 
having a good harbour, and ſubject to Spain. See Spaniſh 
_ America.” i | 3 8 
CONCEPTION, is alſo the capital of the province of Veragua, 
in Mexico, in North America, ſituated in 83 deg: of W. 
lon. and 10 deg. of N. lat. 100 miles W. of Porto Bello. 
See n V 7 i RY. 
CONCESSION, in point of commerce, ſignifies, in gene- 
ral, the extent of a country, wherein a company is per- 
mitted to eſtabliſh themſelves, or to trade excluſively of 
all others: but, in particular, it is ſaid of a country al- 
lotted to inhabitants for grubbing, cultivating, and plant- 


CONCHI. A kind of cinnamon, brought from the Eaſt 


Indies, by the Red ſea, and making a part of the com- 
merce of Cairo; where there ate alſo! two other forts 
ſold; the ceylani, which is the real cinnamon of the iſland 
of Ceylon; and the malabari, which is the grey cinnamon 
of the Portugueſe, ſold for leſs than the ceylani, and little 
eſteemed. See Cinnamon. © ZZ 
COND, Con, or Conn, in the ſea- language, ſigniſies to 
conduct a ſhip in her right courſe; the perſons that conds 
her ſtanding aloft with a compaſs before him, Who gives 
the word of direction to him at the heim how to fteer. 
See Cour/e, and Ker. N T 


CON 
If the ſhip go before the wind, or, as mariners call it, 
betwixt the ſheats, the word is either /arboard, or port 
the helm, according as the conder would have the helm 
put to the right or left ſide of the ſhip ; upon which the 
ſhip always goes the contrary way. 
If he ſays, helm amid ſhip, he would have the ſhip go 
right before the wind, or directly between her two ſheats. 
If the ſhip fails by a wind, or on a quarter wind, the 
word is, a loof, keep your luff, fall nit off, veer no mtre, 
keep her to, touch the wind, have a care of the lee latch : 
all which ex refſions are of the ſame import, implying 
that the ſteerſman ſhould keep the ſhip near the wind. 
On the contrary, if he would have her fail more large, 
or more before the wind, the word is, eaſe the helm, n 
near, or bear up. | 
If he cries feady, it means keep her from going in and 
out, or making yaws, as they call it, howſoever ſhe ſails, 
whether large or before a wind: and when he would have 
her go juſt as ſhe does, he cries, keep her thus, thus, 
CONDECEDO lies in the province of Yucatan, in 
North e 


3 deg. of W. lon. and 21 deg. of 
N. lat. 100 m . of Merida, | 


CONDERS, are perſons who ſtand on high places, near the 
ſea coaſt, during the ſeaſon of the herring-fiſhery, to make 
ſigns, with boughs, and other things, to the fiſhers, which 
way the ſhoal of herrings paſſes ; their courſe being more 
diſcernable to thoſe who ſtand on high cliffs, by means of 
a blue colour they occaſion in the water, than to thoſe 
aboard the veſſels: but theſe conders are alſo called huers, 
balkers, and directors. See Herring fiſhery. | 

CONDORE, or Palo Condore. A little iſland in the Indian 
ocean, ſituated in 106 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and g deg: 

30 min; of N. lat being a fruitful country, with a com- 
modious harbour ; which induced the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company to make a ſettlement here, in 1702 ; but, not 
agreeing with the natives, moſt of their factors were 
murdered by the Cochin-chineſe, and the reſt were ex- 
pelled from thence in 1705. See Indian lands. 


CONDORIN, or Candarin. A ſort of ſmall weight, uſed 


by the Chineſe, particularly thoſe of Canton, for weigh- 
ing and ſelling ſilver, being about 12 Engliſh drams. It 
is alſo a coin worth about £4 of a penny. 55 
COND URI, in the Malayeſe language, or Loga in that of 
Java, is a kind of bean, of a beautiful red, with a black 
ſpot on the ſide, growing in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies, 
and uſed by the Javaneſe and Malayeſe, as a weight for 
gold and ſilver. FR | 


CONES, the fruit of the cypreſs tree. See Cypreſs. 


 CONFECTIONER. A perſon. whoſe trade conſiſts in 


making confeQs or ſweet-meats. | 
CONFECTS, Comfits, or Confectionaries, a denomination 


given to fruits, flowers, herbs, roots, and juices, when 


boiled, and prepared with ſugar, or honey, to diſpoſe them 
to keep, or render them more agreeable to the taſte. The 
ancients only confected with honey; but ſugar is more 
frequently uſed at preſent, by which are produced liquid 
confects, marmalades, jellies, paſtes, dry confects, con- 


ſerves, candies, and dragees or ſugar plumbs. 


Liquid confects are thoſe whoſe fruits, either whole, in 
pieces, in ſeeds, or in cluſters, are confected in a fluid 


tranſparent ſyrup, which takes its colour from that of 
the fruits boiled in it: there is a good deal of art in pre- 


paring theſe well; for if they are too little ſugared they 
turn; and if too much they candy: the moſt eſteemed 


_ of the liquid confects are plumbs, eſpecially thoſe called 


mirabels; as alſo berberies, quinces, apricots, cherries, 


orange · flowers, little green eitrons from Madeira, green 
cCaſſia from the Levant, mirobalans, ginger, and cloves. 


Marmalades are a kind'of paſtes, half liquid, made of the 
pulp of fruits, or flowers, that have ſome conſiſtence; as 
apricots, apples, pears, plumbs, quinces, oranges, and 
ginger; the laſt of which is brought from the Indies by 
way of Holland, and is eſteemed good to revive the na · 
tural heat in old men. r 


Jiellies, are juices of ſeveral fruits, wherein ſugar Ras been 
 diſlolved, and the whole, by boiling, reduced into a pretty 
thick conſiſtence, which are made of various kinds of 


fruits, eſpecially gooſeberries, apples, currants, and quin- 
* Fo oth Sees: 
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ces: however, there are other jellies, made of fleſh, fiſh, CONSUL, was formerly a name given to the chief magi- 


and hartſhorn ; but they are not to be kept, being very 
ſubject to corrupt. | | 
Paſtes, are a kind of marmalades, thickened to that de- 
gree, by boiling, as to aſſume any form, when put into 
little molds and dried in the oven: the moſt in uſe are 
thoſe of gooſeberries, quinces, apples, apricots, and orange- 
flowers ; thoſe of piſtachoes are much eſteemed, and thoſe 
of ginger are brought from the Indies. 


Dry confeQts, are thofe whoſe fruits, after having been 


boiled in the ſyrup, are taken out again, drained, and 
put to dry in an oven; which are made of many kinds of 
fruits, particularly of citron and orange-peel, plumbs, 
pears, cherries, and apricots. : 
Conſerves, are a kind of dry confeds, made with ſugar, 
and parts of flowers, or fruits ; the molt uſual being thoſe 
of betony, mallows, roſemary, capillary herbs, orange- 
flowers, violets, jeſſamin, piſtachoes, citrons, and roſes. 
Candies, are ordinarily entire fruits candied over with 
ſugar, after having been boiled in the ſyrup, which ren- 
ders them like little rocks ed various figures 
and colours, according to the frui oſed within them; 
but the beſt ſort are brought from Italy. | 
Sugar-plumbs, are a kind of little dry confects, made of 
ſmall fruits or ſeeds, little pieces of bark, or odoriferous 
and aromatic roots, incruſted and covered over with a 
hard ſugar, commonly very white; of which there are ſe- 
veral kinds, diſtinguiſhed by various names, ſome being 
made of rasberries, others of berberries, melon-ſeeds, 


piſtachoes, filberds, or almonds ; and others of cinnamon, 


orange-peel, corianders, aniſeed, and carroways. 
Theſe confeclionaries cauſe a great conſumption of fugar, 
and give good encouragement to the ſugar manufactures in 


moſt countries, eſpecially in Genoa, Portugal, and ſuch 


other places as ſupply the conſumption of Spain in theſe 
commodities, which pays annually above a million of 


dollars, or 175,417 l. ſterling, for ſugar, conſerves, and 


other confectionaries. 


CONGO, is a diviſion of the weſtern coaſt of Africa, 


ſituated between 10 and 20 deg. of E. lon. and between 


the equator and 18 deg. of S: lat. comprehending the 
countries of Loango, Angola, and Benguella. See Guinea. 
CONQUERNA, or Conquee. A port-town of Britanny 
in France, ſituated in 3 deg. 50 min. of W.lon. and 47 
deg. 55 min. of N. lat. on the bay of Biſcay. See France. 


 CONQUET. A little port town of France, in the pro- 


vince of Britany, ſituated in 4 deg. 46 min. of W. lon. 


and 48 deg. 26 min. of N. lat. being 8 miles W. of 


Breſt. 


' CONSERVE, in pharmacy and confectionary, a dry con- 


fe, or form of medicine or food, contrived to prefeive 
the flowers, leaves, roots, peels, or fruits of ſeveral ſimples, 
as near as poſſible to what they were when freſh gathered, 
and to give them an agreeable taſte. See Confſect. 


' CONSER VANCY,, or Court of Lord Mayor of London, for the 
conſervation of the river Thames. See Thames, and 


Niver. 


CONSIGN MENT, or Conſignation, the depoſiting any 


ſum of money, bills, papers, or commodities, in ſure 
hand-, either by order of a court of juſtice, in order to 


their being delivered to the perſons they are adjudged to; 


or voluntarily, in order to their being remitted to the 
' perſons they belong to, or ſent to the places they are 
deſtined for. | 
CONSIGNMENT F goods, is the delivering or making 
them over to another; and thus goods are ſaid to be con- 
ſigned to a factor, when they are ſent to him to be ſold ; 
or when a factor ſends back goods to his principal, they 
are ſaid to be conſigned to him. See Fader. 
CONSTANCE Late, or Lake of Cenſiance, in the circle of 
Suabia in Germany, is 21 miles long, and 8 or 10 broad; 
having the river Rhine running through it, with a very 
violent current. — — 9 
CONSTANT winds. See Mind. E 
CONSTANTINOPLE, the metropolis of the Turkiſh 
empire, and called by way of eminence the Porte, being 
one of the ſecureſt and moſt commodious harbours in 
Europe, ſituated in 29 deg. 15 min. of E. lon, and 4 
deg. 30 min. of N. lat. See Turky. | 
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ſtrates of the Roman commonwealth ; but, at preſent, is 
uſed for an officer eſtabliſhed, by virtue of a commiſſion 
from a ſovereign prince, or ſtate, in the ports and faQo. 
ries of the Levant; as alſo on the coaſts of Barbary, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Italy, and other foreign countries of any 
conſiderable trade. 'T heſe commiſſions are ſeldom granted 
to perſons under the age of 30 years: they are to keep up 
a correſpondence with the miniſters of their country re. 
ſiding in the courts where their conſulates depend; their 
buſineſs being to ſupport the commerce, and the intereſt 
of the nation; to diſpoſe of the ſums given, and the pre. 
ſents made, to the lords and principals of places; to ob- 
tain their protection, and prevent the inſults of the natives 
on the merchants of the nation: but when the conſulate 
is vacant, the moſt ancient of the deputies or factors of the 
nation are to diſcharge the function thereof, till the ya- 
cancy be filled up. | YL 
The conſul ought to be a native of the country he repre. 
ſents, and not to have the permiſſion of merchandiſing : 
becauſe, in the firit place, if they are ſtrangers, they have 
in general too little regard for the nation to be entruſted 
with its intereſts ; and, in the latter, they are appointed 
to be judges in many concerns of trade and navigation; as 
alſo to take care that captains, and other mariners, as 


well as traders, who are ſubjects, obſerve the orders and 


inſtructions of their ſovereign ; and, therefore, ought not 
to be judge and party, as they would be, if they were al- 
| lowed to trade, or act as agents. From this inconſiſtence, 
and for no other reaſons, Lewis XIV. of France gave 
repeated orders, in the year 1691, prohibiting all ſorts of 
trade to the French conſuls, their officers, domeſtics, and 
other dependants, directly or indirectly, under the penalty 
of loſing their places, and a fine of 3000 livres. 
The conſuls are to call to the aſſemblies, which they ſhall 


hold for the affairs of commerce, all the merchants of 


their nation, captains, and patrons, upon the place ; and, 
as to their juriſdictions, they are to act in conformity to 
the cuſtoms and treaties made with the princes' where 
they reſide : the French conſuls are alſo to keep exact 
memoirs of the important office of their conſulſhip, and 
ſend them once a year to the ſecretary of ſtate who has the 
management of maritime affairs. | 


The principal conſuls belonging to the Britiſh nation, are 


thoſe of Liſbon in Portugal; Madrid, Cadiz, and Alicant, 
in Spain ; Naples, and Leghorn, in Italy : the conſulſhip 
of Lisbon is worth 2000 1. a year: but the vice- con- 
fulſhip of Madeira is now rendered independent of the 
conſul at Lisbon, whoſe ſalary ariſes out of a duty charged 
on all the Britiſh commodities imported into the Portu- 
gueſe dominions, which is generally the caſe with all the 
other Britiſh conſuls; but the French conſuls are allowed 
a certain ſum from the government. There are alſo Bri- 
tiſh conſuls at Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, in Barbary; 
at Grand Cairo in Egypt ; at Smyrna, Aleppo, and other 
places of Turky ; at Bergen, in Norway, and ſome other 
principal ports. 3 A 
By the treaty of Utrecht, between Great Britain and 
Spain, it was agreed, that the Britiſh conſul reſiding in any 
of the Spaniſh dominions, ſlliould be named by the Britiſh 


monarch, and ſhould uſe, and exerciſe, the full power 


as any conſuls ever had. The eſtates of Britiſh ſubjects 
dying inteſtate in Spain, were alſo to be inventoried by 
fuch conſul, and put into the hands of two or three mer- 
chants nominated by him, for the ſecurity thereof, and 
benefit of the proprietors and creditors : which was allo 
confirmed by the treaty. of Aix la Chapelle. 


ConsvLs, alfo denote judges, elected among merchants and 


dealers, in ports and trading towns, particularly in France 
and Spain, to terminate on the ſpot, without fee or pro- 
ceſs, ſuch differences and demands as ariſe relating to 
merchandiſes, bills of exchange, and other articles 0 
commerce. The firſt juriſdiction of cgnſuls eſtabliſhed in 
France is that of Tholouſe, the edict of whoſe eſtabliſh- 
ment bears date in 1549, under the reign of King Hen!) 
II.: that of Paris followed 14 years after wards, till, by 
degrees, they were eſtabliſned in moſt of the conſiderable 
trading towns in that kingdom, being a kind of cout: 
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merchant; and if introduced in Great Britain may prove of 
reat utility to its trading intereſt. ; 
CONSUMPTION, in trade, implies the demand there is 
for any commodity, whether to be ſent abroad, or uſed at 
home, diſtinguiſhed by the terms of foreign and home 
- conſumption. ny i 
CONTENT, in trade, is the eapacity, or ſolid meaſure of a 
thing: thus a load of hewn timber has 50 cubic fert for its 


content: the content of a beer g llon is 282 cubic inches; 


of the wine gellon 231, and the gallon of dry meaſure 
272. It alſo ſignifies the wares contained in a caſt or 
bale; and likewiſe the ſubſtance of a letter, order, or 
ill. | _— 
CONTESSA. A port-town of Turky, in the province of 
Macedonia, ſituated in 25 deg. of E. lon. and 41 deg. of 
N. lat. at the bottom of a bay in the European Archipe- 
lago. See Turky. ; 
CONTINENT, in geography, is rerra firma, main-land, or 
a large extent of a country, not interrupted by ſeas ; uſed 
in contradiſtingion to an ifland, : 
The world is ordinarily divided into two grand continents, 
the Old and the New ; the former comprehending Europe, 


Aſia, and Africa; and the latter North and South Ame 


rica: but ſome authors are of opinion, that the two grand 
continents are, in reality, no more than one; imagining 
the northern parts of Tartary to run out, and meet thoſe 
of North America: beſides, it is alſo doubted whether 
Japan be an iſland, or joined to the continent; and the 
ſame may be ſaid of California. 

CONTRA, a Latin word, ſignifying on the other, or con- 


trary fide, which is much uſed in merchants accompte, 


where, when any perſon or accompt has been charged 
with a debt, to ſettle how much is due from him or it, 
they enquire what he has delivered or paid, with which 
they credit the contra or oppoſite ſide of the accompt, 
and then adjuſt it, by ſubtracting the amount of the leſſer 
{ide out of the amount of the greater. 
CONTRABAND. A prohibited commodity, or a mer- 
chandiſe bought or ſold, imported or exported, in pre- 
judice, and contrary to the laws and ordinances of a ſtate, 


or the public prohibitions of the ſovereign : the word 
being derived from the Italian contrabando, or contrary to 


edict. 


 ConTRABAND goids, are not only liable themſelves to con- 


fiſcation, but alſo ſubject thereto all other allowed mer- 
chandizes found with them in the ſame box, or bale, to- 
gether with the ſhips, veſlels, horſes, and carriages, which 
conduct them. | 55 
There are contraband goods which, beſides confiſcation, 
are prohibited on pain of death; as India and China ſtuffs, 
linens, and other things, in France. | 
In England there are are two principal contrabands for 
exportation, wools and live ſheep, which all ſtrangers 
are prohibited from carrying out, on pain of. having the 
right-hand cut off: the bther, that of ſheeps ſkins, and 
calf ſkins, which all foreigners are prohibited from export- 
ing upon pain of the ſame penalty, yet the ſubjects of 
England 1 
England. See sl. 


Other contrabands for exportation are raw horns, white- 
aſhes, utenſils for the woollen manufacture, ſtocking- 


looms, or any part thereof, fullers earth, and all raw 
hides or ſkins. 8 E TEE: 

Of goods contraband as to the. import, there are above 
fifty in the lifts made in 1662, and there are twenty- 
five of them which now ſtand in the book of rates; the 
non-execution of the acts of / parliament whereby they 
were impoſed, ſeeming to have reſtored the others to the 
freedom of importation. Na t 0 EEE 
The chief of thoſe ſtill contrabanded, and not rated, are 
woollen caps, woollen cloths, ſaddles and harneſs, dice, 
billiards, all ſorts of tanned or dreſſed hides, dreſſed furs, 
all ſorts of ſhoemakers ware, locks, ſeveral ſorts of cut- 
lers ware, all painted goods, except paper; wires, gold 
and ſilver leaf, and horns for lanthorns. int 
Since the year 1662 ſeveral other commodities have 
made contraband, particularly ſilk and galloons, laces, 
embroidery, fringes, buttons, and other ſilk and thread 


e allowed to tranſport the ſame from France to- 


been 
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C ON 
manufactures; as alſo black taffeties, called alamidet, of 
luteſtring, and cambrics. See Sling. | 
The merchandiſe whoſe importation is prohibited in 
France, under the penalty of confiſcation, are gold, ſilver, 
and filk ſtuffs, ſtuffs of the bark of trees, cotton, and 
the bark of Indian trees ; ſtuffs of thread dyed, or painted, 
looking-glaſſes of all ſorts, Venice points, linens, cottons, 
and muſlins ; callicoes, either white, painted, dyed, or 
of all ſorts and faſhions ; laftly, foreign ſalt, and certain 
oils extracted from fiſh. h 
Gold and filver are prohibited exportation in Spain and 
Portugal : but, notwithſtanding, the greateſt part of them 
are conveyed into other countries, Sf 
In 1719 and 1720 an attempt was made in the Britiſh 
parliament to paſs a bill for putting gold and filver, 
whether in coined ſpecies or otherwiſe, among the num- 
ber of contraband goods for exportation, but in vain, by 
reaſon of the ſtrong oppoſition made by thoſe who en- 
riched themſelves by the export of theſe metals, which, by 
the laws of the kingdom, are allowed to be ſent away, 
upon entering the, paying the duty of the export, and 
making oath of Meir being foreign; that is, of their 
not being the coin, or the plate, of the Britiſh kingdom, 
melted down. as 
It may be judged whether thoſe who promoted the bill, 
were for the intereſt of the nation from this; that, in the 
ſingle month of September 1720, there were entered at 
the cuſtom-houſe in London 468,119 ounces of gold, 
and 4000 ounces of ſilver for Holland; 12,320 ounces of 
gold for France; 197 ounces of gold, and 5048 ounces of 
ſilver for Portugal; and 19340 ounces of filver for the Eaſt 
Indies, excluſive of what was exported fraudently, by 
private perſons, without paying the duties. | 
This ſhews, indeed, the plenty of gold and ſilver in Eng- 
land; but, at the ſame time, manifeſts the danger it is in 
of being at length exhauſted. | 


Oo 


A mutual conſent of two or more parties, 
who - promiſe, and oblige themſelves, to perform ſome 
work or undertaking, pay a certain ſum, or the like : 
ſo that ſales, exchanges, and agreements, for furniſhing 
large quantities of goods, are ſo many different ſpecies of 
contracts, | | 5 
CONTRACTATION. A court eſtabliſhed at Cadiz, in 
Spain, for managing the affairs and commerce of the 
Weſt Indies, being compoſed of a preſident, two aſſeſ- 
ſors, a fiſcal, two ſecretaries, and an officer charged with 
the accompts. 1 | i 
CONTRACTION, in trade, is the ſame as abreviation, 
in writing words by paris, as cent. for centum, ii for per, 
and the like. . N 
CONTRA-YERVA, or Counter-poiſon, a root brought 
from Peru, eſteemed an alexiterial, and a ſovereign anti- 
dote againſt poiſon; the root being ſmaller than that of 
the iris, reddiſh without and white within, knotty and 
fibrous: but to be good it muſt be new, heavy, and of 
a duſky red colour; in ſmell reſembling fig- leaves, and its 
taſte aromatic, accompanied with ſomewhat of acrimony. 
There is an officinal compoſition, which takes its name 
from this root, prepared with teſtaceous powders, called 
lapis contra-yerva : both the root and lapis are of great 
efficacy in the ſmall pox, meaſles, fevers, and all caſes 
where either a diaphoreſis or perſpiration is required. 
There is another kind of contra-yerva brought from Vir- 
ginia, uſually called Viperina, very aromatic, ſeldom pre- 
ſcribed, tho? ſaid to have the ſame ſucceſs againſt poiſons 
and venoms with the contra yerva of Peru. 
CON TRIBUTION, the payment of each pefſon's quota, 
or the part he is to bear in ſome expence; which is either 
voluntary or involuntary ; the former being taxes and 
- impoſts ; the latter expences for carrying on ſome under- 
taking for the intereſt of the community; and, in trade, 
it implies the ſame as average. See Average. 
ON TROL, Comptrel, or Controle, is properly a double 
-regiſter kept of acts, iſſues,” and receipts of money, by 
the officers, or commiſſioners, in the revenue, or navy, 
to perceive the true ſtate thereof; as alſo to certify the 
truth, and the due keeping of th acts ſubject to that en- 
regiſterment. Hence, | hy, 64 VS | BOW 6 44 2 4 ; | | 5 
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Cox TROLLER, or Comptroller, an officer eſtabliſhed to con- 
trol or overſee public accompts, and to certify, on oc- 
calion, whether things have been controlled or not; as 
the controller-general, and other controllers of the cuſtoms, 
controller of the exciſe, controller of the navy, and con- | 
troller of the mint. _ CONVOY-loers, is a term at Amſterdam, for a kind 6f 


CON VENTION, in a commercial ſenſe, ſign fies a treaty, 
contract, or agreement, between two nations, prelimi- 
nary to ſomething more material for adjuſting any dif- 
ferences relative to trade and navigation, and other public 
concerns; ſuch as the convention between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Spain, concluded, on the 3d of Janu- 
ary 1739, at one of the palaces belonging to his Catholic 

Majeſty, called the Pardo, which was repugnant to the 

withes and expectations of the generality of the Britiſh 
people, and brought on a war between the two nations 

that continued exactly eight years and eight months. 

CONVOY, or Eſcort, a ſea-term, ſignifying one or more 
veſſels of war, intruſted with the conducting of a fleet of 
merchants, ſerving as a watch, and protection from the 
inſults of the enemies of the ſtate, og of pirates. 

The men of war ufed as convoys, bythe Engliſh, French, 
Portugueſe, and Dutch, are uſually from 40 to 50 guns, 
and ſeldom ſo large as a 60 gun ſhip : but it is neceſſary 
to determine the convoy by the ſituation of the times, as 
it is peace or war; for upon ſome occaſions a ſlight force 
is ſufficient ; at another time a large ſquadron will not 
only be neceſſary, but even inſufficient, as it was found 
to be the caſe of the powerful French ſquadron, that was 
convoying a very rich Spaniſh flota in the year 1702, 
when it was obliged to quit its courſe to Andaluſia, 
- whither it was bound, and was defeated by the Engliſh 
at Vigo, who plundered all the wealth of the galeons : 
ſuch alſo was the conſequence of the French ſquadron. 
under Commodore M'Nemarra in the year 1745, when 
Vice-admiral Townſhend defeated him, an: took 30 of 
the merchantmen under his convoy, in ſight of Martinico : 
the ſame happened to the French ſquadron commanded 
by Commodore Jonquiere, who was defeated in 1747, 
by the Britiſh admirals Anſon and Warren, as he was 
convoying a fleet to Canada: and ſuch alſo happened in 
the ſame year to another French ſquadron, under Com- 
modore Letenduer, who, in conveying 252 fail of. mer- 
chant ſhips from France to the Weſt Indies, was inter- 
cevted, and defeated, by Rear-admiral Hawke, off Cape 
Finiſterre. | 


By the reſolutions of the Britiſh houſe of commons, the 
requiring or receiving of money, by the commanders of 


men of war, from ſhips under their convoy, is declared 
illegal, oppreſſive to merchants, and deſtructive to trade. 
In purſuance whereof the complaints of the London mer- 
cChants againſt ſeveral commanders of ſhips for exacting 
money for convoys were heard at the bar of the houſe, on 
the 18th of November 1689, when captain Churchill, 
a member, was pa'ticularly charged with having exacted 
40 l. of Emanuel Hudſon, and others; and, the captain 


having been heard in his place, it was reſolved, that he 


was guilty of requiring and n for convoys; 
and that he ſhould be committed to the Tower for the 
ſame; which was done the ſame day: but he was aftet- 
wards releaſed, on his petitioning the houſe, and acknow- 
leqdging his fault, without any further puniſnment 
By the ſtatute of the 22d of George II. for explaining 
and reducing into one act of parliament, the laws re- 
lating to the government of the royal navy, it was 
enacted, That the officers and ſeamen of all ſhips ap- 


pointed for convoy of merchant-ſhips, or of any other, 


ſhould diligently attend upon that, charge, without delay, 
according to their inſtructions : and whoſoever ſhould be 
faulty therein, and ſhould not perform their duty, and de- 
fend the ſhips and goods in their convoy, without either 
diverting to other parts or occaſions; or refuſing, or neg- 
lecting, to fight in their defence, if they be aſſailed; or 
running away cowardly, and fubmitting the convoy to 
peril and hazard; or ſhould. demand, or exact, any mo- 
ney- or other reward, from any merchant or maſter, for 


convoying of any veſſels intruſted to their care; or ſhould 


miſuſe the maſters or mariners thereof, they ſhould be 
condemned to make reparation of the damage to the mer- 


COP 
chants, owners, anJ others, as the court of admiralty 
ſhould adjudge ; and alſo be puniſhed according to 


the quality of their offences by death, or other puniſh. 
ment, according as ſhould be adjudged by the court. 


martial 


public factors, whoſe buſineſs it is to obtain from the con- 
voy, or cuſtom-houſe, all the expeditions, acquitments, 
and paſſports merchants want for the entry, or going 
out of their merchandiſe ; each merchant having uſually 
his convoy-looper ; there being few, or ſcarce any mer. 
chants who trouble themſelves to go to the cuſtom-houſe. 
This term of convoy has ſeveral ſignifications in Hol- 
land; wheae it is applied to the chambers of the colleges 
of the admiralty, which diſtribute paſſports ; and, in ge- 
neral, convoi-gelt implies the duties of importation and 
exportation paid to theſe colleges ; in which ſenſe the term 
is alſo uſed at Bourceaux in France. 
CONWAY. A ſmall port-town of Carnarvonſhire, in 
North Wales, ſituated in 3 deg. 50 min. of W. lon. and 
z deg. 20 min. of N. lat. at the mouth of the river Con- 
Way. 
COOK. A perſon that makes it his occupation to dreſs 
food for others, either plain, or according to the peculiar 
manner of different countries. 
Cooks company of London, is a fraternity incorporated by 
letters-patent, of the 22d of Edward IV. dated the 11th 
of July 1480, by the name of The maſters, and gover- 
nors, and commonalty of the myſtery of cooks in London; 
by wt:ich charter, every member of the company, before 
he is admitted into the freedom, is to be preſented to the 
Lord Mayer: the corporation having 2 maſters, 2 war- 
dens, 25 aſſiſtants, and 78 liverymen ; who, upon their 
admiſſion into the livery, pay each a fine of 10 l. and they 
have a convenient hall in Alderſgate-ſtreet, to manage 
their affairs in. | Ex | 
COOM, is a term for that fort of ſoot which gathers over 
the mouth of an oven. e 
Coom, or Caomb. An Engliſh dry meaſure, for corn, peaſe, 
and beans ;, being 4 buſhels, each buſhel 4 pecks, and each 
peck 2 gallons, 8 lb. or pints the gallon. 8 
COOPER. A perſon whoſe trade conſiſts in making bar- 
rels, tubs, and other wooden veſſels of capacity, for con- 
taining liquor, packing up goods, and other purpoſes. 
CooPERs company of London, was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 16th of Henry VII. in 1501, by the ſtyle of 
'The maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants, of the company of 
coopers of London, and ſuburbs of the ſame city ; who, 
by an act of parliament in the ſucceeding reign, were im- 
Powered to ſearch, and gauge, all beer, ale, and ſoap 
veſſels within the city of London, and two miles round 
the ſuburbs of the ſame z for which they were allowed one 
farthing for each caſk. a Ye ee 
The company is governed by a maſter, 3 wardens, and 
20 aſſiſtants; who have a livery of 244 of their members, 
whoſe fine of admiſſion is 151. with a ſtately hall in Ba- 
ſinghall- ſtreet, to tranſact their buſineſs in. | 
COOS, or Longo. An ifland of the Turkiſh Archipelago, 
ſituated in 27 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. of N. 
lat. on the S. W. coaſt of Natolia, and ſubject to the 
Grand Signior. Sce Turky. - = „ 
COPAL. A gum, or reſin, of an agreeable ſmell, reſem- 
bling that of frankincenſe, brought from New Spain, 
where it oozes from inciſions made in the bark of a large 
tree, much after the manner in which the vine yields its 
blood, when cut in the ſpring. The Indians uſe it to 
burn on their altars; but, among Europeans, it is uſed 
againſt diſorders of the heart, having a warming, reſolv- 
ing, and humectating power. It is very ſcarce; and, 
when good, ſhould * of a fine tranſparent yellow, 
melting eaſily either in the mouth or fire: though, for 
want of this, another kind is brought from the An- 
tilles, which is almoſt the only one known among drug- 
gifts its chief conſumption being in the making of var- 
nith. ** tr eie 
COPALXOCOTL. A gum growing in New Spain, 
called by the Indians pompogua, and by the Spaniards c- 
riſe gommeuſo; which is a ſpurious copal, having leaves 
like thoſe of the European cherry- tree, and fruit like * 
5 2 | 5 apple 
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apple· tree. The apples it produces are ſweet, but aſtrin- 
gent; from which there diſtils a kind of glutinous juice, 
whereof a topic remedy is made againſt the fever ; tho 


COP 


eſſayers, to try and purify their metals, otherwiſe called 
tefl. See Refining, 


COPPER. A hard, dry, heavy, ductile metal, found in 


. it is likewiſe proper for bloody emiſſions; its wood, which mines in ſeveral parts of Europe, but moſt abundantly in 
5 is eaſily cut, but never ſplits, ſmells and looks like the true Sweden; being the moſt ductile and malleable of all me- 
&.- copal. 5 h | tals, after gold and ſilver, abounding much 1n vitriol and 
I COPARTNERS. Any number of perſons, who have an ſulphur: being found in globes, or ſtones, of various 
2 i i i101 ſe of forms and colours, which are firſt be ſmall and waſhed 
Mp equal ſhare or intereſt in a joint ſtock, for the u , aten ſm x 


and then ſmelted into ſalmons, or cakes of copper, which 
is the common metal, 


2 . term in mining, for the farm or duty paid for | | 
55 n TE Roſe CoPPER, is the ordinary ſort, rendered more pure and 


ore in the King's field in Derbyſhire ; alſo the name af a 


barzain or contract, at a certain rate or price, by the load. 
COPEAC, Copec, or Copeke, is a coin ſtruck and current in 
Ruſſia; of which there are two kinds, one of gold, and 
the other of ſilver. of ee, 
The copeac of gold is worth about 15. 7d. ſterling ; but 
it is current in all the Ruſſian territories for ſomewhat 
more; which occaſions the merchants to think it got ad- 
viſable to export it from Muſcovy, though it is of a pretty 
good fineneſs; becauſe, upon the current footing, there 
would be ſometimes 20 per cent. loſs. But this coin is of 
a late date; for till the year 1636, when the ambaſſadors 
of Hclſtein were at Moſcow, all the coins were either 
copeacs of ſilver, or other ſmall ſpecie. | 
The copeac of ſilver is of an oval figure, worth ſomewhat 
more than a halfpenny fterling ; though it is always cur- 
rent for about 3 farthings. | 
All theſe copeacs, whether of gold, or filver, are ſlamped 
the ſame way; having, on one ſide, the arms of the ſtate; 
and on the reverſe, the name of the monarch under whom 
they have been ſtruck, and that of the town where they 
have been coined ; theſe places being Peterſburgh, Moſ- 
cow, Novogrod, Twere, and Pleſcow. 
COPENHAGEN, is the capital of the kingdom of Den- 
mark, ſituated in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 55 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. on the eaſtern ſhore of the iſland of Zealand, 
upon a fine bay of the Baltic ſea, near the ſtrait called the 
Sound; having a commodious harbour, not diſtant above 
16 miles from the coaſt of Schonen in Sweden. See Den- 
COPHTIS. A name given to the Chriſtian inhabitants of 
Egypt. See Egypt. 09 PIs a 5 
COFIAGO. A port-town of Chili, in South America, 
ſituated in 75 deg. of W, lon. and 25 deg. of S. lat. on 
the coaſt of the Pacific ocean, and at the mouth of a ri- 
ver of the ſame name. See Spaniſh America. | oy 
OPIVI, Capivi, Coplapo, or Cupayba. A balm, or bal- 
ſam, of a thinner conſiſtence than common turpentine, 
but much more fragrant, oozing out of inciſions made in 
a tree, which grows near Copiapo in Chili, and in ſeveral 
places of Braſil; being of great uſe in medicine, eſpecially 


in ſeminal weakneffes, diſtempers of the breaſt and lungs; 


as allo in diarrhæas of long continuance ; and the Jews 


uſe it to ſtop the flux of blood, after circumciſion : when 


beautiful, by melting it again once or twice, and adding 
a quantity of tin and antimony, 


Virgin CopPEnR, is that which is ſometimes found native and 


pure in the mines, either in form of threads, or in flakes, 
plates, grains, or other maſles and lumps. 

Of a mixture of copper, and lapis calaminaris, is formed 
braſs, which the French call caivre jaune, or yellow cop- 
per, in contradiſtinction to natural copper, which they 
call cuivre rouge, or red copper. Sce Braſs. | 


Bell-metal is madg of copper, melted together with 22 
or 23 pounds of me tin to the hundred weight of cop- 


per; and copper melted in equal quantities with braſs, 
makes what the French call bronze, uſed for figures and 
ſtatues. See Bell m tal. | | 


A great conſumption of copper and braſs ariſe; from the 


manufacture of hard-wares, particularly candleſticks, but- 
tons, nails, buckles, ſtoves, kettles, kitchen furniture, 
and other articles; of which the moſt conſiderable quan- 
tities are ſent from Germany, by the way of Holland, to 
ſupply the ſouthern parts of Europe : another great article 

in the conſumption of copper reduced to braſs, is in the 


foundery of artillery; and a third in the foundery of 


bells. | 
The Spaniards are plentifully ſupplied with this metal 


from New Spain, the iſland of Cuba, Porto Rico, and 


the kingdom of Chili, whence it comes over without far- 
ther improvement than that of the firſt fuſion, being 
formed by a mould into round cakes, each of them about 


three arrobs in weight, or 73 Ib.; in which ſhape it is 
very conveniently, and without charge, brought over, 


ſerving as ballaſt for the ſhipping; and this the Spaniards 
affirm to exceed the Barbary copper, by coming up en- 
tirely to the ſtandard and perfection it ought to have for 


founding good braſs artillery ; inſiſting that it equals, and 


may even excel that of Sweden and Hungary. 


The copper-mines of Hungary are near a little town called 


Hem*ground ; where the ore is fo rich, that in 100 lb. 
they got from 20 to 601b. of copper. The beſt Engliſh 
mines of copper are in Coniſton-fells, near Keſwick, in 
Cumberland, where there are ten works; the ore being 
worth from 8s. to 2s. 6d. the kibble, or horſe-load ;-it 


being firſt beaten very ſmall, waſhed and ſifted through an 


iron ſieve, then meaſured or weighed. 


good, it ſhould be thick, of an amber colour, and of 
an aromatic odour; when clear, and too liquid, it is a ſign 
that it has been extracted out of ſeaſon, or ſophiſticated by 
ſome other mixture; which is eaſily diſcovered by letting 
a drop fall into cold water; when, if the drop goes to the 
bottom without diffolution, or keeps its figure, it is an 
infallible ſign of its goodneſs : if, on the contrary, it ſwims 
on the ſurface of the water, it is bad. 
COPOU. A kind of Chineſe linen, made from an herb 
called co, found chiefly in the province of Fokien; which 
is a kind of ſerpentine ſhrub, or rather a kind of ivy; but 
with round, foft leaves, green within, whitiſh and cot- 


_ Swediſh copper in leaves is worth about 61. 2s. 6d. the 
hundred; and the plate copper, or copper money, is 
worth about 51. the hundred; Norway copper is worth 
about 51. 18s. and Japan copper 61. 28. the hundred. 
By the ſtatute of the 9th and 10th of William III. it was 
enacted, That it ſhould be lawful for Britiſh ſubjects to 
export all ſuch eopper- bars as ſhould be imported from fo- 
. reign parts, as well as copper made of Engliſh ore, and 
upon exportation ſhould draw back all duties, ſaving half 
the old ſubſidy. But, by the ſtatute of the 12th of Queen 
Anne, no drawback is to be allowed on the exportation 
of any copper, except ſuch as ſhall be imported from the 


tonned without, and much larger than thofe of European _ Faſt Indies, and the coaſt of e only; which act, 
Ivy. e bf Eng tet v7 Toes by another of the 1 5th and 16th of George II. is conti- 
The little ſtem making the body, and cottoned like tbe nued till the year 1756. And, by the ſtatute of the 8th 


leaves, produces the hemp; which being ſteeped in wa- 
ter, is ſtripped of its firſt ſkin ; though this is good for 
nothing: the 'fecond, which is very fine, being what is 
uſed, by dividing it only with the hand, without beating 
or ſpinning. ney gh EE rt ace EET 


. 


of George I. copper-ore of the production of the Britiſh 

- plantations is reſtrained to be .imported into Great Bri- 

X tain. f | Pay 710 „ a 
Corr ER companies. The Engliſh copper company. was incor- 
porated by letters- patent, dated the 22d of September 

_ 1691, by the appellation of The governor and company 

of copper-miners in England; which was confirmed by 

. Queen Anne ia 1710; and, by ſubſequent grants, their 

power of working of mines was extended to all 1 


The linen made tfiereof is tranſpatent, and pretty fine 3 
but fo light, that it is ſcarce felt in wearing, and is worn 
in ſultry weather, with ſurtouts of the cha? See Chg: _ 
COPPEL, Copel, or Cuppet. A veſſel uſed by refers, and 


r 
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Ireland and New England ; the corporation conſiſting of 


a governor, deputy-governor, and 18 aſſiſtants; who have 


their office in Birch-lane, Canon-ſtreet, London. 


The Welch Copper company was incorporated in 1694, by the 


ſtyle of The governor and company of copper mines in the 
principality of Wales ; by which charter they are allowed 
to purchaſe lands and tenements in mortmain, without li- 
mitation : but though this corporation, by their title, ſeem 
to be confined to the mines in Wales, they are now at 
work on ſeveral mines in England, and have their office 
in Philpot lane, London. 
COPPERAS. A mineral formed in copper-mines, and pro- 
perly a kind of vitriol. See Vitriol. 
There is copperas of England, Germany, Cyprus, Hun- 
gary, and Italy; which only differ from each other in co- 
lour, richneſs, and perfeCtion, being all the ſame mi- 
neral, ; | 
Copperas is purified and prepared in the ſame manner as 
allum and faltpetre, by paſſing through ſeveral lixiviums, 
till wholly reduced to cryſtal. 
TVhite copteras is that of Germany, which, before whiten- 
ing, is of a bluiſh green, clear, ani tranſparent, being 
formed in cakes of 40 or 50 lb. each: the Engliſh is of a 
fine green; that of Cyprus, and Hungary, of a ſky blue; 
that of Italy, likewiſe green, and as tranſparent as glaſs, 
The ordinary Engliſh copperas is made of a kind of ſtone 
found on the ſea-ſhore, in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and ſo weſt- 
ward, abounding much with iron, and uſually called gold 
ſtones, from their colour; of which there are conſiderable 
works at Deptford in Kent; many chemiſts diſſolving 
this, and ſhooting it again, for the common ſalt of ſteel. 
Copperas is of conſiderable uſe in many preparations, but 
eſpecially in dying of woollen cloths and hats black, in 
making ink, and in tanning and drefling leather. It alſo 
affords an oil, and a kind of Spaniſh brown for painters. 
COPPICE, or Cipſe. A little wood, conſiſting of under- 
woods, that may be cut at 12 or 15 years growth, _ _ 


a book given to print from; the property, or copy-right, 
of which is in the author, or his employers, which is ſe- 
cured to them by acts of parliament. See Books. | 
COQUIMBO. A port-town of Chili, in South America, 
ſituated in 75 deg. 10 of min. W. lon. and 30 deg. of S. 
Jat, at the mouth of the river Coquimbo, on the Pacihc 
ocean. See Spaniſh America. : 
CORACLE, or Curricle. A ſmall boat, uſed by the fiſher- 
men on the river Severn, particularly thoſe of Shrewſ- 
bury ; being made of oſiers, and covered with a bull's hide. 


CORAL. A production of the ſea, uſually ranked among 


marine plants ; the nature of which is very difficult to de- 
termine. The antients, without heſitation, took it for a 
ſtone; moſt of the moderns held it a vegetable; but of 
late days, M. de Reaumur maintains it to be partly plant, 
and partly ſtone ; while another curious and able natura- 
lift, who has much ſtudied the productions of the ſea, al- 
moſt ranks it in the number of animals, as imagining it 
the work of certain ſea- inſects; which opinion is now fo 
well eſtabliſhed, that all other ſentiments ſeem almoſt pre- 
cluded. P. Kircher ſuppoſes entire foreſts of it at the bot- 
tom of the ſea; and M. Tournefort maintains, that it 
_ evidently multiplies by ſeed, though neither its lower nor 
ſeed are known: but the Count de Marſigli has diſcovered 


ſome parts therein, which ſeem to ſerve the purpoſe of 


ſeed and flowers. 5 | 
There are properly but three kinds of coral, red, white, 
and black; the white is the rareſt, and moſt eſteemed ; 


but the red is generally uſed in medicine, which muſt be 


choſen thick, ſmooth, ſhining, of a beautiful red, and not 
covered with any tartareous matter; its chief uſe being in 
chaplets, beads, and other toys; of which the Engliſh ſend 


great quantities to Guinea; and the Eaſt India company 


export coral to India. 
There is a kind of white coral pierced full of holes, and a 

black coral, named a»tipates, appearing of a different na- 
ture from the reſt, but of no uſe. © * 


Artificial Cox Al, is made of cinnabar well beaten; a layer 


whereof is applied on a piece of wood,' well dried and po- 


- liſhed, firſt moiſtened with ſize; the whole is again po- 


| liſhed, and for varniſh rubbed over with the white of an 
egg · | + 


COPY, among bookſellers, is the manuſcript, or original of 


=. 


large fluxes of the menſtrua, of ſervice in the fluor albus, 


CoRAL company, or Baſtion company of France. See African 


CoRAL fiſhery. The time for fiſhing coral, is from April 


half a dozen boats to draw; but if this rope happens to 


CORALLINE, or Sa-. A plant found adhering to 


ment in rock-work à the beſt is greeniſh, the worſt aſh- 


CORD, or Chord. An aſſemblage of ſeveral threads of 
CoRD of wood, A certain quantity of wood for burning; 


high, and eight feet apart, being four feet broad, or deep; 
and all burning wood not exceeding 18 inches circumfe- 


CORDAGE, in the ſea-language, is uſed in general for all 


Koi cables. See Cable, and Stor 45. 


COR 
Coral gives title to an officinal compoſition, called rug 
of coral, ſometimes preſcribed by phyſicians; as is like- 
wiſe the powder of coral, finely ground, levigated on a 
marble, and made up in a proper form. - 


The virtues attributed to coral, and its preparations, are, 
that it is cardiac, and therefore of uſe in diarrhzas, too 


and to prevent miſcarriages : beſides, it is uſed in com- 
mon as a teſtaceous powder in the diſeaſes of children; 
an] there is alſo a magiſterial tincture, and a ſalt, ex- 
tracted from it by chymiſts. 


companies. 


to July : the places are the Perſian gulph, Red ſea, coaſts 
of Africa towards the Baſtion of France, the iſles of Ma- 
jorca and Corſica, and the coaſts of Provence and Cata- 
lonia ; the method of fiſhing being nearly the ſame in all 
places; and that uſed at the Baſtion of France, where 
there is an eſtabliſhed fiſhery, under the direction of a 
company at Marſeilles, is as follows. a 
Seven or eight men go in a boat, commanded by the pa- 
tron or proprietor; the caſter throws his net, if the ma- 
chine wherewith he tears up the coral from the bottom of 
the ſea may be ſo called, and the other fix manage the 
boat. The net is compoſed of two beams tied acroſs, 
with a leaden weight to preſs them down; to the beams 
is faſtened a great quantity of hemp looſely twiſted round, 
among which they mix ſome ſtrong nets : in which con- 
dition the machine is let down into the ſea; and when the 
coral is pretty ſtrongly embarraſſed in the hemp and the 
nets, they draw it out with a rope, which they unwind 
according to the depth, and which ſometimes requires 


break, the fiſhermen are in great danger of drowning. Be- 
fore the fiſhermen go out, they agree on the price of the 
coral, which is ordinarily at the rate of 45s. 6 d. per 
pound; and when the fiſnery is over, which in a ſeaſon 
uſually amouts to 25 quintals of coral each boat, it is di- 
vided into 13 parts; the patron whereof, or maſter co- 
raller, has four, the caſter two, and each of the ſix com- 
panions one, the 13th being reſerved for the company. 
There is alſo a kind of wood growing in the Antilles 
iſlands called coral-wood, which is uſed in turnery and 
inlaid work. A | | | 


rocks, ſhells, and even to coral; having no ſtem, but its 
branches ſhooting immediately out of the root. 
Its uſe in medicine is not very conſiderable; though it is 
ſuppoſed to be of ſome effect to deſtroy worms in chil- 
dren, when taken in powder: it is alſo uſed as an orna- 


coloured, and the red is not much better. 


hemp, cabled, or twiſted together, by means of a wheel. 


4 


See Cordage. 


ſo called, becauſe formerly meaſured with a cord, but is 
now meaſured between two . ſtakes of wood, four feet 


rence, is deemed cord-wood, which is properly new wood; 


and, when brought by water, comes aboard a veſſel, in 
oppoſition to that which is floated, 


the ropes and cords, big and ſmall, uſed in the rigging 
and fitting out of a veſſel ; but the word is alſo uſed for 


the art of preparing and manufacturing of ropes, and hemp- 
The number of ropes required in fitting out a vellel is | 
_ almoſt inconceivable, Wy) having its particular name and 
uſe ; but the commerce of cordage is more conſiderable at 
_ Amſterdam than at any other place; where they are ſold 
by weight; that made of Coningſberg hemp being valued 
at 20 per cent. more than that made of Ruſſia hemp, which 
is worth 1 ruble 20 copeacs the pood, or 4 8. 64 d. ſter. 
ling for 36 1b, Engliſh avoirdupois. The eſchippont of 
cordage of neat hemp, or 300 Ib. avoirdupois, is worth 
at Amſterdam 56 florins, or 41, 185, ſterling; that of 
; | Coningſberg 
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CORDOUAN rower. 
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Coningſberg about 58 florins, or gl. rs, 6 d.; that of 
rue from 30 to 47 florins, or from 21, x2's. 6d. to 
1. 128. 6d. | Ak þ 
| Cordage is ſaid to be baked, when, having paſſed a ſtove, 
or other hot place, it is drained of all its moiſture. White 


cordage is'that unpitched.. Oordage ipitched in the ſtove, 


is that which is paſſed through hot pitch as it comes out 
of the ſtove. Cordage remade, is that which is made of 
ropes uſed before. Change cordage, is what is kept in 
reſerve, in caſes of neceſſity; and cordage, When very 
old, is uſed in caulking of ſhips. 
Cordage is ſometimes, pitched in the thread, and each 
hundred of cordage may take up avout 20 lb. of pitch. 
The northern nations produce moſt hemp, and make 'the 
greateſt quantity of cordage: but cordage is alſo made of 
britiſh hemp; and it is to be hoped that Great Britain 
will ſoon be ſupplied with great quantities of hemp or cor- 
dage from New England, and the other northern colonies 
of America. | + | | 
The Spaniards make a kind of cordage, which they call 
alpargates; whereof they uſe great quantities at home, 
and yet drive a very conſiderable commerce with it to the 
Indie, ſo as to ſend away whole ſhip- loads; but the In- 
dians make their cordage of the bark of cocos, maguay, 
and other trees. h | + | 
CORDIAL, or Cardiac, in medicine, a comforting or re- 


freſhing remedy, that gives a ſudden ſtrength and chear- 


fulneſs, by raifing the ſpirits when depreſſed by too much 
exerciſe, ſome diſeaſe, or the like cauſe; ſuch are ſpirit of 
lavender, brandy, cinnamon- water, and fal volatile oleo- 
ſum, or ſpirit of hartſhorn. 5 N | 

In officinal compoſitions, the four cordial flowers are bur. 
rage, buglofs, roſes, and violets : the four cordial waters 
are thoſe of burrage, bugloſs, endive, and chicory ; but 
ſome add thoſe of carduus benedictus, ſcorzonera ſca- 
bioſa, ſorrel, and others. : 


CORDOUA. A large and populous city of Spain, in the 


province of Andaluſia, fituated in 4 deg. 45 min. of W. 


lon. and 37 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. on the river Guadil- 
quiver, 72 miles N. E. of Seville, and 75 N. of Malaga, 
having a good trade in wine, ſilk, and cordouan leather. 

A remarkable light-houſe at the 
mouth of the river Garonne in France, in the province of 


Guienne. e 8 
Cox DouAN leather, is a kind of marroquin, or Morocco 

leather; with this difference, that the cordouans are tan- 

ned, and the real marroquins are paſſed in ſumac, or galls. 


Several authors are of opinion, that the cordouan leather 


has taken its name from Cordoua, a town of Andaluſia in 

Spain, where great quantities are prepared; though this 

leather comes chiefly from Cyprus, Aleppo, Smyrna, and 
other places in Turky. See Leather. 


CORDWAINER, or Cordiner. The term whereby the 


Engliſh ſtatutes denominate ſhoe- makers; being a word 
formed from the French cordonnier, which Menage de- 
rives from Cordouan, a kind of leather brought from 


Cordoua, whereof they formerly made the upper-leathers | 


of their ſhoes. | | | 
CoRDWAINERS company of London, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of the 11th of Henry IV. in 1410, by the name 
of Cotdwainers and coblers; the latter whereof, at that 
time, was no deſpicable epithet, as it is at preſent ; for the 
genuine meaning thereof then was, that it not only ſig- 
nified a ſhoe- maker, but likewiſe a ſeller or dealer in. ſhoes, 
for 1 does not appeaf that the word ſhoe-maker was then 
in ule, | Sb...» „ 
But the title of this company, by a late charter, is The 
maſter, wardens, and commonalty of the myſtery of cord- 
Wainers of the city of London; the fraternity being go- 


verned by a maſter, 4 wardens, and 16 affiftarits, ts woom 


belong 108 liverymen, whoſe fine of admiſſion is 101. 
with a commodioug hall in Diſtaff-lane, to manage their 
affairs in. | ; | 5 7 
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COREA. A peninſula on the N. E. of China, ſituated he- 


tween 120 and 30 deg. of E. lon. and between 36 and 


42 deg. of N. lat. reputed to have good mines of gold and 


ſilver. See China. 


CORFU. » An. iſland in the Mediterranean, near the en- 


trance of the Adriatic, about 35 miles long, and i o broad, 


COR 


"tying about 4 miles W. of the coaſt of Epirus, and ſubject 
to the Venetians, See Italian iflands, 
CORIANDER. | The feed of a plant of the ſame name; 
both the taſte and ſmell-of the ſeed being very agreeable, 
but in the plant extremely nauſeous. | 
Beſides the confections made of the coriander ſeed, it is 
uſed in medicine as a carminative; and a corrective to 
ſome parts of cathartics : it is alſo much uſed; by brewers, 
'both in England and Holland, to give a flavour to their 
firongeſt beer. F | 
CORIENTES Cape, or Cape Corientes. A promontory on 
the W. coaſt of Mexico, in North America, ſituated on 
the Pacific ocean in 111 deg. of W. lon. and 20 deg. of 
N. lat. 100 miles S. of Xaliſco. | 
CORINTH. A city of European Turky, called by them 
Gereme, ſituated in 23 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. near the iſthmus, the narroweſt part of 
which is about 6 miles over, between the gulphs of Engia 
and Lepanto. See Turky. It 


CORINTHS. See Currants. 


CORIS, Cotories, or Cauris, are ſmall, and exceeding white 
ſhells, brought fromgthe Maldivia iſlands, and uſed as mo- 
ney in the greateſt part of the Eaſt Indies, particularly in 
the ſtates of the Grand Mogul ; but though theſe ſhells 
are, in all appearance, a production of the ſea, they are 


however found on land, where they are dug for pretty 


deep by the Maldivians, and exchanged by them for rice, 
or ſome coarſe cotton cloths, which the Indian or Euro- 
pean merchants import yearly to their country. 
From 50 to 60 coris are uſually given for the pecha, o 
peſſa, a ſmall copper coin, about the value of an Engliſh 
farthing; but the more or leſs diſtant from the ſea, the 
more or leſs is the price of the ſhells, being dearer up the 
country, than near or upon the coaſts. . 
There are coris alſo fiſned for about the Philippine iſlands, 
called by the Spaniards ſigueies, and by the Siameſe bia, 
who give 800 for a fanam, or 3 d. ſterling. | 
The coris of the Maldives are uſed alſo in the commerce 


which Europeans carry on along the coaſt of Guinea, 


where the negroes call them bouges. 


* 


The Dutch, for the general part, furniſh ſuch European 


nations as trade for ſlaves, with the coris; and the vaſt 
quantities they ſell will be no matter of ſurprize, upon 


conſidering that, in the kingdom of Juda alone, the French 
give ſometimes 80 pounds weight of coris, or bouges, for 


a negro; and for gold, ivory, wax, and other commo- 


dities of the ccuntry in proportion. 
The coris coſt uſually between 12 and*15d. the pound: 
formerly only 12,000 pounds weight were required for a 
cargo of 5 or 600 negroes; but now wy are bought at 
ſo dear a rate, and the coris are ſo little eſteemed in Gui- 


nea, that upwards of 25,000 pounds weight are at preſent 


requiſite for ſuch a cargo. 
The coris are meaſured on the-coaſts of Africa, in a fort 


of large braſs buſhel, like a large baſon, or chaldron, 


which contains about the weight of 108 pounds. 


The negroes not only uſe the coris for money, but alſo | 
for collars and bracelets for adorning themſelves z which 
has no diſagreeable effect, by the contraſt of the ne- 


groes black ſkin, and the whiteneſs of the ſhell, __ 
CORK. The capital city of the county of Cork, in the. 
province of Munſter, in Ireland, ſituated on the river Lee, 
in8d 
lat. being a port- town; and, in point of trade, inferior to 
none in the kingdom. See Jreland. | | 


Corx. The outward bark of a tree of the ſame name, 
much reſembling the holm- tree; its leaves being green 


above, and white underneath; producing a real acorn, 


ſome other places. * 1 
To take off the bark, an inciſion is made from the top 
to the bottom of the tree; and, at each extremity, another 
round the tree perpendicular to the firſt. When ſtripped 
from the tree, which does not therefore die, the bark is 
piled up in apond or ditch, and loaden with heavy ſtones 
to flatten it, and reduce it into tables; from hence it is 


taken to be dried, and, when ſufficiently dry, put in 


deltes fer cartiage } but i re iy. not Uf ie inp-the 
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eg, 25 min. of W. lon. and 51 deg. 40 min of N. 


which feeds much more than that of the oak; and is 
found, in great abundance, in Spain, Italy, France, and 
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bark, it ſplits and pecls off from itſelf, being puſhed up 
by another bark formed underneath. Teng elk TN 
Cork ſhould be choſen in fine boards, all of a piece, of a 
moderate thickneſs, yellowiſh without and within, n 
full of knots, and even when cut. | 
The bark of cork, as well as the acorn, are of ſome uſe 
in medicine; being both reputed aſtringents, after being 
burnt and powdered, when ufed externally ; but the chief 
employ cf the former is to put in ſhoes, ſlippers, and to 
ſtop bottles ; though the Spaniards alſo burn it, to make 
that light kind of black called Spaniſh black, uſed by 
painters. See Spanrſh Black. 128 

CORK- CUT TER. A perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in 
cutting out corks for bottles; in which women are fre- 
quently employed. + 

CORMANDEL, or Choromandel caf?, is the eaſtern coaſt 
of the Hither India, ſituated in 80 deg. of E. lon. and be- 
tween 10 ard 20 deg. of N. lat. on which coaſt lie Ma- 
dras, Pondicherry, Fort St. David, and many other Eu- 
ropean forts and factories; from whence chints, callicoes, 
and muſlins, with ſome diamonds, are imported into Eu- 
rope. See India. 


x Wy 
CORN. A plant, or rather genus of plants, producing a a 


grain fit for bread ; but it is alſo uſed for the grain; or 
ſeed; of that plant, ſeparated from the ſpica, or ear. 
In the commerce of grain they diſtinguiſh three kinds; as 
corn, properly ſo called, or wheat; rye, which is a ſpecies 
very different, and of a quality far inferior; and a 3d kind, 
reſulting from a mixture of the two, called maſlin, or 
monk corn. The farmers, indeed, rank among the number 
of corns ſeveral of the grains ſowed in March ; as barley, 
oats, and even pulſe, or beans, peas, and vetches; which 
however they ſometimes diſtinguiſh by the denomination 
of ſmaller corn; beſides, maiſe and ſarraſin are numbered 
among the corns; the firſt called Turky and Indian corn; 
the ſecond French or black corn; millets, rice, and lentils, 
are alſo called corn. See Mheat, Rye, Maſlin, Barley, Oats, 
Peaſe, Vetches, Maiſe, Grain, Pulſe, and Sarraſin. 
Europe, in every part of it; Egypt, and ſome other can- 
tons of Africa, particularly the coaſts of Barbary ; as alſo 
ſome parts of America cultivated by the Europeans, par- 
ticularly New England, Penſylvania, and New France, 
are the places chiefly productive of corn; other countries 
having maiſe and rice in lieu of it; and ſome parts of 
America, both in the iſlands and on the continent, ſimple 
roots, ſuch as yams, potatoes, and manioc. | | 
Egypt was antiently the moſt fertile of all other countries 
in corn, being called the dry nurſe of Rome and Italy ; 
but England, France, Poland, Sicily, and Hungary, ſeem 
now to ſerve in the place of Egypt; ſupporting, with 
their ſuperfluities, a great part of Europe. | 
For the preſervation of corn, it muſt be well dried and 


cleaned, the granary have its openings to the north or 
_ eaſt, and vent-holes on the top: for the firſt ſix months 


it muſt be well ſtirred every fifteen days; afterwards. it 
will be ſufficient to ſift it once a month; but, after two 
years, it heats no more; nor is there any thing to fear, 


but from the air and foreign moiſture. England is too 


redundant in corn to have any neceſſity for a granary ; 
but this has been frequently practiſed in other countries, 


to be ready provided with ſuch a neceſſary article of life 
in times of ſcarcity ; particularly at Metz and Chalons, 


in France; as alſo at Dantzick, the principal granary in 
tbe world, which ſupplics the Dutch with many thouſand 
tons of corn annually. | | 
By the ſtatute of the 22d and 23d of K. Charles II. it was 
enacted, That if any perſon ſhould ſel} or buy corn in 
ſacks, bags, or any other thing, without meaſuring, being 
thereunto required, ſuch perſon ſhould forfeit the corn, or 
the value thereof: that there ſhould be only the Win- 
cheſter buſhel allowed for meaſure; and if any perſon 


fold by any other, he ſhould forfeit 40s. : that a braſs 


buſhel ſhould be chained to a poſt, or public place, in the 
market-place, at the charge of the perſon taking toll, for 
the public uſe of meaſuring, upon penalty of forfeiting 51. 
and if the clerk of the market ſhould refuſe to ſeal ſuch 
- meaſure as ſhould be full gauged, he ſhould forfeit 51. for 
the hrft offence, and 101. for the ſecond. | 


BytheRatute of the 11th and 12th of William III. it was 


enacted, That che ſubſidy, and duties payable upon ex- 
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portation of whedt; rye, malt, beats; peaſe, and other 
corn ground or unground, bread, biſcuitz and meal, 


ſhould ceaſe. | n . > "LP? 

By the ſtatute of the 1ſt of James II. the juſtices of peace 
for the ſeveral counties wherein foreign corn may be im. 
ported, are required at their quarter · ſeſſions after Michael. 


mas and Eaſter yearly, by the oaths of two ſubſtantia] 


perſons of the counties, being neither merchants nor fac. 


tors for importing corn, nor intereſted in the corn im- 


ported, and each having a frechold- eſtate of 20 l. or x 


leaſe-hold of 50 l. a year, and by ſuch other ways as they 
. ſhall ſee fit, to determine the common market-prices gf 


middling Engliſh corn; and to certify the ſame to the 
chief officer and collector of the cuſtoms reſiding in the 
ports where corn is imported, to be hung up in the cu. 
tom houſe; and the cuſtom of foreign corn imported iz 
to be paid according to the prices contained in ſuch certi. 
ficate. It was alſo enacted, That all that is to be done by 
the juſtices in the counties, ſhall be done in like manner 
in London, in October and April yearly, by the mayor, 
aldermen, and juſtices : ſo that the perſons making ſuch 
oaths ſhould be no corn-chandler, mealman, factor, mer. 
chant, or perſon intereſted in ſuch corn to be imported, 
and ſhould be ſubſtantial houſekeepers in Middleſex or 
Surry, qualified as aforeſaid, But, by the ſtatute of the 
2d of George II. it was enacted, That if the juſtices ſnould 
neglect to determine the priees of corn, and to certify the 
ſame, in purſuance of the above mentioned act; in ſuch 
caſe the collector of the cuſtoms. at the port of importa- 


tion is empowered to receive the duties of the corn im. 


ported, according to the loweſt price of the ſame ſort of 
corn mentioned in the 22d of Charles II. | 

By the ſtatute of the 5th of George II. it was enacded, 
'T hat. no warrant, cocket, or other writing, ſhould be 
granted for carrying to ſea, from any port within South 
Britain to any port of the ſame, any foreign corn after 
importation thereof; and no perſon ſhould tranſport any 
foreign corn, or foreign corn mixed with Engliſh, under 


penalty that all ſuch corn that ſhould be tranſported, or 
laden, contrary to this act, ſhould be forfeited, and every 


offender ſhould forfeit 20s. for _y buſhel of ſuch corn, 
and the ſhip upon which ſuch corn 
be forfeited ; and the maſter and mariners of ſuch ſhip 


wherein ſuch offence ſhould be committed, knowing ſuch 


offence, and aſſiſting thereunto, ſhould be impriſoned 
three months. _ | | | 

The other regulations for the ſale and exportation of corn, 
are made by the ſtatutes of the 12th of William III.; as 
alſo the 1ſt, 5th, 6th, and 7th of Queen Anne; and, by 
the 24th of K. George II. regulations are made for the 


admeaſurement of wheat-meal, or other corn, or grain 


ground, for which a bounty is payable upon exportation, 


The bounty on Corn exported. 8 
| 3 — Tt Prices per qr. Bounty per 


| 35 Winch. meaſ. qr. Winch. m. 
By the ſtatute of the iſt of Wil- 1. s. d. l. 3. d. 


liam and Mary, 3 
Cheat” em 2 .$ 8 0 
Ren ͤͤ 1 
R CFC 
| Malt 3 1 4 01% 8 286 
But the exciſe of 6d. per buſnel W 4 
muſt not be reckoned into the price | 
of the malt, by the 13th and 14 
Will. III. cap. 5. ſe. 31, and the 
12th Anne, cap. 2. ſect. 3. 
By the 5th of Anne, cap. 8. ſect. 6. "EM | 
& cap. 29. ſect. 10, 15 | FO 
Beer, alias bieg - 1 4 0 2 6 
Malt made of wheat - 2 8 © ©o 5 


And oat-meal, when oats do 8 
not exceed 0 16 0 0:23. 6 


When the above ſorts of corn, either ground or . 
do not, at the port of exportation, exceed the reſpective 


prices in the firſt column, and ſhall be ſhipped on board 
any Britiſh ſhip, lawfully manned, in order to be ex- 


ported, the exporter is to be allowed the reſpective boun- 


ties in the ſecond column, who is to give a bond in the 


penalty of 10 l. for every ton of oat- Meal, or 40 os 
| 7 | | 


ould be laden ſhould 
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' bigo, and in the penalty of 2001. at leaſt, or 8s. per 
2 for every 100 tons of all the other ſorts, that the 
. ſhall be exported into parts beyond the ſeas, and 


not be relanded in Great Britain, or the iſlands of Guern- 


ſey or Jerſey; which bond may be delivered up to be can- 
celled, on producing a certificate under the common ſeal 
of the chief magiſtrate in any place beyond the ſeas, or 
under the hand and ſeal of two known Britiſh merchants, 
teſtifying that the corn was there landed; or on proof by 
creditable perſons, that the corn was taken by enemies, 
or periſhed in the ſea. . 9 900 

In order to adjuſt the quantity for which the bounty is to 
be paid, the corn is to be admeaſured by the proper offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms, who, for the greater expedition, may 
make uſe of a tub or meaſure, containing four Wincheſ- 
ter buſhels; or, if the corn is intended to be exported in 
ſacks, they are to chuſe two out of any number not ex- 
ceeding 20 ſacks, and ſo in proportion, thereby to com- 
pute the quantity; but, if exported from London, it may 
be meaſured by the ſworn meters, from whoſe certificate 
the ſearchers may certify the quantity ſhipped for expor- 


tation. | 


But the bounty on malt is to be allowed after the rate of 


30 quarters, for every 20 quarters of barley, or other 


corn or grain entered and made into malt for exportation. 
The bounty is to be paid by the collector of the ports, 


upon demand made by the expotter, unleſs he has not 


ſufficient money in his hands ; and then, except for bigg 
and oat-meal, he is to certify the ſame to the commiſ- 
ſioners of the cuſtoms, who are to cauſe the money to 
be paid by the receiver-general within three months, 


Wheat ſold for and malt for 
. I. s. d. | 
In 1646, 2 8 o the qr 19 © the qr. 
In 1656, 1 18 
In 1666, 1 16 © FS 0 
In 1676, 1 18 © 160 
In 1686, 1 14 0 1 34 
In 1696, 3 11 © 1 $0 
In 1706, 0" I 20 
In 1716, 2 18 180 
In 1726, 2 : 60 180 
In 1736, 2 84 140 
In 1746, 119 0 12 4 


It is to be obſerved, that there are two prices of corn every 


year, the one at Lady day, the other at Michaelmas ; both 
which are put together, and the half is taken for the com- 


mon price of that year: alſo, in the price of malt, it muſt 
be obſerved, that the tax of b d. per buſhel is not charged, 
which is an addition of 4s. to every atticle of the malt 


from the commencing of the malt tax. 


The corn-trade is very advantageous to Great Britain, 


which is chiefly owing to the bounty; for from the 25th 


of December 1734 to the 25th of December 1735, there 
were exported from ſeveral ports in England the quanti- 


ties following. | ds}. | | 
Barley, Malt. Oat-meal. Rye. Wheat. 
gs. b. e. g. e. d. , . 


57520 3 219,781 7 1920 6 1329 4 1534343 51 


; £. * J. 8. d. | 
The bounty being, by barley - 7190 © 114 
by mat 20434 18 oj; 


by oat-meal < 240 1 102 
by rye ET bh 232 13 3 


8 os Total 72433 12 71 
Great Britain ſupplies Spain and Portugal with great quan- 
tities of corn, ſending ſome years to the amount of 
200,000]. to the latter: but as corn is liable to periſh by 
the wevil, and other accidents, the merchant ought to re- 


ceive the benefit and continuance of. the bounty; 'eſpe- 


cially as the Spaniards and Portugueſe are alſo ſupplied 


with large quantities of corn from Barbary and Sicily, 


which countries can afford to ſell it cheaper than Great 
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Britain; befides, Denmark and Hamburgh, as welt as 
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Dantzic, export great quantities of corn; as alſo do the 
Britiſh colonies in North America. 

Corx, is alſo to ſeaſon, preſerve, or to prepare fleſh, by rub- 
bing or covering it with ſalt, or brine made for that pur- 

_ Poſe, to keep it from tainting or ſtinking. _. 

CORNADOS. A ſmall money of accompt, uſed in Spain, 
being the fourth part of a maravedie, or 43; of a penny. 

CORNELIAN, otherwiſe Sardonyx. A precious ſtone; 

uſually red; but inclining to an orange- colour; which is 

eaſily engraved ; and the moſt beautiful engravings of an- 
tiquity are on this ſtone ; which is now ſeldom uſed, but 
for making of ſeals. Ihe fineſt cornelians arc thoſe 
brought from Babylon; the next are thoſe of Sardinia ; the 
laſt thoſe of the Rhine, Bohemia, and Sileſia. See Sqar- 

donyx. | | 1 

CORNU Cervi, or Hartſborn. See Harthhorn. 

CORO. A port-town on the Caracca coaſt, in the pro- 
vince of Terra firma in South America, ſituated in 69 
deg. of W. lon. and 11 deg. of N. lat. at the bottom of 
the gulph of Venezuella. ' See Spanih America; 

Coro, is alſo a duty paid to the King of Spain, for the gold 
and ſilver of the mines of Chili and Peru; the duty of 
gold being a 20th, and that of filver a 5th. 5 

CORON. A port- town of European Turky, in the terri- 
tory of Belvidere in the Morea, ſituated in 22 deg. of E. 
lon. and 36 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on a bay of the Me- 

diterranean. See Turky. | | 

COROURE. A kind of money of accompt, uſed in ſeve- 
ral parts of the Eaſt, particularly in the territories of the 
Mogul, for calculating large ſums, ſuch as millions in 
England; a coroure of rupees containing 10 millions of 
rupees. See Rrepre; © 

CORPORAL of a ſbip, is an officer who has the charge of 
ſetting the watch and centries, and relieving them : he 
ſees that all the ſoldiers and ſailors keep their arms neat 
and clean; he alſo teaches them how to uſe their arms, 
and hath a mate under him. 

CORPORATION. A body politic, or iticorporate ; ſo 

called becauſe the ſeveral members thereof are formed into 
one body, being qualified to take, purchaſe, or grant 
lands, bave a common ſeal, ſue, and be ſued, with other 
privileges, in their joint capacity; which may be eſta- 
bliſhed either by preſcription; letters- patent, or act of 
parliament: of which there are two diſtinctions, eccle- 
ſiaſtical, or lay; the former being thoſe of univerſities, 
| colleges, or hoſpitals ; and the latter being thoſe of cities; 
towns, mayoralties, bailiwicks, and companies or com- 

munities of commerce. See Charter. 55 

Cox PpoRATIONS, or Corporate towns, By the ſtatute of the 
1th of Henry VII. it was enacted; That no maſter, 
wardens, and fellowſhip of crafts; nor rulers of guilds and 

fraternities, ſhould make any acts; or execute any trade, 
in diſinheritance or diminution of the prerogative of the 
King or any other; nor againſt the common profit of the 
people; except the ſame acts be examined and approved 
by the chancellor, treaſurer, or chief juſtices of either 
bench, or three of them, or before both the juſtices of 
aſſiſe in their circuit, upon pain of forfeiture of 401. 
And none of the ſame bodies corporate ſhould make 
any acts, or ord nances; to reſtrain any perſon to ſue to 
the King, or any of his courts, for due remedy, nor put 
nor execute any penalty or puniſhment for ſuch ſuit, upori 
pain of forfeiture of 401. + | 8 

CORREC T ORS, in medicine, ſuch ingredients in a com- 
poſition as guard againſt, or abate the force or dangerous 

qualities of here. 1 „ 

CORRESPONDENT, in trade, the perſon that a mier- 
chant, ot other perſon, traffics with in a; diſtant town or 
country; from whom he receives, or to whom he gives 
advice; concerning the riſe or fall of commodities. 

CORSAIR. A pirate, ot perſon who ſcours the ſeas} eſpe- 
cially the Mediterranean, with a veſſel armed fot war, 
without commiſſion from any ptince or powet,'to plunder 
merchant-veſſels; a corſair being diſtinguiſhed from a 

privateer in this, that the latter does it under g; commifſſion, 


55 


and only attacks the veſſels of thoſe at war with the Nate | 
whence his commiſſion is derived; and the punifhivent 


of a corſair is to be hanged; without remiſſion; whereas 
. privateers are to be treated as priſoners of wat; and al! 


corſair 
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cotſair veſſels are good prizes. See Pirate, Privateer, 
Capture, and Prize. | 

The word corſair is now generally applied to the ſhips em- 
ployed by the piratical ſtates of Barbary and Morocco, to 
commit their depredations on European ſhips, in the Me- 
diterranean; where they can eaſily ſally out of their nume- 
rous ports of Tangier, 'Tetuan, alice, Tripoli, and others. 
The part moſt infeſted by the corſairs 1s the very chan- 
nel, or ſtreights of Gibraltar, which they eſteem the like- 
lieſt cruize for picking up prizes; where their greateſt 
depredations are committed, from the beginning of No- 
vember to the end of March, by barks, and other ſmall 
craft with oars, that wait only to pick the coaſting veſſels 
of ſuch nations as are excluded from the amity of theſe 
infidels: however, they have ſhips of conſiderable force, 
particularly ſeveral of 54 guns; and, by their long prac- 
tice of piracy, have been improved in their manner of 
building as well as fighting their ſhips of war ; whereby 
they are enabled, not only to interrupt the freedom of 
navigation, but alſo to appear in formidable bodies ſuf- 
ficient to invade the coaſts of Italy and Spain, where they 
frequently make deſcents; taking priſoners, and dragging 
into captivity, many inhabitants of both ſexes ; for whoſe 
redemption theſe barbarians procure ſuch large ſums of 
money, as empower them to increaſe their maritime 


force, and commit ſtill greater injuries on the Europeans. 


See Barbary, and Morocco. | 

CORSICA. An iſland in the Mediterranean, ſituated be- 
tween 8 and 10 deg. of E. lon. and 41 and 43 deg. of N. 
lat. 100 miles S. of, and ſubject to Genoa, See Italian 
Iſlands. 1 

CORTEX. A Latin name, denoting the bark, or outer 
coat of a tree or ſhrub. See Bark, 

CorTEx thuris. See Frankincenſe. 

CoRTetx Peruvianus. See Quinquina. 

Cor r Ex winteranus, or Winteri. The bark of a tree brought 


from the ſtreights of Magellan, by Captain Winter, in his 


voyage with Sir Francis Drake; which Cluſius calls Ma- 
gellanica aromatica arbor. | | 9 
The bark is aromatic, and found of good uſe at ſea againſt 
the ſcurvy; half a dram of it, boiled with other carmina- 
tive ſeeds, ſweating and relieving ſcorbutie patients: it 
has alſo proved an antidote againſt a poiſonous ſort of ſeal, 
called a ſea- lion, frequent in thoſe parts. The bark ſold 
in the ſhops, under the name of cortex winteranus, or 
| wild cinnamon, Sir Hans Sloane obſerves, is not the true 
cortex winteranus : they grow on different trees, in dif- 
ferent countries, and their appearance is very different; 


yet they are ſo like in taſte, that he thinks they may be 


uſed as ſuccedaneums to each other. See Ceſtus Indicus. 
CORVED herring. See Herring. 


CORUNNA, or the Groyne. A port-town of Galicia in 


Spain, fituated in 9 deg. of W. lon. and 43 deg. 10 min. 
of N. lat. on a fine bay of the Atlantic ocean, where the 


Engliſh packet-boat always goes in time of peace. See 


Spain. 


CORVO, or Cuervo. The moſt weſterly of the iſlands of 


Azores, ſituated in 32 deg. of W. lon. and 40 deg. of N. 


lat. in the Atlantic ocean, between Europe and America ; 


where it is obſerved the needle has no variation. See | 


Azores. BY | 
CORZOLA, or Curſcola. An iſland of the gulph of Ve- 
nice, ſituated in 18 deg. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 35 min. 
of N. lat. divided from Raguſio in Dalmatia, by a narrow 
ſtrait. | | | 
COSMETICS, are ſuch preparations as ſerve to beautify 
and embelliſh the face, or to preſerve and improve the 
complexion ; ſuch as ceruſs, and the whole tribe of fu- 
cus's, waſhes, cold cr and lip-falves, uſed by ladies. 
COSSACEKS. Pele 7 
Nieper and Don, ne Black Sea, and tne frontiers of 
Turky; whoſe country is uſually called the Ukrain, be- 
ing for the moſt part ſubject. to Ruſſia, See Ruſſia, and 
T artary. e | = 


 COSSAS. A fort of fine and plain muſlin, brought from 


the Eaſt Indies; being about 16 ells long, and 3-4ths 

broad: but there are alſo torps, ſeer coſſas, doms coſſas, 
and boxds coſſas; which are muſlins of different manufac- 

tures, though of the ſame meaſure with the plain coſſas. 


biting the banks of the rivers 


COT 


COSSE. A kind of fruit found in ſome parts of the Gui. 
nea coaſt, particularly upon the banks of the river Sierra- 
leon; which in figure reſembles the Indian cheſnut; having 
even a ſmatch of its bitterneſs, but only fo much as lightly 
to pique the palate, without irritating it. KA. 
There are two forts of this fruit; the white, and the red 
equally eſteemed by the negroes and Portugueſe 5 for 
the latter, by tranſporting it to ſuch parts of the river of 
Sierra leon, where it does not grow, make a part of their 
trade with the negroes, from whom they get carpets in 
exchange; which, in going down the river, they truck 
with other negroes for the commodities of the country; 
fuch as wax, honey, and gum; or even ſell to 6ther Por. 
tugueſe not converſant in this trade. 

COST. The charge, expence, or price of any thing; 
thus, in trade, prime colt is the original price given for 
any commodity. | 

COSTARDMONGER. A trader, or dealer, in apples. 

COSTUS Arabicus. The root of a tree reſ.mbling elder 
brought from Arabia, from whence it is denominated: 

being chiefly uſed in medicine, and as an ingredient i 
Venice treacle : the beſt ſort of which is heavy, of a ci- 
neritious colour on the outſide, a reddiſh one within 
difficult to break, of a ſtrong ſmell, and an aromatic taſte. 

COSTUS Indicus, is a root, called alſo coſtus blavo, coſtus 
corticoſus, coſtus corticus, or winter's bark, principally 
found in the iſland of Madagaſcar in Africa, and in thoſe 
of Domingo and Guardaloupe in America. See Cortes 
Winteranus. | 


compaſſing the ſeed of a tree of the ſame name; which 
grows common in ſeveral places of the Levant, and of 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, eſpecially in the Antilles; the 
fruit being of an oval form, about the ſize of a nut; 
which, as it ripens, grows black on the outſide ; and, by 
the heat of the ſun, opens in ſeveral places, diſcovering 
the cotton through the clefts, of an admirable whiteneſs ; 
and in each fruit are found ſeveral little beans, which are 
the ſeed of the tree. | | 


COTTON, or Coton. A fort of wool, or rather flax, en- 


There is another kind of cotton plant, called by botaniſts 


goſſipium herlaceum, which creeps along the ground, as the 
vine would do if unſupported; the cotton whereof is in 
the moſt eſtimation: and the late relations from South 
America mention two other kinds; the one in the Terra 
firma of Braſil, the other in the iſle of St. Catharine 
The ſeed of the cotton being mixed in the fruit, together 
with the cotton itſelf, occaſioned the invention of little 
machines; which being played by the motion of a wheel, 
the cotton falls on one ſide, the ſeed on the other; and 
thus they are ſeparated. . 
Cotton makes a very conſiderable article of commerce, 
being diſtinguiſned into cotton in the wool, and ſpun 
cotton; the former being uſed for various purpoſes, as to 


be put between two ſtuffs, in quilts, night-gowns, and 


other furniture or apparel : but the latter is more general, 
furniſhing various cloths, muſlins, callicoes, dimmities, 


and hangings, beſides being frequently joined with filk . 


and flax in the compoſition of other ſtuffs. 

Cotton in the woot is uſually brought from Cyprus and 
Smyrna, being produced in greater quantities in the neigh- 
bourhood of the latter place than any where elſe: they 
ſow the ſeed in June, and gather it in October, the oil 

being fo favourable, that they can have three crops a year: 
fo that, notwithſtanding there are generally brought from 
Smyrna 10, ooo bales of cotton annually, there is at leaſt 
as much more ſpent in the manufactures of the country. 

The beſt wogl. cotton is that of the plain of Darnamas, 
being the moſt beautiful, and whiteſt of all thoſe ſold at 
Smyrna; the price of which is uſually from x1. to'11. 55 
the quintal of 44 ocos ; rifing, however, or falling, accord- 
ing as the ſale of ſpun cotton is more or leſs conſiderable. 
For. the ſpun cottons, they are diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 

names; but the beſt are thoſe from Jeruſalem, called ba- 
racs; and thoſe of Damaſcus, called 'cottons of the ounce ; 


the reſt being diſtinguiſhed by the names of demi bass, 


baladins, payas, cottons joſeph genegunſo, and others. 

The ſpun cottons of the Eaſt Indies, known by the 

names of Tutucorin, Java, Bengal, and Särat, ate di- 
vided into four or five ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by A, B, 5 
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and are ſold in ſacks ; one pound and a half being deducted 
for each ſack, for che ſpun cottons of Tutucorin, which 
are deareſt, and two pounds for the two other ſorts. 
Beſides the common cotton, which grows in abundance 
throughout all Perſia, there are two other ſorts one of 
which is a kind of wad, and the other reſembling the cot - 
ton of the Antilles. Cs hey | 
The manufactures of cotton are now become ſo great an 
employment for the poor of Great Britain, as to bring an 
additional wealth to the kingdom; where, after being eu- 
riouſly picked and ſpun, it makes dimities, tapes, ſtock- 
ings, and gloves; beſides ſeveral things wove fit for uſe, as 
walſtcoats, petticoats, and drawers, of different ſtripes 
and fineneſs ; with all which Great Britain ſupplies her 
plantations, and other foreign markets ; nor is it doubted 
but the workmen in England would equal thoſe in the 
Eaſt Indies for callicoes, had they encouragment. See 
Plantations, for regulations on importing this commo- 
COTA. A kind of meaſure, uſed in the Maldives for 
meaſuring the coris, of which it contains 12,000. | 
COTTIMO. A commercial term, uſed in tie port-towns of 
the Levant, ſignifying a conſular duty impoſed at ſo much 
fer cent on ſhipping, either for the pay ment of. ſome 
Porkiſh extortions, or other common national affairs. 
COVERLET, or Coverlid. An ornamental covering, for 
bed-furniture, thrown over all the other cloaths. 
COVERON. A ſmall port of France See France, 
CUULAN, or Quien. A fort or factory belonging to the 
Dutch. ſituated in 75 deg. 30 min of E. lon. and 8 deg. 
30 min. of N. lat. on the Malabar coaſt of the Hither 
India. See India. | | 
COUNCIL. An aſſembly, or meeting, of the moſt conſi- 
derable perſons, or officers, in the nation, to concert 
meaſures for the adminiſtration of public affairs. 
The Privy COUrCIL, is a council of ſtate held by the King, 
to concert matters for the ſafety, honour, and welfare of 
the public ; ſuch as, negotiations, or treaties, with foreign 


* 


princes, iſſuing out proclamations, and determining im- 


portant controverſies. 5 1 | 
CouNCiL of war, at ſea, is an aſſembly of the principal of- 
ficers, convened by the admiral, or other commanding 
officer, to conſult in what manner to regulate their ac- 
tions. See Admiral. 15 


Common Council. See Common Council. 
COUNTER-lend, is a bond given to indemnify a perſon 


who has given his bond for another, which is alſo called 
counter-ſecurity, N . 
CounTER-change, A mutual exchange between two par- 
ties. See Exchange. | CE ae 
CounTER-mark. A word applied, in commerce, to the 
ſeveral marks put on a bale of goods belonging to ſeveral 


merchants, that it may not be opened but in the preſence 
of them all, or their agents. 


In goldſmiths works, the counter-mark is the mark or 


puncheon of the hall, or company, to ſhew the metal is 
ſtandard, added to that of the artificer who made it. 
CounTER-part, in law, is the duplicate, or copy, of any 
indenture or deed. | 5 
CounTER-po:ze, any thing ſerving to weigh againſt another; 
particularly a piece of metal, ordinarily braſs or iron, mak- 


ing a part of the flatera Romana, or ſteelyard; which is 


contrived to flide along the beam ; and, from the diviſion 


in which it keeps the ballance in equilibrio, the weight of 


the body is determined. But it is alſo called the pear, on 
account of its figure ; and maſs, by reaſon of its weight. 
See Balance. | | 
Coun TER-poiſon. An antidote, or remedy, preventing the 
effect of poiſon; of which kind are Venice treacle, mi- 
thridate, and orvietan. See Mithridate, and Thertaca. 
Counter-poiſons are either general or ſpecific : to the ge- 
neral kind belong angelica, rice, carduus benedictus, the 
vince-toxicum, dittany, ſcorzonera, citrons, bezoar, 


hartſhorn, and others : for ſpecificks, citron-bark is a 


counter-poiſon to nux vomica, Venice treacle to the bite 
of a viper, oil of ſcorpion to the bite of ſcorpions, oil of 
pine-apples to orpiment, and gentian to the cicuta. 

OUNTER ſigning. The ſigning an order, or patent, of a 


COU 
ſuperior, in quality of ſecretary, to reader the thing more 
authentic : thus charters are ſigned by the King, and 
counterſigned by a ſecretary of ſtate, or Lord Chancellor. 

CounTER-tally, one of the two tallies whereon any thing 
is ſcored. See Tally. 5 9 75 

CounrinG-hoyſe. See Compting-houſe. | 

COUPANT. A Japaneſe piece of gold or ſilver, of an 

oval figure. 

There are ſome gold ones that weigh one ounce, ſix 
drams, being worth about 31. 12 8. 6 d. ſterling: but 
theſe pieces are extremely long and broad, their greater 
diameter being upwards of 4 inches, and the ſmaller of 
2 inches and a half: though there are other gol coupants 
about a third of the large ones, both in form and weight, 
amounting to about 11. 4 8. 2 d. ſterling. | 

The coupant of filver is worth 1s. 2 d. ſterling: but 
theſe are not properly coins, being generally taken by 
weight. 

ChE Tins; is allo a ſmall weight, uſed in the iſland gt 
Borneo, for weighing diamonds ; 10 coupants weighing 
between 30 and 40 carats. 

COUPLE, in trade, is a pair, or two things of the like 
kind or fort ; particularly of fowl and rabbits, _ 

COURANT. See Current. | 

COURLAND Duchy, is fituated between 21 and 26 des. 

E. lon. and between 56 deg. 30 min. and 57 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. bounded by the river Dwina, which divides it 
from Livonia, in Ruſſia, on the north; by Lithuania, in 
Poland, on the Eaſt ; by Samogitia on the ſouth ; and 
by the Baltic fea on the weſt ; being 130 miles long, and 
30 broad, 
This dutchy is uſually reckoned a province of Poland; bu 
the Courlanders elect their own princes, and are governed 
by their own laws : however, they are influenced in their 
choice, either by the Poles or the Ruſſians : though the 
latter ſeem to have the greateſt influence on them at pre- 
ſent, as they are the moſt powerful nation ; and having 
ſent Count Biron, the late Duke of Courland, into ba- 


niſhment in Siberia, fince which time the ducal dignity 
has been ſuſpended, | | | 


The capital of this country is the city of Mittau, ſituated 
on the river Muſſa about 3o miles S. of Riga; the other 
principal places are, Goldingen, and Windaw ; but they 
are not remarkable for any kind of commerce. See Ria, 
and Poland. 8 | | 


The only port belonging properly to Courland is Libaw, 
on the Baltic; tho' Memel, at the entrance of the gulph 
of Courland, belonging to Ducal Pruſſia, might be ſaid to 
_ ſerve it alſo for a port; and to be the {taple with the 
former of all its commerce, which conſiſts chiefly in corn, 
linſeed, flax, hemp, yarn, timber, maſts, tar, honey, wax, 
pot-aſhes, tallow, and goat-ſkins. | 
Ihe linſeed and hempſeed brought from this dutchy in 
great quantities, are the moſt eſteemed of all other kinds 
in the north ; a great conſumption whereof is made either 
in Holland for oil; or in France, Flanders, Ireland, and 
Great Britain, for ſowing : the Dutch alone employing 
in this commerce to the amount of 25 ſhips yearly. 
COUROU. A money of accompt uſed in the territories 
of the Mogul. The courou of rupees making 100,020 


lacks of rupees, and thelack 100,000 rupees, or 12, 5 00 l. 


ſterling. 


COURSE, in navigation, the point of the compaſs, or ho- 


rizon, on which a ſhip ſteers. See Point, and Compaſs. 
When a veſſel begins its courſe, the wind wherewith it 
is driven makes a certain angle with the meridian of the 
place; and, as it is here ſuppoſed, the veſſel follows ex- 
actly the direction of the wind, making the ſame angle 
with the meridian which the wind makes: the wind is 
likewiſe ſuppoſed the ſame; and becauſe each point, or 
inſtant of a courſe may be regarded as the firſt, eve 
moment of the courſe it makes the ſame angle with the 
wind, 
Now a wind that is N. E. in England, and by conſe- 
quence makes an angle of 45 degrees with our meridian, 
is N. E. wherever it blows, making the ſame angle of 
45 degrees with all the meridians it meets. The courſe 
of a veſſel therefore driven by the ſame wind makes the 


Rr ſame 
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fame angle with allthe meridians on the ſurface of the globe. 
If the veſſel run N. and S. it makes an angle infinitely ſmall 
with the meridian, being parallel to it, or never going from 
it; if it run E. and W. it cuts all the meridians at right 
angles; in the firſt caſe deſcribing a great circle; in the 
ſecond either a great circle, which is the equator, or a 

parallel, But if the courſe lies between the two, it does 
not then deſcribe a circle, becauſe a circte drawn in ſuch 
a manner would cut all the meridians at uncqual angles ; 
it therefore deſcribes a ſpiral, or curve, the effential con- 
dition whereof 1s, to cut all the meridians under the ſame 
angle, called the loxodromic curve, or lotodremy, popular- 
ty rhumb. See Rhummb. 

The ſhip's courſe therefore, except in the two firſt caſes, is 

always a loxodromic curve; and the hypotheneuſe of a 
rcQangle triangle, whoſe two other ſides are the ſhip's way 
in latitude and longitude, 
The latitude is uſually had by obſervation and the rhumb, 
or angle of the courſe, is had by the compaſs, together 
with the one or other of the two ſides; what remains to 
be calculated in failing being the quantity of the longi- 
tude, and of the rhumb or courſe. See Sailing, and 
Chart. ? | me 

C:mplement of the CourRsE. See Complement. 

COUR'T-mart/al, is a court conſiſting of officers belonging 


to the royal navy, ſor trial of delinquents acting con- 


trary to the maritime laws. 

By the ſtatute of the 22d of George II. it was enacted, 
That no court. martial ſhould confiit of more than thir- 
teen, or of leſs than five perſons; and no member of a 
court-martial, after trial is begun, ſhall go on ſhore till ſen- 
tence be given, except in caſe of ſickneſs, upon pain of being 
caſhiered. But no commander in chief of any fleet, or 
ſquadron, of his Majefty's ſhips, or detachment thereof, 
conſiſting of more than five ſhips, ſhall preſide at any 
court-martial in foreign parts ; becauſe the next othcer in 
command is to hold ſuch court-martial, and preſide thereat; 


though if any material objection occurs againſt the fecond 


officer, the third is to be appointed. 
General CourT, in companies of commerce, ſuch as the 


Eaſt India and South Sea companies, are thoſe aſſemblies 


where every ſtock holder has a right to appear, and inter- 
fere in the deliberations of the day, which is only upon 
extraordinary occaſions. 
CouRT of Pie-pruder. See Pie-pouder. | | 
COUTAN CES. A port-town of Normandy, fituated in 
x deg. 32 min. of W. lon, and 49 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. 
See France. | | | 
COW, or what in the country language is called a kine, 
that female well-known creature which produces much 
milk, both for immediate uſe and to make butter and 
cheeſe ; or that alſo brings forth young, called calves, of 
which, as they grow up to maturity, the males are again 
calied bulls, or oxen, and the females heifers, or cows ; 
vhoſe fleſh when killed for food is called beef. See 
Beef, Butcher, and Butter. | 
-COWES. 


50 deg. 45 min, of N. lat. See Britiſh 1/les. Ss 
COZUMEL. An iſland near the W. coaſt of Jucatan, 

n America, ſituat d in 89 deg. of W. lon. and 19 deg. 

IN. lat. where Cortez landed and refreſhed his troops, 


before be entered on the conqueſt of Mexico. See Spa- 


nh Americas | | 
CRAB. A ſea ſnell-ſiſn, both large and ſmall ; as alſo a 
wild and ſour apple, which produces verjuice; and like- 
wiſe an engine with claws to heave ſhips off or on the 
lacks, to launch or repair them. 
CRABS-Eyes, Oculi Crancorum, or Lapides Crancorum, are 
litcle white round ſtones, uſually flat, ſo called becauſe 
taken out of the craw-fiſh, or river-lobſter ; and tho' 
bearing no great ſimilarity to eyes, yet reſembling them 
more than any other part; which are much uſed in 
medicine as a powerful alkali or abſorbent. 
CRADLE. A convenience made by baſket-makers, of 


oziers, for children to ſleep in; and among ſhipwrights 
it is the wooden frame in which a ſhip is either built or 
repaired for the convenience of 
and ſafety. 


launching her with eaſe 


2 


A town and harbour on the N. coaſt of the 
ile of Wight, ſituated in 1 deg. 25 min. of W. lon. and 


— 
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CRACO W, ſometimes reckoned the capital city of Poland 
is ſituated in 19 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 50 deg of 
N. lat. near the banks of the Viſtula. See Poland. 

CRAFT, ſignifies a trade; but in the ſea-· language it im. 
plies all manner of lines, nets, hooks, and the like, which 
fexve for fiſhing : tence, as thoſe who uſe the fifhino. 
trade ufe ſmall veſſels, ſuch as ketches, hoys, ſmacks 4g 
boats, they call ſuch little veſlels ſmall-craft,  _ * 

CRAMP-:iron. A piece of iron bent at each extreme, ſer. 
ving to bind together pieces of wood, ſtones, or other 
things. | 

CRANAGE. A liberty to uſe a crane, for drawing good; 
out of a ſliip, hoy, or other veſſel, at a wharf, and to make 
profit thereof: but the word ſignifies the money taken or 
paid for the fame. See //harfage. a 

CRANE. A machine uſed in building and commerce, for 
the raiſing of large ſtones and other weights, conſiſting of 
ſeveral members or pieces; the principal whereof is a 
ſtrong perpendicular beam, firmly fixed in the ground 
and ſuflained by eight arms, coming from the extremitics 
of four pieces of wood laid acroſs ; through the middle 
whereof the foot of the beam paſſes, the arms meeting 
about the middle of the beam, where they are mortiſed 
into it, Its top ends in an iron pivot, whereon is bore a 
tranſverſe piece, advancing out to a good diſtance, in 
manner of a crane's neck, whence it is denominated. 

The rid e and extremity of this is again ſuſtained by 

arms frem the middle of the beam; and over it comes a 

rope, or cable, to one end whereof the weight is fixed ; 

the other is wound round the ſpindle of a wheel, which 

en turned draws the rope, and that heaves up the weight, 

be afterwards applied to any fide or quarter, by the mo- 
of the tranſverſe piece on the pivot, 

CRANE-ines, in a ſhip, are lines going from the upper 
end of the ſprit- ſail- top-maſt, to the middle of the fore- 
32 ſerving to keep the ſprit-fail- top maſt upright and 

eady. 7 

CRANGANOR. A Dutch factory, ſituated in 75 deg. 
5 min. of E, lon. and 10 deg. of N. lat. on the Malabar 
coaſt, in the Hither India, See India. 

CRANK, is a term uſed in the ſea- language: thus a ſhip 
is ſaid to be crau#-fided when ſhe cannot bear her fails; 
or can bear but ſmall ſail for fear of overſetting: ſhe is 
allo ſaid to be cran# by the ground, when her floor is ſo 
narrow that ſhe cannot be brought on ground without 
danger. | | 

CRAPE. A light tranſparent ſtuff, in manner of gauze, 
made of raw ſilk, gummed and twiſted on the mill; 

wWove without eroſſing, and much uſed in mourning, being 
either craped, that is criſped, or ſmooth : the firſt double, 
expreſſing a cloſer mourning ; the latter ſingle, uſed for 
that Jeſs deep; both of which are generally black : the 
white being reſerved for young people, or thoſe devoted 
to virginity : but they are all dyed raw. F | 
The ſilk deſtined for the firſt is more twiſted than that 
for the ſecond; it being the greater or leſs degree of 
twiſting, eſpecially of the warp, which produces the 
criſping given it when taken out of the loom, ſteeped in 
clear water, and rubbed with a piece of wax for that 
purpoſe, | „ | | 

The invention of this tuff came originally from Bologna, 

in Italy; but its chief manufacture is ſaid to be at Lyons, 
in France. PE og 

CRAVATS, is a term for a certain muſlin uſed in the 
making of cravats for the neck, which is brought from 
the Eaſt Indies, particularly from Bengal, and is of two 
ſorts: the one edged with white cotton thread, and the 
other ſtriped with the ſame. The edged: is of eight cra- 
vats the piece, each cravat being about 1 ell long, and 
Ir broad: the ſtriped is of ten cravats the piece, eac 
cravat of 1ell 2, 1 ell 2, and 1 ell 3 long, and of diffe- 
rent breadths, from , to 2 an ell g, or A. 

CRAYON, A general name for all coloured ſtones, 

ceearths, or other minerals, uſed in deſigning, or painting 
in paſtel, whether they have been beaten and reduced to 
a paſte ; or are uſed in their primitive conſiſtence of a 
ſtone, after ſawing or cutting them into long narrow 
ſlips: in which laſt manner red crayons are made, ,of 

blood ſtone, or red chalk ; as black ones are of on 
| | | coa 
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coal and black lead : crayons of all colours being compo- 
ſitions of carths reduced to paſte, 


CREAM, the thickeſt and fatteſt part of milk, of which 


butter is made. See Butter. 

CREAM of Tartor, in pharmacy, is a preparation of tartar, 
otherwiſe called cal of tar tar, reputed a great ſweetner 
of the blood; its operation being by ſtool ; and, by rea- 
ſon of its ſaline particles, pretty much alſo by urine. 
See Tartar. 

CREDIT, in commerce, a mutual truſt, or loan, of mer- 

chandiſes or money; on the reputation of the probity and 
ſolvability of a dealer. 
Trade cannot be carried on without credit ; the manu- 
facturer muſt truſt his employer, the employer his mer- 
chant, the merchant his tradeſman, and the tradeſman hrs 
cuſtomer : ſo that trade is chiefly ſupported in England 
by this circulation of credit, which has been complained 
of, as contrary to the firſt principles of trade, and prejudi- 
cial to its intereſt : for by the merchant giving large credit 
to young tradeſmen, without proper capitals, many bank- 
rupts have aroſe ; whereby the manufactures have ſunk 
in their ſtaple and reputation; for bad credit produces bad 
commodities | 

Letters of CREDIT, are thoſe given to perſons in whom a 


merchant can truſt, to take money of his coreſpondent 


abroad, in caſe he happens to have neceſſity for it. 


\ Cxxvir, is alſo uſed for the currengy which papers, or 


bills, have in the public, and among dealers: for, in this 
ſenſe, credit is faid to rife, when, in negociating the ſhares 
of a company, they are received and ſold at prices above 
par, or the ſtandard of their firſt creation. | 

„CREDIT is oppoſed to credit, being uſed where money 
or bills fall below par. | | 

dal, or p:bic CREDIT, ariſes from the probity, and 
iz dependant upon the honour and exact performing of 
national engagements : ſuch are the Giver ere. of 
the Britiſh revenues, on the loans advanced to the govern- 
ment by public companies, or paid in to the exchequer by 
private perſons as annuitants : ſuch was the mortgage of 

dileſia to the Britiſh merchants, by the Emperor of Ger- 
many: and ſuch was the mortgage of the Piedmonteſe 
revenues, for 200,000 l. advanced to his Sardinian Ma- 
jeſty by the Britiſh ſubjects. This ſort of credit is the 
conſequence of honourable, juſt, and punctual manage- 
ment in the matter of funds and taxes, or loans upon 
them; and is wholly depending upon the King and par- 


liament in Great Britain; the latter in eſtabliſhing ſuf- 


fictent funds; and the former in placing able officers, and 


obliging them to an honourable management, This credit 


of the Britiſh nation received a violent ſhock in the year 
17 o, when many ſamilies were impoveriſhed by the fatal 
bubble of the South Sea company ; the like happened in 
France on failure of the Miſſiſippi ſcheme z but the me- 
thods,taken for reſtoring public credit in England have fo 
happily ſucceeded, that the national credit is now firmly 
c{tablifhed. See National Debt, and Fund. | 

Totes of CREDIT, were frequent in the firſt year of King 


William III. when, at the beginning of a ſeſſion, money 


was wanting for providing for the ſervices of the next year, 


before the ſupplies were granted, or any money-bills could 


paſs, the houſe of commons came to votes and reſolu- 


tions, that gave the crown a power to borrow any money, 


to a certain ſum, and at a certain rate, to be repaid out 


of the ſupplies to be granted that ſeſſion : which cuſtom 


was followed in the ſucceeding reigns. 


CREDITOR. A perſon to whom-any ſum of money is 


due, either by obligation, promiſe, contract, or other- 
wiſe, who, by the laws of the twelve tables, which were 
the foundation of the Roman juriſprudence, was allowed 
to tear or cut his debtor to pieces, in caſe he proved in- 


ſolvent; and by the Engliſh laws he has too arbitrary a _ 


power in caſes of inſolvency. - See Bankrupt, and Debtor, 
NEEEK, or Crick, a ſmall bay, or part of a haven, where 
any thing may be landed from the ſea. See Port, 
W, the company of ſailors. belonging to a ſhip, boat, 
or other veſlel : thoſe ſailors that are to work and manage 
a ſhip being regulated by the number of tons it may carry; 
the crew of a Dutch ſhip from 80 to 100 ton is ſeven 


failors, and a ſwabber; from 100 to 120 the crew con- 
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ſiſts of eight men and a ſwabber; and thus increaſes at 
the rate of one man for every 20 tons; ſo that a flip of 
200 tons has 12 men: but Engliſh and French crews are 
uſually ſtronger than Dutch, though always in about the 
ſame proportion, 

In a ſhip there are ſeveral particular crews or gangs; as 
the boatſwain's crew, the carpenter's crew, and the gun- 
ner's crew. See Gang. | | 

CREWEL. A fine fort of worſted, commonly made from 
the thrums or ends of the ſtuff of weavers canes, uſed for 
making or finiſhing curious needle-works. 

CREWET), Cruſe, or Cruet. A ſmall glaſs veſſel, com- 
monly uſed for containing oil or vinegar. 

CRIER. An officer in market-towns, that goes up and 
down the ſtreets to make proclamation of things loſt, 
found, or to be ſold. | 

CRIMATI. One of the Sunda iſlands. See Sunda I/lands. 

CRIMP. An agent, or factor, for thoſe merchants who 
trade in coals, or are concerned in ſhipping for that trade, 

CRIMSON. One of the ſeven red colours among dyers. 
See Red. | 
The ſtuffs to be dyed in crimſon, after they have been 
cleared of their ſoap, and ſtrongly allomed, are put in a 
decoction of cochineal, each according to its colour. 
See Pur ple. | 

CRIM-TARTARY. The ancient Taurica Cherſoneſus, a 
peninſula, ſituated near the Black ſea, between 33 and 
37 deg. of E. lon, and 44 and 46 deg. of N. lat. ſubject 
to the Turks, See Tartary and Turky. | | 

CROATIA, A frontier province of Germany, bounded 
by Sclavonia on the N. and E. by Boſnia on the S. and 
by Carniola on the W. ſubject to the houſe of Auftria, 
See Germany, 

CROCCEUS, or Hoamblo, a river of China, in Aſia, riſing 

in the mountains on the weſt of the province of Suchuen, 
and running along the ſrontiers of Fartary beyond the 
great wall, which it re enters; and then runs ſouth be- 
tween the provinces of Xanſi and Xenſi, paſſing on eaſt 
through the provinces of Houan, Xantum, and Nankin ; 
and, after a courſe of about 2000 miles, falls into the 


bay of Nankin, carrying with it a yellow ſort of ſlime 


or mud, from whence it is ſometimes denominated the 
yellow river. ING 5 

CRO CHE, or Groſs. A ſmall braſs coin, ſtruck at Baſil, 
in Switzerland, and current only in that canton, being 
worth 7 rapen and a half, or 1: d. ſterling. 

CROCK. A coarſe earthen pan; alſo the carcaſs of a 
dead ſheep. | 5 | 

CROCUS. A term uſed for ſaffron. See Saffron. 

Crocus, in chemiſtry, is a name given to ſeveral different 
preparations, for their red or ſaffron colour: as crocus 

martis, a preparation of iron, which is of two kinds; 
crocus martis aperiens, and crocus martis aſtringens. 

CRocus metallorum. A kind of impure opake glaſs of an- 

timony, of a liver colour; hence frequently called liver 


of antimony, made by firing equal parts of powder of an- 


timony and falt-petre, well mixed in an iron mortar, co- 


vered with a tile: its chief uſe being in making the vinum | 


emeticum, or benedictum, by infuſing an ounce or two of 
the crocus powdered, in a quart of wine for 24 hours. 
See Vinum Emeticum. e | 

CROISAT, or Genouin. A ſilver coin ſtruck at Genoa, 
and current in ſome other towns of Italy, being worth 7 
livres 10 ſoldi, or 6s. 6d, fterl, - 

CROMER. A port-town of Norfolk, much frequented by 
fiſhermen, eſpecially for lobſters. _ : 

CRONENBURG. A fortreſs of Denmark, ſituated on 
the iſland of Zealand, at the entrance of the Sound, in 
12 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 56 deg. of N. lat. where 
the Danes take toll of ſuch ſhips as are bound for the 
Baltic. See Denmar#. 


CRONSLOT, or Crown-caftle. A caſtle and harbour, in 


the little iſland of Cronſlot, in the mouth of the river 
Neva, and entrance of the gulph of Finland, in Ruſſia, 
ſituated in 30 deg. of E. lon. and 60 deg. of N. lat. where 
the Ruſſians ſtation: the men of war, and keep great 
magazines of naval ſtor@g docks and yards for building 
ol ſhips, a pid ER 


CROP. 
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CROP. The gathering, or collection of corn or hay, which 
any piece of ground affords. Tae 

CROSS- Staff. See Fore-/taff. 

CROU, or Carroa, A kind of money of accompt uſed at 
Amadabat, and in almoſt all the Mogul's territories, being 
about 1,250,000 |. flerling : one lac is 100, ooo rupees ; 
100 lacs is a crou z a crou makes 4 arebs, and the areb 
is 312,500 |, ſterling. | | 

CROUPER, that part of a horſe's furniture which goes 
under his tail, to keep the ſaddle ſteady. 


CROUTAT. A filver coin current at Dantzick, Riga, 
Koningſbry and ſome other towns of the North, being 
worth about 5 3 d. ſterling. | 

CROW, in the ſea-Janguage, a machine with an iron hook, 
for faſtening hold, and grappling with the enemy's veſſel 
in an engagement. 

CRO W's-Feet, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes, or lines, ſome- 
times fix, eight, or ten, reeved thro' the deadman's eye; 
but of little other uſe than to make a ſhew of ſmall 
rigging. | 

CROWN, in commerce, is a general name for coins both 
foreign and domeſtic, of, or near the value of 5s. ſterl. 
In its limited ſenſe, the crown is only applicable to that po- 
pular Engliſh coin which bears the name, and is equivalent 
to ſixty Engliſh pence, or 5 ſhillings : but, in its exten- 
ſive ſenſe it includes ſeveral cthers; as the French ecu, 
or French crown, ſtruck in 1641 for 60 ſols, or 3 livres; 
alſo the patagon, dollar, ducatoon, rixdollar, and piaſtre, 
or piece of eight. See Coin, and Money. | 

Crown-glaſs, denotes the fineſt kind of window glaſs. See 
Gaſs. | 

CRUCIBLE. A veſle], uſually of earth, ſometimes iron, 
without any handle, uſed by chemiſts, coiners, glaziers, 
and other artificer-, to melt and calcine gold, ſilver, 
or other metals, whereon they work. - 


CRUDE, ſomething that has not paſſed the fire, or has not 


had the degree of heat requiſite to prepare it for eating, 
or ſome other uſe. 

CRupk Antimony, is that which comes immediately from 
the mines, without any preparation. See Antimony, 

CRUDE Sugar. See du gar. 9 

CRUISE, or Cruise, in the ſea- language, ſignifies to croſs 
to and fro; or to fail up and down for guard of the ſeas, 
and protection of trade, or in ſearch of an enemy; the 
word þeing derived from the German kruis, a-croſs. 


CRUISERS, or Cruizers, are ſuch veſſels as are employed | 
by a government to fail, or cruiſe about, in appointed 


ſtations, for the interception of ſmugglers, the ſecurity of 
trade, the intimidating of enemies, and the ſuppreſſion of 
pirates: but in Spain ſuch veſſels are called guarda coſta;, 
See Guarda coſtas. 1 . | 
In the war againſt France, during the reign of Q. Anne, 
43 men of war were employed as cruizers, over and above 
the ſhips of war for the line of battle, and convoys for 
remote parts, conſiſting of ſix third-rates, twenty fourth- 
rates, 13 fifth- rates, and four fixth rates; 9 of which 
were employed on the N. E. coaſt of Great Britain, and 
3 on the N. W. coaſt thereof, the others being, by act 
of parliamcnt, to cruize in ſuch ſtations as the com- 
miſlioners of the admiralty ſhould direct. See Convoy, 
and OUT Cer. | | | 


( RUSAD EH, or Cruſad:, A filver Portugueſe coin, of two 


* 


the new 2 8. 85 ſterling. 


CRUSTACEOUS ies, are thoſe covered with ſhells, con- 


ſiſting of ſeveral pieces or ſcales; as thoſe of crabs and 


lobſters, being uſually ſofter than the ſhells of the teſta- 
ceous kind, which conſiſt of a ſingle piece, uſually much 
thicker and ſtronger than the former ; ſuch as thoſe of the 
oyſter, ſcallop, and cockle. See Fiſh and Teflacerus. 
CRUYS DAELDER. A ſilver coin ſtruck at Koningſberg, 
a city of ducal Pruſſia, current in the ſtates of the King 
of Pruſſia, and in ſeveral others, particularly at Dantzick 
and Riga, being worth about 5 8. 3 d. ſterling. 
CRUZ, or St. Croix, one of the Caribbee ifland:, in Ame- 
rica, ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, in 64 deg. of W. lon. 
and 17 deg. 30 min, of N. lat. ſubject to France, See 


French America, 


| CRYSTAL of Mars, callei alſo ſalt, or vitriol of Mars, 18 


ſorts, old and new z the old being worth 28. 3 d. and 


CUB 


CRUX-/erring. See Herring. 
\CRY5S TAL, Chry/tal, or Rock cryſtal. A kind of foſſil tran. 


ſparcat ſtone, white like the diamond, but much inferior 


thercto in luſtre and hardneſs ; being uſcd for vaſes, urns, 


mirrors, and other things. | 

The Alps, and feveral other mountains of Europe, as 
alſo ſome of Aſia, produce rock-cryſtal; and, if ve be- 
licve the French relation of Madagaſcar, that iſland yields 
more than all the world beſide. 

Euch cryftal is encompaſſed and cloſed round with fix 
others, whereby it becomes modelled into a hexagonal 
body, conſiſting of equal and ſquare fides : its perfection 
lying in its luſtre and tranſparency ; that wick ſtraws, 
duſt, and clouds, being little valued. | 
It is of ſome uſe in medicine, being reputed an aſtringent, 
and, as ſuch, is uſed in diarrhcas, and dyſenteries : it is 
alſo uſed to encreaſe the milk of nurſes; and is eſteemed a 
good antidote againſt arſenic, 

Boerhaave takes cryſtal to be the proper matter or baſis 
of all gems or precious ſtones, which aſiume different 
forms and colours, from the different admixture of mi- 


neral and metallic fumes, with the primitive cryſtalline 
matter. See Gem. 


CRYSTAL, is alſo uſed for a factitious body, caſt in the 


glaſs-houſes, called alſo o©:y/al-glaſs ; which in effect is 
only glaſs carried in the melting, and in the matter where- 
of it is compoſed, to a degree of perfection beyond the 
common glaſs : the beſt artificial cryſtals being reputed 
to be thoſe of Moran, near Venice, called Venice cryſtal, 
which are far inferior to the whiteneſs and vivacity of the 
natural cryſtal. ' See Glafs. | 
CRxvySTALS, in chemiſtry, expreſs ſalts, or matters ſhot, or 
congealed, in manner of cryſtal : thus cryſtal of allum is 
allum purified, and reduced into cryſtals in the fame 
manner as tartar ;z in which manner vitriol, nitre, nd 
other ſalts are cryſtallized, Cryſtals of allum are qua- 
drangular, and brilliant like diamonds ; thoſe of nitre white 
and oblong ; thofe of vitriol green, quadrangular, and 
ſhining. | | | | 
CRYSTAL, or cream of Tartar, See Cream of Tartar, and 
Tartar. op | 
CRYSTAL of Tartar chalybeated, is when it is impregnated 
with the moſt diſſoluble parts of iron. 
CRYSTAL rf Tertar emetic, is when it is charged with the 
ſulphureous parts of antimony, to render it vomitive. 


_ CRysTAL mineral, called alſo mineral anodyne, and ſal pru- 


nel a, is ſalt-petre prepared with ſulphur ; which is eſteemed 
good againſt the ſquinancy, whence its name of /a! pri- 
nella; pruna, or prunel a, expreſſing that diſeaſe. | 
CRYSTAL of ſilver, denotes ſilver penetrated and reduced 
into the form of ſalts, by the pointed acids of ſpirit. of 
nitre; which is uſed by ſurgeons for making eſchars, by 
way of cauſtics, on applying it to any part: but it is allo 
of uſe internally, in dropfies and diſeaſes of the brain. 


iron reduced into ſalts by an acid liquor, uſed in diſeaſcs 
_ ariſing from obſtrucions. 1 | 
CRYSTAL of Venus, called alſo vitriol of Venus, is copper 
reduced into the form of vitriol by ſpirit of nitre, very 
cauſtic, and uſed to eat off proud fleſh. _ 
Ice and CRYSTAL, a tranſparent fiſſile ſtone, brought from 
Iceland; ſoft as tale, clear as rock cryſtal, and without 
colour, famous among optic writers for its unuſual re- 
fractions, Rats 1 8 8 . 
It bears a red heat without loſing its tranſparency; and, in 
a very intenſe heat, calcines without fuſion: ſteeped a day 
or two in water it loſes its natural poliſh ; rubbed on cloth 
it attracts ſtraws like amber, appearing in effect a kind of 
talc, being found in form of oblique parallelepipeds, with 
_ fix parallelogramatic ſides, and eight ſolid angles. See 
Talc. | 
CRYSTAL. of arſenic. See Arſenic. | 5 
CRYSTALLIZATION, in chemiſtry, a kind of con- 
gealation befalling ſalts, both eſſential, fixed, and volatile; 
when, being ſet free from the greateſt part of their humi- 
_ City, they are left to harden, dry, and ſhoot into cryſtal, 
CUBA, an iſland of North America, fituated in the Atlantic 
ocean, between 74 and 87 deg. of W, lon. and e 
| | pan 20 à 
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CUR 
20 and 23 deg. of N. lat. being 800 miles and upwards 


in length from E. to W. and generally about 70 miles 


broad. See Spaniſb America. 


CUBAGUA. An American iſland, ſubject to Spain, ſituated 


between the iſland of Margaretta, and Terra Firma, in 
64 deg. of W. Ion. and 10 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. See 


Spantſhh America. x | FOE 
CUBEBS. roy brought from the iſland of Java, in 
rains, or ſeeds, reſembling pepper both in form and 
nt whence it has been called wild pepper which for- 
tify the ſtomach, brain, and other viſcera ; and enter as 


an ingredient in ſeveral officinal compoſitions : but the 


natives are ſaid to boil it before exportation, to prevent its 
being ſown in other countries. 


CUBjCAL meaſure. See Meaſure. 


CUCULI of the Levant, or Coculus India, a kind of fruit 
ſomething bigger than a large pea, half red, and in figure 
reſembling a ſmall kidney, brought from the Levant and 
the Indies. | 
This fruit, adhering ſtrongly by a little ſtalk to the 
branch of the tree which produces it, has, in the middle, 
a little nut called the caculus, very ſubject to grow worm- 
eaten, which, when that is the caſe, makes them light and 

of no great value; ſo that they ſhould be choſen as heavy 
as poſſible, new, large, and high in colour. 

Their uſe is for killing vermin z but they have alſo the 
property, mixed with a bait whoſe compoſition is eaſy, to 
intoxicate fiſh, eſpecially in ſtill water. | 

CUDDY, in a firſt-rate man of war, is a place lying be- 
tween the captain's and the lieutenant's cabin, and the 
poop ; being divided into partitions for the maſter and 
other officers. | 

CUERVO. See Coruvo. SE a 

CULM. The powder or duſt of coal. See Coal. | 

CULVERIN, or Culvering. A long lender piece of ord- 
nance or artillery, ſerving to carry a ball to a great diſ- 
tance : of which there are three kinds; the culverin ex- 
traordinary, the ordinary, and the leaſt ſized. 


CULVERIN extraordinary, has 5 4 inches bore; its length | 


32 calibers, or 13 feet, weighs 4800 pounds; its load 
above 12 lb. and carries a ſhot 5 inches diameter, weigh- 
ing 20 pounds. | | 
CULVERIN «rdinary, is 12 feet long, carries a ball of 17 
pounds 5 ounces; caliber 5 4 * Sg its weight 4500 
pounds. | 8 „ 
CULVERIN of the leaf? ſize, has its diameter 5 inches, is 
12 fect long, weighing about 4000 pounds; carries a 
| ſhot 3 inches 4 diameter, weighing 14 pounds 9 ounces. 
CUMMIN, the ſeed of a plant of the ſame name, much 
like that of fennel; growing abundantly in the Iſle of 
Malta, where it is ſown and cultivated after the manner 
of corn; which is uſed with ſucceſs in vertigos, wind 
cholics, tympanies, and other diſorders : it is alſo eſteemed 
excellent to. retrieve natural heat in ſtallions and bulls : 
Pigeons are likewiſe exceedingly fond of it; whence ſome 
uſe it to people their dove-houſes, incorporating it with 
an earth naturally ſaline, or ſome other earth that has 
imbibed urine, ; „ | 
This ſeed, as well as the common aniſe, yields by ex- 
preſſion a kind of oil, efteemed ſovereign in rheumatiſms, 
provided it is uſed with precaution and in ſmall quantities. 
CUR, or Cyrus, a river of Aſia, riſing in Mount Caucaſus : 


it runs S. through Georgia and the province of Chir- CurRENT, in hydrography, a ſtream, or flux of water, in 


van in Perſia, where it unites its waters with the river 
Araxes, and continues its courſe E. to the Caſpian ſea. 
CURACOA, or Curraſſow, an iſland of the Leſſer Antilles, 
| ſubjeQ to the Dutch, ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, op- 
poſite to Coro, in 68 deg 30 min. of W. lon. and 12 
deg. 20 min. of N. lat. See Dutch America. 
CUKNOCK, or Comb, 


one ſack. | 
CURRANTS, .Corinths, or Cuirrans, A kind of little rai- 
fins, or dried grapes, of different colours, black, white, 
or red, brought from ſeveral places of the Turkiſh Archi- 


pelago, and among others, from the iſttimus of Corinth, 
whence their name currants, or eorinths; which muſt be 


choſen new, ſmall, and in large maſſes; but care ſhould 
be taken that the little Spaniſh currants are not mixed 
with them : and, when made up. in bales, they may keep 


two or three years, without ſtirring or giving them air. 


an Engliſh corn meaſure, containing 


qu R 


Their uſe is in ſeaſoning ſeveral viands, and in ſome me- 
dicinal compoſitions, where they ſerve in lieu of raiſins. 
Sir George Wheeler's account of theſe fruits, and the 
manner of preparing them, is very curious. The iſland 
of Zant, he obſerves, is the chief place whence currants 
are brought; the Morea, or iſthmus of Corinth, which 
was antiently the principal plantation, now produces no 
more; being much neglected, and the jealouſy of the 
Turks not allowing large veſſels to enter the gulph to 
take them off of their hands. They grow not on bulkes, 
like gooſeberries, tho' that is the common opinion; but 
on vines, like other grapes, except that the leaves are 
ſomewhat thicker, and the grapes ſomewhat ſmaller; they 
have'nojſtone, and in this country are all red, or rather black. 
They gather them in Auguſt; diſpoſe them in couches on 
the ground till they dry ; then clean them, and lay them 


up in magazines, which the natives call ſeraglio's, pour- 


ing them in at a hole, till the magazine is full; when they 
cling ſo faſt together, by their own weight, that they are 
forced to be dug out with iron inftruments. 
To barrel them for ſending abroad, they have people who 
greaſe their feet and legs, and tread them cloſe, that they 
may keep the better; they are ſold for about 31. ſterling 
the thouſand weight, and pay as much cuſtom to the ſtate 
of Venice: 7 
ant annually produces a ſufficiency to load five or fix veſ- 
ſels, Cephalonia three or four, and the other iſlands one: 
The Engliſh have a factory at Zant, the Dutch two or 
three merchants, and the French one ; the Engliſh con- 
ſuming more than ſix times the quantity that both France 
and Holland do together: but the inhabitants of ant 


know little of the uſe made of them in England ; being 


_ perſuaded they only ſerve in dying of cloth, and being 
entirely ignorant of the luxury of Chriſtmas pyes, and 
Engliſh puddings. N 
CURASSOW. See Curacea. 8 
CURRENCY, in commerce, is that uninterrupted free- 
dom, or paſſage of money, bills, or any thing elſe, that 
goes from one to another, without objection; and, in 
the Britiſh American colonies, paper-bills have the ſame 
currency as money. The exchange between England and 
Jamaica, is about 40 per cent. or 1401. currency for 
1001. ſterling; between England and Barbadoes, about 
| JO fer cent.; between England and the Leeward iſlands, 
about 60 per cent.; between . er and Bermudas, about 
30 per cent; between England and Virginia, about 25 
per cent.; between England and Maryland, about 100 


per cent.; between England and New York, the Jerſeys, 


and Penſylvania, from 65 to 70 per cent.; between Eng- 


land and Carolina, it has been at 700 per cent.; and be- 
tween Old England and New England it has been 400 


per cent. See Paper- bills, and Paper- money 
CURRENT, Courant, or Currant. A term uſed to expreſs 
the preſent time; thus the 21ſt current, is the 21ſt day 
of the preſent month. | : | | 
With regard to commerce, the price-current of any mer- 
chandiſe, is the known or ordinary price accuſtomed to be 
given for it. TS NE. 7 | 
CURRENT, is alſo uſed for any thing that has courſe, or is 
received in commerce; in which ſenſe it is ſaid, current coin. 


CURRENT accompts, or Book of accompts current. See Bo- 


keeping. 


any direction. | Ae 
Currents in the ſea, are either natural and general, 


as ariſing from the diurnal rotation of the earth on 


its axis ; or accidental and particular, cauſed by the wa- 
ters being driven againſt promontories, or into gulphs 
and ſtreights; where, wanting room to ſpread, they are 
driven back, and thus diſturb the ordinary flux of the 

| ſea. See Tides, 5 „ 
The currents are ſo violent under the equator, where the 
motion of the earth is the greateſt, that they carry veſſels 
very ſpeedily from Africa to America, but abſolutely pre- 


vent their return the ſame way; ſo that ſhips are obliged 


to run as far as the 40th degree of lat. to find a paſſage 
into Europe. | | | þ, 2:2, 
In the ſtreights of Gibraltar, the currents almoſt con- 
ſtantly drive to the eaſtward, and carry ſhips into the Me- 
diterranean; they are 1. _ found to drive the ſame 
| a way 


* 


* 


1 


N 


way in St. George's channel: but tlie great violence and 
danger of the ſea in the ſtreights of Magellan, 1s attri- 
buted to two contrary. currents ſetting in, one from the 
South, and the other from the North ſea.” .. 


- = . * 


Currents, with reſpect to navigation, may be defined 


certain progreſſive motions of the Water of the fea, in ſe- 


veral places, either quite down to the bottom, or to a cer- 
tain determinate depth; by which a ſhip may happen to 
be carried forward more ſwiftly, or retarded in her courſe, 
according to the direction or ſetting of the current, in, 
with, or againſt the courſe or way of the ſhip. See Na- 
vigation. . e eee TOO ee 85 
The buſineſs of currents making a conſiderable article in 
navigation, the way they ſet, together with their ſtrength, 
is to be carefully obſerved; which ſome do by the rip- 
plings of the water, and by che driving of the froth along 
the ſhore, when in fight; but the more uſual, as well as 
moſt accurate way, is thus: . | 
They firſt fix their boat, by throwing out a triangular 
piece of wood, with a piece of lead faſtened to it, and to 
the ſtem of the boat with a cord, and letting it ſink 60 
fathom, or more ; or ſometimes by. a kettle tied by the 
bowl, and ſunk as the other: by either of theſe means, 


the boat is brought to ride at anchor; which done, the log 


is caſt over the glaſs turned; and as the log line vcers out, 
the drift of the log is ſet with the compaſs. See Log-1ine. 
This ſhews whether there be any currcnt or not, and, if 
any, which way it ſets, and at what rate it drives; ob- 
| ferving, however, to add ſomething to the drift, for the 
boat's drift; for though ſhe appears to ſtand ſtill, yet in 
reality ſhe is found to move, This addition experience 
has thus determined; if the line ſhe rides by is to fathom, 
a third part of the drift to be added; if 80 fathom, a 
fourth; if 100, a fifth, . | | 
If a ſhip ſail along the direction of a current, it is evident 
the velocity of the current muſt be added to that of the 
veſſel : if her courſe is directly againſt the current, it muſt 
be ſubtracted: if ſhe ſail athwart the current, her motion 
will be compounded with that of the current, and her ve- 
locity augmented or retarced, according to the angle of 
her direction with that of the direction of the current; 
that is, ſhe will proceed in the diagonal of the two lines 
of direction, and will deſcribe or paſs through that diago- 
nal in the ſame time wherein ſhe would have deſcribed 
either of the ſides by the ſeparate forces. | 
Under CURRENTS. Dr. Halley makes it highly probable, 
that, in the Downs, the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and ſuch 
other parts of the ſeas, there is an under current, whereby 
as much water is carried out as is brought in by the upper 
current. | | | 


This he argues from the offing between the North and 


South foreland, where it runs tide and half tide; that 
1s, it is cither ebb or flood in that part of the Downs three 


huours before it is ſo off at ſea: a certain ſign, that though 


the tide of flood runs aloft, yet the tide of ebb runs under 


foot cloſe by the ground; and ſo at the tide of ebb it will 


flow under foot : which he confirms by an experiment 
in the Baltic ſound, communicated to him by an able 
feaman preſent at the making of it. Being there then with 

one of the King's frigates, they went with their pinnace 
into the mid ſtream, and were carried violently by the 
current. Soon after that they ſuck a baſket, with a large 
cannon bullet, to a certain depth of water, which gave 
check to the boat's motion, and ſinking it ſtill lower and 
lower, the boat was driven a-head to the windward, 
againſt the upper current; the current aloft, not being 
above four or five fathom deep. He added, that the lower 
the baſket was let -down, the ſtronger the under current 
was found. gs | . e a 
From this principle, it is eaſy to account for that vaſt 

draugght of water continually pouring in with the current 
out of the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, through the 
ſtreights of Gibraltar, a paſſage about 20 miles broad; 
yet without any ſenſible riſing of the water along the coaſts 
of Barbary, or any overflowing of the lands, which there 


lie very low. 
CURRIED hide. See Hide. 


© CURRIER, is a perſon exerciſing the trade of drefling or 
preparing leather for ſeveral uſes after it is tanned, 
CURRIERS company of London, is a ſociety that appears to. be 


of conſiderable antiquityz.by their hab ing foundedia puite, 
or religious fraternity, in the conventual chutch of White 


were only incorporated by letters - patent of. James I. dated 


who have a handſome hall at Cripplegate, in which they 
tranſact their buſineſs; and, upon their admiſſion, pay a 


CURRYING. ' A method of preparing leather, with oil or 


white, red, yellow, and green: the other colours are gi- 
ven by the ſkinners, who differ from the curriers in this, 
that they apply their colours on the fleſh - ſide, the curriers 
the 28th of September and 25th of March in any year, and 


CUSCO. The capital city of Peru, in S. America, during 


CUSTOMER, is a term in trade, uſed as well for a cuſtom- 
CUSTOM-Hoſe. An office, eſtabliſhed on the frontiers 


of the cuſtoms, and duties on importation and exporta- 
| = o . 8 ' bed 0 
tion, impoſed on merchandiſes, by the. authority of the 


There are ſeveral cuſtom-houſes in the ſeveral ports of 


of all the cuſtoms in all the ports of England, excepting 


of the ſeizures, and ſome other officers, holding their 


CUSTOMS, in commerce, the dues, duties, tolls, or tax, 


tainer, of all the ports wherein the commodities are im - 


Though by the law of nature all things were common, and 


IU 


Friers in Fleetſtreet, in the year 1367: however, they 


the zoth of April 16035, by the appellation of The maſter, 
wardens, and commonalty, of the art or. myſtery of che 
curriers of the city of London; the companꝙ conſiſting 
of a maſter,” 2 wardens, 12 afliſtants; aud 103 liverymen; 


fine of 9 l. 138. 4d. 
tallow; which raiſes, on the hair or wool ſide, a kind of 
grain, not unlike that of Morocco; though there is alſo 
a kind of curried leather without grain. See Leather. 
Currying is the laſt preparation, putting the leather in a 
condition to be uſed for ſhoes, ſaddles, harneſs, and other 
things, which is equally praiſed on ſheep, calf, and 
bullocks ſkins ; the colours given in currying being black, 


on the hair-ſide. See Sinne. 

By the ſtatute of the 12th of Geo. II. it was enacted, That 
if any currier ſhould not curry any leather brought or ſent 
to him by a dealer in leather, within ſixteen days, between 


within eight days the remaining part of the year, after the 
leather is delivered to him, he ſhould forfeit 51. _ 


the reigns of the Incas, or Indian emperors, ſituated in 70 
deg. of W. lon. and 13 deg. of S. lat. See South Americo. 


houſe officer, as for the purchaſer of gaods from a tradeſman, 


of a ſtate, or in ſome chief city, or port, for the receipt 


ſovereign, and regulated by tariffs, or books of rates. 


England: but the moſt conſiderable is that of London; 
which is under the direction of ſeven commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by patent: who have the charge and management 


the petty- farms. Other officers are, a ſecretary, ſolicitor, 
receiver general, comptroller of the iſſues and payments of 
the receiver general, comptroller general, inſpector of the 
out port collectors accompts, inſpector- general of the ex- 
ports and imports, regiſter- general of all ſhips of Great Bri- 
tain, furveyor-general, ſurveyor of the out ports, regiſtcr 


places by patent ; with other inferior officers appointed by 
warrant from the board of treaſury : but Scotland and Ire- 
land are under the direction of ſeparate commiſſioners. 


paid by merchants to the King, or ſtate, for carrying out 
and bringing in of merchandiſes ; which, in Great Bri- 
tain, are duties, certain and perpetual, payable to the 
crown for goods exported and imported, being due to the 
King of common right ; firſt, becauſe the ſubject hath per- 
miflion to depart the kingdom, and to export its commo- 
dities; ſecondly, for the intereſt and dominien which the 
King hath in the ſea, and as he is guardian of, or main- 


ported, or exported ; and laſtly, for that the King pro- 
tects merchants upon the feas, againſt enemies and pirates. 
See Tax, Duty, and Exciſe. 


all perſons equal, there being neither property, King, nor 
ſubject; yet when the law of nature came to be limited 
by the law of nations, and ſuch a thing as property came 
to be claimed, it naturally cauſed trade and commerce; 
whereupon kings or rulers became abſolutely neceſſary, to 
maintain and defend ſuch property and commerce: and, 
in order to ſupport thoſe kings or princes in their offices 
of government; to defray the expences they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be at in maintaining ambaſſadors at foreign courts, 
chiefly to procure juſtice to be done to merchants ; their 
charges of procuring treaties with foreign princes for the 
adyancement of trade, and of maintaining a navy of ſhips. 


'C.U'S 


for the deſence of the merchants, by a protection at ſez 
from enemies and pirates; and alſo their charges in ſup- 
porting a court of adm ralty for the deciding of maritime 
cauſes; they ſeem originally to have taken tributes, or 
cuſtoms, by virtue of the prerogatives inherent to their 
crowns, as given to them by the law of nations; which 
having been paid cuſtomarily, time out of mind, were ac- 
counted as an eſtate of inheritance, annexed to their re- 
ſpective crowns. : 3.4, 1 6c 
The antiquity of cuſtoms is very great; becauſe hiſt o- 
rians mention, that, 60 years before the Chriſtian æra, 
when the Jews became tributary to Rome by the conqueſts 
of Pompey, cuſtom-money, or-tribute, was exacted by the 
ſenate; and the antient Britons Iſo paid marge a . 
'mperor Auguſtus, on exporting or importing any com- 
— to 8 from 8 Cuſtoms, ſubſidie, tolls, im- 
poſts, and other duties upon'<co modities, imported or 
exported, are due to princes id 1 ates b the general law 
of nations; they have a right to, them by their preroga- 
tives; and though, a King of, Great Britain cannot impoſe 
any duties on merchandiſe without conlent of the parlia- 
ment; yet. by his prerogative, he. may reſtrain merchants 
from trading without his royal licence. 
Theſe cuſtoms differ, according to the ſituation and ne- 
ceſſity of different countries: but it has been an adopted 
rule among them all, to lay the higheſt dutics on the im- 
portation of goods from other countries, to diſcourage 
their coming in; while the duties on the exportation of 
their own goods are very low, often none at all, not- 
withſtanding they are to be paid by foreigners, in order to 
facilitate the exportation of them; having always this eſ- 
ſential point in view, that as much as the commodities 
exported exceed thoſe imported, ſo much more money 
will come into the kingdom, and be detained there; and, 
from the contrary circumſtance, the miſery, depopula- 
- tion, and ruin of the ſtate, will neceſlarily proceed. The 
| merchant, therefore, intending to negotiate and traffic 
into any kingdom, ought firſt diligently and carefully to 
learn and oblerve'the ſum and quantity payable upon all 
commodities in different places, and then honeſtly to ſa- 


tisfy the ſame, according to the ordinances and proceed- 


ings uſed reſpectively in thoſe cquntrjes ; partly to avoid 
the danger of loſing the commodities, the non-payment 


being in many, places the forfeiture; and partly the better 


to enable him to make his calculation either to buy or 


ſell to profit. In this material branch of buſineſs, the 


merchant may obtain information from a ſettled rate, by 


book, or particular tariff, in print or writing, to be ge- 


nerally found in places of trade; but in ſome places this 


cannot be had, and the trader muſt. then learn what the 
duty and cuſtom of thè place is; wherein much care and cir- 


cumſpection are neceflary; for the frauds practiſed in ſeveral 
cuſtomhouſes, where no ſuch books are public, are exceſſive, 
when either the cuſtomers collect the ſame to the imme- 


diate uſe of the prince, or to the uſe of ſuch as farm the 
revenue by his authority; many merchants being deceived _ 


by their artifices, which are not only detrimental to the 
' merchant, but alſo to the prejudice of the prince, and of 
commerce in general. And as theſe variable cuſtoms re- 


quire ſome explanation, the principal of them are repre- 


ſented as follows. 1ſt, A far greater cuſtom. is paid in 


Spain, than in France, Italy, Turky, and ſome other 


places. 2dly, Some difference is alſo found in regard of 
times, as in privileged towns, enjoying free fairs, marts, 
and markets; ſuch as are obſerved by immemorial uſe 
in Rouen, Francfort, Meſſina, and other places, where 
the cuſtoms are then inconſiderable to what they are at 
other times. 3dly, Some what again in reſpect of cities, 
enjoying a more particular privilege and continued: free- 
dom in trade in ſeveral countries, where little or no cuſ- 
tom is paid upon any commodities, either during a 
year after importing the goods, or for a certain limited 


. . - | ' \ 
time; as at Leghorn, Marſeilles, and in ſeveral, other 


able, which was called the King's price. 


; ; But, i 


cus 


and ſo in other places where a large weight is uſed in ſa- 


vour of the merchants to pay their cuſtom by, and ano- 
ther leſs to buy and ſell, The knowledge of all theſe 
things are neceſſary to commerce; for in Ruſſia, Swe- 
den, and Denmark, the law is, that if a merchant doe; 


not declare all his goods in the cuſtomhouſe, which he 
either intends for importation or exportation, but con- 
ceals ſome part of his merchandiſe; all the reſt of the 


ſame commodities are forfeited to the prince, without fa- 


vour or redemption: in Spain, the commodities con- 


cealed are only forfeited, unleſs they are coiitraband, and 
then all is loſt: in Great Britain and Ireland, the goods | 


\ concealed are only forfeited: in France, Germany, the 


Netherlands, and ſeveral places in Italy, the ſame rule 
is obſerved: and in Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and feveral 


places of Turky, the goods concealed are not ali forf cited, 


but are to pay double the impoſed cuſtom, if taken, and 
then. to be reſtored. _ | : 

In England, the moſt ancient and principal tribute, or 
duties, that were paid to the ſovereign, ſeem to have been 


upon the exportation of merchandiſes crofling the ſeas ; 


which were of two different ſorts, and diſtinguiſhed by 
two different names, as cuſtoms, and priſes or priſage. 

Cuſtoms were the duty payable for native commoditics ex- 
ported, particularly wool, wool-fells, and leather. after 


certain rates; which were advanced or reduced at the 
. King's pleaſure, as occaſion required; which duty having 


probably been payable. from the beginning of the Britiſh 
monarchy, has been always. diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
The great and antient cuſtoms : but now, according to 
the preſent acceptation of the word cuſtoms, it is uſed to 
ſignify the ſeveral duties which are payable on the import- 
ation, as well as exportation, of all commodities, goods, 
and merchandiſe whatſcever. SW 


Priſes, or priſage, was the antient duty payable, or 2 TY 


for foreign commodities imported, not at any certain ſum 
; ; 1 


of money, but by taking ſuch a part thereof in ſpecie as 


the kings thought ſufficient for their own proper uſe, 
paying for the 45x ſuch a price as they thought reaſon- 
For wines, it 
was the practice to take one ton in ten, or two in twenty, 


; paying no greater price than 20 8. per ton; and it may be 


ſuppoſed the priſage of other goods was in. proportion. 
But K. Edw. I. by a charter made in the 3 Iff year of his 
reign, called charta mercatoria, remitted this duty of pri- 


ſage, to all merchant-ſtrangers, . who, in lieu thereof, 
granted him a duty of 3 d. in the pound, commonly called 
petty- cuſtom, upon all native commodities exported, ayer 


and above the great cuſtoms before paid, and alſo upon 


all merchandiſes imported, except wines; and upon all 


wines imported 28. for every ton, 
has been ſince called the butlerage. Te RR 
Beſides. the aforeſaid duties, there were in the reigns of 
Edward I. Edward IT. Edward, III. Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth, K. James I. and K. Charles I. collected by 
virtue of their prerogatives only, ſeveral occaſional or 


being the duty that 


temporary impoſitions, after ſeveral. different rates, upon 


wines, and ſeveral other goods imported; as alſo on 


wool, cloths, and ſeveral other goods exported ; which they 


Cauſed to be levied, by only ſending their writs to the col- 


ſectors of the cuſtoms in every port: but theſe impoſitions 
were ſometimes remitted, upon petition of their ſubjects 


in parliament ; eſpecially when they would grant other 


aids, or ſubſidies, of greater value; yet when thoſe were 
ſpent, they have been oftentimes again renewed, or others 


ol the like nature impoſed. 


oY 4 44d * 


t, in proceſs of time, this abſolute and unlimited pre- 
rogative of the crown, of impoſing and levying the afore- 


ſaid duties, came to be reſtrained, and in a great meaſure . 

yielded up, by the crown tothe parliament : for, upon the 

frequent petitions of the e for the remiſſion thereof, 
and their free offers of ſu 


cient ſupplies by parliament, 
for all neceſſary occaſions, E. Edivard III. and the ſeveral 


| © ſucceeding Kings and Queens, by his example, 'were con- 
of commodities, as in England, and. ſeveral,ther;plages, tented to ſuſpend, their antient and hereditary duties; 
where - ſome commodities-are higher rated, in the cuſtom which being very much decreaſed, wefe grown deficient ; 

| i f Lithet ſuch Kmporary 


free cities eſpecially. the hans towns. Athly, In regard 


than others; ſome paying after the rate of 5 per cent. and, in lieu thereof, to accept of | either fi emp 

ſome 10, ſome 15, and ſome 20. Sthly, In reſpe&t of ſubſidies or aids by parliament, as ſhould'be thought ſu = 
the weight, as at Rouen by the vicont, in Lyons by the _ ficient to aſſiſt them upon any extraordinary occaſions: or A 
king's beam, in Stockholm by che merchant's weight, , emergenies, or of ſuch fixed and ſettled ſubſidies as * | 
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be ſufficient for the ſupport of the honour and dignify of 
the crown, the defence of the realm, and the ſafeguard 
of the ſeas, during their reſpective lives; and thoſe patlia- 
mentary ſubſidies were always compoſed of two ſeveral and 
diſtin parts, a tonnage, and a poundage. | i 
Tonnage was Ne granted by parliament to K. Ed- 
dward III being-payable upon all wines imported, after 
the particular rates, and according to the particular me- 
thods preſcribed by the ſeveral laws which granted this 
duty to the reſpective Kings and Queens; being at firſt 
no more than 28. per ton, though in ſucceeding reigns it 
was very much increaſed. _ | | 
Poundage was firit granted to Henry VI. for life, being 
payable on all other merchandife, imported and exported, 
according to the pa ticular rates and values preſcribed by 
the ſeveral laws which granted this duty to the reſpective 
kings and queens, being at firſt no more than 6d. in the 
pound. And to this ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage 
there was likewiſe, in the latter reigns, annexed a ſubſidy 
of woollen cloth or old drapery, which was payable upon 
all woollen cloths exported, after the particular rates, and 
the particular proportions preſcribed in the reſpective books 
of rates; for every grant of parliament is properly a ſubſidy. 
But, after the reſtoration of K. Charles II. the aforefaid 
ſubſidies, which before had underwent ſeveral different 
regulations, were ſettled and eſtabliſhed upon the founda- 
tion they now ſtand, and granted to his ſaid majeſty du- 
ring his life, for the defraying his neceſſary expences in 
guarding and defending the ſeas againft all perſons intend- 
ing the diſturbance of his ſubje ds in the intercourſe of 
trade, and the invading of this realm, which were ſettled 
by an act paſſed in the 12th year of his reign, entitled, A 
ſubſidy granted to the King, of tonnage and poundage, 
and other ſums of money payable upon merchandiſe ex- 
ported and impotted, referring to, and enforcing a book 
of merchandiſe, according to which the faid duties were 
to be levied and collected. See Book of Rates. 
Beſides, upon the modet of, and with reference to this 
ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage granted to K. Charles II. 
there has, for the defraying the expences of wars, and 
other neceſſary and extraordinary occaſions, been granted 
by ſubſequent acts of parliament, ſeveral additional ſubſi- 
dies, impoſitions, and new duties ; which being to be le- 


vied and collected after the manner of the aforeſaid ſub- 


ſidy, upon the importation and exportation of feveral forts 
of goods and merchandiſes, are uſually, tho* improperly, 
comprehended under the general name of cuſtoms. 


For the cuſtoms are now really become a perfect ſcience, 


there having been no leſs than 30 additional branches, or 
particular duties, impoſed ſince the reſtoration of King 
Charles II.; and the laws preſcribing the manner and 
means for the levying and collecting of thoſe duties, with 
thoſe that were thought neceſſary to be made for the pre- 
ſervation and ſecurity of the revenue in general, within 

theſe fifty years paſt, have fo ericreafed the number, that 
the body of cuſtomhouſe laws is now ſwelled to above ten 
times its former bulk. But as they are ſo numerous, and 
many of them often made with an eye only to ſome par- 
ticular purpoſe, without regard to the circumſtances and 


regulations preſcribed in former ads, it muſt naturally 


happen, that they will ſometimes claſh and interfere ; ſo 
that in many caſes it is very difficult to know whether a 
law is in force, or not: therefore it is no wonder that they 
are no better underſtood by too many, whoſe buſineſs it 
is to execute them; and much leſs by moſt others, whoſe 
intereſt it is to know the privileges to which they entitle 
them, and the penalties to which they ſubject them, that 
wy may reap the benefit of the one, and avoid the pu- 
niſhment of the other.  _ F 
In the reign of Edward III. the great charter for free 
traffic was confirmed; though it was then enacted, by a 
particular ſtatute, that no new cuſtoms ſhould be levied, 
nor antient increafed, but by authority of parliament : 
| however, it has been reſolved, upon a reference to the 
Judges, that where a foreign prince lays a duty on mer- 
chandiſes imported by Engliſh merchants abroad; in ſuch 
caſe, the King may lay a duty wpbn the ne 
to the ſubjects of ſuch foreign prince imported in Eng- 
land, to make an equality for the benefit of trade; though 
ſuch duty cannot have any certain continuance, but is to 


be! augmented; depteaſed; or quite talen away, upon ju 
good; theſe impuſitions being for the profit of the com- 
The cuſtoms in England are very numerous, and ve 
high, perhaps beyond what any other trading nation 
- knows, amounting annually to 1, 300, oco l. on an ave. 
rage; whereof thoſe of the port of London make a third 


Ihe ſeveral particular branches of the revenue, at pre- 


ways, are diftinguiſhed by the following denomina- 


No. No. 
1 Cuſtoms, I. 


20 Additional duty on candles imported. | 


| 24 New duty on ſoap, paper, millboards, paſteboards, 


35 Priſage and butlerage. 


x. The branch of 22 
particular duties: 


Poſition on Putty 2 was firſt granted, except the 
5 


: priated to annuities for 96 years; but, by ſt George . 
Was, after the expirätion thereof, together with the 
ſurplus, made part of the general or agg 
continued to the bank of 
and 11th of Geo. I. the whole was continued to the bank 
Ff England for ſecurity of the payment of one annuit) 


ill redeemed by patliament; being after the rate i 
| 2 | cen. 
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occaſion, for the! advancement of trade, and the public 


mon people, and not to their charge, See Duty. 


part; the whole conſiſting cf the following branches, 


ſent payable to his Majefty in Great Britain, upon goods 
and merchandiſes imported, exported, and brought coaſt. 


Old ſubſidy. 
II. Petty cuſtom. 
III. Additional duty. 
IV. One per cent. inwards. 
V. Compoſition on petty ſeizures. 
3 One third ſubſidy. 
4 Two thirds ſubſidy, 
5 Impoſt on wines and vinegar. 
6 Impoſt on tobacco. 


8 Impoſt 1692-3. 

'9 New duty on whalefins. 

10 Fifteen per cent. on muſlins. 

11 New duty on ſpice and picture. 

12 Additional duty on fpice and pictures; and new duty 
on drugs, white callicoes, dimities, and other ma- 
nufactures of cotton; and China ware. 

13 Second 25 per cent. on French goods. 

14 Coinage. | | | 

15 New duty on pepper and raifins; and a further duty 
on ſpice. eh 5 N 

16 New duty on candles imported. 

17 New duty on coals, culm, and einders. 

18 Subſidy, and 1 per cent. outwards. | 

19 Additional duty on coals, culm, and cinders. 


21 New duty on hops imported. 8 

22 New duty on hides, fkins, parchment, vellum, cards, 

and dice, imported. . | | 

23 Additional duty on hides, fkins, parchment, and vel. 
lum; and new duty on ſtarch, and gilt and ſibver 
wire, imported, . 

ſcaleboards, and linens chequered, ſtriped, &c. im- 

ported. enen e 

25 Additional duty on foap, paper, millboards, paſte- 
boards, ſcaleboards, linen chequered, ſtriped, &. 
and ſtarch, imported. e | 

25 New duty on coals exported. 

27 New duty on fail-cloth imported. 

28 New duty on wrought plate imported. 

29 New duty on apples imported. 

30 New duty on cambrics imported. 

31 Excife on falt imported. 

32 Excife on liquors imported. 85 

33 Inland duty on coffee, tea, and chocolate. 

34 Unrated goods. e EN 


| comprehending the following 
Pal Id ſubſidy, or ſubſidy: impards ; Pet!) 
cuflem ; Additional duty; One per cent. imuards; and Cen- 


I per cent. to King Chatles II. in 1660, and continues 
for ever by the 11th year of King George Fo» 
By 6th Anne, the one half of the cuſtoms was appro” 


regate ſuns, an 
ngland : and, by the 3d, 5th, 


71, oo i l. 28. 31; and one other annuity of 80,000" 
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cent per annum on the principal of 777, 27 l. 178. 10; d. 
d 2, o o, ooo l. 

But 'by gth George II. ſo much as ſhall be raiſed on 

brandy, and other ſpirits, is to be wholly appli ed to the 

aggregate fund; as are all the other branches that the ſaid 

cominodities are liable to. See Ban“ if Enga d. 


Ne 1. O'd ſubſidy, or ſubſidy iniba ds, — is a duty conſiſting 
of two diſtinct parts, tonnage, and poundage. 

Tonnaze is payable in ready money upon all wines, except 
priſage-wines z and alſo upon perry, rape of grapes, cy der, 
cyder-eager, and vincgar, imported, as fol! ws. 

1 | The groſs ſub- 
Rheniſh or Hungary wines imported into any fidy per ton. 
ort, | 
By r , 88 8 
By ſtrangers, or in ſhips not belonging to 
Great Britain or Ireland, or foreign built 7 10 O 


ant wines imported to | 
5 f By Britiſh 3 - 4 10 0 
| : By ſtrangers, or in ſhips 
London, Briſtol, 4 Tok belonging to Great 
or Sout ainpton, Britain or Ireiand, or 
| foreign built 0 
Oder ports, By Britiß 3 00 0 
By itrangers, or in ſhips not be- | 
longing to Great ritain or 


* Ireland, or foreign built 4 10 © 
All other wines imported into 
London, By Britiſh - - 0 o 


By ſtrangers, or in ſhips not be- 
longing to Gre t ritain or Ire- 


land, or foreign buil - d 0 0 

Other ports, By britiſh - - 3 88 - 0: 
By ſtrangers, or in ſhips not be- 
longing to Great Britain or 

| Ireland, or foreign built 4 10 o 


Put when wines are firſt landed and entered in the out- 
po:t3 and are afterwards brought to London by certificate, 
the difference t the duties, or what they paid ſhort of the 
duty due in London muſt be there paid, being what is 
uſually called the London duty. 

155 The groſs duty 
Perry, rape of grapes, cyder, cyder-eager, and Per ton. 

vinegar importea, | 


By Brittth - - 2 <200 6 

g By ſtrangers - - - 6 0 0 

5 But, in conſid ration of any leakage which may happen 

N- during the voyage, if the ſaid liquors are imported in 

caſks, and entered as unfilled up, the merchant is to be 

2 allowed 1 2 per cent. out of the aforeſaid groſs duties: but 
c. 


if he things ſuch allowance not to be equal to the leakage, 
and ſhall chuſe to enter them as filled up, he loſes the ſaid 

allowance, and pays duty for no more than is actually 
contained in the caſks. | 5 5 1 | 
Though, in ſtrictneſs, when wines are brought into Lon- 
don by certificate from the out-ports, they ſhould pay only 
tie difference of the duty, or what they have paid ſhort 
of the duty due in London, according to the nature,of 
the entry; yet it is the practice always to take the ſaid 
difference as if the wines had been entered filled, and ſo 
not to allow this 12 per cent. for leakage, notwithſtand- 
ing the wines may have been at firſt entered as unfilled. 
And upon the importation of wines in caſks, there is alſo 
the following allowances to be made out of the groſs 


duty. : by 9 


1 


5 Er LS Ins - Diſcount, - 
Rheniſh wines, or wines of the growth of 

wed Germöny, or which pay duty as ſuch, - - 2 per cent. 
„ French wines, or wines of the growth of any © — 
ppto⸗ of the French King's dominions = _ per cent. 
ge Spaniſh, Portugal, and all other wines 10 per cent. 
- and Poundage is payable in ready money upon all goods and 
4; 5th, merchandiſes importeJ, except theſe following 
e bank Wines, perry, tc. as being liable to tonnage. | 

| Fiſh, Britiſh, taken and brought by Britiſh bottoms, 


* 


CUS 
Freſh fiſh. 
Beaſtial. 
All goods mentioned in the book of rates to be cuſtom-free. 


lamonds pearls, rubies, emeralds, j<wels, and precious 
ſtones. 


It is to be levied and collected according to the particular 
rates affixed upon the ref ective goods in the tirſt or ſe- 
cond column of rates inwards ; or, if there not rated, ac- 
cording to the real value and price of the goods, to be af- 
certained by the oath or affirmation of the me chat, in 
the preſence of the cuſtomer, collector, comptroller, and 
ſurv<yor, or any two of them; except upon ſuch goods 
as are of the growth product, or manufacture of the. | aſt 
Indies, or C ina, and are not particularly rated in the firſt 
column of rates; the ſubſidy whereof is to e charged ac- 
cording to the groſs price, at which they ſhall be fairly 
ſold by auction, or inch of candle, after a de uction of ſo 
much as the neat duties amount tov. and ſo much as the 
company allow to the buyers for prompt pa ment, and 
alſo l. per cent. to the company for their charges in 
keeping the goods till the time of ſale ; from which rates, 
values or prices, this ſubſidy of poundage is to be taken 
as follows. See Book of ate. 

rt Groſs duty, 

Earthern ware not particularly rated in the fir{t 

column of rates; as China-ware; and all other 

ſorts rated in the 2 column of rates, 7; per 

cent. of the rate, or reduced value of the price 

at the candle; being for every 20s. of ſuch 

rate or value - 
Glaſs manutaQures, not any where particularly 
rated in the 1ſt column of rates, or rated in the 
2d column of rates, 7 per cent of their value 
upon oath or of their rate in the 2d column 

of rates; being for every 20s. of ſuch value or 

rate : 3 - 
Fiſh dried or ſalted, and cod-fiſh or herrings, 

unleſs prohibited, not caught in Britiſh or Iriſh 
_ veſlels, and cured by Britiſh or Iriſh, 10 per 

cent. of the rate, or double ſubſi y; being for 

every 20s of ſuch rate - - 8 4 0 
Toys for children, not any where particularly | 
rated in the 1ſt column of rates, or rated in 
the 2d columu of rates, 65 per cent. of their 
value upon oath, or of their rates in the 2d 
column of rates; being for ever. 20s of ſuch 
value or rate © - - 
All other goods chargeable with the ſubſidy of 
poundage, 5 fer cent. of the rate, value, or 
price; being for every 20s. thereof © 


9 1 4 


1 0 
But out of the aforeſaid groſs- ſubſidy of poundage, there 

are to be allowed the following diſcounts. 

| : Diſcount. 


Tobacco of the Britiſh plantations 205 per cent. 


Tobacco not of the Britiſh plantations 5 and 8 per cent. | 


Which allowance of 8 per cent. is not 
to.be deducted on exportation. 


All other goods | = 5 5 per cent. 
Barley hull'd, or pearl-barlexy. | 


Corn, when taken at the high rate, as by the ao, til · 
lage, 22d Cha II. jg 4 
Fiſh ſalted or dried, &c. all which have no diſcount. 


This duty of poundage is alſo payable, after the rate of 
5 per cent, of the value upon oath, for ſhips taken as prize, 
and regularly condemned in the court of admiralty; but 
it is the practice not to charge them with any other duty 


_ . whatſoever. 


The aforeſaid ſubſidy of tonnage and pouneagy having 
been, duly paid at importation; if the goods ſhall be af- 
terwards exported to foreign parts, within three years, 


from the maſter's report of the ſhip, the exporter is en- 


titled to the drawback or repayment, either of the whole, 
or ſome proportionable part thereof, except in ſome parti 
- cularcaſes ; as he is alſo in all the other duties. 


” t . Ne 2. 


— - 1 8 


> 


CUS 


Ne 2. Petty cuſlom, or Alien's duty, — is a duty payable by 
merchant-ſtrangers ; that is, aliens born, or denizens ; on 
all goods imported liable to the ſubſidy of poundage, un- 
leſs where the original old ſubſidy has been entirely taken 
away; but not on thoſe liable to the ſubſidy of tonnage, 
becauſe an equivalent is included in the old ſubſidy. 

And it is alſo payable by Britiſh upon the following goods, 
though of Britiſh property, when imported in foreign 
ſhips. 


Aqua vitz, Olive oil, 
Boards, Fitch, 
Brandy, Pot-aſhes, 


Corn or grain of all forts, Prunes, 
when the old ſubſidy is Raiſins, 
taken at the original rate, Roſin, 


Figs, Salt, 
e 1 
emp, ar 
Maſts, Timber, 


And all goods of the growth, production, or manufacture 
of Ruſſia; that is, if theſe goods are imported in ſhips not 
belonging to the people of Great Britain or Ireland, and 
whereof the maſter, and at leaſt 3-4ths of the mariners, 
are not Britiſh ; or in foreign-built ſhips, although owned 
or manned by Britiſh, unleſs ſuch as are taken as prize. 

Alſo currants, and Turky commodities, when imported in 
ſhips not Britiſh built, and whereof the maſter, and at 
leaſt 3-4ths of the mariners, are not Britiſh. 


It is to be levied according to the reſpective rates or values 
of the goods, as affixed or aſcertained for the old ſubſidy, 
after the following rates. 


Fiſh dried or falted, and cod-fiſh or herring, 
unleſs prohibited, not caught in Britiſh or Iriſh 
veſſels, and cured by Britiſh or Iriſh, 2% per 
cent. of the rate, or double petty cultom, be- 
ing + part of ſuch rate, or for every 208. 

thereof „„ — - 0-0. 8 

All other goods chargeable with the ſubſidy of 
poundage, 14 per cent. of the rate or value, 

being + part thereof, or for every 208. 9 3 


| To be paid in ready money, without diſcount. 


The duty, 


No 3. Additional duty,—is à duty, as well as the old ſub- 

ſidy, conſiſting of a tonnage and poundage, payable on 

the importation of the following goods only. 

Wines, except priſage wines. | 

Linens, except Iriſh, by certificate, and callicoes printed, 
painted, ec, | 

Wrought filks, except Ezſt Indian. 

| Tobacco of the Britiſh plantations. | 

Tonnage is payable for all wines, except priſage wines, im- 

ported, as follows. | | | 
The groſs duty 


Wines of the growth of | per ton, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Portuzal, or 
Madeira — - - 4 0 8 
All other places, - 80 9 


To be paid within nine months from the importation; 
upon the importer's giving good ſecurity for the ſame. 
But out of the aforeſaid groſs duty, there is to be deducted 


the 12 l. per cent, for leakage, and the 2, 6, or 10 per 


cent. on wines in caſks, according to the particular ſpecics, 
and the nature of the entry, as directed for the old ſubſidy. 
And as this duty may be ſecured for nine months, if the 
importer chuſes to pay down the ſame at entry, he is, in 
conſideration thereof, to have an allowance of 10 l. per 
cent. per annum; Which for the ſaid nine months is 73 per 
cent, ” | | ee ret 


Poundage is payable for the other goods imported, Hable to 
this duty as follows. e 5 
Linens, except Trith; by certifies,” 484 5 . 
uinens, except Iriin, b | f 48 | 
 callicoes een A Oc. is Ni 
Mrought ſilks, except Eaſt Indian, nent A arne. 
Tobacco of the Britiſh plantations, ta < 
pound weight — — „ 21, 5-0 x 


CUS 


Linens and wrought filks are to be allowed twelve month 


time from the importation for the payment of this dut 
upon the importer's giving ſecurity for the ſame: but jr 
he chuſes to pay ready money,; he is to be allowed 
10] per cent. out of the ſaid duty for prompt payment. 
Tobacco of the Britiſh plantations, is, upon the importer, 
becoming bound, with one or more ſufficient ſureties, 


approved of by the collector, with the conſent of the 


comptroller, to be allowed eighteen months time for the 
payment of this duty, to commence at the end of thirt 
days from the maſter's report of the ſhip, or from the 
entry of the goods within thoſe thirty days, which ſha] 
firſt happen, and to have an allowance of 15 per cent. out 
of the ſame: but if the importer chuſes to pay down the 
duty at entry, he is to have an allowance of 25 l. fe- 
cent, | Era 
Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, 3 
drawback, or repayment of this duty, muſt be allowed, 
or the ſecurity vacated, on all goods except alamodes and 
luſtrings; tobacco of the Britiſh plantations in ſhips under 
20 tons, in any package but caſks of 3 hundred weight, or 
more, except cut or rolled; or tobacco to be uſed on board 


ſhips of war in any part of Europe; tobacco ſtalks ſeparate] 


from the reſt of the leaf exported by themſelves ; wine. 
lees, which pay duty as wine; and all goods to the Iſle 
of Man. 4 5 
Ne. 4. One fer cent. imwards,—is a duty firſt granted to 
K. Ch. II. but afterwards continued for ever; which, 
as well as the old ſubſidy and additional duty, conſiſts of 
a tonnage and poundage, being payable in ready mon 
upon all goods and merchandizes liable to thoſe duties 
imported from any port or place of the Mediterranean ſea 
beyond the port of Malaga, into any port of Great Bri- 
tiin, in any ſhip or veſſel that hath not two decks, and 
carries leſs than ſixteen pieces of ordnance mounted, to- 
gether with two men for each gun, and other ammunition 
proportionable : unleſs one moiety of her full lading out- 
wards was fich, taken and cured by Britiſh ſubjeQs only, 
exported from any of the Britiſh dominions; in which 
caſe, the goods or merchandizes imported in the ſame ſlip 
for that voyage, are not liable to this duty. | 
The practical method of computing this duty, is by taking 
I part of the neat old ſubſidy and additional duty, which 
is not drawn back on exportation; the deſign of this tax 
being to oblige Britiſh merchants to make uſe of defenſible 
ſhips, to prevent their mariners from falling into ſlavery 
among the Barbary pirates. | 
N?. 5. Compe/ition on petty ſcixures.— Tho' all goods ſeized 
by the officers of the cuſtoms are to be proſecuted to con- 
demnation, either in the court of exchequer, or before 
the juſtices of the peace; and the King's moiety or ſhare 
paid in to the proper officers, before any writ or order of 
delivery may be granted, except in the caſe of periſhable 
goods; yet when the ſeizure is ſo ſmall, that the cuſtom 
thereof does not exceed 40 8. it may be compounded for 
by the commiſſion of the commiſſioners, and the King's 
part be paid in to the collector of the port of ſeizure, 
who is to account for it by the name of the compoſition 
on petty ſeizures, which he is to comprehend under the 
general head of cuſtoms. | 
Out of the branch of the cuſtoms are likewiſe to be paid, 
corn debentures, the bounty on Britiſh manufactures of 
ilk, the allowances on tobacco and wine, portage-bills, 
&c. and formerly all falaries and incident charges attend- 
ing the management of the revenue of the cuſtoms : but 
now, when this branch falls ſhort, the ſaid ſalaries and in- 
| cidents are paid out of any of the following branches; impolt 
on wines and vinegar, impoſt on tobaceo, impoſt 1690, 
impoſt 1695, and new duty on whalefins. =, 
Ne. II. New. or Ferrer ſulſich, — was firſt granted to Kio 
Will. III. and afterwards continued during the reign 0 
his prefent majeſty. Ab; | 


WW 


By the 1ſt of Geo. II. this duty, except ſo much as ſhall 


be raiſed on brandy or other ſpirits, which by th Geo, 
II. is to be applied to the aggregate fund is, with ſeveral 
others, granted towards the raiſing of 800 
for the ſupport, of his Majeſty's houſhold, and of the 
| honour and dignity of the crown; and is to be railed, 
levied, and collected by the ſame rules and methods, 20 


,0001, per annuns, 
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ES 
under the ſame penalties and forfeitures as the cuſtoms. 


This duty, as well as the old ſubſidy, conſiſts of a tonnage 
and poundage. 


Tonnage, is payable in ready money upon all wines im- 


ported, as follows. 


: Groſs New Sub- 
Rheniſh or Hungary wines imported into tidy per ton. 
any por t, 
By Britiſh — — - 6 9 08 


By rangers, or in ſhips not belonging to 
Great Britain or Ireland, or foreign built 7 10 0 


Levant and all other wines imported into 


London, By Britiſh " 4 10 0 
By ftranvers, or in ſhips not be- 
longing to Great Britain or Ire- 

land, or foreign built 5:0 0 

Any other port, By Britiſh  -@ - 3 9 © 


By ſtrangers, or in ſhips not 
belonging to Great britain 
or Ireland, or foreign built 4 10 © 


But if wines.are firſt landed and entered in the out-ports, 
and are af erwards brought into the port of London by 
certificate, the difference of the duty, or what they paid 
ſhort of the duty due in London, muſt be there paid; 
being what is uſually called t e London duty. 

Qut of the aforeſaid groſs new ſubſidy of tonnage, there 
are to be deducted the ſame allowances and abatements, 


under the ſame reſtrictions, and in the fame manner and 


form as is directed for the old ſubſidy : ſo that in all cafes, 
except Levint wines importe into Briſtol and Southamp- 


ton, the neat new ſubſidy will be the ſame as the neat old 
ſubſidy. | 


Poun1age, is payable in ready money, except for tobacco 
of the ritiſn plantations. upon all goods and merchandize 
imported, e cept theſe following; | 
Wines, as being liable to tonnage. 8 
PFiſh, Britiſh taken, and brought by Britiſh bottoms, 
Freth fiſh, | 
Beaftial. | | | 5 
And all goods mentioned in the book of rates, to be 
cuſtom free. | 2 | 
As alſo goods commonly uſed in dying, as 
Allum of all ſorts. Grain or ſcarlet powder. 
Antimonium, except Cru- Grains of Portugal, or 
e | | Rota. | 


\_ Britiſh berries from the Grains, of Sevil in berries. 


plantations. Litharge of all ſorts. 


Cake-lack. Platain. 
Caſſumba. ___  Salt-petre. 
Copperas of all ſorts. Weld. 


French berries. | as EEE 
Wrought ſilks, bengals and ſtuffs mixed with filk or 
herba, of the manufacture of Perſia, China, or Eaſt 


_ ; and all callicoes, painted, dyed, printed, or ſtained 
there. | 8 * 


HY 


| Whalefins, oil and blubber, of Britiſh fiſhing, taken 


in the ſeas of Newfoundland, or any of the ſeas be- 


longing to his Majeſty's plantations, and imported b 
Britiſh, in Britiſh dipping CE * | 4 


Tt is to be levied and collected according to the reſpective 


rates, or values following; | 
| Rates or valves for 
| Corn. the New ſubſidy. 
Beans, —not exceeding the price of 28 8 the 
quarter, at the place of importation, 5 
the quarter W 1 0 8 
Texceeding 28 s. and not exceeding 
408. per quarter, the quarter - 0 5 © 
Bucks ; —Nnot' exceeding the price of 44 s. per 
wheat | quarter, the quarter 890 
not exceeding the price of 28's the | 


Malt) quarter, at the place of impor--- 
ad ) tation, the quarten | 6 8 
Barley —exceeding. 28 8. and not exceed. 


ing 32 8. per quarter, the quarter o * 0 
| 5 


Toys not any where particularly rated | | 
Fiſh dried or falted, and codfiſh or herring, unleſs pro- 


the ſecurity vacated, except on 


CUS 
| Rate. 

Oats, ——not exceeding the price of 16 s. per 

quarter, the quarter — 4 
Peaſe, — not exceeding the price of 40 s. per 

quarter, the quarter 0 4 © 
Rye,—not exceeding the price of 36s. fer 

quarter, at the place of importation, 


© 


the quarter - - 1 6 8 
—exceeding 36 8. and not exceeding, 
40 8. fer quarter, the quarter „5 6 358 0 


Wheat, — not exceeding the price of 44 3 per 
quarter, at the place of importa- 


tion, the quarter 2: 80 0 
—excecding 44 8. and not exceeding 
4 1. pe, quarter, the quarter © 6 8 


Drugs rated in the firſt column of rates. 
Barley hulle, or French barley, or pearl barley, the 
112 lb. feng 
Of the growth, &c. _ > 


-:' 006-8 
Not of the growth, xc... 


0 


Other drugs. 


Im ported not directly from the place of their 
growth, or not in Britiſh-built ſhipping; 
one third part of the reſpective rates, as 
they ſtand in the firſt column of rates; | 
being for every 20 s. thereof - 6-6-8 
Imported directly from the place of their 
growth, and in Britiſh-built ſhipping ; one 
. ninth part of the aforeſaid rates; or after 
the ſaid rates have been reduced to the one 
third part thereof, by virtue of the clauſe at 
the end of drugs, in favour of a direct im- 
portation, one third part of ſuch reduced 
rates, being for every 20 s. thereof - 0 6 8 


Meal of wheat or rye, the laſt containing 
12 barrels - „„ 3 
Train-oil, of foreign fiſhing, the ton 50 
Rape of grapes, the ton — Y.. 
Cyder and cyder-eager, the ton 4 
Vinegar, the ton EF E 
Whalefins of foreign fiſhing, the ton 100 


All other goods liable to this duty, whether rated or 
unrated, are to pay the fame as for the old ſubſidy 


0 o 0 o 
00 0000 


From which rates, values, or prices, this new ſubſidy of 


poundage is to be taken as follows; | 
PET IS | Oroſs duty, 
Earthen ware not particularly rated. - 125 
Glaſs manufactures not particularly 
rated in the former rates, or rated in 
the additional rates. 


The ſame as the 
old ſubſidy. 


hibited, not caught in Britiſh or Iriſh veſſels, and cured 
by Britiſh or Iriſh: as alſo all other goods ch:rgeable 
with the new ſubſidy of poundage ; five per cent. of 


the rate, value, or price, being for every 20's. thereof 


IS. 


But out of the' afareſaid groſs new ſubſidy of poundage, 
there are to be allowed the following diſcounts. 


OA | Diſcaunt, 
Tobacco of the Britiſh plantations, being under 
the ſame regulations as for the additional duty 
t TS 2 
If paid m 235 fer cent. 
If cn on cans 
Tobacco not of the Britiſh: plantations 8 and 8 per cent. 
All other other goods „ͤ — ue. 


Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, 
drawback, or repayment of this duty, muſt be allowed. or 


amode and luſtrings, 


books bound, cable- yarn; copper · bars not imported from 


Eaſt India or Barbary, and no: exported, by Britiſh; cord- 
age, hemp unwrought, to the Britiſh plantations z foreign 


hops 


CUS 


hops to Ireland; foreign iron and ſteel, and foreign iron 
and ſteel wares, to the Britiſh olantations ; ; French oyſters, 
foreign paper, pictures, foreign ſails or ſail-cloth, to- 
bacco, &c. as in the additional duty numb. 3. 


No. III. One third ſulſidy, — was firſt granted to Queen Anne, 
and by the 1 1th of Geo. I. continued for ever. 
By the 1ſt Geo. I. this duty, which by the 4 and 5 Anne 


was made part of the general funds of credit, was after the 


expiration thereof made part of the aggregate fund, and 
continued to the bank, for the purpoſes therein men- 
tioned. 
And by the 3d, 5th, and rith of Geo. I. was again con- 
tinued to the bank of England, for ſecurity of the pay- 
ment of one annuity of 71,001 1. 25. 3d. and one other 
annuity of 80,000 |. till redeemed by parliament. 
But by the gth Geo. II. ſo much as ſhall be raiſed on 
brandy and other ſpirits is to be wholly applied to the ag- 
gregate fund. | 
This duty, as well as the former ſubſidies, conſiſts of 
a tonnage and poundage, being an additional ſubſidy of 
one third part of the new. ſubſidy, payable in all caſes 
where that is due; to be raiſed, levied, collected, ſecured, 
and paid by the ſame ways, means, and methods, Under 
ſuch penalties and forfeitures, and ſubject to ſuch rules 
and directions, as before directed for the new ſubſidy. _ 
Therefore the duty muſt be computed by taking one 
third part of the neat new ſubſidy of tonnage and pound- 
age. 
— 5 due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 


drawback, or repayment of this duty, muſt be allowed, as 


for the new ſubſidy. 


Ne. IV. Two thirds ſubſidy, - was firſt granted to Q. Anne; 
and by the 11th of Geo. I. was continued for ever. 
By the 1ſt, 3d, 5th, 11th Geo. I. this duty was appro- 
| Priated to the ſame uſes with the cuſtoms ; conſiſting, as 
well as the former ſubſidies, of a tonnage and poundage, 
to be raiſed, levied, collected, ſecured, and paid by the 
ſame ways, means, and methods, under ſuch penalties and 
forfeitures, and ſubje& to ſuch rules and directions, as 
before directed for the new and one third ſubſidies; being 
an additional ſubſidy of two third parts of the new ſub- 
| ſidy, upon all goods liable thereto, except theſe following: 
Tobacco. 
Currants in Britiſh- built ſhipping, legally navigated. 
Sugar from the Britiſh plantations. 
Goods exempted from the new, and one third ſubſidies. 


Currants in ſhips belonging to the 8 of Venice. 
European linens. | 


Siſters thread. 

Tapes or incle. 

Linſeed. 
Flax. 

European unwrought incle, 8 call'd ſhort ſpinnal: 

all which are exempted from this duty. 

Therefore the duty muſt be computed, by taking double 

the one-third ſubſidy for all goods liable thereto, unleſs 
_ theſe before exempted ; or two third parts of the neat new 
| ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage. 

Upon due exportation as directed for the old ſubſidy, Kc. 


drawback, or repayment of this duty, muſt be wowed as 
for the new and one third ſubſidies. 


No. V. Impoſi on wines and vinegar, —was firſt es to 


King James II. and by the 3d of Geo. I. continued for 
ever. 


By 1ſt and 3d Geo. I. this duty was appropriated to the 


South-Sea company, towards the payment of their in- 


creaſed fund of 500,000 l. fer annum, being after the 
rate of 5 l. per cent. per annum, on their joint or capital 
ſtock of 10 millions, and of 8000 1. per annum for charges 
of management; which duty is to be levied by the ſame 
va and means, and under the ſame penalties as the 
cuſtoms, &c. upon the importation of the following 
goods. 


The groſs im- 


FS | poſt per ton, 
All vinegar | | | 85 
French wine . e 

All other wines ee 0 E 


within any of the firſt fifteen of the eighteen months, to 


CUS 
To be paid down in ready money upon entry, either by 
the merchant, or by the perſon enjoying the benefit of 
the priſage; or elſe the importer, to become bound with 
two or more ſufficient ſureties, or procure three other 
perſonsto become bound for payment thereof, at } months, 
that is by three ſeveral and equal payments, each at three 
months diſtance, 
But out of the aforeſaid groſs duties, there muſt be de- 


ducted the following allowances, according to the nature 155 
and circumſtances of the entry. 5 


Diſcount, 
1. For leakage, as out of the old ſubſidy - 12 per cent; 
2, For prompt payment, if the duty be paid 
down in ready moneys, 10 per cent. * ann. 
which for the 3 months is = $5 per cent. 
3. For any defect or damage which may 
happen by keeping, or by any other accident; 
provided oath be made by the importer, not 
being a vintner or the fa who is to pay 
the full duty, that the ſaid liquors are im- 
ported by way of * and with 
intent to ſell again - - 8 per cent, 


4. Out of the groſs duty of all wines im- 5G | 
ported in caſłs, according to the reſpective | = "fg 
ſorts thereof, as out of the old ſubſidy per cent. 


Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 
drawback, or repayment of this duty, muſt be allowed, or 
the ſecurity vacated; except vinegar and wine-lees, which 


pay duty as wine; the drawback on wines being two 
thirds. | 


No. VI. Impoſt on tobacco, —was farſt granted to King James 
II. but, by the 3d of Geo. I. continued for ever; being 
from time to time continued, and appropriated to the 
ſame uſes with the impoſt on wines and vinegar. 

By the 1ſt Ja. II. there was a duty granted on ſugars, as 
well as tobacco ; but by 2d Will. and Mary the duty on 
tobacco only was continued, and by 12th Anne and gth 
Geo. I. ſubjected to a different regulation. 

It is to be raiſed, levied, collected, and ſecured in the 
ſame manner and form, and by ſuch rules, means, and 


ways, and under ſuch penalties and forfeiture, as Girected 
for the cuſtoms. 


Upon the Wpartation of all tobacco, as follows ; ; 


The groſs impoſt 
fer pound weight, 


Tobacco of the Britiſh -lantationsi in America o © 3 
Spaniſh or foreign tobacco, not of the Britiſh 
_ plantations - - - o oO 6 
For the payment thereof, the importer may be allowed 
18 months, to commence from the end of thirty days 
from the maſter's report of the ſhip, or from the entry of 
the goods within thoſe thirty days, which ſhall firſt happen; 
upon his giving ſufficient ſecurity for the ſame. 


But out of the aforeſaid groſs duty, there are to be allowed 
the following diſcounts. 

Tobacco of the Britiſh plantations, being under the ſame 
regulations as the additional duty thereon If paid own | 
25 per cent, —If ſecured 15 per cent. 

Tobacco not of the Britiſh plantations. —Whether paid 
or ſecured, 8 per cent, which is not to be deducted on ex- 
portation. And beſides, if the duty be paid down on 
entry within thirty days from the report, or at any time 


commence at the end of thirty days from the report, 2 
farther allowance, for the whole fifteen, or ſo many entire 
months as ſhall remain unexpired, 10 per cent. per annum: 


But no allowance after the end of fifteen months, nor 
for leſs than one month. 


Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, ke. 
drawback, or repayment of this duty, muſt be allowed, or or 


the ſecurity vacated by debentures, ome? as in n the 
ditional duty Nꝰ. 3. 


No. VII. Impoſt 1690, was gantedt to king William and 
Queen Mary; and, by the 3d of Geo. I. continued for 
ever; being applicable to the ſame uſes and purpoſes 

with the impoſt on wines and vinegar. hi This 


50058 


This duty is, over and above all other duties and impo- 
ſitions, to be paid upon the importation of the following 
goods, in the proportion and manner following; and to 
be raiſed, levied, and collected in the ſame manner and 
form, with ſuch advantages, and by ſuch rules, means 
and ways, and under ſuch penalties and forfeitures, as 
directed for the cuſtoms. 10 TO 

| . | . The groſs 
Impoſt 1690. 
1 Alum, the hundred weight, containing 1121b. 0 2 6 
2 Anvils wrought, the hundred weight, con- 


11 All other ſuch drugs; for every 20s. of _ 

their reſpective rates for the new ſubſidy, 

whether of the growth, &c. or not of the : 

growth, &c. - - -.: 0 2-0 

_ Earthen ware | | 

12 Not particularly rated in the firſt column of 

rates; for every 20 8. of the rate in column 

the ſecond * - | 

13 Glaſs, drinking-glaſſes, and other glaſs, and 
all manufactures of glaſs, except Rheniſh and 
Muſcovia window glaſs; for every 20 s. of | 

the rate or value — „ UT 
_ Grocery wares. No 

14 Currants; for every 20 s. of the rate, as 
by 4th and 5th Will. and Mary - - o © 6 

15 Ginger of the Britiſh Weſt Indies, which, 

till alter'd by gth and roth W. III. was rated 

at 71. 9s. 4 d. per hundred weight, con- 

taining 112 lb. for every 20 s. of ſuch rate; 

but obſerving to regard the clauſe at the end 

of grocery, in favour of ſpicery imported 


— 
_ 


112 [b, - — 5 
17 Liquorice- powder, the hundred weight, 
containing 112 lb. - . 117 4 
18 Pepper, the pound — - 
19 ——— ]Imported_ dire&ly from the place 
of its growth in Britiſh built ſhipping, the > 
pound, as by 8 Geo. 11. d 120 03 
20 Raifins, for every 20 8. of their reſpecti te 
rates, as by 4th and 5th Will. and Mary o 
21 Of all other ſorts, rated in the firſt column | 
of rates, except cinnamon, cloves, mace, 
nutmegs, ſugar and tobacco; for every 20 3. 
of their reſpective rates 0 2 0 
22 Hops, the hundred weight, containing 1112 
bb... 1413. $40.0 
« Tra; +1, n | 
23 Iron wrought or unwrought or caſt, (except 
| buſhel iron, and bar iron unwrought, imported 
from Ireland) imported from any foreign 
parts in Britiſh-built ſhips, whereof the maſter 
and 3-fourths of the mariners at leaſt are - + 
Britiſh, the ton 5 rng 
In any other built ſhips, and not ſo navigated, 52 
the torn 3 £ WAR SO (B-94 040-42 


16 Liquorice, the hundred weight, containing 


charged are liable to this 23 8. or 33 8. per ton. 


— 


— 


taining 112 lb. - - ee 
Aſhes, called pot-aſbes, the barrel containing 
200 lb. weight - 1% wc E © 
4 Barillia or ſaphora, the hundred weight con- | 
taining 112 lb —_— 42 0 
5 Brimſtone, the hundred weight, containing 
112 lb. - - 0 4 8 
6 Candles of tallow, the hundred weight con- 
taining 112 lb. e eee 0 
7 Chimney- backs, ſmall, the piece OL. 2 
large, the piece - 0 2 4 
8 Cordage, ready wrought, the hundred weight, 
containing 112 10. 5 05 85 353 0 
Drugs rated in the firſt column of rates. 
g For dyers uſe, and not free of all duties; for 
every 20 s. of their reſpedive rates © 2 @ 
10 Not for dyers uſe, Succus Liquoritiz, or 
Juice of liquorice, the pound weight &> #6 


0:42 6: 


| - - 8 
33 Pans, called frying-pans, the hundred weight 
34 Blue paper, 
39 All other paper, for every 20 s. of the rate 


directly from the place of its growth, &c. 0 20 


0 18 8 


98 0 3 2 
44 Silks wrought, from any other place than 


— 
© 


47 Tallow, the hundred weight, containing 


5 48 Tin, the hundred weight, containing 112 I 


| 19-30 13 0 
But note, that no manufactured iron or iron ware particularly 


CUS 


The groſs 


24 Iron ſlit or hammered into rods, commonly 
known by the name of rod iron, except im- 
ported from Ireland, the hundred weight 


Containing 112 lb. — CES 3 
25 Iron drawn or hammered, leſs than; of an 


inch ſquare, and all other iron wares manu- 
04 the hundred weight, containing 
Wy OA... 2 I 
26 Kettles of Iron, the piece - - 8 1 


Linens. 


27 Callicoes and all other Indian linens, not 


printed, painted, ſtained or dyed there, as by 

11th and 12th Will. III. for every 20s. of 

their rate or value - - 8 1 
28 Linen cloth of the manufacture of the Spa- 

niſh Netherlands, or of the United Provinces, 

of the breadth of 2 ells or upwards, and under 


3 ells; for every 20s. of the rate 81 
of the breadth of 3 ells or upwards; for 
every 20s, of the rate - - o 4 


29 All other linen, except of the manufacture 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, or of the United 
Provinces, not exceeding an Engliſh ell, and 
one eighth in breadth, and Iriſh linen by 
certificate, &c. for every 20s. of their re- 
ſpective rates or values - — 
30 Manufactures of India or China, except 
indico, arrack, and wrought ſilks, bengals, 
and ſtuffs mix d with ſilk or herba; for every 


20 s. of their rates or values. - 04 


31 Molaſſes from any other place than the Bri- 
tiſh plantations in America, the hundred 


weight, containing 112 lb. * - 0 8 


Oil. | 
32 Hempſeed oil, rape oil, and other ſeed oil, 
the ton - e TY 


containing 112 lv. 0 


+» 


TIPS 7 ©. © 
the ream WOO 0 
35. Brown paper, the bundle — — 3 
36 Demy paper, the ream — 5 
37 Painted paper, the ream - 8 % 
38 Royal paper, the ream 2 © 
O 
O 
©) 


COS A W 0 


Plates, ſingle, white or black, the hundred 
— double, white or black, the hundred 
— — harneſs plates, or iron doubles the 
piece - 267 — - O 
41 Pots of iron, the piece - . 0 
42 Seeds, called coleſeed, hempſeed, and rape- 
ſeed, the laſt . 
43 Silk raw, from China, or the Eaſt Indies; 
for every 20 8. of the rate 5 — 


MH wy 


O + 
5 


India or China; for every 20 8. of the rate 
or value V 

45 Starch, the hund. weight, containing 1 12 1b. 
46 Steel, the hundred weight, containing 112 lb. 


0 * O 


112 lb. - O 
1 
49 Deal· timber, ot other timber - boards, wain - 
ſcot, pipe · ſtaves, box-wood, and other wood, 
from any part of Europe, except Ireland; 
for every 20 8. of the rate or value 
50 Wool, called beaver- wol, cut and combed, 
except combed in Ruſſia, and imported from 
thence in Britiſh ſhips the pound FS 
— | eee tf _— - Wire. * 5 | Sr Wt 
51 Iron-wire, foreign of all ſorts, except card- 
wire, and all ſorts of iron-wire ſmaller than 
the ſorts called or known by the names of 
fine-fine, and ſuper-fine, r all wool cards, 
u 


on: e 


o 2 


0 15 


Impoſt 1690. 
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CUS 


The grofs 
| Impoſt 1690. 
or any other wares made of iten wire; the 
hundred weight, containing 112 Ib, - - 126 
52 Steel- wire, the pound — — 0 0 1 
53 Braſs, copper, or latten wire, the hundred 
weight, containing 112 lb. - — 0 15 © 
| | . 
54 Cable-yarn, the hundred weight, containing 
112 lb. — - o 5 0 
55 Of flax or hemp, except cable yarn, for every 
20 s. of the rate O I © 


And fo in proportion for any greater or lefler quantities ; 
obſerving, that where this duty is to be levied according 
to the rate or value, the meaning is, according to the re- 
ſpective rates of the goods in the firſt and ſecond columns 
of rates; or if not there rated, according to their value 
and price upon oath, &c. as for the old ſubſidy of pound- 
age, &c. and that this duty is not to be reckoned into 
the ſaid value. See Book of Rates. 


Which ſaid impoſt duty, muſt be paid and ſecured in the 
following manner: 5 | 

Pepper to be paid down at entry + part. 

Ditto, to be ſecured by bond, payable at 12 months 
3 parts. | 

But by the 8th Anne, pepper may be warehouſed at im- 

portation, upon paying down only half the old ſubſidy. 

All other goods to be paid at + months from the impor- 

tation, that is, at 4 equal and quarterly payments ; upon 

the importer's giving ſecurity accordingly. 

But if the importer chuſes to pay down the duty at entry, 

he is to be allowed diſcount after the rate of 10 per cert. 

per annum, | | | 


Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, a 
drawback or repayment of this duty muſt be allowed, or 


the ſecurity vacated, except on alamodes and luſtrings, 

cable-yarn, cordage, foreign hops to Ireland, foreign iron 
and ſteel, and foreign iron and ſteel wares, to the Britiſh 

plantations, foreign paper, pepper, foreign fails or fail 
cloth, and all goods to the Ifle of Man. 


No. VIII. Inpoſt 16935, - was granted to King Will. and 
Queen Mary, and continued by 3d Geo. I. for ever; 
being applicable to the ſame uſes and purpoſes with the 
impoſt on wines and vinegar. | | 
This duty is, over and above all other duties and impo- 
ſitions, to be paid upon the importation of the following 
oods, in the proportion and manner following ; and to 
* raiſed, levied and collected in the ſame manner and 
form, and by ſuch rules, means and ways, and under ſuch 
penalties and forfeitures, as directed for the cuftoms, &c. 


The groſs 
| | Impoſt 1695, 
1 Amber beads for every 20 s. of the rate - © 4 © 
2 Amber oil, or oil of amber, for every 20s. 
of the rate of the new ſubſidy, whether of 
the growth, &c. or not of the growth, &c. o 2 @ 
3 Amber rough, for every 20s. of the rate O 2 
4 Anchovies the little barrel, not exceeding 16 


bb. of fiſh, for every 20 s. of the rate £50 18 
5 Aſhes called wood, weed, or ſoap aſhes the | 
laſt - - 9 7 o 6 O 
6 Bacon the pound, as by 5 and 6 Will. and 
Mary 8 - By O O 4 
7 Barbers aprons and checks, the piece - - 008 


8 Battery, baſhrones, or kettles, the hundred 
weight, containing 112 lb. — o 5 o 
9 Black called lamp- black, for every 20 8. of 
the rate — - 2 
10 Books unbound, the hundred weight, con- 
taining 112 lb. - - * 
11 Boultel reins, for every 20 8. of the rate 0 
O 
O 


12 Bracelets or necklaces of glaſs, the groſs 
Brandy or ſtrong waters, ſingle the gallon 
Brandy, ſtrong waters or ſpirits above proof, | 

called double brandy, the gallon — 0 4 0 
Note, Theſe 


Ne. 32. 


14 Briſtles dreſt and undreſt, for every 20 8, of 


22 Copper called roſe, brick, copper coin, and 


28 Goats-hair, called Carmenia wool, the 


for every 20s. of the rate - ©. 
41 Hemp rough, for every 20 8. of the rate © 
| | | 3 . 
42 Buff-hides, the hide = 15 25 
43 Loſh-hides, the hide = - 2 


44 Of all other ſorts, dreſt and undreſt, for 


5 48 Leather of all ſorts, for every 20 8. of the 


e two articles are part of the branch of exciſe, 


CUS 


13 Braſs wrought, for every 20 8. of the rate 0 


the rate - — > +: Q 
15 Buckrams, for every 20 s. of the rate 0 
16 Buttons of hair, for every 20 s. of the rate o 
17 Calves ſkins, for every 20s. of the rate 2 
18 Canes called rattans, the thouſand = 
19 Canes called walking-canes, the thouſand 1 
20 Carpets of all ſorts, for every 20 s. of the 


On m2 mM NM my wy 
©0000 0oS 


rate or value - - - 
21 Catlings and luteftrings, the grace = 


O © 


— — 
S © 


all caſt copper, the hundred weight, con- 
taining 112 lb. - = 0 
23 Copper, part N as as plates, bars, rods 
or raiſed, the hundred weight, containing 


112 lb. — - 1 O 12 6 
24 Copper fully wrought, the hundred weight 

containing 112 lb. — 2 0 17 6 
25 Coral beads, for every 20 s. of the rate 0 4 0 


26 Coral poliſhed, for every 20 s. of the rate 
of the new ſubſidy, whether of the growth, 
&c. or not of the growth, &c. 0 
27 Cotton; manufactures of cotton only, ex- 
cept dimity, not brought from Eaſt India 
or China, for every 20 8. of their rates and 
values — * 25 0 
28 Cowries, for every 20 s. of their value © 
29 Dornix, except of or from any of the 
French King's dominions, for every 20 8. 
of the rate . — - 0 
30 Dying-wood of all forts, except redwood 
from Guinea, drugs, and logwood, for 
every 20 8. of the rate E 
But by 8th Geo. I. Brazil- wood, braziletto- 
wood, fuſtick, nicorago wood, and ſapan- 
wood may be imported duty fre. tt 
31 Elephants teeth, for every 20 s. of the rate © 
32 Mlannel, 'the yard” 
33 Flax dreſſed or wrought, for every 20 s. of 
the rate z Re wn, Oh 0 
34 French goods, except brandy, ſalt, wine and + _ 
vinegar, for every 20 s. of the rate or value © 5 


35 French wines, the ton „„ 
36 Frize, the yard * = © 
37 Furs of all ſorts, for every 20 s. of their 


rate or value - - — 8 
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pound . - - 


. ' | O 
Goats-hair of any other ſort, the pound © 
40 Gold and ſilver-thread and wire counterfeit, - - 


ecvery 20s. of their rates. 0 

45 Incle unwrought, for every 20 8. of their 

rate — | i LI o 0 

ron hn Tay 5 T 

45 Iron-pots, kettles, backs for chimneys, 
frying pans, anvils wrought, white and 
blaek, plates, ſingle and double, and all 

- Other iron wares, except bar iron unwrought,  - 
and iron lit or hammered into rods, im- 
ported from Ireland; the ſame reſpective 
duties that are charged thereon from any 
foreign parts for the impoſt 1690. 

47 Latten, called ſhaven-latten, black-latten, 
and round bottoms, for every 20 s. of the rate © 2 @ 
rate or value | „ Orgs, 6-5 Db 

49 Leman-juice, for every 20 8. of the rate 0 4 © 


50 Lime-juice, for every 20 8. of the rate © 4 © 
51 Metal prepared for battery, the hundred 

weight, containing 112 lb. © ; - 
52 Pantiles, the thouſand - — 0 


35 Pindatoes 


4 
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The groſs 

7 5 | 8 Impſt 169 7. 
3 Pintadoes or callico cupboard cloths, not 
from Eaſt India or China, for every 20 s. 


of the rate - 7 3 0 1 0 
54 Pitch, not of the product of the Britiſh plan- 
tations, for every 20s. of the rate 0 O 6 
55 Plate of ſilver, of all ſorts, gilt or ungilt, 
for every 20 s. of the rate - 0 10 
56 Rice, for every 20s. of the rate O10 


57 Rofin of all ſorts, except French, not of the 


product of the Britiſh plantations, for every 
20s. of the rate 5 


58 Salt, except for curing of fiſh, the wey - 5 


59 Silk ferret or floret, for every 20s. of the 


rate - HER 8.90 
60 Silk thrown of all ſorts, in the gum, for 

every 20s. of the rate 5 — O 10 
61 Silks called alamodes and luſtrings, for every 

20 8. of the rate - - 0 3 © 


62 Silk wrought, except alamodes and luſtrings, 
and Eaſt Indian ſilks, for every pound weight o 2 © 
63 Skins of all ſorts, for every 20 s. of the rate 


or value - - "8 - 010 
64 Tapeſtry, except of or from any of the 

French King's dominions, for every 20 s. 

of the rate - 0 2 O 


65 Tar, not of the product of the Britiſh 
plantations, for every 20 s. of the rate o © 
66 Thread outnal, the dozen pounds =-- 04 0 


67 Ticks and Tickings, for every 20 8. of the 


rate EO. 0 10 
68 Tow, for every 20 s. of the rate O10 
69 Wax, called bees-wax, for every 20s. of 

the rate - - - 

70 Wire of Jatten, braſs or copper, the hundred 
weight, containing 112 lb. - | 
71 All goods not particularly rated in the firſt 
column of rates, except mum, and ſuch 
goods as are particularly charged with the 
impoſt 1690, or this duty ; for every 20s, 
of their reſpective rates in column the ſe- 
cond, or of their values upon oath, or of 
their prices at the candle, as directed for 


the old ſubſidy - — 0 1 0 


And ſo in proportion for any greater or leſſer quantities. 


Which ſaid additional impoſt- duty, may be paid at 3 
months from the importation, that is, at 4 equal and 
quarterly payments, upon the importer's giving ſecurity 
for the ſame : but if he chuſes to pay down the duty at 
entry, he is to be allowed diſcount after the rate of 101. 


per cent. per annum, which being equated to the times of 
payment, reduces it to 6x |. per cent. | 5 
Upon the importation of French tobacco, there is likewiſe 


to be a further allowance of 8 1. per cent. as out of the 
other duties; which is not to be deducted on exportation. 
And upon the importation of French wines in caſks, 


there is alſo to be a farther allowance of 6 1. per cent. out 


of this groſs duty. | EY 
Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, a 
drawback or repayment of the groſs duty muſt be allowed, 


or the ſecurity vacated ; except on alamodes and luftrings, 
copper bars not imported from India and Barbary, and 
not exported by Britiſh ; hemp unwrought to the Britiſh 


plantations, French oyſters, foreign paper, pictures, fo- 
reign fails or ſail-cloths, wine-lees, beaver ſkins only 


half, and all goods to the Ifle of Man. * 
Tapis calaminaris exported, is charged with this duty at 


No. IX. New duty on whalefins,—was granted to King Will. 


III. and by the 3d Geo. I. continued for ever; being ap- 
Propriated to the ſame uſes and purpoſes, with the impoſt 
on wines and vinegar. | + ER 

1his duty is, over and above all former duties and impo- 
ſitions, to be paid or ſecured at the cuſtom- houſe on the 
importation of all whalefins, but ſuch as are particularly 
excepted z and to be under the management of the com- 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms, who are to cauſe the ſame to 


3 


CUS 


be raiſed; levied, collected and paid to the receiver gene- 


ral of the cuſtoms, &c. 
2 Mi : 3 Groſs duty, 
W halefins taken and imported in and by ſhips be- 
longing to any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, the pound 
„„ SE: &-Þ 0-0 3 
But by 5th Geo. II. whalefins taken in the Greenland 
ſeas, or in Davis's ſtreights, or any parts of the ſeas ad- 
joining, in Britiſh ſhips legally navigated, may be im- 
ported by Britiſh free. f | 
. 3 | Groſs duty, 
Whalefins taken and imported by foreigners, or 
by ſhips not belonging to the ſaid ſubjects, the 
pound weight = 2 3 * 
Which ſad duty may be paid at + months from the im- 
portation, that is, at 4 equal and quarterly payments; 
upon the importer's giving ſecurity for the ſame: but if 
he chuſes to pay down the duty at entry, he is to be al- 
lowed diſcount after the rate of 10 1. per cent per annum, 


which being equated to the time of payment, reduces it 
to 6;1. per cent. 


Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 
this duty is wholly drawn back, or the ſecurity vacated. 


No. X. Fifteen per cent. on muflins,—was granted to K. Will. 


III. and by 11th King Geo. I. continued for ever; being 
applicable to the ſame uſes and purpoſes with the cuſtoms. 
This duty is, over and above all former duties, to be paid 
for all muſlins imported; by which are to be underſtood 
the following ſpecies: 


Abrowahs Mahumadhiates, plain and 
Addaties flower d | 
Aprons _ VMVM.aulmuls, plain andflower'd 
Hetelles, plain and ſtriped Neckcloths. . 
Callico lawns. Nightrails 


Callicoes of all other ſorts; Oringal _ 
commonly called muflins, Podavets 


Commervilles Rehings 

Coſſaes, plain and flower d Rowallew 

Doreas ; | Sallows . 

Golcanda Seerbands . 
Jamdannes Tanjebs, plain and flower 
Jecolſies Tirindams 

Junays 0 r 


To be under the management of the commiſſioners of 


the cuſtoms, who are to cauſe the ſame to be raiſed, levied, 


collected and paid to the receiver-general of the cuſtoms, 
&c. in the manner following. EN | 
7+ | | Groſs duty, 
For every 20 ſhillings of the true and real value 
of the ſaid muſlins, according to the groſs price at 
which they ſhall be fold, 15 per cent. or —- 0 3 © 


The importer, before the landing of the goods to become 


bound with two or more ſufficient ſureties, for payment 
of the ſaid duty, as ſoon as the goods ſhall be fold, and 
for expoſing them to ſale &penly and fairly, by way of 
auction, or by inch of candle, within the city of London, 
within three years after the importation thereof. | 


And if after the ſaid good« have been duly and fairly ſold, 
the importer ſhall pay down the duty within twenty days 


after the ſale, he is to be allowed after the rate of 5 per 


cent. diſcount. OT ES * Xt 
Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 


this duty is wholly drawn back, or the ſecurity vacated. 


Note, under this branch was alſo comprehended a like 
duty of 15 per cent. on all wrought ſilks, bengals, and 
ſtuffs made of or mixt with ſilk or herba, of the ma- 
nufacture of Perfia, China, or the Eaſt Indies, and 
callicoes painted, dyed, printed or ſtained there after 
the wea'ing, or made of yarn or other materials, 
painted, dyed, or ftained before the making : but by 
11th and 12th Will. III. they are prohibited to be worn 
in Great Britain, and are to pay only the half ſubſidy. 


No. XI. New duty on ſpice and pictures, — was granted to 


King Will. III. and by the 11th of Geo. I. continued 
for ever; being appropriated to the ſame uſes and pur- 
poſes with the cuſtams. 5 We 
This duty is, over and above all former duties to be paid 
| upon 


CUS 


upon the importation of the following goods, in ready 
money, without diſcount. 


The duty. 
Cinnamon | | 
Cloves for every 20s. of their reſpective 
Mace ( <4 01 0 
Nutmegs | 
Pictures, whether for private uſe or for ſale, for 
every 20 s. of their value - 0 4 © 


Upon due exportation as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 
a drawback or repayment of two thirds of this duty muſt 
be allowed, except on pictures. 


No. XII. Additional duty on ſpice and pictures, and new duty 
on drugs, — was granted to Queen Anne, but by the 11th 
of Geo. I. continued for ever; being appropriated to the 
ſame uſes and purpoſes as the cuſtoms, TH 

This duty is, over and above all other former duties and 
impoſitions whatſoever, to be paid upon the importation 
of the following goods: 


| | The duty. 
Cinnamon | | 
Cloves for every 20 8. of their reſpective 
Mare rates - - - o 1 o 
Nutmegs | 1 85 
Pictures, whether for private uſe, or for ſale, for 

every 20 s. of their value O 4 © 


To be aſcertained, ſecured, raiſed, levied, recovered, 
anſwered, paid and accounted for, by ſuch rules, ways, 
means and methods, under ſuch penalties and forfeitures, 


and in ſuch manner and form, as directed for the former 
duty, N. XI. 


Drugs, except thoſe for dyers uſe, which are exempted 
from the new ſubſidy. ES 
| | | The duty, 
Rated in the firſt column of rates; for every 
29 s. of their reſpeQive rates for the new 
ſubſidy, whether of the growth, &c. or not 
of the growth, &c. 10 per cent. or = = 
Rated in the ſecond column of rates ; for every 
20 s. of ſuch their reſpective rates, 4 fer 
=) - 00 0 928 
Not rated in the firſt column of rates, and im- 
ported from Eaſt India, China, or Perſia; for 
every 20 s. of the true and real value thereof, 
according to the groſs price at which they 
ſhall be ſold at the candle, 4 per cent. or 
Not at all rated, and imported from any other 
places; for every 20s. of their values upon 
the oath or affirmation of the importer, as for 
the old ſubſidy, 4 per cent. or » 
Porcelain, commoaly called China or Japan- 
ware made of earth; for every 20 8. of the 
true and real value thereof, according to the 
groſs price at which they ſhall be ſold at the 
candle 12 per cent. r — 8 


O 20 


o 0 928 


0 0 9416 


0 2 44 


This duty on porcelain and unrated drugs from Eaſt India, 


Kc. is to be ſecured, aſcertained, valued, raiſed, levied, 


collected, anſwered and paid by ſuch ways and means, 


and with ſuch allowances, and in ſuch manner and form, 


Ke. as directed for the old ſubſidy on unrated Eaſt India 
hs „ Stroſs duty. 
| White callicoes, which do not pay duties as 
muſlins ; dimities, and all other manufaQures 
made of cotton; for every 20 s. of the true 
and real value thereof, according to the groſs 
price at which they ſhall be ſold at the candle _ 

15 per cent. or — =. - 939 8 8 
To be ſecured, aſcertained, valued, raiſed, levied, col- 
lected, anſwered and paid by ſuch ways and means, and 
ſubject to ſuch allowances, and in ſuch manner and form 

as directed for the 15 per cent. on muſlins, No. X. — 

Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 


a drawback or repayment of this duty muſt be allowed, 


as follows : | 
| wo. : The drawback... 
Borax refined in Great Britain 


Upon exportation -= 5 


drawback or repayment of this whole duty muſt be a 


- as Unrefined, 


cus 


Camphire refined in Great Britain — as Unrefined. 
pice - - - - Two thirds, . 
ictures - - - Nothing, 

The reſt - - „ 


No. XIII. Second 25 per cent. on French goods, —— was 


ranted to King William III. and by the 1th of King 
eorge I. continued for ever; being made part of the 
aggregate fund, and continued to the bank of England, as 
are the cuſtoms. | | 
This duty is, over and above all former duties and im- 
poſitions, to be paid upon the importation of the follow. 
ing goods, and to be raiſed, levied, collected and pa'd 
in the ſame manner and form, and by ſuch rules, means, 
and ways, and under ſuch penalties and forfeitures, as 
directed for the cuſtoms. 
French goods, except brandy and ſuch as are really ſeized 
and condemned as prize, without connivance or co]- 
luſion. | | 


The duty, 
Her Ton, per Gallon, 
| . 
Vinegar r - - 15 © © ,059523 
Wine - - 7 0 25 © © 4099206 
All other goods of the growth, pro- | 
duct or manufaQure of France; 
for every 20 8. of their reſpective 
rates for the new ſubſidy or values 8 
upon oath, as for the old ſublidy o 5 © 


Which duty is to be paid in ready money, without 
any deduCtion ; except upon French wines imported in 
caſks, out of which muſt be deducted 6}. per cent. as out 


of the former duties. | | 


Alſo except upon French tobacco ; out of which there 
muſt be deducted 8 1. per cent. as out of the other duties. 

| | Per Ton, Per Gallon: 
So that this duty neat upon French 85 | 
wines, imported in caſks will be 23 10 © ,093253 
» Not drawn back. 


No XIV. Coinage,—was granted to King Cha, II. and 


continued by the 12th of Geo. II. . 
This duty, which is over and above all former duties, to 


be paid on the importation of the following goods, in 


ready money, without diſcount, is to be applied. except 


ſo much as ſhall be raiſed on brandy or other ſpirits, 


which is to be applied to the aggregate fund, to the de- 
fraying the expences and charges of the mint, and of the 


_ aſſaying, melting down, waſte and coinage of gold and 


ſilver; and as a further encouragement for the bringing 
in of gold and ſilver to be coined into the current coin of 
this kingdom: and is to be levied, collected, and paid at 
the cuſtom-houſe, to the collectors of the cuſtoms, under 


the ſame pains, penalties and forfeitures as directed for 


the cuſtoms ; and to be by them anſwered and paid to 


the receiver- general of the cuſtoms, whoſe acquittance is 


to be their ſufficient diſcharge for the money ſo paid ; and 
a certificate of the due payment thereof obtained, year| 

or oftener, from the comptroller-general, with the al- 
lowance of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, or any three 


of them, is to be a quietus, and free them from all other - 


accounts and trouble, 1 


are exempted by practice 


Yinouar · = 8 o IO 0—,001984 
Cyder — 5 N | 
I HET ET - 

eth nn . 2 
Strong waters 5 1 0 0—,003968 


For the collection of which duty, the treaſury may al- 
low the officers of the cuſtoms, a ſalary or allowance not 
exceeding 12 d. for every pound collected. _ 
Upon due exportation as directed for the old bg; &c. 
lowed 
for all except wine- les. | 


No XV. New duty on pepper and raiſins, and a further new 
duty on ſpice, —was granted to Queen Anne; but by = 


5 : Peer Ton, fer Gallon, 
Wines, except priſage-wines which) | 


CUS 

| ; bei iated to 
th of Geo. I. continued for ever; being appropriate 
3 for 32 years; and by 7th Geo. J. continued to 
the South Sea company, upon the annuitants ſubſcription 
' heir capital ſtock. | 
This 227 4 over and above all former duties, to be 
aid upon the importation of the following goods : to be 
e ſecured, raiſed, levied, recovered, and an- 
ſwered by ſuch rules, ways, means, and methods, and 
under ſuch penalties and forfeitures, as the other duties 


eſpective goods. 
upon the ſame rel Y The groſs duty, 


Cinnamon As much as all the 
Cloves reſpective former 
Mace duties. 

Nutmegs 


Raiſins of all forts, the hundred weight con- : 
taining 1 =P - - - 8-4 0 
| r, except long pepper, | 
2 OP” Not ne directly, from the place 
ol its growth in Britiſh built ſhipping, | 


the pound — <Q.» 6 
Imported directly from the place of its 
growth in Britiſh-built ſhipping, the | 
pound — - - 93 


] r at importation is to be warehouſed, upon 
OT do half ſubſidy, and, if exported, is liable 
to no further dvty, this duty muſt be paid only for what 
' ſhall be delivered out of ſuch warehouſes, in order to be 
conſumed in Great Britain. : 

For the payment of this duty on all the aforeſaid goods, 


except pepper, the importer is to be allowed 12 months, 


is giving ſecurity at the cuſtom-houſe : but if he 
js 220 lars th ready money, he is to be allowed 
10 per cent. prompt payment. | | 
Upon due exportation as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 
| drawback or repayment of the whole duty muſt be al- 
lowed, or the ſecurity vacated on all, except pepper. 


No XVI. New duty on candles imported, -was granted to 


Queen Anne, and by the 3d Geo. I. continued for ever; 


being appropriated to the 1 08 we 


purpoſes with the 
impoſt on wines and vinegar, | 


This duty 1s, over and above all former cuſtoms, ſubſidies, | 
or other duties, to be paid before landing, in eget 


money, without diſcount, upon the importation of a 
candles; to be aſcertained, ſecured, raiſed, levied, re- 
covered, and anſwered by ſuch rules, ways, means, and 


methods, and under ſuch penalties and forfeitures, and 


in ſuch manner and form, as the former duties upon 
candles imported. | | : 
The duty. 


Candles made of wax, or uſually called or fold 
for wax-candles, notwithſtanding the mix- 
ture of any other ingredients therewith, the 
pound - 15 - 0 80 
Candles made of tallow, and all other candles, 
the pound + = - — 0 0 


Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, 


&c. and alſo upon giving ſufficient ſecurity before ſhip- 
ping, that every part thereof ſhall be exported, and not 
relanded in Great Britain, this duty is to be wholly re- 


paid or drawn back. : 


Ne XVII. New dutyon coals, culm, and cinders,—was granted 


to K. William III. and by the 5th of Geo. I. continued 
for ever ; being appropriated to the payment of annuities 
for 32 years; and afterwards applied to the South Sea 
company, upon a voluntary ſubſcription of the proprietors, 
into their capital ſtock. 3 

This duty is, over and above all former duties, to be 
paid upon the following goods; and to be under the 
management of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, who 
are to cauſe it to be raiſed, levied, collected, and paid 
into the exchequer, diſtinct from all other branches. 
Due entries of the ſhips and goods muſt be made at the 
cuſtom-houſe in the port of diſcharge ; and the duty be 


anſwered and paid to ſuch collector as ſhall be appointed | 


by his Majeſty, or any four or more of the commiſſioners 
of the cuſtoms; before bulk of the fhip be broken, or 
any of the goods unladen, meaſured or weighed. 


Coals, except charcoal made of wood, 


CUS 


Groſs duty. 


Imported from beyond the ſeas,  _ 
If ſuch as are uſually fold by weight; for | 
every ton containing 20 C. weight 0 30 
If ſuch as are uſually ſold by the chalder, or 
any other meaſure reducible to the chalder ; 


for every chalder containing 36 buſhels 
Wincheſter meaſure - 


To be paid by the importers. 
Brought coaſtways, or from port to port of 
Great Britain, 
If ſuch as are uſually fold by weight; for 
every ton containing 20 C weight o 2 0 
If ſuch as are uſually ſold by the chalder, tc. 
for every chalder containing 36 buſhels 
Wincheſter meaſure - "2 
Culm brought coaſtways ; for every chalder, con- 
taining 36 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure 
Cinders made of pit-coal, brought coaſtways ; for 
every chalder, containing 36 buſhels Win- 
wa © meaſure - - 0 3 0 
To be paid at the ports of landing, and 
upon the owners or maſters of the ſhips. | | 
But for ſuch of the ſaid coals, culm, or cinders, as are 
carried from the bridge of Stirling, within the firth of 
Forth, to the town of Dunbar, or to any port betwixt 
them, or from Ellen foot to Bank-end in the county of 
Cumberland, this duty is not to be taken. 


0.4 6 


9 8 7 


to be charged 


; Diſcount. 
For payment of the aforeſaid duty, the owner 


is to be allowed three months time, upon his 


giving good and ſufficient ſecurity; but if he 
chuſes to pay ready money, he is to be al- 
lowed. 10 per cent. per annum; which for the 
ſaid three months is - — . 21 per cent. 


If, after payment or ſecurity of this duty, the goods ſhall 
be carried to any other place of this kingdom, it ſhall not 
be again demanded or paid. | 

Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 
or upon due proof by oath before the colleQor, that they 
have been uſed in melting of copper ana tin ore within 
the counties of Cornwal and Devon, or in fire-engines 
for draining tin or copper- mines in Cornwal, this duty is 


to be wholly repaid, or the ſecurity vacated, or an al- 


lowance made out of the over-ſea duties, 


Note, The aforeſaid duties are but 3-5ths of what was 
granted and continued to the 30th of September 1710, 
that part only being continued by 8th Anne, cap. 4. 
But the other 2-5ths are continued, under the title of 
an additional duty, as in branch N XI X. 


No XVIII. Sub/idy and 1 per cent. outwards, — was granted 


to King Charles II. and by the 3d of George I. continued 


for ever. | ek BH 
Subſidy outwards was appropriated to the bank of Eng- 


land, as part of a general fund, for payment of annuities. 


Pf 


This duty was originally granted upon the exportation of 


. moſt native commodities, and manufactures thereof; but, 


for the encouragement of theſe manufactures, &c, it was 
afterwards repealed on ſeveral forts of goods, particularly 


woollen ; though the following were excepted. 


Allum, Lapis calaminaris, 
Lead, Skins of all ſorts, 
Lead ore, Slew, 8 
Tin, Coney hair, or wool, 


Leather tanned, | Hares wool, 


 Copperas, Hair of all forts, 
Coals, Here, 
Wool cards, Litharge of lead. 


White woollen cloths, | | 7 | 
Provided that due entries of the goods fo exempted from 


duty, be firſt made in the cuſtom-houſe in the port of ex- 


portation, in the ſame manner and form, expreſſing the 


quantities and qualities, as was before practiſed; and 
that they be ſhipped by the proper officer; on failure 
whereof, the goods are to be liable to the ſame duty as 
before. : e 

X x 


This 


CUS 


The duty, 
This duty, except on tanned leather, and white 
woollen cloths, is to be levied and collected ac- 
cording to the particular rates affixed thereon, in 
the column of rates outwards ; or, if not there 
rated, according to their real value and price, to 
be aſcertained upon the oath or affirmation of the 
merchant, in the preſence of the cuſtomer, col- 
lector, comptroller, and ſurveyor, or any two of 
them ; from which rates, values, or prices, this 

ſubſidy is to be taken for every 20 8. thereof, 5 | 

per cent. or a 1 „ 


Being for leather of all ſorts, ſheep-ſkins, and 
calve-ſkins, tanned, tawed, or dreſſed, the hun- 
dred weight, containing 112 lb. - o 1 0 


This duty on white woollen cloths, by the 6th 
Anne, was granted without limitation, being for 


every white woollen broad cloth - 0 5 9 


And, during the continuance of the aforeſaid ſubſidy of 
undage on native commodities, there is alſo, under the 
ame regulations, to be paid a ſubſidy on the exportation of 
the following foreign goods uſed in dying, which had 
been imported duty free. | | | 


Agaric, Litmus, 
Annatto, Logwood, 
Antimonium crudum, Madder of all ſorts, 


Aqua fortis, Madder-roots, 


Argol, Nicoragua-wood, 
Arſenic, Orchal, 
Bay berries, Orchella, 


Brazil, or Fernambuck Pomegranate peels, 


wood, Red, or Guinea wood, 
Braziletto, or Jamaica Red ſaunders, 
wood, Safflore, 
Cochineal, Sal armoniac, 
Cream of tartar, Sal gem, 
Fuſtic, Sapan-wood, 
Galls, | Shoemack, 
Gum Arabic, or Sticklack, 
Gum Senega, Turnſole, 
Indico of all ſorts, Valonia, 
Iſinglaſs, Verdigreaſe. 


The ſubſidy on the aforeſaid dying goods, is to be 
levicd and collected according to their reſpective 
rates in the column of rates outwards; for every 
208. whereof they are to pay 22 per cent. or 0 © 6 


One per cent. outwards, is payable in ready money, without 
_ diſcount, upon all goods and merchandiſes liable to ſub- 
| fidy, exported from any port of Great Britain, capable of 
a lp or veſſel of two hundred tons upon an ordinary full 
ſea, to any part or place of the Mediterranean ſea, beyond 
the port of Malaga, in any Britiſh ſhip or veſſel that hath 
not two decks, and carries leſs than ſixteen pieces of ord- 
nance mounted, together with two men for each gun, and 
other ammunition proportionable. 


| 2 == | | The duty, 
It is one fifth part of the aforeſaid ſubſidies out- | 


| wards, or for every 20 s. of the reſpective 
rates or values of the goods, 1 per cent, or 


No XIX. Additional duty on coals, culm, and cinders,—was 


granted to King William III. and by the 3d of Geo. I, 
continued for ever; being appropriated to the ſame uſes 


as the ſubſidy outwards. 


This duty is, over and above all former duties, to be paid 


for the following goods. | 
| Coals, except charcoal made of wood, 


Imported from parts beyond the ſeas, 

I ſuch as are uſually ſold by weight, for every 
ton containing 20 C. weight = 

If ſuch as are uſually ſold by the chalder, or 

any other meaſure reducible to the chalder; 


for every chalder containing 36 buſhels Win- 
cheſter meaſure - —— 


The groſs duty. 


030 


002% 


020- 


SGS 


0 : Groſs duty, 
Brought coaſt ways, or ſrom port to port of 
Great Britain, | 

If ſuch as are uſually fold by weight, for every 
ton containing 20 C. weight - 

If ſuch as are uſually fold by the chalder, Cc. 
for every chalder containing 36 buſhels Win- 
cheſter meaſure - - 

Culm, brought coaſtways, for every chalder con- 
taining 3b buſhels Wincheſter meaſure 

Cinders made of pit-coal, brought coaſtways, for 
every chalder containing 36 buſhels Wincheſter 
meaſure - - - 


O ny 


O20 


O O 4+ 


O 2 0 
But for ſuch of the ſaid coals, culm, and cinders, as ate 
carried from the bridge of Stirling, which is on the firth 
of Forth, to the town of Dunbar, or to Redhead, or to 
any part betwixt them, or from Ellen-foot to Bank-eng 
in the county of Cumberland; this duty is not to be 
taken, —_ 

And it is to be raiſed, levied, collected, and recovered in 
ſuch manner and form, and ſubject to ſuch allowance 
and repayments, and under ſuch penalties, forfeitures, dif. 
abilities, and according to ſuch rules, methods, and di. 


rections, as directed for the former duty, N? XVII. 


No XX. Additional duty on candles imported, — was granted 
to Queen Anne, and by 3d George I. continued for ever; 
being appropriated to the ſame uſes as the ſubſidy out. 
wards. 
This duty is, over and above all other duties, to be paid 
in ready money, without diſcount, upon the importation 
of all candles. : | 
| 2s | The duty, 
Candles made of wax, or uſually called or fold 
for wax-candles, notwithſtanding the mixture 
of any other ingredients therewith, the pound o 
Candles made of tallow, and all other candles, 


the pound * - = 000 


To be raiſed, levied, recovered, collected, and paid by 
ſuch ways and means, and under ſuch penalties and for- 
feitures, and ſubject to ſuch allowances, drawbacks, rules, 
and directions, and in ſuch methods, form, and manner, 
as directed for the former new duty, N XVI. 


0 4 


Ne XXI. New duty on hops imported, — was granted to Queen 
Anne, and by the 11th of George I. continued for ever; 
being 3d. the pound avoirdupois, and appropriated to the 
ſame uſes with the cuſtoms; which duty is, over and 
above all other duties, cuſtoms, and ſubſidies, to be paid 
down in ready money upon the importation of all hops; 
to be aſcertained, ſecured, raiſed, levied, recovered and 

_ anſwered by ſuch rules, ways, means, and methods, and 
under ſuch penalties and forfeitures, and in ſuch manner 
and form as the former duties on hops imported, and not 
to be drawn back on exportation. e 


NY XXII. New duty on hides, ſcins, &c. imported, was 
granted to Queen Anne, and by 3d George I. continued 
for ever; being appropriated to the ſame uſes as the ſub- 
ſidy outwards, No. XVIII. 1 15 ol 
This duty is, over and over all former duties, cuſtoms, 
and ſubſidies, to be paid in ready money without diſcount, 
upon the entry, and before the landing of the following 
goods imported; to be aſcertained, fecured, raiſed, le- 
vied, recovered and anſwered by ſuch rules, ways, means, 
and methods, and under ſuch penalties and for keirures 
and in ſuch manner and form as directed for the cuſtoms. 
5 Hides. | | 
Buffalo, elk, loſhee, or any other hides dreſſed 
in oil, the pound - - 004 
Ruſha hides, the pound - — 0 0:2 
All other tanned hides, not ſpecially charged, 
the pound = - rn 
Of horſes, mares, and geldings, dreſſed in al- 
555 and ſalt or meal, or otherwiſe taw d, the 
| c - * — 


— 


The duty. 


910 


of 


C U 8 


AER The duty. 
Hides. | 
Of ſteers, cows, or any other hides, of what kind 
ſoever, except horſes, mares, and geldings, 
dreſſed in allum and ſalt, or meal, or otherwiſe 
taw'd, the hide - — 0 2 0 
Skins. 
-ſkins tanned, the pound - 
Oy dreſſed in nk and falt, or meal, 
or otherwiſe taw'd, the pound © 0 12 
Commonly called cordivants, the dozen 604 
Deer-ſkins dreſſed in oil or allum, or otherwiſe ; 
perfeAly dreſſed, the pound - © 0 6 
Dogs ſkins dreſſed in allum and ſalt, or otherwiſe, 
the pound - | 9 — 
G 11 not uſually called cordivants, how- 
ever dreſſed, the pound - 
Kids ſkins, dreſſed or undreſſed, or not perfectly 
dreſſed, the dozen $7. - 0 10 
Kids ſkins dreſſed in allum and falt, or meal, or 
otherwiſe taw'd, the pound ws, 0 o 
Lamb ſkins dreſſed in oil, the dozen = O 1 
| tanned, the dozen - 5 8 8 
dreſſed, or taw'd otherwiſe, the doz. © o 
Sheep - ſkins dreſſed in oil, the dozen 0 
tanned, the dozen 5 0 oO 
dreſſed, or taw'd otherwiſe, the doz. o o 
Slink calve-ſkins with the hair on, however 
dreſſed, the pound 5 2 001 
Ditto without the hair on, however dreſſed, the 
pound EEE — 6 0 04 
All other hides and ſkins, and pieces of hides and 
' ſkins, tanned, tawed, or dreſſed, and al! wares _ 
made into manufactures of leather, or any ma- 
nufacture whereof the moſt valuable part is 
leather; for every 20s. of the true and real 
value or worth to be ſold at the port of im- _ 
portation, to be affirmed upon the oath of the 
merchant or importer, without any abatement 
for this or any former duty, 15 per cent. or 
Parchment, the dozen - 5 
Vellum, the dozen - ET. 0 1 o 


Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, Ec. 


and upon ſufficient ſecurity given before ſhipping, that the 


goods ſhall not be relanded or brought on ſhore again in 
Great Britain, drawback of this duty muſt be allowed; 
being 2-3ds for hides and calve-ſkins, but for the reſt no- 
thing. Dt | | 5 


No XXIII. Additional duty on hides, ſkins, Sc. imported. — 
was granted to Queen Anne, and by the 3d of Geo. I. 
continued for ever; being appropriated to the ſame pur- 
poſes with the ſubſidy outwards. © «© 
This duty is, over and above former duties, cuftoms, and 
ſubſidies, to be paid in ready money without diſcount, 


upon importation of the following goods. 


VVV 
Buffalo, elk, loſhee, or any other hides dreſſed i 
in oil, the pound: 7 = e 3. 
Ruſſia hides, the pound „ ad, rnb: 
All other tanned hides, the pound = 002 


Of horſes, mares, and geldings, dreſſed in al- 
lum and falt, or meal, or otherwiſe taw'd, 


| the hide 3 6” ee 
All other hides, fo dreſſed or taw'd, the hide © 1 6 
BE © * 

Calve-ſkins dreſſed in allum and ſalt, or meal, 

or otherwiſe taw'd, the pound un 0-15 
Ditto tanned, the pound - - 0 0 2 
Commonly called cordivants, the dozen 0 4,0 
Deer. ins perfectly dreſſed, the pound 0 943 

ogs ſkins however dreſſed, the pound 0 0004 


SS * 


Kids ſkins, dreſſed or undreſſed, or not perfectly 
dreſſed, the dozen” -x 980 6 
Kids ſkins dreſſed in allum and alt, or meal, 
or otherwiſe taw'd, the pound - 9 0 12 


0.410 


Parchment, the dozen 90 8 


Soap, the pound - a 


* 


8 


The duty. 
skins. 
Lamb-ſkins tanned, the dozen - 
dreſſed in oil, the dozen 
otherwiſe drefled or taw'd, the doz. 


009 
O I © 
0 O 6 
Sheep ſkins tanned, the dozen SS 0 
O 1 
o © 


dreſſed in oil, the dozen | 

otherwiſe dreſſed or taw'd, the doz. 

Slink calve-ſkins with the hair on, however 

dreſſed, the pound - - 0 O 1 

Ditto without the hair, however dreſſed, the 
pound — - - 

All other hides and ſkins, and pieces of hides and 
ſkins, tanned, taw'd, or dreſſed, and all wares 
made into manufactures of leather, or any ma- 
nufacture whereof the moſt valuable part is 
leather ; for every 20s. of the true and real ya- 
lue or wotth to be ſold at the port of importa- 
tion, to be affirmed upon the oath of the nier- 
chant, without any abatement for this or any 
former duty, 15 per cent. or - 


6 
6 


0 0:05 


CH 


Vellum, the dozen 3 — 
Which duties are to be aſcertained, raiſed, levied, 


recovered and ſecured by ſuch ways, means, and 


methods, and under ſuch penalties and forfei- 

tures, and in ſuch manner and form as directed 

for the former duty, N? XXII. wi 
Starch, the pound, avoirdupois weight .002 
To be raiſed, levied, recovered, anſwered and 

paid by ſuch rules, ways, means, and methods, 

and under ſuch penalties and forfeitures, and 

with ſuch allowances, &c. as directed for the 

duty on ſoap, No XXIV, 


Gilt wire, the ounce troy - O 10 
Silver-wire, the ounce troy - - 009 


To be raiſed, levied, recovered and paid by ſuch rules, 


Ways, means, and methods, and in ſuch manner and 


form, c. as directed for the new duty on ſoap. 


Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſublidy, c. 
and alſo upon fufficient ſecurity given before ſhipping, 
| that the 


_ drawback of this duty muſt be allowed as follows, viz. 


ſhall not be relanded in Great Britain, 


The drawback. | 


Hides and calve-ſkins - . Two thirds. 
Starch 8 a 2 - All. 

Gilt and ſilver wire - - All. 

All the zeſt _ „ Nothing. 


No XXIV. New duty on ſoap, paper, &c. imported, —was 


granted to Queen Anne, and by the 3d of George I. con- 


_ tinued for ever; being applied with the ſubſidy outwards, 


This duty, over and above all former duties, cuſtoms, and 
ſubſidies, to be paid by the importer in ready money, with - 
out diſcount, upon the entry, and before the landing of 
the following goods imported. 0 . 

The duty 
| | 9 0 2 
By the roth Anne, which granted this duty on paper, 
thoſe ſorts only which have no rates prefixed to them in 


the firſt column, were particularly charged; and all other 


paper was to pay the ſaid duty, after the rate of 20 per 


cent. according to the real value or worth of ſuch paper, to 


be ſold at the,port of importation, upon the oath of the 
importer, without any abatement for this or any other 
former duty. But, by 11th George I. inſtead of the ſaid 
value upon oath, the following reſpective rates were aſ- 
ſigned for payment of the faid duty, which is here charged 
in the ſecond column, to make it correſpond with thoſe 


ſorts which were particularly and expreſsly charged. 


| | Rates. Duty. 

Paper, called 1 ” 
Atlas, ;hne, the ream _ 5s 40 16 O 
Ditto ordinay, the ream * o 8 o 
Baſtard, or double copy, the ream oO 20 

Blue paper for ſugar-bakers, the fingle 17 

ream = - © 510 © 12 
Ditto royal, the rem © 20 


3 | Brown 


- I 
N 
—ͤ— — ———_— 


Paper, called 


Pet, Superfine pot, the ream - 


Scaleboards, 


CUS 


Rates, Duty, 


Brown paper, the bundle, containing 
40 quires - - © 
Cap, called brown cap, the rem © 
Cartridge, the ream — 
Chancery, double, the ream - 
Crown, Genoa crown, fine, the ream 
Ditto ſecond, the ream - 
German crown, the ream 
Printing crown, fine, the ream o 5 © 
Ditto, 2d ordinary, the ream o 39 
Demy, Fine, the ream - 
Second, the ream — 
Printing, the ream — 
Genoa demy, fine, the ream 
Ditto ſecond, the ream  - 
German demy, the ream 
Elephant, Fine, the ream 3 
Ordinary, the ream, 
Faols cap, Fine, the ream 
Second, the ream - 
Genoa fools cap, fine, the ream 
Ditto ſecond, the ream 
German fools cap, the ream 
Printing fools cap, fine, the 
—_— _ 7-0 
Ditto 2d ordinary, the ream o 
Imperial, Fine, the ream = 
Second writing imperial, the 
ream - 215. © 
Lombard German, the ream - 
Medium, Fine, the ream - 
Genoa medium, the ream 
Second writing medium, the 
ream Wn 180 
Painted paper, the redm - 
Poft, Fine large poſt, the ream = 1 
| Small poſt, the rem 0 76 


3 4 
5 O 


Go ο O 0 0-0 0.0 ff 
F d dab abon 


O O © 
— — 
X 8683 


000 30 


000000 


Second fine pot, the ream 
Genoa pot, fine, the ream 


DD oo 


Ditto ſecond, the ream 
Ordinary pot, the ream 
Royal, Fine, the ream — 
Holland royal, fine, the ream 
Ditto ſecond fine, the ream 010 0 
Genoa royal, the rem 
Ordinary royal, the ream 2 
Super royal fine, the ream 
Second writing, royal, the ream 1 
Ditto ſuper royal, the ream 2 
The ream to contain 20 quires. 
The quire to contain 24 ſheets. 
Millboards, | | 
Paſteboards, the hundred weight O 


O 
O 
O 


co W N 0 


o ooo ooo 
oO Oo Oo OW © © 


To be aſcertained, ſecured, raiſed, levied, reco- 
vered and anſwered by ſuch rules, ways, means, 


and methods, and under ſuch penalties and for- 
feitures, and in ſuch manner and form as the 
former duties on the ſame commodities. _ 


| Linens chequered, ftriped, printed, painted, | 
ſtained or dyed after the manufacture, or in the 


thread or yarn before the manufacture, in any 
foreign parts, except lawns, ſtriped or chequered 
linens being all white, neckcloths ſtriped at the 
ends only, barras or packing canvas, and buck- 


rams; for every 20 8. of the true and real value 


or worth to be ſold at the port of importation, 
upon the oath of the importer, without any abate- 


ment for this or any former duty, 15 per cent. or o 3 © 


To be raiſed, levied and collected in the ſame manner 


and form, and by ſuch rules, ways, and methods, as the 
aforeſaid duty on paper. 


Upon due exportation, as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 


and alſo upon ſufficient ſecurity given before ſhipping, 
that the goods ſhall not be relanded in Great Britain; this 


- O 
7 4-0: 6 EGS 0.60 Ces 


wo 

O 0 

O 

O 
OWO OO 


892 Om — 
oO Oo 


O G 0 


5 0 


* | The duty, 
Soap, the pound Fr OT f Sd 1 
Paper, | 5 „ 
Millboards 5 en 

| Paſteboards, Half of the duty Ne 24. 

Scaleboards, | 


ditional duty on ſoap, &c. No XXV. 


5 7 Coals ſhipped to be exported to parts beyond the 
_ Britiſh plantations ; for every chalder, Newcaſtle 


Ditto in Britiſh bottoms 
To be raiſed, levied, aſcertained, ſecured, collected, an- 


N 


impoſitions, and payments, to be 


| No XXV . New duty on coals exported, — was granted to Q 


CUS 


duty, except on paper, which on exportation is to have ng 
drawback, is to be wholly drawn back or repaid : and for 
ſuch paper as ſhall be uſed in printing books in the 
Latin, Greek, oriental or northern languag 


es, in the uni. 
verſities of Oxford and Cambridge, or in Scotland, upon 


the amount of the duties paid, aſcertained by the oath of 
the chief manager of the preſs, before the vice- chancellor, 
expreſſing the kinds and quantities certified by the ſaid 
vice-chancellor, a warrant or order of the treaſury, to the 


commiſſioners, muſt be made out for the repayment of 
this duty. 


Ne XXV. Additional duty on ſoap, paper, &c. imforied, — was 


granted to Queen Anne, and by the 6th of George I. con- 
tinued for ever; which was made a fund for the payment 
of an annuity of 105,0001. for thirty-two years, and the 
annual ſurplus was reſerved for the diſpoſition of parlia. 
ment; but by 7th George I. was continued to the South 
ſea company upon the annuitants ſubſcription into their 
capital ſtock, And by 2d George II. the ſurplus wa 
appropriated to the bank of England, for payment of an 
annuity of 50,000 1. purchaſed by them for the ſum of 
1,250,000 |. being after the rate of 4 J. per cent. per annun. 
This duty is, over and above all former duties, cuſtoms, 
ſubſidies, and rates, to be paid by the importer in read 
money without diſcount upon the entr 


y, and before the 
landing of the following goods imported, | 


Linens chequer'd, ſtriped, printed, painted, ſtained, 

or dyed, after the manufacture, or in the thread 

or yarn before the manufacture, in any foreign 

parts, except buckrams, lawns, canvas, barras, 

and Sileſia neckcloths, and which may be law- 

fully uſed in Great Britain ; for every 20s. of the 

true and real value or worth to be ſold at the port 

of importation, upon the oath of the importer, 
without any abatement for this or any other duty, 

I'5 per cent. or 3 e 
Starch, the pound weight - - 002 


To be raiſed, levied, aſcertained, ſecured, collected, an- 
ſwered and- paid by ſuch ways, means, and methods, 
and under ſuch penalties and forfeitures, with the like al- 
lowances and drawbacks, and. in ſuch manner and form 
as the former duties charged on the like commodities, in 


the branches N XXIII. and XXIV, 


Anne, and by the 6th of George I. continued for ever; 
being appropriated to the ſame uſes and purpoſes as the ad- 
This duty is, over and above the former duties, to be paid 
on the entry, and before the ſhipping of coals outwards. 


The duty. 


ſeas, except to Ireland, the iſle of Man, or the 


meaſure, in foreign bottom = 0 50 


„„ 0 30 


ſwered and paid by ſuch ways, means, and methods, and 


in ſuch manner and form, as the former duties on export- 
ation. | | | 19 


XXVII. New duty on ſail-cloth imported, ——was granted 
to Queen Anne, and continued by 1 5th of George II. be- 
ing appropriated to the payment of a reward of 2 d. for 
every ell of Britiſh made ſail- cloth or canvas fit for, of 
made into ſails, exported by way of merchandiſe. 

This duty is, over and above all former ſubſidies, duties, 


paid upon the importa- 


tion of the following goods. | | 
"RS 8 IT ̃hbe duty: 
F hos made fails, and ſail-cloth, or canvas, 
uſually entered as hollands-duck, or vitry canvas, 
which ſhall be fit for making of ſails for navigat- * 


ing 


o % 


= No XVIII. New duty on wrought plate imported, — was 


* „ 
. - 
3 J 
—_ 
ö 3A. 
6 2 
= 11 
1 


this duty, or payment of the bounty: but if more money 


CUS 


. a 8 8 ; b The duty. 
ing ſhips, and imported into Great Britain 

ws. of NF Rey 4 except canvas of the Produ | 

and manufacture of [reland, for 2 all 001 
To be raiſed, levied, collected, an recovered by ſuch 
ways, means, and methods, and in ſuch manner and form, 
as any ſubſidy for any other goods imported, and not to be 
drawn back on exportation. 


granted to King George I. for ever, and appropriated for 
payment of annuities. 4 ; 

This duty is, over and above all former cuſtoms, ſubſi- 
dies, and duties, to be paid down by the importer, in ready 
money without diſcount, upon the entry, and before the 
II . 5 | | The duty, 
Gilver-plate imported, for every ounce troß 0 06 
To be raiſed, levied, recovered, and paid by ſuch rules, 
ways, and methods, and in ſuch manner and form, as the 
duties on gilt and filver wire imported, under branch 
N23. | | 

Ven due exportation as directed for the old ſubſidy, &c. 
and alſo upon ſufficient ſecurity given before ſhipping, 


that the ſame ſhall not be relanded in Great Britain, this 
duty is to be wholly drawn back or repaid, | 


0 XXIX. New duty on apples imported, was granted to 
King George I. and by the 10th of George II. continued 
without limitation, being appropriated towards making 
good the ſupply granted to his Majeſty for the year 1722. 
This duty is, over and above all former cuſtoms, ſubſidies, 
and duties, to be paid down by the importers in ready mo- 
ney without diſcount, upon the entry, and before the 
landing of 1 


| | | | The duty, 
Apples imported, for every buſhel „ 9 2 0 


To be raiſed, levied, recovered and paid by ſuch rules, 
ways, means, and methods, and in ſuch manner and form 


as the former duties on apples imported, and not to be 


drawn back on exportation. 


No XXX. New duty on cambrics imported, — was granted to 


King George II. ; but they are now prohibited. 
This duty was appropriated to the payment of a bounty 
on Britiſh and Iriſh linens exported ; and alſo, by order 


of the lords of the treaſury, or commiſſioners of the cuſ- 


toms, to anſwer all charges attending the collection of 


aroſe by this duty than anſwered the bounty, Cc. the 
ſame was, by directions of the treaſury, to be paid into 
the exchequer towards the ſinking fund. One 
This duty was, over and above all former ſubſidies; du- 
tics, impoſitions, and payments, to be paid upon the im- 
portation of e e | 
15 : The duty, 
Foreign cambrics, the half piece, containing fix 
and an half ells — 5 - "Sk. 
Ditto, the whole piece, containing thirteen ells , 0 2 10 


N XXXI. Exciſe on ſalt imported, — was granted to K. Wil- 


liam and Q. Mary, but continued by the 14th of King 


George Il. being for : | 


- 


The buſhel, formerly 8 gallons, now 84 lb. o68 
For the payment of this duty, the importer may be allowed 
lix months time from the importation, upon his giving 
ſufficient ſecurity for the ſame ee entry, 
and before landing; and if he pays it in ready money, he 
muſt be allowed a diſcount after the rate of 10 I. per tent. 
ber annum, which for the faid ſix months is 5 per cent. 

Or the ſalt may, upon landing, be weighed, cellared, and 
locked up in the preſence of an officer, at the importer's 
charge, and under the cuſtody of the officer and importer ; 
and the importer may, in the preſence of, and by warrant 


under the faid officer's hand and ſeal, take away What 


quantity he pleaſes, not under a wey or 40 bufhels at a 
ume, upon giving ſecurity for payment of the duty within 
ix months after the delivery, or upon payment of the duty 
in ready money at the delivery; in conſideration whereof 


0 5 be allowed the aforeſaid diſcount for prompt pay- 
ent. | * | | 


From Guernſey, Jerſey, Sark, or Alderney. 


CUS 


But if the whole quantity imported in any one ſhip does 
not amount to 40 buſhels, it may got be cellared, but the 
whole duty muſt be paid down or ſecured. 

And if the ſalt is deſigned for the curing of any fiſh for 
exportation, or herrings for home-conſumption, it may 
be landed, weighed, and warehouſed; under the locks of 
the officers and the proprietor, ſo to remain during the 
ſeveral intervals of each fiſning ſeaſon, without payment 
of this duty; an entry being made of the reſpedive quan- 
tities ſo lodged : but at the next fiſhing ſeaſon, when the 
importer wants to take the ſaid ſalt away, he muſt make 
oath to the quantity, and that it is intended to be only ſo 
uſed, and give ſecurity to account for the ſame. 

Upon due exportation, this duty is to be wholly repaid, 
or the ſecurity vacated, 


By the 8th article of the union, there was a duty payable 


in Scotland, and under the management of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the cuſtoms there, for ſo much Scotch ſalt as 
was uſed in curing fleſh exported from thence to foreign 
parts, or to England: and likewiſe for proviſions uſed by 
ſhips trading thence, either to foreign parts, to England, 
or from port to port in Scotland, according to the exciſe 
payable in England, till iſt May 1714, which was 3s. 
4d. per buſhel, but thenceforward after the rate of 2s. 
4d. only, becauſe from that time all Scotch ſalt becam 
chargeable with 12 d. per buſhel. | 


No XXXII. Exciſe on liquors imported, — was granted to 


King Charles II. and continued by 6th of George II. be- 
ing a duty, both in England and Scotland, under the ma- 
nagement of the commiſſioners of the exciſe reſpectively, 
who generally empower the collectors of the cuſtoms at 
the ſeveral ports to levy it for them ; being payable on the 
following liquors. See Exciſe. Ws 


From foreign parts. 


Ale, or beer, the barrel - o 15 


| 50 

Brandy, aqua vitæ, ſpirits or ſtrong waters, _ 
ſingle, the gallon RE: * 0 48 
Ditto double, or above proof, the gallon o 8 8 
Mum, the barrel 3 — :F--$0 
Cyder, or perry, the ton — - 12 10 © 


Brandy, aqua vitæ, ſtrong waters or ſpirits, the 


gallon o 8 © 
Vinegar, the barrel = Es i Ko 

Cyder, or perry, the hogſhead - o 10 8 

Beer, ale, and mum, the barrel - o 60 


All other exciſeable liquors, the ſame duties as paid in this 


kingdom. 


Which is the total exciſe, except on rum, or ſpirits of the 


Britiſh plantations in America. | 


Note, This duty was extended to Scotland by the act of union. 


| To be paid by the importer in ready money, without diſ- 
count, upon entry before landing, by 12th Charles II. and 
the other acts which granted the ſeveral duties; but by 
15th George II. rum or ſpirits of the Britiſh ſugar plan- 
_ tations may be warehouſed ſix months before payment of 


the excife. | 


Not to be landed, before due entry be made with the 
collector of exciſe at the port of importation, or before 


the exciſe be fully ſatisfied and paid, and a warrant for 
the landing or delivering ſigned by the ſaid colle gor, or 


without the preſence of an exciſe-officer, upon forteiture 


of the value, by 15th Charles II. and the 2d William and 


Mary. - 


Before the landing of any liquors from Guernſey, Jerſey, 
Sc. oath muſt be made by the importer, before the col- 


lector of the cuſtoms, that they are of the growth and ma- 
nufacture of the ſatd iſlands, and not made from or mixed 
with any foreign liquors, or materials, by 2d William and 
Mary; but there is no drawback on exportation. 


v 
. 


granted to King George J. 


N. XXxXIII. Juland duty en caffeey tea, and chocolate, — was 


Coffee and tea having upon entry at the cuſtomhouſe, 
and payment of the cuſtoms at importation, been put into 
warehouſes at the importer's charge, and approved of by 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, muſt, upon delivery 


17 thence, 


— 


cus 


thence, with intent to be conſumed in Great Britain, pay 
the following duty. 


The duty: 

Coffee of the Britiſh plantations in America, the 
pound avoirdupois weight - 0 1 6 
Ditto of other places, the like pound o 2 0 
Tea, the like pound nw” 0 40 


To be paid down in ready money by the proprietor, at 
the next office for that diviſion, for ſo much as he intends 
to take out of the warehouſe for home-conſumption ; the 
warehouſe-keeper, upon producing a warrant from the 
colleQor, teſtifying the receipt of the duty, to deliver the 
goods with a permit ſigned by himſelf, and a proper officer 
attending the warchouſe, to prevent ſeizure 

But if intended for exportation, may be delivered upon 
ſufficient ſecurity given to the commiſſioners of the cuſ- 
toms accordingly. 


Chocolate, made or fold in Great Britain, the 
pound avoircupois weight - 0 1 6 


To be paid by the maker, if within the bills ef mortality, 
within one week, and in any other part of Great Bri- 
tain within ſix weeks after entry. # 

To be under the management of ſuch commiſſioners as his 
| Majeſty or the treaſury ſhall appoint ; who are to have 
and exerciſe the like juriſdiction as the commiſſioners of 
exciſe on liquors, and their judgment to be final. 

'This duty to be levied by the powers, and under the pe- 
nalties of the laws of exciſe on liquors, and all penalties 
to be ſued for and recovered by the ſame ways and 
means. OY 


No XXXIV. Unrated goods imported, under va. ued. 


Goods paying duties ad valorem, having, after examina- 


tion, and upon demand made by the cuſtomer, collector, 
and comptroller, been delivered up for the uſe and benefit 
of the crown, and the value ſworn or affirmed to, paid to 
the importer, together with the duties by him paid, and 
an addition of 101. per cent. and the ſaid goods having 
been fairly and publicly ſold to the beſt advantage, the 
neat produce or overplus, if any, after a deduction of all 
diſburſements, muſt be paid into his Majeſty's exchequer 
towards the ſinking- fund, by the title of this branch. | 
The aforegoing duties are ſuch as are at prefent payable 
to his Britannic Majeſty upon goods and merchandiſes 
imported, exported, and brought coaſtways into Great 
Britain: but there being two other duties, which origi- 
ginally were alſo payable to the crown, though now they 
are by particular grants become a private right, the na- 
ture whereof is proper to be known by the officers of the 
cuſtoms, in regard the wines liable thereto are exempted 
from payment of part of the cuſtoms, &c. it has been 
thought proper to give a ſhort account of the ſaid duties, 


No XXXV. Priſage and l utlerage. | 

Theſe duties were originally the only cuſtom that was 
payable upon the importation of wines, and were taken and 
received by virtue of the regal prerogative, for the proper 
uſe of the crown: but for many years paſt there having 
been granted by parliament, ſubſidies, or aids, to the kings 
of England, and thoſe duties not repealed but confirmed; 
they have been pleaſed to grant the ſame away to ſome 
nobleman, who by virtue of ſuch grant or patent is to en- 
joy the full benefit and adyantage thereof, and may cauſe 
the ſame to be levied and collected in the ſame manner as 
the kings themſelves might and were formerly wont 
to do. | | | | 
Priſage is a certain taking or purveyance of wines to the 
King's uſe, out of every ſhip bringing in wines belong- 
ing to the natives of England, except the merchants of 
London, the cinque ports, Southampton, and Cheſter, 
which are exempted by particular charters; to be taken 
upon the breaking of bulk, or unloading any part of the 
ſhip's cargo, according to the whole quantity on board, 
though there be not more than one ton landed. 

I his duty is either ſingle or double. 


Single priſage is one ton, and is due in kind, when the 


quantity imported amounts to or exceeds ten tons, but 


is under twenty tons; for if under ten tons, there is not 
any priſage due. | | 


Britiſh plantations, and not to be brought to 


CUS 


Double priſage is two tons, and is due in kind, when jj, 
quantity imported amounts to, or exceeds twenty "Say 
which is the moſt due out of any one ſhip; one ton to 1, 
taken before, and the other behind the maſt, at the ple ” 
ſure of the King's butler or priſage maſter, who may wy 
the whole cargo, and chuſe the belt wines, and fill u * 
veſſels, or chuſe thoſe that are the fulleſt, and take then 
away, allowing only 20s. per ton for freight; or, if 4 
owners had rather, he may compound with them for 1 
whole quantity, at a certain price, as is the practice 
London. | 5 
But as there is a difference in favour of the priſage -maſte; 
between the cuſtoms and other duties due to the crown. 
which are to be paid by him and the merchant; the cf. 
ficer of the cuſtoms muſt carefully obſerve, that there he 


always a ſufficient quantity imported, to allow the ſaid 


priſage. | 
Butlerage is a duty of 2 s. for every ton of wines importe 
by merchants ſtrangers; being a compoſition in lieu of the 


duty of priſage payable in kind by Engliſh only, in conf. * 
deration of the liberties and freedoms granted to them b 


King John, and King Edward I. by a charter called char; 
mercatoria. | 
Beſides theſe, there are what are called the plantation · dutit 
impoſed by the 25th of Charles II. for ever; being dulit 
of ſeveral kinds upon ſeveral ſorts of goods er in the 
reat ri. 
tain; as alſo the Barbadoes duty, which is 4 1. dv 
cent. payable in Barbadoes and the Leeward iſlands, on 
goods exported from thence, which is now all brought 
into Great Britain, inſtead of being applied towards the 


_ ſupport of thoſe iſlands, as it was intended when granted 


by the inhabitants. See Duty. 5 | 

To which were added during the reigns of King George] 
and King George II. the following duties. | 
1. A new additional duty of tonnage upon all wines in- 
ported, and granted for ever. 

2. A new duty on glaſs imported, granted for ever, 

3. The ſecond, or rather third new ſubſidy of poundare, 


granted in 1748, being 18. in the pound on all goods im- 


ported, and after that rate for goods ad valorem ; but un- 
ma Pe India goods to pay 5 per cent. of the groſs price, 
for which they are ſold at the candle. 57 hs 

But the cuſtoms in Ireland are eſtabliſhed according to 2 


particular book of rates made for that kingdom; being, 2 


well as the exciſe, under the government of commil- 
ſioners appointed for that count:y. See Ireland. 

But for a more particular account of the other parts of 
the Britiſh cuſtoms, ſee book of Rates, and the table of 


Scavage. | 


Certain rules, orders, directions, and allowances, for the ad. 


vancement of trade, and encouragement of the merchant, as 
aiſo for the regulating as well of the merchants in making i 
due entries and juſt payments of their cuſl»ms, as of the officers 


in all the ports of Great Britain, in the faithful diſcharze if 


their duty ; annexed to the book of rates referred to in the all 


of tonnage and poundage paſſed in the 12th year of K. Cha. ll. 


and ſigned by Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, bart. ſpeaker ef tht 


Hoi ſe of commons. See Book of Rates. 


. Every merchant ſhall have free liberty to break bulk in 
any port allowed by the law, and to pay cuſtom and ſub- 


ſidy for no more than he ſhall enter and land; provided 
that the maſter or purſer of every ſuch ſhip, ſhall firſt make 
declaration upon oath, before any two principal officers of 
the port, of the true content of his ſhip's lading; and fhall 


likewiſe after declare, upon his oath, before the cuſtomer, 
collector, comptroller, or ſurveyor, or two of them, at the 
nent port of this kingdom, where his ſhip ſhall arrive, che 
quantity ,and quality of the goods landed at the other 


port, where bulk was firſt broken, and to whom they 
did belong. | 


II. All foreign goods and merchandiſe, except wines, cur- 


rants, and wrought ſilks, firſt imported, ſhall be again 


_ exported by any merchant, within three years; and ſuch 


merchant or merchants as ſhall export any ſuch foreign 
goods or merchandiſes, except thoſe before excepted, ſhall 
have. allowance, and be repaid by the officer who fe- 


ceived the ſame, the one moiety of the ſubſidy which 


cs 


Þ 
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was paid at the firſt importation of ſuch foreign goods and 
merchandiſes, or any part thereof, ſo as due proof be firſt 
made by certificate from the officers, of the due entry and 
payment of the cuſtom and ſubſidy of all ſuch foreign 
goods and merchandiſes inwards, together with the oath 
of the merchants importing and exporting the ſame, af- 
firming the truth thereof, and the name of his Majeſty's 
ſearcher or under- ſearcher in the port of London, and of 
the ſearcher of any other of the out- ports, teſtifying the 
ſhipping thereof to be exported. After all which duly per- 
formed in manner before expreſſed, the moiety of the ſub- 
ſidy firſt paid inwards, ſhall, without any delay or reward; 
be repaid unto ſuch merchant or merchants, who ex- 
port ſuch goods and merchandiſes, within one month after 
demand thereof : as alſo the whole additional duty of filks, 
linen, and tobacco, in manner as before is directed. { 
III. And if there be an agreement now in force, which 
was formerly made by the fate commiſſioners of the cuſ- 
toms and ſubſidies, with the merchants ſtrangers, or their 
factors, or ſhall hereafter be made by any commiſſioners, 
or farmers of the cuſtoms and ſubſidies, or any other 
power, e cept by conſent of parliament, with any mer- 
chant or merchaat-ſtrangers, or their factors, for any fo- 
reign goods or merchandiſes to be brought into the port of 
London, or any other port or haven of this kingdom of 
Great Britain, and to be exported again by way of com- 
poſition ; all other merchants being his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
{hall be admitted into the ſame compoſition, and not to be 
excluded from any other privilege whatſoever, granted to 
the ſtranger by any private agrovenein, or compoſition, 
under the ſame conditions, and with the ſame reſtriction 
as ſhall be made with the merchant-ſtranger. 


ſhip and export any kind of wines, which formerly have 
paid all the duties of tonnage inwards, ſhall have repaid, 
or allowed unto them all the duties of tonnage paid in- 
wards: except to the Britiſh man twenty ſhillings the 
ton, and except to the ſtranger five and twenty ſhillings 


of the tonnage inwards, and of the ſhipping thereof to 
be exported, to be made in manner as in the ſecond ar- 
ticle is mentioned and expreſſed. _ 

V. If any merchant, denizen, or ſtranger, ſhall export 
any Spaniſh or foreign wools, he ſhall have liberty fo to 
do; with this further condition, that ſuch Spaniſh or 
other foreign wools whatſoever be not exported in any 
other ſhip or veſſc]- whatſoever, with intent to be carried 
beyond the ſeas, ot of the kingdom of Great Britain, than 

only in Britiſh ſhipping, upon pain of confiſcation, 

VI. Be merchant, as well Britiſh as ſtranger, which 
ſhall ſhip and export any currants, which formerly were 
duly entered, and paid the ſubſidy and cuſtom inwards, 

ſhall have allowed or repaid unto them reſpectively, all the 
cuſtom and ſubſidy paid inwards for the ſame, except 
eighteen pence for every hundred weight to the Britiſh, 
and two and twenty pence halfpenny for every hundred 
weight to the ſtranger ; upon due proof of the due entry 
and payment of the cuſtom and ſubſidy thereof inwards, 
and of the ſhipping thereof to be exported, to be made 
in manner as in tne ſecond article is declared. , 

II. If any merchant having duly paid all duties inwards 
for foreign goods, and in regard of bad ſales, ſhall be in- 
forced to keep the ſame, or any part thereof, in his hands, 
atter the ſpace of three years ſhall be elapſed; in this 
caſe, he, or any other perſon, is to be permitted to ſhip 
the ſamę out for the parts beyond the ſeas, if they think 
fit, without payment of any ſubſidy for the ſame out- 
wa:ds, upon due proof that the ſame was duly entered, 
and ſubſidy paid inwards. EG, wot 3 

VIII. Every merchant bringing in any ſort of wines into 
this kingdom, by way of merchandiſe, and ſhall make 
due ent ies of the ſame in the cuſtomhouſe, ſhall be al- 
lowcd 12 per cent. for leakage. oe 
not full ſeven. inches, or above, left therein; and every 
butt or pipe not above nine inches, fhall be accounted 

for outs, an] the merchant to pay no ſubſidy for the ſame, 


and fit for nothing but to diſtil into hot- waters, or to make 


IV. Every merchant, as well Britiſh as ſtranger, that ſhall 


the ton, upon due proof of the due. entry and. payment 


IX. Every hogſhead of wine which ſhall be run out, and 


Ry © any wines ſhould prove corrupt and unmerchantable, 
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vinegar, then every owner of ſuch wines ſhall be abated in 
the ſubſidy, according to ſuch his damage in thoſe wines, 
by the diſcretion of the collectors of the cuſtoms, and 
one of the principal officers. But, by 6th George I. this 


is repealed. -- ry Tp WL 
XI. If any tobacco, or other goods or merchandiſe brought 


into this kingdom, ſhall receive any damage by ſalt water, 
or otherwiſe, ſo that the owner thereof ſhall be prejudiced 


in the ſale of ſuch geods, the principal officets of the cuſ- 


tomhouſe, or any two of them, whereof the collector for 
the time being to be one, ſhall have power to eliuſe two 
indifferent merchants, experienced in the values of ſuch 
8 who, upon viſiting the ſaid goods, ſhall certify and 
declare upon their corporal oaths, firſt adminiſtered by the 
ſaid officers, what damage ſuch goods have received, and 
are leſſened in their true value, and according to ſuch da- 
mage in relation to the rates ſet on themi in tlie book of 
rates, the ſaid officers are to make a proportionable abate- 


ment unto the merchant or owner of the mn due for 


the ſame. But, by 12th Anne, and gth George I. repealed 
as to tobacco. 


XII. The merchant-ſtrangers, who, according to the rates ard 


values in the book of rates contained, pay double ſubſidy 
and lead, tin, woollen cloths, ſhall alſo pay double cuſtom 
for native manufactures of wool, or part wool; and the 
ſaid ftrangers ace to pay for all other goods, as well in- 
wards as outwards, rated to pay the ſublidy of poundage, 
three pence in the pound, or any other dity payable by 
charta mercatoria, beſides the ſubſidy, But, by 25th 
Charles II. and gth Anne, repealed as to goods imported. 


XIII. That the merchants trading in the port of London, 


have free liberty to lade and unlade their goods at any the 
lawful keys, and places of ſhipping and landing of goods, 
between the Tower of London, and London bridge, and 


between ſun riſing and the ſun ſetting, from the 1oth day of 
September, to the 10th day of March; and between the 
hours of ſix of the clock in the morning, and ſix of the 


clock in the evening, from the 1: th day of March to the 
10th day of September, giving notice thereof to the re- 
ſpective officers appointed to attend the lading and unlading 
of goods. And ſuch officer as ſhall refuſe, upon due call- 


ing, to be preſent, he ſhall forfeit for every default five 


pounds, the one moiety unto the King, and the other 


moiety to the party grieved and ſuing for the ſame. For 


the lawful keys, ſee Keys, and A "be 


XIV. The merchants of York, Kingſton upon Hull, 1 


caſtle upon Tyne, and the members thereof, ſhall be al- 
lowed free of cuſtom and ſubſidy, two of the northern 
cloths, and kerſies in ten, to be ſhipped in thoſe ports in 
the names of double wr ppers, as formerly hath been there 
allowed them. But, by 11th and f2th William III. all 
woollen manufactures are free. | 


XV. The merchants of Exeter, and other weſtern parts, 


ſhall be allowed free of ſubſidy, one perpetuana in ten, for 
a wrapper, and three Devon dozens in twenty, for wrap- 


pers; the ſame to be ſhippe. out of the ports of Exeter, 


Plymouth, Dartmouth, Barnſtable, Lime-Regis, or the 


members thereof. But, by the 11th and 12th Will. III. 


all woollen manufactures are free. 


XVI. All merchants tranſporting any ſorts of woollen, whe- 
ther new or old drapery, as alſo bays and cottons, ſhall be 


allowed one in ten for a wrapper, free of cuſtom and 


ſubſidy. But, by 11th and 12th William III all woollen 
manufactures ate fre. p 
XVII. Every merchant ſhall be allowed upon all other goods 
and merchandiſes appointed to pay to any the ſubſidy of 


poundage, according to the rule of the book of rates, to 
be imported, five in the hundred of all the ſaid ſub- 
ſidies of poundage ſo appointed to be paid: 


XVIII. The officers, who fit above in the cuſtomhouſe of 


the port of London, ſhall attend the ſervice of their ſe- 
veral places, from nine to twelve of the clock in the fore- 


noon; and one officer, or one able clerk, ſhall attend 


with the book in the afternoon, during ſuch time as the 
_ officers are appointed to wait at the wate. ſide, for the 


better deciding of all controverſies that may happen con- 


cerning merchants warra! ts. All other the officers 


of the out- ports ſhall attend every day in the cuſtomhouſe 


of every reſpective port for diſpatch of merchants and, 
| | ſhippers, 
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ſhippers, between the hours of nine of the clock and 
twelve in the morning, and two and four of the clock in 
the afternoon. 

XIX. Every merchant making an entry of goods, either in- 
wards or outwards, ſhall be diſpatched in ſuch order as he 
cometh ; and if any officer, or his clerk, ſhall, either for 
favour or reward, put any merchant, or his ſervant duly 
attending, by his turn, or otherwiſe delay any perſon ſo 
duly attending, and making his entries aforeſaid, to draw 
any other reward, or gratuity, from him, than is limited 
in the act for tonnage and poundage, and the book of rates; 
if the maſter- officer be found faulty herein, he ſhall, upon 


complaint to the chief officers of the cuſtomhouſe, be 
ſtrictly admoniſhed of his duty; but if the clerk be found 


faulty therein, he ſhall, upon complaint to the ſaid chief 


officers, be preſently diſcharged of his ſervice, and not be 
permitted to fit any more in the cuſtomhouſe. 

XX. The Lord Mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the 
city of London, their officers, or deputies, for, and touch- 
ing the offices of package, ſcavage, baleage, or portage of 
any goods, or merchandiſe of aliens, or their ſons born 
within this kingdom, or unfreemen, imported or exported 
into, or out of the city of London, or the liberties or port 
thereof, unto or from the parts beyond the ſeas, for © 
concerning the receiving, or taking of any fees, or rates 

| heretofore uſually taken, for, or in reſpect of the ſaid of- 
fices, or any of them, might, and may receive and take 
the ſame, any thing in the a& for tonnage and poundage, 
or the book of rates, or any former act to the contrary 
notwith{landing. See Scavage. | 

XXI. All antient duties heretofore lawfully taken by any 
city, or town-corporate, their farmers, deputies, or offi- 
cers, under the name of town-cuſtom, or the like, for the 
maintenance of bridges, keys, harbours, wharfs, or the 
like, ſhall and may be received and ae ba as formerly ; 
any thing in the ſaid act, or any other act or book, to the 
contrary notwithſtanding. 5 

XXII. The under ſearcher, or other officers of Graveſend, 
having power to viſit and ſearch any ſhip outward-bound, 
ſhall not, without juſt and reaſonable cauſe, detain any 

ſuch ſhip, under colour of ſearching the goods therein 
laden, above three tides after her arrival at Graveſend, 
under pain of loſs of their office, and rendering damage 


to the merchant or owner of the ſhip. And the ſearcher, 


or other officer of the cuſtomhouſe in any of the out- ports, 
having power to ſearch and viſit any ſhip outward-bound, 
ſhall not, without juſt and reaſonable cauſe, detain any 
ſuch ſhip under colour of ſearching the goods therein 
jaden, above one tide after the ſaid ſhip is fully laden and 
ready to ſet ſail, under pain of loſs of the office of ſuch 
offender, and rendering damage to the merchant and 
owner of the ſaid ſhip. See Thames. js 
XXIII. Note, That all timber in balks, which ſhall be of 
eight inches ſquare, or upwards, that ſhall be imported, 
or brought from any part beyond the ſea into the realm of 
Great Pritain, ſhall be rate according to the meaſure of 
timber, the foot ſquare three pence for the value thereof, 


and according to that rule ſhall pay for ſubſidy, twelve 


pence in the pound according to poundage ; and all under 
eight inches ſquare, and above five inches ſquare, ſhall 
pay for ſubſidy according to the rates mentioned ſin the 


book of rates for middle balks, and all of five inches 


ſquare, or under, ſhall pay according to the rate of ſmall 
balks. | 
XXIV. For avoiding all oppreſſion by any of the officers of 
the cuſtoms, in any port of this kingdom, in exacting 
unreaſonable fees from the merchant, by reaſon of any 
entries, or otherwiſe, touching the ſhipping and unſhip- 
ping of any goods, wares, and merchandiſe; it is or- 
dered, that no officer, clerk, or other belonging to any 
cuſtomhouſe whatſoever, ſhall exact, require, or receive 
any other, or a greater ſee, of any merchant or other 
whatſoever, than ſuch as are, or ſhall he eſtabliſhed by the 
commons in parliament aſſembled: if any officer, or other, 


ſhall offend contrary to this order, he ſhall forfeit his office 


and place, and be for ever after uncapable of any office in 
the cuſtomhouſe. f 


XXV. All fees appointed to be paid unto the cuſtomer, 


comptroller, ſurveyor, or ſurveyor- general, in the port of 


CUS 
London, for any cocket or certificate outwards, ſhall be 
paid all together in one ſum to that officer from whom the 
merchant 1s to have his coc ket or certificate above, in the 
cuſtomhouſe; and after the merchant hath duly paid his 
cuſtom and ſubſidy, and other duties above, in the cuſtom- 
houſe, as is appointed in the book of rates, he is to be 
maſter of, and keep his own cocket or certificate, yntil 
he ſhall ſhip out his goods ſo entered; when he is to de- 
liver the ſame to the head-ſearcher, or his Majeſty's un- 
der ſearcher in the port of London, or other ports, toge. 
ther with the mark and number of the goods. 

XXVI. The officers of the cuſtomhouſe for the time being 
ſhall allow and make good unto all perſons, all ſuch ho 
nies as are, or ſhall be due unto them for the half ſubſidy . 
and alſo the Algier duty of foreign goods formerly 11. 
ported, now due and unpaid. 8 

XXVII. The duties and ſums of money appointed to be pai 
by the act of ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage paſſed this 
parliament, and by the book of rates therein mentioned, 
and no other, ſhall be paid to his Majeſty's officers during 

e continuance of the ſaid act, upon goods imported, X 
exported, any law, ſtatute, or uſage to the contrary not- 


withſtanding. Nevertheleſs, it is declared, that priſage of 


wines, the duty called butlerage, and the duty of twelve 
pence upon every chalder of fea-coal exported from New. 


caſtle upon Tyne, to any other port or ports of this realm, 
| ſhall be continued. 9 8 8 


Rules, orders, and regulations; annexed to the additional bos 
of rates referred to in an act paſſed in the 11th year of King 
George I. and ſigned by the Flonourable Spencer Compton, 
Eq; ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. See Bock ef Rates, 


I. Any of the rates aforeſaid, or any thing contained in the 
additional book of rates, is not to extend to alter the me- 
thods preſcribed by law for aſcertaining the values upon 
ſuch unrated goods, wares, and merchandiſes imported, az 

are of the growth, product, or manufacture of the Faſt 
Indies, China, or other the parts within the limits of the 
charters granted to the united company of merchants 
of England trading to the Eaſt Indies. 

Or, II. To the charging any duty upon ſuch ſort of wood, 
plank, or timber wrought, or unwrought, or any of the 
goods called lumber, which are to be imported duty-free, 
by virtue of the act made in the eighth year of his preſent 
Majeſty's reign, on the conditions therein mentioned, du- 

ring the continuance of the ſaid act. | 4 

Or, III. To the charging any duty upon ſuch drugs, or other 
goods uſed in dying, which are to be imported duty-free, 

by virtue of another act made in the eighth year of his 
preſent Majeſty's reign, on the conditions therein men- 
tioned, | Wis, LHR | | 

IV. And whereas it may happen, that ſeveral goods and mer- 
chandiſes may be imported, which are omitted to be rated 
in the book of rates made in the twelfth year of the reign 
of King Charles II. or in the additional book of rates, or 
in ſome particular a& of parliament; in ſuch caſe, the 


ſubſidy, other than of thoſe of India, Perſia, or China, 
| ſhall be aſcertained by the oath or affirmation of the mer- 
chant, in the preſence of the cuſtomer, collector, comp- 
troller, and ſurveyor, or any two of them; and the better 
to prevent frauds, and that all merchants may be upon an 
equal foot in trade, the collector and comptroller, or other 
proper officers of the cuſtoms, may open, view, and ex- 
amine ſuch goods and merchandiſes, paying duty ad va- 
lorem, and compare the ſame with the value and price 
thereof fo ſworn to, or affirmed ; and if, upon ſuch view 
and examination, it ſhall appear that ſuch goods or mer- 
chandiſes are not valued by ſuch oath or affirmation, ac- 
cording to the true value and price thereof, according to 
the true intent and meaning hereof; that then, and in 
ſuch caſe, the importer and proprietor ſhall, on demand 


made in writing by the cuſtomer, or collector and comp- 


troller of the port where ſuch goods or merchandiſes are 


* 


value and price of ſuch goods and merchandiſes for the old 


entered, deliver, or cauſe to be delivered, all ſuch goods 


and merchandiſes into his Majeſty's warehouſe at the port 
of importation, for the uſe and benefit of the crown; and 
upon ſuch delivery, the cuſtomer and collector of ſuch 


CUS 

port, with the privity of the comptroller, ſhall, out of 
any money in the hands of ſuch cuſtomer or collector, 
ariſing by cuſtoms, or other duties belonging to the crown, 
pay to ſuch importer or proprietor," the value of ſuch 
oods and merchandifes ſo ſworn to, or affirmed, for the 


ſaid old ſubſidy, as aforeſaid, together with an addition 
of the cuſtoms and other duties paid for ſuch goods, and 


of ten pou ds per centum to ſuch valte, taking a receipt” 


for the ſame from ſuch importer or proprietor, ia full ſa- 
tisfaction for the ſaid goods, as if they had been regularly 


* 
. * 
” 


ſold: And the reſpective commiſſi ners of the e F 
ſhall cauſe the ſaid goods to be fairly and publickly foid 
for the beſt advantage, and out. of the produce there f, 
the money ſo paid, or advanced as aforeſai i, ſhall be re- 
paid to ſuch cuſtomer, or collector, with the privity of the 
Comptroller, to be replaced to ſuch funds from whence the 
ſame was borrowed, and the overplus, if any, ſhall be paid 
his Majeſty's exchequer, towards the ſinking fund, 
y the title of unrated gdods imported, under valued. 


Fees and allwances due and payable to the officers of his Majeſty's cuſloms and 222 1 
and the members and creeks thereunto belonging; ſigned by Sir Edward Turner, ſpeake of the 550627 Ss 
in the 13'h year of King Charles II. and afterwards confirmed and continued hy ſeveral ſubſequent atis of 


parliament. | | 
N 7 ; Cuſto- Comp- Sur- Surveyor 
Fer the officers of the petty cuſtoms outwards, mer. troller. veyor. General. 
| 8. d. s. d. s. d. . 
For a cloth cocket by Engliſh freemen of London — : o 6 Oo 4 oO 4 5 44 8 
Fer a ſtranger's cocket, or unfreemen — 3 . 8 8 
For a cloth certificate by ſtrangers or Britiſh to paſs according to the | 
old rate % a wb 2 0 8 81 0-4: 0-4" 
For a ſhip's entry croſſing the ſeas i O 4 8 4 0 4 Oo 4 
For a ſhip's entry to the treights, Canaries, or Weſtern iſlands 8 I 0 1 1 3 
For clearing of ſhips, and examining the book - 1 8 5 7 138 83 
For every iudorſement 158 i. 0-4 4 
For making a bond to the King's Majeſty's uſe 5 5: 
For e\ery entry in the certificate-book _—_ — 0 4 
D the cuſtomers clerks, 
More for a cloth cocket or certificate - - BE RT OF ls 1 
For a ſhip's entry croſſing the ſeas - 8 Oo 4 | 
| 2 Collec- Comp- Sur- Surveyor 
Subſidy outwards, tor, roller, veyor, General, 
| | V | Ts . „„ 6% d. „ d 
For every ſhip's entry within the Levant; or beyond the Streights | | 
mouth 3E | CCC 1 © 1 0 
For every ſhip's entry going to any other foreign parts JJ 86 
For every ſhip's entry going to the out-ports | _ 0-04-02 --5: x 
For clearing of every ſhip paſſing to foreign parts, and examining the 1 8 . 
ſhip's contents 3 4 1 9 U w 05 
For every Engliſh cocket by freemen .... On Jo ROS. i 
For every ſtranger's cocket, or unfreemen of London oh i240 4.06 6:6 
For making every certificate cocket, as well Britiſh as ſtrangers, for _ : | 
goods which paid ſubfidy inwards, and pay no ſubſidy outwards 0 8 o 4 4 © 4 
For every certificate upon warrant from his Majeſty, or the Lord | 
Treaſurer, paying no duties i | - 1 6 VPC 
For indorſement of all warrants and licences „ SOS On © 
For a foaring bill licenſing ſuch as bring in victuals, to carry out ſome 0 
beer as by ſtore © = ONE, | To Rk, = or 


Coat ſufferances to be given without fees. 


For every coaſt cocket outwards, and entering in his Majeſty's books, 


fer a whole ſhip, or veſſel paſſing into the open ſeas 


For a bond of the ſame _—_ 


For diſcharging the ſame bond, and filing the certificate to 


For making every certificate of return 


For making, entering and keeping an account of every debenture for 
_ repayment of half ſubſidy, or other ſums of money 2 
For making, and entering a tranſire or letpaſs, from port to port in 


England, Wales, or Berwick — 3 


For a cocket, by Britiſh or others - 
For a ſhip's. entry er the ſeas | 
To the clerk of the coa 


Lord Mayor for corn, victuals, and other proviſions 


Petiy cuſtom inwards, 


cockets, for making a bill or ticket to the 


- I 


% © $a 
FO Pn 9.6 | 
the bond, 8 
. 0 
- LES 0 6:04:46 
— 0 4 O 2 5 
9 oO 4 0 2 oO 2 Gs: 


Cuſto- Comp- Sur- Surveyor | 
mer, troller. veyot, General. 


| „ . $ d. s d. 8s. d. 
For ever ſtranger's warrant - - „„ 
For taking every bond | 8 l o 6 5 
For every bill at fight = =» 5 0 h O04 © 
For diſcharging every bond n ETF... @.: 6 | 
For every great eee to employ the proceed of goods ©:: „ i G x 


— 


20 the King's Majeſty's waiters, leing in number eighteen. 


cvs. 


Subſidy inwards. | 


For every watrant by Britiſh freemen of London 

For every warrant for ſtrangers, or unfreemen 

To the clerk for making the ſhippers entry | 

For making a bond to his Majeſty's uſe — 

For every oath adminiſtered by the. collector | 

For a ſhip's entry, with the particular contents, viz. 
From the Eaſt Indies 5 
— From the Streights - 


From Spain, Portugal, and the Weſt Indies, or Britiſh. plantations 


— From. Dunkirk cr France 


From Flanders, Holland, Ireland, or any Eaſtern or Northern parts 


Far every ſhip or veſſel leſs than 20 ton 
For every we oh ſhip's entry, to pay double fees. 


CUS 


Collec- _Comp- _Sur- Surveyor 
tor. troller- veyors General. 


8. d. 8s. d. 8. d. 
e 
8 d 9 8 


W 


0 — 0 0 O * 
O O Y 


For every certificate of foreign go:ds imported, to be ſhipped out fiee 


of ſubſidy, 18 d. which is underſtood of 6 d. for the ſearch, although | 


ſeveral ſhips, and x2 d. for the certificate 


i 1 


If the goods be under the value of 20] according to the book of rates, 


\ 


the merchant is to pay for the certificate, in all, but 


For examining and comparing every debenture with the original certi- 


} 


ficate Bs Gr 


For a certificate of foreign goods coming from.any of the out-ports to 
London, or from any other port to port within this nation | 
For goods ſent by fea by the importer thereof, to any of the out-ports 


from London « - 


* 


For caſting up the ſum, and keeping an account of every debenture, 


and pay ing the money 


1 8 
8 g 
- 9 
% $04 1 '©.% 
= 9.0 D 2 2- 
5 | 


For every bale, pack, truſs, cheſt, caſe, or other package, brought into.the King's warehouſe, to be allowed 
180 the officer when the merchant is ſhort entered above 5 8. to be paid to the proper officer, 2 d. 


D 
Cuſ- Comp- 


8. d. 8. d. 


For a cocket for calve-ſkins - 40: 


For a coaſt cocket outwards of woolls, 


woollfells, leather, ſkins, and hides 23. 0 20 
For a bond for his Majeſty's uſe FT 8--- 
Filing the returry 5 — 8 
For a return and diſcharge outwards 2 4 1 

Packer. 


For the packer, for telling and packing every dacre 
of dreſſed calve-ſkins, allowing ten dozen to the 


dacre N 1 — o 6 
For packing every dacre of undreſſed calve ſkins, 
and telling 5 M 8 0 6 


Fres concerning ſeveral officers, as vvell inwards as outwards, + 


to be paid to the clerks, Cuſ- Comp- sur- 


tomers troller, veyor. 


8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 


For every bill of portage © 6 9 8 © 3 
For a ſecond or parcel cocket | on 
outwards — FCC 


86. d. 
Received in the cuſtomhouſe, above ſtairs, | 
For ever Britiſh man's foreign goods or merchan- 
diſes, of what nature ſoever, paying cuſtom or 
ſubſidy inwards in the port of London, or coming 
thither from any place or port by cocket 8 


For every; ſtranger's foreign goods in like manner, 


paying cuſtom or ſubſidy inwards in the fame 

port, or coming thither by cocket 8 1 * 
For certifying every cocket of Britiſh goods brought - 

up to London - „ IT NN 


Received at the water · ſde by che ſaid King's waiters, 


and others attending, to be divided as formerly, 


For a bill of ſtare or portage for any thing above 
10s. cuſtom 5 =_ 

For a bill of ſight, bill of ſufferance, or any other 
imperfect warrant - „ 

For woolls, woollfells, leather, hides, and pro- i 
hibited goods from the out ports by cocket 1 8 


„ 


Regiſter of the King's Majeſty's warrants. 


| 8. d, 
For every Britifh warrant for the goods inwards 0 2 
For every ſtranger's warrant 3 0 4 
For every certificate foreign * 6.4 
For all goods not paying 20 8. cuſtom, whether 
in or out, there ſhall be but half fees taken, whe- 
ther for warrants, cockets, tranſires, debentures, 
or certificates, e | 
To the 22 of the cuftombouſe. 
For every oath adminiſtered by the King's officers 
outwards 1 0 2 


— 


Rules which may ſurve fir the ports in general. 
Whereas fome ſocieties and companies of merchants 
trade in a joint ſtock, and enter the whole lading and 
cargo of a ſhip inwards, in one ſingle entry, when the 
adventurers therein concerned are many, the officers and 
watters may take and receive ſuch gratuity as the aid 
company ſhall hereafter voluntarily conſent to pay unto 
them; any thing in this order or table of fees, or any 
other act or proviſion to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
All goods under the value of 51, in the book of rates, 
paying ſubſidy the ſum of 5 8. or lefs, ſhall paſs without 
payment of any fees. VU 

No Britiſh merchant that ſhall have goods of his own, to 
be landed out of one fhip or veſſel at one time, although 
the receipt r the ſubſidy be diſtributed into ſeveral offices, 
ſhall be charged to pay any more or other fees for a ſingle 
entry. . 


Goods in partnerſhip to paſs as if the proprietors were one 


 fiogle perſon. 
Fiſh 


by Britiſh, in Britiſh ſhipping or veſſel inwards or 


_ outwards, or along the coaſt, to pay no fees. 


Foreign coin and bullion inwards, may be landed by any 


erſon, without warrant or fee. 
iamonds, precious ſtones, jewels, and pearls of all 
2 to paſs inwards and dutwards, without warrant! | 
8. | 
Poſt-entries inwards to paſs without fee, under. 55. ; if 
above 5 8. and under 40s. then 6,d. : but if the cuſtom 
to be paid exceed 40 8. then it ſhall pay the full fees as 
was paid for the firſt warrant | The 


CUS e us 


The: merchant dhall pry for-all goods opening <that'fhall IV be paid by Britiſh and aliens, for goods that pay 3. d 
be ſhort entered, above 1045. cuftom. - | ſubſidy, atid-paſs out h cocket or warrant, 1 
The merchant ſhall pay for 2 of all goods Mat ranſites for the coaſt, free : 


. ſhall be:ſhort entered above 08. Ls For every Korſe. mir. or W 8 
The merchant not to be at any charge if duly vmered. For cabtifvil e, mare, or gelding - 1 © 
Whereas by an act of parliament, intitled, Al er ſor eu- "Balf ſübday, mY 0 ende for receiving back 
couraging arid increaſing of . ſhipping and navig ation, "ere For every piece of ordiidhce : | 5 7 
are granted unto the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, ſün- For the indorſemient of every cock 0 5 12 
dry duties upon ſtrangers veſſels importing commodities For every certificate out of 11 1 8 
: 5 . W a ificate out of their books of goods loſt 
not of their growth; and thereby it is ordered, That ſuch at ſea, taken by the pyrates, or retur 80. 
ſhipping as pretend to enjoy the privilege of ' Engliſh thip- fo much may be hi 4 5 Fl A va whereby 
ping, muſt be manned accordingly; wherbby there isa For every bill of ſufferaner or ſt 1e ab | ©. ©. ..O * 
neceſſity of an officer to be employed every tide'down- the book of rates 6 = LE gags ; 
gt —_— Graveſend, to viſit all ſhips whether they If under e 5 * 8 
be manned according to the ſaid act; as alſo to gau The fardle ur trifs, by Britiſh, of three hand: » 
French ſhips, and take an account of . . J ms arte emma "ih. 
to give certificates for making of foreign ſhips free, and 'Wooll 3 x 8 
taking bond for ſuch as go to the plantations; for effecting | or his reins og _ 3 ure , 6 cloths, 
of which buſineſs, the following fees are ſet and appointed Merchants ſtrangers, unfrecm 57 e ays, or ſays 0 3 | 
by the authority aforeſaid, to be paid as well in all out- as ſhip on ſtran ers ſhi veſſe ] * 
ports, as in the port of London, and creeks thereunto be- The fardle ay e | 
longing. 15 7 ä ” 7 T -O 
8 | 0 _ n The fees of his Majeſty's two ſearchers at Graveſend. 
For gauging every French veſſel in lieu | For every ſhip that paſſeth over the ſeas for Spai 
4 of the like fee paid in France for gauging | Portugal, Streights, the Weſt Indies Cuties 
2 Britiſh veſſels there, as long as they or the Weſtern iflands e Wi | 
AY continue this duty - 8 o For every ſhip to the Eaſt Indies NR 0:9 
But this ceaſed by the 11th article of the For all other ſhips into foreign parts * 
treaty of commerce with France, con- For every ſtranger's ſhip or bottom 8 | 8 0 
cluded at Utrecht in 1713. | | For every ſhip having a coaſt-cocket A 3 
For making a certificate to make a foreign 5 For paſſengers outwards, not being merchants 9 * 
| ſhip free, with ſealing and regiſlering 5 mariners . S mm 
G the ſame 77 8 | 5 o 6 
| Io © Os a ae 
X 1 - a bond for ſhips going to the planta- Th Sabbati 17% Maii 14* Caroli Regis ſecundi. | 
0 NP 2 : ©: 1 The general table of fees for the port F 
4 For every entry of French veſſels, and for 5 | the A. rota — — — bel of LOG; with 
bills to charge the 5 s. per ton on ſuch day read, 1 ras, being this 
veſſel 2 4 8 | - "ho a DP OR 5 
For a certificate of payment of tonnage o 6 + e That Proc 1 BE | 5 
For every entry of goods liable to duties — Fees 2 Age not paying one pound cuſtom, in or 
by the act of navigation, which this col- vy Th ma all be but half fees taken for all cockets, 
| letor receives — 0-4: 09 4 arrants, debentures, tranſires, or certificates; 
REI 2 | ; 8 : was reſolved in the affirmative. 
3 he fees of the chief ſearcher, and of his Maje 3 | Reſolved upon the queſtion | | 
2 i chirchits in thy hort of Lon A jefly's five un That the fid able of fees a * was reported and read, 
5 3 8 | | terations aforeſai agreed to, and that th 
Duties between the chief ſearcher, and his Majeſly's five un- ſame be engroſſed, and Were es e, ee 
nts der-ſearchers that attend at Londen, ne, the ſame, 8 8 * | 
0 W For every ſhip that paſſeth to foreign parts, ag TO Wind, Jeder, 
ind Spain, Portugal, the Sreights, Wel Indies, Guinea, | Dem Com 
nk ern lilan | - | ab a a . ? | | N 1 8 
2 Eaſt India . 5 * 5 4 Ae lors fees of his Majeſty's officers of the cuſtoms and 
oy All other Britiſh ſhips into foreign parts 0 3 Jt in 2 . gs. | the particulars, as 
, . ragra | f by 
. For every ſtranger's ſhip or bottom - 6 8 fatal or entire ſums, rap. 55 r ſeveral titles, into 
tes, Duties of hi „ > | VVV 
260 1 E 1 5 74 0 $ foe under-ſearchers ; that ar- For the officers of the petiy cuſtoms outtwards. OR 
ES 3 Far doch cocks by Dri free of Landon, © 
ugh For every certificate for ſhippi i ö pai a ene officers and their clerks 2 6 
ces, | imported . * 8 ru ons * GY For a ſtr anger 8 cocket, or. unfreemen 4 3 2 
ngle But if the half ſubſidy to be received back amounts al Fot a cloth cet tificate by Britiſh or ſtrangers 2 8 
only to 40 8. then me ons, I of s entry crofling the ſeas - 18 
= To be paid by Britiſh and aliens, for goods that bn RODS TOTES nn , 
© ubſidy, and paſs out by cocket or warrant, For dlearing of ſhips, and examining the books 6 
3 puncheon, or butt 0 4 For every endorſement 8 2 8 4 
JJ — 
2 0 ock or barre amy” + | © O 1 For every entry in the certif | THE | 
F al er-eager, wood of all ſorts, copperas, allum, and | * We bg 85 HR 
it br 8 Wy or oſs goods, the ton 1 | | 0 4 E | : | Subſidy outwards. £ 7 | 
E L gy 2 50 2 the chalder, beer the ton © 2 For every ſhip's entry within the Levant, or be- 
3 1 The — — — as | 2 Rs. yond the Streights mouth; to the officers and 
ſtor Ne CCC EO bo 
es 28 ; ? elt, or C - 0 © or every ſhip's entry going. to an 1 
es aiſins and figs, che 20 frails, or barrels O : parts FI oY . 35 T fo eien 1 8 
Tbe So and ſuch goods, the barrel = Oo 2 For every ſhip's entry going to the out- ports, and _ 
e coaſt certificate or cock et 1 © for a coaſt cocket and bond 4 9 


2 For 


CUS 


For cleating of every ſhip, paſting to foreign parts, 
and examining the ſhip's contents - 
For every Britiſh cocket, by freemen — | 
For every ſtranger's cocket, or unfreemen of Lon- 
don 8 - 
For every certificate, cocket, &c, - 
For every certificate, upon warrant from his Ma- 
jeſty, or the Lord Treaſurer, paying no duties 
For indorſement of all warrants and licences 
For a foaring bill - . 6 
For diſcharging a bond, and filing the certificate 
For making a certificate of return 5 
For a debenture for repayment of half ſubſidy, &c. 
to the principal officers 2 s. to the ſearchers 6 d. 
for the oath 2 d. examining 4 d. caſting up and 
paying the money 8d. in all - 3 
For making and entering a certificate or let-paſs © 
For a bill or ticket to the Lord Mayor _— 


Petty cuſtom inwar ds. 

For every ſtranger's warrant inwards, ſee ſubſidy 
inwards, | | 
For taking every bond - | 0 
For every bill at ſight — - 2 
O 

2 


8 


0% O oo 


880 


For diſcharging every bond - 
For every great employment „ 


GO O 


Sub ſidy inwards. 

For every warrant by Britiſh freemen of London; to 
the principal officers, the King's waiters, and re- 
giſtcr _ - — - 

For every warrant for ſtrangers - 
: for unfreemen 

For every certificate of foreign goods coming from 

the out- ports, to London — 

For goods ſent by ſea, by the importer thereof, to 
any of the out- ports, from London — 1 

All the reſt of the fees under this title of Subſidy in- 
wards, are ſingle, and paid to particular perſons, 

See the table. 
Great ciſtems. 
For a cocket for calve-ſkins; to the officers and 


x 


8 


packet — „ 3 6 
For woolls, wooll-fells, ſkins, and hides 3 0 
For a bond to his Majeſty's uſe - T 0 
For filing the return = | - o 6 

For a return and diſcharge outwards - 34 


Fees inwards and outwards concerning the clerks, 
For every bill of portage - | I 


- 0 
For a ſecond, or parcel cocket outward — © 6 


'The King's waiters, for the firſt three articles. All theſe 
are reckoned together with the former entries. 


All other fees in the table not herein before compriſed, 


except only two concerning the act of navigation; the 
fees of the chief ſearcher, and his Majeſty's five under- 
. ſearchers at London, and two at Graveſend, are ſingle, 
and do not admit of abbreviation. 1 
For all goods not paying 20s. cuſtom, whether in or 
out, there ſhall be but half fees taken. . 
All goods under the value of 51. in the book of rates, 
ſhall paſs without payment of any fees. 5 
Coin. and bullion inwards, precious ſtones, jewels, and 
pearls outwards, paſs without warrant or fee. 
The merchants ſhall pay for all goods opening that ſhall 
be ſhort entered, above 10s. cuſtom. | 
The merchants ſhall pay for weighing of all goods that 
ſhall be ſhort entered, above 20s. cuſtom. 2 
The merchant not to be at any charge, if duly entered. 


By an order of the houſe of commons, made in the 13th 
year of King Charles II. it was ordered, That if any 
merchant, maſter of a ſhip, or other perſon or perſons 
vhatſoever, ſhould refuſe to pay all or any of the above 
fees, it ſhould be lawful for any officer to make ſtay of 
every bill of entry, cocket, or other warrant, that ſhould 
be tendered, or given in, for paſſing of any ſhips, goods 
or merchandiſes whatſoever, exceeding the value of 5 l. 


& : &- 
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In the book of rates, for which the above fees ſhau'd be 


detained, and denied to be paid ; and copies of this order, 
and table of fees, were direded to be ſet up in public 
view in the cuſtomhouſe of London, and in all other 
offices and places where any of the ſaid fees were to be 


paid or received, 2271143 > 661 
Trade, as it is now become the ſtrength of Great Britain, 


by the ſupply it breeds of ſeamen, ſo it is the living foun- 
tain from whence its inhabitants draw all their nouriſh- 
ment; for it diſperſes that blood and ſpirit through all the 
members, by which the body politic ſubſiſts. The price 
of lands, value of rents, commodities and manufactures, 
riſe and fall, as it goes well or ill with foreign trade: for it 
is not ſufficient to hive great exportation, and great im- 
portation, unleſs a nation gains upon the ballance ; be- 
cauſe the profit of trade is not the advantage the mer- 
chant makes at home; but what the whole nation gets 
clear and neat, upon the ballance in exchange with other 
countries of its commodities and manufactures. 


Taxes which are laid unequally, that affe& trade, that 


conſume a ſtate. with uſury, that diſaffect the people, that 
prejudice the crown-revenue, and burthen a nation with 
perpetual intereſt, may be made uſe of now and then, to 


piece out and anſwer a ſingle and ſhort neceſſity; but 


ſhould not be repeated often, and made uſe of as the con- 
ſtant ways and means of ſupplying the government, in a 
buſineſs of length, without great hazard and damage to 
the ſtate: for taxes of this nature beget public and pri- 
vate property, make the people deſperate, render govern- 
ment uneaſy to the rulers, and may be rather ſaid to fight 
ſecretly againſt he prince, than to give him any true al- 
ſiſtance ; yet, from the revolution, the Britiſh trade has 
been loaded with many impoſitions, while almoſt every 


branch of the revenue has been devoted to anticipations, 


whereby the national debt has ſo much increaſed ; for 
giving the government money by anticipating the cul- 
toms, or by credit, upon diſtant funds, apparently con- 
ſumes the public with uſury ; and the new funds entail a 


heavy debt of perpetual intereſt, See Fund 


High cuſtoms ſpoil induſtry, diſcourage the merchant, 
and may in time drive trade to take ſome other channel; 
which is an alarming circumſtance to a maritime ſtate; 
becauſe there is hardly an inſtance to be given of a na- 


tion, perhaps not of any fingle city, that having once 
| Joſt trade, could ever recover it; of which the kingdom 


of Portugal, and the city of Antwerp, afford ſufficient in- 
ſtances. | | 


Tn nations, where the government cannot ſubſiſt without 


charging every thing, they ſometimes impoſe great cuſ- 


| toms : but where-ever the public can otherwiſe be main- 


tained, the cuſtoms are low, for the encouragement of 
the merchant, who deſerves all favour, as being the belt, 
and moſt profitable member of the commonwealth. 

Of all the new impoſitions in the Britiſh cuſtoms, nothing 
was once thought to lie ſo heavily on trade, as the duties 
upon the tonnage of ſhips; which, it was apprehended, 
ſeemed to pull down at once a great part of what the na- 


tion had been ſo carefully rearing up by the act of navi- 


gation: and that tax was repreſcnted as an inſtance, how 


much compaſſion for private caſes prevailed more than the 
ſenſe of public good; for it was once deſigned to raiſe the 
money, by laying a new duty upon wine; but becauſe 
that was complained of as very burthenſome to the Spa- 


niſh and Portugal merchants, a charge on tonnage was 


pitched upon; which, it was dreaded, might have proved 


very pernicious to the general trade of all England in its 
conſequence, 


War, and the ſcarcity of money, are ſufficient diſcou- 
ragements to foreign commerce, without burthening it 


with new impoſitions ; for, inſtead of 1.ading that part 
of the national ſtrength, it ought to be courted and che- 
riſhed with all imaginable art and care; becauſe ſhe is a 
coy and fantaſtical lady, being hard to win, and quickly loſt. 


Some people, who contemplated the greatneſs of England, 


and the figure it made in the world duri g the former 
part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and ſome time before, 
were led to think, that England was ſtronger without 


trade than with it. Perhaps trade in gene'al may have 
been hurtful to mankind, becauſe it has introduced luxury 
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and avarice, and ſupplanted the innocence and plainneſs 
of our anceſtors: but the circumſtance of time, and the 
poſtute other nations are in, may render things abſolutely 
neceſſary, which are not good in their own nature. For, 
ſince France, Italy, and Holland, have addicted themſelves 
ſo much of late years to trade, wherein they are now fol- 
lowed by other ſtates, Great Britain, without that naval 
force which trade. produces, would be continually ex- 
poſed to the inſults and invaſions of her neighbours 3 
therefore, it is now become indiſpenſably her intereſt to 
encourage forcign commerce, and enlarge it as much as 
poſſible, which is to be moſt effectually done by an abate- 
ment of high duties on trade; for theſe at. laſt fall upon 


government can be otherways ſupplied, it would be ex- 
pedient to let land breat e a little, to give the country 
gentlemen opportunity to repair the breaches which any 
extraordinary grants on land may have made in their 
fortunes. _ 1 | 

The Britiſh cuſtoms are now of fo compticated and in- 
tricate a nature, t' at they are extremely difficult to be 


in the collection of them, has not only thrown great and 
oppreſſive burthens on trade, but alſo thrown the trader 
under great inconveniencies, eſpecially the great number 
of oaths to which he is ſubject. | 

The method of entering goods at the cuſtom-houſe in 
Great Britain, on importation, is as follows. When 
foreign goods are imported, the maſter of the veſſel, on 
his arrival, muſt report his cargo, on oath, at the cuſtom- 
houſe ; for which report the fee to the deputics is a ſhilling, 
The merchant may enter aud Jand his goods any time 


which purpoſe, he ſhould write and fign five bills of 
entry; one whereof muſt be in words at length, and is 
called the warrant z but the other four may be in figures: 


theſe entries there is charged, at ſome of the out-ports, 
for the collector, ſometimes 6 d. ſometimes 2 s. which 
the merchant ſaves if he writes them himſelf, 

The merchant ſhould deliver theſe five bills of entry to 
the collector, or his clerk, who will compute the duties, 
which muſt be paid, before the goods are landed ; and 
when the duties are paid, the warrant is duly perfected, 
and delivered to the land-waiters appointed to attend the 
delivery, together with blue books, wherein an accompt 
of the delivery is to be entered ; after which the goods are 
landed, examined, and the quantities taken. The tideſ- 
men on board the ſhip keep a tally-accompt of the de- 
livery in blue books; the land-waiters upon the keys, 
under the inſpection of the land- ſurveyors, enter ip their 
blue books not only the number and quality, but alſo the 
quantity of the goods delivered. The deſign of the de- 
livery is to aſcertain the quality and quantity of the goods, 
which is chiefly incumbent on the land-waiters, who are 
to obſerve that the quantities and qualities of the goods 
delivered agree with thofe entered. The qualities of goods 
are always known to the merchants ; the officers, in de- 
termining them, muſt rely on experience, and the de- 
ſcriptions in the book of rates. The quantities are to be 
determined, either by number, weight, or meaſure, . ac- 
cording as the goods are rated in the book of rates. See 
Tale, Weight, and Meaſure. | | 
When an Engliſh maſter reports his ſhip, he is to ſub- 
ſeribe two copies of the report; one of which is to be 
taken in a book to be kept at the port for that purpoſe, 
and the other on looſe paper, which muſt be preſerved 
on a file till the end of each quarter; when they are to 
be tranſmitted to the regiſter general of all. ſhips belonging 
10 Great Britain, for him to examine whether they are 
July ſworn amd atteſted, and the ſhips lawfully manned. 
Before a ſhip has been duly entered or reported, no en- 
tries of any merchandiſes ſhould be taken, unleſs the 
ip is deſigned for another port, and was forced in by 
lome neceſſity ; when entries only for ſmall matters are 
to be taken, upon the maſter's oath, that they are only 
to ſupply neceſſaries for the hip: but when the ſhip is to 
deliver the whole, or any part of the cargo, at that port, 
for which purpoſe the maſter has made a regular report of 
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land ; though all reaſonable men muſt grant, that if the 


rightly underſtood ; and the multiplicity of regulations 


within 20 days from the day of the maſter's report: for 


the fee on an inward entry being 8d. and for writing 
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his ſhip, there may be then accounted an importation 
of all the goods on board, deſigned to be delivered in 
any port of Great Britain, ſo that the duties payable to 
the crown, on the importation of ſuch goods, are actually 
become due; and therefore, on making ſuch report at 
each reſpecuive port, every: perſon who has any goods on 
board ſuch ſhip, muſt, as ſoon as poſſible, and before the 
ſame are unladen, make proper entrics thereof with the 


collector, and pay or ſecure all the duties to which ſuch 


goods are liable; and ſuch entries muſt not, on any pre- 
tence, be delayed, but muſt be actually made from the 
time of the maſter's report of the ſhip, for tobacco ; and 
for all other goods, within 20 days; and as the dutics 
become due on the importation of all gouds, whether an 
entry thereof is made or not; therefore, on refuſal or 
neglect of entry, within the aforeſaid times, an informa- 
tion, in the nature of an action of debt, may be brought 
againſt the importer for the duties. | 

In making theſe entries it muſt be obſerved, that there 
are expreſſed the ſhip's name, the maſter's name, the 
place from whence arrived, and the importer's name, with 


the particular kirids and quantities of goods: and on the 


warrant muſt be likewiſe expreſſed the marks, numbers, 
and*contents of every parcel of ſuch goods as are rated 
to pay by the piece or meaſure, and the weight of the 


| Whole parcel of ſuch goods as are rated to pay by the 


weight; which will be only a copy of the merchant's 
invoice, and may be inferted either on the face of the 
warrant, as is uſual at the port of London ; or on the 
back thereof, as is practiſed at many of the out-ports : 
and, laſtly, the warrant being thus compleated by the 
merchant, the ſame is to be ſigned by himſelf, or his 
known ſervant, factor, or agent, to teſtify that the goods 
are not on aliens or denizens account ; in which caſe 
they would be liable to extraordinary duties : but when 
the goods are declared to be imported by, or on account 
of an alien or denizen, ſuch ſubſcription is not neceſſary; 
becauſe ſuch goods are then liable to the higheſt duties 
that can be paid, Though, with reſpect to the making 
and ſubſcribing of merchants entries at the cuſtom-houſe, 
it muſt be obſerved, that any Britiſh man may cuſtom, 
in his own name, the goods of another Britiſh man; ſo 
may one merchant ſtranger enter the goods of another 
merchant ſtranger : but he that ſo enters the goods of an- 
other perſon, that the King loſes his duty, forfeits the 


goods to the King, and likewiſe all his own goods and 


chattles for ever. | 

When the bill of entry is perfected, and produced to the 
collector, cuſtomer, and*comptroller, they are each of 
them to take copies thereof, for computing the duties, 
if any due; which copies are to be clofed and numbered 
in courſe, beginning a new number each quarter. Theſe 
officers having computed the duties on their reſpective bills 
or copies, and having argeed the ſame, the collector is to 
receive the duties, and inſert them on the bill ſubſcribed 
by or for the merchant; which having been dated and 


numbered as the ſaid officers copies were, he is to ſign 


his name thereto, and then deliver ſuch ſubſcribed bill 
to the cuſtomer and comptroller, to be likewiſe ſigned 


by them: after which the ſaid bill is to be directed to the 
ſurveyor, and the particular land-waiters appointed to the 
ſhip, as a warrant for their examination and delivery of 


the goods; which copies, or duplicates of the entries, 
taken by the collector, cuſtomer, and comptroller, are 
to be preſerved on. ſeparate files, to be entered daily in 
proper and diſtinct books, to be kept by each of them for 
that purpoſe. See Book of Rates. OE" 

Such wearing, apparel, and baggage, as appear to be worn, 
and to belong to the paſſengers, are to be delivered with- 
out any entry if not of prohibited goods: but ſuch cloaths, 


or ſmall parcels, as have not been worn, and are cuſtom- 


able, muſt be entered, and ſuch as are prohibited muſt be 
proſecuted. | | | 


* ” 


Alter the entry of goods imported, the method to be ob- 


ſerved in the examination and delivery of them is as fol- 
lows. When entered, and the warrants, &c, granted 
for the landing and delivery, produced to the land- waiters, 
who are appointed by the collector by noting their names 


in the report book, or a particular one for that purpoſe; 


3A | they 
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they are to accept it as an authority to permit the lune 
and delivery; though they are not to examine the goods 
on board, but order them on ſhore at the merchant's 
charge; certifying the entry to the tideſmen on board 
the ſhip, before they permit them to be unladen. And, 
if there is ſufferance to permit landing them at any other 
place than the lawful keys, it muſt be mentioned in the 
order: but, that land-waiters may be prepared to take an 
accompt of the examination and delivery, when the ſhip 
is reported, a blank book, containing 12 leaves, is to be 
delivered to each whom the colleQtor ſhall appoint to ſee 
each ſhip diſcharged ; though as to ſhips that do not re- 


port, every land- waiter mult have a general pocket-book 


delivered to him, containing 100 leaves, to enter all 
warrants directed to him for delivery of goods. 

In the landing, examining, and delivery of all goods and 
merchandiſes, it muſt be carefully obſerved ; | 
1. That none be landed, or delivered without a proper 
warrant, otherwiſe they are liable to ſeizure. 

2. That no more be delivered than what the land-waiters 


have perfect warrants for; and if, on examination of ſuch 


dry gcods as pay duty by tale or meaſure, the importer 
appears to have endorſed ſhort, they muſt be ſeized : but, 
in caſe of ſhort entries upon goods paying duties by 
weight or gauge, the land-waiters muſt give the merchant 
an accompt in writing, that he may make a poſt or ad- 
ditional entry of it, before the goods are taken off the 
keys: unleſs the quantity ſhort entered is very ſmall, 
Which may be entered in a book kept for that purpoſe in 
the cuſtom-houſe, that the collector may know the quan- 
tity and quality, to demand the duties of the merchant, 
which the land waiters are to ſee poſted the next day at 
fartheſt ; though, in ſtrictneſs, they are not to give any 
credit; and, to prevent it, the ſurveyor muſt, 14 days 
after the expiration of every month, deliver to the col- 
lector and comptroller, a liſt of all ſhips cleared the pre- 
ceding month, with the poſt entries that were ſtanding 
out ſix days after the ſhips were cleared ; who are to en- 
quire into the reaſons, and charge the officers concerned 
in giving ſuch ctedit, and ſend their anſwers to the com- 
miſſioners with their obſervations. | 5 
3. That the accompt of all goods muſt be ta“ en in the 
proper books, at the time of examination, &c, and not 
in any other books or looſe papers. | | | 
4. T hat the marks and numbers of all caſks, &c. muſt be 
carefully obſerved, and placed to the proper merchants 


accompts; as alſo each days work compared with the ac- 


compt taken by or for the merchant. 

5. I'hat goods are not to be brought to the warehouſe 
without bill of ſight, or other warrant, or conſent of the 
ſurveyor, under his hand in the land-waiter's book. 


6. That, on any miſtake in taking accompt of any goods, 


the land-waiters are not to eraſe their book, but ſtrike 


the pen through the error, and make true figures, &c. 


and write the reaſon. | 


7. That the Jand-ſurveyor duly attend at the water ſide, 


and frequently every day inſpect the land-waiters. 

8. That, after payment of the new duties, and before de- 
livery of any hides and ſkins liable to thoſe duties, the 
fame are to be ſtamped with a hammer and ſtamp, to 
be kept. when not in uſe, under ſeparate Jocks of the 
colleQor and comptroller. | | TEES 
9. That, after payment of new duties, and before de- 
livery of linens chequered, ſtriped, printed, painted, 
ſtained, or dyed, they are to be ſtamped with a proper 
ſeal, to be kept as before; and, after entry, and being 


ſtamped, the land waiter is to keep an. accompt in his 


book, which is to be marked by the land-ſurveyor. | 
10. If, on examination of goods. at delivery, the mer- 
chant appears to have over-entered, the following re! u- 
lations muſt be obſerved to procure repayment : on the 
face of the warrant at bottom, muſt be certified the 
quantity over-entered ; and on the back of the warrant, 


the merchant, his ſervant, or agent, muſt make oath to 


the quantity of goods received, and the occaſion of the 
over-entry; underneath which oath, the land- waiters 


muſt certify the over-entry ; whereupon a certificate muſt 


be made out by the ſurveyor and land-waiters for repay- 
ing the duties on the goods over-entered ; on the back 
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whereof muſt be wrote the particular duties to be repaid 
with the merchant's receipt: but, beſore the duties I 
repaid, the entry inwards muſt be diſcharged for the 
over-entered goods, by writing them off inthe margin of 
the book; and the whole entered in books to be kept for 
that putpoſe by the collector and comptroller. Thou 

if the merchant ſhould be over-entered on fome goods 
and ſhort on others, the one muſt not be deducted from 
the other; but a poſt entry ſhould be made for what is 
ſhort, and the over entry obtained as before-mentioned. 

11 That Il goods are to be entered as ſound :* if there. 
fore on examination of any poundage goods, Except to- 
bacco, they appear to have received damage; ſo as to 
prejudice the merchant in the ſale of them, proper al. 
lowance muſt be made, but never in conſideration of the 
meanneſs ; though, if the merchant is not ſatisfied with 
the allowance, the collector, and any other principal 
officer with him, may appoint two indifferent merchants 
on their oaths, to adjuſt the allowance: when the officers 
or other perſons -who have adjuſted the damage, are to 
certify the ſame on the back of the warrant; which al. 
lowances for damage muſt be always made on the keys, 


or in the King's warehouſe, immediately after the land- 


ing of the goods, and before taken into the merchant's 
poſſeſſion. | | 

12. That tho? no allowance be m de to the importers of 
tobacco, for damage or quality ; yet if, on delivery, any 
part appears to be damaged, and the merchant is not 
willing to enter and pay, or fecure the duties, he may 
refuſe the whole, or ſeparate the damaged part, but not 
the ſtalk from the leaf, by cutting off from the hogſheads, 
&c. what he refuſes to enter, &c. which any three or more 
principel officers may cauſe to be burnt or deſtroyed ; of 
which they are to make a certificate. 5 

It ſometimes happens, that goods are ſent by merchants 
to ſell by commiſſion, and arrive-before the invoice. In 
this, and ſuch like cafes, when the merchant cannot 
make any tolerable conjecture at the quantities, and per- 
haps knows not the ſpecies, or proper denomination of 
the goods, the law permits the goods to be landed by 
bills at ſight or view, for which the fee is one ſhilling or 
2 ſhillings. The merchant makes a depoſit in the hands 


of the collector, of as much money as the duties are 


imagined to amount to, or rather more: then the bill of 
ſight is made out, and given to the proper officers, who 
muſt examine and take the quantity of the goods, and 
make their report to the collector the next day, or render 
themſelves liable to the penalty of 1co l. in caſe of failure: 
According to the report the entries are paſled, and the 
duties paid, in the fame manner as they would have been 
had there been no occaſli:n for a bill at ſight. If the of- 
ficers cannot go through the examination in one day, 
they muſt report their days work to the colleQor, as 
being part of the ſight; for which the merchant muſt 
paſs entries, and pay duty, as alſo proceed till the whole 
bill at ſight is compleated. i 
Of exportation. When a merchant intends. to export 
goods to foreign parts, he muſt write four bills of outward 
entry; for writing of which ſometimes 6 d. and ſome- 
times I 8. is charged for the collector; tho' the merchant 
ſaves it by writing them himſelf. He muſt deliver theſe 
to the collector, or his clerk, at the cuſtom-houſe, who 
will compute and demand what duties are due; upon 
payment whereof, an over-ſea cocket will be made out 
and delivered to him, for which the fee is 3 8. 6 d.; this 
cocket certifying the payment of duty, or the regular 
entry of the goods, if not liable to duty; which the 
merchant is to keep till he intends to ſhip the goods. 


Before ſhipping the merchant muſt deliver the cocket to 


the ſearcher, and give him notice of the time he intends 
to ſhip them; for no goods are to be landed, or ſhipped, 
but in the preſence of a proper officer. The ſearcher 
will attend and examine, and count, weigh, or meaſure 
the goods; after which they are put on board, and the 
ſearcher certifies the quantity ſhipped on the back of the 
cocket, which is then returned to the principal officers, 
with whom it remains till the maſter comes to clear, 


| when tie cockets for all the goods on board are collected, 


and entered in what is called a report outwards, the ſee 
- . to 


nd 


from that place: but the merchant is to ſignify to the 
ſearcher, &c. the time when, and the ſhip in which they 
were exported ; who will have recourſe to their books, 


cus 


to the deputies for which is 2s. 6d. for a Britiſh man, 
and 3 8. 4 d. fora foreigner, upon the maſter's declaring 
the faid cockets to contain a true accompt of his whole 
cargo. To this report the maſter makes oath before the 
colfector and comptroller, pays his clearing charge, has 
his cockets delivered, and is at liberty to proceed on his 
voyage. ba Hp 

When goods intitled to bounty are exported, the merchant 
after entering them, and taking out a cocket, 1s to give 
bond for the exportation; and the officers ought to be 
more than ordinarily careful and exact in taking the 
quantities, and examining whether the goods have all 
the legal requiſites to intitle them to bounty; after 
which, when the ſhip is failed, and clear of the coaſt, 


the exporter may apply to the collector and comptroller 


for the debenture; which being duly ſigned, the bourity 
will be paid. See Bounty. | 55 

Of re- exportation. If foreign goods and merchandiſes are 
exported within 3 years from the importation, reckoning 
from the time of the maſter's report, the greateſt part of 
the duties firſt paid are drawn back. See Drawback and 
Book of Rates. 5 9 8 
The manner of proceeding at the cuſtom-houſe in this 
caſe is, that a certificate muſt be obtained of the pay- 
ment of the duties inwards from the collector and comp- 
troller, and proof is to be made, that the goods to be ex- 
ported are the very ſame goods mentioned in the certifi- 


cate, by the oaths of the exporter, and the merchants 


through whoſe hands they have raſſed. The exporter 
then enters the goods outwards, as in the common way 
of exportation. The cocket granted on this occaſion is 
called a certificate-cocket, the fee for which is 3s. 6d. 
and differs a little in form from common over ſea cockets. 
Notice of the time of ſhipping is to be given to the 
ſearcher, who atten:'s the ſhipping, examines and aſcer- 
tains the quantity, and returns the cocket endorſed to the 
officers who granted it ; but all other proceedings at 
clearing the veſſel are the ſame as before-mentioned. | 
Some tim? after the departure of the veſſel, the merchant- 
exporter may apply to the eolleCtor and comptroller for the 
drawback, who will thereupon make out a debenture, on 


an eighteen penny ſtamp, containing a clear and diſtinct 
narrative of the whole proceeding, with the merchant's. 


oath, that the goods are really and truly exported to parts 


beyond the ſeas, and not relanded, nor intended to be 
relanded, or brought on ſhore again; and alſo the ſearcher's 


certificate of the quality and quantity of the goods, and 
the time of ſlipping underwrote. "The debenture being 
thus duly made out and ſworn to, the branches of duty 
to be repaid are endorſed, the merchant's receipt taken 
below, and the money due paid. _ | | 
When foreign goods, which have been regularly im- 
porte, have been afterwards exported, and are, for want 


of ſale, the great ſcarcity of ſuch goods at home, or other 


. accidents, deſired to be returned, or again imported, into 


any port of Great Britain; notwithſtanding there i: no 
law for ſuch re-importation, yet, on payment of the like 
duties that were due on the firſt importation, it is the 
practice to indulge the merchant in ſuch re-importation ; 
though the goods may have been exported out of time, 
and therefore nat intitled to any drawback ; and though 
ſuch goods may be prohibite1 to be originally imported 


and, if they find ſuch outward entry was duly made, will. 


grant a certificate, or duplicate thereof ; on the back of 


which proof muſt be ma ſe, by the oath of the merchant, 
that the goods then returned are the ſame therein men- 


tioned, whereupon an entry muſt be made, as for other - 


goods imported, and the duties paid, or ſecured, being 
inſerted beneath the merchant's oath ; the collector, cuſto- 


mer, and comptroller, ace to ſubſcribe their names thereto, 
and direct it to the ſurveyor, and proper land waiter, as a 


warrant for their delivery of the goods. Alſo, when 


gos of the product, or manufacture of Great Britain, 


which have been exported to foreizn-parts, are, for want 


| of fale, or any other occaſion, deſired to be returned into 


n port of Great Britain, a bill of ſtore may be granted 


S Us 


for the landing and delivery of the ſame; which is to be 
obtained by procuring a certificate from the ſearcher, &c. 
of the entry outwards, and other proceedings as for foreign 
goods. But, as it may ſometimes happen that the ent 
outwards cannot be fixed upon, by reaſon of the diſtance 
of time, or other accidents ; in this caſe, as there cannot 
be any other proof, the oath of the merchant only muſt 
be deemed ſufficient; when an entry muſt be made in 
the books inwards, and this oath muſt be ſubſcribed and 
directed as a warrant for the delivery of goods, in the 
fame manner as when the particular entry is proved, 

For the greater eaſe and encouragement of trade, part of 
the duties on ſeveral forts of goods are not obliged to be 
paid down at entry; but ſecurity may be taken for pay- 
ment of the ſame, at certain periods of time; as for the 
additional duty on linens and wrought ſilk imported; 
the additional duty on wines imported ; the impoſt on 
wines and vinegar imported; the new duty on pepper, 
raiſins, &c. the additional duty, new ſubſidy, 3 ſubſidy, 
and impoſt on tobacco. But the collector is to endeavour, 
with the privity and approbation of the comptroller, to 
take good and ſufficient ſecurities, by one, two, or more 
perſons beſides the importer, for the ſeveral bondable 
duties; which approbation he may ſignify, either by being 
a witneſs to the bond, or by a proper certificate under 
his hand. Theſe bonds, beſides being inſerted in diſtin& 
columns in the entry-book inwards, are to be entered by 


way of charge on the left-hand ſide of a ſeparate ac- 


compt, which is to be erected for every importer, in two 
particular books, which are to be kept for that purpoſe ; 
the one by the collector, and the other by the comptroller : 
and, after the bonds are ſo entered, they are to be locked 
up in the King's cheſt, to remain there under the diſtinct 
locks of the collector and comptroller, till duly diſcharged, 
either by payment in money, or by debentures, or certi- 
ficates; when they are to be delivered up to the obligors. 
See Bond, and Bonded Goods. | 

All goods exported or imported into Great Britain, are 
accounted by weight, meaſure, gauge, and tale: but, in 
weighing of goods, care ſhould be taken, that the number 
of weights, which are uſually half hundreds, are properly 
told when in the ſcales; for weighers and porters are fre- 


_ quently as culpable for negligence as they are for impo- 
ſition; to prevent which the trader ſhould go himſelf, or 


ſend a perſon he can confide in, to look after them. 


There are four things neceſſary to be obſerved in the 


weighing of goods. 1ſt, The groſs, which is the weight 
of the goods, with the cheſt, caſk, or box, containing 
the ſame. 2, Tare, which is the weight of ſuch cheſt, 
caſk, or box; or an allowance for their weight, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of trade: but, if tare is marke] on the 
out- ſide of the cheſt, caſł, or box, they call it invoyce- 
tare; that is, tare according to the factory; and, ſome- 
times, three, ſix, or ten pounds are allowed on a draught 
for break, beſides invoyce-tare: though ſome goods al- 
ways allow a certain rate for each hogſhead or barrel; 
and others ſo many pounds for every hundred. 3d, Trett, 
which is an allowance of four pounds in every hundred 
and four pounds, made to the freemen of London, out 
of all goods bought by them, except the contract expreſſes 
the contrary. 4th, Clough, which is an allowance in 
every draught of the ſcale, that the weight may hold out 
in cafe they are re-weighed : but tare, trett, and clough, 
are to be deducted out of the groſs weight, and the re- 


mainder is the neat weight of the goods. See Groſs, Tare, 


Trett, and Clough. 


Go ds by tale are accounted fingle, as 3, 4, or 5; or by 


the dozen of 12; or by the groſs of 12 dozen; or, by 
the great groſs of 144 dozen. | 


Goods by meaſure are either liquid or dry: liquids, as 


wine and brandy, are gauged on the keys, where proper 
officers attend for that purpoſe : dry, are meaſured by the 


' buſhel, by meters; or by the yard, or ell. 


Theſe are the methods of buying and ſelling goods, which 
are eaſily attained, excepting the firſt, which requires a 
ſtrict application and attention; for if the tare, and other 
allowances on goods by weight, are not rightly computed, 
the trader may be greatly injured, * | 3s. 


After 
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After weighing the goods, and deducting the tare, and 
gauging, meaſuring, or telling them, according to the 
commodities dealt in; the next thing to be. done is, to 
take a particular account of them to prevent millakes, 
When the goods are brought home, or carried to any place 
purſuant to order, there are neceſſary charges attending 
the ſame; as cuſtom, weighage, cranage, porterage, * 
age, cartage, and lighterage; a ſhort explanation f 

is as follows. 

Cuſtom, as above-mentioned, is a duty paid to the ſtate, 
to ſecure the trade thereof: weighage, is a fee paid to the 
proper officer for weighing the goods : cranage, 1s a rate 
paid for the craning goods into, or out of, any cart, 
lighter, boat, or ſhip : porterage, is a rate to be paid the 
porters at the water ſide for loading and unloading: 
whaifage, is the rate due to the wharfinger, or carman, 
for carrying goods to and from the water fide; and 
lighterage, is a rate due to the lighterman, for carrying 
goods to and from any ſhip. 

All theſe perſons have certain rates by law allowed them, 
which they ſhould not exceed; but they are too apt to 
impoſe upon ſtrangers ; for which, when known, a remedy 
againſt them is eaſily obtained. | | 
For the landing and ſhipping of goods, there are lawful 
keys, fitted with cranes and proper tackle, at the water- 


ſide, to raiſe or let down any weight, to or from any of Portugueze CUsToOMs. 


the lawful wharfs. The wharf, is the land where the 
crane ſtands, and is capable of holding large quantities of 
goods, to be examined there by the ſearchers if exported, 


or by the landwaiters if imported; the owner of which is 


called the wharfinger, who keeps lighters to carry goods 
to and from any ſhip. _ | 

There are four ſorts of porters at the water fide, who 
have each their proper buſineſs allotted them, and muſt 
not interfere with one another: firſt, the companies por- 
ters, ſo named becauſe they are choſen by the 12 princt- 
pal companies of London, each appointing 2, 3, or 4. 
The porters are called by the name of the company that 
chuſes them, and their buſineſs is to ſhip off, or land, all 
ſorts of goods and merchandize, imported or exported, 
from or to all ports on the ſouthward of the Belt, near 
the weſt-ſide' of the Baltic ſea; or to Turky, Italy, 
Germany, Holland, Spain, or France. 

1. The vintners porters are employed in loading wines to 
and from the ſeveral buyers. | | 
2d, Ticket porters, at the water-{1de, are employed to 
land or ſhip off goods exported or imported from America, 
and the ports and places on the north- ſide of the Belt. 
3d, Tackle-porters, are particular ſocieties of ticket-por- 
ters, that weigh goods between buyer and ſeller, and are 
furniſhed with ſcales, weights, and ropes, for that pur- 
Poſe; who form themſelves into ſeveral bodies for parti- 
cular commodities; as iron, tin, and ſuch like: their bu- 


ſineſs being to ſhip off goods for America, and other 


laces. | | | 
lch, Fellowſhip- porters, are thoſe who are employed to 
ſhip or load goods, meaſured by dry meaſure ; as coals, 
corn, and the like. 4 
In a ſhip where ſeveral owners are concerned there is 
uſually a perſon appointed to take accompt of the goods 
belonging to each perſon delivered out, in order to adjuſt 
the affairs between the owners, and to ſettle the damage 
and freight; which perſon is called the ſhip's-huſband, 
and is appointed by the owners; who likewiſe tranſacts 
other buſineſs if required, and pays the wharfage, lighter- 
age, and porterage, of tobacco, from Virginia and Mary- 
land. | 5 
Beſides the huſband, there is another officer appointed t 
account for the freighters, called the book of the ſhip, who 
is appointed by and out of the tackle-porters, as follows : 
when a ſhip from America arrives at one of the keys, to 
be unladen, and the King's weighers and Jand-waiters 
are ready, a tackle-porter, and fome ticket-porters, ſet 
immediately to work upon her, and land ſeven draughts, 
or hogſheads ; but none are permitted to partake of the 
profits of unlading that ſhip, except ſuch as come before 
the ſaid ſeven draughts are landed and weighed ; this 
finiſhed, the tackle-porters prefent, chuſe the book, who 


French Cusrous. The chief of theſe duties are of three 


Spaniſb Cus Toms. Duties of importation are called in Spain 


much upon the ſame footing. 


By treaty, Engliſh goods are never to exceed 23 per cent, 


Dutch Cusrous. In the United Provinces, thè duties of 


value: but ſome French commodities have been moderated 


The CusToms in the kingdoms of the North, the Baltic ſea, 


are not ſo much as thoſe of Bremen ; thoſe of importa- 


At Riga the duties were formerly as at Stockholm; but 
5 fer cent, except wines and brandy, which are accordin 
CusTomMs of Italy. In Venice the duties of importation are 
reſpect, about the year 1660: thoſe of exportation are 


| raiſed both by ſea and land, without any diſtinction of 


the eſtimation is always more upon exportation than im- 


with ſome ſmall duties included, 


8, * $7. 
takes an accompt of the quantities and marks of each per. 


ſon's goods, and fees them put into warehouſes or ſe;;1 
home. See Scavage. 


kinds; thoſe of the five large farms, including the dutie 
of importation and exportation, both of the kingdom be. 
the provinces reputed foreign; thoſe of the gabelle; or 
the duties upon ſalt; and thoſe of the aide, that regard 
particularly the vent wholeſale and retail, of all forts of 
French and foreign wines, beer, cyder, perry, and other 
liquors, either for the conſumption of the kingdom, or 
to be exported, as alſo their importation to Paris, and to 
the other towns ſubject to theſe duties: which duties gf 
importation and exportation were regulated in conſequence 
of the tariff of Lyons in 1632, and of the tariffs of 1664 
and 1667. | | 

It is really a ſcience, and no eaſy one, to know the names 
numbers, and quality of the French taxes; which are ſo 
many, fo various, and ſo heavy, that one of their own 
writers calls them, inventions proper to 1impouerifh the People 
and ta enrich the diftionaries, | ; 


duties of alcavala, which amount to about 5 fer cent. of 
the value of the goods: and the duties of expoi tation are 


The duties of importation in this 

kingdom were formerly equal with regard to all kinds of 
merchandiſe ; that is, 18 per cent. of their value: but, 
lince the year 1667, filk ſtuffs have been diſtinguiſhed by 
the general tariff, and the duties were regulated at 13 
per cent, the duties of exportation being at 6 per cent. 


on their valuation for the payment of duties; yet crapes, 
long ells, ſhalloons, and ſome other Engliſh ſtuffs have 
been raiſed to more than 30 per cent. duties on their fait 
valuation, 


importation and exportation are both at 5 per cent. of their - 


by the 7th article of the tariff, made at Paris in the month 
of May 1699, between the commiſſioners of the French 

King and thoſe of the States General: and there is now a * 
plan laid before the ſtates for making free ports throughout 
all the provinces, | 


and the Hans towns. The duties of importation and ex- 
portation at the city of Bremen, amount to about half 
a dollar per cent. the dollar being 4 s. 6 d. ſterling ; and 
thoſe of Hamburgh are alike : but the duties of Lubeck 


tion being only to the amount of 3-4ths of a dollar fer 
cent. and 2-3ds of a dollar on exportation. 55 
In the ports of Denmark and Norway, the duties of im- 
portation aud exportation are generally according to eſti- 
mation, from one and a half to 2 and a half per cent. 

In Sweden, the duties are much the fame as in Denmark; 
but for the ſalts, brandies, and wines, of France, theß 
are exceſſive, being the higheſt of all thoſe of the North. 


now they are upon the footing of thoſe of Ruſſia; that is, 
to the eſtimation of the cuſtom-houſe officers. | 


paid only by land, the port being declared free in that 


citizen and foreigner : both duties being paid according 
to the eſtimation of the goods ; with this difference, that 


portation : but when goods are not appraiſed, the mer- 
chant ſwears to their value, and then no compoſition 1 
granted, "| mp "0 
Citizens pay only 6 and 3 4ths per cent. of importation; 
but foreigners 10 and 11 thirds: however the Germans 
have their tariffs there, for the commodities of their pro- 
duce and manufacture, whereupon ſome allowance 


made ; the duties of exportation being for all 9 per cent, 


The 
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The manufaQuures of cloths;-wooly gold and ſilk fluffs, CT water, the ſharpneſs-of ine head of a ſhip under the 


pay 7 per cent. and that only when they export 'them on 
their own account. N we 
At Leghorn, the duties of impottation and exportation ſeem 
inconfiderable, being only at 10 ſoldi, or 44 d. per bale, 
for ſtallage duty in the cuſtom-houſe ;- but if other ſmall 
duties are added, as the duty of ſale,” thoſe of the patents 
of the Levant, Weſt Indies, St. James, and others, they 
are as conſiderable as thoſe of Venice. | 

That which is called duty of ſale, is what is paid by the 
laſt purchaſer ; a regiſter of importation and exportation 
being kept at the cuſtom-houſe, wherein there is an 
obligation of inſerting all the goods at the time of their 
reception and fale, that the officers may know who 1s 


beak. | 


CUTLER. A perfon whoſe trade'conſifts in cutlery, or 


liable to the duty; which accompt of ſale is annually 


ſtated. — 29 | 7 
As to the rate of the duty of ſale, it is regulated purſuant 
to the quality and nature of merchandiſes: thus ſilks pay 
14 per cent. pepper 2 per cent. cotton z per cent. large 


goods 2 piaſtres, or 8s. 8 d. per bale; leathers 4 per cent. 


ſead 12 per cent. wax 2 per cent. and other goods in pro- 
portion. | INE 1 40 
in the ports of the Levant. The duties of impor- 
tation and exportation are almoſt upon an equal footing 
in all the ſtates of the Grand Signior, ſituated on the 
Mediterranean; at leaſt with regard to the Chriſtians, 


who trade there; except Cairo, Alexandria, Roſſetta, and 


ſome other towns of Egypt, where they differ from other 


ports of the Levant. 1 | 
Two kinds of duties of importation are raiſed at Cairo; 
the firſt upon the goods from Europe in Chriſtian veſſels : 


the ſecond upon thoſe that arrive there from Aſia, in the 


caravans of Suez. The firſt, without any regard either 
for the nature and quality of the goods, or for the capi- 
tulations obtained by Chriſtians from the Porte, are 20 
fer cent. of their value: the ſecond, called the cuſtom- 
houſe of the divan, are arbitrary ; but always very high, 
except what is paid for pepper, coffee, cottons, porce- 


lains, China and Japan varniſh, ſilks, brocades, and other | 


China ſtuffs, which have their peculiar tariff. 


| Beſides theſe two duties, there is a golden duty, which is 


the 1th of what has been paid for the firſt taxation. But 


the duties of exportation are very inconſiderable; being | 


rather the ſalary of the cuſtom-houſe officers, than a duty 
belonging to the ſovereign : it is alſo called golden duty, 
as well as that of importation. | 


The duty of conſulſhip at Cairo, may be alſo ranked . 
among other duties; which is more, or lefs, purſuant 


to the regulation made by Chriſtians. * - - 


and Cyprus, the duties of importation and exportation, 


are Called duties of ermin. 


The French, tho' the moſt antient allies of the Porte, 
have a conſiderable time paid them upon the footing of 


5 per cent. and it is only ſince the year 1073 that Mon- 
ſieur Nointel, ambaſſador of France to the Grand Signior, 
obtained a reduction of 3 per cent. upon which footin 

the Engliſh, Hollanders, and Genoeſe pay the duty of 


_ ermin : but the Venetians ſtill pay 5 per cent. which ex- 


tends alſo to Jews. _ _ | | 
The golden duty is alſo paid both for exportation and 
importation. oY 


The duties of conſuls differ, according to their reſpective 


the making and vending all forts of inſtruments for cut- 
ting; ſuch as ſwords, razors, ſciſſars, knives, forks, lan- 
cets, fleems; and the like. It is a very ingenious buſineſs : 
the chief difficulty lies in the juſt temper of the ſteel ; and 
the juſt poliſhing of theſe inſtruments is the next difficulty ; 
both of which are acquired by practice. ON 

The goods cf this kind made in London come to a very 
great price; though goods of the ſame quality may be 
had from Birmingham and Sheffield at a much lower 
price: they are indeed neatly finiſhed, and turned out in 
a workmanlike manner: but the country goods, tho' not 
ſo taking to the eye, prove ſometimes as good in the metal 
as thoſe more expenſive; from which places moſt of the 


ſhops are furniſhed, and cutlers, who have a great de- 


mand for goods, frequently have them made in the 


country, put their own marks upon them, and ſell them 
for London made. | 


The ſword-cutler, beſides dealing in the before-mentioned 


*goods, 1s concerned in mounting ſwords, making ſcab- 


bards, & c. The blades come moſtly from abroad, none 
of them being made by the ſword- cutler, who buys them 


up in parcels, and is only employed in mounting them. 


The handles, if of plate, are made by a claſs of ſilver- 
ſmiths who make nothing elſe: if of braſ; are caſt by the 


founder. The ſword-cutler is ſomething related to the 


ſmith, as he uſes the file and hammer in putting on his 


hilts; and to the ſhoemaker, as he uſes the awl in finiſhing 
his ſcabbards. | 

There is alſo another kind of cutlers, being the chirurgj- 
cal inſtrument-makers, who differ nothing from the com- 
mon cutler, except that they deal more in the chirurgical 
inſtruments than the other; ſuch as knives, lancets, tre- 
pans, biſtoras, ſciſſars, cupping-caſes, ſpatulas, and ſe- 
veral other inſtruments peculiar to the ſurgeon: he is ſup- 


poſed the better tradeſman, uſes better ſteel, and finiſhes his 


inſtruments with a neater poliſh than the common cutler. 


CUTLERS company e, London, was incorporated by letters- 
patent of Henry V. in 1417, by the name of The maſter, 


C 


wardens, and commonalty of the myſtery of cutlers of 


London; and being united to the haft and ſheath- makers 
ſome time after, their arms were granted by Clarencieux, 


King at arms, in the year 1477; which is a fraternity 
governed by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 21 aſſiſtants, to 


.. whom belong a livery of 110 members, who, upon their 
being admitted, pay a fine of 101. each; having a com- 
- . Modious and) beautiful hall in Cloak lane, where they 
What has been ſaid of Cairo, except the duties of the | | 
cuſtom-houſe of the divan, may ſerve for the duties of 
Alexandria and Roſetta. e 


tranſact their affairs. | 


UTLESS, or Cutlaſs, a broad, and bent ſword, ſometimes 


aalled a ſcymeter; chiefly uſed as a weapon for ſeamen. _ 
At Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Siden, CUT TER. A light vellel for ſailing, generally employed 


in the detection of ſmugglers. 
"CUTTER of the kallies, an officer of the exchequer, who 


provides wood for the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid upon 


them. See Tally. | 


CUTTING in c:1:ag-, when the laminæ, or plates of the 


metal, be it gold, ſilver, or copper, are brought to the 
thickneſs of the ſpecies to be coined, pieces are cut out of 


the thickneſs, and nearly of the weight of the intended 


coin; which are now called plancheis, till the King's 
image is ſtamped on them. : 


The inſtrument wherewith they are cut conſiſts of two 


pieces of ſteel, very ſharp, and placed over one another; 


nations and places; though they are for the moſt part 


2 per cent, except thoſe of the Dutch conſul, who raiſes 
only 15 per cent. upon the ſhipping of his own nation, 
5d 2 per cent, upon thoſe that trade under the Dutch 
ag. 3 | 

In Barbary the duties are 10 per cent. on importation, and 
5 fer cent. on exportation. Along the coaſt of Guinea 
the cuſtoms are differently raiſed ; tho* generally very 
moderate: and throughout all Aſia they are under proper 
regulations; but goods are ſubject to no duty in Japan. 


CUT a feather, in the ſea- language, is when a well-bowed 


thip ſo ſwiftly preſſes the water that it foams or froths. 
To cut the ſail, is to unfurl it, and let it fall down, 


the lower a little hollow, repreſenting a mortar, the other 
a peſtle: the metal, being put between the two, is cut 
out in the manner deſcribeds 


CUTTING in wood, is a particular kind of ſculpture, or 


engraving, denominated from the matter wherein it is 
employed; being uſed for various purpoſes; as, for ini- 
tial or figured letters, head and tail-pieces of books, and 
even for ſchemes and other figures, to ſave the expences 
of engraving on copper; as alſo for prints and ſtamps, for 
paper, callicoes, and linens, Rn. a | 
The invention of cutting.in wood, as well as that in cop- 
per, is aſcribed to a goldſmith of Florence; but it is to 
Albert Durer, and Lucas, they are both indebted for their 
perfection: the art of cutting in wood was certainly 
e 8 3B +195: "carrigd 
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carried to a very great pitch 150 years ago; and might 
even vie for beauty and juſtneſs with that of engraving 
on copper: but at preſent it is in a low condition, as 
having been —_ neglected, and the application of artiſts 


wholly employed on copper, as the more eaſy and pro- 
miſing province: not but that wooden cuts have the advan- 
tage of thoſe in copper on many accounts ; chiefly for 
figures and devices in books ; as being printed at the fame 
time, and in the ſame preſs as the letters : whereas, for the 
other, there is required a particular impreſſion. 


CYCLADES. A name given to certain iſlands that lie 
about the iſle of Delos, in the Turkiſh Archipelago, 


ſituated between Europe and Aſia; and at length ex- 
tended to all the little iſlands in thoſe ſeas. 


CYDER, Cider, or Syder, a briſk, tart, cool liquor, pre- 


er from the juice of apples; for which the counties of 
Hereford, Worceſter, Glouceſter, and Devon, are the 
moſt remarkable places in England. See Apples. 

It is obſerved that a mixture of fruit is of great advan- 
tage to cyder; the worſt apples mixed together making 
as good cyder as the beſt alone; always obſerving, how- 


ever, that they are of equal ripeneſs. 
The beſt mixture, according to Mr. Worlidge, is that 
of redſtreaks, with golden rennets: bitter apples ſpoil the 
cyder; but the juice of them, and of crabs, yield as good 
ſpirits as the beſt apples when fermented ; neither the ſour 


nor the bitter taſte ariſing with the ſpirit upon diſtillation. 
Cyder is generally extracted by bruiſing the apples in a 
trough, and then preſſing them in a kind of wine-preſs : 
but if the apples are pounded in a ſtone mortar, which 
is the cuſtom of ſome, the kernels and ſtalks are bruiſed 
with them, which gives the liquor an ill flavour. 


Normandy, Auvergne, and ſome other provinces of 


France, are fruitful in apples, and make great quantities 


of cyder, which ſerves them inſtead of wine; of which 


thoſe countries are little productive. 
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CypER vinegar See Vinegar. 


| CYDERK N, or Purre, is a liquor made of the groſs Mat. 


ter, after the cyder is preſſed out. 

CYPHER, or Cipher, one of the numeral charaQers 
figures, formed thus, o; which of itſelf implies a privat 6 
of value; but when diſpoſed with other characters on — 
left, in the common arithmetic, it ſexves to augment ea h 
of their values by ten; and in decimal arithmetic : 

leſſen the value of each figure to the right, in the ' ey 
proportion. ; 18 

CYPHI. A term in the Arabian pharmacy, ſignifyin 
kind of cordial perfume; che cyphi being compoſe} > 
raiſins, or dried grapes, turpentine, bdellium, ſpica, nardi 

caſſia, lignea, aſpalathum, ſaffron, and other: thins. 

tempered into a maſs, with honey, and a little wine. * 


CYPRESS, Cupreſſus, a precious ſort of wood, the produce 


of a tree of the ſame name, frequent in the iſland of 
Cyprus; being very compact and heavy, and its ſmell as 
agreeable as that of ſantal: it ſcarce ever rots, decays, or 
is worm eaten, no more than cedar, or ebony, for which 
reaſon the antients uſed it to make the ſtatues of their gods 
In Candia, and particularly about Mount Ida, the plant 
is ſaid to riſe ſpontaneouſly, wherever the earth is a little 
dug; but is exceeding difficult to raiſe by art: and the 
fruit, called Cones, is uſed in aſtringent decoctions, againſt 
hernias, and hæmorrhages. | | 
CYPRUS. An iſland ſituated in the moſt eaſterly part of 
the Levant, or Mediterranean, between 33 and 36 de, 
of E. lon. and 34 and 36 deg, of N. lat. 60 miles S. cf 
the coaſt of Caramania, or Cilicia, and 30 W. of the 
coaſt of Syria, being about 150 m. long, and 70 broad. 
See Turkijh Iſlands. | | ' 
CYSTHEOLITHRE. A kind of marine ſtone, found in 
large ſpunges. | Jon 
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Cologne, in — where it is worth about 
\— 2s. 4 d. ſterling. The Hamburgh Daalder is 
worth about 2 8. 9 d. ſterling; and the Dutch 

daalder is worth about 2 8. 7 f d. ſterling. 

DAB. A flat ſea-fiſh, ſomewhat like a plaiſe. 

DABAS. A term for the cloths and woollen ſtuffs manu- 
factured at Bas in Languedoc, in France. 

DABOUIS. A white cotton cloth manufactured in the Eaſt 
Indies, ranked among the baffetas; and taking its name 
from the place where it is manufactured. 

DABUL. A port-town in the province of Decan, on the 
W. coaſt of the Hither India, ſituated in 72 deg. 30 min. 
of E. lon. and 17 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. See India. 

DACCA, or Daca, a city of Bengal in the Eaſt Indies, 

ſituated on a branch of the Ganges, in 89 deg. of E. lon, 


and 23 deg. 30 min, of N, lat. where there is a Britiſh . 


factory, ſubordinate to the governor of Fort William. 
See India. | 

DACE. The name of a very good eating freſh water fiſh, 

DACHE, A term uſed by the Africans for the preſents 
made them by the Europeans for trading with them. 

DAEZAJIE, or Daezagte, a ſilver coin current in Perſia, 

being worth about 3s. 4d. ſterling. | 

DAGGER. A ſhort ſword ; alſo a term for, unlawfully 


inſuring ſhips. 


DAGOT, or Dagerwort, the capital of the iſland of Dago, 


ſituated in the Baltic ſea, near the coaſt of Livonia, in 


21 deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 58 deg. 45 min. of N. 


lat. and ſubject to Ruſſia. 
_ DAHGESTAN. 
caſſia on the north; by the Caſpian ſea on the eaſt ; by 
Chirvan, a province of Perſia, on the ſouth; and by 
Georgia on the welt : of which the chief towns are Tarku 
and Derbent; but the generality of the natives live in 
tents, wandering from place to place: and, though they 
are but a ſmall ſtate, none of the neighbouring ſtates 
have been able to ſubdue them ; the country being moun- 

| tainous, and of difficult acceſs. See Tartary. 
DAHOME. A kingdom of Africa, which lies N. of 


Whidah, or Fida, on the Guinea coaſt ; the King where- 


of lately made a conqueſt of Whidah, and very much 
diſturbed the Negroe trade of the Europeans. See Guinea. 
DALECARLIA. A river which gives name to x pro- 
vince of Dalecarlia in Sweden, and riſes in the Dofrine 
mountains, dividing Norway from Sweden ; and, run- 
ning from the N. W. to the 8. E. through. the whole pro- 
vince, falls into the Bothnic gulph, between the provinces 
of Upland and Geſtricia. ST | | 
DALL, or Dalle, a money of accompt uſed in ſeveral 
towns of Germany; for bank and mercantile books ; being 
worth about 1s. 7. d. ſterling. | | 
DALLER, or Dallet.” See Dollar. 1 
DAMAGE. Any loſs, hurt, or inconvenience, happening 


to goods, or traders. Damages on goods imported into 


Great Britain, except .tobacco and wines, are to be ad- 

, Juſted by two indifferent merchants on oath, to be choſen 
by the principal officers of the cuſtoms. Beg ns 
DAMAN. A port-town of the Hither India, in Aſia, in 
the province of Guzarat, or Cambay, ſituated on the W. 
coaſt of India, 80 miles S. of Surat, in 72 deg. 20 min. 
ol 5 and 20 deg. of N. lat. ſubject to the Portugueſe, 

ee India. | | | 


DAMARAS. An Indian taffeta, being a kind of armoiſin. 
DAMASK. A ſort of ſilk ſtuff originally brought from 


Damaſcus in Syria; having ſome parts raiſed above the 
ground, repreſenting flowers, or other figures: but it is 
properly a ſort of mohair and ſattin intermixed, in ſuch a 
manner as that what is not ſattin on one ſide is on the 


other: the elevation. which the ſattin makes on one ſide 


grain, and the ground a grain of taffetas. 


is the ground on the other: the flowers have a ſattin 


D ALDER, Daler, or Daelder, a coin cutrent at DAMAsK Cafart. 


A country of Aſia, bounded by Cir- 


DAN 


A French ſtuff which imitates the 

true damaſk ; but whoſe woof is of hair, ferret, thread, 
wool, or cotton : which ſorts of damaſks have three dif- 
ferent breadths ; namely, half an ell leſs than a ſixteenth, 
half an ell entire, and half an ell with a ſixteenth. 

DamasKks of China, or the Indies, are fo called, becauſe 
really for the greater part brought from China, or pur- 
chaſed by the Eaſt India companies from the Indians: 
being uſually 7, 11, and 12 ells in length, and 2 and 7; 
in breadth, 

DAMASKUS, Damaſcus, or Scham, the capital city of the 
S8. part of Syria, ſituated in 37 deg. 20 min. of E. lon, 
and 33 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. See Turky. | 

Damascus-/eel. A very fine kind of ſteel, made in ſome 
parts of the Levant, and particularly at Damaſcus, re- 

markable for its excellent temper ; and principally uſe 
in the making of ſword-blades : but ſome authors aſle.. 
that it comes from the kingdom of Golconda, in the Eaſt 
Indies, where the method of tempering with allom, which 
the Europeans have never been able to imitate, was firſt 
invented, 25 | 

DAMASKEENING. The art, or act, of adorning ſteel, 
iron, and other metals, by making inciſions therein, and 
filling them up with gold or ſilver wire, chiefly uſed in 
enriching ſword-blades, guards, and gripes, locks of 
piſtols, and ſuch ſort of goods. Its name ſhews the place 
of its origin; or, at leaſt, the place where it has been 
practiſed in the greateſt perfection; which is the city of 
Damaſcus : though M. Felibien attributes the perfection 
of the art to his countryman Curſinet, who wrought under 
the reign of King Henry IV. in the year 1602. 

This art is partly moſaic work, partly engraving, and 
partly carving ; as moſaic work, it conſiſts of pieces in- 
layed; as engraving, the metal is indented, or cut in 
creux ; and as Carving, gold or ſilver are wrought therein 
by relievo, | | | | 

DAMASQUETE. A kind of ſtuff manufactured at Venice; 

| ing proper for the Levant trade, particularly that of 

Conſtantinople : of which there are two ſorts ; damaſ- 

quettes with flowers of gold, whereof che piece contains 
18 ells; and damaſquettes with ſilk flowers of the ſame 
length: thoſe with gold flowers being manufactured much 
after the manner of the gold and filver cloths which were 
formerly made at Lyons. of | ? 

DAMASSE. A kind of wrought linen made in Flanders, 
having large flowers like thoſe of damaiks.: 

DAMASSIN. A damaſk with gold and filver flowers. 


-DAMBEA. The capital' of Abyſſinia, or Ethiopia, fi- 


tuated at the head of a lake to which it gives name, in 
34 deg. of E. lon. and 15 deg. of N. lat. 


DAMELOPRE. A Dutch veſſel like a bilander, uſed for 


carrying goods on the canals. 


DAMIET'TA. A port-town of Egypt, in Africa, ſituated 
in 32 deg. of E. lon. and 31 deg. of N. lat. on the eaſt- 


ern mouth of the river Nile. | 


DAMMER. A kind of pitch, uſed by the Indians in ce- 


menting the planks of their ſhips. ' *' 2 
DAMSIN, or Damſon. A pleaſant fruit, or plumb, often 
uſed for making damſon brandy. 197 


DAN R, or Danek. A ſmall ſilver coin, current in Perſia, 


and in ſome parts of Arabia, for about a halfpenny ſterling. 
Dax, is alſo a ſmall weight, uſed by the Arabs, for precious 
ſtones, and drugs, when the latter are to be employed 
in the compoſition of remedies, being the ſixteenth part of 
the Arabic drachm ; that is, 8 grains of Engliſh weight. 


DANISH America, and Daniſh iſlands. - See Denmark.- 
DANTZICK. The capital of regal Pruſſia, in the king- 


dom of Poland, ſituated in 19 deg. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 
of N. lat. on the weſtern ſhore of the river Weſel, or 
Viſtula, which a little below falls into the Baltic ſea ; 
being an excellent harbour, and having the beſt foreign 
trade of any port within the Baltic. See Poland. 
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DanTz1cK-HoR, or Oort. A ſilver coin ſtruck at Dant- 
zick; being alſo current at Riga, Koninſburg, and al- 
moſt throughout the North, worth eighteen groſs, or 
10? d. ſterling | | 

DANUBE. One of the fineſt rivers in Europe, riſing in 
the Black foreſt, in the province of Suabia, in the 8. W. 
part of Germany, and running N. E. through Suabia 
viſits Ulm, the capital; then running E. through Bavaria 
and Auſtria, paſſes by Ratiſbon, Paffaii, Ens, and Vienna; 
then entering Hung ry, it runs S. E. from Irefburg to 
Buda, and ſo on to Belgrade ; after which it divides Paul- 
garia from Walachia and Moldavia, then diſcharges it- 
ſelf by ſeveral channels, into the Black ſea, through the 
province of Beſſarabia. This noble river is ſo deep be- 
tween Buda and Belgrade, that the Turks and Chriſtians 
have fleets of men of war upon it, which frequently en- 
gaged during the late wars between the Ottoman Porte 
and the houſe of Auſtria : but the cataracts below render 
it unnavigable to the Black ſea ; and there are alſo ſeveral 
cataracts above Buda. Ihe whole navigation of this river 
is fully repreſented by the author ef this dictionary in his 
memoirs of the life of the late Earl of Crauford. | 

DAPPLE. A colour peculiarly appiied to horſes, in which 
appear divers ſpots, ſhades, or degrees of the ſame colour. 


DARDAN RIUS. A monopoly. See Monopely. 


- DARDANELLS. are two caſtles at the entrance of the 


Helleſpont, where all fhips going to Conſtantinople are 
examined; being the ſame places that formerly had the 


caſtle of Seſtos on the European ſide, and Abydos on the 


Aſian fide ; the ftreight being about two miles over. See 
Helie pont and T urky. 

DARIABANUS. A white cotton ſtuff made at Surat, in 
India. | 

DARIDAS. A kind of taffeta, made of ſilk drawn from 
plants in India, | | - 

DARIEN company, was a Scotch company eftabliſhed with 
a good profpect at Edinburgh, in 1699, for the com- 
merce of South America, who ſent an armament and a 
colony, with an intention to form a ſettlement in- the 
iſthmus of Darien, which ſeparates North and South 
America : but the Engliſh miniſtry not thinking proper 
to avow and ſupport the firſt ſucceſſes of the company, 
which had alarmed the court of Spain, ever jealous of 
this part of her territories, the Scotch colony was dif- 
perſed by the Spaniards in 1700 : and thus vaniſhed the 
beſt project that ever was formed, for diſputing with 
Spain the poſſeſſion of thoſe countries, from which ſhe 
pretends to exclude all other nations. 


DARN, to mend a garment, by ſewing a hole croſswiſe, 


in imitation of weaving. 


DARNAMA8, is the beſt Kind of cotton brought from 


Smyrna being ſo called from a plain near this town, 
where it is cultivated in ſuch large quantities, that, one 
year with another, to the amount of ten thouſand bales 
may be had from thence ; tho', at leaſt, as much is con- 
ſumed in the manufactures of the country. 


DARTMOUTH. A borough, and port-town of Devon- 
ſhire. ſituated on the Englith channel, near the mouth of 


the river Dart, in 4 deg. of W. lon. and 50 deg. 25 min, 
of N. lat. remarkable for its pilchard fiſhery. | 
DATE. An addition, or appendage in writings, acts, in- 


ſtruments, or letters, expreſſing the day and month of 


the year when the act or letter was paſſed or ſigned ; to- 
gether with the place where the ſame was done. In 
writings of importance the date ſhould be written in 
words at length; but in letters the date is uſually in 
figures; in the calculation of which ſeveral nations difter, 
as to their conformity either to the Julian or Gregorian 
calendar. See Stile. STR {EEO 
An antedate is a falſe date, prior to the real time when 
the inſtrument was paſſed, or the letter ſigned : and a poſt- 
date is that after the real time. | 5 
DATE, is alſo the fruit of the palm- tree, brought from 


Egypt, Syria, Africa, Perſia, and the Indies: there are 


ſome in Italy, or the moſt ſouthern parts of Spain; but 
they never come to full maturity; and yet there are to- 


llerable dates in Provence, only they are corruptive and 


breed worms. Wt <p. H ep 
This fruit is gathered in autumn, before it is ripe, and bears 


DE A 


a near reſemblance to the Engliſh bullace; being of 
green colour, very ſharp and aſtringent ; when Hine ie 
becomes ruddy, having a hard, longiſh ſtone, cloven at 
1 and encompaſſed with a thine white pellicle 
or ſkin. | 3 
Some dates are black, ſome white, ſome yellow, and ſome 
brown; ſome are no bigger than a chick-pea, and others 
as big as a pomegranate, ſome having ſtones, and others 
none; but they are ordinarily oblong, fleſhy, yel- 
low, about the bigneſs of an acorn, and very agrecable 
to the taſte: the beſt are thoſe called royal dates; thou h 
| there is another ſort called caryotæ, which are very good 
They are preſerved three different ways; ſome preſſed 
and dry, others preſſed leſs and moiſtened with their 
own juice, and others not preſſed at all, but moiſtened 
with the juice of older dates as they are packed up, which 
is done in baſkets or ſkins ; but the latter are the beſt. 

DAUCUS. A medicinal plant, growing in the iſland of 
Candia; found alſo in Germany, and ſome parts of the 
Alps; but phyficians uſe only that of the Levant, which 
has a pretty near reſemblance to the parſnep, where- 
of ſome take it to be a ſpecies. Its ſtalk riſes to x 

foot and a half, and puſhes forth ſeveral branches which 
bear on their ſummits white bloſſoms; the grains that 
iſſue out of theſe bloſſoms are of a pale green, hairy 
longiſh, and not unlike thoſe of cummin, excepting that 
their ſcent is leſs, and of a more agreeable taſte; being 
excellent againſt the ſtone, and therefore ranked by bo. 
taniſts among lithontriptics. 

DAVIDS St. A town and fort, ſituated on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, in the Hither India, 80 miles S. of Fort 
St. George, in 79 deg. 40 min. of E lon. and 11 dey, 
45 min. of N. lat. being one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſles 
the Engliſh have in India, from whence they import 
chints, c llicoes and muſlins ; but it is ſubordinate to the 
government of Fort St. George. See India. 

Da VIS's quadrant. See the article Bach- taff. | 

Davis's /treights, run N. W. from Cape Farewel, in 69 
deg. N. lat. to Baffin's bay in 80 deg. ſeparating Green- 
land from N. America; which were paſſed by Captain 
Davis, in 1585, when he was endeavouring to find a 
N. W. paſſage. See North We/? paſſage. ; 


 DAUPHINE Fort. A fort built by the French on the E. 


| coaſt of the iſland of Madagaſcar, in Africa, ſituated in 
48 deg. of E. lon. and 24 deg. of S. lat. which occaſioned 
the French to call that iſland by the name of Dauphine, 
See Madagaſcar. . 5 * 
DAY, is begun by mariners at 12 o'clock at noon; ſo that 
all the time till after the expiration of 11 o'clock on 
Monday forenoon, is included in Sunday, and fo in the 
ſame manner of the other days, 


Dars of grace, in commerce, are a number of days allowed 


by cuſtom, for the payment of a bill of exchange, after 
the ſame becomes due; that is, after the time it was 
accepted for is expired. In England three days of grace 
are allowed; ſo that a bill accepted to be paid ten days 
after ſight, is not to be paid till thirteen days. "Through 
out France they allow ten days of grace; as m:ny 
at Dantzick ; eight at Naples; x at Venice, Amſter- 
dam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp ; four at Frankfort ; five 
at Leipſic; twelve at Hamburgh; ſix in Portugal; four- 
teen in Spain; and thirty in Genoa including Sundays 
and holidays in the number of days of grace. See Ex- 
change. SETTER 2 7 8 
DEAD-ſea, the lake Aſphalites, in Paleſtine,” into which 
the river Jordan runs; being about 70 miles long, and 
20 broad; ſuppoſed to be the place where Sodom and 
Gomorrah ſtood, affording a bitumen exactly reſembling 
pitch, from which it can only be diſcovered by its ſulphur- 
ous ſmell and taſte. = km 
Deap-MAN's-head. A cape, or point of land, near Tre- 
gony in Cornwal, between St. Mawes and Fowey. 
DAp-recfoning, at ſea, is that eſtimation, judgment, or 
conjecture, which mariners make of the place where à 
ſhip is, by keeping an account of her way by the log, by 
knowing the courſe they have ſteered: by the compaſs, 
and by rectifying all, with allowance for drift, leeway, 
and other things, according to the ſhip's trim; ſo that 
this reckoning is without any obſervation of the {uns 
5 | Fel? ; moon 
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moon, and ſtars; and is to be rectified as often as any 
01d obſervation can be had. See / og. | 8 
1\r ap-water, is the eddy water juſt behind the ftern 
7 f a ſhip 3 being ſo called becauſe it does not paſs away 
0 ſwiftly, as the water running by her ſides; and, if a 
mip has a great eddy following her ſtern, they ſay ſhe 
makes much dead water, 5 | 
DEAL, to parcel out goods; to trade in, to traffic, or utter 
wares and merchandiſes. 1 
DAL. à port-town of Kent, between which and the 
Goodwin-ſands, the ſhipping uſually ride in the Downs, 
on going out, or coming home; being ſituated in 1 deg. 
20 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg.. 16 min. of N. lat. 67 
miles E. of London. „ 5 82 
DEALER. A trader, or one that buys and ſell commoditics. 
DEALS, is a name for ſuch boards or planks of the fir-tree, 
as are uſed for qa 4 = brought chiefly from Nor- 
day and Sweden. See Fir. 
By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Cha. II. deal- 
boards. fir-timber, pitch, tar, and pot-aſhes, Are not to 
be imported into Grcat Britain, from che Netherlands or 
Germany, on forfeiture of the ſhip and goods. 
the Gth of Geo. I deal-boards, fir-timber, fir- planks, 
and maſts of the growth of Germany, may be imported 
from thence only by Britiſh ſubjects, in Britiſh-built ſhips, 
owned by Britiſh ſubjects, upon payment of the like duties 
if from Norway. 
| N ſaid N thing in trade which is advanced 
beyond the uſual or common price, in contradiſtinction 
to any thing that is cheap. 3 | | 
DEAURATION, the covering any thing with gold, or 
eilding it, as apothecaries do their pills, to prevent the 
nauſeous taſte of their phyſic being diſagreeable to the 
patient. ; 
DEBARK, to come from on board a ſhip; or to put on 
ſhore | 
DEBASE, to bring down, make worſe, or qualify too 


great a quantity of alloy : and it alſo ſignifies the under- 
valuing of any commodity 1n price. | f 

DEBENTURE. A kind of writing, in the nature of a 
bond ; firſt given in England in the year 1649, to charge 
the commonwealth to ſecure the ſoldier- creditor, or his 
aſſigns, the ſum due, upon auditing the accompts of his 
arrears. | | | | 
Abe word is alſo uſed in the exchequer, and in the royal 
houſhold, where debentures are uſually given to the ſer- 
vants for payment af their wages. 


_ certificate, from the proper officer at the cuſtom-houſe, 
of the duty paid inwards, which the merchant upon ex- 
porting thoſe fame commodities, and giving bond that 


dentures muſt, before written or printed, be ſtamped, 


terfeit. See Beuniy, Drawback, and Entry. | 
By the ſtatute of the 4th and 5th of Will. and Mary, de- 
bhentures for duties to be drawn back upon the re-expor- 
tation of goods, muſt be ſworn to by the true exporter 
only, as being either intereſted in the propriety and hazard 
et the goods, or ſo employed by commiſſion in the di- 
region of the voyage, as to be able to judge whether the 
£00c'3 be really, and bond fide, exported. 
when debentures are for cinnamon, cloves, mace, and 
nutmegs, oath is-to be made thereon by the exporter, that 
all tne goods entered and ſhipped as there certified, are 
really and truly exported for parts beyond the ſeas, on 
ns vwn account, if he ads for himſelf; or if he acts by 
<mmiiton, then on the account of ſuch perſon or per- 
ſous for whom the deponent acts in the direction of the 
voyage; and that none of the ſaid goods have been ſince 
anded, or are intended to be relanded in Great Britain, 
or the Iſle of Man. | e PR ROMS 
Debentures for tobacco may be made in one or more 
parchm-nt or parchments, and the oath printed thereon, 
'0 be ſigned and ſworn to by the exporter, that all the 
:obacco entered and ſhipped as there certified, is really 


But, by 


much, as is done to gold or ſilver, by mixing it with too 


But, in commerce, it properly ſignifies an inſtrument, or 


they ſhall not be relanded, is to be repaid. Thoſe de- 


upon payment of 8 d. for every ſkin, ſheet, or piece of 
vellum, parchment. or paper; which it is felony to coun- 


By the {tatute of the 6th and 7th of Will. III. and others, 
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and truly exporied for parts beyond the ſeas, on his own 
account, if de acts for himſelf ; or if he acts by com- 
miſſion, then on the account of ſuch perſon or p-rſons for 


whom the deponent act; in the direction of the voyage, 


and that none of the ſaid tobacco has been fince landed, 


or is intended to be relanded in Great Biitain, or the Ille 
of Man, or Ireland, unleſs for tobacco regularly ſhipped 
for that place. | 
By the ſtatute of the 12th and 14th of Cha. II. allow- 
ances on damaged goods, and diſcounts made inwards, 
are to be rebated, or defaulked on debentures. 
Drawbacks, for which debentures are made, a:e granted 
on corn, malt, Pritiſh manufactures of filk, or mixed 
with filk ; Britiſh made gun-powder, Britiſh refined ſugar, 
Britiſh made ſail-cloth, hides and calves ſkins tanned, tawed. 
or dreſſed, tanned leather, gold and filver lace, thread and 
fringe, Britiſh wrought plate, printed callicoes, printed 
linens and ſilks, Britiſh ſtarch, ſoap, paper, and candles; 
fiſn, beef, and pork; coals, foreign goods, and tobacco of 

the Britiſh colonics. | 
When a ſhip is regularly cleared out, and diſcharged, ac- 
cording to the .manner deſcribed under the article of 
Cuſtoms, and actually ſailed out of the port on her in- 
tended voyage, debentures may be made out from the 
exporter's entries, in order to obtain the drawbacks, al- 
lowances, bounties, or premiums, that are due' on the 
exportation of any goods on board ; which debentures for 
foreign goods are to be paid within one month after de- 
mand. Sce the ſecond rule annexed to the book of rates, 
made in the 12th year of King Cha. II. intitled rules, &c. 
for the advancement of trade, and which are fully ſet 

forth under the article of Cuſtoms, | 

DEBET, in a mercantile ſenſe, fignifies the remainder 
of ſuch debts as have been paid on account ; or the 
ſums due to merchants for goods ſold on credit, with 
which the journal or ledger is charged. 


accompt, are carried, | | 
DEBT. A thing due to another, being taken in the mer- 


cantile acceptation, to conſiſt of money and goods; of 
which there are ſeveral kinds; as, active debts, are thoſe 


whereof a perſon is creditor ; paſſive debts, thoſe where- 
of he is debtor ; beſides which there are in law real debts, 
perſona] debts, and mixed debts. | 


Hy the ſtatute of the 7th of King James I. it was enacted, 


That no tradeſman, or handicraftſman, keeping a ſhop- 
book, his executors or adminiſtrators, ſhould be admitted 


to give his ſhop-book in evidence in any aGtion, for 


money due for wares delivered, or for work done, above 
one year before the action brought; except they ſhould 
have gotten a bill of debt, or brought ſome action for the 
debt within one year after the money due: but this act 
did not extend to any intercourſe of trading between 


within the compaſs of their mutual trades. 
Der, bill of, or Bill obligatory, is an inſtrument of 


acknowledgment from one merchant to another, of a 


debt, for wares and merchandiſe, bought and received ; 
for payment of which this bill is paſſed, in a promiſſory 
way, within a limited time. Theſe bills are frequently 
uſed in ſome countries of trade; where the perſons to 
whom they are made, may go to another man, and buy 
other commodities therewith, as though it were with 
ready money, the time of payment only conſidered : but 
if a common bill of debt be made beyond the ſeas, by 
two or more perſons, as having bought a commodity as 
partners together, wherein they bind themſelves all as 
principal parties or debtors ; yet every man is bound only 
to pay his part; and on ſuch a joint bill in England, an 
acquittance to one debtor will diſcharge the others. 
©" DeBr-bock. See Brok-keeping. "I {4 | 
Ds BT-nationa', or the National Debt, which is now fo 
_ onerous. an incumbrance upon the ſhoulders of Great 


Britain, was inſtituted immediately after the revolution, 


with a political view to eſtabliſh Will. III. on the throne: 
for, before his acceſſion to the crown, there was not one 
ſhilling that could properly be called a national debt, be- 
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cauſe not contracted by authority of parliament ; the 
664,263 1. being the debt due to the ſervants of King 
Cha. II. and what was called the banker's debt, having 
no proviſion for payment till after the revolution, when 
it was charged upon the hereditable exciſe. But ſo liberal 


were the members of the conventionary parliament to 


their new ſovereign, that large ſums were granted, which 
empowered the government to obtain large loans, where- 
by additional duties were laid upon commerce and ma- 
nufactures, and poverty entailed upon future generations. 
Under the ſucceeding monarchs, Great Britain found no 
diminution of this national debt; even during the more 
than twenty years of that pacific adminiſtration which 
ſucceeded the treaty of Utrecht, this incumbrance was 
but inconſiderably leflened ; for, on the commencement 
of the war with Spain in 1739, the national debt amount- 
ed to above 45 millions; a ſurpriſing load on a nation ſo 


long lulled in the boſom of tranquility ! eſpecially as the 


free revenue had, for near 20 years, been a great deal 
more than ſufficient for anſwering the annual expence, if 
the miniſtry had kept up no greater armies than were ne - 
ceſſary, paid no unneceſſary penſions, nor fitted out any 
uſeleſs ſquadrons : for the land- tax, malt-tax, and civil lift, 
which properly compoſe the free revenue, generally 
amounted to 2,500,000 l. annually ; and two millions 
have been thought ſufficient for the whole neceſſary an- 
nual expence of the nation: ſo that, upon this calculation, 


for many years paſt, inſtead of encroaching upon the 


ſinking fund, 500,000 I. 3 5 have been added to it 


yearly; and, inſtead of increaſing the national debt, great 


part of it might have been paid off, without laying any 


new and heavier taxes upon the people. However, the 
late war with France and Spain ſo greatly augmented this 
national debt, that what is now publickly provided for by 
parliament amounts to 57,703,075 1. 68. 4 d. beſides 
16,597,487 J. 3s. 11 d. more; of which 57 millions there 
are 312, ooo l. due to the proprietors of certain annuities, 
payable at the exchequer: 8,486, 400 l. to the governor 


and company of the bank of England; and to the pro- 
prietors of certain annuitiestransferable there 18,402,472 1. 


o s. 10 d. to the Faſt India company 3,200,000 l. and 
to the South Sea company, and to the proprietors of the 
old and new South Sea annuities, 27, 302, 203 l. 5 8. 6: d. 
all of which, on the ſubſcription of the creditors, pur- 
ſuant to an act of parliament, paſſed in the year 1750, were 


to carry intereſt at the rate of 4 per cent. until the 25 ch of 


December 1750; and from thence 3 J. 10 8. fer cent. un- 
till the 25th of December 1757; and then to carry only 
3 per cent. redeemable by parliament : but, till ſuch time, 
no part of the ſame, except what is due to the Eaſt India 


company, is liable to redemption : however, 1,026,476 1. 


48. 6 d. was not ſubſcribed ; upon which the creditors 
on that ſum were paid off by the bank of England, who 
advanced 1,013,1481. 4s. 6d. for that purpoſe into 


the exchequer, and took the remaining 1 3,328 l. in bank 


annuities. See Bank. 


| Beſides, in the year 1751, the government alſo borrowed 


2,100,000 |. chargeable upon the ſinking fund: of which 
1,400,000 l. was to be paid into the South Sea company 
for the purchaſe of annuities at 3 per cent. fer annum; 


and the remaining 700,000 J. was raiſed by a lottery, for 


the purchaſe of annuities at the ſame rate. dee Lottery, 
and South Sea Company. | | 

And, in the ſame year, the government alſo borrowed 
176,893 l. 11s. 7 d. on exchequer bills at 3 per cent. 


per annum, chargeable on the ſinking fund: which, to- 


gether with the above 2,100,000. l. augmented the 


| 57,703,675 1. 6s. 4d. to 595080, 568 1. 17 8. 11 d. 


but as the government, in the ſame year, paid off 
2,270,893 J. 11 8. 7 d. for the unſubſcribed old and 
new South Sea annuities; this reduced it again to 


57703, 675 l. 68. 4d. which was the national debt 


provided for by parliament in the year 1752, when the 
whole national debt amounted to 74, 300, 502 l. 10 s. 3 d. 
the annual intereſt whereof amounted to 2, 22, 052 1. 

So inſcrutable are public deſigns, that a man may as well 


calculate the very moment the general conflagration will 


begin, as to prognoſticate the certain time whenBritain may 
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hope to Tee the abolition of ſuch taxes, which ſerve onf 
to impoveriſh the whole nation: therefore, how dear! 
have the Britiſh inhabitants paid, how dearly muſt their 
poſterity pay, for this error of their anceſtors, in not ſun. 
plying, or not properly employing, a ſufficient year| 
revenue for anſwering the yearly expence? See (rpg, 
Exchequer, Fund, Bank, Enjl India, and South Goa | 
companies. 

Naiy Der, or the debt of his Majeſty's navy, may alſo 
be deemed a part of the national debt, though not 
rally included in it ; this being a debt cuntraRed for nayy 
ſtores, freight of tranſports, premiums allowed by parlia. 
ment on naval ſtores, for his Majelty's yards for ſhipping 
and rope- yards; for ſeamens wages, bounties to widows 
and orphans of men ſlain at ſea; for victualling the bay, 
for the quarters and care of fick and wounded ſeamen ſe 
on ſhore, aud for other neceflary expences belonging to 
the royal navy; which, on the 31ſt of December 1751 
amounted to 1,665, 493 l. 6s. 15d. See Navy, ; 

DEBTOR. Any perſon, or accompt, that owes any thing 
to another. | | g 
By the ſtatute of the 2d of King George II. mutual debt 
between plaintiff and defendant; or if either party ſue or 
be ſued, as executor or adminiſtrator between the teſlator 

or inteſtate, and cither party; one debt may be ſet aoainf 
the other, and matter given in evidence on the genera 
iſſue, or pleaded in bar, as the cafe ſhall require, if notice 
be then given of the ſum to be infitied on, and on whit 
account due. | 
By the ſtatute of the 8th of Geo. II. mutual debts may he 
ſet againſt each other, by being pleaded, or in the gene⸗ 
ral iffue, though deemed of a different nature, unlek e. 
ther accrue by penalty contained in a bond or ſpeciali); 
in which caſes, it muſt be pleaded in bar, ſetting forth 
wat is juſtly due on either fide. | 
Debtors to the crown were not diſcharged out of priſon, 
by virtue of the late acts for the relief of inſolvent 
debto:s. | 5 

DeBToOR and CREDITOR, or the art of book-keeping, i; 
that whereby merchants and eminent traders keep their 
accompts. See B{-keeping. 

DECAN TER. A fine fint-glaſs bottle, to put wine, ale 
or beer in, for the more ealy pouring it into glaſſes. 

DECIMAL arithmetic, is that part of arithmetic which con- 
ſiders units, or whole numbers, made in decimal fractions; 
which are thoſe whereof the denominators are decuples of 

one or ten times as much, or are a 1 with one or more 
cyphers; as 10, 109, 10CO, 10,000 ; thus 75, 45, 
1, are decimal fractions: but as the denominators 0f 
this fort of fractions are always known, they are ſeldom 
expreſted in writing; the fraction being diſtinguiſhed by 
a point placed before it, thus, .6, .46, 869; and as cy- 
phers placed after integers increaſe their value decimally; 
o being placed before a decimal, they decreaſe its value 
decimally; but being placed before integers, and after 
fractions, neither of them is increaſed or diminiſhed. 


gene. 


DECK of a fbip. A kind off lanked foor, from ſtem to 


ſtern, whercon the guns are lad, and the men walk back- 
wards and forwards; ſerving alſo as a cieling to ſeparate 
the ſtories of the ſhin, or other veſſel, © 
A thip is ſaid to have two er three decks, when it con- 
tains two or three {tories : the middling ſort of veſſel 
have two decks ; and the biggeſt three, diſtant from each 
other about five feet. Ie bottom deck is called the fit 
deck; the ſecond deck, anſwering to the ſecond ſtory 
from the ground in houſes, contains an equal number of 
guns with the firſt, abating that there is none over the 
ſtern, which is the captain's apartment; the third deck b 
only in large vellels, where t ere is a third battery. 
Some veſſels have alſo a half deck, which reaches from 
the main-maſt to the ſtern of the ſhip; as likewiſe a quar- 
ter deck, which is from the ſteerage aloft to the maſter's 
round-houſe. Sometimes alſo there is a ſpare deck 
which is the uppermoſt of all, being between the mail 
maſt and the miſſen, called alſo the ape. 
A Reope-Deck is that made of cordage interwove, and 
{tretched over a veſſel that has no deck, through which 
it is eaſy to annoy the enemy wg comes to board het; 
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ung has leaped thereon; but they are little uſed, except 
in 1085 Nee r as want to be defended from the 
ſairs. i 

NECLENSION, in trade, implies the decay of the whole, 
or ruin of ſome particular branch or manufacture. 

DECLINATION of the needle, among mariners, is the va- 
riation of the compaſs from the true meridian. Ses 
Compaſs, and Meridian, : 

DECOCT. To ſeethe, boil, or ſtew any thing over the 
fire, in ſome proper liquor. 

DECOCTION. A boiling over the fire, particularly ap- 
plied to phyſical preparations, either for diet drinks, or 
other uſes. | ? 

DECORTICATION. The peeling, or taking off the 
ſhell, bark, or huſk, of any ſeed, plant, or trec. 


DECREPITATION, in chemiſtry, the drying, or calcining 


ſalt over the fire, till it ceaſes to crackle. 

DEE. A river riſing out of the mountain of Barduvaure, 
on the eaſt-ſide of Merionethſhire in Wales; which 

| flows to Cheſter, from whence it is navigable to the bar 

of that city, and is a port generally frequented by paſſen- 

ers to and from Ireland. 

The river DEE c:mpany were incorporated, by act of par- 
liament, in the 14th year of King George II. by the 
name of The company of proprictors of the undertaking 
for recovering and preſerving the navigation of the river 
Dee; being empowered to do all ſuch acts as Nathanicl 
Kinderly gentleman, bis heirs and aſſigns, might have 
done, purſuant to an act paſſed in the th year of King 
George II. whereby he was authoriſed to undertake the 
navigation of the river, from the ſea, to a point within 
the liberties of the city of Cheſter, called Wilcox point, 
in ſuch manner that there ſhould be 16 feet water in 
every part of the river, at a moderate ſpring-tide. By 
this act of incorporation, it was enacted, That the joint 
ſtock of the company ſhould be 52,0001. : that the di- 


rection of the affairs of the company ſhould be in a com- 
mittee conſiſting of a chairman, and ten other members, to 


be choſen annually by a plurality at a general court; but 
no perſon ſhould be choſen chairman, or committee-man, 
without having 500 l. ſtock in his own right: that at all 
general courts every, member ſhould have in his own 
right 1001. joint ſtock of the company for one vote, and 


ſo in proportion for every 1001. provided that no mem 


ber ſhould have more than ten votes at ſuch general 
court: that any nine members of the company, having 
at leaſt 2001. ſtock in their own right, might apply, by 
writing, to the chairman and committee to call a general 
court, who ſhould give notice in the London Gazette of 
the molt convenient place of meeting within 15 days 


aſter ſuch appl cation: that the general court ſhould ap- 
point what dividends ſhould be paid to the company, out 


of a clear profits of the duties and tonnage, or other- 
wiſe. | : | 
As the tonnage rates and duties, impoſed by the company, 
for all goods brought into or loaded in the river Dee, were 
found to be too high, and a diſcouragement to the trade 
of the city of Cheſter; it was, by another act of parlia- 
ment, paſſed in the 17th year of King George II. en- 
_ acted, "That the former rate; ſhould be repealed; and that 
there ſhould be paid to the company, in lieu thereof, for 


every ſhip, floop, hoy, bark, barge, lighter, boat, or 


other veſſel, coming into, or going out of, or navigating 
in the river and new channel, with any goods or merchan- 
iſe, excepting lead, oyſters, flates, and paving ſtones, 
by the maſter or owner of ſuch ſhip or other veſſel, the 
fever] rates, tonnage, keelage, or duties, according to 
th: full of their reach and burden, therein particularly 


deſcribed. But as theſe duties are long, and the port not 


very material, they have been omitted in this dictonary. 
DEEP. The third quality of the dimenſion of body; being 
Wo 2 with thick, in contradiſtinction to long and 
road. | | 1 


3 in manufactures, is a ſtrong well grounded 
colour. | | 


I-rp-ſea line, or Dip-ſea line, among mariners, a ſmall line 


to ſound with, when a ſhip is in very deep water at ſea. 
At che end of this line is a picce of lead, called the deep 


DEL 
ſea lead; at the bottom of which is a coat of white tal- 
low, to bring up ſtones, gravels, ſhells, or the like, from 
the bottom, in order to learn the differences of the ground; 
which being entered from time to time in their books, b 
comparing of obſervations, they gueſs, by their ſound— : 
ings, what coaſts they are on, though they cannot diſco- 
ver land. See Sounding. 
DEER. "Thoſe wild beats of the chace, whoſe fleſh when 
dead is called veniſon, which are commonly kept in Eu- 
rope in the foreſts and parks of princes, noblemen, and 
gentlemen ; but, in other countries, particularly the nor- 
thern parts of America, they are very common and nu- 
merous in the woods and plains, where the Indians de- 
{troy them principally for their ſkins, which they ſell to 
the Lritiſh, French, and Spaniſh traders, 
DEFALCATION. An abating, or deducting ſomething 
in an account; and, in gardening, it is the pruning, 
trimming, or cutting vines and other trees, 

DEFECATE. Lo clarify or refine liquors from dregs and 

ſediment. 

DEFECT), in manufactures, a blemiſh or imperfection in 

the goods, 

DEFLAGRATION, in chemiſtry, the ſetting fire to a 
body which has been firſt mixed with ſome ſulphureous 
matter, in order to purify it. 

DEGREE, in geography, a diviſion of a circle, including 
a 36oth part thereof; every circle, great and ſmall, be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be divided into 369 parts called degrees ; 
the degree ſubdivided into 60 lefler parts, called minutes; 
the minutes into 60 others called ſeconds; and the ſecond 
into 60 thirds; thus the globe being divided into 360 de- 
grees, the places of the earth are ſaid to be ſituated in ſuch 
a degree of longitude and latitude. Ts | 

DreGREE of latitude, is the ſpace of 355,184 Engliſh feet 

included between two parallels of latitude. See Latitude, 

DEGREE of longitude, is the ſpace between two meridians ; 

the quantity of which is variable, according to the longi- 

tude. See Longitude. | | 

Theſe expreſſions are borrowed from the antients, who 

were acquainted with a very large extent of earth, from 

eaſt to welt, which they accounted the length; and a 
much leſs from north to fouth, which paſted with them 

for the breath of the carth. | 

DEKER. A term in Holland, in the commerce of leather, 

for a certain number of ſkins; upon the footing whereof 
bargains are made, and the duties of importation and ex- 
portation paid: but it is more particularly ſaid of the ſkins 
of goats, and conſiſts of ſix ſkins. | 

DELAL. A term among the Perſians, for certain perſons 

who act for them in the purchaſe, and ſale of their mer- 
chandiſe, anſwering the ſignification of the Engliſh word 
broker. See Broker. | F | 

DELEGATES. A court, in England, conſiſting of certain 

perſons del:gated, or appointed, by the royal commiſſion 
under the great ſeal, to fit upon an appeal to the King, 
in the court of chancery in three caſes ; one of which is, 

upon a ſentence given in the admiralty-court in ſuits civil 
and marine, by order of the civil law. 

DELEGATION, in the civil law, denotes a ſort of ſur- 
render, whereby a perſon ſubſtitutes another in his place; 
which differs from transferring ; becauſe three perſons in- 
tervene in a delegation, being the creditor, the debtor, 
and a third who himſelf is indebted to the debtor, and on 

whom the -debtor transfers the obligation he was under | 
to pay the creditor, delegating him, as it were, for that . 1 
purpoſe: but, in a ſimple transfer, it is ſufficient that the 6 
trausferer and transferee be preſent. | | 2 

DELF. A quarry, or mine, where ſtone or coal is dug; | 

a delf of coal denotes lying in veins under-ground, before 
it is dug up; and it is alſo a certain quantity dug out of a 
mine or pit. | 


M 
. 4b 


DELFT. The capital of Delfiland, in the nrovince of 


Holland, ſituated in 4 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 
of N. lat. where is made tie beſt ſort of earthen ware, : 2 
from hence called Delft-ware. See United Provinces, by, 3 
DELIQUIUM, in chemiſtry, is the cauſing a ſalt to melt 
into water, by putting it into a moiſt place; alſo a'diſti ©: 
lation by fire. 4 es 
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DELLY. The capital of the province of Delly, and at 
preſent of all the Hither India, ſituated in 79 deg. of E. 
lon. and 28 deg. of N. lat. See India. | 

DELMONHURST, or Delmenhur/t, is a county of Ger- 

many, ſubje& to Denmark. See Denmark. | 

DELOS. I he chief iſland of the Cyclades, in the Turkiſh 
Archipelago ; but the leaſt of them all, not being more 
than 6 miles in circumference, and dei'itute of inhabi- 
tants, ſituated in 25 deg. 50 min. of E lon. and 37 deg. 
26 min. of N. lat. 

DEMER. A river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in tne 
province of Br. bat, flowing beneath the city of Mechlin, 

and afterwards falling into the Scheld. See Sche d. 

DEMI. "The half, or diminutive of a thing. 

Dt Mi-ca1oz A piece of ord:ance, uſually about C inches 
bore, 5400 lb. weight, 10 or 11 feet long, and carrying 
a ſhot of 3o or 32 Ib. weight, point blank, 150 paces; 
its charge of powder being 14 lb. weig!.t. Sec Cannon. 


There are alſo two hzes of demi-cannon above this, which 


are fomethi: g larger us the ordinary demi-cannon, which 
is 6: inches bore, 12 feet long, weighs 56:0 Ib. its 
charge of powder 17 Ib. 8 oz. and carries a ſhot & inches 
and a half diameter, whoſe weight is 32 Ib. 162 paces 
point blank. Demi-cannon of the largeſt ſize, is 62 
inches bore, 12 feet long, 6000 1b. weight, whoſe charge 
is 18 lb. of powder, and carries 180 paces. 

Demi-culterin, is a piece of ordnance commonly 4: inches 
bore, 10 fect long, 2700 lb. weight, its charge 7 Ib. 4 
07. of powder, and carries a ſhot of 10 lb. 11 oz. and 
ſhoots point blank 175 paces, See Ordnance. | 
Demi-culverin, of the leaſt fize, is 44 inches bore, 10 
feet long, an] 2000 lb. weight, carries a ball of 4 inches 
diameter; its charge is 6 Ib. 4 0z. of powder, and its le- 
vel-range is 174 paces. Demi-culverin of the largeſt ſize, 
is 45 inches bore, and 10 feet long; its charge of powder 
8 Ib. 8 oz. the ball is 45 inches diameter, weighs 12 lb. 
11 0zZ, and the point blank ſhoot 178 paces. See Cul- 
derin. £ 

DEMIT TEES. A kind of cotton ſtuff made in the iſle of 
Cyprus, and brought from Smyrna. 

DEMURRAGE, in commerce, an allowance made to the 


maſter of a ſhip by the merchants, for continuing in a 


port longer than the time firſt appointed for his depar- 
ture, | 
DENIA. A port-town of Spain, in the province of Va- 
lencia, ſituated on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, in 20 
min. of W. lon. and 39 deg. of N. lat. See Hain. 
DENIER was formerly a general name for all French 
money. | 
DENIER Tonurnois, A ſmall copper coin, of great currency 
formerly in France, and even as yet received in ſome 
provinces beyond the Loire; but they have been ſeldom 
coined ſince the year 1649 | | 
The denier tournois is now held a money of accompt of 
Paris, and in ſeveral other towns of France; being ſub- 
divided into 2 mailles, the maille into 2 pites, and the 
pite into 2 ſemi-pites. The denier tournois is the 12th 
part of a ſol tournois, the ſol tournois the 20th part of the 
livre tournois, and the Goth of the ecu: fo that the ſol 
tournois is compoſed of 12 deniers tournois, the livre 
tournois of 240 deniers tournois, and the ecu of 720; 
cach denier being equal to 33s of a penny ſterling, or 
12 of them are ſomewhat leſs than a halfpenny. _ 
DerNxIER Parafis. A ſmall imaginary money, uſed in 
France, being one fourth more than the denier tournois. 
There are at preſent in France ſeveral little copper pieces, 
which, having no p oper name, are diſtinguiſhed only 
by their value in deniers, as the pieces of 35, 30, 24, 
18, 12, 6, 4, and 2 deniers. | 
DENIER de gros. A money of accompt uſed in Holland, 
Flanders, and Brabant; 12 of which are about 14d. ſter- 
ling. But there is ſome difference between the denier de 
gros of Llolland, and the denier de gros of Flanders and 
Brabant; the livre de gros being not of equal value in 
both countries. 
DENIER de fr, or de loy, ſignifies, among French gold- 
© ſmiths and coiners, the ſtandard of ſilver, as the caract is 
that of gold. | | | % 
This denier, anſwering the Engliſh penny weight, is a 


DEN 
weight, or eſtimation, conſiſting of 24 grains, and g. 
vided into halves, quarters, and eighths. The fineſt fil. 
ver is at 12 deniers, or penny weights; the French coined 
filver is to be at leaſt 10 penny weights ne, and gold- 
ſmiths filver 11, purſuant to the ordonance of 1630. 
When filver is at this ſtandard, it is called King's ver | 
becauſe the King remits his 24th part in favour of firan- 
gers who bring this metal into his kingdom. 
Dx IER de pords, in France, is the 24th part of an ounce, 
DENIZEN, or Deniſon, in law, an alien enfranchiſed in 
England, by the King's charter and donation ; whereby 
he is, in ſome reſpects, enabled to act like the natives-of 
the land; that is, to purchaſe eſtates, bear offices or djs. 
nities, but cannot inherit lands by deſcent ; whereas 3 
ſtranger who is naturaliſed may. Beſides, in the charter 
whereby a perſon is made a deniſon, there is uſually a 
clauſ: which abridges him of that full benefit enjoyed hy 
natural ſubjects. See Merchant, Alien, Naturalizatiq”, 
Scavage, and Cuſtoms. 
DENMARK and Norway are at preſent under the domi- 
nion of one prince; though formerly they were diſtinct 
kingdoms. 8 | 
Denmark, including the duchy of Holſtein; in which his 
| Daniſh Majeſty hath an undivided moiety, is bounded by 
the Categate ſea, or entrance into the Baltic, towards the 
north; by the Baltic ſea, towar.s the eaſt ; by the river 
Elbe, which divides it from the duchy of Bremen, to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt ; and by the duchy of Saxelawen- 
burgh, towards the ſouth-eaſt; exte ding from 54 dex. 
30 min. to 58 deg. 20 min. N. lat. lying between 8 and 
13 deg. of E. lon. being 240 miles long, and 180 broad; 
compoſed of the peninſula of Jutland on the continent, 
ſeparated from the iſlands by the Lefler Belt, and a patt of 
Holſtein in Germany ; the iſlands being Zealand, Funen, 
Langland, Laland, Falſter, Mona, Femeren, Bornholm, 
Alſen, and ſome others; all lying at the entrance of the 
Baltic ſea: beſides which, Oldenburgh and Delmonhurſt, 
two counties in Germany, ſeparated from the reft of 
Denmark by the duchy of Bremen, belong to the erown 
of Denmark. . | 
The kingdom of Norway is ſeparated from Denmark by 
the Categate ſea, extending from 59 to upwards of 71 
deg. of N. lat. and from 4 to 30 degrees of E. Jon, being 
bounded by the ocean towards the weſt ; by the kingdom 
of Sweden, and Swediſh Lapland, towards the caſt ; and 
alſo by the Categate ſea, towards the ſouth : this country 
is long and narrow, incloſed by the ocean on one fide, 
and by thoſe high barren mountains, called Doſrine hills, 
covered with ſnow, which divide it from Sweden on the 
other, being about 1000 miles long, and only 100 broad, 
The ſeas bordering upon the Daniſh dominions, are the 
German ocean, which flows between Great Britain on 
the weſt, and Denmark and Norway on the eaſt; the 
northern, or frozen ocean; and the Baltic, in which is 
that remarkable ftrait, or paſſage into the eaſt ſea, called 
Ore ſund, or generally the ſound of the Baltic. This 
ſtrait, called the ſound, is about 4 miles over, having thc 
iſland of Zealand on the weſt, and the continent of 
Schonen on the eaſt: in the narroweſt part of the ſtrait 
on Zealand, or Denmark-ſide, ſtands the town of Elſe- 
nore, and the ſtrong caſtle of Cronenburgh, before which 
there is a tolerable road for ſhipping. 
Schonen, in the poſſeſſion of the Swedes, is the town of 
Helfingburgh, and a ſmall battery of guns, ſerving only 
to falute the ſhips that paſs by it; and between theſe two 
places all the ſhipping ſail which are bound to the Baltic. 
The Danes, however, only receive the toll of all mer- 
chant-men who paſs by; though the Syedes are maſters 
of the oppoſite ſhore, by virtue of the treaty concluded. 
when the Danes yielded up Schonen to them: but the 
Swedes themſelves were exempted from paying any duties 
till the laſt peace, in the year 1721, when the affairs of 
the Swedes were in a very deſperate condition, and then 
they condeſcended to pay a toll to Denmark, as other 
nations did, on their paſſing the Sound., This duty 
claimed by the Danes, is ſuppoſed to have ariſen from the 
mutual conſent of the merchants trading to the eaſt 
country; who willingly, at firſt, contributed a ſmall ſum 
towards the maintaining of light houſes on the 1 
3 | e the! 


On the ſide of 


their own ſecurity, and the direction of their pilots 3 and 
thereupon this paſſage of the Sound came to be more ge. 


nerally uſed than that of either Belt to the weſtward of 
the iſle of Zealand, which in other reſpects ſeem to be as 


Danes proceeded to demand larger ſums and that as their 
indubitable right, being then in poſſeſſion of both ſhores : 
but the Emperor Charles V. in behalf of his ſubjects of 
the ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries, came to 
an agreement, at Spire, with the Dane, that every ſhip 
of 200 tons and under, paſſing the Sound, ſhould pay 
two roſe nobles going and coming from the Baltic, and 
every ſhip above that burthen three roſe nobles, each roſe 
noble being worth 18s. ſterling; which agreement re- 
mained in force till the United Provinces revolted and ſet 
up for independent ſtates ; though afterwards the Danes 
obliged the Dutch to pay extravagant rates. However, 
the Hollanders and Lubeckers oppoſing theſe exactions 
about the year 1600, compelled the Danes to accept of 
more moderate duties. The firſt ſolemn treaty the Dutch, 
as independent ſtates, made with the Danes concerning 
this toll, was in the year 1647, wherein they agreed to 
pay about 25 1. for every ſhip of 200 tons puiſing the 
Streight for 40 years, at the expiration of which the firſt 
agreement with the Emperor at Spire was to be in force; 


to pay toll, as the Dutch, and other nations in amity 


Holland, they aſk no permiſſion of his Daniſh Majeſty to 
paſs the Sound, who has never been in a condition to 
diſpute it with them ; for the caſtles on the ſhores are at 
too great a diſtance to prevent it; and if the Danes had 
not a ſquadron of men of war ready to compel mer- 


ſides, tie paſſage called the Great Belt, between the iſlands 
of Zealand and Funen, is conſiderably wider; and that of 
the Leſſer Belt, between Funen and the continent of Jut- 
land, is not impracticable. It is alſo obſervable, thit his 


ſo that the King of Denmark ſeems to have no more rea- 
ſon to demand a toll here at preſent, than the Englith 
have to demand a duty of all ſhips paſſing the Streights of 
Dover or Gibraltar. Nor have the Engliſh and Dutch 
ever entirely yielded up this point to the Danes; for 
though they conſented to pay a ſmall toll on merchandiſe, 
they never ſuffer their ſhips to be detained or ſearched ; 
but the Danes are obliged to take the word of the maſter 
of the ſhip for the quality and quantity of his lading, 
There are a great number of fine lakes in Denmark, 
but not one navigable river, either in Zealand, or Jut- 
land, till towards the ſouth of Holſtein, where are the 
Elbe, the Eyder, the Tron, and the Trave; and in 
Norway, the only conſiderable rivers are the Glammon 
and Drammen. | | 

The territories of Denmark are extremely well ſituated, 
on the German and Baltic ſeas, for foreign traffic ; but 
the two imperial cities of Hamburgh and Lubeck ſeem 
to have monopoliſed moſt of the commerce on this ſide. 
The Danes, indeed, have ſome trade with Guinea and 
the Weſt Indies, as well as in the Eaſt Indies, where 
they have ſome good ſettlements, particularly in the lat- 
ter; and their royal navy is eſteemed ſuperior to that of 


governed by the maritime powers. 
The grand diviſion of the Daniſh dominions are, 1. Den- 
mark, properly ſa called, conſiſting of the iſlands of Zea- 
land and Funen, with ſome other iffands lying about them, 
and of that part of the continent called North Jutland. 


2. The dutchy ofgSleſwick, or South Jutland. 3. The 
duchy of Holſtein. 


the northern ſeas. | 

a 2 properly ſo called, of which the iſland of Zea- 
= may be well reckoned the principal part, on account 

ok the capital city of Copenhagen, ſituated upon it, which 

iS the moſt beautiful, and has the beſt trade, of all thoſe 

on the Baltic. Zealand is about 60 leagues in circum- 


commodious as this. From ſome ſuch beginning, the 


and the Engliſh, in their treaties with Denmark, agreed 


with them, did. As to the grand fleets of England and 


chantme! to pay the toll, they might paſs by unhurt. Be- 


Daniſh Majeſty is now in poff flion but of one part of the 
Sound, Schonen being under the dominion, of Sweden; 


to ſuperintendents, and ftrip 


ported. 


Sweden or Ruſſia: but affairs in the Baltic are abſolutely 


4. The German provinces of Ol- 
denburgh and Delmonhurſt. 5. The kingdom of Nor- 
| bins + And, 6. Iceland, with the other iſlands lying in the ſea, 20 miles to the weſtward of Copenhagen, which 
| was antiently the metropolis of Denmark, but declined 
upon the building 
ſiderable town. 5. Holbeck, ſituated at the bottom f 
a bay, which affords it ſome trade. 6. Kallenburg, f, 
tuated near the fea, 60 miles to the weſtward of C, ef, 


DEN 


ference, extending from north to ſouth, but is not much 


longer than it is broad. Tt is divided from Schonen by 
the Sound, from the iſland of Funen by the Streight 
called the Great Belt, and by a very narrow channel from 
the iſlands of Mona, Falſter, and Laland, which lie to 
the ſouthward of it. There are no navigable rivers in 
the iſtand, and very few bro ks, big enough to turn a 
mill. The country is in ſome places prettily diverſified 
with little hills, woods, and lakes. The chief town of 
this iſland, and of the whole kingdom, is Copenhagen, 
ſituated in the latitude of 56 degrees odd minutes, and in 
12 deg 53 min. of N. long. reckoning from the meri- 
dian of London. It ſtands in a plain on the weſtern fide 
of the So nd, not above 5 leagues diſtant from Schonen, 
and is computed to be about the bigneſs of Briſtol ; but 
the walls incloſe a great deal more ground than is built 
upon. Its ſituation at the entrance of the Galtic muſt 
have been very advantageous on acc-unt of trade, if it 
had not been a fo:tifie place, and awed continually by a 
numerous garriſon ; for it is a general obſervation. that 
ſoldiers and merchants never agree together, The trading 
part of the world wiſely withdraw from military men, 
who they know cannot want pretences to inſult and op- 


\ preſs them, eſpecially in arbitrary governments, where 


the military power is always ſuperior to che civil. The 
town is ſtrong, ſtanding in the middle of a marſhy 
ground, and fortified after the moder:; way. The har- 
bour is ſurrounded by the fort. fi-ations, and the entrance 
of it ſo narrow, that not above one ſhip can paſs in at a 


time; and a citadel on one fide, and a block-ho.ife on the 


other, commands the entrance of it. A wooden gallery 


runs round the whole, cloſe to which every ſhip has its 


ſtation, and the port will contain near 500 ſail, where 
they may ride in the greateſt ſecurity from ſtorms and ene- 
mies, the very name of the city implying the merchant's 
haven. Theſe ſeas, in ſome winters, ate ſo hard frozen, 


that the Swedes have marched over a great army, with a 


train of artillery, and actually beſieged Copenhagen, 
without the aſkſtance of a fleet: and as the town ſtands 
in a moraſs, cut through with dykes, poſſibly it may be 
more eaſily approached in the winter ſeaſon during the 
froſts, than in the ſummer. The buildings are generally 
mean; and even the King's palace, the worſt and moſt 
inconvenient in Europe. Copenhagen cannot boaſt much 
of its antiquity; a caſtle was built on the iſland by Arch- 


biſhop Wide, about the year 1168, for a protection 


againſt the pirates which then ſwarmed in thoſe ſeas; 
whereupon many people reſorted hither, and it ſoon grew 
up into a pretty large town. It was an archbiſhopric ; 
but the Danes, like the Swedes, have reduced their biſhops 
ped them of great part of 
their epiſcopal power. The little iſland of Finak, joined 


to Copenhagen by a bridge, is well furniſhed with all 
ſorts of fowl, veniſon, corn, milch cattle, and garden- 


ſtuff; from whence the markets of Copenhagen are ſup- 
| This iſland was ſome years ago given to a co- 
lony of North Hollanders, who were invited hither to 
make butter and cheeſe for the court; and their poſte- 
rity ſtill retain the habit, language, and cuſtoms of 
their anceſtors, with their Wen d and induſtry, re- 
fuſing to intermarry or mix with the Danes, and have 
privileges conferred on them, on account of their being 


uſeful to the court. 2. About 15 miles to the northward 
of Copenhagen ſtands Elſinore, or Helſingor, on the nar- 
roweſt part of the ſtreight called the Sound, oppoſite to 


the caſtle of Helſinburgh, on the Schonen ſhore, where 


a conſiderable trade is carried on, and where every ſhip 

that paſſes the Sound muſt ſtrike ſail before the caſtle of 
Croonenburg, and come to the town to compound for 
the cuſtoms, under penalty of forfeiting veſſel and cargo. 


3. Frederiſkburgh, twelve miles to the weſtward of Elfi- 


nore. 4. Roſchild, ſituated at the bottom of a gulph of 


of Copenhagen, and is now an incon- 


va# 


hagen, which has a pretty good trade. 7. Coge, 
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town ſituated on the Sound, about 20 miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Copenhagen. 8. Preſtoe, a place of ſome trade 
on the ſouth-coaſt of Zealand, over againſt the iſland of 
Mona. 9. Warienburgh, 10 miles ſouth-weſt of Preſtoe, 
over againſt the iſland of Falſter, 10. Skelſkor, ſituated 
on the weſt-ſide of Zealand, on the ſhore of the Great 


Belt, 30 miles north-weſt of Warienburgh. 11. Kor- 
ſor, 10 miles to the northward of Skelſkor, on a pro- 


montory over againſt Funen, which forms a good har- 
bour on the north-fide of it. Beſides theſe towns, which 
are none of them larger than a common Engliſh market- 
town, it is computed there are upwards of Zoo villages 
in the iſland. 


| Funen, the next moſt conſiderable iſland of Denmark, 


hath Samſoe on the north ; the Great Belt, a ſtreight of 20 
miles over, which ſeparates it from Zealand, on the eaſt ; 
the Baltic ſea on the ſouth; and the Leſſer Belt, a ſtreight 
which divides it from the continent of Jutland, on the 
weſt; being about 40 miles long, and 35 broad ; the 
chief town whereof is Odenſee, ſituated about the middle 
of the iſland, and 80 miles to the weſtward of the city of 
Copenhagen ; being formerly a flouriſhing little city, but 
now very much upon the decline, though remarkable for 
| brewing excellent beer. 2. The town of Nyburg, or Nu- 
burgh, ſituated on the eaſt-fide of the iſland, over againſt 
Korfor in Zealand; where is a good harbour for ſhips 
of the largeſt burthen ; and the town, which is well for-. 
tified, was once the reſidence of the antient Daniſh kings. 
3. Schwinburg, ſituated on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
iſland, is eſteemed a pretty good harbour, where the 
Swedes paſſed over the ice, in the year 1658, when they 
marched to beſiege Copenhagen. 4. Middlefar, ſituated 
on the weſt-ſide of Funen, being the common paſſage to 
Kolding in Jutland. Beſides theſe towns, there are about 
250 villages in the iſland of Funen, 

The iſland of Langland, ſo called from its long narrow 


form, lies on the ſouth-eaſt of Funen, being about 30 


miles long, and 8 broad ; the chief town whereof is Rud- 
| koping, ſituated on the weſt-ſide of it, over againſt 


Schwinburg in Funen; beſides which place there are 


about 16 villages in the iſland. 
The iſland of Laland hath Zealand on the north, Falſter 


on the eaſt, the Baltic on the ſouth, and Langland on the 


| weſt; being about 30 miles long, and 20 broad; the 
chief town whereof is Nankow, ſituated on the weſt- 
ſide of the iſland. _ 5 FD | | 

The iſland of Talſter hath Zealand on the north, from 
whence it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtreight; Mona on the 


north-eaſt ; and Langland on the weſt; being about 20 


miles long, and 16 broad; the chief towns whereof are, 
1. Nykopping, fituated on the weſt-ſide of the iſland ; 
and Sudkopping, ſituated towards the north, being the 
common paſlage to Zealand, _ | | 
The iſland of Mona hath Zealand on the north-weſt, and 
Falſter on the ſouth-weſt, from whence it is ſeparated by 
a narrow ſtreight ; being about 15 miles long, and 5 broad. 
The iſland of Arroe lies to the ſouthward of Funen ; the 
chief place in which is Kopping, on the ſouth-part of the 
land. : | | 


Bornbolm lies the moſt to the eaſtward of any of the  __ 


niſh iſlands, about 20 miles to the ſouthward of the con- 
tinent of Schonen; being about 20 miles long, and 12 


broad, and hath been the ſubject of much contention be- | 
The chief towns are, 


tween the Swedes and Danes. 
Sendwick on the north-coaſt, Rottum on the ſouth -weſt 
part of the iſland, and Nexia, a little diſtance from Rot- 
tum. - i i | 

To the northward of Funen, and eaſt of the continent of 
Jutland, lies the iſland of Samſoe; and farther to the 
northward, the iſlands of Anhout and Lefſow : beſides 
which, there are a vaſt number of little iſlands in theſe 


ſeas; and to the iſland of Funen only, there belong no 
dome towns and bailiages, in which they have a ſeparate 
and diſtinct juriſdiction ; particularly the baliages of Ha- 


leſs than 90 other inhabitable iflands. 


From Zealand and Funen, and the reſt of the Daniſh iſlands 
in the Baltic, it is proper to proceed to the province of 


North Jutland, the country of the antient Jutes, confe- 


deerates of the Angles, who made a conqueſt of South 
1 Britain, and gave it the name of their own country, 
Rn Anglcland, or England; which people were, by the Ro- 


* 
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mans, called Cimbri, and their country, with Sleſs: 
and Holſtein, Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, or the peninſul I 
the Cimbri, Md 
North Futland is bounded by the German ocean on the y. 
and north, by the Baltic on the eaſt, and by the duch x 
Sleſwick on the ſouth ; being uſually divided into the ba 
governments of Alburg, Wiburg, Arhuſen, and Ri 8 
Alburg is the extreme north- part of Jutland, The chi 
towns are, 1. Alburg, ſituated on the Lymford gu] X 
15 miles,to the weſtward of the Baltic ſea; 2, Nich 
ping, ſituated in the iſland of Mors, which is formed K 
the Lymford, on the weſt-ſide of Jutland: 3. T tied 
a little to the northward of Mors iſland, near the m. 
ford bay; 4. Seeby, a port town on the Baltic, . 
20 miles to the northward of Alburg; 5. Scagen, f.. 
tuated on the moſt northern promontory of Jutland 14 
place of good trade, where the ſhipping frequently touch 
in their voyage to or from the Baltic; and in this pro- 
vince are contained 13 bailiwicks, With upwards of 160 
pariſhes. 8 | | 
Wiburg is an inland province; the chief towns of which 
are, 1. Wiburg, ſtanding about the middle. of the Pro- 
vince of North Jutland, 35 miles ſouth of Alburg, which 
is ſtill a town of ſome figure; being ſuppoſed to have 
taken its name from the pirates who uſed to reſort thi. 
ther, and were called wigs. 2. Harkier, about 20 mile; 
to the northward of Wiburg. 3. Nybye, 10 miles to 
the north-eaſt of Wiburg, remarkable for the great fairs 
of fine horſes, which are annually held there. In this 
province there are 16 bailiwicks, and upwards of 200 
pariſhes. _ | 
Arhuſen, about 60 miles long, and 30 broad; the chief 
towns whereof are, 1. Aarhus, which has a good har- 
bour, near the Baltic ſea, 30 miles north of the iſland of 
Funen : 2. Randers, ſituated about 15 miles to the north 


of Aarhus, near the Baltic; which is a town of good 


trade, and remarkable for ſalmon; beſides which there 
are upwards of 300 villages in this province. 

Ripen, the chief towns whereof are, 1. Ripen, fituated 
on the river Nipſick, which, dividing itſelf into three 
branches, runs thro' the town, dividing it into as many 
parts, and a little below falls into the German ccean, 
forming a pretty good harbour ; which is a place of con- 
ſiderable trade, particularly for black cattle ; from whence 
great numbers are exported to Holland and Germany, 
The town has good buildings; and the cathedral, which 
is a magnificent ſtructure, built of hewn ſtone, hath a 
ſteeple of an extraordinary height, which ſerves as a ſea- 
mark to mariners. 2. Kolding, fituated on a bay of the 
Baltic ſea, over againſt Funen; a place of good trade, 
where all horſes, cattle, and other merchandiſe, are em- 


barked for Holſtein, and other countries in the Baltic, 


which is defended by a ſtrong caſtle named Aruſburg, 
3. Frederickſodde, a ſmall port, 20 miles to the eaſtward 
of Kolding, ſituated on the weſt-ſide of the Little Belt, 
memorable for the King of Sweden's paſſing over the ice 
here with his army, in the year 1658, when he invaded 
Funen and Zealand, and laid ſiege to Copenhagen. 4. 

Weil, ſituated on a bay of the Baltic ſea, about 15 miles 
to the northward of Kolding; a little, compact, trading 
city, and a very good harbour. 5. Warde, ſituated 
about 20 miles to the northward of Ripen, near the 
mouth of a river, which falls into the German ſea. 6. 
Ringkopping, ſituated about 30 miles to the northward of 

Warde, on a bay of the German ſea, eſteemed a pretty 
good harbour. | CE 


II. The duchy of Sl/wick, or South Jutland, is bounded by 


North Jutland, towards the north, by the Baltic ſea to- 
wards the eaſt, by Holſtein on the ſouth, and 'the Ger- 
man ocean towards the weſt ; being about 60 miles long, 
and 45 broad; over which the King of Denmark and the 
Duke of Holſtein are joint ſovereigns: only there ale 


der, Sleben, Ripen, Flenſburg, the territory of Chriſtian- 
pris, the iſles of Roem, and Mandoa, and the weſt · ſide 
of the iſland of Foer, are ſubject to the King of Denmark 
ſolely. The bailiages of Gottorp, Tonderen, Appen, 
rade, Huſum, Eyderſtede, and Lhom Cloſter, yy iſles 4 
. | | : emeren, 


meren, 


. 
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and ſubject to 
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Femeren, North Strandſylt, and the eaſt-ſide of Foer, 
are ſubject to the Duke of Holſtein ſolely. The chief 
towns are, I. Sleſwick, ſituated on the river Sley, which 
a little lower falls into the Baltic, and ſtands about 20 
miles north-weſt of Kiel ; being a town much reſorted to 
formerly by foreign merchants. 2. Gottorp, where ſtands 
the palace of the Duke of Holſtein, ſituated in the middle 
of a lake about 15 miles to the weſtward of the city of 
Sleſwick. Here is a toll-booth, or cuſtom-houſe, where 
toll is paid for ſuch black cattle as paſs from Jutland. 3. 
Ekrenford, ſituated at the bottom of a bay of the Baltic 
ſea, in the midway between Sleſwick and Kiel; a good 
harbour, and a place of ſome trade. 4, Frederickſtat, a 
litttle town ſituated on the river Eyder, about 30 miles 
to the weſt of Ekrenford ; where Frederick Duke of Hol- 
ſtein endeavoured to ſettle a trade for Perſian and Indian 
ſilks, and for that purpoſe ſent a famous embaſſage to Per- 
ſia in the laſt century. 5. Tonninghen, ſituated on the 
ſame river Eyder, about 5 miles below Frederickſtat, and 
4 or 5 leagues from the German ocean, one of the 


ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to the Duke of Holſtein. 6. 
Huſum, ſituated on a bay of the German ocean, about 


10 miles north of Frederickſtat, having a good harbour, 


remarkable for oyſters. 7. Flenſburg, fituated on a bay 


of the Baltic ſea, 20 miles north-eaſt of Huſum; a fine 
city, conſiſting of one large ſtreet two miles in length, 

Denmark: the harbour being ſo convenient, 
that the merchants lade and unlade their ſhips at their own 


doors. 8. Luxburgh, or Gluxburg, a little town with 


a caſtle adjoining, from whence the Dukes of Holſtein- 
Gluxburg take their title. 9. Haderſleban, a port town, 
ſituated on a bay of the Baltic ſea, 30 miles to the north- 
ward of Flenſburg, and ſubject to Denmark, remarkable 


| for corn and fiſh. 10. Tunderen, a port-town, ſituated 


on the German ocean, 25 miles to the northward of Hu- 
ſum, but the harbour is now choaked up. 11. Lhom 
Cloſter, 10 miles to the northward of Tunderen. 12. 
Sunderburg, ſituated on the ſouth-part of the iſland of 


Alſen in the Baltic ſea, the uſual reſidence of the Dukes 
bf Holſtein, eſteemed a very ſtong town. 13. Nordburg, 
ſituated on the 'north-part of the ſame iſland; from whence 
the Duke of Holſtein-Nordburg takes his title. There are 
| ſeveral iſlands alſo belonging to Sleſwick in the German 
- ocean, particularly Norſtrant, ſituated over againſt Hu- 


ſum ; Fora, and Amron, a little to the northward of it 
Sylt, over againſt Tonderen, with Rom and Mindo far- 


ther northward, and ſeveral other leſſer iſlands which lie 


about theſe already mentioned. 


III. The duchy of Holſtein, like that of Sleſwick, hath ; 
the King of Denmark, as well as the Duke of Holſtein-⸗ 


Gottorp, for its ſovereign ;- but it is here only neceſſary 


to obſerve, that Holſtein is a fief of the German empire; 
upon which account the King of Denmark is deemed a 


prince of the empire, as well as the Duke of Holſtein : 
whereas Sleſwick is a fief of the crown of Denmark. The 
duchy of Holſtein is bounded by the duchy of Sleſwick 
on the north; by the duchy of Saxlawenburg, and the 


Baltic, towards the eaſt; by the Elbe towards the ſouth; 


and by the German ocean towards the weſt ; extending 


about 100 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 50 miles 


in breadth from north to ſouth ; within which limits are 
included Ditmarſh, Wagerland, and Stormar. 


Helftein, properly ſo called, conſiſts chiefly of the inland 
parts of this country, lying between Stormar and Jut- 
land; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Kiel, ſituated on 


a bay of the Baltic ſea, in the latitude of 54 degrees odd 


minutes, 50 miles to the northward of Hamburgh, and 
40 north-weſt of Lubeck ; having a good. harbour, de- 


fended by a caſtle, and is a populous, trading town; in 
which is held the annual aſſembly of the ſtates of Hol- 


ſtein, and is ſubject to the Duke of Holſtein. 2. Renſburg, 
or Reinolſburg, ſituated on the Eyder, by which it is T. | R 
moſt ſurrounded, 20 miles to the weſtward of Kiel; ver being navigable as far as the town, which makes it a 
3. place of ſome trade» ERV 
V. The kingdom of Norway is ſeparated from Denmark by 
the ſea called the Categate, and is uſually divided into 
flour 1 or dioceſes. 1. The government g, 


eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Holſtein. 3. 


Wilſter, a pretty well built town, ſituated on à river 
which falls into the Stoor, about 30 miles ſouth - weſt of 
Renſburg. 4. Itzehoa, a little to the eaſtward of Wyl- 
ſter, ſituated on the river Stoor. And, 5. Newmunfter, 
which lies near the mouth of the river Stoor, 


D E N 
The province of Ditmanſb is ſituated between Holſtein 
proper and the German ocean; being bounded by the ri- 


ver Elbe towards the ſouth, and the river Eyder towards 
the north; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Meldorp, a 


. 


town of good trade, ſituated on the German ocean, about 
30 miles ſouth-weſt of Renſburg. 2. Lunden, ſituated 


near the mouth of the river Eyder, 15 -miles to the 


northward of Meldorp ; the former ſubject to Denmark, 
and the latter to the Duke of Holſtein. 9 


The province of Stormar is a low marſh 


0 | y country, 
bounded by the river Stoor, which divides 


it from Hol- 


| Rein, towards the north, and by the river Elbe and Lu- 


nenburg towards the ſouth, very much reſembling Hol- 


land in its dykes and banks made to keep out the ſea; but 


the flats are frequently neyertheleſs overflowed. The 

have great advantages in trade, on account of the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, and the city of Hamburg, which 
ſtands cloſe to the boundaries of this province, but is one 
of the Hans towns, and governed by its own magiſtrates, 
The chief towns of Stormar are, 1. Altena, formerly a very 
pretty town, within leſs than a mile of Hamburg, belong - 
ing to the King of Denmark, which hath been greatly en- 
couraged by the Dane, in hopes that it might in time par- 
ticipate of the trade and wealth of Hamburg; but it was 
burnt to the ground in the laſt war with the Swedes, and, 
as ſome ſuggeſt, at the inſtigation of the Hamburghers, 
who apprehended this town might one day become their 
rival in commerce: however, Altena is now rebuilt, and 


more beautiful than ever. 2. Gluckſtat, or Geluckſtat, 


a {mall city, ſituated on the Elbe, about 30 miles north- 


weſt of Hamburg, which is eſteemed a place of ſtrength ; 


and it was here the Danes had formed a project, of com- 
pelling all veſſels to pay a toll, in their paſſage to and 
from Hamburg; but the ſubjects of ſo many conſiderable 


powers were concerned in this impoſition, that the Daniſh 


monarchs have not yet carried their point : they have, 


however, frequently obliged the Hamburgers to raiſe 
them conſiderable ſums, under pretence that they have a 


right to the dominion of that city ; which was formerly, 
it is true, reckoned to be within the duchy of Holſtein ; 


but is now a free imperial city. 3. Krempe, or Crem- 


pen, about 6 miles to the northward of Gluckſtat. 4. 


Pennyburg, ſituated about 10 miles to the northward of 


Hamburg, and only remarkable for giving name to the 
diſtrict about it. | 7 5 


The province of Vageren, or Wagerland, encloſed on 
three ſides by the Baltic ſea, and the river Trave, and 
bounded by Holſtein proper towards the weſt, is about 50 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and 30 in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Sege- 
burg, ſituated on the river Trave, 12 miles to the weſt- 
ward of Lubeck. 2. Odelſloe, or Oldeſloh, a good 


town, ſituated on the ſame river Trave, almoſt in the 


. midway between Lubeck and Segeburg. 3. Ploen, ſi- 
tuated on a lake, which almoſt ſurrounds it; ſtanding 
about 20 miles to the northward of Segeburg, and gives 
title to one of the branches of the houſe of Holſtein, 


who are ſtiled Dukes of Holſtein-Ploen. | 


IV. The other German territories ſubje& to the crown. of 
Denmark, are the counties of Oldenburg and Delmonhur/t, 
which lie on the ſouth- ſide of the Elbe, and are ſeparated 

from the reſt of the Daniſh territories, by the whole du- 

» chy of Bremen; being bounded by a bay of the German 


ſea, towards the north; by the river Weſer, towards the 


eaſt; by the biſhopric of Munſter, towards the ſouth ; 
and by the county of Emden, on the weſt ; together about 

60 miles in length, and 30 in breadth : the chief town of 
Delmonhurſt is of the ſame name, and ſtands on the river 
Delm, 10 miles to the weſtward of Bremen; and the 
only conſiderable town in Oldenburg, is alſo of the ſame 
name as the county, and ſituated on the river Hund, not 


far from' the place where it falls into the Weſer ; the ri- 


the Wardhuys, or Finmark; 2. The governmey 
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- Dronthiem ; 3. The government of Aggerhuys; and, 4. 


The government of Bergen. | 


1. The government of Wardhuys, or Finmark, or, 
as it is frequently called, the Norwegian Lapland, is 
bounded by the ocean on the north and weſt, by Muſco- 
vite Lapland towards the eaſt, and by Swediſh Lapland 


on the ſouth. The only place which can pretend to the 
name of a town in this country, is Wardhuys, ſituated 
at the north eaſt part of an iſland, about 15 miles in cir- 
eumference; where is an old caſtle, the ſeat of the go- 
vernor, and a ſtreet of cottages: as to the reſt of the 
Norwegian Lapland, there are only cottages diſperſed 
here and there, ſeldom more than two or three together, 
as in Swediſh and Muſcovite Lapland; only in the iſland 
of Maggero, the land whereof makes the north cape, 
well known to mariners who uſe the Ruſſian trade; 
and, upon two or three little iſlands near it, there are 
churches built by the Danes, and the people make ſome 
pretenſions to chriſtianity ; but the natives, who live on 
the continent, are ſtill for the moſt part Pagans. 

2. The government of Drontheim is bounded by Ward- 
huys on the north; by ſome provinces of Sweden, and 
the Swediſh Lapland, towards the eaſt ; by the province 
of Bergen on the ſouth, and the ocean towards the welt ; 
being about 500 miles in length, and 100 in breadth ; 
which country was yielded to the Swedes, by the treaty 
of Roſchild, in the year 1651, but reſtored to the Danes 
by the treaty of Copenhagen, in the year 1660. The 
chief towns are, 1. Drontheim, or Truntheim, ſituated 


at the mouth of the river Nyder, which falls into a bay 


of the northern ocean, in 64 deg. odd minutes northern 
latitude, and 10 deg. of E. lon. and was antiently named 
Nidroſia, from the river on which it ſtands. It was for- 
merly an archbiſhop's ſee, and the ſeat of the Kings of 
Norway; but is at preſent a very mean town: there is, 
however, a caſtle ſtill remaining, where the governor re- 
ſides. 2. Opdale, ſituated at the bottom of a very narrow 
bay, about 10 leagues weſt of the ocean, and 100 miles 
ſouth of Drontheim. 3. Romſdale, ſituated on another 
bay about 30 miles to the ſouthward of Opdale. 4. So- 


lendale, ſtanding on another bay of the ocean, 30 miles 


ſouth-weſt of Romſdale. 
3. The government of Aggerhuys, is bounded by Dron- 
theim, on the north; by Sweden, towards the eaſt; by 


the Baltic, towards the ſouth; and by the province of 


Bergen towards the weſt, extending about 200 miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and 50 in breadth from eaſt 


to weſt; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Obſto, or An- 
flo, at preſent generally called Chriſtiana, ſituated at the 


bottom of a bay of the Baltic fea. Here are held the 
chief courts of juſtice for the kingdom of Norway. 2. 


Aggerhuys, from whence the province takes its name, 
ſituated on the oppoſite ſide of the bay on which Chriſti- 


ana ſtands, and but a few leagues to the weſtward of it, 
eſteemed a ſtrong fortreſs, having held out a long ſiege 


- againſt the Swedes, in the year 1567. 3. Frederickſtat, 


ſituated at the mouth of the river Glammon, which falls 
into another bay of the Baltic fea, about 60 miles ſouth- 


_ eaſt of Chriſtiana. 4. Frederickſhall, a ſtrong fortreſs on 


the borders of Sweden, a little to the eaſtward of Frede- 


rickſtat; in the ſiege whereof the late King of Sweden, 


Charles XII. the greateſt hero of the age, was killed in 


the year 1718. 5. Saltzburg, ſituated on the river 
Drammen, about 20 miles north-weſt of Chriſtiana, 


which the neighbouring copper and iron mines render a 


town of pretty good trade. 6. Tonſburg, ſituated on 


the bay of Obſto, to the weſtward of Chriſtiana, 7. 
Hollen, fituated on the bay of the lake Nordſee, 15 
miles north-weſt of Tonſt urg. And, 8. Hammer, 80 
miles to the northward ef Chriftiana, 355 
4. The province, or government of Bergen, containin 

the ſouth-weſt part of Norway, is bounded by Dron- 
theim, on the north, by Aggerhuys on the eaſt, by the 
entrance of the Baltic on the ſouth, and by the ocean on 
the weſt ; extending from the Naze point in the ſouth, 
to the latitude of 63 north; the chief towns whereof are, 
1. Bergen, an antient ſea-port on the German ocean 


11 with a commodious harbour, to the northward of Naze 
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point, and almoſt ſurrounded with mountains, though 
eſteemed one of the largeſt, as well as the moſt. populoug 
and trading towns in Norway, and is the reſidence of the 
viceroy. 2. Eyde, 15 miles to the eaſtward of Bergen. 
3. Staffenger, ſituated in a peninſula, on a bay of the 
ocean, 99 miles to the ſouthward of Bergen; a ſmall 
city, with an indifferent harbour, defended by a cafi!e, 

The kingdom of Denmark, in the year 1660, was (yg. 
denly changed from its ancient ariſtocracy to an abſo. 
lute monarchy, under the reign of Frederick III. when the 
commons were extremely diſcontented with the taxes and 
other oppreſſions of the nobility and gentry, which the 

had ſuffered during a long war with Sweden, and con. 
cluded that their condition could not be worſe under the 
government of a ſingle perſon, than under ſuch a varie 

of tyrants : ſince which time, Denmark ſeems leſs 2 
derable than their neighbour crown, from a fainter ſpirit 
which appears of late in their people, and in their govern- 
ment itſelf, as well as a great inequality, of number in 
their forces, both at ſea and land: tor thiNyſt change of 
their government, from elective to hereditary has made 
it ſeem hitherto of leſs force, and unfitter for action abroad. 
The change in Denmark was the ſafer, by having to deal 
with a ſoft, eaſy people, and with nobles grown to haue 
ſmall power or intereſt among them, and of whom many 


were gained by the crown; beſides that, nothing ſeemed 


to concern property in the change of ſucceſſive for elec. 
tive; the example of all Chriſtian powers, except that of 
Poland, made way for it; and yet it is certain that Den. 
mark has continued ever ſince weak and unſpirited, bent 


only upon ſafety, and enjoying the revenues of the Sound, 


which are the chief belonging to thaterown : ſo as their 
great intereſt is their detence againſt Sweden ; and, for 
the reſt, a general peace, by which traffic increaſing they 
may come in for a ſhare, and ſee their cuſtoms gro in 
the Sound and Norway. FD 


In our age, ſays Puffendorff, the Danes have loſt much 


of their antient glory; becauſe the preſent nobility and 
gentry, which are all one there, are rather for enjoying 
their revenues in eaſe and luxury, than for undergoing the 
fatigues of war, and the commonalty have followed their 
example, The Norwezians, ſays the ſame author, un- 
dergo all kinds of hardſhips with more courage and vi- 
gour, to which they are inured by the climate they live 
in: but the Danes, ever ſince they have been maſters of 
Norway, have endeavoured to depreſs and keep that peo- 
ple under, by taking from them all opportunities of exet- 
ing their vigour ; aud there are now very few of the an- 
tient nobility left in Norway. 3 | 


The nature of the ſoil in dominions ſo far extended and 


disjoined by ſeas, as thoſe of Denmark are, muſt be vx 
rious. The iſland of Zealand, wherein the capital city 
Copenhagen ſtands, produces no bread-corn, but rye, of 
which moſt of their bread is made: of this they have 
enough for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, but none 


to export. There is not much meadow or paſture ground 


in the iſland ; but what they have is a ſhort, ſweet food, 
One fourth of the country is foreſt, and reſerved for the 
King's game, ſuch as ſtags, wild boars, and the like; 
which no ſubject can meddle with, tho” he finds whole 
herds of them devouring his corn ; and the farmers are 
generally great ſufferers by them. In a wet ſeaſon, they 
have the greateſt plenty of graſs in Zealand. Their cattl- 
are ſmall and lean in the winter, kept within doors 7 ot 


8 months in the _ and fed with grains, roots, weeds, 


or ſuch other ſtuff as their owners can provide; but, in 
ſummer, when there is graſs to be had, their beef is pretty 
good. Near Copenhagen the ſea is not well ſtored with 
fiſh, which is ſuppoſed to proceed from the water not 
being ſo ſalt as that in other ſeas. eee 

The iſland of Funen produces corn and wood ſufficient 
for the natives, with cattle for their uſe; but affords 


nothing for exportation, except ſome few horſes. La- 


land is a plentiful iſland, and produces all forts of corn 
in abundance, particularly wheat, with which it ſupplies 
Copenhagen, and all other parts of Denmark, in ſmall 
quantities ; for wheat is a very great rarity among them: 
The iſlands of Falſter, Langland, and Mona. are w_—_ 
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ed very fruitful. Arroe and Alſen produce aniſe- ſeeds, 
which they mix with their bread, and uſe in the ſeaſoning 
their meat. | * £ 
Jutland hath corn enough for the natives, and abounds in 
cattle. The horſes and hogs of this country are reckoned 
very good; and black cattle are exported lean from hence 
to Holland, where they grow fat in a ſhort time, of which 
the Dutch make a conſiderable profit. 1 
The country of Sleſwick hath a ſufficient quantity of corn, 
horſes, and cattle, with which they furniſh their neigh- 
bours. gs 5 
Holſtein is a pleaſant fruitful country, reſembling Eng- 
land in its variety of hills, woods, rivers, meadows, and 


corn fields. 


Stormar and Ditmarch lye low, near the Elbe, being a 
rich ſoil, compared to Holland, for its fertility, and the 
improvement of its lands, which are ſometimes over- 
flowed by the neighbouring ocean. Oldenburgh alſo 
is a flat country, much expoſed to inundations, but 
abounds in cattle, and hath a breed of horſes, much 
eſteemed for their being of a cream colour, though they 
have generally tender feet, and laſt but a little while. 
Delmonhurſt is a more hilly country than Oldenburgh, 


and pretty well wooded, | | : 
Norway is a very barren country, having neither corn 


nor cattle ſufficient for the ſuſtenance of the inhabitants; 


becauſe a ridge of mountains runs along it from S. to N. 
dividing it from Sweden; beſides which, the country is 
full of hills and rocks, producing ſcarce any food for man 
or beaſt; and being almoſt continually covered with 
As to Lapland, the moſt northerly part of it 
% rs not from the Swediſh and Muſcovite Lapland. 
The principal commodities -exported from Norway are 
beautiful maſts, and the belt timber in the North or the 
building of ſhips, deal boards, copper in great quantities, 
iron, ſtock-fiſh, round-fiſh, ſkins, furrs, tallow, butter, 
and athes. 8 5 | 
 mmoditie imported there are ſpices, wines, ſalt, brandy, 
vinegar, cheeſe, tobacco, woollen and linen cloths, filks, 
and a great ſtore of- old Tix-dothars.: | Eo | 
The Dutch have engroſſed almoſt all the Norway trade; 
and there are ſcarce any of its mercantile towns they 
do not annually refort with a great number of ſhips. 

In time of peace ſuch of their ſhips deſtined for this part 
of the North, depart whenjthey pleaſe, either alone, or 
with a convoy: but, in war time, they proceed with a 
fleet of 150 or 200 ſhips; and always convoyed by ſome 
ſhips of war allowed them by the admiralty. 8 
The Dutch maſters, and captains of ſhips, ſent to Nor- 
way, have uſually the whole management of all the trade 
carried on there, buying and ſelling ſuch commodities as 
they think proper for the profit of their employer; being 
permitted even to take in their cargoes in the ports which 
are not of their deſtination, if the cargo is not ſo good 
in thoſe where they firſt arrived. bs 0 7 
There is a ſilver mine in Norway, at two leagues di- 
ſtance from the copper mines, but of no ſervice to trade, 
as belonging to the Ting: hence it may be conj«Ctured, 
that ſilver, as it is in reality, is very ſcarce in Norway; 
and therefore, that coined ſilver is the beſt commodity 
which can be brought there; for tho one commodity 


may be bartered againſt another, at a very reaſonable rate, 


yet a better bargain is generally had in ſpecie, which are 
moſt commonly rix-dollars and ducats. LEY - 

The commodities of Denmark are ſmall maſts, deal- 
boards, pitch and tar, horſes, black cattle, butter, tal- 
low, ox hides, goat-ſkins, hemp, ſtock-fiſh, and corn; 
but the exportation of carpenters timber from Zealand is 
prohibited. Bn, SN, 
The goods that ſell beft in Denmark are ſalts, wines, 
brandy, paper, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, ſilks, woollen cloths, 
ſpices, medictant drugs, tobacco, and pepper: but a con- 


* 


ſiderable part of the Daniſh trade is in the exchange of 125 


Tix- dollars brought there in ſpeciegema6. 
The Dane hath generally been reckoned to abound more 
in ſhipping than the Swede; the reaſon whereof may be, 
that Norway furniſhes Denmark with a conſiderable num- 
ber of hardy ſeamen, who are uſed to fiſhing in thoſe 
boiſterous ſeas ; and the Dutch alſo maintaio*great-num- 


in mills, 
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bers of the Norwegians in their flects, where they lire 


better than on their own barren coaſts ; which makes 


this people apply themſelves more to the ſea-ſervice than 
any other ſubjeéts of Denmark: and there is always a 
conſiderable number of them ready to man the royal navy, 


which leads on an enquiry into the ſtrength and forces of 
the Danes by ſea and land. | t 


At preſent, the northern and German princes eſtimate 
their wealth, not by the fertility or extent of their terri- 


tories, by the trade or induſtry of their people, but by 
the numbers of horſe and foot in their ſervice ; for the 


ſubſiſtance of which, after they have eaten up their own 
ſubjects, they make uſe of many cruel and unjuſt pre- 
tences to ruin and encroach upon their neighbours; and, 
when they cannot accompliſh ſuch deſtructive projects, 
foment quarrels among other princes, that they may have 


an opportunity of letting out their troops to cut throats 


for hire, which they are not able otherwiſe to- maintain ; 
whereby they have found out the art of receiving pay, 
without intereſting themſelves in the quarrel, which hath 
been the conſtant practice of the Danes, and ſome neigh- 
bouring princes, for many years. Theſe practices, how- 
ever, have been very pernicious to Denmark; nor bat 
the Dane ſucceeded in any of his attempts, either againſt 
the city of Hamburg, the Duke of Holſtein, or the 
Swedes ; but in the laſt war indeed, taking advantage of 
the diſtreſs the Swedes were reduced to by a potent con- 
federacy, the Dane made himſelf maſter of Bremen and 
Verden, which he afterwards conveyed to the EleQor of 
Hanover. . | 
It is computed that Nenmark, Holſtein, and Oldenburgh, 
maintain 5450 horſe, 1500 dragoons, and 17000 foot. 
orway maintains 1256 horſe and dragoons, and 14, 300 
foot, making in all a body of near 40.000 men. 
For the ſea ſervice, 3000 mariners are conſtantly main- 
tained at Copenhagen, as well in peace as war ; having a 
weekly allowance of ſalt fleſh, ſtock-fiſn, meal, and grout 
for themſelves and their families, with about eight rix- 


dollars a-year in money; and there are ſeveral ſtreets of 


little houſes, or barracks, near the walls, where they live, 


and where there wives and children remain while they 


are at ſea, Their buſineſs, in time of peace, is to work 
in the King's yards and docks, which are over againſt 
the palace in Copenhagen, where they take it by turns to 
ſerve in all laborious employments relating to the ſhip- 


ping; and once a year, it is uſual to equip a ſmall ſqua- 
dron of men of war, and fail out of the harbour with them 


two or three months, for exerciſing the ſailors. All the 


. officers of the fleet are in conſtant pay, as well in peace 


a» 
. 


as war; and the Danes compute that they can rig out 


thirty ſail of men of war and upwards, at a very ſhort 
warning. | | | 
The King's revenue ariſes, y. From the duties paid by 
his own ſubjects. 2. By tht cultoms paid by foreigners. 
3. By the crown lands, fines, and confiſcations. 


The taxes paid by his fubjeQs are either fixed or variable; 
that is, the prince in ſome caſes chuſes to follow a certain 


rule, eftabliſhed by himſelf, which he may, however, 
alter if he ſecs fit ; and in others he frequently varies. 


the exciſe, commonly called the conſumption, laid upon 


every thing that is either eat or drank in the kingdom. 


There are alſo duties paid for marriage licences, duties of 


ſtamped paper, on which all bargains, contracts, grants, 
and proceedings at law are written: ſome of theſe duties 


Of the firſt ſort are the duties of import won "he and 


amounting to ſeveral rixdollars per ſheet. Duties are alſo 


laid upon brewing, and all malt and corn that is grinded 
Theſe duties are certain, or ſeldom altered. 
The uncertain. duties are, 1. The taxes on land, which 
are not aſſeſſed by the acre, but according to the annual 


value of the farm. 2. Poll money, impoſed upon every 


one according to the perſonal eſtate he is ſuppoſed to have; 
which is ſometimes levied twice a year. 3. 


8 oney levied 
for erecting or repairing the fortifications, 4. An occa- 
ſional tax raiſed only when a daughter of Denmark is to be 


married, whoſe portion is uſually 100, ooo crowns. 5. 


tax laid upon ever tradeſman, for the liberty of exerciſing 


his calling, and the gain he is ſuppoſed to make by itz. 
who is obliged alſo to quarter ſoldiers. 6. The ground 
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rents in all cities and towns, with the King's taxes ac- 


cording to the value of the houſe, or the ability of the 
poſſeſſor. In Holſtein, the lands are tax ed according to 
the number of the ploughs, each plough paying a certain 
ſum every month. Not many years ſince, a valuation 
was made of all the houſes in the cities and towns of the 
King's dominions, and all the lands in the country were 
admeaſured, that the crown might better underſtand their 
value; and the ground - tax in the cities and towns were 
aſſeſſed at 4 per cent. of the whole value the ground was 
rated at, if it was to be purchaſed. For example, a vint- 
ner, the ground of whoſe houſe was valued at goo dol- 
lars, was obliged to pay 36 yearly forthe ground tax ; and 
the like proportion was obſerved toward others, in regard 
to their houſes and poſſeſſions. The moſt moderate aſ- 
ſeſlment of their poll-tax is according to the following 


proportion: a citizen, worth 8, or 10,000 rixdollars, 


pays 4 rixdollars for himſelf, 4 for his wife, 2 for every 
child, and one for each ſervant, and for every horſe one 


rixdollar. An alehouſe-keeper pays one rixdollar for him- 


ſelf, another for his wife, 24 ſtivers for every child, and 16 


for every ſervant. The fortification tax is uſually laid ſo 


high, that a merchant worth 6 or 8000 rixdollars, hath 
ſometimes paid 68 dollars; an ordinary citizen 8 or 10, 
and others in proportion. : 

In Norway, the revenue ariſes from the tenths, or tytt es 


of timber, tar, fiſh, and oil, with the cuſtoms ariſing 


thereby ; and there is ſomething ariſes from their mines. 
The excife, and other taxes laid on the inhabitants, are 
the ſame as in Denmark. The laſt, and moſt incon- 


 Hiderable branch of the revenue, ariſes from the crown- 


lands and confiſcations ; for notwithſtanding the King's 
demeſnes are daily increaſed by confiſcated eſtates, he is 
ſometimes the poorer for them ; becauſe he no ſooner be- 


comes poſſeſſed of them, but the labour ceaſing which 


was formerly applied to cultivate and improve them, the 
lands are frequently converted to foreſt, and ſerve for 


little but his Majeſty's diverſion ; and if they happen to 
yield any thing, they are uſually conferred on ſome 


courtiers, who have the government of the King's houſes, 
or care of his demeſnes, boors, and tenants. Upon the 


whole, the revenues of the crown of Denmark are com- 
puted as follows: the toll of the Sound at 65,000 rix- 
dollars ; the conſumption, or exciſe, of Copenhagen, 
farmed at 140, ooo rix- dollars; the ſmaller taxes of Den- 
mark at 100,000 rixdollars; poll-tax, fortification- tax, 

ground rent, and land-tax, at 100,000 rixdollars. The 
whole revenue of Norway at 700,000 rix-dollars; the 


crown lands, and confiſcations, at 200,000 rixdollars ; 


the revenue of Iceland, farmed at 27,000 rixdollars; 


Oldenburgh and Delmonhurſt 8000 ; and the toll upon 
the Weſer 5000 rixdollars: ſo that the whole revenue of 


Denmark amounts to 2,622,000 rix-dollars, or 589,950 l. 
ſterling per annum. But the poll-tax and fortification- 


tax are never raiſed the ſame year, upon which account, 
if 400,000 rix-dollars are deducted out of the ſum total, 


the whcle revenue will then amount to 2,222,000 rix- 


dollars; or about 500, ooo l. ſterling, which, in that part 
of the world, will go near as far as three times that ſum 
in England, conſidering the cheapneſs of proviſion and 
labour, ia Denmark and Norway. 


It is computed alſo, that there is not the hundredth part 


of ready caſh in Denmark, as there is in England. 
Very few have any caſh by them ; for trading people, 
through whoſe hands it runs, being men of ſmall ſub- 
ſtance, and deeply in debt to their creditors in Hol- 
land and Hamburgh, they no ſooner receive any caſh but 
they pay it away again. The nation. is alſo perpetually 


drained of its ſpecie by the officers of the army, who are 
generally foreigners, and if they lay up any thing, place 


it out in the banks of other countries; as many of their 
miniſters of ſtate do whatever they can ſcrape together. 
The over-balance of trade alfo carries off a great deal; 


for they conſume more fore gn commodities than their 
product can countexvail ; all which would incline a man 
to believe, that they have but little running caſh, and 
great part of this is copper money, as it is in Sweden, 
where, if a perſon has an ordinary ſum to receive, he 


takes a wheel-barrpw or two along with him to bring it 


the 
merchants have been obliged to ſubmit to theſe exactions 


way, and almoſt as many N. of Scotland, being about 
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home; and merchants who trade to Sweden and other 
northern countries have conſtantly a certain ſum ſet down 
in their accompts for wheel-barrows, which are uſed in 


_ tranſporting their caſh from place to place. 


Denmark, at this day, ſeems to be much the weakeſt of 
the three northern powers. Ruſſia, which 30 years ago 
looked upon with contempt, by the conſtant war it hath 
maintained with the Swedes, hath ſo improved in militar 

diſcipline, as to become a terror to all its northern neigh. 
bours ; and that large extent of country, with the port; 
they have made themſelves maſters of in the Baltic, haye 
let them into a conſiderable ſhare of trade with moſt of 
the nations in Europe ; yet, notwithſtanding Denmark 
is in itſelf become a very inconſiderable kingdom, as there 
are ſo many powers whole intereſts are bound up with 
that of Denmark, who can never, with any good policy 

ſee the Holſtein, and conſequently the Ruſſian arms, make 
any progreſs in Germany, the Dane ſeems to be as well 
ſupported as he can with at preſent; eſpecially ſince he 
hath nothing to fear from Sweden, which is exceedins 
poor, having loſt great part of its beſt territories in the 
late war with Ruſlia, and in continual danger of bein» 
itſelf attacked by the ſame power. For, however, theſe 
powers may be ſeemingly reconciled, by the mediation 
of other princes for the preſent, they will probably one 


day ſet all Europe in a flame: the trade of the Ryltick 


will again be interrupted, and want a fleet of men of wir 
to protect it, which may be an expence equivalent to 
what Great Britain can propoſe to get by that commerce: 
how happy, therefore, would it be for Great Britain if 


naval ftores might be had from its own plantations in 


America; and the kingdom had no reaſon to concern it- 
ſelf in the quarrels of the northern crowns ? Honour may 
be procured by fitting out royal fleets, and viſiting an- 
nually every diftant coaſt ; but that the wealth or trade 
of the nation will be encreaſed by ſuch expeditions is not 


equally certain. 


In caſes of ſhipwreck, the Daniſh ſubjects are required to 
give all imaginable aſſiſtance to thoſe in diſtreſs, and to 
preſerve the goods for the owner's uſe. . The ſhips which 
guard the coaſts are directed to fave what effeQs they can; 


for which they have a very moderate reward, and the 


owners are permitted to ſell them in the country, or em- 
bark them on other veſſels. If a ſhip, or goods, be driven 
on the coaſt, and no body appears to claim them, the 
King's officers, or the lord of the manor, as the caſe is, 
takes care to preſerve them ; or, if they are periſhable 


goods, to ſell them to the beſt advantage, and to reſtore 


them to the owner; but, if they are not reclaimed within 
a year and a day, they become the property of the King, 
or the lord of the place. If the maſter of a ſhip finds 
goods floating on the fea, he is to take care of the ſame, 
and deliver them to the next magiſtrate, who muſt keep 
them a year and a day, to ſee if any one can claim them; 
and if no body owns them, they belong to the King : but 
if any one conceals or embezzles ſuch wrecked goods, he 
is to be puniſhed as a felon; and the law is much the 
ſame where a perſon finds goods, or cattle, upon the road; 
for he is obliged to publiſh it in the court of the diſtrict, 
and can have no property in the goods till a year and a 
Gay be paſſed, where no body comes in to by: 59 them. 
If any perſon is known to ſend his effects or money out 


ol the kingdom, to be lodged in foreign banks, the King 


claims a fourth part of the whole, and the perſon is allo 
ek, aan, pay a tenth to the magiſtrates of the town, or 
ords of the ſoil, where he reſides : even foreign 


on their returning home, notwithſtanding their reſpeQive 


ſovereigns have inſiſted upon an exemption ;z. and when 


they have by importunity, or threats, been induced to 
make ſatisfaction in ſome particular caſes, they have 
nevertheleſs ſoon after proceeded to extort the like ſum 


from others. | 
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Thereare a great number of iſlands on the coaſt of Nor- 
way, and others belonging to that, kingdom at a diſtance 
from it; the moſt remarkable of which is Iceland, ſituated 
between 10 and 20 deg. of W. lon. and 63 and67 
deg. of N. lat. about 500 miles W. of the coaſt of Nor- 
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300 miles long, and 150 broad. The native inhabitants 
are pagans ; but the Danes have ſeveral colonies on the 
coaſt, where they trade with the natives for their wool, 
hides, tallow, butter, whale-oil, and bone, dried fiſh, 
ſea-horſe teeth, which are eſteemed equal to ivory, and 
the ſkins of ſeveral beaſts, as foxes, bears, and ſuch like. 
Whales, and other fiſh, are very plentiful on the coaſt, 
which gives an invitation to the Dutch to come and fiſh 
there; thouzh the Danes claim the ſole dominion of theſe 
ſeas, The chief towns of the iſland are Skalholt, Hola, 
Beredit, and Hammer : but the Daniſh Vicero reſides at 
the caſtle of Beſted, which ſtands at the S. W. part of 


The commodities imported to Iceland by the Danes, which 


they give in exchange to the natives, are tobacco, corn, 


beer, wine, brandy, iron, woollen cloth, and linen. 
Before the Danes had eſtabliſhed a company for this com- 
merce, the Hamburgers, and ſome other German mer- 
chants, imported great quantities of Noremberg toys, and 
hard-ware, which the Icelanders ſeemed very fond of; 
and during the whole time of the ſale continual troops of 
both ſexes might be ſeen, even before they left the ſhore, 
drinking the different liquors, either beer, brandy, 'or 
wine, wi ich they took in exchange for their commodities, 
and of which the Germans made the beſt part of their 
0. . | 
The Faro, or Ferro iſlands, lying between Iceland and 
S otland, in 7 deg. of W. lon. and 64 of N. lat. are 
ſubject to wVenmark, being ſituated 200 miles N. W. of 
the Orcades, and as many S. W. of Iceland: but are no 
ways conſiderable | | | 
Daxis4 Greenland. Faſt Greenland is ſituated between 
10 and 30 deg. of E. lon. and 76 and 80 deg. of N. lat, 
claimed by Denmark, but uninhabited. TOES 
Welt Greenland is ſituated between the meridian of Lon- 
don, and 50 deg. of W. lon. and between 60 and 75 deg. 
of N. lat. being 4 or 5 days fail to the northward and 
weſtward of [celand ; inhabited by a ſavage people, among 
whom the Danes have lately ſent miſſionaries to convert 
them to Chriſtianity. 
Both heſe countries, though productive on land of no- 
thing beneficial to trade, are held in the greateſt eſtimation 
for the plenitude of whales reſorting thoſe frozen ſeas; 
and may poflibly be upon the ſame continent: but as the 
extent from Cape Fare wel, the S. W. part of it, in the 
latitude of 60 deg. 30 min. to the N. E part in the lati- 
tude of 80 and higher, is a prodigious tract of land, if 


contiguous, they may very weil be looked upon as diſtinct 


countries. | 
The maps, and moſt of the geographers, called the weſt- 
ern {ide Groenland, and the Eaſt ſide Greenland; but it 
is certain the Weſt, which was firſt diſcovered, went by 
the name of Greenland long before the other was known ; 
and, probably, the latter was ſo denominated, as imagin- 
ing it to be the continent with Weſt Greenland : but the 
Dutch called the E. part of it Spitſbergen, from the craggy 
rocks and mountains appearing on the coaſt. 
The King of Denmark looked upon this N. E. country, 
on the firſt diſcovery, to be part of old Greenland ; of 
which he pretends to the ſovereignty, and accordingly 
claimed the dominion of thoſe ſeas, endeavouring to ex- 
clude the Engliſh from the whale fiſhery there. See 
Crrenlan I.. 
Knives, ſcizars, needles, looking-glaſſes, and ſome in- 


ſtruments of iron or ſteel, are what the inhabitants of 


Greenland eſteem moſt; and for which they readily give, 
in exchange, blubber, train-oil, ſea dogs and calves ſkins, 
and the teeth of a fiſh called zowak, in higher repute than 
lvory for whiteneſs. 73" 
When the inhabitants trade with Europeans, who fre- 
quently viſit them upon account of the whale-fiſhery, they 
make a lump of the commodities they have to barter, and 


another of thoſe brought them; and by augmenting or 


diminiſhing either lump, till both parties ſeem content, 
they thus, by mutual ſigns and tokens, put an end to their 
exchange and bargain: the fiſhermen who cut up their 
hi, and melt their blubber on land, being the occaſion 
vf keeping up this kind of little traffic, See Whale- 
Liber), and North-weſt paſſage, © * 5 
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DAxfsH America, conſiſts of the iſland of St. Thomas, 4 
ſituated in the North ſea, 15 leagues from Porto- rico, 


_ is the only colony the Danes have in the Weſt 

ndies. 
The productions of this iſland are inſignificant; and al- 
tho' ſome ſugar and indigo are manufactured there, yet 
the inhabitants could not well ſubſiſt without carrying on 
a good trade with the Spaniards, conſiſting chiefly in ne- 
groes, which the Danes tranſport there from their eſtab- 
liſhments on the coaſts of Africa ; the Spaniards. coming 
from Porto-rico to receive them, giving in exchange the 
richeſt goods of their iſland, which is what principally 
induces the Danes to hold it; for otherwiſe it would 
be more burdenſome than advantageous, 

DANI1sH companies of trade. See Eaſt India Company, and 
North company. For Daniſh coins, money, weights, 
and meaſures. See Coin, Money, Ieight, and Meaſure. 


DENTALIS Lapis, Dentalium, or the dog-like tooth, is a 


kind of ſhell, which the apothecaries pulveriſe, and uſe 
in ſeveral medicaments, as an excellent alkali, The 
genuine dentalis, deſcribed by M. Tournefort, is of a 
tubular or conical form, about three inches long, of a 


1lining, greeniſh-white colour, hollow, light, and di- 


vided lengthways by parallel lines, running from top to 
bottom; being about the thickneſs of a feather, and bear- 
ing ſome reſemblance to a dog's-tooth. It is very ſcarce ; 
and therefore, in lieu of it, they uſually ſubſtitute a ſhell 
of ſeveral colours, found among the ſand when the ſea is 
withdrawn; but not channelled or fluted like the dentalis. 
Doctor Lifter, in the philoſophical tranſactions, makes 
mention of two ſpecies of dentalia; the firſt commonly 
enough found about the iſland of Guernſey, being a long, 
ſlender, round pipe. a little bending and tapering, and 
hollow at both ends: the other, properly called entalium, 
longer and thicker than the former; and beſides, ſtreaked 
with ridges, which occaſions the Italian term intaglia. 


| DENTRIFICE. A medicine, or powder, proper to ſcour, 


cleanſe, and beautify the teeth. | 
DENUNCIATION, in a maritime ſenſe, fignifies a ſo- 
lemn promulgation of any thing; particularly a procla- 
mation of war, after which all veſſels taken from the 
enemy are Jawful prize. 3 


DEPART. A method of refining, or ſeparating gold from 


ſilver, by means of aqua fortis, which is the moſt uſual 
way; though gold is alſo refined by antimony, and ſub- 
limate. See Gold, and Reining. 

DEPARTURE, in navigation, is the eaſting, or weſting, 
of a ſhip; with reſpect to the meridian it departed, or 


ſailed from: or, it is the difference of longitude, either 


| eaſt or weſt, between the preſent meridian the ſhip is 
under, and that where the laſt reckoning or obſervation 
was' made. This departure any where, but under the 


. equator, muſt be accounted according to the number of 


miles in a degree proper to the parallel the ſhip is under. 


DEPHLEGMATE, to purge, or clarify, any diſtilled li- 


quor from phlegm, or water. 


 DEPILATORY, in phyſic, are ſuch medicines as cauſe the 


hair to fall of. | 


DEPOSIT. A thing committed to the charge of a perſon 
for the uſe of another, as a ſecurity for the performance 
of ſome contract: thus, when ſales of goods are made 


by auction, the purchaſer pays in, or depoſites, ſo much 
5 2 cent. for what he buys. | 


PRECIATE, in trade, is to undervalue, or beat down 


the price of a commodity. __ | 
DEPREDATION, is a robbing, ſpoiling, or plundering 
of ſhips at ſea ; particularly applied to the Barbary corſairs, 
and the Spaniſh guarda coſtas in America. 53 


' DEPRESSION the vi/ible horizon, denotes its ſinking or 
dipping below the true horizontal plane, whether cauſed 


by ſome variation in the atmoſphere, or by the different 


height of the obſerver's eye above the ſurface of the ſea. . 


The eye being one foot above the ſurface of the ſea, the 
viſible horizon, or edge of the ſea, will be thereby de- 
preſſed one minute; at the height of 3 feet the dip will 
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at 18 feet 5 minutes; and at 27 feet 6 minutes. 


be 2 minutes; at.7 feet 3 minutes; at 12 feet 4 minutes; 


DePRESSION of the pole. So many degrees as mariners ſail, 


or travel, from the pole to the equator z ſo many they mY 
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faid to depreſs the pole; becauſe it becomes, reſpectively, 
ſo much lower, or nearer to the horizon, 

DEPTFORD. A town in Kent, fituated on the river 
Thames, 3 miles E. of London, conſiderable on account 
of its fine docks for building of ſhips, and the King's 
yard there. 

DEPUTATION, the authorifing or empowering one or 
more perſons to do certain acts for, and in behalf of 
another, as his deputy or deputies. 

DeyuTATION, is alſo the inſtrument, writing, commiſſion, 
or warrant, which is given to the cuſtom-houſe or excile 
officers, by virtue of which they make ſeizures, and act 
in their ſeveral places. | 

DERHEM. A ſmall Perſian weight, being about the 5 oth 


part of a pound avoirdupoiſe, and eſteemed by the Per- 
ſians as their drachm. 


DERIBANDS. White cotton cloths brought from the Eaſt 


Indies, which are either narrow-or broad ; but more of 
the firſt than ſecond ſort: the length of it being 9 ells, 
and breadth 5. | | 
DERLINQUI. A ſilver coin ſtruck at Venice, and im- 
preſſed on one fide with a Chriſt upholding by his hand a 


globe, and on the reverſe a St. Mark, worth about 7 + d. 
ſterling. 


DERWENT. A river which riſes in the N. riding of 


Yorkſhire, and running S. falls into the Ouſe. _ 
DERWENTWATER. A river which runs thro' Cum- 
berland, from the 8 E. to the N. W. and, forming ſeve- 


ral lakes in its paſſage, falls into the Iriſh ſea, below 
Cockermouth. - 


DESEADA, or Defiderada, one of the Caribbee lands in 


the Atlantic ocean in America, ſituated in 61 deg. of W. 
Ton. and 16 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. to the E. of Guada- 
lupe, and ſubject to France, 

DESsEADA Cape, or Cape Deſire, the moſt weſterly cape of 
the ſtreights of Magellan, in America, at the entrance of 
the South Sea; ſituated in 84 deg. of W. lon. and 5 3 deg. 
30 min. of d. Jat, | 

DESERT. A large uninhabited country ; alſo ſuch fruits 
and ſweet-meats as are ferved up at the concluſion of a 
feaſt, | | | 1 

Dks rar, among ſeamen, is to run away from their ſhip, 

vhereby they loſe all their wages. | | 

DESIGN, in the manufactories, expreſſes the figures where- 
with the workman enriches his ſtuff, or ſi]k ; and which 
he copies after ſome painter, cr draughtſman. See Ta- 
pefiry, and Neaving. - 

DEs1GN, in navigation, is the drawing or planning of any 
particular country, coaſt, haven, or place. _ 

DESK. A conveniency for mezchants and traders to write 
on, or put papers in. | | 


PDETINUE. A writ which lies againſt a man, who having 


goods or chattels delivered to keep, refuſes to re-deliver 
them; whereby the action is brought to recover the thing 
detained, not the damages ſuſtained by the detinue. 
DEVA. A port-town of Spain, in the province of Biſcay, 
ſituated on the bay of Biſcay, in 2 deg. 10 min. of W. 
Ton. and 43 deg. of N. lat. See Sparr. | 


DEVASTAVERUNT, or Deva/tavit, bona teſtatoris, a 


writ lying againſt executors, and adminiſtrators, for pay- 


ing legacies and debts on ſimple contract, before debts on 


bonds and ſpecialties; in which caſe, the executors are as 


liable to actions as if they had notoriouſly waſted the 


goods of the teſtator, or converted them to their own ule, 
and are compellable to pay ſuch debts by ſpecialty out of 
their own effects. 
DEV. The title of the ſovereign prince of the ſtate of 
Algiers; and thegovernors of the ſeveral provinces under 
him are called beys. See Bey, and Barbary. 


DIACODIUM, is a term given to the juice expreſſed from 


the heads of white and black poppies. | 
DIAGLYPHICE. The art of engraving, cutting, or 
otherwiſe working hollow, or concave figures, in metals, 


ſuch as ſeals, intaglia's, and the matrices or coins for 
medals. | | | 


 DIAGRYDIUM, in pharmacy, is ſcammony, prepared or 


corrected for medicinal uſe. See Scammeny. 
DIAMOND, in natural hiſtory, by the ancients called 
Adamant, is a precious ſtone, the firſt in rank, value, 
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hardnefs, and luſtre, of all gems: the goodneſs of dig. 
monds conſiſting in their water, or colour, luſtre, and 
weight; the moſt perfect colour being the white: and 
their defects are veins, flaws, ſpecks of red or black ſand 
and a bluiſh or yellowiſh caft. In Europe the lapidaries 
examine the goodneſs of their rough diamonds, their wa. 
ter, and points, by day-light. In the Eaſt Indies they 
do it by night; in order to which, a hole is made in 3 
wall a foot ſquare, and therein a lamp placed, with a thick 
wick, by the light v-hereof they judge of the ſtone, hold- 
ing it in their fingers. 
The water called c&/e/?:s is the worſt of all, and yet i; 
ſomewhat difficult to diſcover in a rough diamond: but 
the only infallible way is to examine it in the ſhade 
of ſome tufted tree. As to the diſtinguiſhing of dia- 
monds from other ſtones, Dr. Wall, in the philoſo. 
phical tranſaction, ſeems to have found an infallible 
method: a diamond, with an eaſy flight friction, in 
the dark, with any ſoft animal fubſtance, as the finger, 
woollen, filk, or the like, appears luminous in its whole 
body : nay, if kept rubbing, and then expoſed to the 
eye, it will remain ſo for ſome time. If the ſun be 
18 deg. below the horizon, holding up a piece of 
bays, or flannel ſtretched tight between both hands, at 
ſome diſtance from the eye, and another rubbing the other 
ſide of the bays, or flanne], pretty briſkly with a diamond, 
the light is much more vivid and pleaſant than any other 
way. But what Dr. Wall judges moſt ſurpriſing is, that 
a diamond being expoſed to the open air, in view of the 
ſky, gives almoſt the ſame light of itſelf without rubbing, 
as if rubbed in a dark room : but if, in the open air, the 
hand, or any thing is put over it, to prevent its imme- 
diate communication with the ſky, it gives no light, 
which is a diſtinguiſhing criterion of a diamond. 
Rough Diamond, is that not yet cut, but juſt as it comes 
out of the mine. 2 of 
Brilliant DiamoND, is that cut in faces both a-top and 
bottom; and whoſe table, or principal face a-top, is fat. 
Riſe DramonD, is that quite flat underneath, but its upper 
part cut in ſeveral little faces, uſually triangles, the upper- | 
moſt whereof terminate in a point. 
Table DiamonD, is that which has a large ſquare face a- top, 
encompaſſed with four leſſer. : 
Diamonds are only found in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; 
in the former in the kingdoms of Golconda, Viſapour, 
Bengal, and the iſland of Borneo; in the latter, in Brazil. 
In the Eaſt Indies there are four mines, or rather two 
mines, and two rivers whence diamonds are drawn. 
'The mines are, 1ſt, that of Raolconda, in the province 
of Carnatica, five days journey from Golconda, and eight 
from Viſapour, which has been diſcovered about 200 
years. 2d, That of Gani, or Coulour, ſeven days journey 
from Golconda, eaſtwardly, which was diſcovered 120 
years ago by a peaſant, who, digging in the ground, 
found a natural fragment of 25 caracts. 3d, That of 
Soumelpour, a large town in the kingdom of Bengal, 
near the diamond-mine; which is the moſt ancient ot 
them all, and ſhould rather be called that of Goual, being 
the name of the river, in the ſand whereof theſe ſtones 
are found. Laſtly, the fourth mine, or rather the river, is 
that of Succudan, in the iſland of Borneo, AP 
DiamonD mine of Raolconda. In the neighbourhood of this 
mine the earth is ſandy and full of rocks, and copſe. In 
theſe rocks are found ſeveral little veins, of half, and 
ſometimes a whole inch broad, out of which the miners, 
with a kind of hooked irons, draw the ſand, or earth, 
wherein the diamonds are, breaking the rocks when the 
vein terminates, that the track may be found again, and 
continued. When a ſufficient quantity of earth, or fait, 
is drawn forth, they waſh it two or three times, to ſepa- 
rate the tones therefrom : the miners working quite naked, 
except for a thin woollen cloth before them; and, beſides 
this precaution, have likewiſe inſpectors to prevent their 
concealing of ſtones; which, notwithſtanding all t' 
care, they frequently find means to do, by watching op: 
portunities when they are not obſerved, and ſwallow!"; 
them down. ens 3 
Dia MonD mine ef Gani, or Coulour. In this mine are found 
a great number of ſtones from 10 to 30 caracts, and . 
| __ ore, 
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more. It was here that famous diamond of Aureng-Zeb, 
the great Mogul, was found, which, before it was cut, 
weighed 793 caracts. The ſtones of this mine are not 
very clear, their water is uſually tinged with the quality 
of the ſoil, being black where that is marſhy, red where 
it partakes of red, ſometimes green and-yellow, where the 
ground happens to be of thoſe-colours. Another defect 
of ſome conſequence is a kind of greaſineſs appearing on 
the diamond when cut, which takes off part of its luſtre. 
There are uſually no leſs than 60000 perſons, men, Wo- 
men, and children, at work in this mine; who, on find- 
ing a place where they intend to dig, level another ſome- 
what bigger in the neighbourhood thereof, and incloſe it 
with walls about two feet high, only leaving apertures, 
from ſpace to ſpace, to give paſſage to the water. After a 
few ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and a kind of feaſt, which the 
maſter of the mine makes for the workmen, to encourage 
them, every one goes to his buſineſs ; the men digging 


the earth in the place firſt diſcovered, and the women and 


children carrying it off to the other walled round. They 
dig 12 or 14 feet deep, and till ſuch time as they find 
water, when they ceaſe digging; and the water, thus 
ſound, ſerves to waſh the earth two or three times ; after 
which it is let out at an aperture reſerved for that end. 
This earth being well waſhed and well dried, they ſift 
it in a kind of open ſieve, or riddle, much in the ſame 


manner as corn is ſifted in Europe, then threſh it, and 


ſift it a-freſh, and laſtly ſearch it well with the hands, to 
find. the diamonds. They work naked here as in the 
mines of Raolconda, and are alſo watched by inſpectors. 


DiaMonD mine of Soumelpour, or river Goual. Soumelpour 


is a Jarge town built all of earth, and covered with 
branches of cocoa-trees : the river runs by the foot there- 
of, in its paſſing from the high mountains towards the 


ſouth to the Ganges, where it loſes its name; and the 


fine diamond points, or ſparks, called natural ſparks, are 


brought from the Goual. They never begin to ſeek for 
diamonds in this river till after the great rains are over, 


that is after the month of December ; and they uſually 


even wait till the water is grown clear, which is not be- 


fore January. When the ſeaſon approaches, eight or ten 
| thouſand perſons, of all ages and ſexes, come out of 


Soumelpour, and the adjacent villages : the moſt ex- 
perienced among them ſearch and examine the ſand of the 


river, going up it from Soumelpour to the very moun- 


tains whence it ſprings: and a great ſign there are diamonds 


in it, is, the finding thoſe ſtones which Europeans call 


thunder-ſtones. When all the ſand of the river, which 
at that time is very low, has been well examined, they 


proceed to take up that wherein they judge diamonds are 
molt likely to be found; which is done after the follow- 
ing manner: they dam the place round with ſtones, earth, 


and faſcines ; and, lading out the water, dig about two _ 
feet deep: the ſand thus got is carried into a place walled - 


round on the bank of the river : the reſt is performed after 
the ſame manner as at Coulour, and the workmen are 
watched with equal ſtrictneſs. 


Driamoxp mine in the i/land of Borne), or river of Succudan. 
Europeans are but little acquainted with this mine, the 
prince who reigns in that part of the iſland not allowing 
ſtrangers to have any commerce in theſe ſtones ; though 
| there are fine ones to be bought at Batavia, brought 


thither by ſtealth, which were anciently imagined to be 


ſofter than thoſe of the other mines; but experience ſhews 


they are in no reſpect inferior to them. yy 

Belides theſe four diamond mines, there-have been two 
others diſcovered ; one of them between Coulour and 
Raolconda, and the other in the province of Carnatica z 
but they were both cloſed up almoſt as ſoon as diſcovered : 
that of Carnatica, by reaſon the water of the diamonds 


was always either black or yellow ; and the other on ac- 


count of their cracking, and flying in pieces, when cut 
and ground, See India. | | 

The diamond mines of. Brazil belong to the King of Por 

tugal; it being about the year 1710 that ſome precious 
ſtones were brought to the city of Sebaſtian, the capital 
of the Brazils, taken out of a ſmall river lying weſtward 
of that city, which were judged to be fine pebbles at firſt ; 


ſome of them being very large, but moſt of them of a 


which the ſame was committed. Tax 
But a worthy merchant, who honours me with his friend- 
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black or yellowiſh caſt, which highly prejudiced their 


| ſplendour, and depreciated their value: however, many 


of the yellow ſtones were brought to Liſbon and ſold for 
topazes. 

The King of Portugal finding that the Brazilian planters 
had employed their flaves in getting larger quantities of 
theſe ſuppoled pepples by digging for them, his Majefty 
prohibited the working of the mines; though, notwith- 
ſtanding the prohibition, they were brought in conſider- 
able quantities to Europe : it being ſometimes reported 
they were found. in other rivers, and not dug from 
any mine: at other times they received new names, and 
being ſent to St. Salvador, were from thence exported to 
Europe, under a notion of their coming by the Goa fleet 
from, the Eaſt Indies ; which involuntary fraud augmented 


their value; ſo that the crown of Portugal became convinc- 


ed that they had been deceived in taking theſe ſtones for 
pebbles, and that ſome of theſe Brazil diamonds were 
ſcarce to to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the Eaſt Indies : 
whereupon the court altered their meaſures, and it was 
permitted by the royal authority to ſend over rough dia- 


monds in the Rio Janeiro fleet, under certain reſtriftions ; 


which permiſſion rendering the value of their jewels ſtill 
more and more apparent, the King of Portugal reſolved 
to put this trade under a new regulation, which com- 
menced in the year 1740, when his majeſty lett theſe 
mines to a company at Rio Janeiro, for the annual rent 


of 138,000 cruſades, or 18,687 1. 10s. ſterling, upon 


condition that the company employed no more than 600 
ſlaves at theſe mines. | 


The introduction of the Brazilian diamonds into Europe, 
has conſiderably diminiſhed the price of theſe ſtones ; and 


they have been brought in ſuch great quantities, that his 


Portugueſe Majeſty has lately publiſhed a ſevere edict for 
the prevention of any frauds in this trade ; of which the 
following are ſome of the articles. 


Article 2. I eſtabliſh alſo a ſtanding law, that this pro- 


hibition, and the penalties hereby ordained, be put in 


force, without any difference, not only againſt the prin- 


cipal tranſgreſſors, ſuch as buyers, ſellers, bearers or re- 
mitters, but alſo againſt all, and whatever other perſons 


who may concur with them in it, whether by land or 


ſea, either by being brokers, contrivers or abettors of the 
perſons concerned in ſuch ſmuggling, or by ſuffering it 
to be put in their houſes, carriages, ſhipping or lading, &c. 
Article 3. That this law may be the more effectually ob- 


| ſerved, it is my pleaſure to ordain, that the informations 


be taken in private, according to the ſtile practiſed in the 


office of the fiſcal for the abſent : and that if the informers 


be ſlaves, a competent part of the reward due to them 


for informing, ſhall be applied to the purchaſe of their 
freedom, and the remainder ſhall be given to themſelves, 


to emp'oy as they ſhall think fit. 


Article 4. With this proviſo always, that in all the 
abovementioned caſes, if the tranſgreſſors of the preſent 
law be foreigners, the puniſhment of baniſhment to 


my dominions of America, or Africa, ſhall not take place 
againſt them ; but rather, inſtead of the ſaid penalty, they 


ſhall be puniſhed with impriſonment during my pleaſure, 


and with the confiſcation of all the effects they ſhall be 
found poſſeſſed of within my dominions, to be finally 
driven out of them, without ever being admitted into 


them again. And in caſe they be not poſſeſſed of effects 
equivalent to the value of what has been ſmuggled, and of 
double thereof, as above ordained, then they ſhall remain 


in priſon till the ſaid pecuniary penalty be effectually diſ- 
charged, by the full payment of the perſons therein in- 
tereſted. T0 


Article 5. The pecuniary condemnations which I have 


here eſtabliſhed, together with the effects of tranſgreſſors, 
ſhall paſs to their heirs and ſucceſſors, to be charged on 
the ſaid effects as a royal debt, provided the tranſgreſſor 
be detected, and the penalty be ſued for at any time with- 
in the ſpace of twenty years, computed from the time in 


* 


ſhip, has publickly delivered it as his opinion to the world, 
in his excellent letters on the Portugal trade, That this 
diamond law can never be carried info execution; as hardly 

| . Ff any 


DIA 


any made by the preſent King of Portugal have been, 


from, the abſurd, rigorous and impracticable exactions 
that are in them: although, he ſays, the law was mani- 
feſtly calculated to make good a contract which has drawn 
ſevere refletions, on many accounts, from people of all 
nations; and the Portugueſe were particularly diguſted 
at it, as a thing greatly prejudicial to their kingdom.” 
Yet this gentleman obſerves, that this rigorous edict is 
enacted by, and tranſacted under ſo mild and gracious a 
King, that he is ſaid never to have ſhewn anger in his 
life. See Portugal. 


The diamond, as already obſerved, is the hardeſt of all pre- 


cious ſtones ;z being only to be cut and ground by itſelf, 
and its own ſubſtance. To bring it to that perfection 
which augments its price ſo conſiderably, they begin by 
rubbing ſeveral againſt each other while rough ; after 
having firſt glued them to the ends of two wooden blocks, 
thick enough to be held in the hand ; which powder, thus 
rubbed off the ſtones, and received in a little box for the 
purpoſe, ſeryes to grind and poliſh the ſtones. 

Diamonds are cut and poliſhed by means of a mill, which 
turns a wheel of ſoft irpn ſprinkled over with their own 
duſt, mixed with oil of olives. The ſame duſt, well 
ground, and diluted with water and vinegar, is uſed in 
the ſawing of diamonds ; which is performed with an iron 
or braſs wire, as fine as a hair. Sometimes, inſtead of 


fawing the diamonds, they cleave them, eſpecially if there 


are any large ſhivers therein; but the Europeans are not 
- uſually daring, or expert enough, to run the riſque of 
cleaving, for fear of breaking. 
A rough diamond muſt be choſen uniform, of a good 
ſhape, tranſparent, not quite white, and free of flaws and 
ſhivers. Black, rugged, dirty, flawey, veiny ſtones, 
and all ſuch as are not fit for cutting, are uſed to pound 
in a ſtee] mortar, made for that purpofe ; and, when pul- 
veriſed, they ſerve to ſaw, cut, and poliſh the reſt. 
Shivers are occaſioned in diamonds by this means; the 
miners, more eaſily to get them out of the vein, which 
winds between two rocks, break the rocks with huge 


jron leavers, which ſhakes, and fills the ſtone with cracks 


and ſhivers. | | 
The antients had two miſtaken notions with regard to the 
diamond; the firſt, that it became ſoft, by ſteeping it in 
hot goats-blood ; and the ſecond, that it is malleable, and 


bears the fire. Experience ſhews us the contrary ; there 


being nothing capable of mollifying the hardneſs of this 
tone; though its hardneſs is not ſuch, that it will endure 
being ftruck at pleaſure with the hammer, 

The fineſt diamonds now in the world, are that of the 
Great Mogul, weighing 279 carats; that of the Great 
Duke of Tuſcany, weighing 139 caracts; and that known 


in France under the name of grand fancy, which is one 


of the crown jewels, weighing 106 carats, whence its 
name ſancy, which is a corruption of cent. ſix, that is, 
105; to which may be added the famous diamond fold 
by Mr. Pits to the regent of France, for the preſent King, 
which weighed 547 grains compleat, and coſt 2, 500, oo 
livres; or about 105,0001. ſterl{ng. | 3 
Tavernier, by a rule which he had made for eſtimatin 
the value of diamonds, computes that of the Great Mo- 
gul at 11,723,278 French livres, equivalent to 779 24.41. 


ſterling, and that of the Duke of Tuſcany at 2,608,335 
livres, or 195,374 J. fterling ; but this calculation is 


greatly aboye the preſent value of the French money. 
The following is a rate, or manner of eſtimating the va- 
lue of diamonds, drawn up by a perſon well verſed in 
fuch matters; and which for its curioſity, as well as the 
uſe it may be of to perſons who deal in precious ſtones, 
may not be unacceptable. . Ae 


Table f diamonds. Dutch cur. 
A diamond weighing 


| J. s 1 

1 grain, is worth from 1 o to 11 
Iz - _ I 17 
2 - : 4.68 3 0: 
24 7 3 12 to 3 15 
& I F ‚̃ oy. 
+- 8 7 17 te 8 0 


It muſt be obſerved, however, that defects in the water, 
or ſhape, red or black ſpots, ſhivers, and other failings, 


DIA 


* M OF, Dutch cut, 

A diamond weighing l. s. I. 8 
5 grains, is worth from 15 0 to 15 15 
6 e 25 0 
7 — - 30 © to 34 © 
8 , 42 0 % 45 6 
9 - -:... 00-0 | 

10 — 718 0 | 

I2 - „ 2, 0:10 100-6 
15 - 157 0 6 210 0 
19 . -.:: 30 0-0: 380 2 
24 ” 450 0 | 
30 - - 700 0 to 735 a 
40 - 1500 o to 1800 o 
50 - 3500 © to 4500 © 
60 - 4500 0 to $5620 0 


Antwerp cut. 


A diamond weighing . be. I. 8: 
I grain, is worth fro o 15 to o 18 
Iz . 5 1 I 10 
2 - . 2 8 
3 a Ms 3 12 to = 
4 — „„ : g 
5 8 10 10 80 3 
6 - 1 i to i 6 > 
7 - - 18 15 to 20 10 
8 24 C to 26 a 
9 4 e 
10 — . 40 0 

12 - „ „ % 

15 - 112-0 20: $30” © 
18 : - 247 © 

24 - 8 | | 

40 * 900 © to 970 © 
50 5 2200 0 to 2300 0 
60 3500 o to 400 0 


But this calculation is conſiderably more than that pub- 


liſhed by Monſieur Savary, who makes a diamond of the 
Dutch cut, weighing 1 grain, worth about 7 s. and a 
diamond of the Antwerp cut, weighing 1 grain, to be 
worth about 9 s. ſterling, and the reſt, as mentioned in 
the foregoing table, in proportion. | 


frequently found in the ftones, reduce 


; the price by one 
third, and ſometimes more. | | 


As to brilliant DiAuoxps of very ſmall cut, the price is al- 


ways leſs by one third, than that of diamonds of a larger 
cut, tho' the weights are the ſame, by reaſon the latter 


ſhew themſelves a great deal more, when ſet in their col- 


lets, than the former. 


Diamonds, and other precious ſtones, may be imported 


to, and exported from Great Britain, in any ſhip or veſ- 
ſel, without warrant or fee. 


Attempts have been made to produce artificial diamonds, 


but with no great ſucceſs ; for the factitious diamonds 
made in France, called temple-diamonds, on account of 


the temple at Paris, where the beſt of them are made, fall 


— 


D1amonp-glaſs, See Glaſs, 


vaſtly ſhort of the genuine ones; accordingly they are 
but little valued, tho the conſumption of them is pretty 
conſiderable for the habits of the actors on the ſtage. 


Baffa Dramonps are ſo called from Baffa, a little town of 


the iſland of Cyprus; whoſe neighbouring mountains 
produce a kind of beautiful ſtone, which may eaſily paſs 
ya diamonds, among thoſe who are not judges of the real 
ne, e 
The diamonds of Alengon are alſo another kind of ſpu- 
rious diamonds; being ſtones, or cryſtals, found near 
Alengon, a town of N 
foil abounds with a ſhining ſand, and hard and grey 
rocks; ſome of theſe diamonds being ſo clean and bril- 
liant, that perſons have been often deceived in them. 
Certain hard and tranſparent pebbles are likewiſe met 
with on the coaſts of Medoc; which, being cut pro- 
perly, diſtinguiſh themſelves among falſe diamonds, ſome 
proving exceeding hard, and brilliant. 


DIAMOND, 


ormandy in France; where the 


7 —. —— | po. — PI 


— — 


ND, 


„ Is DLS 


xD-weights, See Weight, and Carat. but, by the ſtatute of Queen Anne, dice are prohibited 
RR is allo an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in the to be imported into Great Brit; in. 
glaſs · manufactory, for ſquaring the large plate or pieces; IE, in coining, is a ſteel inſtrument upon which the head, 
and among glaziers, forcutting their glaſs ; but theſe dia- 


arms, or other device of the prince, or ſtate, is engraved, 
monds are differently fitted up, being only little ſparks: in order to ſtamp it on the metal prepared, and cut into 
that uſed for looking- glaſſes, and other large pieces, isſet ſmall round pieces, on purpoſe to receive it; by which it 
in an iron ferril two inches long, and a quarter of an is known and diſtinguithed from all others, to be the cur- 
inch diameter: the reſt of the cavity of the ferril, is filled rent coin, or allowed mone 


y of any nation | 

with melted lead, which keeps the diamond firm in its DIEPPE. A port town of France, ſituated on the Briti 
place. The glaziers have a handle of box, or ebony, channel, in 1 deg. 1 5 min. of E lon. and 4) dez 55 
fitted into the ferril to hold it by: but, in the former, min. of N. lat. 30 miles north of Rouen, oppoſite to 
tere is a little piece of box croſſing the ferril, in form of the port of R e in England being a ſt tion for French 
= - zi little plane, covered at bottom with a thin copper- Ba 1 which occaſioned its being bombarded by the 
l plate. 


| neliſh in the reign of Queen Anne; but the harbour 
MoxD-cutter, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in cut- will not admit of ſhips of burden. 
"Oh diamonds into what figure the jeweller pleaſes; which DIER. See Dyer. 


is done by the help of an engine, and diamond-powder. DIGIT. A meaſure, containing 3-4ths of an inch; alſo a 
The mechanic part of cutting requires little art, as it de- term applied to any of the numerical figures under ten. 

pends on the engine : but his {kill lies in determining the DIMITY, or Dimitty. Ak ind of cotton cloth, or fuſtian, 
manner of cutting the diamond, ſo as to conceal what wove full of ridges, like cords, manufaQured in the Eaſt 
flaws it may have, giving it the full luſtre, and cutting it Indies, and alſo in ſeveral European countries, but chiefly 
in ſuch manner as it may make the greateſt ſhow. 


in ſome of the iſlands of the Turkiſh archipelago, the 
DIAPER, is a kind of linen wrought much after the man- piece containing about 12 yards. | 2 


ner of faſhioned ſtuffs, with a variety of deſigns, ſome of DINAR. A Perſian term, ſometimes ſignifying all the 


gax, others of hemp; having different names according to ſorts of gold ſpecie ; and ſometimes a ſmall money of 
the places of their manufactures, or the different deſigns 


_ accompt, 6 of which are worth about a farthing ſtering. 
appearing, on them; whoſe invention is attributed to the DiNA8-cheray, in Perſia, is the weight, or value, of the 
Venetians. | 


crown, or ducat of gold. 
The places where they are chiefly manufactured, are in DING, is a term generally applied by the Siameſe to all 
Germany, and Ruſſia, the French and Auſtrian Nether- kinds of weights and coins; which is to be underſtood of 
lands, Picardy, Normandy, Beaujolois, and Bayonne, in thoſe of ſilver, gold not being current as a coin, but 
France; as alſo in the United Provinces, and in Venice, bought and ſold as a merchandiſe, at twelve times the 
with ſome other parts of Italy. one | value of ſilver. „ "oy | 
Of late years, the Iriſh have applied themſelves to this DINGLE. A port-town of Ireland, in the county of 
manufacture with ſome ſucceſs, in imitation particularly Kerry, aud province of Munſter, ſituated on Dingle 
of a colony of Palatines ſettled in a town called Dunleck- bay, in 10 deg. 18 min, of W. lon. and 52 deg. of N. 
ney, in the county of Carlow, by Mr. Bagwell. lat. See Treland. | | 2 
Damaſk and diaper napkening and towelling of Ruſſia, if DIP-/za-line. See Deep-ſea-line. 
above half an Engliſh ell in breadth, is to pay duty ad 
valcrem, on importation. 0 e 


DlIPPING-needle, or Inclinatory needle. See Needle. 
3 |  DIPPINGS. A fort of tanned hides. See Hide. | 

W Damaſk and diaper of Sileſia and Holland, are ufually DIRECTION the l:ad-/lone. That property whereby 
imported in pieces; the napkening ſufficient to make 6 the magnet, or a needle touched by it, always preſents 
WS half dozens of napkins, and the tabling ſufficient to make one of its ends towards one of the poles of the world, 
W fix table-cloths, though they are ſometimes imported in and the oppoſite end to the other pole: but the attractive 
ſingle table-cloths; the piece of tabling is about 11 or 12 property of the magnet was known long before its direc- 
Ws yards long, and about an ell wide. The piece of towel- tive, aud the directive long before the inclinatory. See 
ling and napkening is from 37 to 39 yards long, and un- Compaſs, Magnet, Needle, and Pole. 
der an ell wide. The piece of clouting, if half yard wide, DI RRC TIow. The government or conduct of a thing: 
is about 14 yards, and, if yard wide, about 7 yards long. thus, a director of any public company is ſaid to be in 
See Linen. . Ef EN, AE the direction of that company. __ 5 — 
DIARY. A journal, or day, book, wherein the oecurren- DIRECTION- chamber, is a court inſtituted in Spain, for the 
ces, or tranſactions of every day, are ſet down or re- regulation of the commerce to the Weſt Indies; the 
corded. We 327 5 er commiſſioners of which appoint the ſhips to compoſe the 
DICK. See Die. ee : armadas and flotas, inſpe& all contracts, regulate the 
PICKER. A mechanic term, uſed by the tanners to ex- freight, and adjuſt all differences between the mariners 
| preſs a parce] or quantity of hides packed up together, and maſters of ſhips. 5 5 
containing ten in number. 23 DIRECTOR. A perſon who has the regulation 
ICTAMNUM, or Dittany. A medicinal plant, com- or command of an affair committed to him. 
monly called pepper-port, much valued among the an- DIRECTOR of commercial compani are uſully conſi- 

tients ; being efteemed a ſpecifie for wounds of arrows, derable perſons, choſen by a dlurality of voices, among 
which it drew out with wonderful eaſe, and, according the actioniſts, or proprietors of ſtoek, who have a cer- 
to them, only grew in the iſland of Crete, now Candia. tain number of actions or ſhares, in the funds of a 

The modern dictamnus, called alſo white dittany, or company, having the greateſt probity, reputation, and 

fraxinella, from its leaves, which reſemble thoſe of the experience in the trade which the company undertakes. 

alh, called by the Latins fraxinus, is ſcarce in leſs eſteem The directors of the Engliſh Eaſt India company are 
than that of the antients. Its root, wherein all its | | — 
"itue is lodged, is about the thiekneſs of à finger, and is the governors. The directors of the Dutch Eaſt India 
frequently divided into a number of little branches : its company are 60, and of the French India company 21. 
colour is white, its taſte bitter, and its ſmell ſtrong, See Cempagyr. . 
ſomewhat like the ſcent of a he- goat; being reputed ex- DIRHEM. A Perfiart term, ſignifying ſilver; yet never 
cellent againſt the bitings of venemous beaſts, worms en- ſaid of ſilver conſidered as metal, but of ſilver reduted 
pendered in the human body, and the like. It muſt be into current ſpecie, whereof are the chaye, the mamoudi, 
boſen white, both inſide and outſide, not fibrous, and and the abaſſt. een 
ell cleaned. There are feveral other kinds of dittany, DISBURSE, is for a 1255 to expend, or lay out money, 
ut of leſs value; as the baſtard dittany, and the wild + for himſelf, or for he uſe of another. 


» power, 


»” 4 © &F 


K. A cubical piece of ivory, on the ſix faces of which neyz alſo the charges, or expence of a thing 
e ſix firſt digits are marked in dots; 'a pair of which DISCHARGE, To diſmiſs, or put a perſon out of his 
te called dice; being uſed in ſeveral games of diverſion ; peſt, place, or office; particularly applied to wor —— 
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when paid off, and diſmiſſed from theit employment: it DISTANCE, in navigation, is the numbes of 


alſo ſignifies to pay a debt, or clear an accompt. 


D1sSCHARGE, is likewiſe a receipt, or acquittance, for DISTILLATION, in chemiſtry and pharmacy, 


money. 775 
DISCOUNT, in commerce, a ſum deducted, or retained 
in hand, upon paying a greater; particularly uſed for an 
allowance made on a bill of exchange, note, or any other 
debt, not become due, to induce the acceptor, debtor, or 
other perſon, to advance the money. See Exchange. 
D1scounT is alſo uſed among merchants, when they buy 
commiſſions in truſt, with a condition, that the ſeller 
ſhall diſcount ſo much per cent. with the buyer, for each 
payment made hefore the expiration of the limited time. 
See Prompt Payment. | 
The Sieur de la Porte diſtinguiſhes between theſe two 
kinds of diſcount. The firſt, or that upon bills of ex- 
change, is reckoned like the exchange, at the rate of ſo 
much per cent. whereby the diſcount at 2 per cent. on 
100 l. reduces the payment to 98 J.: whereas that on 
commodities is not only laid on the hundred pounds, but 
on the hundred and diſcount added together: fo that diſ- 
counting for goods at 10 per cent. there is only 8 abated 
in 108, and not on the hundred, which, he ſays, is the 
true diſcount. _ oh 

Discours are alſo frequently given for the payment of du- 
bious or bad debts ; being likewiſe a term much uſed 

among mechanics, and manufacturers, who keep work- 
men, journeymen, and labourers, for the ſums advanced 
them before hand, which are diſcounted when the pay- 
ments are made in courſe. 

DiscounrT is alſo uſed, with leſs propriety, for the tare or 
waſte of any ſum or commodity ; when a merchant ſays 
of a leaky veſlel, there are ſo many gallons diſcount as 
have leaked ; and a tradeſman ſays there are ſo many 


ſhillings diſcount in a bag exhauſted by changing of mo- 


ney. 
DISCREDIT.. To ſpeak ill, or give a bad character of a 
perſon, or goods, fo as to leſſen their credit or eſteem 
in trade. " | | Th 
DISEMBARK. To go from on board a ſhip. _ 
DISEMBOGUE, is generally applied to a river, when 
emptying itſelf into the ſea; and when a ſhip paſles out 
of the mouth of ſome great gulph, or bay, the ſailors call 
it diſemboguing. | 5 5 
DISENFRANCHIZE, or Disfranchiſe, to take away fro 
a perſon his freedom, or deprive him of the privileges of 
a acitizen, : | 
DISFOREST. To grub up, cut down, or root out the 
trees of a foreſt. | | 
DISH. A broad ſhallow veſſel, uſed at tables for holding 


victuals, commonly made of carthen ware, porcelain, or 


' . pewter, and ſometimes ſilver, | | 
DISPATCH. To make haſte, to be quick or nimble at 
buſineſs ; alſo a letter of ſtate, or mercantile affairs of 
importance, ſent by a courier expreſs; as is frequently 
done by the Engliſh Eaſt India company, over land, 
through Turky to Perſia and India. e : 
DISPENSARY, or Diſpenſatary. A name given to ſeveral 
collections of compound medicines ; wherein are ſpecified 
the ingredients, proportions, and chief circumſtances of 
the preparation and mixture; the ſame with what is 

_ otherwiſe called a pharmacopceia, or antidotary ; ſuch as 
the diſpenſaries of Meſue, Cordus, Quincy, the college 


of phyſicians at London, and other places; which are 


of ſuch importance, that the apothecaries in and about 
London are obliged to make up their compound medi- 
cines according to the formulas preſcribed in the college- 
_ diſpenſary, and are enjoined to keep always ready in their 
ſhops all the medicines there enumerated. _ $4 
 DisPENSARY, is likewiſe uſed for a magazine, or office of 
medicines, kept ready to be diſpenſed at the prime coſt of 
the ingredients, for the benefit of the poor people labour- 
ing under any indiſpoſition; of which kind are, the col- 
lege of e in London, firſt begun in the year 
1696; and the diſpenſary in St. Peter's alley, Cornhill ; 


. Where the beſt medicines are ſold for their intrinſic value; 
and patients are adviſed every day, but Sunday, at one of 
© theſe places. 
ISPOSE, is to ſell, or by any other method get off a com- 
 - Modity. 2 


* 


it a cleaner ſpirit than it affords of itſelf, which they 


DIS 


leagues, that a ſhip has ſailed from any point, miles, of 
act of ſeparating or drawing off the ws As 2 
. . or ſaline parts of a mixed body, 
roſſer and more terreſtrial parts by means of fire F 
collecting and condenſing them again by cold; which 
of very great utility, it being by means hereof that hg 
ters, ſpirits, eſſences, and extracts, are chiefly N 
See Spirituous liquors. 5 
Diſtillation is uſually performed two ways, b 
fire, raiſed to a greater or leſſer degree, 2 c 4 
require. 1. By aſcent, when the matter to be diſtil“ 
above the fire, and the ſpirit, or other principle, is raiſed 
from it. 2. By deſcent, when the matter which is to b 
diſtilled is below the fire, and the vapour drawn from. 
precipitated to the bottom of the veſlel. 
DISTILLER. A perſon who makes diſtillations ; but. 
this word, it is now commonly underſtood thoſe tradef 
men that draw off, or make brandy, rum, or Gene; 
from malt, molaſſes, cyder, or the like, 5 
DIS TILLERY, or Diſtilling, is an art fo exceedingly im- 
proved in England, that had it not met with diſcouraee. 
ing laws, it would by this time have attained to a he 
great heighth, and brought great profit to the mim, 
for, next to making ſomething out of nothing, is the 
making ſomething that is valuable out of what would be 
otherwiſe worth nothing: therefore this art ought to haye 
been handled tenderly, to have been trained up with 2 
great deal of gentleneſs, and not loaded with taxes in it 
infancy ; by which means it had like to have been diſcou- 
raged in the beginning: however, it has till bore uy 
under all the weight laid upon it, | 
Mr. Carey ſays, it was a great miſtake to appoint me 
ſures, by act of parliament, to the diſtillers in their woll- 
ings. Mens knowledge increaſes by obſervation; and 


fr om the 


this is the reaſon why one age exceeds another in any fort! 


of myſtery, becauſe they improve the notions of thoſe who! 


went before them. Therefore, confining the diſtillersto 


corn only, was an error ; though it is true, - other thing 
were allowed to be uſed, but on ſuch terms and reftric- 
tions as were next to a prohibition ; for the diſtiller, by 
degrees, would have made experiments on that themſchr, 
uſing it with other mixtures, and thereby drawing from 


might in time have rectified to ſuch a fineneſs, as to hae 
increaſed very much its uſe. 3 
No kingdom can give more encouragement to diſtilen 
than Great Britain, whoſe plantations being many, and 
well peopled, where thoſe ſpirits are ſo neceſſary and uſe 
ful for the inhabitants; and theſe depending wholly « 
the mother-country for all things, would have cauſed 
conſumption of very great quantities, beſides what is uſe 
in navigation. Great Britain has many materials of het 
own to work on, ſuch as, molaſfes, cyder, perry, batly 
and others, all which in time the diſtillers would have 
uſed'; for as they found their ſales increaſed, they would 
have made new eſſays: therefore, ſays the above auth 
it was a very wrong ſtep to diſcourage diſtilling from wo- 
laſſes, ſcum, tilts, and waſh ; an error the Dutch, or uw 
other trading nation, would not have been guilty of; 20d 
proceeded from ill advice given the parliament, by tt 
who, under pretence of advancing corn deſigned to dif 
courage diſtilling, only offered it by that handle tif 
thought it would be beſt received in the houſe. Ti 
and lands go hand in hand as to their intereſt ; il of 
flouriſhes, ſo, will the other: ſo that he makes this co. 
cluſion, © Encourage diſtilling, and it will ſpend bund 
of things now thrown away.” : 
The malt-diſtiller is the father of all the other claſſe A 
he furniſhes them with the chief of their material. 
_ firſt production of malt diſtilled, is called low wines; 6 
low wines are again put into the ſtill, and, being dl 1 
a ſecond time, become pure ſpirits of malt. i 
The malt diſtiller proceeds no farther, but ſells his f 
ſpirits to the compound diſtillers, who put a quant, 
juaiper- berries, anniſeed, or other materials, with Fi 
they intend to flavour their ſpirits, into a ſtill "8 
quantity of malt lowered with water; which being 


aqueous, 
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5 roduce thoſe pernicious liquors called gin, anni- 
—— Molaſſes foirits are diſtilled from treacle by 
the compound diſtillers ; which, when fermented, Is 
ſingled into low wines, and redrawn into ſpirits in the 
ſame manner as malt. | 
D1isTILLERS company of Londm, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of Charles I. dated the gth of Auguſt 1638, 
by the ſtile of The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and com- 
monalty of the trade, art, or myſtery, of diſtillers of Lon- 
don; which corporation conſiſts of a maſter, 3 wardens, 
19 aſſiſtants, and 122 liverymen; whoſe fine, upon ad- 

iſſion, is 131. 6s. 8 d. See Spirituous liquors. 

TANY. See Didtamnum. | 
Ie in books of accompts, wrote contracted by De, 
ſignifies the ſame, or as the preceding article, being a cor- 
ruptive derivation from the Italian detto. 
DIU. A little iſland, and town, ſituated in 69 deg. of E. 
lon. and 21 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. on the coaſt of Gu- 
zurat, in the Hither India, and ſubject to Portugal. See 
India. | e 
DIVAN. A council- chamber, or court, wherein juſtice is 
adminiſtered in the eaſtern nations, particularly among 

the Turks. . 8 
DivAx-beghi. The appellation of one of the miniſters of 
ſtate in Perſia. | | 
DIVER. A perſon who goes, or ſwims, under water, for 

fiſhing pearls, or getting up the wreck of a ſhip. ” 
DIVIDEND. Something to be divided, or ſhared, among 
ral perſons. | 4 
in puble companies, it is the money divided among the 


the particular ſhare of each perſon. See Bank of Eng- 
jand, Eaſt India company, and South ſea company. . 
In trade, it is when a man fails, and makes a voluntary 
propoſal to ſurrender up and divide his effects among his 
creditors z or when his effects are taken by ſtatute, inven- 
toried, and valued, and, after all charges are deducted, 
the amount is divided among the ſeveral creditors, in pro- 
portion to their debts. See Bankrupt. 


DivixG-Bell. A machine contrived to let down perſons to 


a great depth in water; by which means they can remain 


for want of air; during which time, they can ſee or do 

what is convenient towards getting up what has been loſt, 

or caſt away in a ſtorm, or ſhipwreck, | 
DivinG-company, is a ſociety of merchants, eſtabliſhed at 


which they are very ſucceſsful in the Baltic. 
DIVISION? in arithmetic, that rule which ſhews how 
many times one number is contained in another. 
D1vis1on, in the ſea-language, is the third part of a naval 
army, or fleet, or of one of the ſquadrons thereof, under 
the command of ſome flag-officer. See Fleet. 
DIUL. A port-town in the province of Tatta, or Sinda, 
in the Hither India, ſituated in 67 deg. of E., Jon. and 
25 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. weſt of the river Indus, on 


the Indian ocean, and lately transferred by the Mogul, 


with the reſt of the province, to Perſia, | 
DOCK, in the ſea-language, a pit, pond, or creek, by the 
ſide of a harbour, made convenient to work in, for the 
building or repairing of ſhips ; being of two forts, a dry 
dock, and a wet dock : the former being where the water 
is kept out by great flood-gates, till the ſhip. is built or 
repaired, but afterwards can be eaſily let in again to 
float, and launch her; and the latter is any place in the 


ouze, out of the way of the tide, where a ſhip may be 


hauled in, and ſo dock herſelf, or ſink herſelf, in a place 
to lie in. | | | 


DOCKET, ſometimes. denotes a little bill tied to wares, 
or goods, being directed to the perſon and place they are 


to be ſent to. | 5 5 
DOCTORS Cnmons. See College of Civilians. 
DODDER. See Epith ne. . 1 
DOE. A female deer. See Deer. obs ; 
DOG. A four-legged animal, very familiar and uſeful to 

mankind, of whoſe ſkin. gloves are frequently made. 


DOGE. The chief magiltrates in the republics of Venice | DOR-EMUL. A flowered muſlin, brought from the Eaſt 


and Genoa, | | 


DOGGER. A ſmall ſhip, built aſter the Dutch faſhion, 


proprietors, as intereſt upon the ſtock, proportionably to 


there a long time together, without being incommoded 


Maſterland in Sweden, for fiſhing up wrecks at ſea; in 


DOR 


with a narrow ſtern, and commonly but one maſt, uſed 
in fiſhing for cod on the | 
DOGGER's Bark, a ſand between the Britiſh coaſt and 


Holland, where the cod-fiſhery is carried on by the Eng- 
liſh and Dutch. See Fiſhery. 
DOIT. See Duyte. | 


DOLCIGNO. A port-town of the province of Albania, 
in Turky, fituated on the gulph of Venice, in 19 deg. of 
E. lon. and 2 deg. 5 min. of N. lat, See Turky. 

DOLLAR, or Daller. A filver coin, ſtruck in ſeveral 
parts of Germany and the north; as alſo in Holland, 
and Switzerland. They are not all of the ſame fineneſs 
and weight; but the Dutch dollar, or rix-dollar, is moſt 
common, being about 4s. 4 d. ſterling ; the rix-dollar 
of Vienna and Cologne, are 48. 8 d. ſterling, of Ham- 
burg 48. 6 d. of Dantzic and Poland 48. Cd: of Den- 
mark 48. 6 d. of Sweden 48. 8 d. of St. Gall 4s. 6 d. 
the ſpecie-dollars of Saxony and Frankfort are 4s. 8 d. 
ſterling each, the double dollar of Denmark 6s. and the 

ſilver dollar of Sweden 18. 63d ſterling. 

Doran is alſo a money of accompt, in moſt of the above 
mentioned places, and valued as the coin. | 

DOLLART bay. A large gulph, ſeparating Eaſt-Frieſ- 
land, in Germany, from Groningen, one of the United 
Provinces. | | | 5 

DOLPHIN. A ſea-fiſh; alſo the handle to a piece of ord- 

nance, becauſe uſually caſt in ſhape of this fiſh. | 

DOMEA. A great river of Tonquin, in Aſia, ſometimes 
called Chaule, upon which the capital city of Keccio, 
and moſt of their towns, are ſituated ; the river riſing in 
the province of Yunan in China; and, running ſouth 
through the kingdom of Tonquin, diſcharges itſelf into 
the gulph of Cochin-China, in 106 deg. of E. lon; and 
21 deg. of N. lat. | | CE 

DOMINGO, or St. Domingo. The capital of the iſland of 
Hiſpaniola, in North America, ſituated in 70 deg. of 
W. lon. and 18 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. See French 
America. 3 = : 

Doux, or St. Domingo, is alſo a river on the coaſt of 
Africa, 30 leagues diſtant from the Gambia. | 

DominGco, or St. Domingo company, was eſtabliſhed in 
France in 1698, for 50 years ; but though it was carried 
on with honour to the year 1720, it was then united to 
the India company. See India company. 


DOMINICA. One of the Caribbee iſlands, ſituated in 6x 


deg. of W. lon. and 61 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. ſubject to 
S. Britain, but very little cultivated. See Britiſh America. 
DON, or Tanais. A river riſing in the province of Re- 
zan, in Ruſſia; which running ſouth-caſt, paſſes by Wo- 
ronets; and, continuing its courſe ſtill ſouth-eaſt, ap- 
proaches near the river Wolga, where Peter the Great 
was cutting a canal for a communication between the 
two rivers: the Don afterwards turns to the ſouth-weſt, 
and, dividing Aſia from Europe, falls into the Palus 
Meotis, a little below the city of Aſoph. But though 
the Czar Peter did not live to finiſh the laſt canal, he had 
made another between the river Woronets, and another 
river which falls into the Wolga, whereby the Don had 
a communication with it; and both thoſe rivers are deep 
enough to carry ſhips of conſiderable burthen down to 
the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas: however, the loſing of 
Aſoph has made the navigation of the Ruſſians to the 
Euxine ſea impracticable. | 8 1 
DOORGUZZES. One of the kinds of callicoes imported 
| by the Engliſh Eaſt India company, the piece being about 
J ( | | 
DOOSOOTIES. Another kind of callico2s imported by 
the ſame company, the piece being about 15 yards. 


 DORDONNE. A river of France, which riſes in the 


mountain of Auvergne; and, running weſt through the 
province of Guienne, falls into the river Garonne 12 
miles below Bourdeaux. See Garonne. it 


'DOREAS. A kind of muſlin, brought from the Eäſt In- 


dies, particularly from Bengal, both coarſe and fine, 
ſtriped and chequered ; the length of the piece being 
uſually about 16 ells long, and 7-8ths in breadtd. 


Indies, being 16 ells long, and 3-Aths broad. 
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the outſide, and white within; of a ſweet taſte, but aſ- 
tringent, and accompanied with ſome viſcoſity; its fi- 
gure in the ground reſembling the ſcorpion's tail; and 
its leaves-are broad, not unlike the plantane, or wild cu- 
cumber ; being thought to be a ſovereign counter-poiſon 
for mankind, and a mortal poiſon for quadrupeds ; its 
ood choice conſiſting in its Jargeneſs, and being well 
cleared of filaments, not worm-eaten, and, when broken, 
of a very white colour ; which is uſually brought from 
the mountains of Switzerland, Germany, Provence, and 

Languedoc. | 

DORSER. A pannier, or baſket, to carry goods on horſe- 
back. 

DORT, or Dordrecht. A city of the United Provinces, 
in the province of Holland, fituated in 4 deg. 40 min. 
of E. lon. and 51 deg. 47 min. of N. lat. on an iſland 
in the river Maes, 10 miles E. of Rotterdam. See United 
Provinces. 

DOUBLA. A filver coin ſtruck at Algiers, or Tunis, 
worth about 2's. 54 d. ſterling. 

DOUBLE. What is worth twice as much as another : 
thus a double piſtole, a double louis, a double rial, a 
double ducat, are gold or ſilver coins worth twice as much 
as the ſimple pieces. 

DOUBLER. A perſon who works with a throwſter, and 
twines or doubles two or more threads of ſilk together, 
for the uſe of ſewing. | 

DOUBLING a Cape, or Point, in navigation, ſignifies the 
coming up with it, paſſing by it, and leaving it behind 
the ſhip. | 

The Portugueſe pretend to be the firſt that ever doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, under their Admiral Vaſquez 
de Gama: but there are accounts in hiſtory, particularly 
in Herodotus, of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, and other 
nations, having done the ſame many centuries before. 

DOUBLON, or Doublcon. A Spaniſh coin, being the 

double of a piſtole, or worth two piſtoles : but there are 

alſo double doublons current for 31. 128. See Piſtole. 

DOUDOU. A copper coin, current in ſome parts of the 
caſt, particularly at Surat and Pondicherry, 4 of which 

are worth about a halfpenny. | | 

DOVER. An Engliſh borough, port-town, and caſtle, 
in the county of Kent, ſituated in x deg. 25 min. of E. 
lon. and 51 deg, 10 min. of N. lat. on a rock, op- 
polite to Calais in France; for the repair of whoſe pier, 
and of Rye harbour, a duty of 1 d. a ton is to be levied 
pi All ſhipping, thaugh not without ſome exceptions. 

DOUGLAS. A port-town on the coaſt of the iſle of Man, 

ſituated in 4 deg. 25 min. of W. lon. and 54 deg. 7 


min. of N. lat. equally diſtant from the Engliſh, Scotch, 


and Iriſh ſhores, being the beſt harbour in the iſland. 


„ HOUILLARD. A meaſure uſed at Bourdeaux, and in 


moſt parts of Guienne, in France, for meaſuring Engliſh 
and Scotch coals, 9 of which make a ton. | 
DOULEBSAIS, or Mulmuls. A kind of muſlin, See 
Mulmuls. | | | 
DOUTIS. White cotton cloths, pretty coarſe, and brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, particularly from Surat, which are 
ſometimes confounded with the Sauvaguzes, or Sau- 
vagogis; their length being 14. ells, or thereabouts, and 
the breadth from 5-1 6ths of an ell, to 1 ell and 1-16th. 
DOWLASS. A coarſe, ſtrong ſort of linen, principally 
manufactured in Germany, and uſed to make ſhirts, or 
ſhifts, for hard-working people; the ſingle or demi- 
piece containing about 26 ells Engliſh, and the double 
piece about 52 ells; the former being 3-4ths wide, and 
the latter 7-8ths. : DE | | 
DOWN. The ſhorteſt, ſmootheſt, ſofteſt, and moſt de- 
lcate feathers of birds, growing on their neck, and a 
part of their ſtomach. 

Though there are ſcarce any birds, but down may, and is 
in effe& extracted from, particularly from thoſe called do- 
meſtic birds ; yet ſwans, geeſe, and ducks, are thoſe that 

furniſh moſt, and the beſt 3 which are carefully every 


_ © year ftripped off, without any perceptible prejudice; the 
dawn, on the contrary, becoming thereby more ſoft and 


thick. | 
_ Geeſe are plucked three times in the year; towards the 
end of May, about Midſummer, and at the latter end of 
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Auguſt ; but chiefly when the feathers are ripe, that i: 

when they are perceived to fall of themſelves. s 

The down of dead birds is in the leaſt efteem, upon x: 

count of the blood imbibed by the quill; which putrif 

ing, communicates an offenſive ſmell to the feather and 
takes ſome time to evaporate ; for which reaſon live bine 
ſhould not be ſtripped till their feathers are ripe, leſt * 
ſame ſmeil might happen, and vermin be thereby engen. 
dered. } | 
Down is a commodity of moſt countries: but that in 
moſt repute throughout Europe, either for fine 
lightſomeneſs, or warmth, is called ederdon, or edre 
which comes from Denmark, Sweden, and other 
thern countries. See Ederdon, and Feather. 

Oftrich's Down, called otherwiſe oftriches hair, and ſome. 
times, but corruptly, oftriches wool, is of two fort; . 
whereof that called ſimply the fine of oftrich is uſed by 

hatters in the manufacture of common hats; and that 
called coarſe of oftrich ſerves for the making of liſt for fine 
white cloth, which are to be dyed black. See O/rich, - 

DOWNS. A bank, or elevation of ſand, gathered by the 
ſea, and formed along its ſhores, which ſerves it 28 3 
barrier. The Downs are particularly uſed for a remark. 
able road for ſhips on the Engliſh coaſt, along the eaſtern 
part of the county of Kent, from Dover to the North 
foreland, where the Britiſh flects uſually aſſemble; the 
road having excellent anchorage, and being well defended 
by the caſtles of Sandwich, Deal, and Dover: but the 
Downs have been held to be neither port, place, or creek, 

of the realm, within the act of tonnage and poundage. 
See Navigation. 

DOZEN, or Doſen, generally ſignifies the number 12; but 
ſeveral commodities have 13 or 14 to the dozen, and 12 
dozen make a groſs. See Tale. | 

DRAB, among failors, a ſmall top-fail ; and it is alſo an 
extraordinary ſort of woollen cloth, chiefly worn in the 
winter-time. | 

DRABLER, among mariners, is a ſmall fail, uſed where 
the courſe and bonnet are not deep enough to cloath the 
maſt, Os CATE WL TS 

DRACH M, or Dram. The 16th part of an ounce avoir- 
dupois ; but with apothecaries it is only the 8th. part of 

an ounce, being equal to 3 ſcruples, or 60 grains. 

DRAGEES, or Sugar-plumbs. See Confects. 

DRAGOMAN, or Drogman. A term of general uſe through 
the eaſt, for an interpreter, whoſe office is to facilitate 
commerce between the Aſiatics and the Europeans, 


neſs, 
don, 
nor- 


DRAGONS's bload, Sanguis Draconis, in medicine, a reſinous 


ſubſtance, brought from the eaſt, of conſiderable uſe asan 


agglutenant againſt fluxes. The genuine dragon's blood 


is the juice, or reſin, of a large tree, called dracoarbor, 
growing in Africa and America, as well as in China; the 
reſin being of a dark red, and eaſily diſſolving when 
brought towards the fire : if caſt into the fire, it flames, 


burt diſſolves with much difficulty in any liquor. There 


is alſo a counterfeit dragon's blood, made of the gum of 
the cherry, or almond-tree, diſſolved and boiled in a tinc- 
ture of Brazil wood ; but this is of no uſe, except for ex: 
ternal diſeaſes of horſes. 7 7 
DRAGS. Pieces of timber faſtened together, more gene- 
rally called floats, for carrying ſome ſorts of burthen down 
a river; alſo any thing that hangs over the fide of a ſhip, 
as an impediment to her ſailing freely. See Fat. 


DRAM. A ſmall quantity of any ſpirituous liquor, uſually 


drank out of a glaſs, now prohibited to be retailed by 
diſtillers; it is alſo a weight, being the ſame as the 
drachm. See!Spiriturus liquors, and Drachm. 
DRAP, or Drab. A particular kind of woollen cloth. 


DR ae-de-Berry. A freeze, or thick, ſtrong, warm cloth, 


fit for winter- wear. | | 

DRAPER. A vender, or ſeller of cloth, either linen ot 
woollen. See Linen draper, and Woollin-draper. 

DRAPERS company of London, was incorporated, by letters 
patent of Henry VI. in 1439, by the title of The maſter, 
wardens, brethren, and ſiſters, of the guild, or fraternity, 
of the bleſſed Mary the Virgin, of the myſtery of drape! 
of the city of London: at which time their arms were 
granted by Sir William Brugges, garter king at arms, 
and confirmed by Clarencieux king at arms, in 1 . bs 
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This fraternity is governed by a maſter, 4 wardens, and 
30 aſſiſtants ; the number of members upon the livery 
being 140, whoſe fine on admittance is 25 J. 'They have 
a magnificent hall in Throgmorton-ftreet, to manage 
their affairs in, and they pay to charitable uſes about 
4.000 l. a-year. ; : We: . 
DRAVE. A large navigable river, riſing in the archbi- 
ſhopric of Saltzburg, in Germany; it runs ſouth-eaſt 
through the province of Stirria, and, continuing the ſame 
courſe, divides Hungary from Sclavonia ; after which it 
falls into the river Danube, at Efſeck, See Danube. 


DRAUGHT, in trade, is ſa much goods as are carried 


upon one carriage at a time: it is alſo an allowance made 
in the weighing of commodities ; being the ſame as clough. 
Sce Clough. 

It alſo implies ſo much goods as ate carried upon one car- 
riage at a time; likewiſe the demand, ſale, or diſpoſal, of 
any commodity i; ſo called. ons 

In navigation, it is the depth of a ſhip in the water, when 
under fail. 


DRAW. A ſhip is ſaid to draw ſo much water, according 


to the number of feet ſhe ſinks into it : thus, if 15 feet 
from the bottom of her be under water, or if ſhe ſink into 
the water 15 feet perpendicularly, ſhe is faid to draw 15 
feet water; and according as ſhe draws more or leſs, ſhe 
is ſaid to be of more or leſs draught. 


DPrAw-back, in commerce, is the repaying to a merchant 


the duties or cuſtoms he has paid at the importing foreign 
goods, upon his exporting them again. 
The intention of the Britiſh legiſlature in allowing of 
drawbacks, was certainly for the promotion of trade in the 
ſame manner as they granted bounties ; for, by draw- 
backs, the merchant is encouraged to export ſuch Britiſh 
manufactures, as are liable to duties, with a view to ſell 
them cheaper than foreigners : beſides, when foreign 
merchandiſes have continued here three years, the Britiſh 
merchant is alſo encouraged by the drawbacks, to export 
them to ſuch foreign countries where they are wanted; 


which makes the advantage of the freight ſo much clear 


profit to the kingdom, beſides the profit accruing to the 
merchant. | | | Poem Ayr 

If foreign goods and merchandiſes, which have been re- 
eularly imported into Great Britain, and for which all 
Cuties have been duly paid, are again regularly exported 
to foreign parts, within three years from the importation, 
accounting from the maſter's report of the ſhip, they are 
inti:led to a drawback; or repayment, either of the whole, 
or part of the duties paid, unleſs they are ſuch goods as 


are particularly excepted : and all allowances and abate- 


ments upon, or out of, any duties now in force, are to con- 
tinue till thoſe duties ceaſe. | s 
The oaths of merchants importing and exporting, re- 
quired to obtain the drawback of foreign goods, affirm- 
ing the truth of the officer's certificate of the entry and 
due payment of the duties, may be made by the agent or 
huſband of any corporation or company, or by the en 
ſervant of any merchant, uſually employed in making his 
entries, and paying his cuſtoms: but no allowance is 
nude for any foreign goods exported to the iſle of 
Man, 155 "hag | 


If any foreign goods entered outwards, ſhould be fraudu- 


lently ſhipped out, being leſs in quantity and value than 
is expreſſed in the importer's certificate, the goods therein 
mentioned, or their value, are forfeited, and no draw- 
back to be allowed for the ſame. 5 


Foreign goods entered outwards by certificate, in order to 


obtain che drawback, not ſhipped and exported, or re- 
landed in Great Britain, unleſs in caſe of diſtreſs, to ſave 
them from, periſhing, which muſt be immediately ſigni- 


fied to the officers of the cuſtoms, are to loſe the benefit 


of the drawback, and are forfeited, or their value, with 
the veſſel, and boats, horſes and carriages, employed in 
the relanding thereof : and the perſons concerned in the 
unſhipping and relanding, or to whoſe hands the goods 
ſhall knowingly come, or by whoſe privity, knowledge, 
or direction, they are relanded, are to forfeit double the 
mount of the drawback, to be ſued for within five years 
aiter the commiſſion of the offence. Oe Eg 
Officers of the cuſtoms conniving at, or aſſiſting in any 
fraud relating to certificate goods, beſides other penalties, 


” 
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ate to forfeit their office, be rendered incapable, and ſut- 
fer ſix months impriſonment, without bail or mainprize, 
Maſters, or other perſons belonging to any ſhip, atfiſting 
in, or conniving at the fraudulent relanding of ſuch goods, 
beſides other penalties, are to ſuffer ſix months impriſon- 
ment, without bail or mainprize. 
Bonds given for the exportation of certificate goods to 
Ireland, muſt not be delivered up, nor drawback allowed 
for any goods, till a certificate under the hands and ſeals 
of the collector, comptroller, and ſurveyor of the cuſtoms, 
or any two of them, of ſome port in Ireland, is produced, 
teſtifying the landing: the condition of the bonds being 
to produce ſuch certificate in ſix months from the date 
thereof. All which different regulations were enacted by 
the ſtatutes of the 13th and x4th of Charles II. the 2d, 
3d, and 8th of Anne, the 3d, 5th, 8th, gth, 11th, and 
12th of George I. and the 2d of George II. 


For the computation of what is to be drawn back, ſee 


book of Rates; and for the proper regulations relating 

thereto, ſee the rules, &c. for the advancement of trade, 
&c. under the article of Cuſtoms, and alſo Debenture. 

DRAWING S a bill of exchange, is the writing, ſigning, 
and giving it the perſon who has already paid the value, 
or content thereof, to receive it in another place; but a 
perſon ſhould never draw a bill of exchange, unleſs he 
is well aſſured it will be accepted and paid. See Eæ- 
change. | | 

DRAwING-fable. A board to put a ſheet of paper upon, 
for the more convenient making of draughts, being very 
uſeful in navigation for conſtructing charts. 

DRAY. A ſtrong, low, open carriage, particularly uſed by 
brewers for carrying beer to their cuſtomers, 


DRAYMEN. See Carmen. 


DREDGER, or Oyſter fiſherman. See Oyſter Fiſhery. 
DREGS. The bottom, ſettling, or waſte part of any li- 
quid; likewiſe the dirty, waſte, or impure part of any 
commodity. ; | 
DRESDEN. A city of Germany, capital of the electorate 
of Saxony, ſituated on the river Elbe, in 13 deg. 36 min, 
of E. lon. and 51 deg. of N. lat. Sce Germany. 
DRESS, is to prepare leather for uſe, by the leather- 
dreſſers, | 


DRESSER. A perſon who dreſſes any kind of commodity, | 


ſuch as a leather-dreſſer, taw-dreſſer, or flax-dreſſer. 
DRIBLET, in trade, is ſometimes ſaid, by way of deri- 
ſion, when a ſmall part is made in payment of a large 
ſum. | 
DRIED . See Fiſhery. ITT 
DRIFT, in navigation, ſuch things as float upon the wa- 


ter, without a perſon to guide them, or without being 


faſtened to any thing : thus a ſhip, when deſerted by- her 
crew at ſea, is ſaid to be a-drift z and a boat is ſaid to be 
ſent a-drift, when put off from the ſhore without any 
perſon in her. Ek | ID 
DRI Tail, in a ſhip, a fail uſed underwater, veered out 
right a-head, by ſheets, as other ſails are; its uſe being 
to keep the head of the ſhip right upon the ſea, in a 
ſtorm; and to hinder a ſhip from driving too faſt in a 
current; with which view it is generally uſed by fiſher- 
men, eſpecially in the north-fea. _ 1 2 


D&1FT-way, is the ſame with Lee-way. „5 
DRILL, in the manufactures, is to pierce, bore, or make 
bhuoles, in iron, ſteel, braſs, or any other metal, with an 


inſtrument called a drill. 


DRILLING. A linen cloth, the piece containing about 
: | 
DR 


Fn Engliſh. 

NO, A port town of Turky, ſituated in 20 deg. of E. 
lon. and 42 deg. of N. lat. on a bay of the Adriatic, to 
which it gives name, See Turky. 

DRIPPING. The fat that falls from meat roaſted before 
the fire, uſed for making candles. | 

DRIVE, in the ſea- language. A ſhip is ſaid to drive, when 
an anchor being let fall, it will not hold her faſt, but 


that ſhe fails away with the tide, or wind; for the pre- 
vention of which, the beſt way is to veer out more cable, 


becauſe the more cable ſhe has, the ſurer and ſafer ſne 
rides, or elſe to let fall more anchors. 
is a-hull, or a- try, they ſay, ſhe drives to leeward, or in 


with the ſhore, according to the way ſhe makes. 
DRIVER. A perſon employed by graziers and drovers, 


for 


Alſo when a ſhip 
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for driving cattle from one town to another: but it is 
moſt particularly applied to waggoners, and the drivers 
of other carriages. | 

DROGHEDA. A port-town of Ireland, in the county of 
Lowth, and province of Leinſter, ſituated on the river 
Boyne, 5 miles W. of the Iriſh channel, in 6 deg. 30 
min. of W. lon. and 53 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. Sce 
Ireland. 

DROME DART. A kind of camel, ſmaller and weaker 
than the real camel. See Camel, and Caravan. 

DRON THEIM. A city and port-town of Norway, ca- 
pital of the province of Drontheim, ſituated in 10 deg. 
30 min. of E. lon. and 64 deg. of N. lat. on a bay of 
the northern ocean. See Norway, included under Den- 
mark, 5 

DROPS, in chemical medicines, are ſuch as are uſually 
taken by dropping 20, 30, or 40 particles at a time in 

any liquid; as hartſhorn and others. | 

DROSS. The waſte, or ſcum of metals in flux; alſo the 
ſediment, or dirty-part, of ſugar, tobacco, and other 
goods, | | | 

DROVE. A large number, flock, or herd of cattle, great 
or ſmall, | | 

DROVERS. Such perſons as bring up cattle from Lin- 
colnſhire, and other diſtant parts, to London, for the 
ſaleſmen, graziers, and butchers. i 

DRUG, or Drugs, in commerce, a general name for all 
ſpices, and other commodities, brought from diſtant 
countries, of uſe in the buſineſs of medicine, dying, and 
the mechanic arts, | 
The drugs uſed in medicine are very numerous, and make 
the principal part of the commerce of cruggiſts ; of which 
ſome of them grow in England, France, and other Euro- 
pean countries ; but the greateſt part are brought from the 
Levant, and the Eaſt Indies. A general liſt of all theſe 
commodities would be endleſs; but ſome of the moſt eſ- 
ſential are, aloes, ambergreaſe, aſſa fœtida, antimony, 
balſams, bezoar, borax, benjoin, camphor, cantharides, 

cardamum, caſſia, caſtoreum, coloquintida, civet, coral, 
cubebs, coffee, cocoa, gums animæ, armoniac, adra- 
ganth, elemi, gutta, labdanum, opopanax, ſagapenum, 

ſandarac, jalap, lacca, manna, maſtic, myrrh, muſk, 
opium, pearls, quinquina, hellebore, galanga, zedoary, 
rhubarb, ſarſaparilla, ſtorax, galbanum, ſanguis draconis, 
ſenna, ſperma ceti, ſpica nardi, ſcammony, ſal ammo- 
niac, tamarinds, tea, turpentine, turbith, tutia, and ſe- 
veral others mentioned in the book of rates, under the 
article Rate. But for a particular deſcription thereof, re- 
ference muſt be had under their reſpeCtive articles. 
The drugs uſed by dyers are of two kinds; colouring, 
which give a dye or colour; and non-colouring, which 
only diſpoſe the ſtuffs to take the colours the better, or to 


render the colours more ſhining. Of the firſt kind are, 


paſtels, woad, indigo, kermes, cochineal, madder, tu- 
meric, and others: of the ſecond kind are, allum, tartar, 
arfenic, realgal, ſaltpetre, common ſalt, ſal gemmæ, ſal 
ammoniac, cryſtal of tartar, agaric, ſpirit of wine, urine, 
pewter, iron, bran, ſtarch, lime, aſhes, and others. 
There is a third ſort of drugs, which anſwer both inten- 
tions; as the root, bark, and leaf of the walnut-tree, 
_ galls, copperas, and other things. See Dying. 
Drugs, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of rated, and unrated; the former being ſuch 


whoſe duties on importation are particularly ſpecified in 


the book of rates; and the latter are thoſe which are ſo 
called by the act of the 3d and 4th of Queen Anne, 


whereby they were to pay for every 20s. of their values, 


according to the different circumſtances of importation 
therein mentioned ; for it mult be obſerved, that the Bri- 
tiſh legiſlature have exempted moſt of the drugs uſed in 
dying from any duties of importation. See Book of Rates, 
and Dying, | OT 


Duc, is uſed alſo to ſignify things of little value; expoſed 


co ſale; and it is alſo a term, among fan-makers, for 
-,-a compoſition of gum arabic, and ſome other ingredients, 
uſed for laying gold or ſilver leaves on their fans, and for 
ſuch other uſes, 15 55 L eee 

DRUGGET, is a ſort of ſtuff, very thin and narrow, 
© uſually all wool, and ſometimes half wool and half ſilk, 


WT 


' DUCAT, A coin, both of gold and ſilver, current in ſeve- 
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having ſometimes the: whale, but more uſually without. 
and woven on a worſted chain. See St,. ; 
DRUGGIST, or Drug ter. A perſon who 'principal] 
deals in foreign gums, roots, plants, and other drugs, 50 
the uſe of phyſicians, apothecaries, and chemiſts, Hi; 
buſineſs is to buy up all manner of uncompounded drugs 
both foreign and domeſtic, in large quantities; which he 
ſells to the apothecary, who compounds them ; yet the 
druggiſt generally compounds drugs for ſale in his own 
ſhop, like the apothecary. But the druggiſt is not ſup. 
poſed to know any thing of the ufes or properties of 
drugs; becauſe he only buys them as a merchant, and 
diſpoſes of them as a commodity, without any reſpect to 
their particular uſes, He is acquainted with the outward 
marks, and figns of good, and freſh drugs, what are 
proper to be bought, the quantities neceſſary for the mar- 
ket, and prices which are commonly given for them; tho' 
this varies, according to the demand, as in other com- 
modities : but that the public may not be impoſed on, 
there is a printed bill weekly handed about in London, 
containing the common price of drugs, like the price of 
ſtocks and exchange. The druggiſts are under the in- 
ſpection of the college of phyſicians; and they not only 
ſupply the apothecaries of London with drugs, but the 
country-apothecaries are alſo chiefly ſupplied by the drug- 
gifts of London. : | 
DRY. Any thing that has none, or little moiſture : thus, in 
the Britiſh cuſtoms, dry goods are all kinds of drugs and 
cloths. See Duty. 
Dry confecis, See Confeets: 
DRx doch. See Dock. | 
DR ducking. See Ducking. 
DR gosds. See Dry Goods. 
DRy meaſure. See Meaſure. | | 
DR alter, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in ſelling - 
dyes or colours for the dyers moſtly, and ſometimes dif- 
fer little from the oilman, The blue-maker alſo keeps a 
ſhop ſomewhat like the dry-ſalter, where he ſells dyes 
and ſtarch, particularly a. ſpecies of blue dye moſtly uſed 
by the callico-printers. OTE DOTS 
DUBELTIES. A current coin of Holland, worth + of a 
ſtiver, or a halfpenny and -; ſterling. | 
DUBLIN. The capital of the province of Leinſter, and 
of the kingdom of Ireland, ſituated in 6 deg. 25 min, of 
W. lon. and 53 deg. 16 min. of N. lat. at the mouth of 
the river Liflee, near the Iriſh channel, 60 miles W. of 
Holy-head in Wales, and 270 miles N. W. of London, 
See Ireland. 1 | | 


ral ſtates of Europe, particularly Germany and Italy. 
Ps iThe gold ducat 


Sterling» 


Of Holland, coined at legem imperii, and the s . 
ducats of Campen in Holland, are each of 


them worth —_ - - 9 
Of the Biſhop of Bamberg — 9 
The double ducat of the Elector of Hanover 18 4. 
The ducat of ditto = - 9 
%%ù;. dUil. 8 
Of Sweden and Denmark, each — 9 
„„ % % ne Eb 
Of Hungarß — | — % : 


Of Tranſylvania _ „„ 

The double ducats of Hungary, Caſtile, Portu- 
gal, Venice, Florence, and Genoa, each 

Single ducats of the ſame places 8 


Double ducats of ſeveral forms in Germany 


* 


— 


Single ducats of the ſame places 
Of Beſancon and Zurich „ 
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| Silver ducat. 


Ducat, or cruſado of Portugal, is worth 

Tbe old ducat of Venicſe 
Ihe half ducat of ditto _ 
The ducat de banco of Naples — 
Tbe half ditto | 
The ducat of Florence and Leghorn _ 
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DucarT, is alſo a money of accompt in ſeveral cities of Italy; 
as at Naples, Venice, and Bergamo, being of the ſame 
value as the ſilver coin. 

DUCATOON. A gold coin ſtruck and current in Hol- 
land, worth 20 guil lers, or 1 J. 15 s. ſterling. 

Duc Aro, is alſo a ſilver coin, ſtruck for the moſt part 
in Italy. There are likewiſe filver ducatoons of Flanders, 
and Holland; as alſo others of the Prince of Orange: all 
which are much about the ſame weight and fineneſs, 
weighing one ounce one pennyweight. | 
The ſilver ducatoon of Flanders is worth 5s. 6 d. .15 
ſterling; of Holland 5 8. 5 d. .69 ; of Cologne 5 s. 5 d. 
2; and of Savoy 5 8. 3 d. £ 

DucaTooN, is alfo a nam in Helland for the pieces of 3 


guilders, whereof there are two ſorts ; the old worth 63 
ſtivers, or 5 8. 5 £d. ſterling; and the new worth 60 


ſtivers, or 5 8. 2d. ſterling: theſe laſt having for dimi- 


nutions halfs, thirds, and Feurths ; and were almoſt all 


coined from the bullion brought from England. 
DUCK, or Helland's Duck, is a kind of Dutch fail-cloth 
the piece or bolt containing uſually about 28 ells Engliſh. 


DU CE ING, is a puniſhment for ſeamen ; who are thrown 


into the ſea from the top of the yard of the main · maſt 
ſeveral times, according to the quality of their offence; 
and ſometimes a cannon- ball is faſtened to their feet, to 
make them fall with more rapidity. There is alſo a kind 
of dry-ducking, wherein the patient is only ſuſpended by 
a rope, a few yards above the ſurface of the water, which 
is a ſpecies of ſtrapada; and in both caſes the puniſhment 
is uſually made public by the diſcharge of a cannon. 
DUE. What remains unpaid of a debt; alſo the right or 
property of a perſon for work done; likewiſe the fee or 


reward to be given to public officers, as thoſe of cuſtoms. 


DUERO, or Duro A river of Portugal, riſing in the 


N. E. of Old Caſtile in Spain, and running from E. to 


W. through that province by Valladolid: it then croſſes 
the province of Leon, paſſing by Toro and Zamora; and 
entering Portugal at Miranda, runs S. dividing the king- 
doms of Spain and Portugal; then, turning W. eroſſes 
Portugal, and falls into the Atlantic ocean at Oporto. 
DUN. A ſort of brown colour. E EOTI4 


Dun, in trade, is to teaze, or frequently go after a perſon 


for a debt. 2 a | LON 
DUNDALK. A port-town of Ireland, in the county of 


Lowth, and province of Leinſter, ſituated in 6 deg. 40 


min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 5 min. of N. lat. on a bay 
of the Iriſh ſea, to which it gives its name. See Ireland. 
DUNG. A ſmall Perſian weight ; 3600 dungs, or there- 
abouts, making the batman of Tauris, or 7 lb. Engliſh 
avoirdupoiſe; and near 7200 dungs make the batman of 
Chahi, or 13 1b. Engliſh avoirdupoiſe. See Batman. 
Duxs, is likewiſe a ſmall ſilver coin ſtruck and current in 
Perſia, worth about 3 halfpence ſterling, | 


Duxs, is alſo ordure, filth, ſoil, or manure, ſo prepared that 


it is proper to lay or ſpread on the earth, to render it more 


fertile; being abſolutely neceſlary in agriculture and gar- 
dening. : oye ro "i 


DUNGARRES. White cotton claths, or callicges brought | 


from Surat, the piece being 14 ells long, and # broad. 


DUNGARVAN. A port-town of the county of Water- 


ford in Ireland, ſituated in 7 deg of W. lon. and 52 deg. 
of N. lat. on a bay of the ſame name. 
4 A cape, or point of land, on the coaſt of 
Kent, 5 miles S. of Romney. * f 


DUNKIRK. A port-town of the F ranch a ea. 


lituated in 2 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 56 deg- 36 min. 
of N. lat. on the Engliſh channel, at the mouth of the 
river Coln. See French Netherlands. _ _ 


DUNNEGAL Bay, lies on the coaſt of Dunnegal in Ire- 
on ten miles N. of Baliſhannon. _ 


NNOSE. A Cape on the 8. coaſt of the Ile of Wight. 
IMO. A thing divided into 12 parts; as a ſheet 
of paper into 12 leaves, from whence this Kind of books 


are named. 


4 e oo RIG. 
* exact copy or counterpart. of a letter, 
or 4226 e r een, 
40. A port-town of Turky, in the province of 
Albania, ſituated on the E. ſide of the gulph of Venice, in 
20 Leg. 10 min. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 37 min. of N. lat. 
-AGRA. A ſtriped blue and white cotton, brought 


A King who truly loves his ſubjects 
plant abundance in his dominions, will ſpare no pains to 


leave all the profit to his ſub) 
of it ; well convinced that | 
tage from it, by | the great riches it will bring into his 


DUT 
from the Eaſt Indies, 11 ells in length, and half an eli in 
breadth. | | | 
DUST. The fine powder that any gum or herb is reduced 
to when dry and pulveriſed. b 
Lead DusT. See Lead. . 
DUTCH Republic, Dutch America, and Dutch Iſlands. See 
United Provinces. | 


DoTcn companies of Trade. See Eaſt India Company, e 


India company, North company, and Turty company. 
Durch Netherlands. See Netherlands. 


DUTY, in policy and commerce, an impoſt or tax, laid 


by authority of a prince, or ſtate, on merchandiſes, and 
commodities, either exported from their own country, 
imported from abroad, or conſumed at home, towards 
ſupporting the ex pences of the government. The duties 
on various commodities are infinite: but the principal 
are thoſe of exportation and importation, paid on the 
bringing in, or carrying out, of the ſeveral kinds of goods, 
animals, and even perſons; agreeable to the tariffs ſettled 
between the reſpective nations. See Cu//oms and Exciſe. 
It is neceffary that duties ſhould be levied for the main- 
tenance of government; but then they ſhould be laid as 
tenderly as poſhble upon the articles of trade, and the 


labour of working people. Let it be conſidered, that it 


would be to no purpoſe for the rich and great men to ſay, 
that they have no obligation to thoſe who labour for them, 
becauſe their particular intereſt puts them in motion. 
This is true; but is their work therefore of leſs advantage 
to the ſuperior claſs? God, to whom only it belongs to 
produce good from evil itſelf, makes even ule of the ava- 
rice of ſome men for the benefit of others. It is with 
this view providence. has eſtatliſhed ſo wonderful a di- 
verſity of conditions among men, and has diftributed the 
goods of life with ſo prodigious an inequality. If all 
men were eaſy and opulent in their fortunes, who would 
give himſelf the trouble to till the earth, to dig in the 
mine, or to croſs the ſeas ? Poverty, or avarice, charge 
| themſelves with theſe laborious but uſeful toils. From 
whence it is manifeſt, that all mankind, rich or poor, 
powerful or impotent, kings or ſubjects, have a mutual 
_ dependance on each other for the demands of life; the 
poor not being able to live without the fortunes of the 


rich, nor the rich without-the labour of the poor: but it 


is commerce, ſubſiſting from theſe different intereſts, 
which ſupplies mankind with all their neceſſities, and at 
the ſame time with all their conven ences: therefore it 
ſhould never be checked, eſpecially in a country entirely 
dependant upon trade, by heavy duties and impoſitions: 


for trade is certainly one of the parts of government, 


capable of contributing the moſt to the riches and plenty 

of a ſtate; and therefore merits the particular attention of 

. princes and their miniſter rss. 
„and endeavours to 

make traffic flouriſn, and ſucceed in them without diffi- 

culty. It is a maxim generally received, that commerce 

demandòs only liberty and protection: liberty within wiſe 

reſtrictions, in not tying down ſuch as exerciſe it to the 


obſervance of inconvenient, burthenſome, and frequently 
uſeleſs regulations; protection in granting them all the 
ſupports they have occaſion for. An intelligent and well 
inclined prince will intermeddle only in commerce, to 
_ baniſh fraud and bad arts from it by ſeverity, and will 


eas, who have the trouble 
e ſhall find ſufficient advan- 


dominiananðꝛ˙ ä ers 48 51 
In treaties of commerce, whenever they are negotiated 
between Great Britain and other nations, care ſhould. be 
taken that the duties and cuſtoms ſhould be reciprocal in 


both countries, and ſuch at leaſt as may make the Britiſn 
exports equal the imports from the other nation; ſo that 
a balance of money ſhould not be iſſued out of Great 
Britain to pay for the goods and merchandiſes of other 
countries; and that no greater numbers of landholders 
and manufacturers ſhould be deprived of their revenues 
ariſing from the product of the lands, and the labour of 
the people, by foreign · importations, than in other coun- 


tries by Britick exportations to thoſe countries. 
We may perceive, that the ſame rules which help us to 
4 ; | 3H — ths judge 
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judge by what trade we gain or loſe, will direct us what 
duties are neceſſary, and what treaties of commerce are 


gainful, or otherwiſe ; and may be ſhortly ſummed up 


in this manner. If a treaty of commerce is likely to add 


to our capital ſtock ; if it ſhall add to the rents of our 


landed gentlemen ; if it ſhall increaſe the employments 
and ſubſtance of the poor ; it muſt of courſe be beneficial, 
On the contrary, if it does not make the cuſtoms and 
duties reciprocal in both countries; if it diminiſhes our 
gold and filver ; if it ſhall prove a means of introducing 
the product of other countries to interfere with our on; 
if it ſhall leſſen the demand of our own manufactures at 
our own or foreign markets, and bring our manufacturers 
to the pariſh and lands for their ſubſiſtence ; ſuch a treaty 
muſt be pernicious to the intereſt of the kingdom, by lay- 
ing duties on foreign goods erroneouſly. ; 

The increaſe and ſupport of our foreign trade was the 
Chief care of our wiſe anceſtors; from whence has aroſe 
all thoſe animal ſpirits, thoſe ſprings of riches, which 


have enabled us to ſpend ſo many millions for the prefer- 


vation of our liberties ; and we ought rather to take mea- 
ſures for the ſake of our poſterity, than ſuffer any branches 
of our trade to be loaded with exceſſive duties, which muſt 
infallibly bring on the greateſt grievance to the Britiſh 
nation. 

But how greatly have the Britiſh merchants and manu- 
facturers, owners of ſhips and freighters, been burthened 
with high duties of cuſtoms and exciſes, is evident to any 


perſon who conſiders what duties were exiſting before the 
revolution, which is repreſented under the article of C/ 


toms : but it is ſtrange that the inſeparable affinity there 
is between the landed and the trading intereſt was never 
duly conſidered, when it is even a demonſtration, that it 
cannot go ill with trade but land will fall, nor ill with 
land but trade will feel it. They mutually furniſh each 
other with all the meafures and conveniencies of life : 


the land ſupplies the traders with corn, cattle, wool, and 
generally all the materials either for their ſubſiſtance or 


their riches : the traders in return provide the gentlemen 


with houſes, cloaths, and many other things, without 


which their life at leaſt would be uncomfortable: yet 


theſe very intereſts have been always clafhing: the traders 
conſidered every high duty upon any part of their trade, 


as proceeding from jealouſy in the gentlemen: of their 


tivalling them too faſt, and they were often enemies on 


this account : the gentlemen, on the other hand, thought 
they could never lay too great a burthen upon trade ; though 
in every thing they eat, drink, and wear, they are fure 
to beat the greateſt part themſelves. | 
It was long ago ſaid, by Doctor Davenant, that many 
in their debates and councils, ſeem to have no other view 
and aim, than to promote the immediate intereſt of land; 
and are always more warm in the concerns of it, and 
more indifferent and careleſs in what relates to trade, than 


perhaps is conſiſtent with the welfare and ſafety of this 


kingdom. Such perſons ſhould conſider, that when a 
nation is running to decay and ruin, the merchant and 
monied man will be ſure to ſtarve laſt, Obſerve it where 
they will, the decays that come upon, and bring ruin to 


any country, conſtantly firſt fall upon land; and though 


the country gentleman, (who, as Mr. Locke obferves, 


uſually ſecurely relies upon ſo much a year as was given 


at his marriage-ſetttement,. and thinks his land an im- 
moveable fund for ſuch an income,) be not very forward 
to think ſo; yet this, nevertheleſs, is an undoubted truth, 
that he is more concerned in trade, and ought to take a 
greater care that it be well managed and preſerved, than 


even the merchant himſelf: for he will certainly find, 


when a decay of trade has carried one part of our money 
away out of the kingdom, and the other is kept in the 
harids 'of the merchants and tradeſmen, that no Jaws he 
can make, nor any little arts of ſhifting property among 
ourſelves, will bring it back to him again; but his rents 
will fall, and his income every day leſſen, till general 
induſtry and frugality, joined to a well- ordered trade, 
ſhall reſtore to the kingdom the riches and wealth it had 


formerly. 


Theſe duties may be divided into cuſtoms, exciſes and 


inland duties. 


of any commodities, and are under the management of the 


of 1s. 6 d. per chaldron or ton of coals imported into 
London, beſides all other duties then payable ; which was 


The publie revenue, during the reign of King Will. 118 
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Cuſtonis, are thoſe duties which are paid by the importer 
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commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, See Cuſtoms. 
Exciſes, are thoſe duties which are paid by the many. 
facturers, or retailers, of any commodities z being under 
the management of the commiſſioners, and governed by 
the laws of exciſe : or under particular commiſſioners 
armed with the powers of exciſe. See Eaciſe. 
Inland duties are thoſe which are paid by the retailers of 
any commodities ; but are under the management of par. 
ticular boards of commiſſioners, with officers appointed 
for collecting them. | N 
The duties, or chief branches of the revenues, accordin 
to a computation delivered to the houſe of commons at 
the beginning of the revolution, ſtood clear of all charges 
in the annual collection as follows. | 
'The tonnage and poundage, including the 
wood-farm, coal-farm, and ſalt- farm, was 


computed at - 1 - _ . 600,000 . 
The exciſe on beer and ale - = 666,383 
The hearth- money, at 2s. on every hearth, _ 

about - - - 245,000 
The poſt office, about - - 5. $5,000 
Impoſition upon wines and vinegar, about 10,000 


New impoſitions upon wine and vinegar, about 172, 901 
Duty on tobacco and ſu gar 148,861 

Duty on French linen, brandy, ſilk, &c. pro- 
duced - - - 57 
Small branches, as ſeizures, wine-licences, &c. 
Abouỹt - — - 60,000 
— ee, ent 


; In all. 2,001,855 


93,710 


To which may be added the coinage duty, being 10: 
a ton on wine, vinegar, cyder, or beer, and 20 8. a ton 
on brandy- wines, or ſtrong waters imported. Alſo a duty 


appropriated to the finiſhing of St. Paul's church in Lon - 
don. a | | 5 
But ſoon after the revolution, the nation paid dearly to 
its protector; a war was commenced, money was wanted, 
and for raiſing it new burthens were thrown upon our 
trade and manufactures : thus, for one inſtance only, in 
1696, a bill was rejected for laying a new duty of 121, 
12 8. per ton upon all wines to be paid by the retailer; 
and, inſtead thereof, an additional ſubſidy of tonnage and 
poundage was impoſed, whereby the rich appear to have 
made it their choice to load our trade and manufactures 
with additional duties, difficulties, and dangers, rather 
than load a branch of luxury with any new duty: and 
though this duty was wholly drawn back on exportation, 
yet the paying or bonding it diftreſſed the credit of the 
merchant, and prevented his extending his trade fo far as 
he might otherwiſe have done; beſides, as he muſt ex- 
port within a certain time, it often prevented his being 
able to wait for a proper market. | 
from the 5th of November 1688 to Lady-day 1702, pro- 
duced as follows: + 86,7 hl - 
ES 12256 
Exciſe me ee . r3,649,32 


Land-taxes - - - 19,174,059 
Polls 8 „ 2,8877649 
Promiſcuous tackeces 8 758085 
Divers other receipts » 4830915 

N IIæ an 58,698,686 


It ſhould be obſerved, that of the eight branches of the 
revenue, or duties, ſubſiſting at the revolution, four only 

were conſiderable, or foch as could load the merchant 
with any great advance of money upon importation 1 
exportation: for the coĩnage · duty, coal duty of London, 
exciſe on ſoreign liquors imported, and the duties of pr. 
fage and butlerage were fo inconſiderable, that they we'* 
hardly worth notice: but the many new branches ad 

during the reign of King William, efpecially — 


* 
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impoſts of 1690 and 1692, made the buſineſs of a mef- 
chant a petfect myſtery in Great Britain, and put every 
merchant to ſuch an advance of money for paying the 
duties upon importation, that a much greater ſtock of ready 
money was required for carrying on an extenſive com- 
merce, than was formerly neceſſary for the ſame purpoſe. 
It may be ſaid, that with reſpect to moſt of theſe duties; 
the merchant might give bond for the duty, which bond 
was to be vacated upon exportation: but as merchants 
are allowed at the rate of 10 per cent for prompt payment, 
no merchant will ever give bond for the duties, if he has 
money of his own, or can raiſe it upon his credit at legal 
interelt, for making prompt payment; therefore, the 
giving bond for the duty muſt be always an impeachment 
of a merchant's credit; and beſides, as he mu i have one 
or two friends to join with him in the bond, it ſubjects 


him to the inconvenience of troubling his friends, and 


the danger of being obliged to become ſecurity to others; 
for he who aſks muſt grant in his turn; and no man who 
ſands ſecurity for others can ever be ſure of his own cir- 


cumſtances, becauſe an extent may ſtrip him of all his 
property, when from his books he juſtly ſuppoſes himſelf 


to be in affluence. _ * ; 
Thus it is evident, that after theſe heavy duties were laid 


upon importationz no cautious dealer could carry on ſuch 


extenſive commerce as he might have done formerly upon 
the ſame ſtock of ready money. But to render this more 
plain, ſuppoſe a merchant has advice from a correſpondent 
in one foreign country, that a certain ſort of commodity 


is then very cheap in that country; and has advice, at 
the ſame time, from a correſpondent in another foreign 
country, that the ſame ſort of commodity is then, or ſoon 
will be, very dear in this country; ſo that 20 fer cent. 


profit may be made in a year or two, by purchaſing in 
one country, and ſending it to be fold in another: and 
ſuppoſe, that the merchant who has theſe advices, has 
10,000 l. ready money at command, and that he may 
import this commodity into Great Br'tain duty free : in 


theſe circumſtances, he will of courſe inveſt his whole 


10,000 J. in the purchaſe of this commodity ; and, by 


exporting it again, he will in a year or two add 2000 |. to 


his awn, and conſequently to the national ſtock of the 


| kingdom. But if he muſt pay at the rate of 5000 1. for 


dutics upon importation, he can inveſt but 66001. of his 
money-in the purchaſe of that commodity, and conſe- 
quently can add but 1320 1. either to his own ſtock, or the 


ſtock of the nation; becauſe he muſt reſerve money in 


his hands for paying the duties on importation. 


The'e duties muſt, therefore, cramp and diminiſh the 


trade of every individual; and, as the public conſiſts of 
the collective body of individuals, they muſt conſequently 


_ cramp and diminiſh the trade of the nation. But this 


of laying high duties on importation, was not the only 
injury done to trade; for by making thoſe duties a fund 
for borrowing money at intereſt, we diminiſhed the na- 
tional ſtock of money ready to be employed in trade, as 
we thereby furniſhed our rich monied men with an op- 
portunity to get an intereſt for their money, without 
lending to merchants and others employed in trade. To 


illuſtrate this, ſuppoſe the above mentioned merchant to 


have no ready money of his own, beſides what is neceſlary 


for carrying on the projecls of trade he is already engaged 


in; but that he can borrow 10,0001. from a perſon who 
will be glad to let it lie in his hands for two years or more 
at common intereſt : in this caſe he will certainly borrow 
the money, and take advantage of the advice he has re- 


ceived ; becauſe, at the end of two years, he can repay 
the principal with intereſt, and put 10001. clear into his 
own pocket, by. which means he adds 1000 l. to the ſtock 


of the lender, 1000 l. to his own, and conſequently 2000 l. 
to the ſtock of the nation.: but if the public funds have 


abſorbed the money of all the rich-monied men, ſo. that 


none can be borrowed for any long, certain term upon 


_ Perſonal credit, he can make no „ of the advice 
0 


be has received, and the nation thereby loſes the oppor- 
unity of having 20001. added to the ſtock of ready money. 


Theſe duties, at the end of the reign of Queen Anne, 


were greatly increaſed, as is repreſented-under the article 


a® cuſtoms ; to which alſo may be added, many additional 


\ 10. A third 


. granted by t 
| 1711; being a duty of 6 d. a pack on cards, and $'s. a 

pair for dice, C 

12. A fourth ſtamp-duky, firſt granted for 32 years from 

Auguſt 1. 1712, by the 4th of Anne; being a new Wy 

; of foy 0 
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branches of exciſe; and alſo the follo 
See Cuſtoms and Exciſe. 

1. The poſt- office reventie, or duty on letters by the 
poſt, firſt granted in the 12th year of King Cha. II. for 
ever; which is a duty of a great many kinds, according 
to the ſize of the letter, and the place it comes ftom, or 
is ſent to; the loweſt for a ſingle letter being 2 d. and 
the higheſt for packets being 6 s. per. otince. See Po/t- 
office, and Letter. | N 

2. The ſmall branches and caſual profits arifing to the 
crown by wine-licences, ſeizures, and other articles, 
which have been immemorially poſſeſſed by the crown, 
or granted by ſeveral ſtatutes. | 


Ving inland duties: 


LEE firſt ſtamp duty, granted in the 2d year of King 


ill. and Mary, and by the 2d of Q. Anne, continued to 
the 1ſt of Auguft 1807, being a duty of different kinds 
upon every ſkin, fheet, or piece of vellam, parchment, 
or paper, on which is written any authentic document, or 


law proceeding z except bills of exchange, and a few othefs. 


4. The duty on hackney coaches and chairs, granted in 


the 2d year of King William and Queen Mary, being a 


tax of 5 s. per week on each of 800 hackney coaches, and 


10 8. a year on each of 400 hackney chairs within the 


bills of mortality. 


5. The duty on houſes and windows, granted in the 3d 


year of King William, and continued for ever; being a 
tax of 2 8. a year on every inhabited houſe, except cot- 
tages; and on every ſuch houſe having ten windows or 
more, and under twenty, 6s. a year; and on every houſe 
having twenty windows or more, 108. a year. | 
6. An additional duty on houſes granted in the 34 
year of Q. Anne; being an additional duty of 10 8. on 
every inhabited houſe having twenty windows or more, 
and under thirty; and an additional 20 8. on every houſe 
having thirty windows or more; which addition was 
granted for thirty-two years from Michaelmas 1710. 

7. The duty on hawkers and pedlars, granted in the 1ſt 


5 bog of Will. III. and by the 3d of Q. Anne continued to 
idſummer 1807; being a tax of four pounds a year on 


every hawker or pedlar, and 4 1. a year more for every 
horſe, or beaſt, bearing or drawing burden, with which 
he travels. | 


8. A ſecond-ſtamp duty, at firſt granted for ever in the 


2d year of William III. being an additional ſtamp duty, 
in moſt reſpects the ſame with the former. + 
9. The apprentice-duty, at firſt granted for five'years by 


the 3d of Q. Anne, being a duty of 6 d. in the pound, 
for all ſums paid with clerks or apprentices ; and if the ſum 


to be paid, or agreed to be paid, exceed 50 l. the tax is 


then 15. in the pound; but apprentices put out by the 


pariſh or by any public charity, are excepted. | 

. fan duty, cute by the 4th of Queen 
Anne for 32 years, from the 1ſt of Auguſt r711 ; being a 
ſtamp duty on ſome things not before charged; as deben« 
tures 8 d. bills of lading 4 d. almanacks on one ſheet 1 d. 


if on more 2 d. a year; wine- licences 4 8. ale-licerices 


I % a year. | 905 | f 
11. The duty on cards and dice, made or imported, 
ke ſane act for 32 years, from June I rth, 


eral kinds upon writings not before charged; as 


upon papers, or pamphlets, and advertiſements; with an 
additional duty of 2 s. and 3 d. on every transfer of ſtock, 
in any company. „„ „ 
13. A fifth ſtamp · duty, firſt ganas a before by the 
of Queen Anne, being an a 


in additional ſtamp duty of 4 s; 
4d. upon every policy of inſurance whatſoever. 


14. A fixth duty, firſt granted for 32 years, from 
Fs uft 2. 1 714, by che Ach of Queen Ks, Ning 


ad. tional ſtamp · duty f five different kinds, up ns 
variety of deeds and writings therein mentioned. 
15. The civil lift tax; being a tax-of 35,000 1. on the 


—_ 


6. The land-tax ; for though this tax was fever for 
above a year at a time; yet as It was arinually granted, 
and was fubſiſting at the death of Queen Ann, it my 
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be reckoned among our inland duties; and, perhaps, we 


may be ſubjected to it as long as we are liable to any tax 


whatever: the land-tax, when at 25. in the pound, pro- 
ducing about a million annually. 


During the reigns of King Geo. I. and King George II. 


the following inland duties were added. 


1. The 6d. per pound on penſions, &c. which is mort- 
gaged, and perhaps for ever. | 
2. The new ſtamp-duty on law proceedings, continued 
for cver. F 


3. The duty on licences to retail ſpirituous liquors, 


granted for ever. 

4. The duty on all coaches, &c. granted for ever; and 
which, as it is charged on a branch of luxury, ought never 
to be repealed. 4 | 
There are alſo duties payable in the Britiſh plantations in 


America, for all ſhips coming there, to take in the com- 


modities of thoſe plantations; which duties are payable 


when bond has not been given to bring the ſame to Great 


Britain only; but with intent to carry the ſame ta ſome 
other Britiſh plantation; and are as follows, 


| I. s. d. 
Sugar white, the hundred weight = O50 
Sugar brown, and muſcavadoes, the hundred 
weight - - NR. O16 
Tobacco the pound — - 33801 
Cotton wool the pound - o © o 
Indico the pound -..-0 9 2 
Ginger, the hundred weigh - — 0 10 
Logwood the hundred weight - - 5 © 0 
Fuſtick, and all other dying wood, the hundred 
weight - 8 0 o 6 
Cocoa nuts the pound — - OO 1 


There are likewiſe the following duties to be paid on the 
following commodities, of the product of any plantation 
in America, not in the poſſeſſion of his Britannic Majeſty, 


imported into any of the Britiſh plantations in America; 


being to be paid in money of Great Britain, according o 


the value of 5 8. C d. per ounce in ſilver. 


L608 

Rum, or ſpirits, the gallon — = - 009 
Molaſſes, or ſyrups, the gallon 0 0 6 
Sugar, and paneles, the hundred weight "$0 
And ſo in proportion, for a greater or leſſer quantity, to 


be paid down in ready money, before landing. See 


Plantations. | | 

When we conſider, that many of theſe cuftoms, exciſes, 
and inland duties affect the neceſſaries, or at leaſt the in- 
diſpenſible conveniencies of life, as well as many of the 


materials neceſſary for working up our manufactures; and 


that when a tax is laid upon any commodity, the dealers 
in that commodity always do, and indeed muſt raiſe the 


price a great deal more than the tax laid upon it, to make 


good the intereſt of the money they advance for paying that 
tax, and the hazard they run of loſing it by bad debts; 
we cannot be at a loſs to find the true cauſe of the in- 


creaſe of wages, and the advanced price of all manufactures 


in Great Britain, without maliciouſly imputir g it to the 
idleneſs or extravagance of our people; for the labourer 


muſt live by his wages, and he that employs him by his 
profits; and if we increaſe the neceſſary expence of both 


by taxes, the former muſt have higher wages, and the 
latter greater profits ; otherwiſe the one muſt ſtarve, and 
the other become a bankrupt. | 


However, we ſhould alſo conſider, that theſe taxes in the 


end fall on the conſumer : for the merchant firſt pays the 


duty; then he pays himſelf intereſt for the money he ad- 


vances for that duty; then he pays fees ordinary and ex- 


traordinary; next he pays himſelf intereſt on theſe; he 


then ſells to the wholeſale man on credit, and pays him- 


ſelf intereſt on that credit : the wholeſale man, . 

all this, raiſes his price on the retailer accordingly, and 
that retailer on the conſumer in@ourſe: ſo that the con- 
ſumer pays for duty and credit on an average at leaſt 60 


per cent. on every commodity he conſumes; which has 


occaſioned ſeveral ſchemes for reducing the preſent mul- 


tiplicity of taxes to one general tax, to be paid by the 
conſumer, See Tax. | FR blog. 
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DUYIVELAND, or Diveland, one of the iſlands of Zea 
land, in the United Provinces, E. of the iſland of Schonss 


; . . . * . 1 SS | 
from which it is divided by a narrow channel, 7 


DUYT. A ſmall copper coin, ſtruck and current in 


Holland, eight of which make the ſtiver, or about 1 d 
ſterling. be , . 
DWARF-trees. A ſort of diminutive fruit- trees, frequent 
planted in the borders of gardens ; thus called from ch 
lowneſs of their ſtature: for they ſeldom grow above 4 eg 
5 feet high, and have uſually a hoop tied within the middle 
of the branches, to make them ſpread around, 
Dwarf trees are of ſpecial advantage for table fruit 
whether pears, apples, plums, or cherries; the fruit ha 
yield being uſually the fineſt and beſt; and as ſuch «Bi 
make a conſiderable article in the gardeners province, 
DWINA. A river which gives name to the province gf 
 Dwina in Ruſſia; and, running through it from S. to N 
diſcharges itſelf into the White ſea, a little below Arch. 
angel, | 
Dwilla. is alſo a river of Lithuania, in Poland, which 
running N. W. divides Livonia from Courland, and fall 
into the Baltic ſea, at the Dunamunder fort, a little he. 
low Riga. | 
DYE, or Dying, the art or act of tinging cloth, ſtuff, ſilk, or 
other matter, wich a permanent colour, which penetrates 
the ſubſtance thereof: or it may more particularly de. 
fined to be the art of colouring wool, linen, cotton, filk 
hair, feathers, horn, leather, and the threads and webs 
thereof, with woods, roots, herbs, ſeeds, and leaves 
by means of ſalts, linens, lixiviums, waters, heats, "i 
mentations, macerations, and other proceſſes. See Drug, 
Upon the art or myſtery of dying. in filk and wodl, 2 
nation is dependent for one of the moſt eſſential recom- 
mendations of its woven goods, as what procures them 
the readieſt vent, both at home and abroad: for it wil 
turn to ſmall account, that the materials are good, and 
well wrought up, unleſs the mixture and colours be an- 
ſwerable, and grateful to the eye of the purchaſer : he. 
cauſe it may be ſaid, that a piece of cloth, or any other 
ſort of goods ill dyed, is equally the ſame as if it wasvery | 
much ſtained. The importance of a good dye is con- 
firmed by experience: for the great eſteem and univerſal 
market, which the ſilks of Lyons have obtained in all te 
four quarters of the world, proceed more from the liveli- 
neſs of the colours, and a happy fancy in diſpoſing them, 
than all other things put together. Upon theſe confidera- 
tions, the dyers have received conſiderable encouragement. 
in moſt countries, by having a certain portion of dying 
ingredients exempted from all duties; which is alſo prac- 
tiſed in England. 
DyinG, with regard to the manner of applying the colours, 
is divided into hot and cold. _ 
DyiNG ht, is that wherein the liquors and ingredients are 


boiled, before the cloth is dipped therein; or even where 


the cloths themſelves are boiled in the dye. | 
DyiNG cold, is where the ingredients are diſſolved cold; or 
5 leaſt ſuffered to grow cold before the ſtuffs are put in 
them. 1 | 
The art of dying is of great antiquity, as appears from the 
traces of it in the oldeſt ſacred, as well as profane writers. 
The honour of the invention is attributed to the Tyrians; 
tho' what leſſens the merit of it is, that it is ſaid to have 
owed its origin to chance. The juices of certain fruits 
and leaves accidentally cruſhed, are ſuppoſed to havefur- 
niſhed the firſt hint : Pliny affirms, that, even in his time, 
the Gauls made uſe of no other dyes. Coloured earths, 
and mitlerals waſhed and ſoaked with rain, gave the next 
dying materials: but purple, an animal juice, found in 3 
-ſhell-fiſh, called murex, conchylium, * purpura, ſeems, 
from hiſtory, to have been prior to any of them. This 
indeed, was reſerved for the uſe of kings and princes; for 
private perſons were forbidden, by law, to wear the lea 
ſcrap of it. The diſcovery of its tinging quality is faid 
to be taken from a dog, who having caught one of the 
purple fiſhes among the rocks, and eaten it up, ſtain 
his mouth and beard with the precious liquor; which 
ſtruck the fancy of a Tyrian nymph ſo ſtrongly, that ſbe 
refuſed her lover Hercules any favours till he had brought 
her a mantle of the ſame colour. 1 
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the Phænicians, the Sardinians ſeem to have arrived 
3 greateſt perfection in the dying art: inſomuch, that 
Bawpa Ta NE, Sardinian dye, paſled into a proverb 
among the Greek Till the time of Alexander no other 


ſort of dye is to be found in uſe, but purple and ſcarlet. 


It was under the ſucceſſors of that monarch that the 
Greeks applied themſelves to the other colours; when 
they invented, or at leaſt perfected, blue, yellow, and 
green; for the ancient purple has been long loſt ; but the 
perfection to which the moderns have carried the other 
colours abundantly indemnify them of the loſs : in which 
the French, under the auſpices of that excellent miniſter 
Mr. Colbert, ſeem to have outſtripped moſt of their neigh- 
bours. See Gobelins. | 
There are three things requiſite, and demanded by the 
Greek chemiſts for a good dye; 1ſt, Qpening or rarifying 
of the body to be dyed ; to diſpoſe it to imbibe the colour. 
2d, The tincture, or the dye itſelf, which was, by the 
Romans, called alligatio. 3d, The binding, or xing 
of the colour, to prevent its fading, or being diſcharged. 
Some add a fourth condition, by the Latins called lumen; 
by the Engliſh luſtre, or brightneſs. 
Among ſome, theſe three were done ſeverally, at three 
different operations, in different liquors, or decoctions: 
by the firſt, the ſtuff was prepared to receive the dye; by 
the ſecond, the deſired colour was given it ; and by the 3d, 
the colour was fixed on it : but others performed all three 
at once, with one decoction and one dip. 


The baſis of a juſt hiſtory of dying, muſt be a theory of 
light and colours; but it may be obſerved, that two things 


are chiefly aimed at in the enquiry of colours; 1ſt, to 
encreaſe the materia tinctoria; 2d, to fix the known co- 
lours.— In order to theſe it may be remembered, that 
ſome colours are apparent ; as thoſe of flowers, the juices 
of fruits, and the ſanies of animals: others are latent, 
and only diſcovered by the effects which the ſeveral ſpecies 
of ſalts and other things have on them. 

Dyix ingredients, are beſt reduced under two heads: 1ſt, 
Thoſe which properly give the colour. 2d, And thoſe 


which are uſed to prepare the ſtuffs for better taking the 


dye, and to heighten the luſtre of the colours. 

The colouring ingredients are of three ſorts ; blue, yellow, 
and red. To the firſt ſort belong indigo, woad, weld, 
wood-wax, and logwood; to the ſecond fuſtic ; to the 
third madder, brazil, cochineel, kermes, ſaflower, and 
ſanders. To which may be added annotto, and young 
fuſtic for orange colours; laſtly wood- ſoot. | 

For the colouring ingredients they ate, 1ſt, Iron and 
ſteel, or what is made from them, which are uſed in 
dying blacks; tho' how they contribute thereto is not ſo 
obvious: it is known that green oaken boards become 
black by the affriction of a ſaw ; a green ſour apple, cut 
with a knife, turns of the ſame colour ; the white greaſe 
wherewith the wheels of coaches are anointed, becomes 
likewiſe black, by means of the iron boxes wherewith 
the nave is lined, and the friction between the nave and 


 axle-tree; and that an oaken ſtick becomes black, by a 


violent friction againſt other wood, in a turning lath ; 
and the black colour on earthen ware is given with 
ſcalings of iron vitrified. From all which it ſeems to 
follow, that the buſineſs of blacking lies in iron, and 
particularly in its uſtulation aud affrition. Be this 
as it will, copperas, the moſt uſual ingredient for 
dying black, is the ſalt of pyrites, wherewich old iron is 
incorporated ; and wherever this is uſed, ſome of the 
aſtringents are to accompany it. 2. Red-wood chopped, 
and ground in a mill, is uſed for dying cloth, rugs, and 
the like of the coarſer ſort : its tinAture, which is a ſort 
of brick-colour, being got out by long boiling it with 
galls, and the cloth along with it; and it ſtands better 
than brazil. 3. Brazil, chopped alſo, and ground, dyes a 

pink colour, or carnation, neareſt approaching cochineel ; 
it is uſed with alum: with pot-aſhes it alſo ſerves. for 
purples; but eaſily ſtains. 4. Madder gives a colour 
near approaching the bow dye, or new ſcarlet; and thoſe 
called baſtard- ſcarlets are dyed with it. It endures much 
boiling, and is uſed both with alum and argol, and holds 
well: the brighteſt dyes with madder, are made by over- 
dying the tuff, and then deſtroying part of it by back- 


armoniac, pot- aſhes, lime, and urine. 


packs. 
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boiling in argol ; but it muſt be uſed with bran-water in- 
ſtead of white liquor. 5. Cochineel, uſe with bran- 
liquor in a pewter furnace, with aqua fortis, gives the 
dye, called, tho' improperly, ſcarlet in grain; but any 
acid takes off the intenſe redneſs of this colour, and turns 
it towards an orange, or flame colour ; though with this 
colour, the Spaniſh leather and wool uſed by ladies are 

ved. 6. Annotto gives an orange-colour, eſpeeially to 
ſilks, linens, and cottons ; being uſed with pot-aſhes, but 
does not penetrate cloth. 7. Weld, by the help of pot- 
aſhes yields a deep lemon-colour ; tho? it is uſed to give all 
ſorts of yellows. 8. Wood-wax, or green wood, called 
alſo the dyers weed, has the ſame effect as weld; tho' its 
uſe is chiefly confined to coarſe cloths, being ſet with pot- 
aſhes, or urine. 9. Fuſtic, which is of two ſorts, young 
and old ; the former, chopped and ground, yields a kind 
of orange-colour : the latter, a hair colour, diſtant ſeve- 
ral degrees of yellow from the former : it ſpends with or 
without ſalts, works either hot or cold, and holds firm. 


10. Wood-ſoot, containing not only a colour, but a ſalt, 
needs nothing to extract its dye, or make it ſtrike on the 


ſtuff: the natural colour it yields is that of honey ; but it 
is the foundation of many other colours on wool and 
cloth only. 11. Woad, ground or chopped, with a mill 
for the purpoſe, is made up into balls; which being broken 
and ſtrewed on lime, or urine, is uſed with pot aſhes, or 


ſea-weed, and gives a Jaſting blue: the lime, or calk, ac- 
celerates the fermentation of the woad, which, in three 


or four days, will work like a guile of beer, and be co- 
vered with a greeniſh froth or lower. An intenſe woad- 
colour is almoſt black; that is, of a damſon colour: but 
it is the foundation of ſo many colours, in its different 
degrees, or ſhades, that the dyers have a ſcale to compute 
the lightneſs and depth of this colour. 12. Indigo is of 
the like nature, and uſed for the ſame purpoſe as woad, 
only that it is ſtronger. 13. Logwood, chopped and 
ground, yields a purpliſh blue, and may be uſed with 
alum: formerly it was of ill repute, as a moſt falſe and 
fading colour; but, ſince it has been uſed with galls, it 
is leſs complained of. | . 

The non-colouring ingredients are, certain aſtringent or 
binding materials; as galls, ſumac, alder bark, pome- 
granate- peel, walnut- rinds and roots, ſapling, and crab- 
tree bark. Certain ſalts; as alum, argol, ſalt- petre, ſal 
Liquors; as well- 
water, river-water, aqua vitæ, vinegar, lemon juice, 
aqua fortis, honey, and molaſſes. Gums ; as tragacanth, 
arabic, maſtic, and ſanguis draconis. Smectics, and 
abſterſives; as ſoap, fuller's earth, linſeed oil, and ox- 
gall. Metals; as ſteel filings, ſlipp, and pewter; to 
which may be added copperas, verdegreaſe, antimony, 
litharge, and arſenic. Laſtly, bran, wheat- flower, yolks 
of eggs, leaven, cummin-ſeed, fenugreek ſeed, agaric, 


fenna, and leaves. | 
Of moſt of theſe ingredients ſome account may be found 


under their reſpective articles; but, with regard to their 


uſe and effect in dying, it will be neceſſary to conſider 
them more particularly. | 


Among the non-colouring drugs brought from the mineral 
kingdom, are, 1ſt, Copperas, ſteel filings, and ſlipp, or 


the ſtuff found in the troughs of old grind-ſtones, where- 
on edge tools have been ground, which are uſed for all 
true, or Spaniſh blacks; though not for the Flanders 
2. Pewter diſſolved in aqua fortis, uſed for the 
new ſcarlet, or bow-dye. 3 Litharge, though not owned 
or allowed, is uſed to add weight to dyed ſilks. 4. An- 
timony uſed chiefly for the ſame purpoſe ; tho' it alſo con- 
tains a tingent ſulphur, which, by precipitation, affords 
a great variety of colours. 5. Arſenic uſed in dying crim- 
ſon, on pretence of giving a luſtre. 6. e uſed 


by linen dyers in their yellow and green colours. 7. 


Alum, much uſed, but with what intent is not agreed 
on; whether to render water a proper menſtruum to ex- 
tract the tingent particles of certain hard drugs, or to 
ſcower the ſordes, which may interpoſe between the ſtuff 


and the dye, and hinder their due adheſion ? Or to in- 
tenerate the hairs of the wool, and hair-ſtuffs. that they 


may better imbibe their colours? Or to contribute to the 


Colour itſelf, as copperas does to galls in making blacks, 
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or juice of lemons to eochineel, or aqua fortis impregnated 
with pewter in the bow-dye; or, which ſeems moſt pro- 
bable, to ſerve as a vinculum between the cloth and the 
colour, as clammy oils, and gum waters, do in painting; 
alum being a ſubſtance whoſe aculeated particles, diſſolved 
with hot liquors, will enter the pores of ſtuffs, and on 
which the particles of dying drugs will catch : tho' it may 
alſo ſerve another uſe, namely, to dry ùp certain particles, . 
which diſagreed with the colour to be ſuperinducelio 
which add, that it may alſo ſerve to brighten a colour, by 
incruſtating the ſtuff to be dyed with its cryſtals, on which 
the dye coming to be applied, has a finer effect than if it 
were applied on a ſcabrous matter, ſuch as is an un- 
alumed cloth? $. Bran, and bran-water, whoſe flower, 
entering the pores of the ſtuff, levigates its ſurface, and 
thus renders the colour laid on it more beautiful; much 
like the woods to be gilded, which are firſt ſmoothened 
over with white colours. 9. Salt-patre, uſed chiefly in 
aqua-fortis, in the bow-dye, to brighten colours by the 
boiling ; for which purpoſe, i othly, argol is more com- 
monly uſed, 11. Lime, or calke, uſed in the working 
of blue fats. | 
Non-colouring ingredients of the animal kind, are, 1ſt, 
Honey. 2. Volks of eggs. 3. Ox-gall : tho? theſe are 
only uſed by particular dyers, to ſcower, promote fer- 
mentation, and increaſe weight. 4. Stale urine, uſed 
as a lixivium to ſcower; as alſo to help the fermenting 
and heating of woad ; though it is likewiſe uſed in the 
blue fats, inſtead of lime: in reality, as it diſcharges the 
yellow, wherewith blue, and moſt greens, are compounded, 
it is uſed to ſpend weld withal; yet it is known, that the 
urine, or old mud of piſſing places, will dye a well 
ſcowered piece of ſilver of a golden colour; it being with 
this that the Bath ſixpences and ſhillings are prepared, 
and not with Bath-water, as imagined by ſome people. 
To the claſs of non-colouring ingredients may alſo be 
added water, by dyers called the white-liquor, which is 
of two ſorts 3 1ſt, Well-water, uſed in reds, and in other 
colours wanting reſtringency, as well as in dying ſtuffs of 
a looſe contexture; as callicoes, fuſtians, and the ſeveral 
ſpecies of cottons; but it is bad for blues, and makes 
yellows and greens look ruſty. 2. River-water, ſofter 
and ſweeter than the former, and diſſolving ſoap better; 


uſed in moſt caſes, by the dyers, for waſhing and rinfing 


their cloths after dying. 3. Liquor, abſolutely ſo called, 
which is bran liquor, made of one part bran, and fine 


river - water, boiled an hour, and put in a leaden ciſtern 


to ſettle : four or five days in ſummer turn it too ſour, 
and unfit for uſe : its office is to contribute to the holding 
of the colour : it is known that ſtarch, which is only the 
flower of bran, makes a clinging paſte that will congluti- 
nate paper, tho' not wood or metals. Accordingly, bran- 
liquors are uſed to mealy dying ſtuffs ; as to madder, which 
is rendered clammy and glutinous by being boiled in 
bran-water, and thus made to ſtick better to the villi of 
the ſtuff dyed. 4. Gums, tragacanth, arabic, maſtic, 
and ſanguis draconis, are uſed in dying ſilk, chiefly to 


give it a gloſſineſs, which may make it ſeem finer, as well 


as ſtiffer z and to encreaſe the weight. | IT 
The dying materials are generally applied in decoctions 


made in water, more or leſs ſtrong, according to the oc- 
caſion; ſometimes by only dipping the ſtuff in the vat of 


dye; ſometimes by boiling it therein; and ſometimes by 


leaving it a day or more to ſteep : but alum, in dying 
filks, is always applied cold; in which tate alone it con- 


tributes to the brightneſs of the dye. 


The art of Dv1NG may be divided into as many branches as 
there are different colours to be communicated, and ſorts 


of different ſtuffs to be the ſubject of it. | 
DvinG of cloths, ferges, ſtuffs, and other woollen manufattures. 
For black, in cloths and ſtuffs of price, it is begun with 
a ſtrong decoction of woad and indigo, which give a 


deep blue ; after which, the ſtuffs being boiled with alum, 


tartar, and pot-aſhes, are to be maddered with com- 
mon madder, then dyed black with Aleppo galls, cop- 


peras, and ſumac, and finiſhed by back-boiling in weld. 


Scarlet is dyed with kermes and cochineel ; with which 
may be alſo uſed agaric and arſenic. Crimſon, is given 
with cochineel, maſtic, aqua fortis, ſal armoniac, ſub- 


limate, and ſpirit of wine. Violet-ſcarlet, purple, ama. 
| ſon reds, carnations, flame and peach-colours, are d ed 
colour, muſt be back-boiled a little with galls, cop. 
\ blues, the darker are given with a ſtrong tinQure of 


with alum and pot-aſhes ; after which they are maddered 


goats hair boiled with pot-afhes : but fuſtic is forbid here, 
DyiNG of wools for tapeſtry, is performed after the ſme. 


be woaded, and then put in black, as above. 


DyixG of filks, is begun by boiling them with ſoap, then 


and glaſs; but the galls in leſs proportion than the former: 


new and fine ſort, which has only boiled an hour ; then 
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ranth, and panſy-ſcarlets, are given with woad, cochineel 
indigo, braziletto, brazil, and orchal. For common reds 
pure madder is uſed, without other ingredients, Crim 


according to their ſeveral hues, with cochingel me ic 
without madder or the like. Crimſon red is Prepared 
with Roman alum, and finiſhed with cochineel. Peach- 


peras, or the like. Orange aurora, or golden yellow 
brick-colour, and onion-peel-colour, are given with woad 
and madder, tempered according to their reſpective ſhades 


oad ; the brighter with the ſame liquor, as it weakens 
in working. Dark-browns, minims, and tan-colours 
are given with woad, weaker in decoction than for black 
7 


higher than for black. For tan colours, a little cochinee] 
is added. Pearl · colours are given with gall and copperas; 
ſome are begun with walnut- tree roots, and finiſhed with 
the former ; though, to make them more ſerviceable, the 
are dipped in a weak tincture of cochineel. Greens, are 
begun with woad and finiſhed with weld. Pale yellows 
lemon-colour, and ſulphur- colour, are given with weld 
only. Olive colours of all degrees, are firſt put in green, 
and taken down again with ſoot, more or leſs, accordine 
to the ſhade required, Feulemort, hair-colour, muſk 
and cinnamon-colour, are given with weld and madder, 
Nacarat, or bright orange-red, is given with weld and 


as a falſe colour. 


manner as cloths; excepting blacks, which are only to 

Black wools, 

for cloths and ſerges, may be begun with walnut-tree root, 

or pag and finiſhed by dipping in a vat of 
ack, 5 


ſcowering and waſhing them out in the river, and ſteep- 
ing them in alum water cold: but for crimſon they ate 
ſcowered a ſecond time before putting them in the co- 
chineel vat. Red- erimſon 1s dyed with cochineel meſtic, 
adding galls, turmeric, arſenic, and tartar, all put together 
in a copper of fair water, almoſt boiling : with theſe the 
ſilk is to be boiled an hour and half; after which, it is 
ſuffered to ſtand in the liquor till next day, Viokt- 
crimſon is alſo given with pure cochineel, arſenic, tartar, 


when taken out it is to be well waſhed, and put in a vat 
of indigo. Cinnamon-crimſon is begun like the violet; 
but finiſhed by back-boiling ; if too bright, with copperas; 
if dark with a dip in indigo. Light-blues are given in a 
back of indigo. Sky blues are begun with orchal, and 
finiſhed with indigo. For citron-colours, the filk is 
firſt alumed, then welded, with a little indigo. Pale-yel- 
lows, after aluming, are dyed in weld alone. Pale and 
brown auroras, after aluming, are welded ſtrongly, then 
taken down with rocou diſſolved with pot-aſhes. Flame- 
colour is begun with rocou, then alumed, and dipped in 
a vat or two of brazil. Cinnamon-colour, after alum- 
ing, is dipped in brazil and brazilletto. Lead- colour is 
given with fuſtic, or with weld, braziletto, galls, and 
copperas: but the galls, on theſe and other occaſions, aue 
not to be overdoſed, which increaſes the weight to the 
damage of the purchaſer ; for which reaſon it is puniſhed 
in France as a fraud: and, in reality, few but black 
ſilks require galls. Black ſilks, of the coarſer fort, ale 
begun by ſcowering them with ſoap, as for other colours; 
which done, they are waſhed out, wrung, and boiled an 
hour in old galls, where they are left to ſtand a day of 
two: after which, they are waſhed again with fair wa- 
ter, wrung, and put in another vat of new and fine galls; 
then waſhed and wrung again, and finiſhed in a vat af 
black. Fine blacks, are only put once into galls, of th 


they are waſhed, and, wrung out, and dipped thrice in 
black, to be afterwards brought down, by back-boiling 
with ſoap. R | 


Dy1NG 
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D'Y- I 
Dy1NG of thread, is begun by ſcowering it in a lye of good 


aſhes; after which it is wrung, rinſed out in river- water, 
and wrung again.— For a bright blue, it is given with 


5 and indigo. Bright- green is firſt dyed blue, 
Wen with braziletto and verdeter, and laſtly 
woaded. For a dark-green it is given like the former, 
only darkening more before woading.— Lemon, or pale- 
yellow, is given with weld mixed with rocou.— Orange, 
and iſabella, with fuſtic, weld, and. rocou.— Red, both 
bright and dark, with flame- colour, are given with bra- 
il, either alone, or with a mixture of rocou.— Violet, 
dry roſe, and amaranth, are given with brazil, taken 
down with indigo. — Feulemort, and olive-colour, are 
given with galls and copperas, taken down and finiſhed 
with braziletto wood. | 
YING of hats, is done with braziletto, galls, copperas, and 
verdegreaſe, diſſolved, and boiled in a copper capable of 
receiving, beſides the liquor, 12 dozen of hats on their 
blocks, or moulds. Here the hats are ſuffered to boil 
ſome time, after which they are taken out and left to 
ſtand and cool, then dipped again; and thus alternately, 
oftener or ſeldomer, as the tuff is of a nature to take the 
dye with more or leſs difficulty. 

Prœof of dyes. —There are ſeveral ways of proving the truth 


of dyes, or examining the juſtneſs and legitimacy of their 


compoſition. To diſcover whether a cloth has been duly 
treated by the dyer, and the proper foundations laid, a 
white ſpot, of the bigneſs of a ſhilling, ought to be left; 
beſides a white ſtripe between the cloth and the liſt. 
Farther proof is had by boiling the dyed ſtuff in water, 
with other ingredients, different according to the quality 


of the dye to be proved : if the colour ſuſtains the teſt, 


that is, does not diſcharge at all, or very little, ſo that 
the water is not tinctured by it, the dye is pronounced 
good; otherwiſe falſe. 


= Proof of the dyes of ſilks. —For red crimſon, the proof is made 


by boiling the filk with an equal weight of alum, For 
| ſcarlet-crimſon it is boiled with ſoap, almoſt the weight 
of the ſilk, For violet-crimſon, with alum of equal weight 


with the ilk, or with white citron juice, about a pint to 


a pound of ſilk. Theſe ingredients are to be mixed, and 
put in fair water when it begins to boil ; after which, the 
ſilks are alſo to be put in; and after boiling the whole for 
half a quarter of an hour, if the dye is falſe the liquor of 
the red-crimſon will be violet, in caſe it has been dyed 
with orchal; or very red, if with brazil : that of crimſon- 
ſcarlet, if rocou has been uſed, will become of an aurora 
colour; or, if brazil has been uſed, red: and that of 
violet crimſon, if brazil or orchal has been uſed, will be 
of a colour bordering upon red. On the contrary, if 
the three ſorts of crimſon are truly dyed, their liquors will 
diſcover but very little alteration. A till ſurer way to 


diſcover if crimſon ſilks are rightly dyed, is by boiling a 


piece of ſtandard crimſon filk, kept for that purpoſe at 
dyers-hall, after the ſame manner, and then comparing 
the tinctures of the two liquors. | hy 

To diſcover whether other colours have been dyed with 
galls, the ſilk is put in fair boiling water, with pot-aſhes, 


or ſoap, nearly of the weight of the ſilk; after ſome time 


it is taken out, upon which, if it has been dyed with 
galls, the colour will be vaniſhed, and nothing but that of 
the galls left, which is a ſort of feulemort, or wood colour. 
The dying of ſilk with galls may alſo be detected by 
putting it in boiling water, with a gallon of citron juice; 
being taken out and waſhed in cold water, and then dip- 
ped in a black dye, if galls have been uſed it, it will turn 
black; if not, it will be of a brown-bread colour. 
To diſcover if black filk has been over-doſed with galls, 
keel-filings, or ſlipp, it ſhould be boiled in fair water, 
With twice its weight of ſoap: if it is loaden with galls, 
1: will turn red.liſh ; otherwiſe it will keep its colour. 
To diſcover whether black cloth has been firſt woaded 
and maddered, a ſample of it, and at the ſame time a 
limple of ſtandard black, kept for that purpoſe for 
| the dyers company, is to be taken; and then as much 
Roman alum as is equal in weight to both, together 
wich a like weight of pot. aſhes, is to be put over the fire 
in 2 pan of bran-water z when it begins to boil, the two 
lamples ſhould be put in, and after half an hour to be 
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upon cloth, ſilk, or ſuch like. 


| wherein the liquors are heated, and the tingtures prepared, 


* 
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taken out and compared. Phe piece whielWhas only been 
woaded, will be found bluiſh, with ſome hat of a dull 
green; if it hath been both woaded and maddered, it will 
be of a tan, or minim colour; and if it has been neither 
woaded or maddered, its colour will be dunniſh, between 
yellow and fallow. * 

For cloths dyed of a minim colour, the proof is to be 
made after the manner of thi of blacks. 

To know whether ſcarlet, dr crimſon cloths, have been 


1 


| dyed with pure cochineel, they are to be boiled, with 


an ounce of alum to a pound of cloth. For cloths of 
other colours, the proof is to be made in the ſame man- 
ner as that of blacks and minims. 

All the materials, which of them- 
ſelves give colour, are either red, yellow, or blue; ſo that 
out of them, and the primitive fundamental colour, white, 
all that great variety, which is ſeen in dying ſtuffs, ariſes. 
2. Few of the colouring materials, as cochineel, ſoot, 
woad-wax, or woad, are, in their outward and firſt ap- 
pearance, of the ſame colour, which, by the ſlighteſt diſ- 
tempers and ſolutions in the weakeſt menſtrua, they dye 
3. Many of the colour- - 
ing materials will not yield their colours without much 
grinding, ſteeping, boiling, ſermenting, or corroſion by 
powerful menſtrua; as red-weod, weld, woad, and an- 
notto. 4. Many'of the ſaid colouring materials will of 
themſclves give no colouring at all; as copperas, or galls; 


or with much diſadvantage, unleſs the cloth or other ſtuff 
to be dyed is firſt covered, or incruſtated, as it were, 


with ſome other matter, though colourleſs afore hand; 
as madder, weld, and brazil, without a gum. 5. Some 


of the colouring materials, by the help of other colour- 


leſs ones, ſtrike different colours from what they would 
alone, and of themſelves; as cochineel, and brazil. 6. 
Some colours, as madder, indigo, and woad, by re-ite- 
rated tinctures, will at laſt become black. 7. Though 


green is the moſt frequent and common of all natural co- 


lours; yet there is no ſimple ingredient, which is now 


* uſed alone, to dye green with upon any material; ſap- 
green, the condenſed juice of the rhamus- berry being tge 
neareſt, and this only uſed by country- people. 


8. There 
is no black thing in uſe which dies black; though both 
the coal and ſoot of moſt things burnt, or ſcorched, are 
of that colour; and the blacker, by how much the mat- 
ter, before it was burnt, was whiter; as in the remarkable 
inſtance of ivory black. 9. The tincture of ſome dying 
ſtuffs will fade even with lying, or with the air, or will 


ſtain even with water; but very much with wine, vine- 


gar, or urine, 10. Some of the dyers materials are uſed 
to bind and ſtrengthen a colour ; ſome to brighten it ; 
ſome to give luſtre to the ſtuff; ſome to diſcharge and 
take off the colour, either in whole or in part; and ſome 
out of fraud, to make the material dyed, if coſtly, to be 
heavier. 11. Some dying ingredients, or drugs, by the 


| coarſeneſs of their bodies, make the thread of the dyed 


ſtuff ſeem coarſer; ſome, by ſhrinking them, ſmaller ; 
and ſome, by levigating their aſperities, finer. 12. 
Many of the ſame colours are dyed upon different ſtuffs, 
with different materials; as red- wood, uſed in cloth, not 
in ſilks; annotto in ſilks, not in cloth; ſo that they may 


be dyed at ſeveral prices. 13. Scowering, and waſhing of 
ſtuffs, to be dyed, is to be done with appropriate ma- 


terials, as ſometimes with oxgalls, ſometimes with ful- 


ler's earth, and ſometimes with ſoap ; but this latter is per- 
nicious in ſome caſes, where pot-aſhes will ſtain, or alter 


the colour. 14. Where great quantities of ſtuffs are to 
be dyed together, or where they are to be done with 
great ſpeed; and where the pieces are very long, broad, 
and thick, they are to be differently handled,. both in 
reſpect to the veſſels, and ingredients. 15. In ſome co- 
lours, and ſtuffs, the tingent liquor muſt be boiling ; in 
other caſes blood-warm ; in others it may be cold. 16. 


Some tingent liquors are fitted for uſe by long keeping, 
and in ſome the virtue wears away by the 


ame. 17. 
Some colours, or ſtuffs, are beſt dyed by re-iterated Wis. 
pings ever in the ſame liquor, at ſeveral intervals of time; 
ſome by continuing a longer, and others a leſſer time 
therein. 18. In ſome cafes, the matter of the veſſel 
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muft be regarded, as that the kettles are pewter for bow · 
dye. 19. Little regard is had how much liquor is uſed 
in proportion to the dying drugs; the liquor being rather 
adjuſted to the bulk of the ſtuff, as the veſſels are to the 
breadth of the ſame; the quantity of dying drugs being 


proportioned to the colour, higher, or lower, and to the 
ſtuffs both; as likewiſe the ſalts are to the dying drugs. 
Concerning the weight which colours give to ſilks, for 
in them it is moſt taken notice of, as being ſold by weight, 
and being a commodity of great price, it is obſerved, that 
one pound of raw filk loſes four ounces by waſhing out the 
gums, and natural ſordes; as alſo that the ſame ſcowered 
{ilk may be raiſed to above 30 ounces from the remaining 
12, if it is dyed black with certain materials. The reaſon 
why black colour may be dyed the heavieſt is, that all 
ponderous drugs may be dyed black, being all of a lighter 
colour; whereas, perhaps, there ſeem to be few or no 
materials wherewith to increaſe the weight of ſilk, which 
will conſiſt with fair light colours; ſuch as will, having 
been uſed, as white arſenic to carnations. 
Of things uſeful in dying, eſpecially black, nothing in- 
creaſes weight ſo much as galls; by means whereof black 
ſilks recover the weight which they loſt by waſhing out 
their gum : nor is it counted extraordinary, that blacks 
ſhould gain about 4 or 6 ounces in the dying upon each 
pound, But, next to galls, old fuſtic increaſes the weight 
about an ounce and an half in 12, madder an ounce, and 
weld half an ounce. The blue vat, in deep blues of the 
fifth ſtall, adds no conſiderable weight; neither does log- 
wood, cochineel, or annotto; nor even copperas of it- 
ſelf, without galls; though ſlipp adds much to the weight, 
and gives a deeper black than copperas, which affords a 
good excuſe for the dyers that uſe it. 
DyiNG, in a more extenſive ſenſe, is applied to all kinds 
of colouring given to bodies of any ſort ; in which ſenſe, 
dying amounts to the ſame with coloration, as it in- 
_ cludes ſtaining, painting, gilding, marbling, and print- 
ing. The Chineſe are ſaid to practiſe the dying of tea 
with catechu, which gives the green tea leaf the colour, 
and its infuſion the tincture of bohea. | 


The ſorts of dying, or coloration, now commonly uſed 


in vulgar trades, are, 1. Whitening of wax, and ſeve- 
ral ſorts of linen, and cottons, by the ſun, air, and reci- 
procal effuſions of water. 2. Staining of wood and lea- 
ther, by lime, ſalt, and liquors, as in ſtaves, canes, 
and marquetry. 3. Marbling of paper, by diſtempering 
the colours with ox-gall, and applying them upon a ſtiff 
gummed liquor. 4. Colouring, or rather diſcolouring, 
ſilks and tiffanies, by brimſtone. 5. Colouring iron and 
copper-work with oil. 6. Giving leather a gold colour, 
or rather dying ſilver leaves like gold, by varniſhes, and 
in other caſes by urine and ſulphur. 7. Staining of 
marble and alabaſter, with heat and coloured oils. 8. 
Colouring the barrels and locks of guns blue, and purple, 
with the temper of ſmall coal-heat. 10. Colouring-glaſs, 
chryſtals, and earthen wares, with the ruſts and ſolu- 
tions of metals; but glafs dyed is the common matter of 
artificial jewels, the tinctures being given with zaffer, 
manganeſe, ferretto, and crocus martis. 


and alſo of furs: for the uſe of angling, white hair 
is dyed green, by boiling it in ale with alum; then 
ſteeping it in a decoction of copperas with wax and wa- 


ter. It is dyed yellow by boiling in alum and ale, with 


walnut-tree leaves ſtamped in it; and brown, by ſteeping 
in ſalt and ale. 12. Enamelling, and annealing. 13. 
Application of colours, as in printing of books, and 
pictures; the making of playing cards, and japanning. 
14. Gilding, and tinning with mercury, block-tin, and 
ſal armoniac. 15. Colouring metals, as copper with ca- 
lamine into braſs, and with zink or ſpelter into gold, or 
into ſilver with arſenic, and of iron into copper with 
Hungarian vitriol. 16. Making painters colours, by pre- 


_ paring of earth, chalk, and ſlates, as in umber, oker, and _ 
cullen's earth ; out of the calces of lead, as ceruſs and mi - 


nium ; by ſublimates of mercury and brimſtone, as in ver- 
milion; by tinging of white earths variouſly, as in verde- 
ter, and ſome of the lakes; by concrete juices or fœculæ, 
as in indigo, pinks, ſap-green, and lakes; as alſo by 


DyiNG of leather and ſkins. 
je a day in urine and indigo, then boi 


trum, alum, and verdigreaſe, in water ; and, laſtly, in 


DrinG, or ſtaining of wood, for inlaying and veneering 


with a decoction of galls, and copperas, till it is the co- 


ing out the moiſture of horſe-dung through a ſieve, mix- 


DyiNG of bone, horn, or ivory. Black is performed by 


11. Colouring 
live-hair, as in Poland, both horſe, and human hair, 


DYI 
ruſts, as m verdegreaſe. 17. The applying of th : 
lours by the adheſion of 3 ie e * 
per; or by gum- water, as in limning; or by clamm 
drying oils, as the oils of linſeed- nuts, ſpike, turpentine. 
and the like. And, — The watering of tabbies, * 

lue is given by ſteeping the ſub. 

ing it with alum - 

or it may be given by tempering the indigo with red-wine 
and waſhing the ſkins therewith. Red is given by waſhins - 
the ſkins, and laying them two hours in galls; then wrins. 
ing them out, dipping them in a liquor made with ligul. 


a dye made with brazil wood boiled with lye. / Purple 
is given by wetting the ſkins with a ſolution of roche 
alum in warm water, and when dry again, rubbing them 
with the hand in a decoction of logwood in cold water, 
Green is given by ſmeering the ſkin with ſap-green and 
alum-water boiled; but to darken the colour a little indigo 
may be added. Dark green is alſo given with ſteel 
filings and fal armoniac ſteeped in urine till ſoft, then 
ſmeered over the ſkin, which is to be dried in the ſhade, 
Sky-colour is given with indigo ſteeped in boiling water, 
being the next morning warmed, and ſmeered over the 
ſkin. Yellow is given by ſmeering the ſkin over with aloes 
and linſeed- oil diſſolved and ſtrained, or by infuſing it in 
weld. Orange-colour, by ſmeering with fuſtic berries 
boiled in alum-water; or, for a deep orange, with tur- 
meric. 
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Red is done by boiling the wood in water and alum; then 
taking it out, adding brazil to the liquor, and giving the 
wood another boil in it. Black, with bruſhing it over 
with log-wood boiled in vinegar, hot, then waſhing it over 
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lour required. Any other colour may be given by ſqueez- 


ing it with diſſolved roche alum and gum arabic, and to 
the whole adding green, blue, or any other colour de- 
ſigned : after ſtanding two or three days, pear- tree, or 
other wood, cut to the thickneſs of half a crown, is put 


into the liquor boiling hot, and there ſuffered to remain 
till it is ſufficiently coloured. 


ſteeping braſs in aqua fortis, till it is turned green; with 
which the bone, horn, or ivory, is waſhed, once or twice; 
then put into a decoCtion of log-wood and water, warm. 
Green is given by boiling the ſubject in alum-water ; then 
with verdegreaſe, ſal armoniac, and white vinegar, keep- 
ing it hot therein till ſufficiently green. Red is begun by 
boiling it in alum-water, and finiſhed by decoRion in a 
liquor compounded of quick-lime ſteeped in rain-water, 
ſtrained, and to every pint an ounce of brazil wood added; 
the bone, horn, or ivory, to be boiled therein till ſuffici- 
ently red. F | : 
By the ſtatute of the 13th of George I. it was enadted, 
That if any perſon ſhould within England, Wales, or 
Berwick upon Tweed, dye black any bays, or other 
woollen goods, as mather blacks, the ſame not being 
dyed throughout with woad, indigo, and mather only ; 
or ſhould dye black any cloth, long ells, bays, or other 
woollen goods, for woaded blacks, the ſame not being 
woaded throughout, he ſhould forfeit for ſuch falſe ma- 
thered blacks, or woaded blacks, as follows : 
For every long Bocking bays, containing 70 yards, 445 
For every Colcheſter bays, or ſhort bays, containing 35 
| yards, 225. and fo in proportion for bays, or other 
woollen goods, „„ 
And for every cloth dyed black, without being woaded 
throughout, containing 44 yards, 40s. 5 
For every piece of bays falſely dyed as aforeſaid, contain. 
ing 70 yards, 30s. | 
For every Colcheſter, or ſhort bays, containing 35 yards 
228: 33 
For every perpetuana, or ſtuff, falſely dyed, 48. and ſo 
in proportion for any other woollen goods dyed for 
_ woaded blacks. | , : 
It was thereby alſo enaQed, That all woollen goods which 
| ſhould be truly mathered black, ſhould be marked with! 


red roſe and a blue roſe ; and all woollen goods wbic 
* e oe ſhould 


Dr 
ſhould be truly woaded black throughout, ſhould be 
marked with a blue roſe z and if any perſon ſhould coun- 
terfeit the ſaid marks, or ſhould affix any ſuch mark te 
any of the goods falſely dyed for mather or woaded blacks, 
ſuch offender ſhould forfeit 41.” for every piece of goods 


to which the ſaid mark {Fould be affixed. That if any per- 
ſon ſhould uſe lozwood in dying of blue, he ſhould forfeit 


8; 
other requiſites of law, are performed à before, elſe to 
pay as formerly : though, upon exportation of any of 
theſe fureign dying-goods, a ſubſidy is to be paid of 6d. 
for every 20s. of their rates, or 24 per cent. 


As for indico, fuſtic, or other dying wood of the Britiſh 
plantations, ſee Plantation | 


DYER A perſon whoſe employment conſiſts. in the trade 


\ 405. for every piece of cloth ſo dyed, containing 44 yards; of dying; of which there are ſeveral ſorts; ſome dye 
Je : 22 8. for every long piece of Bocking-bays, containing 70 only in wool, others in ſilk: ſome con';ne themſelves 
- . yards; 125 for every Colcheſter or ſhort bays, containing to particular colours, ſuch as ſcarlet and blues; but the 
E % 35 yards; 48. for every perpetuana or ſtuff, containing 14 ſcarlet-dyer is by much the moſt ingenious and profitable 
n . ards, and ſo in proportion for all other woollen goods. branch of the dying buſineſs; and the beſt dyes ſtruck of 
e ; That all perſons occupying the trade of dying woollen ma- that colour are done upon the river Severn, the water of 
e 3 nufaQures within the city of London, or within 10 miles this river having ſome influence upon the operation, which 
n b compaſs of the ſame, ſhould he ſubject to the inſpectors renders the cloths finiſhed there preferable to thoſe made 
r. of the company of dyers of London; and it ſhould be any where elſe in Europe. | 
d J lawful for the maſter, wardens, and court of aſſiſtants, of DyERSs company of London, which was antiently one of the 
70 J the ſaid company, by writing under their common ſeal, twelve, was incorporated by letters-patent of the 11th of 
el q to appoint ſearchers within the ſaid limits; and out of the Edward IV. in 1472, by the name of The wardens and 
en ] ſaid limits, it ſhould be lawful for the juſtices of peace, at commonalty of the myſtery of dyers, London; and, among 
le, their quarter · ſeſſions, to appoint ſuch ſearchers; and it other privileges granted this ſociety, there is one of keep- 
in ſhould be lawful for the ſearchers, taking to their aſſiſtance ing ſwans upon the river Thames, 
he a conſtable, or other peace: officer, at all ſeaſonable times This corporation conſiſts of 2 wardens, 30 affiſtants, 
es in the day, to enter into the ſhop, or w-rkhouſe, of any and 147 liverymen, who pay a fine of 151. upon admiſ- 
an perſons uſing the trade of dying, or concerned in the dy- ſion; but their hall, which was ſituated near the Old 
ies 4 ing of woollen goods, to ſearch -all cloths, and other © Swan-lane, Thames-ſtreet, being deſtroyed by the confla- 
on? E woollen goods, to be dyed black or blue; and if any per- gration in 1666 ; and the ſame not rebuilt, a number of 
1 ſon ſhould oppoſe ſuch ſearch, he ſhould forfeit 10 l. but ware -houſes are erected on the ſide thereof; wherefore 
no. I all proſecutions for offences againſt this act ſhould be the company has converted one of their houſes in little 
hen ; commenced within 40 days after the offence committed. Elbow-lane, Dowgate-hill, into a hall to tranſa& their 
the J As the art of dying is ſo very eſſential for the grand branch affairs in, 
yer 3 of the Britiſh trade, the woollen manufactory, the legiſla- At Paris, and in moſt of the great cities of France, the 
Wer J ture have thought proper to give it ſome encouragement ; dyers are divided into three companies; being thoſe of the 
co- 3 for, by the ſtatutes of the 3d. and 4th of Queen Anne, great dye, who are only to uſe the beſt ingredients, and 
ez · ; and 1ft of George I. alum of all ſorts, antimony, except ſuch as ſtrike the ſureſt and moſt permanent colours. 
nix· crude, Pritiſh berries for the pla tations, cakelack, ca- Dyers of the leſſer dye, who are allowed to uſe the infe- 
d to ſumba, copperas of all ſorts, French berries, grain or . rior ſorts of drugs, which only yield falſe and fading co- 
de- ſcarlet powder, grains of Portugal or Rota, grains of Se- lours. And dyers of fi/k, wol, and thread. All the higher- 
, Of ville in berries, litharge of all ſorts, platain, faltpetre, prized cloths and ttuffs are reſerved to the dyers of the 
s put weld, and woad, are exempted from the new, one third, firſt ſort ; thoſe of leſs value, particularly ſuch as are rated 
main 2 and two third ſubſidies, and the additional duty on ſpice. at above 40 ſols the ell in white, are committed to the © 
3 By the 3d and 4th of Q. Anne, and the 8th of George. maſters of the leſſer dye. Blue, red, and yellow, are re- 
d by 4 agaric, annotto, antimonium crudum, aquafortis, argol, ſerved more peculiarly to thoſe of the great dye; browns, 
With 4 arſenic, bay-berries, Brazil wocd, Braziletto wood, co-— fallows, and blacks, are common to both ſorts; but as to 
wice; . chineel, cream of tartar, fuſtic, galls, gum arabic, in- black, it is begun by the dyers of the great dye, and fi- 
varm. 3 dic» of all forts, Hinglaſs, litmus, logwood, madder of niſhed by thoſe of the leſſer. "FL . 
then J all forts, madder-roots, Nicaragua wood, orchal, orche- DyEtrs black. See Black. 
keep- 3 lia or Spaniſh weed, pomegranate peels, redwood, ſaf- DyERs blue. See Blue. „ | 
un by 5 flore, ſal armoniac, ſal gem, ſapan wood, red ſaunders, DyeRs weed, called alſo J/oud-way, or Geniſta tinctoria, is 
nina 3 ſnumac, ſticklack, turnſole, valonia, and verdigreaſe, an herb uſed by dyers for a green colour, 23 
erf | may be imported free of all duties; provided entry, and OL: Fe WW | 
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EAR 


| On the compaſs, in ſea-charts, and maps, marks the 


; 


eaſt point or wind; ſo that E. is eaſt, E. S. E. 
eaſt ſouth eaſt, N. E. north eaſt, and E. N. E. 
eaſt north eaſt. 


EAGER, in reſpect of liquors, is the ſame as pricked, or 


See Eager Beer, and Eager Wine. 


turning ſour. 


EARN, in trade, ſignifies what a labouring perſon can get 


by his work or buſineſs. | 


EARNE late, or Lough Earne, A great lake of Ireland, in 


EARNEST, Arrbæ. 


E 


the county of Fermanagh, and province of Ulſter, ex- 
tending 30 miles in length, joined by a narrow ftrait, on 
which ſtands the town of Iniſkilling: | 


aſſure, a verbal bargain, and bind the parties to the per- 
formance thereof. By the civil law, he who recedes from 
his bargain, loſes his earneſt; or if the perſon who re- 


ceived the earneſt give back, he is to return the earneſt 


double. But, according to the laws of England, the ef- 
fect of earneſt is more: for the perſon who gave it, is, in 
ſtrictneſs, obliged thereby to abide by his bargain ; and, 
in caſe he declines it, is not diſcharged upon forfeiting his 
earneſt, but may be ſued for the whole money ſtipulated. 


ARTH, in geography, this terraqueous globe, or ball, 


whereon we inhabit, conſiſting of land and water; and, 
conſidered in different relations or habitudes, makes the 
ſubject of geography and geometry. 


The antients entertained various opinions as to the figure 


of the earth; ſome, as Anaximander, held it cylindrical ; 


and others, as Leucippus, in form of a drum. But the 
principal opinion was, that it was flat; that the viſible 
horizon was the bounds of the earth, and the ocean the 
bounds of the horizon ; that the heavens and earth above 
this ocean made the whole viſible univerſe ; and that all 


beneath the ocean was Hades, or the infernal region; 


which opinion was not only received by ſeveral of the an- 


tient poets and philoſophers, but alſo by ſome of the Chriſt- 
ian fathers, as Lactantius, St. Auguſtine, and others. 


However, modern philoſophy has ſufficiently demonſtrated 


the earth to be nearly ſpherical, for the inequalities on its 


ſurface prevent its being perfectly ſo: beſides, Huygens 
and Sir Iſaac Newton have ſhewn, that the earth is higher 
and bigger under the equator, than at the poles : fo that 
its figures nearly, is that of an oblate ſpheroid, fwelling 


out t wards the equatorial parts, and flatted or contracted 


towards the poles, which has alſo been corroborated by 


the late obſervati ns of Monſieur Maupertuis, aſtronomer 
to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; who, by actually meaſur- 
ing a degree of the meridian in the ſouth of France, and 
a degree of the meridian at the polar circle, found the 
latter exceeded the former by 255 toiſes, or 510 yards; 


making the earth an oblate ſpheroid, or like a flat turnip, 
confirming what was before laid down by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, that the equatorial diameter exceeded the axis by 


34 Englith miles. If the earth were in a fluid ſtate, its 
revolution round its axis would nec eſſarily make it put on 


ſuch a figure, by reaſon the centrifugal force being greater 
towards the equator, the fluid would there riſe and ſwell 


moſt; and that it ſhould be ſo now, ſeems neceſſary to 
keep the ſea in the equinoctial regions fr.m overilowing 
the earth thereabouts. | 3 | | 

This ſphericity of the earth is further confirmed, by its 


having been frequently ſailed round. The firſt time was 


in the year 1519, when Ferdinand Magellan made the 
tour of tne whole globe, in 1124 days; in the year1557, 


Sir Francis Drake performed the ſame voyage in 1056 


days; in the year 1586, Sir Tho. Cavendiſh made the 

fame voyage in 777 days; Simon Cordes, of Rotterdam, in 

the year 1590, and Oliver Naort, in the year 1598, in 

1077 days; William Cornelius Van Schouten, in the year 

1615, in 749 days; James Heremites, and John Huy- 
2 
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gens, in the year 1623, in 802 days; and the Right Ho- 
nourable George Lord Anſon, in the year 1744, in 136 

days: but Lord Anſon met with ſeveral extraordinary 
impediments in his voyage; for, beſides his continuance 
at Juan Fernandes, and the time he took up in the de. 
ſtruction of Paita, he was detained 67 days in cruizin 

about Acapulco, in expeCtation of that valuable ſhip 
which he afterwards took; he alſo continued 55 days at 
Tinian; and he ſpent 398 days, from his firſt arrival at 
Macao in China, before his An. departure from thence 
for Europe. All of whom failing continually from eaſt 
to weſt, at length arrived in Europe, whence they {et 
forth; and in the courſe of their voyages obſerved all the 
phenomena, both of the heavens and the earth, to cor- 
reſpond to and confeſs this ſpherical figure: beſides, the 
accounts they have given of theſe voyages, particularly 
that elegant relation of Commodore Anſon's, have great] 

promoted the important purpoſes of navigation, com. 
merce, and national intereſt, And the natural cauſe of 


this ſphericity of the globe is, according to Sir Iſaac 


Newton, the great principle of attraction, which the crez- 
tor has ſtamped on all the matter of the univerſe ; where. 
by all bodies, and all the parts of bodies, naturally attract 
one another. 5 g 

Ihe magnitude of the earth, and the number of miles its 
diameter contains, have been variouſly determined by va- 
rious authors, both antient and modern: but the beſt way 
to arrive at any certainty, is by finding the quantity of a 
degree of a great circle of the earth; though this degree 
is found very different, according to the different me- 
thods and inſtruments made uſe of, as well as the different 
obſervers. The method obſerved by Mr. Norwood, and 
the French aftronomers Picard, Caſſini, and Maupertuis, 
by meaſuring the diſtance between two remote places on 
the ſame meridian, is undoubtedly the beſt; and, accord- 
ing to their obſervations, the ambit or circumference of 


the earth is 25,314 Engliſh ſtatute miles: whence, ſup- 
poſing the earth ſpherical, its diameter muſt be 796) ſta- 
tute miles; and conſequently its radius, or ſemi-diame- 


ter, may be taken in a round number for 200, coc, ooo 
feet; its ſurface will be 199, 444, 206 miles; which be- 
ing multiplied by one third of its ſemi-diameter, gives the 
ſolid content of the terreſtrial globe 264,856,c00,000 
cubic miles. „ e 

The terraqueous globe is now generally granted to have 
two motions; the one diurnal, around its own axis, in 
the ſpace of 24 hours, which conſtitutes the nycthemeron, 


or natural day; and other annual, round the ſun, in an 


elliptical orbit, or track, in 365 days, and 6 hours, con- 


ſtituting the year; the diverſities of night and day being 


derived from the former, and the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons 


from the latter. And whether the earth move, or remain 


at reſt; that is, whether it be fixed in the center, with 
the ſun, heavens, and ſtars, moving ruund the fame from 


_ eaſt to weſt, according to Ptolemy ; or whether the hea- 


vens and ſtars being at reſt, the earth moves from welt to 
eaſt, according to Copernicus, is the great article that 
diſtinguiſhes the Ptolemaic from the Copernican ſyſtem ; 
the latter of which is now univerfally received, being 
what was originally the doctrine of Pythagoras; and is ſo 
reconcileable to the wifdom of the divinity, that to ſuppoſe 
the earth at reſt, confounds and deſtroys all the order and 
harmony of the univerſe, annuls its laws, and ſets every 
part at variance with other, robbing the Creator of half 
the praiſe of his work, and mankind of the pleaſure of 
contemplating its beauties. See Gele, Enurcpe, Aa, 
Africa, and America. _ 


EaRTH, in natural hiſtory, is a foſſil, or terreſtrial mat- 


ter, whereof our globe principally conſiſts ; whole cha- 
racter is, neither to be diſſoluble by fire, water, nor air; 
| | not 
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containing ſome degree of fatneſs. 
Of ſuch earths, ſome are ſimple an b 
compound and fatty: of the firſt kind is chalk, pumice, 
and rotten ſtone: of the ſecond, or compound kind, are 
boles of all kinds, red, white, and brown; fuller's earth; 
the ſeveral kinds of medicinal earth, as lemnian earth, and 
terra ſigillata; to which claſs are likewiſe referred argillz, 
or clay earths formed into potters ware. See Earth black, 
Fullers earth, Japan earth, Lemnian earth, Samian earth, 
Sigillata terra, Soap earth; alſo Clay, Loam, Lime, Sand, 
Chalk, Coal, Sulphur, and Alaba/ler. AS. 
EARTHEN ware, is a general name for all kinds of goods 
of the pottery manufacture, See Clay, Pottery, Porcelain, 
Delft, and Fayance. | 
EARTHEN- cuir dealer, is a dependent on the pot-houſe. 
Theſe perſons buy their goods from ſeveral houſes in 
England, from Holland, and at the ſales of the” 
dia company; they alſo frequently deal in tea; coffee, anc 
chocolate. g | | 
EASE, in the ſea- language, ſigniſies as much as ſlacken, or 
let go ſlacker : thus they a eaſe the bowling, eaſe the 
ſheet; that is, let it go l ꝓ ẽͤ o c ĩ˙ 
EAST, in coſmography, one of the cardinal points of the 


terſects that quarter of the horizon which the ſun 
See Cardina! point, H:ri/zon, and Orient. 
EASTERN can, or Indian octan, has its firſt name from 
its fituation to the eaſt, as its latter from India, the chief 
country it waſhes ; extending from the coaſt of Anian on 
the eaſtern part of Africa, to the 'Ladrone or Marian 
iſlands, about 1809 miles eaſt of Canton in China; theſe 
iſlands ſeparating it from the South or Pacific ſea; being 
about 2000 miles long, and 600 broad. See Ocean. 
AST INDIES. The continent of India, ſo denominated 
from its eaſtern ſituation. See India, and Y/2/7 Indies. 
EasT InDIA companies. A general term given to ſuch 
companies as trade to India, and other eaſtern parts; 


E 


the European ſtates, for the proſecution of commerce. 
The trade to the Eaſt Indies was long carried on by the 
Iſraelites through the Red ſea, and the ſtreights of Babel- 


alſo to thoſe of Arabia, Perſia, and India, on the eaſt; 
who reaped a prodigious profit thereby. King David was 
the firſt who be:un it; for having conquered the king- 
dom of Edom, and reduced it to be a province of his em- 
pire, he thereby became maſter of two ſea-port towns on 
the Red ſea, Elath, and Ezion-geber, which then be- 
longed to that kingdom; and, ſeeing the advantage that 
might be made of theſe two places, he wiſely took the 
benefit of it, and there begun this traffic. After David, 
Solomon carried on the ſame commerce to Ophir, and had 
from thence, in one voyage, four hundred and fifty talents 
of gold. But the uſe of the compaſs being then unknown, 
the way of navigation was in thoſe times only by coaſt- 
ing, whereby a voyage was frequently of three years, 
which now may be finiſhed almoſt in three months. 


a pitch under Solomon, that thereby he drew to theſe 
two ports, and from thence to Jeruſalem, all the trade 


fountain of thoſe imme fe riches he acquired, and whereby 
he exceeded all the kings of the earth in his time, as much 
as by his wiſdom : but at length, the whole of this trade 
was engrofled by the Tyrians; who managing it from the 
fame port, made it by the way of Rhinocorura, a ſea-port 
Ving between the confines of Egypt and Paleſtine ; ſo 
that it centered all at Tyre; from whence all the weſtern 
parts of the world were furniſhed with the wares of In- 
dia, Africa, Perſia, and Arabia, which thus, by 
way of the Red ſea, the Tyrians traded to; who hereby 
exceedingly enriched themſelves during the Perſian em- 


had the full poſſeſſion of this trade. But when the Pto- 


nat \lyos-Hormos, and other places on the Egyptian or wef- 
cha- tern fea, and by ſending forth fleets from thence to all 
air; thoſe countries to which the Tyrians traded, ſoon drew. 

not all this trade into that kingdom, and there fixed the chief 


„ 


ſparent, more fuſile than ſtone, and generally 


d immutable, others 


horizon; being the point wherein the prime vertical in- 
riſes in. 


which are the moſt conſiderable of any throughout all 


mandel, not only to the coaſts of Africa on the weſt, but 


However, this trade ſo far ſucceeded, and grew to ſo high 


of Africa, Arabia, Perſia, and India, which was the chief 


the 


pire, under the favour and protection of-whoſe kings the7 


lemics prevailed in Egypt, they, by building Berenice, 
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mart of it at Alexandria, which was thereby made the 
greateſt mart in all the world; where it continued for a great 
many years after; all the marine traffic which the weltern 
parts of the world had with Perſia, India, Arabia, and to 
the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, being wholly carried on 
through the Red ſea, and the mouth of the Nile, till a 
way was found, about 256 years ſince, of ſailing to thoſe 
parts by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. After which 
the Portugueſe for ſome time managed this trade; but 
now it is, in a manner, wholly got into the hands of the 
Engliſh, French, and Dutch. 

The Portugueſe firſt ſailed round the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Eaſt Indies, in the year 1498; and the firſt 
ſettleme ey made on the continent of India was at 

he coaſt of Malabar, in the year 1502, The 

and Dutch did not attempt to trade to india, till 

1 609, and then only to the iſlands at firſt ; 

is tyue, ſeveral of their commanders had, be- 

ime, been ſent out upon diſcoveries, and ſailed 
de globe, through the ſtreights of Magellan, par- 

ticularly Sir Francis Drake, in the year 1586, and Oliver 
Noort in 1598. Beſides, in the year 1595, the province 
of Holland fitted out four ſhips for diſcovery, which ſailed 
to Bantam, in the iſland of Java, and brought back with 
them ſuch ſamples of the goods of the eaſt, as induced the 
United Provinces to erect one general company for that 
trade, in the year 1594; but the Portugueſe had, for 
100 years, engroſſed all the 1ich trade of India to them- 
ſelves, except that the Spaniards had a little interrupted 
their commerce, in the Moluccas and the Philippines, on 
their diſcovering a paſlage to the Indies through the South- 
ſea, in the year 1520; though, when the other European 
powers became ſenſible of the value and facility of this 
commerce, they ſoon began to participate the emoluments, 

by erecting the following companies. 

The Dutch EAsT InDia company commenced in 1594, in 
the midſt of thoſe military confuſions attendant on the re- 
volt of the United Provinces from the allegiance of Spain. 
The Spaniards having ſhut up all their ports againſt theſe 
new republicans, whom they looked upon as rebels, and 
having even prohibited them all commerce to the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, of which they were then, in ſome ſenſe, the 
maſters ; neceſſity inſpired ſome Zealanders to go in queſt 
of a new paſſage for China and the Eaſt Indies by the 

N. E and to coaſt, if poſſible, along Norway, Muſcovy, 
and Tartary. - 5 
This enterpriſe was undertaken in 1594, 1595, and 

1596, by fitting out ſhips three different times, but all 
without any ſucceſs; the extreme colds of Nova Zembla, 
and the impenetrable ice of Weigats, having either de- 
{troyed the ſhips ſent there, or diſcouraged the adven- 
turers. | | | 
Whilſt this paſſage was unſucceſsfully attempting, a ſe- 

cond company was formed at Amſterdam ; which, under 

the direction of Cornelius Houteman, ſent four ſhips, in 
1595, by the uſual way which the Portugueſe went, with 
orders to conclude treaties with the Indians, for the trade 
of ſpice and other commodities; but more eſpecially in the 

places where the Portugueſe were not as yet eſtabliſhed. 

This ſmall fleet returned, two years and four months af- 
ter its departure, with little or no gain in reality ; but 
with good information, and large hopes. | 

The old company, and a new one juſt eſtabliſhed at Am- 
ſterdam, being incorporated, they fitted out a fleet of 
eight veſſels, which ſet ſail, under Admiral James Vaneck, 

from the Texel in 1598; and another fleet of three ſhips 

was fitted out, which weighed anchor the 4th of May 
1599. Theſe were followed by ſeveral others; and ſo 

many new companies were erected at Amſterdam, 
Rotterdam, and other places, that the States-Gene- 
ral apprehended they muſt prove detrimental to each 
other; which fear, juſtified by ſome ſad. conſequences, 
cauſed the directors of all the different companies to aſ- 
ſemble: the reſult of this meeting was the union of all, which 

Was confirmed by the ſtates the 20th of March 1602; 
whoſe ſucceſs was very great, both on account of the 

immenſe riches brought into the United Provinces, or the 
kingdoms and ſtates which this company ſubdued in ſo 

many different countries of Aſia. TE Ts 


The 
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The firſt fund of this company conſiſted of 6,459,840 
guilders, or 565,236 1. ſterling z of which Amſterdam 
advanced 3,574.915; Ze land 1,33 2,882, Delft 470,000, 
Rotterdam 177,400, Hoorn 266,868, and Enchuyſen 
5 30,775: and the firſt grant of the ſtates was for 21 


years, to commence from the date of the grant, which 


was the ſame with that of the confirmation. 

The company is governed by ſixty five directors, divided 
into thirteen different chambers. T he chamber of Am- 
ſterdam has 18 directors, the chamber of Zealand 12, the 
chambers of Delft and Rotterdam 14; thoſe of Enchuy- 
ſen and Hoorn 14; thoſe of Haerlem, Leyden, Dort, 
Tergow, the provinces of Guelderland, Frieſland, and 
Utrecht, each of them one director. 

Seventeen directors were alſo choſen from among the ſix- 
' ty-five, for the common affairs of the chambers; eight 
out of the chamber of Amſterdam, four out of that of 
Zealand, two out of thoſe of Delft and Rotterdam, and 
two out of thoſe of Enchuyſen and Hoorn, the ſeven- 


teenth being choſen alternatively out of Zealand, the 
Meuſe, or North Holland; and it is this ſecond direc- | 


tion that rezulates the number, the fitting out, and the 
departure of ſhips. | 

The company is privileged to contract alliances with the 

princes, whoſe eſtates are eaſtwards of t f Goo 


Hope, and in the ſtreights of Magellan, Along the ſtreights,” 


and beyond them; to build fortreſſes there, and to eſta- 
bliſh governors, garriſons, and officers of juſtice and po- 
lice; but the treaties are concluded in the name of the 
ſtates ; in whoſe name all officers, both military and ci- 
vil, take their oaths. : 

At the expiration of each grant, the company is obliged 
to obtain anew one, which has happened four times ſince 
the firſt was granted ; but the renewal of grants coſt the 


reQot S The: {ale of merchandifes, and the dividends of the 
e auh, for the conduct of their ſovereignties 


This « e has ſeveral large ſettlements, and many 
factories, Tor che ſupport of their trade. They are in 


poſſeſſion of the Cape of Good Hope, which ſerves them 
as St. Helena does the Engliſh Eaſt India company, for 
_ ſupplying their ſhips with water and other refreſhments in 
their voyage. The ifland of Mauritius ſerves them alſo 


for the ſame purpoſe. They have a factory at Mocha in 


Arabia, and two others at Gombroon and Ormus in Per- 


ſia, as a'fo one at Iſpahan, the capital of that empire. 


They have likewiſe factories at Barak, Choule near Bom- 


bay, Rigapore Dunde, Baſſaloco, or Baynenar, and Bod- 


ven, on the proper coaſt of India; at Cananore, Pa- 
mari, Crananera, Chochin, Porchatt, Carnapole, Qui- 
' lon, and Tegapatan, on the coaſt of Malabar; at Ne- 
gapatan, Porta Nova, Sadraſſapatan, Cabelon, Pellicat, 
Catelore, Petipoly, Maſualapatan, and Bimlipatan, on the 
coaſt of Coromandel; at Balaſore, and Pipley, farther 
up the coaſt towards Bengal; at Baſnagul, Malda, Huegly, 
and Dacca, in Bengal; and at Patna, up the Ganges. 
They have alſo a ſettlement in the kingdom of Aracan : 
they trade along the coaſt up to Siam, where they have 
5 e of Malacca; and from thence they trade up to 
ina. | 
They engroſs the whole trade of the iſland of Ceylon; 
they have ſome trade in the iſlands of Sumatra, and Bor- 


neo: but the whole trade of Java, and the Molucca 


iſlands is in their poſſeſſion; as is alſo ſome part of the 
| trade of the Celebes and Banda iſlands ; beſides, they 
are the only perſons who trade to Japan : ſo that no leſs 


than 40 factories, and 25 fortrelles, are reckoned be- 


pany's commerce; and the Cape of Good Hope, the 
| ſtaple, or rather the place of refreſhment, for all its ſhip. 


for the conſumption of the parſimonious 


| lowing dividends annually, from 1605 to 1720. 


1644, December, 20 
1646, January, 22 
1646, December, 25 | 
1648, January, 8 
1649, January, * N 
1650, January, 20 
% 1651, January, 15 
1652, January, 25 
1653, January, 122 "80 
© Yeals, 
ITT 1 5 
1 1 
e r 
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longing to this company in the Eaſt Indies; who e 
in this long and painful navigation, above 1 50 ſhip 
o to 60 guns, manned with 25,000 failors, comp 
ing officers, ſoldiers, and mariners; beſides 12 
of their own republic, to garriſon the forts, 
Though all theſe factories are very conſiderable, they ar 
not to be compared with Batavia, the center of the a 


mploy, 
8, from 
rehend- 
00 troops 


ping, either going or coming. 
The Dutch Eaſt India company carry out great quantities 
of ſpecie, and of European goods, but chiefly of the lat. 
ter, to India. From China, they bring home ſilks, both 
raw and wrought, China and Japan ware, tea, and ar. 
rack; from Bengal and Patna, filks, raw and Wrought 
diamonds, indico, and coris ; from the other ports of Th. 
dia, ſilks, calicoes, muſlins, and great variety of other 
manufaQures of cotton and flax; alſo ſhell- lack, flick. 
lack, red- wood, ſalt-petre, dying ſtuffs, and man 


; y drugs; 
beſides coffee, and ſome drugs, from Perſia. See Perſia 
India, and China. . 


From the iſland of Japan they bring home all kinds of Ja- 
pan work, and lacquered ware; as alſo gold - duſt: ſrom 
the Moluccas, they bring cloves : from the Banda iſlands 
nutmegs and mace: from the Celebes, pepper, and opium: 
from the Sunda iſlands, pepper, gold, coffee, and canes: 
and cinnamon from Ceylon. See Japan, Moluccas, "DS 
da, Celeber, Sunda, and Ceylon iſlands. | 


Theſe commodities being articles of on," | and tos great 


utch, they ex· 
port them to all parts of the world where they have any 


commerce; particularly to France, Spain, Germany 
Italy, Turky, Dantzic, Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſa 


a 
This company has been fo ſucceſsful, as to make the fol- 


Years. Months. Dividends. 
In 1605, in July, 15 per cent. in money, 
1606, March, 75 | | 
160, Jul — 1 
1608, April, 20 
1609, June, 25 
1610, Auguſt, 50 
1612, December, 572 
1615, Auguſt, 422 
1616, February, 622 
1620, April, 272 & 
1623, November, 25 per cent. in cloves, 
1625, Auguſt, 20 per cent. in money. 
1627, March, 1227 5 
1629, January, 25 
1631, January, 172 
1633, January, 122 
1633, December, 20 $26, 
1635, March, 20 1 
1635, May, 12 per cent. in cloves. 
1635, Auguſt, 12 Rh | | 
1636, - March, 25 
1636, November, 124 
1637, March, 1 
1637, November, 25 | | 
16,8, October, 19 per cent. in ſpice. 
1638, November, 25 per cent. in money. 
1640, January, 15 per cent. in cloves. 
1640, | November, 25 per cent. in money. 
1641, February, 15 per cent. in cloves. 
1641, eier, 23 nl eturen 
1642, December, 50 per cent. in money. 


1643, January, WET { 


per cent. in cloves. 
164.4, ovember, 25. | 
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Dividends? 


Years. Months. 
In 1654, in June, 15 per cent, in money. 
1655, January, 122 
1656, December, 274 
1658, December, 40 
1659, December, 12 
1660, November, 40 
1661, November, 25 
1663, November, 30 
1665, January, 27: 
1668, June, 122 
1669, July, 147 
1670, June, 40 
1671, June, 45 
1671, July, 15 
ms 356 per cent. in obligations 
2% Pe . 
988 Jy 5 upon Holland. 
, ee, e, 
nuar 1257 . 
2 5 1 80 upon Holland. 
1680, January, 25 per cent. in obligations 
1681, January, 222 upon the company. 
1682, July, 333 3 
1685, February, 40 per cent. in money. 
1686, May, © © HOU 
1687, April, 20 
1688, April, 337 
1689, April, 33F ; 
1690, April, 40 per cent. in obligations. 
169 r, Auguſt, 20 | 
1692, April, 25 
1693, April, 20 
1694, April, 20 
i695, November, 25 
1696, June, 15 
169% June, 15 
1698, June, 15 
1698, September, 15 
1699, June, 20 
1699, December, 15 
1700, July, 25 
1701, ay, 20 
1702, ay, 2.0 
1703, May, 25 
1704, June, 25 
170% My, 25 
1706, May, 25 
1707, April, 25 
1708, May, 25 
1709, May, 25 
1710, May, 25 
F 25 
| 1712, May, | 15 
1713 May, 30 
1714 May, 335 
I7155 April, 40 
2710, May, 40 
1717, May, 7 
1718, ay, 40 
1719, May, 40 
I720, | May, 40 A. 


another. | 0) | 

This company is both rich in its funds, and formidable 
in its ſettlements : they carry on the greateſt trade of any 
company in Europe; and their Indian ꝓreſidency at Ba- 
tavia, where they haye a potent fleet, renders them ſo far 
maſters of the Indian nayigation, that when Lewis XIV. 
- over-run ſome of their provinces in 1672, many of the 
principal people belonging to the republic ſeemed in- 
clinable to remove to Java with all their effects, where 
ſuch an acceſſion of ſtrength and opulence, muſt have 
made them the abſolute maſters of that part of the world. 
Engliſh EasT IN pIA company. The united company of 
merchants of England trading to the Eaſt Indies, is the 
molt conſiderable and flouriſhing company of trade in 


Total of the dividends 26025 per cent. which amounts 
to about 22+ per cent, of the capital fund, one year with 
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Great Britain, and the greateſt in Europe for riches; 
power, and extenſive privileges; as appears by the many 
ſhips of burthen which they conſtantly employ ; the very 
advantageous ſettlements they have abroad ; their large 
ſtorehouſes and ſales of goods and merchandiſes at home 
and the particular laws and ſtatutes made in their favour. 
This company was originally formed in the laſt years of 
Queen Elizabeth, who granted letters patent to the Lon- 
don merchants that entered into an aſſociation for carry- 
ing on this trade ; and the charter which ſhe granted them 
in 1599, has ſerved as a model for all thoſe the company 
has obtained from her royal ſucceſſors. 

'The Portugueſe and the Dutch were in poſſeſſion of ſe- 
veral large territories along the coaſts of India, before 
this time; as alſo in ſeveral other parts of Aſia, proper 
for the proſecution of this trade: the former, indeed, had 
no company, which is ſtill the caſe: but the latter had 
formed ſeveral companies ſo early as the year 1596, 
which were afterwards incorporated together. | 

The firſt fleet the Engliſh ſent to the Eaſt Indies con 
ſiſted of four ſhips, which ſet fail in 1600, with Mr. 
John Mildenhal, who was employed as an agent to pro- 
Cure a trade, and carried a letter from Queen Elizabeth 


to the Great Mogul, in behalf of her ſubjects : which 


fleet returned fo richly laden, that in a few years near 
twenty others were ſent there by the company. 

After the death of Queen Elizabeth, James I. confirmed 
and augmented, by a new charter, all the privileges that 


had been granted the company in the preceding reign 


and, to ſhew how much he had at heart this eſtabliſn- 
ment, he ſent ambaſladors in 1608, and 1615, to the 
Mogul, the Emperor of Japan, the King of Perſia, and 
ſeveral other eaſtern princes, to conclude, in his name, 
and that of the company, different treaties of commerce, 
of which ſome are ſtill ſubſiſting. 


It is well known how many privileges the King of Perſia 


granted the Engliſh company, for aſſiſting him in the 


_ expulſion of the Portugueſe from Ormus; who made uſe 


of that famous iſland, and its almoſt impregnable forts, 
as a citadel, to ſupport them in the uſurpation of the 


commerce of the Perſian gulph, which they engroſſed for 


almoſt an age to themſelves. 

But it was in the reign of Charles II. that this company 
was complimented with the greateſt favours, when it was 
in the height of its ſplendor; tho' it might be ſaid to be a 
little upon the decline, towards the five or ſix laſt years 
of his reign: however, there were four charters of this 
prince, whereby the company were granted ſome new 
privileges. 
The firſt was dated the 3d of April 1662, containing a 
confirmation of the former charters; or, it is rather a 
new one, which attributes to the company ſeveral rights 
it had not as yet enjoyed ; and adds to, or ſets forth in a 
proper light, almoſt all thoſe granted to it by the 


charters of Elizabeth and James I. which will be more 
amply ſpoken of in the ſequel; becauſe it is properly the 
baſis of all the commerce of this company; and becauſe 
upon this charter are founded all the privileges and policy 
of the company eſtabliſhed in 1698. | 


The ſecond charter granted by Charles II. was dated the 
27, of March 1669, whereby his Majeſty made a ceſſion to 


the company of the iſland of Bombay, with all its royalties, 
revenues, rents, caſtles, ſhips, fortifications, and enfran- 


chiſements ; ſuch as then belonged to him by the ceſſion 
of his Portugueſe Majeſty, reſerving only to himſelf the 
ſovereignty, to be held in fee from the royal hoſpital of 


Greenwich, in the county of Kent; and for all duty, rent, 
or ſervice, - the ſum of 101. ſterling in gold, payable yearly 


on the Zoth of September, at the cuſtom-houſe of Lon- 


don. 
By the third charter, of the 16th of December 1674, the 


King likewiſe made a ceſſion to the company of the iſland 


of St. Helena, as belonging to him by right of con- 
queſt. This iſland, which afterwards ſerved as a ſtaple 


to the company's ſhipping, was diſcovered by the Portu- 


ueſe in their firſt navigations to the Eaſt Indies by the 
Tina of Good Hope ; but having abandoned it, the iſland 
was poſſeſſed by the Dutch ; who quitted it in their turn 
to eſtabliſh themſelves at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
IF 48 3 L : wert 
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were ſucceeded by the Engliſh, who were expelled in 
1672 by the Dutch company: but Captain Monday, who 
commanded a Britiſh ſquadron, retook it the year fol- 
lowing ; and this was the right of conqueſt that Charles II. 
made a ceſſion of to the company by the charter of 1674. 
The fourth charter the company obtained from this mon- 
arch orders the erection of a court of judicature, com- 
poſed of a civilian and two merchants, in all the factories 
and places poſſeſſed throughout the extent of its conceſſion, 
to judge of all caſes in ſeizures, and conteſtations, with 
regard to ſhips or good going to the Indies, contrary to 
the excluſive privilege granted by the letters-patent of 
16623 as alſo to take cognizance of all cauſes regarding 
merchandiſe, marine, navigation, purchaſes, ſales, exchange, 
inſurance, letters of exchange, and other things ; even 
of all crimes and miſdemeanours committed at fea, or in 
the countries, ſtates, and territories belonging to the 
company; the whole, notwithſtanding, purſuant to the 
_— and cuſtoms of merchants, and the laws of Eng- 
and. | | 

Theſe four charters were afterwards confirmed by James 
IT. by a charter granted in the firſt year of his reign : but 


the charter of 1662 was the principal, and conſiſted of 


28 articles, whereof the moſt material are as follow. 


By the firſt his Majeſty erects the company into a corpo- 


ration, or body politic, under the denomination of the go- 


vernor and company of merchants trading to the Eaft 


Indies. i | 

The third grants it a common ſcal to ſerve in all its ex- 
peditions; with a power of breaking and changing it at 
pleaſure, and of making and engraving a new one. 

The fourth eſtabliſhes a governor, and 24 aſſiſtants, 
| choſe out of the proprietors, or ſtock-holders, of the com- 
pany, to have the direction of affairs, and to give all ne- 
ceſſary orders with regard to the freighting and ſending 


away of ſhips, together with all particulars belonging to 


the commerce carried on throughout the extent of its 
conceſſion. | 
The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, nominate, 
for the firſt time, the governor and directors; and re- 
gulate, for the future, the form to be obſerved in the 


election of the ſaid governor and directors, and a deputy- 
governor, or ſub-governor, to preſide in the abſence, or 


in caſe of the governor's death. They alſo ordain before 
whom the elected ſhall be obliged to make oath, and what 
this oath is to be ; laſtly, they fix the time that all theſe 
officers are to continue in their poſt; and when the gene- 
ral courts of the company are to be held. 

The tenth article fixes the extent of the conceſſion, and 
allows all thoſe that ſhall be of the company, their ſons 
of one and twenty years of age, their apprentices, factors, 
and domeſtics, to trade and negotiate freely by ſea in all 
the routes and paſſages already diſcovered, or that ſhall be 
ſo hereafter, in Aſia, Africa, and America, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, as far as the ſtreights of Magellan; 
aud where any commerce can be exerciſed, ſo that it is 
before hand concluded on by the company; and fo that 
alſo the ſaid commerce is not carried on in the places al- 
ready poſſeſſed by the ſubjects of ſome other prince. 

The eleventh article empowers the company to enact all 


the laws and regulations it ſhall judge proper, to be ob- 


ſerved by its factors, captains, maſters of ſhips, and other 
officers in its ſervice ; to revoke them and make new ones ; 


and, in caſe of contravention with regard to the ſaid laws, 


to ordain for offenders ſuch penalties, fines and puniſh- 
ments, as it ſhall judge to be juſt and reaſonable, with- 
out being accountable to any one whatſoever, not even to 
his Majeſty's officers ; provided that the ſaid laws, and 
regulations, are not contrary to thoſe in England. 
By the twelfth, his Majeſty wills that for all the duties 
and cuſtoms, on goods coming from the Eaſt Indies in 
the company's ſhips, a whole year ſhall be allowed for 
their intire payment; that is, fix months for the firſt 
moiety, and ſix months for the other, by giving not- 
withſtanding a ſufficient ſecurity ; which ſhall hol good 
alſo for the goods exported from England for the Eaſt 
. Indies, which goods ſhall pay no duty, if loſt, before their 
arrival at the place of their deſtination ; and, in caſe any 
duties are paid, a reſtitution ſhall be made, on the com- 


much it was to his intere 
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pany making affidavit before the Lord High 

of the kingdom, of the amount of the Fry © ye arhy 
ed that if the goods imported be exported again in the 
ſpace of 13 months, no duties ſhall be paid for ſuch ex. 
port, if it be done aboard Britiſh veſſels. 

The thirteenth article allows the pexortation of, forei n 
ſpecie out of the kingdom, to be employed in the com- 


merce of the company; and even thoſe of England coĩned 


in the Tower of London, provided that the total ſum ex- 
ceeds not 50,000 l. ſterling in each year. 

By the fourteenth and fifteenth the company is allowed 
to have ſix large veſſels, and ſix pinks, laden and equipped 
with all kinds of ammunition and proviſion, together 
with 500 good Engliſh ſailors, to ſupport its commerce 
Ogio the whole extent of its conceſſion ; whereon 
his Majeſty cannot lay an imbargo upon any pretext 
whatſoever, unleſs he cannot abſolutely do without the 
ſaid veſſels in ſome preſſing and unforeſeen want in time 
of war to augment his fleet. 

The ſixteenth grants to the company an excluſive privi- 
ledge of trade to the Indies, ordaining the ſeizure and 
confiſcation of veſſels and goods which the other ſubjects 
of his Britannic Majeſty might ſend there ; the impriſon- 
ment of the captains and maſters of ſhips who brought 
them there ; and laſtly, a ſecurity of 1000 |. ſterling of 
going no more within the limits of the company's con- 
ceſſion, in contravention to this article. | 
The nineteenth obliges the company to bring back into 
England at leaſt as much gold and filver, as carried out 
every year; and aſſigns the ports of London, Dartmouth, 
and Plymouth, as the only places in the kingdom, from 
which it ſhall be for the future allowed to export the 
ſpecie it ſhall have occaſion for in its traffic, which ſpecie 
of gold and ſilver ſhall be entered in the ſaid ports, either 
going out or coming in; though without paying any 

uties. 8 0 
By the twentieth the cuſtom-houſe officers are enjoined 


not to ſuffer the entrance of any goods coming from the 


places within the extent of the company's conceſſion, 
unleſs by a permit in writing. 5 

The twenty-firſt fixes the ſum in the capital ſtock neceſ- 
ſary to have a vote in the meetings at 5001. ſterling, 
empowering, notwithſ.anding, thofe who ſhall ſubſcribe 
a leſs ſum to join ſeverally together, for the forming of 
one vote. oy 


The twenty-fourth. article allows the company to ſend 


ſhips of war, and ſoldiers; to build caſtles and forts in 


all the places of its conceſſion; to make peace or war with 


all kinds of people that are not Chriſtians ; and to obtain 
ſatisfaction by the force of arms from all thoſe who pre- 
judice them, or interrupt their commerce. 3 

And the twenty- ſixth empowers it likewiſe to arreſt and 


| ſecure all the ſubjects of his Britannic Majeſty who ſhall 


trade in Indian or Engliſh veſſels, or who ſhall dwell in 
any of the places of its conceſſion, without a ſpecial li- 
cence from the ſaid company. | - 


After the publication of this charter the parliament ſeemed 


to diſlike the excluſive privilege granted by the ſixteenth 
article; which was no novelty, for it had been already 
agitated. in the reign of James I. but this prince, fearing 
to riſque his authority, choſe rather to repeal a like pri- 
vilege, which he granted to the colonies of Virginia, than 
to uphold the royal prerogative. as 
Charles II. was more reſolute, or more happy, than his 
grand father: the queſtion was debated in the court of 
Common Pleas, where it was decided in favour of the 
King ; but, notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the company 
benefited little by their privilege ; for the indulgence 
ſhewn by this prince, joined to the conſiderable fums 


which interlopers furniſhed him with from to time, gave 


a ſanction to their trade in the Indies, which the com- 
pany could not diſcontinue during his whole reign. 
The meaſures of the company were better concerted in the 
reign of James II. for having repreſented to this prince how 
i and to that of England, to 

ſupport it in the full extent of its rights, the company 
obtained, on the 1ſt of April 1685, the above-mentioned 
charter ; whereby, beſides the confirmation of the four 
charters of his predeceſſor, his Majeſty ſo expreſſy and 
4 N 5 
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fly prohibited all his ſubjects, that were not of the 
bs po | a7 trading to the Indies that interlopers 
ſeemed intirely excluded. 


The proclamation for the execution of the charter of 
James II. with regard to the company's excluſive privilege, 


for the Eaſt India trade, is of the ſame date with the 


charter: and it will not be amiſs to remark, that the in- 


dulgence of Charles II. was of ſuch prejudice to the com- 
pany, that, towards the end of his reign, its ſhares, 
which in 1682 were at 3701. fell almoſt ſuddenly to 
00 l. | | i 
The ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, of the company, were ori- 
inally only 501. ſterling; but the directors having a con- 
Fderable dividend to make in 1676, the profits of the 
ſtock, or the dividend, were added to the capital; ſo that 
the ſhares were doubled, and amounted to 100 l. ſterling. 
The firſt capital of this company amounted to 369,891 l. 
5 5. which being doubled as above, amounted to 7 39,7 82 1: 
10 s. which, with the company's profits to the year 
168;, amounting to 962,639 J. 16s. 1 d. makes the 
whole ſtock 1,703,4221. Cs. 1 d. | 
Before ſpeaking of the decay of this firſt company, a 
the eſtabliſhment of the new one with which it was in- 
corporated in 1698, it may be proper to give an extract 
of its books tated in 1685, a time when it was in a 
flouriſhing condition ; as alſo of the ſtate of the ſhipping 
ſent to the Indies, ſince the year 1684 to 1687, which 
will afford a ſufficient idea of its funds and commerce. 


Extra from the books of the Engliſh Eaſt India company. 


18685. 

Should have | I. . 
For effects at Surat 135,609 13 2 
At Fort St. George — * 243,722 5 © 
At the bay of Bengal = = 286,022 10 2 
South Sea - — 990,011 12 10 
Ready for ſeveral ſhips = H 
In London ware houſes — 1,608,194 16 o 


| 2,457,312 11 4 
The company debtor 
Jo parties concerned $569,244 5 2 
For Expences at London 175,646 


Expences in the Indies 4000 783,890 5 2 
Intereſt of money 15,000 | 
Due to the Indies 20,000 
Remains clear "FS 1,703,422 6 I 


The capital of the company was 739,782 1. 10s. but, 


by the above book of accompts, was increaſed to 
1,703,422 J. 6s. 1 d. wherein 111,417 l. 2s. 6d. of 


bad debts in Europe, and 719, 464 l. 16s. for Fort St. 
George, Bombay, St. Helena, and other places belong- 
ing to the company, are omitted. | 


State F the Engliſh ſhips ſent to the Eaſt Indies by the com- 


pany, or with its permiſſion, from the 10th of April 168 
to the month of ene 186% | F Apri + 


1684. Six ſhips; three for Surat; one for Fort St. 
George; one for Tonquin, and one for Mindanao. 


1685. Six ſhips; one for St. Helena, two for Surat, two 


for the South Seas, and 
of Coromandel. | | 
1685, Nine ſhips; three for the coaſt of Coromandel, 
and the bay of Ben 
man, and the bay. 3 
1687. Seven ſhips; four for Fort St George; one for 
St. Helena, and Fort St. George, and two for Tonquin. 
All which ſhips were to make their returns into England. 
Four departed alſo in 1685, and two in 1686, Which 
were to remain in the Indies to trade from coaſt to coaſt; 
being three for Fort St. George, two for Bombay, and 
one for Priaman. e e 
There were alſo in 1686 
four for Fort St. George, 


one for Priaman, and the coaſt 


five ſhips ſent out by permiſſion; 
and one for Surat: and in 1687 


three; one for Bombay, one for Madagaſcar and Bombay, 


and one for China. a 5 
The number of all theſe ſhips amounts to forty- 


— 


— 


and 


ſhould deſire the ſame. 


gal; five for Bombay; one for Pria- 


four; 
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twenty-eight upon the company's account, which were 
to return to Europe; fix alſo upon its account to remain in 
the Indies ; and eight upon the account of others, with the 
company's permiſſion, purſuant to a charter- party. | 
This firſt company had from time to time ſuſtained great 
loſſes : firſt in 1680, when it was obliged to retire from 
Bantam, where its ware-houſes were plundered by the 
Dutch, who, under the ſpecious pretext of aſſiſting Sultan 
Agui againſt Sultan Agom his father, ſeized upon this 
place, from whence they excluded all Europeans. | 
Secondly, in 1682, when the great number of interlopers, 
to whom Charles II. with too much facility, granted per- 
miſſions, lowered the company's ſhares to more than cent. 
per cent. leſs than they were before. 

Thirdly, in 1685, by the war which the company was 
obliged to maintain in the Indies, againſt the Mogul ; 
during which time it was obliged to abandon its fa&t-ry 
at Surat, and to retire to Bombay; however it always 
recruited its funds, and ſupported the reputation. of its 
commerce; as may be ſeen from what has been ſtated 
above. N 

But, laſtly, the revolution that happened in England in 
1688, and the war that followed it, during which the 
company ſuſtained incredible loſſes by the means of French 
privateers, expoſed it to a more perilous ſituation than 


ever before; a ſituation which proved ſo deſtructive, 


that its recovery was deſpaired of, and a new one eſtab- 


liſhed; with which, ſome time after, the old company was 


incorporated. | 

The riſe of this new company was occaſioned by the 
great caſe of the old company being taken into conſide a- 
tion by the parliament ; which caſe had been depending 
ſeveral years, and, becauſe of its intricacy, had been firſt 
referred by the parliament to the King, and by him back 
to the parliament again in the year 1698, when the old 
company offered to advance 700,000 l. at 4 per cent. for 
the ſervice of the government, in caſe the trade to India 
might be ſettled on them, excluſive of all others; and tie 
parliament ſeemed inclined to embrace their propoſal. But 


another number of merchants, of whom Mr. Shepherd 


was the chief, and who were protected by Mr. Montague, 
chancellor of the exchequer, propoſed to the houſe of 
commons, to raiſe two millions at 8 per cent. upon con- 
dition the trade to India might be ſettled on the ſubſcribers, 
excluſive of all others: they allo propoſed, that theſe ſub- 
ſcribers ſhould not be obliged to trade in a joint ſtock ; 
but if any members of them ſhould afterwards deſire to 
be incorporated, a charter ſhould be granted to them 
for that purpoſe. The houſe judge this new overture 
not only to be more advantageous to the government, but 
alſo very likely to ſettle this controverted trade on a better 
foundation than it was on before; a bill was therefore 
brought in for ſettling the trade to the Eaſt Indies, ac- 
cording to the limitations before mentioned, and the fol- 
lowing reſolutions. | 6 


Firſt, that every ſubſcriber might have the liberty of 


trading yearly, to the amount of his reſpective ſubſcrip- 


tion; or might aſſign over ſuch his liberty of trading to 
powered to incorporate ſuch of the faid ſubſcribers as 


privileges for carrying on the Eaſt India trade ſhould be 
ſettled by parliament. Fourthly, that the faid ſubſcribers 


- ſhould enjoy the ſaid 8 per cent. and liberty of trading to 


the Eaſt Indies, excluſive of all others, for the term of 
ten years, and until the ſame ſhould be redeemed by par- 
liament. Fifthly, that every perſon ſubſcribing 5001. 


any other perſon. Secondly, that his Majeſty be em- 


Thirdly, that the powers and 


have a vote; and no perſon to have more votes than one. 


Sixthly, that all ſhips laden in the Eaſt Indies, ſhould be 


__ obliged to deliver in England. Seventhly, that no PPP 


that ſhould be a member of any corporation trading to 
the Eaſt Indies, ſhould trade otherwiſe than in the joint 
ſtock of ſuch corporation of which he was a member. 


_ Eighthly, that 5 per cent. ad valorem, upon all returns 


from the Eaſt Indies, be paid by the importer ; to be 
placed to the accompt of the {ubſeribers, towards the 
charge of ſending ambaſſadors, and other extraordinary 
expences, And, ninthly, that over and above the duties 
then payable, a further duty of 1 8. 10 d. per Ib. weights 


* 
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be laid upon all wrought ſilks imported from India and 
Perſia, to be paid by the importer. | | 
The old Eaſt India company preſented a petition again't 
this bill, which, notwithſtanding, was paſled in favour of 
the new company, who obtained a charter of incorpora- 
tion, dated the 5th of September 1698, by the name of 
„The general ſociety intitled to the advantages given by 
an act of parliament for advancing a ſum not exceeding 
two millions, for the ſervice of the crown of England:“ 
whereby the ſum total of all the ſubſcriptions was made 
the principal ſtock of the corporation, and the new com- 
pany was inveſted with the ſame privileges as were granted 
to the old company by the charter of King Charles II. 
The fund of this new company became ſo conſiderable, 
and ſubſcriptions were carried on with fuch facility, that, 
in leſs than two years, the company put to ſea 40 ſhips 
equipped for its trade; which was double the number 
employed by the old company in the moſt flouriſhing 
time of its commerce; and it ſent annually a million ſter- 
ling in ſpecie to the Indies; whereas the old company 
had never ſent above 500,000 I. | 
The two companies ſubſiſted a few years in a ſeparate 
ſtate; when, having a due regard to their common in- 
tereſt, and for the prevention of ſeveral inconveniencies 
that might otherwiſe have happened, both to themſelves 
and the nation in general, they agreed upon ſeveral ar- 
ticles for the union of the ſaid companies ; whereby it 
was agreed, that the effects of each company ſhould be 
brought home, with all convenient ſpeed, for their ſeparate 
accompts, that the old company's 315,0001, in the funds, 
ſhould be united to the capital ſtock of the new company; 
and that the old company ſhould purchaſe of the new com- 
pany 673.500 J. in the capital ſtock and fund of 
- 3,662,000 I. with the benefits to ariſe thereby; ſo that the 
old company might have 988,5001. in the ſaid fund; 
which would make that company equal with the new in 
fund and title to the trade. I hat the old company's dead 
ſtock at home and abroad, ſhould be valued at 33,000 l. 
and the new company's dead ſtock, abroad and at home, 
at 70,000 1. and that the old company transfer all their 
dead ſtock to the new company, which ſhould pay the other 
16,500 l. for one moiety thereof: and that the old com- 
pany ſhould alſo pay the new company 35,0001. for the 


moiety of their dead ſtock; whereupon the old company 


ſhould be intitled to a moiety of both the ſaid dead ſtocks, 
as members of the new company, That each company 
ſhould immediately deſiſt from any ſeparate exportation: 
and each company, during ſeven years, ſhould have an equal 
power in the adminiſtration and management of the fund 
and trade; to which end twelve perſons ſhould be yearly 
Nominated by the general courts of each company reſpect- 


ively, out of the courts of committees and directors of 


the ſaid companies, who ſhould be called in the new 


charter, Managers of the united trade to India: and a 


new additional ſtock ſhould be raiſed for carrying on the 
future trade; and be advanced in ſuch proportions as the 
faid twenty-four managers, or the major part of them, 


ſhould appoint; the general courts of each company 


| agreeing thereunto. That the old company, during ſeven 


years, ſhould preſerve their ſtock in their politic capacity, 


and for that time remain a ſeparate corporation, fo as to 


transfer and aflign in their own books, as they then did; 
and at the end of the ſaid feven years, the old company 
ſhould transfer and aſſign in the books of the new com- 


| pany, their ſhare in the fund to their ſeveral members, 

who ſhould be then intitled to the ſame ; whereupon the 
ſaid members of the old company ſhould become, and be 
admitted members of the new company. That each 
company ſhould indemnify the other from their reſpective 
debts and demands, and a proper proviſion be made for 


that purpoſe: and that the new company ſhould not take 


up any money upon their common ſeal, or do any other 


act, without the concurrence of the old company. That 


the old company, within one month after the expiration of 
the ſaid ſeven years, ſhould ſurrender their charters and 
corporation; and that the King ſhould make a new grant 
of all ſuch eſtates and effects of the old company, as 
| ſhould devolve upon the crown, by reaſon of the ſaid 


— — 


ſurrender. That immediately after ſuch ſurrender, the 
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new company ſhould change its name, and be called, The 
united company of merchants of England trading 80 the 
Eaſt Indies. Nevertheleſs, the future management of 
ſaid ſtock and trade, after the expitation of the ſaid ſey 5 
years, ſhould be according to the new company's 5 
of 1698. That for the better attaining of the pur = 
aforeſaid, a tripartite indenture ſhould be executed 65 * 
Majeſty and both the ſaid companies; wherein ſuch oe. 
nants and proviſions might be made, as ſhould be thoy ie 
reaſonable, with proper releaſes from his Majeſty to . 
company : ſo that, on the expiration of the ſaid ſeven 
years, allowed for the conveniency of affairs on both ſides 

the two companies might be entirely one in name and eff. 
Accordingly, in 1702, a new charter of union was granted 
the two companies by Queen Anne, under the name of 
The united company of merchants trading ta the E oft In. 
dies; which was eſſentially the ſame with thoſe of Kin 

Charles and King William, and has been therefore omit- 
ted here; becauſe by the union of the two companies 

they have adopted all the regulations made for the 90. 
vernment of the old company: ſo that the united com- 
pany ſhould rather be deemed the old company continued 

than a corporation erected upon a different eſtabliſliment 
This charter was renewed, with ſome new powers, bh 


1730; and, in the 20th year of King George II. wa, 


continued until the 25th of March 1780 when, on re. 
payment of the capital ſtock, borrowed by the govern. 
ment, and the annuities, the company's right to the ſole 
and excluſive trade to the Eaſt Indies is to ceaſe and de- 
termine. | 


To the 2,000,000 l. advanced by the new company to 


King William III. the united company, in the 6th year 
of Queen Anne, lent the government 1,200,006 l. more 
without intereſt ; for which the government withdrew the 
duty of 5 fer cent. on goods imported by the company, and 


authoriſed them to add the ſame ſum to their ſtock; 


whereby their whole loan to the goverment amounted to 
3,200,000 l. being what may properly be called the Ca- 


pital ſtock of the company. The firſt loan of two millions 


was ſecured by the government out of the duties upon 
ſalt, and the additional ſtamp duties granted in the gth 


and 1oth year of King William III. chargeable with the 
payment of 160,000 J. as a yearly fund for keeping down 
the intereſt at 8 per cent. but, by the act of 3d the of Geo. 


II. this annuity of 160,000 I. was reduced to 128,000, 
and transferred as a charge upon the aggregate fund, 
which, in the year 1749, was reduced to 33 per cent. til 


May 1757, and afterwards to 3 per cent. See National 


Debt and Fund, | 33 
By the ſtatute of the iſt of Queen Anne, it was enacted, 


That during the continuance of the union of the India 


companies, 494. tons and one quarter of good ſalt - pete, 
ſhould yearly, if demanded, be delivered into the royal 
ſtores, for the firſt coſt, freight, duties, and other charges, 


by the company out of the united trade; and 5 tons ad 


3 quarters by the other members of the general ſociety: 
the price, in time of peace, to be 45 1. per ton; and 531. 


in time of war; alſo, in any charter to be granted to the 


companies, they ſhould be obliged by covenant, to deliver 


their proportion of ſalt-petre. 


By the gth and 1oth of William III. and 6th Anne, no 
perſon may trade thither till ſufficient ſecurity be given to 


the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, that all the goods cauſed 


by them to be there laden, ſhall be brought without break- 
ing bulk, to ſome port of England: which ſecurity the 


_ Engliſh Eaſt India company are to give under their com- 


mon ſea], after the rate of 25001. for every Too tons 
they are lett at, for every ſhip by them ſent out. 

But by the 13th of Geo. I. and 3d Geo. II. the South dea 
company may, by conſent of the Eaſt India company, 
under their common ſeal, ſend-yearly to Madagafcar, four 
ſhips to take in negroes to be tranſported to Buenos-Ayres; 
having firſt given fecurity to the Eaſt India company not 
to trade for any other goods. . 

By the gth and 10th of Will. III. and 6th Anne, the 


goods imported from thence, muſt be brought to ſome 
port of Great Britain, and be there unladen, and be openly 
and publickly ſold by inch of candle, upon forfeiture, ot 


By 
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. ; by 4 
th and roth of Will. III. perſons not qualified, 
By oy trading thither, forfeit the ſhip and goods, and 
ble the value thereof; one fourth part to the ſeizer or 
De: and the other three fourths to the uſe of the 


„Who are to bear the charges of proſecution 3 
8 confirmed by three ſubſequent acts. 


Buy the 5th, 7th and gth of Geo. I. any of his Majeſty's ſub- 


: wfully authorized, going to, or being found in 
e Tall 1 {hall be gal of a high crime and miſ- 
geameanor, and may be proſecuted within 6 years, and 
being convicted thereof, ſhall be liable to ſuch penalty ag 
the court ſhall think fit. And every perſon ſo _— 
may be ſeized and brought to England, and committe 
to the next county-goal, by any juſtice of peace, * fuf- 
ficient ſecurity be given, by natural-born ſubjects or _ 
zens, for their appearance to anſwer the proſecution; an 
not to depart out of the kingdom without leave. 
By the 5th of Geo. I. perſons trading or going thither, 
under foreign commiſſions, forfeit 500 J. but the South 
Sea company's trade to any of the limits, to which they 
are entitled, not to be prejudiced by theſe acts. 1 
By the 7th of Geo. I. goods traded for contrary to law, 
are forfeited with double the value: contracts for ſhips, 
in foreign ſervices, to trade thither, are void : goods not 


belonging to the company, or perſons licenſed by them, 


ipped on board ſhips bound thither, or taken out of 
1e om thence, before their arrival, are forfeited, with 


double the value; and the maſter privy thereto, forfeits 


1000 l. and all his wages: bills of complaint may be ex- 
hibited againſt illegal traders, for diſcovery thereof, and 
recovery of the duty, and 30 per cent. to the company: 
officers are not to proſecute for forfeitures and penalties, 
without the conſent of the directors of the company: but 


by the 3d of George II. the Levant company's trade to 


the Levant ſeas, not to be prejudiced by theſe acts. Goods 
of the product of the Eaſt Indies, may not be imported 
into any place belonging to the Britiſh crown, unleſs 
ſhipped from Great Britain, on forfeiture -of ſhip and 


goods, or their value; and officers of the cuſtoms ' con- 


niving thereat, or delaying proſecution, to forfeit 500 l. 
and be rendered incapable. h | 


y the the 9th of Geo. I. none of his Majeſty's ſubjects 


may contribute to, or promote the eſtabliſhing, or carry- 


ing on any foreign company trading to the Eaſt Indies, 


from any part of the Auſtrian Netherlands, or any other 
place, upon forfeiture of their ſhare in ſuch company, with 
treble the value : one third part thereof to the uſe of his 
Majeſty, and two thirds to the uſe of the company, if they 


inform or ſue, otherwiſe one third part of ſuch two thirds 


to the uſe of the informer or ſuer. 1 
Bills of complaint may be exhibited for the diſcovery of 
offences, and recovery of the ſingle value only; one third 


part whereof for the uſe of his Majeſty, and the other two 
thirds for the uſe of the company: but if a common in- 
former declares his intention of proſecution at law, and 


inſtead thereof, the directors ſhall chuſe to have it com- 
menced by bills of complaint, they are to allow him one 
third of the aforeſaid two thirds: any of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects accepting of any ſhare in truſt, or knowing any 


other ſubject to have any intereſt or ſhare in any foreign 


company; not diſcovering the ſame to the united com- 
pany, within ſix months, ſhall forſeit treble the value of 
ſuch ſhares, or one year's impriſonment. But making a 
voluntary diſcovery to the directors in writing, within the 
time afore- limited, to have a moiety of the forfeiture. 

By the 7th of Geo. I. and 3d of 8 II. the forfeitures 
and penalties inflicted by the acts of gth and 10th Will. 
III. 6th Anne, and 5th Geo. I. and theſe acts, may be 


proſecuted by the attorney- general, the united company, 


or any officer of the cuſtoms: one third part to be for the 
uſe of his Majeſty, one third to the uſe of the company, 
and the other to the uſe of the officers. | 
By the 7th of Geo. I. the united company may export 
ſtores, proviſions, utenſils of war, and neceſlaries for 
their garriſons and ſettlements, free of duty, provided the 
duty would not have exceeded 300 l. in any one year. _ 
By the 9th of Geo. I. a capias in the firſt proceſs may 
be iſſued for offences againſt any act for the encouraging 
and ſecuring the lawful trade thither. | 


By the 9th and 1oth of Will, III. and 6th Anne, the 


queſt the goods are taken out ; 
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duty of 5 J. per cent. for the maintenance of ambaſſadors; 
&c, is after 29th September 1714, repealed for goods 
imported from thence by the Engliſh company. 

By the 11th and 12th William III. wrought filks; ben- 
gals and ſtuffs, mixed with ſilk or herba, of the manu- 
facture of Eaſt India, China; or Perſia, and callicoes 
printed, ſtained, or dyed there, are prohibited to be worn 
in Great Britain ; but, upon importation; to pay only 
the half ſubſidy. Such goods to be imported into the 
port of London only, and there regularly entered, upon 
forfeiture, and 5001. After entry, to be ſecured in pro- 
per warehouſes, approved by the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms ; and not to be taken thence, but in order for 
exportation, and until ſufficient ſecurity be given ac- 
cordingly. Such ſecurity may be diſcharged, upon cer- 
tificate under the conimon ſeal of the chief magiſtrate, or 
under the hands and ſeals of two known Britiſh mer- 
chants, at the place where landed, teſtifying the ſame, or 
upon proof that the goods were taken by enemies, or pe- 


' Tiſhed at ſea, _ 


But by the 8th of Anne, ſuch bonds not proſecuted within 
three years, nor judgment obtained within two years af- 
ter proſecution, are void; and officers refuſing to deliver 
them up accordingly, are to pay damage, and treble da- 
mages. : | . 

By the 11th and 12th of William III. proprietors "may 
athx one lock to every warchouſe, and may view, ſort; 
or deliver ſuch goods for exportation, in the preſence of 
the warehouſe-keeper, who is to attend at all ſeaſonable 
times: but if they are found in any place, other than 
in the aforeſaid warehouſes, they are forfeited ; and, up- 
on ſeizure, muſt be carried to the next cuſtomhouſe, and, 
after condemnation, are to be publicly ſold by the candle 


for exportation, the buyers giving ſecurity accordingly ; 
one third part of the produce of {ſuch ſale, to be paid to 


the King, and the other two thirds to the ſeizer or proſe- 
cutor. The perſons knowingly harbouring or ſelling ſuch 
goods, are likewiſe to forteit 2001. one third to the 
King, and two thirds to the proſecutor. _ | 
If the place of the manufacture is diſputed, the proof to 


lie upon the owner, VV 
MWarehouſe-keepers are to enter in a book, every cheſt, 


bale, and number of pieces therein contained, brought 
into, and carried out of the aforeſaid warehouſes ; and 


every fix months tranſmit to the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, upon oath, an exact account thereof, and of 


what are then remaining, in order to be by them laid be- 
fore the parliament in the firſt week of every ſeſſion. 
Within one month after the aforeſaid account has been 


tranſmitted, the commiſſioners are to cauſe the books 
and warehouſes to be inſpected, and the account exa- 


mined ; and if it appears that any goods have been ille- 


gally delivered, the warehouſe-keeper is to forfeit the 


value thereof, and 5001. and be diſabled from any pub- 
lic employment. | . | | 


By the 2d and 3d, and 3d and 4th Anne, unrated goods, 


callicoes, China ware, and drugs of the product of Eaſt 
India or China, if landed or taken out of any ſhip before 


entry, and ſecurity of the duties, or without a watrant 


from the officers, are forfeited, or their value; two thirds 
to the uſe of his Majeſty, who is to bear the charges of 
_ proſecution, and one third to the ſeizer or ſuer. . 


. 


By the 15th and 16th Geo. I. wrought ſilks, behgals, 
and ſtuffs, mixed with ſilk or herba, of the manufacture 


of Perſia, China, or Eaft India, or callicoes painted, 


_ dyed, printed and ſtained there, imported into Great 
Britain, and ſecured in warehouſes, purſuant to 11th and | 


12th William III. and appearing, upon examination by 
the proper officer, to be ſtained or damaged, or unfit 


for foreign markets, unleſs cleaned and refreſhed, dyed, 


glazed, or calendered, may, by leave of the commiſ- 


ſioners of the cuſtoms, be taken out to be ſo manufac- 


tured under the care, and in the cuſtody of an officer ap- 
pointed by them ; bond. being firſt given; in double the 
value, to return them again within the time the com- 


miſſioners ſhall think reaſonable to limit. The officer 


to be paid for his, trouble by the perſon at whoſe re- 
and any diſpute ariſing 


about his allowance, is to be determined by the com- 
miſſioners. „ 
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The warchouſe-keeper, in the account of the goods re- 
celved into, and delivered out of the warehouſes, which 
he is directed to keep and tranſmit to the commiſſioners 
upon oath every ſix months by 11th and 12th William III. 
is to inſert an account of all goods delivered out to be 
cleaned, &c. in purſuance of this act, and of what is 
returned to the warehouſe, with the days and times when, 
and of what is remaining in the care and cuſtody of the 
officer out of the warehouſe, 
Any officer intruſted with the care and cuſtody of the 
goods delivered out, and not returning them again to the 
warehouſe, is to forfeit the value of the goods, and 5001. 
and be for ever diſabled from any public employment for 
the future. 
The method of aſcertaining the values of unrated goods 
imported by the Eaſt India company, was not to be al- 
tered by the additional book of rates. See Cuſtoms. 
The company poſleſles, as its property, only a few ſmall 
veſſels, which are uſed for the coaſting trade of India; 
where of late they have alſo a 50 gun ſhip for the protec- 
tion of trade; the other ſhips employed in its commerce 
from Evrope, uſually belonging to ſome able traders or 
ſhip-builders of London, who purpoſely build them for 


letting out on freight to the company; for, by the by- 


laws of the company, no veſſel is to be hired, wherein 
any director is concerned, directly or indirectly, either as 


owner, or part-owner; a regulation which, it is ſaid, is 


not over ſtrictly obſerved, 
Ihe cargoes from England to the Eaſt Indies, conſiſt in in- 
gots of gold, French louis-d'ors, Spaniſh piſtoles, a great 


quantity of piaſters, ſilver-bars, or even Engliſh money 


coined at the Tower of London, but according to the 
conditions of the 13th article of the charter. This gold 
and ſilver are uſually the 3-4ths, or 7-8ths, of the cargo 


of the ſhips which the company ſends ; the other fourth 


. conſiſting in lead, Swediſh and Spaniſh iron, iron can- 
non, gun powder, and matches, Engliſh cloths of ſeveral 
colours, particularly ſcarlet and blue; great parcels of 
ſerges, and other ſtuffs of the Britiſh manufacture, whereof 


are ſold to the amount of about 150, ooo Il. a year; as 


alſo cochineal, quickfilver, vermilion, brute coral of Italy, 
amber in grain, and ſome other ſmall works. | 
The returns from the Indies and China are, ſpun cotton, 
cotton cloths, callicoes, muſlins, ſilk ſtuffs, with gold and 
without, quantities of raw Perſian and Chineſe ſilk, Car- 


mania wool, cabinets, folding-ſcreens, varniſhed works, 


porcelain, quickſilver, gold, common and long pepper, 
coffee, rice, frankincenſe, ſaltpetre, terra merita, three 
kinds of lacca, indigo, myrrh, tea, ſago, bezoar, oppo- 
ponax, vitriol, camphor, ſal armoniac, galbanum, ga- 
lunga, ſagapenum, ſeveral kinds of aloes, red-wood, ſena, 
folium indum, rhubarb, and a variety of other drugs, be- 
ſides a great number of painted cloths, and ſtuffs mixed 
with ſilk, cotton, and herba, which the company's ſhips, 
for a conſiderable time, have made the principal object of 


their returns; all theſe returns generally amounting to 


about 1,000,000 l. a year. | | | 

The company alfo allows of the commerce of diamonds, 
in conſequence of a certain duty agreed upon for the 
freight; that is, 2 per cent. for the members of the com- 
pany, 6 per cent. for the Engliſh who are not of the com- 
pany, and 8 per cent. for foreigners. | . 
The company has three principal eſtabliſhments in the 


Indies; Fort William, in the gulph of Bengal; Fort St. 


George, on the coaſt of Coromandel; and the iſland of 
Bombay. | 


The principal factories dependent on Fort William, are 


Caſſimbuzar, or Caſſumbazar, Patna, Dacca, Baliſore, 
or Ballaſore, and Jugdea : thoſe on Fort St. George are, 
Fort St. David, Vizagapatan, Ingeram, and Madipol- 
lam; as alſo Fort Marlborough, or Bencoolen, in the 
. iſland of Sumatra: and thoſe dependent on the iſland of 
Bombay are, Gombroon, Surat, Anjengo, and Telli- 
cherry; and they are alſo in poſſeſſion of St. Helena, an 
iſland in the Atlantic ocean: beſides which, they have a 


trade or fadtories at Muſcat, and other places, in Arabia 
Felix; at Gombroon, and other places in Perſia ; at Cane - 


ton, and other places.in China; in Siam; at Achem, and 


of the iſlands of the Indian archipelago, 


other places in the iſland of Sumatra; and in ſome other 


* 
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When the Engliſh quitted Bantam, they erected 
general eſtabliſhment at Priaman, in the Aang of 9 
tra, which eventually appeared to be of no conſequence : 
The ſhips which the company ſends to the gulph of Ben 
gal, and the coaſt of Coromandel, depart uſually in 5 
months of December and January; and when they 5 
ceed after the manner of a fleet, a commodore is nomi. 
nated ; but no ſhips for the Indies are armed like men of 
war, as none ſuch are commiſſioned by the compan 
tho', on their arrival there, if neceſſary, they are armed: 
when the commander upon the ſpot gives them a com. 
miſſion, ſealed with the ſeal of the company, and autho. 
riſed by the letters- patent of his Britannic Majeſty, 
Laſtly, the company can make war upon the Indian kings 
and princes, who are not allies of England, without or- 
ders from the court of London, purſuant to the 24th ar. 
ticle of the great charter of Charles II. 
For the ceconomy and policy of the united Eaſt India 
company, all perſons, without exception, are admitted 
members of it, native and foreigners, men and women: 
with this circumſtance, that 500 J. in the ſtock of the 
company gives the owner a vote in the general courts, and 
2000 l. qualifies him to be chofen a director. 
The directors are 24 in number, including the chairman 
and deputy- chairman, but may be re- elected for four year 


ſucceſſively; having each a ſalary of 1501. a year, and 


the chairman of 2001. ; whoſe meetings, or courts of di- 
rectors, are to be held at leaſt once a week; but they are 
commonly oftener, being ſummoned as occaſions require; 
and the general court is to be held once a year at leaſt, 
in the month of April. | 

Out of the body of directors are choſen committees, who 
have the particular inſpection of certain branches of the 
company's buſineſs ; as the committee of correſpondence, 


committee of buying, committee. of treaſury, committee 


of warehouſes, committee of ſhipping, committee of ac: 
compts, committee of private trade, committe of houſe, 


and committee to prevent the growth of private trade. 


Other officers of the company are, a ſecretary, and af. 


ſiſtant, with fix clerks ; two caſhiers, with five clerks; a 


chief accomptant, with three aſſiſtants, and twenty-two 
clerks; a head accomptant of the freight-accompts, with 


three clerks ; a paymaſter, with two aſſiſtants, and one 
clerk: to which may be added a ſurveyor of ſhips, and 


two aſſiſtants; a ſbip's huſband, for receiving the com- 


pany's goods at the water-fide, with an aſſiſtant, and three 


elders; a ſolicitor for law-affairs ; beſides warehouſe-keepers, 
elders, and labourers employed in the ſeveral warehouſes, 
The warehouſes, or magazines of the company, are, 1, 
That for Bengal goods, which is managed by a ware- 


| houſe-keeper, and his aſſiſtant, with three elders, under 


whom are a number of porters employed at daily wages: 
2. Helen's warehouſe, for coaſt and Surat goods; in 


which are two warehoufe-keepers, and four elders, be- 
ſides labourers : 3. The drug-warehouſe, for drugs, and 


China ware: 4. The pepper-warchouſe : and, laſtly, The 
private trade warehouſe ; all officered much like the firſt, 


Scotch EasT INDIA company of commerce. Though Scotland, 


for a conſiderable time paſt, makes no ſmall ſhare of Great 


Britain ; yet a national jealouſy had almoſt always cauſed 
_ a diviſion, the intereſts either political or commercial of 


both people being ſeldom the ſame; as each nation had 


its parliament, ſo each nation had alſo its trading com- 
panies. 


in the reign of James I. and eſpecially in that of Wil- 


But after ſeveral endeavours, all to no purpoſe, 


liam III. the union of the two kingdoms and their parlia- 
ments being made in 1707, the Scotch and Engliſh Eaſt 
India companies were united much about the ſame time. 


French CHINESE company. Some perſons, in France, having 


entered to an aſſociation for this commerce, obtained 
letters-patent, in 1660; whereby the King granted them 
an excluſive privilege of ſending ſhips to China, Ton- 
quin, Cochinchina, and the adjacent iſlands, But before 


this company was properly eſtabliſhed, it was in a man- 


ner abſorbed by that of the Eaſt Indies, eſtabliſhed in 16643 
from which laſt, by a kind of reſtitution, a new Chineſe 
company proceeded, formed by the Sieur Jourdan, towards 


the end of 1697. 


The firſt ſetting out of this company was attended = 
ge 
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nphitrite, i ip, departing 

at ſucceſs ; for the Amphitrite, its firſt ſhip, dex g 

** month of March 1698, returned the 3d of Auguſt 
1700, with a very rich cargo. 


This veſſel ſet ſail a ſecond time in the month of March 


1701, and was equally ſucceſsful, returning richly laden 
in the month of September 170g. ; OI 
There were ſuch hopes of this company's ſupporting itielt, 
that the King, after the firſt return of the Amphitrite, 
granted a new conceſſion for fifteen years; whereupon 
three ſhips were ſent: but the war for the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ceſſion diſcouraged this company, which contented itſelf, 
or rather ceaſed, after theſe voy ages, for fear of the Engliſh 
and Dutch fleets, which were then very powerful in the 
Indian and Chineſe ſeas : beſides, ſome diviſion among 
the aſſociates prevented them from taking any advantage 
of the union made with a company at St. Malo, formed 
by Monſieur Lepine-Danican ; ſo that this company was 
afterwards united to the weſtern company. 8 
French EAST INDIA company. The propoſals of this com- 
pany in 40 articles, bearing date the 26th May 1664, 
were preſented to the King at Fountainbleau, who con- 
firmed them, by his letters-patent, in form of an edict, 
and had them ratified in parliament the 1ſt of September 
following. | : - bo 
Their import, among other things, Was, that the com- 
pany ſhould be formed of his Majeſty's ſubjects, even of 
the nobles, without any dread of derogating from their 
- nobility. es ; 
That each ſhare could not be leſs than a thouſand livres, 
nor the augmentations under 500. _ Ds 
That ſtrangers, of any prince or ſtate whatſoever, might 
be incorporated with the company; and that thoſe who 
ſhould have in it 20,000 livres, ſhould be reputed deni- 
zens, and in that reſpect ſhould enjoy all the privileges 
of real ſubjects. YL | | 
That a chamber of general direction ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
compoſed of 21 directors; whereof 12 ſhould be of the 
city of Paris, and q others of the provinces ; and that the 


ſaid chamber might eſtabliſh particular ones, when and 


where it ſhould judge proper. | 


That his Majeſty empowered the company, to navigate 
ſolely, excluſive of his other ſubjects, in all the Indian 
| ſeas, eaſt and ſouth, during the term of 30 years. 

That it ſhould have for ever the poſſeſſion of the iſland 
of St. Laurence, or Madagaſcar, and of all the other 


lands, places, and iſles, it might conquer from the ene- 


my, and the natives, to enjoy them in all property, 


ſeigneury, and juſtice, without reſerving any thing therein, 


but ſole fealty and liege-homage, with the duty, rent, or 


ſervice, of a crown and ſcepter of gold, weighing 100 


marks, upon each demiſe of a king: granting him alſo 
the power of nominating and eſtabliſhing all officers, mi- 
litary and civil; though the company might have it in its 
power to nominate ambaſſadors in his Majeſty's name to 


the Indian kings and princes, and make treaties with 


them. | 


That the company might ſend the ſpecies of gold or filver 
it ſhould have an occaſion for in its commerce, notwith- 


ſtanding the prohibitions enacted by the laws and ordo- 


nances of the kingdom; and this by a particular permiſ- 


ſion, and a writing granted in its favour, 


That his Majeſty ſhould advance, or defray out of his 
own revenues, the fifth part of the expence neceſſary for 


the three firſt equipments; for which he was not to be reim- 
burſed till the expiration of the firſt ten years, and with- 
out intereſt; and in caſe it ſhould be found, by a general 
accompt, that the company had ſuſtained a loſs in its ca- 
pital, the loſs ſhould devolve upon the ſum advanced by 
his Majeſty. | 2 
That the Indian merchandiſes conſumed in France ſhould 
Pay but the half of the duties regulated by the tariffs; and 
that thoſe deſigned for other countries, and the exempted 
provinces, either by ſea or land, ſhould pay no duties of 


importation or exportation; as alſo the timber, and other 
neceſſary articles for the building and fitting out of the 


company's ſhips, | | ; 

Lally, That his Majeſty ſhould pay the company 50 

res per ton for the merchandiſe its: ſhips ſhould carry 
. 
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into the countries of its conceſſion, and 75 livres for thoſe 
brought back and diſcharged in the kingdom. 
His Majeſty alſo granted the company a ſeal, having for 
legend, Ludovici XIV. Fanciæ et Navarre Regis ſigillum, 
Uſum ſupremi conſilii Galliæ Orientalis; and ior arms, an 
azure globe and flower de luce of gold, with this inſcrip- 
ption, Florebo quocumgue ferar ; the ſupporters being two 
figures, one repreſenting Peace, and the other Plenty. 
The extraordinary funds eſtabliſhed, whereof the King 
advanced the greater part, and which amounted to no 
leſs than 7 or 8 millions of livres, though theſe were to 
have been 15; the departure of ſeveral fleets, either for 
the eſtabliſhment projected at Madagaſcar, which was to 
be the company's chief ſtaple, or for the eſtabliſhment of 
the factories it was defirous of having in the Indies; and, 
laſtly, the union and aſſiduity with which the French di- 
rectors endeavoured to uphold this enterpriſe, gave great 
ideas of this company, and vaſt hopes of ſucceſs. 
But the ill choice of this firſt ſtaple in an unwholſome 
iſland, inhabited by cruel and unconquerable people, leſs 


rich, and leſs fruitful than it was believed to be upon 


exaggerated relations; the death of the moſt able and ex- 
perienced directors ſent to the Indies, the diviſion of others; 
a breach of faith in M. Caron, a Dutchman, inconſi- 
derately ſet over affairs in ſo diſtant a country ; the wars 
of 1667 for the rights of the Queen, and of 1672 againſt 
Holland ; the little ſucceſs of the ſquadron commanded by 
M. Deſhayes, whereof a part periſhed in 1672, at 
Trinquimale, in the iſland of Ceylon, where the ſaid 
Caron had unadviſedly engaged ; and the other at the 
taking, defence, and ſurrrender of St. "Thomas, in 
1673 and 1674, brought affairs into ſuch a ſituation, 
that what ſubſiſted afterwards of this company, or rather 
thoſe formed out of its ruin, which the traders of St: 


Malo ſupported with ſome ſucceſs to 1719, were no ways 
conſiderable, - I 


The company being thus incapacitated from fulfilling its en- 
gagements, and continuing its commerce, it was thought 
adviſable to give it a new form, whereby its credit, if 
poſſible, might be reanimated : to ſucceed wherein, a ge- 


neral aſſembly of the parties was held on the 29th of May 
1684, purſuant to a lettre de cachet of the 17th of April 


preceding. 


This lettre de cachet ordained the election of a ſufficient 


number of directors to fill the place of the deceaſed, or of 
thoſe who could no longer acquit themſelves of that func- 
tion. It nominated commiſſioners, for the moſt part the 
ſame that had been nominated in 1675, to examine the 


company's books and accompts; ſignifying withal, that 


it was his Majeſty's intention a proviſion ſhould be made 
of ſuitable gratifications for the directors, both of the ge- 
neral chamber of Paris, and the particular ones of the pro- 


vinces. | 


The new directors being choſen purſuant to the lettre de 
cachet, the company's books were laid before the King's 
commiſſioners, and the director's gratifications being de- 
bated upon, were fixed at 3000 livres for each director 
of the general chamber of Paris, and 1000 livres for each 
director of the particular ones. 3 2 

But this aſſembly, and the examination of the company's 
books, having ſerved only to diſcloſe its deſperate condi- 


tion, and the impoſhbility of ſubſiſting without being re- 
duced to another form, his Majeſty ordained, by an arret 


of his council of the 3d September of the ſame year, a ſpeedy 
convocation of a new aſſembly; wherein, in preſence of 
his commiſſioners, the books of the Indian factories, as 


alſo the clerks of the ſaid factories newly arrived, ſhould be 
heard and examined; and that out of the ſaid: books, and 


other memoirs, a new book of accompts of the quality 
and value of the company's effects ſhould be made; which, 


when inſpected into by his Majeſty, with the advice of 


his commiſſioners, he might be in a condition to reſolye 
upon what was to be done. 


- 


In conſequence of this aſſembly, it appeared, by the com- 


pany's accompts, that its funds amounted in all only 
to the ſum of 3, 35 3,966 livres, or about 136, 255 l. ſter- 


ling; that only 80 actioniſts had afforded their fourths 


over and above; and that this, with the remainder af the 
ES | company's 


livres 
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company's effects, was not ſufficient to uphold its com- 
merce ; whereupon the King iſſued out a declaration, 
in the month of February 1685, whereby it was or- 
dained, 

iſt, That the edit of the month of September 1664, 
ſhould be executed, purſuant to its form and tenor, for 
the benefit of the antient actionaries, who ſhould have 
furniſhed their fourth over and above, as well for the 
fourth remaining of their actions, as for their new fund 
of the fourth over and above. 

2d, That thoſe who had not paid the ſaid fourth, ſhould 
forfeit all the intereſt they had therein. | 

zd, That the ſum of 728,975 livres, to which the ſup- 
plement amounted, and unpaid by the actioniſts, ſhould 
be advanced by thoſe nominated by his Majeſty, who 
were to take the place of thoſe that had not ſupplied the 


| ſaid fourth, with the injunction of paying them a like 


ſum of 728,975 livres for the fourth, to which all the ac» 
tions had been reduced, | | 

4th, That thoſe who contributed new funds for this reim- 
burſement, and for the continuation of the company's 
commerce, ſhould be paid the intereſt of their ſaid funds 
and reimburſements, upon the footing of payment uſed 
in maritime commerce, that is, upon the proviſo of pro- 


fits that might iſſue from the ſaid commerce. 


5th, That, to take care of the company, and its trade, 
12 directors ſhould be choſen from among the actioniſts 


of the city of Paris, who ſhould have at leaſt furniſhed 


30,000 livres of new funds. | 

6th, That, upon the deceaſe of any of the ſaid directors, 
others ſhould be nominated, by a plurality of voices, as 
well from among the ſurviving directors, as from among 


the actioniſts, who ſhould have furniſhed at leaſt 20,000 - 


livres of actions. | 
7th, That the ſaid directors ſhould have the ſole ma- 
nagement of the affairs, and commerce of the company ; 


his Majeſty ſuppreſſing all the directors nominated in the 


general chamber of Paris, and in all the other chambers 
of the kingdom. | | 2 — 

Sth, That in caſe the company was willing to keep the 
iſland of Madagaſcar, it ſhould be held purſuant to the 


fealty, homage, and duties, owing to his Majeſty; or, 
on the contrary, ſhould be acquitted and diſcharged from 


the ſaid fealty. | 


But the company renounced its right to this iſland in 
1686; when, by an arret of council of the 4th January 


of the ſame year, Madagaſcar was united to the crown. 
It was upon this foundation that the company ſubſiſted, 


and was governed till 1719; at which time it was incor- 
porated with the company of the weſt, known afterwards 


by the name of the Indian company. 


In the month of April 1687, the number of directors was 


- increaſed to twenty; which new directors were to pay 


for their reception 40,000 livres, if they had already 
20,000 livres of actions in the company, and 60,000 
livres, if they had no actions therein. ot | 
By this new form given to the company, its funds 
amounted to 2,100,000 livres, or about 104,000 |]. ſter- 


ling; whereof the directors advanced 1,200,000, being 


60, ooo livres each, and the actioniſts about 900,000 


It ſeemed, that, under theſe new directors, the company 


became ſomewhat vigorous; and, in effect, its commerce 


being proſperous, two dividends were made for its actioniſts 


in 1687 and 1691, amounting together to 30 per cent. 


After 1691, its commerce was greatly interrupted by the 
war that followed the revolution in England, and that 
wherein France was engaged for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. 
Immediately after the peace of Ryſwick, the directors 
made more extraordinary efforts than ever before; but 
here may be properly dated the epocha of the company's 
fall, the war of 1700 having endangered it to ſuch a de- 
gree, that when it was incorporated 19 years afterwards 
with the company of the weſt, its debts, contrated both 
in the kingdom and in the Indies; amounted to upwards 
of ten millions of livres, or about 500, oool. ſterling. 
It ſeems that, in 1701, the company having repreſented 
to the miniftry its unhappy ſituation, obtained from his 


Majeſty a loan of $850,000 livres, provided that each of 


This ſtating of accompts reviving the directors and ac. 


in whoſe hands it was that the French trade began to re- 


with that of the weſt in 1719. See French d Indi 


with others, through the hopes that the profits accruing 


- at; leaſt that it might have wherewithal to pay in France 


The firſt of theſe treaties was of the 4th January 1698, 
with the Sieur Jourdan, and his aſſociates, for the Chi- 


beyond the line; with liberty for the ſaid company v0 
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the directors would augment their fund to the amount 
40, ooo, and the actioniſts to 50 per cent. ” 
The execution of theſe conditions cauſed great troub] 
among the directors and actioniſts; the former acce ti C 
them, and the latter refuſing to execute them, +: 
{ſtanding two arrets · of council, of the 21ſt F ebruar N 
and 1th May 1702, that authoriſed the reſult of the 4 
neral aſſembly held the 24th Jariuary of the ſame year © 
Laſtly, in 1704, all conteſtations were terminated b 1 
arret of council, of the 1ſt of April; which, notwithſtanq 
ing all other arrets ſince that of the 16th of May 170 ; 
ordained, that all the company's actioniſts ſhould be 1 
tereſted in its commerce, both for the dividing of profit; 
and the ſuſtaining of loſſes, each with regard to their fund 
as well for the paſt, as for the time to come. ; 
That to be acquainted with the ſtate of the company's ar 
fairs, the directors ſhould immediately, and aboye a 
things, give in the accompts of their commercial tran. 
ſactions. | | 

That, for the future, the actioniſts need not be engaged 
in any new loans, unleſs the deliberations were ſigned b 
three actioniſts from among the five that ſhould be nom. 
nated by them for the examination of the ſaid accompts ; 
and in caſe of refuſal, the parties ſhould refer the mater 
to the Sieur Pontchartrain, according to whoſe report his 
Majeſty would proceed to a deciſion. 


tioniſts conteſtations, and the company's affairs being 
daily upon the decline; two arrets were iſſued out, one 
of the 6th, and the other of the 12th of November 
1708. W : 
The firſt arret ordained, that within two months time, x 1 
general aſſembly of the company's directors and ac- 
tioniſts ſhould be held, in preſence of the prevet de mar- 
chands, to expedite whatever was neceſſary for the up- 
holding and augmenting of the commerce of the ſaid com- 
pany, that his Majeſty might be in a condition to kno 
what regulations ſhould be made. | 
The ſecond ordained the execution of the former, and 
ſuperſeded all purſuits, compulſions, and executions, upon 
the company's effects, on account of its debts, and upon 
the perſons and goods of the directors. Yet the creditors 
might indemnify themſelves in the council, and might 
make therein whatever demand they ſhou'd judge proper; 
with a prohibition of endeavouring to obtain juſtice by 
any other means, upon pain of nullity. _ 
But things being not diſpoſed as yet, to erect a new EA 
India company in France, and the miniſtry willing that 
the French ſhould continue their commerce there with 
ſome reputation, the court allowed the company's direc- 
tors to treat with the rich traders of St. Malo, and to 
give up to them their privilege upon certain conditions: 


flouriſh in the Indies, till this company was incorporated 


company. | | | 
Tt ſhould be obſerved, that, for a conſiderable time, the 
Eaſt India company was allowed to ſhare its privilege 


from its treaties might be a ſupport to its commerce, or 


the intereſts of ſo many bills, and the credit of renewing 
them. 5 . 


neſe trade; the ſecond with the Sieur Crozat, and bis 
company, in the month of December 1708, authoriſc 
by an arret of the 15th of the ſame month. 
By this laſt treaty, the directors of the company allowed 
the Sieur Crozat to ſend to the Indies, in the ſaid com- 
pany's name, two ſhips, upon proviſo that the compan) 
ſhould have 15 per cent. from the ſale of the effects brought 
back by theſe ſhips, without any deduQtion ; as alſo 2 
per cent. accruing from the prizes the ſaid ſhips might make 


bring back in theſe two ſhips, freight free, to the amount 
of ten ton of Indian goods; the company reſerving fat 

itſelf the duty of tonnage, as well going as comiſe 
granted by his Majeſty ; that is, the duty of 50 livres 4 
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ton of the merchandiſes exported by theſe ſhips into the 
countries of its conceſſion, and 75 livres per ton for thoſe 
brought back to be unladen in the country; which his 
Majeſty acceded to by way of gratification for the com- 
The conditions of the treaty with Jourdan were much 
the ſame with thoſe of the Sieur Crozat. . 
Ponichery, which the French uſually call e. 
or Pondicherry, is their chief Indian factory; the reſi - 
dence of the director- general of the company and the 
center of their commerce : their other eſtabliſhments be- 
ing only factories, where few clerks are leſt, very often but 
one, except that of Surat, which is pretty conſiderable. 
The company ſecured Pondicherry, in 1688, by a fort 
flanked with four towers; upon which is a battery of 24 
ieces of cannon, with a good gatriſon. 5 
The Hollanders beſieged it in 1693, and took, it aſter a 
long ſiege: during which the Sieur Martin, director-ge- 
neral, who, two years before, was complimented with 
letters of nobility from the King, and who was after- 
wards of the order of St. Michael, fignaliſed himſelf 
freatly, aand obtained for himſelf and his garriſon a 
very honourable capitulation, beſides ſeveral advantageous 


articles for the company. we” 
Pondicherry was four years after reſtored to the French 


eftabliſhment in the Indies: but the Engliſh, in the year 
1748, under the conduct of Admiral Boſcawen, unſuc- 
ceſsfully attempted the reduction of it. The commo- 
dities imported to France by the French Eaſt India com- 
pany, are the ſame as thoſe imported into England by the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company. | pe | 
Daniſh EAST INDIA company. Tt is but of late that the 
Danes undertook long voyages, at leaſt for the Indies; 
their flags making no appearance in the gulph of Bengal, 
and about the coaſts of Pegu, till near the middle of the 
17th century. Their chief factory is at Tranguebar, or 


and where they have a conſiderable fortreſs; but they 
have lately extended their trade to China, and appointed 
Altena, near Hamburgh, for the port where the Eaſt In- 
dia commodities are to be unloaded, and public ſales made 
of them. | 3 | 

Oftcnd EAS INDIA company. As ſoon as the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands were yielded to the Emperor by the treaty of 


ſome advantage from the protection and power of their 
new maſter, for the eſtabliſhment of their commerce in 
the Eaſt Indies. * e 

Their firſt ſetting out was without authority and letters- 


made a regular company, like the Engliſh, Dutch, and 
Fren h. N | 

But the infant commerce of this company was immediately 
troubled by the Dutch; who, the 19th December 1718, 


laden, though protected by a paſſport from the Emperor. 

Towards the end of the year 1719, the Emperor allowed 
the directors to receive ſubſcriptions, and began to encourage 
the ſubſcription of actioniſts: he alſo. granted a dedudtion 
of 21 Per cent. of all the duties accruing to him from the 


States- General for the ſeizure of the Oſtend ſhip ; but to 
no purpoſe, for the Dutch Eaſt India company ſeized 
upon another. Th OY | : 

The merchants of Oſtend, by commiſſion from theEmperor, 
fitted out privateers to protect their commerce, took a Dutch 
ſhip, would not make reſtitution, and, in deſpight of the 


five ſhips Tichly laden, and in 1 721 ſix more; three for 


Malabar, and the ſixth for Bengal; their principal ſtation 
in the Indies being at Coblon, 55 miles | 
cherry, on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
. The Dutch, on their ſide, to ſtop. their progreſs, con- 
hſcated a ſhip fitted out for the Eaft le 


by the treaty of Ryſwick, and is, to this day, their chief 


Trincombar, where they ſend two or three ſhips yearly, 


Raſtadt, the merchants of Oſtend, Antwerp, and ſome _ | | | 
other towns of Flanders and Brabant, thought of reaping, monarch engaged to allow greater advantages in trade to 


patent; yet with the hopes, at their return, of being 


took, upon the coaſts of Africa, an Oftend veſſel richly 


_ commodities imported by the company's ſhips, beſides ſe- 
veral other privileges they were made to expect; and, 
about the ſame time, he demanded ſatisfaction from the 


Hollanders menaces, fitted out for the Eaſt Indies in 1720 
China, one for Mocha, one for Surat and the coaſt of 


Indies by the traders - 


E AS 
of Bruges, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the im- 
perial miniſter at the Hague. F | 
The Engliſh pirates having taken, in the ſeas of Mada- 
gaſcar, an Oſtend ſhip richly laden, and bound for Eu- 
rope, this new loſs ſeemed to diſcourage the Imperial com- 
pany :. but, upon the ſafe arrival of four-others, in 1722, 
it found itſelf in a condition, not only to repair its loſſes, 
but alſo to continue its commerce with more ſucceſs and 
reputation. 9 1 | | 
At laſt his Imperial Majeſty granted this company his 
letters- patent, in a moſt ample and authentic manner; 
the duration of its conceſſion being 30 years, its limits 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, with all the coaſts of Africa, 
both beyond and on this ſide the Cape of Good Hope; as 
alſo all the ports, harbours, places, and rivers, where 
other nations had any freedom of trade. 
The company's fund was fixed at fix millions of guilders, 
or about '47 5,0004. ſterling, and at (ooo actions, of 
looo guilders each. | 
The news of theſe letters-patent made the Engliſh and 
Dutch unite to obtain their revocation; and the Dutch Eaſt 
India company preſented two memorials on this head to 
the ſtates; in the latter whereof, of the 9th Auguſt 1723, 
a liberty of diſputing their rights by the force of arms was 
required, The Oftend company founded themſelves upon 
the natural liberty which all nations have of trading 
where-ever it ſeems convenient, unleſs ſome particular 
convention might deprive them of it; and the Dutch 
pretended that there was ſuch a convention between them 
and thoſe of Oſtend, ſpecified by the treaties of barrier, 
and that of Munſter. | | 5 
The courts of London and Paris, whoſe ſubjects ha] been 
allowed, by treaty, to import ſilks into Germany, and 
the Emperor's hereditary dominions, backed the remon- 
ſtrances of the republic; and France thought it neceſſary 
to hinder her traders to intereſt themſelves in this com- 
pany ; for which purpoſe the French monarch iſſued out 
a declaration, of the 16th Auguft 1723, among other 
things, impoſing a penalty of 3009 livres, a confiſcation 
of all funds and effects in the ſaid company, and three 
years baniſhment in caſe of a ſecond offence; which ex- 
ample was followed in Great Britain. See Engl Eaſt 
"Midia-cCodpany. own” 3 ie ; 4 Y; 
The Emperor, continuing, his utmoſt efforts to ſupport 
the new company, entered into a tre.ty with Spain in 
1725, called the Vienna alliance; whereby the Spaniſh 


the Imperialiſts than to any other nation, particularly to 
the Oſtend company. Whereupon the French inſinuated, 
that there were ſtill ſome further ſecret articles, much 
more prejudicial to the trade of Britain than thoſe that 
appeared; which induced the Britiſh miniſtry to enter 
into an alliance with them, commonly called the Hanover 
alliance, in oppoſition to that of Vienna; whereby the 
contracting parties guarantied their reſpective rights and 
privileges in relation to trade, which ſtruck chiefly at the 
Oſtend company; and the Dutch were afterwards indu- 
ced to accede to this treaty, with a view to prevent the 
trade of this company to the Eaſt Indies; while Great 
Britain commenced hoſtilities againſt Spain in the Weſt 
Indies: ſo that the Emperor being prevailed on by the 
Dutch, who acted as mediators, to conſent that the char- 
ter ſhould be ſuſpended for ſeven years, preliminaries for 
2 general peace were ſigned at Paris, in May 1727, be- 
tween the all es of Vienna, and thoſe of Hanover; ſince 
which time, the Oſtend company has never been re- 
Vvived. . ß ˙ 8: M$ 
Es r Ix rA cmpony of Sweden. In the year 1730, a 
Dutchman, named Van Aſper, who had projected the 
ſame thing in Denmark, progged the erecting of an Eaſt 
India company in Sweden; which being approved of, the 
King took upon himfelf to be its protector; and when 
the Duteh, who "apprehended this would be as prejudi- 
cial as the Oftend company had been to their trade, com- 
plained of it, they were given to underſtand that com- 
merce was open to all nations, and that the Swediſh king- 
dom had an equal right to it with others; ſince Which 
time the Swedes have ſent ſeveral ſhips to the Indies; 
and have been ſo ſucceſsful in this trade, as to be under 
| 5 3 N „ | e no 
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no neceſſity of purchaſing the merchandiſe of India from 


their European neighbours, as they formerly did, unleſs 
it be the fine ſpices ; which the Swedes, and all other na- 
tions, are obliged to purchaſe of the Dutch, who have 
robbed the reſt of the world of them, and conſequently 
ſet what prices they pleaſe upon thoſe commodities. * 


Embden EAST Ix DTA, or Pruffian Aſiatic company. His 


Pruſſian Majeſty, ſenſible of the advantages reſulting from 
a maritime intereſt, granted in 1751 a patent for 20 years, 
to Henry Thomas Stuart, and company, for eſtabliſhing 


a Pruſſian Aſiatic company at Embden, an Imperial city, 


and port- town of Germany, in the circle of Weſtphalia; 
empowering it to ſend an indefinite number of ſhips an- 
nually to Canton in China ; which grant was ſolemnly 
regiſtered ; and ſuch effectual means were concerted for 
the proſecution of the deſign, that the adventurers wer 
erfectly ſatisfied ; for his Majeſty not only iſſued his 
Een patent for making the port of Embden a free 
port, but ordered memorials to be preſented to the mari- 


time powers, and ſuch other princes whoſe ſubjects 


traded to the Eaſt Indies, concerning the navigation of 
the ſhips belonging to the EmBden company: upon 
which the States General of the United Provinces de- 
clared, that his Majeſty's ſhips ſhould have the fame li- 


berty as thoſe of other nations, to trade to all the ports, 
except thoſe which the Dutch Eaſt India company have 


the ſole right of trading to : that they ſhould be alſo at li- 


berty even to put into thoſe ports to refit, after bad 


weather, or to get proviſions and water, in caſe they were 
in diſtreſs for them: but that, as the ſubjects of the repub- 
lic, employed in their India company, incur very ſevere 
penalties, by going into the ſervice of any other power, 
they hoped his Pruſſian Majeſty would not permit ſuch 
perſons to ſail in his ſhips to the Eaſt Indies, ſeeing, in 
ſuch caſes, the Dutch Eaſt India company could not avoid 
ſeizing them, and puniſhing them with the utmoſt rigour. 
The directors of this company reſolved to ſend only two 
ſhips to China for the firſt year; and, upon the ſucceſs 
of theſe, to regulate their future proceedings : accordingly 
one of their ſhips, called the King of Pruſſia, ſet fail from 
Embden on the 17th of February 1752; and as the other 


powers granted the ſame conceſſions with the Dutch, this 


company has more reaſon to expeQ a ſucceſsful event than 


that of Oſtend, which was circumvented by thoſe very 


powers who, in complaiſance to his Pruſſian Majeſty, 
granted to the Embden company what the Emperor could 
never obtain for the other. 

7 85 Remarks. 

One of the reaſons why the Dutch Eaſt India company 


- flouriſhes, and is become more rich and powerful than all 


the others, is its being abſolute, and inveſted with a kind 
of ſovereignty and dominion, more eſpecially over the 


many ports, provinces, and colonies, it poſſeſſes in thoſe. 
parts. For it appoints magiſtrates, admirals, generals, 


and governors, ſends and rece'ves embaſſies from Kings 
and ſovereign princes, makes peace and war at pleaſure, 
and by its own authority adminiſters juſtice to all, ap- 


points tribunals to judge in their name, with plenary | 
power and no appeal, puniſhes and remits offences, be- 


ſtows rewards becoming the dignity of Kings, ſettles co- 


lonics, builds fortifications, levies troops, maintains nu- 


merous armies and garriſons, fits out fleets, and coins 
money. And though there is acknowledged a depen- 
dance upon the States General, it may be ſaid they ſel- 


dom exert their power; and while the republic preſerves 


the right of ſovercignty, it tacitly leaves the exerciſe and 


poſſeſſion of it to the merchants of this company. Theſe 


vaſt powers were, and are ſtill, requiſite to cheriſh and 


preſerve this flouriſhing branch of trade: and the proprie- 
tors juſtly merited them; for, by their own vigilance, 


care, and expence, they conquered, and preſerve all the 
countries they poſſeſs in thoſe parts of Aſia, and their 
fortreſſes on the coaſt of Africa for the refreſhment, refit- 
ting and protection of their ſhips. 

The power of the Dutch by fea and land is very great 
in the Eaſt Indies; where, by force, addreſs, and allian- 


ces, they raiſed themſelves, and {till ſupport a great ſupe- 


riority, in ſpite of the Engliſh, Portugueſe, and other Eu- 


ropeans, that have ſome trade there; but ſo inconſider- 


prejudice of the Britiſh ſtainers and painters, beſides the 


EAS 


able, that, all together, is not equal to what the Hol. 
landers ſingly enjoy, and who could give law to the ver 


Engſiſn in 1665, obliging them to a peace very advanta. 


geous to Holland, and their Eaſt India company in: % 
ticular, after a bloody and expenſive war that aroſe from 
jealouſy and rivalſhip in commerce. Therefore it ma 
be for the advantage of England, France, and even Por. 
tugal, to tolerate and encourage other companies, from 
reaſons of ſtate, and ſelf-preſervation, which put all 
princes and republics ape reducing the power of ſuch 
as aſpire after univerſal dominion, or have already ac- 
quired it; as the Aſſyrians, Chaldeans, Medes, Perſians 
Greeks, and Romans did, and againſt whom thoſe neareſt 
to danger, uſually form conſpiracies, courting even gir. 
tant alliances to ballance the great and ambitious Power 
that threatens them; and to reduce it to an equalit or 
even lower, that all may live ſecure, and conſined within 
their own limits. If the power of the Dutch, though 
great in Europe, does not put princes and ſtates upon their 
guard, they muſt poſſeſs a kind of univerſal monarch or 
dominion in the ſouthern provinces, iſlands and ſeas gx 
Aſia, from Arabia to Japan; ſubjecting, by all poſfible 
ways, many of the powers of Europe to their law, in 
every thing reſpecting that important branch of trade; 3 
thing which, beſides the diſhonour of it, very much in- 
terferes with their intereſt. For, in thoſe parts, Hg. 
land commands and diredts every thing at pleafure, bring. 
ing ſovereigns under ſubjection, conquering or reducin 
large and plentiful provinces, after it laid the foundation 
of its empire upon the ſpoils of Portuga', and enlarged it 
by preſcribing narrow limits to the juriſdiction and com- 
merce of the Engliſh, and diſappointing or reducing that 
of the French and other Europeans. For this, and other 
reaſons, good policy ſeems to ſuggeſt, that the Engliſh, 
French, and Portugueſe, intereſted and aggrieved, ſhould 
unite, and not only tolerate, but encourage any proper 
new company, and receive it as an auxiliary and conſe. 
derate power, to aſſiſt in humbling the pride of the 
Dutch, and weakening their univerſal dominion in the 
Eaſt Indies, that all may live independent, and not un- 
der a ſubjection that bears hard upon their honour and 
commerce. | S 7 


The Eaſt India trade, however, is in the opinion of Mr, 


Cary, very prejudicial to Great Pritain, as it is now. 


driven; becauſe it exports her bullion, ſpends little of her 
product or manufactures, and brings in commodities per- 
fectly manufactured; which hinder the conſumption of 
her own, and diſcourage the wearing ſuch as are pur- 
chaſed with them; the chief profit thereof ariſing from 
underſelling the labour of the poor, becauſe it is bought 
there cheaper, than, by reaſon of the valae of lands, and 
as prices of proviſions, they are able to work in Eng- 
and. | 
The parliament having been pleaſed by an act made in the 
Icth and 11th years of his late Majeſty King William III. 
to prohibit the wearing of wrought ſilks, Bengals, ſtuffs 


mixed with ſilk or herba, of the manufaQue of Perſia, 


China, and India, and all callicoes painted, dyed, printed, 
or ſtained there; the reaſon of it is therein ſet forth to be, 
the great detriment the nation received, as the trade was 
then managed, by exhauſting the treaſure, thereof, and 
taking away the labour of the people, whereby very many 
of the manufacturers were become exceſſively. burtheo- 


ſome and chargeable to their reſpective pariſhes, and 
others compelled to ſeck for employment in foreign patts. 
The making this law gave a new life to the Britiſh manu- 
factures, and would have given more, if the true intent 


of the parliament had been anſwered. But it has ſince 
been found that it has not ; for it neither keeps the. trea- 
ſure at home, nor prevents thoſe commodities from be- 
ing worn in Great Eri ain, which the parliament deſigned 
it ſhould; and Mr, Cary very much queſtions Whether 
any thing leſs than a total prohibition of their importa- 
tion will do it; for, he ſays, though they are directed 


to be exported again, yet there is great reaſon to believe 


that they are privately brought back, both from Ireland, 
the Britiſh plantations, and other places to which they 
are ſent, to the loſs of his Majeſty's cuſtoms, and the 


injury 
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injury to the manufactures at home; otherwiſe, how 
come ſuch great quantities to be worn and uſed in Eng- 
land, when the ſtock in hand hath been ſo long ſpent ? 
There are other commodities, . which the company may 
trade in, and the tract of land within their charter is 
large enough to afford an advantageous commerce there, 
the profits whereof might be returned in things no ways 
injurious to the Britiſh manufactures, ſuch as raw ſilk, 
indigo, pepper, ſaltpetre, ſpices, drugs, china-wares, 
coffee, tea, and many other things, if they were induſ- 
trious to make diſcoveries, as private merchants would do, 
if the trade lay open; and the ſame gentleman obſerves, 
it will not be diſputed that greater quantities of raw filk 
have been brought thence ſince the making that law, than 
were uſed to be done before. 
It hath been alledged, that, by the exportation of thoſe 
manufactures again, more bullion in ſpecie is brought into 
Great Britain, than is carried out for the buying them in 
India: but this was never yet made out, and it would be 
much to the ſatisfaction of the people, who daily ſce that 
bullion carried away, and alſo for the honour of the com- 
pany, that it was done. 5 | 
As for white callicoes and muſlins, they have beat out the 
wearing of lawns, cambrics, and other thin German and 
Sileſia linens, which has been the occaſion of turning 
many of thoſe looms to the woollen manufactures there, 
that were formerly employed in the weaving them, and 
hath abated the exportation of great quantities of woollen 
cloth from England; beſides the hinderance callicoes give 
to the conſumption of Scotch linens, which being thin 
and ſoft, are as proper for dying, printing, and ſtaining, 
as they are, and may be made as white. | 
The Eaſt Indies is a bottomleſs pit for bullion, which can 
never circulate back to England; whereas, if it was ſent 
to any part of Europe, there might be ſome hopes, by 
the ballance of trade, to bring it back again; and when 
bullion fails, that trade muſt ceaſe of courſe, which it 
will ſoon do, if the company carry out yearly as much 
as other trades bring in. „ $a.” 
It is to be wiſhed that the nobility and gentry of Great 
Britain would be in love with their own manufactures, 
and thoſe which are purchaſed with them; as alſo, that 
they would, by their examples, encourage. the ufing 
them; which would be attended with the prayers of the 
poor, beſides the advantage it would bring to their eſtates. 
And as to navigation, it wil not be diſputed, that Jon 
voyages rather uſe ſailors than make them; both the em- 
ployers, and the employed, chuſing rather to make their 
firſt experiments on ſhort ones. 


That this is the preſent ſituation of all the kingdoms ” 


Europe, with reſpect to the trade which they carry on 
with the Eaſt Indies, is alſo aſſerted by the Marquis Je- 
rome Belloni, a cel: brated merchant and banker at Rome; 
and this for no other reaſon than that immenſe gulph 


of paſſive commerce, wherein they are involved by means 


of the commodities which the European import from thoſe 
parts: for, according to this author, not only the great 
quantities of jewels and manufactures, with the number- 
leſs liquors and ſpices, the greateſt part whereof the lux- 
ury and pride of men have raiſed to high prices, render 
that trade ſo exorbitant, that the great advantage which 
the European kingdoms receive from the Weſt Indies, 
and the great quantities of gold and filver, and other uſe- 
ful things, which are brought from thence, are not ſuffi- 


_ 


expenſive trade; but even the many commadities Which 
come from the Eaſt Indies to Europe, and thoſe inex· 
preſſibly vaſt ſums of money, 
European commadities, which are exhauſted by the im- 
portation of . thoſe Eaſt Indian goods, give juſt ground to 
make it a queſtion, whether the money that' is brought 
to Europe from the Weſt Indies, is more conſiderable 
than that which is exported. from, Europe to the Eaſt 


Indies. | 


» 


The Baron de Monteſquieu, in his Spirit of laws, 0 


ing of the trade of Europe in general to thoſe parts, not | 
only acknowledges this truth, but alſo gives reaſons for 


it, „We at preſent, ſays he, carry on the trade of the ture, it is likewiſe valuable among dyers. 


Indies, merely by means of. the ſilver we ſend thither, 


Fides ſome few ſorts of 


* 4 v * 
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which is exchanged for merchandiſes brought to the 
weſt. Every nation that ever traded to the Indies, 
has conſtantly carried bullion, and brought merchan- 
diſes in return. It is nature itſelf that produces the 
effect. The Indians have their arts adapted to their 
manner of living. Our luxury cannot be theirs, nor 
their wants ours. Their climate hardly demands, or 
permits any thing which comes from ours. They go, 
in a great mcaſure, naked; ſuch cloaths as they have, 
the country itſelf furniſhes; and their religion, which 
is deeply rooted, gives them an averſion for thoſe 
things which ſerve for our nouriſhment. They want, 
therefore, nothing but our bullion, to ſerve as the me- 
dium of value; and for which they give us, in return, 
merchandiſes, with which the frugality of the people, 
and the nature of the country, furniſh them in great 
abundance.” 

Upon the whole, the Eaſt India trade is carried on from 
Perſia and Egypt, to Turky, by caravans ; which alſo 
ſupport a trade between China and Ruſſia : but the gene- 
ral part of the trade is carried on by ſea, particularſy by 
the European companies; as alſo by the Portugueſe and 
Spaniards, who have ſeveral ſettlements in India; the 
former on the continent of India, from whence, as well 
as from Macao on the coaſt of China, and their ſettle- 
ments on the coaſts of Mozambique and Zanguebar o: 
the coaſt of Africa, they carry on a trade with their co- 
lonies in America; and the latter from the Philippine 
iſlands, from whence. they carry on a trade with their 
poſſeſſions in America, acroſs the Pacific ocean. Beſides, 
there is alſo a conſiderable trade carried on from one 


part of India, and the other eaſtern countries, to another. 
dee India, China, and Perſia. 1 


EasT IN DTA Fund. See Fund. 

EASTLAND was formerly a term for ſuch countries as 
lie up the Baltic: but tor Eaſtland company, fee North 
companies. | a | 

EASTONESS. The moſt weſterly point or cape, on the 
coaſt of Suffolk, north of Southwold bay. TNT; 


EBB. The going out of the tide; alſo the decay of trade. 
See Tide. | £0 
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EBONY, Ebenum, in natural hiſtory, a kind of wood, 


brought from the Indies, exceedingly hard and heavy, 


ſuſceptible of a very fine poliſh,, on which account it is 


uſed in moſaic and inlaid works, toys, and other things. 
There are ſeveral kinds of ebony ; of which the moſt 
uſeful are black, red, and green ; all of them the product 
of the iſland of Madagaſcar ; where the natives call them, 
indifferently, hazon mainthi, or black wood: but the 
iſland of St. Maurice, belonging to the Dutch, likewiſe 
furniſhes part of the ebonies brought to Europe. F. Plu- 
mier mentions a black ebony-tree, diſcovered by him at 
St. Domingo; and the iſland of Candia alſo bears a little 
ſhrub, known to the botaniſts under the name of elenus 
P | 64 
_ Pliny and Dioſcorides ſay, the beſt ebony comes from 


Ethiopia, and the worſt- from India; but Theophraſtus 


prefers that of India, Black ebony is much more prefe- 


rable than the other colours; the beſt being a jet black, 


free of veins and rind, very maſlive, 3 and of 
a ſharp pungent taſte; it yields an agreea 


fire, from the abundance of its fat; if rubbed againſt a 


ſtone, it becomes brown; and its, rind infuſed in water, 
cient to compenſate the loſs ſuſtained by that exceſſivelß is faid to purge pituita, and cure venereal diſorders; 


whence Matthiolus took guiacum for a ſort of ebony: 


but this fort of ebony is now much leſs in uſe, among 
| inlayers, and moſaic workmen,. than antiently ; becauſe 


of the diſcovery of ſo many ways of giving other hard 


woods a black colour. See Marquetry. 


As to green ebony, beſides Madagaſcar and St. Maurice, 


it likewiſe grows in the Antilles, and eſpecially in the 


iſland of Tobago : beneath its bark is a white rind, about 


two inches think; all under which, to the very heart, is 


Mr 


* 


- fined. to Moſaic work; for, as yielding a fine green tinc- 


7 51 
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le perfume, | 
when laid on the coals; when green, it readily takes 


a deep green, approaching towards a black; though _ 
ſometimes ſtreaked with yellow veins: its uſe is not con- 


OV at ary, i eee - 
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EBRO, antiently /berns, is a river of Spain, 


E PI 
As to red ebony, called alſo grenadilla, it is but imper- 
fectly known. | 
The cabinet makers, 1 and other workmen, make 


pear- tree, and other woods, paſs for ebony, by eboniſing, 
or giving it a ſimilar black colour. | 


north-weſt part of Old Caſtile, upon the confines of Aſ- 
turia ; it runs ſouth-eaſt through Old Caſtile and Biſcay 3 
then dividing Old Caftile from Navarre, continues its 
courſe through Arragon, viſiting the capital city of Sara- 
goſa; from whence it runs ſouth-eaſt to the confines of 
Catalonia, where it receives the Cinca and Segra; then 
crofling the ſouth-weſt mY of Catalonia, paſſes by the 
city of Tortoſa, and diſc 

into the Mediterranean, 20 miles below that city. The 
Ebro is almoſt the only navigable river in Spain; and in 
this the navigation is very difficult, except between Tor- 
toſa and the ſea; for though it will carry veſſels 250 miles 


down the ſtream, it runs with that violent force, that a EGRIPOS, See N 


EDISTON 74, is a rock ſituated in the Engliſh chiann 
equally diſtant ſrom the coaſts of Devon and Cornwal 
16 miles S. of, Plymouth in Devonſhire ; on wh 
light-houſe is erected, for the direction of ſhi 

ys or out of the channel. See Trinity Houſe: 

riſing in the EFFECTS, in commerce, the goods poſſeſſed by any per. 
ſon, whether moveable or immoveable ; particularly thoſe 
which merchants and dealers acquire by trade: thoſe 
among merchants are uſually diſtinguiſhed into three 
claſſes, good, bad, and doubtful ; and, by an ordonance 
of the French court, in 1673, every merchant is obliged 
to take an inventory, or review, every year of all his 


arges itſelf with great rapidity Va 
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effects of every kind. 


rant EFFECTS, prædia Vacatia, or Facua, are ſuch as are 
abandoned for want of the heir, after the death or flight 


of the former owner, | 


EGEAN-/ez, now the Turkiſh Archipelago, is ſituated 


between Greece and the Lefler Aſia. 


7 


egropont, 


boat cannot go up the ſtream higher than Tortoſa; and EGYPT. The name of Egypt, according to the claſlicks, is 


it is very dangerous going down, on account of the rocks, 


which lie in the channel for 50 or 60 miles below Sara- 


oſa. ww | 
ECCLESIASTICAL fate, in Italy, is that which is ſub- 
ject to the Pope. See Italy. 5 

ECLIP TIC, in aſtronomy, is a line, or circle, on the 

ſurface of the ſphere of the world, under which the center 
of the ſun proceeds in its proper motion; or a line, which 
the center of the ſun deſcribes in its annual progreſs. 

EcLipTic, in geography, is a great circle of the globe, 
cutting the equator under an angle of 23 deg. 29 min. 

The terreſtrial ecliptic is therefore in the plane of the ce- 
leſtial ecliptic; like which, it has its equinoctial and 
ſolſtitial points, and is bounded by tropics. 

ECU, or Eſcu. The French crown, being of two ſorts : 
the exchange ecu, and the ſpecie ecu; the former, what- 
ever auzmentation or diminution happens in the French 
coins, always paſſes for three livres, or 60 ſols tournois, 
or 28. 5 d. ſterling ; the latter is taken for 6 livres, or 
45, 10: d. ſterling. See Coin. | 


There are alſo other ecus, or crown- pieces, of other 


countries ; as the Eſcudi ecu, or crown of Rome, worth 
about 6s. ſterling; the piaſter ecu, or crown of Ferdi- 
nand II. Duke of Tuſcany, worth 4 s. 6d. fterling ; 
the piaſter ecu, or crown of Milan, worth about 48 6d. 
ſterling; and the ecu d' argent of Genoa, worth about © s. 
ſterling. | 


EDAM. A town of North Holland, ſituated on the weſt 


ſhore of the Zuyder ſea, 12 miles north-eaſt of Amſter- 
dam. See United Provinces. | | 


EDDY water. See Dead water. | | 
Epp wind, is that which returns, or is beat back from 


any fail. 


EDEN. A river rifing in Weſtmoreland, on the confines 


of Yorkſhire; which running north by Appleby and Car- 
liſle, falls into Solway frith, 6 miles weſt of that city. 
EDERDON, or Edredon. A kind of very fine down, 
brought from the north, particularly ſrom Swediſh and 
Daniſh Lapland, being plucked from the neck, belly, and 
under the wings, of falcons, or other birds of prey. 
See Dawn. wy 5 SHY 
This rich down is ſold in Lapland for about 5 s. 6d. 
ſterling the pound; and wh o England or 
France, it is generally purchaſed from 
from about 128. to 20s. ſterling. _ 


EDICT. An inſtrument, ſigned and ſealed by a prince, 


to ſerve as a law to his ſubjects. Ediats have no room 
in England, where the enacting of laws is not ſolely 
ledged in the King, but equally in the parliament; 
though, in the French law, edits make a great figure, 
where they are much the ſame as proclamations in Eng- 
land ; with this difference, that the former have the au- 
| thority of a law in themſelves, from the power which 
iſſues forth; whereas the latter are only declarations of a 


law, to which they refer, and have no power in them 
ſelves. + 9 r e e 


EDINBURGH. The capital city of Scotland, ſituated in 


Britain. 5 


SERA. 


3 deg. of W. lon. and 56 deg. of N. lat. See Great 


15 to 25 livres, or 


derived from Egyptus, the brother of Danaus, once ſo- 
vereign of this country: it is called Miſraim by the He. 
brews and Arabs, which name, it is ſuppoſed to have 
obtained from Miſraim, the ſon of Cham and ęrandſon 
of Noah: it has alſo been known by the name of Coptu 
the capital city of Upper E-ypt, from whence the natives 
were called Cophtis as the Chriſtians of Egypt are at this 
day, who, notwithſtanding they ate not the moſt nume. 
rous, are looked upon to be the true deſcendants of the 
ancient Egyptians. The Turks call this country El. 


kebit, or the over-flowed country, and a multitude of 
other names have been given to it; but by theſe it hs 


been moſt generally known. 

Egypt is ſituated on the ncrth-eaſt part of Africa, being 
bounded by the Mediterranean ſea on the north; by tle 
Red ſea, and the iſthmus of Suez, which divide it from 
Aſia, towards the eaſt; by the empire of Abyſſinia, and 
Nubia, towards ths ſouth; and by the defart of Barca, 
towards the weſt ; extending from the 21ſt degree of 
northern latitude, to the 3ſt and ſome odd minutes be- 
yond ; and conſequently muſt be about 600 miles in length 
from \.uth to north: but the breadth in many places ices 


not ſeem to be near 200 miles. 


The air of this country is not heathful, the ſituation being 
very low, and the mud which covers the beſt part of it, 
after the overflowing of the Nile, ſending up à noiſome 
vapour. The ſandy deſerts alſo, which encloſe Egypt on 
three ſides, render it exceſſive hot: nor is there more 
than two ſprings in the whole country, to refreſh the 


parched inhabitants; ſo that they ſeem to be under a 
neceſſity of building their towns on the banks of the Nile, 


Accordingly, moſt of them ſtand near that river, on ring 
ground, ſo made by art or nature; and, when the river 
overflows, appear like fo many iſlands, which have a 


communication with each other only by boats. 


This country is uſually divided into lower, middle, and 
upper Egypt Lou er Egypt is moſt part of it/contained 
in a triangular iſland, made by the Mediterranean ſez, 


and the two great branches of the Nile, which, dividing 


itſelf five or ſix miles below old Cairo, flows. one part of 
it towards the north-weſt, falling into the ſea at Damiettz, 
the ancient Pelufium : but there is a great extent of 
country both to the eaſtward and weſt ward of this tr 


angle, which is included under the name, of Lower 
Egypt. | 1 KN 


Ihe chief towns of Lower Egypt are, ift, Alexaniti, 
the only tolerable harbour belonging to Egypt, Ibis cih, 
called by the Turks Sandria and Scanderick, was built, ot 


enlarged by Alexander the Great, about 300 years before 


the incarnation of Chriſt; being ſituated about 100 miles 


to the northward'of Cairo, and 30 miles to the weltwar 


of the moſt weſterly branch of the river Nile, upon! 


— y, which runs into the Mediterranean ſea, a 
forms two harbours but one of them is at preſent almo 
choaked up. The ground it ſtands upon is ſo Extremely lo, 
that it can ſcarce be diſcerned by mariners, till they are }! 


* 


upon it, which was probably the occaſion erecting til 


famous pharos, or hi»h watch-tower, ſo, ffequently met 


tioned in hiſtory for a ſea-mark, The old town of _— 


andria 


* 


el, 
| Which : 
P3 going in 


0 
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.<4 ſtretched from eaſt to welt, and was abou mil! 
ny anferwnce but, excepting one long ſtreet indif- 
RIEL built, and the houſes which face the harbour, 


is nothing but a heap of ruins at this day : ſcarce 
— thing antient is left ſtanding, except part of the walls, 
which are very magnificent, having great ſquare towers, 
at about 200 paces diſtant from each other, and a little 

etween them. | Fg 
The end of Pharos, on which the famous watch-tower 
or light-houſe ſtood, eſteemed one of the wonders of 
the world, was formerly ſeparated from Alexandria, by a 
channel a mile broad; but is now joined to the continent; 
and in the room of the pharos, a caſtle is built, called 
Pharillon, which ſerves as a ſea mark to mariners at this 
T he next conſiderable town to Alexandria is Roſetto, 
which ſtands 50 miles to the eaſtward of it; and was for- 
merly the place of Cleopatra's reſidence z being ſeated 
upon the beſt branch of the river Nile, which falls into 
the ſea 5 miles below this town. There 1s a bar which 
prevents large veſle!s entering the river, and is not a little 


hazardous for leſſer barks in ſtormy weather. Ihe form 
of this city is almoſt round, being about 6 miles in cir- 


cumference, and containing about 80,000 inhabitants; 
though there are not above 15,000 in Alexandria. Roſetto 
js reckoned one of the prettieſt towns in Egypt, having a 
fine piazza, and ſeveral fair hans, or caravanſeras : the 
private houſes alſo are well built, and encompaſſed with 
pleaſant gardens, which makes it look more like a village 
than a city, eſpecially as it is without walls. Here is a 
tolerable briſk: trade, and plenty of all things; but their 
beſt manufaQure is that of coarſe and ſtriped linen; and 
. their chief buſineſs is to carry ſuch European merchandiſes 
as are brought there from Alexandria to Cairo in boats, 
which makes the Europeans have their vice-conſuls here. 
But they are put to very great inconveniencies for want 
of freſn water ſome months in the year, when the water 
of the river is brackiſh, being mixed with that of the ſea. 
About 1 o miles eaſtward o Roſetto, and as much'N. E. 
of Cairo, ſtands the city of Damietta, or Peluſium, on the 
moſt eaſterly branch of the river Nile, about 8 miles diſtant 
from the ſea: it was anciently a conſiderable port, and it now 
contains abo'.t 30,000 inhabitants, who carry on ſeveral 
mechanic trades, particularly a manufacture of fine linen 
cloth. The country about it affords plenty of proviſions 
and fruits; but the other branch of the Nile, on which 
Roſetto is ſituated, is more frequented. \ 
Seventeen miles to the ſouthward of Damietta, on the 
fame branch of the Nile towards Grand Cairo, lyes 
the city of Manſoura, and on both branches of the Nile 
the towns and villages ſtand exceeding thick; ſome pre- 
tend to have counted no leſs than 300 between Roſetto 
and Grand Cairo, affirming that there are not much fewer 
on the other branch towards Damietta. This part of 
Egypt, which is eneloſed by the two branches of the Nile, 
and the ſea, antiently called Delta, from its triangular 
figure, is much the moſt fruitſul part of the country, and 
the m ſt conveniently ſituated for forei2n trade. Alexan- 


dria, which lies not far from the weſtern mouth of the 


river, is the only port on the coaſt, having the greateſt 


trade of any town in the world, when the rich merchan- 


diſe of the Eaſt Wes brought hit fer by tae Red ſea, and 


from hence diſperſed to all the king oms of Europe: but 


upon finding out the paſſage to India by the Cape of 
found a ſenſible decay in their trade. | 

A ddie Egypt lyes to the ſouthward of Lower Egypt; the 
capital city whereof is Grand Cairo, the ſeat of the Begler- 


Good Hope, this, and all the towns in lower Egypt, 


beg. or Viceroy of the whole kingdom. It is ſituatedd whence the natives obtained the name of Cophti, which 


in 32 deg of E. lon and 30'deg/ of N. lat. about a mile 
and a half diſtant from the eaſtern bank of the river 
Nile, and 100 miles S. of its mouth; being built upon a 
plain, at the foot of a mountain of a triangular form, 
about ten miles in compaſs ) and containing above a mil. 
lion of inhabitants. There are ſcarce any wide ſtreets in 
Cairo, except thoſe of the great bazar, or market place; 
and the ſehalis, or canal, a low ſtreet, which runs through 
the middle of the city, fram one end of it to the other, in 
which the water ſtands M hair of the year, and is dry 


- 


\, diftribute the waters to their gardens, and the ajjacent 
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the other : it being into this canal, or ſtreet, they let the 
river Nile, when it is at the height; from whence they 


Janez Cairo was formerly remarkable for its trade, 
and there are now ſeveral manufactures ettabliſhed there; 
particularly that of Purky carpets: it is the ſtaple of trade 
for Egypt; which occaſions t e Engliſh and other Euro- 
- peans to have their conſuls here for the protection and 
management of the Turky trade in this quarter. | 
The next conſiderable town in middle Egypt is Baluc, or 
Bulac, fituated on the eaſt ſide of the river Nile, about 
5 or 6 miles above the place, where that river divides, 
and forms the Delta; and 2 miles to the weſtward of 
Grand Cairo; being the port town to that city and by 
ſome reckoned a ſuburb to it The town contains about 
4000 houſes, or families, and has a pretty good trade; 
all veſſels going up the Nile making ſome ſtay, and pay- 
ing their duties here, Old Cairo ſtands about 2 or 3 
miles higher up the ſame river, over againit the place 
where the famous city of Memphis ſtood, and is about 
half a league diſtant from Grand Cairo. This town 
makes no preat figure at preſent, being for the moſt part 
in ruins ; though the lituation of it on the bank - f the 
river renders it much cooler, and more commodious, 
than the new Cairo, in the opinion of moſt travellers. 
As for Memphis, which is ſuppoſed to have ſtood over 
againſt it on the weſt-ſide of the river, and was once the 
' metropolis of the kingdom, there are ſcarce any ruins left 
to diſcover where it was, tho' it is thought to extend a 
pretty way to the weſtward of the Nile, on account of 
the burying- places or repoſitories of the mummies, which 
reach ſeveral leagues into the country, and are ſuppoſed 
to be the tombs of the antient inhabitants of Memphis. 
5 is ſituated about 5 miles north-eaſt of Grand 
alro. | | | 
Suez ſtands upon the Red ſea, about 80 miles to 
the eaſtward of Cairo; being the port where the Grand 
Seignor's galleys, in the Red ſea, rendezvous; and 
whither they bring coffee, drugs, and other merchan- 
diſe, from Arabia, and India; which makes it crowded 
with people at ſome ſeaſons of the year; while at others 
it is almoſt deſerted, on account of the heats, and the 
ſcarcity of freſh water : but the haven is _ ſhallow, and 
the town does not contain above 200 houſes at prefent ; 
tho” it was formerly a conſiderable city, and is ſuppoſed 
to be the antient Arfinoe. 1 
Fium is a large populous city, with a good trade in linen, 
leather, carpets, fine mats, and fruits, which it ſe ads to 
..Caird.” :* Mt 
Upper Egypt, or higher Egypt, anciently called Thebais, 
or Thebaida, and at preſent Sayd, is bounded on the E. 
by the Red ſea; on the N by midd'e Egypt; on the W, 
by the Deſart of Barca; and on the S. by Nubia and the 
coaſt of Abex. The chief towns ars, 1. Sayd, antiently 
Thebes, the capital of the kingdom: by Strabo called 
Dioſpolis, or the city of Jove ; and by other writers He- 
catompylos, or the city with a hundred gates. | 
Beneſoneffe, where there is a manufacture of carpets. 


Minio, remarkable for an earthen manufacture. 
-  Aboutic, famous for black poppies, which make the beſt 
kind of opium. eee e SOLES ITS IST 
Aſna, or Sienna, in the ſouth of Egypt, ſituated on the 
welt ſide of the Nile. The river is navigable to this place, 
but a little beyond are the cataracts, where al merch andiſe 
is put on ſhore, and carried by land till the veſſels are 
paſt them e 2 9 


+ 


Girge, or Grege, on the weſt-ſide of the Nile. 
Coptus, once a great city; and the capital of Egypt; from 


lies upon the Nile: but moſt of the towns of Upper 
Egypt are now in ruins, or reduced to inconſiderable vil- 
lages, and poſſeſſed by Arabs, or Cophti Chriſtians, the 
trade being diverted another way; eſpecially from thoſe 
which lye upon the Red ſea, where there is not one con- 
ſiderable town mentioned by travellers on the Egyptian 
ſide, except Suez, above deſeribed, and that ſeems to be 
very much upon the decline 

Egypt was made a province of the Ottoman Empire in 

1517, ſince which time it has always been governed 
OY IN by 
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by a Viceroy, ſtyled the Baſſa of Grand Cairo: but as 


this kingdom is ſub- divided into ſeveral inferior govern- 
ments, theſe governors are not ſent from Conſtantinople, 
or appointed by the Viceroy ; but are natives of Egypt, 
and ſeem to be veſted with ſovereign power in their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, and to have the command of the militia 
of the ſeveral provinces; many of them being of the 


race of the MamaJukes. It is true, the Viceroy has a 


conſiderable body of ſpahis and janiſſaries about Cairo to 
keep them in awe; and every one ot theſe petty princes, 
it is ſaid, is obliged to mount the Viceroy's guard in his 
turn, with a body of national troops. There 1s a per- 
petual jealouſy between the Turkiſh baſſa, and theſe 
Egyptian royalets ; ſometimes the Baſſa will take upon 
him to depoſe one of them, or, perhaps take is head; 
and there are inſtances, on the other hand, where they 
have depoſed the Baſſa, and compelled the Porte to fend 
them another more acceptable to them; for the Grand 
Seignor has thought fit to humour them in it, rather than 
hazard the revolt of ſo rich a province, which is now 
eſteemed the granary of Conſtantinople, a it was an- 


ciently of Rome: for this is a ſoil ſo fertilized by the 


Nile, that it is not in the power of the Turks to render 
it barren But one great reaſon of its continuing to be 


manured is, that they are yet governeJ by their own 
- princes. and have an inheritance in their lands; which 


are privileges very few of the ſubjects of Turky enjoy be- 
ſides : neither dare the Turkith government overload 
this people with taxes, for fear of a general revolt; in- 
ſomuch, that ex ept what the Viceroy and his creatures 
illegally extort from them, the whole revenue raiſed by 
the government does not amount to a million ſterling, 
of which two thirds are ſpent « ithin the kingdom; and 
not more than one third comes into the Grand oeignor's 
treaſury. | | 

Egypt is as remarkable for camels, dromedaries, and fine 


ag 


horſes, as the eighbouring country of Arabia. Ozxen, 


buffaloes, goats, and ſhe p, re here alſo to be met with 
in great plenty, eſpecially the ſheep with fat tails, which 
weigh ſeveral pounds: they abound alſo with poultry, 
geeſe, and ducks; a d a great variety of birds: but fiſh 
are ſcarce, unleſs in thoſe countries which lie on the 
ſea, and near the mouth of the Nile. | 

As to the huſbandry of the Egyptians, they have no more 
to do than to harrow their grain into the mud, on the re- 
tiring of the waters of the Nile i to their proper channel, 
and in March following they ſeldom fail of a plentiful 


harveſt ; but they reſerve water to let into their rice fields, 


from time to time, as they do in other countries ; for this 
is a grain that grows in water till the harveſt every where. 
As to peaſe and beans, and other kinds of pulſe, they 
have them almoſt all the year round. | | 
At preſent the Egyptian'trade may be confined to Cairo, 
Alexandria, and Roſetto ; the litter ſerving as ports to 


the former ; it being at either one or the other of thoſe 


places that European ſhips arrive, to unload the'r mer- 
chandiſe, whereof the better part is deſtined for Cairo, 
from whence they have ſuch commodities as t ey want 
in return: for at Cairo all kinds of Aſiatic goods are to 


be had, except the Dutch ſpices. EY 


The French have a conſul at Cairo, who is the moſt con- | 
ſiderable they keep in the Levant ; under whom are two 


vice-conſuls ; one at Alexandria; and the other at Roſetto, 
who give him an account of the duties of conſulſhip, 
which they receive upon the footing of 3 per cert. 


The Venetians, who next to the French have the moſt 


extenſive trade there, keep their conſul at Alexandria 
this conſulſhip being one of the two which are conferred 
only upon noble Venetians. And the Engliſh have alſo 
a conſul at Cairo. ; 
Whatever diminution there is in the commerce of Cairo, 
there is ſcarce a year but upwards of ſixty ſhips from Pro- 


vence in France arrive at the port of Alexandria, and 


ſometimes even to the amount of ninety-four, Thoſe re- 


ſorting Roſetto are not ſo numerous, tho' pretty con- 


ſiderable for the number. 5 > „ 
The duties of importation paid for European merchandiſe 
at Alexandria, Roſetto, and Cairo, are 20 per cent. and 
only one half per cent. for the exportation of merchandiſe 
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of the country's growth, or which come from the Red i 
The Turks, who paſs notwithſtanding for barb; ſea 


35 | 3 
among Chriſtians, eaſily comprehended that the uach 


riches of 


a ſtate conſiſt in putting off its own merchandiſe, and 


manufactures ; and in doing, if poflible, without thoſe of 
others; beſides, that the ſale of Europeans Sinner 
equal to their purchaſe, upon account of the inequalit of 
duties, which give the Egyptians a diſpuit tor hoſe f 
Europe: fo that there is a Heceſſity for E uropcans to ET 
up the overplus in ready money, which remains in _ 
enriches the country. 
Beſides great quantities of corn ſent from Egypt to Turky 
the Egyptians ſupply Europeans with theſe Exports from 
Cairo: benjoin, bdellium, gum arabic, adraganth, lacey 
turmeric, Abyſſinian myrrh, frank incenſe, ſtorax, K 
cicotrina, opium, indigo of three ſorts, pow der- ſugar 
loaf ſugar, ſugar candy, {herbet, cinnamon, caſlia, Cocos. 
coriander, cotiee, myrobolans, citrons, nutmegs, tag 
vomica, carcamomun, tamarinds, coloquintida, pepper 
cloves, flax of ſeveral forts, ſenna, ſpica nardi, Fallon, 
cotton of ſeveral kinds, wax, ginger rhubarb, ſalſaparilla, 
ivory, wool, oftrich feathers, mummies, ſal armoniac. 
ſal nitre, rock lum, botar:o, pearl, linens of ſeveral 
kinds, ſtuffs, carpets, muſk, hides, ſkins and leather, 
The European merchandiſe imported into Egypt is chiefly 
compoſed of agaric, arſenic, arquifow, orpiment, anti- 
mony, quick: ſilver, vitriol, vermilion, cinnabar, braſs- 
wire, tin, ſteel, lead, paper, ſilas, woollen cloths, caps, 
cochineel, coral rough and wrought, red tartar, and 
Brazil wood. 1 
All theſe merchandiſes are bought or ſold, at Cairo, b 
F rench and Italian factors, who receive and fell the Eu- 
ropean merchandiſe directed to them, and purchaſe thoſe 
they are ordered to buy; their duty of commiſſion being. 
2. per cert. for the ſale, and as much for the purchaſe, ; 
Tu ere are alſo factors from theſe two nations at Alexan- 
dria, and Roſetto, for ſelling and buying ſome merchan- 
diſe; but their principal emp'oyment is to receive thoſe 
which arrive from Europe on French, Venetian, and 
Leghorn bott ms, and to conduct them to Cairo, on 


barks up the Nile, and afterwards to reimbark thoſe ſent 
back to them by the factors of Cairo, or of which they 
themſelves have made the purchaſe in the places of their 


reſide ce. | 

The xreater part of the Cairo trade paſſes thro! the 
hands of Jews and Arabs; who, in conjunction with 
ſome Turkiſh merchants, carry on the trade of the Red 
ſea, whence they have the greater part M the above-men- 
tioned merchandiſe, Ws | 

Beſides the commodities exported. by Europeans from 
Cairo and Alexandria, the Turks import great quantities 
into Conſtantinople, and other towns of the Cttoman em- 
pire, on board veſlels they call fa cks, which are a kind 
of large tartans, carrying from 4 to 16 pieces of cannon. 
The Turks alſo load rice, flax, ſugar, and ſome other 
commodities; this trade being computed to amount to 


500,0001 ſterling yearly, and to employ from 100 to 120 


of theſe ſaicks. See Twrky. f 
EIGHT -giece of, or Fiafter. See Piece of Eight. 
EKRENFORD. A port- town of the Dutchy of Sleſwick, 
ſituated in 10 deg of E. lon. and 54 deg. 50 min. of 
N. lat. on a b.y of the Baltic ſea. See Denmark. 


ELATCHES. An Indian filk and cotton ſtuff, being 


uſually in length from 4 to 12 ells, and 2 breadth. _ 
ELBA. An iſland in the Mediterranean; ſituated in 1 1 deg+ 
20 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. of N. lat. 15 miles W. 


of the coaſt of Tuſcany in Italy; part whereof belongs 


to Spain, and part to I uſcany. _ MT 
ELBE. A river riſing in the confines of, Sileſia, which, 
after paſſing Koningsgratz in Bohemia, runs N. W. til 
it receives the Moldau, at Malnick, below Prague; and 
then, continuing its courſe N. paſſes through Saxony, 
viſiting Dreſden, Meiſſen, Wittenburg, and Madgeburg: 
then, running N. E, through Brandenburg, receives the 
river Havel; after which, it divides the Duchy of Lu- 
nenburg from Mecklenburg; then, running between the 
Dutchy of Bremen and Holſtein, viſits Hambuig; and, 


paſſing on ſtill N. W. falls in the German ſea, a little 


below the fortreſs of Gluckſtaf? It is navigable for | 
| 1 - x 1ps 
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ſhips high 
and 400 tons co 
miles from the ſea 
ſorts of merchandi 
| any. | | 
Fe A > of regal Pruſſia, in the palatinate of 
Marienburg, ſituated in 20 deg. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 
15 min. of N. lat. on a bay of the Baltic, called the Friſ- 
haff, near the mouth of the river Viſtula, 3o miles E. 
of Dantzick, being a large populous town, and a place 
of good trade, ſubject to the crown of Poland. See Poland. 
ELBURG. A town of the United Netherlands, ſituated 
on the E. coaſt of the Zuyder ſea, in 5 deg 40 min. of 
E. lon. and 52 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. See United Pro- 
UINCES. | f f 
ELCATIF. The capital of a territory in Arabia felix, 
lying on the weſtern ſhore of the gulph of Perſia, in 49 
geg. of E. lon. and 25 deg of N lat near which, not 
lon ſince, was a very rich pearl-hſhery, See Arabia. 
Gul b of EcxcariF. See Perfion Gulph. 
ELECAMYPANE, or the herb horſe-heal, is much recom- 
mended for colds. 
ELECAMPANE wine. See Wine. . 
ELECIICN, in pharmacy, is that part of it which teaches 
how to chuſe the medicinal ſimples and drugs; and to 
diſtinguiſh the good from te bad: but ſome diſtinguiſh 
a general election, Which gives the rules and marks for all 
medicines in general; and a particular one for each me- 
dicine in particular. 
ELECTRUM, is ſometimes uſed for amber. 
ELEGIT, in the Engliſh law, a judicial writ, which lies 
for him who has recovered debt or damages: or upon a 
recognizance in any court, againit one not able in his 
goods to ſatisfy ; being directed to the ſheriff, command- 
ing him to make delivery of half the party's lands, and all 
his goods; oxen, and beaſts for the plough excepted : 
when the creditor is to hold the moiety of the ſaid land ſo 
delivered to him, till his whole debt and dama es are ſa- 
tied, and, during that time, he is tenant by elegit. 


ming up to Hamburg, which is 70 
whereby an incredible quantity of all 
ſe is imported and exported to and 
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er than moſt other European rivers ; veſſels of 
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ridian, intercepted between the pole and the horizon. 
The elevation of the pole is always equal to te latitude 
of the place ; that is, the arch of the meridian inter 
cepted between the pole and the horizon, is equal to the 
arch of the ſame meridian intercepted between i e cquator 
and the zenith; thus the n th pole is elevated 51 deg. 
32 min. above the horizen of Lon on ; and there 15 the 
ſame diſtance, or number of degrees, between London 
and the equator; ſo that London is alſo in 51 dey. 32 
min. of northern latitude. See L-titude. ET of 


EL:VATION of the equator, is an arch of the meridian leſs 


than a quadrant, intercepted between the equator ard the 
horizon of th- place. Ihe elevations of the equator and 
of t.e pole together, are always equal to a quadrant : 
conſequently, the greater the elevation of the pole, the 
leſs the elevation of the equatcr ; and ſo on the contrary, 


ELIXIR, in medicine, a compound extract, tincture or 
_ efſence, drawn from a mixture of ſeveral ingredients, by 


infuſing them in a proper menſtruum ; being a ſtrong 
ſpirituous liquor, or juice, to be taken inwardly, contain- 
ing the pureſt and moſt efficacious parts of ſeveral mixed 
bodies, communicated to it by infuſion and maceration ; 
of which there are ſeveral kinds. 


ELIZABETH zand. An iſland in the Atlantic ocean, 


See Amber. 


ſituated in 70 deg. of W. lon. and 41 deg. of N. lat. 
near the coaſt of New England, having Cape Cod on the 
north, the iſland of Nantucket on the caſt, and the ifland - 
of Martha's vi..eyard on the welt, ſubject to Great Bri- 
tain ; the natives whereof are employed chiefly in fiſheries, 
particularly that of whales. | 


ELKHOLM. A port-town of Sweden, in the province 


of Gothland, and territory of Bleking, ſituated on the 
Baltic in 14 deg 30 min. of E. lon. and 56 deg. 15 min, 
of N. lat. See Sweden. | | 


ELKS-claws, in pharmacy, a drug, ſuppoſed to be good 


againſt the epilepſy ; known in the ſhops by the name of 
ungula al is: the elk, which is the animal that yields it, 


being a wild beaſt in the foreſts of Muſcovy, Sweden and 


ELEMI, or Elemp, in pharmacy, a pellucid reſin, of a 


whitiſh colour, i termixed with yellowiſh particles, which 
give it much the colour and conſiſtence of wax; of a 
pretty briik bitter taſte, t ough not diſagreeable ; and a 
ſmell like that of fennel. It is uſually called gum elemi, 
but very improperly ; becauſe it takes fire ready enough, 
and diflolves in oleaginous liquors, which are the cha- 
raters of a reſin. 3 
It flows from inciſions made in the trunk, and large 
branches, of a kind of wild olive-tree, growing in Ethi- 
opia, and Arabia Felix: but it is alſo found in Apulia, 


a province of the kingdom of Naples. Pomet, in his 


hiſtory, and Lemery, in his did ionary of drugs, deſcribe 
elemi as a white reſin bordering on green; odoriferous, 
and brought from Ethiopia in cakes of 2 or 3 pounds a 
piece, wrapped up in the leaves of the Indian cane. | 
There are ſeveral ſpurious ſorts, ſome natural, and others 
factitious, frequently ſold for the true gum elemi. 
former, obtruded for elemi, are, 1ſt, a gum brought from 
the American iſlands, in cags of different weights, covered 
up witi: the leaves of a plant unknown in Europe; the 
ſecond might be taken for roſin, but for its ſmell, which 
is ſomewhat ſweeter, and more aromatic: and the third 
is of an aſh colour, bordering on brown, brought over 
in large pieces, very dry and friable : any of which Po- 
met does not take for natural gums ; but rather ſuppoſes 
them to be originally elemi, only impure and coarſe ſince 
melted down, and made up by the fire. The latter, or 
counterfeit elemi, is uſually made of roſin waſhed in oil 
of aſpic ; though the ill ſmell, and white colour of this, 
micht eaſily diſcover the fraud. e 
Elemi paſſes for a natural balſam, being of extreme efficacy 
for the healing of all ſorts of wounds, and is therefore 
employed in the compoſition of balſam of arſenic.” _ 

ELEPHANT. A monſtrous animal, allowed the firſt rank 
among quadrupeds, being uſually met with on the coaſts of 
Africa, and in the Eaſt Indies; whoſe teeth, called ivory, 
are a conſiderable object of trade. See Ivory and Caravan. 
ELEVATION f the pile, denotes the altitude of the pole 


Pruſſia; but more abundant! 


y ia Canada, and molt parts 
of North America. | 


The hunting of the elk is one of the principal and moſt 


agreeable employments of the Indians of Canada, and the 


adjacent countries : when they have killed beaſts enough 


with their fire-arms to feaſt for ſeveral days, they flea 
them, and ſend the-ſkins to the French, who dreſs them 
in oil, like the buffalo ſkin. The Indians alſ take care 
to cut off the left hind foot of each beaſt; eſpecially if it 
be a female ; the hoof whereof is that applauded remedy 
for the falling ſickneſs ; of which Pomet gives the marks 
to diſtinguiſn the genuine fort : but as the virtue of elks- 


_ claws is very equivocal, not to ſay abſolutely falſe, there 


is no great prejudice in being deceived 


_ ELL. A meaſure, which obtains under different denomi- 


The 


E 


E 


nations,” in moſt countries, being the ſtandard whereby 
cloths, ſtuffs, linens, ſilks, and ſuch like are uſually 
meaſured, or eſtimated, anſwering in good meaſure to 
the yard of England, the canna of Italy, tie vara of 
Spain, the palm of Sicily, and ſo forth © 
The ells which occur moſt frequently in England are 
Engliſh and Flemiſh: the ell Engliſh contai:.s three 
feet nine inches, or one yard one quarter-Engliſh mea- 
ſure: the ell Flemiſh contains 27 inches, or + of a yard; 
ſo that the ell Engliſh is to the ell Flemiſhas 5 to 3. 
Mr. Ricard, in hi: treatiſe. of commerce, reduces the ells 
thus: 100 of Amſterdam are equal to 98 of Brabant, 

Antwerp, and Bruſſels; to $58 and 2 of England and 
France; to 120 of Hamburg, Francfort, Leipſic, and 

Cologne; to 125 of Breſlaw; to 110 of Bergen and 
Drontheim; and to 117 of Stockholm. | Tl 3g 

LSIMBURG, or . A port-town of Sweden, 
in the province of Gothland, and territory of Schonen, 
ſituated on the Sound, in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 56 deg. 
of N. lat. See Sweden. R 
LSINORE, or Helſingor. A port town of the iſland of 
Zealand, ſituated in 13 deg. of E. lon; and 56 dep. of 


N. lat. on the ſound, or ſtreight, at the entrance of the 


Danes take toll of all merchant- 
above the horizon of anypplace; or an arch of the me- 


Baltic, 22 miles N of en where it is that the 
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EMBARCADFRO, in commerce, a Spaniſh term, fre- 


quently. uſed along the c aſts of America, particularly 
thoſe on the S. ſide of the South Sea, ſignifying a place 
which ſerves ſome other conſider:ble city further within 
land, for a port, or place of ſhipping, for embarking and 
diſembarking commodities : thus Calao is the embarca- 
dero of Lima, the capital of Peru; Arica, the embarca- 
dero of Potoſi, and ſeveral others; ſome of them being 
40, 50, and even 60 leagues off the city which they 
ſerve in that capacity. | 


EMBARGO, or [bargo, a reſtraint, or prohibition, laid 


by a ſovereign, or government, on merchant veſſels, to 
prevent their going out of port ; ſometimes their coming 
in, and ſometimes both; for a limited time: w..ch are 
more uſually done in time of war, in apprehenſions of 
invaſions, in times of ſcarcity, or peſtilence abroad, and 
other extraordinary circumitances : one great reaſon of 
embargoes being, that the government may make uſe of 
the merchant veſſels, with their equipage, in armaments, 
expeditions, and tranſporting of ſoldiers; but they are 
extremely prejudicial to commerce, except in caſes of 
quarentine. See Cuarentire, 1 

By the ſtatute of the th of Queen Anne, ſhips belong- 
ing to the South Sea may not at any time be ſtopped, un- 


. > es particularly mentioned in the embargo. 


E 
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MBASSADOR, or Ambaſſoder, a public miniſter, ſent 
from one ſovereign prince, or ſtate as a repreſentative of 


his perſon, or the ſtate, to another; of which there are 


embaſſadors either ordinary or e traordinary. 

Embaſſador in ordinary, is he who reſides ſtatedly in the 
court of another prince, to maintain a mutual good un- 
derſtanding, look to the intereſts of his maſter, and tran- 
ſact ſuch fairs as may occur ; and commonly to take the 
merchants of his own country under his protection. 
Theſe embaſſadors are but of modern invention; it being 
little more than 200 years ag ſince they were firſt heard 
of; for, till then, all embaſſadors were extraordin ry, 


who retired as ſoon as they had diſpatched the affair they 


were ſent up-n. : | | 
MBASSADOR extraordinary, is he who is ſent to ſome fo- 


reign prince, or ſtate, on ſome particular and emergent 
' occaſion : but there is no eſſential difference between or- 


dinary and extraordinary embaſſadors ; their errand is all, 
and they equally enjoy all the privileges and prerogatives 
which the law of nations decrees. 5 | 
The name of embaſſador, Cicero obſerves, is ſacred and 
inviolable : David made war againſt the Ammonites, to 
revenge the injury done his embaſſadors: Alexander put 


the inhabitants of Tyre to the ſword, for having in- 
| ſulted his embaſſadors : and the youth of Rome, for af- 


fronting the embaſſadors of Vallona, were delivered up 


into their hands, to be puniſhed at diſcretion ; but, though. 


all other nations pay the utmoſt reſpect to embaſſadors, 


the Turks cannot be pexſuaded to do it; looking upon 


them rather as public meſſengers, than the repreſentatives 
of their princes or ſtates, | | 


It is diſtinguiſhed by civilians, that an agent, or conſul, re- 


preſents the affairs only; but an embaſlador ought to re- 


preſent the greatneſs of his maſter and his affairs. See 


Conſul. 


No ſubject, though ever ſo great, can ſend or receive an 


embaſſador ; and embaſſadors may be warned not to come 


to the place where ſent ; and if they then do it, they may 


de taken as enemies: but being once admitted, even with 


an enemy in arms, they are to have the protection of the 


laws of nations, and be preſerved as princes : their bodies 


are not to be arreſted ; if they offend againſt penal laws 


and ſtatutes, their embaſſadorſhip will excuſe them; but 


not if the offence be in a caſe of high treaſon, which is 


an offence againſt the law of nature, and magiſtracy is 
by the law of nature. By the civil law alſo, the move- 
able goods of embaſſadors, which are accounted an ac- 


ceſſion to their perſons, cannot be ſeized on, either as a 


pledge, or for payment of debt, nor by order or execution 
of judgment, although by permiſſion of the king or ſtate 
where reſident ; for they ought to have full ſecurity, as well 


concerning their neceſſaries as their perſons ; therefore, if 


any emballador contracts a debt, he is to be called upon 
kindly ; and, on refuſal of payment, letters of requeſt 
= | .? 
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may be ſent to his maſter : but Sir Edward Coke 
to be of another opinion, by aſſerting, that ag f 
tracts and debts good, / re gentium, by the 
tions, embaſſadors muſt an ſwer im England, 
The Ruſſian embaſlador, in the reigu of Oy 
being arreſted in London, taken by e que xs 
coach in the ſtreet, and kept in cuſtody ; it occafi 4 
the diſpleaſure of the Czar, whoſe reſentment wa "me 
abated till an act of parliament was paſſed, whereby 1 not 
enacted Thet all ſuits againſt his embaſſador owls b. 
void, and the proceedings againſt him or his bail be 
cated ; and that proceſs, whereby the perſon of an - 
baſſador, or other public miniſter, or of his 3 
might be arreſted and detained, or his or their goods 49 
traine , ſhould be adjudged void for the time to 8 _ 
It was thereby alſo enacted, I hat the perſons ſuin fore! 
ſuch procels, their attornies and ſollicitors, and the off 
executing the ſame, ſhould be deemed violators of yo 
laws of nations; and alſo ſuffer ſuch penalties and cor bo 
puniſhment as the Lord Chancellor, the chief fuſtics, 0 
any two of thzm, ſhould jud.e fit. But that uo = 
chant, or trader, within the deſcription of any of the 
ſtatutes of bankrupts, putting himſelf into the ſervice of 
any embaffador, ſhould have any benefit by this ad: 
neither ſhould the ſervant of any embaſſador have any 
privilege, unleſs his name be regiſtred in the ſecretaries 
office, a d tranſmitted to tie therifts of London and 
Middleſex ; who muſt hang it up in ſome public 
their office. 


ſeems 
con. 
lawy Ot Nas 
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 EMBDEN. A port-town and city of Germany, in the 


principality of Eaſt Frieſland, and territory of Weſtphalia 
ſituated in 6 deg. 4. min. of E. lon. and 53 deg, 30 min, 
of N. lat, on the Dollart bay, near the mouth of the 
river Em, being an imperial city under the protection 
of the Dutch: but the King of Prutfia took poſſeſſion of 
the adjacent country on the death of the laſt prince; 
which the Dutch lay claim to. See Germany. ; 
EMBDEN Aſiatic, or Eaſt India company. See Eaſ India 
company. Rh 
EMBOSvSING, or [mbeſjing, the act of forming, or faſhion- 
ing works in relievo; whether caſt, moulded, or cut with 
the chiſſel; being that part of ſculpture which has to do 
with figures raiſed, or prominent from the plain, or ground; 
the other part, which makes figures indented, or cut in 
below the ground, 1s called engraving See Engraving, 
EMBROIDERY, the enriching of a cloth, or ſtuff, b 
working ſeveral figures thereon, with needle: and thread 
of gold, or ſilver: but that done with ſilk, flax, or the 
like, is not now called embroidery ; though anciently, 
and properly, the word denoted- all kind of figuring or 
flouriſhing. See Broaerer. | | 5 
There are ſeveral kinds of embroidery : as embroidery on 
both ſides, that which appears on both fides, and only 
practicable on thin licht ſtuffs, as taffetas, gawſe, and 
muſlins : embroidery on the ſtamp, where the figures are 
very high and prominent, being ſupported on wool, cot- 
ton, and hair: and low embroidery, where the figures 
are low, without any enrichment between them. 
The chief uſe of embroidery is in church-veſtments, 
cloaths, houſings, guidons, and ſtandards; and the in- 
vention of this art is attributed to the Phrygians, whence 
the Latins call embroiderers phrygiones. 985 
As great quantities of foreign embroidery, gold and filver 
thread, lace, fringe, and brocade, continued to be daily 
brought into, and fold within Great Britain; and as 
great ſums were exported for the buying thoſe com. 
mo ities, the importation. whereof was contrary to ſeveral 
acts of parliament: this occaſioned another act of pat- 
liament in the year 1749, whereby it was enacted, That 
after the »ſt of July 1749, no foreign embroidery, or gold 
or ſilver brocade, ſhould be imported into Great Britain, | 
upon pain of heing forfeited and burnt, and the importer 
paying 100 l. for each piece or parcel thereof That no 
perſon ſhould vend, exchange, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of+ 
any foreign embroidery, gold or ſilver thread, Jace, fringe, 
brocade ; or any other work made thereof, or of: gold ot 
ſilver wire, or plate, manufaQuured in foreign parts; or 
ſlould work up the ſame in or upon any garment ort 
wearing apparel, upon pain that the fame, and -ihe ge 
| | | * 
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Ihe following is a curious and accurate eſtimate of the 


EME 
| i forfei d burnt 
ent or other materials ſhould be forfeited an ; 
— the party forfeit 100 J. That all ſuch goods and 
manufactures which ſhould be ſeized, whether mixed or 
made up with other goods, or otherwiſe, and the apparel 
or other materials in or upon which the ſame ſhould be 


1 8 . Og 
>ht or made up, ſhould be forfeited and burnt ; an 
4 deabet or maker up of the ſaid manufa<lures, in whoſe 


houſe or cuſtody the ſame ſhould be found, and which 


ſhould have been there by his privity, ſhould for each 
piece or parcel thereof forſeit 100 J. but no penalty was 
to be inflid ed on the wearer of any ſuch goods or ma- 
nufactures. 


EMERALD. A precious ſtone, very green and tranſpa- 


rent, being as to its hardneſs the next after the ruby, See 
Gem, Precious Stone, and Diamond. | : 
Pliny reckons up twelve kinds of emeralds, and denomi- 
nates each from the provinces or kingdoms where he ſup- 
poſed them to be found; as the Scythian, Bactrian, E- 
gyptian, Perſian, and others: but the modern naturalilts, 
and jewellers, only know of two kinds, the oriental and 
eruvian; and if we may credit Tavernier, in his treatiſe 
of coloutcd tones found in the Indies, inſerted in the ſe- 
cond volume of his voyages, theſe two ſhould be further 


reduced to one; for he maintains that there is not, nor 


ever was, any mine of emeralds in the Eaſt Indies; and 


that all thoſe found there were brought from Peru, by 


the way of the South Sea, which, he ſays, was a method 
of commerce, carried on by the Peruvians, before the 
diſcovery of America by the Spaniards : but as the point 
of ſuch commerce is not ſufficiently proved, it is more 
adviſeable to keep to the ancient diviſion, 

The oriental emerald is harder, more brilliant and tran- 
ſparcnt than the Peruvian, which has generally clouds 
found in it: beſides, there are ſuch quantities brought 


from Peru, by the way of Carthagena, that they are much 


ſunk in value and reputation. They talk licewiſe of 
emeralds found in Cyprus, and even in Great Britain : 
but they are very inconſiderable, if, indeed, there are any 
true oncs at all. | 


Some authors hold emeralds to be taken out of iron mines: 


and Pomet aſſures us, he had one, to which the iron ore 
was ſtill ſticking; but this could not be a Peruvian, 
becauſe there is no iron mine in the country. | 
The emerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more perſect 


in the mine, like the ruby, and to arrive at its greenneſs 


by ſlow degrees: for it is the common opinion, that the 
emcrald grows in the jaſper ; and there certainly are ſome 


Jaſpers ſo perfectly green, that many have taken them for 
emeralds. See '7aſfer. | | 


But the proper matrix, or marcaſite, of this ſtone, is the 


preme, which is held among the coarſer precious ſtoncs, 
being hard, tranſparent, half opake, and uſually inter- 
mixed with yellow, green, white, and blue, 5 


values of the different kinds of Peruvian emeralds, 


Rengh EMERALDs. Thoſe of the firſt and coarſeſt ſort, 
called plaſmes, for grinding, are worth 1 J. 7 s. ſterling. 


the marc, or eight ounces. The demi-morillons 8 1. 
ſterling the marc. Good morillons from 13 to 15 l. 
the marc. Emeralds, larger than morillons, and called 
of the third colour, or fort, are valued from 50 to 60 J. 


the marc. Emeralds, called of the ſecond fort, which are 


in larger and finer pieces than the preceding, are worth 


ſrom 65 to 75 l. the marc. Laſtly, thoſe of the firſt co- 
lour, otherwiſe called ne 


115 l. the marc. | 


EMRaL ps ready cut, or poliſhed and not cut, being of 


good ſtone, and a fine colour, are worth, 


f 5 | by 3 
Thoſe weighing one caract, or four grains o lo 
Thofe of two caracts e EY - &: 7 
Thoſe of three carats - - - 8 
I hofe of four caracts - - - | 3 10 
Thoſe of five caracts - 33330 
1 hoſe of ſix caracts - - — | 7 10 
Thoſe of ſeven caracts - - +1 6 
"Thoſe of cipht carats _ — — 290 
Thoſe of nine caradts - 3 * O 
T hole of ten care „ ee, 33 9 


gres cartes, are worth 110 to 
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EMERY. A fort of metallic ſtone, found in moſt, or all, 


mines of metals; but chiefly thoſe of iron, copper, or 
gold; of which three kinds are uſually diſtinguiſned; 
the Spaniſh, red, and common emery. The firſt fort is 
found in the gold mines of Peru, and other provinces ot 
Spaniſh America: it is judged a kind of marcaſite of that 
rich metal, being ſtreaked with little veins and ſpecks of 
gold; for which reaſon the King of Spain prohibits its 


being exported; whereby it is rendered exceeding ſcarce, 


to the great regret of the ſeekers of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
who build great hopes in the tranſmutation of this pre- 
cious mineral. I he red emery is found in copper mines; 
and the little there is of it in England comes from Sweden 
and Denmark. The common emery is taken out of iron 
mines; and is almoſt the only ſort uſed in England: the 
conſumption of which is very conſiderable among the 
armorers, cutlers, lockſmiths, glaziers, lapidaries, maſons, 
and other mechanics ; ſome of whom uſe it to poliſh and 
burniſh iron, and ſteel works; others, to cut and ſcallop 
glaſs, marble, and precious ſtones, 

The common emery is of a brownith colour, bordering 
a little on red; exceeding hard, and of conſequence dit- 
ficult to pulveriſe: the Engliſh are the only people that 
have got the art of making it into powder; which they 
do chiefly by means of certain mills contrived for thit 
purpoſe ; and thus ſend it in powder to their neighbours. 
Of the powder, the moſt ſubtile and impalpable is the 
beſt: as to the ſtone, it ſhould be choſe of a high colour, 
and as free of the rock as poſſible. Emery ſuſed with lead 
and iron, hardens them; it increaſes and heightens the 
weight and colour of gold; and it is uſual to mix a little 
of it with the gold from Madagaſcar, which is naturally 


pale and ſoft. 


The Engliſh, who trade greatly in this commodity, bring 
a great part of it from the Levant, particularly from the 
iſland of Naxia, where its coſts but a crown the 28 quin- 
tals, the quintal weighing 140 pounds; which is, there- 
fore, what they uſually ballaſt all their ſhips with. 


Putty of EMERY, is a kind of dirty matter, found on the 


lapidaries wheels, containing part of the powder of emery. 


EMIR. A title of dignity, or quality, among the Turks, 


and Saracens ; attributed to ſuch as are relations, or de- 
ſcendants, of their great prophet Mahomet : there are 
ſeveral emirs, or ſovereign princes, in Arabia; and it is 
likewiſe a title, which being joined to ſome other word, 
frequently denotes. an office or employ ; as Emir Bazar, 


the provoſt, or ſuperintendent of the markets, who re- 
gulates the prices of proviſions. 


EMS. A river of Germany, riſing in the biſhopric of 


Paderborn, in the S. E. part of Weſtphalia : it firſt runs 


W. through the county of Ritberg ; then, turning N. 


paſſes through the county of Tecklenburg, and the 


| biſhopric of Munſter; and, continuing its courſe N. 


through the county of Embden, or Eaſt Frieſland, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Dollart bay, at the city of Embden. 


ENAMEL, popularly Amel, a kind of metalline colour, 


by the Latins called encauſtum; uſed in enamelling, and 
painting in enamel. The baſis of enamels is the fineſt 
cryſtal, made of the beſt kali from Alicant, and ſand, 


vitrified together; to which are added tin and lead, in 


equal quantities, calcined by a reverberatory fire: this 
being the ſundamental compoſition of enamels ; though 


other metallic or mineral matters are added, to give them 
the colours required; as æ tum for green, and crocus 


martis for yellow. | 


There is a diſtinction of three kinds of enamel : the firſt 


intended for the counterfeiting and imitating of precious 
ſtones : the ſecond for painting in enamel : and the third 


uſed by enamellers, jewellers, and goldſmiths, on gold, 
ſilver, and other metals; with which laſt kind, particu- 


larly the white, the makers of the Dutch earthen-ware, 
or Delft, give the gloſs to their works. The enamel 
uſed in imitating; precious ſtones, and thoſe for painting, 


are prepared by the workmen themſelves, employed in that 


art; and the enamels uſed by jewellers, goldſmiths, and 
enamellers, are brought from Venice and Holland: the 


compoſition is the ſame, in the main, in all the three 


kinds, all the difference conſiſting in giving the colour 
or tranſparency, 3 
4 
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The enamels brought from Venice and Holland, are in 
little cakes of different ſizes, uſually four inches in dia- 
meter, and half an inch thick: every cake has the mark 
of the maker ſtruck on it with a puncheon; the moſt 
common marks being the name Jeſus, a ſyren, monkey, 
ſun, or other thing. Thoſe brought from Venice are 
chiefly white, ſlate- colour, ſky- blue, carnation, yellow, 
green, and a deep blue, called a falſe lapis: theſe ſeven 
are the principles of all the others uſed by jewellers, gold- 
ſmiths, and enamellers, which ariſe out of the mixture 
of theſe; and the white, in particular, is eſteemed the 
baſis of all the other ſix principal colours. 

ENAMEL, is alſo to paint, colour, or japan things with 
glaſs, and other metalline materials, for imitating precious 
{tones, and ſeveral other purpoſes. 12 55 

ENAMELLER, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in ena- 
melling, which is properly a kin to the buſineſs of a pot- 
ter, as they uſe the ſame colours, and lay them on the 
ſame way; differing only in this, that the ground-work 
of the potter is earthen ware, but that of the enameller 1s 
metal, Copper and gold are the metals commonly uſed 
to enamel on ; but copper moſt, as this metal can bear the 
greateſt heat before it is brought to low. The enameller 
ſhould be a better painter than the potter, as he is more 
employed in pictures than the other; and the whole of 
enamelling-work depends on the proportion of the figures. 

ENCHASE, to ſet precious ſtones, pictures, and other 
things, in gold, filver, or other metals. 


ENCHASING, Inchaſing, or Chaſing, The art of enrich- 


ing, and beautifying, gold, filver, and other metal 
works, by ſome deſign or figures repreſented thereon, in 
low relievo; which is only practiſed on hollow thin 
works, as watch caſes, cane-heads, tweezer-caſes, or the 
like, 

ENCHUYSEN. A city and port of the United Provinces, 
fituated on the Zuyder ſea, in 5 deg. 10 min. of E. lon. 
and 52 dep. 45 min. of N. lat. See United Provinces. 

ENDORSEMENT, or Inderſement, is particularly uſed in 
commerce for a writing on the back of a bill of exchange, 

by the proprietor or bearer, either thereby to transfer it to 
ſome other, or to render it payable to the order of ſome 
other, or to ſerve for an acquittance, or receipt. 
The endorſement is only the name of the proprietor, or 
endorſer : but when the endorſement of a bill of exchange 
is to render it payable to another, it is called an order; to 
which it is neceſſary the endorſement be dated, and con- 
tain the name of him who paid the value thereof; and, 
in this caſe, the bill belongs to the perſon with whoſe 
name the order is filled, without any other transfer ; for, 
without theſe conditions, the bill is judged to belong to 

the perſon who endorſed it. 
The bearer of a bill of exchange proteſted, has a remedy 
againſt the endorſers for the payment of the rechange of 
the places where the bill was negotiated by their order ; 
and, in caſe a bill or note is refuſed to be paid, the 
bearer has a remedy againſt any one of the endorſers, 
where there are ſeveral. See Exchange. 


 ENFRANCHISEMEN TT. The incorporating any man 


into. a ſociety, or body politic : thus he that, by charter, 
is made denizen of England, is ſaid to be enfranchiſed ; 


and the like is underſtood of a perſon made a citizen of 


London, or other city, or corporate town; becauſe he 
is thereby made partaker of the liberties appertaining to 
the corporation whereof he is enfranchiſed. | 

ENGIA gulph, or Gulph of Engia, lies between Achaia 
and the Morea, in European Turky. 

ENGINA. An ifland of European Turky, ſituated in the 


min. of N. lat. See Turki/b iſlands. 


ENGINE. A mechanical inſtrument, uſed to effect any 


thing, compoſed of wheels, ſcrews, and other parts. But 
the term is more particularly applied to thoſe inſtruments 


kept in moſt pariſh-churches, for throwing large quanti- 


ties of water upon houſes, or other places, on fire, to 
extinguiſh the flame. _ — — 
There are alſo engines for raiſing of water by fire, either 
for ſupplying reſervoirs, or draining mines; and water- en- 
gines, made by chain-pumps. | | 
ENGINE maker, is a perſon who makes engines, which art 
is greatly improved of late years, 


gulph of Engia, in 24 deg. of E. lon, and 37 deg. 45 
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ENGLAND. See Great Britain, 
New ENGLAND. See Britiſb America. 
ENGLISH flock. See Stationers company. 
ENGRAVER. A perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts ; 
graving ; of which there are ſeveral kinds. 
engravers employed in cutting dies for money and me. 
dals, in making moulds to caſt metals into various fl 
gures, and in cutting ſeals; which buſineſs 
ſteady hand, and a quick ſight. 
There are alſo copper- plate engravers, whoſe buſineſs re. 


quires a genius for drawing, a delicate hand, and a clear 
ſtrong ſight. 


ENGRAVING, or Graving. The art, or act, of cuttino 
metals and precious ſtones, by repreſenting figures, let. 
ters, and other matters thereon ; that on metals being an 
art of modern invention; having its riſe no earlier than 
the 16th century; when it was diſcovered, and brought 
into practice, by Maſo Finiguerra, a goldſmith of Ho- 
rence; though that on ſtones was well underſtood by the 
antients, See Prints, | 
Engraving is properly a branch of ſculpture; being di. 
vided into ſeveral branches, according to the matters it ;; 
practiſed on, and the manner of performing it, The 
original way of engraving on wood, is now diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of cutting in wood; that on metals with-aqua 
fortis, is called etching 3 that by the knife, burniſher, 
punch, or ſcraper, metzotinto ; that on ſtones, for tombs, 
and inſcriptions, carving, or /{one-cutting ; and, laſtly, that 
performed with the graver on metals and precious ſtones, 
retains alone the primitive denomination of engraving, 
See Emb-:fſing. 


ENGROSSING, in matters of trade, ſignifies the buying 


n en. 


up any commodity in the groſs; or foreſtalling the mar. | 


ket. See Foręſtalling, and Monopoly. 
ENSIGN. The flag, or ſtreamer, borne in the ſtern of 2 
ſhip. , 
ENTRY, in book-keeping. See Book-heeping. 


_ EnTRy, bill of. See the article Bill of entry. 


EN TR alſo denotes a duty, or impoſt, laid on commodi- 
ties imported into, or exported out of a ſtate, either by land 
or ſea; theſe duties are paid according to a tariff ſettled 
for that purpoſe; and where the duty of entry on any 
commodity is not fixed by the tariff, it is paid by eſtima- 
tion ; that 1s, in proportion to what ſome other commo- 
dity, of nearly the ſame quality and value, uſes to pay. 
All merchants making entries of goods and merchandiſe, 
either inwards or outwards, at the cuſtom-houſe, are to be 
diſpatched in ſuch order as they come, and not to be put 
by of their turn; and officers and clerks of the cuſtoms 
receiving greater fees for entries, than ſuch as are eſta- 
bliſhed by act of parliament, are to forfeit their offices, 
and be diſabled to hold any place in the cuſtom-houſe. 
See Cuſtoms. | | 
In France, all merchandiſes cannot enter by all forts of 
towns, and ports, even paying the duties; but only in 
places particularly ſpecified, either by the ordonnances, or 
the arrets of council ; as drugs and ſpice by Rochelle, 
Rouen, Calais, Bourdeaux, Lyons, and Marſeilles ; 
horſes by Dourlens, Peronne, and Amiens; and many 
foreign manufactures by St. Vallery and Calais. 

EPITHYME. A medicinal plant, of a very extraordinaty 

nature, and figure; which ſoon periſhes, unleſs it meet 
with ſome other plant to give it nouriſhment: it is called 
dodder in Engliſh, and grows indifferently on all kinds of 
herbs; but the moſt known, and thoſe moſt uſed in 
medicine, are ſuch as grow on thyme, which are the 


proper epithymes, and thoſe on flax: however, there are 


two other kinds in the ſhops, the one from Venice, and 
the other from Candia; being both of an aromatic taſte, 
but that of Venice the ſtrongeſt; both being alſo reputed 
good for fortifying the parts, and removing the obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, . | 12 85 
The good choice of this plant conſiſts in being new, odo- 
rous, and not bruiſed or broken. . 
EPITROPUS, A kind of judge, or rather arbitrator; 
which the Greek Chriſtians, under the dominion of ths 
Turks, elect, in the ſeveral cities, to terminate any com. 
mercial, or other differences, ariſing among them, al 
to avoid car rying them 2 2 the Turkiſh OG 


There are 


requires a very 
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in chronolozy. A term, or fixed point of time, 
R are numbered, or accounted, obtaining 
differently in different nations; becauſe, as there is no 
tronomical conſideration to render one preferable to an- 
tber their conſtitution is purely arbitrary. That prin- 
c ally regarded among Chriſtians, is the epocha of the 
ai or incarnation, of Jeſus Chriſt; that of the Ma- 
hometans, the hegira, or the flight of Mahomet mn 
Mecca to Medina, in the year 662 after the birth o 
Chriſt ; and that of the Jews, the creation of the world, 


See Stile. | 
FEGUATOR, in aſtronomy and geography, a great move- 


Able circle of the ſphere, equally diſtant from the two 


wes of the world. It is called the equator 3 becauſe 
when the ſun is therein, the days and nights are equal; 
whence alſo it is called the equinoctial, and when drawn 
on maps and planiſpheres, the eqrun:&1al line, or ſimply 
J e. 
178 705 of the equator is the diſtance of a nn 
from the poles of the world ; whence it follows, that t : 
equator divides'the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, in one © 
which is the northern, and in the other the ſouthern 
pole. La, | 
By the paſſages, or tranſits, of arches of the equator over 
the meridian, its equal, or mean time, is eſtimated : 
hence there is frequent occaſion for the converſion of de- 
grees of the equator into time; and again, for the recon- 
verſion of parts of time into parts of the equator. 
Elevation, or Altitude of the EQUATOR, is an arch of a ver- 
tical circle, intercepted between the equator and the ho- 
rizon ; the elevation of the equator with that of the 
pole being always equal to a quadrant. 
EQuixoCTIaL, in aſtronomy. A great and immoveable 
circle of the ſphere, under which the equator moves its 
diurnal motion: it is ordinarily confounded with the 
equator 3 but there is a difference, the equator being 
moveable, and the equinoctial immoveable; the equator 
is ao drawn about the convex ſurface of the ſphere, 
but the equinoCtial on the concave of the magnus orbis. 
The equinoctial is conceived, by ſuppoſing a ſemi-dia- 
meter of the ſphere, produced through a point of the 
equator ; and there, by the rotation of the ſphere about 
its axis, deſcribing a circle on the immoveable ſurface of 
the primum mobile. Whenever the ſun, in its progreſs 
through the ecliptic, comes to this circle, it makes equal 
days and nights all around the globe; as then riſing due 


caſt, and ſetting due weſt, which it never does at any 


other time of the year: the equinoctial then is the circle 
which the ſun deſcribes, or appears to deſcribe, at the 
time of the equinoxes; that is, when the length of the 
day is every where equal to that of the night, which 
happens twice in every year. 


EqQuiNOCTIAL, in geography, is called, by geographers 


and navigators, the line; and from this circle is the de- 
clination, or Jatitude, of places, accounted in degrees of 
the meridian. See Line, Equator, Latitude, and Longitude. 
EqQUINoCTI\L pornts, are the two points wherein the equa- 
tor and ecliptic interſect each other; the one being in the 
firſt point of Aries, called the vernal; and the other be- 
ing in the firſt point of Libra, called the autumnal point. 
EQUIP, in a maritime ſenſe, is the ſtoring or furniſhing 
the crew of a ſhip with proper conveniencies and ne- 
ceſſaries for proceeding on the voyage. | 
EQUIPAGE, in navigation, implies the officers, ſoldiers, 
ſailors, ſwabbers, and cabbin-boys, ſerving on board a 


ſhip, and manning her; but the term is alſo uſed for the 


arms, proviſions, and merchandiſe, with which the ſhip 
is laden; though, in this ſenſe, the word 
EQUIPMENT is more in uſe. „ 
ERIE lake, lies between 80 and 87 degrees of W. lon.” and 
between 41 and 42 degrees of N. lat. being weſt of the 
colony of Penſy lvania in North America. It has a com- 
munication with the lake Ontario, or Frontinac, by the 
ſtrait of Niagara, the greateſt cataract, or fall of water, 
in the known world. The country between theſe lakes 
and the Britiſh colonies, is inhabited by the five. nations 
of Iroquois Indians, who always oppoſed the French and 
their Indians of Canada; forming a. good barrier to the 


Britiſh plantations. See Indian America, 
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ERMIN, or Ermine. The ſkin of an animal, which ſome 
will have a water-rat, others a ſort of weazle, and others 
an Armenian mouſe, very common in the Northern 
countries, but more particularly in the province of Si- 
beria in Ruſſia. 

This little animal, whoſe ſkin is very white, except the 
tip of the tail, which is very black, affords an exceed- 
ing rich fur ; but furriers, to heighten the white, varie- 
gate it with ſpots made out of little ſcraps of the ſkin 
of a lamb from Lombardy, very black and ſhining. 

Some authors pretend that the ermin is only white in 
winter; and that, towards the end of May, it reſumes 
its uſual colour, which inclines to a ſea-green, or red. 
The Engliſh and Dutch trade chiefly in thoſe fkins, with 
which they ſupply other nations. 

ERMIN, is a term in the port-towns of the Levant, par- 
ticularly at Smyrna, for the cuſtomhouſe- duty paid for the 
importation and exportation of merchandiſe. The French, 
for a conſiderable time, paid 5 per cent. duty of ermin, whilſt 
the Engliſh paid only three; but, in virtue of capitulations 
between France and the Port, renewed by M. de Noin— 
tel in 1673, this duty was alſo reduced to 3 per cent. in 
favour of the French, and all ſuch as reſort the Levant 
under French colours; though there is another duty, 
called the golden duty, which is about 4 per cent. 

ERQUIKO. A port- town of the Red ſea, on the coaſt 
of Abex in Africa, ſituated in 39 deg. of E. lon. and 17 
deg. of N. lat. ſubject to Turky. See Ethiopi 2. 

ERRATIC winds, See the article Mind. 

ERZERUM. The capital of the province of Turcomania, 
or Armenia, in Aſiatic Turky, ſituated in 41 deg. of 

E. Ion. and 40 of N. lat. See Turky. | 

ESCALIN, or Scalin, A ſmall filver Dutch and Flemiſh 
coin, worth about 33 d. ſterling. 

ESCAMBIO, was antiently a licence granted any one for 
the making a remittance, or giving a bill of exchange, to 

another beyond ſea; for, by the ſtatute of the 5th of 
| Richard II. no perſon might exchange, or return money 
out of England, without the royal licence. See Exchange. 

ESCAMITE. A ſort of cotton cloth, brought from the 

Levant by the way of Smyrna, the piece containing 
about 20 yards. | 

ESCORT, A French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh to 


denote a convoy for mercantile veſſels, See Convoy. 
ESCU. See Ecu. 


ESCURIAL. A magnificent palace belonging to the King 


of Spain, ſituated in the kingdom of Toledo, 7 leagues 


to the weſt of Madrid ; which is frequently the reſidence 


of the Spaniſh monarchs ; whence many of the great 
tranſactions of that court are dated from the Eſcurial. 


ESK. A river, which forms part of the boundary between 


England and Scotland; and running from the north-eaſt 
to the ſouth-weſt, falls into Solway frith. 


 ESKIMAUR, ſometimes called New Britain, and Terra 


de Labrador. See Britth America, and Indian America. 
ESPARTEL Cape, or Cape Sparte!. The moſt north-weſt 


_ promontory of Africa, ſituated at the entrance of the 


ſtreight of Gibraltar. 
ESSAY. See Aſſay, and 


Coinage. 


ESSENCE, in medicine and chemiſtry, denotes the pureſt, 
moſt ſubtile, and balſamic part of a body, extracted from 


the reſt by means of fire; of which there are a great va- 
riety, drawn from flowers, fruits, and the like, uſed on 
account of their agreeable ſmells and taſtes, by the apo- 


thecaries, perfumers, and people of dreſs; the principal 
being the eſſence of e of turpentine, of aniſe and 


dcloves, of cinnamon, and of citron. | : 
ESTAPLES. A port-town of France, in the province or 
. Picardy, fituated in 1 deg. 38 min. of E. lon. and 50 
deg. 33 min. of N. lat. near the mouth of the river 
Canche. See France. e 
ESULA. The bark of a ſmall reddiſh root, produeing 
green, narrow, and milky leaves, growing in gar- 
dens, fields, and high ways; which is uſed. in medicine 
by infuſiqn, to Purge away phlegm, ſerofities, and mejan- 
cholic humours ; alſo as a, ſpecific againſt the drôpſy, le- 
thargy, phrenſy, and maladies occaſioned by groſs hu- 
mours. 2 
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There are ſeveral ſorts of the eſula; but none are either 

ſold, or uſed without anſwering the preſent deſeription; 
which, to be good, ſhould be new, reddiſh, clean, of 
a ſharp, and ſomewhat diſagreeable taſte. Before uſe, 
it is generally infuſed in vinegar; and there are extracts 
from it, which are held good in the dropſy. 

ETHIOPIA, is one of the grand diviſions of Africa, but 
ſubdivided into Ethiopia ſuperior, or Upper Ethiopia; 
and Ethiopia inferior, or Lower Ethiopia. 

£thiopia ſuperior, contains the countries of Abyſſinia, Nu- 
bia, Abex, and Anian ; being bounded by Egypt, and the 
deſart of Barca, on the north; by the Red fea, and the 
Eaſtern ocean, ,on the eaſt; by Zanquebar, and Nigritia, 
on the ſouth ; and by Nigritia, and Zaara, on the weſt; 
lying between 20 and 42 degrees of eaſtern longitude, 
aud between 6 and 25 degrees of northern latitude ; be- 
ing 1320 miles long, and 1100 broad. 

Abylſinia, or the empire of Preſter John, is a large and po- 
pulous country ; though it has now ſcarce any commu- 
nication with any other people but the ſubjects of the 
Grand Signior; the Turks having made themſelves maſters 
of that part of Ethiopia lying upon the Red ſea; and the 
reſt of it being ſurrounded by mountains, or unpaſſable 
deſarts. | 
It is in this country that the black complexion takes place; 
and travellers reckon up nine principalities, or provinces, 
in Abyſſinia, every one of them having a diſtinct ſove- 
reign, that acknowledges, however, the Emperor of Abyſ- 
finia for their chief lord. 1. The province of Ambara , 
the chief towns whereof are Ambara, the capital of Abyſ- 
ſinia; and Lalibela. 2. Begamedri; the chief towns 
whereof are, Amadora, Alata, and Maket. 3. Dam- 
bea; the chief towns whereof are, Amba-Marjan, Dan- 
cas, and Jenda, 4. Shoa; the chief towns whereof are, 
Debra, Libanos, and Wenthit. 5. Gojam; the chief 
towns whereof are, Ledanegus, Debra, Semonah, and 
Selah. 6. Bugna ; the chief towns whereof are, Egala, 
and Arguan. 7. Samen; the chief towns whereof are, 
Waldeba, and Toraf. 8. Gonga. And, 9. Walaka; 
in the two latter whereof no towns are mentioned. 
The river Nile riſes in the middle of Abyſſinia, and is of 
great advantage to their interior commerce : there are 
alſo two other great rivers, called the Moraba, and Al- 
bara, which run through the country from ſouth to 

north, and fall into the Nile; and there is ſtill a fourth 
great river, called the Haouache, which, after a courſe of 
Goo miles to the ſouth-eaſt, falls into the Red ſea, or 
Arabian gulph, _ „ 

This country, thus happily watered, produces plenty of 
corn, rice, millet, dates, grapes, flax, cotton, ſugar, 
ſalt, and ſulphur ; and the Turks, who are maſters of the 
Red fea, annually fetch great quantities of rice from 
Abyſſinia; particularly at the times of the great pilgri- 
mages to Mecca, Arabia not affording proviſion ſufficient 
for their ſubſiſtence. | Site, . 

Gold, ſilver, copper, and iron, are the principal metals 
extracted from the mines of this vaſt region of Africa; 


but the tree former are only merchandiſe, being not 


converted inte coin, whereof there is no uſe in Abyſſinia, 
unleſs the gold reduced into plates is looked upon as a 
kind of money, which is occaſionally cut into fmall pieces 
of the weight of half a drachm, worth about 15 d. ſter- 
ling. | HH 


"Theſe gold plates are chiefly uſed for the payment of the _ 


troops, and the expences of the court ; which is a modern 
cuſtom, the King's gold, before the end of the 15th 
century, being laid up in the treaſury in ingots, never 
to be carried out; or at leaſt, to be employed only in 
veſſels, and jewels, for the ſervice of the palace. 
Rock ſalt, as white as ſnow, and as hard as ſtone, is 
uſed for ſmall money ; being found in the mountain of 
Lafta, and thence brought into the King's warehouſes, 
where it is reduced into ſmall tablets of a foot long, and 
three inches broad, 10 of theſe tablets being worth about 
28. 6d. ſterling: but when they are uſed in trade, they 
are broken into ſmaller pieces, according to the occaſion. 
This falt is alſo employed in all the ordinary uſes of ſea- 
ſalt, though it is ſold weight for weight with gold; both of 
theſe commodities being weighed by the ſame weight, and 
exchanged almoſt for an equality. 


who give no cultivation to it at preſent, or at leaſt nes. 
— 


ſome reſpects has ruined the Abyſſinian traffic in the other 


Abyſſinian bands reſort annually to Egypt, and partic: 


diately with what they have bought or bartered; thougi1 


even by death; becauſe, if fuch a thing ſhould happen, 


his family, or to pay off his debts at Cairo. 
The other nations with whom the Abyſſinians trade by 
Turks who are maſters of Erquiko and Quaqueu, the 
 Melindeze. the people of Moſambique, and the Portu- 


able branches of the Abyſſinian trade conſiſts in ſlaves, 
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With this mineral ſalt the Ethiopians alſo purchaſe pen. 
per, ſpice, and ſome {ilk ſtuffs, which the Indians brine 
to the ports the former have on the Red ſea. 5 
Cardamum, ginger, aloes, myrrh, caſſia, civet, ebony. 
wood, ivory, wax, honey, cotton, and cotton. cloths of 
different ſorts, and colours, are alſo merchandiſe brouey 
from Abyſſinia; to which may be added ſugar, Tu 
flax, and excellent wines, it theſe people had the art & 
preparing them ; all theſe particulars growing amo 
them, in as great an abundance, and as good in quaji;,” 
as in any other part of the worl4, 5 
Some are of opinion, that the coffee berry was tranſ. 
planted from Ethiopia into Arabia, where now it is abun. 
dandly met with: but this opinion ſeems fomewhar un. 
certain; it being ſcarce probable, that the plant which 
produces it was entirely demoliſhed among the Ethiopians, 


lect it as a mercantile commodity. RE 
The greateſt part of theſe commodities are more for fo- 
reign than inland conſumption ; the trade among them. 
ſelves _conſiſti:g moſtly in ſalt, honey, Saracen corn 
grey peas, beans, citrons, oranges, lemons, and other 
fruits, with herbs and proviſions neceflary for the ſupport 
of life. However, they have camels, oxen, ſheep, and 
other cattle, in great plen y: they are reported to late 
the largeſt emeralds in the world: but what they are moſt 
remarkable for, is an excellent breed of horſes, equal to 
thoſe of Arabia; or, as ſome conjecture, the Arahin 
horſes are in reality bred in Abyflinia, where they abound 
in rich paſtures. | 3 

The places frequented moſtly by Abyſſinian merchants, are 
Arabia felix, and the Eaſt Indies, particularly Goa, 
Cambay, Bengal, and Sumatra. 5 

Their moſt conſiderable ports on the Red ſea, are Mett, 
Azum, Zajalla, Maga, Dazo, Patea, and Brava; they 
had formerly Erquiko and Quaqueu; but the Turks, wi» 
poſſeſſed themſelves of theſe places towards the middle of 
the 17th century, engroſſed all their trade, which in 


maritime towns above mentioned. | 
The Portugueſe are ſuppoſed to be thoſe who taught the 
Ethiopians what little they knew of navigation ; who 
likewiſe, with ſome other Europeans eſtabliſhed at the 
Abyſſinian court, ſince the paſſage to the Indies was 
opened by the Cape of Good Hope, gave them ſome taſte 
for arts and ſciences, and ſome knowledge of commerce 
with ſtrangers. : 

Their trade by land is inconſiderable; however, ſome 


larty to Cairo, loaden with ſome gold-duſt ; which tlie 
exchange for ſuch commodities of the country, or of 
Europe, as are neceflary for them. 

Theſe cafilas, or caravans, if a troopof 40 or 50 perſons can 
be fo properly called, who unite for mutual afliſtance, are 
uſually three or four months on their journey, who, aſter 
crofling foreſts, and almoſt impracticable mountains, make 
their purchaſes, or rather exchanges, and return imme- 
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they have frequently goods on credit from the Jeus and 
Egyptians: but it ſeems extraordinary, that perſons of 
ſuch intereſted views as the Jews, ſhould truſt to the fide- 
lity of wretches, againſt whom, if they failed in thei 
word, they could have no remedy. However, experience 
has proved, that this confidence was never deceived, not 


either going or returning, the companions of their jour- 
ney would preſerve the effects of the deceaſed, either for 


land, are the inhabitants of the kingdom of Adel, the 
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gueſe eſtabliſhed on theſe coaſts. | | 
It ſhould not be omitted, that one of the molt conſider- 


who are eſteemed in the Indies, and Arabia, for the on 
and moſt faithful of all thoſe furniſhed by the other king” 


doms of Africa; even to ſuch a degree, that the Indian 


. ws . 8 
and Arabian merchants employ them as e 
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. . i ? | ly 
gors in their commerce: beſides, they frequently, 
2 — ſet them at liberty, but reward them very libe- 


their ſervice and fidelity. : 
11 Tow are reported to be the only weavers and ſmiths 


inia: but for other handicrafts, ſuch as carpenters, 
ack and ſhoemakers. every man breeds up his child- 
ien to the trade or profeſſion he uſes himſelf ; and theſe 
ſeveral trades, like the caſts or tribes in the Eaſt Indies, 
live ſeparately ; nor ever intermix with any other trade or 
tribe, either by marriage or otherwiſe. 

The ſilks, ſtuffs, calicoes, linen, and carpets, they uſe 
for furniture or cloathing, are received chiefly from the 
Turks, by the way of the Red ſea, who take the gold 


and emeralds of Abyſſinia in return for this merchandiſe, - 


with ſome beautiful horſes. The brokers, or merchants, 
between the 'Curks and Abyſſinians, are Jews, Arabians, 
or Armenian Chriſtians: few or none of the natives 
travel abroad; and it is very probable the Turks would 
not ſuffer them, ſhould they attempt it, left a communi- 
cation ſhould be opened again between them and other 
nations, who might alſo exchange thei: manufactures for 
the gold and precious ſtones of Abyſſinia. 


"The antie ts called all that they knew of Africa to tre. 


ſouthward of Egypt, Et iopia, and the people Ethiops, on 
account of their dark complexions but Ethiopia has been 


lately confined by ſome writerscto Abyſſinia; which was 


once a formidable empire, ſubject to one ſovereign, who 
commanded the ſea-coaſt as well as the inland country: 
but now the Eniperor of this country, commonly called 
Preſter John, is a prince of inconſiderable power; his ter- 
ritories being divided into abundance of little principa- 
lities, like Germany; the princes whereot ſcarce acknow- 
ledee a ſuperior; and, as they are ſeldom united, are by 
no means a match for their powerful neighbours the 
'Furks; who therefore keep them ſhut up within the 
bounds of Abyſſinia, without permitting t em to corre- 
ſpond or traffic with the Europeans ; a privilege which 
the Abyflines would willingly procure, becauſe their re- 
ligion is relative to that of Chriſtianity, though inter- 
mingled with Judaiſm. . | 


Nubia may be confſi'ered as a part of Upper Ethiopia, and 


is uſually bounded by the deſarts of Barca, and Egypt, to- 


' wards the north; by Abyſſinia on the eaſt, by the Lower 
Ethiopia on the ſouth, and Zaara on the welt ; being re- 
ported to be 1200 miles long, and 600 broad: but ſcarce 
any two hiſtorians, or geographers, agree in theſe matters ; 
they ſeem to carry only conjecture with almoſt every 
thing they relate of Nubia, which is generally the caſe 
of almoſt every other inland country of Africa, Some 
authors affirm, that a large river riſes in Nubja, and falls 


into the Nile; that the country abounds in gold, muſk, 


ſandal-wood, and ivory; having elephants, horſes, ca- 


mels, lions, and ſuch other animals, wild and tame, as 


2re to be found in Abyſſinia: but they are ignorant whe- 
ther it is a monarchy, or a commonwealth ; or whether 


it is divided into many little kingdoms and ftates ; the 
laſt of which is moſt probable, becauſe they are ſo imper- 


fectly known. 85 | 

Aber, and Arian or Anian, are bounded by Egypt and 
Abyſſinia, towards the north and weſt ; by the Red ſea, 
and the Eaſtern ocean, on the eaſt; and by Zanquebar 
on the 185 extending from the 5th degree of N. lat. to 
the 20 | | | o 
Anian lies upon, or near the Eaſtern ocean, and the Red 
ſea: but it is a perfect deſart, from the 5th degree of la- 


titude to the ſtreights of Babel-mandel, or the entrance 


bats the Red ſea, and even with thoſe ftreights for ſeveral 
„miles. | | 

It contains the republic of Brava, the kingdoms of Ma- 
gadoxa and Adea, the ſtate of Dancali, and ſome others. 

The capital of Brava is of the ſame name, and ſituated be- 
tween two arms of the river Quilmanci, where is a to- 
lerable harbour: the town is large, and well inhabited; 
having a good trade in gold, ſilver, ſilk, ſtuffs, and ſome 


Other commodities ; beſides, there is a great deal of am- 


rgreaſe found on the coaſt of Brava; but the merchants 


Pay a tribute annually to the Portugueſe, for the protection 


ol their trade. 


coming into the Cape: when the 
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Magadoxa has alſo a capital of its name; the country 


abounds with barley and fruit, breeding many horſes and 
other cattle. | 

Zeila is the principal town of Adea; ſome parts of the 
country abound with corn, fruit, and cattle; beſides 
which, there are gold, ivory, rankincenſe, and pepper. 
Bailar is the moſt conſiderable place of Dancali, which is 
a port town; but the country is every where barren, and 
produces nothing for the uſe of trade. 

1 he princes of Anian are frequently at war with the 
Abyſſinians, many of whom they take priſoners, and ſell 
to the merchants of Cambaya, Aden, and other Arabs, 
who come to trade in their harbours, and give them in 
exchange coloured cloths, glaſ.-beads, raiſins, and dates. 
Abex lies to the north of Anian, on the weſtern ſhore of 
the Red ſea, ſome degrees within the ſtreights of Babel- 
mandel, of which the Turks are maſters ; being a fruit- 
ful province, the principal parts whereof are, Suaquem, 
or Suaquee, and Erquiko, or Ercoco, about 150 miles 
diſtant from each other; where the ['urks keep ſtrong 
garriſons, to command the country, and collect great 
quantities of rice and other proviſions, which they ſend 


over to Jeddo in Arabia, the port-town to Medina and 


Mecca. 


Er HIOPIA inferior, or Lower Ethiopia, contains the coun- 


tries of Caffraria, Monomotapa, Monomuegi, and Zan- 
quebar ; being of a very great, bu: uncertain extent, and 
inhabited by many diffcrent nations of negroes. 


Caffriria, or Caffrefia, is the moſt ſouthern part of Africa, 


lying in the form of a creſcent about the inland country 
of Monomotapa and bounded by the oce-n on the eaſt, 


ſouth, and weft; extending itſelf from the tropic of Ca- 


pricorn on the eaſt. to the moſt ſouthMy point of Africa, 


called Cope d' Aquilas, in latitude 35, running up from 


thence to the northward as high as the ſame tropic on the 
welt-ſide of Africa; and, by ſome writers, is carried to 
the latitude of 15 degrees ſouth ; the country being di- 
vided into two parts, that of the Hottentots, and Caffra- 
pe * 

The country of the Hottentots, which is remarkable for 
having the Cape of Good Hope ſituated there, is the moſt 
ſouthern part of Caffraria; the coun ry lying between 


28 and 35 degrees of latitude, and between the Eaſtern 


and Weltern ocean; being about 300 miles from eaſt to 
weſt, and about 400 from north to ſouth ; the Dutch 


town, which has obtained the name of the Cape, ying 


in latitude 34 degrees 15 minutes, and in 18 degrees of 
longitude, to the eaſtward cf London. This country 
was firſt diſcovered in 1:93, by the Portugueſe Admiral 
Diaz, in his attempt to fi d a way to the Eaſt Indies 
round Africa, The Portugueſe, ſome years after, at- 
tempted to make a ſettlement there; but the inhabitants 
falling upon them, and there being no harbours for the 
ſecurity of their ſhipping againſt the violent ſtorms upon 
that coaſt, they relinquiſhed their deſign. The Engliſh 
afterwards viſited the Cape, and were diſcouraged from 
ſettling there in the ſame manner as the Portugueſe had 


been. However, the Dutch, obſerving the fertility of 


the country, and judging it would be of ſingular utility 


in ſupplying them with proviſions in their voyages to and 
from the Indies, fixed a colony at the Cape, about the 
year 1651, erected a fort and entered into a treaty with 
the natives; who, for a very moderate conſideration, 
transferred a great part of their country to theſe repub- 
| licans, where they have continued ever ſince; enlarging 


their territories to ſuch a degree, that they have now ſet- 


tlements upwards of 200 miles to the north and eaſt, 


well planted and cultivated. 


The country of the Hottentots is mountainous, where 
the winds rage very turbulently great part of the year, 


making the coaſts very dangerous for navigation. Theſe 


winds, when the ſun is in the ſouthern ſigns, blow from 


the ſouth-eaſt, and are then vey dangerous to ſhips 
| un is in the northern 
ſigns, they blow from the north-weſt, and then are 


cqually dangerous to the ſhips at anchor in the bay. 
' The Hottentot nations, inhabiting the country about this 
ſouthern promontory of Africa, are 16 in number, at 
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feaſt the Dutch are acquainted with ſo many; but it 
amounts almoſt to a certainty, that there are more to the 
northwards of theſe. | 

The 16 nations are, 1. the Gongeman nation; 2. the 
Kochaquaz 3. the Suſſaqua; 4. the Adiqua; 5. the 
Chirigriqua ; 6. the greater and leſſer Namaqua 7. the 
Attaqua; 8. the Koopman; 9. the Heſſaqua; 10. the 
Sonqua; 11. the Dunqua; 12. the Damaqua; 13. the 
Gauros, or Gauriqua; 14 the Hauteniqua; 15. the 
Chamtouer; and 16. the Heykom. Every Hottentot 
nation has its chief, or king, called konquer, whoſe au- 
thority devolves upon him by hereditary ſucceſſion : this 
chief has the power of making peace or war, and preſides 
in all their counſels, and courts of juſtice ; but his autho- 
rity is limited by the captains of the ſeveral kraals, or 


_ villages, wiich ſeem to compoſe the Hottentot ſenate. 


The Hottent::ts are groſs idolaters ; they are undoubtedly 
the moſt indolent generation of people inhabiting the globe; 
and though they are not naturally negroe:, they take all 
imaginable care to obtain a footy complexion. The prin- 
cipal ornaments, both of men and women, are braſs or 
glaſs-beads, with little thin plates of braſs, and mother of 
pearl, which they wear in their hair, or about their 
ears; and they alſo make necklaces, bracelets for the 
arms, and girdles, of theſe braſs and glaſs beads ſtrung, 
wearing ſeveral ſtrings of them upon their necks, waiſts, 
and arms. Trey are extremely filthy, both in dreſs and 


diet; and their language principally conſiſts in inarticu- 


late ſounds and noiſes made in their throats, which it is 


extremely difficult to learn, and impoſſible to imitate or 
expreſs in writing. | 


The wealth of every Hottentot conſiſts in his number of 


cattle, which they feed in common; becauſe they have 


no encloſures, nor has any ſingle man a property in any 
particular lands : but when a Hottentot has no cattle, be 
uſually lets himſelf to one of his countrymen, or prefer- 
ably to a Dutchman, till he gets money ſufficient to buy 
a cow, or 2 or 3 ſheep. The produce of their country 
is very, inconſiderable; and they are frequently deprived 
of their cattle, by the ravages of lions, tygers, leopards, and 


wolves, which are very numerous in this country ; tho' 


the Hottentots have bravery*nough to encounter them, 
and make a great deſtruction among theſe rapacious ani- 
mals, which they even hunt for their diverſion. 

They are too ignorant to underſtand any thing of manu- 


factures; nor do they ever ſee any coin, except ſome 
| ſmall pieces of money ſometimes given them by the 


Dutch for their wages at the Cape. Their trade is very 
inconſiderable; and, as they have no money among them, 
they truck and barter one thing for another. The poor 
Hottentots employ themſelves in making arms ; ſuch as 


bows and arrows, lances and dart:, bartering them with 


the rich for cattle, to begin the world with : others get 
elephants teeth, which they procure in abundance by 


their ſtratagems in deſtroying theſe enormous animals; 


and what is not uſed in making rings and ornaments ſor 


themſelves, they generally diſpoſe of to the Portugueſe, 


and other Europeans, who touch at Terra de natal, and 
other parts of the eaſtern or weſtern coaſts. The Hot- 


tentots ſell very few teeth to the Dutch, though it is ma- 


nifeſt they kill abundance of elephants: however, they 


ſupply the Hollanders with cattle; for which they receive 

an exchange in wines, brandy, tobacco, or ſuch trinkets 
as they are fond of for ornament; though at ſo extraor- 

dinary a rate, that a Hottentot has been known to ſell an 


ox for a pound of tobacco, and a large ſheep for half a 


pound; nor ſhould it be forgot that the Hottentots find 


abundance of oſtriches eggs in the ſand, which they 
barter with the ſea-faring men that touch at the Cape, 


for brandy and tobacco. 


The Dutch, by their eſtabliſnment at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the moſt conſiderable they poſſeſs upon the coaſts 
of Africa, have deprived all A 3s European nations 
trading to the Eaſt Indies, of a commodious place of re- 


freſhment; and have aſſured to themſelves a ſtaple, wich- 


out which it is difficult to profecute ſo tedious a naviga - 


tion with any alluring hopes of ſafety and proſperity. 


Caps Town, their principal ſettlement, is ſituated in a 
valley, and contains between 2 and 300 handfome ſtone 


houſes, regularly laid out into ſpacious ſtreets ; but 
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thatched, and ſeldom more than one ſtory, high, to avoid 
any fatal accidents that might happen to the inhabitan 

in tempeſtuous weather, by unroofing their babitations. 
though, as it is, they uſually receive ſome damage © 5h 
the winds ſet in eaſterly. At a little diſtance from % 
town, in the ſame valley, the Dutch have a noble fort a 
citadel, built with ſtone in form of a pentagon, which te 
fends the landing-place : the ſoldiers in garriſon are ah 
200 men ; and here the governor, and the principal uf 

cers of the company, have their reſpective apartment: 
where there are very large and commodious ſtore-houſes 
belonging to the government. The Dutch Eaſt India 
company have between 5 and 600 officers and ſervants at 
the Cape, beſides ſlaves, which are about 600 more: 
they have a fine hoſpital there, where they ſend ſick a. 
riners that arrive in their fleets going to and coming from 


India: this, and the ſupplying their ſhips with freſh pro- 


viſions, are the principal advantages the Dutch yet receive 
by the poſſeſſion of the Cape; there being no harbours of 
ſecurity, or ſcarce any thing meritorious of the name ot 
merchandiſe, beſides proviſions. 
At a little diſtance from Cape Town, the Dutch have ſe— 
veral beautiful country-feats, vineyards, and farms, en- 
tending far into the country, where they have planted 
moſt of the common European vegetables; as alſo le. 
mons, oranges, citrons, figs, Japan apples, and an inf- 
nite variety of other fruits, all excellent in their kind 
where they flouriſh more than in the reſpective climates 
and countries from whence they were brought. There 
are alſo two other great colonies, or ſettlements, belong- 
ing to the Dutch; the one called the Stellenboſt colony 
and the other the Drakenſtein and Waveren colony ; 8 
ing up a tract of land of near 200 miles, to the northward 
and eaſtward of the Cape, but intermixed with the Hot- 
tentot nations, who continue to graze their cattle upon 
ſuch lands as are not encloſed and cultivated by the 
Dutch. | ng 
The government of the Cape is adminiſtered by eight 
courts or councils; of which the principal is the college 
of policy, conſiſting of the governor, and eight of the 
principal offi ers belonging to the company, who have 
the direction of trade and navigation. make peace or war 
with the Hottentots, and have the ſupreme management 
of every thing conducive to the ſecurity and intereſt of 
the ſettlement : they alſo hold a conſtant correſpondence 
with the directors of the Dutch Eaſt India company in 


Holland, and with the Dutch governments of Batavia 
and Ceylon. | 


The Dutch Eaſt India company are reputed to be at the 
expence of 40, oco l. annually, in maintaining this ſettle- 
ment at the Cape, and all they receive from thence can 
but barely defray their charges; though it is obſervable 
that they do not allow their governor above 4 or 500l. 
a year, and the reſt of their officers proportionably. The 
revenues, which repay the expences of the company, 


_ ariſe either from the tenths they reſerve on all lands they 


grant, or from the duties laid on the produce of the Cape, 
and ſuch merchandiſe as is carried thither, particularly on 


wine, brandy, tobacco, beer, and mum; or by the 


merchandiſe they themſelves annually fend to the Cape, 
which yields them a profit of 75 per cent. The com- 
pany uſually fetch the ſlaves they employ at the Cape, 


from the iſland of Madagaſcar, which lies a little to the 


eaſtward of the African continent. The government ge- 


nerally contract with four ſubſtantial, men to furniſh te 
_ garriſon and ſhipping with beef and mutton ; who are ob- 


liged to keep great numbers of ſheep and oxen always 


fat, to anſwer any ſudden demand upon the arrival of a 
fleet: ſo that there are numerous herds, both of great and 


ſmall cattle, in all the Dutch ſettlements, beſides thoſe 
that belong to the Hottentots. The foil at the Cape 18 
exceeding fruitfv], and gives great encouragment to the 


huſbandman; who finds one buſhel of wheat to yield 
there an increaſe of 30 or 40 buſhels; a buſhel of barley 
50 or 60, and ſometimes 70; a buſhel of peaſe from 30 


to 60, and a buſhel of beans from 20 to 25: they alſo 
rear a conſiderable ſtock of wine, called Cape Wing 
which is in great eſteem in Europe; and they bring m 
of the European fruits to perfection, particularly 5 


5 
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almond- trees, which bear fruit once in three 
2 have lane plantations of them, yield 
nſiderable profit. | 
— Dn in Caffraria, lies on the eaſtern ſide of Africa, 
* pes the Hottentot nations on the ſouth, and the Por- 
ae ſe ſettlements of Zanquebar on the north; the na- 
3 f this country being blacker than the Hottentots, 
ind. have been taught to cloath themſelves more de- 
yr fly. They have alſo ſome buildings that may deſerve 
os 2 of houſes; and traffic with the Portugueſe, and 
other Europeans that touch on their coaſt, bringing gold 
and elephants teeth from the inland countries, which they 
barter for cloathing, ſtrong liquors, utenſils, and toys. 
As to the Caffries on the weſlern coaſt, lying between the Hot- 
tentots on the ſouth, and the Portugueſe colonies in Congo 
on the north, including the country of Mataman or Ma- 
tapan, and extending to'the 16th degree of 9. lat. this is 
all a defart uninhabited coaſt, where no Europeans have 
yet found it worth their while to ſettle colonies, or even 
factories ; producing no article fit for commerce, or even 
neceſſary proviſions 3 and conſequently little can be 
known of the inhabitants. 
Monomotapa, and Monomuegt, lying between the eaſtern and 
weſtern coaſt, having the Hottentots on the ſouth, and 
the Upper Ethiopia on the north, are alſo but very im- 
perfectly known, on account of their interior ſituation, 
comprehending the kingdoms of Moſambique, Sofala, 
Zanquebar, and ſeveral others. However, the natives 
are negroes, entirely addicted to Paganiſm; who ſome- 


times bring their gold, elephants teeth, and oſtriches 


feathers, to thoſe countries adjacent to the ſea, where 
they are purchaſed by the natives of the coaſt, who barter 
them again with the Europeans : but the Portugueſe have 
more on account of religion than trade, 

'The gold of Monomotapa is of two ſorts, one extracted 
from mines, and the other found in the ſands of rivers. 
It is gathered yearly in ſuch great quantities, and the 
merchants of Sofala make ſo rich a trade thereof, in ex- 


ſome ſettiements on the coaſt of Monomotapa, though 


change for Aſiatic and European ſtuffs, brought by the 
Arabs and Portugueſe, that the Jatter commonly call the 


Prince of Monomotapa the emperor of gold. 


The Portugueſe are the only Europeans who have eſta- 
bliſhments in the kingdom of Moſambique, and who 
trade there : the Arabians, however, divide it with them; 
though the former do their utmoſt to trouble them, that 


they may have it entirely to themſelves. $46; 
The Portugueſe plantations along the coaſt are conſider- 
able, and all defended by good forts, or at leaſt by houſes 
of defence; which ſerve them both as ware-houſes for 
trade, and for a ſafeguard againſt the natives of the 
country, who are equally treacherous and barbarous. 

But the center of their commerce is the iſland of Moſam- 


bique, ſituated in 15 deg. of S. lat. about half a league 


from the continent, having a commodious and well-for- 


tified town, which is the uſual reſidence of the governor, 
and the richeſt merchants  _— | 


This iſland is a place of ſtaple, and refreſhment, to the 
- Portugueſe ſhips trading to the Indies, ſuch as the iſland 


of Madagaſcar was formerly to the French, what the 


Cape of Good Hope is now to the Dutch, and the iſland | 


of St. Helena to the Engliſh. 


The Dutch attempted twice to poſleſs themſelves of the 
commerce of Moſambique, firſt in 1604, and next in 


1607, But the Portugueſe, then united with the Spa- 
niards, made ſo handſome a defence, that the Dutch flect 
was obliged to retire with great loſs; though with a 
rich booty found in ſome Portugueſe veſſels, whereof 
they made themſelves maſters ; a misfortune which per- 


than that of Moſambique. 
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with which their foreſts are full; in ivory, which is 
found there more abundantly than in any other part of 
Africa; in ſlaves, either taken in war, or vaſſals of the 
King, and great Lords, who diſpoſe of, and ſell them, as 
they think proper; in matts, made by the negroes, and 
ſent to Goa, where they are much eſteemed ; laſtly, in 
all ſorts of refreſhments, ſuch as large cattle, Indian 


fowl, ſome veniſon, beer, rice, palm-wine, fruits, and 


garden-ſtuff. 


The merchandiſes given them in exchange are Spaniſh or 
Canary wines, and oil, ſilks, woollen cloths, linen, and 
ſtuffs ;. as alſo coral, rough or cut, with which the Portu- 
gueſe ware-houſes along the coaſt are always abundantly 
ſtocked, | 

When the European merchandiſes arrive in Portugueſe 
bottoms at Moſambique, they are taxed at a certain price 
by the King s factor, who afterwards ſends them to Chili- 
man at the mouth of the river Senna: from whence 
they are ſent up the river, and are ten days in the paſ- 
ſage, though but five coming down. 

In a ſmall Portugueſe town, in the upper part of the Senna, 


the Caffrarians and negroes come from the interior king- 


doms, and provinces of Africa, to purchaſe, or receive on 


_ credit, the Portugueſe merchandiſe for a certain quantity 
of gold agreed upon, with which they never fail to return 


faithfully. 


This trade affords uſually cent. per cent. being properly the 
Peru and Chili of the Portugueſe ; gold being ſo common 
there, that — nails, and ſuch like things, 
are uſually made thereof in the countries diſtant only 
from the coaſts about a month's journey. 


It is alſo from the iſland of Moſambique t at the ſmall ve< 


ſels depart, in which the Portugueſe trade to Sofala, where 


they have a good fort, and pretend that the natives of 


that kingdom are their ſubjects. 


The commerce of the other coaſt of Zanquebar, is almoſt 
entirely in the hands of the Portugueſe, who have a great 
eſtabliſhment at Melinda, the capital city, and who had 


even the credit to build there I7 churches, *though the 
King is a Mahometan. | #9”. 


However, the natives of the country carry on among them- 


ſelves a pretty good trade, and upon their own bottoms 
to the Red ſea, frequently viſiting the beſt ports of 
Arabia. 0 | 5 e 

Some of their ſhips are alſo ſeen in the Indian ſeas, par- 
ticularly at Cambaya, a maritime town of the Mogul's 


territories : but notwithſtanding this, and though the 


Arabs and Indians reſort to Melinda ſometimes with mer- 


chandiſe, it is thro' the hands of the Portugueſe that all 


the trade properly paſſes, which is ſcarce leſs conſiderable 


Gold, ivory, flaves, oftrich feathers, wax, and drugs, are 
the principal commodities at Melinda ; which the natives 
exchange for copper, quickſilver, ſilks, woollen and linen 


cloths, ſtuffs, and ſpice. 


The inhabitants are greatly civiliſed by the Portugueſe, 
who have prevailed on them to dreſs aſte 


m t r the European 
manner: they are very intelligent in trade; and ſome of 


them make great profits, particularly with the Portu- 
gueſe, with whom they not only trade, but to whom 


they alſo ſerve as brokers, and acquire very conſiderable 
brokerage fees. | | : 


EU. A port-town of France, in the province of Nor- 
mandy, ſituated in 1 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 50 
deg. 41 min, of N. lat. on the Britiſh channel. See 
France. Sag L012 OL 0" SONS DAS 
EUPA TORIUM. A large plant growing in moiſt places 
along rivulets, and having leaves reſembling thoſe of 


hemp, being of ſome uſe in phyſic. 


haps proved advantageous to theſe new navigators of the EUPHEMIA; A port- town of Naples, ſituated in 16 deg 
Indies; becauſe they fince eſtabliſhed their ſtaple at the 


32 min. of E. lon. and 39 deg. of N. lat. oon i 
Cape .of Guod Hope, which yielding to Moſambique in 


| EUPHEMIA-bay, which lies on the coaſt of Naples, in the A1 
trade, has notwit' ſtanding the ſuperiority of ſituation, province of the further Calabria, 50 miles: north-eaſt'of = 
. eſpecially for the victualling of fleets either going to or Reggio. See IG. 
coming from the Indies. I tt IEC E IUPHORRBIUM. A kind of gum, brought from Africa, 
he commerce with the inhabitants of Moſambique con- in little roundiſh pieces, whitiſſ when new, and yellowiſh * 
bits in gold, which they get in the ſand of their rivers, or when old, very pungent to the taſte, but vold of ſmell ; 
in mines; in ſilver, which is dug out of the earth in fome which is uſed in pharmacy for the cure of the farcy in 
places z in ebony, which takes a very fine poliſh, and horſes, and as an ingredient in ſt 


ernutory powders, and in 
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ſeveral reſoſutive plaiſters. It is formed of the juice of a 
tree, or rather plant, of the ſame name, pretty common 
in Barbary: but the ſpecies of the tree, or plant, has been 
reatly controverted. | 
EUPHRASY. A ſmall plant, growing in uncultivated, 
ſandy places, and on the borders of roads expoſed to the 
ſun. The herb is uſed with the flower as an excellent 
opthalmic, and cephalic ; being hot, and dry, aſtrin- 
gent, diſcuſſive, and its taſte ſomewhat poignant, It is 
principally uſed in cataracts, obſcurities of the eyes, and 
debility of the memory. From the whole plant gathered 
in June, a water is extracted by diſtillation, which has 
a wonderful efficacy in clearing the fight, and curing ſe- 
veral diſorders incident to the eyes: but the powder of this 
plant mixed with ordinary aliments, or with an egg, 
which is ſwallowed or ſmoaked in a, Pipe, has the ſame 
ſalutary effects. | e 4 
EUPHRAT Es, the fineſt river of Turky in Aſia, has two 
ſources to the northward of the city of Erzerum in Tur- 
comania, in 40 degrees odd minutes of N. lat. ; which 
ſtreams are united three days journey below that city, 
where the river will carry ſmall veſſels; but the rocky 
channel renders the navigation difficult. It runs at firſt 
from eaſt to weſt, through the province of Turcomania, 
or Armenia; but then meeting with Mount Taurus, 
turns to the ſouthward, dividing Armenia from Natolia ; 
then continuing its courſe ſouth-eaſt, divides Syria from 
Diarbeck, or Aſſyria: it afterwards paſſes through the 
province of Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldea ; and, having 
united its waters with the Tigris, runs on ſouth-eaſt to the 


city of Baſſora, 50 miles below which it falls, by ſeveral 


mouths, into the gulph of Perſia. 
EURIPUS, in hydrography, properly ſignifies a certain 


ſtreight of the ſea, between Bæotia Eubæa, in European 


Turky ; remarkable for the tides in this channel, which 
are ſometimes regular, and at others irregular, according 
to the different quarters of the on; and when they are 
irregular, they flow 13 or 14 gpgmes, and ebb as often, in 
24 hours: at theſe times, the water is half an hour riſing, 
and three quarters of an hour falling; but when the tides 


are regular, they obſerve the ſame rule, according to the 


moon, as the tides in the ocean. | 
Eu Ripus has ſince become a general name for all ſtreights, 
where the water is in great motion and agitation. + 
EUROPE, one of the four grand diviſions of the world, 
| js ſituated between 10 deg. of W. and 65 deg. of E. lon. 
and betwen 36 and 72 degrees of N. lat. bounded by the 
frozen ocean on the north; by Aſia on the eaſt ; by the 
Mediterranean ſea, which divides it from Africa, on the 


* 


ſouth; and by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt; being 


3000 miles long from nomth'to ſouth, and 2500 broad 


from eaſt to welt. 


The grand diviſions of Europe, beginning on the weſt, 


are Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, the United Provinces, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia and the other Auſtrian hereditary coun- 


tries, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, 


and Turky in Europe ; beſides the iſlands of Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and other Britiſh iſlands, Iceland, the Baltic 
ifllands, Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, - Majorca, Minorca, 
Ivica, and other iſlands in the Mediterranean. 1161 
Suppoſing the whole habitable world to be divided into 
300 parts, Europe will contain of tbeſe 27, Aſia 101, 
Africa 82, and America go; by which it appears that 
Europe is greatly leſs than any of the other diviſions of 
the globe: but, in reſpect to inhabitants, this diviſion 
certainly excels Africa and America, de much in- 
ferior to Aſia: however, Europe is, beyond all compari- 
ſon, the moſt happy and valuable quarter of the globe, 


which may ſeem a paradox, when it is conſidered that, 


in reſpect to riches, the gold and ſilver mines of Europe 
are not comparable to thoſe in the other quarters of the 
world; few or no precious ſtones are found in any of the 
European countries, neither are there any ſpices or per- 
fumes. — ů ů ů ů A £495 "NE | 24 
At firſt theſe remarks may ſeem to deſtroy the common 
opinion, but when more cloſely examined they will be 
found to confirm it; for when it is ſaid one country is 
greater, more powerful, or more conſiderable, than an- 


other, it is meant in reſpect to the condition of its inhabi- 
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tants; in which ſenſe it may be very ſafely affirmed 
Europe: for, with regard to territory, when it is co 1 
dered what the Spaniards, the Engliſh, the Portu wry 
the French, and the Dutch, poſſeſs in other parts — Fa 
world, it may be aſſerted that Europe is equal, if not ſ x 
perior, to Aſia ; and if it does not contain fo many pech 
within its own bounds, yet it may be truly ſaid to xy 
mand more. As to riches, it is notorious that the Fare | 
pean nations enjoy, in conſequence of their. trade, all vg 
nature has beſtowed upon the other parts of the 3 
And it may be reaſonably admitted for truth, that Euror. 
is the happieſt, the moſt powerful, and, in reſpect of gy 
arms, and trade, by far the moſt conſiderable portion of 
the globe. 1 EE 
After ſettling this point, it is natural to deſcend to thoſe 
general heads, whence the grandeur, and, which is of ng 
leſs conſequence, the ſtability of the European govern. 
ments ariſe, whereon the power and ſecurity of its ſeye. 
ral parts depend; which may be confined. to the three 
heads of religion, commerce, and the union of political 
_ Intereſts; from whence the general ſtate of Europe ma 
be perfectly underſtood, a right judgment formed of the 
views and force of the ſeveral parties therein; and the na. 
ture of thoſe controverſies underſtood, which, from time 
. to time, ariſe among them, and which may be eaſily re- 
ferred to one or other of theſe ſubjects. | 
1. As to religion; though it is certain that there are ſome 
Pagans in the Swediſh and Muſcovite Lapland, a vaſt 
multitude of Jews ſcattered through ſeveral European 
countries, and that the Mahommeddan religion has tle 
- ſanction of public authority in the "Turkiſh dominions; 
yet the prevailing religion is Chriſtianity, divided into à 
great number of ſeas, but falling under the three capital 
diſtinctions of the Greek church, the church of Rome, 
and the Proteſtants. The Chriſtians of the Greek church 
' have for their head, whoever wears the Imperial diadem 
of Ruſſia: the princes of Moldavia and Walachia are alſo 
of this religion, and ſo are the greateſt part of the 
Chriſtians ſubject to the Grand Signior, beſides multitudes 
that are ſcattered throuzh Hungary, Poland, Tranſylya- 
nia, and ſome parts of Germany; ſo that the people of 
this perſuaſion are equal in number to thoſe of the 
church of Rome. £45 rp! To 5 RES 
As to the flrength and power of the Roman;/ts ; this is certainly 
very great; and the common opinion is, that it continually 
increaſes : but if there be any truth in this, it muſt be prin- 
cipally owing to their having a viſible head, the Pope, in- 
veſted with that ſort of authority which is moſt properly 
calculated to ſupport and extend the tenets of religion. 
In computing the ſtrength of the Papiſts, it is uſual, and 
indeed proper, to reckon the Emperor. of Germany firſt; 
becauſe he precedes all the princes of that communion, and 
adds ſomewhat to the credit of this religion, by his Impe- 
rial authority. The next Popiſh power is France, then 
Spain, and next Portugal; though the dominions of his 
Poliſh Majeſty are more extenſive than Spain and Portu- 
gal taken together : after them follow the King of Sardi- 


nia, the Pope, the princes and ſtates of Italy, with ſuch 


of the Swiſs cantons as are of this religion; which brings 
the eye back again to Germany, where the dominions of 
the Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, together with the 
EleQors of Bavaria and Palatine, beſides the fpiritual _ 
Electors, and ſome other princes and ſtates, are of the 

ſame community. | | | 


_ — 


Of the proteſtant powers, Great Britain is certainly the 
moſt conſiderable: next follow Sweden, Denmark, Prul- 
ſia; the United Provinces, with ſome of the Swils can- 
tons and their confederates : then the ſubjects of the E- 
| letor of Saxony, though their prince is a papiſt; the 
Elector of Hanover, the Dutchy of Courland, and all 
the leſſer princes and ſtates of Germany of this communion- 
According to the neareſt computation that can be made, 
with reſpect to territory in Germany, the proportion 
between papiſts and proteſtants may be as ten to eight; 
but, in point of number of people, the proteſtants are 
| held; to be equal: throughout the reſt of Europe, the 
pioportion, in point of territory, is conceived to be as 
cight to ſeven ; though, as to inhabitants, there 1s 
reaſon to believe that the proteſtants are rather more nu- 
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tempted in that way in former ages. 


n 

T han the papiſts ; becauſe the proteſtant countries 
W taſadly 60 populous. In the North, for ex- 
ample, though Poland is humerouſly inhabited, yet it is 
certain, that one half of the people are not papiſts and 
at leaſt one third of them proteſtants; whereas in Den- 
mark or Sweden there are few or no papiſts : in Germany 
again, moſt of the great trading cities, though crowded 
with inhabitants, are proteſtants : in Italy, indeed, the 

apiſts are in a manner without mixture; though this is 
balanced by the number of people in Great Britain. But 
the following table may ſerve to illuſtrate this matter, 
and to regulate the judgment not only with reſpect to this, 
but with regard to ſeveral other ſubjects of importance. 
The proportion of the ſeveral powers of Europe to Great 


Britain. 


Ruſſia - - 10,13 Portugal js - 0,36, 


Germany - 23,53 Netheilands += 0,18 


Sweden - 3,03 United Provinces 0,11 
Poland 23,39 Switzerland = 0,17 
France - 1,7 Denmark  - 1,49 


Spain „ t Naß - 1,19 
Turky ow 2,18 | | | 

That is; the proportion between Ruſſia and Great Bri- 
tain is as 10-13 to 1; or, Ruſſia is ten times as large as 
Great Britain, and 13 parts of 100 more: this table, at 
the ſame time it points out the comparative ſtrength of 
Great Britain to other nations, alſo ſhewing the propor- 
tions of all theſe countries to each other. | 

2dly, As to the commerce of Europe, it has been a thing 
ſteadily purſued in every country for upwards of fifty 
years paſt, to which the other kingdoms were incited 
4 the formidable appearance of the maritime powers. 
The French laboured with indefatigable diligence, not only 
to raiſe a maritime force, but to extend their trade into 
all parts of the world; in which they have been extremely 


ſucceſsful : for though the war, productive of the treaty 


of Utrecht, in a great meaſure ruined their navy, yet 


their commerce is, even at this juncture, or was at leaſt 


before the breaking out of the laſt war, in a more flouriſh- 


ing condition than ever. The Swedes and Danes have 


erected Eaſt India companies; and the Ruſſians have 
opened a new and adyantageous traffic, as well on the 
Caſpian as on the Black ſea. The houſe of Auſtria ſhewed 
a great deſire of reviving the commerce of the Nether- 


lands; and, when that was found impracticable, made 


ſome excellent regulations at Trieſte and Fiume in Italy. 
The Genoeſe have, within theſe few years, erected a 
company of aſſurance, on purpoſe to encourage their ſub- 
jects to venture upon long voyages, and, if poſlible, to 


recover their old reputation as a maritime power. The 
| King of Pruſſia: has lately erected a company at Embden 


for trading to the Eaſt Indies: and his .Daniſh Majeſty 


has purchaſed the ports of St. Croix and Saffia on the 
coaſt of Morocco. Nay, even the Spaniards themſelves, 
who, in-this reſpect, have ſlept for ſuch a number of 
years, have at laſt opened their eyes, erected ſome, and 
have under conſideration the erecting ſeveral other com- 
panies, for the encouragement and extention of trade 
through their European and American dominions: Trade. 
has not only a very great influence on the particular af- 


fairs of nations ſeparately conſidered, as it is almoſt the 
ſole cauſe of a comparative difference in the ſtrength and 


forces of moſt of the European powers; but it is alſo of 


infinite advantage to this quarter of the globe in general; 
keeps the Europeans free from all apprehenſions of being 
overrun by thoſe barbarous empires which the mahomedan 


religion has eſtabliſhed in the world; and likewiſe brings 


them every thing rich and coſtly, every thing curious and 


valuable, even from the remoteſt quarters of the earth: 


ſo that to trade alone is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, due that ſu- 
periozity which the inhabitants of Europe have over thoſe 
of Aſia, Africa, and America: it is to commerce that 
the people of Europe owe their freedom and independen- 
cy, their learning and arts, their extenſive colonies abroad, 


their prodigious riches at home ; and, above all, that na- 
val power, which ſo much ſurpaſſes any thing of the ſame 


kind in other parts of the world, and whatever was at- 
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The trade of Europe is very advantageous both with 
Africa and America: but the trade with Aſia is rather 
prejudicial to Europe. a 

3dly, As to the union of political intereſts: in the firſt 
place, it is certainly the intereſt of every European power 
to ſupport the independency of each other, and to pre- 
vent any thing that has the appearance of an univerſal 
monarchy, or the introducing the influence of one court 
over the greateſt part of the reſt; or, in other words, to 
ſupport the balance of power; becauſe this muſt be de- 
trimental to the whole, and prejudicial to the freedom, | 
learning, arts, manufactures, and commerce of Europe { 
in general. This is perceptible not only from the prin- 
ciples of true policy, but alſofrom the unerring lights of 11 
experience: ſince it is impoſſible to aſſign a time when | nn 
the European powers, in general, made ſo contemptible a 1 
figure as when the Emperor Charles V. or his ſon Philip | 
II. were neareſt the accompliſhment of their ambitious | 
views, and had in a manner all the other potentates at 
their mercy, or at their devotion. See Balance of Power, 
and Balance of Trade, nds. 

EUROPEAN ocean, or S:uthern ocean, is that part reaching 
from the equinoCtial to the unknown antar&ic lands. 
See Ocean. | | | 

EUSTACE, or Euſtatia, one of the leaſt of the Caribbee 
iſlands, in America, ſituated in 63 deg. of W. lon. and 
17 deg, 32 min. of N. lat. being ſubject to the Dutch, 
See utch America, under United Provinces. 

EUXINE, or Black ſea. See Black ſea, 

EXCHANGE, or Permutation, is an agreement whereby 
one thing is trueked, bartered, or exchanged for another. 
The firſt commerce carried on by men was by exchange; 
people furniſhing each other mutually with what things 
they wanted: but ſuch exchanges were clogged with two 
conſiderable impediments : the one was the unequal value 
of commodities ;*the other the uncertainty of mutual ac- 

commodation: therefore money was invented to remove 
theſe inconveniencies ; and, inſtead of exchanging, buy- 

ing and ſelling were introduced. See Coin, Commerce, 

Bartering, and Money. 3 „ 

ExCHANGE, properly denotes the buſineſs, or trade of money; 
carried on between one place and another by means of bills 
of exchange; or giving money in one city, and receiv- 

ing a bill to intitle the giver to receive the value in another 
city: ſo that it has been ſhortly defined to be nothing 
but a compenſation of value from one country to another. 
The exchange for money is of ſuch great antiquity, that 
it is reported to have been practiſed upwards of 2000 
years by the Romans: and as money was originally in- 4H 
vented to avoid the tedious carriage of commodities from 1K 
one country into another; upon like conſideration, when TH 
other nations imitated the Romans in coining, exchange 
by bills for money was deviſed, not only to avoid the | 7 
danger and adventure thereof, but alſo its troubleſome 2 1d 135 
carriage, and to prevent the exportation of money. 1 
Thus kingdoms and ſtates having coined money by their 
ſovereign authorities, they appointed a certain exchange 
for the permutation of the various coins in different 
countries, without any temptation of the coin; but giving 
par pro pari, or value for value, with a certain allowance 
to be made the exchangers for accommodating the mer- 
chants: but the common exchangers in England were _ 
thoſe conſtituted by the regal authority, Who having re- = 

_ ceived money there, were to remit by exchange the like in 
ſum to be paid in another kingdom: in order to which, i 

King Edward III. by a law made in his reign, cauſed _ - 
tables to be ſet up in moſt of the general marts or ports of | 94 
the kingdom, declaring the values of all or moſt of the 1 ö 
coins of thoſe places abroad where Engliſhmen had cor- * 
reſpondence or commerce, and what allowances ſnould be 1 
made for having money remitted to ſuch foreign countries. 

Four different kinds of exchanges have been frequenti ß 
practiſed abroad: for, beſides the common exchange be- | 

fore particularly mentioned, there was exchange real, T7 i' 

when monies. were paid to the exchanger, and bills were 2 No is 
drawn without mentioning the ſpecies, but according 438 
to the value of the different coins; to be repaid” the . 

ſame in money in ſome other country, according to the 5 

price agreed upon between 20 officer and deliverer, to 9 
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allow or pay for the exchange of the money and loſs of 


time. Then there was an exchange called dry exchange, 


being unlawful and uſurious, by extraordinary proteſts of 
bills, drawn to be paid by an imaginary perſon, where- 
upon the merchant was to pay exchange and re-exchange 
to the banker who furniſhed the money: and a ficlitious 
exchange was made uſe of to the ſame perſon ; but more 
pernicious to the honeſt trader; which two laſt exchanges 
were prohibited in England, by the ſtatute of the 3d of 
Henry VII. | 

Concerning exchange, money in general is divided into 
two ſorts, real and imaginary : by the former is meant 
any real ſpecies current in any government; defined to 
be a certain quantity of metal, coined by the authority 
of the ſtate, and paſſing at a certain price, by virtue of 
that authority, and of its own intrinſic value: and by the 
latter is underſtood all the denominations uſed to exprefs 
any ſum of money which is not the juſt value of the real 
ſpecies. See Menry 

This real money conſiſted of gold and filver, which being 
introduced for the facility of commerce, became the price 
and meaſure of whatever was tranſacted among traders 
and negotiators. To make negotiations and compu- 
tations the more eaſy and certain, money of accompt 
or exchange was invented; as pounds, ſhillings, and 
pence, ſterling, in England; crowns, livres, and ſols, 
in France; and ſuch other denominations in other coun- 
tries, as are particularly ſet forth under the article of 
Money. | 

Theſe two ſorts of money furniſh two forts of compariſons, 
equalities, or proportions; firſt, between the weight, 
ſtandard, and value of the real monies of one country, 
and thoſe of another : which equality is called the real 
par, being the moſt eſſential point, and yet the leaſt 
known in the commerce of exchan e. The ſecond 
equality is between the monies of exchange of one coun- 
try and thoſe of another; which admit of frequent varia- 
tions as to the quantity of the one which muſt be given to 
equal the other : theſe variations proceeding from the ar- 
bitrary value which ſovereigns fix to the real money in 
their dominions, and from the plenty or ſcarcity of bills 
of exchange of one place upon another: which are more 
preciſely called exchanges. | PS: 
Exchange, is the moſt myſterious part of merchandiſe, 
being chiefly grounded upon cuſtom and experience: the 
neceſſity and utility whereof has been long eſteemed, by 
the general conſent of mankind ; becauſe, it prevents the 


danger, or hazard, of carrying, or tranſporting, of money, 


not only from one town or country to another, but to 
almoſt all parts of the known world: all which is done by 


a bill of exchange, whereto men of credit pay the ſtricteſt 


honour and regard, on account that it is ſo noble and ex- 
cellent in its nature. And though a bill of exchange can- 
not properly be called a ſpecialty, becauſe it wants thoſe 
formalities required by the common law of England, as a 
ſeal, delivery, and witneſſes ; yet it is equivalent thereto, 
and may be reckoned to exceed any ſpecialty, carrying a 


commanding power with it, although directed from a 


ſervant to his maſter; for if the maſter accepts it, the 


concern is as great in reſpe& to his honour and credit, 
to pay it when due, as the ſervant can deſire, or the 
party to whom it is made payable can expect ; becauſe, 
if it is not paid, it is an imputation on the credit of the 
acceptor. Such is the excellency of a bill of exchange, 
that, according to the cuſtom or law of merchants, no 
witneſs is required to be preſent to ſee the drawer ſub- 
ſcribe his name; or when any party underwrites an ac- 
ceptance : for it is ſuppoſed, that perſons dealing by ex- 


change are men of credit, whom it concerns to acknow- 


ledge their ſubſcriptions, 'and pay as punctually as the 
_ deliverer, or party to whom it is made payable can ex- 


+. a | | 
The true exchange for monies by bills of exchange, uſed 


at this day in England, is according to the par, which is 


value for value: fo that Engliſh exchange is grounded on 


the weight and fineneſs of Engliſh money, and the weight 


and fineneſs of that of other countries, agreeable to their 
ſeveral ſtandards, and proportionable in their valuation; 
which being juſtly and truly made, reduces the price of 


one effectual in theſe caſes. 


8 


exchange to a ſum certain, 8 exchan 
any nation or country whatſoever: as for ex 
n receives wx l. in London to pay — . 7 b 
eter, this is by the par; but if it be to pay the 100 l 
Paris, there the party is to examine and compare 1 
Engliſh . with that of France; as alſo the fine wy 
of one ſtandard with the other; and if that at Paris _ 
that at London differ not in proportion, then the = 
change may run at one price, taking the denominatic, 
according to the valuation of the monies of each Soni. 
But here, if the weight and fineneſs of the mone 10 
changed differ, the price of exchange accordingly he 0 
falls; and the ſame may be eaſily diſcovered, by know; 5 
and examining the real fineneſs of a French crown N 
Engliſh one, and the difference which is to be allowes 
for the want of fineneſs or weight therein, which is th 
exchange; and ſo accordingly for any monies of n 
other country; which is called par, or giving value for 
value: for by the par of real money is underſtood the 
equality of the intrinſic value of the real ſpecies of an 
country with thoſe of another: however, this courſe of 
exchange 1s of Jate years abuſed, and monies are become 
a merchandiſe that over-rule commodities, riſing and 
falling in price according to the plenty and ſcarcity of 
coin: from whence ſome are of opinion, that there can 
be no certain rate ſet on the par in exchange, to anſwer 
juſtly the value of the coins of foreign parts, by reaſon of 
their great diverſity, and of their intrinfical values: and it 
is ſaid, there is not, at this time, any peculiar or proper 
money to be found in ſpecie, whereupon outland ex- 
changes can be grounded; therefore all foreign coins are 
called imaginary. | 

As money is the common or public meaſure of things 
between man and man within any government; ſo is ex 
change for money between merchauts in different countries 
for all commodities bought and fold : though this mes. 
ſure of exchange between different nations, is very tender 
and delicate: and the difficulty of it proceeds from the 
payments of bills of exchange beyond the ſeas ; which 
are made by coin upon the valuation of it, at the pleaſure 
of ſome arbitrary princes, whereby their money is not 
proportionably valued. But although the foreign coins 
beyond the ſeas are received at a higher rate than their 
values, yet they ſhould not be fo taken in payment; be- 
cauſe the commodities of the realm are, or ought to be, 
ſold agreeabie to the price of exchange, which counter- 
vails the ſame according to other princes or ſtates, en- 
hancing their coins, or embaſing thereof by allay. 

The eaſtern and northern nations keep the prices of their 
exchange high, and above the valuation of their money; 


ging of monies to 


ſo that they have no trade but only for goods and com- 


modities: by which means, they have prevented the 
overballancing of foreign goods with theirs, as alſo the 
exporting of their monies ; and this remedy is the only 
From whence it is worthy of 
obſervation, that the monies in Europe, which have their 
ebbing and flowing, ſuff ciently ſhew their operation upon 
commodities, in making the ſame dear or cheap, in pro- 
portion to their plenty or ſcarcity : but exchange has a 


_ contrary way of working; for when money is plenty it 
_ occaſions: a low exchange, and when ſcarce it riſes the 


price, which is of great conſideration. | 
'TheBritiſh trade to Portugal has been of ſuch a magnitude, 
ſays the Britiſh Merchant, vol. III. p. 107, as he is 
ſhewing the nature of an over-balance of exchange, that 
it is notorious to the world we have had a vaſt importa- 
tion from thence. As our trade increaſed, ſo the ex- 
change declined ; and in ſome years when corn was cheap 
here, and dear in Portugal, our balance was ſo very great: 
that, notwithſtanding we paid ſubſidies to the King af 
Portugal, and paid for troops, there were alſo vaſt ſums 
for ſupplies of our armies in Valencia and Catalonia: Jet 
ſtill the over-balance lay ſo much againſt them, that 
exchange has been at 5s. 2d. and 5s. a millree: nov 
a millree in Portugueſe gold weighs, according to the 
Engliſh ſtandard, 5s. 9 d. ſo that there was 10, 127 4 
I5 per cent. difference between the exchange and the in- 
trinſic value of the money. In ſome years, when 5 
had a want of corn ourſelves, and therefore could wy 
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ortugal, the exchange immediately ſound the want 
h ſupp! 1 iS Crerbalices: and roſe to 5 8. 4 d. 58.5 = 
and 5 8. 6d at which «ft price, in time of war, go 
would not turn t account; nor now, conſidering that 
there is 3 “ cent. at leaſt charges, without inſurance, and 
that 5 per cent. wil make 58 6d. coſt 5s. 9d. which 1s 
the ſtandard of the 8 ſo that there is but 2 per cent. 

e tine and hazard. ; 

Tins Tits aut or, vol. III. p. 108, ſpeaking of an under- 
balance of exchange; ſays, our trade to Holland during 
the war, was on 4 contrary foot, notwithſtanding our 
vaſt over-balance againſt them n commodities z yet, by 
our paying ſuch a ſum to ſubſiſt the rmies in Flanders, 
and ſubſidies to ſeveral princes, the balance lay during the 
whole war againſt us: ſo that as fait almoſt as we brought 
gold from Portugal, it was carried over to pay the balance. 
The exchange immediately found the balance of trade, 
and went declining from 36 s. 8 d. and 37 8. as it was 
in the peice; and as our expence increaſed abroad, by 
augmenting the number of troops in our pay, ſo the ex- 
cha ge went declining as the balance againſt us was 
greater: and though in ſome e-ige cles it was Z- 5. 64. 
and 33 s. yet that being but caſual, it came to a medium 
of 33s 8 d. and 345. ſo that there was 9 per cent. dif- 
ference betwixt the time of peace and time of war; and 
ſince the ceſſation, as our expence went decreaſing, ſo the 


exchange went advancing, and has come to 36 s. and 


6s. 4d. 

Toes far the Britiſh Merchant ſhews that exchange is the 
ſtandard by which we may know where the balance of 
trade lies: after which he proceeds to ſhew, in the fol- 
lowing manner, that the exchange in Spain was above 
the ſtandard. ; 

Though the exchange has been in Spain at 52 d. er piece 
of eight yet it has alſo bæen at 50 d. fo we will take the 
medium of 1 d. Thougn it could be proved that ſe- 
veral quantities of pieces of eight which were brought 


into England, coft the importer 52 d. and ſome by 


draughts made on Holland more. Now 1000 pieces, re- 
mitted by bills at 51 d per piece of eight is 212 l. 108. 
ſterling: :00 pieces of eight will weigh 870 ounces : 
and though ſome were ſold that came by men of war from 
Cadiz a 5s. 2d per ounce; yet others were ſold at 5 8. 
44d. but the Eaſt India company, who were the greateſt 
purchaſers, fixed the price at 5s. 3d. for what they 
bought ; and after they had bought the quantity they 
wanted, they gave liberty to the private traders to buy, 
who before they hai made up their quantities advanced it 
to 5 s. 4d. and 4d. farthing. | 


870 ounces ſold here at 5 s. 3 d. per ounce is 228 7 6 
Premio to purchaſe pieces of eight in 
Spain, 5 per cent. 4 50 pieces 
Carrying on ſhip-board and riſque 
2 per cent. „„ 20 
Commiſſion 1 per cent. | © OM 10 
Freight 1 er cent. - - 10 
Inſura'ice 1 per cent. . 
Commiſſion where landed, and 
charges to London h 


—— moo —o—_—_ 


110 at 51d.=23 7 6 


— 


3 0 6 0 
Loſs by bringing 1000 pieces of eight from 
Spain in ſpecie, which has not produced 

ſo much as if remitted by bill of exchange 7 10 © 


212 IO O 


* 


So that if they bought their pieces of eight at above 11 d. 


Jer cent. premio, a bill of exchange was more profitable. 
Now he affirms, that the major part of the pieces of eight 
that we imported coſt from 3 to 8 per cent. premio. 
Suppoſe th n, they had carried it to the mint at 5 8. 2 d. 
the loſs would be 2 per cent. more than the above calcu. 
lation. He appeals there ore to any reaſonable man, if 


the pee of eig t thus imported, could be the balance of 
our trade? Had it been, that would neceſſarily have ſhewed 


L 6 6. 


"tween both cities. 
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itſelf in this trade, as well as in the facts laid down in that 
of Portugal and Holland: ſo that till the exchange in 


Spain is under the par of the ſilver, he aſſerts, the ba- 


lance of that trade is againſt us. And notwithſtanding 


the entries in the cuſtom-houſe, yet if the goods cannot 


find expence at a market, it will be no proof. When they 
do, and Spain conſumes more of our imports than we 
export from them, the exchange will be in our favour, and 
we ſhall have an over-balance. See Balance of Trade. 

The Britiſh Merchant, vol. III. p. 114, afterwards makes 
ſome obſervations on the courſe of exchange, and ſhews 
how the courſe of exchange between two countries proves 
which of them pays the balance upon trade; or whether 
we buy or ſell the over-balance of goods and mer- 
chandiſes, and are accordingly to pay or receive the ba- 


lance in gold or filver; which the author propoſes to be 
done by the courſe of exchange between two countries; 


as this is a way of paying the debts due from each to the 
other, by exchanging the debtors of both countries, as 
far as the debts of one are ſufficient to anſwer and diſ- 
charge the debts of the other; which he ſhews by the 
following common inſtances. \ 

Suppoſe, the tenant in Wiltſhire is to pay 100 1. for rent 
to his landlord in London ; and the woollen-draper in 
London is to pay the like ſum to his clothier inWiltſhire : 
both theſe debts may be paid, without tranſmitting one 
farthing from one place tothe other, by bills of exchange, 
or by exchanging one debtor for the other thus : that is, 
the tenant may receive his landlord's order to pay 1001. 
to the clothier in the country; and the woolien-draper 
may receive his clothier's order to pay the like ſum to the 
landlord in town. Theſe two orders are properly called 
bills of ex hange ; the debts are exchanged by them; that 
is, the woollen-draper in town, inſtead of the tenant in 


the country, is become debtor to the landlord ; and the 


tenant in the country, inſte:d of the woollen-draper in 
town, is become debtor to the clothier; and when theſe 
orders are complied with, the two debts between London 
and the cuntry are diſcharged, without ſending one 
ſhilling in ſpecie from one to the other. | 5 


In like manner, the warehouſeman in London is indebted 


in 100 l. for ſtuffs, to the weaver in Norwich; and the 
linen-draper in Norwich is indebted in the like ſum to the 


Hamburgh merchant in London: both theſe debts may be 


paid by bilis of exchange, or by the exchange of one 


debtor for the other, by placing one debtor in the other's 


ſtead ; that is, the warehouſeman may receive the order 
of his weaver to pay 1001. to the Hamburgh merchant ; 
and the linen-draper may receive the order of the Ham- 
burgh merchant to pay the like ſum to the weaver. Theſe 
orders are bills of exchange; the debtor in one place is 
changed for the debtor in the other : and thus both debts 
may be paid without ſending one ſingle ſhilling in ſpecie 


from the one city to the other. „ 
If the debts reciprocally due between London and Nor- 
wich are equal, whether they are 100 l. or 100,000 I. 


they may be all diſcharged in this manner by bills of ex- 


change, without ſending any money in ſpecie from the one 


to the other. But if the debts due from both places are not 


equal, then only the ſame quantity of debts on both ſides, 
can be paid by bills of exchange. The balance muſt be 


ſent in money from the city from whence the greateſt 
ſums are due. For example; if by the trade between 


London and Norwich, the former owes 10, ooo l. to the 


latter, and the latter no more than 9,000 l. to the former, 


it is manifeſt, that only the debts of 9000 1. on each 


ſide can be diſcharged by bills of exchange: the balance 
of 1000 l. muſt be ſent either from London, or ſome 
other place indebted to London, to even the accompt be- 


Theile examples are taken from two Engliſh cities, where 


the money is of the ſame denomination, and the ſame 


quantities are equally a par in both: but the caſe is the 
very ſame between two cities where the denominations of 


the money are different, as long as any certain quantity 
of money in the one can be reduced to a par or equality 


with any certain quantity of money in the other: fox ex- 


ample, the old French crown was juſt equal, or par, to 


54 d. Engliſn; and 444 of thoſe crowns were juſt p 
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doner gave 9s. 3d 


Caſtile, Florence, Genoa, Hungary, Portugal, 


Moeda Dopia, or moidore =_— 5 


Milan, of which there is a half ditto = 
Old Spaniſh 2 f 
New Spaniſh 1 


Old Spaniſh 


Sequin of Venice, &. png — 1 
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equal to 1001. ſterling; every farthing given more or 
leſs than 54 d for a crown in a bill of exchange between 
London and Paris, amounts to 9 8. 3d. upon 4.44 crowns, 
or upon ſo many times 54d. Suppoſe then, the courſe 
of exchange ſtood thus formerly between London and 
Paris; if a merchant in Paris, indebted to London, paid 
a farthing leſs than the par for a bill of exchange upon 
London, to pay 54 d. there; the Parifian paid his debt 
to London of 1001. by a bill of exchange that coſt him in 
Paris 9s: 3d. leſs than that ſum; and if a merchant in 
London gave a farthing more than the par for a bill of 
exchange upon Paris, to pay a French crown, the Lon- 
more than 1001. for a bill of ex- 
change to pay that ſum in Paris. If ſuch was the courſe 
of exchange between London and Paris, if the one gave 
above the par, and the other leſs, for bills of exchange to 
pay their reſpective debts, there can be no doubt that bills 
of exchange were more eaſily to be had in Paris than at 
London; and conſequently, that greater ſums were due 
from the Jatter than the former, and that Great Britain 


paid a ballance upon its trade to France; and as the price 


roſe here to a penny or two-pence above the par, or fell 
there ſo much below it, ſo much the greater ſcarcity was 
{hewn here, and the greater plenty there of bills of ex- 
change; and that ſo much the greater ballance of bullion 
was going from Great Britain by means of its trade to 
France. | 
So that the exchange between London and Paris, as alſo 
between Paris and Amſterdam, or any two other cities, 
is, in cffe&, carrie on juſt as it is between London and 
Wiltſhire, or London and Norwich; only with this dif- 
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ference, that the accompts are kept in another m 
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anner; 
id rif; 
or from Paris 


or by other denominations; and that the charge a; 
of ſending money from London to Paris, 
to Amſterdam, 1s greater than that of ſending it ft 

London to Wiltſhire or Norwich: and when the 2 ee 
of trade with Amſterdam is againſt Paris, the exchance 
at Paris will be from 5 to 6 per cent. above the par 55 
bills on Amſterdam; whereas it will ſeldom exceed one 


half per cent. above par between London and Norwich 
When exchange is lower than the ſpecie, a profit may b 

made by ſending it abroad; for the ſam Ag 
it is higher than the ſpecie, there is a profit in cauſin ; 

to return : thus exchange is become a king of traffic pa 
difference of the par to what is given making the courſe of 
exchange, which ſkilful merchants and negotiators ma 

convert to a great national advantage, by taking opportu- 
nities of the riſe and fall of the par; as they may thereh 

govern the general courſe of exchange in favour of their 
own country, and promote its intereſt by preſerving the 
general ballance of trade. 

he prices of the exchange at London, Amſterdam, and 
Hamburgh, have a great influence upon all the reſt ot 
Europe, which occalioned his late Majeſty's privy council 
to order Sir Iſaac Newton, then mint-maſter of the 


Tower of London, to make actual aſſays, weights, and 


values, of moſt foreign gold and ſilver coins, in order to 
judge how the courſe of exchange between Great Brite in, 
and the other principal countries of Europe, correſponded 
from time to time with the intrinſic value of the fors 
monies of thoſe ſtates ; of which Sir Iſaac-Newton drew 
up a report to the following effect. 
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Croiſat, Genoa, 7⁴ lires * * 
Crown, Engliſh - 8 
or ducat 480 reas, Portugal 4 
Cruſado, 140 ſols, Venice - 
Dantzic, old } 
Dollar, | Lyon dollar 2-3ds button, Holland 
Ducat. 
Leghorn, 7 lires, or 10; jules | — A 
5 tarins, 10 carlins, 100 grains, Naples - 


New numbered 124 
Old 6 livires 4 
of the laſt two there are alſo half ducats. 


l ſols, Yenice - 


Ducaton. 

Colog n S — — | 
Flanders; 60 ſols or patars - - 
Holland, 63 ſtivers - 1 5 

Eeu. | 
New 100 ſols, Tournois = — 5 
Old 60 France - - 
D'Argent, 7 lires 12 ſols, Genoa - » 
Piaſtre, Milan crown - - 
Scudi, or crowns, 10 julio's, 100 da 85 0 
Rome — SS 


Holland - 
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; Holland, 1 90 divers DT i 
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Piece 5 N - : — - - 
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Magdeburgh M 
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4 5 „ | — 
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3 ot 
Florin 
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Liege 
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Almoſt all the foreign exchanges made for England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, are made at London; the courſe or price 
of exchange being fixed there for the moſt eminent places 
of trade in Europe. | 


The par of the monies of London with the following places. 


Amſterdam, 9 1. fterling is the par of 100 guilders or flo- 
rins, or 11. ſterling is the par of 11 guilders, 2 ſtivers, 
23 peningens. 8 | 

Antwerp, 91. ſterling is worth 161. Flemiſh ; ſo that 11. 
ſterling is the par of 11. 15s. 65 d. Flemiſh, | 

Cadiz, 511. ſterling is worth 1900 rials; ſo that 11. ſter- 
ling is the par of 37 rials 8 marvedis. | 

Dantzic, 3 J. ſterling is worth 40 florins; ſo that 11. fter- 
linz is the par of 13 florins, 10 groſs of Dantzic. | 

Francfort, 31. ſterling is the par of 20 florins or goulds; 
ſo that 11. ſterling is the par of 6 florins 40 cruitzers. 

Hamburgh, 31. ſterling is worth 40 marcs; fo that 1 l. ſter- 

ling is worth 13 marcs, 5 ſchillings, 4 pheninęſlubs. 

Leipſic, 91. ſterling is worth 40 rixdollars; ſo that II. 
ſterling is the par with 4 rixdollars, 10 groſs, 8 phe- 
nings. _ | 

P J. ſterling is ſaid by Hayes to be worth 40 livres; 
ſo that 11. ſterling is the par of 13 livres, 6 ſols, and 8 
deniers ; ſuppoſing the crown in ſpecie to be valued at 3 
livres, or 60 ſols tournois : but this is too little. 

Venice, 3 . ſterling is worth 100 livres of Venice; ſo that 
3 J. iterling is the par of 335 livres. | 


The current prices of the exchanges which Lendin gives to the 


foll;wing places. 


Holland, Antwerp, and Hamburgh, 1 I. ſterling for between 


30 and 40 ſchillings Flemiſh. | | 
France, between 30 and 40d. ſterling for 1 ecu of 60 ſols 


tournois, and ſometimes x1. fterling for between 20 and 


20 livres of France. | 2 
Portugal, between 50 and 60d. for 1 millrea, or 1000 reas. 
Spain, between 30 and 40d. for 1 dollar of $ new plate. 
Venice, between 55 and 65 d. for 1 ducat of 24 groſs 

Banco. | Ss | | 

Genoa, the ſame for a peſſo of 5 livres. 
Leghorn, the fame for a piaſter, or dollar of 6 livres. 
Ireland, 1001. for 101 to 1121. in Ireland. 


London exchanges with the other cities and towns of 
Great Britain, by receiving a ſmall matter in the pound, 
to repay the like ſum in other places; but if the ſum is 
large, it is commonly returned at ſo much per cent, See 
Money of accompt. | 
It is remarkable, that in London, althouzh there is plenty 
of foreign monies, particularly in gold, daily paſſing from 
hand to hand in-trade, at certain. prices, according to 
their weights and fineneſs; yet no perſon is obliged, ac- 
cording to law, to take them in payment; ſo that it may 
truly be ſaid, that all payments in London are made in 
the current coin of Great Britain; nor will the bank of 


England receive any other but the native ſpecies of Pritiſh 
gold or ſilver : ſo that although diverſity of coins are daily 
paſſing, they no way affect trade, or cauſe any difference 
between current money, and the money to be received 
or paid for foreign bills of exchange, as they do in other 
countries where banks are eſtabliſhed, for there the dif. 
ference amounts to 4 and 5 per cent. and in ſome places 
to above 30 per cent. which is what foreigners call the 
agio. See Coin, and Bank. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, as rules for London to remit 
or draw by, that to Spain, France, Portugal, or any ot! er 
place where they exchange by the piece, ſuppoſe at 35. 
5 d. per piece of eight, 34 d. per crown, or 5s. 3 d. 
per millrea; the lower the price is, the better it is for 
London to remit ; becauſe if a merchant delivers 1091. 
ſterling for a bill upon Spain, France, or Portugal, he 
can have more pieces of eight at 3s. 2d. than at 3s, 
5 d. a piece, or more crowns at 32 d. than at 34; d. per 
crown, for this 1001. ; and the contrary is to be obſerycd 
in drawing. | 4 8 

But to Holland, Flanders, and Hamburęb, where the ex- 
change. is at ſo much per pound ſterling, the higher the 
price is, the more advantageous it will be for London to 
remit to thoſe. places; for it is better to get 35s. 6d. 
Dutch money for 20s. ſterling, than 34s. 69. for the 
ſame ; and the contrary is alſo to be obſerved in drawing. 
So for Ireland and the Weſt Indies, where the exchange 
is by the 1001]. the higher the courſe is between Lon- 
con and theſe places, it is' better for London to remit 


than to draw; becauſe it is better to pay 1001. in Lon- 


don, and receive 1121. in Ireland, than to pay the ſame 


ſum in London, and receive only 1051.-in Ireland; 


which may alſo be ſaid of the Weſt Indies, 

'Though, to the greater part of mankind, exchange may 
ſeem to be a metaphyſical word, and not proper to ex- 
preſs any thing that has true and real exiſtence; yet if 


they reflect with proper attention, they will be fully can- 


vinced that commerce is that which gives exchange its be- 
ing, and that this exiſtence is not imaginary, but real 
and practical. To ſet this matter in a fuller light, it mult 
firſt of all be laid down as a definition, that by the word 
exchange nothing elſe is meant but the price of foreign 
money. 


i Now, ſince this price derives its motion from commerce 
only, Fence it is that it is in its own nature ſuited and 
adapted to the diſcovery of the true ſtate of one king- 


dom, in compariſon of another, with reſpect to trade. 
And, to ſay the truth, if morcy is nothing elſe but a 
meaſure invented, to determine the proportions of ſuch 


things within a kingdom, as come within the reach of 


commerce; exchange is that which intrinſically diſcovers 
whether the trade of that kingdom with foreigners ſtands 
on equal terms, or whether the ballance is againſt it, or 
on the favourable ſide, by ons oO 

That this may be the better underſtood, it is proper to 


keep cloſe to the maxim, that exchange had its riſe from 
| 4 no 
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no other ſource but the invention of money. Now, 
ſince it is alſo unqueſtionably true, that the ſole intention 
of the introduction of money Was, that it mi. ht be s 
loyed as A compenſation for thoſe commodities, that 
could not be compenſated by other ſpecies of commo- 
dities ; it follows, that where-ever ſuch commodities 
canno: be produced in kind, to compenſate others that 
are wanted, money is, by the very nature of commerce, 
put in motion : and as this motion impels the 'money 
from the ſide on which commodities are wanting in kind, 
to be given in compenſation of others, to that fide upon 
which ſuch commodities abound ; ſo, from the want or 
ſcarcity of money, foreign money riſes in its price; and 
if, on either ſide, this price riſes above, or falls below 
par, it becomes a kind of ballance, by means whereof it 
may be immediately diſcovered, whether the impulſe 1s 
the effect of a beneficial, or loſing commerce. : 
Since then, when money is to be procured in foreign 
countries, the price of exchange riſes or falls reſpectively, 


according as the exportation of money is greater or leſſer; 


and as this exportation of money is greater or lefler, ac- 
cording as the quantity of commodity given in compen- 
ſation is leſſer or greater, who. ſees not that the paſhve 
commerce of a kingdom is greater than the active, when 
to procure foreign money in another kingdom, to pay 
for goods purchaſed there, it ſubmits to a very high -ex- 
change ? 


Morcover, that, by means of exchange alone, can be had 


a juſt view of kingdoms, in the light juſt now mentioned, 
may be illuſtrated by an obvious example, for the more 
thorough conviction of every underſtanding. Suppoſe 
then, a kingdom has contracted a debt to forcigners ; but 
that it has, at the ſame time, ſuch a plentiful crop of 
corn, as is ſafficient for its own ſupport, and may 


afford a conſiderable ſupply to foreign countries; though 
as to manufacures, it is almoſt entirely unprovided ; ſo 


that all the money it can acquire by the exportation of 
corn, will not be an equivalent to that which foreigners 
muſt draw out of it, on account of the above mentioned 
debts, and its want of manufactures, Suppoſe further, 
that this ſame kingdom, beſides its corn, has alſo ſome 
particular ſorts of commodities, which are exported ſome- 
times in greater, and ſometimes in ſmaller quantities; if 
then, in ſuch a ſtate of affairs, it ſhould be deſired to 
give a preciſe calculation of the exact value of the ac- 
tive commerce of this kingdom, when compared with its 
paſſive commerce, ſo as to have the balance in money, 
it would be impoſlible to ſolve the problem but by the 
courſe of exchange. | 

And indeed, if at any time the active commerce of a king- 
dom is greater than its paſſive, in that event it may well 
be concluded, from the extraordinary quantity of money 
obſerved in circulation, that trade is in a flouriſhing con- 


dition: as, on the other hand, when the paſſive commerce 


is greater than the active, the contrary may be concluded 
irom the remarkable penury of money that will be viſible: 


but the preciſe ſtate of the affair cannot be had, as it may 


be by the courſe of exchange, when all the great and 
imall branches of commerce are reduced, as it were, to 
their proper centre, and valued at their reſpective rates, 
by the courſe of exchange, which weighs them internally 
as in a ballance, and thereby diſcovers the true ſtate of 
that Kingdom, with reſpect to foreign trade. For when 
commerce ſtands even, or is in equilibrio, the exchange 


will be at par; or, which is the ſame thing, the price of 


exchange will be equal to the intrinſic value of the mo- 
ney : if the ballance cf trade is againſt the ſuppoſed 
kingdom, the price of exchange will be above par, or 
rite above the real value of the money: and, finally, if 
the ballance be on the favourable ſide, the price of ex- 


change will then be below par, or fall ſhort of the real 
value. From all which it may, with the greateſt juſtice, _ 
be concluded, that in the firſt of thoſe events, that is, 


when trade is in equilibrio, the money continues in the 
kingdom; in the ſecond, when, inſtead of this equili- 
brium, the ballance is on the contrary ſide, the money 
FR into the poſſeſſion of foreigners; and if the third 


uppoſition takes place, and the ballance is on the favour- 
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able ſide, the money not only continues in the kingdom 
but alſo increaſes greatly. IH 

Leſt any one ſhould poſſibly ſuſpect, that this exchange, 

becauſe it has not an exiſtence of the ſame kind with other 

material things, cannot therefore be the means of conveying 
ſo much knowledge; that is, that it cannot diſcover the 

ſtate of one kingdom as to trade, in relation te that of an- 

other, nor ſhew when trade is in an equal poſition ; or 

if the equilibrium is diſturbed, wü ether the ballance is 

on the favourable or contrary ſide, the matter may be il- 

luſtrated by the example of a pilot; who finding himſelf 
in the midſt of the ſea; can by no means diſcover the 

place where he is, without the aſſiſtance of ſome mathe- 

matical inſtrument ; and though the pole, and the equi- 

noQial line, whereby he regulates his obſervation, have 

no ſort of exiſtence, but what they owe to imagina- 
tion, they are nevertheleſs the means of leading him to a 
certain knowledge of the poſition of his ſhip, in reſpect 
of its real and poſitive diſtance from true and known 
ſhores : and, in like manner, tho' it is the eye that makes 
the obſervation, yet the truth of this obſervation cannot 
be aſcertained without the means of the inſtrument, nor 

even this effect it, if it is not directed and regulated by 

the imaginaxy equinoctial and pole. Now, what this 

imaginary circle and pole are to the inſtrument, that pre- 
ciſcly is exchange with reſpect to money. For though 

the former of theſe two has only an ideal, while the latter 


has a phyſical exiſtence, yet this latter of itſelf is not ſuch 


an accurate or expeditious means of communicating know- 
ledge, as when applied to the touch- ſtone of exchange, 
which, by its activity, penetrates, as it were, into the na- 
ture and ſoul of commerce; effectually demonſtrating 
what it is. From which it may be concluded, with great 
ſecurity, that money and the rate of exchange are the 
two principal inſtruments of trade; the former being the 
meaſure of commerce; the other determining the value of 
money, and thereby diſcovering the ſtate of commerce; 
and both together ſhew, in a very clear light, a ſeries of 
effects that could not poſſibly be diſcovered by calculation, 
giving ſufficient evidence that the one of them derives its 
being and exiſtence from the other, and that both to- 


gether depend entirely upon commerce. 


Bills of exchange are either inland or foreign : inland bills 
being ſuch as are drawn and payable in the ſame country; 


which ought to be payable a certain time after date: and 


foreign bills are ſuch as are drawn in one country, to be 
paid in another; which are generally payable at ſingle, 
double, or treble uſance; and there is likewiſe a cuſtom- 
ary allowance of certain days after the uſance before a bill 
is payable. See Lance. | 
With regard to foreign bills there are theſe things to be 

conſidered, 1ſt, what uſance is eſteemed, with reſpect to 
ſeveral* countries; 2d, what places reckon their time by 
old, and what by new ſtile; and, 3d, what days of grace 
are allowed for payment of a bill in ſeveral countries over 
and above their uſance. As to the firſt, the uſance of 
London to and from France, the United Provinces, the 
Netherlands, and Hamburgh, is one kalender month ; to 
and from Spain, or Portugal, two kalendar months; and 
to and from Italy three kalendar months. Concerning 
the ſecond; Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Harlem, 


2 Middleburg, Ghent, Bruſſels, Brabant, and moſt of the i 


Netherlands, France, Portugal, Spain, Italy, Poland, all 
the Romiſh electorates in Germany, and lately Great Bri- 


tain, and Sweden, reckon their time and date by new ſtile: 


and the places that reckon their time and date by old ſtile, 
are Ruſſia, Denmark, the proteſtant Electorates and Prin- 
cipalities in Germany, the proteſtant cantons of Switzer- 
land, Geneva, Embden, Hamburg, Lubeck, and Strasburg. 
And as to the third; the European merchants cuſtomarily 


allow a certain time to the acceptor after a bill is due, 


which is called time of grace or favour; and differs ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the place drawn upon : for Great 


Britain and Ireland allow three days; Amſterdam, Rotter- 


dam, Middleburg, Antwerp, Cologne, Breſlaw, Nurem- 


berg, and Venice, ſix days; France ten, Spain fourteen, Por- 
- tugal ſix, Geneva thirty, Naples eight, Frankfort four, 


Leipſic five, Augsburg five, Dantzick ten, Koninsberg ten, 
a Hamburg 
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Hamburg twelve, and Sweden twelve days; but at Leghorn, 
Milan, and other places in Italy, the bearer gives days of 
grace at diſcretion; or proteſts the firſt day, if he thinks 
roper. 
A bill of exchange being drawn, there are commonly 
three bills made of one tenor, forevery ſum of money taken 
up, that if one bill ſhould be loſt, or miſcarry, the other 
may take place; and, ordinarily, there are four perſons 
requiſite to be employed in remitting money on bills of 
exchange ; as the party which delivers the money, or the 
banker ; the taker, or he who receives the ſame by ex- 
change, uſually called the drawer ; the party is to repay the 
money, or on whom the bill is drawn ; and the perſon to 
whom the money is made payable, or the bill is ſent to 
get it accepted, and receive the ſum : but there may be bills 
of exchange made where three perſons, or only two, are 
concerned ; eſpecially inland bills, and ſuch as a man 
negotiates himſelf; though when four perſons are uſed, 
the drawer of the bill is bound to the deliverer, and the 
acceptor is bound to the party to whom the bill is payable. 
The right way of judging upon bills of exchange, is 
purely by the Jaudable cuſtom of merchants, frequently 
reiterated over and over; by which means it has obtained 
the force and ſanction of a law; for bills of exchange are 
of extraordinary moment in commerce, and therefore 

ouggzt to be judiciouſly governed, as they have been ge- 
nerally approved of and adjudged in former ages. But an 
inland bill of exchange has been ſaid to be only in the na- 
ture of a letter; and an outland bill is more regarded in the 
eye of the law, becauſe it is for the advantage of com- 
merce with other countries, which makes it of a more 
public concern. 1 ; | 
Every indorſement of a bill of exchange is a new bill; 
for ſo long as the bill is in agitation, and ſuch indorſe- 
ments are made, all and every of the indorſers are liable 
as a new drawer ; and, by the law, generally, every in- 


dorſer of a bill will be always anſwerable like the firſt 


drawer thereof, and cannot be diſcharged by the indorſee's 
acceptance of the bill, without an actual payment: but, 
by the cuſtom of merchants, the indorſee is to receive the 


money of the firſt drawer, if he can; and if he cannot, 


then it is underſtood that the indorſer ſhall anſwer the 
debt, and not before ; as where the drawer is inſolvent 
at the time of the indorſement, or upon demand refuſes 
to pay it, or cannot be found; for the indorſer is only a 
warrantor for the payment of the drawer, on his default : 
though if the indorſee does not endeavour to receive it in 
time, and the firſt drawer becomes inſolvent, in ſuch caſe 


the indorſer may be diſcharged, if the money is unpaid : - 


however, if the drawer of a bill fail, it is reaſonable that 
the creditor ſhould reſort to the firſt indorſer to make it 
good; and the party has liberty to bring his action againſt 


any of the indorſers of a bill of exchange, if it is not 


paid by the acceptor ; but if he ſues the drawer, he waves 
his liberty of proſecuting the indorſer. | 

If a bill of exchange be drawn at fight, in default of pay- 
ment at preſentation, the bearer is immediately to cauſe 
it to be proteſted for non-payment : and the bill being 
proteſted, is to be returned with the proteſt with all con- 
venient ſpeed, to the laſt indorſer, if there be any, who 
is obliged to make good the value, with the exchange, 
charges of proteſt, and other contingent expences ; for all 
which he may have his remedy againſt the former indor- 
ſer, where there are ſeveral indorſers ; and he againſt the 


drawer of the bill, who is anſwerable for the whole: but 


if the bearer neglects to make ſuch proteſt, he himſelf is 
to be anſwerable. For the general rule is, that though 
the drawer is bound to the deliverer till the bill is ſatisfied, 
yet it is with this proviſo, that proteſt be made in due 
time; as alſo a lawful and ingenious diligence uſed for 
obtaining payment of the money, and it would be un- 
reaſonable that the drawer ſhould ſuffer through his ne- 
gle. See Proteſt. | 


Where bills are drawn payable at ſome days ſight, it is 


uſual to leave them in the hands of the merchant, if he 
be a reputable man, a convenient time to be accepted, not 
_ exceeding twenty-four hours, which time is allowed him 
to conſider whether he will accept the bills or not ; though, 
among merchants who know one another, ſometimes bills 


. teſted, and return the bill and proteſt by the 


are left two or three cays for acceptance, 
not depart in the interim : but, to prevent for 
impoſitions, it is not cuſtomary for merchants 


or pay bills of exchange, without particular advice fro 
the drawers : however, in ſtrictneſs, a bill may be bh” 


mediately preſented ; and if not accepted 
teſted the ſame day; and, on a poſt day, 
may demand an anſwer, that if the bill ſhou 


cepted, he may have time to cauſe the ſame to be pro 


Poſt ; where; 
he is exactly to obſerve orders, otherwiſe he rung al 


hazards. 
becomes due, though it be forborn five or ſix d 
more, proteſt muſt. be made for non-payment ; but it 
ſafeſt if made the third day after it is due, for fear of wy 
ſolvency of the party who accepted it: and if a merchant. 
having accepted a bill, happen to be non-ſolvent, or = 
ſents himſelf, demand muſt be made by a notary-public 

for better ſecurity ; in default of which, a proteſt ;; to 
be made and ſent away, that ſecurity may be given þ 

the party who drew the bill. / 
To accept a bill of exchange, is for the acceptor to take 
upon himſelf the payment of the ſame ; and he that ac. 
cepts the bill muſt pay it. The acceptation of bills pay- 
able at a limited day, or at one or more uſances, after 


ay S, Or 


expreflion of the word accepted : but bills of exchange that 
are at ſome time after ſight, are accepted with the addition 


of the time when they are ſeen, or preſented. And if 3 


drawer is dubious, whether the perſon upon whom he 
draws will accept his bill, he may at the ſame time pet i 
recommended to ſome other merchant, reſiding at the 
ſame place, that in caſe the other ſhould refuſe, he may 


do it. | 


Upon receipt of any bill of exchange, the party is to go 
to the perſon to whom directed, and preſent the ſame 
for his acceptance; who, on tender of the bill, ſubſcribes 
accepted; or, being on the exchange, ſays, * I accept 
„the bill, and will pay it according to the contents;” 
this is an acceptance : as alſo if one merchant, having a 
right underſtanding with another, ſays, * Leave your 


bill with me, and I will accept it;“ or, “ call for it to- 


“ morrow, and it ſhall be accepted ;” it obliges him as 
effectually, by the cuſtom of merchants, as it the party 
had actually ſnbſcribed or ſigned it, though that is uſually 
done. But if a man ſays, Leave the bill with me; 
„vill look over my accompts between the drawer and I; 
call to-morrow, and accordingly the bill ſhall be ac- 
<« cepted;” this does not amount to a complete accept- 


_ ance : for the mention of his accompts muſt be intended 


to ſee if there are effects in his hands to anſwer; without 
which, perhaps, he would not accept the bill. Andif 
the ſame be refuſed, the party then muſt procure a pro- 
teſt, and remit the ſame to the deliverer of the money, 
who is to reſort to the drawer for ſatisfaction for the prin- 
Cipal coſts and damage. | | 


If a bill is drawn upon a merchant in London, payable to 


| a perſon at double uſance, he is not bound, in ftrinels 


of law, to procure an acceptance; but only tender the 


| bill when the money is due: though merchants, who ge- 


nerally have honourable ſpirits, rather than ſurprize a man, 
will firſt procure an acceptance, or leave the bill for the 


party to conſider before he gives his anſwer, and then give 
advice of the ſame ; but if the money is not paid, then it 


is cuſtomary to proteſt, | 
A bill may be accepted for part; becauſe the party vp 


whom the bill was drawn, had no more effects in bs 


bands; and, in this caſe, after the payment of ſuch paſt 
there muſt be a proteſt for the remainder ; yet ſome are ol 
opinion, that it will go for want of acceptance to the whole. 
And in caſe a bill of exchange be made at thirty da 
ſight, and the perſon to whom direRed will not accept l 
to be paid at the exact time, but at ſixty days; there 


party to whom the bill is made payable, muſt proteſt fo 


want of acceptation according to the tenor, and then 


may take the acceptance offered: nor can the perſon 0 


accepting, after he has ſubſcribed the bill for 2 9 
time, or the other party alter the ſame, although it 5" 
28 to the tenor of the bill; for N his acceprares 


"vs. 
a 


if the poſt does 
geries ang 
to accept 


o it may be Pro- 


the Preſenter 
Id not be ac. 


If a bill is not paid within three days after "7 


date, by the cuſtom of Holland, is commonly with the 
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he makes himſelf debtor, and owns the draught made 
upon him by his friend, whoſe right another man cannot 
give away. Beſides, this caſe will admit of two proteſts, 
or, perhaps three, as things may happen : firſt, one pro- 
teſt is to be made for non- acceptance, according to the 
time: a ſecond, for that the money, being demanded at 
the time mentioned in the bill, was not paid: and a third 
proteſt, if the money is not paid according to the time 
which the acceptor ſubſcribed or accepted. ; 
No perſon, whether wife or ſervant, can accept of a bill 
of exchange to bind the maſter, without a lawful authority 
to do it; as a letter of attorney, or the like, under hand : 
unleſs it has been formerly and uſually done by them in 
ſuch caſe, when the maſter has been out of town, and he 
has approved of the ſame by anſwering payment: but if a 
merchant to whom a bill is payable be abſent, or ſick, his 
friend, or ſervant, may cauſe a proteſt to be made. And 
one partner may accept for another ; as if there are three 
joint-traders, for the common ſtock and benefit of all; 
and their factor, or any other perſon, draws a bill upon 
them, the acceptance of one will oblige the reſt of the 
company : in like manner, as in drawing bills, where 
there are partners in merchandiſe, the ſigning of one of 
them for ſelf and company, obliges the -other partner to 
fulfil the contents of the inſtrument ſo ſigned ; and he is 
equally bound with the other that ſigned it, But where 
a bill is drawn on two others jointly, it muſt have a joint 
acceptance, otherwiſe it ſhould be proteſted ; though if it 
be on two, or either of them, then if it be accepted by 
one, it is purſuant to the tenor of the bill, and ought not 
to be proteſted but in caſe of non payment, when the ac- 
ceptor is liable to an action. 5 

A bill of exchange, when accepted, cannot be revoked 
by him who accepted it; though Ry after the 
acceptance, and before the money becomes due, he has 
advice that the drawer is broke. It has been held, that 
acceptance of a bill of exchange, after the time of pay- 
ment is paſt, amounts to a promiſe to pay the money : 
but if a bill of exchange, by contrary wind, or other ac- 


_ cident, is ſo long upon the way, that the time limited by 


the bill is expired, and being preſented to the party for 
payment, he will not accept or pay for, the ſame ; then 
the notary is to make a proteſt for non-acceptation, and 
the non-payment. | | 


If a bill is accepted, and the acceptor happens to die be- 


fore the time of payment, there muſt be a demand on his 
executors or adminiſtrators; and, in default, or delay of 
payment, a proteſt is to be made, although it may fall 
out that the money become due before there can be ad- 
miniſtration, or a probate of the will granted ; becauſe 
this delay is ſufficient for proteſting in caſe of non-pay- 
ment ; however. on demanding the money, ſecurity ſhould 
be offered to indemnify the repreſentative of the deceaſed, 
But, on the other hand, if the party be dead to whom the 
money is made payable, and the money ready to be paid, a 
proteſt ought not to go for non-payment, till there is a 


perſon that can give a legal diſcharge ; ſo that if the notary | 


makes it in this caſe, and the party receives any damage 
thereby, he may have his remedy againſt the notary by 
action of the caſe. <5 


Where a bill being left with a merchant to accept, and 


he loſes or miſlays the bill, the party may inſiſt upon a 


note from the merchant for payment, according to the 

time limited in the bill of exchange; and, if he refuſes, 
two proteſts muſt be made thereupon, one for non-ac- 
ceptance, and the other for non-payment ; as alſo, if 


note is given for payment of the money, and a fai ure 
happens, in that caſe there muſt be a proteſt for non-pay- 


ment of the note. | 


if a poſſeſſor of any bill of exchange, by any accident 
loſes it, he is immediately to cauſe intimation to be made 
dy a notary- public before witneſſes, that the bill is loſt, or 
miſlaid ; requiring that payment be not made of the ſame 
to any perſon, without his privity. Alſo, if any bill of 
exchange drawn in, or dated at or from any place in 
Great Britain, ſhould be loſt, or miſcarry, within the 


time limited for payment thereof, the d f 
e pay » the drawer muſt give 


for indemniſa 
According to 


on if the bill ſhould be recovered again. 
the laws and cuſtoms of France, if a bill 


* 


the ſame tenor, upon ſecurity being given 
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of exchange is proteſted, no exchange ſhall be due by 
the drawer, but for the place where the remittance was 
made, and not for the other places; the bearer being al- 
ways to have his recourſe to the indorſers for payment of 
the re-exchange to the places it has been negotiated by 
their order; unleſs the power of negotiating, given by 
the bill, be indefinite, and in general for every place. 
A foreign bill of exchange, let it be drawn for what 
ſum ſoever, if not accepted and paid, muſt be proteſted, 
in order to recover the ſame from the drawer: and if the 
drawer, or acceptor, fail before the bill becomes due, the 
poſſeſſor may claim a dividend of both their eſtates ; and 
if that ſhould not be ſufficient to pay him the whole ſum, 
he may come upon any one of the indorſers. But an in- 
land bill of exchange, or promiſſory note, has no occa- 
ſion to be proteſted, unleſs the value amounts to 201 or 
upwards: and though for a foreign bill of exchange, tlie 
acceptor ſhould not be indulged above one poſt ; yet, for 
an inland bill, the acceptor may be indulged fourteen days 
before proteſted. | 
According to the law of the Britiſh plantations, if a per- 
ſon draws a bill of exchange upon any merchant in Eng- 
land, without having any effects in his hands; and the 
bill is proteſted, and ſent back ; the drawer of the ſame, 
if required, will be obliged to pay or allow 20 per cent. 
together with all coſts, charges, and intereſt. 
Inland bills were never uſed to be proteſted until an act 
made for that purpoſe in the 1oth year of King William 
III. whereby it was enacted, That the value ſhould be 
mentioned to be received : the money to be payable at a 
limited time: the acceptance to be in the hand-wricing of 
the acceptor : the proteſt not to be made until three days 
after the bill is payable ; and to be returned to the drawer 
within fourteen days after proteſt is made. But this act 
was not extended to bills under 51. See Proteſt, Notary, 
and Note. | 
ExCHANGE is faid alſo of the profit of a banker, or trader, 
in a certain ſum, for which he draws a bill of exchange 
payable in ſome place, and by another perſon, both for 
the intereſt of his money, and the fees of his negotiation. 
This profit is never equal, being ſometimes 2, 3, 4, or 10 
and 15 per cent. purſuant to the different alloy of the ſpecie, 
the plenty of money, or the greater, or leſs ſcarcity of 
bills of exchange upon certain places. It is this kind of 
change which is uſually called real exchange ; and by ſome 
mercantile, or mixt : the price whereof is regulated accord- 
ing to the currency of the place where the bill is drawn. 
ExCHANGE is likewiſe ſaid of what is given for the changing 
of one coin for another; and ſignifies ſometimes the ſmall 
money which is given for gold and ſilver. 


ExcHANGE, is ſaid alſo of the profit of the money bor- 


rowed, orlent, among merchants, upon the footing of ſo 
much per cent. for a month ; as half per cent. for a month. 

ExCHANGE, is ſaid ſometimes of the agio, or profit for 
advance money in commerce for ſome perſon ; and is 
often likewiſe taken for the agio of bank, which conſti- 
tutes the difference between bank and current money. 

EXCHANGE likewiſe denotes a public place, in moſt con- 
ſiderable cities, wherein the merchants, negotiants, agents, 
bankers, brokers, interpreters, and other perſons con- 
cerned in commerce meet, on certain days, and at certain 
hours, to confer, and treat together of matters relating 

to exchanges, remittances, payments, adventures, aſſu- 

rances, freightments, and other mercantile negotiations 
both by ſea and land: and, even in the time of the an- 
tient Romans, there were places for the merchants to 
meet in moſt of the conſiderable cities of the empire. 

In Flanders, Holland, and ſeveral cities of France, theſe 
places are called burſes; at Paris and Lyons places du 
change; and in the hans towns, colleges of merchants. 'The 
moſt conſiderable exchanges in Europe, are thoſe of Lon- 
don and Amſterdam: but that of Antwerp was little in- 

ferior to either of them, till the port of this city was ren- 
dered impracticable by the Hollanders, to bring the com- 
merce thereof to themſelves: and there has lately been 
erected a magnificent exchange at Briſtol. | * 
The exchange of London was firſt built in the year 1566, 
at the charge of Sir Thomas Greſham; and in a ſolemn 

manner, by herald with ſound of trumpet, in preſence 
of Queen Elizabeth, proclaimed the Raya! Exchange, 


1 where 


i 2 
Oo 
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where the merchants, who before that time met in Lom- 


bard- ſtreet, afterwards aſſembled. 
yet then eſteemed the moſt ſplendid burſe in Europe: it 
was burnt down in the great fire of London; but ſoon 
raiſed again in a ſtill more magnificent manner, the ex- 
pence thereof amounting to 58,962 1. the charge of build- 
ing; and 7,017 l. 11 s. for a piece of ground purchaſed 
for enlarging the ſame ; one half of this ſum being diſburſed 
by the chamber of London, and the other by the com- 
pany of mercers ; who, to reimburſe themſeives, let to 
hire 190 ſhops above ſtairs, at 201. each; which, with 
other ſhops, and profits, on the ground, formerly yielded 
a yearly rent of above 4000 J. yet the ground it ſtands on 
does not exceed three quarters of an acre ; whence it was 


The following is a plan of the ſeveral walks frequented by the merchants on the Royal Exchange. 


It was built of brick, 
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obſerved, at that time, to be much the richeſt ſpot of grown! 1 
in the world: but theſe ſhops, which were once ſtorol 8 
with the moſt valuable and choiceſt forts of merchang; ; 
and were remarkable for their great trade, are now fu. 
ſaken, br 
This royal exchange is built quadrangular, with wall; 
around, wherein the merchants of the reſpective coun. 
tries aſſociate themſelves, by whoſe countries, or com. 
merce, they are denominated. In the middle of the ares, 
or court, is a fine marble ſtatue of King Charles II 
in the habit of a Roman Cæſar, which was erected by the 
ſociety of merchant-adventurers ; and, in niches round 
the {ide of the quadrangle, are ranged the ſtatues of de 
ſeveral kings and queens ſince the Norman conqueſt. 
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And this is the inſcription on the South-fide of the pedeſtal 


on which the ſtatue of King Charles II. is erected. 


Carolo II. Cæſari Britannico, patriæ patri, regum optimo, 


clementiſſimo, auguſtiſſimo, generis humani deliciis, utriuſ- 
que fortune victori, pacis Europæ arbitro, marium do- 
mino, et vindici. Societas mercatorum adventur. An- 
gliæ (quæ per CCCC jam prope annos regia benignitate 
floret) fidei intemeratæ, et gratitudinis eternæ hoc teſti- 
monium poſuit, anno ſalutis humanæ, MDCLXXXIV. 


0 | 
CHARLES I. 5 
| {Fes Ss 
Britannic Cæſar, hs. Father of his country, 
| Beft, moſt Clement, 'moſt Auguſt of Kings, 
The Delight of Mankind, 
3 Superior to 
Adverſe and proſperous Fortune, 
The 
Umpire of the peace of Europe, 
The Lord and Maſter 
Of the Seas, and Ocean, 
CASE | The ; — 
Society of Engliſh Merchant-adventurers, which for almoſt 
- CCCC years has flouriſhed under 
Royal ProteCtion, 
Has e Teſtimony 
| f 


Unviolated Faith, and eternal Gratitude, 
In the year of our Lord MDCLXXXIV, 


8 \ 


$-- 


bead Suffragio Civium, & Ære publico extructi, 


under which were put ſeveral pieces of gold and ſiher 


The exchange at Briſtol was erected by a ſubſcription 
among the merchants and citizens, and the firſt ſtone 
was laid for the foundation on the 1oth of March 1740; 


ee . Att e 
* e S & 
EY TS AE IRE Pri, 


coin of King Geo. II. and on it were engraved the fd- 
lowing words : | | 


Regnante GEORGIO II. 
PIO, FELICI, AUGUST O, 
LIBERT AT JIS | 
REI MERCATORIAX 
Domi Foriſque | 
YINDICE, --. 
YF Primarium Lapidem hujuſce Adificii, 


e |. 6 
HENRICUS COMBE, Pa Tos, 
A. C. MDCCXL. . 


During the Reign of George II. 
Pious, Happy, Auguſt, 
Both at Home and Abroad, 
The Protector 
a 35 
Liberty and Commerce, 
The Foundation of this Ediſigg __. 
Erected at the Requeſt and Expence of Citizens, 
| Was laid by "_ 
Henry Combe, Mayor, 
In the year of Chriſt 1740. 


Arbitration 


| y == EXCHANGERS, are thoſe who return money beyond ſea, 


with the mint. See Coinage. | 
ExcHANGE-brokers, and Agents of Exchange, are perſons 
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Arlitration of EXCHANGE, is a combination, or aſſemblage, 


made of ſeveral exchanges, to know what place 1s moſt 
advantageous for draughts and remittances. 
Mr. Ricard ſays, that arbitration is the negotiation of a 
ſum in exchange, one or ſeveral times reiterated ; for 
which a banker does not determine himſelf, till he has 
examined, by ſeveral rules, after what manner 1t will 
turn beſt to his account. 
M. de Mondoteguy defines arbitrage of exchange, a mutual 
ermutation among bankers of their bills of exchange upon 
different towns, at the price and currency of the ſtipulated 
exchange. Theſe two definitions are in effect much the 


fame ; and the latter may be properly held as a text, to 


which the former ſerves as an explanation. 


Bill of EXCHANGE, is a ſhort note, or writing, ordering 


the payment of a ſum of money in one place, to ſome 
perſon aſſigned by the drawer, or remitter, in conſider- 
ation of the like value paid to him in another place; and 
in theſe bills of exchange the whole eſtate and effects of 
merchants uſually conſiſt, of which the ſkilful negotiator 
makes a conſiderable profit. 75 

Bills of exchange were unknown in the ancient Roman 
commerce, as well as juriſprudence; and, according to 
the common opinion, they are the invention of the Jews, 
who, being baniſhed France, for ſome enormous crimes 


charged on them, retired into Lombardy, about the 


twelfth century, and found means, by the aſſiſtance of 
merchants 856 travellers, to withdraw their effects, which 
they had lodged in the hands of friends, by ſecret letters 
and bills conceived in ſhort preciſe terms, like the modern 
bills of exchange. The faction of the Gibellins, being 
expelled Italy by the Guelphs, retired to Amſterdam, and 
uſed the ſame means, for the recovery of their effects in 
Ttaly, as the Jews had done : from whence the Dutch 
merchants took the hint of negotiating bills of exchange, 
and foon ſpread the practice throughout all Europe. The 


ſame Gibellins are ſaid to be the inventors of the re- 


change, on account of damages and intereſts, when bills 


of exchange, which they called polizza di cambio, are not 


paid, but returned on proteſt. See Re- exchange. 


| ave King's EXCHANGE, is the place appointed by the King 


for exchange of plate, or bullion, for the King's coin; of 


which there were formerly ſeveral places in England, but 


now there is only that of the Tower of London, joined 


who make it their buſineſs to know the alteration of the 
courſe of exchange: their fees being 28. for 1co1. fter- 
ling; though of late the humour of gaining, and dealing 


in ſtocks, has ſo prodigiouſly increaſed the number of 


perſons who act as brokers, that their buſineſs, and their 
pay is very uncertain. See Broker, 


by bills of exchange, called antiently excombiators, and 
ſince remitters. | | 4 


EXCHEQUER, is a term formerly much uſed"in Nor- | 


mandy; whence it paſſed into England, where there 
are two exchequers eſtabliſhed in Weſtminſter ; one called 


the court of exchequer, and the other the lower exchequer. 


The court of exchequer is properly a court of judicature, 
where cauſes regarding the treaſury and the ing's re- 
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the third teller, his deputy, and three clerks ; the fourth 


teller, his deputy, and three clerks ; with three porters to 
the four tellers ; ſix commiſſioners of the tax-office, their 
ſecretary, ſolicitor, aſſiſtant- ſecretary, four clerks, a meſ⸗ 
ſenger, houſe-keeper, comptroller of the ſurveyors, eight 
general ſurveyors for England, and two for Wales; and 
162 ſurveyors of the counties ; two auditors of the im- 
preſt, each with his deputy and five clerks. See Treaſury. 
When the funds of the treaſury are deficient, the com- 
miſſioners are authorized to give ſuch bills as are nego- 
tiated in the following manner. 

When there is a ſufficiency of funds in the treaſury to 


make payments, the lords of the treaſury publiſh the pay- 


ment of the bills at a certain time, as from 10 l. ſterling 
to 50 J. ſterling, and fo of the other funds, according to 
what money they have; when thoſe who have ſuch bills 
bring them to the treaſury, and receive the principal, with 
the intereſt, 

But as it is not always known when there are funds in 
the exchequer, it is uſual with thoſe who have theſe bills 
to negotiate them at a greater or leſs loſs, according as 
they have an occaſion for their funds. 


Theſe bills regard directly the credit of the King; and it 
is the buſineſs of the lords of the treaſury to circulate and 
animate them, when the exchequer ſeems to be ſo low 


as to give them little or no currency. 

The immenſe ſubſidies which the Engliſh nation furniſhed 
King William and Queen Anne, during the long wars 
between France and England, were partly employed for 
circulating the exchequer bills, then fallen into much 
diſcredit; but they are now perfectly reſtored to their 
uſual credit. . | 

By the ſtatute of the 8th and gth of William III. it was 
enacted, I hat when any money ſhould be brought into 
the receipt of the exchequer, the teller, as ſoon as the 


officers belonging to the tally-court ſhould attend, ſhould | 


receive the ſaid money ; and after weighing the ſame, 


and making entry thereof, ſhould throw down bills, writ- 


ten upon parchment and figned, into the tally-court ; 
whereby a tally might be duly levied according to the na- 
ture of the payment; and ſuch teller, his clerk or ſub- 
ſtitute, ſhould not for ſuch money give a note import- 


ing a depoſitum or other private note or ſecurity, to pre- 


vent the due charging thereof in the exchequer. That 
the chamberlains, or deputy chamberlains, and ſuch other 
officers, clerks, and deputies, as belong to the tally- court, 


ſhould daily, except Sundays and holydays, conſtantly at- 


tend, at leaſt from eight o'clock to one from Lady. day to 
Michaelmas, and from nine to one from Michaelmas to 
Lady - day, yearly, unleſs they are ſick, or have leave from 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury, or under-treaſurer of the 
exchequer ; in which caſe the room ſhould be ſufficiently 
ſupplied as accuſtomed, upon pain to anſwer to the King, 
or party that ſhould ſuffer by reaſon of ſuch abſence, double 


damages and full coſts. And the auditors of the receipt, 


writer of tallies, clerk of the pells, the four tellers, and 
other officers of the receipt, ſhould by themſelves, or 
their deputies, give attendance in their places, under the 


like penalties of double damages and full coſts. That the 
firſt clerk in the office of the auditor of receipt, the clerk 
of the pells, and the four tellers, ſhould be ſworn for the 


Venues are demanded : and the lower exchequer, called 


a s due performance of all matters, to be by them performed 
the receipt of the exchequer, is under the direction of - ' ! 4 


in the ſaid offices; the oath to be adminiſtred by the com- 


e Lord High Treaſurer, or five commiſſioners, nomi- 


rated by the King, and called Lords of the Trea 
who have each of them a ſalary of 16001. a year. 


The other officers of the'exchequer receipt, 'are the chan 


cellor and auditor; chief clerk, clerk of the debentures. 
clerk of the iſſues, and four meſſengers ; two pa -maſters 
of the bill-office; two comptrollers, with their chief 
clerk, and two under-clerks ;' firſt clerk of the fiſt an- 
nuity office, with five under-clerks ; four clerks of the 


ſecond annuity-office, and two porters ; four clerks of the 


third annuity-office uſher of the exche 
quer, his depu 
and clerk, with four clerks of the new pells ; Chief denk 


of the old pells, his deputy and fix clerks; two chamber- 


lains of the tally-court, their two deputie 

t ; puties, ſix clerks, and 
2 tally- ers; the firſt teller, his deputy, and tires 
cierks ; theeſecond teller, his deputy, and three clerks; 


miſſioner of the treaſury, 'or under-treaſurer of the ex- 


chequer, or by the barons, or any of them. That none 
of the monies which ſhould be in the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, ſhould be then iſſued, but in purſuance of ſome 
grant under the great ſeal, or under the privy-ſeal, or 


purſuant to ſome act of parliament. That tables ſhould 
be ſet up, at the door of the auditor of receipt, ſhewihg 
how far the officers there have proceeded in the re pay- 
ment of loans upon the credit of revenues; and how 4 
the monies paid in by the receivers extend, to charge 


principal and intereſt upon the ſaid taxes. That all the 
money in the receipt ſhould be kept in cheſts, under three 


locks and keys; the tellers to keep one, the clerk of the 


pells one, and the other ſhould be kept by the eldeſt of 


the two deputy-chamberlains ; and that no orders or drafts 
ſhould be paid the ſame day they were ſent up from the 
8 | auditor's 
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auditor's office to the clerk of the pells, except for the 
navy, ordnance, forces, or for money regiſtred. And 
that the clerk of the pells, and deputy-chamberlains, 
ſhould every morning, except Sundays and holydays, cauſe 
the cheſts to be opened in their preſence, and ſo much 
money to be taken out and left with the tellers, as would 
ſatisfy the orders ready to be ſatisfied, and the reſt to be 
locked up again; and every day ſee all the money which 
was received that day, except what ſhould be paid away, 
weighed, in the bags, a ticket of the content put in 
each bag, and ſo ſecured in the cheſts. That the au- 
ditor of the receipt, or his chief clerk, ſhould, at leaſt 
once in 28 days, viſit every teller's caſn; and by num- 
bering the bags, opening ſome of them, and, if he thinks 
fit, by weighing or telling the money, ſee that the tellers 
have the remains wherewith he charges them ; and, at 
leaſt once in three months, he ſhould examine the tellers 
vouchers for the payments which he allows them in his 
weekly certificates. | | 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of George I. it was enacted, 
That the commiſſioners of the treaſury ſhould cauſe to be 
prepared exchequer bills, not exceeding in the whole 
$00,000 l. ſterling. That the ſaid bills ſhould bear an 
intereſt of 2 d. per cent. per diem, payable to the bearers ; 


but the intereſt ſhould be ſaved on ſuch of the bills as 


ſhould at any time be in the receipt of the exchequer, or 
the bonds of any receiver or collector of the taxes. That 
the bills ſhould be numbered arithmetically, and regiſtered 
accordingly ; ſo that the principal ſums might be paid off 
in courſe, and the intereſt ſhould be payable every three 
months; and on every bill ſhould be indotſed the ſum, 
after which the principal to be contained therein ſhould 
be paid in courſe ; and the bills ſhould be marked with 
ſuch cheques or counterfoils as the treaſury ſhould direct; 
and the perſon who was to have the paying of the bills 
ſhould have one part of the cheques, and the contractors 
for circulating the bills, the other; and all the parts of 


the cheques, or counterfoils, ſhould be delivered back into 
the exchequer, when the bill ſhould be cancelled. That 


theſe bills ſhould be placed as caſh in the tellers offices 


and the tellers ſhould be chargeable with the proportion 
of the bills ſo placed. That all theſe bills ſhould be 


charged on the monies that ſhould ariſe by the duties 
charged on the retailers of beer and ale, and the ſame 


ſhould be iſſued towards taking in, circulating and diſ- 


charging theſe bills, as the treaſury ſhould think fit. 
By the ſtatute of the 7th of George II. it was enacted, 


TT hat there ſhould be kept in the office of the auditor of 


the receipt, a regiſter, in which all the money payable 
upon the act for granting the duties upon ſalt ſhould be 
entered, and it ſhould be lawful for any perſons to lend 
to his Majeſty, upon the credit of the ſaid duties, ſums 
of money, not exceeding in the whole one million, which 


| lenders ſhould have intereſt not exceeding 4 per cent. fo 
as ſuch loans were allowed by three commiſſioners of the 


treaſury, the intereſt to be paid every three months, and 
the money lent ſhould not be aſſeſſed in any tax. And 


every ſuch lender ſhould have a tally of loan, and an 
order for repayment ; and ſuch orders ſhould be regiftred 


in courſe, and all perſons ſhould be paid in courſe. That 


all perſons to whom money ſhould be due for loans by 
this act, by aſſignment indorſed on their order, might 
aſſign ſuch order, or any part thereof; which being noti- 


hed in the office of the auditor, and an entry made in the 


regiſtry, ſhould entitle ſuch aſſignee, and ſo toties quoties. 


That the commiſſioners of the treaſury might raiſe the 
ſaid ſum of one million, or any part thereof, by ex- 


_ chequer-bills. 


By the ſtatute of the 8th of George II. it was enacted, 
That it ſhould be lawful for any perſons to lend to his 


_ Majeſty ſums not exceeding 500,000 1. upon credit of 
the duties upon ſalt, by this act continued; upon orders 


of loan to be made out, as in the 7th of George Il. 
By the ſtatute of the 11th of Geo. II. it was enacted, That 
it ſhould be lawful for any perſons to lend to his Majeſty 


at the receipt, upon credit of the duties upon malt, by this 
act granted, ſums not exceeding 750,000 1. at 3 per cent. 


to be ſecured by orders of loan or exchequer-bills. That 
the ſaid exchequer-bills ſhould be current to all receivers 
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and collectors of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or any revenue 
and at the receipt of the exchequer ; and ſuch of the bi. 
as ſhould be received at the exchequer, ſhould be W 
up as caſh; and all receivers and collectors of the revenue 
ſhould out of any money in their hands, pay ſuch of the 
ſaid bills as ſhould be brought to them; and in caſe -- 
ſuch receiver or collector ſhould neglect to exchange fuck 
bills for money, by the ſpace of 24 hours, the perſon 
demanding the ſame might bring an action of debt, or on 
the caſe, for the monies due upon ſuch bills, againſt ſuch 
receiver or colleAor, having money in his hands. That 
as any of the bills ſhould be paid or lent into the ex- 
chequer, the officers there ſhould cauſe tallies to be levied 
and delivere to the payers or lenders, as if they had mage 
ſuch payments or loans in ſpecie. That the perſons who 
ſhould pay any ſuch bills to any receivers, or collegors 
or into the exchequer, ſhould, at the time of makins 
ſuch payment, on each bill put their names, and a, 
thereupon in words at length, the day of the month ang 
year, in which they ſo paid, lent, or exchanged ſuch bills: 
all which the faid receivers, or collectors, and alſo the tel. 
lers of the exchequer, ſhould take care to ſee done 
That the bills might be re-iſſued; and the teller, from 
whoſe office ſuch bills ſhould be re-ifſued, ſhould indurſ 
on the ſame, in words at length, the day of the month and 
year in which the ſame were fo re-ifſued ; and alſo on 
what account the ſame were laſt received in the exchequer 
and ſign the ſame, from which time the intereſt of the 
ſaid bills ſhould revive. That the ſame bills ſhould be ſo 
re- iſſued for the principal money contained therein, and 


for ſo much money as was due thereon, and allowed b 


the teller, when ſuch bills were laſt paid into the exchequer, 
That in caſe any of the exchequer-bills aforeſaid ſhould 
be filled up by indorſement, or ſhould by accident be de- 
faced, it ſhould be lawful for the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury to cauſe new bills to be made forth at the receipt 
of exchequer, in lieu of ſuch bills filled up or defaced; 
and ſuch bills ſhould bear the ſame numbers, dates, and 
principal ſums, and carry the like intereſt, as the bills 
cancelled. That it ſhould be lawful for the commiſſion- 
ers of the treaſury to cauſe exchequer-bills for large ſums, 
not exceeding 5000 1. each to be made forth, aid to be 
placed as caſh in the receipt, in lieu of the like value of 
the principal contained in bills made forth for leſſer ſums, 
T hat if any perſon ſhould forge any exchequer- bill made 
forth by virtue of this act, before the ſame ſhould be 
paid off and cancelled, or any indorſement thereupon, or 


tender in payment any ſuch forged bill, or any exchequer 


bill, with ſuch counterfeit indorſement, or ſhould demand 
to have ſuch counterfeit bill exchanged for money, know- 
ing the bill or the indorſement thereon to be forged, and 


with intent to defraud his Majeſty, or any other perſon; 


ſuch perſon ſo offending, being thereof convicted, ſhould 
be adjudged a felon without benefit of clergy. 


By another ſtatute of the 11th of Geo. II. it was enaded, 
That it ſhould be lawful for any perſon to lend hi Ma- 
jeſty ſums not exceeding one million, upon credit of the 
land-tax granted in the year 1738. And, that it ſh-uld 


be lawful for any perſons to advance into the receipt of 


his Majeſty's exchequer ſums not exceeding co, cool. 
for purchaſing annuities at 3 per cent. charged upon the 
finking fund till redemption by parliament ; or the cop 
miſſioners of the treaſury might raiſe the money, or n, 
part of it, by iſſuing exchequer bills with the uſual di- 
rections. A | 

In the year 1750, the ſum of 312,000 1. was due to the 
proprietors of certain annuities payable at the exchequet; 
and, as a part of the national debt, was at that time reduced 
to 3 per cent. but as 182, 2 50 l. part of the aboye-mentioned 
ſum, remained unſubſcribed for accepting this reduction 


of intereſt, the ſame was paid off by the bank of England, 
and exchequer-bills iſſued to the company for the ſame, 


charged on the ſinking fund at 3 per cent per annum. 
By the ſtatute of the 23d of George II. it was enacte', 
That towards a further ſupply granted to his Majeſty, 


the treaſury might contract with any perſons, bodies po- 


litic or corporate, to advance into the exchequer a! 


ſum not exceeding 176,893 l. Ius. 7 d. ig exchequer 
bills, to be made forth, as the treaſury ſhoulMhink molt 


Colli; 
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nent. for the advantage of the public; and that t 
n be charged on the ſinking- fund, with intereſt 


not exceeding 3 J. per cent. per annum, to commence from 


| ve times the ſaid ſum ſhould be advanced, and 
ow i fron contained in the ſaid bills ſhould be re- 
aid out of ſuch monies of the ſaid fund, as ſhould be ap- 
Fed to the payment of the principal. See Bank, National 
nuity, and Leite vy. | Bok 
Es glare had its ＋ * from the party · coloured or 
chequered- cloth which covered the board. It is the great 
check upon all the others offices relating to the public re- 
venue: all the receipts and payments which paſs through 
the various channels of the revenue ultimately terminate 
here; from whence the monies are iſſued, and applied to 
the ſeveral articles to which Ws are appropriated by the 
authority of parliament. See Revenue and Treaſury. 
EXCISE. A duty, or impoſition, charged on beer, ale, 
cyder, and other malt-liquors made for ſale, within the 
kingdom of England, Wales, and town of Berwick upon 
Tweed ; but all foreign wines are exempted from this 
duty, which was firſt ſettled in Great Britain by the par- 
liament in 164.3, for carrying on a war againſt the King, 
which was afterwards granted to King Charles IT. by act 
of parliament in the year 1660, quring the life of that 
prince; but it has been ſince continued and augmented 
by diverſe parliaments, under the ſeveral ſucceeding princes, 
and extended to Scotland. | | | 
Ihe exciſe is one of the moſt conſiderable branches of 
the revenue belonging to his Britannic Majeſty ; which 
was formerly farmed out, but is now managed for the 
King by nine commiſſioners, who fit in the general exciſe- 
office in the Old Jury, within the city of London; receive 
the whole product of the exciſe of beer, ale, and other 
liquors; as alſo of malt, and other things collected all 
over England; and pay it into the exchequer, Their ſa- 
lary is 10001. fer annum each; and they are obliged upon 


oath to take no fee or reward but fiom the King only: 


they determine every thing belonging to this branch of 
revenue; but from the whole number of commiſſioners 
there lics an appeal to five others, called commiſſioners of 
appeals, who have each a ſalary of 200 l. a year. 

Ihe number of officers employed in the exciſe is ve 
great : for, beſides the commiſſioners, and their ſubordinate 


officers, as regiſters, meſſengers, and others, there are an 


auditor of the <xciſe, with his clerks ; a comptroller, with 
his clerks ; a regiſter, ſecre'ary, ſollicitor, caſhier, teller, 
clerk of ſecurities, houſe-keeper, door-keeper; an ac- 
comptant ſor the impreſt money, general gauzer, general 
accomptants, with their aſſiſtants; meſſengers ; a clerk f.r 
ſtationary u ares; examiners; clerks for ſuperviſor's diaries, 
accomptants, examiners, and other officers for the London- 


diitillery, vinegar, cyder, and other things; alſo examiners _ 


for malt, general and other ſurveyors of the London brew- 


ery, with aſſiſtants, and other officers, to the number of 
100; general, and other ſurveyors of the London diſtil- 


lery, with other officers, to the number of 40; a col- 
lector and ſurveyor of imported liquors; with a land- 
ſurveyor at the cuſtom-houſe belonging to the ſeveral 
ports. Beſides which, there are in the country 50 col- 
lectors, and 150 ſuperviſors, with a great number of in- 
ferior officers, called gaugers, or exciſe-men, which may 


make the number of officers employed in this revenue 


between 3 and 4000; whoſe reſpective annual ſalaries 
muſt be very conſiderable, ſince thoſe in the general ex- 
cle office of London amount to 23, 650 1. but the fol- 
lowing duties are all thoſe which belong to the exciſe. 

1. The temporary exciſe, firſt introduced during the 
uſurpation in the reign of King Charles I. and after the 
reſtoration firſt granted to King Charles II. during his 
life; from whoſe death it has been continued to his pre- 
ſent Majeſty for liſe ; and, as it makes a part of the civil 


liſt revenue, it will probably be continued during the life - 


of every future King or Queen of Great Baitain ; being 
15 d. per barrel, upon every barrel of beer or ale above 
es. the barrel; ard 3 d. per barrel for every barrel of 68. 
or under, brewed for retail; 15 d. for every hogſhead of 
cyder or perry ſold by retail; 1 d. for every gallon of 
rong water, or aqua vitæ, &c. R 


2. I 


he hereditary exciſe, granted to King Charles II, 9 85 made in Great Britain for ſale or not for ſale; but makers 


EXC 


his heirs and ſucceſſors ſor ever, in recompence for the 
profits of the court of wards and purveyance, then aboliſhed 
by act of parliament; being the very ſame with the tempo- 
my exciſe ; whereby the poor tradeſmen, manufacturers, 
and labourers, and in a great meaſure they alone, were 
loaded with a tax, in recompence for what never could 
have affected any but the rich and great. Theſe two ex- 
ciſes, according to Dr. Davenant, produced 666, 383 1. 
a year, clear of all expences. ESE 

3. A new exciſe granted in 1692, for 96 years ; being for 
every barrel of beer or ale above 6s. the barrel 9d and 
for every barrel of 6 s. or un er, 3 d. tor every hogſhead 
of cyderor perry, &c. 1s. 3d which duty was mortgaged, 
as a ſecurity for the payment of 10 per cert. per ann, until 
the year 1700, and 71. per cent. afterwards, with the 
benefit of ſurvivorſhip, for the l ves of the nomine.s; or 
14 fer cent. per annum for a ſingle life, to the contribu- 
tors towards advancing the ſum of one million to the 
government: and in 1704 it was continued for 15 years 
longer; ſo that it will not expire till the year 1803. 
4. A ſecond new exciſe granted in 1693, until 17133 


but, in 1705, continued to the year 1808 ; being for beer 


or ale the ſame with the firſt new exciſe; and 1 s. per 
hogſhead for cyder, perry, &. g 


5. A third new exciſe, granted in 1693 for ever, being 


the very ſame with the ſecond new exciſe. | 
6. An exciſe upon ſalt, granted in 1693, and ſoon after- 


wards continued for ever ; being 3 half pence per gallon 
upon all home-made ſalt, or rock-ſalt; out of which 
three laſt duties, the yearly ſum of 140,000 1 was eſtab- 
liſhed as a fund for borrowing a million by way of lottery, 
at 10 J. a ticket; being the firſt time we fell into that 
Dutch cuſtom of raiſing money by lottery, which is the 
bane of induſtry, frugality, and virtue: another yearly 
ſum of 140,000 1. was alſo charged on theſe duties for 
borrowing 1,500,000 l. of which foo, ooo 1. was pay- 
able to the bank of England for a loan of 1,200,000 1. 
at 8 per cent. and the other 40,000 l wis applied to the 
payment of annuities to the contributors for advancing 
30o, oco l. for the purchaſe of annuities for lives, at the 
rate of 14 per cent. for one life, 12 per cent. for two lives, 
and 10 per cent. for three lives. 1 | | 
7. A ſecond exciſe upon ſalt, granted in 1697 for ever; 
being 32 d. per gallon for all home-made ſalt, or rock- 


ſalt; which was mortgaged to the Eaſt India company. 


8. An exciſe upon malt, granted in 1697, being 6 d. the 


| buſhel on all malt made for ſale, or not for ſale; and 


over and above former duties, 10 8. a barrel for mum, 
1 28. for ſweets, and for cyder and perry 4s. the hog- 
ſhead, all if made for ſale. This duty was after»ards 


continued to the year 1715 ; and has ſince been eſtabliſhed 


as an annual perpetual tax, called the malt tax, which 


brings in about 750,0001. a year; and upon the credit of 


this fund 1,400,000 l. was raiſed by way of lottery, at a 
farthing a day intereſt for every 10 l. advanced, except the 
fortunate tickets, which were to bear no intereſt. | 

9. An exciſe on ſweets, granted in 1698 until 1701, and 
afterwards continued to the 25th of March 1808, being 
an additional duty of 368. the barrel upon all ſweets 
made for ſale. _ 5 „ ö 
10. An exciſe on low wines or ſpirits, granted by the 
ſecond parliament of William and Mary; and afterwards 


continued to 23d June 1807, being an additional exciſe 


of 6 d. a gallon, upon ſpirits drawn from foreign mate- 


rials, and 1 d. on thoſe drawn from Engliſh materials. 


11. A fourth new exciſe upon home-made liquors, at firſt 


granted in 1709, from Lady-day 1710 to Lady day 1742, 


being an additional exciſe of 3d. upon every barrel of 
beer or ale brewed for ſale above 6s. the barrel, and 1d. 


for every barrel at 6s. or under; 5 d. for every hogſhead 
of cyder and perry, and 1 d. for every gallon of ſtrong 


waters or aqua vite; which, with other duties, was 
eſtabliſhed for paying 81,000 J. yearly, in diſcharge of 


doo, ooo 1. raiſed by annuities at 9 per cent. but this duty 
was not laid upon any ſuch liquors imported. ee 
12. An exciſe on candles, granted in 1709, and aſter- 


wards continued for ever, being a duty of 4 d. the pound 
on wax, and a halfpenny the pound on tallow candles, 


4. 4 ot for 


* 


EXC 


for their own uſe might compound at 4 BI we for every | 
u | 


perſon in their family. This tax ted a new and 


you numerous body of people to the laws of exciſe, and 


id a moſt heavy burden upon all the Britiſh manu- 
factures: upon which, with the tax on all ſums re- 
ceived with clerks and apprentices, 500, ooo l. was bor- 
rowed at 6 per cent. | 
13. An additional exciſe on candles, granted from 1711 
to 1743, and afterwards made perpetual; being an ad- 
ditional duty, the ſame with the former in every reſpect : 
which, with other duties, was a fund for paying 135,000 1. 
2 year, the intereſt of 1,500,000 1. raiſed by way of lot- 
tery at 10 |. a ticket : but it was afterwards made part of 
the South Sea fund for raiſing the year y ſum of 568,279 1, 
108. | | 
14. An exciſe upon hides and ſkins tanned, &c. in Great 
Britain, granted from 1711 to 1743, w—_ an exciſe of 
ſeventeen different kinds. upon ſo many different ſorts of 
hides and ſkins particularly named, and upon all others 
not named 15 fer cent. of their value; which, with ti e 
duty upon paper, vellum, and parchment, was put under 
the management of commiſſioners and officers appointed 
for the purpoſe, with the ſame power as commiſhoners of 
exciſe ; but by the 3d of George I. theſe duties were made 
perpetual, and part of the general fund. | 
15. An exciſe on home-made vellum and parchment, 
granted for the ſame time as No 14, being I s. the dozen 
on vellum, and 6 d. the dozen on parchment. 


16. An exciſe on hops of home growth, granted from 


I711to 1715, being 1d. the pound; upon which 180,000 1. 


was borrowed at 6 per cent. but by iſt George I. was made 


perpetual, and part of the aggregate fund ; whereby many 
country farmers, and all dealers in hops, were brought 
under the laws of exciſe. | | 

17. An exciſe on paper, paſte-boards, mild-boards, and 
ſcale-boards, granted from 1712 to 1744, being a duty 
of eleven different kinds on ſo many different ſorts of 
paper particularly named, made in Great Britain ; on 


paſte-boards, &c. 3 8. the hundred weight; and on all 
| ſorts of paper not named, 12 1. per cent. of their value. 


18. An exciſe on ſoap, granted for the ſame time as 
No 17, being 1 d. the pound on all ſoap made in Great 
Mes: ͤ TIONS 


19. An exciſe upon printed filks, calicoes, linens, and 


ſtuffs, made in Great Britain, and printed, painted, 


ſtained, or dyed here; granted for the ſame time as No 17, 
| being a duty of 3 d. on ſilks and calicoes, and 1 4 d. on 


linens and ſtuffs the yard ſquare ; excepting ſilk handker- 
chiefs and calicoes, linens and ſuſtians, dyed of one co- 
lour, and ſtuffs made of woollen, or the greateſt part in 
value of woollen ; which, with Ne 17 and 18, and ſeveral 


other duties, was made perpetual by the 3d of George I. 
and made a part of the general fund for paying annuities : 
whereby all the ſoap boilers, paper- makers, and calicoe- 


printers, were ſubjected to the laws of exciſe ; while the 


crown was empowered to appoint no lefs than three new 


ſetts of commiſſioners, one tor the exciſe on home-made 
ſoap, one for that on home-made paper, and one for 
that on home-made calicoes, with ſuch ſubordinate of- 


ficers as they might think neceſſary for each board and 
each collection. 5 


20. An additional exciſe on hides and ſkins, &c. of Great 


' Britain, granted from 1712 to 1744, being an additional 


duty of ſixteen different kinds upon ſo many different 


- ſorts of hides and ſkins, particularly named, and on all 
others not named 15 per cent. of their value; which, 
by the 3d of George I. was made perpetual, and made a 


part of the general fund for paying annuities. 


21. An additional exciſe on home made vellum and 
parchment, granted for the ſame time, and perpetuated in 
the ſame. manner as Noe 20, being'an additional duty of 2 8. 


the dozen on vellum, and 1 s. the dozen on parchment, 
22. An exciſe on ſtarch made in Great Britain, granted 
and perpetuated as N& 21, being a duty of 1 d. the 
pound, | | 


23. An exciſe on gilt and ſilver wire made in Great Bri- 


tain, granted and perpetuated as N“ 21, being 8d. an 


ounce on gilt-wire, and 6d, an ounce on ſilver-wire. 
Thus ſtarch- makers for ſale, or not for ſale; and wire- 


drawers, were ſubjected to the laws of exciſe, and to two 


EXC. 


new ſetts of commiſſioners and officers to be appointed b 


the crown; one for levying this exciſe upon J 
the other for that on es r 3” 
24. An additional exciſe on paper, paſtes boards & 
granted from 1714 to 1746, being an additional dy ! 
eleven different kinds on ſo many different forts of ha 
made paper particularly named; on paſte-board, &c 4 
6 d. the hundred weight on all ſorts of paper not na the 
6 per cent. of their value; and on painted paper for har 1 
ings a halfpenny the yard ſquare. iy 
25. An additional exciſe on home-made ſoap, granted 
for the ſame time as N 24, being an additional dut 

a half-· penny the pound. | 155 
26. An additional exciſe on home - made ſtareh, granted 
for the ſame time as No 24, being 1 d. the pound 

27. An :dditional exciſe on printed ſilks, calicoes & 
granted for the ſame time as Ne 24, being an Addition 
duty of 6 d. per yard of half yard broad filks; 1 0 
yard ſquare of ſilk handkerchiefs; 3 d. fer yard Ra 
of calicoes; and 11 d. per yard ſquare of linens and Auf. 


except as before in No 19, All which four laſt mentioned 
duties, with ſome others, were appropriated towards 


eſtabliſhing a yearly fund of 105,0001. for payi 
1,876, 400 J. with intereſt at 4 72 cent. raiſed by 150 | 
at 10 l. a ticket; which were made perpetual by the x 
of Geo. I. in order to be ſubſcribed into the South Sen 
ſtock ; and, by the ſecond of George II. the ſurplus was 
charged with annuities payable to the bank, | 
28. An exciſe on home-made plate, granted in 1710 for 
ever, being 6d. an ounce troy ; on which 312,000 | 
was borrowed at 4 fer cent. with th finking-fund as R 
collateral ſecurity ; whereby the crown was empowered to 
appoint a new ſett of commiſſioners and officers, who 


were to have ſuch ſalaries as the treaſury ſhould think ft 


to allow, and were armed with all tie powers of exciſe, 

29. The exciſe on tea, granted in 1720 for ever, where. 
by ſome of the former duties payable on the importation 
of coffec, tea, cocoa-nuts, chocolate, and cocoa paſte, 
were aboliſhed ; and in lieu of theſe, the inland duties, 
or exciſes following were impoſed ; on all coffee to be fold 
2.5. the pound; on all tea to be ſold 4s. the pound; and 
on all chocolate to be made and ſeld 1 s. 6 d. the pound; 
but chocolate ready made, or cocoa-paſte, were prohibited 
to be imported: however, theſe goods were ſtill liable to 


tle ft, 10th, 16th, 23d, and 25th branches of the cuſtoms, 


beſides this exciſe, which might increaſe the revenue; but 
the merchants and retailers were thereby made liable to 
more and greater vexations than they were ever before. 

30. The exciſe on ſpirituous liquors, granted in 1742 
for ever, whereby the high prohibitory duties on ſpirituvus 
liquors, and upon licences for retailing the ſame, weie al 
aboliſhed, and ſuch mederate duties impoſed as might raiſe 
a conſiderable revenue, without leflening the conſumption, 
or even the immoderate uſe of ſuch liquor s. 

31. The exciſe on home-made glaſs, granted in 1745 for 
ever, being a tax upon all ſorts of glaſs made within 
Great Britain; whereby the glaſs-makers were ſubjeded 
to the laws of exciſe, and a great diſcouragement was laid 


upon the manufacturing of any glaſs for exportation. 


32. The additional duty on ſpirituous liquors, granted in 
1745 for ever, being a new tax on all ſpirituous liquors 
made, extracted, or manufactured in Great Britain. 

All theſe duties of exciſe are to be levied and collected by 
the commiſſioners and the ſubordinate officers of exciſe; 
they are alſo regulated by particular laws which ſubject 
thoſe liable to them to many hardſhips, inconveniencies, 


and dangers : beſides, as the commiſſioners have a power 


to mitigate the penalties incurred, it gives them almoſt an 
arbitrary power over the dealers in exciſeable commodities, 


who are always in danger of incurring ſome of the penal - 


ties by the fault or fraud of their ſervants, and in ſuch 
caſes depend upon the arbitrary will of the commiſſone!s 
for a pardon, under the name of a mitigation, which mu 

make them more ſubmiſſive in their way of voting at 
elections, than any ought to be. To theſe branches 


of exciſe, an attempt was lately made to add the traders ur 
tobacco: but that ſcheme has not been yet carried into 


execution. | ; Ee 
The exciſe of liquors imported being unden the direction 


of the commiſſioners of exciſe, it is uſual for them, by 
$ ve e 
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z geputation, to empower the collector and ſurveyor 
2 in each out-port, to levy, collect, and 
manage it on their behalf, in conjunction with their own 

rt-gauger: and therefore, at the time of the entry of 
any exciſeable liquors for the cuſtoms, the collector of 
that revenue muſt likewiſe demand and receive the duty 
thereon ; for which purpoſe a bill muſt be drawn from the 
cuſtom-entry, dated and numbered in courſe, beginning 
a new number at each quarter-day. A bill of entry be- 
ing formed, and the exciſe-duty received, the collector 
of the cuſtoms muſt, beſides the cuſtomhouſe-warrant, 
grant a diſtinct warrant to the proper officers, who are to 


examine, gauge, and deliver ſuch imported liquors on 


the behalf of the commiſſioners of exciſe, as a voucher to 
them for ſo doing. This warrant muſt be delivered to 
the officers to whom directed, who are to be very care- 
ful in examining, gauging, and diſcharging the liquors 
therein ſpecified ; demeaning themſelves in all reſpects re- 
| lating thereto, as is practiſed by the officers of the cuſ- 
toms in diſcharge of the like goods; and the bill of 
entry from whence the warrant was drawn muſt be pre- 
ſerved upon a file, that it may be daily entered in a pro- 
per book kept for that purpoſe. : 

And in conſideration of the trouble in levying, collect- 
ing, and accounting for this duty, the commiſſioners of 
exciſe make the following: allowances out of the duties 
received, to the ſeveral officers concerned; to the col- 
lector, 6d, in the pound, but not to exceed 40 l. a year: 
to the ſurveyor, 6d. in the pound, but not to exceed 
301. a year; to the gauger, 6d. in the pound, but not 
to exceed 201. a year: which the collector muſt deduct, 

and pay out of the duty by him collected. | | 

In 1689, the whole duty of exciſe amounted to 694,4761, 
28. 53d. and the produce, of each county was as fol- 
lows. | | 


J. . 6: 
Bedfordſhire - 5549 7 3 
Berkſhire = - 9105 12 92 
Buckinghamſhire 38 7261 16 52 
Cambridgeſhire, and Iſle of Ely 10442 7 1 
Cheſhire and Cheſter 9836 10 42 
Cornwall — 1085907 1 31 
Cumberland — 5746 10 4 
Derbyſhire _ 3 41960 12 41 
Devonſhire and Exeter 34525 7 11 
Dorſetſhire and Pool | 7561 11 7+ 
Durham, Northumberland, | 
and Berwick „ + YH a 
Eſſex. .. - oo 098-4: '£ 
Glouceſterſhire and Glouceſter 14704 8 3 
Hampſhire RES” 11160 18 72 
Herefordſhire 5286 5 97 
Hertfordſhire — 13264 2 114 
Huntingdonſhire 4437 7 42 
_ Kent - 224647 15 102 
Lancaſhire $55, 14501 4 4+ 
Leiceſterſhire - 8258 18 gz 
Lincolnſhire and Lincoln 15949 4 57 
Northamptonſhire 9845 17 84 
Nottinghamſhire 5837 10 44 
Norfolk and Norwic 26399 1 6 
Oxfordſhire 2 ĩ 0:0: 
n — 1435 8 8 
Salop — ; =. "0 3 
Staffordſhire and Litchfield 10927 7 0 
Somerſetſhire and Briſtol _ 31133 9 2 
Suffolk - 19633 9 81 
Surry and Southwarx 324234 I 10% 
Suſſex , m 
Warwickſhire and Coventry 11639 3 10 
MWieſtmoreland - 2322 16 1 
Wiltſhire — 10679 8 81 
Worceſterſhire and Worceſter 12793 10 72 
Yorkſhire, York, and Hull 52226 19 8 
Wales, North and South 26431 18 4 
London, Middlefex, and REPRISE 
' 'Welſtminſter 140358 13 2. 


Grand total! 694476 2 5+ 8 


Bucks, and Oxford — 
Total of the reſt of England, ex- 


duced in the ſame time. 
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ee Ih. eh Deine er * L 7 8. d. ; 
Total of the eleven home counties, 4 

Surry and Southwark, Hertford, 
Bedford, Cambridge, Kent, Eſ- 
ſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Berks, 


184520 19 5+ 


cluding London, Weſtminſter, 


and Middleſex - 369596 9 102 


Thus it appears, that the north and weſt of England, or 
the counties that lie towards the north and weſt, are two 


thirds of England, excluding London, Weſtminſter, and 


- Middleſex ; for, in the exciſe on beer and ale, the north 


and weſt, compared with the eleven home counties, are 
as 554, 11 l. is to 184,5201. which is full 2-3ds. And in 
the exciſe on ale and beer, London, Weſtminſter, and Mid- 


dleſex, compared with the reſt of England, are as 140, 3581. 


is tp 694,4761. which is about 1-5th; though theſe two 
cities and county are not a fifth of the kingdom, but about 
a tenth : becauſe in London almoſt all perſons pay exciſe 
for their drink, which is otherwiſe in the country ; 
though, in the conſumption of malt, London, Weſt- 


minſter, and Middleſex, will be found about a tenth part 
of the whole. | | 


The exciſe in the reign of King William III. was as 
follows. | | 


The whole amount of the exciſe, from 5th November 
1688 to Michaelmas 1691, was 2,429,750 l.; from Mi- 


chaelmas 1691 to Michaelmas 1692, it was 1,213, 5 10l. 
to Michaelmas 1693 it was 904,860 l. to Michaelmas 
1694 it was 866,289 J. to Michaelmas 1695 it was 

930, 752 1. to Michaelmas 1696 it was 917, 541 l. to Mi- 
chaelmas 1697 it was 1, 049, 979 l. to Michaelmas 1698 
it was 1,350, 7 32 l. to Michaelmas 1699 it was 1, 41 1, 5 16l. 
to Michaelmas 1700 it was 1,030, 220 l. to Michaelmas 


1701 it was 986,c041. and from thence to Ladyday 


1702 it was 558,1711.: ſo that the total, from the 5th 
of November 1688 to Ladyday 1702, amounted to 


13,64, 328 J. which was 352,495 1. more than the cuſ- 
toms produced in the ſame time. | ? 


The duty of exciſe during the reign of Queen Anne 


was as follows. 


From Ladyday to Michaelmas 1702, 3854, 621 1, 
| to Michaelmas 1703, 1,745,860 
1704, 1,653, 632 
1705, 1,804,043 
1706, 1,679, 431 
1707, 1,742,076 
1708, 1, 680, 124 
1709, 1,568,158 
1710, 1, 526,622 
Total from Ladyday 1702 to Mi- | 
chaelmas 1710 - I4,254,568 


Which was 3.570,749 1. more than the cuſtoms pro- 


In the year 1726, the duty of exciſe amounted to 
25677, 354 l. which was 1, 146, 993 l. more than the cuſ- 
toms: but it ſhould be obſerved, that though the malt- 
tax is given for 750, ooo 1. it ſeldom produces above 
68, oool. oy nk | 


Dr. Davenant, who was an advocate for a general ex- 


eiſe, ſays, that the proper commodities to lay exciſes upon 


are thoſe which ſerve merely to luxury, becauſe that wa 
the poor would be leaſt affected: but things of that nature 
are of little bulk, eaſily hid, vended by a number of dif- 
ferent traders,” and require many officers to inſpe& the 
making, ſelling, and: retailing of them. — 
In Holland, they eafily gather the duty upon things of 


luxury, where the people are ſhut up within a narrow 


compaſe, 


” # = 


compaſs, and where the execution of the laws is ftrict 
and ſteady : but the Doctor obſerves it would be other- 
wiſe in England, where. the people are diſperſed about in 
a large country, and where they have been long uſed to 
a ſlack and unſteady execution of the laws: beſides, in 


Holland, the laws that ſecure ſuch exciſes to the govern- 


ment are more ſtrict and penal than our conſtitution will 
bear; and yet a duty upon all the vanities and luxuries of 
this kingdom may be collected by a far leſs number of 
officers, and with leſs difficulty, than is commonly ima- 
ined. 

The commodities with us proper to charge exciſes 
upon, he ſays, are ſuch as are bulky, not eaſily hid 
or conveyed away, and where as few travellers as 
poſſible may be peſtered and vexed with the ſearch and 
inſpection of the officers, and where the revenue may 
be ſufficiently ſecured to the King by mild and gentle 
laws. Such a ſum as is wanted may be levied, and the 
things of luxury reacted, for the yearly charge of about 
100,000 l. and by about 1400 officers; caſting England 
into 800 diſtricts, as it is laid out for inſpecting the vic- 
tuallers in the duty upon beer and ale, the remaining 600 
are ſufficient to take an account of ſuch goods as are 
made, ſold, and retailed, in great towns and cities; on 
all which goods the Doctor would have exciſes laid. 

But the Doctor alſo remarks, that all taxes whatfoever are 
in their laſt reſort a charge upon land; and though ex- 
ciſes will affect land in no degree like taxes that charge it 
directly; yet exciſes will always lie ſo heavily upon the 
landed men, as to make them concerned in parliament, to 
continue ſuch duties no longer than the neceſſity of the 
war continues. 9 

Doctor Davenant was a very judicious writer; but his 
zeal for the court, whoſe favourite view under King Wil- 
liam was the introduction of a general exciſe, occcaſioned 
him to aſſert ſuch things as, was he now living, every 
thing before him would convince him of his miſtakes. 
Inſtead of exciſing articles of luxury, we have thrown 
exciſes upon our ſtaple manufaQures, and heavily clogged 
every branch of our trade, which enables other nations 
to underſe] us at foreign markets. Inſtead of 1400 offi- 


cers, we have double the number; and, inſtead of ſuch 


exciſes as were laid in the Doctor's time, being taken off 


after the war, we have ſeen them continually encreaſing 


to their preſent enormous and dangerous bulk. _ 
So that the commodities now ſubject to this revenue are, 


malt, beer, ale, mum, cyder, and perry; verjuice, vi- 
negar, metheglin, or mead; and arrack, brandy, rum, 


ſherbet, and other ſpirituous liquors, imported from ab- 
road; beſides coffce, tea, chocolate, cocoa-nuts, and 
cocoa- paſte, hides, ſkins, vellom, parchment, candles, 
ſoap, ſtarch, paper, paſte-board, mill-board, and ſcale- 
board, made in Great Britain; glaſs, ſilks, calicoes, li- 
nens, ſtuffs, ſ:]t, paper printed, painted, ſtained, or 
dyed in Great Britain; whereby the following different 


| trades and occupations are affected by this tax: 1. 


Brewers, diſtillers, inn- keepers, victuallers, coffee-men, 


vintners; mum, cyder, and perry makers, maltſters, ſweet 
wine makers, vinegar makers, and all other perſons 


making, importing, or dealing in exciſeable liquors. 2. 


Soap-boilers, druggifts, grocers, tallow chandlers, ſtarch- 
makers, perfumers, peruke-makers, barbers, chandlers, 


and all other perſons concerned in tea, coffee, chocolate, 
ſtarch, and powder. 3. Hop- planters, tanners, owners 
of falt- pits, leather- ſellers, linen-drapers, paper-makers, 
paper-ſtainers, calico and linen printers; paſte- board, 
mill-board, and ſcale-board makers; goldſmiths, ſilver- 
ſmiths, workers of plate, wire-drawers, refiners of gilt 
and ſilver wire, card- makers, dice makers, glaſs- makers, 
and ſeveral other pei ſons concerned in making or vending 
theſe commodities. | 5 

The exciſe on beer, ale, ſpi:rituous and other excifeable 
liqubrs, even during a time of war, is computed to 
amount to 1,100,000 1. per annum, and is collected from 
above 300,000 people. Fhe duty on malt, with the 
additional duty on mum, cyder, and perry, is taken to 


- amount annually to 750, cool. which is collected from 


more hands than the former: and the duty on foap, candles, 
and ſkins, amounts to a conſiderable ſum annually. But 


chief officer in London, ſhould be heard and deter 
by the commiſſioners of exciſe, or by the commi 


and 1-4th to the informer. 


EXC 


the exciſe on ale and beer in Scotland is farmed " 


only 33,500 l. a year. 


By the ſtatute of the 12th of Charles II. it was 
That all forfeitures and offences relating to the re 
exciſe, and committed within the immediate limi 


enacted, 
venue of 
ts of the 
mined 


. Pa i ſſionerz 
for appeals, and regulating of this duty, in caſe of 


That all ſuch offences within other places, ont b. 


heard and determined by any two juſtices of peace e. 


ſiding near the place: but, in caſe of negle& of ſuch 
juſtices by the ſpace of 14 days after complaint, and ns- 


tice to the offender, the ſub-commiſſioners ſhould hear 
and determine; and the party aggrieved by the ſub-com. 
miſſioners might appeal to the next quarter-ſeflions, whof: 
judgment ſhould be final. Which commiſfioners' for ar. 
peals, commiſſioners for exciſe, juſtices of peace, and 


ſub commiſſioners, were, upon information, to ſummon 


the party accuſed ; and, upon his appearance, or con. 
tempt, to proceed to the examination of the fact; and 
upon proof thereof, either by confeſſion of the party, 5 
by oath of one witneſs, to give judgment, and iſſue out 
warrants for the levying of forfettures, upon the good; 
of the offender, and to cauſe ſale to be made, if th 

ſhould not be redeemed within 14 days; and, for want 
of diſtreſs, to impriſon the party till ſatisfaction: provided 
that it ſhould be lawful for the juſtices of peace, com- 
miſfioners for exciſe, or their ſub commiſſioners, to miti. 


gate ſuch forfeiture, ſo as the ſame ſhould not be made le 
than double the duty, beſides coſts of officers, to be alloxed 


by the juſtices or commiſſioners ; which forfeitures, after 
neceſſary charges deducted, ſhould be 3-4ths to the King, 


By the ſtatute of the 15th of Charles II. it was enaQed, 
That the commiſſioners ſhould depute, under their hands 
and ſeals, ſuch perſons as they ſhould think neceſſary in 
each market-town, to be there every market - day, in ſome 
public place, for receiving the entries and duties of ex- 
ciſe ; which perſon ſhould attend ſuch office on every mar- 
ket-day, and keep the ſame open from nine in the morn- 
ing until 12 at noon, and from two until five in the after- 


noon. But in caſe ſuch office ſhould not be fo kept, 


the commiſſionere, or other perſons neglecting, ſhoull 
for every market-day forfeit 101; the one half to the King, 
and the other to him that would ſue for the ſame: and 
ſuch perſon as ſhould come to fuch market-town to make 
entry or payment of the duties, who ſhould tender the 


ſame, and be able to prove ſuch tender by the oath of one 


witneſs, ſhould not be liable to any penalty for ſuch 


weekly or monthly entries or payments. That no appeal 


in cauſe of exciſe ſhould be admitted, until the appellant 
ſhould have depoſited the ſingle duty in the hands of the 
commiſſioners, and given ſecurity to tae commiſſioners of 
appeal, or juſtice of peace where ſuch cauſe was to be f. 
nally adjudged, for ſuch penalty as was adjudged againl 
him: and if, upon the hearing ſuch appeal, the original judg- 
ment ſhould be reverſed, the commiſſioners ſhould reitore 
as much as ſhould be adjudged to the appellant, and the 
party originally proſecuting ſhould pay double coſts; but 
in cafe the firſt judgment ſhould be affirmed, the paſty 
appealing ſhould pay the like coſts unto the commiſſioners 
complained of. That all complaints ariſing between 
party and party, in order to the payment of the excile, 
ſhould be heard and determined in the proper count); 
and the juſtices of peace, or any two of them, ſhould 


meet once in every month, or oftener, to determine ſuch 


offences. And that no appeal in any cauſe of excil 
within the limits of the chief office of London, ſhould 
be admitted, unleſs the ſame was brought within two 
months after the firlt judgment, and notice thereof given, 
or left at the dwelling- houſe of the party; nor ſhould any 
appeal in any matter of exciſe in any other place be ad. 
mitted, unleſs the ſame was brought within four months 
aſter the firſt judgment, and notice given. 

By the ſtatute of the 7th of King William III. it was el. 
Hed, That the commiſſioners of exciſe and Ayer 
peace, upon any information for any offence againſt t « 
laws of excife, might ſummon any perſon, other than e 
party accuſed, to appear before them, and to give © 


dence, 


KR 
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gence, under . of 101. for neglect of appearance, 
to give evidence. c ; 
8 ce nts of the 6th of King George J. it was 5 
acted, That if any perſon ſhould obſtruct any officer o 
exciſe, in the due execution of the powers granted by any 
act relating to the duties of exciſe, ſuch perſon ſhould for- 
By * of the 11th of George I. it was enacted, 
That it ſhould be lawful for the officers of exciſe, to go 
on board any veſſel within the limits of any port, and to 
continue on board, and rummage, in like manner as the 
officers of the cuſtoms, for arrack, rum, brandy, or other 
exciſeable liquors ; and for coffee, tea, cocoa nuts, cho- 
colate, and cocoa- paſte; and to ſeize for the uſe of his 
Majeſty, all ſuch of the ſaid commoditie. as ſhould be 
found there forfeitable by law, together with the pack- 
age; as alſo to ſeize ſuch of the ſaid commodities as, 
before due entry, and without paying or ſecuring the du- 
ties on the importation, ſhould be found unſhipping or 
unſhipped. That if any officer of. exciſe ſhould have 


cauſe to ſuſpe& that any of ſuch commodities ſhould be 


fraudule: tly concealed, with intent to defraud his Ma- 


jeſty of the duties; if the place be within London or 


Weſtminſter, or within the bills of mortality, on oath 
made by ſuch officer before the commiſſioners of exciſe, 
or two of them; or in caſe the place ſhould be in any 
other part, then, upon oath made by ſuch officer before 
a juſtice of peace, ſetting forth the ground of his ſuſpi- 
cion ; it ſhould be lawful for the commiſſioners or juſ- 
tice, by ſpecial warrants, to authoriſe ſuch officers, by 
day or by night; but if in the night-time, in the pre- 
ſence of a veace-officer, to enter into any ſuch place, and 
to ſeize and carry away all ſuch commodities, together 
with the caſks; and if any perſon ſhould hinder ſuch of- 
ficer in the executing ſuch powers, ſuch perſon ſhould 
forfeit 1001, "That if any perſon ſhould take out permits 
for removing brandy, arrack, rum, ſpirits, ſtrong wa- 
ters, coffee, tea, cocoa- nuts, and chocolate, and ſhould 
not, within the times limited in ſuch permits, either ſend 
away the commodities, or return ſuch permits; ſuch per- 
ſon ſhould for every gallon of ſuch liquors, and for every 


pound of ſuch coffee, tea, c coa-nuts, and chocolate, 


mentioned in ſuch permits, and not removed, forfeit 
treble the value, to be eflimated according to the higheſt 
rates ; and if ſuch permits were not returned, and there 
ſhould not appear a ſufficient de-reaſe to anſwer the re- 
moval, the perſun cut of whoſe ſtock the commodities 
ſhould be authoriſed to be removed, ſhould forfeit the like 
quantity. to be ſeized by the officers : provided that no 
perſon ſhould take any permit for removal of the ſaid 


commod ties, without the direction in writing of the per- 


ſ.n, or the known ſervant of the perſon, from whoſe ſtock 
the ſaid commodities were to be removed, upon pain of 
forfeiting 50 J. or, in default of payment, to ſuffer im- 
priſonment for three months. That if, upon requeſt 
made by any officer of the duties of exciſe to any con- 
{table, or miniſterial officer of the peace to go along with 
him, or to be preſent where his preſence is neceſſary, 
ſuch officer of the peace ſhould negle to go, he ſhould 
forfeit 201. That if any perſon liable to any of the duties 
of exciſe, in order to corrupt any officer, ſhould offer to 
give, or ſecure, to any ſuch officer, any bribe or reward, 
the offender ſhould forfeit 500 1. to be recovered and mi- 


tigated as any penalty by any laws of exciſe; one N 


to the crown, and the other to the poor of the pari 
where ſuch offence ſhould be committee. 
By the ſtatute of the 1ſt of King George Il. it was en- 
acted, That the act of the 6th of George I. ſhould not 
cxtend to take away the right of appea'ing to the commiſ- 
ſtoners of appeals from judgments given by the commiſ- 
ſioners of exciſe, in cauſes of offences relating to the ex- 
ciſe, or the liberty of appealing to the quarter-ſeſſions, 


where jud2ments ſhould be given by juſtices in cauſes of 


offences, in relation to the duties on malt, or on hides and 
Heins, and on vellom and parchment. That all com- 
plaints depending at the chief office of er.ciſe, might be 


heard and determined by any three of the commiſſioners, . 
whoſe adjudication ſhould be valid: and that every ſuch 
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adjudication ſhould be executed by warrant of any three 
commiſſioners, 

And, by the ſtatute of the 23d of King George IT. it was 
declared, That the reſtrictions of time for tranſacting the 
buſineſs of the office of exciſe had been found very incon- 
venient, and attended with extraordinary expences to 
perſons charged with the payment of the duties of exciſe: 
wherefore it was enaCted, That the ſaid office ſhould be 
kept open from eight o'clock in the morning till two in 
the afternoon, and no longer. 

The inhabitants of England have been frequently alarmed 
at the apprehenſions of a general exciſe. Ihe noble 
Hambden preferred a land-tax, or even a revival of the 
chimney-money, to any kind of new exciſes: which 
may end, as he obſerved, in a general excfſe: therefore 


it may not be improper to give a little deduction of this 


kind of tax. | | 

'T hoſe loads upon induſtry, high cuſtoms, ard what are 
called exciſes, were on foot in the Roman empire, and 
among the eaſtern Kings, but not thought of in theſe 
Gothic ſettlements. It is true, from the time Kings have 
deſired greater armies than their crown-revenues would 
maintain, ſuch impoſitions have been revived in this 
part of Europe. 


JJ from which this Gds of the worta- 


had been exempt for ſeveral ages, were renewed by am- 


bitious princes, who had great thoughts and a ſmall ter- 


ritory ; of which kind were Ferdinand and Alphonſo of 


Arragon, kings of Naples, and Lodowic Sforza, Duke of 


Milan; who harraſſed their countries with thefe forts of 
duties to ſuch a degree, that at laſt it produced an univer- 
ſal defection of their people. By theſe ways and means 
of raiſing money, Lodowick Sforza had heaped up ſuch 
a maſs of wealth, that, not eight years before Milan was 

taken, he ſhewed ſeveral foreign miniſters, by way of oſ- 
tentation, beſides jewels, and other ſorts of riches, in no 
ſmall quantities, to the value of one million, five hundred 
thouſand ducats; a valt ſum for thoſe times. The Kings 


of Naples had likewiſe ſcraped up a great treaſure, by the 
like methods; but what did all this end in? Theſe ex- 
actions had ſo provoked the people, that neither the in- 


nocence and virtue of Ferdinand, Alphonſo's ſon, nor the 


dark wiſdom and ſubtleties of Lodowick could avail them 


in time of danger; inſomuch, that they both loſt their 
dominions to the French, without hardly ſtriking a blow. 
The neceſſities, introduced by the long wars in Italy, 


brought theſe ſorts of taxes more in vogue, and they were 


chiefly made uſe of by the little princes there, who 
erected to themſelves tyrannies in ſeveral cities. Not 


long after, this way of raiſing money got footing in Spain, 


and the tax was called the alcavala; by which the King 


was to have the tenth part of all that was ſold, or ex- 


changed; which was firſt laid towards defraying the ex- 
pences of the wars of Granada againſt the Moors, and 
continued for ſome time, though the war was ended; 
but, by the authority of that great miniſter, Cardinal 
Ximenes, it was aboliſled. They had likewiſe taxes 
upon the conſumption, long ago, in France, as in the 
reign of Chilperic ; which the people thought ſo bur- 
thenſume, that many deſerted their country upon that ac- 


count, and they are not heard of again in their hiſtories 


till ſome ages after. 


And as to exciſes, gabels, and high duties upon trade, 


they were unknown among(t the founders of the Engliſh 
government, or of the kingdoms round about them. 

5 was once upon a right foot, in relation to its li- 
berties; but they who peruſe their hiſtories with care, 
will find that arbitrary power did not ſo much bring in 
high taxes, as that high taxes introduced arbitrary power; 
for when that golden idol of an immenſe revenue was ſet 


. up, all the nation bowed to it. 


The tributes, aids, or ſubſidies, formerly granted to the 
King of England, for the current ſervice of the govern= 


ment, upon the alienation of crown-lands,' conſiſted in 
certain duties on the importation or exportation of goods 
and merchandiſe; which, in length of time, obtained the 
denomination of cuſtoms, becauſe thoſe duties had been 
uſually or cuſtomarily paid. But exciſes are inventions 
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of ſo modern a date in England, that the very name is 
not to be found in the law-books till about the middle of 
the laſt century. The firſt attempt to introduce theſe 
taxes into England, was in the year 1626, by way of 
commiſſion under the great ſeal: but the parliament re- 
monſtrated againſt it as illegal, becauſe without the con- 
ſent of the people; and the ſcheme was defeated by par- 
liament, out of regard to trade, and a tenderneſs for the 
Britiſh merchants,: however, the next effort had more 
ſucceſs, in the times of the civil wars, when the par- 
liament, having tried all other methods of raiſing money 
to pay their army, were obliged to make uſe of an ex- 
ciſe; though nothing but a large ſtanding army could 
have forced it down the people. Exciſes being thus in- 
troduced during the civil war, we cannot be ſurpriſed 
to find the ſame method of taxing continued and eſta- 
bliſhed after the reſtoration ; when an exciſe upon beer 
and ale was granted ; one moiety whereof was ſettled in 
fee on the crown, as a recompence for aboliſhing the 
court of wards, and the other moiety on the King for 
life. | | 

Thus was one grievance entailed on Britons in the room 
of another: whether they gained any thing by the bar- 
gain, let the public determine; but ſenſible men are of 
opinion, that if the exciſe upon beer and ale ſhould 
ever be made the foundation of -a general exciſe, the 
contniuance of the court of wards, arbitrary as it was, 
would have been a more tolerable evil ; for that chiefly 
affected the richer ſort of people: and a general exciſe 
will not only be a gnawing canker on our lands, but 
likewiſe ſuch a burthen on manufactures and navigation, 
as muſt in time deſtroy the trade, and with it the riches, 


power, and liberties, of the whole nation. 


More than one attempt was made, in the reign of Will. III. 
to extend the tax upon beer and ale into a general ex- 


ciſe; but this deſign was fo vigorouſly oppoſed by many 


perſons, the moſt zcalouſly affected to liberty and the re- 
volution, that the projectors were obliged to lay it aſide; 
as they alſo were in the year 1733, and notwithſtanding 


the miniſter had a majority in the houſe of commons, 


who reſolved, that the cuſtoms paid upon tobacco ſhould 
be changed into an inland duty of 4 d. per pound, and 
three farthings old ſubſidy at the cuſtomhouſe, ſuch was 
the univerſal reſentment which prevailed every where 
againſt this pernicious meaſure, that he was obliged to 
drop it, to the general joy of the whole nation. 

Perhaps ſome people may readily aſſert that exciſes contri- 
bute to the increaſe of the revenue. But every man who 
underſtands the conſtitution of his country, and would 
endeavour to preſerve it, muſt know that exciſes are in- 

compatible with the freedom of trade; and, as our 

country is entirely dependent upon traffic, no true Eng- 

liſhman can ever bear the thought of a general exciſe, 

Exciſes differ ſo much from other taxes, that every man 

muſt be ſenſible how prejudicial they neceſſarily are to 

trade ; which ought to be ſeriouſly conſidered, becauſe the 


trading part of Great Britain is not only a very large and 


opulent, but likewiſe the moſt valuable part of it. To 


their labour and induſtry it is owing that the Britiſh na- 


tion is raiſed from a wild, uncultivated deſart, to its pre- 


ſent height of riches, grandeur, and ftrength : therefore 
the wiſdom of the nation formerly was always employed 
in the encouragement of trade; and, whenever the neceſ- 


ſities of the ſtate required the impoſition of any burthen 


on it, by way of ſubſidy, the legiſlature took care that 
the trader ſhould be protected, at the ſame time, in his 


_ perſon and property, againſt the oppreſſions of the offi- 
- cers employed in collecting thaſe ſubſidies ; but, ſince the 


introduction of exciſes, both are become more preca- 


In all diſputes between the crown and the ſubject, in 


caſes relating to the cuſtoms, the merits of the cauſe are 
left to the deciſion of law, according to ancient uſage, in 
the ordinary courts of juſtice; but the converſion of 
ſubſidies into exciſes, puts the trader under a new ſet of 
laws, formerly unknown to the Britiſh conftitution, and 


perhaps not altogether agreeable to it; for the powers gi- 


ven to the commiſſioners of exciſe, in ſome meaſure, diſ- 
franchiſe every free-born Engliſhman, as far as he is a 
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dealer in exciſeable commodities, One of the moſt eſſes 
tial parts of the Britiſh conſtitution, as well as the ſtrongeſl 
bulwark of it, is that of trials by juries; Er 
which the Engliſh nation hath aſſerted and e +”. 
ſeveral ages, with an immenſe profuſicn of ware 
and treaſure. It is this which ſcreens the ſmall 255 
the oppreſſion of the great, the ſubjeq from the woof 
reſentment of the prince, or the violence of his * 
ſters; and therefore all attempts to ſuppreſs this privilege 
affect the conſtitution in one of its tendereſt parts = | 
may be made uſe of by bad miniſters to the introductio 
of arbitrary government. This great and fundamenty. 
privilege is preſerved to the ſubject in all the laws relatin 
to the cuſtoms, or duties on importation ; but turn; . 
the cuſtoms into exciſes on home conſumption, is Pane 
the trader under a ſett of officers, who have power to - 
terpret and execute the laws in a ſummary manner; "= 
here the ſubie& is condemned without trial by juries X 
the uſual manner, and left without any dernier refort of 
Juſtice, unleſs it be to the commiſſioners of appeal, which 
is a kind of fine cure dependent commiſſion, under Which 
the ſubject is tried by his adverſe party; the comm. 
ſioners, and their inferior officers, being proſecutors eri 
dence, judges, and executioners. | ; 

In duties upon importation, a man hath full power ov 
his goads, as ſoon as he clears them of the cuſftomhoy(: 
and gets them home. He may diſpoſe of them a . 
pleaſes, without any body's leave and is not ſubject to 
the capricious humour of every little officer, who mer 
take it into his head, or perhaps think it meritorious, :, 
give him as much trouble as poſſible in the execution of 
his duty. The trader, in this caſe, is not liable to hays 
his ſhop, or warehouſes, ranſacked, without information 
upon oath that ſome contraband goods are concealed in 


them; nay, even then, a warrant muſt be granted by a civil 


magiſtrate, and executed in preſence of a peace-officer in 
day-time only, according to the uſual forms of law. Cn 


the other hand, by the laws of exciſe, no man is at li- 


berty to remove his goods, from the place where they 
were firſt depoſited, without leave from an officer for fo 


doing, to the great interruption of his other buſineſs, and 


often to the prejudice of his particular dealings and con- 
trads. | | 

As the impriſonment of the body is next to the loſs cf 
life, ſo the confinement of property is next to the taking 
it away; yet-thus it is with exciſeable goods. They are 
ſhut up in ſhops and warehouſes, under ſevere keepers ap- 
pointed by the crown, and cannot be moved from thence, 
or diſpoſed of in a fair way of trade, though the dutics 


have been paid, without a permit, or habeas corpus; 


being taken like felons, and condemned, if they are found 
8 it; which is a great ſeverity and reſtraint upon 
trade. 

Induſtry hath its foundation on liberty; and thoſe men, 
who either are actual ſlaves, or have reaſon to belicve 
their freedom precarious, will never ſucceed in trade; 
which thrives and flouriſnes moſt in climates of liberty 
and eaſe. Theſe keep the preſent inhabitants at home, 


and invite others to ſettle among them, more than the 


pleaſantneſs of ſituation, or the wholſome temperature of 
the air. There are many inflances of fruitſul and delight- 


ful countries, which have been impoveriſhed, and almoſt 
depopulated, in ſpight of nature, by ſeverities in goverÞ- 


ment. To this it is owing that trade hath been loſt to 
one nation, and obtained by another. Britons have par- 
ticularly experienced this in former ages, to their preſent 
infinite advantage ; and it is to be hoped they will never 
act ſo weak a part as to adopt thoſe methods of govert 
ment, which have deſtroyed trade in other countries, ot 
to withdraw thoſe privileges and encouragements, which 


| have carried it to ſo great a height in their own. 


It ought likewiſe to be particular'y conſidered at this 


time, that all nations in Europe are turning their thoughts 


to traffic; and even in thoſe countries where the govern” 
ment is abſolute in other reſpects, they make it theit 
ſtudy to eaſe the merchants, and encourage both nau'® 
and foreigners to ſettle commerce with them. 

Shall Britons, on the other hand, encourage their at- 
tempts, by laying all the burthens and reſtraints they ch 
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vent on their trade? Ts this a time to clog it with new 


difficulties, or to put the Britiſh merchants under any 
auer uneaſineſſes, after all the embarraſſments, inter- 


ruptions, and depredations, which they ſuffered with ſo 


much patience, for ſeveral years before che la war? to- 


prejudicial muſt this be to a trading nation? Will it 
not take off the ableſt hands from the intereſt of trade, 
and oblige them to turn their money into other channels f 
ls it not eternally true, that the greater the ſtock, and the 
more people are employed in commerce, the more exten- 
tenſive and beneficial it will be in any country? This 
is certainly the only true method of increaſing national 
ſtock ; and this 8 is the foundation of the national 
h and grandeur. We. 

. are — ignorant that exciſes have been introduced 
in the republics of Holland and Venice, but under very 
different circumſtances to thoſe in Great Britain; there- 
fore it may be proper to draw a ſhort compariſon between 
the exciſes of thoſe commonwealths and Great Britain. 

The officers of exciſe in thoſe countries are empowered 


only to collect the duties, and not allowed to harraſs the 


people afterwards z whereas exciſemen in England may 
put the trader to infinite trouble and vexation, after the 
crown is fully ſatisfied z which frequently proves of worſe 
conſequence to him than paying double duty. | 

The Dutch exciſemen have no power of entering and 
ſearching houſes as the Engliſh have. The officers in 
Holland are not appointed by the Stadtholder, nor in 
Venice by the Doge; but in England they are nomi- 
nated by the King, or his ſubordinates, and removable at 
pleaſure. In Holland and Venice, the duties collected 
by exciſe are entirely applied to the public ſervice of the 
reſpective ſtates; whereas, in England, great part of the 
lines and forfeitures comes into the pockets of the crown- 


officers, and for that reaſon tempts them to oppreſs the 
ſubject. : 


But to ſhew how abſolutely diſconſonant exciſes are to 


the freedom of trade, and how repugnant to the wiſhes of 
the mercantile part of the Britiſh nation, it is only neceſ- 
ſary to have a retroſpect to that zeal and unanimity where- 


with the merchants and traders of the city of London op- 
poſed the ſcheme for a general exciſe in the year 17 333 


when the reaſons for this their oppoſition were ſet forth, 


by the court of common council, in a repreſentation, 
which was delivered to their repreſentatives in parlia- 


went, as follows. 


<« 'That this court apprehended, from the experience of 
cc 


a 


laws to any commodities not then exciſed, muſt ne- 
cc 


ceſſarily be very prejudicial to trade; both as it would 
probably diminith the conſumption-of the commodity 
to be exciſed, and ſubject the fair trader to the fre- 
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determination of commiſſioners removable at pleaſure, 


and from whom there is no appeal. That the exten- 
ſton of ſuch laws muſt neceſſarily increaſe the number 
and power of officers; which would. be inconſiſtent 
with thoſe principles of liberty on which their happy 
conſtitution was founded, and would farther deprive 
the ſubje dds of England of ſome of thoſe valuable pri- 
vileges which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed them from the 
neighbouring nations. Wherefore the court earneſtly 
recommended it to their repreſentatives, to uſe their 
utmoſt diligence in oppoſing a ſcheme of this nature, 
ſhould any ſuch be offered in parliament, in any ſhape, 
or however limited in its firſt appearance; being fully 
convinced, that an inland duty on goods then rated 
at the cuſtomhouſe, could not be effectually collected, 
even with the extenſion of the powers, or the ſevereſt 
exerciſe of all the rigours of the preſent laws of exciſe.” 
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This repreſentation was ſoon copied by ſeveral of the 


counties, cities, and boroughs of the kingdom: and the 
common council of London alſo preſented a petition to 
the houſe of commons; wherein they repreſented, That 
the burthen of taxes already impoſed on every branch 
of trade, however chearfully borne; was ſeverely felt ; 
but that they apprehended this burthen would grow too 
heavy to be borne, if it was increaſed by ſuch vexa- 


tious and oppreſſive methods of levying and collecting 


cc 


quent and arbitrary viſitation of officers, and judicial 
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the duties, as they were aſſured by melancholy expe- 
rience, that the nature of all exciſes muſt neceſſarily 
produce. That the merchants, tradeſmen, and manu- 
facturers of the kingdom, had ſupported themſelves 
under the preſſure of the exciſe-laws then in force, by 
the comfortable and reaſonable expectation, that laws, 
which nothing but public neceſſity could be a motive 
to enact, would be repealed in favour of the nation, 
and of the liberty of the ſubject, whenever that mo- 
tive ſhould be removed, as they preſumed it effe ually 
was by an undiſturbed tranquillity at home, and a ge- 
neral peace ſo firmly eſtabliſhed abroad. That if this 
expectation was entirely taken away, if the exciſe- 
laws, inſtead of being repealed, were extended to other 
ſpecies of merchandiſe not yet exciſed, and a door 
“opened xtending them to all; the petitioners could 
in juſtice to themſelves, to the merchants, tradeſ- 

and manufacturers of the whole kingdom, and 
neral intereſt of their country, conceal their 
enſions that the moſt fatal blow which ever was 


of Great Britain; that great ſpring 
the wealth and proſperity of the public 
wed, would be obſtructed; the mercantile part of 
e nation would become not only leſs able to trade 
o advantage, but unwillin to trade at all; for no 
perſon who could enjoy all the privileges of a Bri- 
tiſh ſubject out of trade, even with a ſmall fortune, 
would voluntarily renounce ſome of the moſt valuable 
of thoſe privileges, by ſubjecting himſelf to the laws of 
exciſe ; and that the petitioners were able to ſhew that 


theſe their apprehenſions were founded both in expe- 
„ rience and reaſon.” 


EXCISE ABLE. Any thing that is ſubje& to, or may be 


E 


the laws of «xciſe then in being, that extending thoſe 


charged with the duties of exciſe. 


XPOR FATION, in commerce, the act of ſending com- 


modities out of one country into another; of which 
thoſe annually exported from Great Britain are immenſe : 
the principal articles being corn, cattle, woollen cloth, 
ſtuffs, iron, lead, tin, leather, coal, hops, flax, hemp, 
hats, malt-liquors, fiſh, watches, ribbands, and ſeveral 


other things : the whole being ſo very conſiderable, that 
what is yearly exported of the woollen manufaQure alone 


is computed to amount to 2,000,000 1. fterling, and 
lead, tin, and coals, to 50,000 l. But for the duty on 
exportation, ſee Cuſtoms, and book of Rates. N 
The exports of a nation increaſe as encouragement is 
given to manufactures: thus, in the year 1662, the 
whole exports of England to all the world amounted 
only to 2,022, 8 12 l. 48. and in 1668 to no more than 
2, 063,274 l. 19s. but in 1699 they amounted to 


6, 788, 166 J. 17s. 6d. and in 1703 to 6,644,103 1. 


though in 1699 the trade between France and England 
was charged with high duties againſt the latter, and in 
1703 Great Britain had a war with Spain. This in- 
creaſe in the national exports was very advantageous for 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, as thrice the number of 
people thereby received employment and ſubſiſtence : 
therefore, by taking off thoſe duties of exciſe which af- 
fect the manufactoral part of the people, abating ſuch 
high duties in the cuſtoms as are a load to the mer- 


chant, improving our lands, extending our manufactures, 


preſerving our wool to ourſelves, rearing ſilk in our Ame- 
rican colonies, and exerting ourſelves in every branch of 
trade where our rivals are endeavouring to exert and ſup- 
lant us, will be the beſt means for the preſervation of the 
Britiſh trade, the extenſion of our commerce, the ex- 
portation of our commodities, and the maintenance of 


that naval power which ſhall give ſecurity and protection 
to the whole. | ; 


See Importation. | 

An encouragement is given for the vending of ſome of 
the Britiſh commodities, when there is a greater quantity. 
than can be conſumed in the nation; which cauſes the 
price to be ſo inconſiderable, as to threaten the impo- 
veriſhment of the owners, who cannot keep their com- 
modities, if periſhable; or if not, their circumſtances may 
be ſuch, that they may not be able to wait till there is 
a greater ſcarcity to occaſion a riſing market: in conſi- 
deration of which, proviſton is made, by ſome of the 
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Engliſh ſtatutes, when the goods are under ſuch a limited 


price, to allow the exporter ſo much per cent. or per 
quantity, exported, particularly of corn. See Importa- 
tion, and Bounty. 

Amid the variety of ſentiments upon any propoſal to re- 
gulate the duties upon exports and imports, miniſters, and 
others, have been found, both in their converſation and 
writings, to maintain the erroneous maxim, that high 
duties ought to be laid upon commodities exported, becauſe 
they are paid by foreigners; and, on the contrary, very 
moderate ones on ſuch as are imported, becauſe they are at 
the charge of the natives. But the great diſadvantages of 
this maxim are ſo well underſtood in Great Britain, 
France, the United Provinces, and all other well con- 
ducted kingdoms and ſtates, that they fly from it, and 
purſue the contrary ; giving leave to export their com- 
modities duty free, or on payment of ſuch trifling duties, 
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ſometimes they grant bounties for exportins 
ties. See Balm, of trade, and Cs eds 

Exporting goods by certificate, 1s to ſend abroad ſuch 
goods as were formerly imported, and paid du 
the greateſt port of which a denizen is allowed 12 
after importation, but a foreigner only q; though 
bacco, ſugar, ginger, pepper, bugle, caſt and ba 
dying woods, dying wares, and drugs, Britiſh mer 
are allowed 18 months, and aliens 15. There is 
drewback allowed to ſuch importer of part of the dut 
paid, according to the nature of the goods, and directis, 
of the ſtatutes : but this drawback is not allowed u. . 
the exporter produces a certificate ſigned by the collet 
or comptroller of the cuſtoms, that ſuch goods paid th 
duties inwards, within the limited time; upon which 
certificate a cocket is granted the exporter, which is called 
a certificate cocket, See Drawback. _ 
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that ſome of them amount to leſs than 1 fer cent. and EYDE. A town of Norway. See Denmark. 
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The ſixth letter of the alphabet, uſed by merchants, 
bankers, and book-keepers, for abridging refer- 
ences to different pages, or the folio of their 

I books and regiſters : thus, Fo. 22. ſignifies folio 
ſecundo, or ſecond page; and florins are alſo marked by an 
F, in the two following manners, F L,orF s. 

FABRICALE, to build, invent, or manufacture, a houſe 
art, or commodity. ; a 
FABRICK. A building of any kin]; and metaphorically 
applied, ſignifies any invention, art, or manufacture. 
FACTITIOUS, ſignifies any thing made by art, in oppo- 
fition to what is the produce of nature; thus, diſtilled 
vaters are factitious liquors ; falſe gems, are factitious ones; 
and cinnabar is divided into natural and factitious: it alſo 
ſignifies any made or compound bodies; ſuch as glaſs, 
paper, braſs, ſteel, and pewter. | 
FACTOR, in commerce, an agent, or perſon who acts 
and negotiates for a merchant by commiſſion; called alſo 
commiſſioner, on ſome occaſions broker, or agent, and 
throughout the Levant coagis. : 2 
Factors are generally charged either with the buying or 
the ſelling of goods, or both. Thoſe of tie firſt kind are 
uſually eſtabliſhed in places of conſiderable manufactories, 


or cities of great trade; their office being to buy up com- 


modities for merchants reſiding elſewhere, to ſee them 
packed, and ſend them to the perſons for whom they 
were bought. Factors of ſale are allo uſually fixed in 
places where there is a conſiderable vent ; to whom mer- 
chants and manufacturers ſend their goods to be ſold for 
them, according to the price, and other conditions, ex- 
preſſed in the orders delivered them: but the wages, or 


allowances for ſelling, are generally clear of all expences 


of carriage, exchange, remittances, and other charges, 
excepting poſtage of letters, which are never put to ac- 
compt. e 
The duty of a factor is, to be very exact in obſerving the 
orders of commiſſion ſent him by his employer; to give 
frequent advice to his employer of the riſe and fall of the 
commodity he deals in; what ſpecies of that commodity 
fetches the beſt price; and of the courſe of exchange: 
to obſerve a great punQuality in anſwering letters from 
his correſpondents; as alſo immediately to adviſe his em- 


ployer of the receipt of his goods; and to give notice 


when he buys, ſells, or ſhips off goods, on account of 
his employer: ; | 
A commithon to a factor is the order, or conditions, given 
him by his employer, for buying or ſelling any merchan- 
diſe, whereby he is to act; and which is either abſolute 
or limited. If a commiſhon is abſolute, then the em- 

ployer gives his factor free power to buy, ſell, or barter, 
any commodity as he ſhall think proper : but if the com- 
miſſion is limited, then the factor muſt take care to act 
punctually in conformity to it: becauſe, the commiſſion 
is what empowers the factor to act; and he muſt abide by 
the conſequence of it, if he is guilty of breach of orders. 
If a factor has orders to ſell the goods of his employer for 
Teady money, he has no authority to ſell them- on truſt, 
although he may ſel] them at an advaiiced price, in con- 
fide ation of the credit to be given; for if the buyer 
ſhould prove inſolvent, the factor muſt make good the 
loſs to his employer. Alſo, when the factor has autho- 
rity to ſell go on credit, if he ſuffers the day of pay- 
ment to elapſe, and diſpoſes of hi own goods to the fame 
perſon for ready money, before the goods of his employer 
are paid for, the factor is obliged to make the payment 
good to his employer, if the buyer ſhould prove inf.1- 
vent. f | * 

No factor acting on account of another in merchandiſe, 

can ju lify recedins in any manner from the orders of 

his principal, though there may be a probability of ad- 
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vantage by another management ; unleſs the principal 
give him a general commiſſion to act for the beſt, There- 
fore, if four ur five me chants remit to one factor four or 
five diſtinct parcels of merchandiſe, and the factor diſ- 
poſes of them jointly to one perſon, who pays one moiety 
of the money down, and contracts to pay the remainder 
at the expiration of a certain time, ſhould the vendee 
break before the payment of the other moiety, every one 
of the principals muſt bear an cqual ſhare of the loſs ſuſ- 
| tained, | 
If a factor, by order or commiſſion of his principal, buys 
any goods above the price limited to him; or they arc 
not of that goodneſs and quality, as by the authority they 
ought to be; tte factor is to keep the tame for his own 
account, and the merchant may iſclaim the buying of 
them: he may alſo do the ſame, if the factor, having 
bought a commodity according to his commiſſion, ſhould 
ſhip the ſame for another place than where he was com- 
miſſioned to do; belides, in ſuch caſe, if the price of the 
goods 1s advanced, and the factor thereupon fraudulently 
lades them for ſome other port, to take the advantage 
thereof, the principal merchant may recover damages of 
the factor. | | 
As fidelity, diligence, And honeſty, are expected from the 
factor ; fo the law requires the like from the principal, 
judging the act of the one to be the act of the other : 
therefore, if a merchant remits count-rfeit jewels to his 
factor, who diſpoſes of them for the ſame valuable con- 
ſideration as if they were genuine; if the factor receives 
any loſs or prejudice thereby, by impriſonment or other 
puniſhment, the principal is not only to make good the 
damage to the factor, but alſo to render ſatisfaction to 
the party to whom the jewels were ſold: for the principal 
muſt anſwer for his factor in all caſes where he is privy 
to the act or wrong And ſo it is in contracts, as if a 
factor buys goods on account of the principal, eſpecially 
where he is accuſtomed ſo to do, the contract of the 
factor will oblige the principal to a performance of the 
bargain ; and he is the proper perſon to be proſecuted for 
non- performance: but if a factor buys things generally, 
without declaring upon the contract that he bought only 
as a factor, he is chargeable in his own right in ſuch a 
Contract. | | 
As the actions of factors depend on buying and ſelling, 
and in general relate to entering goods, freighting ſhips, 
inſurances, with all other maritime and commercial mat- 
ters; and as their truſt and authority is very conſiderable, 
they ou. ht to be provident in their actions, for the bene- 
fit of their principals: therefore, if goods and merchan- 
diſe are ſent to a factor, and upon arrival he ſhould, 
through negligence or otherwiſe, be guilty of making a 
_ falſe entry at the cuſtom-houſe, or ſhould land the com- 
- modities without an officer of the cuſtums, whereby they 
ſhould incur a ſeizure or forfeiture; in this caſe the factor 
muſt make good the damage to the principal : but it is 
otherwiſe if the factor make his entry according to the 
invoice or advice received by letter, and there ſhould 
happen to be a miſtake. | 15 
If a principal gives orders to his factor to make an in- 
ſurance on the ſhip and goods as ſoon as laden, and the. 
factor, having money in his hands, neglects to make ſuch _ 
inſurance, it the ſhip happens to miſcarry the factor muſt 
anſwer it: ſo if the factor after he has inſured the goods, 
makes any compoſition with the inſurers, without order 
or commiſſion from his principal, he is anſwerable for 
the v hole aſſurance to the merchant. 
A factor is accountable for all lawful goods that come ſafe 
to his hands; and if he has orders not to fell any com- 
modities particularly ſpecified, which he difobeys by ſell- 
ing them, he mult be auſwerablefor any damage received. 
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in caſe goods are bought or exchanged without orders, it 
is at the courteſy of the merchant whether he will receive 
them, or return them on the hands of his factor: ſo that 
where a factor has bought or ſold merchandiſe, purſuant 
to orders, he ſhould immediately give advice of it to his 
principal, leſt the former orders ſhould be contradicted 
before the time of his giving notice : and the goods 
bought he is to ſhip and ſend away by the firſt opportunity, 
giving the ſpeedieſt advice, and ſending a bill of lading. 
If a factor, by any error, in his accompts, wrongs either 
himſelf or his employer, ſatisfaction muſt be made from 
the one to the other, not only for the principal, but alſo 
for the intereſt of the ſum erroneouſly charged or omitted 
becauſe a factor uſually concludes his invoice by writing 
errors excepted. 7 
Such factors as have no conſtant refidence in foreign 
countries, but to go and return from place to place, ge- 
nerally enter into a bond for a proper diſcharge of their 
truſt, to their principal : but ſuch factors are more pro- 
perly called ſupercargoes. | 

Among European merchants it is the general cuſtom to 
act as factors for each other; which is more properly 
called commitſion buſineſs, and is carried on entirely by 
the intercourſe of letters and invoices ; the invoice con- 
taining an accompt of the prime coſt and charges of the 
merchandiſes to be ſold, whereby the factor is the better 
able to diſpoſe of the ſame to advantage. 


| By the ftatute of the 9th and 1oth of King William III. 
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it was enacted, That no governor, or deputy-governor, 
of any of the Britiſh plantations in America, or the judges 
there, or any other for their uſe, fhould be factor or agent 
for the African company, or others, for the ſale or diſ- 


poſal of negroes ; and any perſon offending therein ſhould | 


forfeit 5001. And by the ſtatute of the 5th of Geo. II. 
factors and brokers are declared liable to the ſtatutes con- 
cerning bankrupts. See Broker, and Agent. | 

ACTOR in France, is of a fimilar nature to the factor in 


England for buying and ſelling : but the French have 
alſo theſe three other kinds of factors; factors of bank, 


factors of ſtaple, and factors of carriages. 


Factors are thought ſo neceſſary for carrying on trade in 


Spain, that Don Geronymo de UZztariz, in the 107th 
chapter of his theory and practice of commerce, recom- 
mends it to the King of Spain to ſettle public factors at 


Liſbon, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, Nantz, Roan, London, 


Oſtend, Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Copenhagen, Dantzic, 


Stockholm, Peterſburgh, Marſeilles, Genoa, ' Leghorn, 
Naples, and Meſſina, to be maintained at the public ex- 


pence, and each of them to be allowed 800 dollars, or 
about 143 1. ſterling yearly, for himſelf, deputy, houſe, 


and ware-houſes. 


FACTORAGE. The wages of a factor, called alſo com- 


miſſion, which is variable at ſeparate places, and for dif- 
ferent voyages: but at a medium it may be fixed at 


3 fer cent. of the value of the goods bought or fold, ex- 


_ greateſt part of the Weſt Indies: at Smyrna, Aleppo, 
and other places in Turky, it is 3 per cent. at Leghorn, . 
and other places of Italy, 2 and a half: Spain, Portugal, 


FEaſtland countries, 2 per cent. Rotterdam, and other parts 
of the United Provinces, 1 and a half: and inland factors 


cluſive of the charge of package, which is paid over and 


above. At Virginia, Barbadoes, and Jamaica, the fac- 
tor:ge is from 3 to 5 per cent. and the like throughout the 


or France, 2 per cent. Hamburgh, and other parts of the 


have uſually 1 and a quarter per cent, 


 FacTor-book. See Book-keeping, © 
FAcTOR-ſhip. The office, duty, Or employment, of a 


factor. | 


FACTORY, is a place where a conſiderable number of 


factors reſide, to negotiate, or officiate, for their maſters, 


or principals, which is a term generally uſed in ſpeaking 


of the Eaſt Indies, and other parts of Afia, whither the 
Europeans annually ſend their ſhips, and keep factors to 


buy the commodities of the country, and ſell thoſe brought 


| The greateſt and nobleſt factory in the world, is that of 
the Engliſh at Smyrna, which is a ſort of feminary of 


from Europe, 


merchants, conſiſting of 80 or 100 perſons, moſt of them 
young gentlemen of the beſt families, and frequently 
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younger ſons of the nobility. As there is a neceſſity X 
ſerving an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years to be intitleq + 
trade to the Levant, the cuſtom is, for perſons of forty 8 
to bind their younger ſons to ſome merchant, wh, Pa 
conſideration of 3 or 400 I. ſterling, agrees, after the 
three firſt years of their apprenticeſhip are expired, to r 
them to Smyrna; where they have not only the mango | 
ment of their maſters affairs with very plentiful rn 
but are likewiſe permitted to trade for themſelves; Where. 
by they are enabled to live ſplendidly during the remain- 
der of their apprenticeſhip, and at length come out th 
beſt qualified for buſineſs of any young perſons in the 
world. y 
The Engliſh factories at Liſbon and Hamburgh are ag 
very confiderable : but the Portugal trade is now fo great. 
altered from what it was formerly, that inſtead of 1 
the Engliſh gentlemen at Liſbon are become the preateſ 
merchants trading there, and ſend more commiſfions tg 
England than they receive from thence, 
FACTTOTUM. I he chief, or head manager, of a trade 
or buſineſs. | ; 


FAG. The waſte, or worſt part of a piece of cloth, from 


whence the fag-end is that which has the entring of the 
loom parted by a ſtripe to be cut off. 85 
FAGGOT. A ſmall bundle of ſticks bound up together 
ſuch as bakers buy to heat their ovens.” Sce Fuel, 
Fa GOGO of /ee!, expreſſes the quantity of 120 lb. weight. 
See Weight. | e . 
FAILURE, or Failing, a ſpecies of bankruptcy, popularly 
called breaking, or ſtopping payment. See Baukrytt, 
FAIR. A public place where merchants, traders, and other 
. perſons aſſemble from ſeveral parts on fome fixed day of 
the year, to buy and fel] commodities, and to partake of 
the diverſions uſually accompanying ſuch aſſemblies: which 
fairs are either free, or charged with tolls and impoſitions; 
and it is the ſovereign alone that has a right, by his letters 
patent, to eftabliſh fairs, whether free or ſubject to duties, 
and the other ordinary laws and penalties. See War. 
The privileges of free fairs principally conſiſt in three 
articles: iſt, in that all merchants and traders, whether 
natives or foreigners, are allowed to enter the kingdom; 
and are under the royal ſafeguard and protection in 
coming and returning; as alſo are their agents, theit 
merchandiſes, and their effects. 2d, In that the ſaid per- 
ſons, and their effects, are exempt from all duties, im- 
poſitions, tolls, and fervitudes. And, 3d, that merchants 
in going to, or returning from the fair, cannot be arreſted, 
or their goods ſtopt. 
_ Sevgral fairs are held in the open fields, or on heaths and 
commons, under tents, booths, and barracks, erected for 
the purpoſe ; as Sturbridge fair, which is annually kept 
in a field near Cambridge, on the 7th of Septemter, and 
continues a fortnight ; where all forts of tradeſmen re- 
ſort, from different parts of England, either to buy or 
ſell commodities. Some are held in places walled in for 
the purpoſe, and formed into regular ſtreets and Janes for 
the occaſion; as the fair of St. Lawrence in Paris. And 
others are held in the open places and ſtreets of cities; as 
Bartholomew fair in London, Briftol fair, and the fair of 
St. Germains in the ſuburbs of Paris. | 
Fairs, particularly ſuch as are free, make a very con- 
ſiderable article in the commerce of Europe; eſpecia!'y 
| thoſe of the inland parts, as Germany, and the North, 
where the-continual paſſage and repaſſage of veſſels are 
impracticable. But the moſt celebrated fairs in Europe 
are the following: 1ſt, That of Francfort in Germao), 
held twice a year, in ſpring and autumn; the firſt com- 
mencing the Sunday. before palm-ſunday, and the other 
on the Sunday after the 8th of September; each of which 
continues two, weeks, the firſt being called the week of 
acceptance, and the ſecond the week of payment: they 
are remarkable for the fale of all kinds of commoditics, 
but particularly the immenſe quantities of curious books, 
no where elfe to be found, and whence the bookſellers 
throughout all Europe uſed to furniſh themfelves: and, 
before each fair, there is a catalogue of all the books to 
be ſold thereat, printed and diſperſed, to call purchaſers 
together; though the learned complain of ſeveral unfair 
practices therein; as fictitious titles, names of ma 
13 | | pure!) 
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zurely imaginary, beſide great faults in the names of the 
pany Ne ihe titles wig real books. 2. The fairs 
of Leipic in Saxony, which are held three times a year; 
one beginning on the Iſt of January, another three weeks 
alter Eaſter, and a third after Michaelmas, which hold 
twelve days a piece, and are at leaſt as confiderable as thoſe 
of Francfort. 3. The-fairs of Novi, a little city on the 
confines of the Milaneſe, under the dominion of the re- 
public of Genoa z of which there are four in the year, 
commencing on the 24 of February, the 2d of May, the 
1ſt of Auguſt, and 2d of September: but what chiefly 
contributes to render. them ſo famous, is the vaſt con- 
courſe of the moſt reſpectable merchants and negotiants of 
the neighbouring countries for the tranſacting of affairs, 
and ſettling accompts; though the commodities bought 
and ſold here are very conſiderable. 4. Ihe fairs of Riga 
on the north-weſt coaſt of Ruſſia, whereof there are two 
in the year, one in May, and the other in September: 
they are much frequented by the Engliſh, Dutch, and 
French ſhips; as alſo from all parts of the Baltic; becauſe 
the beſt time for the ſale of goods at Riga, is during the 
fairs ; but ſince Peterſburgh has flouriſhed in ſo ſplendid 
a condition, theſe fairs have been greatly diminiſhed. 
5. The fair of Archangel, on the northern coaſt of Ruſſia, 
during which all the trade forcigners have with that city 
is managed, it continuing a month, or 6 weeks at moſt, 
commencing from the middle of Auguſt ; when the 
Muſcovite merchants attend here from all parts of that ex- 
tenſive empire; and the Engliſh, Dutch, French, Swedifh, 
Daniſh, and other ſhips in the port of that city, on this oc- 
caſion, ordinarily amount to 300; but this fair is not free, 
as the reſt are, the duties of importation and exportation 
being ftri-ily paid, and on a very high footing. 6. The 


fair of St. Germain, one of the ſuburbs of Paris, com- 


mencin? on the 3d of February, and holding till Eafter ; 
though it is only free for the firſt 15 days. 7. The fairs of 
Lyons in France, which Monſieur de Cheme, in his an- 


tiquity of cities, would inſinuate, from a paſſage in Strabo, 


were eſtabliſhed by the Romans; though it: is certain the 
fairs, as they now ſtand, are of a much later date: there are 


three of theſe fairs at Lyons in the year, each continuing | 
20 days, commencing on Eafter Monday, the 26th of 


July, and the 1ſt of December, all three being free for 
ever. 8. The fair of Guibray, a ſuburb of the city of 
Falaiſe, in the Lower Normandy, which is reported to 
have been eſtabliſhed by William the Conqueror and King 
of England, in conſideration of his being born at Falaiſe : 
it commences on the 22d of July, and holds fifteen days, 
being free by charter, and longer by cuſtom. g. The 
fair of Beaucaire, held partly in a. city of that name, in 
Languedoc, a province of France, and partly in the open 
country, under tents and booths ; which commences on 
the 22d of July, and only holds for three days; yet it is 
the greateſt and moſt celebrated of all the fairs in that 
part of Europe, both for the concourſe of ſtrangers from 
all parts, and for the traffic of all kinds of goods, the 
money returned in theſe three days amounting ſometimes 


N above 6 millions of livres, or about 250,000 J. ſter- 
ing. 5 


the two firſt continue as long as the flota and galleons re- 
main in thoſe parts; and the laſt is opened as ſoon as 
Spain, this being the place where the two fleets join, 

l ace Wi n, See 
Flila, and Galleon, | . Xi 12 


moveable FAIRS in England and Wales. 


.. The fed fairs, with the dates of the days on which 


they fall, are in Roman letters ; and the irs, 
„ an | 3 moveable fairs, 
With their perpetual directions, in Italic characters. wh 
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4 1 '. 1 er St. N ö 5 
»botibury, Dorf, ger | fl F a r day. 18. 
Hbeforth, Vorkſh. April 11. 


f berconway, Monm, OR, 10. | 5 


The Spaniſh fairs of Porto-Bello, Vera Cruz, and the Ha- 
vanna, are the moſt conſiderable of all thoſe in America; 


the flota or galleons arrive there upon their return for 
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Aberconway, Carnarv. Nov. 8g. 5 

Ales forth, Yarkſh. Wedneſday after Trinity Sundax. 

Abergavenny, Monm. May 3, Sept. 25. Trinitj-Tueſday. 

Aberguilly, Monm. OR. 1. 

Aberſtow, Derbyſh. Oct 2. 

Aberwin-green cliffe, Hamp. Nov. 21. 5 | 

Abingion, Berks, April 25, June 9, July 25, Sept. 2, 
Dec. 11. Fig Monday in Lent, and Monday before old 
Michae mas day... 

Acton, Glouc. April 14, Sept. 2. 

Acton, Midd. Auguſt 24. Good Friday. | 

Affrington, Dev. every Wedneſday in quarter -ſeſſion week, : 

Agmondeſham, Bucks, Whitſun- Mnday. 

Aileſbury, Bucks, March 20, June 3. Palm-Sunday, 

Ailsford, Dorſ. June 29. n 

Albrighton, Shropſh. May 12, July 7, Nov. g. 

Aldborough, Suff. April 26, Auguſt 24. 

Aldergain, Derb. July 25. | 

Aleſham, Norf. March 12. 

Alfreton, Derb. July 20. 

Allchurch, Heref. Auguſt Ir. 

Allchurch, Worc.. Augult 10. 

Allington, Dorf. July 22. 

Alresford, Hampſh. June 24: 

Alsford, Hampſb. Holy Thurſday. 

Alton, Hampſh. Auguſt 10. 

Amerſham, Suff. Whitſun-Mmday. *. 

Ameſbury, Wilts, May 6, June 11. Dec. 24. 

Ampthill, Bedf. April 23, Dec. 11. Good Friday, 

Amſworth, Hampſh. July 7. 

Andover, Hampſh. May 1, Nov. 17. Friday before Mid- 
lent Sunday. | j _ 

Appleby, Bucks, Wiitſun- Monday. 

Appledore, Kent, June 11. 

Appleſhaw, Hampſh. May 11, Nov. 4: 

Arden, Norf. April 23. | 

Arden, Vorkſh. Oct. 29. | 

Arles-Colne, Eſſex, March 25, June 24. 

Armington, Devon. Feb. 2, June 23. 

Arundel, Suſſ. May 3, Dec. 17. | 

Aſhamſtead, Berks, Dec, 4. CO ep 

Aſhborn, Derb. May 3, 10, Sept. 10, Ott. 19, Dec. 8, 
Fir/t Thurſday in March, and firſt Thurſday in June. 

Aſhbrittle, Som. Feb. 14. A 

Aſhburton, Devon. Auguſt 10, Nov. 22. 


E 


Aſhby, Leic. Aug. 24, Nov. 8. Whitſun-Tueſday. 


Aſhford, Kent, May 5, Auguſt 24. Fir/t Sunday after 
St. Barthmomew's day. | 

Ab- hill, Som. Wedneſday after the 19th of Sept. and Eaſter- 

Medneſday. . EL | 

Aſhton, Lance. July 2. 1 | 

Aſbrwater, Devon. Monday after old Lammas-day. 

Aſhwell, Hertf. March 25, June 29, July 25, Oct. 29. 

JJ p ooo 

Atherſton, Warw. March 27. Dec. 15. 

Auburn, Wilts, July 22. | 

Audley, Eſſex, July 25, 

Awkingborough, Linc. June 24. . 

Axbridge, Eſſex, Eafter-Monday. | 

Axbridge, Som. Feb. 3, March 25, June 11. 

. Dev. April 25, June 24. pn 
Axmouth, Dev. April 25. Wedneſday after old Michae!- 
mas-day, 0 FRE 5 
Baberry, Kent, Sept. 25. 


Backington, Dev. May 3, Oct. 2. 
E | Bagborough, Som. May 12. | 
3 he following is an exad? alphabetical LIST of the fixed and 


Bakewell, Derb. March 27, Aug. 15, OR. 2. 
Bala, Merion. May 3, 13, 28, June 28. | 
Baldock, Hertf. Feb, 24. July 25, Oct. 2, Dec. 11, 
Balmſtock, Dorſ. Oct. 10. | 

Bampton, Dev. Aug. 10, Oct. 29. Whit-Tueſday. 


Bampton, Oxf. Aug. 15. 
Banbury, 


Oxf. Aug. 1, Oct. 29. Thurſday after Twelfth 
day, firſi Thurſday in Lent, Holy Thurſday, Trinity-Thurſ- 
day, Thurſday" after old Michaelmas-day, Thurſday before 
the 11th of Dec. 2 


Bangor, Caernar. Dec. 4. 
Bangor, Cornwall, June 14. 


Bardney, 
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Batdney, Harnpſh. Aug. 6. 

Ba kley, Glouc. May 3. 

Barkway, Hertf. July 20. 

Barnard-caſtle, Northumb. Tu'y 22. 

Barnet, Hertf. June 24, Oct. 29. 

Barnſtable, Dev. Sept. 19. 

Barnwell, Camb. June 24. 

Barſley, Kent, Sept. 25. 

Barſton, Yorkſh. Jan. 24. 

Bartholomew fair, London, Auguſt 24. 

Bartlow, Eſſex, June 1. 

Barton, Linc. July 20. 

Bartonſtacy, thank July 20. 

Baſingdowns, Hampſh. Sept. 21. Faſter- Turſtay. 
Baſingſtoke, Hampſh. Oct. 10. JWhit-Wedneſday. 
Baſjelton, Hampſh. Monday after the 7th of July. 


Bath, Som. Feb. 2, 24, May 7, June 29, Aug. 1. 
Battlefield, Shropſh. July 22. 1 


Beaconfield, Bucks, Feb. 2. 


Beaumaris, Ang eſea, Sept. 19, Dec. 19. Aſeen ſan- day. 
Bedal, Vorkſh. June 24. 


Bedford, March 4, June 24, Aug. 1, 10, Oct. 2. Dec. IT. 
The firſt Tueſday in Lent, 

Bedford, Vorkſh. Nov. 14. 

Bedington, Surry, Eaſler- Monday, 

| Beeſley, Glouc. April 23, Nov. 12. 

Beggars buſh, Midd. Aug. 24. Holy Thurſday. 

Belcham, Eſſex, Dec. 11. 

Belt, Breckn. July 17. 

Bemiſter, Dorſ. Sept. 19. 

Benly, Dev. Auguſt 24. 

Benington, Hertf. June 29. 


Berkamſtead, Hertf. June 29, Tuly 25. Shrove- Menday. 
Berrington, Sow. Trinity- Monday. | 


Betley, Staff. July 20. 


Beverley, York, April 30, May 4, 11, June 245 Nov. 
5. Eaſter-Il edneſday, and all Rogation-week. 
Bewdͤley, Worc. April 29, July 26, Dec. 11. 
Bewley, Hampſh. April 4, Auguſt 24. 
Bibalance, Dev. June 20 


Biceſter, Oxf. July 25. Friday before old M; 3 
and the next Friday. 


Bigleſwade, Bucks, Feb. 2, July 21, Nov. 3, 12. Monday 
 aoftcr Low-Sunday, 
Bidderden, Dorf. Nov. 8. 
Bilborough, Notting. April 23. 
Billericay, Eſſex, July 24.: - 
Billingſworth, Hampſh. April 9. Palm-Sunday, 
Bilſington, Kent, June 24. 
Bilſon, Staff. July 25. 
Bilſon, Worc. April 23. 
Bilſtover, Dev. July 25. 
Birmingham, Warwick. Oct, 10, Mee on-day, and 
Cor pus-Chr i/tt-day. 
Biſhop's: caſtle, Shropſh. June 24, Nov. 12, 
Biſhop's-Lidiard, Som. March 25, Sept. 19. 
Biſhop-Stratford, Hertf. Oct. 10, 19. Corpus Chriſti day. 
_ Biſhop's- Waltham, Hampſh. Auguſt 1. 
Biſtow, Oxf. Friday before old Michaelmas-day. 
Blackborn, Lanc. May 1. Sept. 19. 
Blackheath, Kent, May 1, Oct. 10. 
Beine Eſſex, Auguſt 10. 
Blacknell, Dorſ. Monday before St. Berthelemens” 5 dey. 
'Blackney, Glouc. May 1, Nov. 12. 
Blaiſe, Cornw. Feb. 3. 
Blandford, Dorſ. Feb. 24, June 29. New. 8. 
Bleagon, Som. Auguſt 13. 
Blechingley, Hampth. Nov. 12. 
Blith, Nottingh. Oct. 20. 
Blockley, Oxf. Oct. 10. 
Bloxſom, Oxf. Oct. 10. 


Bodmin, Cornw. Jan. 25, March 12, Auguſt 10. Dec. 


17. Saturday afer Midlent e and Wedneſday after 
11 day. 


Bodwin, Wilts, March 13. 


Bolton, Lanc. June 29, July 20, Auguſt 155 
Bolton, Nottingh. OR. 23. 


Bookfordſlee, Dev. June 29, Auguſt 24. 
Bookham, Surry, Oct. 10. 


Bookland, Dev. Nov. 13. IWhit-Tueſday. 


Bromſgrove, Worc. May 3, June 24, July 25, Aug 29. 


Buckland, Som. Sept. 19. 
 Budley, Dev. God Friday. 
Bugworth, Cheſh. Feb. 2. 


Bungey, Suff. June 25. 


Burntwood, Eſſex, July 7. 


Burton upon Trent, Linc, Aſcenſion-day. 


F Al 


Borna, Linc. Feb. 24, April 3, 25: 
Borough, Som. Oct. 10. 

Borough-moor, Weſtm. Sept. 30. 
Bos-caſtle,. Cornw. July 25, Nov. 22. 
Boſton, Linc. July 25, Dec. 10. 

Boſworth, Leic. April 27, June 24, Oct. = 
Botley, Ham pſh. Aug. 25, Nov. 12. 


ueſday befors 
Wi Fara Tueſday before Shrove-Tueſday, and Tueſday Befors 


nd 7 
before St. Bartholomew's day. "da 
Bottingham, Yorkſh. Nov. 22. 
Boughton-green, North. June 24. 

Bow, Dev. Nov. 22. Holy Thurſday, 
Bow, Midd. Whit-Thurſday. © 
Bowling, Hertf. July 20. 

Boxgrove, Shropſh. Feb. 3. 

Bracknell, Berks, April 25. 

Bradfield, Eſſex, June 11, 24. 

Bradford, Wilts, Dec. 11, Trinity- Monday. 
Bradnidge, Dev. April 25, Oct. 2. 
Bradftead, Kent, Aſcenſim-day. 

Brailers, Kent, Eaſter-Tueſday. 

Braintree, Eflex, April 27, Oct. 2. 
Brecknock, June 24, Aug. 25, Nov. 17. 
Bremel, Norf. June 11. 

Brent, Der. May 3, Oct. 10. 

Brentford, Midd. Aug. 10. 

Brewood, Suffolk, Sept. 19. 

Brickhill, Bucks, May 1, Oct. 29. 
Brickwell, Som. May 13. | 
Bridgend, Glam. Nov. 17. Aſcenſſon - day. 
Bridge-north, Shropſh. Feb. 2, June 19, 2 21, 
Bridgeltock, Dev. Avg. 24. 


Bridge-town, Dev. July 25. 
MINE. Som. June 245 Oct. 2. Firſt Thurſdoy in 
ent... 


Bridlington, Yorkſh. Nov. 18. 


Bridport, Dorſ. March 25, Oct. 10. Holy Thurſday, 
Bridſtock, Worc. April 23. | 


Brimwelbracks, Norf. March 3. 
Briſtol, Som. Jan 25, Jul 
34 23 


Oct, 25. 


Broadcl: '#s, Dev. May 3, 


Broad-Henbury, Dev. Dec. 11. Wiit-Tugfdey, 
Broadock, Cornw. July 25. 


Broad. ſtreet, Kent, Holy Thurſday. 


Broad-Windſor, Dorſetſh. eee | 
Brombel, Som, Nov, 12. | 


Bromley, Dev. June 29. 
Bromley, Kent, Feb. 2. ” July "75 
Bromley, Lanc. Feb. x 

Bromley, Staff. Feb. 2. Jas 28 
Bromley-pagets, Midd. Aug. 24. 


Bromyard, Heref. May 2. 
March, and Whit = 
Broughton, Eſſex, July 21 
Broughton, Hampſb. Monday after St. Peters day. 
Broughton, North. July 22. Monday before St. Peter di. 
Bruton, Som. April 2 3. Sept. 19. Coed Friday, | 
Buckingham, April 25, June 26. Monday after 12th dh 
Buckland, Kent, All Saul; day, and OY after Whitſona 


Thur ſday befors the 5th of 


. 


Bullt, Breckn. June 16, Dec. 4. 


Buntingford, Hertf. June 29, July 25. 


Burford, Oxf. June 24, Sept. 25. Sarurday before old Ms 


chackmax-day, and the Saturday following. 
Burford, Wilts, Aug. 1 


Burlington, Yorkſhh, Funda a er Aſcenſun-day. 
Burnel, Kent, Good Friday. a v. 
Burton, Lanc. March 2 5. Whit- Monday. 


Burton, Staff. June 27, July 5, Oct. 20. 
Burwell: Warw. > 10. Ran 


| Burwill, Berks, Whit-T hur (day: a 


Bury, Lanc. April 23, Sept, 19. Good Friday: 
Button-moor, wed ra Oct, 14. 
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Carington, Oxf. July 7. 


Cateſby, Berks, July 20. 


_ Chillam, Kent, Nov. 8. 


©-:xfilly, Glam. March 25, July 19, Aug. 14, Oct. 19. 
r rinily 8 | | 
*aerl1 ornw. Dec. 4. 
858 Monm. May 1, July 20, Oct. 2. IWeaneſday be- 
ore 1 aer. NF 55 Now is 
then, Aug 1, Oct. 9, Nov. 14. 
ola! a Po Mid ent Sunday, and Holy Thurſday. 
Carnarvon, July 23. 
Cacrwilly, Carmarth. Aug. I. 
Catefi id, Suff. Whit/un-Thur ſday. 


- Calne, Wilts, April 25, July 21. 


Calſton, Cheſh. Sept. 19. 

Camb, Som. Dec. 17. 

Camberwell, Surry Aug. 4. 

Camborn, Cornw. June 29, Nov. 22. 

ambridge, Aug. 15. - 

CN, Se May 15, July 7, Aug. 26. Friday 
aſter the Loth of March. | 

Campden, Glouc. July 25. 

Ca dene, Glouc. Ajh- «44508 

Canend, Oxf. Wiit-Tue/day. PE | 

Canterbur J Kent, July -, Oct. 10. IVhit-Tueſday. 

Cardiff, Clu, June 29, Sept. 19. Dec. x1. 

Cardigan, Varch 26, Hug. 15, Sept. 19, Dec. 19. 

Carliſle, Cumb. Aug. 15. Ledneſday before Eaſter, and 
firft Wednejday in June. 

Carwigs, Corpus Chriſti day. 

Caſden, Glouc. July 25. 

Caſhalton, Surry, July 1. 


Caſtle-carcy, Som. May 1, Sept. 29. Tueſday before Palm. 


Sunday. +» | | 
Caſtlecomb, Wilts, April 23. 
Caftle-Ebichen, Glouc. June 23- 


—_—_ Cufile-heath, Wilts, Minday after St. Tames's day. | 


Caſtlemain, Glouc. July 7. Nov. 12. : 
Caſile- tun, Derſ. Seturday after Holy Thur day. 
Caſtle town, Heref. July 7, 25. £19) 


= = 


Caſtor, Linc Oct. 12. | 


Catharine-hill, Surry, Oct. 2. 
Catſbotham, Monm. July 25. 
Caxton, Camb. Oct. 12 
Chaffin, Camb: Aug. 24. 


; þ |  Chagford, Dev. March 25, April 23, Oct. 29. | 
; Chalbury, Oxf. Second Friday in Lent, and ſecond Friday in 


May. | 
Challock, Kent, Oct. 8. TD | 
Chapel-heath, Glam May 2. Trinity- Monday. 
Chapel-in-Frith, Derbyſh. May 4, June 1, July 7, Oct. 
16. Af cenſion day. . ee, 
Chadel-row, Berks, Good Friday. 
Chapel- ilvas, Kent, Sept. 1. 
Chard, Som. May 3, Nov. 12. | 
Charing, Kent, April 23, OR, 25. 


Charlton, Kent, Oct. 29. 


Charmouth, Dorſ. June 29. 
Charney, Dev. Oct. 29. | 
Chatham, Kent, May 4, Sept. 19. 
Chayford, Dev. Oct. 10. OT. 
Chedder, Som. April 23, Oct. 29. | 
Chelmsford, Eſſex, May 1, Nov. 12. 


Cheltenham, Glouc. July 25. Holy Thurſday, _ 
Chepſtow, Monm. Aug. 1. Friday before the 29th of Oct. 
Cherrington, Dev. Monday aſter the 191th of September. 
Chertſey, Surry, May 3. Fir Monday in Lent. | 
Cheſter, June 24, Oct. 10. 1 
Cheſterfield, Derb. Feb. 28, May 4, 
Cheſtock, Dorſ. Oct. 10. | 
Chewinton, Som. Holy Thurſday. 


July 4. Sept. 25. 


Chicheſter, Suſſ. April 23, Oct. 10, 19. Aßb-Medneſday, 


and Whit Tueſday. 
Chidleigh, Dev. Eaſfter-Tueſday. * 
Chilhom, Glouc. July 25. 5 


Chilwark, Wilts, July 20. 
Chimleigh, Dev. July 2264. 
Chimmock, Monm. July 20. 


- 


FAI 
Chingar, Dev. Eafter-Tueſday. 
Chippingham, Wilts, May 6, June 11, Oct. 29. Dec. 10. 
Chirping, Som. Whit-Tueſday. | 
Chippingnorton, Oxf. Feb. 22. April 25, July 7, Aug. 


24, Nov. 8. Laft Friday in May, Medneſday before 


Midſummer-day, and Wedneſday after Midjummer-day. 
Chiſlebury, Som. Oct. 29. 


Chiſ»ick, Midd. July 15. 
Chorleigh, Lanc. Aug. 10, 
Chorly, Dev. Dec. 10. 
Chriſh, Dev. Oct. 10. 


Chriſt-Church, Hampſh. Oct. 18. Trinity-Thurſday: 
Chruſtum, Suſſ. Oct. 24. | 


Chudleigh, Dev. April 25, June 11, Aug. 10, Oct. 2, 

Chulbury, Oxf. Oct. 10. 

Churchingford, Dev. Jan. 25, April 27. 

Church ſtretton, Shropſh. May 3, Sept. 19. 

Cilcutton, Cornw. Holy Thurſday. 

Cirenceſter, Glouc. July 7, Nov. 8, Eaſter Tueſday, and 
Holy Thurſday. | | 

Clack, Wilts, March 25, Sept. 19. 

Clapon, Dev. Oct. 2. - . 

Clare, Suſſ. April 7, July 20. 

Clethero, Lanc. July 21, Dec. 19. 

Cliffe, Northam. April 23, Oct. 29. 

Cliffe, Suſſ. April 25, Sept. 26, Oct. 21. 

Clifton, Bed. May 3. | | 

Cobham, Surry, March 17, April , Dec. Ir. 

Cockermouth, Cumb. Oct. 10. 


_ Coghhall, Eſſex, Friday in Whitſun-week. 


Colcheſter, Eſſex, June 24, July 22, Oct. 24, Nov. 8. 
Colebrook, Bucks, April 25. 3d Wedneſday in April. 
Colebrook, Wilts, Nov. 17. 

Colgeth, Som. Dec 16. 

Colledge, Monm. July 20. 

Collingborough, Wilts, Dec. 11. 

Colmfbury, Som. Sept. 25. = 
Columpton, Dev. May 1, Nov. 8. 

Comb- Martin, Oxf. Monday before Maudlin- day. 


Comb.- Marton, Dev. Whitſun- Monday 


Combſtock, Dev. May 10. 
Congleton, Cheſh. May 1, July 1, Oct. 2. 
Cooledge, Suff. July 20, Oct. 19, _ 
Corby, Cumb. Aug: 5. 
Corfe-caſtle, Dorſ. May 1, Oct. 29. 
Cormſtock, Dev. Oct. 1. | 
Corſham, Wilts, Feb. 24, Aug. 24. 


Coventry, Warw. Nov. 1. £after-Tueſday, and Corpus 


Chrijti day. | | 
Cowbridge, Glamorg. April 23, Aug. 3, Sept. 25, 
Cowyard, Glouc. June 19, 24. Dec. 5. 
Cramborn, Dorf. Aug. 24, Dec. 17. 
Cramborn, Oxf, Aug. 24. * | 
Cranbrook, Kent, May 29, June 24, Sept. 1. 
Cray, Kent, Feb. 2. 5 5 
Crekelade, Wilts, Oct. 2. 

Tueſday in Auguſt. b 
Creſwell, Eſſex, Trinity- Monday. 


Cribby, Monm. Whit-Monday. 


Crickhowel, Breckn. May 1. 


Cromas, Oxf. July 22. 
Cromwell, Glouc. Dec. 11. 


Crookhorn, Som. Aug. 24. 

Croſcomb, Som. March 25. 

Crouch, Eſſex, May 3. 

Crowland, Linc. Aug. 24. 

Crowleigh, Lanc. Aug, 10. 

Crowley, Glouc. Aug. 244. 

Croydon, Surry, June 24, Oct. 2. 

Croyley, Lanc, Aug. 24. 

Cubley, Derb. Dec. 11. | 

Culiford, Dev. March 1, July 15. 

Culliton, Dev, Nov: 12. Dec. 11. 1 15 1 

Cullum, Cornw. Thurſday after Midlent Sunday, and Thurſ⸗ 
day after the 12th of November. "YEW © 2 


ads Curry-evil, Som. Monday after Lammas-day. F 


Cutcomb, Som. Hoy Thurſday. 


Dagenham, Eſſex, May 14. - 


34 als das 


34 Wedneſday in April, and 34 


= 
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Dalton, Lanc. Wedneſday before Lady- day. 

Danbury, Dev. Sept. 19. 

Darking, Surry, Aſcenſion- day. | 

Darland, Dirſ. Widneſday before St. Bartholomew day. 

Darlington, Durham, Eafter-Maonday, and every fortnight 
after, till Chriſi mas. 1 5 

Dartford, Kent, July 22. 2 

Dartingdon, Dev. Monday after Lammas-day. 

Daventry, Northampt. July 23, Auguſt 4, Oct. 2. Ea/ter- 
Tue day, and Whil-Tueſday. 

Deddington, Oxf. Auguſt 10, Nov. 22. 

Deeping, Wilts, Sept. 19. | 

Denbigh, May 3, July 7. Monday after Lady-day. 

Derby, Derbyſh. Jan. 13, March 27, April 7, 25, May 
9, Ju'y 25, Oct. 3. Friday in Eafter-week, and Friday 
in Whitſun-week. 

Dercham, Norf. June 22. 

Derringten, Whit- Monday. 

| Derriſs, Glouc. May 3, Sept. 25. | 

Devizes, Wilts, Feb. 2, June 24, Aug. 29, Oct. 2, 20. 
Holy Thurſday, and Trinity-Thurſday. 

Dicker, Sufſ. Holy T hurſaay. 

Different, Glam. Auguſt 10.- 

Differing-Oliwick, Glam. Auguſt 10. 

Dilton's marſh, Wilts, Sept. 24+ 

Dilverton, Som, June 29. 

Dinton, Oxf. Auguſt 12. 

Dis, Norf. Nov. 8. 

Dodbrost, Dev. Wedneſday before Palm Sunday. 

Dolgeth, Derb. Nov. 9. 

Dolidge, Dev. Good Friday. 

Dolt en, Dev. Wedneſday before Ladyday. 

Doncaſter, Yorkſh. July 25, Augult 10. : 
Dorcheſter, Feb. 2, May 22, June 24, July 22, 25. Tri- 

nity-Monday. 

Dorcheſter, Oxf. Eafter-Tue/day. LS 

Dover, Kent, July 25, Auguſt 24, OR. 2, Nov. 22. 

_ Downderry-hill, Som. Sept. 1. 

Downes, Cornw. Oc. 21. 

Downes, Dev. March 10. 

Downham, Norf. June 22. 

Downton, Wilts, April 12. | 5 e 

Drayton, Shropſh. Sept. 19, Oct. 24. Wedneſday before 
Palm Sunday. es : | 

Dryfield, Yorkſh. Aug. 15. Eafter-Monday, and Whit« 
ni 5 | | 

Dudley, Worc. July 25. 

Dulton, Dev. Dec. 1. | 

Dulverton, Som. Nov. 8. The feaſt is the Sunday after the 

nth of Fuly, and the fair begins the Monday after that. 

Dunckton, Wilts, Oct. 2. : | 

Dundogil, Cornw. Oct. 19, . 

Dunmow, Eſſex, April 25, Auguſt 15, Nov. 8. 

Dunſtable, Bedf, May 1, Auguſt 1. Abb li edneſday. 

Dunſter, Som. Whit- Monday. e | 

Dutham, March 20. 

Durſly, Glouc. April 25, Dec. 4. 


Faling, Hampſh, June 24. OD 
FEarlton, Heref. April 13, Aug. I, 
Eaſt-Brint, Som. Aug. 15. 


Eaſt-Grinſtead, Suſſ. April 16, July 15. | 


Eaft-Iifley, Berks, Feb. 24, Auguſt 15. Zqfter-Wedneſday, 


and Whit-Wedneſday. 
Eaſt-Lowe, Cornw. Feb. 2, Oct. 10. 
Eaſt-Read, Midd. Oct. 2. 1 
Eaton by Windſor, Bucks, Aſb-Miedneſday. 
Eccleſhall, Staff. Aſcenſion-day, 
Edgem-ad, Som. Sept. 19. 
Edmonſtow, Notting. Oct. 24. 
Fegleſhow, Midd. Acen ſion- day. : | 
Eglewiſbate, Shropſh. Auguſt 15. 5 
Elliſmere, Shropſh. Auguſt 15, Nov. 22. J/hit-Tueſday, 
Etmoregreen, Dorſ. Holy Thurſday. 
Elſtow, Bedf. May 3. 


Eltham, Kent, Od. 20. Palm Monday, and Whit- 


Monday. | | 
Ely, Camb. July 22, Oct. 29. 
Emlin, Worc, July 7. | 


Fowey, Cornw. May 1, 


Garſtang, Lanc. Nov. 21. 


| Green- ſtreet, Eſſex, May 11. 


CAT 


Enfield, Midd. May 1, Sept. 23, Dec. 11. G "= 
Englesfield, Suſſ. A pril 13. All 8 Fridy, 


Epping, "Eſſex, April 2, Sept. 2, Nov. 13. Wiit-T 
45 EF 


. 
Epſom, Surry, July 25. 
1 mw July 25. Holy Thurſday. 4 
velham, Worc. Feb, 2, Sept. 21. Mond 
and Whit- Monday. NE OR wen 2 Lale, 
Everly-Green, Berks, Oct. 23. 


| Everſhot, Dorſ. May 1, July 16. 


Ewell, Surry, May 1, Oct. 29. 


Exeter, Dev. July 22, Aug. 1, Dec. 17: - Ab-I/ 
and Whit- Monday. COT 7 auen 


Exmouth, Dev. Nov. 8. 


| F. 

Fairford, Glouc. June 19, Nov. 12. 

Fairſa, Cornw. July 28. 

Falmouth, Cornw. July 27, Nov. 10. 

Faifley, Wario. Monday after old Michaelmas day. 

Faringdon, Berks, Feb. 2, Aug. 24, Oct. 29. Nit. 
Tueſday. | 


Faringhay, Kent, July 13. 


Farnborough, Kent, Sept. 1. 

Farnham, Dorſ. Aug. 10. 

Farnham, Surry, June 24. Holy Thurſday. 
Fenchamſlead, Berks, Whit-Tueſday. 


Feningham, Suff. Aug. 24. 


Fenny- Stratford, Bucks, April 8. 
Feverſham, Kent, Feb. 14, Aug. 1. 
Flint, Aug. r. | 
Flower, Cheſh. Nov. 8. 
Folkeſton, Kent, June 27. | 
Folkingham, Linc. May 1. Ab-Wedneſday, 
Folkingham, Northamp. Nov. 22. 
Fordham, Eſſex, May 4. 

Foreham, Hampſh. June 29. 


Foreſham, Cheſh. Aug. 10. 


Foulneſs, Kent, July 10. OS 5k 
Sept. 21. Shrove-T; i 
Frampton, Berks, Feb. z. | gar 


Frampton, Dorſ. April 23, Aug. 24. 
Fridefwin, Oxf. Oct. 30. MO 


Fringe, Norf. May 10. 3 
Frodeham, Cheſh. Aug. 10. | 


Frodingbay, Sunday fortnight after Midſummer- day. 
Frome, Som. Feb. 24. Nov. 22. 8 
Fulſea, Cheſh. Aug. 10. 


Furfut, Cornw. July 28. 


Gainſborough, Linc. Oct. 17. Eaſter-Monday. 
Garret, Surry, July 25. | 6 : 


Gillingham, Dorſ. Sept. 1. Trinity- Monday. 
Giſborough, Yorkſh. Aug. 15, Sept. 19. 
Glaſtenbury, Som. Sept. 19. 


_ Glouceſter, March 25, June 24, Sept. 28, Nov. 28. 
 Godalmin, Surry, Feb. 2. p 


Goldzinny, Kent, July 22. 


_ Gorgan, Lanc. June 29. 


Goudhurſt, Kent, July 22, Aug. 15. 
Graies, Eſſex, May 2. Whit-Tueſday. 
Grampound, Cornw. Jan. 18, June 11. 


Grantham, Linc. Dec. 17. Fif h Sunday in Lent, 


Graveſend, Kent, Jan. 25, April 23, Oct. 24. 
Great Chart, Glouc. March 277. 
Great Torrington, Dev. April 23. 

Great Warley, Eſſex, Whit- Monday. 


Thurſday before Aſcenſm 
Giimwiby, Linc, Aug. 24. 


Grimſon, Monm. March 24 . 
Grinſtead. See Eaſi Grinſtead, and Will Grinſtead. 


Griſman, Monm. Aug. I. | 
Guilford, Surry, April 23, Nov. 22. Good Friday. 
Gunworth, Norf. Oct. 17. | bs, 
| | 7 


 Hadderfield, Suff. May 29, June 29. 


Hadderſton, Huntingdonſh. July 3. 


Haddon. See Low Haddon. | 
Ea 


3 : Helſtone, Cornw. July 9. Aug. 29, 


. | Higham-ferrers, Northampt. Feb. 24, 
igh-Beach, Eſſex, June 10. 
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adley, Suff. Oct. 10. 
1 Kent, Whit-Tueſday. 
Hadſtock, Dev. June 17. 
Haleſworth, _ Toe 29 

alifax, Vorkſh. June 24. 

Hats, Leic. Nov. 8. Aſcenſion- day. 
Halſtead, Eſſex, April 23, Oct. 29. 
3 _ Fw. r 15 

ly, Berks ril 23, Nov. 12. 

1 8 Avouſt 1. Eaſter-Tueſday. 
Hambleton, Hampſh. Feb. 2, Oct. 2. 
Hampſtead, Midd. Auguſt 1. 5 
Hampton Road, Glouc. Oct. 29. Trinity-monday. 
Hannye, Eſſex, May 1. 

Hanſlop, Bucks, May 7. 

Harbin, Norf. April 23. 

Harborough, Leic. Oct. 20. 

Hariff, Huntingd. March 6. 

Harleigh, Merion. Dec. 11. 

Harleigh, Wilts, Auguſt 10. | 

Harlow, Eſſex, Auguſt 29, Nov. 28. 
Harlow, Hertf. April 23. 

Harſley Green, Lancaſh. Whit- Monday. 


WS Hartland, Devon. Sept. 25. Eo/ter-wedneſday. 


Hartlerow, Berks, June 29. 
Hartſtone, Norf. June 24. 
Harwich, Eflex, May 1, OR. 29. 
Hateſbury, Bucks, May 7. 
Hatfield, Eſſex, July 25. 


RE Hatfield, Hertf. July 25, Oct. 29. Good Friday. 

BS Hatherley, Dev. May 10, June 11, Aug. 24, Nov. 8. 
—_ Havant, OR. 17. | : 
RE Haverford, Pembr. July 7. 8 
RS Haverhill, Eſſex, May 1, July 6, Auguſt 15. Thur/day 


after the 3d of Tuty. 

Hallen, Chell. 1 19. 

Hawkhurſt, Wilts, Auguſt 10. | 
Hay, Breckn. May 4, Aug. 1, Oct. 10. 
Headon, Yorkſh. July 16, Dec. 6. 


= Heath, Suſſ. Dec. 1. 

WE Heathing, Eſſex, Dec. 17. 

RS Hedingham, Eſſex, July 25- 
Heldzary, Dev. April 16, June 29: 
Helminſley, Yorkſh. Oct. 2. 


Helmſtone, Suſſex, 5 ih Sunday in Lent. N 
4 A . 9, Nov. 8. Two fairs, 
the two Saturdays before the 1ſt of Fanuary, Saturday be- 
fore Midlent Sunday, Saturday before Palm-Sunday, and 
Whit- Monday. | | | 
Hemingham, Eſſex, April 23, May 3, July 25, Dec. 17. 


| ] Hemſtead, Hertf. Thurſday after Trinity Monday, and ſe- 


cond Monday in September. 
Henfield, Suſſex, April 23. | | He | 
Henley, Oxfordſh. Feb. 24. Holy Thurſday, Trinity-Thurſ- 
day, and Thurſday before Midſummer day. 


I W Henley. Warw. Oct. 29. 


WE Hereford, May 19, June 20, Oct. 20. Eaſter Waneſday, 
. and Tueſday after Candlemas day. TEES 
Hermitage, Dorſetſh. Aug. 15. | 80 
Hertford, May 1, June 24, Sept. 19, Nov. 8. Saturday 
M before the 5th Sunday in Lent, e 
Ueytſbury, Wilts, May 3, Sept. 25. 


1 Hickfi-ld, Hampſh. Good Friday. 


= Hickford, Lanc. Jan. 5. 
Hide, Eſſex, Nov. 28. 
Higham, Kent, Oct. 10. | 
Higham-ferrers, Bucks, Oct. 10. 


Oct. 10, Dec. 6. 
Wriit- Monday, laſt Saturday 
in December. g 
Hish-Beckington, Dev. May 3. 
Higbdown, Suff „ 
Highworth, Wilts, Auguſt 1, Oct. 10. 

High-Wickham, Bucks, Sept. 25. 5 

Hilborough, Eſſex, April 23. | 1 
8 —— Wilts, 

inckley, eic. Aug. 15. Third Monday after Tipelſth da 
; ERS. Wilts, Feb. a. Oct.:29, Monday AA 


| Iver, Bucks, June 29. Aug. 1, 


_ Kingſton, Berks, July 25. . T0 
Auguſt 10. Eaſter- Monday. 1 


AI 


HFitching, Hertf. April 2, Oct. 24. Eafter Tueſday. 


Hithe, Kent, June 20, 

Hodnet, Shropſh. Oct. 24. 

Holding, Vorkſh. Oct. 2. 

Holdworth, Eſſex, June 29. 

Holt, Norf. June 11, Oct. 29. 
Holt-hill, Dorſ. July 22. 

Holway, Som. May 3. 

Honiton, Dev. July 22. 

Hookſnorton, Oxf June 29, Nov. 28. 
Horewood, Dev. Aug. 24. 
H-rncaltle, Linc. Aug. 10. 

Horndon, Eſſex, June 29. 
Hornſea, Yorkſh. Aug. 1, 
Horril, Hampſh. Sept. 24. | 
Horſham, Suſſ. May 3, June 24, July 27, Nov. 30. 
Hotſdon, Hertf. June 29. 

Houlſworthy, Dev. Oct. 2. 

Hoeunſi w, Middl. Trinity Monday. 

Hoxham, Yorkſh. Dec. 17. 

Hull, Yorkſh. Oct 10. 

Hungerford, Berks, Aug. 10. 

Huntingdon, March 25, July 2, Auguſt 15, Sept. 19. 
G Friday. 

Huntsfield, Som. June 29. 

Hurſt, Suſſex, May 3, June 24. 

Huthersfield, Yorkſh. May 3. 


Dec. 17. 


Janbarwick, Wilts, July 25. 

Jekleton, Camb. July 2. 

Ightham, Kent, Wedneſday in Whitſun-week, called Cox- 
comb fair. | | 

Ilcheſter, Som. July 22. Aug. 29. Monday before Pa'm- 
ſunday. . | 

Ilminſter, Som. Aug. 15. 

Ilfley. See Eaſt Iſley. 5 

Ingatſton, Eſſex, July 9, Oct. x. 

Ingham, Nor f. Trinity Monday. | | 

 Inglesfield, Lanc. Monday before Holy Thurſday. 


| Tnglefwait, Som. Monday before Holy Thurſday. 


Ipſwich, Suffolk, April 23, July 25. Good-friday. ; 


Ivingo, Bucks, April 25. 


„ K 
Kaſbuckon, Glamorg. Oct. 10. 
Kates-croſs, Eſſex, Dec. 4. | 
Katharine hill. See Catharine. SORES : 
Kederminſter, Worc. Aug. 24. Holy Thur/day and Whit- 
thurſday. _ . | 5 
Keilow, Dev. Aug. 10. | 


Kellington, Cornwal, April 23, Sept. I, Nov. 12. Tri- 


nity Thurſday and Holy Thur day. 
Kellom, Cornw. Nov. 12 

Kemſing, Cheſh. Eafter-tue/day. | 
Kendal, W:/lmor. Monday before Lady day, and Trinity Monday. 
Kenwilgal, Pemb. Aug. 10. | | 
Kerby Stephen, Meſim. Whit-monday. 


EKerton, Dev. April 30, Sept. 1. 


Keſwick, Cumb. July 22. 
Ketten, Suff. June 29, | 3 
Kettering, Northampt. Thurſday before Eafter, Thur ſday be- 
fore old Michaelmas day, and Thurſday before the 1/1 of 
anuary. | 12 | | 
Kenton, Wilts, Oct. 10. 
Kidwelly, Caerm. July 22. 


Kidwilly, Monm. Oct. 29. 


Eilgarren, Pemb. Aug. 10. 
Killingworth, Northum. Oct. 10. 
Kilmanton, Dev. Sept. 1. 
Kilnotton, Cornw, Aug. 25. 
Kimbolton, Hunt. July 22, Dec. 10. 
King's 1 Dev. July 20. 

. Kingſland, Heref. Dec. 9. 


Kingſton, Cambr. 2 23. Err 
Kingſton, Surry, July 22. Nov. 13. Palm-ſunduy, and 
 Whit-thurſday. p | 4 * N 
Kington, Heref. July 22 t. 24. Madneſday before 

Eaſter, and Whit-monday, | | . | 4 = 
| | ” Kinnow, | 


FA!“ 
Kinnow, Heref. 8 RITA 


Kenwilgat, Caerm e IIs 

Kirham, Lanc. June 24. 

Kirmar, Heref. May 1. 

Kirton, Dev. Aug. 10. 

Kirton, Linc. _ 155 

Knelms, Suff. July 1 

Kneve/tock, Eſjex, lie tueſday. 

Knighton, Radn. May 6. 

Knotsford, Cheſh. Tous 24, and 293 Oct. 295 Nov. 8. 
Whit- tueſtay. 

Kyneton, Warw. June 24, Oct. 2. 

L 


Lambard's caſtle, Dorſ. Medneſday before Midfunmer-doy 

Lamberhurſt, Kent, March 25. | 

- Lamborn, Berks, Oct. 2, Dec. 4. Vhit-monday. 

Lamorgan, Angleſea, June 29. 

Lamport, Som. June 29, Oct. 5, Nov. 27. 

Lancaſter, June 2;, Oct. 10. Palm-ſunday. 

Landaron, Lanc. Palm: ſunday. 

Landervigan, Som. July 25. 

Landibender, An;leſea, June 29. 

Landiogran, Angleſea, June 27. 

a Lanedy, Heref. Nov. 8. 

Langadock, Cacrm. Feb. 2, March 2. 

Langborn, Berks, May 1. 

Langoveth, Montg. Oct. 23. 

Langridge, Som. July 22. 

Langworth, Cheſh. Oct. 23. 

Lanibeth, Nottingh. Nov. 21: 

Lanilangle, Shropſh. Oct. 10. 

Lanport, Sem. ſecond Tueſday in Lent. 

Langſdown, Som. Aug. 10. 

Lanſon, Cornw. Wh:t-monday. | 

_ Lantham, Caerm. Nov. 8. 

Lantriſſent, Glam. May 1, Aug. 1, Oct. 29. 

Larick, Cornw. June 29, Aug. 24. 

Larwin, Glamorg. Aug. 1. | 

Lavenham, Suſl. Oct. 10. 

Launceſton, Berks, Dec. 6. 

Launceſton, Cornw. June 24, Nov. 17. 

Laurence-lidiard, Som. Aug. 10. 

Laycock, Wilts, July 7. 

Layton-buzzard, Bedf. Jan. 25, Oct. 24. 

Layton-buzzard, Huntingd. May 1. 

Lechlade, Glouc: Aug. 10. 

Ledwyn, Glamorg. Sept. 24. 

Leck, Staff. April - 3, July 17, Nov. 13. 

Leiceſter, May 1, June 24, Oct. 
ſunday. 

Leighton, Bedf. May 1. 

Lelant, Cornw. Aug. 15. 

Lemington, Hampſh. May 1, OR. 2. 

Lenham, Kent, May 26. it-mend i. 

Lenton, Notingh. Nov. 21. 

Leominſter, Heref. Feb. 2, May 2, June 29, Aug. 24. 
Nov 8. Tueſday before Midlent-ſunday. 

Lesford, Lanc. Nov. 17. 

Leſkard, Cornw. Aug. 15, Oct. 2. Shrove-monday, Hoh 

T Hu ſJaay, Monday before Palm-ſunday,' and Monday be- 
fore the 17th of December. 

Leſtwithiel, Cornw. June 29, Aug. 24, Nov. 13. 

Liverpool, Lanc. July 22. 

Lewes, Suſ. Whit monday. 

Lexheld, Suff. May 1. 

Leynord Stanley, Glouc. Saturday after St. Swoithin' 5 tas. 

Lid, Kent, July 11. | 

Lidbury, Heref. May 1, June 11, Oct. 2. Monday before 
Eaſter, Monday before the 29th of October, and af Monday 


in December. 
Lidford, Som. Aug. 1. Holy Thurſday. 
Holy Thurſday. 


IV hit-tueſday. 


hit. monday. 
10, Dec. 19. Palm- 


Lifton, Dev. Nov. 8. 
Lime, Dorſetſh. Feb. 2, May 2, Oct. 2. 
Lincoln, June 24, Nov. 28. 

Lindedin, Camb, IF hit-tueſdoy. 

Linton, Cambs. July 19. Whit-monday. 
Linton, Northampt. Aug. 4 


Litchfield, Stafford May 1, Every Thurſday after I 2th day, 


| Malpas, Cheſh. March 25 


FAI 


5 three weeks, Aſh-wedneſday, and Friday before the 8) 


November. 
Lanier, Glam, Good-friday. 
Llanibithew, Caerm. Nov. 1. 
Llanibithew, Deab. June 11, July 6. 


 Llanibithew, Card. Jan. 3, July 6. 


Llandaff, Glam. Feb. g 
Llandyſſel, Glam. Sept. 19. 
Llandyſſel, Monm. Jan. 31. 
Llanerchemith, Caerm March 24. 


IVhi:-monday, 


Llangevellegh, Glam. March 1. 


Llanginny, Monm. Jan. 7. 

Llangaranny, Card. May 15. 

Llandilovawr, Caerm. June 11. 

Llanvilling, Monm. June 17, July 17, Sept, 
Wedneſday before Eaſter, e ITS OP | 29» Oct . 

Llanwiſt, Denb. June 11. Corpus Chri 1. 

Llanydlos, Montg. July 6, Sept. 28. 

Locbyr, Shropſh. Oct. 10. 

Loddon, Norf. Nov. 21. 

Logner, Bedf. April 29. 

Longford, Dev. July 22. 

Lingner, Shropfh. Grd friday. 

Longuir, Staff. Whit-tueſday, 

Loughborough, Leic. Aug. 1, Nov. 13. 


Low-Haddon, Bedf. Oct. 29. 


Lower Knotsford. See Enotsford. 
Lowth, Linc. May 1, July 22. 
Eaſter. 
Ludgerſhall, Wilts, July 22. 
Ludlow, Shropſh. June 24, Oct. 10, 
before Eft r . 
Luton, Bedf April 23, Aug. 15. 
Lutterworth, Leic. March 22. Aſcenſion-day, Thurſday af 
12th day. | 
Lymſham, Som. July 22. 
Lynkeld Suffolk, May "© 
Lynn, Norf. Feb. 2. 
Lyſton, Dev. Feb. 2. 


Third $ undax fuer 


Dec. 3. Mandi 


Macclesfield, Cheſhire, June 11, Nov. 2. 


ae” 5-05 Montg. June 27, July 255 Oct. 6 and 1, 
ov 


Madbury, Dev. Aug. 10. 
Madrim, 22 March 4. 


Magron, Meonm. every Monday in Lent. 
Mai en-Bradley, Dev. Dec. 11. 


Maiden-Bradley, Wilts, April 25, Oct. 2. 
Maidenhead, Berks, July 22, Dec. 11. I hit-wednſday. 


_ Maidſtone, 3 Feb. 2, May 1, June , Oct. 17. 


Malden, Eſſex, March 25, July 20, N 2 
Tueſday. 


Malling, Kent, Aug. 1. 


. bit 


G:04 Friday. 35 

. pay: 25, Dec. 19. 

Malton, Yorkſh. Feb. 2, Oct. 6 | 

Malton, Wilts, Monday after Eafter. | | 

Malmsbury, Wilts, March 17 and 31, April 17, May 255 
July 25, Oct. 28. 

Mancheſter, Lanc. Sept. 20. Whit: Monday. 

Manhemot, Cornw. April 23, June 12, July 28. 

Mansfield, Nottinghamſhire, May 29, June ay: 

Marchfield, eee 


Margum, Glamire, Good Friday. 
Market-Jew, Cornw. June 11, Oct. 27, Dee. 11. Paine 


monday, Good Friday. 
Markham-Church, Cornw. Aug. 1. | 
Marlborough, Wilts, June 29, July 20, Aug. I bo 08. 25 
Nov. 22. 
Marlow, Bucks, Oct. 27. 


| Marras, Coraw. Aug. 10. 


Marſeate, Lanc. Eaſter-wedneſday. 

Martin's town, Dorſ. Nov. 22. 

Martock, Som. Aug. 10. | 

Marywick, Cornw. Sept. 19, Des. 21. 
Matenſley-green, Hampſh. Dec. 3. 
Maudlin-hill, Hampſh. July 22. 
Maudlin-hill, Yorkſh. July 22. 4 60 
May Suffolk, May 10 and 13, Nov. I 3. 3 


FAT, 


Mayling, Kent, Nov. 17. 
233 Glam. May 3. 
Medway, Bucks, Oct. 29. 
Melton-Mowbray, Leic. Aug. 

I hit-tue day. : 3 
Mere, 7 Ma 6, Auguſt 24, Oct. 10. 
Merin, N = I 3. 

her, Cornw. 10. 3 

Michiel Dean, Glouc. October 10. Eaſter-monday. 
Middicham, Yorkſh. Whit-monday. 
Middlewich, Cheſh. Oct. 29. Aſcenſion- day. 
Midhurſt, Suſſex, March 25, July 20. hit tueſday. 
Midleme, Suſſex, M hit-monday. 
Midnal, Eſſex, Oct. 2. N 
Midſummer- Norten, Samci ſ. Gord-friday. 
Milborn-Port, Som. June 5, Nov. 8. 
Milbrook, Cornw. May 1, Oct. 10. 
Milliner, Cornw. Oct 10. | 
Mi ling, Dorſ. G:d-friday, and Paim-ſurday. 
Milſon, Wilts, July 16. 
Minſter, Kent, Palm: ſunday. 
Milton, Kent, June 6. 
Milverton, Som. July 25, Oct. 10. 
Mitcham, Surry, Augult 1. 
Modbury, Dev. April 23. 
Monkton, Cornwal, Sept. 25. — HE} 
Monmouth, Aug. 24, November 22. JF hit-tucſday. 
Montgomery, March 25, May 27, Aug. 24. 
Montſorel, Leic. June 29. 
Morelidge, Som. Aug. 15. 
Moreton, Dev July 20, Dec. 11. 
Morton, Yorkſh. Nov. 17. 
Molſin, Hamp. Trinity-thur ſday. 
Mount-Bowin, Cornw. March 13. Monday after Midlent- 

and. | 
Mount's Bay, Cornw. Oct. 10. 
Mountecut, Som. April 25. 
Mounton, Glamorg. oy 3 


10. Monday after 12th days 


Ea/ler-tueſday, 


Namptwich, Chen. Aug. 24. 

Nayfland, Suffolk, Oct. 2. | | 

Neath, Glamorg. July 2, Sept 1. Tranity-thurſday. 

Nee ham, Suffolk, Nov. 8. 

Nethſtow, Som. Sept. 18. | 

Newark upin Trent, TFhit-wedneſday. . | : 

Newark, Nottingh July 22, Octob. 29. Tueſday ſeven-night 
beſere Pa!m-ſunday. | | 

Newborough, Angleſea, June 11. 

Newborough, Lance. + ept. 25. 

Newhorough, Som. Aug. 10. 

Newbridge, Oxf. March 20. Sept. 28. | | 

Newbury, Berks, Auguit 24, Nov, 8, Dec. 11. 
thw ſduy. 5 

Newbury, Bucks, June 24. 

Newcaſtle, Northumb. March 25, Oct. 29. 

Newcaſtle in Emlin, June 11, Sept. 25. | 

Newcaſtle, S aff. Aug. 1, Nov. 22. Friday after Twelfth- 

day, and Monday after Low-ſunday. 

Newent, Glouc. Avg. 1. Monday before Eaſter, Medneſday 


before M hpitſunday, and Friday after the 19th A Sept. © 


Newin, Monm. Aug. 15 

New-Inn, Rent, TWhit\un- Eve. 

Newland, Cornw. Nov. 8, 

Newmatket, Suff. Nov. 8. 

Newnham, Glouc June 11, Oct. 29. 

Newport, Glouc. Oct. 2. ' 
Newport, Flamp. IWhit-m:nday and Palm. ſunday. 

Newport, Lanc. Sept. 57. : | 

Newport, Monm. Aug. 15, Nov. 17, Corpus Chriſti day. 

Newport, Shropſhire, July 7. | 

Newport-Keams, Montg. June 16, Oct. 24, Dec. 22. 

Newport-Pagnel, Bucks, April 21, June 11, Nov. 1, and 


Þ 
Newport-Pond, Eſſex, Nov. 1 7 


Newton, Lance. Ma Aug. ot: ; | 
Ne wton-Buſhel 132 ug: 1s Sept. 29, Dec, 16. 


„Dev. „N 
in Sn ev. June 24, Nov. 17. Firſt "gy 


Newton-Peopleford, Dev. Oct. 29. 
cwetown, Montgom. June 13. 


Hy- 


7 * . dab * . 
by AK. 


FAIL. 


New-ware, Montgom. Oct. 29. 

Norſe, Dev. Gocd. fr day. 

Northall, Middieſex Sept. 27. 5 | | 

Northallerton, Yorkſhire, Jan. 25, Aug. 24, every Weds 
neſday after Chriſtmas, till June. 

Northam-Church, Lanc. Aug. 1. | rk 

Northampton, March 25, April 3, and 23, Aug. 13, and 
15, Sept. 19, Nov. 28, Dec. 19, every Fiiday from 
Chriſtmas till June. 

North Church, Hertf. Saturday before old Michaelmas-day. 

North-Curry, Som. Aug. . 

North: fleet, Kent, March 24, April 2. Eaſter-tueſday, and 
hit tueſday. 

Northill, Berks, March 25. 

Northill, Kent, March 25. 

Northleech, Glouc. June 29, 

North-Moor, Wilts, Aug. 20. 

Northmore, Suſſex, March 20. 

North-Moulton, Dev. Nov. 12. 

Nerth- Vioulton, Dory. firjt Tueſday in May. 

Northop, Dev. June 26. 

Northop-Petherton, Som. May r. 

Northſtrcet, Kent, li aſter-tueſday. 

North Taunton, Dev. Oct. 2. Dec. 17. 

Norton, Wilts, July 20. 


&” 


Northwich, Cheſh. July 22, Aug, 24, Dec. 17. 


Norwich, Norfolk, Aug. 24. 
Nottingham, Feb. 24, October 2. 
Nun-Eaton, Warw. May 3. 


 Nunny, Som Nov. 22 


Nutley, Suſſex, April 23. Good-friday. 
+03 


Oakham, Rutland. April 27. September 15: | 
Oakhampton, Dev. July 7 Second Thurſday in March, 
and firſt Tue diy in Septemi er. | 
Oakingham, Berks, June 11, Aug. 29, Nov. 12. 
Ockingdon, Berks, Thurſday before Shr:ve-tueſday. 
Ockington, Dev. May 3. Second Tueſday in March, and 
firſt Tueſday in September; firfl Wedneſday after the 11th 
% Oftober, and Wedneſday after Midjummer day. 
Odehill, Oxf. May 19. 


Odiham, Hampſh. July 7. Saturday before Midlent Sanday. 

Oreton, Rutl. Sept. 25. : 

Orford, Suff. June 24. 

Orleton, Weſtmorl. April 13. 

Ormſkirk, Lanc. Aug. 29. Whit-Minday, 

Oſweſtry, Shropſh. May 1, Dec. 11. 

Otterford, Som. Nov. 17, 

Overton, Hampſh. April 23, July 7. 

Oulney, Bucks, Feb. 14, March 25, June 29, Aug. 10. 
Eaſter- Monday. 

Oundle, Northamptonſh. Feb, 14. 


 Wiit-monday. 
Ower, Dorſetſh. Oct. 10. | 


Oxford, May 1, Aug. 24, Nov. 8. Eafter-tueſday. 


Paddington, Middl. July 26. ; 
Padom-Haſſon, Norf. Nov. 13: 

Pamphile, Dorſ. Oct. 29. 
Panſwick, Glouc. Sept. 19. 


IM bit-tueſday. 
Partney, Cornw. Sept 19. WE 


Patrington, Yorkſh. March 17. 


Peckham, Surry, Aug. 10. 
Pedletin, Dorſ. Eaſter-tueſday. 


Peddy, Som. Aug. 10. 


Pellily, Glouc. Sept. 19. 

Pembridge, Som.' May 1. 

Pemſey, Lanc. June 24. ö 

Penhall, Cornw. Sept. 25. Holy Thurſday. 

Penkridge, Staff. Oct. 4. 43 

Pennyfont, Som. Dec. 3. | 

Penrith, Cumberl. Whit-teſday, 

Penryn, Cornw. May 1, July 7. | 45 

Pang Cornw. March 5. Trinity Thurſday, and Thur /- 
day before Aduent-ſunday. | a 

Pensford, Som. Nov. 8. | 

Perlock, Som. Nov. 22. 

Perſhore, Worc. May 31, June 1. 

Peterborough, Northampt. June 24, Aug. 1, Oct. 22 

Petersfield, Hampſh. June 29, Dec. 11, 


4 A 4 J a * J 4 Peverell, 


„ 0 
* 


Peverell, Dev. Aug. 29. 


Ppdilip's-Norton, Somerf. April 27, May I. 


Piddle-town, Dorſ. Oct. 29. 
Pinchback, Cornw. July 15. 


Plimpton, Dev. Feb. 14, March 25, June 24, Aug. 1, 


Holy Thurſday. 
lint, Cornw. June 24. 

Pluckley, -Cornw. Dec. 16, 

Plymouth, Dev. Oct. 29. - Thurſday after the 29th of 
October. 

Pontefract, Yorkſh. Palm. ſunday, and Trinity eve. 

Ponterley, Hampſh. July 22. 

Pont Stephen, Hampſh. June 29, Oct. 19. Mit vued- 
neſday. 

Pont Stephen, Oxf. Nov. 8. | | | 

Pontypole, Monm. March 11, May 24, June 24, July 
29, Oct. 10, 

Pool, Derb. Nov. 12. 

Pool, Dorſ. Nov. 12. 

Porkdown, Hamp. July 15. 

Porlock, Som. June 11. 

Portſmouth, Hampſh. July 1. 

Potton, Bedf. third Tueſday in January, third Tueſday in 
July, and Goond-friday. | 

Preſcot, Lanc. Corpus Chriſti day. | 

Preſton, Lanc. June 24, Aug. 15, Dec. II. 

Preſton, Yorkſh. Nov. 8. 

Prickwell, Eſex, St. Swithin's day. 

Probus, Cornw. June 24, Sept. 17. 

Prue-Preſton, Hampſh. Dec. 11. 

Pulhely, Caern. May 3. 


Queen's-Camel, Som. Oct. 25. Trinity Thurſday, 
R 


Radnage, Bucks, June 29: Trinity-Monday. 


Radnor, Oct. 29. 
agland. Monm. Nov. 8. 


— 


Ramſbury, Wilts, May 3, Sept. 25, 


| Ranaal, Lanc. Il hit-tueſday. 


Raſon, Som. May 13. 

Ravenglas, Cumb. July 25. 

Ray, Eſſex, Trinity Monday. 

Ray/-igh, Eſſex, Trinity Monday. 

Reading, Berks, Feb. 2, May 1, June 24, July 25, 
ICT x; | | | Os 

Reculver, Kent, Sept. 19. 


Redruth, Cornw. April 21, July 23, Oct. 12, 


Rhaiadergwy, Radnorſh, Aug. 15, Sept. 25. 
Rich, Camb. all Rogation week, _ | 
Richdrel, Lanc. Nov. 8. | 
Richmond, Surry, July 7, Sept. 25. 
Rickmanſworth, Hertf. July 2. 

Ridbury, Kent, Jan. 25. 

Ridbury, Monm. Jan. 25. 


Ringwood, Hampſh. June 29, Dec. 17. 


Rippon, Yorkſh. May 1, Sept. 25. Aſcenſion day, 

Riſborough, Bucks, Good Friday. 

Rochdale, Lanc. May 3, Nov. 3. 

Rocheſter, Kent, May 19, Nov. 10, Dec. II. 

Rochford, Eſſex, April 2, Oct. 17. Mbit tuęſcday. 

Rocking, Kent, July 22. | 

Rockingham, Northampt. Sept. 19. 

Roſs, Heref. July 20, Auguſt 15, Sept. 25, Nov. 10, 
Dec. 11. Aſcenſion-day, and Corpus Chriſti day. 

Rowel, Nerthampt, Trinity: Monday. | 


 Rowland-caſtle, Berks, May 1. | | 
Royſton, Hertf. July 7, Oct. 24. Aſh-wedneſday, and 


Wedneſday in Whitſun week. 
Rugby, Warw. Aug. 10, Nov. 21. 
Ruilly, Eſſex, Trinity-monday. 
Rumford, Eſſex, June 24. | 
Rumney, Kent, Aug. . | | | 
Rumſey, Hampſh. Aug. 15, Nov. 8. Eaſter-Monday. 
Ruthwyn, Denbighſh. Oct. 1, Nov. II. 


RNye- hill, Hamp. Whit- Monday, 


Rygate, Surry, Whit-monday, and Iedueſday in Eafter- 
week, | 


Ryſton, Som. June 4. 


1 ; 


1 


Iu 


50 
Sabridgeworth, Hertf. April 23, Oct. 20. 
Sadbury, Trinity Monday. 


Saffron-Walden, Eſſex, Oct. 23. Miqdlent. ſunday. 


Sale, Kent, Whit-thurſday. 
Salford, Derbyſh. Nov. 17. I hit-monday. 


Saliſbury, Wilts, Jan. 6, March 25, Oct. 13. Fig g,, 


day in Lent, Tueſday after. Twelfth day, Mm, ;. 
Lady day, Whit-tueſday, and Thad after 5 5 
chaelmas day. | | 0 
Saltaſh, Cornw. Feb. 2, July 25. 
_— Morc. Good Friday. 
andbach, Cheſh. Eaſter-tueſday, Wedneſday in 
week, and Monday after . Ra, dme 5 ies 
Sandbury, Yorkſh. Trinity-monday, and Corpus Chriſti da 
Sandford, Dev. April 21, Aug. 29. 5 
Sandhurſt, Linc. Dec. 18. 
Sandy-chapel, Glamorganſh. Aug. 24. 
Sandwich, Kent, Dec. 4. 
Sapſhead, Hertf. April 23. 


Sawley, Derb. Nov. 12. 


Scarborough, Yorkſh. Holy Thurſday. 
Sea-Saltre, Kent, March 25. 
Seal, Glouc. July 25. 

Sedelow, Vorkſh. Aug. 10. 


Selby, Yorkſh. June 11, Aug. 1, Oct. 10. Tueſday Ger 


Eaſter. 


Sevenoke, Kent, March 3, June 29, Oct. 12, Dec. 1. 


Shaftſbury, Dorf. June 24. Saturday before Palm-ſunda, 

Sheepwaſh, Dev. April 10, Aug. 10, OR, 21. 

Shefnal, Shropſh. July 25, Nov. 2r, 

Shefford, Bedf. Jan. 12, Sept. 30. 

Shelford, Bedf. July 7. | 

Shepham, Som. Nov. 17. 

Sherborn, Dorſ. July 7, Auguſt 10. Firſt Monday ofter 
the 11th of October. 

Sherſton, Wilts, May 1, Oct. 2. 

Shipton, Worc. June 11. 


 Shirking, Midd. July 25. 


Shrewſbury, June 22, Aug. 1, Oct. 2. Wedneſdiy fir 
Aſcenſion day. 8 

Shroughton, Dorſ. Sept. 25. 

Sidland, Dorſ. Dec. 17. 

Silverton, Dev. June 24, Aug. 24. 

Sithick, Hamp. March 27. 

Sittingborn, Kent, Oct. 10. YYhit-monday, 

Sittingham, Shropſh. Oct. 2. | 

Skipton, Cheſh. July 25. | | 

Skipton, Vorkſh. Now 22. IWhit-monday, Saturday is 
Enfter week, and Trinity monday, | 

Sleaford, Linc. Fhit-monday. 

Smeath, Kent, July 2. 

Smeath, Warw. Sept. 19. 

Snide, Warw. Sept. 19. 2 

Sodbury, Glouceſt. June 24. Holy Thurſday, and the ffil 
Sunday in Lent. | 


Soham, Camb. April 28. Monday before St, Joln tie 


Bafptiſt's day. | | 
Somerton, Som. Sept. 30, Nov. 8. Third Tueſday oftr 
Eaſier, Tueſday before Holy Thurſday, aud Tueſday aft 
Palm. ſunday. | | 
Sofing, Yorkſhire, Monday before Eaſter. 
doutham, Warw. June 29. 29 | | 
Southampton, Hampſh, April 25. Trinity monday. 
Southaven, Yerkſh. Trinity monday, _ et 
Southbovoy, Dev. July 7, Nov. 8. Holy Thurſday. 
Southbrent, Som. Oct. 10. | 5 1 
Southel, Midd. Wedneſday in Eaſter week, and ſecond Had. 
neſday after the 11th of Oftober. 
South Moulton, Dev. Saturday before the 11th of June, and 
firſt Tueſday in September. 


South Petherton, Som. June 24. 


Southey, Kent, Dec. 3. 
Southwark, Sept. 19. 


Spalding, Linc. Sept. 19, Nov. 28, Dec. 17. | 


Spaſſer, Heref. April 23. 

Spilſby, Linc. Trinity Monday. ; 

St. Aberkennen, Dev. Nov. 22, 

St. Alban's Hertf, March 25, June 22, Aug. 15, Oct. 10 
| | St, Andrew 5 


i 
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St. Andrew's, Dorſ. Dec. 11. 

St. Ann's Som. June 24. 

St. Auſtel, Cornw. Dec. 11. 

St Deacons, Som. Aug. 4. 

St. Eades, Heref. Avg. I 3. ; 

+ Edes, Huntingd. Dec. 17. a | 
"3 Edmond's Bury, Suff. Oct. 2, Nov. 22. Good Friday. 
St. Faith's, Suff. Oct. 17. 

St. Germains, Cornw. May 28, Aug. 1. 

St, Giles's, 1 oe I. 

St. Tames's, Suff. July 25. | 

St. Jahns Worc. March 25. Friday after Palm-Sunday, 
dt. John's bridge, Glouc, Aug. 29. h 

Sr ſves, Cornw. Good Friday, and Saturday before Send 


Sunday. 
S t. lves, Hunt. Oct. 2. WWhit- Monday. 
| 8 | G: Lawrence, Cornw. Aug. 10. Oct. 29. 


St, Margaret's, Kent, July 20. 
St. Mary, Somerſ. Sept. 19. | | 
St, Mary-Ottery, Dev Aug. 15. Tueſuay before Palm- 
ſunday, and i riwity=tweſday. | | 
St. Mary's Pariſh, Glamor. Aug. 15. 
St. Michael's, Cornw. Nov. 8, Monday after old Michael- 
mas day. | 25 | 
St Nicholas, Glam. Dec. 17. | 
St. Pombs, Cornw. April 23, June 28. Good Friday. 
St. Stephen, Cornw'. May 1, July 20, Sept. 25. 
St. Tiddy, Cornw. May 10, Sept. 14. 
8. Tefjels, Corn. God Friday, and IT hit-turſday, 
st. inard, Miuimouilhſb. IV. hit-wedneſday. 
Stabridge, Dorſ. April 25, Aug. 24. | 
Stackpoo!, Cheſh. July 25. | 
Stafford, Feb. 26, April 22, May 3, June 29, July 30, 
OR: 2. St. Peter's u. 8 
Stamford, Linc. Feb. 6, March 26, July 25. Sunday after 
Corpus Chriſti day, and Midlent Sunday. | 
Stanaway, Eſſex, April 23. | 
St⸗andſtcad, Hertf. May 1. 
Stanes, Midd. Apiil 30. 
Stanley, Derb. Nov. 17. 
Stanton, Glouc. Oct. 24. 
W $tarſtrange, Suff. June 29. 
= »taverdale, Dev. July 25. 
= S$tavord, Som. June 11, Sept. 28. 
 Stcbbing, Eſſex, June 29. 
Steeple-Aſhton, Wilts, Sept. 19. 
Sccvenedge, Hertf. July 17. 
:tockbridge, Hampſh. June 29. Holy Thurſday. 
Stick-clear, Yorkſh. Mit- monday. | . 
ee, Yori. Saturday after the twenty-third of April. 
WF >tocknail, Cornw. May 1. | 18 7 
WF >tockport, Cheſh. March 2. Aſcenſon-day, and Corpus 
—_—_ CGr/: day. | Mee brag * | 
== >tockibury, Cornwall, July 22. 5 
= >tockton, Durham, July 7. 
= >iock-Underham, Som. April 25. 
—_— -ockworth, Linc. June 29. 
Stoke, Suff. May 1. 
cken Church, Oxf. June 29. 
_ ham, Dev. God Friday. 
9 tokefley, Yorkſh. Trinity-monday. 
Store, Staff, July 25. . 
Stonchouſe, Glouc. April 25, OR. 10. 
Stoney Stratford, Bucks, July 22. 
Stopford, Cheſh. March 12. 
Stopford, Eſſex, October 24. 
Stortford, Hertf. Nov. 17. 
Stow, Glouc. Oober 24. 
Stow, Linc. Auguſt 15, October 10. 
Steto, Monm. WWhit-Tueſday. 
dow, Suffolk, June 29. 
Stow Green, Dorſ. June 7 
JSow-Gummer, Som. April 25, Aug. I, 
| Stow-Guſſy, Som. May 3, Sept. 23. 
Srow-in-Guillam,Suff. Friday in IWhitſun-we:h, 
eee Glouc. May 7. 
Stowrbridge, Worc. March 18 Aug. 29 
Straitſtock, Dorſ. June 24. a 
Stratford, Hertf. May 1. 
4 


; Turbury, Cumb, Auguſt 15. 775 - 
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Stratford, Warw. Sept. 19. Aſcenſion- day. 


Stratton, Cornw. May 8, Nov. 8, Dec. 11, 
Stretton-Church, Shropſh. Sept. 19. 
Stroud-Water, Glouc. May 1, Aug. 10. 
Sturbridge, Camb. Sept 19. 

Sturmiſter, Dorſ. May 1, OR. 24. 


Sudbury, Suff. March 12, June 29, Aug. 24. The laſt 


Tueſday in April. | 
Sudminſter, Eſſex, Thurſday before Eaſter, and Aſcenſion day. 
Sutton, Hampſh. Nov. 17. 

Sutton, Kent, December 1. 
Swaley, Dorſ. April 25. 
Swanſey, Glam, June 11, July 2, Aug. 15, Oct. 19. 

Second Saturday in May. 

Sweaton, Durham, July 7. | | 
Swindon, Wilts, Sept. 19. Second Monday in May, and 
ſecond Monday after the 1 ” of December. 


Tallowdown, Dorſetſh. May 18, Aug. 3r. 

Talfarn-Green, Dev. Nov. 8. 

Tamworth, Staff. April 23, Oct. 24. Afh-wedne/day, 

Tangley, Hampſh. April 25, June 24. | 

Tanill, Wilts, July 26. | 

Taveſtock, Dev. Jan. 6, April 25, Aug. 29, Oct, 10, 
Dec. 11. 5 | 

Taunton, Som, June 17, July 7. 

Tedbury, Glouc. July 22. Ajb-wedneſday, 


_Tenbury, Worc. April 25, July 7. 


'Tenby, Pemb. July 20, Sept. 19. 


Tenderden, Kent, April 26. 
es Teptery, Eſſex, July 26. | 
Tewkſkury, Glouc. Feb. 24, May 3, June 11, Aug. 24, 


Oct. 10. 
Thame, Oxf. Oct. 10. Tueſday after old Michaelmas day. 
Thaxted, Eflex, Aug. 1. Sunday after Aſcenſion- day. 
Themble-Green, Glouc. July 25. 


Therſton, Warw. Sept. 19. 


Thetford, Norf. May 1. 
Thickham, Som. July 25. | 
Thern, Yorkſh. firſt Monday in Fune. 


* Thornbury, Glouc. Aug. 15. Eafter-Monday, and Mon- 


day before the 1ft of January. 
Thorn-comb, Dev. Eafter-Tueſday. 


Thorock-graies, Eſſex, May 12, June 29, Oct. 20. 
Thrampſton, Northumb. July 25. | . 8 
Thunderly, Eſſex, May 7, Aug. 4. 

Thurlor, Camb. Oct. 10. 

Thurſk, Vorkſh. Oct. 29. 

Tiddeſwell, Derb. May 3, Oct. 29. 

Tigmouth, Dev. Oct. 10. | 


Tilbury, Effex, July 25. 


Tilverton, Dev. Oct. 10. 


- Tinmouth, Dev. Oct. 10. 


Titchfield, Hampſh. May 3. | | 
Tiverton, Dev. Oct. 10. Tueſday after Trinity-Thurſday. 
Toceſter, Northampt. March 22, Auguſt 4, Oct. 29. 


Tockington, Glouc. May 9, Nov. 17, Dec. 17. 


Toriſt, Yorkſh. Oct. 29. 


©, Torrington, Dev. June 24, Oct. 10. 


Totnes, Dev. May 1, Nov. 8. . 
Tottenham court, Midd. Auguſt 4: 

Tream, Glouc. Nov. 22. | 
Treewen, Corn. Eafler-Tueſday. 
Tregahethaw, Corn. April 25, Auguſt 1. 
Tregaron, Card. Feb. 8, March 8. 


Tregony, Cornw. April 25, May 3, July 25, Sept. T, 


Nov. 17. Shrove-Tueſday. | 


Treſhevimick, Worc. July 7. 


Trewin, Cornw. Oct. 10. 

Trigney, Lanc. Nov. 17. 
Trinbury, Worc. Auguſt 15. 
Tring, Hertf. June 29. | | 
Troubridge, Wilts, July 25. 


Truro, Cornw. Nov. 30. Wedneſday after Midlant Sunday, | 


and M bit Wedneſday... 


Tuddington, Bedf. Aug. 245 OR. 10, Dee. 4. 


Tunbridge, Kent, June 24, Oct. 13. Aſ-Wadneſday, ed 
Trinity- Monday. qr FTT 
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2 Northampt. Auguſt 13. 
3 


Tuxford, Nottingh. May 1, Sept. 19. 
Twiford, Berks, July 15. 


Vahley, Staff. Sept. 24. 
Uphaven, Wilts, Oct. 29. 
Urper-Ottery, Dev. Firft Wedneſday after the 11th of Oe- 

tober. 1 
Uppingham, Rutl. Feb. 24, July 7. 
Upton, Worc. June 29. Whit-T hurſday. 
Uſk, Monm. May 1, Oct. 29. Trinity-Monday. 
Uſcom, Dev. June 29, Auguſt 30. Good Friday. 
Uttoxeter, Staff, April 25, Sept. 19. | 
Uxb:id2e, Midd. July 20, Oct. 10. 

W. 


Wadley, Berks, March 25. 

Wakeficld, Yorkſh. June 24, Aug. 10, Sept. 19. Dee. 
II. Third Thurſday in Auguſt. 

Walden, Effex, Feb. 24, March 25, July 25. 'Firft Wed 
nejday in February, and firfl Wedneſday in May. | 

Walsrove, Berks, Oct. 10. JVhit- Monday. 

Wallingford, Berks, April 5, 25, June 24, Sept. 29, 
Nov. 12, Dec. 17. Thur/day before Eaſter, and I/tt- 
Monday. 5 | 

Waltham, Berks, Auguſt 10. 

Waltham, Eſſex, May 3. Sept. 25. 

IValtham, Surry, TYedneſday in Eaſier-week. 

Waltham, Worc. Sept. 19. 

Wandſworth, Surry, Sept. 19. JFhit- Monday. 

Wantage, Berks, July 7, Oct. 17. | 

Warbridge, Cornw. May 1, June 11, Aug. 1. Oct. 10. 

Wore, Hettf. Sept. 18. 

Ware, Som. July 7. ns 

Wareham, Dorſ. April 6, June 24, Auguſt 3r. 

Warminſter, Wilts, April 11, June 24, Aug. 10, Nov. 8. 

Warrington, Lanc. July 25, Dec. 10. 

Warwick, May 1, June 24, Nov. 8. | 

Watford, Hertf. Auguſt 24. Trinity-Monday. 

Watlington, Oxf. March 25, Auguſt 24. 

Wead, Eſſex, Oct. 15. | | 

Weald, Som. July 7. | 

IVebley, Heref. Holy Thurſday, and Trinity-Thur ſday. 

Wedmare, Som. July 22. | 

Wefnor, Eſſex, Aug. 24. 

Wehington, Shropſh. June 11. ; , 

Wellingborough, Northampt. Oct. 29. Wedneſday in 
Eqſtertucet. | | 

Well:, Som. May 3, 9, June 24, OQt. 22. 

Welſh Pool, Montg. Aug. 29. 

em, Shropſh. June 29, July 2, Nov. 21. 

Wemerly, Cornw. May 8. | 

Wendover, Bucks, May 1, Oct. 2. 

Wenlock, Shropſh. June 24. 5 

ILeſthury, Iliilis, firf# Friday in Lent, and M pit- Monday. 

Weſterly, Glouc. Sept. 19. 

Weſt-Grinſtead, Suſl. Dec. 11. 

Weſt-Lows, Coraw. April 25. 

Weſtmear, Staff. Sept. 19. 

Weſton-Zcaland, Som. Aug. 29. 

Weſtram, Kent, April 22. 

Wethersfield, Eſſex, July 22. 

Wetſhap, Wilts, Nov. 17. 

Wettington, Wilts, Nov. 17. 

Wey-hill, Hampſh. Oct. 10. 

Weymer, Hampſh. Oct. 10. 

Whatley, Som. July 7, 

Whemerly, Kent, Nov. 6. 

Whilby, Dorf. Sept. 25. _ 

Whitchurch, Hampſh. Oct. 25. I bit- Monday, 

Whitehaven, Cumb. Sept. 1. SET 

Whitland, Glouc. Feb. 24, March 29. 

Whitland, Worc. Aug. 15, Sept. 19. 

Whitlegridge, Shropſh. Nov. 22. 

Wickham, Hampſh. May 9. = 

Wickware, Glouc. March 25, July 2. | 

Wigburn, Berks, March 25. | g 

Wiggan, Lane. Oct. 29. Aſcenſion- day. 

Wigmore, Monm: March 25, Ja 25. 
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Wolverhampton, Staff. ſune 24. 


Wood, Worc. Sept. 19. 


Wortham, Glouc. April 23. 


Wrinton, Som. Sept. 20. 


| Yarmouth, Hampſh. July 22. 


Yarmouth caſtle, Wilts, Oct. 3. 


- Yelland, Yorkſh. Aug. 1. 


| York, June 24, Aug. 1, Oct. 19, Nov. 13. 


F Al 
Wikon, Monm. July 25. 


Wilſcomb, Som. May 1, Sept. 2 4. 
Wilton, Wilts, April 23, Sept. 1, Nov. 12. 


IWimblitom, Surry, Monday after Lady-day, 7 
Winborn, Dorf. June 29, Sept. 14. Good Friday. 9” 
Winchcomb, Glouc. April 25, July 17. 5 | 95 
Wincheſter, Hampſh. July 22, Oct. 24. Firſt Monday in * 

Lent. 4 : YL 
Windſor, Berks, June 24, Oct. 24. Eafter-Tueſaay, 3 
Winny, Hampſh. OR. 10. 5 
Winſlow, Bucks, Aug. 10. | 8 
Winterborn, Glouc. June 29. Second Thurſday in February oY 

and ſecond T hurſday in May. ; "i 
Wiſbich, Camb. Aug. 1. JVhitſun-eve. 3 
Witham, Eſſex, Nov. 12. Trinity- Monday. bs 
Witham, Hampſh. Oct. 10. 5 


Witherall, Vorkſh. July 22, OR. 2. 

Witheridge, Dev. May 3, June 29. Wednsſdlay after the 
15th of April. 

Witney fair, Oxf. June 29, Dec. 4. Holy Thurſday, 


Witney fatute, Oxf. Thurſdzy after old Michaelmas day, and 
the next Thurſday. | 


Wodley, Som. April 23. 
Wolpi', Suffolk, Sept. 19. 


Wooburn, Bedf. July 2. 

Woodbridge, Suff. May 3. 

Woodbury-hill, Dorf. Sept. 18. 

WWoodcut, Oxf. Minday after the 16th day of November, 

Woodham-ferris, Eſſex, Oct. 10. 

Woodhurſt, Hunt. June 24. 

Woodland, Dorf. July 5. 

Woodſtock, Oxf. March 25, July 2, Oct. 2, Nor. 12, 
Dec. 17. JFhit-Tu:ſdey, and Thurſday after the 19) 7 
November. ? 

WWo:aftock fatute, the 1/1 day of October, and the next Thu 

day. | 


Wooldridge, Dorf. May 3. 


Worceſter, Aug. 15, Sept. 19. Saturday before Pain: uu. 
diy, and Saturday after Eater. 
Workſen, Dev. June 7. En 


Workſop, Nottinghamſh. March 7, Oct. 18, 
Workſworth, Derb. May 2. | | 


Wotton, Glouc. Sept. 25. 


Wotton, Som. April 23, Sept. 19. 


Wotton, Wilts, Nov. 2, Dec. 19. 


_ Wrexham, Denb. March 12. 


Wrinkley, Glouc. Oct. 29. | : 


Yadeland, Monm. July 22. 
Yarmouth, Norf. Thurſday before Lady day. 


Yarum, Yorkſh. July 22, Oct. 19. Third Thurſde in 
April, Holy Tburſday, and Thurſday after Ladj-day. 


Yminith, Vorkſh. Aug. 1. 


Yoevil, Som. Nov. 17. | 


Yſtradmerick, Som. June 21, Julyi21, Oct. 29. 


But the greateſt of theſe fairs are, Sturbridge, in Cat 
bridgeſhire, for almoſt all kinds of goods; Briſtol, Exe 
eter, and Cheſter, for cloths, and many other comm” 

dities; Wey-hill for hops, and Burford for ſheep; Dar 
tholomew-fair, London, for lean and Welch black catie 

St. Faith's for Scots runts; Yarmouth, for herring 
Ipſwich, for butter; and Shrewſbury and Bridgnorth, fr 
Welch butter and cattle. | 


According to the Engliſh laws, a fair muſt be ket 
longer than the grant, or uſe by cuſtom, will pag 
and if goods are fold after the expiration of the time, i; 
ſeller is to forfeit to the King double the value of v 
is ſold, of which the proſecutor is to have the cn 
part, The fair muſt be duly proclaimed by the yy 


— 
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the fair, when the time of its continuance muſt 
ned; the place or ground appointed muſt be 
ꝗ care is to be taken that there _ ra no 75 
ce, but an orderly keeping of it during the 

5 1 P Where there is a beaſt-fair, for 
horſes, mares, geldings, and other cattle, they mult have 
their appointed places, that ſuch people as reſort thither 
may have a certainty where to find them. One ſufficient 
erſon, or more, muſt be appointed to take toll, and 
hw the ſame place from ten in the forenoon every day 
till ſun-ſet, during the time of the fair; and in tolling, 
the perſon appointed for that purpoſe mult have before 
him the parties bargaining, upon his tolling any horſe, or 
other beaſt, and muſt write in his book the chriſtian and 
ſirnames of all the parties; alſo their dwelling-places, 
with the colours, and ſome particular marks of the horſe, 
mare, or gelding, ſo ſold or bargained for, on penalty of 
forfeiting 40 8. for every default. The toll keeper is to 
have one credible perſon, known to him, to vouch the 
horſe or mare, and teſtify his knowledge of the ſeller; 
and his name, and place of abode, mult be entered with 
that of the other in the book; together with the colour, 
mark, or price, of the horſe or mare ſold or exchanged ; 


or lord of 
ſet out; an 


of which the buyer may have a note in writing out of the 


book, reciting the contract, with the hand of the toll- 
man thereto, for which he may take 2d. | | 

If any toll-kceper ſuffer a ſale to paſs without a voucher, 
unleſs he well knows the party, he is to forfeit 5 J.; as 
alſo is every party making a falſe teſtimony, or avouch- 
ment; or every ſeller unknown, not bringing a voucher, 
and cauſing the ſame to be entered; and the ſale of the 
horſe, or other cattle, to be void. But, notwithſtanding 
ſuch vouching, if a horſe is ſtolen, and ſold in this man- 
ner, the owner, upon claiming him within fix months after 
ſealing, may redeem him at the price he was ſold for, mak- 
ing proof, by two ſufficient witneſſes, of his property, and 
that it was ſtolen ; ſuch proof to be made before a juſtice 
of peace, or the head officer or magiſtrate of a corpora- 


tion; and the price to be ſuch as the buyer upon oath 


ſhould teſtify before the juſtice he paid for him : though, 
if the ſtolen horſe is not ſold in open fair or market, and 
lawfully tolle], the right is in the owner from whom he 
was ſtole, who may ſeize or replevy him in any place 
where he finds him. | Oc ts 
For the rendering of juſtice between buyers and ſellers, 
and the redreſs of grievances ariſing therein, a court of 

pie- pouder was eſtabliſhed, by the antient laws of Eng- 
land, to be held in fairs. See Pie-pouder court. 


By the ſtatute of the 1ſt and 2d of Philip and Mary, it 


was enacted, That perſons dwelling in the country, out 
o' cities, boroughs, towns corporate, or market towns, 
ſhould not ſell by retail any woollen-cloth, linen cloth, 
haberdaſh-wares, grocery-wares, or mercery-wares, at 
any cities, borouzhs, towns corporate, or market-towns, 
except in open fairs, upon pain of forfeiting 6s. 8 d. 
and the warcs to be ſold: provided that this act ſhould 
not be hurtful to any that brought thoſe commodities to 
thoſe places, to be ſold by wholeſale. See Market. 
FAISANS, or P/zaſants An ifland made by the river 
Bidoſſa, which ſeparates France from Spain, ſituated in 
I deg. 30 min. of W. Jon. and 43 deg. 25 min. of N, lat, 


which iſland has been the ſcene of ſeveral treaties between 


France and Spain, particularly in 1659. | 
FALKENBURC?, or Faucmberg. A port-town of Sweden, 


in the province of Gothland, fituated in 13 deg. of E. 


lon. and 57 deg of N. lat. See Sweden. 
FALL, or Foll. A ſmall copper coin current in Egypt, 
worth about 3-20ths of a penny ſterling; but the Turks 
_ call it mangur, | ; ' 
FALMOUT#H. A port-town of Cornwall, ſituated in 5 
deg. 30 min, of W. lon. and 50 deg. 15 min. of N. 
lat. on a fine biy of the Engliſh channel, the entrance 
whereof is well defended by forts, and the town has very 
Jately, from an obſcure place, become one of the moſt 
flouriſhing ſea-ports in the weſt of England. ; 
FALSTER. A little iſland of Denmark, ſituated in 12 
deg. of E lon. and 55 deg. of N. lat. near the entrance 
of the Baltic, and ſouth of Zealand, from which it is 
ſeparated by a narrow.t reight. See Denmark, | 


FAMAGUSTA. A city of Aſiatic Turky, ſituated in 


FAR 
356 deg. of E. lon. and 35 deg. of N. lat. at the end of the 


iſland of Cyprus, anciently a ſtrong ſea-port town of great 
trade ; but the harbour is now choaked up in ſuch a man- 
ner as to admit of no ſhips of burden. See [urkþ iſlands, 

FAMINE Pert. A fortreſs ſituated in 80 deg. of W. lon. 
and 54 deg. of N. lat. on the N. E coaſt of the ftrei_hts 
of Magellan, where the >paniſh garriſon periſhed by fa- 
mine, and therefore it has been ever ſince deſerted. 

FAMIS, is a term uſed at Smyrna, where what they call 
the famis gold cloths, is one of the ſorts of ſtuff mixed 
with gold ſent from Europe. 

FAN. A machine uſed to raiſe wind, and cool the air by 
agitating it; though, among Europeans, and particularly 
in England, it is more properly a toy, bein more conducive 
to ornament than utility. The cuſtom now prevalent amon 
the ladies of wearing fans, was borrowed from the inhabi- 
tants of the eaſtern countries; where the intemperate 
heat of the climate renders the uſe of fans, and umbrellas, 
almoſt indiſpenſible : but at preſent, what is called a fan 
among Europeans, is a thin ſkin, or piece of paper, taffety, 


or other light ſtuff, cut ſemi-circularly, and mounted on 


ſeveral little ſticks of wood, ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, or the 
like; the ſticks being uſu.lly provided by the cabinet 
makers or toymen, and the fan-painters plait the papers, 
paint, and mount them. The common painting is gold 
leaf, applied on a filvered ground, both prepared by the 
gold-beaters ; though ſometimes they paint on a gold 
ground, but it is rarely, moſt true gold being too dear, 
and falſe too paltry. The Italian mounts are moſt in 
. requeſt ; but a great part of the fan mounts are engraved, 
and afterwards coloured, which is a great diſcouragement 
to any improvement in that branch of trade in England. 
Fan-maker, is a perſon whoſe trade conſiſts in making of 
_ womens fans. | | | 
FaN-makers company of London, was incorporated by letters- 


patent of the 8th of Queen Anne, dated the 19th of 


April 1709, by the appellation of The maſter, wardens, 

. affiſtants, and ſociety of the art or myſtery of tan makers. 
in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and twenty 
miles round the ſame; which is a company conliſting of 
a maſter, 2 wardens, and 20 aſſiſtants; bo they have 
neither livery or hall. ; 5 


F Ax painter, is a perſon who paints fans; which is a buſi- 


_ neſs that requires no great fancy, nor much ſkill in draw- 
ing or painting, to make a workman; a glare of colours 
being more neceſſary than a polite invention. | 

FANAM. A ſilver coin current in different parts of the 
Eaſt Indies, particularly along the coaſt of Coromandel, 
from the Cape of Comorin to Bengal; as alſo in the iſland 
of Ceylon, though not ſtruck there; being worth about 
3d. ſterling. | 
FANEGOS. 


A corn-meaſure uſed in Portugal, 15 of 
which 


make the muid, or about three Engliſh quarters. 


 FANEQUO, or Fannaque. A corn-meaſure uſed in ſome 


towns of Spain, particularly Cadiz, St. Sebaſtians, and Bil- 
boa ; being the ſame as the fanegos of Portugal, weigh- 
ing by heap 1 44 lb. and by ſtroke 99 Ib. Engliſh. 
FANGOT. A pack, or parcel of goods from the Levant ; 
from one to three hundred weight. 
FANO. A ſmall weight uſed at Goa, and in ſome other 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, for the weighing of rubies, being 
about two caracts. SES? | 


 Fano is alſo a port-town of Italy, fituated in 14 deg. of E. 


lon. and 44 of N. lat. on the gulph of Venice, and ſub- 
ject to the pope. See Italy. | | 
FANTI, is a term at Venice for the clerks, or factors, of 
the college of commerce, by whoſe intervention merchants 
make proteſts of bills of exchange. | 7 
FARATELLE. A weight uſed in ſome places of the 
Eaſt Indies, being about 1 1b. 16 oz. avoirdupoiſe. 
FARDEL. A bundle, or packet, ſuppoſed commonly leſs 
than a regular pack or bale. | "3: 
FARDOS. A ſilver coin current at Bantam, in the iſland 
of Java, worth about 10d. ſterling ; and the fardos is alſo 
a money of accompt. MES OI Rap 
FARE. - A voyage, or paſſage, or the money paid for paſ- 
ſing by water, or carriage by land. See Waterman, 
Coach, Carmen, and Carriage. 5 


FaRE of Meſſina, The ſtreight between Italy and Sicily, 
being about 7 miles broad. 3 5 


FAT 
FAREWEL Cape, or Cape Farewe!. The moſt ſoutherly 


romontory of Greenland, at the entrance of Davis's 
reights, being ſituated in 50 degrees of W. lon. and 60 


deg. of N. lat. See Denmark. a 

FARM. A certain portion of land occupied in tillage, ei- 
ther of a perſon's own, or rented, or leaſed, from ſome 
lord, or proptietor, at a certain rate, by the year; to 

which there is a houſe or habitation belonging; alſo the 

equivalent paid to a prince for the income or amount of 
fome duty or exciſe upon commodities imported or ex- 

ported: thus the duties in France are lett to farm, and the 
duty of exciſe in Scotland is farmed for 33,5001. a year. 

FARMER. One who rents of occupies mmſeltf in tilling 
and improving land, in order to its producing corn; as 
alſo in breeding cattle ; likewiſe one who rents the cuſ- 
toms, duties, or exciſe, of a place or kingdom. See 
Agriculture. 0 | 

FARO. A cape on the north-eaſt point of Sicily, fituated 
at the entrance of the ſtreight between the continent of 

Italy and Sicily. See Pharos. 

Faro. A ſea- port town of Portugal, in the province of 
Algarva, ſituated in 9 deg. of W. lon. and 36 deg. 50 
min. of N. lat. See Portugal. 

Faxo. See Ferro. 


FARRAGO. A jumble or mixture of ſeveral forts of grain 


together. | 
FARRIER. A perfon whoſe office is to ſhoe horſes, and 
cure them when diſeaſed or lame. | 
FARRIERS company of London, was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 25th of Charles II. dated the 17th of Ja- 
nuary 1673, by the ſtyle of The maſter, wardens, aſ- 
ants, and commonalty of the company of farriers, 
London; which is a fraternity conſiſting of a maſter, 
3 wardens, and 24 aſſiſtants, with 76 liverymen, who pay 
a fine of 51. at their admiſſion; but they have no 
" hall, where they may treat of their affairs. 5 
FARTHING, A fmall Engliſh copper coin, amounting 
to one fourth of a penny, which was antiently called 
fourthing, as being a fourth of the integer or penny. 
See Coin, and Money. | 5 


ASHION, or Made, is a term uſed among artificers, for | 


the trouble, time, and labour employed in a piece of work; 
particularly any ſilver or gold utenſil, inſtrument, toy, or 

the like; for it is by the faſhion that the wages or ſalary 
of the workmen is . e | 

Tybe term faſbion is alſo applicable to new ſtuffs, which 

pleaſing by their colour, their deſign, or their manufac- 


ture, are firſt eagerly ſought for, but give way in their 


turn to other ſtuffs that have the charms of novelty. 
The word faſhion is therefore uſed with regard to every 

particular that enters the commerce of wool, and filk, 
either for cloathing, ornament, or furniture, or even 


things in no reſpect relative to commerce. Thus, it is 
aid, the colour of this cloth is the faſhion ; this damaſk 


is a new faſhion; this deſign is new, but the faſhion 


will not continue long; theſe points, theſe laces are 


now the faſhion. 


A ſtuff is ſaid not to be in faſhion when there is no call 


for ite 4 | 
It is certainly advantageous for a tradeſman to invent new 
_ faſhions of ſtuffs, or ſilks, if he can have a prompt fale for 


them; but it is dangerous for him to encumber himfelf with 
an abundance of novelties, which may eaſily become ſhop- 
keepers, or which he is obliged to ſell very often at a 


conſiderable loſs, either by à ſudden change of faſhion, 
or by public mournings, which ſometimes happen when 
leaſt expected. 5 ack 1 
FAs Hlox- pieces, in the ſea - language, are two pieces of tim 
ber, which form the breadth of a ſhip, at the ſtern, being 
the outmoſt timbers of the ſtern on each ſide, except aloft, 
where the counters are. See Stern. 


. FAT. A white and unctuous matter, found in feveral 


parts of the bodies of animals. 
'Tho' it may ſeem that the different forts of fat are of no 


"great utility in trade; yet there are ſome, which rendered 


And elarified, make a part of the druggiſt's trade; ſome 


being uſed in medicine, and others in the manufacture of 


candles, or in the preparation of certain forts of leather, 
under the name of tallow. See Tallow. | 


FAT, A ſea- term, denoting the ſame with broad: thus, | 


if the truſſing in, or tuck of 2 ſhip's quarter, un 
ter is deep, der ſay, ſhe hath a e * 
Far, or Vat, alſo expreſſes a large wooden veſſel, which 
among brewers and malſters, is uſed to meaſure abit 
expedition, containing a quarter, or eight buſhels. a 
FArT, is likewiſe a veſſel, or pan of lead, uſed in makin (al 
FATHOM. A long meaſure, containing fix feet * 
from the utmoſt extent of both arms, when ſtretched — 
a right line. N : 
The fathom is principally uſed at fea, in eſtimating th 
lengths of cables, and other ſhip-ropes, with the debits 
and ſoundings of the ſea : though it is alfo uſed in mines, 
quarries, wells, and works of fortification. But there * 
three kinds of fathoms, accommodated to the different 
ranks of veſſels: the firſt, which is that of men of war 
contains fix feet ; the middling, or that of merchant-ſhij, 
five feet and a half; and the ſmall fathom uſed in fluyts, 
flyboats, and other fiſhing veſſels, only five feet. ; 
FATHoM, is alſo uſed in feveral countries, particularly Tra} 
for the common yard, or ell, whereby things are ordinari, 
Meaſured in commerce; in which ſenſe it is more com- 


8 called brace, from braccio, an arm. 
FAU 


N, or Falton. A ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe 
diameter is 2 1 inches; weight 750 pounds, length) 
feet, load 2 x pound, ſhot 2 + inches diameter, and 2 
pound weight. See Cannen. . 
FAUCONET, or Faulconet. A very ſmall piece of ord- 
nance, whoſe diameter at the bore is 2 f inches, weight 
400 pounds, length 6 feet, load 1 4 pound, fhot ſome- 
thing more than 2 inches diameter, and 1 5j pound weight, 
See Cannon, and Ordnance. e 
FAVOUR, in commerce, fee the article Grace. 
FAYAL. One of the Azores, or weſtern ifles, ſituated 
in the Atlantic ocean, in 31 deg. of W. lon. and zo dee, 
15 min. of N. lat. See Azores. 


 FAYALLE. A money of accompt ufed in Japan, about 


the value of 8 s. ſterting, 

Since the year 1685, the Dutch were allowed to bring 
to Japan, to the amount only of $500,000 fayalles of 
merchandiſe; which is, however, common to them with 

the Chineſe, Siameſe, and other Indian nations who trade 

+ there, whoſe cargoes have likewiſe been fixt at a certain 
number of fayalles. See Japan. | | 

FAYANCE, or Fayence. A kind of fine pottery made of 
varniſhed earth, or rather enamelled; ſo called from 

Fayance, a town of Italy, where it was firſt invented. In 
the cabinets of the curious, fayances are met with painted 

dy the moſt celebrated painters, particularly by Raphael, 
and Julius Romanus, which renders them of an extraor- 
dinary price and rarity. See Porcelain. 

FEATHER. That part of birds which covers them, and 

enables them to fly. The feathers of birds make a con- 
ſiderable article in commerce, particularly thoſe of the 
oftrich, heron, ſwan, peacock, gooſe, and other poultry, 

for plumes, ornaments of the head, filling of beds, and 

_ writing-pens. See Plumes, and Down. | 


FE ATRHER-edged boards, and Planks, are thoſe which are 


thicker on one ſide than the other. 


* 


FEE, fignifies a reward, or ordinary due, given a perſon 


for the execution of his office, or the performance of his 
part, in his reſpective art or ſervice: thus the lawyer and 

phyfician are ſaid to have their fees, or conſiderations for 
the pains taken with the client or patient. | 


Fees, alſo denote fettled perquiſites or allowances paid to 


public officers, by perſons who have buſineſs with them; 
particularly among the officers of the cuſtoms, for whoſe 
fees on importation and exportation, entry and landing, 
See Cuſtoms.  _ 15 ET. i 
No fee is to be paid in Great Britain for foreign coin 
and 'bullion inwards and outwards: nor for diamonds, 
precious ſtones, jewels and pearls, inwards and outwards: 
nor for fiſh by Britiſh ſubjects, in Britiſh ſhipping in- 
wards, outwards, or coaſtwiſe. There is alſo none 
be paid for goods under the value of 5 1. in the book of 
rates, paying for ſubſidy 5 8. or leſs: nor for com ex- 
ported; nor for debentures,” for corn, fiſh, fleſh, gun- 
powder, and ſalt : nor for the premium on naval ſtores: not 
for any entry, warrant, debenture, certificate, or \cocktt, 
in relation to the +5 or 5 ſubſidies only, upon W 
2 | 1 IS N 
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31. for each duty; 4 to his Majeſty, and 3, beſides 
coſts of ſuit to the party grieved : nor for paſſing of de- 
bentures for goods chargeable 'with any additional duties, 
more than was before payable for debentures for repayment 
of the half ſubſidy ; nor any fee for any oath adminiſtred 
upon the act of the 4th and 5th of Will. and Mary: nor 
for debentures, certificates, or payments, for the bounty 

iſh linen. Wy : 

In * cuſtoms of London there are the following rules. 
Goods not paying n whether inwards or out- 
wards, to pay but half fees. a 
wr For bates ; So grain, meal, and other goods, which 
may be exported free, carried to or from any place within 
ale + the port of London, to be only 38. 5d. and ſuch goods 
* to paſs by tranſire, without cocket or bond. 
a For corn not exceeding 50 quarters, or hops not exceed - 

ing 50 bags, to be only 18. 83d. TRL 

For a cocket or certificate outwards, to be paid in one 

ſum to the officer granting the ſame. 85 

In other ports than London, to be ſuch as were taken in 

the 4th year of the reign of Jac. I. till otherwiſe ſettled 

by parliament. - 5 7 

In any port, payable by 12 Car. II. or by any law ſince, 

to the officers of the cuſtoms in Great Britain, confirmed 
and continued till altered by parliament. | 


poſt-entry, when the cuſtom is under 5 s. nothing; ex- 
ceeding 5 s. and under 40s. fix pence; above 40 s. the 
ſame fees as for the prime entry. But one fee to be paid by 
Britiſh, for all the goods entered at one time in one ſhip, 
tho” the duty is diſtributed into ſeveral offices. | 
The merchants are to pay for weighing all goods ſhort- 
entered above 20 s. cuſtom; and for opening all goods 
ſhort-entered above 10 s, cuſtom ;z but if duly entered, 
not to be at any charge. | | 
FEET. See For  _ Ms | 
= FELIN. A ſmall weight, uſed by French goldſmiths, and 
| coiners, weighing 74 grains: the pound mark being com- 
poſed of 640 felins. Tn . 
FELLMONGER, or Felt-monger. A perſon whoſe buſi- 


on, from the country people; and in ſelling the ſkins 


ſtaplers. 


is a rule of great uſe in ballancing accompts among mer- 
chants, and owners of ſhips, where a number of perſons 


putting together a general ſtock, it is required to give 


every one his proportional ſhare of his loſs or gain. The 
baſis of fellowſhip is only a repetition of the golden rule, 
which fully anſwers all queſtions of that kind : for, as the 
whole ſtock is to the total thereby gained or loſt, ſo is 
the particular ſhare of every man to his proper ſhare of 
loſs or gain: wherefore, the ſeveral ſums of money of 
every partner are to be gathered into one ſum,” for the 
firſt term ; the common gain or loſs for the ſecond ; and 


partners. . | 4 


of ſtock contributed by each perſon is alone conſidered, 


any of their monies were employed: and the latter is, 
where the time wherein the money was employed enters 
into the accompt. = 8 
FELLOWSHIP-porters. See Porter. os 
FELOURS. A copper coin ſtruck at Morocco, 8 of 
which make a blanquil, or about 2 d. ſterling. 2 
FELT. A kind of ſtuff, either of wool alone, or of wool 
and hair, neither ſpun, croſſed, nor wove; but deriving 
all its conſiſtence from its being wrought, filled with lees 


Abd ſize, and afterwards faſhioned on a block or mould 


Payable to the officers of the cuſtoms in any port. For a 


neſs conſiſts in buying ſkins of all ſorts, with the wool 
dreſſed to glovers and others, and the wool to the wool- 


FELLOWSHIP, Company, or Partnerſhip, in arithmetic, 
ſerjeants at mace, and other officers, 


the ſhare of every particular man for the third; when the 
golden rule is to be wrought ſo many times as there are 


But there are two caſes of this rule, the one without, and 
the other with time: the former being where the t 


without any particular regard to the length of time, that 


F E N 


FerT-makers, or hat- makers company of London, was an- 


tiently a branch of the company of haberdaſhers; but 
they applied in the year 1576 for an excluſive charter, 
in which, oppoſed by the haberdaſhers, their endeavours 
proved abortive z however all diſputes were at laſt happily 


adjuſted, and the felt-makers, by letters- patent of the 


2d of James I. dated the 2d of Auguſt 1604, were incot- 
porated by the name of "The maſter, wardens, and com- 
monalty of the art or myſtery of felt-makers of London : 
which is a fraternity governed by a maſter, four wardens, 
and 25 aſſiſtants, with a livery of 60 members, who at 
their admiſſion pay a fine of 5 l. each; but have no hall 
to manage their affairs in. 


FELT -monger. See Fell- monger. 
FELUCCA, or Felucco. A little veſſel with fix oars, not 


covered, and much uſed in the Mediterranean ; which 
has this peculiarity, that the rudder may be applied either 
in the head or ſtern, there being diſpoſitions in both to 


receive it; and for ſize it may be compared to a ſloop or 


ſhaloop: | 


FEMERIN. A little iſland in the Baltic ſea, ſituated in 


11 deg. of E. lon. and 54 of N. lat. being near the 
coaſt of Holſtein, and ſubject to the ſovereign of that 


dutchy. See Germany, and Denmark, ; 


FEN, in geography, a kind of lake, or rather moraſs; of 


which there are two ſorts: the one of a boggy con- 


| ſiſtence, compoſed of water and earth intermixed, ſcarce 


firm enough to ſuſtain the tread of a man; and the other 
are pools, or collections of water, with pieces of dry 
Jand raifed here and there, above the ſurface thereof : the 
former kind neither receiving or emitting any river ; but 
the latter are frequently the heads or ſprings of rivers. 

Several of theſe fens in England have of late years been 
undertaken to be drained : but the moſt remarkable is 


that called the great level of the fens, lying in the counties 


of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Northampton, and Hun- 
tingdon, conſiſting of 95,000 acres: for the undertak- 


ing whereof, William Earl of Bedford, and his adyen- 


turers and participants, their heirs and aſſigns, were in- 
corporated by an act of parliament paſſed in the 15th year 
of King Charles II. by the name of The governor, baiſiffs, 
and commonalty of the company of conſervators of the 
oreat level of the fens; which corporation was to conſiſt 


of one governor, fix bailiffs, twenty conſervators, and 


commonalty, who were to appoint a regiſter, receiver, 
y this act, the 

company was enabled, without licence of mortmain, to 

purchaſe hereditaments, not exceeding 200 l. per annum; 


and the governor, bailiffs, and conſervators, or any five 
them, whereof the governor or bailiffs to be two, might 


lay taxes upon the whole number of acres, and levy the 


ſame, with penalties for non-payment, not exceeding a 


third part of the tax, in order to the preſervation of the 

whole. The act alſo declared, that all conveyances by 
indenture of any part of the ſaid 95, ooo acres, entered 
with the regiſter, ſhould be of equal force as if the ſame 


were for conſideration of money, enrolled within 6 months 
in the courts of record at Weſtminſter ; and no convey- 


- ance of, or charge upon the ſaid 95909 acres, except 
S 


leaſes for ſeven years or under in poſſeſſion, ſhould be of ; 
force but from the time it ſhould be entered with the re- 


giſter; the entry whereof. being endorſed by the regiſter 
upon ſuch conveyance or charge, ſhould be as good in law 


as if the book of entries was produced. It was alſo 


_ enacted, that the company ſhould annually elect a new 
#6 e bailiffs, and conſervators; provided that none 


ould be capable to be governor or bailiffs that had not 
400 acres, nor to be a conſervator without 209 acres ; nor 


ſhould any of the commonalty have a voice in elections 


that had not 100 acres. 


: * * 


FEN, in the ſea-language, imports the ſame a8 defend; 


whence the phraſe of fending the boat, that is, ſavi i 
from being daſhed againſt the rocks, the ſhore, or the fide = 


hay of fire and water: caſtors, camels, and coneys 
air, with ſheeps wool, being the moſt uſual ingredients 


of felts ; and hats of all kinds are the 
b ; e the works t : 
cipally employed in. See Ha. 3 25 ai 


EL T-2r@ter, or Hatter, i * 5 — 
Ace is perſon whoſe trade conſiſts in 
the manufacture of hats. See Hat. 2 | 


of the ſhip: hence alſo CCC 
| FENDERS, any pieces of old cable · ropes, ot billets of 


wood, hung over the ſide of the ſhip to fend, or keep 
other ſhips from rubbing againſt der. 2 8 
FENIN. A ſmall coin, or money of l ne 
FENNEL, or Fennel. ſeed, a longiſh ſtriated ſa 


one 


. 


„ flat on 


F E R 
one fide, and roundiſh on the other; of a ſweetiſh taſte, 
not unlike that of anniſe ſeed, and makes part of the 
commerce of the druggiſts and apothecaries. 
Fennxt-water, is a ſtrong water, or brandy, made of the 
' "ſeeds of fennel, incorporated with liquorice, brandy, and 
white-wine, which are diſtilled together; to the eſſence 


\ whereof are added ſpirit of wine, ſugar, and ſweet al- 
monds. 


FENUGREEK, Fænum Gramm, or Fenigreet, a medici- 


nal plant, thus called becauſe anciently brought from 
Greece ; though now cultivated in ſeveral parts of Europe. 
Its ſtem is about a foot high, its leaves ſmall, and diſpoſed 
ſomewhat like thoſe of trefoil, yielding a little white 
flower, from whence ariſes a long pointed pod, not un- 
like the horn of a bullock in ſhape ; the grain, or ſeed, is 
incloſed in this pod, which bears the name of the plant, is 
leſs than muſtard-ſeed, very hard and ſolid, of a triangu- 
lar form, and a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, being of a yel- 
low gold colour when new; but when kept it is ruddy or 
brown. | 
The French, beſides the uſe they make of this ſeed them- 
ſelves, ſend conſiderable quantities of it to Holland, and 
other countries. | 
French dyers uſe it for the ſcarlet dye; and phyſicians 
order it in decoctions and cataplaſms ; given to cattle, 
particularly horſes, it creates an appetite, and fattens 
them. The good choice of it conſiſts in being new, 
plump, and of a high gold colour, 


FEODER, or Fuder, a liquid meaſure uſed in Germany, 


and reckoned to be a cart load drawn by two horſes; 
two feoders and a half make the roder; ſix awms the 
feoder ; twenty fertels the awm; and the awm the + of 
an Engliſh ton. But, tho' the feoder is the common 
meaſure of Germany, its diviſions, or diminutions, are 
not the ſame every where ; and it may be faid that the 
likeneſs is wholly in the denomination. - | 
FERABATH. A port-town of Perſia, ſituated on the 8. 
coaſt of the Caſpian fea, in 50 deg. of E. lon. and 38 
deg. of N. lat. See Perſia. | dre IT 
FERANDINE: A light ſtuff, whoſe intire warp is of 
filk ; but the woof of wool, hair, thread, or cotton: the 
uſual length of a piece being from 60 to 70 ells. 
FERMO. A port-town of Italy, ſituated in 15 deg. of 
E. lon.” and 43 deg. of N. lat. on the gulph of Venice, 
and ſubject to the Pope. See [taly. | 


FERNAMBUC, or Fernambucca, a port-town in Brazil, 


from whence the Portugueſe receive conſiderable cargoes 
of Brazil wood, and other commodities. - See Portugueſe 
America. | A955 £7. 
FERNANDO, or Juan Fernando, a little uninhabited iſland 
in the Pacific ocean, ſituated in 83 deg. of W. lon. and 
in 33 of S. lat. being 300 miles W. of St. Jago, in the 
province of Chili, in South America. This iſland is 
- viſited by all European ſhipping frequenting the South 
Sea, on account of its harbour, and the fruits, herbs, and 
other freſh proviſions, they meet with there; which were 
of ſingular ſervice to Lord Anſon in the year 1741, when 
he put in there to repair his ſhattered ſhips, and recover 
his fick men, after effecting the tempeſtuous paſſage of 
Cape Horn. FA N | 


' FERNANDO-PO, is an ifland ſituated in 10 deg. of E. 


lon. and 3 deg. of N. lat. near the mouth of the river 
Cameron, on the coaſt of Africa, and ſubject to the 
Portugueſe. See St. Matthew. | Rc. 
FERRET. A fort of filk ribband, uſed by women to 
+ bind the bottom of their garments, and for ſtrings to tye 
- them. . | | | | 
FERRO, the moſt weſterly of the Canary iſlands, ſituated 
in 19 deg. of W. lon. and 28 deg. of N. lat. where the 
firſt meridian was lately fixt in moſt maps; but now 
every kingdom almoſt makes its own capital the firſt me- 
ridian, as the Engliſh do London. See Canary Iſlands. 
FERRO, or Fare, is alſo a name given to ſome little iſlands 
ſituated in the Northern ocean, in 7 deg. of W. lon; and 


56g deg. of N. lat. 200 miles N. W. of the Orcades, and 
as many 8. E. of Iceland, ſubject to Denmark. See 


Daniſb Iſlands, under Denmark. | 
FERROL. A fea-port town of Spain, in the province of 


Galicia, ſituated in 8 deg. 40 min. of W. lon. and 43 


&. 
, 3 .# ö . 


* 
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deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on a bay of the Atlantic ocean 
See Spain, oye 7 

FERRY. A place in a navigable river, where a large flat 
bottomed boat plies to carry over any perſon or thin : 
whether waggons, coaches, or horſes. 85 

FERTEL, or Schreve. A German liquid meaſure, contain. 
ing 4 maſſes, 24 fertels making the awm, or g of an 
Engliſh ton. It is alſo a corn meafure, containing the 
fourth part of a buſhel ; but uſed ſcarce any where except 
in Brabant. | ; 1 F 

FESCHAMP. A port town of France, in the province of 
Normandy, ſituated in 25 min. of E. lon. and 45 de 
46 min. of N. lat. on the Engliſh channel. See / Sq 

FETCH. A term in the ſea-Janguage, for ſailors, in the 
chaſing or purſuing of a ſhip, called fetching her up; and 
in trade over-reaching, or charging more than one ought 
is called fetching. ITT x 

FETMENT. A ſmall copper coin, current in ſome parts 
of Germany, worth about a farthing. 

FEVERSHAM. A port-town in Kent, oppoſite to the 
Iſle of Sheppey, and 7 miles W. of Canterbury, being 
a member of the cinque ports. | 

FEWEL. See Fuel. : 

FEZ. The capital of the empire of Fez, and Morocco, 

in Africa, ſituated on the river Cebu, in 6 deg, of W. 
lon. and 33 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. See Morocco. 

FIASCO. A liquid meaſure uſed in ſome towns of Ttaly, 
making about the Engliſh pint, or flaſk, 

FICTITIOUS Exchange. See Exchange. 


FID, in ſhip-carpentry, is an iron or wooden pin, made 


conical or tapering, to open the ſtrands of ropes that are 
' ſpliced or faſtened together; alſo the top-maſt that beats 
in upon the cheſs-trees. | 


FIDA, or Midab. The capital of a territory of the ſame 


name, on the ſlave coaſt of Guinea, in Africa. See Guinea, 


FIDDLE. The molt muſical common inſtrument now in 
_ uſe; called alſo a violin. By 
FIG. A ſoft, ſweet, delicious fruit, the produce of a tree 
of the ſame name, being of ufe in medicine : but there 
are ſeveral kinds of figs, chiefly denominated from their 
colours, which are white, black, purple, green, and 
ruddy ; the white being eſteemed the beſt, and the black 
and white coloured the worſt, 5 
The beſt figs are the produce of Italy, Spain, and the 
| ſouthern provinces of France; though the iſlands of the 
Archipelago yield figs in great abundance ; but they are 
much inferior in quality to thoſe of Europe. See God 
inn n 
FIGIE-CAQUE. A Chineſe fruit, making a part of their 
trade to Siam. 3 1 | 
FIGURE, in the manufactures, is applied to the various 
deſigns repreſented, or wrought on velvets, damaſks, taf- 
faties, ſattins, and other ſtuffs, and cloths. The moſt 
uſual figures of ſuch deſigns are flowers, imitated from 
the life, or groteſques, and compartments, of a pure 
fancy : but the repreſentations of men, beaſts, birds, and 
landſkips, have only been introduced ſince the taſte for 
the Chineſe ſtuffs, particularly thoſe called furees, has 
been prevalent in Europe; and figured ribbands firſt came 
into faſhion about the year 1680, when one Chandelier, 
a ribband-maker of Paris, invented a ready way of per- 
forming that kind of work. Po EG LE ok 


FILE. An inflramentof fleet; cut full of Nate ur form, 


whereby it is made rough, uſed chiefly by workers in 
metal, to take away ſuperfluities in, and to ſmooth of 
poliſh, their works; alſo a thread, or wire, whereon let? 
ters and papers are put for preſervation,” .. 
FILIGRANE, or Filligree-work. A kind of enrichment on 
gold or filver, wrought delicately in manner 'of little 
threads, or grains, or both intermixed. Gen e fav. 
FIMBLE. The female kind of hemp. See Hemp. 
FIN. That part of a fiſh, made in faſhion of a feather. - 
IV hale-Fixs, are commonly taken for that part of the 
whale, which the populace call whale-bone ; but whence 
the miſtake ſhould ariſe, is not eaſy to determine; '* 
is certain, that fibrous and flexible matter is not the fns 
of the whale,” but rather its teeth, that ſpecies of whales 
wherein theſe ſins are found having no other teeth: they 
are taken out of the throat, being uſually about 114 | 
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d, and 14 or 15 long, making the moſt value 
0 of the animal. See I hale, Wha'e-bone, and Wh 
Fl 9 A port town of Italy, in the territory of Genoa, 
ſituated in 9 deg. of E. lon. and 44 deg. 3o min. of N. 
lat. See /taly. | 


the King and ſtate ; being much the ſame with the trea- 
ſury, or exchequer, of the Engliſh, and the fiſcus of the 
Romans: they have alſo a council of the finances, and a 
comptroller general, correſponding to the lords commiſ- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, and lord high treaſurer, in 
England. | | 
FINDERS, were formerly officers in the cuſtoms, now 
called ſearchers. | | 
FINE, That which is pure, and without mixture ; but the 
term is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of gold and ſilver. 
Fine gold ſhould be of 24 caracts, and fine filver of 12 
penny-weights; but there is little, if any, om_ of 
the former, riſes to ſuch a degree of fineneſs. See Gold, 
and Silber. | | ; 5 
Fix E, is alſo uſed to denote an amends, pecuniary puniſh- 
ment, or recompence, for an offence committed againft 
the King, and his laws. | „ 
FINE dratber. A perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſſs in fine-draw- 
ing, which is a curious, neat, and uſeful way of mending 
rents in cloth, being a particular part of the taylors art, 
and commonly a dülkinet employment. See Renter ing. 
FIxE- drawing, or Rentering. A dextrous ſewing up, or re- 
joining the parts of any cloth, ſtuff, or the like, torn, 
or rent in the dreſſing or wearing; but it is now prohi- 
bited to fine- draw pieces of foreign manufacture upon 
thoſe made in Great Britain, as was formerly practiſed. 
FINISTERRA Cape, or Cape Finifterre, is ſituated in 10 
deg. 15 min. of W. lon. and in 43 deg. of N. lat. being 


cia in Spain, and of the continent of Europe. | 

FIR, or Firr. The name of a tree, whoſe wood is much 
uſed in building, both of young and old trees; the young 
are uſed whole, and are then called baulks ; the old are 
uſed as timber for the large beams of dwelling-houſes and 


flooring, and weather-boarding ; which baulks, timbers, 
or planks, are principally brought from Norway and 
Sweden; and this tree is alſo productive of turpentine. 
See Turpentine. e wk 18 . 
FIRE -ofrce, is an office for inſurance from fire; of which 
there are ſeveral in London. See Inſurance. ; 

FIRKIN. An Engliſh meaſure of capacity, for liquids, 
containing the fourth part of a barrel. The firkin of 
beer is 9 gallons, and that of ale only 8: two firkins of 
beer make the kilderkin, 2 kilderkins the barrel, and 2 


are on the footing of the firkin of ale; that is, a gallon 
per firkin leſs than that of beer. ER 
FIRKIN-man. A perſon who takes up large quantities of 

beer from the public brewers, to retale it to particular 
cuſtomers, in ſmall quantities. 4 
FIRMAN, in the Eaſt Indies, and particularly in the ter- 

ritories of the Great Mogul, is the paſſport, or permit, 

granted to foreign veſſels, to have trade within their ju- 
riſdiction. | RES i Tn 
FIRTH, See ib). 


ſtate, or that to which every thing falls that is due to the 
public: however, among the Romans, the treaſury, in ef- 


FISCAL. Something belonging to the pecuniary'intereſt 
of the King, the public, or a private perſon: but in 
Spain it is an officer who ſuperintends the treaſury, and 
mercantile affairs. ee ee oP HS ea 
FISH. An animal, living in water, as its proper place of 

abode; of which. there are commonly reckoned three 
kinds; the ſea-fiſhy as the whale, cod, herring,” and 
others; freſh-water fſh, as the pike, the carp,” and 
others; and fiſh, which equally reſort ſalt and freſh'wa- 


a fourth kind, as pond or lake-fiſh, as the carp, tench, 
and others; and there are alſo a fifth kind, which live in- 


FNANCEs, in the French policy, denote che revenues of | 


the moſt weſterly promontory of the province of Gali- 


warehouſes, or in boards or planks, called deals, for 


barrels the hogſhead : and the firkins of ſoap and butter 


FISC, Fiſcus, in the civil law, the treaſury of a prince, or 


tect, belonged tothe people, and the fiſcus to the Emperor. 


ter, as ſalmon, ſhad, and others; to which may be added 


FIS 


differently on land or water, called amphibious fiſh, as 
the caſtor, otter, and others; but it is here only neceſ- 
ſary to confine the ſubject to ſea-fiſh, upon account of 


the great commerce thereof, and the ſeveral merchandiſes 
and drugs accruing therefrom. 


Of /alt fiſh there are fix principal kinds; as ſalmon, cod, 


herring, pilchards, anchovies, and mackarel. 

Green fiſh is that which is juſt ſalte], and yet moiſt ; thus 
they ſay, green cod. 3 | 

Dry fiſh, are fiſh ſalted and dried, either before the ſun 
or by fire; ſuch are cod, ſtock-fiſh, herring, and pil- 
chards. 

Pickled fiſh, is that boiled, and ſteeped in a pickle made 
of ſalt, or vinegat, as ſalmon, cod, herring, mackarel, 
pilchard, anchovy, and oyſters. 

Marinated, or red fiſh, is freſh ſea-fiſh, toaſted on a grid- 
iron, afterwards fried in oil of olives, and put into bar- 
rels, with a ſauce compoſed of new oil of olives, and a 
little ws, 5 ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, cloves, laurel- 
leaves, or fine herbs : but the beſt red fiſh, whereof there 
is ſome traffic, are the tunny and ſturgeon. | 
Thoſe called royal „, are dolphins and ſturgeons; as 
alſo, in France, are ſalmon and trout ; ſo called, becauſe 
they belong to the King, when caſt upon the ſea-ſhore. 
Blubber-fiſh, are whales, porpoiſes, tunnies, ſea-calves, 
and other fat fiſh. 


Glue of fiſh, or mouth-gluz, is made out of the nervous 


and mucilaginous parts of a kind of large-fiſh, uſually met 


with in the ſeas of Muſcovy. | 
Blubber is nothing elſe than the fat of fiſh melted, or 
drained from fiſh by preſſing; of which the greateſt quan- 
tities are extracted from the whale. yo 

Fiſh exported from any part of Great Britain to foreign 
parts, enjoy the following bounty. 3 
| 5 . . 
Pilchards, or ſcads, the caſk, containing 50 
- palſons [x - 987 
Cod-fiſh, ling, or hake, if 14 inches, or u- 
wards, in length, from the bone in the fin 

to the 3d joint in the tail, the hundred 


0 


| Q of 
Wet, the barrel, containing 32 gallons 20 5 2 
Dried, called haberdines, the hundred weight o 3 © 
Salmon, the barrel, containing 32 gallons 0 4 6 
White herrings, the barrel, containing 32 gal. 
lons %% ( Eh eau 140 8 
Full red herrings, the barrel, containing 32 
gallontns KY. FF 
Clean ſhot:en red herrings, the barrel, contain= 
t GE 8 
Dried red ſprats, the laſtt 8 


To be paid by the collector of the Calt duty, at the port 


of exportation, within 30 days after demand, upon a de- 
benture prepared by the collector of the - cuſtoms, and 


verified by the ſearcher, with the oath of the exporter, 
- that they were Britiſh taken, and really exported. Bur 


for the bounty granted to the ſociety of the free Britiſh 
fiſhery, fee Britiſh Fiſtery companies. 1 Sang 


And for the regulations of the different branches of the 
fiſhing-trade, reference muſt be had to the ſeveral acts of 


| parliament relating thereto, which are inſerted, either 
particularly under the reſpective articles of each fiſhery, 


or together under the general head of Fiſbery. 


Frs HERMANN. A practiſer of catching fiſh, particularly 


D 


| ſpoken of thoſe who make a trade of it. 


hall, arms, or liver. 


FISHERY.” A commedious place for fiſhing, or a place | 


wherein great quantities of fiſh are caught, The princi- 
pal fiſheries of Europe are for ſalmon, herring,, cod, mac- 


Farel, and pilebards, which are more abundant along the 


coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, than any other 


European country; the fiſhery for Whales is about 
Greenland; for pearls in the Eaſt and Welt: Indies; and 


for coral on the coaſt of Africa. 


_ FisHERYy alfo denotes the commerce of fiſh, more eſpecially 
- the catching them for ſale,” Which makes a principal 
4 IR 4 4 branch 


4 C 8 - 
x r * 
4 x © : 
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FISHERMENS company of Lindin, was incorporated by let- 
ters patent of the 3d of James II. in 1687, by the name 
of The free fiſhermen of London; but they have neither 
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branch of the Britiſh commerce, and is alſo very advan- 
tageous to the trade of other countries. Great Britain 


trade, which is ſo conſiderable, that, excluſive of domeſtic 
conſumption, above 200, ooo J. ſterling is annually re- 
turned merely for herring and cod exported to Spain, 
Italy, ſeveral parts of the Mediterranean, and to the 
iſlands of the Archipelago. Vet the inhabitants of Great 
Britain are reproached, and with a great deal of juſtice, 
for their remiſſneſs in this branch of trade; becauſe the 
advantageous ſituation of their coaſts might be of im- 
menſe benefit to them, if their neighbours were not per- 
mitted to over -· reach them in the fiſhery z for the Dutch, 
French, and Hamburghers, annually come, in great 
ſhoals, and not only take the fiſh from the very doors of 
the Britiſh inhabitants, but ſell their cargoes to them for 
money when they have done. 
Scotland ſuffers incredibly on this account; for no country 
in Europe can pretend to rival it in the abundance of the 
* fineſt fiſh, wherewith its numerous harbours, loughs, and 
rivers, are ſtored : it is alſo reported, th-t in the river 
Dee 170 head of ſalmon is not very extraordinary for the 
ſingle draught of a net; and the pickled ſalmon ſent from 
thence, is allowed to be the beſt in Europe: beſides. the 
Scottiſh iſlands, eſpecially thoſe on the weſtern fide, cer- 
tainly lie moſt commodious for carrying on the fiſhing- 
trade to perfection, eſpecially the herring fiſhery. Sce 
Britiſh iſlands, under Great B tain. 
It is apparent, tha: the acquiſition of riches, and the in- 
creaſe of naval ſtrength, by means of the fiſhery, fre- 
quently drew the attention of the antient Engliſh mo- 
narchs, and was ſo very important an object in the eye of 
| King Edward III. that it engroſſed the moſt ſerious 
thoughts of that ſagacious prince; ſeveral of his royal 
ſucceſſors entertained the moſt advantageous idea of this 
fiſhery ; and the general opinion of the benefits that might 
accrue from the improvement of this maritime trade, pre- 
vailed among conſidering people in former times to at- 
tempt it. : | | 
About the be inning of the laſt century, the French, the 
Dutch, as alſo the citizens of Hamburgh, Embden, and 
Bremen, employed ti emſelves ſo very conſiderably in this 
trade, as to occaſion Sir Walter Raleigh to inform King 
James I. that the fiſh annually taken by ſtrangers _ 
the Britiſh coaſts, amounted to above ten millions fter- 
ling. Since that time. the Dutch have principally en- 


groſſed all the profits of the Britiſh fiſhery, and have long 
been without a rival, almoſt monopolizing all the im- 


menſe wealth ariſing by this advantageous commerce: 
for, in 1688, when its glory was in its meridian, the 
ſubjed s of the States General amounted to 2,450,000 
people; of which 40,c00 were employed, with 3000 
buſſes, or fiſhing veſlels, in the Britiſh fiſhery, and 


400,000 on the traffic depending upon this commerce; 


which gave riſe to ſo many extenſive and valuable em- 


ployments, that there was ſcarce any ſort or condition of 


people, but participated the benefits of this fiſhery, and 
the community moſt of all. It was this fiſhery that ag- 
grandiſed the Dutch: their penſionary De Witte has aſ- 
ferted, that the inhabitants of the United Provinces for- 
merly ained from two to five millions ſterling every year 
by the Britiſh fiſhery ; and he affirms, that it was the poſ- 

ſeſſion of this branch of commerce which enabled his 
. countrymen to contend ſo gloriouſly with their inveterate, 

rich, and potent enemies, the Spaniards. This fiſhery 
has been publicly and ſolemnly called by the Dutch, in 
their placarts, The golden mines of the United Pro- 
« vinces; the principal mine, and the chief ſupport, of Hol- 
„land.“ It really has been ſuch; for the whole product of 

the United States is ſcarce ſufficient to ſerve 1-8th part of 
its inhabitants ; and well might the Dutch boaſt, that their 
proud city of Amſterdam is founded upon herring- bones. 
The Britiſh nation, ſurely, has the moſt unconteſted 
right to the free exerciſe of this valuable commerce; be- 


cauſe the ſovereignty of the Britiſh ſeas was always inſiſted 
àpon as a right inherent to the Britiſh monarchs, _ The 


famous Edgar, with a navy of 400 fail, vindicated his 
, dominion on the adjacent ſeas; and records mention. his 
| ſucceſſor Canutus to have laid that antient tribute, called 


Oy 


wa a great quantity of veſſels and mariners in this 


F1S 
Panegelt, upon all, whether ſtrangers or denizens, tradi 
on the Britiſh coaſts or ſeas. Egbert, Alfred, and Ethel 
fred, all ſtyled themſelves Supreme Lord, and ( CL. . 
the ocean ſurrounding the Britiſh ſhore, K. john challenge 
the honour, or rather duty, of the flag, which was unive 
ſally paid him, not barely as a civility, but as a right, 4 
knowledging his title and dominion. The remarkable 
record, intitled, Pro homin bus Hollandiæ, ſhews how Ob 
ſequious the anceſtors of the Dutch were, not onhy in be: 
knowledging the dominion of Edward I. on che ſea, a 
craving his prote-tion and permiſſion to fiſh on the coat 
of England: and had not the ſovereignty of the Britiſh 
ſeas, in fact, been in the crown of England, why did the 
Earls of Holland petition Edward III. and the F rench 
alſo Henry VI. for leave to fiſh there? Why did the Dutch 
ſkippers uſe to purchaſe a licence from- the governor gc 
Scarborough-caſtle, before they preſumed to caſt a net upon f 
the north- coaſts of England? Wherefore did Philip I! 
of Spain obtain a licence of Queen Mary, for his ſubjegs 
to fiſh on the north-coaſts of Ireland, for the term of 21 
years, for which 10001. was annually paid into the cy. 
chequer :«f Ireland? 
r. theſe conſiderations, King James I. in the 5th year 
of his reign, publiſhe i a proclamation concerning his ge. 
_ neral right and dominion of fiſhing, which imported, 
That altho gh he ſufficiently knew, by his experience in 
the office of regal dig ity, as alſo by obſervation which 
he had made of the exemplary actions of other Chriſtian 


dC 


princes, how far the abſoluteneſs of his ſovereign power 


extended itſelf ; and that, in regard thereof, he need 
not to yield account to any perſon under God, for any 
action of his which was lawfully grounded upon that ul 
prerogative : yet ſuch had ever been, and ſhould be, his 
care and deſire to give ſatisfaction to his neighbour princes 
and friends, in any action which might have the leaſt re- 
lation to their ſubjects and eſtates, that he had thought 
good, by way of friendly premonition, to declare unto 
them all, and to whomſoever it might concern, as fol- 
lows : That whereas he had been contented, ſince his 
coming to the crown, to tolerate an indifferent and pro- 
miſcuous kind of liberty to all his friends w'-atſoever, to 
fiſh upon his ſtreams, and on any of Bis coaſts of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and other adjacent iſlands, fo far forth 
as the permiſſion or uſe thereof might not redound tot}: 
impeachment of his prerogative-royal, nor to the hurt 
and damage of his ſubjects, whoſe preſervation and flou- 
riſhing eſtate he held himſelf bound to advance before all 
_ worldly reſpects; ſo finding, that his conni: ance therein 
had not only given occaſion of over great incroachments 
upon his regalities, or rater queſtioning his right, but 
had been a means, of much wrong to his own. people ex- 
erciſing the trade of fiſhing ; by reaſon whereof, 28 2 
multitude of ſtrangers preoccupied thoſe. places, from 
whoſe hands they commonly received injuries, his ſub- 
jects were conſtrained to abandon their fiſhing, or at leaſt 
become ſo diſcouraged in the ſame, as they held it better 


for them to betake themſelves to ſome other .courle ct 


living; whereby divers of his coaſt- towns were much de- 


cayed, and the number of mariners daily diminiſhes, 


which was a matter of great conſequence to his eſtate, 
conſidering how much the ſtrength thereof conſiſted in the 
power of ſhipping, and the uſe of navigation, That hc 
had then thought it both juſt and neceſſary to bethink 
himſelf of good and lawful means to prevent thoſe incon- 
veniencies, and many others depending upon the ſame. 
In the conſideration whereof, as he was deſirous that tte 
world might take notice that he had no intention to deny 
his neighbours and allies thoſe fruits and benefits of peace 
and friendſhip which might be joſtly expected at his hands 
in honour and reaſon, or were afforded by other princes 
_ mutually, in the point of commerce, and exchange 0 
thoſe things which might not prove prejudicial to them: 
ſo, becauſe ſuch convenient order might be taken in i! 
matter, as might ſufficiently provide for all theſ# im, 
portant conſiderations which depended thereon 3 he bad 


come to the reſolution, firſt, to give notice to all tte 


world, that his expreſs order was,” that no perſon, of 
what nation or quality ſoever, not being his natural; born 
ſubject, ſhould be permitted to ſiſn upon any of his _ 

* . 
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« of Great Britain, Ireland, and the reft of the 
e, LA where moſt uſually heretofore fiſhing had 
4 until they had orderly demanded, and obtained li- 
cences, from him, or ſuch of his commiſſioners as he had 
au horiſed in that behalf, at London for his realms of 
Englan and ireland, and at Edinburgh for his realm of 
Scotland; which licences his intention was ſhould be 
yearly demanded for ſo many veſſels and ſhips, and 
the tonnage thereof, as ſhould intend to fiſh for that 
whole year, or any part thereof, upon any of his coaſts 
and ſeas aforeſaid, upon pain of ſuch chaſtiſement as 
ſhould be thought fit to be inflicted on ſuch wilful of- 
| ers. Reza 
Neceicb fen e this proclamation, the foreigners, and 
particularly the Dutch, continued to exerciſe an unautho- 
riſed right in the participation of the Britiſh fiſhery, 
while the Britiſh inhabitants neglected to reap the advan- 
tage which providence, in a bountiful maner, had wafted 
round all their ſhores; nor was any experiment tried, to 
obtain the valuable acquiſition of this fiſhery, till the 
reien of King Charles E ho, in conjunction with a 

ny of merchants, began to put it into execution; 
Lot the” eie wars ſoon LE it alide. King Charles II. 
renewed the attempt; but havi-g preſſing occaſion for 
money, he was perſuaded to -1thdraw what he had em- 
ployed in the fiſhery ; at which the merchants joined with 


him, being, diſpleaſed did the like. Since the union fe- - 
veral efforts were made to retrieve it; but though there 


was a corporation ſettled on that footing, called The Royal 
Brit jþ fiſhery, it was always in a very languiſhing con- 
dition; and all hopes of a reſtoration of this kind were 
ſuſpended, all ſchemes relinquiſhed, till the year 1746, 
when they were induſtriouſly promoted by three worthy 
members of the houſe of commons, who knew the ad- 
vantages reſulting from ſo beneficial a proceeding, and 
\ accordingly begun to put them into execution Se 

Animated by ſuch beneficent motives,” theſe Gentlemen 
formed the noble reſolution of attempting the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Britiſh f ſhery; which, as they had the hap- 
pineſs to accomp iſh, will give them unfading honours ; 
becauſe they then opened the fount in which promiſed an 
inexhauſtible ſtream of opulence to an impoveriſhed na- 
tion ; they formed a perpetual nurſery of bold, expert, 
induſtrious mariners, to ſupport the naval flrength, the 
pride, and moſt noble characteriſtic of the Britiſh nation; 
and they found the only method of giving a laudable em- 
ployment to the highlanders, an employment that muſt 
convince them that liberty is the firſt of bleſſings, and 


loyalty to the eſtabliſhed government their” chief intereſt,” 


Admiral Vernon, Lieutenant-General Oglethorpe, and 
Stephen Theodore Janſſen, Eſq; alderman of, and at that 
time repreſentative for the city of London, were the ho- 
nourable projectors, and indefatigable promoters, of this 
grand, this extenſive benefit to the whole nation in gene- 
ral, but more particularly advantageos to the northern 
inhabitants. Such ſingular emoluments, ſuch a noble ac- 


quiſition of riches, engroſſed their whole attention: 


through their zeal and aſſiduity the parliament was at length 
conyinced what national profit and. utility 'muſt be neceſ- 
farily attendant on a due eſtabliſhment, and proper regu- 
lation, of the herring-fiſhery : the public applauded the 


deſign, as highly meritorious; many worthy and able 


men ardently wiſhed that ſo glorious an undertaking 


might be put in execution; and the parliament, at laſt, 


indulged their wiſhes ; for, on the 12th of April 1750, an 


act was "paſſed “e for the encouragement of the Britiſh 


„ white herring fiſhery ;” and ſoon after a-company was 
incorporated for that 8 ; but, by ſome unaccount- 


able fatality, almoſt incefſantly attendant on every ſcheme 


for tie promotion of the Britiſh commerce, this ſcheme, 
ſo ſalutarily begun, and ſo evidently calculated for the be- 


nefit of every Briton, has not been carried into execution 
agreeable to the intention of the original promoters, the 


expectations of the public, and the wiſh of every honeſt 


. Engliſhman ; though entirely agreeable to the wiſhes ane 


expectations of the Dutch, and 
ſuch a profitable trade. But . 


Britiſh ſeas, from the iſles of Shetland to Yarmouth, or 
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Holyhead, have a ſufficient ſupply for all. The demand 
for herrings is not leſs conſiderable than formerly, and 


every good cargo may be profitably vended : but the 


Britiſh inhabitants, from the proximity to the fiſhery, 


have extraordinary advantages over all other nations, and, 


if the trade was properly conducted, t e Dutch would ſee 


a very formidable rival in the ſeat of t eir opulence. But, 


that the worthy endeavours of thoſe honourable gentle- 
men, who originally concerted ſo gloriou-, ſo important 
a project, may be properly and vigorouſly ſupported; that 
this valuable commerce may be eſtabliſhed on a wealthy 
and durable foundation, and that the Britiſh fiſhery may 
flouriſh, to the exoneration of a moſt grievous national 
debt, and the encouragement of mariners, ought to be 


the fervent prayer of every one who profeſles himſelf a 
Chriſtian, a Briton, and a man. 


Hering FisHERY. Herrings are chiefly found in the north- 


ſea; though it is true, that there are fiſheries elſewhere, 


but none ſo copious. They uſually make two fiſhing 
ſeaſons; tie firſt in June; the ſecond in autumn; the 
latter of which is the more conſiderable, See Her- 


ring. | 

The herring is a fiſh of paſſage; ſo that it is allowed to 
catch them on holidays and fundays; they go chiefly in 
ſhoals, and are fond of following fire or lig t; though, in 
their paſſage, they reſemble a kind of lightening them- 
ſelves. s 


About the beginning of June every year, the Shetlander : 
_ diſcover, by ſeveral ſigns in the air, and on the ſea; a va 


and incredible amazing ſhoal of herrings, advancing fro 

the north. The place where they breed, their number- 
leſs multitude, their manner of coming, and eſpecially 
their regular, annual progreſs; all theſe are quite won- 
derful. With regard to the place they come from, and 
in which they may be ſaid to inhabit, breed, and in- 
creaſe ; all we know is, that it is far north: that the 

are almoſt infinite in number, may be ſuppoſed from what 
is ſeen of them; and yet theſe, it may be concluded, are 
but as the ſwarm to the hive; a certain number of ſuper- 
numeraries, detached from the ſtill tar greater multitude 
of inhabitants who remain behind, and ſent abroad, as 
it were, every year, to ſeek their food in other places; as 


though there was not room for them in the countries in- 


habited by their anceſtors. Theſe fiſn never return, ſo 
far as can be perceived, to their native place, there to 


It is faid, that they are greatly ftrait:ned in their progreſs 
ſouthward, by their being obliged to paſs between the 
ſhores of Greenland and the North Cape; which to them 
may be a ſtreight, though 200 leagues broad. 
Advancing forward, and their amazing body meeting 


or unequal, cannot be known. 


= breed a farther ſupply for next ſeaſon; but, on the con- 


trary, come from home big with their prolific ſpawn, 
when every fiſh produces many thouſand others. This 


ſpawn they caſt in thoſe ſeas; the herrings coming full 
to the Britiſh coaſt, and being ſhotten and empty long 
before they depart,” their number may be reckoned among 


the infinites of finite nature, if this expreſſion may be al- 


- lowed, tha is, almoſt beyond the reach of figures. They 


come up, as it may be ſaid, on the breadth of the ocean; 


and it is thought that the bulk of the ſhoal may be more 
in extent than the iſland of Great Britain. e 


with an interruption, from the ſituation of Great Britain, 
it neceſſarily divides them into two parts, whether equal 


. 


One part of them ſteer weſt or ſouth-weſt ; and bearing 


the Orkneys and Shetland to the left, paſs on towards 


ws 


Ireland; where meeting with a ſecond interruption, they 
divide again, when part of them keeping to the coaſt of 
Great Britain, paſs away ſouth, down St. George's, or 

the Iriſh channel; and thus ng: between Great 


Britain and Ireland, they enter the Severn ſea, where 


they meet with part of their former companions; © The 
bother part, edging off, for want of room, to the weſt and 


ſouth-weſt, as before, rove along the Iriſh- or weſtern 


ocean; and, ſtill keeping upon the coaſt, proceed to the 
all the other interlopers in 

But there is no neceſſity of in- 
liſting upon the perpetuity of "this piſcatorial commerce, 
in excluſion to the exerciſe of it by other nations; the 


ſouth ſhore of Irelind; and then ſteering ſouth-eaſt, meet 
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Vich their companions, who came down the Triſh'chan- 


The other part of the firſt grand diviſion" made in the 
north, parting a little to the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, come down 


7 . into 
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into the German ocean; N then paſs by Shetland, and 
make the point of Buchanneſs in Scotland, and the coaſt 


of Aberdeen, filling, in their progreſs, all the bays, firths, 
creeks, and rivers, with their incredible multitudes; as 


though purpoſely directed, by heaven, to offer themſelves 
for the relief and employment of the poor, and the be- 
nefit of commerce. Hence coming away ſouth,. they 
paſs by Dunbar; and, rounding the high ſhores of Ber- 
wick, are ſeen again off Scarborough, and not before. 
They are not diſcovered in bulk, till they come to Yar- 
mouth roads, and thence to the mouth of the Thames; 


from whence, proceeding along the Britiſh channel, they 


are ſeen no more. | | | 
The ingenious author of the Spectacle de la Nature, ex- 
patiated thus, in his figurative manner, on the ſubject in 


queſtion : ** Many kinds of fiſh come in ſhoals to our 


coaſts. Some are always with us, and others ſwim 
yearly to us in vaſt multitudes. The ſeaſon of their paſ- 
. ſage, as well as the track they take, are well known; and 
the greateſt advantages are reaped from that knowledge: 


To irftance only in herrings. The capital of their na- 
tion ſeems to be between the points of Scotland, Nor- 


way, and Denmark. From that ſituation the Daniſh co- 
lonies take their progreſs annually, traverſing at different 
times the channel, and paſſing by Holland and Flanders. 
But theſe are not a troop of banditti, who coaſt about at 
random; their tour being preſcribed, and their annual 
march regulated, with the utmoſt exactneſs. The whole 
body begin their march at the ſame time; when none of 
them ſtraggle out of their proper track, none deſert to 
commit depredations; but they. continue their progreſs, 
from coaſt to coaſt, till the appointed period, 1 
They are a numberleſs people; they perform a long voy- 
age; and, when the body of the army is paſſed by, they 
are all gone; and none of the ſame ſpecies make their 

appearance till next year. Attempts have been made to diſ- 
cover what it is that induces the herrings to undertake 
ſuch long voyages, and inſpires them with the policy they 
obſerve. The Engliſh, French, and Dutch fiſhermen 
declare, that the Channel teems every year with an incre- 
dible number of worms, and little fiſn, on which the her- 
rings feed. The Britiſh coaſt is very rich, the ſoil of it 
breeding a ſullidge or ſurf that ſwims near it, and on 


which all floating fiſn, ſuch as mackarel, pilchards, and 


herrings, feed. This food draws the fiſh, and keeps them 
about this iſland, and no other country. his ſuſte- 
nance may be conſidered as a kind of manna, which 
theſe fiſh come, at ſtated periods, to gather up. And, 


aſter having cleared the ſeas in the northern parts of Eu- 


rope, during the ſummer and autumn, they proceed to- 
wards the ſquth, whither they are invited by a new ſtock 
of proviſions; but, if thoſe fail, they advance forward 


with greater ſwiftneſs, in order to accomodate themſelves 


elſewhere.” | 


The Dutch were the firſt who began the herring-fiſhery, 


and obſerved the ſeveral ſeaſons of their paſlage, their firſt 
regular fiſhing being fixed to the year 1163 but the me- 
thod of ſalting and barrelling of them was not diſcovered 
till the year 1416, though others date it from the year 


1397. This fiſhery is only to be found on the coaſt of 


Great Britain, from St. John's to St. James's about Shet- 
land, Pharil, and Bockneſs; from St. James's to the ele- 
vation of the croſs about Bockneſs, or Sevenoit; and from 
the elevation of the croſs to St. Katharine's in the deep 
water eaſtward of Yarmouth. _ . 

The Dutch begin their herring-fiſhery on the 24th of 
June, generally employing no leſs than 2900 buſſes therein, 
from 45 to 60 tons, and two or three ſmall cannon. None 
of them are allowed to ſtir, out of port, unleſs there be 
enough of them together, to make 18 or 20 pieces of 
cannon ; in which caſe they are allowed to go in con- 
ſerve, or company ; but, before they ſet out, they'make 
a verbal convention, which has the ſame force as if it was 
in writing. | At „ 


- , Theſe regulations of the admiralty of Holland are partly | 


followed by the French, and other nations, and partly 
improved and augmented with new ones; ae, that no 
fiſher ſhall caſt his net within a hundred fathoms of an- 
othet boat: that while the nets are caſt, a light ſhall be 


* 


the nets wherein the fiſh are drawn, ſhould regularly 
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kept on the hind part of the veſſel : that when a boat is 
by any accident, obliged to leave off fiſhing, the light 


ſhall be caſt into the ſea; and that when the greater part 
of a fleet leaves off fiſhirg, and caſts anchor, the reſt 
ſhall do the ſame. | | 


The manner of fiſhing has nothing particular in it; but 


| G, h. 
their maſhes an inch ſquare, that none of the leſſer by 


may be taken. The Dutch reſort to the iſlands of Shes. 
land about the 22d of June, and on the 24th of the ſame 
month they put to ſea, being probibited, under a ſeyere 
penalty to take any herrings ſooner, becauſe they are not 
in their full prime till then. Every one of their buſſes, on 
that day, directs her courſe to find out the ſhoal of * 
rings; and having laden their buſſes, they return to Hol. 
land, leaving them on ſhore, to be ſent immediately to the 
countries where they are vended; and, being furniſheq 
again with victuals, caſk, and falt, they return to ſea, in 
queſt of the ſhoal they left, and load again, returning to 
Holland as before ; and this they repeat a third time each 
ſeaſon ; every veſſel, the whole generally amounting to 
2000, being computed to take 100 laſts of herrings at 
leaſt. And ſometimes th s fleet is attended by other veſ. 
ſels, called y-wgers, or jagers, which carry ſalt, caſk, 
and victuals, to truck with the buſſes for their her. 
rings, and carry them directly to the Baltic, without 
returning to Holland ; for thoſe which come firſt to mar. 
ket bear the greateſt price : but the ſtates have ſometime; 
made an order that no herrings ſhall be carried to a fo- 
reign market till they are firſt landed in Holland. 
However, for the better underſtanding the regulations of 
the Dutch fiſhery, which cannot be too thoroughly 
known, it is extremely neceflary to conſider the placart 
of the States-Gaeral for this purpoſe ; the principal of 
which are as follows. | 


The placart and ordinance concerni ng the catching, ſalting, laud- 


ing, curing, packing, highienrg, and laying of the ber- 


rings, &c. 


Tzne States of Holland and Weſt Fr izeland, to all whom 


theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting. 
Since by the obſoleteneſs of the laws, the orders formerly 
given for taking and loading of herrings are not duly 


maintained, as ſome people for their particular profit catch 
them before the due ſeaſon, and ſalt, ſend them to ma- 

. ket, and ſell them, before they are of a proper growth, 
and fit for the market: and foraſmuch as ſome people, the 
better to cover their miſdemeanors, ſend them direRly o 


the eaſtern markets, from ſea, and tranſport them in- 
land, without their being firſt reported at the cuſtomary 


places, where daily attendance is for that purpoſe given, 
which not only cauſes in theſe, but in other countiies, 


great diſguſt to the commodity, and diſhonour to the 
dealers therein, the fiſh net being then in their full reiiſh aud 
perfetlion, which accc;ſfians theje which are good to be ſuſpetiid 


and unfold. * | | TIE 

And whereas thoſe ſo caught are neither well ſalted, ſorted, 
or properly laid in the barrels, to the great loſs, damage, 
and prejudice of the. merchant, the ruin of the herring- 


trade, and of the gencral conſumption, _ . 
And whereas this great fiſhery is the principal mine, and 


chief ſupport of theſe countries, and of the inhabitants 
therein; therefore, and in order to remedy the growing 


evil, we, with the deputies of the cities, &c, concerned 


in the herring commerce, do make and eſtabliſh the fol- 
| Towing orders. 1 


In the firſt place, no perſon ſhall wet their nets in the 


ſea, or begin fiſhing before the feaſt of St. John the Bap- 


tiſt, being Midſummer day, N. S. or continue fiſhing 
from thence, longer than until the 31ſt of December 
follow ing incluſive, under the penalty of 206 guilders, and 
loſs of the herrings taken, or value of the ſame; and that 


_ the ſeveral veſſels ſo fiſhing, in conformity to this ordi- 


nance, is to be certified to us on the oath of the malters, 
and of two of their reſpective crew. 
2. Excepting always from this prohibition, ſuch veſſck 
as go upon the Dogger bank to fiſh for cod; thoſe may 
fail before Midſummegeday, and may catch herring, pro- 
vided they take no "more than may ſerve for the crew's 
preſent ſpending ; but they ſhall not, before the ſaid * 
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alt them, in pots, jars, or barrels, or bring an 
eee or id, nor ſell any at ſea or on 
land, make preſents of, or otherwiſe diſtribute or diſpoſe 
of them. And the maſters of ſuch fiſhing veſſels, ſo de- 
ſigning for the Dogger-bank, are, before they ſail, to ap- 
pear before the magiſtrate of the city or place from whence 
they fail, and on their ſolemff oath declare, that they will 
not cure, ſalt, pot, or barrel, or otherwiſe preſerve the 
herring, or connive at any of their crews ſo doing, until 
after the 25th day of June, the day next after the feaſt 
of St. John, or Midfummer-day, nor will bring them 
into port, ſell, diſtribute, diſpoſe, or make preſents of 
them, in any manner whatſoever. 185 
And ſuch maſter, on his return, ſhall declare to the ma- 
giſtrate by ſolemn affidavit, that he has not broke, but 
kept holy and conſcientiouſſy the oath taken by him on 
his outſet, under the penalty of 521. 10s. ſterl. to be made 
good by the ſhip and cargo, any time within one year 
and a day, and the owners may have their redreſs over 
againſt the maſter, who ſhall likewiſe ſufter corporal pu- 
niſhment, according to the greatneſs of his crime. The 
fine to be divided; one third to the proper officer, one 
| third to the poor, and the other third to the informer ; 
and the herring to be forfeited, unleſs taken aboard. the 
veſſels by the captain of the great fiſhery, who ſhall cauſe 
them to be thrown into the ſea. | : 
3. No ſhip or boat ſhall fail out to catch herrings from 
Holland or Weſt Frizeland to the north, nor go into 
deep water, without the maſter's having firſt taken out an 
adi of conſent, who, on the procuring ſuch an act, ſhall 
make oath, that they will not ſell or make preſents of 
ſuch herring at ſea, nor ſalt nor cure them on ſhore, or 


aboard, under penalty of confiſcation of the fiſh, and of 


the ſum of 21: 3s; 9d. ſterl. each barrel. And that the her- 

ring caught of the one night, ſhall be ſeparated from thoſe 

caught of another, and ſhall declare which are of each 

night diſtinctly, on forfeiture of the veſſel and cargo, and 
degradation of the maſter. 1 

Of the ſecond outſet, the veſſels ſhall not put to ſea be- 


fore the 14th of September, nor fiſh before the 20th of 


the ſame month, at which time the maſters may put their 
herring aboard other ſhips, and aſſiſt one another in the 
hauling in of their nets. 


In caſe any ſhall ſurreptitiouſly procure an ordinary act 


of conſent, ſuch ſhall be liable to all the penalties above 
recited. | 


4. None ſhall ſell or truck for herring, but to thoſe who 


are authoriſed by the proper magiſtrate, nor but where 
the herring-trade is eſtabliſhed ; and the maſter and two 


or three of the mariners ſhall inſpe& the printed ticket, 


hereafter ſpecified; in order on their return to make their 
report, purſuant to the contents of the ſixth article. And 


in caſe any body ſhall, when at ſea, put herring on board 


other ſhips than as above directed, the maſter ſhall for- 
feit the ſaid herrings, or their value, and beſides pay a fine 
of 521. 10s. ſterl. to be levied upon the ſhip or goods, and 


the owners to have their remedy over againſt the maſter, 


who ſhall likewiſe loſe his office, and be declared inca- 
pable of future ſervice. | 


5. All ſuch as are inclined to follow the buſſes in Vent 
Jaggers to take off their fiſh, ſhall firſt procure of the 
port-magiſtrate, where they ſail from, an act of conſent 
to follow that traffic, until the 15th of July, of the fitſt 
_ fiſhery, and no longer: provided likewiſe that they take 


out from the proper office a ticket, with herring-buſs 


printed at the top, with the date of the year, ſealed with 
the ſeal of the great fiſhery, and ſigned by the city-ſecre- 
tary. Provided they promiſe at the ſame time upon oath, 
not to take on board any pickled herring, but from the 
buſſes of Holland and Weſt Frizeland; and ſhall bring 
with them into port, certificates from the reſpective maſ- 
ters from whom they purchaſe fiſh, ſigned likewiſe- by 
two or three mariners of each veſſel, with the name of 
the port they ſailed from, the ſhip's name, the quantity de- 


livered, that they were caught after Midſummer-day, and 
ſalted, cured, and laid in barrels in his ſhip, on forfeiture. 


of the herring, or the value of them.. _ 9 
If any ſhould, without being ſupplied with an act of 
conſent, take aboard herrings, which they may do, if 


1 


tion of the buſs - maſter: 


1 


caught after Midſummer-day; they ſhall declare the 


ſame on their oath, and on the oaths of two or three of 
the mariners, that ſuch herring were caught after Mid- 
ſummer-day, under the penalty aboveſaid. 

And all maſters are hereby interdicted from putting any 


| herring on board the vent jaggers, after the 15th day of 


July, under the penalty above, and alſo of the money 
received for ſuch herrings, at the riſk of the purchaſer, 
and the owners to be totally acquitted, 

6. Neither the vent jaggers, nor buſſes, ſhall carry the 
fiſh they purchaſe or take, any where but to Holland or 
Weſt Frizeland, where the barrels, after viſitation, are 
to be marked or ſtamped with a hot iron, on forfeiture 
of the herring, or their value, and under the penalty of 
171. 10s. ſterling. | 

Before the maſter, at the compleating of his voyage, ſhall 
break bulk; he ſhall, with two or more of his crew, de- 
clare upon oath, in the form hereafter ſpecified, what 
herrings they have ſold at ſea, and to whom delivered; 
whether they had an act of conſent to purſue the trade; 
how much fiſh landed at each adventure, that they were 
caught after Midſummer-day, and cured, ſalted, and bar- 
relled within their ſhips, only carried into Holland or 
Welt Frizeland ; alſo duly reported there, and that before 
Midſummer-day they neither wetted their nets, nor put 


any fiſhing-tackle into the ſea, Thoſe who refuſe the __— | 
reporting, not only the laſt, but former voyages, ſh , 


forfeit the unreported herrings, or the value thereof. 


Every ſuch oath ſhall be regiſtered in due form, and the 


officers and committee of the great fiſhery may, on ap- 
plication, have authentic copies delivered to them. 

7. No inhabitant of Holland or Weſt Frizeland ſhall en- 
gage in any ſhare or part of veſſels, ſet out as fiſhing 
buſſes, or vent-jaggers, the property of perſons inhabiting 
out of the ſaid provinces, under the penalty of 521. 10s. 


ſterl. and the confiſcation of ſhip and cargo; the informa- 


tion to be deemed good, though made twenty years after 


the fact committed. 


8. The captains of the men of war attending this fiſhery, 
are hereby authoriſed, That in caſe any maſter of a buſs 


ſhould, without an act of conſent, ſell any hearing to the 


Zealanders, or to any inhabitants of the United Proviri- 


ces, not of Holland or Frizeland, or to any foreigners; 
or who ſhall fail from the fiſhing-grounds directly eaſt- 
wards. As ſuch facts ſhall come to their knowledge, 


they are hereby impowered to arreſt ſuch offenders, and 


ſend them in priſoners. | ; 
9. The firſt caught herrings ſhall not be ſold until they 
| have lain ten days in pickle; and to aſcertain the ſame, 


* 


the keur-maſters and overſeers ſhall mark the caſk with 
a Circle round it, between the neck-hoop and belly-hoop, 
or in default thereof forfeit 261. 5 s. ſterl. for each barrel, 
one half to the informers the other to the proper officer. 


And ſuch who cannot pay the fine, ſhall be confined to 


bread and water for a month; and all herrings which 


come into the provinces, without ſuch circular mark, for 


conſumption, ſhall. be-thrown into the ſea: k 
10. Each buſs-maſter ſhall have his particular mark 
ſuch barrels as he intends to land, or that he puts on board 


other veſſels ; which mark ſhall be put on the bung-ſtave, 


or the next to it; and he omitting ſuch mark; ſhall for- 
Feit 655 d. ſterling each barrel: | 


11. Every buſs-maſter is to declare, at the ſecretaty's 
town-clerk office of the port wherefrom he ſails, where 


they intend to fiſh, what port return to, and what mar 


they uſe, in order that the ſame may be duly regiſtered, 
under the penalty of 5 s. 3d. ſterling; | 


12. Each buſs-maſter ſhall take care, that in packing the 
| herring be laid cloſe and even; and that whoever js 


guilty of any fraud, by prefling them with baſkets or 


trays, ſhall be fined 21. 3s. 9 d. fterl. ſuffer arbitrary correc- 
tion, and be obliged to make good the damage to the 
merchant who may ſuffer by them. And that the buſs- 


maſter may not be injured by the roguery of the layer, 


the ſaid layer ſhall put his mark a hand breadth within 
the barrel, as alſo on the outſide on the uppermoſt part ; 
and on neglect thereof ſhall, ſuffer "arbitrary correction, 


on 


* 


provided the ſame is not purpoſely neglected by the direc- 
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13. No one ſhall lay the herring eroſs ways, or falſify, 
or change them, put the old under new, lay thoſe bit 5 
ſharks, or that are ſickly, by the good, nor thoſe whic 
are caught of the one night, by thoſe of another taking; 
nor ſhall any which are not ſalted the ſame evening they 
are caught, be afterwards cured, under the penalty of 
21. 3 8. 9 d. ſterl. each barrel, and naval diſcipline, 
14. Each buſs-maſter ſhall diligently attend to the ſorting 
of the fiſh, by ſeparating the full from the poor ones, and 
not mixing the ſound with the night chaamel, gret-yjicky 
melch ſieck, flinck, or ſqueami/h hetrings; nor to put either 
of thoſe with the other, in the ſame barrel, but to lay 
all the diſtin& ſorts in ſeparate caſks, and mark them 
accordingly. g ; : 
15. Each fiſher ſhall be obliged to declare for what price 
he will ſell his different aſſortments, diſtinctly; and if 
they ſhould happen to fall ſhort of the contract, the keur 
maſter is to take an exact regiſter of them, and to decide 
the difference. | | 
The buſs-maſter is not only to mark and diſtinguiſh the 
full ſound from the weak, but the great from the ſmall, 
and alſo thoſe of the like kind caught in different ſeaſons, 
from each other; and is, with two or three of his crew, 
to declare in the regiſter's office on oath, that all his cargo 
is properly and diſtinctly marked, and was ſo before the 


caſks were ſeverally ſtowed in the ſhip's hold. 


16. The buſs-maſter, according as he finds the ſeafons, 
may ſalt the herring at his own diſcretion, and cauſe the 


net to be laid as he finds the ſhoals to run. 


Of curing, packing, repacking, &c. of the herring, 


17. That from henceforth, the curing of the herring ſhall 


be perfected within three weeks after coming into port 
or after they are fold to the merchant, and ſhall be re- 
packed once or more, according to the cuſtom of the 
place, and nature of the herring. But if the curing is 


not perfected within three weeks, the buyer ſhall not 
pretend to any abatement. | 


18. The buſs-maſter and book keeper are expreſly inter- 


dicted from concerning themſelves in the ſale of the her- 
ring by taſte at the bung-hole, they are only to diſpoſe 
of them by pack and keur, that is, by wholeſale as they 


arrive, on penalty of paying 41 7 s. 6d. ſterl. per laſt, and 
confiſcation of the fiſh ; one third to the informer, one third 


for the officer who executes the proceſs, and one third to 


the poor. | 


19. No herring ſhall be datumen. If fo found, they ſhall 


be confiſcated, one third to the informer, one third to the 
officer in execution, and one third to the poor. And the 


_ perſon who ſo cured them ſhall loſe his office. + 


20. No herring ſhall be heightned with freſh pickle, nor 
repacked but in the public ſtreet, on the keys, or in ſuch 
places as are cuſtomary, with open doors, where any 
body may go in or out, And whoever packs, &c. with 
the door ſhut, or hinders, any body coming in, ſhall for- 
feit 240 grote to the proper officer, as often as found 
guilty. | | 

21. The keur maſters are to take ſpecial care, that no 
naſty, wrack, gutſick, milkſick, or other indiſpoſed her- 
rings, ſhall be uſed to fill up or heighten the barrel; but 
each in their different order, to be filled with herrings of 


the like kind, in the penalty of 10 8. 6d. ſterl. each barrel, 
whereto the merchant, packer, opheightner, and every 
one in particular concerned in packing are alike liable. 
And that this may be more commodiouſly effected, it is 
ordered for the future, that no herring ſhall be packed or 
heightened 'to be ſent beyond ſea, before that the keur 


maſters inſpeA and aſcertain, that the herring are 


packed in due order as aboveſaid. And further, to pre- 


vent fraud, the place-maſter where the herrings are packed, 


&c. ſhall ſet his mark on the caſk, between the third hoop | 


and the neck-hoop. „ a 
It is likewiſe expreſly forbid to pack ſmall! ſweet-wrack 


| herrings with the great, but each ſhall be heightened by 


thoſe of the like nature, and ſeaſon of taking; and ac- 
cording to the different ſorts and takings, the caſk is to 


be branded with ſuch different marks upon the belly, as 
is by this ordinance ſpecially directed, as alſo the city 


mark, 


22. The coopers are in packing to diſpatch the bad and 


- 
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unfitting barrels firſt, for preſent expending; but for the 
keeping herrings, they are to take good barrels,” to the 
liking of the merchant, or -of the keur-maſters who are 
to ſee. it done, and in default the herring are to be taken 
out and repacked without-any expence to the merch 
and the offender to pay fourggrote Flemiſh each barrel. 
23. The coopers ſhall not Mp branded or other repacked 
caſks with half barrel or green hoops, but with good 
whole batrel hoops, made the March preceding. 

24. No barrels which are to be fent abroad ſhall have le& 
than fourteen hoops. 

And whereas it has been diſcovered to have been hereto. 
fore a practice, to pack the ſeveral ſorts of herrings in 
unlawful barrels, to the great detriment of this profitable 
commerce, it is therefore forbid that any body hereafter 


ant, 


do pack herrings in ſalmon casks, or other unfit veſſels, 


but ſolely-and ſimply in barrels, made and burnt, con- 
formable to the ordinance publiſhed, concerning the 
making, . curing, and burning of the barrels, on penal 
of confiſcation of the herrings, and for each ſtave, ſmall or 
large, 11. 15 s. ſterl. for the informer, officer, and poor, 
25. Alſo, that any ſervants of the packers, coopers, or 
other officer, who may pack in ſalmon or other unlawful 
caſk, ſhall immediately be diſcharged their places. 

26. We alſo forbid to pack in any barrel, ſalt, ſpice, or 
other commodity, under cover of brand, wrack, or other 
kind of herrings to be ſent weſtwards, under pain of 
loſing the ſaid barrels, and all which is therein contained, 
beſides to pay 81. 15 8. ſterl. and to ſuffer corporal cor- 
rection; as alſo to make good the damage which the 
merchant or ſkipper may ſuffer thereby. And the porters 
or ſervants employed therein, ſhall ſuffer as in the fore- 
going article, 85 

27. The herrings caught after St. James's day, and ſalted 
with fine ſalt, may be exported for wrack weſtward, a 
has been formerly accuſtomed ; the barrel to be bound 
with ſixteen hoops, the date of the year upon the bel] 


thereof, without letters or cyphers, and the mark of the 
purchaſer thereon, | | 


VVV 
28. No Spaniſh or Portugal ſalt ſhall beſtowed into cheſts 
or barrels before the keur- maſter has examined and found it 


good, under the penalty of 21. 3s. 9d. ſterl. forevery 


hundred weight. 


29. No buſs-maſter ſhall carry to ſea, for the uſe of the her- 


ring- fiſnery, any other but Spaniſh or Portugal alt, twice 
examined by the keur-maſter, who ſhall open every barrel 
before it goes on board, ſee them filled up, and ſtamp his 


mark thereon. And the buſs-maſter being proved to have 


cured herrings with ſalt not twice inſpected, to forfeit 
31. 38. ſterl. And the ſaid buſs-maſter is in his certificate 
to declare, that the herrings are cured with approved 
Spaniſh or Portugal ſalt, before they are ſet to ſale, or the 
barrels filled up. | es 

30. The buſs-maſter is, at the requeſt of the keur-maſter, 
to open his barrels, and cloſe them again, in his view: 
who may have two inſpections, and at each time the fee 
of half a farthing each barrel; the firſt time to be paid 


by the ſeller, the laſt by the buyer. $i 


31. If any fraud ſhall be diſcovered in the + chro N 
the ſalt, the ſeller ſhall forfeit 17 1. 10s. ſterl. one thitd 
part to the officer, one third to the fiſhery, and one third 
to the poor. 3 a | 
32. Any perſon found curing of herrings with French 
ſalt, whether from Senters, Olderdome, Borcus, St, Mar- 


. tins, Brouwart, South France, Weſt Indies, of the Iſe 


of May, ſhall forfeit the herrings. 3 
33. Fiſh eaught after St. James's and Bartholemew-tide, 
ſhall be ſalted with fine ſalt, made from boiled ſea- water, 
34. No white, ſmall ſalt ſhall be received, but with 2 
certificate from the maker, and taking an oath before the) 
-uſe it, that the falt is not changed after receiving it on 
board, on forfeiture of the alt; or value thereof; and 
found guilty of perjury, to be puniſhed according to the 
direction of the ordinance heretofore agreed upon with 


according to the contract made with the city of Cologn. 


” 


the deputies of Cologn. | 


35. There ſnall not be ſent abroad, to France, Flanders, 


5 Brabant, 


128 


F 
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| nd ſo on weſtward, any barrels of herrings 
2 Ma than with the grand Rouen brand, and 
fiſned and packed after Bartholome w- tide. 

Nor ſhall any herrings be exported to Bremen, Ham- 
burgh, Cologn. or other places that way, cured with 
courſe ſalt, whether full or ſlender fiſh, wrack or refuſal, 
under penalty of forfeiting the herrings, or value of the 
fame, and a fine of 10 8. 6d. ſterl. each barrel, and naval 

on. 
36. Packers coopers, and place ſervants, for the ſame 
crime, to be diſcharged, and declared infamous; nor ſhall 
they afterwards be admitted into any ſervices in theſe 
ces. 
N. herring ſent to Hamburgh, and in that courſe, 
muſt be branded with the ſeller's mark, and the cypher 
of the year. All others with the ſingle brand only, as is 
directed. 

1 Belg once exported abroad, ſhall not be received 
back to be filled or cured anew, on pain of confiſcation. 
39. For the preſervation of this moſt important and ad- 
vantageous branch of commerce, no one ſhall, in theſe 
provinces, land, pack, or otherwiſe cure or prepare any 
Maeſterlandiſh or other foreign herrings, but only coopered 
up in caſks, and ſent away, in the ſame condition as im- 
ported, under pain of confiſcation. | 

40. All penalties, the diviſion whereof 1s not previouſly 
ſpecified, are to be one third to the informer, one third 
to the officer executing the proceſs, and'one third to the 

r. 
- And that no buſs-maſter may plead ignorance of theſe 


our ordinances, they ſhall be obliged to take authentic 
copies with them to ſea. | 5 
42. No officer or fiſcal ſhall compound with delinquents, 
without the expreſs approbation of the burgo- maſter or 
treaſurer of the city, or place where the crime was com- 


mitted; and if ſuch compoſition be made without their 


conſent, the ſame is hereby declared illegal and void; and 
the burgo-maſters, & c. may purſue the offender, and re- 


cover the penalty notwithſtanding; and apply the one 


third part, uſually appropriated to the officer who executes 
the proceſs, to the uſe of the city. | 


43. The deputies of the cities trading in the great fiſnery, 
may, in the future, make ſuch bye laws, as they find con- 


ducive to the welfare of this lucrative branch of com- 
merce. . | Re 

And as we are clearly appriſed, that all the foregoing ar- 
ticles are for the preſervation and bettering this beneficial 


branch of trade, therefore we do command all and every | 


one, whom it may concern, punctually to obſerve theſe 

our regulations, under the pains and penalties affixt to 
each article, in caſe of contravention. And as we well 
| underſtand theſe our ordinances, ſo will they be duly 

executed againſt the contraveeners. And that no one 
a plead ignorance of the ſame, we do hereby command 
and authoriſe our head door-keeper, or beadle of our 
court of juſtice in Holland, to publiſh the ſubſtance of 


theſe in all the cities and places of Holland, and Weſt 
Frizeland, wherever it ſhall be neceſſary. 


Done at the Hague in the form of a placart gere | 


ſumeert, and atteſted under the common ſeal of the 


States of Holland, the 10th-of May 1651,and again 
article amplified the 30th 


renewed, and the ſecond 

of May, 1656. 1 

| By order of the ſtates, ; | 
Herbt. Van Beaumont. 


The form of the oath to be taken by the buſi-maſter, traffick- 
ing in the herring-fiſhery, in order to his obtaining the att of 
conſent. FV 

I A. B. maſter of a herrin 
my ſeamen, do promiſe and 
fore the 24th of June, 
next enſuing, any herring nets throw into the 
before wet them to catch herrings. 

Secondly, That I will not perſonally, or by connivance, 
do, or permit any herrings to be delivered at ſea, to 


any perſon or perſons whatever, out Arg . 
rectly or indiredly, 2 of my veſſel, di 


ſea, nor 


L eclly,” but only to ſuch ſhips from Holland 
and Welt Frizeland, which have and produce the due 
* e | 


The oath taken by the bu 
ſet to the Dogger-bank. 1 | 
I A. B. failing with fiſhing: tackle upon the dogger trade, 
and all my mariners, promiſe and ſwear, That we will 


g-ſhip, and two or three of 
ſwear, that we will not, be- 
nor after the 31ſt of December 


ſhall bring aſhore any herrings for to ſel 


We promiſe and ſwear not to take on board, f 
or buſſes, but thoſe of Holland and Weſt F 


FIS 


| alt of conſent. At the top printed a buſs, and under- 


neath the ſeal of the great fiſnery, and ſigned by one of 
the ſecretaries of the under-mentioned cities; Delft, Rot- 
terdam, Schiedam, Briel, and Enchuyſen, to whoſe ſhips 
I ſhall, to the 1 5th of July, and no longer, deliver her- 


rings. Nor put on board each Vent Jagger more than 
one ſmall barrel of fiſh for the book keeper. 


Thirdly, The barrel ſhall not be more than once packed 
and heightned; and ſpecial care taken to preſerve the 


bloody pickle, nor waſte the ſame as little as poſſible. 
Fourthly, I will take due care that the herrings are laid 
even in their rows, not thrown in with baſkets or trays 
confuſedly, nor the kinds mixed, bloom laid, or fal{i- 
fied. 

Fifthly, That I will not, new herrings caught in the one 
night mix with thoſe taken of another; but will ſpecially 
declare what herrings are taken each night diſtinctly. 
Sixthly, That I will not ſell or barter in Shetland, or at 
ſea, to or with any foreigner, ſalt, pickle, barrels, hoops, 
ſtaves, fiſning tackle, yarn, lines, or any other fiſhing 
appurtenants, for any kind of merchandiſe whatſoever; 
nor make preſents, or connive at any being made by the 


ſhip's crew directly or indirectly. And farther, that my 


ſhip's crew ſhall have no more for a preſent, than each a 
ſmall kinelkin, or one eighth of a barrel for each voyage. 
And that I will in all things govern me according to the 
directions of the placarts and ordinances regarding the 
herring trade, which have been delivered me. | 


So verily help me God Almighty. 


The form of the buſs-maſter's oath, after his return from 


fiſhing. 
Appearing this day before the lords N. N. N. N. in the 
city kk I AB, and CD, EF, GH, my 


own mariners, reſpectively on our ſolemn oaths declare, 
that we did, in conformity to the act of conſent, duly 
equip a ſhip for the herring trade; and no fiſhing tackle, 
before the 24th of June, did throw into the fea, or ſhot 
out, or wetted : nor have delivered out of the veſſel, 
herrings to any perſon or perſons whatſoever; nor have 


cauſed or connived at any ſuch thing being done, directly 


or indirectly, in any manner or form whatſoever ; except 
only to ſuch ſhips or vent jaggers of Holland and Weſt 


Frizeland, who have produced a qualified act of conſent, 


which we peruſed : nor to them after the 15th of July laſt : 


nor have fiſhed for, or caught, any other herrings but 
what are ſpecified In our report, delivered into the trea- 


ſurer. 


Laſtly, I A. B. do declare, that no more has been given 

to each mariner of my crew, than one kinelkin, or eigthth 

part of a barrel of herrings each voyage. | | 
So verily as God Almighty muſt help us. 


ifs-maſter and his crew, on their out- 


not carry with us this aße any more than twenty nets: 


that we will not catch. any herrings before St. John's day; 
nor before that time will gut, ſalt, nor put any in pots 
or barrels; nor deliver any at ſea, gutted or not; nor 


bring any home to ſell, make preſents of, or otherwiſe 
diſtribute, _ MI | 


Dogger-bank. 


We do hereby Alen on our ſolemn oath, in conſe- 


quence of that previouſly taken, that we have not, during 
this voyage, had on board any more than twenty nets ; 
nor before St. John's day did gut, ſalt, pot, barrel, lay 
up in any veſſel, give away or bring home; nor have nor 


of, or diſtribute in any wiſe howſoever. e 
9 | | kobe . So help us, &c. 


- . Oath of the Vent-jaggers. | 


from any ſhips 
rizeland, any 


herrings” 


Ss verily help, us God Almighty, 
The oath of the ſame, an their return from fiſhing on the 


„ make prefents 
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herrings, nor purchaſe from them, but ſuch wherewith a 
due atteſtation is given, ſigned by the maſters and two or 
three of their mariners reſpectively; and wherein is con- 
tained the quantity, and an aſſurance of their being gutted, 
ſalted, and laid, according to the directtion of the placart : 
nor ſuch herrings taken on board will we carry any 
where, but to ſuch cities or places in the ſaid provinces, 
where brands and certificates are given : nor will we our 
act of conſent deliver or lend to any perſon, to make uſe 
of at ſea; nor after the 15th of July will take any her- 
rings on board, directly or indirectly, except one eighth 
of a barrel from each buſs for the book-keeper, under 
the penalties in the placarts and ordinances, concerning 
vent-jaggers, contained. 
And we do further promiſe and ſwear that we will not 
ſell, make preſents, barter, truck, or otherwiſe howſo- 
ever diſpoſe of any ſalt, pickle, barrels, hoops, ſtaves, 
fiſhing-tackle, nets, yarn, fiſhing-line, or any other 
materials in the fiſhery, nor merchandiſes of any kind or 
denomination, to the people of Shetland, or other foreign 


nation whatſoever, nor connive at the ſame being done, 


directly or indirectly. | 
And finally, we promiſe, immediately after our return 
home, to take the oath of purgation. 

So verily, &c. 


The oath of Purgation, 
T A. B. and two of my mariners ſwear, that the oath 
taken by me on receiving the act of conſent, has been 
duly obſerved in every point, without neglecting the leaſt 
part thereof, | 
So verily, &c. 


The act of Conſent. 1755. | | 
We the burger- maſters and regency of the city of 
conſent, that | may fail with his 
herring-buſs to the North ſea, there to follow the herring- 


trade, and has ſworn before us, that he is duly equipped 
with fiſhing-takle, ſalt, barrels, mariners, and all other 


requiſites belonging to that commerce, according to the 
burthen of his veſſel; and that he will not, before the 
24th of June, nor after the 31ſt of December next en- 
ſuing, put into the ſea any fiſhing-tackle, nor wet them 
to catch herrings ; nor will himſelf, nor connive at others 
putting fiſh on board any veſſels, other than of the pro- 
vinces of Holland and Weſt Frizeland, having an au- 
thentic act of conſent, with an herring-buſs printed on 
the top, and at the bottom the printed ſeal of the great 
fiſhery, and ſigned by the ſecretary of the city from 
whence he ſailed ; in which veſſel he may, to the 15th of 
July incluſive, put on board the herrings he has taken. 
And that he will exactly ſet down upon the ſchedule the 


mark of the barrels, and the night of fiſh being taken, 


which he ſo diſpoſes of; and that he will not pack or 


heighten the barrels with crooked herrings more than 


once, and take care that as little pickle be ſpilt as poſ- 
- ſible, that he will land his fiſh only in the provinces of 
Holland or Weſt Frizeland, and with three of his ma- 
riners report his cargo within three days after his return. 
'That his herrings are laid in even rows from end to end, 


not flung in with baskets or trays, nor mixed, laid croſs- 


ways, or falſified : that he, no falt, pickle, barrels, hoops, 


Raves, herring-tackle, yarn, lines, other fiſhing-furniture, 
or merchandiſes of any denomination, will ſell or other- 


wiſe diſpoſe of in Shetland, Scotland, at ſea nor on ſhore, 


to any foreign nation whatſoever, or connive at the ſo 


doing, directly or indirectly, under the penalties in the 


_ ordination mentioned; and that he will always govern 


himſelf according to the placart and ordinances made in 

behalf of the herring-trade, the which are given him 
for his better direction herein. | | 

So verily muſt God Almighty help him. 

In witneſs whereof the ſeal of the great fiſhery is here- 

unto affixed and ſigned by our city ſecretary, the 1ſt day 
of June, 1755. 1 | e 

| — — — FE ana "NAN. 

CNTR 1755. (A printed herring-buſs.) 

We the burgo-maſters of the city of 

ſeat and admit 


con- 


with his ſhip to ſail amongſt 
. red 
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the buſſes, and herring ſhips, and take abo 1 
from them, until the ck bp j uly, and no dae, da 
ſorm to the ordinances made in the behalf of the "4 
jaggers. And that all the herrings which he ſhall 4M 
on board at ſea, ſhall be only from the buſſes and ſhit r 
Holland and Weſt Frizeland, and that he will of * 
maſter take an atteſtation ſigned by him and two er os 
mariners, mentioning the quantity of herrings put Ive 
board, and that they were caught, gutted, ſalted, and laid 
in the barrels, according to the direction of the placart 
As alſo that he will not receive on board any herrin to 
make preſents of, except a ſmall kinnelken for the beck 
keeper, nor carry his herrings any where, but where there 
is brand and certificate, nor will lend to any one his act of 
conſent, nor will fell or make preſents of, barter or ex. 
change any ſalt, pickle, barrels, ſtaves, hoops, fiſbine. 
tackle, nets, yarn, line, or any other thing belonging 
to the fiſhery, nor any kind of merchandiſe, either It 
Shetland, Scotland, nor any where elſe, at fea or on 
ſhore, nor to any foreigner directly or indirectly, and 
that he will take the oath of purgation immediately after 
his return. So verily God mult help him, In witnes 
whereof, at the top is printed a buſs or ſhip, with the 
date of the year, and at the bottom is printed the ſeal cf 
the great fiſhery, and figned by our ſecretary, the it 
day of June, 1755. | | 


Inſtructions for the mates, againſt net rightly managin | 
ſorting, ſalting, and laying the herrings. 8 
The deputies of the great fiſnery and herring navigation 
of Holland and Weſt Frizeland, being credibly, and with 
great indignation, informed, that ſome mates, neglecting 
their duty, do not rightly manage, ſort, ſalt, or lay the 
herrings, notwithſtanding the good orders inſtituted by 
the general placart, relating to the catching, ſalting, and 
managing of herrings, by their noble great mightineſles, 


dated May 10, 1651, renewed and explained May 30, 


1659, eſpecially by the 12, 13, 14 and 15 articles; a 
copy of which, agreeably to the 41ſt article of the ſaid 
order, is yearly delivered to the ſaid mates, and which 
they ſolemnly ſwear to, as a warning, in order to pre- 
vent all abuſes and miſdemeanours, as it is ordered b 
the ſaid deputies, by virtue of the ſaid placart ; by which 
it is to be feared, that the vending and good reputation 
of Dutch herrings in foreign markets, already decreaſing, 
may entirely come to ceaſe, and cn the contrary be de- 


ſpiſed, to the great loſs and damage of the trade, and of 


conſequence to the ruin of the common herring and great 
fiſhery, it being ſo eſſential a branch of the commerce 
and welfare of theſe countries, and inhabitants thereof, 
if it is not ſpeedily and ſtrictly prevented ; the ſaid depu- 
ties, with the advice and concurrence of ſome of the 
owners, ſtewards, and merchants in the herring-trade, 
have agreed and ordained, in order to prevent thoſe groſs 
abuſes and neglect of duty, for the preſervation and re- 
eſtabliſhing the herring and great fiſheries, as they do by 


| theſe preſents ordain, by way of renewing and explaining 


the before mentioned good orders, that the mates of the 
herring veſſels ſhall not mix ſeveral ſorts of herrings to- 
gether, but ſhall ſort them properly, as full with full, 
meaſure with meaſure, and ſmall with ſmall. The mates 


| ſhall, upon account of extraordinary large quantities 
_ catched, and want of time to ſort the herrings properly, 


upon their arrival, enter them as unſorted herrings. Fur- 
ther, they ſhall ſalt the herrings properly, and the large 
ones not leſs than four barrels of ſalt to a laſt, excepting 
only the ſmall barrels; as likewiſe clean them, and after- 
wards lay them croſſways in the barrels. Commanding 
every mate to govern himſelf exactly, upon the penalty, 
over and above the action upon the caſe of perjury, of 251. 
5 8. ſterl. for every mate whoſe herrings ſhall be found 
not ſorted in the manner above mentioned; and he ſhall 
not have any certificate to go on the he ring - fiſhery after- 
wards. But with regard to the not laying the herrings 
croſſways in the barrels, a penalty of 10s. 6d. ſterl. each 


barrel. The ſaid penalties to be applied agreeably tothe 


40th article of the above placart, one third to the in- 
former or informers, whether mariners or other perſons, 
one third to the officer who ſhall. take the nary, £4 


5 
. 


a 14 ” We: a 
od « * : | 


10 1 ly; one thitd to the poor. Moreover, the bad 
_ e is, the full mixt with, meaſure, as alſo 
meaſure mixt with full, ſhall be marked as unſorted, and 
with regard to the full and meaſure mixt with ſmall, they 


ſold as ſmall, and ſhall be accounted” and paid 
for 4 dach d, the buyer. The above orders and penal- 
ties to remain ih full force, and at the riſque and charge 
of the mates. And to the end that no body ſhall plead 
ignorance, the deputies have ordefed theſe to be publiſhed 
and affixed at the proper places, © Done at Delft, the 23d 
of My, 1749. By order of the ſaid deputies. 
1749. The burgomaſters and rulers of the city of Schei- 
dam, do give conſent to Marten Parlaſte Brook, that he 
with his herring - veſſel may ſail to the northern ſea, to 
exerciſe his herring-fiſhery there; and he has ſwore by 
ſolemn oath; that he is equipt with proper tackle, ſalt, 
barrels, men, and other utenſils proper for the herring- 
fiſhery, according to the bigneſs of his veſſel 3 as alſo, that 
he will not throw out any herring-tackle, or make any 
before the 24th of June, nor after the 31ſt of December 
next; alſo. that be will not deliver to any body whatſo- 
ever any herrings at ſea, nor ſuffer any to be delivered 
out of his ſhip by any other perſon directly or indirectly, 
in any ſhape, but to ſuch veſſels only coming from Hol- 
land and Weſt Frieſl.nd, as ſhew a proper certificate, 


with a herring-buſs at the top and at bottom, the ſeal of 


the great fiſhery, and ſigned by the ſecretary of the town 
ar he FR. Rn which veſſels he may deliver 
his herrings until the 15th of July, 1749, and no longer. 
That he {hall expreſs in the lift exactly the marked bar- 
rels, and what night the herrings he delivers were catched: 
further, that he ſhall not fill up his barrels more than 
once with other herrings, and take care that as little of the 
blood-pickle as poſlible ſhall be let off: and further, that 
he ſball bring all the herrings he catches into the province 
of Holland, and Weſt Frieſland, as likewiſe together 


with three of his ſeamen, faithfully to enter the ſaid her- 


rings, three days after his arrival at the longeſt ; alſo that 
he ſhall take as much care as poſſible that the herrings are 
laid even from one bottom to another, and that they are 
not thrown into the barrels with baſkets or ſhovels, nor 
mixt or falſified. That he ſhall not carry on ſhore in 
Shetland, Scotland, or other places, nor to fell to any 


foreign nation at ſea, nor exchange or make preſents of 


any falt, pickle, barrels, hoops, tackle, thread, hook- 


' tackle, or any other fiſhing-tackle, nor any merchandiſe | 
under what denomination it may be, nor take any goods 


upon freight out or homeward bound, nor ſuffer it to be 
done directly or indirectly, on pain as mentioned in the 
inſtructions; and ſhall farther regulate himſelf according 
to the placarts made relating to the herring : fiſhery, which 
are delivered to him for that purpoſe. _ * N 

So truly might God Almighty help him. lp ES 
In witneſs whereof, the ſeal of the great fiſhery is put 


hereto, and ſigned by the ſceretary of the town, the 10th 


of June 1749. 


This fiſhery is fo valuable to" the Dutch; that, according | 


to Sir William Monſon, who lived in the reign of King 
James I. they vended annually at Koningsburgh, Stetin, 
Dantzick, and another town within the Sound, between 
30 and 40,000 laſts of herrings amounting" in value to 


above 620,000 l. In Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Livonia, 10,000 laſts of herrings, worth 160,0001. - In 


Ruſſia, 1 500, amounting to 27,800 J. At Stade, Ham- 


burgh, Bremen, and Embden, 6000 laſts, «amounting to 
100,000 l. In Germany,” 22,000 laſts, amounting” to. 
440, ooo J. In the Spaniſh Netherlands 9000 lafts,". 
amounting to 160, ooo l. At Rouen, 500 laſts, Warmn 
10,000 J. So that here he has reckoned up above a 
million and a half ſterling made of herrings by the Duteh + 
upwards, of 100 years ago; beſides a vaſt quantity con- 8 . | LE" Hg | FO AVI 
ſumed in their own country, to the amount of ſeveral - The white herrings cured by the Dutch, were, Hill lately, 
"in the greateſt repute ; being diſtinguiſned into four Kinds, 


hundred thouſand pounds more. And theſe herrings are 
the more valuable to the Dutch becauſe whatever any 


country yields they take in lieu of them, having ſeldom 


there is a ſtaple of all commodities, their ſhips cntinually 
Seins out and coming" to and from everyCountry'on 


ogra to export any other treaſure : for in Holland 
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; Who of the globe, which bring them in an ineſtimable 
profit. Si | 


Upon the late eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh fiſhery, the 


Dutch were threatened with a diminution in this part of 
their commerce: for it was intended that the new com- 
pany ſhould fit out 200 buſſes; the charge whereof, new 
from the ſtocks, and furniſhed at all points for the fiſhery, 
together with victuals and wages he one whole year, 
would come to about 90, ooo l. or at ſecond-hand perhaps 

0,000 J. cheaper; which expence, according to Sir 


Roger L' Eſtrange, would be cleared the firſt year, if 


attended with ordinary ſucceſs, and money towards a 
ſtock over and above. He ſtates the proportion of ſailors 
_ and fiſhers for 200 buſſes to be 2000 men, which might 
be ſupplied from the Britiſh coaſts without any difficulty; 
beſides, theſe 200 buſſes might train up annually 1200 
landmen for ſea ſervice: _ . 
It is to be obſerved, that the Engliſh can build and rig 
out a veſſel cheaper than the Hollanders; becauſe their 
country affords none of the materials: for the Dutch 
fetch their timber, planks, iron, hemp, cordage, pipe- 
ſtaves, bread, and malt, from foreign countries ; whereas 
England produces moſt of theſe. The hazards alſo, and 
the difficulties of the Dutch, in this fiſning voyage, muſt 
be much greater than thoſe of the Engliſh ; becauſe the 
former are at a great diſtance from their ports: whereas 
the latter have harbours all along the coaſts where the 
ſhoals of herrings lie, and can ſend them ſooner to market 
into the Baltic, where moſt of them are vended, than 


the Dutch poſſibly can. But, notwithſtanding theſe ad- 


vantages, the Britiſh company at firſt ſent out only 10 
buſſes; though theſe had very conſiderable ſucceſs, and 
they were intended to be augmented to 67. 17 5 


It is greatly to be lamented that this fiſhery ſhould be im- 
peded by any artifices to be thrown in the way of the ſo- 
ciety : for'if the Britiſh navigation ſhould fall, every thing 
valuable to. Engliſhmen muſt be loſt; and how to ſupport 
and ſupply it without the fiſhery, a very eminent gentle- 

man formerly declared he could not comprehend. The 


man of war and merchantman conſume ſeamen but breed 


none; the collier brings up now and then an apprentice, 
but ſtill ſpends more than he makes: the only and the 
common nurſery of ſeamen is the fiſhery ; ſo that this 
_ fiſhery is juſt as neceſſary to the Britiſh navigation, as 
navigation is to the ſafety and proſperity of Britain; and 


it is well enough obſerved, that all princes and ſtates are 


ſtronger and weaker at fea according to the meaſures of 
their fiſhery. - $ [+ | 3 
The fiſhery would abundantly ſupply the Britiſh mariners 
with pilots, whoſe ſervices would more than countervail 
the charge ; for their buſineſs lies where. moſt danger is 
to be found: they know all the rocks and ſhelves, and 
there is no coaſting without them. Beſides, a farther 
advantage would enſue, by enlarging and improving ſe- 
veral of the Britiſh manufactures, and conſtantly em- 
ploying a great number of hands, which would tend to 
exonerate the country of vagrants and idle people: ſix 
trades particularly would be concerned in this 'undertak- 
ing, which are at preſent but little uſed, as hempſters, 


ſpinſters, carders, rope · makers, weavers of ſail- cloth, 


and nat - makers; and there would alſo be a fuller employ- 


ment for coopers, ſmiths, ſhipwrights, caulkers, ſawyers, 


ſeamen, fiſhermen, baſket - makers, and other trades: to all 


which may be added, that when the herring- buſſes are not 


employed in fiſhing for herrings, they may fiſh for cod 
on the north of Scotland and Ireland; which is an ad- 
vantage the Dutch cannot ſo conveniently take. | 


- 


The commerce of herrings, both white or pickled, and 


ted, is very conſiderable; but there are ſo many ſorts 


prepared in ſuch different ways, and different places, M 
een to fay any thing preciſely, upon this d fe 


Herring. 


© according to their ſizes: the goodneſs of this commodity 


ceonſiſting im its being fat, fleſhy, firm, white, falted the 


ſame time it is taken, with good (alt; and well barrelled. 


But the berrings cured by the buſſes belonging to the 


e ee lee, 
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by the Dutch. The Iriſh herrings ate the next in value, 


and principally thoſe of Dublin, which are ſcarce inferior 
to the beſt herrings of Rotterdam, ot Enchuyſen: The _ 


Scotch herring is not ſo well prepared, gutted, ſalted, nor 


barrelled as the Dutch, and yet its taſte is excellent; nor 
Is ft doubted, but that, if the Scots were as careful in 
"theſe circumſtances as their neighbours, their herring 
* would be the beft in the world. A conſiderable number 


of herrings ate alſo fiſhed on the coaſts of England and 
W ales, particularly off Yarmouth, and the coaſt of Car- 


digan ; but they are not altogether ſo proper as the others 


for exportation; the fiſh being too dry and freſh for the 
market, ann e ud 9” 

For curing the white, or pickled herring, one of the crew, 
appointed for this office, as ſoon as the fiſh are taken out 
of the ſea, cuts them open, taking out the guts, and 
every thing but the milts and roes, which are always to 
be left in the body of the fiſh: then, waſhing them in 


'freſh water, they are left, the ſpace of 12 or 15 hours, 


in a tub full of ſtrong brine, made of freſh water and 
ſea-falt. When they are taken out they drain them, and 
when well drained put them in barrels, taking care to diſ- 
poſe and range them evenly in rows or layers, preſſing 
them well down, and firewing a layer of falt both at top 
and bottom. When the barrel is full they ſtop it up 
yery cloſe, that no air may get in, nor any brine flow 
out; either of which, is very prejudicial to the fiſh. 

The curing and preparing of red herrings is done in this 
manner : the fiſh being caught, they proceed to waſh, 
gut, and lay them in brine," as for pickled herring ; only 
they let them lie double the time in brine, that is, 84 


hours, becauſe they are to take all their ſalt here; where- 
as the other kind takes half its ſalt in the barrel. When 


the herrings are taken out of the brine they ſpit them, 
that is, ſtring them by the head on little wooden ſpits, 


and thus hang them in a kind of chimney, made for the 
purpoſe; and when the chimney is as full as it will hold, 


which leſs than 10 or 12, ooo ſeldom effects, they make a 
little fire underneath of bruſh- wood, that yields a deal 
of ſmoke, but no flame, where the herrings remain till 
they are ſufficiently ſmoked and dried, which ordinarily 


is in 24 hours; when they are taken down and barrelled 


up for keeping. Their goodneſs conſiſts in being large, 


freſh, fat, oily, ſoft, and pliable, their outſide of a yel- 
low golden colour, their roes or milts within them, and 


4 


well ſalted and barrelled. 


By an authentic liſt of white, or pickled herrings, im- 
ported into Hamburgh from 1731 to 17 50, it appears, 
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that in the year 17 37 there were 2800. laſts of Dutch 


2040 herrings im- 


1739 1680 ported there. 
1740 1520 "at 
1741 1730 

1742 1500 

1743 1930 

1744 1660 

17475 2340 

1746 3010 i 
1747 1619 | 
3 1304s, 7 hs 4; 


This average of 1892 laſts yearly, | gave employment to 
E laſts, a 12 barrelz/the Jaſt, con- 
to abuſs ; which is as little as can 


he two fiſheries off Shetland 


54 buſſes, computing 35 1: 
taining 12000 herrings, 
be given to each, during t 
N : but Ham 
conſumption; and when ĩt 
laſts are annually vended in 
holm, Riga, Gottenburgh, 


2 
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Hamburgh could make a greater 
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is conſidered what numbers of 
Deamark, Peterſburgh, Stock- 
'Dantzick, Stetin, Bremen, 
Embden, Berlin, and other parts of Germany; A Bke= 
viſe 8 7 and the Weſt Indies; all of them open 
markets for Britiſh herrings; what an idea may he formed. 
of the utility of this 718 if properly conducted by 
dhe Tiers dab hes for ſo ſalutary an undertaking? 
Fox, from thence it will appear, that if due care is taken 
in Working this more than golden mine, it muſt 
As e ; | ; 4 | - 5 0 


neceſ- 


FI 8 


ſarily be productive of immenſe riches, as well FR of 


great ſtrength, to the Britiſh dominions 
The towns, of - France, from whence the herring-fiſhe; 
is carried on, are Calais, Boulogne, St. Vallery, A | 
Trepart, Dieppe, Fecamp, Havre, and Honfleur ; an; 
the fiſhers of theſe-towns generally fit out yearly 10 
veſſels, with 15 bands one with another, aboard. 5 
RY es. The. company of he royal 
fiſhery of England was eſtabliſhed by commiſfton under 
the great ſeal of England, in the reign of King Charles [7 
who conſtituted his Royal Highneſs James Duke of Vork. 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, ThomasEarl of Danby hd | 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, to be a council br 
this royal fiſhery; his Majeſty authoriſing them with ſe. 
veral powers, declaring himſelf their protector, and 
granting them ſuch extraordinary privileges, that, in the 
29th year of his reign, he incorporated them, and other, 
who were traders and adventurers, into a company, call. 
ing them The company of the royal fiſhery of England: 
but it was never properly carried into execution. How. 
ever, by the ſtatute of the gth of Queen Anne it waz 
enacted, That the crown might, by letters-patent, direct 
a ſtock, to conſiſt of 208. on every hundred pounds of 
the capital ſtock of the South Sea company, and to be 
raiſed by the members thereof in proportion to their ad- 
ventures, to be employed in the improving, enlarging, | 
and carrying on, the fiſhery of England; and this like. 
wiſe dropt into nothing. ff 
Among the great number of ſchemes for eſtabliſhing com- 
panies at London in 17 20, that for the Britiſh fiſhery was 
not the leaſt conſiderable. | | | 
The great funds deſigned for its execution, the quality of 
the ſubſcribers, the importance of the deſign, which 
tended to nothing leſs than to ruin the commerce of all 
other nations, made the world believe at firſt, that it was 
to be eſtabliſhed upon more ſolid foundations than ſever! 
others, whoſe very names ſeemed to ſhew their impending 
ruin; yet it ſeems that it came not ſhort of its project, and 
if it is here mentioned, it is only to ſhew-the vaſt ſtretch 


of the ideas of commerce wherewith all nations flattered 
themſelves upon obſerving how far the French India com- 


pany. had advanced the credit of its actions. 
The funds of this company were fixed at three millions 
of pounds ſterling. More than 150 members of the houſe 
of commons were the firſt ſubſcribers ; and, to perfect is 
form, a charter of eftabliſhment was requeſted from his 
Majeſty, whoſe expediting ſeemed ſo much the more eafy, 
as this enterpriſe had already been acceded to by a com- 
mittee of the houſe of commons; 
The. requeſt preſented to the King was digeſted: into 
thirteen. principal articles, the moſt eſſential of which 
were as follows. By the firſt, a truth not to be conteſted, 
was eſtabliſhed, that the power and opulence of the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands are founded upon commerce and nayigi- 


tion. 


2d, That there was a great proſpect of ſeeing both encreaſed 
by the peace n e 8 wn 3 
34, That the Engliſh obſerving their neighbours buſied 
about reaping an advantage from ſo favourable a juncture, 
to augment their trade already ſo conſiderable, it would 
not be prudence in the nation to remain idle ſpectators of 
their new efforts, and not to imitate their ardour for ex- 


tending their commerce and navigation. 
Ath, That the ſureſt means to ſucceed! therein, is the en- 


couragement of the fiſhery 5 which ſuits better the Bri» 
tiſh nation chan all other people of Europe 


5th, That if the woollen trade is the baſis, and p Bo 


reſource of the Britiſh! commerce, fiſhing is chiefly that 


of the Dutch; and it is thereby more than by any other 


TAY. that their maritime power almoſt equals that of 


th, That it was for. theſe conſiderations. a fund had been 


"eſtabliſhed by ſubſcription, large enough to give the BY 
tiſh filhery all the extent it was capable of having. 
Ith, That, by this eſtablichment, all the maritime towns 

of the three kingdoms may bear a part in the hiſhet) 3. 
and that an infinite number of poor, who ſtarve for want 


of employment, ſhall find thereby wherewithal to keep 
42 


1 5 
g. That this fiſhery ſhall be carried on with all goſble 
tare and diligence; no 9 77 being author 

into any Engliſh port, unleſs a me of t 

is eſtabliſhed there to take care thereof: No has 
9. That this fiſhety' employing à great number of ſea- 
men; thete N fore ready for the ſervice of 
the King's ſhips, or thoſe of merchants, who oſten want 


1 7 - 


| to put 
a member of the company 


them, without having Fecourſe, as uflial, to the boatmen 


of the Thames, 
that a competent 


mes,” who turn out the worſt of ſeamen ; and 
judgment of the vaſt number of theſe 


new failors trained aboard the buſſes of this univerſal 


fiſhety might be formed from thoſe the Dutch employ 
in the herring. and "whale fiſhery, who amount to up- 
wards of 3000. ps 


10. That the new company hoped to make its commerce 


ſuperior to that of its neighbours, fo much the more as 
it could ſupply with. fiſhi ſeveral great cities of Germany, 
by the means of the ports Which bis Britannic Majeſty 
has at preſent upon the Elbe in quality of Elector of Ha- 
nover; and that it could underfel the Dutch, becauſe this 
commerce is contiguous to them. . 
11. That the company being obliged to have ſeveral 
kinds of artiſans in its ſervice, undertook to keep them 
to their duty, and to put a ſtop to thoſe murmurings ſo 
uſual to them when out of work, and which in certain 
circumſtarices may prejudice the fate 
12. That, laſtly, beſides the fiſhery the company pro- 
poſed to eſtabliſh towards the weſt-coalt of Great Britain, 
it would alſo undertake the whale-fiſhery in' Greenland, 
and thereby ſave the nation more than two hundred 


thouſand pounds ſterling per annum paid to the Hollan- 


ders for oil and whale-bone imported to England. 
The ſociety of the free Britiſh. fiſhery. The above propoſals, 


upon the declenſion of the South Sea company, were neg- | 


lected till the year 1723, when they were ineffeQually re- 
newed ; nor was there any appearance of the fiſhery be- 
ing promoted, till it was undertaken by Admiral Vernon, 


General Oglethorpe, and Alderman Janſſen, who ſup- 


ported it ſo vigorouſly, that, in the 236 year of King 
George II. an act of parliament was pa f en- 
«  couragement of the Britiſh White herring fiſhery ; '” 
whereby it was enacted, That his Majeſty might incor- 

porate the ſeveral perſons therein particularly mentioned, 
for raiſing the capital ſum of 500,000]. to be eſtabliſhed 


ed, „ for the en- 


as a fund for this company, by the name of The foriety 
of the free Britiſh fiſhery ;- with ſeveral privileges therein 


mentioned, and afterwards more amply expreſſed in the 
charter. That his Majeſty might empower the ſociety to 
make by-laws; and that the ſociety might direct what 
| ſeals or marks ſhould be put on the barrels or gaſks of 


their fiſh ; and if any perſon ſhould counterfeit the fame, 


or ſhould knowingly affix fuch counterfeited ſeal to any 

caſk of fiſh not Bhangitg to the ſaid ſociety, he ſhould 
forfeit 5001. for each offence. ' That the ſum of 31. 5 
annum for every 1001. actually employed in the faid 
fiſhery,: and proportſobably for any greater or leffer ſum, 
ſhould be paid to the proprietors of the ſaid ſtock for 14 


3]. per 


years from the date of the charter, out of the cuſtoms by 


an account of the ſums whidh el 
_ ſociety in the fiſhery, ſhould be delivered to the commiſ- 


the Receiver-General, b LI half yearly payments; and 
_ "Honers of the cuſtoms, who, upon proof of ſuch expen- 


ſhould be expended by the 


forhs which ſhould appear to be employed in the filhety. 


That the ſociety ſhould employ 106,000). at leaſt in 


the ſaid fiſhery, within 18 months after the date of the 
F ſubſcription ; and accounts of the monies. ſo employe q 


more in a pr 


| ſhould be annually laid before parliament ; and if loſs. _ than y 
greater burthen ſhould, over and above the 6 men afore- 


| thould ariſe by adventure in any year, and there ſhould 
be gain in the ſucceeding year, the gain ſhould he ap- 


plied to make Zocd the veſſels and fihing-ſtock to the 
full value of the ſum of 100,0001. before any dividend 


ſhould be made. That a bounty of 30 8, a ton ſhould 
be paid annually out of the cuſtoms, to the owners of all 


* 


decked veſſels, from 20 to 80 tons burthen, which ſhould 


be built after the commencement of this act, for the uſe 
of, and fitted out and employed in the ſaid fiſheries, whe- 
ther by the ſociety,” or any other perſons. That every 
ſuch veſſel, which Thoul@ be intitled to the ſaid bounty of 


* 
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0 8. a ton, ſhould be a decked buſs veſſel, built in Great 

ritain, after the commencement of this act, and ſhould 
proceed on the ſaid fiſhery from ſome port in Great Bri- 
tain, manned and navigated according to law; and be- 
fore ſhe prbceeded on ſuch voyage, or was intitled to 
the benefit of this act, ſhe ſhould be viſited by ſuch of- 
ficer of the euſtoms belonging to the port as ſhould be 
appointed by the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, who 
ſhould take an account of her tonnage, by admeaſure- 
ment, and. ſhould. certify the fame, and his viſitation, to 
the ſaid commiſſioners, and that ſhe had on board ſuch a 
quantity of fiſhing-nets; and other ſtores, as were directed 
by the act, and otherwiſe was a proper veſſel to be em- 


| popes in the faid fiſhery; and upon its further appear- 


ing, by the oath.of one or more owners, or their agent, 
or of a proper officer of the ſociety appointed for that pur- 
poſe, and of the maſter or chief officer of ſuch veſſel, 
written at the foot of the certificate, and made before 


the collector and comptroller of the port, that it was 
their firm purpoſe and reſolution that ſuch veſſel ſhoald 


* 5 


1 
. 
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againſt the maſter and his ſureties, for the faithful dealing 


proceed reſpectively ſo manned, furniſhed, and accoutred, 
either ta Braſſey's ſound in Shetland, and be at the ren- 
dezvous of the fiſhery there, on or before the 11th of 
June, and ſhould not ſhoot or wet their nets before the 


. 13th of the ſame month, and ſhould continue filhing 


* 


amongſt the ſhoals of herrings as they moved ſouthward 


to the iſt of October; or ſhould proceed to Campbell 
town in Argyleſhire, and be at the rendezvous of the 
fiſheries there on or before the 1ſt of September, and 


ſhould continue fiſhing among the ſhoals of herrings as 


they moved to the 31ſt of December, unleſs they ſhould 


ſooner have completed their loading of fiſh; and ſhould 
fiſh in an orderly manner, without obſtructing other veſ- 
ſels employed in the ſaid fiſhery, and keep a journal of 


their proceedings, and an account of the quantities of fiſh 


they ſhould diſpatch away to foreign markets in their ten- 
ders before they come into port, beſides the partigular 
quantity they ſhould bring into port with them; and if, 


after ſuch certificate and oath, ſuch owner, or officer, or 


agent of the ſociety, and maſter or chief officer of ſuch 


_ veſſel, alſo became bound, with two ſufficient ſecurities, 


unto his Majeſty, in the penalty of a ſum equal to treble 
the bounty on the tonnage of his veſſel,” which bond the 


collector was to take, with the approbation of the compt- 


roller, and the ſame ſhould be in force for three years 


of the ſaid maſter, and the company of his ſhip, in regard 


s 


* 


: 
by on 


wh 
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1 every veſſel 0520 tons ſhould have on board, at the mace 
Velle 


of rendezvous, not leſs than 6 men; and every Fx. 


to the ſaid veſſel. and voyage; then the collector and 


comptroller of the port ſhould give to the maſter and 
owners of ſuch” veſſel, full licence to proceed on ſuch 


voyage. That veſſels which ſhould be deemed properly 
qualified, and fitted out, for the herring-fiſhery, accord- 
ing to the intent of this act, ſhould be decked and built 


in Great Britaig aſter the commencement of this act, 


and ſhould haye on board 12 Wincheſter buſhels of ſalt 
for every laſt of fiſh which ſhe was capable of holding, 
barrelled up in new barrels, and as many more new bar- 
rels as ſhe was capable of carrying ; and ſhould have two 
fleets of tanned nets proper for the herring-fiſhery ; that is, 
every veſſel of 70 tons ſhould, on ber proceeding to ſea, 


bave on board one fleet of 5 . each net to be 30 
| 5 2 - . _ yards full upon the rope, anc 
 diture, ſhould order ſuch payment Jo de made, for the 


1 0 for veſlcls of a gteater or leſſer tonnage ; and 
be provided with another fleet of like nets, on board a 
Jagger or tender, to attend the ſaid fiſhery, or left on 
er place for the uſe of the ſaid veſſel. That 


+ 


> 


of Great Britain, for ber diſcharge, the chief officer of the 
cuſtoms, ot ſuch gfficer as he ſhould appoint at ſuch part, 


ſhould immediately repair on boatd, and view the condi- 


_ tonnage, with the name of 


collector and comptr 


ion of the veſſel and her lading, and certify the fame, to- 

gether with his "obſervations . thereon as alſo her real © 
be.maſter, and other perſons 
thould” make. oath before the 
of the port, that ſuch veſſol was 


on board; and the my after” 


7 fathoms deep, and ſo in 


wy } 


ſald, have one for every 5 tons which ſhe exceeded 20 
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at one of the places before mentioned at the time ap- 


pointed by this act, and had not ſince been on any other 


voyage, or purſued any other deſign, or vie w of profit ; 
and that they remained fiſhing according to the direction 


of this act, and had, at the time of their rendezvous, the 
limited quantity of nets and other ſtores, and number of 
men; which, together with the account of the fiſh taken 
by the ſaid veſſel, ſhould be tranſmitted. by the collector 
and comptroller of the port, to the commiſſioners for 
that part of Great Britain, from whence the veſſel de- 
parted with her licence; who, being ſatisfied of the faith- 
ful dealing of the maſter, and. other perſons employed in 
ſuch veſſel, with reſpect to the voyage and fiſhing, ſhould 
on demand cauſe payment to be made to the owners, or 


their agent, of 3os. per ton, according to the admea- 


ſurement certified as aforeſaid. That the ſaid bounty of 


30 s. per ton ſhould be paid-annually for 14 years from 


the commencement of this act, and no longer, upon con- 
forming to the aforeſaid regulations. That this act ſhould 
not exclude any ſubjects of Great Britain, who were not 


members of the ſaid ſociety, or employed by them, from 


fiſhing, or carrying on white herring and cod fiſheries, 


and any other whatſoever, as they might have done before 


this act. That any number of perſons, who fhould ſub- 
ſcribe 10,000 |. or upwards, into the ſtock, and ſhould 
carry on the fiſhery under their own management, and 
on their own account of profit and loſs, conformably to 
the directions of this act, and of the charter, except as 
to their being obliged to uſe the marks of the ſociety, and 
from the port named by them, if they ſubſcribed under 
the name of the fi/hing-chamber of ſuch city, town, or 


port reſpeRively, and ſhould ſend their account of monies 


expended in the ſaid fiſheries, atteſted by three of the 


commitee, who ſhould be appointed for managing the 


matters of the ſaid chamber ; and be alſo ſigned by their 
accomptant, who ſhould make oath before ſome juſtice, 
thag he believed the ſame was a true account, the vouchers 


whereof he ſhould produce, if required; which account 
ſhould be tranſmiited to the governor and council of the 


ſociety at London, where the accomptant of the ſociety 


ſhould enter the ſame as a ſum expended in the ſaid fiſheries 


by the ſociety, in the accompt which he ſhould deliver 
in to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms as, aforeſaid, and 
the chamber ſhould receive 3 J. for every 1co1, as the 


ſociety did for other monies employed by them in the ſaid 
fiſhery, after deducting the neceſſary charges ariſing from 


the receipt of the ſame. That ſuch chambers as ſhould 


trade or fiſh on their own account, ſhould not have any 
profit or loſs ariſing from the trade of the ſociety ; and 


that the receiver-general of the cuſtoms ſhould annually 
pay the ſaid ſum of 31. for every 1co l. to the ſociety in 
London, or to ſuch perſon as they ſhould empower to 
receive the ſame ; and the ſociety ſhould pay over the 


ſame, deducting charges, to the reſpective hſhing-cham- 
bers intitled thereto, or to ſuch perſons as they ſhould 
impower to receive the ſame. | | 


In purſuance of this act, a charter of incorporation paſſed 


the great ſeal in 1750, reciting, That whereas the car- 
rying on, and improvement of the Britiſh white herring 


fiſheries were of great importance to Great Britain and 
Ireland, as they might be of great advantage to the 


trade and navigation thereof, and might be a means 


of employing and providing for great numbers of induſ- 
trious poor, provided the ſame could be carried on with 
a ſufficient ſtock, under proper regulations, and that rea- 
ſonable encouragement be given to ſuch perſons as were 
willing to carry on the ſaid fiſheries. Therefore, for the 
encouragement of ſuch perſons as were willing to carry 
on the ſaid fiſheries, and for the better regulation of the 


ſaid trade, and for preventinig frauds and impoſitions in 


the management thereof; his Majeſty declared, That, by 
virtue of his royal prerogative, and in purſuance of an act 


of parliament paſſed in the 23d year of his reign, intitled, 


An at for the encouragement of the Britiſh white her- 


ring fiſhery,” for himſelf, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, he 


bad granted, conſtituted, declared, and appointed, Sir 


James Lowther, Sir Nathaniel Curzon, Sir. Bourchier 


| Wrey, Sir Walter Blacket, and Sir Cyril Wich, baro- 


nets ; Sir Richard Lloyd, knight; Edward Vernon, Eſq; 


William Whitaker, Stephen Theodore Janſſen, and | 


Slingſby Bethel, Eſqs; aldermen of the City of London; 


John Spooner, and Arthur Beardſly, Eſqs; Mr. Roger 


chard Gildart, John Hardman, Lawrence Dundaf, 


| ſhould have and be intitled to any part, ſhare, or inteteſt, 


that name to have a ſucceſſion for the term 


government of the ſaid ſociety ; as alſo for the regulz- 


ring, ſalting, and packing their white herrings, in ſuch 


commodities in foreign markets; and for the government 
of ſervants, and others employed by the ſociety. in the ſaid 


to be elected as after mentioned, for the managing and 
carrying on the buſineſs and affairs of the ſociety. That 
his Majeſty had thereby nominated and ordained his moſt 
_ dearly beloved ſon Frederick, Prince of Wales, to be 


Eſq; to be the firſt vice-prefident ; Roger Handaſyd, Eſq; 


Crammond, Samuel Clarke, William Northey, George 
Stevens, Richard Baker, and Claude Johnſon, Eſqs; vir 


Drummond, Michael Wilkins Conway, and Jonathan 
Watſon, Eſqs; James Oglethorpe, Eſq; Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of his forces, Roger Hogg and William Bowden, 


John Turner, Simon Rogers, Charles Raymond, John 
Vaughan, Francis Gwynn, and George Bowes, Eſqs; to 
de the the firſt council of the ſociety, and to continue in 
their reſpective offices for the ſpace of three years from 
the date of theſe letters-patent, and until ſome others 


_ preſident, and vice preſident, and council, reſpectively, in 


ſter; and there to aſſemble” and meet together as often 


IE 
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Licutenant-General Roger Handaſyd, Lieutenant Gene. 
ral Richard Onſlow, and Lieutenant: General James 
Oglethorpe; Thomas Fonnereau, Velters Cornewa! 
William Willy, George Dogington, William Northey, 
Charles Gray, William Davis, N Stevenſon, Paul 
Humfrey, John Edwards, and Francis Craieſteyn, Eſqs; 
Meſſ. Neufville, and Schuman; Andrew Drummong, Eſa; 
Capt. George Stevens, Robert Drummond, and Jeffery 
Freinch, Eſqs; Mr, Michael Miller of Briftol, Mr. Ro. 
bert Macky, Mr. Jonathan Perrie, Mt, Richard Bake 


Pn, 


and Mr. William Bowden; e Bance, Eſq; Mr. Peter 
Simond ; Theodore Cock, George Dunbar, and Tay. 
lor White, Eſqs; Mr. John Patoun, and Mr. Samuel 
Clarke, of the Old Jury; Michael Wilkins Conway, 
Hogg of Baſinghall-ſtreet, Mr. William Crammond, Mr. 
Hutchinſon Muir, Mr. Robert Scott, Mr. George 
Spence, and Mr. Robert Cady; Richard Taunton 
William Belchier, William Thornton, Francis Gwynn, 
Peter Delme, Jonathan Watſon, Thomas Saliſbury, Ri. 


Thomas Curtis, Michael Beecher, and Joſeph Percivg 
Eſqs; Edward Ironſide, Eſq; alderman of the city of Lon- 
don, and George Walker, Eſq; and all and every perſon 
or perſons, bodies politic and corporate, who in their 
own right, or as executors, adminiſtrators, ſucceſſors, ot 
aſſigns, derived, or to be derived from, by, or under the 
original _ proprietors, at any time or times thereafter, 


of, or in the capital ſum of 500,000 1. therein after 
mentioned, ſo long as they reſpeCtively ſhould have any 
ſuch part, ſhare, or intereſt therein, to be one body po- 
litic and corporate, in-deed, and in name, by the name 
of „The ſociety of the freeWritiſh fiſhery ;*” and by 

of 21 years, 
to commence from the date of theſe his letters-patent, 
That he had granted them a common ſeal, with leaye to 
alter it, and alſo liberty to ſue for any thing belonging to 
the company during the 21 years. That he had granted 
them the liberty to make by-laws, for the regulation and 


tion and management of the ſaid trade and commerce, 
which ſhould be carried on by them; and for the cu- 


manner as might effectually ſecure the credit of the ſaid 
fiſhery, That he had alſo granted them the liberty for 


the ſaid 21 years, to elect a governor, preſident, and 
vice-preſident ; as alſo a council, conſiſting of 30 perſons, 


the firſt governor of the ſociety ; Slingſby Bethel, Eſq; to 
be the firſt preſident; and Stephen Theodore Janſſen, 


Lieutenant-General of his forces, John Edwards, Fran- 


cis Craieſteyn, Edward Vernon, Robert Bootle, George 
Dunbar, Velters Cornewal, George Dodington, Robert 


Nathaniel Curzon, . Baronet, William Davis, Andrew 


Efqs; Sir Bourchier Wtey, Baronet; John Lidderdale, 


ſhould be elected into their ſaid offices of governo!, 


ſuch manner as after mentioned; with power, during thc 
ſaid term, to hold a general court, in ſome convenient 
place, within or near the cities of London and Weſtmin⸗ 


as the governor, preſident, vice-preſident, and one 
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for the time being, of any ſeven or more of 


ways to be one; or a8 nine other perſons qualified to 
vote as after directed, each having 1000 1. in the capi- 


tal ſtock after mentioned, in writing under their hands, 
ſhould demand of the governor, preſident, vice: preſi- 


dent, or any ſeven or more of the council, ſuch council 


to be held to treat and conſult, or make and eſtabliſh 


reaſonable” laws, orders, and rules, concerning the af- 
fairs of the ſociety, or for the good government thereof; 


the time and place of holding and keeping all which 
councils ſhould be eight days at leaſt before the ſame 
were held and kept, don 
zette, or in ſuch other manner as the ſociety,” and 
their ſucceſſors, ſhould direct. That the governor, 
preſident, vice-preſident, 'or any ſeven or more of the 
council, whereof the governor, preſident, and vice pre- 
ſident, to be one, ſhould make and be called © The court 


« of the council of the ſaid ſociety; and that it ſhould 


be lawful for the ſaid court of the council, or the major 
part of them then preſent, to appoint proper officers and 


ſervants for the ſervice of the ſaid ſociety 3 and to ap- 
point and allow their reſpective fees or ſalaries, and to in- 
creaſe or diminiſh, or otherwiſe alter the ſame; and to 
remove and diſplace them, and every of them, when and 
ſo often as they, or the major part of them then pre- 


ſent, ſhould think fit; and to order, direct, manage, 
and tranſact, all and every the affairs and things of or 
belonging to the ſociety, except what ought to be or- 
dered and done only in and by a general court of the 
faid ſociety ; and ſhould and might appoint committees 
for the better management of their affairs, and make 


| by-laws for the regulation and government of the ſociety, 


and for the regulation and management of the trade and 
commerce which ſhould be carried on by them ; and for 


the curing, ſorting, and packing their white herrings as 


effectually to ſecure the credit of the ſaid commodities 


in foreign markets; and for the government of the ſer- 
vants and others employed by the ſociety in the ſaid 


fiſhery ; and the ſaid by-laws, or any of them, to alter and 
annul, as the ſaid court of council, or the major part of 
them preſent, ſhould ſee requiſite ; and, by ſuch by-laws, 


to ſet and inflict reaſonable pains and penalties upon any 
offender or offenders, who ſhould tranſgreſs, break, or 
violate the by-laws, and to mitigate the ſame as they 


ſhould find cauſe ; which ſaid pains and penalties ſhould 
and might be levied, ſued for; taken} retained, and re- 
covered by the ſaid ſociety, during the ſaid 21 years, or 


by their officers and ſervants, by action of debt, or other 
lawful ways and means, to the uſe of the ſaid ſociety, and 


their ſucceſſors ; all which by-laws his Majeſty willed 
ſhould be duly obſerved and kept, under the pains and 


penalties therein to be contained; ſo always as the faid 
by-laws, pains, and penalties, were reaſonable, and not 
contrary to the laws or ſtatutes of the realm, and if ſuch 


by-laws, pains, and penalties, and any repeal or alter- 


ation thereof, ſhould be confirmed by the general court 


next after the ſame ſhould be made. That, during the 
ſaid term of 21 years, the ſociety ſhould ele& yearly, on 


the 5th of November next after the expiration of three 


years from the date of the patent, or within 30 days af- 


ter, a governor, preſident, vice-preſident, and a coun- and the perſons to whom, ſuch aſſignment, or transfer, 
ſociety; 8 ſhould be made, ſhould, by virtue thereof, become mem- 
bers of the ſociety. Provided that no transfer ſhould he _ 
made within five years from the date of the charter; 
and all transfers made in that time ſhould be void; ex- 


cil of 30 perſons, out of the members of the ſociety ; 8 
of which council ſhould: be out of the members of the 
ſociety, not being of the council within the preceding 
year, and the reſidue among the laſt preceding council of 
the ſociety; to be elected by plurality of votes of all 
ſuch members qualified to vote as aſter directed, 15 days 


notice at leaſt being given in public manner, by the go- 


vernor, preſident, or vice-preſident, of the time and place 
of election; which governor, preſident, vice-preſident, 
and council, ſo elected, ſnhould continue in their offices 
till the 5th of November next following, his or their 


election or elections, and from that time till others were 
Choſen in their ſtead. | 


vice-preſident, ſhould 
council, on the ſaid zth of November, 
after, for ſuch eleQions, and give I5 days notice of 
time and place of election 
that ten or more of the ſociety, qualified to vote, might 
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whereof the governor, preſident,” or vice-preſident, al- 


publiſhed in the London Ga- 


as they might after the expi 

| ears were expired. 

That the governor, preſident, or p 

yearly, call and told. a ge 

or within 30 =” a 
e 


or, in default of ſuch notice, 
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aſſemble, upon the 14th day after the ſaid zth of No- 
vember, unleſs the ſame ſhall be Sunday, and in ſuch 
caſe the next day, when they, or the major part of them, 

ſuch major part not being fewer than ſeven, might or- 
der a general court to be held within 15 days after ſuch 
meeting, 14 days notice __ given; and then, and there, 


by the majority of voices, ſhould make ſuch election or 


elections as aforeſaid. That every ſuch member, who had, 


or ſhould have, in his or her own right, the ſum of 
3001. in the joint ſtock of the ſociety, ſhould haves in 
every general court of the ſociety, one vote; and evety 


perſon who ſhould, in his or her own right, be poſſeſſed 


of 100 l. in the ſaid joint ſtock, ſhould have two votes; 
and that every perſon who ſhould be poſſeſſed of 20001. 
in the joint ſtock, ſhould have three votes; and that every 
perſon. who ſhould be poſſeſſed of 3000 J. in the joint 
ſtock, ſhould have four votes in every general court of 


the ſociety; and that he ſociety ſhould have power. to 
I 


hold general courts in like manner during the ſaid term, 
on the death, reſignation, removal, or any other vacancy 
of the governor, preſident, vice-prefident, or any of the 
council, for eleCting others, who ſhould continue till the 
next general election. "That the firſt general court 


ſhould be held within 30 days after the date of the pa- 
tent; and whenſoever there ſhould be an equality of 


votes, the governor, or in his abſence the preſident, and 


in his abſence the vice-prefident, ſhould have the caſting 


vote. Provided that no perſon ſhould be capable of 


being elected a preſident, who ſhould not, at the time of 
ſuch election, have in his own name, and in his own 


right, for his own uſe, and not in truſt for any others, 


3000 1. or more, in the joint ſtock to be raiſed in pur- 
ſuance of this charter: that no perſon ſhould be vice- 


preſident, unleſs he had 2000 l. or more in the ſtock; 


and that no perſon ſhould be a member of the council, 


without having 1000 l. or more in the joint ſtock. 
That his Majeſty granted to the ſociety a full powe 
authority, by a voluntary ſubſcription of their members 
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and others, to raiſe a joint ſtock, not exceeding 580, oo l. 
without licence from the crown, to be applied for the car- 
rying on and effecting the purpoſes of this charter; and 
the ſame joint ſtock to order, manage, and conduct, for 
the purpoſes aforeſaid, and to receive the benefit and ad- 


and 


vantage of the ſame, to the uſe of the ſociety, Feber 8 


to ſuch ſhares as they ſhould have therein. Provided 
that no dividend of the profit of the ſociety ſhould be 
made but by order of a general court, and all and every | 


perſon or perſons ſo ſubſcribing and contributing any ſum 


or ſums of money to the joint ſtock of 500,000 l. except 
ſuch who ſhould ſubſcribe under the name of the fiſhing- 
chamber of any city, town, or port, ſhould, by. virtue 
of ſuch ſubſcription, become a member or members of 
the ſociety, and ſhould be intitled to a ſhare or ſhare 
in ſuch joint ſtock,” in proportion to their relpeAiyeTub. — 
ſcriptions; ſuch perſons paying ſuch parts of their ſub- 
 ſcriptions, in ſuch manner, and at ſuch times, as ſhould 
be directed by the council, in * the powers 
veſted in them by the act of parliament. 


bs 
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That all perſons intitled to ſuch. ſhare, ſhould be enabled 
to ſell, affign, and transfer the ſame, or any part thereof, 
by transfer in the books of the ſociety, as after directed; 


cepting only, that it ſhould be lawful for the Foy 


and adminiſtrators of any perſons, who ſhould die x 


and alienated, 'by ſuch perſon and'perſons as. ſhould have 


any intereſt or ſhare in the ſame, it was appointed that” 


* 
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ſeſſed of, or intereſted in any ſuch ſtock or ſhare, and alſo 
for the affignees under any commiſſion of bankrupts, to 
transfer ſuch ſtock or ſhare, and diſpoſe of the produce 
thereof, within the ſpace of five years, in ſuch manner 
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Provided alſo, and for the aſcertaining and limiting how 
and in what manner the joint ſtock ſhould. be transferred 
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at one of the places before mentioned at the time ap- 
pointed by this act, and had not ſince been on any other 
voyage, or purſued any other deſign, or view, of profit; 
andithat they remained fiſhing according to the direction 
of this act, and had, at the time of their rendezvous, the 
limited quantity of nets and other ſtores, and number of 
men; which, together with the account of the fiſh taken 
by the ſaid veſſel, ſhould be tranſmitted, by the collector 
and comptroller of the port, to the commiſſioners for 
that part of Great Britain from whence the veſſel de- 
parted with her licence; who, being ſatisfied of the faith- 
ful dealing of the maſter, and other perſons employed in 
ſuch veſſel, with reſpect to the voyage and fiſhing, ſhould 
on demand cauſe payment to be made to the owners, or 
their agent, of 30 8. per ton, according to the admea- 
ſurement certified as aforeſaid. That the ſaid bounty of 
30 8. per ton ſhould be paid annually for 14 years from 
the commencement of this act, and no longer, upon con- 
forming to the aforeſaid regulations. That this act ſhould 
not exclude any ſubjects of Great Britain, who were not 
members of the ſaid ſociety, or employed by them, from 
fiſhing, or carrying on white herring and cod fiſheries, 
and any other whatſoever, as they might have done before 
this act. That any number of perſons, who fhould ſub- 
ſcribe 10,000 l. or upwards, into the ſtock, and ſhould 
carry on the fiſhery under their own management, and 
on their own account of profit and loſs, conformably to 
the directions of this act, and of the charter, except as 
to their being obliged to uſe the marks of the ſociety, and 
from the port named by them, if they ſubſcribed under 
the name of the fhing- chamber of ſuch city, town, or 
port reſpectively, and ſhould ſend their account of monies 
expended in the ſaid fifheries, atteſted by three of the 
commitee, who ſhould be appointed for managing the 
matters of the ſaid chamber; and be alſo ſigned by their 
accomptant, who ſhould make oath before ſome juſtice, 
that he believed the ſame was a true account, the vouchers 
whereof he ſhould produce, if required ; which account 


ſhould be tranſmitted to the governor and council of the 


ſociety at London, where the accomptant of the ſociety 
ſhould enter the ſame as a ſum expended in the ſaid fiſheries 
by the ſociety, in the accompt which he ſhould deliver 
in to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms as, aforeſaid, and 
the chamber ſhould receive ZI. for every 1co l. as the 
ſociety did for other, monies employed by them in the ſaid 
fiſhery, after deducting the neceſſary charges ariſing from 
the receipt of the ſame. That ſuch chambers as ſhould 


trade or fiſh on their own account, ſhould not have any 
profit or loſs ariſing from the trade of the ſociety ; and 


that the receiver-general of the cuſtoms ſhould annually 
pay the ſaid ſum of 31. for every 100 l. to the ſociety in 
London, or to ſuch perſon as they ſhould empower to 


receive the ſame; and the ſociety ſhould pay cver the 


ſame, deducting charges, to the reſpective hſhing-cham- 


bers intitled thereto, or to ſuch perſons as they ſhould 


impower to receive the ſame. ra 
In purſuance of this act, a charter of incorporation paſſed 
the great ſeal in 1750, reciting, That whereas the car- 
rying on, and improvement of the Britiſh white herring 
filheries were of great importance to Great Britain and 


Ireland, as they might be of great advantage to the 


trade and navigation thereof, and might be a means 
of employing and providing for great numbers of induſ- 


trious poor, provided the ſame could be carried on with 
a ſufficient ſtock, under proper regulations, and that rea- 


ſonable encouragement be given to ſuch perſons as were 
willing to carry on the ſaid fiſheries. Therefore, for the 
encouragement of ſuch perſons as were willing to carry 
on the ſaid fiſheries, and for the better regulation of the 


ſaid trade, and for preventinig frauds and impoſitions in 
the management thereof; his Majeſty declared, That, by 


virtue of his royal prerogative, and in purſuance of an act 
of parliament paſſed in the 23d year of his reign, intitled, 


e An act for the encouragement of the Britiſh white her- 


60 ring fiſhery,” for himſelf, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, he 
had granted, conſtituted, declared, and appointed, Sir 


James Lowther, Sir Nathaniel Curzon, Sir Bourchier 


Wrey, Sir Walter Blacket, and Sir Cyril Wich, baro- 
nets; Sir Richard Lloyd, knight; Edward Vernon, Eſq; 
William Whitaker, Stephen Theodore Janſſen, and 


ſhould have and 
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S'ingſby Bethel, Eſqs; aldermen of the city of London ; 
Lieutenant-General Roger Handaſyd, Lieutenant Gene. 
ral Richard Onſlow, and Lieutenant- General James 
Oglethorpe; Thomas Fonnereau, Velters Cornewa! 
William Willy, George Dodington, William Northey 
Charles Gray, William Davis, Edward Stevenſon, paul 
Humfrey, John Edwards, and Francis Craieſteyn, Eſqs; 


Meſſ. Neufville, and Schuman; Andrew Drummond, Eſq; 
Capt. George Stevens, Robert Drummond, and Jeffery 
Freinch, Eſgs; Mr, Michael Miller of Briſtol, Mr. Ry 
bert Macky, Mr. Jonathan Perrie, Mt. Richard Bate, 
and Mr. William Bowden; e nce, Eſq; Mr. Peter 
Simond; Theodore Cock, George Dunbar, and Tay. 
lor White, Eſqs; Mr. John Patoun, 9555 Mr. Samuel 
Clarke, of the Old Jury; Michael ilkins Conway 
John Spooner, and Arthur Beardſly, Eſqs; Mr. Roger 
Hogg of Baſinghall-ſtreet, Mr. William Crammond, Nr. 
Hutchinſon Muir, Mr. Robert Scott, Mr. George 
Spence, and Mr. Robert Cady; Richard Taunton, 


William Belchier, William Thornton, Francis Gwynn, 


Peter Delme, Jonathan Watſon, Thomas Saliſbury, Ri. 


chard Gildart, John Hardman, Lawrence Dundas 
Thomas Curtis, Michael Beecher, and Joſeph Percival, 
Eſqs; Edward Ironſide, Eſq; alderman of the city of Lon. 
don, and George Walker, Eſq; and all and every perſon 


or perſons, bodies politic and corporate, who in their 


own right, or as executors, adminiſtrators, ſucceſſors, or 
aſſigns, derived, or to be derived from, by, or under the 
original - proprietors, at any time or times thereafter, 
intitled to any part, ſhare, or intereſt, 
of, or in the capital ſum of 500,000 1. therein after 
mentioned, ſo long as they reſpectively ſhould have ary 
ſuch part, ſhare, or intereſt therein, to be one body po- 


litic and corporate, in-deed, and in name, by the name 


of “ The ſociety of the freeWritiſh fiſhery ;*” and by 


that name to have a ſucceſſion for the term of 21 years, 


to commence from the date of theſe his letters patent. 
That he had granted them a common ſeal, with leave to 
alter it, and alſo liberty to ſue for any thing belonging to 
the company during the 21 years. That he had granted 
them the liberty to make by-laws, ſor the regulation and 


government of the ſaid ſociety; as alſo for the regulz- 


tion and management of the ſaid trade and commerce, 
which ſhould be carried on by them; and for the cu- 


ring, ſalting, and packing their white herrings, in ſuch 


manner as might effectually ſecure the credit of the ſaid 


. commodities in foreign markets; and for the government 
of ſervants, and others employed by the ſociety. in the ſaid 


fiſhery, That he had alſo granted them the liberty for 
the ſaid 21 years, to ele a governor, preſident, and 
vice-preſident ; as alſo a council, conſiſting of 30 perſors, 


to be elected as after mentioned, for the managing and 
carrying on the buſineſs and affairs of the ſociety. That 


his Majeſty had thereby nominated and ordained his moſt 


dearly beloved ſon Frederick, Prince of Wales, to be 


the firſt governor of the ſociety ; Slingſby Bethel, Eſq; to 


be the firſt preſident ; and Stephen Theodore Janſſen, 


Eſq; to be the firſt vice · preſident; Roger Handaſyd, Eſq; 


Lieutenant-General of his forces, John Edwards, Fran- 


cis Craieſteyn, Edward Vernon, Robert Bootle, George 
Dunbar, Velters Cornewal, George Dodington, Robett 
Crammond, Samuel Clarke, William Northey, George 
Stevens, Richard Baker, and Claude Johnſon, Eſqs; Sir 


Nathaniel Curzon, Baronet, William Davis, Andrew 
_ Drummond, Michael Wilkins Conway, and Jonathan 


Watſon, Eſqs; James Oglethorpe, Eſq; Lieutenant Ge- 


neral of his forces, Roger Hogg and William Bowden, 
 _ Efqs; Sir Bourchier Wrey, Baronet; John Lidderdale, 


John Turner, Simon Rogers, Charles Raymond, John 


Vaughan, Francis Gwynn, and George Bowes, Elqz; to 


be the the firſt council of the ſociety, and to continue in 


their reſpective offices for the ſpace of three years from 
the date of theſe letters-patent, and until ſome others 


ſhould be elected into their ſaid offices of governor, 
preſident, and vice preſident, and council, reſpeRively, in 
ſuch manner as after mentioned; with power, during the 
ſaid term, to hold a general court, in ſome convenient 
place, within or near the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter; and there to aſſemble and meet together as often 
as the governor, preſident, vice-preſident, and e, 
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for the time being, of any ſeven or more of theni, 


whereof the governor, preſident, or vice-preſident, al- 


ways to be one; or as nine other perſons qualified to 
vote as after directed, each having 1000 l. in the capi- 
tal ſtock after mentioned, in writing under their hands, 
ſhould demand of the governor, preſident, vice-preſi- 
dent, or any ſeven or more-of the council, fuch council 
to be held to treat and conſult, or make and eſtabliſh 


reaſonable laws, orders, and rules, concerning the af- 
fairs of the ſociety, or for the good government thereof; 


the time and place of holding and keeping all which 
councils ſhould be eight days at leaſt before the ſame 


were held and kept, publiſhed in the London Ga. 


zette, ot in ſuch other manner as the ſociety, and 
their . ſucceſſors, ſhould direct. That the governor, 
preſident, vice-preſident, 'or any ſeven or more of the 
council, whereof the governor, preſident, and vice pre- 
ſident, to be one, ſhould make and be called “ The court 
« of the council of the ſaid ſociety; and that it ſhould 
be lawful for the ſaid court of the council, or the major 
part of them then preſent, to appoint proper officers and 


ſervants for the ſervice of the ſaid ſociety 3 and to ap- 
point and allow their reſpective fees or ſalaries, and to in- 


creaſe or diminiſh, or otherwiſe alter the ſame; and to 


remove and diſplace them, and every of them, when and 
ſo often as they, or the major part of them then pre- 


ſent, ſhould think fit; and to order, direct, manage, 
and tranſact, all and every the affairs and things of or 
belonging to the ſociety, except what ought to be or- 


dered and done only in and by a general court of the 


faid ſociety ; and ſhould and might appoint committees 
for the better management of their affairs, and make 


by-laws for the regulation and government of the ſociety, 
and for the regulation and management of the trade and 


commerce which ſhould be carried on by them ; and for 
the curing, ſorting, and packing their white herrings as 
effectually to ſecure the credit of the ſaid commodities 
in foreign markets; and for the government of the ſer- 
vants and others employed by the ſociety in the ſaid 
fiſhery ; and the ſaid by-laws, or any of them, to alter and 


annul, as the ſaid court of council, or the major part of 


them preſent, ſhould ſee requiſite ; and, by ſuch by-laws, 


to ſet and inflict reaſonable pains and penalties upon any 


offender or offenders, who ſhould tranſgreſs, break, or 


violate the by-laws, and to mitigate the ſame as they 


ſhould find cauſe ; which ſaid pains and penalties ſhould 


and might be levied, ſued for, taken, retained, and re- 


covered by the ſaid ſociety, during the ſaid 21 years, or 


by their officers and ſervants, by action of debt, or other 
lawful ways and means, to the uſe of the ſaid ſociety, and 
their ſucceſſors; all which by-laws his Majeſty willed 
ſhould be duly obſerved and. kept, under the pains and 
penalties therein to be contained; ſo always as the faid 


by-laws, pains, and penalties, were reaſonable, and not 
_ contrary to the laws or ſtatutes of the realm, and if ſuch 


by-laws, pains, and penalties, and any repeal or alter- _ 


ation thereof, ſhould be confirmed by the general court 


next after the ſame ſhould be made. That, during the 
ſaid term of 21 years, the ſociety ſhould ele& yearly, on 
the 5th of November next after the expiration of three 


years from the date of the patent, or Within 30 days af- 


ter, a governor, preſident, vice-preſident, and à coun-. _ 
cil of 30 perſons, out of the members of the ſociety; 8 
of which council ſhould; be out of the members of the 

ſociety, not being of the council within the preceding 
year, and the reſidue among the laſt preceding council of 
the ſociety; to be elected by plurality of Votes of all 
ſuch members qualified to vote as after directed, 15 days 
notice at leaſt being given in public manner, by the go- 
vernor, preſident, or vice-preſident, of the time and place 

of election; which governor, preſident, vice-preſident, 
and council, ſo ele&edz»ſhould continue in their offices 
till the th of November next following, his or their 
election or elections, and, from that time till others were 

Choſen in their ſtead. - That the "governor, preſident, or 
vice-preſident, ſhould early call and hold a general 
council, on the ſaid th of November, or within 30 aſs "bs hs 

e 


after, for ſuch elections, and give 15 days notice of 


time and place of election; or, in default of ſuch notice, . 
that ten or more of tile ſociety, qualified to vote, might 
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affemble, upon the 14th day aſter the ſaid 5th of No- 
vember, unleſs the ſame ſhall be Sunday, and in ſuch 
caſe the next day, when they, or the major part of them, 


ſuch major part not being fe wer than ſeven, "might or- 


der a general court to be held within 15 days after ſuch 
meeting, 14 days notice being given; and then, and there, 


by the majority of voices, ould make ſuch election or 
e 


or ſhould have, in his or her own right, the ſum of 
3001. in the joint ſtock of the ſociety, ſhould have, in 
every general court of the ſociety, one vote; and every 


| perſon who ſhould, in his or her own right, be poſſeſſed 


of 1000 l. in the ſaid joint ſtock, ſhould have two votes; 
and that every perſon who ſhould be poſſeſſed of 2000 1. 


in the joint ſtock, ſhould have three votes; and that every 


perſon. who ſhould be poſſeſſed of 3000 J. in the joint 
ſtock, ſhould have four votes in every general court of 


the ſociety; and that % ſociety ſhould have power to 
I 


hold general courts in ike manner during the ſaid term, 
on the death, rehgnation, removal, or any other vacancy 


of the governor, preſident, vice-preſident, or any of the 
council, for electing others, who ſhould continue till the 


next general election. That the firſt general court 
ſhould be held within 30 days after the date of the pa- 


tent; and whenſoever there ſhould be an equality of 


votes, the governor, or in his abſence the preſident, and 
in his abſence the vice-preſident, ſhould. have the caſting 


vote. Provided that no perſon ſhould be capable f 


being elected a preſident, who ſhould not, at the time of 


ſuch election, have in his own name, and in his own 
right, for his own uſe, and not in truſt for any others, 
30oo 1. or more, in the joint ſtock to be raiſed in pur- 
ſuance of this charter: that no perſon ſhould be vice- 

_ preſident, unleſs he had 2000 l. or more in the ſtock ; 
and that no perſon ſhould be a member of the council, 


without having 10001. or more in the joint ſtock. FF 
That his Majeſty granted to the ſociety a full powef and 
authority, by a. voluntary ſubſcription of their members 


and others, to raiſe a joint ſtock, not exceeding 560,000 1. 
without licence from the crown, to be applied for the car- 
rying on and effecting the purpoſes of this charter; and 
the ſame joint ſtock to order, manage, and conduct, for 
the purpoſes aforeſaid, and to receive the benefit and ad- 
vantage of the ſame, to the uſe of the ſociety, according 


to ſuch ſhares as they ſhould have therein. Provided 


that no dividend of the profit of the ſociety ſhould be 


made but by order of a general court, and all and every 


perſon or perſons ſo ſubſcribing and contributing any ſum 
or ſums of money to the joint ſtock of 500, oo0 l. except 
ſuch who ſhould ſubſcribe under the name of the fiſhing- 
chamber of any city, town, or port, ſhould, by. virtue 
of ſuch ſubſcription, become a member or members of 
the ſociety, and ſhould be intitled to a ſhare or ſhares 

in ſuch joint ſtock, in proportion to their reſpective ſub - 
ſcriptions; ſuch perſons paying ſuch parts of their ſub- 
ſcriptions, in ſuch manner, and at ſuch times, as ſhould 
be directed by the council, in purſuance of the powers 
veſted in them by the act e 0 3 


o 


That all perſons intitled to ſuch ſhare, ſhould be enabled 
| to ſell, affign, and transfer the ſame, or any part thereof, 
by transfer in the books of the ſociety, as after directed; 
and the perſons to whom, ſuch aſſignment, or transfer, 
ſhould be made, ſhould, by virtue thereof, become mem- 
bers of the ſociety. Provided that no transfer ſhould be 
made within five years from the date of the charter; 
and all transfers made in that time ſhould be void; ex- 
cepting only, that it ſhould be lawful for the executors 
and adminiſtrators of any perſons, who ſhould die poſ- 
ſeſſed of, or intereſted in any ſuch ſtock or ſhare, and alſo. 
for the affignees under any commiſſion of bankrupts, to 
transfer ſuch ſtock or ſhare, and diſpoſe of the produce 
thereof, within the ſpace of five years, in ſuch manner 
as they might after the expiration thereof, or if the faid 
= Wars , TT nr nb > 
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and alienated, by ſuch perſon and perſons as ſhould have 


any intereſt or ſhare in the ſame, it was appointed that” ">. 


there ſhould be forthwith” provided, and conſtantly or 15 
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ections as aforeſaid. That every ſuch member, who had, 
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id for the aſcertaining and limiting how - 
and in what manner the joint ſtock ſhould be transferred 
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in the public office or offices of the ſociety, a bock or 


books, wherein all transfers ſhould be entered; and the 
method and manner of making all transfers ſhould be by 
an entry, in ſuch book or books to be kept as aforeſaid, 
ſigned by the parties ſo transferring, in the words, or to 


the effect following. I 4. B. this day of 
7 in the year do transfer 
cc being my intereſt or ſhare, or, as the caſe 


s may be, part of my intereſt or ſhare in the joint ſtock 
«© of the ſociety of the free Britiſh fiſhery, and all bene- 
e fit ariſing thereby, unto C. D. his executors, admini- 
c ſtrators, and aſhgns. Witneſs. my hand A. B,” Or 
in caſe the party transferring ſhould not be perſonally pre- 
ſent, then by an entry in the ſaid book or books, ſigned 
by ſome perſon thereunto lawfully authoriſed, by letter of 
attorney, or writing under hand and ſeal, atteſted by two 
or more witneſſes, in the words following. © I A. B. 
be this day of in the year 

c do, in the name, and on the behalf of 

td transfer being the in- 
cc tereſt or ſhare, or, as the caſe may be, part of the in- 
c tereſt or ſhare of the ſaid in the joint 
ce ſtock of the free Brtiſh fiſhery, and all benefits ariſing 
c thereby, unto _ ais executors, adminiſtra- 
ce tors, and aſſigns. Witneſs my hang 2 
Under which transfer the perſon or perſons, bodies po- 
litic or corporate, to whom ſuch transfers ſhould be 
made, or ſome other perſon by him or them lawfully 
authoriſed thereunto, ſhould ſign his or their name or 
names, atteſting that he or they did freely and volun- 
tarily accept of the ſame; and which entry, ſigned as 
_ aforeſaid, and no other way or method, ſhould be uſed 
in transferring the intereſt or ſhare in the joint ſtock ; 
and every ſuch transfer ſhould be valid, and convey the 
eſtate and intereſt of the party aſſigning, of and in the 
ſtock ſo transferred, to the aſſignee or aſſignees thereof. 
Provided that no executor or adminiſtrator ſhould tranſ- 
fer the ſhare or intereſt of the teſtator or inteſtate, or be 
intitled to receive any dividend, until an entry, or me- 
morandum of the probate of ſuch will, or the letters of 
adminiſtration, ſhould be made in the book or books of 
the ſociety for that purpoſe. 1 17 0 | 
That the ſociety, or the major part of them, as ſhould be 


aſſembled, being no leſs than ſeven, whereof the gover- 
nor, preſident, or vice-preſident, to be one, ſhould have 


power to make calls, and direct the payments of any 
part of the ſaid 500, ooo l. which any perſon ſhould ſub- 
| ſcribe towards carrying on the ſaid - undertaking, at ſuch 


times as the ſociety, or the major part aſſembled together, 


ſhould direct; ſo as the firſt payment directed to be made 
ſhould be made within 3o days after the pe of ſuch ſub- 
| ſcription, and ſhould be after the rate of 1 

dred of the whole ſum ſubſcribed ; and ſo as the ſecond 


payment ſhould be after the rate of 101. by the hun- 
dred; and that the other payment ſhould be purſuant to 


the direction of a general court, which ſhould be for 


that purpoſe aſſembled, or a majority of them; and in 


caſe any perſon ſhould refuſe or neglect to pay any mo- 
ney which ſhould be ſo called for by the ſociety, at the 
times when the ſame ſhall be appointed to be paid, notice 


be lawful for the ſociety to ſell, diſpoſe of, and transfer, 


ſo much of the ſhare or ſtock, of the perſon ſo neg- 


lecting or refuſing as ſhould produce the ſum, which 
ſuch perſon or perſons ought to have paid on ſuch call. 


Provided that all ſuch money ſo ſubſcribed and directed to 


be paid, ſhould be paid into the bank of England on ac- 
count of the ſociety.  _ 3 
And further reciting, that whereas it had been, by the 
ſaid act of parliament, provided, That the fiſhing-cham- 
bers therein mentioned, which ſhould ſo trade or fiſh on 
their own account, ſhould not have any profit or loſs 
ariſing in the trade of the ſociety : therefore his Majeſty. 
further declared, That his will was, that no perſon or 
| Perſons, who was, were, or ſhould be adventurers, or 
- Jubſcribers, in ſuch chambers, or in any foreign fiſheries, 
ſhould be capable of being elected preſident, vice-preſi- 
dent, or member of the council, of the ſociety. . 
Provided, and for the effectually preventing the ſociety 


3 


I. by the hun- 


of ſuch call being publicly given 30 days before, it ſhould 
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from intermeddling or-interfering with the buſineſs, bf 
affairs, of the corporation, of the governor and com. 
pany of the bank of England, or of the corporation 
of the governor and company. of the bank of Scotland 
or of the corporation of the Royal Bank of Scotland, and 
from dealing in any trade or merchandiſe ;'his Majeg 
directed, that the ſociety thereby eſtabliſhed: ſhould 4 
diſcount or deal in bills of exchange, or inland bills or 
notes; nor receive monies, or keep the accompts or caſh 
of any perſon or perſons, other than their own proper 
money accompts and caſh, being, the real produce of 
their joint ſtock or fund, or ſuch monies as ſhould be 
paid to them for the purpoſes therein mentioned; not 
ſhould deal in banking, or any ways uſe the bankin; 
trade or buſineſs ; nor ſhould upon their common {ea} 
nor by their caſhiers, officers, or ſervants, or any other 
perſon on their behalf, give, or iſſue out, any bills ot 
notes payable upon demand for the loan of money, with 
or without intereſt ; nor ſhould advance, or lend any mo- 
ney at intereſt, upon any account or pretence whatſo- 
ever; nor ſhould, by way of trade or merchandiſe, di. 
rely or indirectly, buy or fell, or deal in any goods, 


wares, or merchandiſes, or any bullion, gold, filver, mi- 


neral, metal, or ore, other than and except ſuch 23 
ſhould be the produce of the fiſhery, which ſhould be- 
long to the ſociety; and that, in caſe the ſociety ſhould 
act contrary thereto, that then, and in any of the (aid 
caſes, his Majeſty, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, reſerved 
full power, by his or their order, in his or their privy 
council, at any time after three months notice to the ſo- 
ciety, to determine this his preſent charter, and the cor- 
poration thereby made, and from three months after ſuch 
order of council made in any of the faid caſes, this charter, 
and the corporation thereby made, ſhould ceaſe, and be 
void; and in cafe the corporation ſhould, contrary to the 
reſtrictions before mentioned, offend in any matter afore- 
ſaid, or in any particular or particulars exceeding the 
ſum or value of 500,000 l. within the compaſs of any one 
year, to be reckoned from Ladyday yearly, that then the 
Attorney-General, and the Advocate in Scotland, ſhould, 
and were hereby authoriſed, without any further warrant 
or order, at the requeſt of the governor and company 
of the bank of England, or of the governor and com- 
| pany of the bank of Scotland, or of the Royal bank of Scot- 
land, by information or otherwiſe, as the law ſhould al- 
low of, to proſecute the corporation thereby eſtabliſhed 
for ſuch offence: and breach of any of the reſtrictions 
aforeſaid, and for the Attorney-General to proceed againſt 
the ſociety, by Scire facias or otherwiſe, in order to pro- 
cure theſe letters-patent, and the corporation thereby 
created, by judgment thereon, to be determined and 
made void. CFR ns AY PET Me 7" 
His Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales died ſoon after 
this incorporation; when his eldeſt ſon George, the pre- 
ſent Prince of Wales, ſucceeded his father in the go- 
vernment of the ſociety, who have an apartment in the 


Royal Exchange for their office ; and the herring is be- 


come ſo much in vogue, fince the eſtabliſhment of the 
new fiſhery, that it is allowed a place at the politeſt 
tables, in imitation of the ſignal honour done it at the 
table of his Majeſty. See Ladiog. _ N 


Cod-FIis HER Y. The cod is a fiſh of paſſage, pretty large, 


with a frightful head, and teeth in the bottom of the 
throat; its fleſh white, its ſkin browniſh on the back, 
white under the belly, and covered with thin tranſparent 
ſcales: it eats excellently when freſh; and, if well pre- 
pared and falted, will keep a long time, which is com- 
monly. eaten in England in time of Lent, under the de- 
nomination of ſalt-fiſn, or ſtock- fiſn. But there are two 
kinds of ſalt cod; the one called green, or white; and the 
other dried, or cured ; though it is all the ſame fiſh, only 
differently prepared. ge * NE (be 
reen cod, The fiſheries ſor green cod are in the bay of 
Canada, on the great and little banks near the iſland 
Newfoundland, the iſland of St. Peter, and the iſle of 
Sable; where veſſels are annually ſent from ſeveral parts, 
both of America and Europe; being from 100 to 139 
tons, which will bring 30 or 35,000 fiſh a piece. 
The moſt en articles in this fiſnery, e 
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ſons who know how to open the fiſh, to cut off che heads, 
and to falt them; upon the ability of which-laſt the ſuc · 
ceſs of the voyage principally depends. 

Several authors will have it, that the, Biſcayans, in pur- 
ſuing their whales, made the firſt diſcovery of the great 
| and little bank of cods, Newfoundland, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia, 100 years before the time of Columbus ; 
and that it was a Biſcayan Newfoundlander that gave the 
$:ſt intimation thereof to Columbus. Others ſay, that 
the great bank was diſcovered by a native of St, Malo's, 


named Cartier. But be the. diſcoverer of what name or 


nation he will, the invention is certainly highly valuable; 


for every trading nation in Europe allows the commerce 


of cod-fiſh to be one of the moſt ſecure and gainful that 
is known. e | | 5 
The beſt, largeſt, and ſatteſt cod, are thoſe taken on 
the ſouth-ſide of the great bank, which is a kind of ſub- 
marine mountain, 1 50 leagues long, and 50 broad, be- 
ing 25 leagues diſtant from Newfoundland ; but the fiſh 
taken on the north-ſide are much ſmaller. _ | 3 

The beſt ſeaſon ie from the beginning of February to 
the end of April; when cod, which during the winter 
had retired to the deepeſt parts of the ſea, return to the 


bank, and grow very fat. Thoſe caught from March to 


June keep well N but thoſe in July, Auguſt, and 
September, ſoon ſpo i. i 
The fiſhing is ſometimes done in a month, or ſix weeks; 
ſometimes it holds ſix months. As Lent draws on, if the 
fiſhermen have but half their cargo, they ſtrive to make 
homeward the firſt, the market being then the beſt ; but 
ſome will make a ſecond voyage, before others have got 
loading for the firſt. | 8 

Each fiſher only takes one cod at a time; and yet the 
more experienced will take from 350 to 400 a day. But 
this is the moſt ; for it is very, fatiguing work, both on 
account of the weightineſs of the hh, and of the extreme 
cold which reigns on the bank, They ſalt the cod on 


board; the head being cut off, the belly opened, and the 


guts out, the ſalter ranges them in the bottom of the 
veſſel, head to tail; and having thus made a layer 


thereof, a fathom or two ſquare, covers it with ſalt; over 


this he lays another, which he covers as before ; and thus 


he diſpoſes all the fiſh of that day, taking care never to 
mix the fiſh of different days together. By that time the 
cod has lain thus to drain three or four days, they are 


moved into another part of the veſſel, and ſalted afreſh : 
after this, they are no more to be touched, till the veſſel 
has its burden; though ſometimes they put them in bar- 
rels for the conveniency of carriage. eee 
In the fiſhing of dry cod, veſſels of all ſizes are uſed; 
though ſuch are generally choſe as have large holds, be- 
cauſe this ſort of fiſh incumbers more than it burdens. 
As cod is only to be dried by the ſun, the European 
veſſels are obliged to put out in March or April, to have 
the benefit of the ſummer for drying: however, the 
Engliſh ſend veſſels for cod in June and July; but. thoſe 
only buy what had been fiſhed and prepared by the inha- 
bitants of the Engliſh colonies of Newfoundland, and the 
neighbouring parts; in exchange for which the Engliſh 
carry them meal, brandies, biſcuits, pulſe, molaſſes, 
woollen, linen, and other things. 


The principal fiſhery for dry cod is along the coaſt of 
Placentia, from Cape Roſe to the Bay des Experts; in 
which compaſs there are ſeveral commodious ports for 
the fiſh to be dried in. The fiſh intended for this uſe, 


though of the ſame kind with the green cod, is much 
ſmaller; whence it is the fitter to keep, as the ſalt takes 


more hold. The method of fiſhing is much the fame 


in both; only this latter is the more expenſive, as it takes 


up more time, and employs more hands, though ſcarce = 


half ſo much ſalt is ſpent in this as the other. 


As faſt as the captains arrive, they unrig all their veſſels, 
leaving nothing but the ſhrouds to ſuſtain the maſts ; and, 


in the mean time, the mates provide a tent on ſhore; co- ; 


Yered with branches of fir, and fails over them, with a 
ſcaffold 50 or 60 feet long, and one third as much broad, 
While the ſcaffold is making ready, the crew are a fiſh- 
ing; and, as faſt as they catch, they bring their fiſh, 
open them, and ſalt them on moveable benches ; but the 
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main ſalting is performed on the ſcaffold, When the 
fiſh have taken ſalt, they waſh them; and, to drain 
them again, lay them in piles on the galleries of the ſcaf- 
fold : when drained, they range them on hurdles, a fiſh 
thick, head againſt tail, with the back uppermolt ; obſerv- 


ing, while they lie thus, to turn and ſhift them four times 


every 24 hours. When they begin to dry, they lay them 
in heaps, of 10 or 12 a piece, to retain their warmth, and 
continue to enlarge the heap every day, till it becomes 
double its firſt bulk; at length, they join two of theſe 
heaps into one, which they turn every day, as before: 
laſtly, they ſalt them over again, beginning with thoſe 
that had been ſalted firſt ; and thus lay them in huge piles, 
as big as hay-ſtacks, In this manner they remain till 
they are Carried a ſhipboard ; where they are laid on 
branches of trees, diſpoſed for that purpoſe in the bottom 
of the veſſel, with matts all around, to prevent their con- 
tracting any moiſture. 


There are four kinds of commodities drawn from cod; 
the tripes, and tongues, which are ſalted at the ſame time 


with the fiſh, and barrelled up ; the roes, or eggs, which 
being ſalted and barrelled up, ſerve to caſt into the ſea, 
to draw fiſh together, particularly pilchards; and, laſtly, 
the oil, which is uſed in the dreſſing of leather. 

This trade is extremely beneficial to the French, who, by 
the advantage of Cape Breton, carry on an unbounded 
fiſhery, annually employing at leaſt 1000 ſail, from 200 


to. 400 tons, and 20,000 ſeamen ; the produce of their 
labour being ſo great; that, in the year 1730, there was 


a computation made of 220, oco quintals, containin 


23 989 000 Ib. Engliſh avoirdupoiſe, of fiſh, at Mar- 


ſeilles only, for a market; though- it has been affirmed, 
that, one year with another, they cure above five mil- 
lions of quintals, each quintal being 112 1b. Engliſh avoir- 
dupoiſe ; which, if true, would produce, at 10s. a quin- 
tal, a return of 2,500,000 I. for this fiſhery of the ſub- 
jects of France, which afforded them a formidable ſemi- 


nary of ſeamen. 


The French ſend to the cod - fiſhery, ſhips from Bour- 


deaux, Rochelle, Grandville, Havre-de- grace, Dieppe, 
Honfleur, St. Malo's, Nantz, and ſome other places; 


one of theſe ſhips, of 200 tons, with 24 hands, being 


- ſuppoſed to get commonly 400,000 fiſh, whoſe chief def. 


tination is for Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. 


The falary uſually allowed the captain and ſailors, is one 
third of the cod they bring home ſound. EN 


The Scotch catch a ſmall kind of cod on the coaſt of 
| Buchan, which is highly prized, though very much like 


ling. They ſalt it, and dry it in the ſun upon rocks, 
and ſometimes in the chimney; but the greateſt part of 


it is ſpent at home. Cod are alſa taken, in large quan- 


_ tities, along the Britiſh and Triſh coaſts; and they are 
taken in abundance on the Dogger's bank off Holland, 


from whence moſt of the fiſh come that ſupply the mar- 
ket at Billingſgate with freſh cod. | | 


But it ſhould alſo be obſerved, that this fiſh is diſtin- 
guiſhed into fix different ſorts, from the manner of curing, 
and places from whence it comes; as green-fiſh, ſtock- 
fiſh, north-ſea cod, Iceland-fiſh, Aberdeen-fiſh, poor 
jack, and barrelled cod; beſides, it is called bacalao, par- 


ticularly. among the Spaniards. , _ | 


By the ſtatute of the roth and 11th of William IN. jt 
was _enaQted,, That all the ſubjects of Great Britain re- 


ſiding in the realm, or the dominions thereunto 2 
ing, trading to Newfoundland, ſhould have free trade 
and fiſhery there; and the freedom of taking bait, and 
fiſhing in any of the adjacent ſeas, rivers, lakes, or 
places, and to go on ſhore there for the curing their 


Fs, 189 making oil; and to cut down wood for making * 
ſhip- boats, and other neceſſaries: but no alien ſhould take 


any bait, or uſe any trade of fiſhing in Newfoundland, or 
the iſlands adjacent. That every Engliſh fiſhing ſhip, 
or the maſter thereof, as ſhould firſt enter any harbour 


or creek in Newfoundland, ſhould be admiral of the 
ſaid harbour for that ſeaſon, and reſerve 'only fo much 
beech or flakes, as were, needful for his boats, and one 


over; and the maſter. of the ſecond ſhip ſo mT 


ſhould be vice-admiral ; and of the third, rear-admiral J . 
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s 
and the perſons poſſeſſed of ſeveral places, in ſeveral har- 
bours or creeks there, ſhould chuſe which they, would 


abide in, within 48 hours after demand of any after- 
comer ; and, in caſe of any difference, the admirals of 


the harbours, or any two of them, ſhould ſettle the 


ſame. EA 8 
That no perſon ſhould deſtroy, or deface, any ſtage or 
cook -· room, or any thing thereto belonging; but ſhould 
uſe ſuch only as were-uſeful for him, and leave the ſame 
undamaged : and no fiſherman, or inhabitant, in New- 
foundland, or other perſon, ſhould ſeize, or poſſeſs, any 
ſuch ſtages, which ſhould belong to any fiſhing ſhips, be- 
fore the arrival of the fiſhing ſhips from England, and 


until ſuch ſhips be provided therewith. That the maſter 
of every by-boat ſhould carry with him at leaſt two freſh 


men in ſix; that is, one who had made but one voyage, 
and one who had never been at ſea before; and every 
inhabitant ſhould employ two ſuch freſh men, for every 
boat kept by them; and the maſters of the fiſhing ſhips 
| ſhould carry with them one freſh man, that never was 
at ſea before, in every ſive men they carried; and the 
maſters of ſuch by- boats, and fiſhing ſhips, were to make 
oath before the collector, or principal officer, of the cuf- 


toms of the port they ſailed from, that they had ſuch freſh 


or green men as this act directed, of which they ſhould 
| have a certificate gratis from ſuch officers. That no 
perſons ſhould eraſe, or alter, the mark of any boat or 
train-fat, to defraud the owner thereof, or convert the 


fame to their own uſe, or remove or take away the ſame, 


without giving notice to the admiral of the harbour, That 


no perſon ſhould rind any trees growing there, nor ſet 


on fire any of the woods, or damage the ſame, except 
for neceſſary fuel for the ſhips and inhabitants, and the 
building and neceſſary repairs of houſes, ſhips, boats, 
train-fats, -and of the ſtages, cook-rooms, beeches, and 


other things; nor caſt anchor, or annoy the haling of 


ſayns, in the accuſtomary baiting-places ; or ſhoot their 


ſayns upon thoſe of others, or ſteal the nets or baits of 


other perſons: and no ballaſt, tones, or other annoy- 
| ance to the harbours there, ſhould be thrown out of any 
ſhip or otherwiſe, but carried on ſhore. That the admi- 


rals, in every port and harbour, were to ſee the rules and 


orders of this act for the regulation of the fiſhery duly 
put in execution; and to keep a journal of all ſhips, 
boats, ſtages, train-fats, and ſeamen, in their reſpective 


harbours, and at their return to England ſhould deliver a 


copy thereof to the privy council: and all differences 
ariſing in Newfoundland between the maſters of fiſhing 
ſhips and the inhabitants there, or the by-boat keepers 
about the fiſhing-rooms, ſtages, or other things, ſhould 
be determined by the fiſhing admirals in the ſeveral har- 
bours; an appeal being reſerved to the commanders of 
the men of war appointed convoys for Newfoundland. 


However, by the treaty of Utrecht, the French were al- 
lowed the liberty of curing their fiſh on the northern coaſt 


of the iſland of Newfoundland. See Britiſb America. 


pale. FIsHERx, or Greenland. fiſbery. This enormous fiſh 


is principally caught in the north-ſea ; the largeſt ſort 


are thoſe about Spitzbergen, ſome of them being . 
200 feet in length; thoſe on the coaſts of America are 


about 90 or 100 feet long: but thoſe on the coaſts of 
Guyenne, and the Mediterranean, are the ſmalleſt of all. 
See Whale, Whale fiſhery company, Greenland, and Green- 
land company. 80 | | 
The Dutch have, for more than a century, had the 


whale-fiſhery almoſt to themſelves; and it is now eſteemed 


one of the principal branches of their flouriſhing trade ; 
becauſe the chief merchants of the ſeveral provinces aſſo- 
ciate themſelves into a body, for the carrying it on; and 


ſend, every year, a great fleet of veſlels to the north-ſeas 


for that purpoſe. They attempted to make their firſt 
eſtabliſhments in Greenland ; but, not ſucceeding, they 
have fince fixed their fiſhery about the weſtern coaſt of 
Spitzbergen, from the northern latitude of 76 degrees 40 
minutes, to 80 degrees. However, the Engliſh South- 
ſea company, in the year 1725, began to participate in 
the advantages of this trade with the Dutch, which had 


been unſucceſsfully attempted by the Eaſt India and Ruſſia 
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companies before: the Swedes, Danes, Hambu 


2 


Bremeners, Lubeckers, and the inhabitants of Emb >a 
have alſo adventured in this trade, Which lies under no 
excluſive reſtriction; but none of theſe have had ſu in 


extraordinary ſucceſs as the Engliſh. gt 
To give ſome idea of the manner and importance of tbis 
trade, it is neceſſary to. ſubjoin the diſcipline accuſtomed 
to be obſerved by the Dutch in the whale-fiſhery ; th 
method of fiſhing, the cargo and equipage of a veſſel, 
and the produce thereof. : 
The diſcipline is adjuſted by a ſtanding regulation, con. 


_ liſting of 12 articles; the principal whereof are, That in 


caſe a fiſhing veſſel be ſhipwrecked, and the captain and 
crew ſaved, the next veſſel they meet ſhall take them 
in, and the ſecond veſlel take half of them from the 
firſt ; but no veſſel is obliged to take any of the loadin 
of a veſſel ſhipwrecked. . Fhat what effects of a ſhip 
wrecked veſſel, which are abſolutely relinquiſhed, another 
captain ſhall find, and take up, on his arrival in Hollang 
he ſhall account for one half of them to the proprietors 


of the ſhipwrecked veſſel, clear of all expences. That 
if the crew deſert a ſhipwrecked veſſel, they ſhall hae 


no claim to any of the effects ſaved; but the whole ſhall 
go to the proprietor ; though, if they are preſent when 
the effects are ſaved, and aſſiſt therein, they ſhall have 
T-4th thereof. That if a perſon kill a fiſh on the ice, it 
ſhall be reputed his own, ſo long as he leaves any perſon 
with it; but the minute he leaves it, it becomes the due 
of the firſt captain coming that way; though, if a fiſh is 
tied to an anchor, or a rope faſtened to the ſhore, it ſhall 
remain to its firſt proprietor, notwithſtanding he leaves it 
alone. That if any perſon is wounded, or lamed, in the 
ſervice, the commiſſioners of the fiſhery ſhall make him 
a reaſonable ſatisfaction ; to which the whole fleet ſhall 
contribute. * . 

Beſide this general regulation, which all the captains, yi- 
lots, and maſters of veſſels, are obliged to ſwear to (ce 
obſerved, before they put to ſea there is alſo a particular 
one for the crew of every ſhip, which they are all ſwore 
to execute, in preſence of one of the commiſſioners, 
who goes aboard every ſhip to receive the oath. This 


regulation is a kind of charter-party, importing, that 
they will attend prayers morning and evening, on pain 
of an amercement, at the diſcretion of the captain: that 


they will not get drunk, nor draw their knives, on fer- 


feiture of half their wages; nor fight, on forfeiture f 


the whole; that no body ſhall lay wagers on the good 
or ill ſucceſs of the fiſhing ; nor buy, or ſeil, on theſe 
conditions, in caſe they take one or more fiſh, on pe- 


nalty of 25 florins: that they will be contented with the 
proviſions allowed them; and that they will never light 


fire, candle, or match, by night or day, without permif- 
ſion from the captain, on the like penalty. After the 


reading of this regulation, the crew are all called, to te- 


ceive the cuſtomary gratuity before their ſetting out, with 
an aſſurance of another ſum at their return, in proportion 


to the ſucceſs of the fiſhing. The captain, on this occa- 


fion, receives from 100 to 150 florins, the pilot from 


40 to 60 florins, each harponeer from 40 to 50 florins, 


the other officers from 26 to 36 florins, the elder ſailors 20, 
and the younger 12; each florin being 18. 9d. ſterling. 


The fleet, which conſiſts principally of fluyts, from 2 to 
Zoo tons, and from 35 men to 41, uſually ſets ſail about 


the beginning of April, and takes its courſe by the iſle, of 
Iceland, from 60 to 61 degrees of latitude ; after which, 
leaving that iſland to the weſt, it ſteers northward, 
through 73, 74, and 75 degrees of latitude, where they 
begin to tind the ice. It is through theſe mountainous 


piles of ice, wherewith the whole quarter is filled, that 


they firſt begin to diſcover the whales; and there moſt 


of the veſſels fix their abode for the fiſhing': but as the 


fiſh are larger and fatter as they are further north, ſome 
captains will venture as far as 80 or 82 deg. of N. lat. 
Each veſſel of 300 tons has ſix ſhaloops ; and each ſha- 


loop has fix harpooners, with five ſeamen to row it. To 


every ſhaloop there are ſeven lines, of three inches cr” 
cumference, five of them in the hind part of the veſſel, and 
two before ; the hind lines together making 600 aha 
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and, with the addition of the other two, 880: but if the 
whale dives deeper, or runs further underneath the ice, 
the line muſt be cut, leſt the ſhaloop be drawn after it. 

The inſtrument wherewith the execution is done, is a 
harping iron, or javelin, 5 or 6 feet long, pointed with 
ſteel, in a triangular ſhape, like the barb of an arrow. 
The harponeer, upon ſight of the fiſh, from one end of 
the ſhaloop where he is placed, flings the harping iron 
with all his might againſt the back of the whale ; and if 
he is ſo happy as to make it penetrate the ſkin and fat into 


| the fleſh, he lets go a firing faſtened to the harping iron, 


at the end whereof is a dry gourd, which, ſwimming 
on the water, diſcoyers whereabout the whale is ; who, 
the minute he is ſtruck, plunges to«he bottom. 

If the whale returns to breathe in the air, the harponeer 
takes occaſion to give him a freſh wound; till, fainting 
by the loſs of blood, the men have an opportunity of ap- 
proaching him, and thruſting a Jong ſteeled lance under 
his gills into his breaſt, and through the inteſtines, which 
diſpatches him : when the carcaſs begins to float, they cut 


off the fins and tail; and tying a rope to the place where 


the tail was, ſwim to the veſſel, where he is taken in. 

When they have got their quantity of whales, they be- 
gin to take the blubber, or fat, and the fins, or whale- 
bone. In order to this, the whale is hoiſted overboard, 
and kept ſuſpended above the water by two ropes, the 
one tied around his neck, the other about his tail; and 
under the carcaſs are two ſhaloops, placed to receive what 
may chance to drop, When this is effected, 3 or 4 men 
go down upon the whale, with a kind of calkers, or irons 
on their feet, to prevent their flipping ; who begin to 
open him on the fide, and proceed downwards to the 
belly, cutting off all the lard or fat, in pieces of about 
three feet broad, and eight long: they alſo cut off the fat 
of the throat, and the under lip, leaving all the lean be- 
hind; and they afterwards proceed to the whalebone, 
which they cut off with a hatchet made for the purpoſe, 


from the upper jaw of the fiſh, and make it up in pac- 


kets : the fat and bone thus procured, what remains of 
the whale they leave for the bears, who are extremely 


fond of it. See Fin. | 


In proportion as the large pieces of fat are cut off, the reſt 


of the crew are employed in ſlicing them ſmaller, and 


picking out all the lean ; which, when they have pre- 


pared, they ſtow under the deck, where it lies, till the 
fat of all the whales is on board; then cutting it till 


ſmaller, they put it up in tubs in the hold, or bottom of 
the veſſel, cramming them very cloſe and full: fo that 


nothing remains after this, but to ſail homewards, where 
the fat is to be boiled, and melted down into train oil. 


See Oil, and Whale. 


To ſtate the produce of this filhery for one year, choice 
has been made of that of 1697, as being the greateſt and 


moſt fortunate hat ever was known; for, in that year, 
there were 197 veſſels of ſeveral nations; whereof 129 


were Dutch, 47 Hamburghers, 2 Swediſh, 4 Daniſh, 
12 of Bremen, 2 of Embden, and I of Lubeck ; but, in 


' the year 1725, there were 2.26 veſſels; whereof 144 were 


Dutch, 12 Engliſh, 43 Hamburghers, 23 of Bremen, 2 
of Bergen, and 2 of Flenſberg : their captures each year 
being as follows. | | 


„ . 
129 Dutch veſſels took 1255 whales. 
47 Hamburghers 1 
2 Swedes, = I13 
4 Danes - 1 
12 Bremen - 86 
2 Embden 2 
1 Lubeck = I 
In all, 197 veſſels took 1968 
In 1725. 


144 Dutch veſſels took 2484 whales. 
12 Engliſh. =. 3 


43 Hamburghers 46 
23 Bremen = 29 
a Bergen 8 
2 Flenſberg - 0 
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In all, 226 veſſels took 
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349 . whales. : I'D 4 4 
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The Dutch captures in 1697 


produced 41, 344 puncheons of blubber. 
The Hamburghers 16,414 


Ihe Swedes — 540 

The Danes 110 

The Bremeners - 3790 

The Embdeners - 2 

The Engliſh captures in 1925 produced 1000 puncheons 

of blubber, and 20 tons of whalebone. 

Now, eſtimating the puncheon of blubber at 2 1. 15 8. 
ſterling, the current price in the year 1697, the total 
produce of the oil, obtained by the fiſhery of that year; 
amounted to 175,521 l. 10 8. ſterling. As to fins, or 
whalebones, ſetting them at 2000 weight per whale, and 
100 weight, at 41. 48. they will yield 171,233 l. which 
added to the former ſum, amounts to 346,754 1. 10s. 
whereof the ſhare belonging to the Dutch was 228,7 37 1. 
In the year 1751, there were 167 veſſels employed in 
this fiſhery ; whereof 31 were Engliſh; 52 from Amfter- 
dam, 2 from Dordrecht, 4 from Rotterdam, 1 from 
Erimpen, 2 from Alkmaar, 2 from Monnikendam, 30 


from Zaandam, 4 from Ooſaanen, 6 from Waſlaneen, 


3 from Zaandyck, 2 from De Koog, 1 from Crommenie, 
I from Thiſp, and 7 from De Ryp, being 117 Dutch 


veſſels; 13 from Hamburgh, 3 from Altena, 2 from 


Bremen, and 1 from Embden. 


oy 


But Monſieur Savary ſays, that the Dutch have upwards 


of 300 ſhips employed in the whale fiſhery, and the 
French of Bayonne 18 or 20. | 


The Engliſh Whale Frs HER, or Greenland company, was 


eſtabliſhed by the ſtatute of the 4th and 5th of William 


and Mary; whereby it. was enacted, That a joint ſtock 


of 40,000 l. at leaſt, ſhould be raiſed, by ſubſcriptions, 
by Sir William Scawen, knight, and ſeveral other per- 
ſons, to be paid to the uſe of the company eſtabliſhed by 


this act: and the ſaid Sir William Scawen, and the reſt 
of the perſons named, and all and every other perſon 


and perſons, ſubjects born, or naturaliſed, or made deni- 
Zens, who ſhould have any ſhare in the ſaid joint ſtock, 


— ſhould be incorporated by the. name of The com- 
«+ pany of merchants of London trading to Greenland ;” 


and have a common ſeal, with ability to purchaſe 
lands and tenements, ſo as the ſame did not exceed the 


yearly value of 1001. and might do and execute all mat- 


ters and things which any other body corporate might 


. lawfully do or execute. That the company, during the 


continuance of the joint ſtock, ſhould freely uſe the trade 


and merchandiſe of catching whales in the Greenland 


ſeas, and in all ſeas and places whatſoever, except in the 


ſeas belonging to the Britiſh colonies, and plantations in 


America, without interruption or diſturbance. That a 


governor, deputy-governor, and 16 committees, ſhould 


be elected, to have the management and direction of the 


trade; and any 13 perſons named in the act might call 
a court of all the ſubſcribers and others, that ſhould have 
any ſhare in the joint ſtock, who ſhould meet and chooſe 


one fit perfon, having ſubſcribed 10001. or upwards, to 


be the governor, and another perſon ſo qualified to be 
_ deputy-governor ; and 16 others, having ſubſcribed each 
$00 |. or. upwards, to be the commitees ; all of whom 


ſhould take an oath to maintain the company, and for 


the faithful execution of their truſts. That no perſons 
who ſhould ſubſcribe, or have leſs in the ſtock than 500 l. 
| ſhould have any voice at the general court of the com- 

pany : but every perſon ſo ſubſcribing ſhould have one 
vote; and ſuch as ſubſcribed, or had 1000 l. in the ſtock, 


ſhould, have two votes, and no more, though their ſub- 
ſcription exceeded that ſum. That no private contract 


of the ſale of any goods, ſhould be made by the company 
to any member thereof; but all goods belonging to the 


company ſhould be ſold publicly by inch of candle, once 


a year at the leaſt z of which. ſales public notice ſhould 


be given three weeks before on the Royal Exchange, and 
no lot be expoſed to ſale of more than 300 l. value in the 


allotment. hat the money ariſing by the ſale of the 
company's goods ſhould be applied to the advantage of 


the joint ſtock, and of the perſons copcerned therein, ac- 


_ cording to their proportions, and not to the private ad- 


vantage of any particular find, and the dividends of 
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the profits ſhould be made in money only. That per- 
ſons intereſted in the ſtock might transfer their ſhares to 
ſubjects born, perſons naturaliſed, or made denizens; and 
ſuch aſſignments were to be entered in the books of the 
company, which ſhould lie open for the view of all per- 
ſons concerned: but all other aſſignments and diſpoſi- 
tions were to be void, except deviſes by will, or where 
part of the ſtock ſhould come to a perſon as executor, 
or adminiſtrator. That no perſon ſhould agree for, bar- 
gain, or ſell, any greater part of the itock, than ſuch 
ſum only as they ſhould be poſſeſſed of, and have ſtand- 
ing in their own names, in the books of the company ; 
and all agreements, contracts, bargains, or fales, for any 


part of the ſtock, not executed within ten days after ſuch 


agreement, ſhould be void. | 

By the ſtatute of the 7th and 8th of William III. it was 
enacted, That the Greenland company ſhould not be 
charged with the payment of any cuſtom, duty, or im- 
poſition, for any oil, blubber, or whale fins, which 
ſhould be caught and imported into the kingdom, by any 
veſſels belonging to the company. | 

"The Greenland company having neglected that trade, it 
was, for the encouraging and enlarging the ſame for 
the good of the kingdom, by the ſtatute of the iſt of 
Queen Anne, ordained, That it ſhould be lawtul for any 
ſubjects of Great Britain, that would adventure to Green- 
land for fiſhing of whales, to have and enjoy all privileges 
granted by the act of the 4th and 5th of William and Mary; 
and that they ſhould not pay any further or other duty than 


if they had been of the company, any law or ſtatute to the 


contrary notwithſtanding ; and that no harponeer, or other 
foreigners, permitted by that act for carrying on this 
fiſhery, ſhould be impreſſed for the royal ſervice. 

By the 5th of George II. it was enacted, That any per- 
ſons might import whale-fins, oil, and blubber of whales, 
ſeal-oil, ſeal-ſkins, or any other produce of ſeals, or other 
creatures taken in the Greenland ſeas, in Britiſh ſhips 
navigated according to law, without paying any duty; 
but nothing therein ſhould be conftrued to extend to 
give liberty for importing ſuch whale-fins, oil, or blub- 
ber, duty free, unleſs the maſter of the ſhip who im- 
ported the ſame, firſt made oath before the commiſſioners, 
or other principal officers of the cuſtoms in the port of 
importation, that all the commodities imported in ſuch 
ſhip, were really thoſe caught and taken in the Green- 
land ſeas by the crew of the ſame ſhip only, whereof the 
maſter, and one third part of the mariners, were Britiſh 
ſubjects, 8 | 

By the ſtatute of the 6th of King George II. it was en- 
acted, That every Britiſh ſhp of 200 tons, that ſhould 
procecd from any port of Great Britain on the whale- 
fiſhery to the Greenland ſeas, or Davis's ſtreights, and 
the adjacent ſeas, manned and navigated according to 
law, fi:ould, before ſhe proceeded on ſuch voyage, be vi- 
fited by the officers of the cuſtoms, who ſhould examine 


into ſuch ſhip, and take an account of the tonnage thereof 


by admeaſurement : and if it appeared that ſhe had on 
board ſuch a number of men, proviſions, boats, fiſhing- 
lines, and inſtruments to be uſed in ſuch fiſhery, as 
therein were mentioned ; and had a ſufficient number of 


harponeers, ſteerſmen, and line- managers, who had before 


been employed in ſuch voyages; and if it further appeared, 
by the oath of one owner and the maſter of the ſhip, 
that it was their purpoſe to make a voyage to the Green- 
land ſeas, and there, in the approaching ſeaſon, to uſe 
their endeavours to take whales, ſeals, or other crea- 
tures, in thoſe ſeas, and on no other deſign of profit; as 
alſo to import the fins, oil, and blubber, into Great 
Britain, naming the port to which it was their intention 
to return; and if the maſter became bound, with two 
ſuretics, for the faithful dealing of himſelf, and the com- 
| pany of the ſhip, then three of the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms ſhould, on receiving certificates thereof, grant 
a licence to proceed on ſuch voi age. 
being 200 tons, deſigned for this fiſhery, ſhould have 
forty fiſhing lines, of 120 fathom each; 40 harpoon 


irons, 4 boats with 7 men, including a harponeer, a 


ſteerſman, and a line-manager, to each boat, making in 


the whole 28 men, belides the maſter and the ſurgeon, 


5 


ſaid ; and had not ſince been on any other voya 


That every ſhip 
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with ſix months proviſions: ind every ſhin of 1. 
burthen ſhould have an inereaſe of ſix — * * 
lines, and ten harpoon- irons, for every fifty tons. Th * 
on the return of ſuch ſhips, the maſter and mate Aba 
make oath, before the collector and comptroller of th 
cuſtoms, annexed to the licences, that they did, in u , 
ſuance thereof, proceed in a voyage to the places te. 

e, . 
ſued any other deſign of profit ; and that they dts chen 
mentioning the time of their continuance in thoſe "4 
uſe their endeavours to take whales, and other fiſh, in the 
ſaid ſeas; and that all the fins, oil, and blubber "wg 
ported in ſuch ſhips, were really caught in thoſe ſea by 
the crews of the ſaid ſhips only: and then, upon certifi 
cate of ſuch oath tranſmitted to the commiſſioners of K 
cuſtoms, they ſhould cauſe payment to be made to * 
maſter or owners of every ſuch ſhip, by the receiver. "y 
neral of the cuſtom-duties, a bounty of 20 s. per ton - 
cording to the admeaſurement of the ſhip. 
By the ſtatute of the 13th of King Geo. II. it was enaQcq 
that the laſt mentioned act ſhould be continued to the 
25th of Decembrr 1750 : that during the war then carried 
on againſt France and Spain, the bounty-money ſhould 


be increaſed 10s. per ton, over and above the other 
bounty of 208. per ton: that no harponeer, line- manager 
5 7 


boat-ſteerer, or ſeaman, engaged in the Greenland fiſhery 
trade, ſhould be impreſſed from that ſervice : and that 
any ſuch ſeamen might ſail in the colliery at leiſure times 
giving ſecurity to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms that 
they would fail to Greenland, or Davis's ſtreights, on the 
whale-fiſhery, the next ſeaſon. | 
As the enlargement of the whale-fiſhery would be of 
great advantage to the trade and navigation of Grey 
Britain; for the further encouragement thereof it wa 
enacted, by the ſtatute of the 22d of Geo. II. that the 
before mentioned acts ſhould be continued unto the 25th 
of December 1757; and from thence to the end of the 


then next ſeſſion of parliament: that, over and above the 


allowance of 20 s. a ton bounty, the reſpective com- 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms in Great Britain ſhould, unto 
the expiration of this act, upon their being ſatisfied of the 
faithful dealings of the maſter and other perſons employed 


in any ſhip with reſpect'to this fiſhery, cauſe payment to 


be made to the maſter or owners, or aſſigns, by the re- 
ceiver-general of the cuſtoms in that part of Great Bri. 
tain from whence ſuch ſhip ſhould depart, of the additional 
ſum of 20s. per ton. That every ſhip built or fitted out in 
any of the Britiſh dominions in America of 200 tons and 
upwards, and not being more than two years old from 
the firlt building thereof, that proceeded from any port of 
the Britiſh dominions in America, on the whale- fiſhery, 
manned and navigated according to law, which ſhould, 
before ſhe proceeded on ſuch voyage, be viſited by the 
proper officer of the cuſtoms, who ſhould take an account 


of the tonnage thereof as directed by the act of the 6th 


of Geo. II. and ſhould certify the ſame to the governor, 
or commander in chief of the place where ſuch veſſel 
ſhould be fitted out, or to the naval officer of the port; 
and if it ſhould appear by the ſaid cextiticate, that ſhe 
had on board, at the time of giving the ſame, ſuch a 
number of men, proviſions, boats, fiſhing- lines, and 
inſtruments, to be uſed in ſuch fiſhery as the ſaid act re- 
quires ; and that ſhe was a ſhip ſtrongly built, and other- 
wiſe proper for ſuch voyage and fiſhery ; and had among 


her crew ſuch a number of harponeers, ſteerſmen, and 
line managers, who had before been employed in ſuch 


voyages as the act requires; and if the owner and maſter, 


or chief officer of ſuch ſhip, ſhould, at the foot of ſuch 


certificate, make ſuch oath, before the governor or naval 


officer, as directed, and likewiſe that ſuch ſhip was no more 


than two years old from the firſt building thereof; and 
if the maſter ſhould alſo afterwards become bound, with 


ſuch ſureties as the act requires; which bond ſhould be 


taken by the governor or naval officer; then the governor, 


or commander in chief, or naval officer, ſhould grant, 


them full licence to proceed on ſuch voyage: that on the 
arrival of ſuch ſhip at the port in Great Britain, to which 
the maſter and mate declared on oath they intended to 


proceed after their voyage to the Greenland ſeas, or to 
| | | Davis's 
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Navi Areights, or to the ſeas adjacent, or at their ar- 
NN other port in Great Britain where they 
ſhould unload, the proper officers of ſuch port ſhould A 
ceed in ſuch manner, and make ſuch ſchedule as dire ed 
by the act of the 6th of Geo. II. concerning Britiſh ſhips 
intitled to the benefits of the ſaid act; and the ſame 
ſhould be tranſmitted to the reſpective commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms for that part of Great Britain in which ſuch 
ſhip ſhould arrive, who being ſatisfied of the faithful deal- 
ings of the maſter and other perſons employed, with re- 
ſpe& to ſuch voyage and fiſhery, ſhould cauſe payment 
to be made by the receiver-general of the cuſtoms of the 
ſum of 20 s. and 20 8. per ton, according to the admea- 
ſurement of ſuch ſhip : that all ſhips that ſhould be fitted 
out for the whale-fiſhery in America, after having con- 
formed to the rules and regulations of the act of the 6th 
of Geo. II. ſhould fail from ſuch port where ſurveyed 
directly on her intended fiſhery, on or before the 1ſt of 
May, and ſhould not leave Davis's ſtreights, or Green- 
land, and the ſeas adjacent, before the 2 1ſt of Auguſt, 
unleſs they ſhould have filled ſo many caſks with blubber 
as would amount to not leſs than 200 hogſheads for a ſhip 
of zoo tons, and ſo in proportion for a ſhip of 200 tons 
and upwards, or ſhould meet with ſome unavoidable ac- 
cident ſo as to endanger the lives of the crew ; the ſame 
to be declared on the oaths of the maſter, mate, carpen- 
ter, harponeers, line- managers, boat-ſteerers, and ſurgeon, 
or ſuch of them as ſhould be living at the time of their 
arrival in port to the ſatisfaction of the commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms; and in caſe of any irregular proceeding con- 
trary thereunto, every ſhip ſo offending ſhould loſe the 
benefit of this bounty. T hat every perſon born out of the 
legiance of his Majeſty, being a proteſtant, who ſhould 
ſerve for three years on board any ſhip belonging to Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, which ſhould be lawfully fitted out, and em- 
ployed in this fiſhery, ſhould, upon taking the proper 
oaths, be deemed a natural-born ſubject of. Great Bri- 
tain: but if any perſon naturalized by virtue of this act, 
ſhould go out of Great Britain or Ireland, or the Bri- 


tiſh plantations in America, for more than 12 months at 


any one time, he ſhould loſe the benefit of this act. 


The Dutch have a company for this fiſhery in Davis's 


ſtreights and Greenland, and alſo for the fiſhery of Nova 
Zembla; but theſe fiſheries are not therefore prohibited 
thoſe who are willing' to undertake them : all the dif- 
ference between the fiſhermen of this company and other 
fiſhers conſiſting only in this, that the latter are not per- 
mitted to land, cut up, or prepare their blubber; being 
obliged to cut their whales in pieces, and ſo bring them 
to be prepared in Holland; whereas the fiſhermen be- 
| longing to the company are allowed thoſe privileges, 
which occaſions their lading to be leſs cumberſome, and 
more abundant. 1 „5 | 

The eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh Greenland company fo 
greatly alarmed the Dutch, that their high mightineſles 


reſolved upon prohibiting, in the countries of their juriſ- 


dition, the importation of whales not of their own 
fiſhery : which, however, was of no conſequence ; be- 
cauſe the Engliſh ſoon abandoned the deſign of their new 
company; and, befides, the ſtates-general were pre- 


vailed upon to alter this reſolution, by the remonftrances 


of the Marquis de Monteleon, embaſſador from Spain, 


who, upon the rumour of prohibiting the whale com- 


merce in Holland, preſented them with a memorial re- 
preſenting the injuſtice of ſuch a prohibition, eſpecially 
with regard, to the Spaniards, thoſe of Biſcay being the 


firſt whale-fiſhers in all Europe, and having always en- 


joyed the liberty of importing their fiſh and oil into all 
the European ſtates, and particularly Holland. 


Z Salman-FIs HER VY. The chief ſalmon fiſheries in Europe 


are along the coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
where the fiſhing uſually begins about the 1 of J#nuary, 
and ends by the laſt of September. See Salmon. 
The Thames, Severn, Tine, and Tees, in England; the 


Dee in Wales; the Don, Dee, Clyde, and Tweed, in - 


Scotland ; and the Shannon, Boyn, and Sure, in Ireland, are 


the moſt remarkable for ſalmons. The Thames, Severn, 


and Dee ſalmon are chiefly ſent freſh to the fiſhmongers 


of London, to whom they are ſold by the pound; but 
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thoſe from the north of England, and Scotland, are pick- 
led and ſent up in kits, marked and valued according to 
the fiſh they contain; ſome kits having only two ſalmon, 
which are eſteemed the beſt, and others three : but theſe 
ſalmons are not ſent whole, the jouls and body being ſe- 
parated for the ſake of the package. 

This fiſhery is performed with nets, in the places where 
the rivers empty themſelves into the ſea, and along the 
fea coaſts adjacent; where the fiſt are ſeen frequently 
to croud in ſhoals from all parts, in ſearch of the freſh 
water: they alſo fiſh for them higher up in the rivers ; 
ſometimes with nets, and ſometimes with a kind of locks 
or wears, made for the purpoſe, with iron grates therein, 
ſo diſpoſed as that the fiſh, in going up the river, open 
them with their head; but are no ſooner. entered, than 


the gate claps to: ſo that the ſalmon are incloſed as in 


a reſervoir, where it is eaſy taking them. In ſome places 
they fiſh for ſalmon in the night-time, by the light of 
torches, or kindled ftraw ; when the fiſhermen watch the 

ſh drawing towards the light, whereof he is naturally a 
great lover, and ftrikes him with a ſpear, or lifter. In 


ſome parts of Scotland they ride a-fiſhing up the rivers, 


and when they ſpy them in the ſhallow parts, ſhoot them 


with fire-arms ; and in the river Severin, the ſalmon are 


frequently ſpeared. 
When the fiſh is taken they open them, take out the 


guts and pills, and ſalt them, in large tubs for the pur- 
poſe; out of which they are not taken before October, to 


be packed up in caſks from 300 to 450 pounds weight. 

By the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, the 13th of Edward J. 
it was enacted, That the waters of Humber, Owſe, 
Trent, Don, Arre, Derwent, Wherfe, Nid, Yore, 
Swale, Teeſe, Tine, Eden, and all other waters where- 
in ſalmons were taken, ſhould be in defence for taking 


ſalmons from Lady-day to Martinmas ; and the young 


falmons ſhould not be taken by nets, nor other engines 
at mill pools from the middle of April unto the nativity of 


St. John the Baptiſt ; and in places where ſuch waters 


were, there ſhould be aſſigned overſeers of this ſtatute, 
who, being ſworn, ſhould often enquire of the offenders; 
and for the firſt treſpaſs they ſhould be puniſhed by burn- 


ing of their nets and engines; for the ſecond they ſhould 


have impriſonment for a quarter of a year ; for the third 


treſpaſs they ſhould be impriſoned a year; and as the 


treſpaſs increaſed ſo ſhould the puniſkment, _ 

By the ſtatute of the iſt of Geo. I. it was enacted, That 
if any perſon ſhould lay or draw any nets or engines, or 
do any other act in the Severn, Dee, Wye, Team, Were, 


Tees, Ribble, Merſey, Dun, Air, Owſe, Swaile, Cal- 


der, Wharfe, Eure, Derwent, and Trent, whereby the 
ſmall fry of falmon, or any kepper or ſhedder-ſalmons, or 
any ſalmon not 18 inches long, from the eye to the ex- 
tent of the middle of the tail, ſhould be taken or killed; 
or ſhou!d ſet any bank, dam, hedge, ſtank, or nets, 


_ croſs the ſaid rivers, whereby the ſalmon might be taken, 


or prevented from going up the rivers to ſpawn ; or ſhould, 


between the laſt of July and the 12th of November, 


take, or wilfully hurt, any ſalmon in the ſaid rivers; or 
ſhould, at any time after the 12th of November, fiſh 
there for ſalmon, with any net the meſh whereof ſhould 


be under two inches and a half ſquare, and not extended 
from knot to knot, allowing to each meſh four knots, or 

which ſhould be above twenty yards in length, and fix in 
breadth or depth in the wing of the net, and ſhould be 
convicted thereof, before one juſtice of peace, he ſhould - 
forfeit 5 1. for every offence, together with the fiſh and 


the nets, 


By this laſt act it was alſo enacted, That no ſalmon 


ſhould be ſent to London from any of the above- men- 


tioned rivers to fiſhmongers, that weigh leſs than ſix 


pounds each fiſh : and every perſon buying, ſelling, or 


ſending, a ſalmon of leſs weight, ſhould forfeit 5 I. be- 


ſides the fiſh ; or to ſuffer three months impriſonment. . 


urgeon FISHERY. The ſturgeon is a large ſea-fiſh, which, 

at its ſeaſon, runs up the rivers; having a ſharp-pointed 

ſnout, flat belly, and bluiſh back; of which there are all 

| ſizes, ſome being 20 feet long; but the middle ſized are 

reckoned the beſt. Sturgeons are reckoned among the 
King : 

but, 


royal fiſhes, and, when left on ſhore, belong to the 
g g * 
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but, when taken out at ſea, are the property of the per- 
ſon who takes them. See Royal Fiſh. | 
Sturgeon when freſh eats deliciouſly ; but to keep, it is 
ſalted or pickled in large pieces, and put in cags, from 
25 to 50 pounds; beſides, the cavia, or cavear, ſo much 
prized by the Italians, is prepared of the roe, or eggs, of 
this fiſh. See Cavia. | 
Sturgeons are ſometimes caught on the Britiſh coaſt : but 
the greateſt ſturgeon fiſhery in the world is in the mouth 
of the Wolga, in the Caſpian ſea, where the Muſcovites 
find employment for a great nnmber of men, who catch 
the fiſh in nets, but in a kind of incloſure formed by 
large ſtakes, diſpoſed in triangles, repreſenting the letter 
Z ſeveral times repeated. "Theſe ſort of fiſheries are 
open on the ſide towards the ſea, and cloſe on the other; 
by which means the fiſh, aſcending in its ſeaſon up the 
river, embarraſſes itſelf in theſe narrow, angular retreats; 
and not being able to turn itſelf, to go back again, by 
reaſon of its bulk, is eafily ſtruck, and killed with a ſort 
of harping- iron. . | 
The chief object of this fiſhery is the roe, or ſpawn, 
which is a commodity as generally uſed in Muſcovy as 
butter in Holland; of which there are ſturgeons that furniſh 
four hundred weight: but it is only the leſſer and younger 
ſturgeon that they pickle for cating; and theſe are al- 
lowed to be imported into Great Britain by foreigners. 


 Anchovy-FizHtRY, The anchovy is a little ſea-fiſh, ge- 


nerally ufed by way of ſauce or ſeaſoning. Scaliger de- 
ſcribes the anchovy of the herring kind ; ſome make it a 
ſort of ſardine, or pilchard ; but others, with better reaſon, 
eſteem it a peculizr ſpecies very different from either. 

The anchovy is caught in the months of May, June, 
and July, on the coaſts of Catalonia, Provence, and the 
adjacent coaſts of France and Spain; at which ſeaſon this 
ſort of fiſh conſtantly repair up the ſtreights of Gibraltar, 
into the Mediterranean: but Collins ſays they are alſo 


found in plenty on the weſtern coaſts of England and 
Wales. 


The fiſhing is generally carried on in the night, when, a 


light being put out on the ſtern of the little fiſhing-veſſels, 
the anchovies flock round in conſiderable ſhoals, and are 
caught in the nets ; after which, the fiſhermen cut off 
their heads, take out the gall and guts, then lay them in 
barrels and ſalt them: but it is found by experience, that 


the anchovies caught at night are not ſo good, ſo firm, 
nor ſo fit to keep, as thoſe which are taken in the day- 


time. When anchovies are prepared for the pickle they 


are put in barrels of different weights, of which the largeſt 


weigh only 25 or 26 pounds, with a reaſonable quantity 
of ſalt. At ſome places anchovies are alſo ſalted in little 
earthen pots made for the purpoſe, weighing about 2 or 
3 pounds, and covered with plaſter for their better pre- 
ſervation. | RE 

The beſt anchovies come from Nice, Antibes, St. 


Tropez, Cannes, ànd ſome other places in Provence; 


theſe are a ſmall ſort with round backs, new, extremely 
white, and of a bright red within; thoſe that are flat 
and large, being generally young pilchards : but, beſides 
theſe qualities, an obſervation muſt be had, that the liquor 


ſhould be of a good taſte, and not muſty, at the opening 


of the barrels or pots. | 


Anchovies are allowed importation into Great Britain by 


VV 

Pilchard-FIsHFHR V. The pilchard is a ſmall water-fiſh, 
bigger than the anchovy, but leſs than the herring, which 
in other reſpects it reſembles, having a yellow head, a 
white belly, and a ſea-green back. There are ſeaſons for 


fiſhiog the pilchard, which, like the herring and anchovy, 


is a fiſh of paſſage : they are prepared and ſalted much like 
the anchovy, with this difference, that the head is cut off 
the latter ; but the pilchard is diſtinguiſhable from the an- 
chovy, even though its head was likewiſe diſmembered ; 
the pilchard having a very flat back, and the anchovy a 
round one. 8 

The chief pilchard-fiſheries are in the Adriatic ſea, along 


the coaſts of Dalmatia; on the coaſts of Bretagne in 
France, from Bell iſland as far as Breſt; and along the 


coaſts of Cornwal and Devonſhire in England: that on 


the coaſt of Dalmatia is ſo plentiful, that it not only fur- 


FIS 


niſhes all Greece, but a great part of Italy : that on the 


coaſts of Bretagne annually employs above 300 flops. 
3 


and moſt of the ſeamen of this country: but the fiſh 
caught on the coaſts of England, though bigger, are not 
ſo valuable as thoſe on the coaſts of France; which js 
principally owing to their not being ſo well cured. 

The ſeaſon is from June to September, when the pilchargs 
naturally follow the light in the boat, which contributes 


much to the facility of the fiſhery. On the coaſt of 


France they make uſe of the roes of cod-fiſh as a bait 
which, thrown into the ſea, makes them riſe from the bot. 
tom, and run into the nets, placed for the purpoſe : but 
on the coaſts of England there are perſons poſted aſhor 
who ſpying, by the colour of the water where the ſhoals 
are, make ſigns to the boats to get among them, to caſt 
their nets. When the fiſh are taken, they are brought 
to a warehouſe on ſhore, where they are laid up in broad 
piles, ſupported by backs and ſides: as they pile them 
they ſalt them with bay ſalt, in which, lying ſoaking 
twenty or thirty days, they run out a great quantity of 
blood, with dirty pickle, and bittern, which laſt draws 
a deal of the oil from the fiſh, to the great loſs of the 


owners, When taken out of the pile there remains much 


ſalt, blood, and ſcales, at the bottom, which, with freſh 
ſalt, ſerves for another pile. After this, they proceed 
to waſh them in ſea- water to clear off the dirt and blood, 
and, when dry, put them in barrels, and preſs them hary 
down, to ſqueeze out the oil, which iſſues away at a 
hole in the bottom of the caſk ; and in this Rate they are 
fit for ſale or uſe. | | 
By the ſtatute of the 1ſt of Queen Anne it was enaQed, 
That no perſon ſhould cure or pack pilchards for ſale, 
unleſs he was owner, or part-owner, of ſome ſeyne, or 
of drift-nets, or have the conſent of ſuch owners in 
writing; and on ſuch caſk of pilchards the word ſeyn, or 
drift, according to the manner of their being taken, ſhould 
be burnt with an iron, together with the name of the 
owner; as alſo the number of pilchards contained in each 
caſk, under the penalty of double the value of the fiſh. 
Mackarel-FisH:RY., The mackarel is a ſalt- water fiſh, 
without ſcales, having a round and fleſhy body, termi- 
nating almoſt in a point at each extreme: it is ordinarily 
about a fout long; when in the water appears yellow, 
and when out of it of a ſilver white, excepting for ſtreaks, 
or ſpeckles of a deep blue, on the back and ſides: and 
ſome perſons well ſkilled in the naval architecture, hold 
its figure the moſt commodious for ſwimming of all others, 
and propoſe it as a model for the building of ſhips. 
The mackarel are found in large fhoals in ſeveral parts of 
the ocean ; but eſpecially on the coaſts of England and 
France: the fiſhing is uſually in the months of April, 
May, and June, according to the place : they enter the 
Engliſh channel in April, and proceed up to the ftreights 


cardy, and the adjacent places, where the fiſhery is moſt 
conſiderable. » They are an excellent food when freſh; 
nor are they to be deſpiſed when well prepared, pickled, 
and put up in barrels. The fiſh is taken two ways, 
either with a line or nets : but the latter is the more 


conſiderable, being performed in the night-time; and the 


rules obſerved in the fiſhing of mackarel are much the 
ſame as thoſe already mentioned in the fiſhery of herrings. 
There are two ways of pickling them; the firſt is, by 
opening and gutting them, and filling the belly with ſalt, 
crammed in as hard as poſſible with a ſtick ; after which 
they range them in ſtrata or rows, at the bottom of the 
veſſels, ſtrewing ſalt between the layers. In the ſecond 
way, they put them immediately into tubs full of brine, 
made of freſh water and ſalt, leaving them to ſteep till 


they have imbibed_falt enough to make them keep: after 


which they are taken out and barrelled up, taking care 

to preſs them cloſe down. | 8. ' 
Lobſter-FIs HERVYV. The lobſter is a common well Known 
ſhell fiſh, which when caught is black, and when boiled 

is red. The lobſter-fiſhery is principally carried on along 
the coaſts of Norway, where the poor inhabitants of that 
ſteril country catch abundance of fiih, which they e 
change with the Engliſh fiſhing-veſſels for cloth and pi. 

| | Gs ©  rituous 
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of Dover, as the ſummer advances ; ſo that by June they 
are on the coaſts of Cornwal, Suſſex, Normandy, Pi- 
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rituous liquors. The lobſtet fiſhery is alſo carried on along ſhould be collected by duch petſons as the jury ſhould ap- 
the Britiſh and Iriſh coaſts ; and; by the ſtatute of the tu point 3 and, if any common dredger ſhould refuſe to al- 
of Geo. II. it was enacted; That no perſons ſhould kill low his ſhare, he ſhould forfeit 108. to the mayor and 
lobſters on the coaſt of Scotland, from the 1ſt of June to citizens. F 
the iſt of September yearly, under the penalty of 5 l. for Coral-FrsneRY. See Coral Fiſhery; 

every offen g.. 107 Fan res, &; PearkFrenenv-! See Pearl Fiſhery, _ 
Oy/ter-F 1SHERY, The oyſter is a ſmall, flat, ſhell. fiſn, the - Theſe are the principal fiſheries; and the partic 


vlat regu- 


l fiſhery of Which is carried on in a very conſiderable man- lations under which they ate conducted: but there are 
: ner in ſeveral. places along the Britiſh and Iriſh coaſts ; ſeveral. other directions thrown together for the better 


but more particularly in Wales, and the eaſtern part 9 cf management of the hſhing'trade of. Great Britain in ge- 
England ; from whence they are ſent to market, either neral, which are contained in the following ſtatutes. 

freſh, or pickled in barrels, They are alſo taken on the By the ſtatute of the 22d of Edward IV. it was enacted; 
coaſt of France, Where they ate ſo very poor that they That no merchant ſhould ſell, or ſet to ſale, any ſalmon 
are brought over to England to be fattened: the Dutch by butt, barrel, or half barrel, or any other veſſel, be- 
have likewiſe à few oyſters; but they, as well as the fore it was ſeen, except the butt contained 84 gallons, 
French, are obliged to have recourſe to the Engliſh for the barrel 42 gallons, and the half barrel 21. gallons, 


oyſters of any delicacy.” This fiſhery has been remark- well packed, upon pain of forfeiture for every butt, bar- 
able enough to attract the attention of the Britiſh Jegiſla- rel, or half barrel, fo failing, '6's. 8 d. and that the 
ture: for which purpoſe an act of parliament was paſſed, greater ſalmon ſhould be ſeparately packed, without 
in the 2d year of King Geo. II. intitled, An act for re- mingling with any grils or broken bellied ſalmon, which 


gulating, well ordering, governing, and improving, the ſhould be alſo packed by themſelves, on forfeiture of the 
oyſter- fiſhery in the river Medway, and waters thereof, like penalty. That no perſon ſhould ſet herring to ſale by 
under the authority of the mayor, and citizens, of the barrel, half barrel, or firkin, except the barrel contained 
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city of Rocheſter in the county of Kent; whereby the 32 gallons, the half barrel and firkin after the ſame rate; T7 
8 mayor and citizens of Rocheſter were required, once, or and the herring ſhould be well couched and packed, of 1 
1 oftener, in every year, to hold their court of ad miralty as one taking and falting, and as good and well packed in ; 
= theretofore ; and to iſſue out ſummons to the dredgers of the midſt and every part of the veſſel, as in the ends, 


the oyſter· fiſnery, ten days before, to attend at the ſaid upon pain to forfeit 3s, 4 d. for every barrel, half bar- 

court; and if any credger made default to appear, not rel, and firkin, failing their meaſure; and 3s. 4 d. for 

having a reaſonable excuſe, to be allowed by the mayor, every meaſure packed contrary: to this act. That all the 

it ſhould be lawful for the jury to impoſe a fine of 10 8. on tale fiſh ſhould be packed by itſelf, and the ſimall fiſh call- 

ſuch defaulter, to the uſe of the mayor and citizens, who ed grills by themſelves, without mixing thokes, or broken- 

ſhould appoint a jury, of thirteen or more dredgers, to be bellied fiſh, with the others: the tale-fiſh, and ſmall fiſh, 

ſworn to the faithful execution of their truſt. And by the ſhould not be laid double in the packing; and every tale- 

ſaid act it was enacted, That ſuch jury ſhould, at ſuch fiſh ſhould contain in length, from the bone in the fin to 

courts, or any adjournment thereof, make and fign orders the third joint of the tail, twenty-ſix inches: the napes 

for the times when the ſaid river, or any parts thereof of barrelled fiſh ſhould be no longer than the little bone of 
within the juriſdiction of the mayor and citizens, ſhould be upon the great fin; and the bone of every ſalt fiſh ſhould 
opened and oyſters taken; and alſo the time when the river be taken away to che navel. That ſuch fiſh: ſhould be 

ſhould be ſhut : they were to ſtate the ſtints of oyſters platted, or opened down, to a handful of the tail, upon 

each dredgerman might take in a day, and order a certain pain of 3s. 4d. for every barrel: and all mayors, and 
meaſure for ſuch ſtint: they were alſo to make rules, as other peace-officers, ſhould have power to chuſe expert 

well for the preſervation of the brood and ſpat of oyſters, perſons, daily to ſearch and gauge all ſuch veſlels. -- 

as otherwiſe for regulating the oyſter-filhery : and ſuch By the ſtatute of the 13th of Henry VII. it was enaQted, 
juries might impoſe fines and penalties. for breach of the That every ſuch gauger, packer, or ſearcher, appointed 

rules not exceeding 5.1. ; but the rules were to be ap- according to the above-mentioned act, ſhould take no 
proved, altered, and confirmed, by the mayor and al- more for gauging a barrel, half barrel, or firkin of fiſh, 
dermen in ſuch admiralty court: that the jury, at ſuch for every piece ſo gauged, than a farthing: for his labour 
courts, ſhould preſent four free dredgers to be water- in ſearching and packing of a barrel of hercings from head 
bailiffs of the ſaid mayor and citizens on the ſaid river and to head 2 d. and for ſearching and packing of every barrel 
creeks ; for whom it ſhould be lawful to go on board the of eels 2 d. for every half barrel x d. for every firkin a 
boats of the dredgermen, and meaſure, and examine, the halfpenny. RE 
oyſters; and to throw overboard into the oyſter By the ſtatute of the 2d and 3d of Edward VI. it was 
grounds, all ſuch ſpat and brood of oyſters as they ſhould enacted, That neither the admiral, nor any officer of the 
find; and alſo ſuch oyſters as any dredgetman ſhould have admiralty, ſhould*take of any merchant or fiſherman, any 
caught more than his ſtint, or contrary to this act, or any money, doles; or [ſhares of fiſh, or other reward, for 
order of the courts : | but if any dredgers, or their ſe- any licence to paſs the realm for voyages- to fiſh, upon 
vants, ſhould refuſe to permit ſuch water-bailiff to come pain to forfeit for the firſt offence treble the value of the 

on board and perform his office, ſuch dredger ſhould for- reward; and for the ſecond offence nqt only to loſe his 
feit 40 8. That, within one year after any of the dredger- office, but alſo to make ſine and ranſome at the roy oF 
men ſhould take an apprentice, he ſhould be inrolled be- pleaſure. - % 
fore the mayor at the Guildhall, under forfeiture of 51. _ By the 5th of Elizabeth it was enacted, That it ſhould . 5 
for which inrollment 28. 6 d. ſhould be paid to the not be. lawful to ſet price, or demand toll, of any fea-fiſh _ | 
town-clerk : and every apprentice, on the expiration of taken by ſubjects in Engliſh veſſels, upon pain to forfeit 

his time, ſhould pay 68. 8 d. for his freedom; and every the value of the fiſn; which, by the ſtatute öf the 10th 
dredzerman, free of the oyſter-fiſhery, ſhould yearly pay. and z Ith of Will. III. was altered into a penalty of 10 J. 

6s. 8 d. to the mayor and citizens, on the x5th-of of | 
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| | By che ſtatute of the 1 3th of Queen Elizabeth it was . 
October, That as often as the jury ſhould preſent that efacted That no 'perfon” uſing any catch, monger, or ä 
it was neceſſary to lay oyſters, brood and ſpat, in te picard, or other veſſel of like uſe, ſhould, in the time of 
river, ſuch jury ſhould alſo preſent what money they common fiſhing upon the coaſts of Norfolk and Suffolk, 3 45 
judged necellary for the ſaid purpoſes ; and ſhould alſo ap- » between the 14th of September and 14th of November,” «© 
point thirteen dredgers to be agents for that Teaſon, to from ſuneſetting to ſun-ziling,) anchor upon the ſea, or in 
have the care of buying and laying ſuch oyſters; brood; and the trade of king, where the fiſhermen- uſed to drive, _ 


ſpat; who were enabled, upon their own ſecurity, to take upon pain to forfeit cheir veſſel, and the fiſn in che fame, - © 
up at intereſt ſuch money as the jury ſhould declare to be or the value. thereof; © Tha ne zin een or brought 
. 5 hich monies ſhould. be deemed the c mon into the realm by any ſtranger, nor Flemiſh ph, aud 
| ove of all-the dredgers; and the ſhare of every dredger be dried within England, to be ſold, upon forfeiture of N 

ould be raiſed by ſuch equal rate, to be aſſeſſed on every. © ſuch fiſh, or the Valde there. 
quantity of oyſters, as the jury thould direct; the ſame * By the ſtatute of ide ß of neee 
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it mould be lawful for the watchmen, balcors, hvors, 
' condors, directors, and guides, for the uſe of the taking 


of berrings, pilchards, and other ſea-fſh, ' within the: | 


counties of Somerſet, Devon, and Cornwal, and ſuch 


© fiſhermen and others, as ſhould neceſſarily attend the ſeas, 


or nets, at the times of fiſhing, to go into any lands near 
ſuch fiſhing places, fit to watch and walk in, or to draw 
the fiſh on ſhore, and there to watch for the fiſh, balk, 
hue; cond, direct, and guide the fiſhermen, and draw 
the fiſh on land. „ Nn 
By the ſtatute of the 3d of James I. it was epaQted, That 


every perſon: that ſhould ere& any new wear along the 


ſea-ſhore, or in any haven_ or creek, or within five 
miles. of the mouth of any haven or creek, or ſhould 
willingly take or ſpoil any ſpawn, fry, or brood of ſea-fiſh, 
in any wear or other device, ſhould forfeit for every time 
10 l. n | a 3 | 

By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. it was 
© enacted, That no perſon ſhould in any year, from the 


1ſt of June till the laſt of November, take fiſh in the 


high ſea, or in any bay, port, creek, or coaſt of Corn- 
wal or Devon, with any drift-net, trammel or ſtream- 
net, or other nets of that ſort, unleſs it was one league 
and a half from the ſhore, on penalty of forfeiture of the 
nets, or the value thereof, and impriſonment for a month. 
That if any perſons, being neither owners, partners, or 
- adventurers, in fiſhery, and in the boats and ſaynes there- 
. unto belonging, ſhould make pilchards or fumathoes in 
caſk, to be ſold or tranſported, except they openly bought 
the fiſh of the owners, partners, and adventurers, in the 
pilchard- craft, or with their conſent, they ſhould forfeit 


all ſuch pilchards and fumathoes, or their value; one half 


to the King, and the other to the proſecutor. That if 
any perſon ſhould fraudulently purloin out of the nets, 
boats, or cellars, any pilchard fiſh, without conſent of 
the owner, and major part of the company reſpectively, 
ſuch perſon ſhould pay treble the value in ſatisfaction to 
the parties wronged, and be ſent to the houſe of correction 
for three months. That if any idle or ſuſpicious perſons, 
ſhould, in the night, aſſemble about the boats, nets, or 
_ cellars, belonging to any pilchard craft upon the coaſts of 
Cornwal or Devon, having no buſineſs there, and being 
warned by the company or owner to be gone, upon com- 
plaint to any juſtice of peace, ſuch perſons refuſing ſo to 


do, ſhould pay 5 s. to the poor of the pariſh, or be ſet in 


the ſtocks for five hour... Rt Si 

By. the ſtatute of the 15th of Charles IT. it was enacted, 

That, for encouragement of the North ſea, Iceland, and 
Weſtmony fiſheries, no freſh herring, freſh cod, or had- 
dock, coal-fiſh, or gutt-fhſh, ſhould be imported but in 
Engliſh built ſhips, having a proper certificate, being law- 
fully manned, and which fiſh had been caught in ſuch 
_ ſhips, and not bought of ſtrangers, under pain of for- 


feiture of all ſuch fiſh, and the ſhip. in which it was im- 


ported. 


By the ſtatute of the 18th of Charles II. 7 "Ke 4 5 


That if any ling, herring, cod, or pilchard, freſh or 


ſalted, or any ſalmon, eels, or congers, taken by foreign- 
ers, ſhould be imported, it ſhould be lawful for any per- 


ſon to ſeize the ſame; one half to the poor of the pariſh, 
and the other half to the uſe of the ſeizor. __ 5 


- 


By the ſtatute of the iſt of Queen Anne it was- enacted, 

bat if any cod-hfiſh, ling, or hake, or any pilchards, 
ſcads, white herrings, red herrings, ſalmon, - or dried 
fprats, ſhould, after the ſame were exported, be fraudu- 


lently relanded or reimported, the fiſh ſhould be forfeited, 


and double the value be recovered of the importer gr pro- 


prietor . 


By the ſtatute of the 1 | of Geo. I. it was enactel That 


no herring, cod, pilchards, ſalmon, or ling, freſh or ſalted, 
dried or bloated ; not any grill, mackarel, whiting, had- 


dock, ſprats, coal:fiſh, gull-fiſh, congers ; nor any ſort 


of flat fiſh or freſh fiſh, ſhould be imported, or 


| : from any foreigner; or out of any ſtranger's bottom, ex- 


cept proteſtant ſtrangers inhabiting the kingdom; nor 


+ ſhould any perſon give or exchange goods for fiſh ſo taken. 
That every maſter of any ſmack or veſſel in which fiſh 
| | ſhould be imported contrary to this act, ſhould forfeit 


OY 


portin 
0c 
as *ſubjeQt, to import into, and ſell in G 


be ſhould forfeit ſuch nets,” and 20 l, for every offence 


were proved to be forfeited they ſhould be publicly burnt, 


20 l. for every offence,” of ſuffer "12 months impriſon. 


ment. But this forfeiture, by the gth of Geo, II. u, 
augmented to 50 J. and a forfeiture of 100 l. was laid 
upon every perſon offending againſt the preceding clauſe 
That nothing therein contained ſhould prevent the * 
bels, ſtock-Hſh, anchovies, botarge, or cavear: 
ſhould be lawful for any perſons, as well foreigners 
be, te 8 reat Britain 
lobſters or turbits, whether of foreign or Britiſh catchino 
That if any perſon ſhould uſe at ſea, upon the coaſt of 
England, any traul-net, drag net, or other ſea“ net, for 
the catching of any fiſh, except herrings, pilchards, ſprats 
and lavidnian, having a meſh of Teſs than three inches 
and a half from knot to knot; or any falſe or double bot. 


10 m, "cod, or pouch or ſhould put any net, though of 


legal Gze, behind the others, to deſtroy the ſmall 61 


bl 


or ſuffer 12 months impriſonment ; and where illegal nets 


That if any perſon ſhould bring to ſhore in England, or 
ſell, or expoſe to ſale, or exchange for goods, unſizeable 
fiſh, not of the lengtbs following, from the eyes to the 
extent of the tail: bret, or turbot, 16 inches; brill, or 
pearl, 14 inches; codlin, 12 inches; whiting 6 inches; 


baſs and mullet 12 inches; ſole, plaice, or dab, 8 inches ; 
and flounder, 7 inches, he ſhould forfeit the fiſh to the poor 
of the pariſh, and 20 s. one moiety to the informer, and the 
other to the poor; or to be impriſoned, ſeverely Whipt, 
and kept to hard labour ſix days. | 


All fiſh taken by Engliſh ſubjects, and brought by Eng. | 
liſh bottoms into the realm, are excepted out of the 20 
of the 12th of Cha. II. of tonnage and poundage, ſo 23 
to be free from duty: beſides, herrings, and other ſea-h{h, 
taken by ſubjects, may be tranſported in Britiſh veſſels 
without paying any duty for the ſame. But any ling, ſtock- 


fiſh, pilchard, or other dried or ſalted fiſh, uſually caught 
by Engliſh ſubjeQts ; or any cod-fiſh, or herring ; orary 
oil or blubber made of fiſn; or any whale-fins, or whale. 


bones, imported into England, not caught in Engliſh veſ- 
ſels, and the fiſh cured and dried, and the oil and blubbet 
not made by Engliſh ſubject 
of the 12th of Cha. II. to pay double aliens cuſtom. 
Fis HIN G-marttets. By the ſtatute of the roth and 11th of 
King Will. III. it was enacted, That Billingſgate market 
in London ſhould be every day, except Sundays, a free 
market for all fiſh; and it ſhould be lawful for any per- 
ſon to buy or ſell faſh in the ſaid market. That no per- 


s are, purſuant to the ſtatute 


ſon ſelling ſea - fiſn in the ſaid market ſhould pay any 


other toll or duty for coming with his veſſel, or landing, 
ſtanding, or ſelling at the ſaid market, than as following: 


every veſſel with falt-fiſh, for groundage 8 d. a dz, 


and 20d. a voyage for all demands: for every lobſter- 
boat, for groundage 2 d. a day, and 13 d. a voyage; the 
ſame for every veſſel of freſh ſea-fiſn, and the ſame for 


for every dogger boat, or ſmack, with ſea-fiſh; and for 
every oy ſter veſſel, or cock, 2 d. a day for groundage, a 


halfpenny for metage of every buſhel, and 13 d. a voyage, 
to be diſpoſed of as the lord mayor and court of aldermen 


ſhould annually dired, according to the right of the per 
ſons intitled. That it ſhould be lawful for any perſon who 
ſhould buy fiſh in the ſaid market, to ſell the fame 


again in any other place in London, or elſewhere, by le. 
| fail, except that none but fiſhmongers ſhould fell in 


public or fixed ſhops or houſes z/ provided that this at 


_ ſhould not alter any law concerning fiſh caught by fo- 
reigners. That the evil practice uſed by the fiſhmongel 


in employing one or two perſons to buy up the 
| brought to Billingſgate, and afterwards dividing the ſame 
amongſt the fiſhmongers; by lots, ſhould be diſcontinue 


and no ſuch practice uſed for the future. That no pe 
ſons ſhould employ, or be employed by, any other in 
buying at the ſaid market any quantity of fiſh, to be dr 
| vided in order to be afterwards put to ſale 3 nor ſhould 
ſold in England, which ſhould be taken by, or reteived 


any fiſhmonger ingroſs, or buy, in the ſaid market, 20 


quantity of fiſh, but what ſhould be for his own ſaks 


or uſe; and not for any other fiſhmongery under pain 


| forfeiting 20 l. for each offence: and no perſon ſho 
bring on ſhore, or put to ſale, any lobſters that were not 
. eight inches from the peak of the noſe to the end 4 
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middle fin of the tail, undet pain of forfeiting t 4. for 


every lobſter. But nothing in this act ſhould prohibit 
the ſelling of mackarel before or aſter divine ſervice on 


Sundays. 1 ” - | 78 
DO ſtatute of the gth of Queen Anne it was enacted, 


That no fiſh ſhould be ſold more than once within the 


market, or within 1 50 yards of Billingſgate-dock ; nor 


| ſhould any perſons, other than free filh- mongets, in their 


ſes and ſhops within 150 yards of the ſaid dock, and 
= in the market of Billingsgate, and other than fiſher- 


men, or the firſt importers of, or perſons bringing up ſuch | | 


fiſh to the market, their wives, apprentices, factors, or 
ſervants, hired for that purpoſe, ſell, or expoſe to ſale, 


any fiſh at the ſaid market, or within 150 yards of the 


ſaid dock. That no fiſh ſhould be fold, or expoſed to 
ſale, on board, or on ſhore, within the limits of the ſaid 
market, or within 150 yards of the dock, before three 
o'clock in the morning from Lady-day to Michaelmas, 
and before 5 o'clock from Michaelmas to Lady-day ; and 
at thoſe times the proper officer ſhould ring the bell. | 
By the toll-books of Billingsgate market it appears, that, 
in the year 1729 there arrived there 991 oyſter-boats, 50 


whereof, as meaſured by the city meters, contained 


5976 buſhels; therefore the whole muſt have contained 
115,536 buſhels. And, inthe fame year, from the 26th 
of May, the beginning of the mackare] ſeaſon, to the 


6th of July the end thereof, there arrived at Billingsgate 


589 boats, which, at a medium, carried about two laſts 


and a half each, each laſt containing 10, ooo; ſo that it 


thereby appears, that the number of mackarel brought to 
the city of London in that ſeaſon, amounted to 14,7 40, oco. 
And alſo, in the ſame year, there are arrived at the faid 
market 1398 ſmall boats, with cod, haddocks, whitings, 
and other ſea- fiſn; beſides, there are vaſt quantities of 
other ſea-fiſh and river fiſh brought from many parts of 


the kingdom to London, without mentioning the great 


quantity of ſalt fiſh imported from all parts, 
As a free and open market for fiſh in the city of Weſt- 


minſter would greatly tend to increaſe the number of 
fiſhermen, and improve and encourage the Britiſh fiſhery, 


an act of parliament was paſſed in the year 1749, where- 
by it was enacted, That there ſhould be an open market 
held in the city of Weſtminſter, for all ſorts of fiſh, and 
any perſons might buy or ſell any ſorts of fiſh in the ſaid 


market, paying ſuch ſums as were therein after mentioned. 


That Lieutenant-general James Oglethorpe, Admiral 
Vernon, and 24 others, therein particularly named, ſhould 
be truſtees for putting this at in execution; and they, 
or any five or more of them, were inveſted with all the 
powers and authorities granted by this act. That there 
ſhould be paid to the truſtees, or ſuch perſon as five or 


more of them ſhould appoint, by every fhſherman, or other 


perſon ſelling fiſh in the ſaid market, the ſame ſums as 


were payable at Billingsgate, by the ſtatute of the roth 


and 11th of Will. II. for the groundage and voyage of 
each veſſel laden with falt-fiſh ; each lohſter-boat, dog- 


8 ſmack, or other veſſel, laden with freſh ſea- 
ſh; and for every oyſter-veſſel or cock. That the ſaid covering any penalty or forfeiture to be incurred by this 
ſums ſhould be veſted in the truſtees, 'and be applieck as | 
therein after directed; and five or more of the truſtees, 
or ſuch perſons as ſhould be appointed by them at à ge- 
neral meeting, might demand and take the ſaid ſums, 


and levy the ſame by diſtreſs of any boat, her tackle or 


furniture, belonging to any perſon liable; and not making 
payment, and after three days make ſale thereof, return- 


ing the overplus after deduQting-all charges. That five 


or more of the truſtees, at a general meeting” ſor that 
' Purpoſe, might afſign over the faid duties, aa Fecurity ale of fiſh, ,--..” 


ior any fums of money which they ſhould borrow for the 


purpoſes of this act, with intereſt not exceeding: 5 per cent. 


per annum. That out of the monies ariſing by the” aid 
duties, or which ſhould be borrowed on the credit" there- 
of, the truſtees, or any five or more of them, at 4 public 


and charges incurred in paſfing" this act; and, in the 
next place, the charges of laying out, and ereing a 
commodious place for the market, and finiſhing and 
keeping the ſame in good repair, and all other neceffary 


expences attending the execution of this act, That the 


Mt 
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truſtees ſhould appoint 4 collector of the duties, a trea - 
ſurer, and all other neceſſary officers; and ſhould allow 


them ſuch ſalaries, or other rewards, as they ſhould think 


reaſonable; and they might remove or diſplace them, 
and put others in their ſtead: and the collector and trea- 
ſurer ſhould,” upon the firſt Monday in every month, or 
oftener, if required, give in, before five or more truſtees, 
an accompt under their hands, of all monies received and 
diſburſed by them to that time, on account of their re- 
ſpective offices, and produce vouchers for the ſame, and 
pay over the balance to ſuch perſon as the truſtees ſhould 
at ſuch meeting direct. That five or more of the truſtees 


\ ſhould yearly deliver to the juſtices for Weſtminſter, at 


any petty or ſpecial ſeſſions, an account, entered in a book 
to be kept for that purpoſe, and ſigned by five or more 
truſtees, of all ſums received and diſburſed on account of 
this act during the preceding year, with the balance in 


their hands; and the ſurplus of the ſaid ſums remaining 


in the truſtees hands ſhould be annually applied, within 


12 months after delivering of ſuch accompt to the juſtices, 


in the apprenticing boys to fiſhermen, or to perſons em- 
ployed in the ſea-ſervice ; ſuch boys to be choſen by a 


majority of truſtees at a general meeting. That perſons 


who ſhould buy fiſh in the ſaid market, might ſell the 


ſame again in any other place within Weſtminſter, or 
elſewhere, being ſound and wholſome fiſh. That if any 
perſon ſhould contract for buying up fiſh, to be ſold again 


by retail, before ſuch fiſh ſhould be brought to an open 


market, and there expoſed to public ſale, the contract 
. ſhould be void, and each of the parties ſhould forfeit 50 l. 
one moiety to the truſtees, and the other to the proſecu- 


tor: and if either of the parties ſo contracting ſhould, be- 


fore any information made againſt him, inform againſt 
and convict the other of ſuch offence, he ſhould be ac- 
quitted of the penalty, and be intitled to ſue for, and re- 
cover the whole forfeiture incurred by the other ; one 
half of which ſhould be for himſelf, and the other for the 
truſtees : but this act was not extended to make void 


any contracts in regard to freſh ſalmon, or ſoles brought 


by land- carriage; or to oyſters, or ſalt or dried fiſn. 


That if any fiſherman, or other perſon, natives or fo- 


reigners, ſhould keep any fiſh at Queenborough, Graveſ- 


5 


and alſo the veſſel, with her tackle, apparel, and furniture; 


end, or any other place, in any well-boat, ſtore- boat, or 


other manner, ſo as not to ſell off their whole cargo with- 


in eight days from their arrival on the Britiſh coaſt, be- 


" tween North Yarmouth and Dover, after their firſt ar- 


rival at the reſpective place or places as aforeſaid, he 
ſhould forfeit the whole cargo of fiſh belonging to him, 


one moiety to the informer, and the other to the poor of 


the pariſh, That the commiſſioners for building the 


bridge at Weſtminſter, were impowered to make a grant 
of a piece of ground near Cannon-Row in Weſtminſter, 


to the truſtees, to be made uſe of for holding the ſaid in- 


| tended market; for which the truſtees ſhould pay the 


commiſſioners 5 J. as the purchaſe money for the ſame. 


That all bonds, or other ſecurities, for not ſuing or re- 


act, ſhould be void: and that all actions which ſhould 


be commenced for any thing done in purſuance” of this 


ho. 


FisHMONGERs: company. of Londm. The fiſhmongers, as 


meeting, ſhould, in the firſt place, pay all the expences A FEE 
id, The dealers in fiſh. of che city of London, then confilted 

of two communities, ;the ſalt-fiſh, and ſtock fiſknongers; | 
the former wereingarporated' by letters-patent of the 
11th of i NN neg | 


A 


the immediate direction of the court of Lord Mayor and | 


act, ſhould be brought within ſix months after the fact 


committed. That fiſh under ſuch dimenſions as were 
prohibited importation by the ſtatute of the 1ſt of Geo. I. 
might be expoſed to ſale, or exchanged for any other 
goods, provided they were taken with a hook, and fo 
not fit or capable of being preſerved alive. 


x 
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\FISHMONGER. A perſon whoſe buſineſs confiſts in the / 


79 4 
1 


well as other victuallers of this city, were ancientiy under 


FY 


+ Aldermen; which power. was confirmed to the ſaid ma- 
LOGS, by act of parliament in the 7th year: of Richard 


E being the year I 384. 7 


and the latter by charter 


# 


ol the 24th'of Henry: VII Ta 509. But, this diviſion 
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proving prejudicial to the profeſſion in general, they united, 
and were incorporated, by letters- patent of the 28th of 
Henry VIII. in 1536, by the appellation of The wardens 


and commonalty of the fiſhmongers of the city of Lon- 


= don. | 


This corporation conſiſts of a prime and five other war- 


dens, 28 aſſiſtants, and 140 liverymen; who, when ad- 
mitted, pay each a fine of 1341. 6 s. 8 d. They have a very 
ſtately and magnificent hall in Thames-ſtreet, to tranſact 
their affairs in, and pay to charitable uſes about 800 J. 
a year. | . 
FisHIN G- vgſelt, or thoſe uſed in the ſeveral fiſheries at ſea, 
or on the coaſts, are the buſs, coble, cock, dogger, driver, 
eel-boat, fly-boat, fluyt, hooker, peter-boat, ſmack, 
ſtrand-boat, trawler, and trinker. See Veſſel, and Boat. 
FITCH, or Veich. A kind of pulſe, uſed for feeding of 
poultry, 3 | | 
FIUME, or St. Veit. A port-town of Iſtria on the gulph 
of Venice, ſituated in 15 deg. of E. lon. and 45 deg. 
45 min. of N. lat. ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
See Italy. = oh wh Ee: 
FIXATION, in chemiſtry, is a peculiar- preparation of 
mercury, whereby it is fitted to bear the fire without 
evaporation, and the hammer without ſeparation or fly- 
ing away. It is alſo applied to the binding together any 
volatile body, ſo as it may bear the fire, which it cannot 
naturally; for chemiſts make but two general diviſions of 
all bodies, fixed and volatile; the principal of theſe in a 
ſtate of fixation being gold, filver, precious ſtones, par- 
ticularly diamonds, ſalts, and ſome others. 
FIZGIG. A dart, or javelin, to ſtrike fiſh as they ſwim. 
FLAG, is particularly uſed at ſea, for the colours and ſtan- 


dards borne on the top of the malls of veſſels, for di- 


ſtinguiſhing the nations to whom they belong, the rank 
of the chief officers, and the quality of the ſhip with re- 
gard to its uſe and armament. - _ 

FL Ads, in general, are ſeveral colours delineated with the 
reſpective arms of princes, and nations, for diſtinguiſhing 
the rank of each veſſel in its fleet, or that of che com- 
manding officer. . 

Merchants FLAG, is that which diſtinguiſhes a mercantile 
ſhip from a man of war. | . 

Not only merchant ſhips belonging to the moſt powerful 
European nations which trade at ſea, as the Engliſh, 


Dutch, French, and Spaniards, have flags for diſtinguiſh- 
ing them from ſhips of war; but alſo all the Hanſe towns, 


and thoſe ſituated upon the German ocean, in the North, 
and in the Baltic. We | | 
Beſides the national flag, merchant-ſhips frequently bear 
leſſer flags, on the mizzen-maſt, with the arms of the 
City, where the maſter ordinarily reſides; and. on the 

fore-maſt the arms of the place where the perſon who 
freights them lives. Tots 3 
The admiral, or commander in chief, carries his flag on 
the main- top, or top of the main- maſt; the vice-admiral 

carries his on the fore- top; and the rear-admiral his on 
the mizzen-top, or top of the mizzen-maſt. "The com- 


manders of ſquadrons bear their flag on the mizzen-maſt, 


when in the body of a fleet; but on the main-maſt when 
they command a party, which ſhould be cleft two thirds 
of its height, and terminate in a point: but the flags bore 


on the mizzen are particularly called gallants. 


The faſhion of bearing the flags pointed, or triangular, 


which now obtains, according to Roderick Toletanus, 
came from the mahometan Arabs, or Saracens, upon 
their ſeiſing of Spain; before which time all the. enſigns 
of war were ſquare, ſtretched, or extended, on. croſs 
pieces of wood, like church-banners, on which account 
they were called in Latin vexilla, as if they ſaid, velilla, 
a veli diminutione, as is remarked by Ifidore. 
The pirates of Algiers, and throughout the coaſts of Bar- 
bary, are the only people that bear a hexagonical flag; 
which is gules, charged with a moreſk-head, coifed with 


its turbant; tho' this is expreſly: . contrary. to their 
law, which prohibits the making any image, or repre- 


ſentation of a man; founded on an opinion, that they 
who make them ſhall be obliged at the day of judgment 
to find ſouls for them; and that, in defect theteof, they 
ſhall be damned: but this portrait is that of Hali, Ma- 


FL A 


homet's ſon-in-law, to whoſe party the Africans all =p 


tain; who ordered that his effigy ſhould. be expreſſed g 
their flags and their ſtandards, believing himſelf ſo 1 
dable to the Chriſtians, that the bare ſight of his 
would carry undoubted victory over them. 
To hang. out the white FLAG, is to afk quartet; or, it ſhews 
| when a veſſel is arrived on a coaſt, that it has no hoftile 
intention, but comes to trade, or the like; the red A, r 
on the contrary, is a- ſignal of defiance and battle. * 
To lower, or flrike the FLAG, is to pull it down, or take it 
in, out of reſpect or ſubmiſſion, hen the weaker part 
meets a more powerful one. See Striking, d 
By an ordinance of Philip XI. King of Spain, in 1 565, the 
captains are peremptorily commanded to. periſh, rather 
than lower their royal flag, when once hung out. 
The way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips in triumph, is to te 
the flags to the ſhrouds, or the gallery in the hind part of 
the ſhip, and let them hang down towards the water, and 
to tow the veſſels by the ſtern: thus, Livy relates, the 
Romans uſed thoſe of Carthage, 
FLAG-icers. Thoſe who command the ſeveral ſquadrong 
of a fleet; as admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirz};. 


formi. 
image 


See Admiral. e . 
The flag-officers in Britiſh pay, are the admira), vice. 
admiral, and rear-admirals, of the white, red, and blue 

_ ſquadrons. See Navy. 5 | 

Fr AG hip. A ſhip commanded by a general or flag officer, 
who has, a right, to carry a flag, in contradiftinQion 10 
the ſecondary veſſels, . under command thereof. 


 FLac-flaves, are ſtaves ſet on the head of the top-gallant- 


. maſt, ſerving to let fly, and unfurl the flag. 


FLAGELLET. A ſmall muſical pipe, or diminutive 


flute. i . 


FLAGGON, or Flagon. A large veſſel, to contain wine, 


or water, for feaſts, or other public uſees. 
FLAMBEAU, or Flambiy. A luminary made of. ſeveril 
thick wicks of tow, covered over with bees-wax, ſerving 
to burn at nights in the ſtreets; as alſo at funeral procel- 
ſions, and illuminations : they differ from links, torches, 
and tapers ; for they are made ſquare, ſometimes of white 
wax, and ſometimes of yellow. They uſually conſiſt of 
four wicks, or branches, near an inch thick, and about 
three feet long, being made of a ſort of coarſe hempen 
-. - yarn, half twisted, 33 
FLAMBOROUGH Head. A cape on the coaſt of York- 
| ſhire, ſituated on the German ſea, in 20 min. of E. lon, 
and 54 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. five miles eaſt of Bu- 
lington. As 5 e 
FLANDERS. See Netherlands. 9 
FLANDERS lace. See Lace. ee 
FLANEL, or Flannel. A kind of flight, looſe, woollen 
ſtuff, not quilted, but very warm; compoſed: of-a woot 
and warp ; being wove on a loom, with two tteddles, 
after the manner of bays; of which there are great quan- 
tities made in Wales, and ſold to the merchants of 
Shrewſbury, who ſend them to Flanders. See Bays. 
French flannels are made of ſeveral breadths andlengths, 


Di - 


France, even in time of peace.,. ” 
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r 
The principal uſe of flannel is for placing it between tuo 


ſtuffs, inſtead of flocks, or cotton, to make cloathing the 
warmer; but ſome: uſe it for waiſtcoats, drawers, ſhirts 
and ſhifts, and women moſt commonly for under-per 
tie e , II ns 
FLASK. A thin bottle, or glaſs- veſſel, to put wine un, 
Fe particularly that of Florence, which is commonly covetel 


Vith wicker, or withes, to defend it from blows ot 


for thoſe, WhO 80 a fowling 


made to put gun powder in, for thoſe, 
- FLATS, in the ſea-language, à dangerous place for 


ot boats to ge over, for fear of flicking 3- beipg the ae 


"= 


with ſand-banks, ſhelves, and oss. „ 
FLATTER. A mechanic, whoſe buſineſs is to fat 2” 


. 


cracking; and, in gunnery, 12 is a ſmall horn curiouſl/ 


o 
; 


F 
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FUA 


or filver wire, by paſſing the wire between two rollets yt: 


the flatting mill. 


AW. A crack, deficiency, or imperfeQion iti 4 thing; 
ly applied to the breaking oft ſhivers, of thin 


pieces, from precious ſtones. 


PAX, or Line, Linum. A. plant with a fender hollow _ 


| LACY 457 . | . of 
tem, uſually about two feet high, whoſe bark conſiſts 
fibres much like thoſe of hemp; which being properly 
dreſſed and worked, makes that noble commodity linen- 


cloth. 


There are upwards of thirty different ſpecies of this va- 


luable plant; of which only two are in uſe for the linen 


manufacture: but it has been experienced in Great Bri- 


tain, France, and other parts, that flax and hemp are 
much improved in their reſpeQtive countries, by fetching 
the ſeed from more northern climates, and particularly 
from Courland : for though the ſeed brought from thence 
is dear, it repays the charges with abundance ; one ſowing 
frequently producing two or three crops, before it is ne- 
ceſſary to be renewed, 5 


The eed of flax, called linſeed, bas ſeveral conſiderable 


roperties, by entering the compoſition of divers medi- 
cs and yielding an oil by expreſſion. See Linſeed, and 


Great quantities of flax, as well as linſeed, are imported 
into Great Britain, and many other countries, fram Ruſ- 
ſia and Holftein,” and ſome other parts of the Baltic; 


Fr there is alſo ſome imported from F landets, Egypt, and 


perly encouraged in her northern colonies, where the lands 


the Levant. 


Three buſhels of linſeed will ſow an Engliſh acre ; and 
the belt time for ſowing, it is in April. After it is pulled, 


wetted; dried, and ſweated, it muſt be beat, broke, and 


hackled; when it is fit for the market. As the linen 


manufacture depends upon the cultivation of flax, and as 
this manufacture is daily increaſing in Ireland, the growth 


of it ſhou'd be greatly encouraged in that kingdm, where 
| 11,000 hogſheads of flax-ſeed are generally imported 
every year; which, at 21. the hogſhead, coſt 22,000 l.: 
but this expence might be ſaved to Ireland, if the Iriſh 


farmers would raiſe flax, inſtead of continuing their old 
cuilom of neglecting all kinds of tillage; or it. would 
come into Great Britain, if the growth of flax was pro- 


are fit for it, and from whence conſiderable quantities are 
_ alſo imported in England. n bord. {eld AEM 


Yarn ſpun of unripe or bad flax, will never make good 


cloth; and where it is mixed with other yarn, the cloth 


is not eſteemed: for which reaſon no flax-ſeed is ex- 
ported from Ruſſia, and other places on the Baltic, with- 


out inſpection by officers appointed for that purpoſe, and 


the barrels marked with the arms, and other ſeals of the 


place. „„ 
Flax is well prepared in Flanders, where one acre pro- 


duces from 800 to 1000 lb. weight, worth 2 8. ſterling 
the pound: but their manner of preparing it is not much 


Engliſn method of dreſſing it; whereby the cambric 


followed in England; though it ought to be general, be- 


cauſe it would be greatly more adyantageous than the 


trade might be greatly promoted in Scotland and Ireland, 


as alſo, the manufactures of thread, tape, and lace, in 


England: by which means great ſums of money might 


4 


be kept at home, inſtead of ſending it away upon a lo- 
fing trade to the Baltic for flax and ſeed; or to Ger ˖ 
Holland, Flanders, and France, for cloth and laces. See 


ermany, 


_ Linen, and Yarn, 


By the ſtatute of the 15th of Charles II. it was cached, 


That it ſhould be lawful for any perſons, in any place 


* 


A 


privileged or unprivileged, corporate or not corporate; to 
ſet, up the trade of breiking, habkling, or 'oreffing, of 
hemp or flax ; as alſo for making and whitening of thread ; 
alſo of ſpinning, weaving, making, whitening, or bleach- 
ing of cloth made of hemp or flax only; 4 alſo the trade 
dage; and alſo the trade of making tapeſtiy-bangings. 
That all foreigners who ſhould Kere all uſe's 3 the 
trades aforeſaid three years in England, ſhould; u n taking 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, enjoy all privileges 


of making twine or nets for fiſhery, or of loving of cor- 
7 


as natural-born ſubjects, unleſs th y ſhould; uſe merchan- 
> WNCy mould ul | 


. 


5 diſe into and from foreign parts; in Which caſe they 


— 


_*  ficate from the chief officer of the port in 


5 I. E 


ſhould be liable to pay cuſtoms as aliens during five years, 
and no longe. 
By the ſtatute of the 7th and 8th of William III. it was 
enacted, That it ſhould be lawful for natives of Eng- 
land or Ireland, to import into England directly from 
Ireland, any ſorts of flax or hemp, and all the production 
thereof, as thread, yarn, and linen, of the growth 
and manufacture of Ireland, free from all duties: the 
maſter of the veſſel importing the ſame bringing a certi- 
Freland, ex- 
preſſing the marks, number, tale, or weight, of the 
ſpecies in each bale mentioned in the bills of lading, with 
the names and places of abode of the exporters from 
Ireland, and of ſuch perſons who ſhould have ſworn the 
goods to be of the growth and manufacture of the king- 
dom, and where, and to whom in England conſigned 
and the maſter of the ſhip, on arrival in England, mak- 
ing oath that the ſaid bales and goods were the bales 
and goods taken on board by virtue of the ſaid certi- 
ficates. 3 2 fo | 
By the ſtatute of the 1ſt of Queen Anne, it was en- 
acted, That all flax or hemp, and the production thereof, 
as thread, yarn, and linen, imported directly from Ire- 
land, being of the growth and manufacture of Ireland, 
upon producing certificates, and making oath as directed 
by the laſt mentioned act, ſhould be free from the addi- 
tional ſubſidy of poundage, and all duties whatſoever. 
 Frax-drefſer, is a perſon who prepares the flax after im- 
portation, and makes it ready for the ſpinners, by comb- 
ing it on heckles of different degrees of fineneſs, according 
to the nature of the flax, or the uſes it is deſigned for. 
FLEECE. The covering of wool ſhorn off the bodies of 
ſheep; or it is as much wool as comes from one ſheep. 
„ 5 
FLEET. A number of veſſels going in company, whe- 
ther on a deſign of war, or commerce. In times of 
peace, merchant-ſhips go in fleets, for their mutual aid 
and affiſtance. In times of war, beſides this ſecurity, 
they likewiſe procure convoys of men of war; either to 
eſcort them to.'the places whither they are bound, or 
_* only a part of the way, to a certain point or latitude, be- 
TY 5 which they are judged out of danger of privateers. 
The Spaniſh fleet ſent againſt England by Philip II. con- 
ſiſted of a thouſand veſſels; and, in the eaſt, there have 
been fleets of 3000 veſſels aſſembled together. 
| Merchant-flects generally take their denomination from 
the place they are bound to; as the Turky fleet, Eaſt 
India fleet, Baltic fleet, and Braſil fleet: but the Spa- 
niards call ſimply the fleet, or flota, a certain number of 
| veſſels, belonging partly to the King, and partly to mer- 
chants, ſent every year'to Vera Cruz, a port of New 
Spain. The flota conſiſts of the captain, admiral, and 
patach or pinnace, which go on the account of his moſt 
Catholic 'Majeſty ; and about ſixteen ſhips, from 400 to 
looo tons, belonging to particular perſons : they are all 
ſo heavy laden, both going and coming, that they have 
great difficulty to defend themſelves when attackedi; and 
the fleet ,puts out from Cadiz about the month of Au- 
"guſt, making it 18 or 20 months before its return. The 
fleet ſent” annually from the ſame port to Peru, they call 
the galleons, which goes out in company as far as the 
| Antilles, where they ſeparate ; the galleons for Cartha- 
gena and Porto Bello, and the flota for Vera Cruz; but, 


. _ at their return, they join at the Havanna: and though, 
El the two fleets, the galleons are the moſt richly laden; 
Vet it is to be obſerved, that the cargo of the flota is very 


„ © | conſiderable. | © 


Chineſe FizzTs, or floating towns, are ſeveral" barks, 'or 
"buildings, uſed by the Chineſe for the interior commerce 
of theit vaſt empire; eſpecially in places abounding with - 
Water, which is common in China. 
Theſe barks fail ſeparately, or ſome linked only toge- 
ther; but, when arrived at the place deſigned for cart̃y- 
ing on a trade for ſome time, they are placed in regular 
older, forming ftreets, and, as it were, ſqusres between 
them: afterwards they are all Joined with à Kind of cor- 
dage interwoven with ſticks, and faſtened to large fakes: 
Theſe fleets, or little floating towns, have their magiſ- 
trates and police; each boat Ving a" houſe, with ite 
e e ee ere 
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FLO ; 
| Rore-rooms, ſhop, and ſign, to inform purchaſers what 
t | 


kind of merchandiſe is ſold there. e 
The inhabitants of theſe floating houſes have no other 
abode; for they are uſually born, and alſo liye and die 


o 


in them. They never ſolicit the land- inhabitants to pu- 


chaſe their commodities, who come to the fleet in. ſmall 
| barges, and only in the day-time, the avenues of the fleet 
being ſhut up in the nige. 
Some of theſe fleets are met with alſo on the coaſt of 
Sumatra; but they are only hammocks, in compariſon 
to the Chineſe. | | | 
FLEMISH. Any thing belonging to the provinces of the 
Netherlands. he tin eee or Low Dutch, 
is ſo called, to diſtinguiſh it from the German, whereof 
it is a corruption, and a kind of dialect; but it differs 
from the Walloon, which is corrupt French. 

FIEMISRH-bricls. A neat, ſtrong kind of bricks, of a yel- 

lowiſh colour, brought from Flanders, and much uſed for 
_ paving. See Bricks. SEND | 8 
FLENSBURGH. A port town of Sleſwick, ſituated on a 
bay of the Baltic, in 9 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. and 55 
deg. of N. lat. See Denmark. Wide 
FLESH. The eatable part of any animal, as beef and 
pork; both of which are intitled to a bounty of 5 s. the 
barrel on exportation, if cured with any ſalt in England, 
but only with foreign ſalt in Scotland: however, before 
laid on board for exportation, the caſks are to be marked 
by the falt officer; and if fraudulently relanded or re- 
imported after exportation, the ſame are to be forfeited, 
and 40 8. per barrel. . 1 

FLETCHER. A perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſted. in mak- 
ing of bows and arrows; which was a trade much in re- 
queſt formerly, before the invention of guns. 

FLETCHERS company of London, T hough it is only a com- 

pany by preſcription, and not by charter, has neyerthe- 
leſs obtained F coat of arms, a . eig 
int of .precedence, become the 39th company of the 
city; and ſeems, i a reſpects, as firmly eftabliſhed as 
thoſe incorporated by royal letters- patenn. 
This fraternity conſiſts of 2 wardens, 10 aſſiſtants, and 
25 liverymen, who pay a fine of 10 J. each upon their 
| being admitted; and they have a ſmall, but convenient 
hall, in St: Mary Axe, where they manage their affairs. 

' FLIE, or Fh. That part of the mariners compaſs, on 
Which the 32 winds are drawn, and over which the needle 
is faſtened underneath. See Compaſs, .  _ + 

FIE, or L- and, is ſituated on the coaſt of Holland, at 
the entrance of the Zuider ſea. See United Provinces. 

FLINT. A ſmall, hard, livid, or black pebble, chiefly 
' uſed for yielding ſparks of fire by collifion againſt ſteel, 

particularly in muſkets, guns, and piſtols ; but flints are 


, alſo one of the principal ingredients in the making of 


| glaſs. Great quantities of flint-ſtones are ſold b the iron- 
mongers of Shrewſbury, to the people of Wales; and 
great quantities are exported by the Eaſt India company, 
as alſo by the African traders. FA + <> 
FLIP. A ſort of ſailor's drink, made of malt liquor, brandy, 
and ſugar, mixed. F 
FLITCH. Al name given to the fide of a hog, when 
cured, dried, and made bacon of, without the head or 
legs. See Bacon. F 44-544) 2 7 80 
FLOAT. A certain quantity of pieces of timber, joined 
together with rafters athwart, thrown into a river, to be 
_ conveyed down the ſtream, or to lie in ſome convenient 
part of the river, to keep them moiſt, and preſerve them 
from tearing or rending with the heat of the ſun, till they 
ate wanted for making of maſts, building, or other pur- 
| poſes; and even ſometimes to carry burdens down a river 
with the ſtream 3 the invention of which is of great uſe, 


and is ſaid to have been firſt put in execution at Paris, in 


the year 1618. e eee 
FLOATING, among farmers, is the letting in of water 

upon a meadow, or low land, ſo as to overflow. In 
. weaving, it is when ſome of the threads break; ſo that 

the ſhoot, or warp, is not bound down tight; but, lying 
up looſe, is ſubject to be eaſily broke. 
FLOCK. A large number, or drove, of ſheep, goats, or 
geeſe. 1 15 | | 
F "DOCKS. Tuſts of wool, commonly of the worſt ſort, 


* 05 


FL O 


Qs ah to ſtuff chairs, oF, 0 make ordinary beds. Tea 
I/aal. 5 „ s 88 
FLOOD, is a term. uſed in ſpeaking of the tides : fo when 


the water is at loweſt, it is called flood; when tif 


young, or old flood; and when at higheſt, and beo inn S. 
to of "Yew Flux, and File | beginning 


Ee 


 FLOOK, Flouk, or Fluke, is the bearded end of an ancho; 


See Anchor, ws techs. (Galt 

FLOOR of. @ Hip, ftriAly taken, is only ſo much of h 
bottom as ſhe reſts on when aground. Such ſhips a8 . 
long and broad floors, lie on the ground with moſt ec 
rity, being not apt to ſeel, or tilt, on one ſide ; — 

others, which are narrow. in the floor, or, in the fe 


phraſe, cranked by the ground, cannot be grounded with. 
dut danger of being overturned, ©» 
Foo R-cloth, is a cloth painted in oil colours, for coverin 
rooms; which is performed by a particular clas of 
_- Painters, called floor-cloth painters. There is a conſider. 
able manufactory of floor-cloths at Knightſbridge ; but 
they are generally ſold in the turners ſhoßs. 
FLORENCE. The capital of Tuſcany, in Italy, fituiteg 
1 deg, 15 nin: d F. lon. and, 43. deg. 30 min, of 
N. lat. PPP 
FLORENTINE. A particular kind of marble; the veg 
of which have a natural reſemblance to houſes, buildings, 
Oc. by ſome called landſcape marble. | 
FLORES. An iſland of the Azores, ſituated in 32 dep, 
of W. lon. and 39 deg. of N. lat. in the Atlantic ocean 
almoſt in the midway between Europe and America: ſo 
named from the variety of beautiful flowers its produces. 
FLones, is alſo an, iſland in the Indian ocean. See (+ 
n | 
FLORIDA, was a name given by the Spaniards to all that 
part of the continent of North America, which lies 


: 


north of the gulph of Mexico, bounded on the eaſt by 


different ng. ; for within theſe. limits are contained 
moſt of the Engliſh colonies in North America, and 
thoſe. countries which the French have denominated 
Louiſiana, and New France: all that retains the name 
of Florida, at preſent, being that peninſula between the 


& % 


| the Atlantic ocean; which country now goes under many 


* 


colony of Georgia and Cape Florida, in 25 and 30 de. 
of N. lat. and 8 1 and 85 deg. of W. len 1 1 the 
and almoſt the only place, the Spaniards - are poſſeſſed of 
witbin theſe limits, is the port town of St. Auguſtin, and 
a fort a little diftance from it; the town being a very 
ſmall one, and the fort not able to reſiſt ſuch a force a 
is uſually employed in ſieges; though it has baffed 
ſome attempts that have been made to take it by tbe 
Engliſh, with a force ſcarce equal to the garriſon, and in 
want of moſt neceſlaries requiſite for a fiege. See Spani 
America, under Spain. „ 


> 


 FLORIN, is ſometimes uſed for a coin, or real thoney; | 


and ſometimes for an imaginary money, or money of ac- 
compt. See Coin, and Money. je 
FLORIN, as a coin, is of ſeveral values, according to the 
different metals and countries where it is ſtruck. Pieces 
under this denomination were anciently very frequent in 
commerce; but at preſent. they are leſs common, though 
there were abundance of them ſtruck in Holland, of Evg- 
- liſh filver, during the war which was terminated by the 
treaty. of Ryſwick. In all appearance, they took their 
name from the city of Florence, where they were 
ſtruck ; and their æra is about the year 125 ; though 
ethers aſcribe the name to a flower-de-lis, which ws 
ouch %% -- + ra T 
I pe gold florins were moſtly of a very coarſe alloy ; ſome 


of them not exceeding 13 or. 14 carats, and none 17 


and d a half, being about 2 dwts, and 13 grains, 

obſerves, that there were gold florins in 2 10673 
from which time the names frank, or floxin, became ap- 
plied to the gold coins, which till that time. had been 
. called ſolidi, or ſhillings but now there are none in uſe. 
As to ſilver florins, thoſe of Holland, or the guilder, are 


Worth 18. 9 d. Wah and pieces of 3 florins n 


. Called ducatoons. See Ducatoons., 


FLORIN, as a money of accompt, is uſed by the Italian, 


Dutch, and German merchants and bankers, in keys 
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their Books; and making up their accompts: but We 
js very diverſe, and admits. of ſeveral diviſions ; becauſe 
in Holland it is on the foot of the Dutch coin of that 
name, containing 24 deniers groſch, and divided into pa- 
cards and penings; at Ftancfort, Nuremberg, and ſome 
other places in Germany, it is equivalent to three ſhil- 
lings ſterling, and is divided into ereutzers and pſennings; 
at Liege it is equivalent to 28. 3d. at Straſburg to 1s. 
8 d. in Savoy to 11d. at Genoa to 85 d. and at Geneva 
| 85 or | 
9 and nature of all ſorts of flowers. e 
FLO TA, or Flotta.. A name the Spaniards give particu- 
Jarly to the ſhips which they ſend annually from Cadiz to 
the port of Vera Cruz, to fetch the merchandiſes gathered 
in Mexico for Spain. Thoſe ſent to fetch the commo- 
FE dities prepared in Peru, are called galleons and the name 
5 flotilla is given to a number of ſhips, which get before 
the reſt in their return, to give information of the de- 
parture and cargo of the flota and galleons, See Fleet, and 
Gln. | 0 | wr 
FLOTAGES. All ſueh things as are floating on the top 
of the ſea, or great rivers; a word principally uſed in the 


commiſſions of water-bailifts. - 
FLOTILLA. See Flota. | | AHL Fa9. 
FLOTSON, Flataam, or Floatſam. A term ſignifying 
any goods loſt by ſhipwreck, and ſwimming on the top 
of the water; which, with jetſon, lagan, and ſhares, are 
given the Lord High Admiral, by his letters: patent. See 
Admiral, Jetſon, Lagan, Shares, and Mrect. 
FLOUR, or Flower. A powder of ſome ſort of grain, or 
pulſe, ground, and ſifted from the bran. | See Corn. 
FLOWERED, in the manufactures,” is a ſilk, Ruff, or 
cloth, which is ſaid to be flowered, flouriſhed, ſprigged, 
or figured, When there are repreſentations of flowers, 
either natural or imaginary, wrought thereon. - There 
are ſtuffs flowered of almoſt all kinds of matters; as 
flowers of gold, ſilver, filk, 'wool, thread, and cotton; 
which ſtuffs and cloths are uſually denominated from the 


flowered velvets, taffaties, damaſks, ſattins, mohairs, dim- 
mities, and other things; but thoſe flowered with gold 
and ſilver are more commonly called brocades. 
melted brinſtonie conveyed from an iron pot, in which it 
is kept boiling, through a proper flew, into a cloſe room, 
where this vapour condenſes into flowers. See Sulphur, 
FLOWING of the tide. See Flur. 
FLUE. The ſoft or downy hair of a rabbet, or the fea- 
"_ "hers of *a- fOHu]; * 1.295 cF$538I 7 1s Yi: £5 e 
FLUORES, among miners, a fort of ſpar, ſoft, and 
tranſparent, | eas 


FLUSHING, or Vifingen.” A pott-town of the United 


1 


36:803 £1 nn 


S. coaſt of the iſland of Walcheren, in 3 deg. 25 min. 

of E. lon. and 51 deg. 33 min. of N. lat. See United 
re l 2 IN; INN. 
FLUTE. A muſical inſtrument ; of 'which there are ſe- 
veral kinds; asg concert flute, octave flute, German 


99375 20007 n 


flute, and others. 


I j nf 


middle; ſerving chiefl for the carrying of proviſions in 
| Heets, or ſquadrons of ſhips; though it is alſo uſed in 
merchandiſe. % bi ; A ee $ b 

FLUX, in hydrography, a regular, periodical motion of 
the ſea,” happening twice in twenty-four bours 5 Wherein 


ihne 
this flux or flow, being one of the motions of the tide; 


. an hour, between the flux and reflux ; daring which the 
water is at its gfeateſt height, called hight water? Phe 


ide equator towards tne poles; which, in its proper prä- 


with oppoſition from them, (Welle, and, where it can find 
pallage, as in flats and rivers, "riſes"u p, and runs into the 


d. Ys 
=+ ſkilled. or delighting, in the ſtudy, * - 
T. Aten nan, . a "1 miles from the fea. Above London bridge the water 


ground whereon the flowers are raiſed : thus, there are 


FrowtRs of ſulpbur, or Brimſtone, are the vapours of 


Provinces, in the province of Zealand, ſituated on the 


Frurz, or Hit, is allo a kind of long veſſel, with flat 
ribs, or floor-timbers, round behind, and ſwelled in the 


the water is raiſed, and drawn violently againſt the ores: 


the other, whereby the Water ſinks and retires, being 
called the reflux, or ebb. See Tide, and Neun. 

There is alſo a kind of reſt, or ceſſation, of about half | 
Venice treacle. See Theriacg. 


Pater is at f vater! The The good choice of it conſiſts in being beautiful, large, 
Hüx is made by the motion of the water of the ſei from eee ee - 


This motion follows, in ſome meaſure, the courſe 


0 * * $6": 0 
a . 4 
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of the moon; as it Joſes, or comes later every day by 
about three quarters of an hour, or, more preciſely, 48 
minutes; and by ſo much is the motion of the moon 
lower than that of the ſun; it is always bigheſt and 
© greateſt in the full moons, particularly thoſe of the equi- 
noxes: in ſome parts, as at Mount St. Michael in Corn- 
wal, it riſes 80 or 90 feet; though, in the open ſea, it 
never riſes above a foot or two; and in ſome places, as 
about the Morea in the Mediterranean, there is no flux at 
all. It runs up ſome rivers about 120 miles; and it flows 
pp the river Thames to Kingſton in Surry, which is Ba 


flows 4 hours, and ebbs 8 but below the bridge it flows 
- 5 hours, and ebbs 7. See Tide, and Flaad. bes 
FLux, in chemiſtry, is the reducing metals wt nature 
are hard and ſolid, to a condition of flowing; when they 
are ſaid to be in the flux. | | —_ 
FL ux-powders, are thoſe. prepared to facilitate the fuſion of 
the harder metals; as alſo to melt oars, in order to diſ- 
cover what proportion of metal they contain; and ſuch is 
powder of antimony, which will readily melt iron, or 
| Reel, in a crucible, with an ordinary charcoal fire. See 
Antimony, and Foundery, | Bibs | 
FLY-BOAT. A large veſſel, with a broad bow, uſed by 
merchants in the coalling trade; ſome of which are ca- 
pable of carrying 800 ton of goods. | 1 
FLY BUSTER. See Freebooter. | 
FOAL. The colt of a mare or aſ e. 
FOANG. A ſmall filver coin, current at Siam; being the 
half of the mayon; and 800 coris are given for a foang, 
which is about 2 d. ſterling. 3 * 
FODDER, or Father. Any kind of meat for horſes, or 
other cattle ; but, in ſome places, hay and ſtraw mingled 
together is more peculiarly underſtood by this denomina- 
tion. 9 6 | THF > © 3537 ah en 
FoDDER, is alſo the name of a quantity of lead, which in dif- 
ferent places is of different weights; as in London it is 
19 hundred, at Newcaſtle 21 hundred, and in Derby- 
ſhire 24 hundred; ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs, 
according to the cuſtom of the ſeveral liberties where it is 


melted or made. | 


FOGO. One of the Cape Verd iſlands, ſituated in 25 deg. 


of W. lon.,and 15 deg. of. N. lat. See Cape Verd 
iſlands. : - | h | 


— 
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FOILING, or, Fdjating, is- the putting ſomething "under 


real or factitious ſtones or jewels ; and in looking-glaſſes it 
is the ſpreading a compoſition of ſomething that will 
firmly adhere to the back of the glaſs, and there reflect the 
image; being uſually made with quickſilver, mixed with 
ſome other ingredients. See Glaſs, + 

FOINES, A term for the furs, or ſkins, of weazels, and 
ſome other little animals. | N | 

FOLIO, in commerce, ſignifies a leaf, or page. | 
Merchants, bankers, traders, and all thoſe who are ob- 
liged to keep books, uſe this term, particulary in the al- 
phabets of their regiſters; in order to find readily the pages 
where merchandiſe, or goods, bought and fold, are ſet 
down in debit and credit, or where the names of cfeditor 
and debtor lie. In merchants ledgers, the double face, 
or right and left hand opening of the book, are number 

. both alike. a n * 


8 en 6 


Fs 
+ 


In r folio is us marked, Fo ; and recto and 


yerſo, f...... 
olio is alſo a term uſed by bookſellers, when the printed 

- ſheet is only folded in two, each leaf making half a:ſheet. 

Fotro-Chirofe., A medicinal drug, prepared in China, 

_ which has a good ſale in Japan. rt at NUDES 
FOLIUM Caryophillatum,” or Clove-leaf. See Clan. 
Forum Indicum, or Indum,: called alſo Thamalapathratind 

Malabathrum, is a leaf brought from the Eaſt Indies, 

growing chiefly about Cambaya in India, produced by a 


ttee not unlike the lemon - tree, uſed in the compoſition of 
HSA 41: ME 


reen, and as entire as poſſible. 


grefs, ſtriki  FOLKSTONE." A miarket\town of Kent, on the Engliſh” 
 grels, ſtriking againſt the ebaſts im its way, and mekting 


channel; ſituated in 1 deg? 20 min. of E. Ion. and 51 
deg. 6 thin. of N. lat. 6 miles W. of Dover, of which 


it in a mmer. 
FOLLICULI S. The pods which encloſe 
4 12 8 | 7 


the grain, 
23 
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Roman foot 1320 


FOR: 


or ſeed of ſena, eſteemed as purgative as the ſena itſelf. 
See Sena. i 


- FONT. A term given by printers to letters of one ſize, 


both great and ſmall; together with the points, ſtops, 
+ tc. to enable them to compoſe and print a work in that 
character, called engliſh, pica, brevier, &c. according 


to the ſize. a 


FONT ARABIA. A port-town of Spain, in the province 


of Biſcay, ſituated in 1 deg. 35 min. of W. lon. and 43 deg. 
20 min. of N. lat. at the mouth of the river Bideſſoa, on 


the bay of Biſcay, and on the frontiers of France. See Spain. 
FONWA. A drug for dying ſcarlet, met witk at Suez in 


Egypt, and its neighbourhood, making one of the mer- 
chandiſes of the royal ſhip, which ſails yearly, upon the 
Grand Signior's account, from Mocha in Arabia. 


FOOL. A weight and meaſure, uſed among the tinners 
in Cornwal, from 50 to 80 pounds weight, according 


to the goodneſs of the metal. 


FOOT. A long meaſure, conſiſting of 12 inches in Eng- 


land ; but is of different lengths in different countries ; for 
the Paris royal foot exceeds the Engliſh by 7 lines, or 
7-12ths of an inch: the antient Roman foot of the capi- 
tol conſiſted of 4 palms, equal to 11 inches and 7-10ths 
Engliſh; the Rhinland, or Leyden foot, by which the 
northern nations meaſure, is to the Roman foot, as 950 
to 1000: but the proportions of the principal feet of ſe- 
veral nations, compared with the Engliſh and French, 
are ſubjoined. See Meaſure. W 


The Engliſh foot being divided into 1000 parts, or into 
inches, the other feet will be as follow. 


5 Th. pts, foot, inc. lines 
London foot - 1000 © 


1 
Paris, the royal foot 1068 x. 0 8 
Amſterdam foot — n 
Antwerp foot - 946 © 11 2 
Dort foot Ee {| ² ² 20 BE 
Rhinland, or Leyden foot 1033 1 o 4 
Lorrain foot - 958 © 11 4 
 Mechlin foot - giy 0. 27 0 - 
Middleburg foot 991 © 11 9 
Straſburg foot - "080 + 0' 21 0" 
Bremen foot = 964 © 11. 6 
Cologn foot I 0 11S; 
Francfort foot - 948 0 11 4 
Spaniſh foot . 1001 0 110 
Toledo foot - 899 o 10 7 
Roman foot - 969-0 n '9- 
Bononia foot - 1204: 1 2 4 
Mantua foot =— 15600 1 6+ 8 
Venice foot BY 'Vx0@ x: 3.9 
Duantzic foot | - 944 O 11 ( 
Copenhagen foot g65 © 11 2 
Prague foot = re 
Riga foot „„ RT 
Turin foot — „ r 
The Greek foot 1% çnhg o 47 
Paris foot, by Dr. Bernard 106 1 o 12 
- Old Roman foot - 970 ©: © © + 


And the Paris foot being ſuppoſed to contain 1440 parts, 
the reſt will be as follow. 1 


Venetian foot 15405 Conſtantinopolitan . 
Paris foot 1440 foot — 3120 
Rhinland foot 1391 Bononian foot 1682+ 


Straſburg foot 1282+ 
. Norimberg foot 1346 


London foot 1350 | 11 
; Dantzic foot 172414 


Swediſh foot 1320 


. © Daniſh foot 1403 _ Hallfoot - 1320 


Foor-heks. See Futtocks. | Rory 
FORAGE. Proviſion for horſes, ſuch as corn, hay, or ſtraw. 
FORBEARANCE, is a term given to the premium paid 
for the uſe of a ſum of money, called Farbearance. money. 
See Premium. _ oy tia gun wy L . 
FORBISHER's e See Frobifber's ſtraits. 
FORE-BOLTS. Iron pins made with an eye at each end, 


into which an iron forelock or key is. driven, to prevent 
its ſtarting ; particularly uſed in ſhip - building, to keep the 


FOR 
FORECASTLE of 4, Hip, is that part where the fore · maſt 
ſtands, being divided from the reſt of the floor by a bulk- 


head; but that part of the fore-caſtle which is aloft, and 


not in the hold, is called the prow. See Sbip, and 
FOREFO OT, in the me: is Ad oye mow. 
ſails, or lies, acroſs the way of another; as if two ſki 
being under fail, and in ken of one another; one of them 
lies in a courſe with her ſo much a-weather of the othe; 
that if both hold on, the windward ſhip will run a-head of 
the other: and ſuch ſhip is ſaid to lie with the fore. foot 
of the other; though, as ſoon as ſhe has paſſed, they ſa 
ſhe is gone out a- head. "46h, 


FOREIGN. Something extraneous, or that comes from 


another, kingdom or dominion, _ "FI 
FoRE1GN, or Foraign traitte, is à duty belonging to the 
King of France, of one twentiech of the value of all 

goods imported or exported into or out of the kingdom. 
Fore-#night, in the ſea- language, a piece of wood, carved 
in the figure of a human head, and faſt bolted to the 
beams upon the ſecond deck. 35 | 
FORELAND, or Foreneſs, in navigation, a point of land 
- jutting out into the fea; ſuch as the north and fouth 
foreland in Kent, See Cape. | 


FORELOCKS, in a ſhip, are little flat wedges, like pie 


ces of iron, uſed at the ends of bolts, to keep them from 
flying out of the holes. 1 
FOREMAN, in trade, is a principal workman tet over the 
others, both to direct and goverſ the. 
FORE-maft of a ſhip, is a round large piece of timber, ſeated 
in the fore · part, on which the fore · ſail, and fore · top- 
ſail yard, are borne; the length of it being uſually one 
eighth of the main-maſt. See:Maft,  __ 


FORE-/ail. The fail of the fore-maſt. See gail. 


FOREST. A certain territory of woody grounds, and 
fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild beaſts, and fowls of 
| foreſt, chace, and warren, to reſt and abide. in. the ſafe 
protection of the King, for his diverſion. ' The antient 
Norman monarchs were the firſt who incloſed foreſts in 
England; which they did in ſo deſtructive a manner, 
that the new foreſt in-Hampſhire was raiſed by the depo- 
pulation of 22 pariſh-churches, and all the villages, ma- 
nors, churches, : chapels, and other places, for 30 miles 
together: however, though it was at that time extreme|y 
prejudicial to the inhabitants of England, it has conterred 
the greateſt. adyantages on their poſterity, by affording 
them ſuch. valuable quantities of timber for the royal 
navy, as to render them the moſt formidable maritime 
people that ever contended for the dominion of the ſea: 
and befide New Foreſt, there are now ſubſiſting 67 fo- 
reſts in England, 13 chaſes, and 781 parks, all well re-* 
pleniſhed with timber for navigation. See Trees and 
Timber. 0 | eos Tf 
FORE-/feeff, or Creſs-flaff. An inftrument uſed at ſea, for 
taking the altitudes of heavenly. bodies; which has this 
denomination, becauſe the obſerver, in uſing it, turns 
his face towards the object, in contradiſtinction to back- 
aff, where he turns his back to the object. See Ali- 
tude, and Back-flaſſe 1 
This inſtrument conſiſts of a ſtraight, ſquare, graduated 
ſtaff, with four croſſes, or vanes, fliding thereon: the 
firſt, and ſhorteſt, of theſe vanes, is called the ten criſs 
or vane, * Wen to that ſide of — N 
whereon the diviſions begin at r | at 10: 
the next longer vane is called LNA belonging 
to that ſide of the ſtaff, whereon the diviſions begin at 10 
degtees, and end at 30, called the thirty ſcale : the third 
vane is called the ſixty croſs, and belongs to the fide where 
the diviſions begin at 20 degrees, and end at 60:,andthc 


laſt, called the ninety croſs, belongs to the ſide whereon | 


the diviſions begin at 30 degrees, and end at 9O. - 


The great uſe of this inſtrument, is to take the height of 


| the ſun and ſtars, or the diſtance of two ſtars: and the 


"Pak. | 14 p , * 
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nient as a quadrant, or ſemicircle. See Quadra Fo 


FON 


 FORESTALLING. + The buying or bargaining for corn, 
cattle, or other merchandiſe, by the way, before it 
ches the market, or fair, to be ſold; or by the way, 

a it comes beyond the ſeas, or otherwiſe, towards any 
xt port, haven, or creek, of the realm, with deſign 
to take advantage thereof, and ſell it again at a more ad- 

vanced, and extenſive tate. See MAonopo p. 
By an old Engliſh ſtatute, it was enjoined, that no fore- 
ſtaller ſhould be ſuffered to dwell in any town, who ma- 
nifeſtly was an oppreſſor of the poor, a public enemy of 
the country, who meeting grain, fiſh, herring, or other 
things coming to be ſold, ſhould buy them before other; 
thirſting aſter wicked gain, oppreſſing the poor, and deceiv- 
ing the rich; and by that means ſhould- go about to ſell 
the ſaid things much dearer than he who brought them; 
ho ſhould come about merchant-ſtrangers, and offer 
them his help in the ſale of their wares, and inform them 
that they might ſell their wares dearer than they meant 
to have done: he that Was convicted thereof, the firſt 
time ſhould be amerced, and ſhould loſe the thing ſo 
bought, atcording to the cuſtom of the town: he that 
was convicted the ſecond time, ſhould have judgment of 
the pillory : the third time he ſhould be impriſoned and 
ranſomed : the fourth time he ſhould abjure the town, 
and likewife they who gave him counſel, help, or fa- 


vour. 


By the fatute of 100 of Elward VI. it was enacted, 


hoſocver ſhouſd buy any merchandiſe, t victuals, 
A toward any Air or market to be ſold Wthe ſame, 
or coming toward any city, port, creek, or road of the 
| realm, or Wales, from beyond ſea to Pete ſhould make 


any bargain for having the ſame belong the ſaid merchan- 
ditfe or viguals ſhould be in the merk ready to be ſold; 
or ſhould make any motion for inhauncing the price, or 
| ſhould move any perſon coming to theſfmarket to forbear 
to bring the things to be ſold, he ſhoùſd be judged a fore- 
ſtaller. „ e 
That whoſoever ſhould regrate, or get into his hands, in 
any fair or market, any corn, wine, fiſh, butter, cheeſe, 
Candles, tallow, ſheep, or other dead victuals, that ſhould 
be brought to fair or market to be fold, and ſell the ſame 
again in any fair or market within four miles, ſhould be re- 
puted a regrator. 5 n 
That whatſoever perſon ſhould ingroſs, by buying or pro- 
miſe, taking, other than by leaſe of land or tithe, any 
corn growing, or other corn, butter, cheeſe, fiſh, or 
other dead victuals, within England, to the intent to ſell 
the fame again, ſhould be reputed an unlawful ingroſſer. 
That if any perſon ſhould offend in the things before re- 


offence ſuffer two months impriſonment, and ſhould alſo 
- forfeit the value of the goods ſo bought. | 


That if any perſon convicted ſhould be thereof eſtſoons 


year, and ſhould loſe the double value of the goods. 
That if any perſon, twice convicted of the ſaid offences, 
ſhould offend the third time, and be thereof convicted, 
be ſhould be ſet on the pillory near his dwelling- place, 
forfeit all bis goods, and alſo be committed to priſon 
during the King's pleaſure. TR 


* 


and Alexandria, in Egypt, to ſigniſy linen made after the 
manner of Dutch cloth. u , 5 of bn 
FORGE. A little furnace, herein ſmiths and other arti- 
ficers heat their metals red hot; to ſoften and render them 
more malleable, and manageable on the anvil; but this 
term is more properly uſed for a kind of furnace, wherein 
the iron oar, melted down and ſeparated in à former 


furnace, and there caſt into ſows and pigs, is heated, 


* 


whereby it is rendered more ſoft, pure, duCtile, and fit for 
uſe ; of which there are tub kinds, that the iron-ſucceſ- 
ſively paſſes through, before it comes to the ſmith; the 
firſt called. the finary, where the pigs are worked into groſs 


Safer, where it is further, wrought into bars fit for uſe. 


1 WH 


1 cited, and be thereof convicted, he ſhould for the firſt 


convicted, he ſhould ſuffer impriſonment for one half 


FORESTIERI. A term of the Lingug-France at Cajro, 


fuſed over again, and beaten with large hammers; d ſea Ae 
nean paſſes: It was therefore enacted, That if an 


iron, and prepared fot. the ſecond, which js called the 


Fex dar, 18 a ſo to faſhion, or make a thing, in iron, or 
other metal, by heating.and hammering it, See Forging... 


FOR 


FoRGE-mills, See the article Mill. SA EEG 
FORGERY ſignifies a fraudulent making, and publiſhing; 
of falſe writings, to the prejudice of the right of another 
perſon; which was ſo detfimental to the enjoyment of 
property, and the ſecurity. of trade, that ſuch offenders 
were, by the ſtatute of the 5th of Queen Elizabeth, to 
be ſet upon the pillory, and there have both their ears 
cut off, gnd their noſtrils ſlit and ſeared ; beſides which, 
they were to forfeit to the government the whole iſſues 
and profits of their lands during their life, and to ſuffer 
- perpetual impriſonment; vip 
But, in ſucceeding reigns, this pernicious practice was 
carried to ſuch a pitch of atrocity, that more rigorous pe- 
nalties were neceſſary for the prevention of ſuch enormous 
evils, and the abolition of ſuch ſecret/iniquity, not other- 
wiſe to be guarded againſt; aad accordingly, by the ſta- 
tute of the 8th of George I. it was enacted, That if any 
perſon ſhould forge, or counterfeit, or procure to be 
forged or counterfeited, or knowingly and willingly afliſt 
in the forging and counterfeiting, any letter of attorney, 
or other authority or inſtrument, to transfer any ſhare 
in a capital ſtock eſtabliſhed by parliament, or to receive 
any dividend attending ſuch ſhares, or annuity, in reſpect 
whereof the proprietors had ſuch ſhares ; or ſhould forge 
or Counterfeit the name of any of the proprietors of ſuch 
ſhares, annuities, or dividends, to any ſuch inſtrument ; 
or ſhould knowingly and fraudulently demand, or endea- 
vour to have ſuch ſhares transferred, or ſuch annuities 
or dividends received by ſuch forged authority ; or ſhould 
falſely and deceitfully perſonate any of the proprietors of 
the ſaid ſhares, annuities, or dividends, thereby transfer- 
ring, or endeavouring to transfer, the ſtock ; or receiv- 
ing, or endeavouring to receive, the money of ſuch pro- 
prietor; every ſuch perſon ſhould be 4 of felony, 
without benefit of clergy. ld le | 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of George I. it was enacted, 
That if any perſon ſhould forge, procure to be forged, or 
_ willingly aſſiſt in the forging, the name or hand of the 
_ accomptant-general, the regiſter, or the clerk of the re- 
port-office, belonging to the court of chancery, or any of 
the caſhiers of the bank, to any certificate, report, in- 
ſtrument, or writing, in order to the receiving any mo- 
ney or effects of any of the ſuitors of the court of chan- 
cery; or ſhould forge any bond under the ſeal of the 
aſt India company, or any indorſement or aſſignment 
thereon; or on any bond under the ſeal of the South- ſea 
company; or ſhould utter or publiſh any ſuch, knowing 
the ſame to be forged, with intention to defraud any per- 
. ſon; every perſon ſo offending ſhould be guilty of felony, 
without benefit of clergy. 5 
By the ſtatute of the 2d of George II. it was enacted, 
I hat if any perſon ſhould forge, cauſe to be forged, or 
Willingly afliſt in the forging any deed, will, bond, writ- 
ing-obligatory, bill of exchange, promiſſory note for pay- 
ment of money, or any. indorſement or affignment 
thereon, or any acquittance or receipt for money or 
goods, with intention to defraud any perſon ; or ſhould 
utter or publiſh the ſame, knowing the ſame to be falſe ; 
they ſhould be guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. 
But this act was not extended to Scotland; nor does the 
* attainder work corruption of blood: however, it was re- 
vived, and made perpetual by the ꝙth of George TE” _ 


2 - 


By the Ratute of the 4th of George II. reciting,” That _ 


_ © there being treaties ſubſiſting between the King and the 
+ ſeveral governments of Barbary, by which it Was Ripa- 
lated, that all-ſhips belonging to his Majeſty or bis ſub- 

W jects, might paſs. the ſeas, and enter into the harbours of 

+ thoſe. governments, without any ſeizure or moleſtaſon, 
upon producing paſſes of a certain form, under the han | 
and ſeal of the Iords of the admiralty, called Mediterr; 


4&2 ſhould forge any ſuch paſs, for any ſhip; or thould 
Alter cr eine Tay? ſuch paſs, or publiſh the ſame, 1 
jt to be forged ; every ſuch perſon being convifted"in 
Great Britain, Treland, or the plantations,” where ſuch 
_ _ offence ſhould be committed, ſhould be"guilty of felony, 
without benefit of clergy. „„ ale ade ha IE os 


. By the ſtatute of 'the 3th'of, George It "it was" endRed, | 


5. 4 
0 N 


That if any perſon forge, falſely make, ox alter, an) ac- « 
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ceptance of any bill of exchange, or the number or prin- 
cipal ſum of any accomptable receipt for any note, bill, 
or other ſecurity for money; or any warrant of order for 
payment of money, or delivery of goods, with any in- 
tention to defraud any perſon, or ſhould affiſt therein, or 
ſhould publiſh the ſame, knowing it to be ſo; every ſuch 

erſon ſhould be guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy. 
Befides the penalty of theſe ſtatutes, it is made felony 
without beneſit of clergy, to forge bank-notes, and ex- 


chequer-bills, or orders, by the ſeveral acts of parliament, 


FOW 


near it, that che motion of the water ünder ber gl. 
a mud from the bottom, and ſo fouls the wat 7 raiſes 


FOUNDER. An artiſt that melts or caſts metals into Is 


rious forms, for ſeveral. uſes z as bells, ſtatues, 

types, or printing characters; beſides other ſmall works 
as candleſticks, buckles, and other things; who are gif 
ferently denominated, from their different works or — 


ductions, as founders of ſmall works, bell - founder, U 


relating to thoſe ſecurities: yet ſuch is the flagrancy ol F 


the age, that villains are deſperate enough to continue 
theſe abominable practices in defiance of the law, contempt 
of ſociety, and diſregard of their own lives. 
FORGING, in the mechanic arts, the art of beating or 
hammering iron on an. anvil, after haviug firſt made it 
red hot in the forge z to extend it into various forms, and 
faſhion it into works. Tron is hammered, and forged, 
two ways: either by the force of the hand; in which 
there are uſually ſeveral perſons employed, one of them 
turning the iron, and hammering likewiſe, and the reſt 


only hammering: or by the force of a water-mill, 


which riſes, and works ſeveral huge hammers, beyond the 
force of man, under the ſtrokes whereof the workmen 
preſent huge lumps or pieces of iron, which are ſuſtained 
at one end by the anvils, and at the other by iron chains 
faſtened to the cieling of the forge ; but this laſt way of 
forging is only uſed in the largeſt works, as anchors for 
ſhips, which uſually weigh feveral hundred weight. 
FORLE. A copper coin, ſtruck and current in Egypt, 
eight of which are worth about a penny ſterling. 
FORMENTERA. See Spaniſb iſlands. 


FORMOSA. An iſland in the Pacific ocean, fituated be- 
tween 119 and 122 degrees of E, lon. and between 22 


and 25 degrees of N. lat. oo miles eaſt of the province 
of Fokien and Canton in China, and ſubject to the fo- 
vereign of that empire. See Chineſe iſlands. 
FORTAVENTURA. One of the Canary iflands, ſi- 
tuated in the Atlantic ocean, in 14 deg. of W. lon. and 
27 deg. of N. lat. See Canary iſlands. | 
FORTH, is one of the largeſt rivers in Scotland, antiently 
called Bodotria; which riſes near the bottom of Leimon- 


hill, and runs from eaſt to weſt, diſchargiug itſelf into 


the frith of Forth, which forms the harbour of Leith, 
near Edinburgh. © HEN | 


FOSSIL, in natural hiſtory, is uſed, in a general ſenſe, for 


any thing dug up, or found under ground ; which are di- 
vided into ſimple, and compound ; the former being all 
metals, ſalts, ſtones, both vulgar and precious, and 
earths; the latter being all ſulphurs, all ſemi-metals, 
or what is properly called minerals, and all bodies com- 


| bined out of any two or more of the preceding, either 


fimple or compound foſſils. 


FOTAS. A ſort of wearing apparel, uſed by the women 


of the iſland of Java, and brought ready made from the 

coaſt of Coromandel, Bengal, and Surat : which makes 

a conſiderable part of the Dutch Batavia trade,” as alſo 

of the Javaneſe. , op 
FOTHER. See Fodder, | 


FOTTALONGEES. A firiped Indian fluff, mixed with 


{ilk and the bark of trees. 


FOTTES. A cotton cloth chequered, brought from the 


Eaſt Indies, particularly from Bengal; the piece being 
one ell and a half in length, and 7-8ths in breadth. 


FOUANG. A weight uſed in the kingdom of Siam; 2 


fouangs make 1 mayon, and 4 mayons 1 tical, which 
weighs about half an ounce avoirdupoiſe weight. | 


FOUANG, is alſo a coin of the fame kingdom, being the 


$th of a tical, and worth 800 coris. See Corrs, 
FOUL, in the ſea-lapguage, is uſed when a ſhip has been 


long untrimmed ; ſo that graſs, weeds, periwinckles, 


barnacles, or the like, ſtick or grow to her ſides, un 
water: in which ſtate ſhe is ſaid to be foul. 


A rope is likewife faid to be foul, when it is either en- 


tangled in itſelf, or hindered by another ; ſo that it can- 
not run, or be haled. EET *n 


A ſhip is alſo faid to make 2 water; when being under 


ſail, ſhe comes into ſuch ſhoal, or low- water, that tho” 


her keel does not touch the ground, yet ſhe. comes fo 
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FouNnDERs company of London, was incorporated by letters 


founders, letter-founders, and figure-caſters. See Fan 
dery. ? ; 


OUNDER, in the ſea-language. A ſhip is ſaid to founder 


at ſea, when, by an extraordinary leak, or a pr 
breaking in upon her, ſhe is ſo filled with — wn 


ſhe cannot be freed of it; nor is able to ſwim under 


it, but ſinks with the weight thereof. | 

patent of the 12th of King James I. dated the 14th of 
September 1614, by the name of The maſter, wardens, 
and commonalty, of the myſtery of founders of the cit 

of London. . of 
They conſiſt of a maſter, 2 wardens, 24 affiſtants, and 
132 liverymen, who pay a fine of 81. 78. 6 d. when ad- 
mitted ; and they have a convenient hall in Lothbury 

wherein they manage their affairs. 5 
To prevent all frauds in the making and marking of 
weights, all makers of braſs weights within the city of 
London, and three miles thereof, are obliged td have thei 
ſeveral weights ſized by the company's ſtandard, and 
marked With their common mark; and ſuch of the (id 
works as are of avoirdupoiſe, to be ſealed at the Guild. 
halt of the city, and thoſe of troy at Goldſmiths. hall. 
The company, by their charter, are alſo impowered to 


view and ſearch all braſs-weights, and braſs and copyer 


wares, within the diſtri aforeſaid. 


FOUNDERY, of Foundry. The art of melting, and caſt- 


F 


F 


ing, all ſorts of metals; particularly braſs, iron, and 
bell-metal; but the word is alſo uſed for a place, or 


work-houſe, furniſhed with furnaces, or forges, for tis 


purpoſe. wy | 

OWEY, or Foy. A port-town of Cornwal, ſituated in 
5 deg. of W. lon. and 50 deg. 26 min. of N. lat. 
OWL, in its general ſenſe, is of equal import witk bird; 
but is, in a more particular manner, underſtood of 
poultry, or the larger ſort of birds, both domeſtic and 
wild, either bred up, or hunted, for the table; ſuch as, 
turkeys, geeſe, cocks, hens, and ducks, both wild and 


tame; pheaſants, partridges, ſnipes, and ſome others, 
Tame fowl are a neceſſary part of the ſtock of a countij- 


farm, yielding confiderable ſervice, and profit, by their 


eggs, brood, feathers, and dung. The oldeſt hens are 


always the beſt for ſitting, and the youngeſt for laying; 
but no ſort will be good for either, if kept too fat. The 
beſt age to ſet a hen for chickens, is from two years old 


to five, and the moſt proper month to ſet them in is Fe- 


bruary; though it may be done, to good purpoſe, any 
time between that and Michaelmas; one cock will ſerve 
ten hens ; and a hen fits 20 days; whereas geeſe, ducks, 
and turkies, fit thirty. Buck wheat, or French wheat, 
or- hempſeed, will make them lay faſter than any other 


food; andthe ſame buck wheat, either whole or ground, 


and made into a paſte, fats them apace; though the 


common food for that purpoſe is barley-meal, or wheat- 
flour, ſoaked in milk or water, made into a paſte, and 
crammed down their throats twice a day, till they will 


hold no more: | 


The lighteſt coloured geeſe are'the beſt ; and tboſe that 


begin to lay the ſooneſt, as they have a chance of hatch- | 


ing twice in one year: they begin to lay in the ſpring, 
and lay 12 or x6 eggs; though they will ſcarcely ſit on 


any but their own; whereas a hen will fit indifferently | 
on all. Green geeſe are begun to be fattened at a month 


old, and will be fat in a month more; but old geeſe are 
chiefly fattened at 6 months old, in or after the harveſt, 


See Feathers. | 


"RE 
FOWLING piece. A portable fire-arm, for the ſhooting 
of birds; of which thoſe are reputed the beſt that have 
the longeſt barrel; as from five feet and a half, to 1% 
zebuſs; though, 


with an indifferent bore under the harqu 


for different occaſions, they ſhould be of different _ | 


F R A 


„ put. in all, it is eſſential the barrel be well po- 
| — ay AY within and the bore all of a bigneſo, 


end to the other; which may be proved by 
— in a piece of wood, cut exactly to the bote of 
the muzzle, down to the touch-hole, 
FRACTION. 8 2 a piece of cloth. | 
- e Freigbt. 53 Fl 8 
U N made of ruſhes, or the like matter, wherein 
to pack up figs, raiſins, and ſuch kind of commodities. 
FRAIL, alſo denotes a certain quantity of raiſins, being 
£71 ut 75 lb. 3 SE, 3 8 
Th FRA NIE d are engines for the making and knitting of 
vo. ſtockings, gloves, and other things : but they are not to » 
exported out of Great Britain, upon forfeiture, and 401, 
FRAMEWORK-hnitter, is the ſame as a ſtocking- weaver. 
FRAMEwWORE - Anitters, or Stocking-weavers, campany of Lon- 
don, was incorporated by letters-patent of the 15th of 
Charles II. dated the 19th of Auguſt 1663, by the name 
of The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and ſociety, of the 
art and myſtery of framework-knitters in the cities of - 
London and Weſtminſter, the kingdom of England, and 
dominion of Wales; which is a company conſiſting of a 
maſter, 2 wardens, 18 aſſiſtants, and 58 liverymen, 
whoſe fine for the livery is 10 l. They have a ſmall, but 
convenient hall, in Red-croſs-ſtreet, to diſpatch their at- 
fairs in. | a 1 
FRANC Language, or Lingua Franca, is a kind of jargon, 
ſpoke on the Mediterranean, and particularly throughout 
the coaſts and ports of the Levant; compoſed of Italian, 
BY Spaniſh, French, vulgar Greek, and other languages. 
_ The Lingua Franca is the trading language; and is thus 
Wh called from the Franks, a common appellation given in 
the Levant to all the European merchants and traders, 
who come thither to traffic. In this language, if it may 
be honoured with ſuch an appellation, nothing but the in- 
finitive mood of each verb is uſed, which ſerves for all the 
tenſes and moods of the conjugation; and yet this lame, 
mutilated diction, this barbarous medley, is learned and 
underſtood by the merchants and mariners of all nations 
reſorting to this ſeat of diſſonance. 5 | 
FRANC, or Frank, alſo denotes an antient coin, ſtruck, and 
current in France; thus called from its impreſſion, which 
repreſented a Frenchman, ſometimes on' horſeback, and 
ſometimes on foot, being either of gold or ſilver: the 
former was worth ſomewhat more than the ecu d'or, 
or gold crown; and the latter was a third of the former; 
but this money has been long diſuſed : however, the 
term franc is ſtill retained as the name of a money of ac- 
compt; in which ſenſe it is equivalent to a livre, 20 
ſols, or. 1-3d of a French crown, or 94 d. ſterling; and 
thus they ſay indifferently, a hundred franks, or a hun- 
_ dred livres. See Money, and Livre. £ | 
—_ F:ancs, Franks, Frankis, or Franquiss A name which 
% the Turks, Arabs, Greeks, and Armenians, give to all 
the inhabitants of the weſtern parts of Europe; which 
appellation is commonly ſuppoſed to.have had its riſe in 
Aſia, at the time of the croiſades, when the French made 
the moſt conſiderable figure amongſt the croiſees-3z from 
whence the Turks, Saracens, Greeks, and Abyſſinians, 
uſed it as a common term for all the Chriſtians of Europe, 
and even extended it ſo far as to call Europe by the name 
of Frankiſton. e A. ONES 
FRANCE, is a large and populous kingdom, bounded by 
| the Britiſh channel, and the Netherlands, towards the 
north; by Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and Italy, on 
the eaſt; by the Mediterranean, and Spain, on the ſouth ; 
and by the Atlantic ocean, on the weſt; extending 
from the 42d to the 51ſt degree of N. lat. and taking up. 
above 11 deg. of lon, the moſt eaſterly part of Provence 
lying 7 degrees to the eaſtward of London, and the moſt 
weſterly part of Bretagne 4 degrees odd minutes to the 
weſtward ; the whole extent being 600 miles in length, 
and 500 in breadth. © | 45 "7-140 
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France abounds. with towns and villages, being ſo well 
inhabited in the reign of Charles IX. in 1564, that above 
20 millions of perſons contributed to the poll-tax ; and; ac- 
ccording to the computation of Cardinal Richlieu, this 


nation can raiſe 600,000 foot, and 150,000; horſe: but 


, "ts 1 9 1030 ob eu, 
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nations; and, conſequently, were 


clergy, the nobility, and third eſtate; but theſe aſſemblies 
are entirely laid aſide, having never been convened ſincs 
the year 1614. ” 30 ya 


take 
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diminiſhed their numbers to 15 millions of inhabitants, 
and impoveriſhed their finances. 


The general income of France from land, trade, and 


manufacture, in times of peace, and before the perſecu- 


tion of that kingdom, amounted to 1 to, ooo, ooo of 


livres; but the interruption of trade, and the expulſion of 


the Proteſtants, ſunk the annual income to 77 millions 
of livres: however, by additional impoſts ſince the treaty 
of Utrecht, the French monarch, at the commencement 
of the laſt war with the Britiſh nation, enjoyed an an- 
nual revenue of 267,924,130 livres, or 13,396, 206 l. 
ſternas⸗ ariſing by the tailles, capitations, free gifts, 
enths, aids, gabelles, and other caſual revenues; the 
aids being the duties and cuſtoms on all goods and mer- 
chandiſes except ſalt; and the gabelles are the taxes ariſing 
from ſalt, The circulating coin of the kingdom, in 
1683, might amount to about 500 millions of livres: at 
preſent it may be about 1200 millions, according to the 
Judicious Mr. Voltaire; which, if he means livres, muſt 
be greatly too much, as, according to the preſent ſtan- 
dard- valuation of money, it amounts to 48,7 50,000 l. 
ſterling: but the computation of the preſent time is almoſt 
double what it was in the time of Colbert; ſo that France 
is not above a fixth richer in ſpecie ſince the death of that 
miniſter. The French army, in May 1748, conſiſted of 
453 battalions, and 411 ſquadrons, being 395,382 men, 
whoſe annual pay amounted to more than five millions 
ſterling. The maritime forces of France were inconſi- 
derable till the reign of Lewis XIV.; but, notwithſtanding 
the great augmentation of her navy, France was never 
able, at any time before the late war, to equip a fleet of 
more than 45 ihips of the line, 67 frigates, and 5 5 gal- 


lies: beſides, France has little ſtore of timber proper for 


navigation, moſt of her ſhips a Lge of other 
e, by ſome inſtant 
blow, ſuch as was given to her by Admiral Ruſſel in 
1692, to be deprived of her navy, the loſs would be al- 
molt irreparable, at leaſt it would be certainly ſo during 
the continuance of a war ; which was ſufficiently mani- 
felt in the year 1748, when it appeared that the French 
had loſt 2185 ſhips during the war; and among theſe were 
22 ſhips of the line, with 23 frigates, beſides loops of 


war: ſo that the whole royal navy of France was then 


reduced to two ſhips of 80 guns, ten of 74, two of 50, 
three of 64, three of 60, five of 60, two of 54, and four of 


o, being 31 ſhips of the line, beſides 7 frigates ; but of 


theſe, ſeven were old and unſerviceable : however, the 
French have been ſo vigilant in repairing their navy, 
that, by a liſt publiſhed in June 1751, it appears to have 
conſiſted at that time of 48 ſhips of the line, beſides 28 
frigates. But this was not an authentic liſt of the whole 
navy of France; for they had, at the ſame time, ſeveral 
other capital ſhips in Rochefort, and other ports; be- 


tides, they had 30 more capital ſhips on the ſtocks in 
France, and ſeveral others: building in Canada; which 
the French wers determined not only to ſupport, but 


they have been ever ſince increaſing their marine an- 


nually; fo that a hard ſtruggle may be hereafter neceſ- 


fary to decide the ſovereignty of the ocean. 


The legiſlative, as well as executive power in France, is 
| ſolely veſted in the King; his edits being of equal force 


with the Britiſh acts of parliament ; and. he appoints the 
judges and officers who are to put them into execution. 


Nothing of conſequence, in relation to the government, 
was formerly decreed or enacted, but by the conſent f 


the three eſtates, conſiſting of the repreſentatives of the f 


T eee people: of France >ce xe littly-amatdgrable © 


in the government, as the children; ſo that the nobility - — we 


and ſoldiers may, in a manner, be eſteemed the nation, 


| whole intereſt and hopes carry them all to war; and what- 
Terr ihe genera. neden zo bnt gf ations cog 
ever to be much conſidered by 


* 


ns”, in the parſuit'of it, 


headmiral of France is general of the royal blood, 1 
3 — of all offences committed therein ; he 
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miniſter juſtice, in bis name, concerning all eontrover- 
ſies at ſea, either relating to war, the fiſheries,. or mer- 


chandiſe; and he has a right to a tenth of the prizes taken 


at ſea: however, the King, at preſent, reſerves to him- 
ſelf the power of appointing the officers concerned in 


building and fitting out the fleet, as alſo in buying in 


proviſions and'ammunition for the naval arſenals and ma- 
gazines. The admirals had formerly a right to wrecks; 
but Lewis XIV. by an ordinance in 1681, decreed, that 
they ſhould be reſtored to the owners, if claimed within 


a year and a day, after charges paid. Prizes are adjudged # 


by the admiral, and commiſſioners appointed by the 
King; the admiral having under him two vice-admirals, 


Who are uſually marſhals of France; and under him are 


generally the lieutenants-general of the royal navy, who 
have the precedence of commanders of ſquadrons, and 
give them orders, which they communicate to the 
inferior officers : but there are eleven commanders of 
ſquadrons, who hold the ſame rank as the. marſhals de 
camp at land. The captains of men of war are the next 
to the commanders of ſquadrons, and when they ſerve 


on ſhore have the ſame rank as colonels: though there 


are actually in France 170 captains of men of war, and 
53 captains of frigates; and of all kinds of commiſſion- 
officers, not leſs than 1800, excluſive of the com- 
manders of ſquadrons, and notwithſtanding the leſſer 
number of their martial ſhips. In time of war, there 
are 900 guards marine, diſtributed in three companies, 
at Toulon, Breſt, and Rochefort, who are gentlemen vo- 
lunteers, taught navigation, and other parts of the mathe- 
matics, at the royal charge, out of whom the vacant com- 


manders are ſupplied : beſides which, his Majeſty enter- 


tains 100 companies of marines, of 100 men each, com- 
manded by the lieutenants of the men of war; and 


it appeared, in the year 1713, that there were 52,544 
' ſeamen employed in the royal navy, beſides officers, and 


a great number. of workmen in their ports and maga- 


zines, employed in making and providing naval ſtores z 


as alſo upwards of 1200 invalids, with 10,000 cabin-boys. 
The royal navy is diſtributed in the ports of T oulon, 
Breſt, Port-Louis, Rochefort, and Havre-de-Grace ; 
where there are magazines filled with all manner of neceſ- 


ſaries and ammunition for building and rigging out a 


fleet: but in every port where the King has a magazine, 
there is an intendant of the marine, who takes cogniſance 
of civil and criminal cauſes, as alſo of the revenues re- 
lating to the ſea-ſervice, and takes care to furniſh the ma- 
gazines with all manner of ſtores. „ 
The galleys of France are another conſiderable force, of 
which there are thirty in the port of Marſeilles, and ten 
more in other ports. The general is ſtiled, General of the 
galleys, and Lieutenant-General of the Levant ſeas ; hav- 
ing under him a lieutenant-general, and five commanders 
of ſquadrons z and, before the year 1748, was independent 
of the admiral; but in that year it was annexed to the 
admiralty. 


ſtandard which it carries; the ſecond galley is called the 


Patron, in which the lieutenant-general commands; theſe 
two galleys being larger than the reſt, and having 300 
ſlaves on board each; whereas the other galleys have only 


200: but, beſides the crew, every galley has a company, 


_ conſiſting of 60 men, commanded by the officers of the 


galley. There is alſo a company of young gentlemen be- 
longing to the galleys, called The guards of the ſtandard, 
who are inſtructed in navigation, at the royal expence. 
There are alſo belonging to the galleys, an intendant, in- 
ſpector, comptroller, commiſſary-general, ſecretary-ge- 
neral, and two treaſurers-general. e 
The guards of the coaſt are commanded by their proper 
officers on all the ſhores of the kingdom; being inſtituted 
to prevent any ſurpriſe from an enemy, who ſhould at- 
tempt to invade or harraſs the maritime provinces: they 
are exempted from ſerving in the ban, and the arrear-ban, 
which are the ordinary militia of France, and enjoy many 
other privileges, on account of their being always in readi- 
neſs, to prevent a deſcent from a foreign enemy; but they 
are ſubject to the admiral of the royal navy. | 
The ſituation of this kingdom is quite convenient for cor- 
.reſponding with the reſt of the world; the Britiſh chan- 


The principal galley, where the general goes 
on board, is called the Reale, on account of the royal 
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nel waſhing all its northern ſhores, the Atlantic ocea 
its weſtern coaſts, and the Mediterranean the ſouth: ther x 
fore no country can be better ſituated for the advance. 


ment of trade and navigation. It is alſo extreme] well 


watered with navigable rivers; the principal of hi 

the Loire, which falls into the Aen. * Rails Te 
Nantz ; the Rhone, which falls into the Mediterranea 
below Arles; the Garonne, which falls into the Bay oi 
Bifcay, 15 leagues below Bourdeaux; and the 8 
which falls into the Britiſh channel, near Havre-de-G 
beſides, ſince the French have been in poſſeſſion of A 
they have had the navigation of the Rhine, which for 

| ſome hundred miles ſeparates their dominions from Ger. 
many. | | 

"Theſe rivers are indeed for the moſt part the work of na. 
ture; but their canals are the proper praiſe of the art and 
induſtry of the inhabitants of France; being equally de- 
ſerving of admiration, on account of their grandeur and 
contrivance, as for their utility to trade in lowering the 


eine, 
race; 


price of carriage: among theſe, that of Languedoc, and 


the two canals of Orleans and Briare, are worthy to be 
particularly mentioned; for, by means of the former, 3 
communication is opened between Bourdeaux and Ma 
ſeilles, with the Ocean and the Mediterranean, with. 
out paſſing through the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and 
coaſting along Portugal and Spain: and, by virtue 
of the latter, an eaſy intercourſe is maintained he. 
tween all the great towns ſituated on the Seine and the 
Loire. But, beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other-canal, 


and many more ſtill intended to be made, greatly advan. 


tageous to the commerce of France. Nor are their ex- 
cellent roads, for travelling by land, of leſs ſingular ad. 
vantage to their trade; their great roads being always in 
good order, and always carried on in a ſtreight line, 
where the nature of the ground will permit; which are 
made at a moſt prodigious expence; and yet there is nopay- 
ment for turnpikes from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, each province being obliged to make and repair 
their own roads. | 
France is at preſent divided into 36 provinces, or gener 
governments, which ordinarily go under the name of ge- 
neralities ; being the general government of Paris, of the 
iſle of France, Picardy, Champagne, Lyonois, Guyenne, 
Gaſcony, Burgundy, Dauphine, Limoſin, Provence, Lan- 
guedoc, the government du Foix, Navarre and Bearne, 
Saintonge and Angomois, Aums, Bretagne, Normandy, 
Havre-de-Grace, Maine, and Perche, Orleanois, Niver- 
nois, Bourbonois, Auvergne, La Marche, the govern- 
ment of Berry, Touraine, Anjou, Saumur, the Nether- 
lands, Metz, and Verdun, Toul, Alſace, Franche Compte, 
and Rouſſillon; the commerce of which, both inland and 
maritime, is as follows; except the French Netherlands, 
which are done under the general article of Netherland. 
See Netherlands. | 1 
LEY PREY Inland places of trade. © 
Paris, and the ifle of France. The city of Paris, the 
largeſt, the moſt populous, and the metropolis of the 
kingdom of France, is ſituated in 2 deg. 25 min. of E. 
| lon. and 48 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. 200 miles ealt of 
London. i4 FS RS, wb "0 
This city is uſually divided in three parts: Iſt, The 
town, which is the largeſt, ſituated on the north-ſide of 
the river Seine; 2d, The city, much the leaſt, but tie, 
moſt ancient, conſiſting of three little iſlands in the middle 
of the Seine; 3. The univerſity, which lies on the ſouth- 
ſide of the river. That part of the city which ſtands on 
the north · ſide of the river, and called the town, lies on 
a perfect level, and was formerly a bog; and that pal 
called the city lies low; but that part c Ned the univer- 
ſity, on the ſouth-ſide of the river, - has ſeveral little bil 
in it. The whole town, according to the French wi 
ters, is of a circular form, ſix leagues in eircumference, 
and the diameter three; conſequentl it muſt ſtand on 
more ground than London; but thoſe who have viewed 
both are of another opinion: however, it is certain th! 
London is more populous. The largeſt calculators uil 
not make the inhabitants of Paris amount to much more 
than 700,000, and there are at leaſt 2005000 more in Lon 
don. There are, according to a late French Antes 


22,000 houſes in Paris, many of which are ſeven 178 
| | | EE Get, 


face, 
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i q a family almoſt in every ſtory; 52 pariſhes 3 
| 1 ee ö which 56 are inhabited by friers, and 
8 by nuns 3 979 {treets, and 14,000 coaches. Paris is 
the principal object, and the centre of all the ne F'Y 
carried on in the reſt of the kingdom. To uphold ſo 
extenſive a commerce, fix corporations of merchants 
have been eſtabliſhed at Paris; being the drapers. includ- 
ing linen and woollen drapers ; grocers, including aþo- 
thecaries, druggilts, confectioners, and wax-chandlers 3 
mercers, to which are annexed haberdaſhers and iron- 
mongers; ſkinners, with furriers and fell-mongers ; ho- 
ſiers, with cap-makers; and goldſmiths, with jewelſers. 
There has been alſo a ſeventh eſtabliſhed, that is, the 
corporation of wine-merchants : but the ſix other bodies 
never would conſent to their incorporation. | 
Beſides theſe corporations of merchants, there are 124 
of arts and trades eſtabliſhed, as well as the former, by 
royal patents; and 17 others without letters-patents, as 
not having ſeemed conſiderable enough to be erected into 
a body; whereof the following is a catalogue. 
The maſter — Needle, aw!l. chizzle, and punch-makers. 
Armourers. Gunſmiths. Ballance makers. Barbers, bag- 
nio-keepers, and periwig-maRers. Gold and ſilver beaters. 
Turners, fieve and ſearce makers. Hoſiers, and manu- 
facturers in knit-work. Butchers. Bakers of the city 


and ſuburbs. Flour- makers. Purſe- makers. Harneſs 
and ſaddle makers. Cord- makers. Brewers. Embroi- 
derers, and upholſterers. Bruſh-makers. Combers, 


carders, dreſſers of wool and cotton, hair-cutters, and 
ſpinners of wick for lamps. Card-makers. Girdle- 
makers. - Chain-makers. 
hogs fleſh, with puddings, ſauſages, neats and hogs 
tongues. 
ſalt and muſtard, Hatters. Carpenters, Cartwrights., 
Surgeons. Braziers, and tinkers. Nailers. loriners, and 
iron- mongers. Milliners. Trunk-makers. Rope-makers. 
Shoe makers. Curriers. Cutlers, and engravers upon 
flee! and iron, Seamſtreſſes. Pylers. Cryers of old 


trinkets and cloaths. Cooks, and ordinary keepers. Dan- 


_cing-maſters, and muſicians. Pinkers. Copper gilders. 
 Enamellers. Spurriers. Writers. Pin makers. Fan- 
makers. Muſical inftrument makers. Black-ſmiths. 
Founders in earth and ſand. -Laſt-makers. Fullers and 
dreflers of cloth. Furbiſhers. Brokers. Fruiterers. 
Corn chandlers. Glovers, and furriers. Engravers on 
metal. Perfumers. Clock makers. Carpenters, and 
joiners. Copper-plate printers. Gardeners. Lapidaries, 
engravers, and workers on all kinds of precious ſtones. 
Box and deſk makers. Bookſellers, and printers. Bran- 
dy-ſhop keepers. Linen-drapers. Flax and hemp mon- 
gers. Fencing-maſters. M-:ſons. Wholeſale wine- 
merchants, inn and tavern keepers. Tawers. Opti- 
cians, looking-giaſs and ſpectacle makers. Mat-makers. 
W orkers in cloths of gold, filver, filk, and other mixed 
ſtuffs. Stocking-weavers. Bird-ſellers. Ginger-bread 
ſellers. Feather men. Paſtcboard makers. Parchment- 
makers. Button- makers. 


horn. Bead- makers of jet, amber, and coral. Paſtry- 
cooks. Paviours. 7 1 
ball makers. Skinners, and leather-ſtrainers. Painters, 
ſculptors, engravers, and illuminers. Plumbers. Tin- 
men. Potters. Book-binders. Cooks. Mid wives. 
Coblers. Coach-makers. Lock-ſmiths. Toymen, ca- 
binet and comb-makers. Iron-mongers. Taylors. Tan- 
ners. 1 Dyers of cloth, ſerges, and 
other woollen ſtuffs. Silk-dyers, and dyers of Wool and 
thread. Dyers in other reſpects. 
drawers. Linen and canvas weavers. Silk-weavers. 
Shear- men, and  cloth-workers. . Coopers. Turners. 
Baſket- makers. Glaſs, flaſk, and bottle makers. Gold- 
finders. Vinegar-men. And glaziers. * 
Beſides theſe 124 corporations, or communities; there 
are others without letters patent, or ſtatutes in form; 
whereof the principal are, e 
The watermen. 
ners. The horſe-ſellers. The ſellers of Auvergne ta- 
peſtry. The writers for the public. The needle- makers. 


he image makers. The organiſts. | | 
The ſmall fruiterers, nts; "The hſhermen. 


men and women. 


Cooks, who fell all manner of | 


Tallow-chandlers, oil-men, and huckſters of 


Bead-makers of wood and 


Tennis- court keepers, and tennis- 


Gold and filver wire 


Thoſe who ſell flowers. The milli- 


Potters 215. 
355. Silk and wool-dyers 240. Coopers 202. Sieve and 
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Theſe corporations are now reduced to a hundred and 
twenty, upon account of the unions that have been made 
in them: the chief of thoſe are the maſter knit-workers 
united in 1716 with the corporation of hoſiers, the maſter 
ſtocking- weavers united alſo with the ſame corporation 
in 1723; the maſter needle- makers with the pin- makers, 
and enamel beai-makers with earthen ware mongers. 
Theſe corporations are compoſed of upwards of 35,000 
maſters all unequally divided ; but the greater number is 
on the taylor's fide, who have 1882 maſters, 
Shoemakers 1800. Seamſtreſſes and mantua-makers 
1700. Wine merchants 1500. Coblers 1380. Gar- 
deners 1200. Painters and ſculptors 967. Periwig- 
makers and barbers 700. Brokers 700. Linen-drapers 
659. Carpenters and joiners 895. Bakers 580. But- 
ton makers 530. Ribbon-weavers 7 35. Tapeftry-wea- 
vers 627. Surgeons 500. 

Among the ſmaller ſort of corporations may be ranked thoſe 
whoſe maſters are not above 500. Such are dancing- 
maſters 442. Diſtillers 380. Leather-gilders 360. The 
manufacturers of gold ſtuffs 318. Founders 230 Sword- 
cutlers 240. Fruiterers 321. Glovers 250. Corn chandlers 
260. Paſtry-cooks 24.3. Butchers 240. Aarneis-makers 
200. Embroiderers 265. Tallow-chandlers 269. Hatters 
319. Curriers 260. Toy-men 209. Book-binders 229. 
Cooks 307. Sailers 253. Lock ſmiths 


ſearch-makers 332. Giaziers 300. Laſtſy, the leaſt of 
theſe corporations have upwards of 100 maſt-rs, and but 
a few under 50, except balance makers 15. String- 
makers for muſical inſtruments 10. Preparers of ſnammy 


leather 8. Cryers of old cloaths, iron, and trinkets 35. 


Pinkers 20. Spurriers 22. Fullers 18. Fencing-ma(- 
ters 14. Bird-ſellers 37. Feither-mongers 24. Paſte- 
board makers 36. Parchment-makers 30. Bead-work- 
ers in jet 18. Bead-workers in wood 2. Plumbers 40. 
Gold-crawers 35. Bruſh-makers 29. Gold-finders 36. 
Armourers I. | | 

Through the hands of theſe ſeven mercantile corporations, 


and the maſters that compoſe thoſe of arts and trades, all 
the commerce of Paris paſſes j as well for the ſale of their 


own manufactures. as for thoſe which come to them from 
abroad ; no other perſons but them being allowed to keep 


_ ware-houſes or open ſhops. 


However, there are exceptions to this general rule, ſome 


celebrated manufactures, eſtabliſhed by royal authority, 


being not compriſed therein; as the Royal Hotel of the 


Gobelins, where tapeſtries and inlayed works have been 


brought to the greateſt perfection. 

The Hotel de la Savonerie, where the rich carpets of 
wool and filk are manufactured. | 

The manufacture of glaſs at St. Gobin. 


_ Laſtly, the new manufacture eftabliſhed in the Fauxbourg 


genuity and experience in their arts have merited for 


- 


, * 


The retailers of fiſh, The tripe With filk and wool, or wool and thread, 


in a muc | 
_ vileged places; ſuch as the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, the 


St. Marcel, for. the manufacture and dying of ſcarlet- 


cloths. S 1 | 
Among privileged artiſans are reckoned thoſe whoſe in- 


them lodgings in the galleries of the Louvre; as alſo, but 
1 lower rank, the artiſans of the pretended pri- 


Temple, and ſome others. So OO OO 
The principal manufaRures of Paris are ſtuffs of gold, 
ſilver, filk, and wool mixed with ſilk ; among others 
brocades, damaſks, velvets, taffeties, plain and flowered 
_ gauzes, ferrandines, otherwiſe called griſettes, fluffs of 
mohair, ribbands of gold and filver, gold and filver lace, 
ſtockings of all ſorts, caſtor and woollen hats, caps of all 


forts, perukes, blanketing; tanned leather, and laſtly 
all kinds of jewellers work. p 


\ 


Beſides markets every Wedneſday and Saturday in ſeveral 
places in Paris, there“ are alſo two free fairs; the one 
after Candlemaſs, held in the Fauxbourg St. Germain; 
the other in the Fauxbourg St. Laurent, the day after 


the feaſt of this ſaint. | 1 r 17 
The dealers of Amiens, Beaumont, Rheims, Orleans, and 
|  Nogent, are thoſe who frequent moſtly theſe fairs; eſpe- 


_ cially that of St. Germains : the merchandiſe. the bring 


there being cloths, or other woollen ſtuffs, or ſtuffs mixed 


_ i 
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This great trade, that flows in upon Paris from all quar- 


ters of the kingdom, is rendered more conſiderable by the 


commerce of money that is carried on by the merchants 
and bankers; to facilitate which, to the amount of 24 
agents of bank have been erected, from time to time, 
for the city of Paris alone. Wy IN 

To what has been ſaid of the commerce of Paris, the 
three following remarks may be added, N 

aſt, Tis the prevot of the merchants and the aldermen 
who have there the inſpection of, and juriſdiction over, 


all the commodities of grain, meal, wine, brandy, beer, 


and other liquors, wood, coal, plaiſter and lime, that 
arrive by the river, and are landed on its ſeveral quays. 

2d, Before the licutenant-general of the police are diſ- 
cuſſed all the differences ariſing among merchants, and 
the incorporated companies of arts and trades; whereof 
an account is given to the King's procurator, or attorney- 
general, at the Chatelet, who takes the oaths of the 
maſters, on their admiſſion into the company, 

3d, To judge peremptorily of all theſe differences between 
merchants in matters of commerce, there is a conſular 
juriſdiction eſtabliſhed, being the ſecond in the kingdom 
for its antiquity ; upon whoſe model all the reſt at pre- 


ſent in France, to the number of ſixty, have been eſtab- 


liſhed. | : 

Paris is alſo the center of all the foreign trading com- 
panies ; ſuch as the India company, African company, 
and Turky company. | | | 
There were conſumed in Paris in the year 1722, of 
Salt 750 muids, or 3333 quarters of London. x 
Pickled mackarel 950 barrels. 

Salmon 2405 barrels. 

Herrings 26000 barrels, 

Coll 22009 ton. 

Swine 28000. 

Oxen .60c00. 

Sheep 43C090. : | 

What 10c000 muids, or 8c0,000 quarters of London, 
Cod 150,000 barrels. TT ak 
Oats 22000 quarters of London. 

Hay and Straw 8,000,000 truſſes. | | 

The principal places for trade and manufactures in the 
diſtrict of Paris, and iſle of France, are as follow. 

At St. Cloud there are three manufactures, that of por- 
celain, that of common earthen-ware, and that of glaſs. 
The French ſay, that the porcelains manufactured here are 
not in the leaſt inferior, for fineneſs, enamel, and colour, 
to the Chineſe and Japaneſe ; and that, in the beauty 
and regularity of the form and deſign, they ſurpaſs them 
by far. | | 
8 and Argenteuil, are famous ſor their wines. 
St. Denis for its two free fairs, frequented by the traders 
of Champagne, Picardy, and Poitou, who bring there 


cloths, ſeveral kinds of woollen ſtuffs, or ſtuffs mixed 


with wool and ſilk. N | 

In general all the elections of the diſtrict of Paris, ex- 
cepting thoſe that belong to Champagne, Burgundy, and 
Picardy, have few or no manufactures ; their trade con- 
fiſting chiefly in corn, wine, wood, wool, hay, leather, 
cattle, hemp, eggs, butter, fowls, and ſome linen. 
Out of the vineyards of Meaux are made yearly near 
twenty thouſand hogſheads of wine, which, upon ac- 
count of its bad quality, is only uſed by the inhabitants; 
however, what Meaux is chiefly famous for, is a kind of 
cheeſe, called /remoge de brie, of which great conſumption 
is made at the beſt tables in Paris. F 
Provins is remarkable for tann eee 
The commerce of Dreux is partly carried on at Paris, and 


partly at Rouen: the cloths manufactured there are ſent 


to the Pariſian woollen-drapers, and are ſold by them for 


the cloathing of the troops; its corn and wine are ſent to 


Rouen, whence they are either exported for England or 


Holland,, Bhd | . 
Tune wines of Mante, conſtitute its principal commerce; 


and a celebrated traveller has obſerved, that, of all French 
wines, none ſtand the teſt of the ſea ſo well; ſome f 
them being tranſported by him ts Agra, and Iſpahan, 


without ſuffering any diminution in their ſtrength, or 9 5 


lity; whereas thoſe of Burgundy, Bourdeaux, the Mo- 
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ſelle, and the Rhine, could not ſtand the ſame proc 
Of the principal commerce and manufattures. of Picard 


The natural productions of this province are grain, hem 


and wool; and its manufactures are of woollen — 
linens, caps, ſtockings, tapeſtries, and ſoap, _ , 


The towns of Picardy remarkable for the commerce 
woollen cloths and ſtuffs, are Amiens, Abbeville an 
Beavois ; St. Quintin being famous for its linen a 
facture. | „ ” 1 
Amiens is a large beautiful town, ſituated on the nue 
Somme, 80m. S. of Paris, where upwards of I1298Copiec ö 
of woollen ſtuffs are yeariy manufactured; belides 5 
other pieces in the ſuburbs; and none but the weol of th 
country, with that of England, Holland, and © aan 
1s uſed ; eſpecially that of the country and England, Th, 
French compute that the ſale of the ſtuffs manufactured at 
Amiens amounts one year with another, to upward, gf 
160,000 livres, or about (, 000 |, ſterling : their exports 
to foreign countries, being uſually for Spain, Switzerland 
Italy, and the French American iſlands, | 


There is alſo at Amiens, and in its neighbourhood, 3 


manufacture of orris, whoſe produce amounts yearly t, 
about 42, ooo livres, or 1700 1, ſterling: beſides a many. 
facture of ſoft ſoap, wherein are made upwards of 10,00 
quintals, or hundreds, uſed in the fu'ling of theſe tug, 


and whoſe ſale is computed annually to exceed 100, C00 


livres, or about 4000 J. ſterling. PNG. 
Abbeville, is a large city, ſituated go miles N. of Paris 


and 15 E. of the Britiſh channel; its principal many. 
facture being that of the Meſſieurs V anrobais, for wocllen 


cloth. It was cſtabliſhed by the Sieur Joſſe Vanrobas, 
a Dutch merchant, in conſequence of the King's letters- 
patent, in 1665. Fifteen years aſter, the ſame privilege 
was renew ed in favour of the ſaid Joſſe Vanrobais, and his 
eldeſt ſon Iſaac. After the father's death the King granted 
a third prorogation to his children Iſaac and Jofle ; laſy, 


upon Ifaac's death, the ſurviving brother, and Tfaic's 


- tapeſtry, a . ⁊˙⅛˙* : 
It is computed that the two different corporations of 
drapers, the one called the great corps, and the other the 


widow, obtained, in 1708, a confirmation of the (ane 


privilege for 15 years more. 


The French ſay that the cloths of this celebrated manu 
facture, imitate, in ſuch perfection, thoſe of England and 
Holland, that it is difficult to determine the preference. 


It is computed that the produce of this manufadure 
amounts, one year with another, to about 20,000 |, 


| There are alſo two other privileged manufactures at Ab- 


beville; one for pluſh, and the other for tent cloth or 
ticking; beſides, there are other manufactures kept up 
there, of camblets, or barracans,, ſerges after the man- 


ner of London, druggets, and flannel,  _ 
| Beavois, always reckoned as one of the towns of Piczrdy, 
tho” included in the government of the iſle of France, is 


a city 43 miles N. of Paris, which is famous for the ma- 


nufacture of rateens, ſerges and flannels, halſ- holland, 


ſmall one, incorporated in 1670, uſe in their reſpedive 


- manufactures, the former a hundred and fifteen thouſand 


: * 


pounds of Spaniſh wool, two thouſand pounds of Englih, 


: and a hundred and ſixty thouſand of F rench, wherewith 


they make near thirteen thouſand pieces of tuff; and that | 


the latter "conſume a hundred and eighty-five thouſand 

pounds of French common wool, . whoſe produce is one 
third leſs than that of the others. 7 

At St. Quintin there is no woollen manufacture, but the 


commerce of linnens, particularly cambrics, is very 


conſiderable there, amounting yearly to the valve of about 
80, ogo J. ſterling. The whole trade is carried on by 
about twenty or twenty-five linen-diapers, who fend con- 


ſiderable parcels to Paris, Rouen, Bourdeaux, Lyons, 


Spain, Italy, and ſome towns of Flanders, eſpecially 
Ghent, from whence they paſs into England. _ 


„ 


O the commercial rommodities and mami factures f the 


province of Champagne, and diſtrict ef Soiſſon, „ 
The proximity of the two diſtriéts of Chalons, and Soil 
ſons, with the great reſemblance of their natural pro- 


0 ductions, and the manufactures therein eftablilbed, ſeem 


to require but one article. 


The lands of both are fruitful in alt kinds of grain, *v* 


+ 


! cially 
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- 114 in wheat and oats: their riſing grounds are covered 
e productive of excellent wines, ſuch are thoſe 
of Rheims, Sillery, Hutvilliers, Eſpernay, and Chateau 
Thierry, eſpecially the firſt, which are called more parti- 
culary Champagne wines, and are in great eftimation 
throughout all Europe. There are alſo, in ſeveral other 
diſtricts of theſe provinces, wines leſs delicate, yet very 
ood; as thoſe of Oxmery, Chatillon, Vertus, and Dormans, 
in Champagne; thoſe of Laon, Guichy, Pargnant, and 
Coucy, in ihe Soiſſonnois; the latter of which are carried 
into Picardy, Flanders, Hainault, and the former (o 
Paris, where a great conſumption is made of them at the 
tables of the moſt opulent citizens. ; 
The other commodities of theſe two provinces, Are flax 
and hemp, whereof all ſorts of linens, and threads for 
laces, are manufactured; whereto may be added ſeveral 
iron mines, which keep a great number of forges, fur- 
naces, and founderies, conſtantly employed. | 
The other produdtions and manufactures of Champagne 
and the Soiſſonois conſiſt in paper, for which there are 
eight mills: allum, whereof there are conſiderable mines 
at Bourg and Covia ; falt-petre, which ſerves the powder- 
mill at Ferre ; and glaſs, for which there are ſeveral glaſs- 
houſes near that town, and in St. Gobin. | 
Laſtly, ſeveral woollen, linen, and filk manufaCtures are 
_ eſtabliſhed in the principal towns of theſe provinces ; ſuch 
as thoſe of Rheims, conſiſting of woollen ſtuffs, ſtuffs of 
filk and woo), filks, crapes, druggets, ſerges after the 
London manner, hats, caps, ſtockings, blanketing, flax 
and hempen cloths, beſides ſeveral tan-yards. Thoſe. of 
Rete}, Chateau Porcien, Mezieres, and Sedan, whoſe 
manufactures are much of the ſame nature with thoſe of 
Rheims, except that at Sedan they make ſome pieces of 
cloth after the Dutch, Engliſh, and Spaniſh manner. | 
The manufacture at Soiſſons is inconſiderable, conſiſting 
moſtiy in hoſiery, hats, and the weaving of ribbands, 
_ The ſame may be alſo ſaid of the other towns in its 
disrick. | by 
Y The woollen manufaQures of Chalons are much of the 
ſame quality with thoſe of Rheims, except that at Cha- 
lons they uſe all wool, whereas the warp at Rheims is of 
filk ; about four thouſand five hundred pieces of theſe 
ſtuffs being yearly manufactured there, + 
Troycs., the capital of the province, is ſituated on the 
river Seine, about 80 miles S. E. of Paris: its principal 
manufaQures conſiſt in woollen ſtuffs; ſuch as ſerges, 
druggets ; in damaſks of ſeveral kinds; in hoſiery ; in the 
dreſſing of leather; and, laſtly, in the preparing of furs : 
but there is an inſpector of manufactures eſtabliſhed at 
Troyes, who alſo inſpects thoſe of Chalons. 
Of the commerce of Lyonois, with its appendances of Foreſt, 
and Beaujolois. „ ac Pig oo LT >. 
Though little ſilk is gathered in the Lyonois, Lyons is as 
remarkable as any place in the world for the filk manu- 
faces. „ | i oy way? 
All the filks brought from the Levant, Perſia, Italy, 
Spain, and other places, into France, muſt be imported 
to Lyons, as a kind of ſtaple; it being from thence that 
they arc fent to Paris, Tours, and the other places of the 
kingdom, where there are ſilk manufaQures, or where no 
ſilk is gathered... wo ad 


The natural productions of the Lyonois, which make a 
part of their commerce, are hemp, wines, vitriol, and 
ſaffron; rn, e . * 8. 
The greateſt trade of Lyons conſiſts in the manufacture of 
gold and ſilver cloths, and all forts of ſilk ſtuffs; as vel- 
vets, damaſks, ſatins, mohairs,” and taffetas, which, one 
year with another, are worth about 400,000 J. ſterling : 
beſides, the commerce of | | 


- 


very conſiderable. 33 

The fuſtians and dimities of Lyons, the manufacture of 

which was introduced from Milan in 1580 ; that of rib- _ 
bands, eſtabliſhed at St. Eſtienne, and St. Chaumont; that 
of hard- ware alſo at Eſtienne; the cheeſe of Roche, made 
in Foreſt, | | 
of Beaujalois, ſold in the markets of Tiſſy and Dample- 
pluis ; the book-ſelling and,metcety of Lyons; laſtly, the. 
various qualities of paper magufactured by ſeveral; mills, - 


Up 
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gold twiſt, and thread, is aſſo 


1 


* 
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and brought from Rouen to Paris; the ligens 
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are likewiſe a conſiderable portion of the commerce of 


this province. | 

Having ſtated this general idea, it will not be amiſs to 
deſcend to ſome particulars, with regard to the city of 
Lyons; which. has always been, and is ſtill, one of the 


moſt celebrated cities'in France for opulence and extent 
of commerce. a | | 


Lyons is ſituated 225 miles S. of Paris, upon four large 
rivers, that either waſh it, or are not at any conſiderable 


diſtance from it; theſe rivers are the Rhone, the Saone, 
the Loire, and the Doux: the city containing eleven 
: DO 
pariſhes, and about 90.00 fouls. By the Rhone it has 
a communication with Dauphine, Provence, Languedoc, 
and even with Guienne by the canal of Languedoc; and 
it is from the latter that, by communicating with the 
Mediterranean, it trades with Italy; Spain, and all the 
port-towns of the Levant. | 


The river Saone, into which the Doux empties itſelf, 


opens a trade for it to Burgundy and Franche-comts, 
from whence the paſſage is but ſhort into Aiſace, Lorrain, 
and Champagne. _ | | 

The Loire, which begins to be navigable at Rouanne, 
12 leagues from Lyons, facilitates a commerce for it with 
Paris, and all the inland provinces ; belides, - being in the 
neighbourhood of Switzerland and Savoy, it ean eaſily 
trade with Germany, Piedmont, and the Milaneze. 
The foreign nations with whom the merchants of Lyons 


have any trade, are Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 


Holland, and England ; Marſeilles being uſed for the Le- 
vant, and Poland. | | | 

But few of theſe merchants trade directly to Spain; the 
commerce they have there being chicfly in the hands of 
the Genocſe, who extend it to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 
Linens, fuſtians,. ſaffron, and paper, are the commodi- 


ties that Lyons uſually ſends to Spain; the return being in 


wich ſilk, dying ſtuffs, piaſtres; and ingots of gold and 
ilver, | | 

It is computed that there comes to Lyons to the value of 
about 180,000 |. ſterling in gold and filver ; but ſcarce 
the one half is the direct return of the goods ſent from 
Lyons to Spain, the other half aceruing from all parts, by 
the means of the refining of gold. e ba 


The merchandiſe ſent from Lyons to Italy, and chiefly 


of its own manufacture and produce, amounts one year 
with another to about 260,000 l. ſterling; the return to 
not leſs than 350,000 l. ſterlin-. This balance might 


ſeem at firſt ſight of ſome diſadvantage to the Lyoneſe, 


the profit of commerce being uſually on his ſide whoſe 
greater return is in money : but this maxim cannot take 


place on this occaſion, the manufactutes of Lyons want- 


ing. abſolutely Italian filk, and Spaniſh money, which, 
being employed by its artizans, 
makes up the deficiency; - . R 
'The commerce of Lyons with Switzerland is chiefly car- 
ried on in the towns of Zurich, and St. Gall; and it 
alſo extends to Bern, Baſil, and Schaff hauſen. 85 
All theſe cities furgiſh Lyons with ſilks and ferrets, ma- 


nufactured at Zürich; beſides linens, cheeſe, and horſes. 
They have in exchange ſeveral. parcels of coarſe cloths, 
hats, ſaffron, wine, oil, ſoap, and haberdaſhery ware. 
It is thought that the commodities ſent yearly from Lyons 

to Switzerland amount to about 40.000 l. ſterling ; and, 
on the contrary that thoſe imported, one year with an- . 

other, amounted to about 564000 J. ſterling in linens and 

cheeſe ; and in war time to 37, 500 l. ſterling in horſes: 
ſo that this commerce would ſeem diſadvantageous to the 
French, if the Switzers were not conſidered in more im- 


portant reſpects than thoſe of trade. 


Tue .commeree of the Lyoneſe, with ſeveral eities of 
Germany, conſiſts in the ſame commodities they ſend to 


produce a profit that 


Switzerland beſides ſeveral ſtuffs of gold and filversT his» © 


commerce is of vaſt advantage to Lyons, its annual e. 


ports amounting to ahout 60,000 l. ſterligg, and the re- 


turns not to one fourth of this ſum, which are uſually +, 


tin, copper, iron, and ſome haberdaſhery water. 


Tune greateſt commerce of Lyons with the'Ditgh/eonfiſts | 


in the remittances 
exchange, with A 
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the Lyoneſe avnually import ſome Leyden cloths, and 
Haerlem linens, to the value of about 40,000 l. ſterling. 
The merchandiſe yearly exported for Holland amounts 
to about 18,0001. ſterling, being for the moſt part in black 
taffetas, ſilk, gold and filver ſtuffs, ſome fruits of Pro- 
vence, and garden-ſeeds of Languedoc. 
The trade of Lyons with England is alſo pretty con- 
ſiderable, eſpecially with the cities of London, Exeter, 
and the town of Plycoutd : with London for cloths ; 
with Exeter ſor ſerges, and Plymouth for tin and lead ; 


beſides ſtockings, ſome haberdaſhery-ware, pepper, dye- 


ing-ſtuffs, nut-galls, campechy-wood, and ſometimes 
ſilks ; but it is only when all theſe particulars are want- 
ing at. Marſeilles, 8 
The exports of Lyons for England are luteſtrings, for 
the moſt part black; filk ſtuffs; with gold and filver 
brocades: the commerce of luteltrings being ſo great, that 
often at one fair of Lyons to the value of 50, ooo l. ſterl. 
are bought up, and exported. The commodities of Lyons 
for England amount yearly to about 110, ooo I. ſterling; 
and thoſe of England for Lyons to about 30, ooo l. only: 
ſo that the balance of this trade is greatly in favour of the 
French, which the Engliſh pay in money, or bills of ex- 
change. | | 
As for the commerce of the Levant, carried on by the 
way of Marſeilles or Genoa, the Lyoneſe are yearly in- 
tereſted therein for about 60,000 l. ſterling. 
Their trade with Poland is inconſiderable; however, they 
keep a ware-houſe at Warſaw ; but the ſtuffs they ſend 
there are of an indifferent quality. 9 5 
There are four free fairs at Lyons; as alſo a royal office 
for the refining of gold and ſilver, which brings there vaſt 
quantities of theſe rich materials. 

By way of recapitulation it may be ſaid, that the value of 
eleven millions of livres, or 412,500 l. ſterling, in filk, 
gold, and ſilver, uſed in the manufacture of Lyons, is 


annually imported there; that the preparation of theſe 


materials, and the manner of the different works manu- 
factured out of them, amount to upwards of three mil- 

lions of livres, or 112,500 l. ſterling: that the ſale there- 
of, by the merchants of Lyons, and by thoſe of the other 
towns of the kingdom of France, who have them from 


thence, produces alſo upwards of 3 millions of livres; 


and that of 17 millions, or 637,500 1. and upwards, that 
compole the total of theſe three ſums, foreigners pay 
about one third; which, notwithſtanding, muſt be un- 


derſtood of the time of peace, when the commerce of 


the kingdom is in a flouriſhing condition. ERS 

Of the commerce of Guyenne and Gaſcony, comprehending 
the generalities of Bourdeaux and Montauban. RS 

Montauban, in the Quercy, is fituated on the river 
Agout, 18 m. N. of Toulouſe, being famous for the great 
number of its fairs, and the rich trade its merchants carry 
on with their wines, brandies, and other productions of 


the country, to Bourdeaux ; where they ſend them by 


the rivers that fall into the Garonne, 

Montauban is the chief place of the inſpection of ma- 
nufactures, extending throughout all Quercy and the 
Rouergue; in which diſtrict are yearly collected from 
12 to 15 hundred quintals of wool of all qualities, which, 
with great parcels of foreign wools, are employed in dif- 
ferent manufaRures ; not to mention filks of various co- 
lours, and ferges which are ſaid to wear very well. 
The other commerce of Guyenne is very conſiderable, 
eſpecially for wine and brandy, whereof, in a plentiful 
year, ſcarce leſs than a hundred thouſand tons are made. 
The commodities of the produce of the country which 
the Engliſh, Dutch, and northern nations, take away 
with them, beſides wines and brandies, are prunes, vine- 


gar, reſin, cheſnuts, oil, freſh fruits, and ſuch like com- 


modities. ; | | 
Guyenne alfo affords iron and copper manufactured, or 


unmanufactured, great quantities of paper, and a good 


quantity of hemp. | 
The cod and whale-fiſhery, and the exports for the An- 
tilles, Cayenne, and St. Domingo, are alſo ſome of the 


« 


principal parts of the Guyenne trade; but this is intirely | 


in the hands of the merchants of Bourdeaux and Bayonne, 
the commerce of which places may be conſulted under 


; — 


their reſpective articles, in the deſcription. of the maritin.. 
trade of this province, . me 
Of the commerce of Limoſin and Angoumois. 


Angoumois produces corn, wine, and all kinds 


pieces. 


cumſtances of times. In war time they are bought 


Rochefort, in great quantities; but it is apprehended thit 


pieces of the latter, and of the former 650. 


One year with another, throughout the diſtrict of Cognic, 


of wine; but, if the wine is tolerably good, nine bares 
of wine make two barrels of brandy. N 


15 livres, 16 ſols: ſo that if from Charente only there are 


of 15 livres 16 ſols per barique muſt produce a revenue 
for the King of 426,600 livres, or 15 17 47 J. ber annum 


Theſe two provinces, which compoſe but one general. 
are very different from each other in fertil.ty, 


produce of things neceſſary for life. and the 


. of excel. 
lent fruits: Limoſin, on the contrary, is cold, ba g 


rre 
with difficulty ſupports its inhabitants, yielding "ing 8 
wines, with ſome barley and cheſnuts, of which 7 
commonly make their bread. 3 
Both provinces have a great number of paper-mill 
whoſe manufacture is in great eſteem: he paper of 
Angoumois, at leaſt that for printing, is all intended fy 
Holland ; whereon the arms of Amiterdam are ſtampea. 
and ſome of it is alſo ſent to Paris; arid, what fceq, 
pretty remarkable is, that the Dutch, with all poſſible care 
and expence, could never exactly imitate the paper of 
Angouleme. That of Limoſin is not leſs excellent ſor 
printing; it is admirable for the impreſſions of co 
plates; but not ſo good for writing, being not ſuſlic 


II. 


pper. 
lently 
The principal revenue of both the high and the low L. 
moſin conſiſts in the commerce of cattle; eſpecially hy, 
cattle and horſes, Limoges is the chief city, which ;; 
ſituated on the river Vienne, and has a manuſaQure df 
bays, wherein are yearly made to the amount of 1305 


Wines are the principal and moft important commerce 
Angoumois, whereof the beſt are the produce of Cogniie; 
the red being fold in Lmoſin and Poictou, and the whit 
burnt for brandy. A. 

The ſale of Cogniac brandics varies according to the gr. 


for the French garriſons, and the armies in Flanders ani 
Germany; in time of peace their ſale is greater, the Eng- 
liſh and Daniſh ſhips taking them in at Charente above 


the duty on them at Charente is of ſome prejudice to tis 
commerce. | | $0 

Saffron, next to wine and brandy, is a great article in - 
the commerce of Angoumois, vaſt exports being mate 
thereof for Lyons and Germany; from whence it is ſent 
to Pruſſia and other northern countries. 8 
Angouleſme, the chief city, beſides the trade of wine, 
brandy, ſaffron, and paper, has alſo a ſmall manufacture 
of ſerges and ſtamines: there being annually made 450 


An account of the brandies throughout the diſtrict of Cognir. 


there are collected 200,000 bariques, or barrels of wine 
fit for burning, which make 50,000 hogſheads, pro- 
ductive of 13.400 pipes of brandy of three bariques. 

There are years when wines are weak; and, in ſuch caſe; 
ſix barrels of wine are required to make one of brandy: 
a barrel of brandy being ſeldom made out of four barrels 


Cogniac brandy is ſuperior to, and more in efteem, than 
all others; it being computed that foreigners take away 
yearly of it between 24 and 27 thouſand barrels. _ 
Each barique of brandy pays at the office of Charente, 


yearly exported 27,000 bariques of brandy, the fole dut) 


Of the commerce of Poictou. 


The principal commodities of this province are- com; 
wine, cheſnuts, hemp, and ſalt. It is ſituated, for the 


| moſt part, on the ſea, which ſituation; and the lever: 


ports its enjoys, might ſeem to put it in -a fourilbiog 
condition for trade ; however, it is one of the. moſt in- 
confiderable in the kingdom, either for an exterior ot in- 
terior commerce. 5 W 
Poictiers is the capital city, which is one of the largeſt in 

b . . 2 e N the 
the kingdom, being ſituated on an eminence, near wr 
little river Clain, 70 m. N. E. of Rochelle: it das . 


nufactures of ſtamines, camblets, ferges, crapes, * 


n 
ws 
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caps, and ſhammy leather: The other. manufactures in 


the ſeveral towns of this province: are much of. the fame 
nature, but of no great conſideration. , 


9 


e under their 


- 


The commerce of Aunis and Xaintonge, ar 


reſpective port towns, .. che ant, Roc belle, Brouage, and 


Tonndi- Charente, in the maritime ſtate of this kingdom. 
Of the commerce of Orleans and its daiftrift. 


| The greateſt commerce of the diſtrict of Orleans, with 


© « 


thoſe of Blois and Beaugency, conſiſts in wines. and 


brandy, which are either ſold at Paris, or to the Engliſh 
and Dutch when the vineyards in the, neighbourhood. of 
- Nantz, and the iſland of Rhe, are deficient. Lis thought 


4 
” 


that one year with another, Orleandlis might afford a 


hundred thouſand hogſheads of wine, and Blois | and 
© Beaugency about the ſame quantity. 18520 1 vt 


The town of Orleans is properly the ſtaple of all the 
commodities tranſported by the Loire, on which it is ſi- 
tuated, either in going up or coming down. 55 

The Loire, in deſcending, procures for it the merchan- 


dizes of Provence, Languedoc, Lyonnois, Bourbonnois, 


Nivernois, and Berry ; together with thoſe imported into 


France in the Mediterranean ; and the fame river, in 
the paſſage up, brings to it the merchandiſes of the ocean, 


with thoſe of Britany, Anjou, Poictou, and Touraine. 
The manufactures of Orleans are of no great reputation; 


however, a pretty briſk trade of linen and woollen cloths, 
ſerges, bays, ſtockings, ſhammy leather, hats, and caps, 


is driven on there, by the dealers of moſt of the towns in 
its diſtrict, who bring their reſpective manufactures there, 


and find a conſiderable vent for them. 
The ſaffron which is gathered at Boiſne, and Boiſcom- 


mun, in Gatinois, forms alſo a conſiderable commerce 


in this diſtri& : and there are likewiſe iron mines, which 
keep ſeveral forges employed. _ ab 5 

Of the commerce of Louraine, Anjou, Maine, and Perche. 
The principal, manufactures eſtabliſhed in this fruitful and 
agreeable part of France, are thoſe of ſilk, ſome woollen 
cloths, and leather. . „ 
The two laſt are inconſiderable ; but the ſilk manufacture 


at Tours, the chief city, is not inferior, as the French 


ſay, to any ſoreign manufacture; not even to thoſe of 
Venice; Genoa, Florence, and Lucca. N 


Tis pretended that the firſt calendar eſtabliſhed in France 
for watering tabbies, and other filk ſtuffs, was introduced 
there by one Chomey, who brought the invention from 


Italy. Coen) Fs 


The commerce of Anjou conſiſts almoſt entirely of wine, 
flax, and hemp, of which two laſt ſeveral cloths are made; 


mines of coal and iron, bleaching of wax and linens, re- 


fining of ſugar, and ſalt-petre, iron forges, and glaſs- 
Houſes ; laſtly, ſtamines and druggets of all kinds. 
The principal commerce of Maine conſiſts in flax and 
hemp, of which great parcels of linens are made; being 
ſold moſtly at St. Maloes, for the conſumption of Spain. 
Mans, the chief city, has a manufacture of double ſtamine 
and camblets, wherein are annually made to the amount 


of 2500 pieces, which are chiefly ſold at Paris. 


— 


The manufactures and trade of Perche are much of the | 4 
ſame nature with thoſe of Maine. 


* 1 


O the commerce of Berry, Moulins, and Auvergne. 
The chief trade of Berry conſiſts in ſheep, wool, grain, 


iron-mines, hemp, walnut-oil, wine, and wood; but the 
want of navigablerivers renders this traffic leſs conſiderable 


than it might be. | | 


In the diſtri of Moulins there are forges and founderies 


for cannon, anchors, and other large iron works; beſides 
manufaCtures of earthen-ware, glaſs, enamel, hard- ware, 
tapeſtry and cloths.” "The natural productions conſiſt in 
wine, hemp, iron, coal, © cattle, fiſh, | and cheſautts. 
Auvergne is uſually divided into the upper and lower, 
being chiefly remarkable for its paper, whereof great 


parcels are ſent to Paris, Holland, and England, for 
Sf , 


. 


their moſt beautiful impreſſions of books 


Clermont, its chief city, tho not ſituated upon any | na- 
vigable river, is, notwithſtanding, the ſtaple of the greater 
— the commerce that is carried on from the lower 


* 


anguedoc and Provence to Paris. 


ticles of their reſpetive port-towns, 


Normandy and Britany, ſee their commerce under the ar- 
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: * commerce e, Burgundy, Franche-comté, and 
uphine. Teng e e 
Generally ſpeaking the wines of Burgundy, and eſpecially 
thoſe of Dijon, Nuis, Beaune, Pomarre, Chaſlagne, 
Macon, Tonnete, and Auxerre, make its greateſt com- 
merce; not ſo much for the quantity thereof,” as their 
excellent quality, which has raiſed their reputation all 
over Eufo ße. 4 n 
As for its manufactures, one year with another, there are 
between 12 and 13000 pieces of ſtuffs made: there are 
alſo thirty-two forges in the province, beſides eight ma- 
nufactures for paper. | | & 
Wheat, oats, and other grain, mines of iron, ſalt-petre, 
wood, falt, horſes, horned cattle, butter, and cheeſe, 
are the chief commodities of Franche-comte. The 
value of the ſalt-petre manufactured in this diſtrict, might 
amount one year with another to about 38,000 J. ſter- 
ling: the ſalt got out of two pits, on a mountain called 
the golden mountain upon account of its containing this 
rich treaſure," brings in a yearly revenue to the King of 
upwards of 18,000 l. ſterling. | | 
IT he province of Davphine, being partly mountainous and 
partly a plain, the productions of the foil and the com- 
merce, anſwer this diverſity of ſituation. 2 
The mountains produce fir, and other trees, fit for 
building ſhips ; beſides ſeveral metals and minerals, ſuch 
© as copper, lead, iron. vitriol, copperas, coal, and ſalt- 
petre. The manufacture of all theſe different metals and 
minerals being diffuſed throughout the whole province. 
As to the plains, they produce hemp, and grain; and 
the inhabitants plant mulberry- trees for the feeding of 
ſilk- worms. Eg CR, ”— 
Grenoble, the chief town, is the place where moſt of the 
manufactures of this province are eſtabliſhed, which con- 
fiſt in working the above-mentioned metals and minerals, 
as alſo in making woollen ſtuffs, linen-cloths, ſilks, and 
a." ek. n 
For the trade of Provence, fee it under the article of its 
JJ... OR en RAIN 
Of ibe commerce "of Languedoc, and its two diſtricts 
© Toulouſe, and Montpellier. W 
Ihe commodities of the produce of this country are ſalt, 
- oils, dry fruits, cheſnuts, and wines of ſeveral colours, 
ſorts, and qualities, exported to Italy, England, the north, 
Cow 4688 Germany, and ſometimes for the coaſts of 
The woollen manufactures eſtabliſhed in the two diſtricts 
of Languedoc, are thoſe of cloths, druggets, ſerges, ra- 
tines, and bays; whereof the greater part is deſigned for 


the Levant; and the reſt for Switzerland, Germany, and 
: ſeveral provinces of France. e Ta Ade 
In the filk manufactures eſtabliſhed at Toulouſe, Mont- 
pellier, Niſmes, and Allay, there are wrought taffetas, 
tabbies, crapes, ferandines, with ſome brocades and da- 
maſks, which conſume, one year with another, 12 or 15 
hundred quintals. . 
In Languedoc are alſo cultivated great quantities gf paſtel, 
and ſaffron : the ſcarlet grain is found in the Wood of 
 Grammont, and turnſol in the dioceſe of Niſmes. 
The verdigreaſe made at Montpellier, and eryſtal of tar- 
ttanr prepated at Aniane, are in great reputation. in foreign 
6 countries. FETCH HEM e pe wh "op e 
There are ſome mines in this country of iron and tin; 
jet is alſo found there; and the diſtrict of Montpellier hass 
a very conſiderable manufacture of has. 
f the commerce of the Lower Navarre and Bearn. 
I Bearn is but indifferently fertile, the lower Navarre is 
lleſs fo; and therefore their chief commerce muſt be i 


: : 


. 


© owing to the induſtry of the inhabitants. 1 
Ihe valleys of Baretons, Aſpe, and Oſſant, produce fir- 
trees for the King's ſhips: they have ald mies of lead, 
copper, and iron, which keep in action ſeyeral forges and 
„ c FT 4” 
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theſe metals manufactured or "untmanata@tured, fending 
them to Arragon, and other frontier places 0 Spain.” ; 


The wines of Morlac atg in ſuch gr that they 
The wool of theſe provinces is good, and paſſes for Spaniſh 
e . , wool; 


Phe jnhaditaits of Oleron, Who Ars alt really, bah up 
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wool; of which the French dealers purchaſe the finer 
ſort, and ſend it into the other provinces of France, 
Commerce of the three biſhoprics. WE 
Under this denomination are comprehended Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, three epiſcopal and imperial towns, placed 
under the protection of France in 35 52, and afterwa 
fully ceded to the French by the treaty of Weſtphalia. 
Wines, timber, grain, ſalt, leather, cheeſe, fruits, 
confects, brandy, linen, and ſeveral woollen manufac- 
tures, make the interior commerce of the three biſhop- 
rics. | 
The imported commodities are horſes, cattle, carpenters 
timber, planks, furs, iron, butter, cheeſe, rape-ſeed, 
French and Dutch cloths, and various other articles of 
' merchandiſe; of which a part are conſumed in the country; 
the other paſs into the neighbouring provinces, and even 
into Holland, by the Meuſe. The beſt woollen manu- 
factures are eſtabliſhed at Metz, and in its neighbourhood, _ 
conſiſting chiefly of rateens of all ſorts, ſtuffs for women's 
apparel, a kind of frize for the peaſants, and ſome drug- 
gets and ſtamines; but the manufaCtures of Toul and 
Verdun are inconſiderable. 1 at} 
The chief commerce of theſe three biſhoprics paſſes thro' 
the hands of the Jews; but that of horſes, in war-time, 
is the moſt conſiderable. _ | a 
Commerce of Alſace. 10 | 
The indolence of the inhabitants of this province has given 
up to ſtrangers the greater part of its commerce; who 
bring there the commodities that are wanted, and export 
rreat quantities of thoſe it produces. | 
his commerce extends itſelf, on one fide, into the in- 
terior part of Germany, towards the Upper Rhine ; and, 
on the other ſide, into all the countries ſituated from 
Straſburg to the mouth of the river. | | 
The foreign commerce of Straſburg, the capital of the 
Lower Alſace, conſiſts in tobacco, brandy, hemp, ſome 
dying ſtuffs, leather, tallow, and wood. | 
The manufactures of this city are tapeſtries, blankets, 
fuſtians, and ſome cloths of hemp and flax. ID 
The commerce of the reſt of the province conſifts in 
wood of the Lower Alſace, wine of the Upper Alſace, 
brandy, vinegar, corn, hogs, tobacco, ſaffron, turpen- 
tine, hemp, flax, tartar, tallow, gun-powder, cheſnuts, 
prunes, and other fruits; with all ſorts of legumes and 
plants, as onions, cabbages, poppy, anife, and fennel. 
The commerce of all theſe particulars, eſpecially corn, is 
cConſiderable in France and Holland; the other commodi- 


ties being moſtly bought up by the Germans and Switzers. 


The manufactures of Alſace are inconſiderable, buckram 
and canvas excepted; of which the greateſt part are ex - 


ported for England, Holland, and Germany. Beſides, 
the Upper Alſace has ſeveral mines of ſilver, copper, iron, 


and lead: the filver mine of Guramain produces annually 
about 1600 lb. of purified metal; that of copper, or rather 
that of ſilver, which affords alſo copper, upwards of 
24,000 lb. weight. . | ACS 
8 Commerce 4 Ronen: onions Et: 
Wool, iron, and oil of olives, make the principal com- 
mere e,, „ | 
Of the oils, one year with another, are exported to the 


value of about 300,000 liyres, or about 12,000], ſterling. 
The reſt of the commerce conſiſts in corn, and large and 


ſſmmall cattle. „ 5 
Te manufactures are inconſiderable; being moſily con- 

fined to ſome blankets, and coarſe linens. 
Maritime places of trade. 


= . 


; The principal ſea: port towas of France, to begin with 


thoſe of Picardy, are St. Vallery, Calais, and Boulogne. 
St. Vallery is a town, ſituated at the mouth of the river 
Somme; being of difficult acceſs, upon account of the 


banks that run more than a league into the ſea, and ſhift 


with the winds. $244 > PP 
T he port of St. Vallery has particular advantages, for the 


Dutch trade; becauſe a ſhip with a favourable wind, may 


arrive there from Holland in 24 hours, and the merchan- 
diſe wherewith this ſhip is freighted is capable of being 


tranſported to Amiens in. two days and a half, and even in 


three days to Paris; being a conveniency. of which Havre 


The 


a butter and hides from England, and beef fem ll 
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When the exportation of corn is perwirted in Franc 


great quantities are exported from St. Vallery but 2 


commerce is not always open, the commodities ſent uſual 
to foreign countries are ſail- cloths, woollen ſtuffz, * 
wool and filk manufactured at Amiens and Beavis 
Champagne and Burgundy wines, indigo of the French 
American iſlands, ſaffron of Gatinois, ſeveral. ſilk-ſtuffz 
and other manufactures, eſpecially from Lyons J laſtly 
ſalt herrings and mack att. 
Of theſe various commodities, ſome are for Spain and 
Portugal, as the cloths and ſtuffs of Picardy; others for 
England and Holland, as wines, ſilks, indigo, and ſaf. 
91 * others for Artois, Flanders, and Paris, 23 
ſalt· fſſn. | Ro Wh 


The commodities imported by foreign. ſhips to St. Vi. 


lery, conſiſt in common aſhes of Denmark, for bleaching; 
pot- aſhes of Holland, for the manufacture of ſoap; train. 
oil, Spaniſh wool, and wool from the Baltic Campech 


wood, Brazil, and yellow wood, for dying; ſalt cod and 


herrings, of the Dutch fiſhery, or at leaſt thoſe which 
paſs for ſuch; Dutch cheeſe ; white and black Hamburg 
iron, Swediſh iron, and Hungary ſteel; whale fins; plank; 
from the north; tools for artificers of various kinds, dry 

and groceries ; Dutch cloths and camblets ; Engliſh 4 
Iriſh tallow and butter; coal, lead, tin, copperas, alum, 


and Alicant ſoap ; Dutch braſs, hard-ware, and horn r 


combs and lanthorns ; all theſe foreign commodities je. 
ing imported to St, Vallery by the Engliſh, Dutch, Swetg, 
and Hamburghers. W 

port of St. Vallery is one of the two ports cf 
France, fixed by ſeveral arrets of the King's counci, 
eſpecially by thoſe of the 8th November i687, and 3 
July 1692, for the importation of various commodites 
and manufaQures from Spain, England, and Holla, 
eſpecially for foreign cloths ; as Dutch camblets of il 


| kinds, and all other camblets of foreign manufacture; 
. woollen cloths of all forts and colours; including rateem 
of all kinds, ferges, bays, blanketing, half-cloths, fuk 
of wool and hair; ſtuffs mixed with wool, filk, thread, 
hair, cotton; flannels, and frizes of all kinds, drugs, ad 
groceries, wax and ſugar excepted : but it ſhould be- 
| ſerved, that it was after the years 1687 and 1692, tht 


the port of St. Vallery was added to the other port of 


the kingdom, which had already been ſpecified for the 
entry of the ſaid groceries and drugs, _ 
There is at St. Vallery, as well as at Calais, a King'sin- 


ſpector for foreign manufaQures. 


Calais, a town of Picardy, in the county of Oye, is ſituated 


22 miles E. of Dover, and 140 N. of Paris, between 


' Graveline and Boulogne; its port, with that of St. Va- 


lery, being the only places by which foreign draperies cin 
enter into the kingdom: fo that what has been ſaid of dt. 
Vallery, may ferve to give an idea of the trade of Cali. 


It is likewiſe one of the towns by which, purſuant to the 
ordonnance of the farms of 1687, drugs and groceties 


can enter France, either by ſea or land; the other being 
Rouen, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Lyons, and Marſeilles: 


1 


afterwards adden. Ro 
The ſituation of Calais, diſtant only from the Engliſh 


but St. Vallery, as appears from the foregoing article, va 


coaſt about 7 leagues, and where Dutch ſhips may u. 


rive in a few hours with a favourable wind, would be vel 
conmodious for the Engliſh and Dutch trade, had not ts 
port been very dangerous, and that moſtly thro neglet: 


However, propoſals were made for putting it in à con. 
dition to receive ſhips of greater burden, but without 


taking place, though the expence was confiderable- 


Calais has a communication up the country, by canals 


with Graveline, Ardres, St-Omer, Dunkirk, and feren! 

other parts of French Franders and Axtois z Which makes 
the carriage of French and foreign merchandiſe that 
arrive there very eaſy even to Ghent, and the other pw 
cipal towns of the Auſtrian Netherlands. bs: 


The difficulties found in, entering the port of Sl bot 


fructed for ſalt; wines, and brandies, are brougþt-thet 
in French ſhips, from Bourdeaux, Rochelle, and Nan 
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- which are afterwards diſtributed by the canals into Artois, 


French Flanders. | a e 
* this commerce is inconſiderable, compared to the 
clandeſtine traffic the merchants of Calais carry on with 
the Engliſh, either bringing to them woollen ſtuffs of a 
French manufacture, cambrics, gold lace, and ſeveral 
manufaQures from Lyons z or, by the ſame means, bring- 
ing back Engliſh wool, and other commodities. .  .,, 
Boulogne, the capital of the Boulonois, is ſituated 16 miles 

8. W. of Calais. The port of this town is ſmall, and of 


_ difficult acceſs, the water riſing there ſcarce to ſeven feet 


in the higheſt ſea, There is only one place within can- 
non- ſhot, to the ſouth · eaſt of the new tower, that ſhips 
any way conſiderable can be ſecure; and it is there alſo 
that veſſels weigh anchor in low water, till the flood 
brings them into the harbour... 
Its exterior commerce conſiſts chiefly in ſalt, white wine, 
and brandy, brought there from Bourdeaux, Rochelle, 
and Nantz ; as alſo in Iriſh butter; but, of all together, 
what is only neceſſary. for the conſumption of the 
country. NN 95 


Its interior commerce is, for the moſt part, the produce of 


its different fiſheries ; and, among others, that of ſalt her- 
ring and ſalt mackarel. It is computed, that the ſale of 
both theſe kind of fiſh, comprehending thoſe pickled at St. 
Vallery, but not in ſuch quantities as at Boulogne, 1 2 
one year with another, amount to about 18,000], ſter- 


ling, which fiſh are bought up -for Flanders, Paris, and 


Artois. HED EWA e eee ee | | 
This place is a kind of aſylum for Engliſh bankrupts. 
There is a free fair held yearly at Boulogne, commencing 
the Sth of November, and continuing to the 27th. 
Normandy. The' port towns of Normandy are, Dieppe, 
Havre - de-Grace, Harfleur, Cherburg, and Honfleur. 
Diepe is a conſiderable mercantile town; its inhabitants car- 
rying on a-good trade, either in different works of their 
own manufacture, or the commodities that come to them 
from abroad upon their own battoms, or thoſe of fo- 
reigners ; or, laſtly, in their freſh and ſalt fiſh, which em- 
"ploy a great number of hands and ſhips © 
The ſale of its commodities is not only at Paris, and the 
principal towns of France, but alſo throughout ſeveral 
other parts of Europe, and America, where it ſends con- 
ſiderable cargoes, 1 524 | 


» 


Spice is likewiſe a great article of its commerce, which 


the Dutch import there in vaſt quantities ; and for which 
the town of Diepe ſerves as a ſtaple, to be from thence 
diſtributed into the neighbouring provinces, and eſpe- 
cially to Paris. > LL Torres 
Havre: de- Grace is a ſmall fortified town, ſituated in a flat 
country at the mouth of the river Seine, 14 or 15 leagues 
north-weſt of Rouen, and as many north-eaſt of Caen. 
Itis almoſt of a ſquare figure, divided into two parts by the 
port, ſurrounded by a wall and other works, and de- 


fended by a citadel; of uu conſequence on account of 
of the Seine, its harbour, and 


its ſituation at the mou 
foreign trade, being looked upon as one of the keys of 


the kingdom: the French uſed to arm out their priva- and to the value of about 50001. in coarſe cloths, pe- 


neſtons, and frizes; the return being in cloths of Laval, 


teers and ſmall ſquadrons from this place, which occa- 


ſioned its being bombarded by the confederate fleet in 1694. 


#Harfleur. This town is in the county of Caux, at the 
mouth of the river Seine; its principal commerce con- 

ſiſts in corn and hemp; its bleach- yards are alſo in great 
to be whitened. e,, Fotos: 
There is a great concourſe of merchants to its two free 
fairs; one of which is held on St. Martin's in ſummer, 
and the other on St. Martin's in winter. 
Cherburg is ſituated on a bay of the ſea; 15 leagues north 
of Coutance. It is a ſmall ſea-port, and fortified b 
Lewis XIV. who ordered the works to be demoliſhed in 


_ eſteem, where moſt of the Norman cloths are brought 


the year 1689; and this was one of the laſt towns the 


Engliſh poſſeſſed in . | 
Horfleur is ſituated on the weſt bank of the river $cine, 


near its mouth, three leagues ſouth-weſt of Havre de- 


Grace, and 16 weſt of Rouen: the late King endea- 
voured to improve it, by making a baſon fit to receive 
ſhipping, and al 


r 


St. Malo. 


for Hollan 


e key about it. At this town, which 


is ſuppoſed to contain about 12, ooo ſouls, the ſalt brought ſuant to the advice 5 


from the bay of Brouage is unloaded, and diſtributed to 
all the towns on the Seine. 115 | 

To theſe may be added, Rouen, the metropolis of Nor- 
mandy, and center of all the trade on that fide of France; 


its principal commerce conſiſting in all kinds of woollen 


cloths, ſerges, tapeſtries, linen cloths, tanned hides, 
hats, combs, paper,, playing. cards, corn, cyder, cattle, 


hemp, flax, and the different fiſheries carried on at 


Diepe, Honfleur, Havre, and other places. One year 
with another, $000 bales of wool are imported to Rouen; 


one half of which are Spaniſh wools of different qualities, 


and the other French wool, called common wool. 


Britany. The principal port · towns of Britany are St. Ma- 


lo, Morlaix, Breſt, Conquet, Coveron, Port Louis, 
Avray, and Nantz. 

The greateſt commerce the merchants of St. 
Mo carry on in Europe, is that with England, Holland, 
and Spain: but they alſo ſend ſhips to the north ſea and 


the Baltic. 


The commerce of St. Malo in America, comprehends 
the cod-fiſhery, the furniſhing of the French colonies 
with proviſions, and ſometimes the South - ſea trade: but 
this trade, for the general part, is contraband, and ſubject 
to conſiderable riſks. | Tp 
The commerce upon the African coaſts is not leſs danger- 
ous; and as all theſe coaſts, in a manner, are compre- 
hended in the conceſſion of various trading companies, the 
traders of St. Malo ſend there only ſome interlopers, 
though in danger of being taken up by the companies to 
whom the excluſive trade thereof belongs. g 

Laſtly, the Aſiatic ſeas have ſeen alſo ſhips from St. Ma- 
lo, ſince the diviſion made between the French Eaſt In- 
dia company and the merchants of this town, of a ſhare 
of the returns, purſuant to a ſtipulation between both 
parties. | 


The trade of St. Malo employs yearly about 100 Engliſh 
. veſſels, hetween 20 and 100 tons; the ports from 
. whence they come being London, Lynn, Yarmouth, 
Southampton, Weymouth, Exeter, Plymouth, Briſtol, 


and the ports of the coaſts of Cornwal. 
From Briſtol are brought coals and lead; the return be- 


ing in linens, ſoap, honey, and a great quantity of oil. 
The ports on the coaſt of Ca 
Coal, and ſome barrels of white herring. The Engliſh 
have 30 or 40 veſſels, of between 20 and 30 tons, for this 
trade; the return being in cloths of the manufacture of 
Falle, Languenau, Vilve, Fougeres, Pontorſon, Noyalles, 
and Quintin; ſoap, oil, wine, brandy, undreſſed calf and 
goat · ſkins, honey, and quills. ety „ 
6 3 Plymouth, Southampton, and Weymouth, trade 
in the ſame manner as the ports on the coaſts of Corn- 
z.... $00 WBESL: £4 | . 
Lynn and Yarmouth fend to St. Malo lead, coals, lin- 


Cornwal ſupply them wich tin, 


ſeed, and herrings; receiving in exchange, wine, brandy, 


and linens; which trade employs four veſſels of 40 or 
% WO.” © 155 85 


ly, London ſends there lead, copperas, - nut-gall, | 


Rouen, Quiatin, Halle, Vilve, Pontorſon, and Noyalles, 


with ſoap, oll, and Bourdeaux wine; this trade employ- 


* 


ing between 20 and 25 veſlels, from 20 to 100 tons. 


St. Malo has not ſo conſiderabl 


a trade with the Dutch 


as with the Engliſh; the Dutch ſhips that come there 

pyearly ſcarce exceeding the number of 25 or 30. Their 

Cargo conſiſts. chiefly in planks, maſts, cordage, hemp, 

_ train-oil, whale fins, cheeſe, herrings, and ſpice ; their 

_ returns being in honey, ſoap, Genoeſe and Provence oil, 

| pi the Dutch often take on their own account, or 
w 


ich the. ne of St. Malo freight their veſſels with 
The commerce to Spain is very rich, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable the merchants of Malo have on their own bot- 


...toms.. The number of veſſels they ſend there is not cer- 
. tain, depending moſtly. on the.;exigency of Spain, or the 
Indies for French .cammoditics: however, 85 uſually 
employ in this trade to the amount of; 15 frigates. | 
e pur- 


The time of thedeparture of theſe yeſlels is x 


Seeds and flota 
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Caſtors, Lyons and Tours ſatin, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, 
woollen ſtuffs of Amiens, Rheims, and other manufac- 
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for Spaniſh America. The merchandiſe they freight their 


ſhips with, are cloths of all kinds, both linen and woollen, 


tures of the kingdom, Their returns are, for the moſt 
part, in gold and ſilver; allo in leather, cochineal, and 
indigo; Campechy wood, and Spaniſh wool. Theſe te- 
turns arrive not at St. Malo till 18 months, or two 


years, from the time of their departure for Cadiz : but 


they are always extremely rich, being ſcarce ever leſs 
than 230, ooo l. ſterling, and ſometimes amounting to 


double that ſum, 


Next to the commerce of Spin, the cod-fiſhery at New- 


foundland is one of the moſt conſiderable carried on by 


the merchants of St. Malo. The fiſhery of Chapeau rouge 
employs 15 or 20 ſhips, from 100 to 300 tons; that of 


the Petit Nord 40 or 50; and that of the Grand Bank 


much leſs than the two others. 


To what has been ſaid may be added, that St. Malo 
drives a conſiderable trade with Nantz, in war-time, by 
the prizcs the privateers bring in there; as alſo in time of 


peace by the returns of ſeveral veſſels belonging to St. 
Malo, that are employed in the cod-fiſhery ; and, after 


having ſold their fiſh up the Streights, or in Italy, unload at 


Nantz the commodities they got in exchange, as Roman. 


alum, Genoeſe oil, coffee, Parmeſan cheeſe, Levantine 
drugs, wine, ſoap, ſolder of Alicant, wine, and raiſins 


of Malaga, ſoap, ſulphur, and other commodities of 


Spain, Italy, and Provence. It is alſo the ſame com- 
modities that the ſhips of St. Malo bring to Havre, from 
whence they are ſent to Rouen and Paris. 


orlaix is famous for its great commerce of linen cloth, 


though not ſo remarkable as formerly ; the Engliſh being 


accuſtomed to take from them, one year with another, 
to the value of about 175,000 l. ſterling; but the long 
wars of Lewis XIV. obliged them to eſtabliſh manufac- 
tures among themſelves, or ſubſtitute, in the place of 
theſe cloths, thoſe of Holland and Hamburg, which are 
much dearer, and perhaps not ſo good. Next to the 
Engliſh, the traders of Morlaix ſent moſt of their linens, 
among other commodities, to Spain : great parcels of them 
are alſo ſent to Paris, and other towns of the kingdom. 


The Engliſh give, in part of payment, for the cloths they 


have from them, lead, tin, and coal; the ſurplus being 


paid in bills of exchange on London, Paris, Rouen, and 
other places. E BTL r 


Theſe cloths, though denominated from Morlaix, are not 
manufactured there; the inhabitants enjoying the prtvi- 


lege of purchaſing them at the firſt hand from the wea- 


vers and dealers of the biſhopric of Leon; upon account 
of which privilege, all others muſt have them from an in- 
habitant of Morlaix ; where the commerce of thread is 
alſo very conſiderable, A | 


Bre/t is ſituated on an eminence, to the north-fide of a fine 


. phraſe of the French writers, is the fineſt in the world; 
_ feeming to have forgot that much finer of their own at 


bay, called Breſt or Cameret bay. The harbour, in the 


Toulon ; for their largeſt ſhips are always built and laid 
up at Toulon, becaufe Breſt will not eafily admit of 


ſhips of that bulk. They have indeed a great number of 


men of war at Breft, but not one of the firſt rate, the 


entrance of the harhour being either too rocky, or too 
| ſhallow, to admit them; which is however a ſecurity 


againſt the fleet of an enemy. The town and entrance 


ok the harbour are fortified as well as the nature of the 


4 


ground will allow; and the port, it is ſaid, will contain 


500 ſail of ſhips. The yards and magazines here are ſo 
conſiderable, if credit is given to French writers, that they 


can equip out 20 ſail of men of war from this port; but 
they muſt certainly mean of the leſſer fort, from what 
has been hinted already. Their ſmall ſquadrons, and 
privateers, which ſheltered themſelves here, were ex- 
tremely troubleſome to the Engliſh merchant-men in the 


late wars; for which, and other reaſons, it was thought 


proper by the confederates, to make a deſcent here in 
1694, in order to have taken the town, and deſtroyed 
their ſhipping ; but the attempt miſcarried, having been 
ſo long diſcovered before the Engliſh fleet ſailed from the ir 


ports, that the Britiſh government had intelligence that 
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the deſign was betrayed; and yet were ſo "OR 6 


proceed in the expedition, to the no ſmall Jed and qgir. 


and batteries of guns planted on the ſea-ſhore, 'w 


grace of their fleet and forces: for there was an arm 
more numerous than themſelves ready to receive them 
: 3 


* 


on , ; here-ever 
there was any poſlibility of landing. Here the brave 


Talmaſh, who commanded the land- forces, received his 
mortal wound, as he was about diſembarking the 6:6 
600 men, who were moſt-of them killed, wounded, or 
made priſoners, the tide leaving the boats they were in 
upon the ſand. It was a brave and wiſe attempt of the 
Engliſh, to endeavour the deſtruction of the French 


ſhipping, and the only two harbours they have of any ] 


conſequence, Breſt and Toulon, though neither of theſe 
enterpriſes ſucceeded according to expectation; for as the 
French, in one reign, increaſed their royal navy to ſuch 
a degree, as to diſpute the empire of the ſea with the 
united fleets of England and Holland more than once 
what may not the Engliſh dread, if they ſhould ſee au- 
other enterpriſing monarch at their head ?.. | 


Conguet, is a little port-town, in the moſt weſterly part of 


Britany, near the entrance of the bay of Breſt; the ſea 
between which, and the iſles of Uſhant, has obtained the 
name of Conquet road. BNET. JIE 
The pilchard fiſhery conſtitutes the principal trade of this 
place, which the inhabitants, and thoſe of Breſt, with 
Port Lewis, Belleifle, and Audierne, ſend in great quan- 
tities to Spain, Portugal, Provence, and all the port 
towns of the Mediterranean, ſalting yearly ſeveral thoy- 
ſands of 'caſks. $0 ee 


Port Lewis. The ſituation of Port Lewis is very advanta- 


| Nants, or Nantz. 


| ſeamen of the neighbourhood. 


geous for trade; but this trade is inconſiderable, and re. 


duced to almoſt the pilchard fiſhery, which employs, in 
the ſummer-ſeaſon, upwards of 300 loops, and all the 
Port Lewis, one year with another, makes 4000 barrel 
of pilchards, each barrel conſiſting of nine or ten thou- 
ſand fiſh, which are ſold for about 11. 16 8. 64. the 


barrel. | | 


weren. A large village, with a ſmall port, three leagus 
from Nantz. The brandy made of their white wines i 
the beſt of all Britany ; and there is a conſiderable fiſher 


here, as well as at Auray, a ſmall port, half a league 


below it; where the firſt ſhads that enter the river Loire 
are caught: [$95 4 5 


Auray. A ſmall port, but very commodious; upon 2. 


count of the ſecurity the largeſt ſhips can be in there. 
Its trade is chiefly with the Spaniards, to whom its mer- 
chants ſend their fiſh, ox-hides, butter, and other com- 
modities of the province; their returns conſiſting in wines, 
dry fruits, and particularly in Biſcay iron. 

There is ſcarce a town in France bettet 
ſituated for commerce than Nantz. The ſea. opens 3 


communication for it with all the nations in the world; 


and the Loire makes it penetrate into the richeſt provin- 


ces of the kingdom, even to Paris, by canals that commu 


nicate with the Seine. | 15 44 art 
It is true, Nantz is not ſituated upon the ea z but the 


road for ſhips at Pimbeuf, only eight leagues diſtance, 


where the largeſt ſhips can anchor with ſafety, and the 


; facility wherewith, veſſels of 50 or 60 tons, can get up 


the river, give it the commodiouſneſs of the beſt mu- 


time towns. 


The diſtrick of Nantz comprehends Pimbeuf, Bourne, 


Pornie, Croific, and Pouligen. About 50 ſmips are 
yearly employed in this diſtrict for the trade of the Ame- 
rican colonies, 25 or 30 for Martinico, 8 or 10 for 
Guardeloupe, 1 or 2 for the turtle fiſhery, as many for 
Cayenne, and 8 or 10 for the coaſt of St. Domingo. 


The following is @ computation of the merchandiſe inge 
_ yearly by the ſhips of Nantz into France, from ibi French 


American colonies. _ „„ 
Of unprepared ſugar, ſix millions of pounds weight. 
Molaſſes four hundred thouſand lb. e 5 14; 
White lump ſugar from 3 to 5 hundred thouſand Ib. 
Cacao two hundred thoufand Ib. | 


% 


Ginger „about one hundred thouſand Ib. e 


4 heb 


g 4 
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adigog 150 thouſand ſb. or thereabouts. 

ty. am 10 thouſand lb. | 

| Tortoiſe-ſhell, n 5 and 6 thouſand Ib. 
thouſand Ib. PT 5 
A e employs upwards of 30 ſhips belonging 
to Nantz, from 70 to 300 tons; 15 of theſe ſhips are 
for green cod, and the reſt for dr. 
This cod is ſometimes ſold to the Spaniards and Portu- 


ueſe ; and the commodities in return, if at Liſbon, or 


o. are Brazil ſugar and tobacco, ſumac, and oil 
2 W at Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, Cadiz, Seville, or 
ſome ports of Catalonia and Galicia, beſides gold and fil- 
ver ſpecie, wool, oil, cotton, and cochineal. 
As to the north, Dutch, Engliſh, Iriſh, and Scotch trades, 
which are ſome of the moſt important at Nantz, the mer- 
chants there never carry it on upon their own account; 
theſe nations, eſpecially the Dutch, having agents upon 
the ſpot, to ſell their merchandiſe, and prepare cargoes 
for their return. | n 


State of the manufafures and commodities of the produce of 


Britany, which are yearly exported for the other provinces of 


the kingdom, and foreign countries, 


. : ' 


Cloths of all kinds, to the amount of 1 2,000,000 livres: 


White threads, raw, and coloured 1,000,000 
Paper = 1 5 200, ooo 
Woollen ſtuffs for the French iſlands | 

and 45000 
Honey and wax 8 5oo, ooo 
Butter Ido, ooo 
Horſes . ” = _. 1,000,000. 
Oxen 238 - 350, o 
Hogs — — | - 100,000 
Sheep — 3 40,00 
Corn 5 I0o, ooo 
Salt — 1 — 100,000 
Fiſh won TR EM 50,000 
Game — - 10,000. 
. „5 
Skins and leather STE IR ..... 60,000 
Wines and brandy for the French iſlands - 80,000 
Cordage and hemp = _ = 150,000 
Old linens and hase 20,090 
Wood for caſæs 8 15,000 
Wood for building and fire „ 230,000 
Iron for the anchors of ſhips 10,000 
Cards for playing % 11 5 n SEOOO 
Tallow - . 100,000 

Total - 16, 375, ooo livres, 


Or about 614,500 J. ſterling. 


„„ nt, i , 8 
The port - towns of the province or government of Aunis 
are Rochefort, Rochelle, Brouage, and Tonnai-Cha- 
repee | a 2 
Roch fort was but a little caſtle in 1665; when Lewis XIV. 
obſerving that the coaſts on the ocean were generally very 
dangerous, and of difficult acceſs, and that there was ſcarce 
2 road or port, except that of Breſt, where the royal navy 


* 


might ride with any ſecurity, ordered ſeveral places to be 


ſounded; whereby he diſcovered, that a good port might 


be made in the mouth of the river Charente, and that 

there was depth of water ſufficient in that river for the 

largeſt veſſels: accordingly he purchaſed the caſtle of 
Rochefort, and ordered the plan of a town to be traced 


out, of the bigneſs of Bourdeaux; where, having fur- 
rounded it with a wall, and other modern bortißemioh, 


he erected an arſenal and magazines, and gave all man- 


ner of encouragement to his ſubjects to build and ſettle 


there: ſo that it is now one of the fineſt towns, and the 
beſt provided to accommodate the roy 
upon the coaſt, except Breſt. and Port Lewis; the en- 


trance of the river, and th . ü 1 
veral forts, ” e port, being defended by ſe 


Rachelle. Th that render it inacceſſible to an enemy by ſea. 


e chief trade of this: town, is chiefly by ſea ; _* xels of brandy, and 7ooo muids, or 168,000 buſhels, of 


the productions of the countries that compole i 
Ke t that compoſe its ge; 
nerality being ſalt, wine, brandy, and Sing jr a 8 


al navy, of any 


— 


exported, leather, wax, and gold duſt ; that of Portugal 


* 


The ſhips it ſends abroad are uſually for the French Les: 
ward iſlands, that of Cayenne, for Canada, the coaſt of 
Guinea, the Azores, and Portugal: but, before the peace 
of Utrecht, ſhips were alſo ſent from thence to Hudſon's 
bay, and Nova Scotia. 3 5 | 
The cargo of the ſhips ſent to the French Leeward 


iſlands, conſiſts in all*hat is neceſſary for the cloathing 


and ſuſtenance of the inhabitants; as wine, brandy, corn, 
riſh beef, cloths, and all kinds of dry commodities. The 
goods for Canada are haberdaſliery, grocery, and Hatd 
wares. 

The returns from the Antilles conſiſt in ſugar, cocoa, ro- 
cou, ginger, caſſia, leather, Brazil wood, Campechy 
wood, citron wood, tortoiſe-ſhell, and ſeveral kinds of 
confeCts : belides, St. Domingo furniſhes cochineal, quin- 


quina, cocoa, vanille, pearls, cmeralds, and piaſtres ; 


but as theſe are conſequences of the captures made by 
the flybuſters, or freebooters, the proper commoditics 
may be deemed leather, tobacco, and wood for dying 


and inlaid work. 


Canada, and the northern colonies, afford green and dry 


cod, ſtock filh, ſalmon, falt cels, train-oil, maſts, and 


all kinds of furs; but theſe are only upon the Caſtor 
company's account. | 


Whatever is ſent from Rochelle for the French colonies; 


pays no duties of exportation; but what comes back, and 
all the commodities of any other deſtination, pay the du- 


ties of importation and exportation; as alſo the other du- 
ties. The number of ſhips the merchants of Rochelle 
employ in the commerce to the Leeward iſlands, is about 
50, from 88 to 150 tons. | 


In war-time, the Swedes and Danes freight their ſhips at 


Rochelle with wine and brandy; in time of peace, the 
Engliſh and Dutch do the fame ; to which they add paper, 
cloths, ſerges, ſyrups, indigo, and caſtor. 


Rochelle ſends alſo brandy into Normandy and Picardy, | 


E 


American colonies into Spain. | 
T he Rochelle trade to Africa brings in return for goods 


ſilks and ſtuffs to Portugal; and cocoa of the French 


gal, 


molaſſes, chocolate, citron bark, oranges, and Brazil to- 


bacco; England, lead, and tin; Ireland, ſalt beef, butter, 
tallow, and leather; Holland, ſpice, cheeſe, and train oil. 


The commerce of Africa, Spain, and Portugal, is upon 


no eſtabliſhed footing ; the Rochelle merchants content- 


ing themſelves to ſend their ſhipping there, as they ſee 
an occaſion ; but the Engliſh, the Dutch, and thoſe of 


the north, uſually ſend the ſhipping of their own coun- 


* 


tries to Rochelle. | 7 
The refining of ſugar at Rochelle is very conſiderable ; 


and this town would be one of the moſt flouriſhing places 
in the kingdom for commerce, had not its port and har- 


bour been ſtopped up with ſand, pebbles, ſtones, and other 
obſtructions to the entrance of .merchant-veſſels, which 
run great riſks, either at coming out or going in. | 


Brouage is a town of Xaintonge, ſix leagues from Rochelle, 
three from Rochefort, four from Tonnai-Charente, and 


| ſeven from Xaintes, ſituated upon a canal formed by the 
flowing and ebbing of the ſea, Its port was formerly 


pretty good; but the Prince of Condé, during the wars 
in France on account of religion, quite choaked up its 
entrance; ſince which time it has been impoſſible to ſet 
" the canal upon the ſame footing: however, ſhips of 
ſome burden enter there in high water, and are very 
ſecure. Rk AP 


- 


The principal object of the commerce of Brouage is the 


* 
* 


- 


 Tonnai-Charentt, is a village fituated a league from Rocke- 
fort, wherein is eſtabliſhed an office for the revenue; 


ſalt-marſhes that ſurround it on all 
yearly ſuch. quantities of falt, as to ſupply the whole king - 
dom, and all the northern countries. 8 5 


whoſe receipts, for the duties of wine, brandy, and alt, 


© amount yearly to about 36,0001. ſterling, upon account 


Load 


+ 
* 


of the great quantities exported from thence by foreigners. 


1 "4s 


It is computed, that, one year with another; 35, O00 bar- 


falt, are ſent out of Charente the brandy paying the 


duty of 15 liyres, 16 ſols, or about 12 8. 10 d. ſterling, 
"Ss g 7 Lg - uh 4N 1 NG. WL . wh per . 


* 


ſides; affording 
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per. barrel 3 and the ſalt is bought at about 12 livres, or 
9s. 83 d. ſterl. per muid, each muid containing 24 buſhels. 
N Guyenne, and Gaſcony. 
T he principal port-towns are Bourdeaux and Bayonne, 
Bourdeaux, is ſituated on the river Garonne, 9o miles S. of 
Rochelle, and 260 miles S. W. of Paris, being one of the 
largeſt and yicheſt cities of France, containing about 
20,000 inhabitants. It has three principal objects of 
trade; the vent of its own wine and brandy to foreigners, 
its exports for the French American” colonies, and its 
whale and cod fiſheries. 79 87 
The commerce of wine and brandy brings to Bourdeaux 
ſo many foreign veſſels, that there are uſually in its port, 
throughout the whole year, upwards of 100 ſkips ; and, 
in the time of its fairs, upwards of 150. | 
'T hoſe who ſend their ſhips to Bourdeaux for wine and 
brandy, are the Engliſh, Iriſh, Scotch, Dutch, Swedes, 
Danes, and other northern nations; but the Engliſh and 
Dutch buy up more than all the reſt together. | 
The Engliſh, one year with another, take away with 
them Coo tons of wine, and between 3 and 400 butts of 
| brandy; beſides vinegar, prunes, refin, turpentine, cheſ- 
nuts, walnut-timber, paper, cork, and honey. What 
they import'to Bourdeaux conſiſts in woollen ſtuffs, tin, 
lead, coal, white and red herrings, all kinds of leather, 


ſalt beef for the French Leeward iſlands, butter, cheeſe, 


tallow, and dying ſtuffs, But when the ballance of the 
merchandiſe is not equal, the Engliſh pay the ſurplus in 
bills of exchange on London and Paris. 

The wines the Dutch have from Bourdeaux amount, one 
year with another, to 50,000 tons, and the brandy to 10 
or 12,000 butts ; beſides vinegar, linſeed, ſyrup, and ſuch 
commodities as the Engliſh have from thence. 
they leave in exchange, are planks, maſts for ſhips, hemp, 
copper, and cheeſe ; the ballance being diſcharged either 
in ready money, or bills of exchange. | 
The Swedes and Danes import the ſame commodities 
with the Dutch, and their returns are much the ſame: 
however, each of theſe nations ſeldom take more than 3 


or 4000 tons of wine, and brandy in proportion; becaute 


they rely on the Dutch for ſupplying them with what they 
want, and as cheap as at the firſt hand, 

The commerce carried on at Bourdeaux with the French 

American colonies, employs 24 or 28 ſhips, from 50 to 

250 tons as, 2 or 3 for Quebec, 3 or 4 for Cayenne, 4 or 


5 for St. Domingo, and 12 or 15 for Martinico; the reſt 


being for the other Antilles. 5 

Their cargo conſiſts in wine, cloth, linen, hats, bard- 
ware, and tools for artiſans of all kinds; the return be- 
ing in ſugar, cotton, ginger, indigo, tortoiſe-ſhell, ro- 
cou, and cocoa. ws 


As for the whale and cod fiſheries, the merchants of Bour- 


deaux import a part for their own conſumption, and diſ- 
tribute the other in the different ports of Spain, Italy, and 
other places af Earope, ED 
There are two free fairs at Bourdeaux; the one on the 
firſt of March, the other on the 15th of October. 
Bayonne, is ſituated on the rivers Nive and Adour, 85 miles 


S. of Bourdeaux, and 360 S. W. of Paris; being the moſt 
conſiderable port on this coaſt next to Bourdeaux : the 


town is tolerably large and populous; and of great con- 
ſequence on account of its foreign trade, as alſo for being 
one of the ſtrongeſt frontier garriſons on the ſide of Spain: 
the harbour is likewiſe pretty goad, but of difficult en- 
trance. | 5 „ 2. 


To this town the Spaniards bring their wool, over the 
mountains, on mules, and take ſugars in return; and 


from Bayonne the Spaniſh wool is diſtributed to all the 
provinces of France, where there are woollen manufac- 
tures. Timber for ſhipping, as maſts and yards, are alſo 
brought down the rivers in floats from the Pyrenean 
mountains to Bayonne, and ſent from thence to Breſt and 
other ports, where the King's ſhips are built and repaired. 
The merchants of this town fit out ſhips alſo every year 
for the whale-fiſner) in Greenland, and pretend to have 


been the fiiſt who diſcovered, and were engaged, in this 


branch of trade. It is true, their neighbours the Biſ- 
cayners of Spain, were the firſt the Engliſh were ac- 
quainted with that followed the whale- fiſhery 3 and, on 


Thoſe. 
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account of their dexterity in that art, the Engliſh took ſe. 
veral of them into their ſervice, when they firſt "4 
bliſhed the whale-fiſhery in the Greenland ſeas; ſo hae, 
under the name of Biſcayners, it is Highly probable The 
mariners of Bayonne, and other ports on this coaſt, mi 8 
be included. But it appears they followed this empls 
ment in more fouthern latitudes, and not in the ſeas of 
New Greenland, till. they were carried thither by the 
EM. | | LON 
Between 20 and 25 ſhips, from 200 to 300 tons, are em. 
ployed by the merchants of Bayonne in the cod-fiſhery , 
and 12 or 15, from 130 to 3co tons, in the whale. 
fiſhery, | N 
Provence. e 
The moſt confiderable roads and harbours on the coaſt of 


Provence, are thoſe of Marſeilles, Toulon, Hieres, ang 


Antibes. 1 | 
Marſeilles, is ſituated on a fine bay of the Mediterranez 
20 miles ſouth of Aix, 30 north-weſt of Toulon, and 
360 ſouth-eaſt of Paris. The town is well fortified, be. 
ing ſo large. and populous, that it is ſaid to contain 
loo, ooo inhabitants: it has a ſecure, capacious harbour 
being the ſtation for the French galleys, but will not ad. 
mit of large men of war; it has a good filk manufac. 
ture, and the warlike magazines are ſaid to equal any in 
Europe. | | 5 . 
The French relate, that they export annually from the 
port of Marſeilles to Italy, to the vaſue of about 140, ooo]. 
ſterling, of the product and manufactures of Languedoc, 
Dauphine, and Provence; as, 6000 bales of cloth, ſerges 
and other woollen manufaQures, being of the value of ta 
millions of livres, or about 81,2501. ſterling ; of almong, 
the value of about 8125 J. ſterling ; 200 barrels of honey, 
amounting to about 2000 |. ſterling ; and as much in 
prunes and figs, ſalted eels, olives, and anchovies ; fone 
oil, grain, and flour; 6000 bales of cotton linen made 
at Marſeilles; ſtrong waters, cotton waiſtcoats and ſtock. 
ings; as alſo thread and worſted ſtockings. _ 
On the contrary, they import annually from Italy t 
Marſeilles, 6000 quintals of hemp of Piedmomt, at fix 
livres the quintal, or 100 weight; as many quintals of 
rice from the ſame country, by way of Nice and Onegla; 
2000 quintals of rice from Lombardy, by the way of Ge- 
noa, and that coaſt ; 15,000 charges of bread - corn from 
Venice and Ancona, each charge being about 8 buſhes 
Engliſh ; 1000 charges, or quarters, from Sardinia and 
Sicily, and as much from Civita- Vecchia; 1500 quintzl 
of ſulphur from Civita-Vecchia and Ancona; 200 quin- 
tals of aniſeed from the eccleſiaſtical territories; 750 
cheſts of manna, gathered in Sicily, the pope's territories, 
and about mount St. Angelo in Calabria, of which the 
laſt is the beſt ; 2600 bales of fine ſilk, of the growth of 
Savoy, Piedmont, the Milaneſe, Lombardy, Bolognia, 
Ferrara, and Sicily, conſiſting of two quintals the bale; 
1000 bales of fine ſilk, of two quintals each, imported 
into Marſeilles by ſea : all which merchandiſes, and ſome 
other ſmall articles, amount to 3,335,350 livres, or 
135,498 J. ſterling, 1 TTY 


The trade from Maiſeilles to Spain is much more conſi- | 


derable than that to Italy; for there is annually ſent to 


pain to the value of about 40,000 1, ſterling, in linen of 


all forts, ſtuffs of Tours, brocades, taffetas, and other 
wrought ſilks; ſome galoons, gold and ſilver lace; ccun- 
terfeit galoons, lace, and pins; box-combs, and other, 
made at Marſeilles, and in the neighbourhood. But all 
this is nothing, in compariſon of the trade of gold and 
filver ſtuffs from Lyons, brocades, wrought: ſilks, üb- 
bands, Chaumont laces, Avignon taffetas, hard- ware, 
Puy laces, laces of Britany, Rouen, and other places; che 


camblets of Liſle in Flanders, the ſerges arid coarſe wool- 


len cloths of Niſmes and Auvergne, with their ſuſtians 
and dimmities, which amount in the whole to the value 
of fix millions; '280,000 livres, or about ©250,000 l 

| ſterling ; other merchandiſe of | Maxſcillesy/ conſiſting 
i hats, galls, paper, : tobacco f prunes, and thread, amount 
ing to 180, ooo livres; cotton: thread of Jeruſalem, 
gum-arabic, galls of Aleppo, drugs of all kinds, ſalfron 
and other artielee, amounting to r, 50οοοο tes: ; 
total of all which ſums is 9,170;000-liyxes, or 21 
8 | | | 300, oc . 
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5 60 1, ſterling. On the contrary they annually im- 
1 Spain = the value of eight millions, one hun- 


dred and fourſcore thouſand livres, or about 32 5,600 i 


ne in cochineel, quinquina, indigo, Campechy-woodz 
wt, ens — other places, ſarſaparilla, ſugar, 
vermillion, ſilk, ſiquorice, piaſtres, oi], dried raiſins, and 

icles. | W 

1 wp or Levant trade, they ſend annually to 
Conſtantinople twelve or. fiftcen ſail, whereof four or 
Eve are ſhips, and the reſt barks. The merchandiſes they 
carry thither of their own growth, or manufactures, et 
woollen cloths or ſerges, caps, paper, hard-ware, clocks 
and watches : the goods they carry which are the produce 
of other countries, are ſpice and cochineel, powder ſugars, 
indigo, ſarſaparilla, quick-ſilver, arſenick, Brazil and 
Campechy wood, white lead, tin plates, wire, and other 
ſmall articles. The goods imported from Conſtantinople 
to Marſeilles, are ſheeps wool, goats hair, buffaloes hides, 
and other ſkins, yellow wax, allum, maſtick, ſhagreen 
ſkins, box- wood, cotton, and other ſmall articles: the 
cuſtoms at the port of Conſtantinople amounting to no 
more than 3 per cent. either for goods imported or ex- 
ported. | | 


To the port of Smyrna the French ſend annually ſeven or 


eight ſhips, and about as many ſmall barks. The mer- 
chandiſes exported thither are much the ſame as thoſe 
for Conſtantinople; only the French find a greater vent 
for their caps; which the Armenians and Greeks take off 
their hands. The returns from Smyrna to Marſeilles are 


made in cotton, cotton-linens, ſponges, goats hair, cam- 
blets, Turkey carpets,. yarn, galls, drugs, maſtick, and 

Scio turpentine, which is eſteemed the beſt in the Levant, 

To Salonichi, or Theſſalonica, they export from Mar- 


ſeilles Engliſh cloth, or ſuch as they make in imitation of 
it, paper, cochineel, ſpice, tin, wire, and tin plates: 


they import from thence hides, woo), wax, filk, cotton- 


thread, allum, ſponges, and tobacco. its 
The number of ſhips which go to Canea, in the iſle of 


Candia, are very uncertain, depending moſtly upon the crop 


of corn and oil: ſome years 100 barks fail thither, carrying 
Engliſh cloth, French cloth, ſerges, caps, ſpice, and ſome 
ſilver ; making their returns from thence in oil for ſoap, 
wax, bread, corn, and ſome, cheeſe, | 


They have alſo ſome little trade with the iflands of the 
Archipelago ; and there is a particular company of mer- 
chants at Marſeilles who trade to Satalia, a ſea-port town 
of Pamphylia, in the Leſſer Aſia, who carry only filver 
thither ; and bring back wool, goats-hair, wax, cotton- 

thread, gum-adraganth, opium, and currants. | 
About two or three ſhips in a year are ſent to Scanderoon, 


the port town to Aleppo, which carry and bring back the 


ſame goods as thoſe which trade to the other ports of 


Turky above-mentioned. The trade thither was formerly 
more conſiderable; but the exceflive duties which the 


baſhaws lay on the caravans from Perſia and India, oc- 
caſion their travelling on to Smyrna, where the neigh- 


bourhoad of the Port prevents thoſe extortions. 


The trade to Tripoli and Sidon, in Syria, is inconſiderable ; 


as is alſo'that to Cyprus. 1 


To Alexandria, the port town of- Grand Cairo in Egypt; 
they uſually ſend from Marſeilles ten or twelve ſhips, and 
four or five barks, with merchandiſe and money. The 


goods are caps, paper, ſpice, drugs for painting, coral, 
and wire; for which they bring back hides, flax, wool, 
thread, ſaffron, wax, aloes, incenſe, coffee, myrrh, white- 


plumes, herons feathers, elephants teeth, and gum lack: 
the cuſtoms here alſo are 3 per cent. upom all merchandiſes, 


but nothing is demanded tor money 


Teulm, is ſituated in a valley, almoſt encompaſſed: with 

hills on the land ſide, and on a bay of the Mediterranean, 
which forms a ſecute and commodious harbour, 2 5 m. 8. E. 
of Marſeilles, 80 8. W. of Nice, and 400 8. E. of Paris. 
The town is not large, or beautiful; though it has ſome 


fine buildings, eſpecially the magazines and offices, which 
the late King erected for the uſe of the navy. 


The French lay up their largeſt men of war, and have the 


royal fleet at Toulon 3: ſuch as, in the ſtrain of the French 


writers, are uot to be patalleled-in the world : but thoſe 


docks and yards in the kingdom for fitting out a 
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who have ſeen Portſmouth and Chatham, or the Dutef; 


magazines and yards in Holland, poſſibly may be of an- 


other opinion: however, the following is an abſtract of 
what the French ſay of their naval magazine, and works 


at Toulon. 


They tell us, that there is a covered rope- yard of ſo ſur- 
priſing a length, that a man cannot ſee from one end to 
the other; and over it is an infinite number of workmen, 
employed in ſorting of hemp and ſpinning. That they have 
ſchools for the marine guards, where they are taught navi - 
gation and their exerciſes: that the hall of arms is a noble 
fabric, where they make muſkets, piſtols, halberts, and other 


arms: that, in another magazine, tbey have all manner 


of utenſils for cannoneers and bombardeers : that the ofi- 
ces where the {miths, carpenters, and coopers work, are of 
a vaſt extent: that the park where the cannon, bombs, 
and bullets are piled up in a regular manner, and the vaſt 
number of anchors, aſtoniſhes a man: that the ſtore-houſe 
where the ſails and rigging for the men of war are laid 
up, is of a prodigious length; that the founderv, where * 


all manner of cannon and mortars are caſt, requires at- 
tention; and the royal bake-houſe, with its numerous 


ovens, is admirably contrived ; that the machine for put- 


ting maſts into ſhips at the old dock is the admiration of 


all that ſee it; and, laſtly, that there has been found in 


Toulon, at one time, near 600 braſs cannon, upwards 


of 3000 iron guns, 16 firſt-rates, 8 ſecond-rates, beſides 


frigates, bomb- veſſels, fire-ſhips, and others: nor were 


there leſs in the place. when the allies came before it in 
the year 1707, N 


Hieres, is a pretty little town, ſituated near the ſea; about 


3 leagues to the eaſtward of Toulon, which gives its 
name to the iſlands that lie oppoſite to it in the Mediter- 
ranean. Tt is conſiderable at preſent on account of its 


excellent ſalt, made both from the ſea- water and ſalt 


pools. | 


Antibes, is one of the moſt antient towns in Provence, 


* 


FRENCH Netherlands, 
and Bar, 
FRENCH ſlands. 


ſituated on the ſea- coaſt, about 3 leagues 8. W. of Nice, 
conſiderable on account of its port, and antiquities : it has 
alſo a pretty ſtrong citadel for its defence, 

See Netherlands alſo fee Lorrain 


To begin with thoſe of Provence; there 


are firſt thoſe of St. Margaret and St. Honorat ; ſecondly, 
the Hieres ; and, thirdly, thoſe of Marſeilles. The iſles 
of St. Margaret and Honorat lie a little to the ſouthward 
df Antibes, which, with CapeGaroupe, form a noble road, 


called the Gourjean, where there is excellent anchorage. 


The ifle of St. Margaret lies 3 leagues to the S. E. of 
Cannes, being a mile in length, and a quarter of one 
broad; defended by three forts, and was known to the 


. 


- ancients by the name of -Leras. 


The ifland of St. Honorat, formerly Lerina, is a little 


_ ifland ſeparated from St. Margaret's by a channel, a quarter 


of a league over, and is defended by a great tower. 


The iſlands of Hieres lie 8. E. of Toulon, forming, with 


the oppoſite ſhore, one of the fineſt roads in the Mediter- 
ranean; being about 10 leagues long, and 6 broad; which 
is uſually the place of rendezvous for the royal navy. 


| Theſe iſlands are three in number; the ifland of Porque- 
rolle; the iſland of Portecroz, and the iſland of Levant. 
Tbat of Porquerolle was called by the antients Proten, and 
is about four miles in length, and one in breadth. The 
_ iſland of Portecroz, known to the antients by the name 
of Pomponiana, and Alfen, lies fix miles to the eaſtward 
of Porquerolle, and has a caſtle of the ſame name, ſituated 
on a rock. The iſland of Levant lies the moſt eaſt-. 
erly of any of them, being four miles in length and one 
„ Bea AR be ae 3, LL 
The iſlands of Marſeilles lie a little to the ſouthward of 
that city, and are three in number; If, Ratoneau, and 


Pomegues. The iſle of If took its name from the yew- 


trees which grew there; the word If, in the Freneb lan- 
guage, ſigniſying a yew- tree; where there is a caſtle in 


the middle, well furniſhed with artillery; The iſſe f 


-  Ratoneaw' is à dry barten rock,” about a mile and a Half 


in length, and half a one in breadtb, having a fort on 


- the top of it. The iſſe of Pomegues is almoſt as large as 
| : A — ; , 14 1 2 183 de: 5 is 
| Ratoneauy and defended by a large towentn” 
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Illatids ef the province or government of Aunis. 
The ifle of Rhé, or Ree, lies five or fix miles to the 
weſtward of Rochelle, being four or five leagues in length, 
and one and a half in breadth; producing plenty of wine 
and ſalt; tho' the wine is but indifferent, and ſerves 


chiefly to make brandy. and ſtrong waters. They have 


neither corn, graſs, or trees upon the iſland ; which, 
however, is populous, and ſtands very advantageouſly for 
a foreign trade: the chief town is that of St. Martin's, 
beſides which there are five or ſix pariſhes. _ 

The iſle of Oleron lies two or three leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of Rhe, and as much to the'weſtward of the conti- 
nent, being about five leagues in length, two in breadth, 
and twelve jn circumference; containing 6 pariſhes, and 
ten or twelve thouſand inhabitants. 
caſtle fituated on the eaſt part of the iſland, and ſome 
other forts. The natives had formerly a great reputation 
for their ſkill in navigation; in conformity to whoſe 
cuſtoms it was, that Queen Eleanor, Dutcheſs of Guy- 
enne, made thoſe conſtitutions relative to ſea affairs 
which obtained the title of the laws of Oleron, and be- 
came a model for all other maritime powers on the ocean, 


as thoſe of Rhodes were in the Mediterranean, in the time 


of the Romans. Upon each: of theſe iſlancs of Rhe and 
Oleron, there is a pharos, or light-houſe, for the di- 
rection of mariners in the night. The ſoil of Oleron is 
very fruitful, producing corn and wine in ahundance 
beſides which the natives make great quantities of ſalt 
from the ſea- water. | 
| Hands of Britanv. 

Belle-Iſle lies about fix leagues S. W. of the continent of 
Britany, being fix leagues in length, and two in breadth ; 
but it is almoſt encompaſſed with rocks, which make ic 
of difficult accels. _ | | 

There is a pretty good road to the northward of the iſland, 
defended by forts and other works, in which there is al- 
ways a good garriſon ; and here the French fleet uſually 
rendezvous before they put to ſea. The moſt remarkable 
places upon it are the pariſhes of Zauzan, Palais, Loc- 
maria, and Bangor. | 

The iſland of Uſhant, or Oueſſant, lies four or five leagues 
to the weſtward of Conquet, being about eight miles in 


circumference : there are ſome little villages upon it, and 


a caſtle for its defence. There are alſo a great many other 
leſſer iſlands near it, which, from the larger, have obtained 
the name of the iſles of Uſhant. Þ 
For the iſlands adjacent to Normandy, ſee Great Britain, 
and Br:ti/h Iſlands. 3 

France, ſituated in a pleaſant climate, is generally 
very fertile, being produQive of every thing neceſſary to 
liſe, and many delicacies. Scarce any metals are found in 


France; but this is ſufficiently made amends for, by the 


induſtry of the inhabitants, and folly of foreigners : for 
their manufactures, eſpecially ſince the eſtabliſhment of 
that for ſilk, by Henry IV. have brought great quan- 
tities of money into the kingdom. It has been calculated, 
that France receives annually from foreigners 40, ooo, ooo 
of livres, or 1,625,000 l. ſterling for filks; 15,000,000 


or 609,375 |. iterl. for wines; 10,@00,000 or 406, 250 1. 


ſterling tor ſalt; 5,000,000, or 203, 125 J. ſterling for 
brandy, and ſo in proportion for the reſt of its commodi- 
ties. It bas been affirmed, that the yearly exports from 
France to England, exceed in value thofe from England 
to France, above a million ſterling: and it is notorious, 
that great part of the treaſure from the Spaniſh Weſt In- 


dies comes into France: however, maritime affairs were 


ſo neglected by the French, that, notwithſtanding the 
ſeamen were all regiſtered, and obliged to ſerve in the 
royal ſhips when called upon, no fleet could be fitted out 
equal to that of Great Britain or Holland. _ 
Ihe crown of France, conſidered in the extent of country, 
in the number of people, in the riches of its commodities, 
in the revenues of the King, the greatneſs of the land- 
forces, and the augmentation of the marine, the number 
and bravery of their officers, and the conduct of their 
miniſters, may appear to be deſigned for greater atchieve- 
ments and empires than have been ſeen in Chriſtendom ſince 
that of Charlemagne. The preſent greatneſs of this crown 
may be principally derived from the fortune it has had of 


It is defended by a 


» : 
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two ſuch great miniſters as Richlieu and Ma 
ceeding one another, between two preat Kingy, 
and Lewis XIV. fo as during the 0 1 A 55 . 
life, and of a long minority, that crown acquired © 
deal of ground both at home and abroad; end og 
loling it, which is the common fate of kingdoms u i 
thoſe occaſions. The latter greatneſs of this crown be. 
gan in the time of Lewis XI. in 1477, by the ſpoils of 
the houſe of Burgundy, and the diviſions of the prine 3 
which gave that King the heart of attempting to "i 
the government, as he called it, hors de page, or Wh 
free, being before controuled by their princes, and C 
ſtrained by their ſtates ; as atfo, in point of revenue K - 
within the bounds of the royal demeſnes, and the fab 
voluntary contributions. It is unneceſſary to obferve. l, 
what difficulties and dangers to the crown this def; 4 y 
Lewis was purſued by many Kings, like a great fr 
forced up a hill, and, upon every lacking of either 
ſtrength or care, rolling a great way back, often to the 
very bottom of the hill; and ſometimes with the e. 
ſtruction of thoſe that forced it on, till the time of Car. 
dinal Richlieu, who ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing the arb 
power at preſent ſo.deſpotica'ly great in France. 
Though Lewis XI. firſt laid the foundation of that avs, 
lute power, which the French monarchs have ſo illinj. 
tably enjoyed; it was Henry IV. who effeQuilly ;. 
tempted to put in execution the ſchemes of Francis I. 11 
to increaſe his power by the aſſiſtance of trade: it wx 
this prince who eſtabliſhed the manufacture of ilk ; he 
encouraged Nicholas Cadeau in raiſing, and bringing ty 
perfedtion, the woollen manufacture of Sedan; and be 
aſſiſted Joſſe Vanrobais in forming that of Abberile, 
whereby France no longer envies the beautiful cloths df 
England, Spain, or Holland. Lewis XIV. made cor- 
ſiderable improvements in every branch of trade, but 
particularly in the woollen manufactures, wherein he vas 
aſſiſted by the zeal and abilities of that great miniter 
John Baptiſt Colbert; and for which he affigncd the 
annual ſum of a million of livres, or 40, 625 l. ſterling, 
The whole life of Lewis XIV. was a continued and vt. 
lant protection of commerce and navigation; in which 
he was imitated by the miniſters he had choſen for th 
important direction, and whom he alſo encouraged not 
only with repeated favours, but alſo ſupported againſt the 
ſtruggles of envy and emulation. He made ſeveral ven 
ſalutary proviſions for the regulation and encouragement 
of commerce; as alſo for the inereaſe and ſecurity of the 
royal navy. Though he poſſeſſed many good ports in 
the ocean, moſt of them large, abounding with ſeamen 
and other inhabitants; however, for a place to fit out, 
hy up, and winter the ſquadron for the ocean ſervice, 
he made choice of, and improved, the harbour of Breft, 
where there was very little trade, and no great number 
of people; on which account men of war might be there 
fitted out with leſs difficulty, and more expedition, a con- 
ſiderable ſaving made in the purchaſe of materials, and 
other charges occaſioned by a great fleet; beſides, it 
was a great convenience to its officers, mariners, and 
ſailors, in reſpect to their maintenance, lodging, and 
other neceſſary articles. Some men of war were ab 
fitted out in the port of Rochfort ; but it was not ſo much 
with a view of laving them up there in the winter, 3 
to take advantage of its fine docks, and convenient ſitua- 
tion for materials; for, in this place, there is alſo much 
leſs trade than in any of the other cities upon that coat. 
Among others in the Mediterranean there are the two 
remarkable ports of Toulon and Marſeilles," ſituated on 
the coaſt of Provence, a very fruitful- country, diftant 
from each other but 8 or 9 leagues ; which have equ 
advantages to recommend them to an inland, 28 we 
as foreign trade: however, Lewis XIV. favoured, 
made Marſeilles a mart for the Levant, by the reſidenc® 
of a conſul, who is ſtill maintained in that city; thous) 
he made choice of Toulon only for a port to lay vp n 
fit out, his ſecond naval ſquadron ; keeping alſo the 0n* 
| ſeparate from the other, for the very reaſons he had for 
employing it in the ocean : nor could it be laid, that be 


lrary 


had found at Breſt and Toulon ſpacious and fafe ports; 
. for he improved and changed them ſo much, _ | 
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; \Gderable tracts of land into ſea, and ſea: into 
1 2. other vaſt works, that, it is aſſerted, they 
coſt him as many millions of livres as if he had made 
thoſe very ports anew, and as perfect as they are; = 
Monſieur de Vauvre, intendant of the marine, has ſaid, 
that the regular pay of the French naval armaments, du- 
ing the war Which ended at the peace of Ryſwick, was 
18 millions of livres, or 731,250 |. ſterling yearly. 
Though the French galleys were laid up in winter, as 
they are at this time, in the port of Marſeilles, they did 
1 any conſiderable obſtructions to trade; both 
b the fitting of them out was a thing of no great labour, 
— expence; and as moſt part of their hands conſiſt of 
criminals condemned to them, and whg live on board, 
upon coarſe ſcanty diet ; beſides, whilſt they are in port, 
it is cuſtomary for moſt of them to work conſtantly in the 
manufactories of rigging, and. other naval ſtores, for the 
uſe of the galleys, and the ſhips of war ; as alſo upon 
ſeveral other fabrics eſtabliſhed there, | 
NIV.- make it ſo far his only meaſure to keep his naval 
armaments ſeparate, and diſengaged from the concourſe, 


ſcarcity, and difficulties, trading towns are Iiable to, that 


de made choice of diſtin ports, and at firſt ſettled 
eos Crone but all thoſe that followed, during his 
Jong and happy reign, were uniform, and agreeable to 
this maxim : it was his conſtant care to prevent commerce 


from extending itſelf very much in thoſe places which 


art for fitting out, and laying up his ſhips of 

wg aboard time * he cheriſhed it in other cities, 

as may be ſeen in the many edicts and ordinances, which 

are collected in the French books, containing rules and 
roviſions made in favour of trade in that kingdom. 

t may be neceſſary to ſhew how this great monarch, who 
ſo well knew how to gain his purpoſes, planned, and put 
in execution, his noble proviſions in this important affair; 
the origin and main ſpring of the vaſt power, riches, and 
ſtrength, his kingdom acquired, and which proved him 
ſuperior to all the great princes Whoſe names are regiſtered 


in his palace, or tranſmitted down in the genealogy of his 
anceſtors. By the tariff of 1664 his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty laid a duty of 70 livres, or 21. 68. 17 2d. ſterling, 
- upon the importation of 30 yards of Spaniſh cloth, and 
40 livres, or 11. 128. ſterling, upon a piece of 25 yards 


of cloth from Holland or England; though, at the ſame 


time, he permitted 30 yards of French cloth to be ex- 
ported upon paying only 20 ſols, or 9 d. ſterling : filk 


ſtockings exported paid only 2 per cent. but 20 per cent. 
when imported. By an arret in 1701, the duty on ex- 
porting linens of Marigny, and other parts about Cou- 
tance in Normandy, was reduced to les than 1 per cent. 


| becauſe a larger duty was a diſcouragement to the trade in 
this commodity at Cadiz, for the Indies. | 
It was repreſented to the King, by his royal council of 
commerce, that it would be an effectual means to en- 
courage and enlarge the commerce of his ſubjects, as 


well as the fabrics of the kingdom ; and, at the ſame time, 
favour the exportation of their own manufactures, pro- 
vided the duties upon the exportation of ſome of the prin- 
cipal commodities, that ſhould be manufactured in his 


dominions, were entirely taken off, and.thoſe upon others 


reduced. lower; it being certain that ſuch indulgencies, 
and abatements, far from turning out to the prejudice. of 


the royal revenues, would conſiderably augment them, 
from the greater quantities of merchandiſe, ſent abroad, 
by means of this exemption from the duties upon ex- 


ports, which would cauſe a greater conſumption of ma- 


terials, whoſe duties upon importation would be conſider- 
| ably augmented, and the revenue that would have been 


received upon exports be made amends for; and alſo, . as 


the commodities, upon which the duty of exportation 


ſhould be reduced, would be ſent abroad in larger quan- 
tities to foreign parts, this increaſe would yield a re- 


venue equal at leaſt to that of the ſmall quantity before 
exported, and which paid the higher duties chargeable at 


E, 'rib- 


| that time; upon which conſiderations, the Kin „ by an 

| arretin 1704, ordered that all gold and filver Fi | 
bons, ſatins flowered and plain, velvets, damaſks flowered 
with gold and filver, and all other gold and; filver ſtuffs ; 


as alſo plain ſilks, yelvets, ſatins, damaſks, taffety, zjbbons, | of the principal citigy and e. 
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and all other ſilks whatſoever, ſhould be exported out of 


France free of duty: and that ſtuffs made of thread, hair, 


or wool, mixt with ſilk ; cloths, and other ſtuffs of woo! 
or hair, or mixt; linens ; and hats, be exported on pay- 
ing only a moiety of the former duties: it was alſo per- 
mitted that paper, white, grey, blue, and. other colours ; 
printed books, cards, and paſteboard, ſhould be exported 
free, of duty: and though afterwards, at the inſtance of 
the farmer-general of the revenue, ſome alteration was 
made in reſpect to their being exported duty free, the 
duties upon exportation ſtill remained upon a very mode- 
rate footing, ſince many of theſe commodities did not pay 
I per cert, 5 WE | on 

The long, very prudent, and glorious reign of Lewis XIV. 
has leſt ſo many, and ſuch illuſtrious examples to future 


ages, to ſhew how to inſure the ſame ſucceſs he himſelf 


obtained in the grand affair of commerce, and other po- 


 licies of civil government, that they are highly meritori- 


ous of obſervation, This monarch, in an edi of the 
year 1664, was lamenting that moſt of his ſubjects were 


naturally inclined to a lazy inactive life: but the vigour 


and influence of his government was ſo prevalent, that 
his ſubjects, as it were changing their nature, ſhook off 
their indolence, ſhewing themſelves to be the moſt active, 
ingenious, and laborious people in Europe; particularly 
in manufactutes, commerce, and navigation. The King, 


finding by experience, that nothing could contribute to 


the proſperity of his ſubjects like trade, reſolved to make 
it bis principal concern to revive and improve it: there- 


fore, he appointed commiſſioners, in every province, to 


examine into the debts and charges upon every trading 


company; the condition, management, and diſpoſal of 


their revenues, and what charges or expences might be 


remitted»: thus, by a thorough acquaintance with their 


ſituation, he formed general and particular rules to pre- 
vent diſorders, eaſe their charges and expence, pay off 
their debts, and ſettle regular payments for the future, 


_ appointing officers of zeal and abilities to do it annually : 


by which proviſions and relief, the people found themſelves | 


in a condition to improve their commerce. 


He inſtituted ſeveral academies, under the direction of able 
engineers, for the inſtruction of youth in coſmography, 
the art of navigation, and the other branches of mathe- 


: matics, which have a reference to war either by ſea or 


land; not omitting the architecture, or building of ſhips. 


He cauſed very preciſe and well-adjuſted ordinances, to 


be drawn up, for the ſervice, diſcipline, polity, pay, and 
fitting out of his fleet; the building of his ſhips ; the go- 


vernment and preſervation of the ports; as alſo for the 


| eſtabliſhment and direction of the arſenals, docks, and 
magazines : he alſo gave ſtated rules for the navigation, 


. freights, contracts, polity, fitting out, and other con- 


other points, by a ſhort proceſs. 
couraged the nobles, either ſingle or in partnerſhip, to 
embarł in trade as merchants, by ſea and land, declaring 

that it ſhould never be any imputation on their honour. 
He formed an independent general council of commerce, 
_ . conſiſting of miniſters and others of great experience and 


cerns of merchantmen ; the form of trafficking in them; 


and deciding all their cauſes and diſputes, in theſe, or any 
He invited and en- 


credit in trade; which council was convened every 15 


1 days in his preſence: for at Roan, Lyons, and other 


_ cities of large trade, he inſtitituted particular aſſociations 


of perſons ſkilful in this affair, in which was debated by 


men of experience upon the ſpot, and granted, eyery thing 
that favoured its improy 
and advantages of each 


vement, according to the ſituation 
i and province: and an account 


was tranſmitted to his Majeſty of every thing they reſolved 


upon, à well as what occurred to ther 
ordered to be examined. in the gene 


merce; and, by this univerſal knowledge of the conſtitution 
of every one of his provinces, and the dpinions of the moſt 
experienced men in all the kingdoms aſſembled together, 


and members of that council, he formed. his decrees for 


the recovery, enlargement, and preſervation of trade in 


— 
2 


of the provinces, .the intendants, and trading companies 
tect 


* 
4 : 


1 


. 


3 which the King 8 
al” council of com- 


general, both at home and abroad, with an eye particu- 
Aarly to its manufactories; ordering the governoregeneral - 
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tect all merchants and traders, by adminiſtring juſtice to 
them in a brief manner, in preference to all others, that 
they might not be drawn away from their buſineſs by the 
chicanery and tricks of the law: he alſo, by circular let- 
ters, encouraged all merchants and traders to apply di- 
realy to his Majeſty in every thing that ſhould occur to 
them: he invited them alſo: to depute certain perſons of 
their own body to be near his royal perſon, and repreſent 
to him their complaints and propoſals ; and, in order to 


render more effectual theſe proviſtons, and ſecure the 


continuance of them, he appointed a miniſter for this 


- purpoſe to be about his -perſon, with a charge to hear 


their grievances, and ſolicit inſtantly the meafures they 
ſhould ſtand in need of: befides, in each of the ſeveral 
places where he uſed to reſide, he erected a court of 


commerce, where they might aſſemble and conſult about 
trade. He likewiſe appointed men of abilities, and hde- 


lity, to be inſpectors, who were to uſe the utmoſt care 
and vigilance that all manufactures of ſilk, wool, cotton, 
and other fabrics, ſhould have the goodneſs, weight, qua- 
lity, and other circumſtances preſcribed by his ordinances. 
So that Lewis XIV. added to his conqueſts, plenty and 
riches in the kingdom, making the commerce of the 
French flouriſh in all the four quarters of the world. 

However, the perſecution of the proteſtants ſeems to 
throw a ſhade over all the luſtre of this great monarch : 


the conſtable Luynes firſt projected their fall, which was 


proſecuted by Richlieu, as his ſcheme was followed by 
Nazar but Louvois exceeded them all ; for he pro- 
jected and executed the deteſtable deſign of their extir- 
pation ; which was begun by dragooning them into apoſ- 
tacy; and completed by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, on the 22d of October 1684, the moſt open and 
ſcandalous breach of public faith that ever was Committed : 
however, as unjuſt an] inhuman as this act was, conſidered 


in the light of a religious perſecution, it fell every way 


ſhort of the imyrudence thereof, when conſidered in a 
tegiſlative light; and, therefore, did equal injury to its 
authors in their characters, as men of rank and confider- 
ation in the court of the moſt Chriſtian King, as well as 
politicians of great penetration, and miniſters of long ex- 
perience: for, by this means, 800 ooo perfons were 
driven out of the kingdom, and obliged to take ſhelter in 
foreign countries; which, though in itſelf a prodigious 


debilitation to the Rate, yet was much more ſo from the 


temper and employment of the perſ ns thus expelled, 
who were, for the general part, merchan's, manufactu- 
rers, or officers of a middle rank in the nd and fea ſer- 
vice, being the moſt induſtrious and uſeful people in the 
kingdom. It may be eafily conceived from hence, that 
the trade and manufactutes France ſuffered extremely; 
and a clear notion may be hid of the miſchiefs reſulting 


from this important itep, when it is conſidered that theſe 


pvple cairied out of the kingdom 5 millions ſterling in 
ready money, plate, ans jewels: yet, groſs and apparent 


as this error was, ſuch was the meanneſs and ſervility of 
the French naten that the King was complimented 


up » it. as on the moſt glorious action of his reign. 
Many are the advantages of France with reſpect to trade; 
but ne principal is, the ſubordination of the common 


people; tor, by this means, the manufacturers are al- 


ways kept indoſtrious; they are not inclined to drunken- 


refs, nor dare they run into ſhocking lewdneſs and de- 


bauchery, as in England: the law obliges all unmarried 
men to ſerve as common ſoldiers in the militia and the 
army, unleſs they have particular exemptions on account 
of their ſtations and profeſſions, whereby they raiſe up 
large families to labour, and keep down the price of it; 


and, conſequently,” by working cheaper, enable the mer- 
chant to ſell the cheaper. The tules and regulations they 


are obliged to obferve in manufacturing their goods, and 


expoſing them to ſale, is a great advantage to the credit 
of their manufaCtures : becauſe, all ſorts of goods for Ex- 
portation muſt undergo an inſpection of the proper officer, 


in the public hall, where they are compared with the pat- 


. terns or ſamples delivered in before; When the bad, and 


ſuch” as do not anſwer to their ſamples, are confiſcated, 


with a fine levied upon the offender by which means, the 


fraudulent deſigns of private traders, who would get rick 


— 


at the public expence, are prevented, and the national 


manufactory conſtantly kept up in high credit. Their 


neighbourhood to Spain, and preſent connection with it, 


is of ſo great advantage, as to be worth all their trade be. 


ſides; for it is certain they get more from the Spaniard 
than all the trading nations in "Europe :» becauſe, - hy 
poor from Perigord, Limoſin, and other places, go . 
into Spain to reap their corn, and gather in their vintage, 
carrying back what they have earned to ſpend in Franc... 


the fiſhermen from Bayonne, and the neighbourin places 
ſupply the Spaniards with great quantities both of fret} 


and ſalt fiſh, to eat on feſtival days, and to Keep lent - 
the pedlars and ſhopkeepers in Spain are generally French. 
who retire into their own country when they have made 
their fortunes: the towns of Languedoc ſupply them wi 
cloth, filks, and ſtockings ; Rouen with hats, and coat. 
linen ſtuffs ; Abeville with ſuperfine cloths ; Amiens ang 


Arras with worſted and eamblet ſtuffs; and Lyons With 


all ſorts of rich filks, gold and filver lace, and embroidery 
for their conſumption both in Europe and America: f. 
that the greateſt part of the produce of the mines of Po. 
toſi is brought into France, which occaſions their pay. 
ments to be all in ſilver; for gold is more ſcarce in Franc, 
in the currency of coin, than filver is in England, whic, 
is a plain proof that the French have the great trade , 
Spain, as the Engliſh have to Portugal. Their addr; 
in drawing raw materials from other countries, to work 


up in France, ſerves greatly to enlarge and extend tler 


trade; for though France produces ſome wool and fi, 
it is not a fourth part of what they manufacture: becauſe, 
they import wool from Barbary, the Levant, and Spain, 
they alſo bring this commodity from Switzerland; ſome 
is run from England, and great quantities from Ireland: 
the beſt of their raw ſilk they draw from Piedmont, Ital;, 
Spain, and the Levant : their cotton is brought fromthe 
Levant, and their ſugar colonies; and the aſhes for 


making ſoap at Marſeilles, are chiefly imported from 


Egypt. Beſides, they reap inexpreſſible advantages by 
the permiſſion and encouragement given to foreign mer- 
chants and manufacturers to ſettle among them; for, by 
this good policy, the price of labour is always kept fufl- 
cicntly low, and a competition and emulation are raiſed, 
who ſhall work and ſell the cheapeſt, which muſt tum 
out greatly to the national advantage, though it may not 
be ſo favourable to the private intereſt of individuals: for 
theſe reaſons, the government is particularly:gentle and 
indulgent to foreigners z and the fituation of the country 
is greatly aſſiſtant to this diſpoſition of the government; 
becauſe France is ſutrounded with populous,” that is, pto- 
lihe nations, who have no trade and manufactures of their 
own to employ their poor; which makes Flanders, all 
Germany on the ſide of the Rhine, Switzerland, Savoy, 
and ſome parts of Italy, pour their ſupernumerary hands 
every year into France, where they are received-into the 
army, or the manufactures, according to their inclins - 
tions. e * ; ar © FR 

However, there are ſome great diſadvantages attending 
the commercial intereſt of France; the firſt of which 
ariſes from the deſpotical and arbitrary power of the go - 
vernment; and, therefore, ſuch as a merchant would not 


chuſe to live under, were he acquainted with the ſweets 


of liberty in another country, and had no attgehment of 


family or intereſt to keep him in France: for though his 


property, generally ſpeaking, is ſecure enough, yet bs 


perſon is not ſo: becauſe, though there are eſtabliſnel 


and ſtated laws, in France, to decide all caſes of property, 


and criminal cauſes, as in England; ſo that @ man ma) 


know the rules he is to be governed by in thaſe reſpects, 
and can have an open trial for his life and fortune : Jet 
there are no laws to aſcertain the nature of political of- 


endes, or to circumſctibe the power of the judge; which 


ſubjects the merchant entirely to the merey of the Lieu- 


| tenant de Police, and his deputies 3 who can impriſon 
him at will, without aſſigning any reaſon, or bringing an 
evidence to confront him: therefore, his only ſecurity 


confiſts in being continually laviſh in the praiſe of the 


_ King and the miniftry 3 and in ſaying nothing which ma 


afford the leaft pretence to the ſpies, who ſwarm all over 


the kingdom, to inform againſt him. The ſecond dif- 
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to the freedom of trade, is the Romiſh reli- 
gion 3 though the bigotry of the court of France is-not 


advantage 


it was in former times. Another great 
SO Saas diſadvantage to the trade of 
Frances is the great number of religious of both ſexes j 
the loweſt computation of theſe amounting to 300,00 
ſons. A fourth diſadvantage, is their numerous 
— dor nobility. A fifth inconveniency ariſes from 
2 * of the taxes, which, in ſome provinces, 
= arbitrary; in others heavy, and in all oppreſſive * 
ſpirit of induſtry. The French alſo ſuſtain ſome di ad- 
KDE by their monopolies and exclulive charters ; 3 
ſides, they labour under no ſmall difficulties „ 
the expence they are at in the article of ſhipping; * 
they have more men to navigate their ſhips. than t 4 
Engliſh, becauſe they are not ſo expert ſailors 3 they mu 
carry ſome ſupernumerary landmen; and they mult bye 
many officers to govern theſe men, becauſe the mere 41 
is to be reſponſible for them when the ſhip returns: A 
to this, that the officer belonging to the marine in France, 
will find ways and means to occaſion great trouble to the 
merchant, both as to the choice of ſailors and of officers, 
unleſs he is properly conſidered ; which is generally done 
by purchaſing ſome {hip fiores of himſelf, or his friends, at 
itant price. las TAP x ge 
In arr to 15 intereſts of France, the nature of the go- 
vernment, and the views which the court propoſes to it- 
ſelf, ought only to be conſidered; ſince theſe ate very dif- 
ferent from, or, to ſpeak the truth, directly oppoſite to, 
the true intereſt of the nation: for conſidering the ſoil, 
climate, and fituation of the country, with the number 
of its inhabitants; as they have no reaſon to fear, fo they 
have no cauſe to diſturb their neighbours ;; by whom, if 
they apply themſelves induſtriouſy to manufactures at 
home, and to foreign trade, they might be exceſſive 
gainers; and, as the ſeveral provinces of the kingdom are 
full of great towns, they might be all rendered populous 
and rich, as well as the country about them. A govern- 
ment, thereſore, that' conſulted the good of the people, 
and the general benefit of its ſubjects, would labour to 


preſerve tranquility, and be affiduous in cultivating the 
arts of peace; which, perhaps, would tend as much to 


increaſe the power, and fix the ſecurity, of ſuch a go- 
vernment, as the contrary meaſures have tended to 
ſtrengthen and aggrandize that abſolute-monarchy, which 
has been erected on the ruins of the French | conſtitution 
by the houſe of Bourbon. If there were any certain 
heighth where the flights of power and ambition ought to 


end, it might be imagined, that the intereſt of France 


ſhould be only to conſerve its preſent greatneſs, ſo feared 


by its neighbours, and ſo glorious in the world: but, be- 


ſides that the motions and deſires of human minds are end- 
leſs, it may perhaps be neceſſary for France, ſrom re- 


ſpects within, to have ſome war or other in purſuitabroad; 


which may amuſe the nation, and keep them from re- 
flecting on their condition at home, hard and uneaſy to 


all but ſuch as are in charge, or in pay ſrom the court: 


for it may be improper to ſay miſerable, the term uſually 


given it; becauſe no condition is ſo, but to him that 
eſteems it ſuch; and if a peaſant of France thinks of no 
more than his coarſe bread and onions, his canvas cloaths, 


and wooden ſhoes ; labours contentedly on working · days, 
and dances dr plays merrily on holydays; he may, perhape, 
live as well as a boor of Holland, who is either weary of 
his very eaſe, .or whoſe cares of increaſing his wealth 
waſte his liſe in toils at land, or dangers at ſea ; and, pro- 
bably, fool him ſo far, as to make him enjoy lefs of all 


kind in his riches, than the other in his poet... 


Freneb America. 


8 en 


In treating of this ſubjeQ it will be neceſſary to begin 


with the commerce the French carry on in their American 
iſlands, and afterwards proceed to that of their colonies 
on the continent. og $0 een . 15 22 ; 

French American Handi. 1 1 att 
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Under this denomination are uſually ompr 


are in poſſeſſion: as alſo their rt of Hiſpaniola, and 


Tortuga. The iſle of Antico e, Cape Breton, and 
Cayenne, may alſo be added but the two former have 


5 * . wt 
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cipal object of this commerce. 


Pu . 
| ehended 
thoſe Antilles or Caribbee iſlands, of Which the French 
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ſuch a connection with Canada, that it is not eaſy to (#- 
parate them; and as for the latter, tho' it is called an 
iſland, upon account of the intetpoſition of the river 
Cayenne, yet, in reality, it conſtitutes a portion of the 
ſouthern American. continent. See Caribbee Iſlands; 
The Caribbee iſlands are ſituated under the torrid Zone, 
taking them ſrom the 1th degree of the equator to the 
18 ch northwards, being 28 in number, whereof the 
French poſſeſs 8: but, before che treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713, they were alſo maſters of one halt of St. Chri- 
ſtophers, which was ceded to the Engliſh by the 12th 
article of that treaty. ay tt 1 | 
Martinico is the molt beautiful, moſt opulent, and moſt 
flouriſhing of all the colonies the French have in theſe 
illands. a | FS; | 
Guardeloupe, of Guadclupe, is alſo very. conſiderable ; 


but much inferior to Martinico... 


Deſeada, or La Deſirada, Marigalante, or Maria Ga- 


landa, Granada, or Grenada, and St. Bartholemew, come 
aſter ; yielding in different degrees of goodneſs and ferii- 


lity to Guardeloupe. 


Laſlly, the leaſt of all are St. Martin, and St. Croix; or 
Cruz, which the Freach poſſeſs in common with che 


Dutch. 8 


fore Martinico. Theſe thips are uſually between 100 
and 250 tons ; which are preferred to thoſe of a larger ſize, 
hecauſe they are not ſo long in taking in their freight. 


The ſeaſon for the departure of theſe ſhips from France, is, 


from September to February; becaule, tho' the navigation 
for the French American iſlands might be performed at any 
time, it is adviſeable to avoid the ſtorms that rage in theſe 
iſlands during the months of July, Auguſt, and Septem- 


ber beſides the ſhips which depart in the months of Octo- 


ber, November, December, and January, arciie at the 
iſlands preciſely in the ſugar harveit, which is che prin- 
Tobacco, for a confiderable-time, made the preateſt-traf- 
fic of theſe iſlands; but at preſeat ſugar has the, aſcendant, 


tobacco being only cultivated there, eſpecially at Marti- 


nico, for the conſumption of the country. 


The other commodities brought from thence are indigo, 
cocoa, rocou, cotton, ginger, caſſia, pepper, confects, 
ſome medicinal gums, hides, tortoiſe- hell, and add for 


dyeing and inlaid work, ſuch as roſe- wood; Indian- wood, 


It is computed that Martinico furniſhes, one year with 


another, about 5, 500, ooo lb. of ſugar: Guardalupe 4 


millions: Marigalante between five and fix hundred thou- 


vate tobacco, and ſome of them nothing but pulſe, where- 


in they carry on a pretty good trade at Martinico, St. 
Kits, and Suard ape. "if 


Before the eſtabliſhment of | the F rench Weſt. I ndia . 


pany, in 1664, the European French reaped little or no 
advantage from the flouriſhing commerce of thoſe colo- 
. nies; the Dutch haying almoſt entirely engroſſed it to 
. themſelves: when Fluſhing and Middleburg: ſent the 
_ richeſt cargoes to Martivico, and employed yearly up- 

F 


wards of 100 ſhips in that trade. 


remained to the a ng t 
long wars of Lewis XIV. chat frequently interruptedl it, 


ate different, acc 


Upwards of 200 French ſhips trade to theſe iſlands; and 
it is no extraordinary thing to ſee 80 merchant-veſſelsbe- 


(and pounds; and Granada aud St. Croix, four or five 
hundred thouſand between them: the other iſlands culti- 


The company's excluſive. privilege baving diminiſhed this 
foreign commerce; the merchants of Rochelle, Bour- 
deaux, Rouen, St. Malo, and Nants, even thoſe: of  - 
Marſeilles and Toulon, took. a liking to theſe yoyages, © 
for Which it was no difficult matter for them toy Oban 
paſs- ports and the company's privilege being tevoked at 
the expiration of eight ox ten years, the whole gm e 
1 which, notwithſtanding the . 


* 


e 


is now one of the moſt opulent and flouriſhing that Francæ 
exerciſes in her ports on the Ocean and Mediterranean. 
The commodities ſent by the French to theſe iſlands edn- 
: Giſt in all that is neceſſary ſor the vowriſhment and wam- 
tenance of the inhabitants, the culture oflaad, and me 
employment of negroes ; hut they ordibg. 
to the ports of France wherein they are fxcighted; 714 
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cargo is in beef, ſalt-pork, corn, brandy,Rochelle and Bour- 
deaux wines; ſometimes Madeira wine, taken in on the 


voyage, though its importation is prohibited in the French 


colonies ; ſalt-cod, herrings, oil of olives, cheeſe, butter, 
ſoap, iron, linen-cloths, merceries, and hard-ware. 
The Rouen ſhips take there all manner of cloathing for 
men and women: but Marſeilles and Toulon furniſh oils, 
olives, dry fruits, wines, and ſome flight ſtuffs of the 
manufacture of Provence. | 

Tis computed that, one year with another, there are 
exported, from France, for thefe iſlands, to the value of 
four millions of livres, or 162,500 l. ſterling, in theſe 
manufaQures and commodities ; and that this return is 
near ſeven millions, or 284,375 |. ſterling. 

The French of Canada alſo carry on a conſiderable trade 
with the iflands, furniſhing them with the greater part of 
the cattle they have an occaſion for, beſides corn, pulſe, 
dry fiſh, and carpenters timber: for which they take 
ſugar, tobacco, and the other produce of the iſlands : all 
this commerce, as well as that of the European French, 
being moſtly carried on by exchange. 

”Tis' likewiſe by exchange that the trade of negroes is 
tranſacted; which is both conſiderable in itfelf, and ne- 
ceſſary for others, becauſe agriculture, and the ſugar 
works, and plantations, are incapable of being ſupported 
without theſe unhappy flaves, with which the African 


companies, now incorporated with the great French India 


company, have continued to ſupply the iſlands. 
It has been already obſerved, that Martinico is the chief, 


and, as it were, the capital of the French iſtands : but to 
give a juſter idea of an iſland ſo celebrated for com- 


merce, a few particulars are inſerted here regarding its 
trade, which bas made it the reſidence of the governor- 
general and intendant of the iſlands, as alſo the ſeat of a 
ſovereign conſul, whoſe juriſdiction extends to the other 
Antilles iſlands ; as alſo to St. Domingo and Tortuga. 


Martinico is about 18 leagues in length; its breadth is 


vnequal, and its circumference 60 leagues. 
In the creeks of this great extent of coaſt the iſland has 


three ports; Le Carmage, Fort St. Peter, and the Cul- 


de-ſac of the Trinity, where ſhips are ſecure in all the 


three; but Fort St. Peter has almoſt the whole trade; the 
_ King's farmers holding their offices there; the African and 
Senegal companies, with the richeſt merchants, alſo keep 


ware-houſes there, and the French privateers make it their 
place of rendezvous in time of war. Meer 
At preſent upwards of 10,000 whites, and near 20,000 


negroes are computed to be in the iſtand; which laſt are 


employed in the ſugar manufaCtures, as alſo in the culture 
of indigo, cocoa, rocou, cotton, and tobacco. 


There are 300 mills for the ſervice of the ſugar planta- 
tions; and the refining of ſugars has now got footing in 


moſt of the French iſlands. 


 Guardalupe, is ſituated about 30 degrees N. of Martinico, 


and almoſt as much S. of Antegoa. It is ſaid to be the 
largeſt of all the Caribbee iſlands, being 22 leagues in 


length, and half as much in breadth at each end; but 
almoſt cut in two by a deep gulph or bay on each ſide; 


ſo that the ends are joined together by a very narrow 
iſthmus, and the whole circumference is about 50 leagues. 


The French began to ſend colonies to this iſland about the 


year 1632; but knew ſo little what the foil was good 


for then, that for many years they were in danger of 


ſtarving ; and afterwards the planters, by their diviſions, 


almoſt ruined one another; for though they had 1500 


men bearing arms, and about 8c00 negroes of both ſexes, 


the country became depopulated': ſo that this iſland did 
not make any great figure till the preſent century; fince 
the beginning of which it has been repeopled, and fo far 
| Increaſed as to make more ſugar now than any of the 
Britiſh iſlands, except Jamaica. LOTION 
Deſeada, or Deſirada, the deſireable iſland, was ſo called 


by Columbus, becauſe it was the firſt land he diſcovered 
in his ſecond voyage to America, in the year 1493. It 
is ſituated in 61 deg. of W. lon. and 16 deg. 30 min. of 


N. lat. about 10 leagues N. E. of Guardalupe, being a 
_Jittle inconſiderable iſland, not ſo fruitful' as the others 


which belong to the French. 


Aarigalante, is ſituated a little to the 8. W. of Guarda - 


lupe, being about 5 leagues in length, and 4 in breadth. 


# F R A 


It was diſcovered by Columbus, in 1493, who 
Marigalante, or the Gallant Mary, mw the 8 
ſhip. The French began to ſend colonies here about the 
year 1647, and having expelled the natives, after Aer 
years war, the French remained in the peaceable poſſel. 
ſion of the iſland; the produce of which is ſugar of th 
finer ſort, indigo, cotton, and ginger, | : 
Granada, is ſituated about 30 leagues 8. W. of Biba. 
does, and about the ſame diſtance N. of Caribiana, or 
New Andaluſia ; being 25 leagues in circumference, ang 
having ſeveral good bays and harbours, ſome of which are 
fortified, It is eſteemed a fruitful ſoil, and well wate 
producing ſugar, rocou, cotton, caſſet, and excellent indie 
There are alſo abundance of very ſmall iflands, that lie t 
the N. end of Granada, which are called the Granagjjj, 
St. Barthol;mew, is a ſmall iſland about 10 leagues N. ,; 
St. Chriſtopher's, which was taken by the Engliſh, under 
the command of Sir Timothy "Fhornkill, in the year 
1689, but reſtored to the French at the peace ; 
Ryſwick. | 
81. Croix, or Sancta Cruz, is another fmall ifland, fitusted 
about 20 leagues E. of St. Chriſtopher's, which has bern 


red, 


contended for by the Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniards, ard 


French; but is now in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
French Weſt India company. | n 
St, Martin's, is another iſfand of no great confequenee 
belonging to the French, ſituated a little to the N. W. of 
St. Bartholemew. | | 
But what has been ſaid of Martinico may ſerve for theſ: 
other iſlands, which, in proportion, produce the ſame 
commodities, and enjoy the ſame trade. 
| Hiſpaniola, or St. Domingo; and Tortuga. 
The iſland of Hiſpaniola, as will be remarked in treating 
the commerce of the Spaniſh American iſlands, is divided 
between the crowns of France and Spain; and as mention 
is made in that place of the part poſſeſſed by the Spaniars, 
as alſo of its trade, and all that regards the diſcovery, 
fituation, riches, and productions of the iſland in geneti, 
the French part, which generally gocs under the deno- 
mination of St. Domingo, and the various commerce 
thereof, is only to be diſcuſſed here ; together with ſome 
occaſional remarks concerning the flybuſters, or freeboct. 
ers, who ſeemed to have made choice of this iſland, ard 
that of Tortuga, for their general rendezvous, 
The French who firſt came to the iſland of St. Doning, 


and eftabliſhed themſelves there, came from St. Chri- 


pher's, from whence they were expelled by the Spaniard: 
but rage, and defire of revenge, for being diſturbed in 
their infant colony, firſt united them to the Dutch, who 
made ſome incurſions on the Spaniards, their com- 
mon enemy; and their numbers increaſing by ſeveral 
ſuccours from France, theſe firſt adventurers went in 
queſt of a proper place for preſerving their booty, and 
giving them a retreat when they could not well weather 
it out at ſea. . | : 9 e 
The iſland of Tortuga, ſituated in 73 deg. of W. ln. 
and 20 deg, of N. lat. and three quarters of a league from 
the N. coaſt of Hiſpaniola, ſeemed to them convenient 
for the execution of their deſign; whereupon they took 
poſſeſſion of it, after having expelled about thirty Spaniarts 


This iſland, about 16 leagues in circumference, was 4 | 


. vided between the adventurers, who diſtributed them- 


_ . ſelves into three bands: the firſt applied themſelves to 


hunting, whence they obtained the name of buckaneer: 
the ſecond continued to cruize upon the - Spaniards, and 
were called flybnfters, from the Engliſh/fly-boat, which 
they imitated in their ſailing : and. the laſt, addicting them” 
ſelves to tillage, were called planters, àa common appel 
lation to all thoſe that compoſe the American colonies 
whoſe cultivated lands are called plantations, | 
From among theſe three bands the planters remained 2 
Tortuga; the buckaneers paſſed over to St, Domingo; 
and the flybuſters kept the ſea ; the laſt returning non 
and then to Tortuga, to divide their ſpoil with the te 
others; one of which ſupplied them with all kinds of falt- 
fleſh; and the other with ſeveral proviſions, either in of 
| gumes or cattle, which they cultivated and reared in ther 
land. | W OY | „ Le 2 elle 
This ſmall iſland, which was to people the bettet part © 
St. Domingo with French inhabitants, and of which 
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| ers made themſelves maſters in 1635, was for a 
nab ns by the Spaniards 3 who, after ſevery 
vain attempts to expel the French buckaneers 1pm G 
Domingo, ſeemed to confent to the diviſion of Hiſpa- 
niola, having in a manner abandoned to them all from 
the Cape de Lobos in the ſouth of the iſland, to the 95 
gamana northwards; being on half of the iſland, an 

| agues in circumference, Neha: ©: Ie 

Shout d de to the French are, Petit 8 
which is a port- town, ſituated in a great bay, at the ce 
end of the iſland, the principal ſettlement the Frenc 

have upon it. Leogane, another port in the ſame _— 
Port Lewis, a good harbour on the ſouth-welt part 0 

the iſland. And Cape St. Francis, the moſt eaſterly ſet- 
tlement the French have on the north-fide of the iſland, 
near which they have the Fort de Paix. Beſides theſe, 
there are now a great many more thriving French co- 


lonies, on the north and welt parts of the iſland. 


When the Weſt India company was eſtabliſhed in France 


in 1654, and was put in poſſeſſion of the trade of the 


idand of Tortuga, and the plantations of St. Domingo, 
none but the company's ſhips arrived there : however, 
the free and unconſtrained Humour of the French iſlanders, 
who had till an inclination to their former manner of life, 
could not brook the reſtraint laid upon them by the com- 
pany; whereupon the company, not finding its account, 
abandoned the trade in 1665; and ſince that time all 
French ſhips are at liberty to trade there. / 

The reputation of the French colony of St. Domingo, 
already ſo flouriſhing, was ſtill augmented in 1698, by the 
eſtabliſhment of a new company, to complete the culti- 


vation of the places where the French had no plantations. 


The conceſſion contained in the letters- patent given at 
Verſailles, comprehends all from Cape Tiberon to the 
river Naybe, both incluſively, three leagues into the land, 
beginning from the ſea-coaſt throughout this whole 
breadth. i F220 | 

The principal conditions for the commercial advantage of 


theſe iſlands were, that the company ſhould be obliged to 


people the new colony within the term of five years, with 


1500 whites, and 2500 negroes ; and, after the expira- 


tion of the ſaid time, to ſend there annually, during the 
remaining 50 years of its privilege, 100 whites, and 209 
negroes only ; without permitting any inhabitant of the 


French Cape of Leogane, the little Goare, and other 


places already peopled, to eſtabliſh themſelves in any part 
of the extent of its conceſſion, . 
The commodities common to St. Domingo and Tortuga, 
are tobacco, ſugar, indigo, ginger, rocou, cotton, and 
cocoa, but eſpecially tobacco. "Thoſe proper to St. Do- 


mingo only are hides, brazil wood, cedar, and wood for- 


dying and inlaid work; beſides, fome medicinal plants are 
alſo found at Tortuga, _ | « | 


The cargoes of ſhips for theſe two ilands are almoſt the 


ſame with thoſe for the Caribbees, except ſalt fleſh, which 


is neceſſary there; St. Domingo abounding in that com- 


modity, and carrying on a great trade therein with the 
other French iſlands: but, on the other hand, brandy 


and wines are imported in great quantities, whereof the 


{lybuſters and buckaneers make a conſiderable conſumption. 


All theſe commodities pay 3 per cent. duty of importation 


and exportation. 


Upwards of 40 ſhips are employed in this commerce, with- 


out reckoning the ſix ſhips which the company is obliged 


to keep on footing both in peace and war, for the ſole 


trade of its conceſſion. _ | | 
Till the peace concluded at Ryſwick in 1697, the Spa- 
niards always looked upon the new French inhabitants of 


St. Domingo as uſurpers ; and, upon this footing, very 
frequently attempted their expulſion; but, on the divi- 
lion of this iſland,” ſtipulated between the two nations by 


an article of this treaty, the French remained maſters of 
the northern and weſtern parts of the iſland, and of a 


third of thoſe to the ſouth; the Spaniards having only re- 


ſerved to themſelves the eaſtern parts, which notwithſtand- 


ing makes almoſt an equal diviſion, at leaſt for the coaſta, 


each nation poſſeſſing about 200 leagues, reckoning from 


point to point ; and near 300, according to the different 


windings of the ſea. 
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ports, very ſpacious, Tafe, and eaſy to be fortified at little 


expence ; an advantage in which the_coaſts belonging to 
the Spaniards are deficient, wherein there are only a few 
ports, and ſome indifferent places for landing. 

The ports belonging to the French are, to the north, that 
of Bayaha, not much inhabited ; and the port of Cape 
Francois, which is the beſt peopled of all their colonies ; 
having, in the year 1700, goo men bearing arms, and 
about 2000 blacks of both fexes. : 

In the W. N. W. the port of Paix, which is the leaſt of 
all, and has few inhabitants in it. | 
In the weſtern part, the port of Little Goare, which is 
excellent, and well peopled. 

Laſtly, in the ſouthern part, there are three very commo- 
dious ports ; being Port St. Louis, which is well fortified, 
and inhabited; Port Haquin, from whence this compan 
had been expelled by the Engliſh, who began to eſtabliſh 
themſelves there in 1692; and the Port Jaemel, where 
there are alſo ſeveral handſome plantations. 
Generally ſpeaking, the lands of St. Domingo are very 
good; the ſea ſhore is a plain, and, farther up the country, 
there are ſome mountains; the French reſiding in the 
iſland being about 4.000 families. . 

Though the Spaniards were almoſt a century in the iſland 
before the French, yet their colony is far from being as 
well eſtabliſhed: having 2000 men only that bear arms, 


and between 5 and 6000 others, including men, women, 


and children. | | 

The lands poſſeſſed by both nations are almoſt. of an 
equal fertility, though the culture is not equal; the 
French plantations being in greater number, well planted, 
and well kept up; whereas thoſe of the Spaniards remain 
uncultivated, being ſcarce deſtined for any other uſe 
than the grazing of their cattle, whoſe fleſh ſerves them 
for food, and their hides for trade; for they ſlaughter 
yearly to the amount of 30 or 40000 oxen, whoſe green 
hides they fell to the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, who 
give the Spaniards what proviſions and wearing apparel 
they have occaſion for. „E 
It ſhould be obſerved, to put an end here to whatever 
regards the Spaniſh colony of Hiſpaniola, that it is more 
than 30 years ſince the King of Spain, or the European 


Spaniards, ſent a ſhip to this iſland: all the ſuccours it has 


are from the continent of America, which confiſt in one 
only veſſel ſent annually to the viceroy of Mexico, to 


pay the garriſon his Catholic Majeſty maintains there, 
Which ſhould be compoſed of 200 men, but ſeldom made 


up 20 effective ſoldiers. | 

The ftr{t plantations which the French eſtabliſhed at St. 
Domingo, were for tobacco; which acquired ſuch repu- 
tation, that the Dutch, and moſt of the northern nations, 


preferred it to any other kind. But theſe plantations 


have been abandoned fince the excluſive farming of to- 


bacco in France, by a miſtake on both ſides, difficult ta 


be conceived; yet it is the cauſe of the entire deſtruction 
of the tobacco plantations, whoſe trade would actually 
employ upwards of 100 ſhips, and which it would not be 


impoſſible to re-eſtabliſh, without any prejudice to the 


farming of tobacco. e 
The ſugar of this iſland is greatly eſteemed, and ſells in 


France ſometimes for 3 and 4 per cent. more than that of 
the Caribbee iſlands. 


t is true, there was ſome difficulty 
at firſt in eſtabliſhing the ſugar · plantations, upon account 
of the too great nouriſhment given to the ſugar- canes by 
the richneſs of the ſoil; which made them fat, and hard 
to be purged ; but experience has made it appear, that 
the ſecond or third crop has afforded excellent ſugar, 
That of the plain of Leogane is in great reputation; and 
the only thing that can prejudice the ſale of theſe ſugars, * 
is the too great quantity that is made of tem. 
Indigo has been alſo-for a conſiderable time one of the 

principal commodities of St. Domingo; but the prepara- 
tion thereof being ſomewhat neglected, renders it worſe 
than formerly; though, the French ſay, if a little atten- 
tion was given to its culture, it would equal in goodneſs 
that of Guatimala on the continent of Spaniſh*Ame- 
rica, or even that of Agra in the Eaſt Indies. 


What at this time ſupports the cultivation of this drug, 
is the cuſtom of beginning with the planting of indigo and 


tobacco; which requires few implements, and no great 
; e | number 
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number of negroes ; beſides, the profits are ſo prompt and C:mmerce of the Continent, or Terra firma, of French 


conſiderable, as ſoon to put the inhabitants in a condition 
to make ſugar: a thing to which they all aſpire ; becauſe 
it is the principal object of the commerce belonging to the 
iſland. | | 

Cotton, cocoa, vanilla, rocou, and ginger, are alſo cul - 


' tivated in St. Domingo, and ſucceed perfectly well; yet 


made in ſmall quantities, becauſe the inhabitants are 
chicfly employed in their plantations of ſugar, tobacco, 
and indigo, 

They have alſo made fome attempts to plant coffee, in 
which they have had but indifferent ſucceſs, 

Rice, potatoes, and all forts of French pulſe, grow there 
in great abundance, and are very good; which may like- 
wiſe be. extended to all kinds of herbage, whoſe ſeeds 
have been brought from Europe, F +. 
However, the foil is ſomewhat ungrateful to corn and 
wines; grapes feldom arriving there at an exact matu- 
rity; and the wheat ſown in the plains bearing ears, of 
which ſome ripen ſooner than others, and fall as they 
ripen : the wheat on the mountainous parts is not ſubject 
to this inconveniency; though, far from holding the fai- 
jure of wheat and wine as diſadvantageous to the colony, 
intelligent perſons are of opinion, that the inhabitants of 
St. Domingo, and the merchants of France, find therein 
equally their account; becauſe theſe two articles, fo ne- 
ceſſary to life, and which France can furniſh abundantly, 
may be a ſufficient means to keep up a commerce be- 
txcen both. L 
There are few manufaCtures in St. Nomingo ; and per- 
haps it would be a point of good policy not to encourage 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment in the iſland. a 
As to cattle, French authors ſav, there is not any place 
in the world fitter for rearing them than St. Domingo: 
thoſe the Spaniards brought there to breed, as ſoon as they 
made the diſcovery, eſpecially oxen and ſwine, having 
mul:iplied in ſuch a manner, that the French buckaneers 
and Spaniſh hunters, who, with a kind of emulation, 
trove to deſtroy them, could not accompliſh their deſign. 
Several of theſe cattle are reared in the plantations, be- 
ſides conſiderable Rocks of ſheep bearing fleeces of a pretty 


good quality; ſo that if the colony knew how to uſe this 


advantage, a good trade could be promoted by the com- 


| modities accruing from theſe animals, ſuch as leather, tal- 


low, and wool. | 


The iſland is likewiſe ſo well ſtocked with horſes, that 
there are quarters, particularly thoſe of Leogane, Efterre, 
and the Cape, wherein the inhabitants would bluſh at any 


other carriage than a coach, a ſingle horſe not ſeeming to 
them ſufficiently honourable: | | 


All the mountains and plains not as yet grubbed up, are 
covered with all kinds of wood, either fit for carpenters, dy- 
ing, or inlaid work: but thoſe who inſpected, or made theſe 


grubbings, managed them improperly ; being accuſtomed 
to burn all indificrently. in order to make the more ſpeedy 
work; whereas ſume ſhould have been reſerved for ſaw- 
ing, upon account of the facility there might be in eſta- 


bliſhivg ſeveral ſawing mills ; which would prove no ſmall 
ad vantage for the (everal buildings wanted for the ſugar 


manufaQures, and frequently for the refitting of ſhips. 
As to the wood it for dying, the company of the iſle of 


Vache, or Cow-illand, have ordered, by their regulations, 
the planting of them along the high roads, and thoſe that 


run acrols to ſeparate the plantations. | 

To conclude ; St. Nomingo lies very commodious for a 
rich contraband trade with the Spaniards of the conti- 
nent, which the Eng] ſn of Jamaica, and the Dutch of 
Curacao, know ſo well how to turn to their advantage : a 
conveniency which ſeemed ſo great to the famous F. Lab- 
bat, that, ſpeaking of the eſtabliſhment of a French co- 


lony in the Cow iſland in 1698, he ſaid, that the ſole 


view of this company ſeemed to be not ſo much for 
p:opling this part of St. Domingo, as to have a com- 
modious ſtaple for the goods ſent to the coaſts of Terra 
firma: but the nature of this commerce is fully treated 


of in ſpeaking, of that of the Dutch to the Weſt Indies, 
under the article of the United Provinces; as is alſo the 
trade of the French ſugar colonies, in a compurative light 
with thoſe belonging to the crown of Great Britain, un- 


der the article oſ Sugar. 


„ | 
The French poſſeſſions on the continent of North Ame 
rica are Canada, or New France; and Louiſiana, call. 
alſo Miſſiſſipi: on the continent of South America, the 
have Cayenne, with ſome plantations upon the river of 
Surinam. 5 | NERD | 
They were alſo maſters of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, fl. 
tuated between Canada and New England; this countr 
having been reſtored to them by the Engl ſh, by virtue + 
the treaty of 1629, confirmed by that of 1632, and 
ſince by that of Breda in 1667, But this colony, re. 
markablefor the trade of dry cod, and its furr-commerce 
having returned under the Engliſh government in 151 
in conſequence of the 12th article of the peace of Utrecht. 
is treated of in the article of Britiſb America; where 
alſo what regards Newfoundland is diſcuſſed, which w 
likewiſe ceded by the French to the Engliſh, in conſe. 
quence of the 13th article of the ſaid treaty. But it ſhould 
be obſerved, that although the French are not now al. 

| lowed to eſtabliſh plantations there, to fortify themſclyes, 
or even to land at Newfoundland; yet their fiſhermen 
enjoy always a full liberty, in the fiſhing-ſeaſon, of erect. 
ing ſcaffolds and hutts, for the drying of their fiſh; but 
this is only from the Cape of Bona- Viſta to the gorchern 
extremity of the iſland, and from thence along the weſtery 
part, to a point called the Riche. . þ 
| | Canada, or New France. | 
Canada, computed by ſome to be as extenſive as one half cf 
Europe, reaches in latitude” from the 39th degree to the 
65th; that is, from the lake Erie to the north of Hu: 
ſon's bay; and in longitude from the river Miſifiyi 
to Cape Race in Newfoundland, according to Baron 
Hontan. But others extend it from the 25th to the 53] 
deg. of N. lat. and from 76 to 93 degrees of W. lony. 
| tude ; being bounded, on the north, by the land called 
Labrador, or New Britain; on the eaſt, by the nor. 
thern ſea, and New England; on the South, by Florida; 
and on the weſt, by New Mexico, with the unknown 
tracts to the north of it, Some others extend this colony 
from 33 to 63 degrees of N. lat. quite from Florida to 
the northern boundaries of America: though Canadz, 
properly ſo called, is only a ſmall province of this whole 
tract, ſeated on the ſouth and eaſt ſide of the river 8. 


Lawrence, and eaſt of its mouth. This great river oi 


St. Lawrence, which is 22 leagues broad at its mouth, and 


whoſe ſource is as yet unknown, though traced more + 


than 800 leagues up the country, almoſt entirely croſſes 
Canada; forming, in its courſe, ſeveral great lakes, 
ſome of which are of ſuch an extent, that they may be 
taken for ſeas. VVV; Sj 
Theſe lakes, ſo commodious for the French commerce 
with the Indian natipns that border thereon, and which 
ſerve theſe nations to viſit the French in their capital of 
Quebec, are the lakes of Frontenac, or Frontigniac; 
Erie, or Conti; the lake of the Hurons ; the Upper 
Lake, or Superior; Michigan; Nipifling 3: and Te- 
miſcaming. The Upper Lake is ſituated: moſt to the 
north; being 100 leagues in length, and about 70 in the 
broadeſt part; having ſeveral iſlands on it, ihe principal 
of which are the Royal iſle, Philipeau, Pont Chartran, 
Maurepas, St. Anne, St. Ignatius, and the Tonerre. 
The Indians affirm, that there is alſo another lake, 
greater than any of the reſt, and farther up the counti), 
which they call the lake of Aſſinipouals, wherein the 
great river of St. Lawrence has its ſource; but tbe 
French have not penetrated ſo far, and the Indians ae 
too uncertain in their relations to be depended upon. 
It is from the waters of the lake Frontenac, which is the 
laſt in deſcending towards the ſea, that the regular courſe 
of the river St. Lawrence is properly formed, continu'n; 
near 200 leagues ;- and, after having waſhed Mont-real 
and Quebec, the two principal French colonies, dier, 
bogues itſelf into the ocean, 100 leagues and upwards 
If it was not for the ſeveral cataracts and watet falls in this 
river, Canada would lie very commodious for an exten“ 
ſive trade; nor would it be a difficult matter 80 pals _ 
Quebec to the gulph of Mexico, by the lakes and , 


- their ſea-wolf pelts, and other ſkins. 


Which it overflows at certain ſeaſons: it is 


which form an iſland of conſiderable extent. 
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that join the river of St. Lawrence to that of MiMMpi, 
ich empties itſelf into this gulf. 83 
Ns Mind of Anticoſte, ſituate at the mouth of the ri- 
ver of St. Lawrence, is inhabited, by the French, who 
e arms and proviſions in exchange to the natives, for 


5 in its largeſt ſize, is divided into eaſtern and 
3 re of which is commonly known by 
the name of Canada, or New F rance z and the latter, 
which is of much later diſcovery, Louiſiana, in honour of 
2 Canada, according to the French account, 
contains the provinces of Canada, properly ſo called; San- 
guenay, Acadia, Atrurumbeg, New England, New Hol- 
ſand, and New Sweden; the five laſt of which have been 
diſmembered ſrom it; ſo that any uy Canada proper, 

zanguenav, belong to the French. . | 

ka punts well all to the north and welt of the 
great river and lakes, contains 28 tribes of Indians; being 
the Quovatavata, Illinois, Quinquiai, Miamis, Attique- 

eques, 
das Hurons, Chiantonati, Outoavatz, Chavua- 
rear, Enchek, Aoſſendi, Nipifirinians, Eachiriovacheon, 
Taranton, Quiſnontareon, Algonkins, Elſovataizonan, 
Oavechiflaton, Skiarenons, Aſtakouvanda, and Oronons, 
Nadoveſſoveronons, Kiriſtincas, Iramnadous, and Jaetous. 
Some of theſe tribes are very numerous and brave; they 
feed themſelves by hunting, and ſell the ſkins to the 
French ; who have divided the country into the ten fol- 
lowing provinces, moſt of them named from their capital 
towns or ports; as Gaſpe, St. Jean iſle, Miſcon iſle, 
Richlieu, the three rivers, or treble river, Montreal iſle, 
Fort Frontenac, De Conti, St. Francis, Notre Dame 
des Anges, Alexis, St. Michael, and St. Joſeph. 4 
Sanguenay contains the four tribes of Eſkimaux, Berſia- 
mites or Oupapinachois, Oumionquois, and Coucocha- 
quois ; but the French have divided it into the fix provinces 
of Quebec, Silleri, Tadouſſac, Port Neauf, Chiche- 


quedec, and Port St. Nicholas; but the three laſt, toge- 
ther with Port Quartier, belong to the Eſkimaux. 


The climate and ſoil of this country are different in many 


N places: but all that part which is inhabited by the French, 


being chiefly along the banks of the great river of St. 
Lawrence, is very cold in winter, and warm in ſummer ; 
and the other known ports of the country being interſected 
with large woods, lakes, and rivers, which render it ſtill 
colder: however, there are great quantities of good fer- 
tile lands, which may produce corn, barley, rye, and 
other grain, fruit, and almoſt every thing that grows in 
France; but their chief product is tobacco, which th 


country yields in large quantities. | 


There is plenty of ſtags, and other deer; elks, bears, 


foxes, martins, wildcats, and other wild creatures in the 
woods; beſides wild-fowl, and other game; the ſouthern 


parts in particular breeding great numbers of wild 


bulls, ſmall deer, roebucks, goats, wolves, and other 
animals, both wild and tame. 


at | The meadow-grounds 
ield excellent paſturage, and breed great quantities of 
large and ſmall cattle; and where the arable land is well 


manured, it produces good crops. The marſhy grounds 
ſwarm with otters, beavers, and other amphibious ani- 
mals; and the rivers and lakes with fiſh of all ſorts; the 


mountains abound with coal-mines, and ſome' of ſilver. 
The whole country is well watered ; but the two princi- 


pal rivers are thoſe of St. Lawrence, and the MiGflipi. 


The entrance into the bay of St. Lawrence lies between 


Cape de Retz on the iſle of Newfoundland, and the North 
Cape in Cape Breton : that of the Miffiſſipi, which runs 


through the greateſt part of the province of Louiſiana, 
from north to ſouth, is called by 50 French the river of 
St. Louis, and by the natives |the Miſchiſipi, Miffiſhpi, 
and Meſchagamiſii, on account of the vaſt tract of ground 
alſo called by 


the Spaniards La Paliſſada, from the great quantities of 


timber which they fend down upon it in floats to the 


ſea, The ſpring-head of this river is not known; but it 
15 navigable above 450 leagues up from its mouth, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the gulph of Mexico by two branches, 


Maſkontens, Aentordac, Ontovagarmis, Erra- 
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The French are computed to be at preſent in Canada 
to the amount of 200, ooo; all opulent, according to 
their authors, or at leaſt all at their eaſe. They have 
but few towns; and they ſcarce give this name to any, 
except Quebec, Mont- real, and Trois rivieres, or the 
Three rivers; which, though two leſſer towns, are as 
opulent, and as mercantile as Quebec. a 


Quebec is ſituated on the north-ſhore of the river of St: 


Lawrence, about 200 leagues ſouth-weſt of the mouth 
of it; being divided into the upper and lower town, both 
of them about three miles in circumference, and defended 
by a caſtle, which ſtands on an eminence ; there being in 


the upper town 5 churches, beſides the. cathedral; the 


biſhop and 12 prebends reſiding together in the chapter- 
houſe, which, it is ſaid, is a moſt admirable fine ſtruc- 
ture. This city is the metropolis of the French domi- 
nions in North America, as well as a biſhop's ſee; the 
viceroy who reſides here aſſuming the title of Governor 
and Captain-General both of New France and Louiſiana ; 
which, according, to the French, comprehends all Ca- 
nada and Florida; except ſome little portions they are 
pleaſed to permit Great Britain to poſſeſs, till they are in 
a condition to drive our colonies from thence into the ſea, 
in the language of one of their writers. 


Mont- real is ſituated on an iſland in the river of St. Law- 


rence, 60 leagues fouth-weſt of Quebec; the iſland be- 
ing about 14 leagues in circumterence. The whole 


Iſland is full of fine plantations, and the town ſtrongly 


ſituated ; at leaſt it was ſtrong enough to defend. itſelf 
againſt the attacks of the Iroquois, or five nations, when 
they burnt and plundered all the French ſettlements in the 
ifland but this town, in the year 1688. It is the princi- 
pal frontier garriſon of the French againſt the Iroquois, or 
Indians under the protection of New Vork; but the river 
St. Lawrence is not navigable above Mont-real, on ac- 
count of ſome cataracts. | Bi 


Trois rivieres, is a town fo named, from its ſituation at the 


confluence of three rivers; one whereof is that of St. 
Lawrence, and lies almoſt in the mid-way between Que- 
bec and Mont-real : it is a well built town, and a conſi- 
derable mart, where the Indians exchange their ſkins and 


furs, for European goods. 


The French colony conſiſts in a great number of planta- 
tions, ſituated on both ſides of the river, from Quebec 
to Mont- real; which being only a muſket's diſtanee from 
each other, compoſe, as it were, two kinds of large vil- 
lages of upwards of 50 leagues in length. | 


The leaſt accommodated of theſe planters have four acres 


of land front-ways, and 30 or 40 up the country: but 
for large conceflions, which are properly the ſeignories 
of the country, whereon the plantations are dependent 


they have frequently three, four, and five leagues front- 


ways, with as many as they pleaſe up the country; of 


which the perſon to whom the grant is made, retains 
but a part, for a chief place or reſidence ; farming the 


reſt at 2s, 6d. ſterling an acre to other planters. 


There are alſo plantations in ſome iſlands formed by the 


river; whereof thoſe of the iſle of Orleans, at a league 
and a half diſtance from Quebec, are in ſome repute ; 
this iſland, which is about ſeven leagues in length, and 
three in breadth, being very fruitful, eſpecially in the 


produce of wheat. 


r 8 


K part of the Canada commerce conſiſts in grain, and le- 


gumes of all kinds; as alſo in planks and timber for car- 


penters; of which great quantities are conſumed in the 


country, and exported for the French iſlands; the return 


being in ſugar, tobacco, and ſuch like commodities as 


are Wanted by the inhabitants of Canada, or not culti- 


vated by them. 


However, ſkins, and furs, eſpecially caſtor, make the 
 principal'object of the commeree of theſe colonies; a com- 


merce which paſſes entirely through the hands of the In- 
dians ; who receive, in exchange for their caſtor, ſeveral 
European commodities :” but the profits are immenſe on 
the Franc ſide, though not ſo great as formerly; eſpe- 
cially ſince the Engliſh found means to treat with theſe 


Indians for the ſame commodity.” 


Thefe Indians, the original inhabitants of Canada, are 
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almoft perpetually at war With each other, conſtantly jea- 
lous of their liberty, and always regretting the eſtabliſh- 
ment of ftrangers among them. | 
The Iroquois, who compoſe but five ſmall nations, are 
the moſt deſperate, and the braveſt of all, equally dreaded 
by the Europeans and natives. They carry an appear- 
ance of frieucſhip towards the Engliſh, who know how 
to manage them better than the French; and it is to the 
former that they bring almoſt all their caſtor-ſkins ; for 
which they are better paid than at Mont real, and the 
Three rivers, where they deſcend ſometimes to treat with 
the French, 
However, when the French are not at war with them, 
they trade frequently at the fort of Frontigniac;z where it is 
more commodious for them to convey their ſkins by the 
75 in canoes, than to tranſport them bydand to New 
ork. 
The French have alſo from them, for the ſupport of the 
garriſon of this fort, all Kinds of veniſon, Indian fowls, 
and fiſh; for which they get, in exchange, needles, 
knives, gun powder, and ball. 
Among the other Indians there are ſeveral nations in 
friendſhip with the French; ſome even who have em- 
braced Chriſtianity, and fixed their reſidence in the midſt 
of the French colonies; ſuch ate the Hurons, and the 
Abenakis ; the one cftabliſhed at Loretto, and the other 
taking up their abode in Sillery, and Sault-Chaudiere, vil- 
jages not much diſtant from Quebec. There are alſo 


two villages of Chriſtian Iroquois near Mont-real ; but 


for the moſt part compoſed. of the children taken from 
theſe Indians, during their wars with the French. It is 
with theſe nations, who are leſs troubleſome, and leſs 
ſuſpicious, than the Iroquois, that the French trade for 
ſkins; which they carry on two different ways; the one 
is made by the Indians, who come yearly with their caſ- 
tors, and other ſkins, and furs, to the French planta- 
tions; the other is made by the French wood-rangers, 
who bring the neceſſary European commodities to all the 


Indian nations of this continent. 
 Mont-real is the chief place of rendezvous for this com- 


merce; ſcarce a year paſſing without the arrival of thirty 
or forty canoes, conducted each by three of theſe wood- 
rangers, and laden with the caſtors they obtain in ex- 


change from the Indians in their huts: the Indians alſo 


annually fail down theſe great lakes, about which they 
dwel', with a prodigious quantity of rich furs; which 
they exchange for arms, kcttles, hatchets, knives, and 


an abundance of other commodities z whereby the profits 


are uſually 200 per cent. in favour of the French. 


When their canoes are unladen, their huts erected, and 


their merchandiſe ranged in order, they demand an au- 
dience from the governor-general 3 or, in his abſence, 


from the particu'ar governor of the place. where they 


arrive, 1 8 : on 
The governor having granted their requeſt, places him- 


ſelf the ſame day in a two-armed chair, in the midſt of the | 


public market; when each nation, forming its peculiar 
circle, ſeat themſclves about him, every one wirh a pipe 
in his mouth. . | 

A!l being ſettled, and filence enjoined, the orator of one 
of the nations fays, in the form of an harangue, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the governor, © That his brethren are 
& come to viſit him, and to renew their fantient friend- 
e ſhip: that the chief motive of their journey was to be 


< of ſome advantage to the French, who would be at 
„great difficulties to get beaver-ſkins, if the Indians 
% had not made it their buſineſs to bring them into their 


„ colonies : that they know how much eſteemed beavers 
© are in France, and how inconſiderable the value is of 


the commodities given them in exchange: that, not- 
<< withſtanding, the friendſhip they have for the French 


© engages their treating with them; and to be in a condi- 
tion to bring them another year greater ſtores of their 
„ furrs, they come to take in exchange, fuſees, powder, 
and balls, either to make the emoluments of their hunt- 
„ing more abundant, or the more to torment the Iro- 
© quois, in caſe of their attacking the plantations of their 


<« friends the French: and, laſtly, that for a pledge of 


« their fidelity, and ſincere dealing, they throw down 
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« a collar of porcelain with ſeveral caſtors for the 
& chiokima, or the general governor z wh 
they requeſt, in caſe of being plundered, 
« the town.” | 

The diſcourſe finiſhed, and the orator having reſumeq 1; 
ſeat and pipe, the governor ſpeaks in his turn, making 45 
his preſent: after which, the liberty of commerce = 
granted, the aſſembly breaks up; when the Indians x S 
turning to their huts, prepare themſelves for the exchan ul 
which they begin the next day. des 
All this commerce is carried on by truck, where al 
and ſilver never interfere; and, as it is very free, . 
Indians not brooking the leaſt conſtraint, all the inbati. 
tants become dealers; nor is any merchandiſe reputed ag 
traband, wine and brandy excepted, upon account of ſbe 
quarrels theſe nations are ſubject to when intoxicated wih 
ſuch liquors: their bargains. concluded, and their o00ds 
exchanged, each nation returns home, after having taken 
leave of the governors. | 
Quebec, Mont-real, the Three rivers, Tadouſas, Ri. 
chelieu, and Chambli, are the principal places reſorteg þ 

the Indians for this commerce: Chambli being former] 

in ſuch great reputation, that it was the chief rendcayay,; 
of the Soccokis, Mahingans, and Openangos ; but the 
dread of the Iroquois obliged them to trade with the 
Engliſh : however, ſome nations viſit this place, and the 
French have even a ſmall fort there ; though not fo much 
for the maintaining of this commerce as far obſtructine 
the contraband trade which the French carry on wih 
the Engliſh of New York, to whom the wood-rangerz 
bring their caſtor preferably to the Canada company, be- 
cauſe their profits are much greater: but at preſent, 2 
hes been mentioned, Mont-real is the principal place of 
the French p'antations, where this trade is carried on, 


ki- 
oſe protection 


The moſt precious of theſe ſkins, aud the principal ob. 


Bears, black and white. 


jet of commerce with the Indians, are caſtors; but the 
different kinds of theſe make a wide difference in their 
price; theſe kinds being the winter-caftors, called alſo 
Muſcovy-caſtors, becauſe proper for Archangel ; fat ca- 
tors, or old coat; moulted, dry, and ſummer caſtors; 
there are alſo white caſtors; but as theſe are ſcarce, they 
make a diſtin kind. | 3 


Ses the. articles of er and Hits: e 


companies, for a more ample information of all theſe 

kinds of caſtor, their value, uſe, and commerce. 

The other furs got from the Indians are, 

Common foxes, black and ſpeckled. 

Common martins, and thoſe called fables: _ 

Otters, ſome reddiſh, and others brown, called winter- 
Otters. | | | 


Peſkans, or wild cats, called alfo the devil's children. 


Ferrets, pole-cats, and weazles. 


Laſtly, wolves, ſquirreis, and muſk-rats, wi 


h their teſ⸗ 
ticles. wet 


| The Indians alſo ſupply the French with the ſkins of ſe- 


— 


veral animals, ſome green, and others dreſſed after the 
manner of the country; ſuch as the ſkins of elks, ſea- 
wolves, ſtags, fawns, and goats. * 

It ſhould be obſerved, that when, according to their man- 
ner of trafficking, they ſpeak ſimply of ſkins, without 
ſpecifying the name of the animal, elk-ſkins ſhould be un- 


derſtood, theſe being the deareſt of all thoſe in Canada. 
The French of Quebec ſend alfo, during the ſummer-ſeaſcn, 


ſome barks to trade for ſea-wolf ſkins with the Eſkimaux; 


who are ſo diſtruſtful, as never to come aboard the French 


barks: ſo that the entire commerce with them is catried 
on in a ſingular manner; the Indians expoſing, from 


their canoes, on the top of a pole, the ſkins they would 
ſell; and demanding, at the ſame time, what they W 
| have in exchange, as knives, powder, balls, fuſees, hal- 


chets, kettles, and other things: the French, on their 


ſide, having as little confidence in the Indians, faſten 
alſo their merchandiſe to the tops of poles, remaining 

ways in their barks; whencesthey deliver what 5 fe- 
quired, and receive ſkins in return: but they never iu 


fer theſe Indians to flock about them in any conſidera 


number, leſt they ſhould make off with any of then un- 
guarded barges, which has often happened. 
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ſt bas been already ſaid, that all theſe ſkins and furs are However, there are ſeveral rich traders in both theſe 


mmodities; wherefore it will not towns, who receive various commodities at the firſt hand; 
exchanger If one co ſtate of theſe commodities, ex- coming themſelves to make their market at Quebec, and 
be a2 from the memoirs of Baron Hontam, but rectified freighting ſeveral barks, which bring back themſelves, and 
* 5 e places, according to the obſervations of the mer- their merchandiſe, to the place of their reſidence. 
Le: 1 rated chiefly in this particular. | All this merchandiſe is paid for, either in money, or bills 
chants W by. | : of exchange on Rochelle; or in ſkins and furs, ſuch as 
State of the merchandiſe proper for the caſtor trade of martins, bears, wild cats, foxes, and others above men- 
anada. tioned, _ 228 2 are brought to the com- 
ad light fuſees; gun- powder for fowling; balls, Pan) s omce, and lent in their thips to France ; or, laſtly, 
Short, Ry ſmall A — 1 hatchets, and bill. books; in corn and legumes, particularly in dry peaſe; as alſo 
3 in ſheaths; ſword-blades, for making darts; ket- in carpenter and joiners timber, and in madder, The 
tles and pots of all ſizes; ſhoemakers awls ; hooks of all returns in furs and ſkins are the beſt ; but there is never, 
lies; ſteel and flints for ſtriking fire; ſhort cloaks of either of theſe or any other commodities, A ſufficiency to 
1 iy ſhirts of common Britany linen; ſhort and freight all ſhips that come from France; beſides, there 
thick worſted ſtockings ; Brazil tobacco; thick whip- are only ſome privileged ſhips allowed to have a full 
cord for nets ; ſewing-thread of different colours; pack- freight for their return, 
thread for nets drinking-glaſſes; a few arrows; ſome Ibs Rochelle ſhips, not to return empty, frequently 
broad ſwords; a little ſoap; with ſome needles and pins. take in coals at Cape Breton for Martinico and Guarda- 
The beſt commodity, and of moſt certain vent, is brandy, loup, where great quantities are conſumed in the refining 
ib it was not prohibited; yet it is one of thoſe wherewith of ſugar; of which they afterwards make the cargo of 
the canoes of the wood-rangers are not the leaſt laden; their return. Others went for dry-cod to Placentia, 
in which canoes,. made of birch-bark, all the commerce which they paid for in ready money ; but, ſince the ceſ- 
of the great river, and lakes, is carried on, during the ſion of Placentia and Newfoundland to the Engliſh, they 
ſummereſeaſon: but, in winter, fledges are uſed, drawn bring corn to Cape Breton, where they are paid in bills of 
by horſes and dogs; which is the uſual carriage from exchange, till the cod-hiſhery eſtabliſhed there can furniſh 
Quebec to Mont-real, whilſt the river of St. Lawrence them with a ſufficiency for an ample return in dry fiſh. 
1 TEE It is in the lower town of Quebec, that the richeſt traders 
| It ſhould not be forgot, that the commerce of the lakes of Rochelle have their warehouſes and factors; where it 
5 muſt belong only to ſuch of the planters, who, for this is alſo that the merchants of the other towns, and even of 
7 purpoſe, have obtained permits from the governor- gene- Quebec, not capable of having correſpondents in France, 
b l ral; and that thoſe permits are fixed at a certain number come to ſupply themſelves with all the merchandiſe they 
1 every year: but this trade, confined thus to particulars, have an occaſion for. | | | 
cho very lucrative for them, is exceeding prejudicial to There are alſo merchants of the country who keep ſuch 
19 the general trade of the colony; as it hinders great nun- warehouſes at Quebec; but theſe are furniſhed with ſhips 
ders of the Indians from bringing their ſkins and furs to of their own, which go and come from Canada to France, 
2 public mart, where all the inhabitants, rich or poor, br inging backwards and forwards all neceſſary commo- 
6 privileged or not privileged, might have a ſhare. dities. 1 | 4 
5 What has been thus diſcuſſed, regards only the interior _ Miſſiſſippi, or Louiſiana, f 
* commerce of New France: ſo that now it will not be According to Savary, a vaſt tract of land, extending 180 
J improper to add ſomething concerning the trade promoted leagues and upwards, ſituated in North America, between 
$ there by foreign importations. = | | Canada, Carolina, and New Mexico, and the Ocean, 
The Normans were the firſt that traded to Canada; and, has received the name of Louiſiana, becauſe diſcovered 


during an entire century, none but the ſhips of Rouen, by the French in the reign of Lewis XIV. It is alſo called 


Dieppe, and Havre, were ſeen at Quebec. The mer- the Miſſiſſippi, from e great river, which, having croſſed 


- chants of St. Malo and*Nants afterwards divided this trade it by a courſe of more than 800 leagues, empties itſelf 
among themſelves ; but at laſt it wholly remained in the into the gulph of Mexico. Wn: 
hands of the Rochelle merchants: however, thoſe from But other authors differ about the boundaries of this 
Bourdeaux and Bayonne frequently ſend ſome other ſhip- country; ſome of the French geographers aſſert, that its 
ping there; whereby the Canadeans receive the greater bounds are too extenſive to be known; while others ſay, 
part of _their wines, brandy, and iron, from France. it is bounded on the ſouth, by the gulph of Mexico; on | r 
There are two ſeaſons for the departure of French ſhips *- the north, by the Indian nations called the Illinois, the 1 5 


for Canada; one towards the end of April, or the begin- 
ning of May; the other in the month of September: the 
latter being to arrive there when the ice is melted; and 


Paniaſſus, Poaducas, Oſages, Tionontetecagas, Chava- 
nons, and other wild nations; on the eaſt, by part of 
Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina; and on the weſt, 
by New Mexico, and New Spain. They alſo ſay it ex- 


the former to arrive before it is formed. | 
The French ſhipping deſtined for this trade, pay neither the 


duty of exportation out of the kingdom, nor the duty of from the 25th to the 40th degree of north latitude z and 


importation at Quebec, except for Brazil tobacco. 


The cargo of theſe ſhips is partly the ſame with that ſent Ig or 97 : for, according to father Charlevoix, the bounda- 
to the Caribbee iſlands, and partly different; tobacco, * 


ſugar, and ſeveral other commodities, from the Carib- the maps of De Liſle, are carried much farther, eſpe- 6 
bees, being of the number of thoſe imported to Canada, * cially on the north-ſide,' where they make Louiſiana con- 

where the foil and climate are not proper for their 'culti- + tiguous to Canada; fo that part of it is bounded, by theſe x 

vation. There is alſo ſome difference in the doths' and maps, by New York, Penſilvania, and Virginia; and 

ſtuffs, ſo cold a country as New France requiring them on the weſt, by the rivers called Rio Brave and Salado. F 


warmer and thicker than the Caribbees ſituated under the 
torrid 2% œʒ © {SY 8 
Though vaſt profits accrue from all the commodities im- 
ported to Quebec in French bottoms, ſcarce amountin | 
to leſs than 50 per cent.; yet ſuch as are leaſt neceſſary, © that, except the ſouth, where the ſea bounds it, all the 
and moſtly for ornament and curioſity, 'ſell beſt ; as rib- | an 
bands, lace, ſnuff- boxes, watches, and a variety of ſuch 
trinkets; of which a ſufficient quantity ſeldom. arrives, 
though uſually ſold at four times their juſt value,” when they will be liable to diſputes among the three nations. 
all expences are deducted. * 2 | | N However, it is certain, that Louiſiada contains the greateſt | 
* 1 . e at Quebec, the merchants of this town, part of theſe nzw- diſcovered lands eaſt and weſt of the Mif- 
0 wa ailors at Mont-real and the Three Rivers; load * fiffippi river; which were at fiiſt called Florida; by Sebaſ-. | f 
| —_ ks with a part of the merchandiſe imported on tian Cabot, who was ſent upon this deſign by Henry VII _ 
elk account, and ſend if to be ſold by the retailers © © © © 4144 2 of 4 
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of-England. The Spaniards alſo lay claim, if not to the 
firſt diſcovery, at leaſt to the firſt ſettlement on this 
continent in 1512, when John Pontio de Leon landed 
and built a fort there : but the Indians prevented the 
Spaniards from ſettling there, who were alſo difturbed by 
the French: however, the French could not form any 
ſettlement here till 1684, when Monſieur de la Sale diſ- 
covered the mouth of the Miſſiſfippi, and built Fort 
Louis on that bay; and, in 1698, Capt. Ibberville called 
the whole country Louiſiana, which has been greatly im- 
roved, eſpecially ſince the year 1720. 
I his country is well watered by ſeveral large rivers be- 
ſides the Miſſiſſippi; particularly the Mobile, whoſe banks 
are inhabited by the Chicachaws, Catas, Nanibas, Mo- 
bilans, and other nations. The river Mobile runs a courſe 


of 200 leagues, deſcending from the mountains in the 


country of the Illinois, and emptying itſelf into the gulph 
of Mexico: the bay of this river is reckoned 30 leagues 
deep; it receives two others, that of the Alibamons, 
which comes from the eaſt ; and that of the Chicachaws, 
which flows from the north; and it is on the weſt coaſt 
of this bay, that the moſt conſiderable colony helonging 
to the French in all Louiſiana is eſtabliſhed, which is alſo 
inhabited by the Tomez, Apachi, and ſome other Indian 
nations. | | | 

The chief bays of this country, beſides the Miſſiſſippi and 
the Mobile, are thoſe of St. Roſe, Penſacola, St. Andrew 


or Sandy bay, St. Joſeph, and St. Bernard or St. Louis: 


that of St. Roſe is guarded by an iſland of the ſame name, 
which extends to the bay of Penſacola ; the channel be- 
tween it and the land being wide and deep enough for any 
ſhips to ſail from one to the other of thoſe bays ; beſides, 


the tide flows in here twelve hours, and is more regular 


than in any other parts of the Mexican gulph. 

The climate and ſoil are good, there being an abun- 
dance of rich paſture and arable land: in ſome parts there 
are three or four crops in a year; becauſe the winter con- 
fiſts of heavy rains, without nipping froſts. Moſt of the 
trees in Europe are to be found there; beſides, the coun- 
try has ſome peculiar to itſelf, particularly its lofty ce- 
dars, Which yield a very odoriferous gum ; and the cot- 


ton-trees, which grow to a prodigious height. The 


whole country alſo abounds with variety of game, fowl, 


' cattle, and moſt of the neceſſaries of life. 


Along the banks of the river Miſfiſſippi, are the planta- 
tions of ſeveral opulent perſons of Paris, and the other 


provinces of France, purchaſed from the Weſt India 


company, Containing from 10 to 20 ſquare leagues, and 
upwards; wherein corn is ſowed, tobacco planted, cotton 
cultivated, indigo made, ſilkworms fed, and every thing 


executed to inhance the value of a very fertile country; 


which requires but little labour to repay, with an hundred 

fold, whatever is in any ſhape expended. _ 
the land, a conſiderable commerce might be carried on 
; who are more cultivated than thoſe of 
Canada, ſeeming.diſpoſed, with great familiarity, to make 
but one people with the French. 5 


| Beſides the ee ariſing from the cultivation of 


The chief of theſe Indians, with whom the French at 
preſent carry on a trade, are the Hannetons, the Iſſalis, 
the Chuas, the Tintonkas, and the Nadoneſſans, who 


live in the neighbourhood of the river Miſſiſſipp i. 
The commodities to be had from them are much the 


| ſame with thoſe furniſhed- by the Indians of Canada; 


though they have ſome peculiar to themſelves ; as the 


green hides of bulls, called by the Spaniards c:bola ; as 


alſo the hair of theſe animals, which is a kind of long 


wool, fine and gloſſy, whereof the Indians make ſome 


ſtuffs for their own uſe; and the French have endea- 
voured to turn to ſome. account in their manufactures: 
beſides, they have the ſkins of other animals, ſuch as 


bears, horſes, and roe · bucks; which laſt are ſo cheap, 
that each ſkin. is ſold from 10 to 20 muſket-balls, ac- 


cording as lead is ſcarce or plentiful. in the colony;. _ 
The French entertain great hopes of ſome. of the filver 


mines in this colony; for, according to their account, 
upon trial in France, 6 lb. of ſilver have been extracted 
from a quintal of the mineral; which is a, produce not 
to be equalled by any of the Spaniſh, mines, the Workers 


* eſteeming thoſe good which yield 2 per cent. 


FE RA 


As to the other mines diſcovered, or diſcoverable th 


ſuch as mines of gold, coppet, lead, quickiilve; nigh 
7 


iron; their certainty depends moſtly upon the rel 
the Indians ; which, if proved to be true, might roy 
other enrich this colony, whoſe real and undouty.. 


fill the plains and foreſts, ſuch as horſes, - cows fh 
goats, and hogs ; as alſo ſeveral kinds of fowls; 0 
for the building of ſhips and houſes, ſuch as oak 
| Cypreſs, black and white cedar, and mulberr 
ſilkworms, yielding, according to French re ations 
| good filk as that of Meffina ; to which may be ay, 
pitch and tar, prepared in ſeveral parts of the colony wh, 
he French commodities proper for this colony are mech 
the ſame with thoſe ſent to Canada, and the French iqa,z,. 
thofe for trading with the Indians being coarſe blanke 
ſerving for coats; Limburg cloths, red or white, Ys 
colours not pleaſing them; coats ready made of th, 
cloths; common hats ; knives, hatchets, and Pick-axe,. 


, Walnut 


ſmall looking-glafſes, drinking-glaſſes, and vermilliog 
belides, there is alſo a great trade of negroes in Loi. 


ſiana. 
The coins of greateſt currency in the colony are pizſ;,, 
accepted there upon the footing of 100 ſols, or abou 
4 8. ſterling ; and all other filver pieces in proportion. 
The French monarch has likewiſe ordained, that the 
piaſtres brought from this colony, ſhall be received in th 
| mints; and, in caſe of variation in the value of the jg 
of the kingdom, that the ſaid piaſtres ſhall be paid Weight 
for weight, purſuant to the ſpecies then current, with; 
any reſervation for the expences of coin; which is to he 
_ underſtood alſo of bullion, but in proportion to its tik: 
the whole, notwithſtanding, with the injunction of po- 
ducing certificates, in the form ordained by the artet, 
that the piaſtres, or bullion, have been embarked at Lau. 
ſiana, and that they belong to the company. 
The two principal officers of the colony are, a direy, 
who has full authority. over thoſe employed in comme, 
navigation, and the eſtabliſhments made, or to be mate; 
and a commander in chief of the troops, whofe inſpecton 
and power extends to all military 12 as alſo to the 
Indians. e N 
The ports, poſts, and eſtabliſhments, poſſeſſed by th 
French, are the ſixteen following. 
| The aux Vaiſſeaux, or The iſland for the Shipping. The a. 
chorage of the company's ſhips was formerly in the cn. 
nel of the iſle Davpbine ; but this channel being choikel 
up, the Iſle aux Vaiſſeaux was choſen for this purpoſs 
being fituated four leagues from the continent, and it 
conveniency for the loading and unloading of ſhips giv 
ing it a preference to all other places. x 
The building of a fort was ordered and began there, with 
caſerns, lodgments, and neceſſary warehouſes, where the 
company was to maintain a peculiar contmandant and 
- majar..- Pe ͤ OR 
The road of this, iſland is excellent, where ſhips can ride 
in great ſafety, and anchor within gunſhot of the iſland. 
Biloxi, or Fort Lewis. This poſt is ſituated on the cont 
nent, four leagues-from the Ifle aux vaiſſedux, which, i 
. ſome ſhape, covers it: " „ 


Its ſituation is ſo happy, that it is not only eaſy to {- 
cure it with very few fortifications; but alſo, in wit- 
time, to convey merchandiſe and inhabitants to New Or- 
leans, without any danger; which confiderations and al- 
vantages have erected it into the principal eftabliſhment 
for the reception of new cottons and merchandiſe from 
. 8 33355 
Among the various buildings began there, an hoſpital 
is not the leaſt conſiderable, deſigned for foch paſſer 
gers and ſailors as might have fallen ill during ſo tedjous 3 
voyage; and that no neceſſary, refreſhment. ſhould 
wanting, a plantation has been formed, with ren 
paddocks; the one for the rearing of all forts of ow 
with large and ſmall cattle; the other for the produce 
the different: kinds of garden: ſluff brought from F ante 
and for the planting of all ſorts of fruit trees, either el! 
country's growth, or imported from Europe. +... 


The lands in the neighbourhood of Biloxk ate nt 
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lent 4 but chin port bas its peculiar commandant and 
New Be and Manchar. Theſe two eſtabliſhments are 
joined together, though 25 leagues diſtant from each 
other; becauſe the latter is the ſtorehouſe of the former 
both being ordained for each other's ſupport, and either of 
' them was to acquire the name of Orleans, according as 

it became the more conſiderable. 85 
Monſieur de Bieuville, Governor- genetal of Louiſiana, 
was the founder of New Orleans, ſituated about 40 
leagues ſrom the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, ally fitted 
ſor the commerce of this river, and that o the lakes. 
Its inhabitants in 1718 were 300; which number is ſince 

reatly augmented. 6h | 
be Hef view of the company in ſettling New Orleans, 
was to form large warehouſes, for the ſupplying of all the 


eſtabliſhments to be made on the Miſfffippi;' and the ri- 


vers that empty themſelves into it: but experience having 
proved the difficulty of founding ſolid building on the banks 


of this river, upon account of its being ſubject to over- 


flow, thoſe warehouſes firſt deſigned for New Orleans, 
were afterwards built at Manchac. | | 


Manchac is a rivulet iſſuing from the Miſſiſſipi, and 


emptying itſelf into the lake of Maurepas, which com- 
municates with that of Pontchartrain; this laſt conimu- 
nicating with the ſea ; ſo that the boats going from the 
Iſle aux Vaiſſeaux, or Biloxi, to bring to the warehouſe 
of Manchac.the merchandiſe imported from France, will 
be in no dread of either pirates or ſtorms, as they can 
coaſt along to get to the lake of Pontchartrain. | 
The port of Manchac is alſo Ts for ſmall 
. veſſels to navigate in the river Miſſiffſippi; becauſe, as 
they never deſcend to the ſea, they will not be worm- 
eaten, and of conſequence can be preſerved longer. 
The ſoil of New Orleans is excellent for the produce of 
rice, and in ſome places for tobacco. The eftabliſhment 
is in great forwardneſs, by the number of lands already 
© cleared; and, in order to put it upon the beft footing, 
- the company has appointed ſettlements for all the ſoldiers 
who are willing to become planters. 
All the juriſdiction there is in a particular commandant 
and major, whoſe authorities extend likewiſe over Manchac. 
Natchez. The French have eſtabliſhed this poſt to make 
_ themſelves reſpected by the Indians, and to facilitate the 
navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, for the proviſions they take 
in here and there, as they coaſt along. 

It is 90 leagues from New Orleans; the ſoil being pretty 
good for corn, and excellent for tobacco; as it is alſo in 
ſome places for rice, | e Wee 
The tobacco-planters ſent there by the company in 1719, 
were eſtabliſhed in the month of February 1720; and, 


for the ſecuring of the inhabitants and their navigation, - 
a ſmall fort has been raiſed, where the company main- 


tains a garriſon, | 
Natchitoches, This port is' eſtabliſhed on the red river, 
with the view of being near the Spaniards, and preſerving 
the commerce of the Indians; whoſe inhabitants are 
pretty numerous along this river, where the ſoil is not 
ungrateful, and will admit of great improvement. 
Yaſous. This port has it name from the river whereon 
it is eſtabliſhed, which is 15 leagues from Miffiſfppi, and 


30 below Natchez. Its ſoil is one of the beſt in Loui- 


ſiana, eaſy to be cultivated, and equally proper for the 


productions of America, ſuch as tobacco and indigo; as 


allo for thoſe of Europe, as corn and garden“ ſtuff. 


ANR A 


* 


banks of the Miflifippi : in whoſe neighbourhood there is 


a plain, upwards of fix leagues in extent, fit for pro- 
ducing rice and corn in abundance, and almoſt without 
any bows z the ſoil being diſpoſed to admit the plough 
without any of thoſe preparations which, in infant- colo- 
nies, are the cauſe of ſo many fatigues to the planters, 


The jeſuits of Illinois are thoſe who have been moſt 
- ſucceſsful in the cultivation of corn: in 1718, they built 


a windmill, and were building a ſecond ; they alſo diſco- 
vered ſalt- niarſhes in the country, productive of ſalt fit 
for the pickling of fleſh ; of which they ſent to the colony 


in the lower part of the river, to the amount of 2co 


quintals. 


There is a peculiar commandant and major, reſiding in 


the Fort de Chartres. 


Ouabache, The eſtabliſhment of this port in 1710 was 
only in idea; yet ſome perſons were ſent to take poſſeſ- 
ſion; and the plantation and fort for ſupporting it, were 
to be placed in an angle formed by the river Ouabache, 
which falls into the Miſſiſſippi 25 leagues below the 


Illinois. 


This territory is fo exceeding fertile, that its fine mea- 
dows graze an abundance of buffaloes, whoſe. hides 


might turn out very advantageous in trade. | 
A company of foot was deſigned for the fort of Ouabache, 


_ Whoſe captain was to command the whole diſtri. 
Jie Daupbine. This poſt was abandoned; but a fort, con- 


taining one officer, with 10 ſoldiers, has been kept there, 


to hale the ſhips that appear on the coaſt. 
The Fort of Conde. This poſt is ſituated upon the bay of 
the Mobile, and was firſt called Fort-Lewis ; but, ſince 


Biloxi became the principal eſtabliſhment of the French 
upon the coaſts of Louiſiana, it has been called Fort 
Condé, the name of Fort Lewis beging given to the fort 
erected in the plantation of Biloxi. 


As this port was the firſt the French poſſeſſed in Louiſiana, 


it is the moſt populous, and beſt eſtabliſhed of all the co- 


lony: it is even ſo happily ſituated ſince the choaking up 


of the Iſle Dauphine, that a fortification is uſeleſs ; being 
inacceſſible on the fide of the ſea, and having nothing to 


dread on the fide of the land. 


There are ſeveral ſand-banks extending all along the 


coaſts; bnt the commerce of the Alibamons is ſufficient 


to ſupport this port; which has a peculiar commandant 


and major. 


| The Alibamons. This eſtabliſhment has its name from a ri- 


ver which empties itſelf into the Mobile; whoſe banks 


are inhabited by the Alibamons, a very conſiderable In- 
dian nation in that part of America. | 


The oil is kind for corn, and all kinds of garden-ſtuff; 
beſides tobacco, the plantations of which are in a thriving 
condition. | : 


This poſt being of the laſt importance for protecting the 


colony from the inroads of the neighbouring people, a 
ſtrong garriſon is maintained there, having a peculiar 
commandant and major. | 


St. Bernard's bay. This bay is to the weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, 


ſerving as a boundary between the French and Spaniards, 


who may eaſily keep on footing a very conſiderable com- 


merce, either by land or ſea. 


Several rivers empty themſelves into this bay, adjoining 
to which are the moſt fertile lands of Louiſiana ; which 
the company intended for one of their principal eftabliſh- 
ments, and prepared to ſend there ſome Germans and 


Switzers for inhabitants. | | 
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The utility of this poſt is of two kinds; as furniſhing It was in this bay, and the ſame place the French are 2B 
thoſe with proviſions who go up to the Illinois, and now poſſeſſed of, that the Sieur de la Salle made his eſta- ; 
keeping in awe the ſcouts of the neighbouring nations. - bliſhment in 1685: the Spaniards alſo ſeemed inclinable 4 
linois. T his' poſt is ſituated upon the Miſhffippi;' towards to eſtabliſh themſelves there, but they never had either MY 
the mouth of the Miſſouri, and is thought to have ſeye- fort or plantation. | 3 4 
ral mines: the ſoil is capable of producing” all the neceſ- The country abounds in all kinds of cattle; and it is re- * 
ſaries of life; and a conſiderable commerce of furs ma ported, that even cochineal is found there in great quantities. 4 
| likewiſe be promoted there. This eſtabliſhment; pro- La Riviere aux Caine, or The River of Reeds... This poſt 2 
jected a long time before, was at laſt commenced in the borders upon New Mexico; the river having its ſource in 2 
Pear 1720; two companies of foot, and ſome wotkmen the mines of this rich part of Spaniſh America, where it - 
and planters, being tranſported there by M. de Boiſbriant, © ettipties'irfelf into St, Bernard's bx. "i 
i the King's lieutenant for Louiſiana. nt en The eſtablichtnent of this port was began in the month of "i 
The fort'baile there," called Fort de Chartres; is Nitdated Außguſt 1720; when it was defigned to be peopled with = 
eiche leagues above the village of the Kalkatſtab upon the "French, Switzers, and Germans. © © © | _—_ 
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Tue fort has its peculiar commandant and major z being 
to keep the Mexican Spaniards in awe, aud protect the 
commerce that might be carried on with them ; which. is 


in no likelihood of failing, through the neceſſity the Spa- 
niards of this frontier are under for European commodi- 


ties, which the French might furniſh them with ; as alſo 


upon account of the great number of piaſtres they have in 
their poſſeſſion, which they can give in exchange, and 


which otherwiſe would remain uſcleſs in their hands, as 


having no one to treat with, 


Padoucas, The eftabiiſhment of this poſt was began in 


1719, by the Sieur Diron, inſpector-general of the 
troops of Louiſiana, being ſituated in the upper part of 
the river of the Akancas, which falls into the Miſſiſſippi, 
80 leagues below that of the Yaſous. 

This river of the Akancas has its ſource in the country of 
the Padoucas, an Indian nation, upon the north of New 
Mexico: the country is very fertile, and abounds in 
mines of gold, filver, and precious ſtones; where the 
Spaniards go in caravans, and keep a regular kind of com- 
merce with the nations. | 1 
To deprive them of this commerce, or at leaſt to divide 
it with them, the French have ſettled themſelves in a poſt 
on the upper part of the river, in one of the villages of 
the Padoucas; where they laid the foundations of a fort, 


and intended to maintain a ſtrong garriſon with a peculier 
commandant and major. | 


The name of a Spaniard, which is odious to all the Ame- 


ricans, eſpecially to thoſe not as yet ſubject to them, and 
the conveniency of the river for the conveyance of mer- 


chandiſe, were motives inducing the French to believe, 


that the Padoucas would give them at leaſt the preference 
in the trade they were deſirous of with the Europeans. 


The Miſuris. The Sieur de Bourmont, who made 


himſelt acknowledged the chief of all the Indian nations 


' inhabiting the banks of the river Miſſouris, and all the 


others that empty themſelves into it, was charged to 
eſtabliſh this poſt in ſome commodious place bordering 
upon this river. | 3 - = 
The view of the French, in this eſtabliſhment, was to 


ſupport that of the Padoucas, by hindering the Indians to 
incommode it, and by engaging them on the contrary to 
| favour it, in conſideration of the traffic to be promoted 


among them. 


Penjacila, This poſt is not included among thoſe poſ- 


ſeſſed by the French in Louiſiana, tho? at preſent in their 
hands, and belonging to them by the right of conqueſt. 

M. de Bienville, general governor of Louiſiana, took it 
from the Spaniards in the month of July 1719. A ſqua- 


dron from the Havanna retook it the 10th of the month 
of Auguſt following; but Monſieur de Champmelin, ſoon 


took poſſeſſion of it again. 


Ihe port of Penſacola is the fineſt on the coaſt of Louiſi- 


ana: it is ſituated to the Eaſt; but, being at too great a 
diſtance from the river Miſſiſſippi, to unload the ſhips from 
France, all the ſervice it can be of is chiefly for a place 
of ſafety to the royal ſquadrons. 9 
The ſoil produces nothing; nor has it any thing to re- 
commend it but a ſmall river, whoſe banks are ſhaded with 
beautiful trees, fit for maſts. | 


Louiſiana being of ſuch an immenſe extent, the company 


could not well do without the above-mentioned number 
ol poſts, either to preſerve the lands of their conceſſion, 
or to protect their commerce againſt foreign and domeſtic 


enemies; or, laſtly, to make themſelves reſpected by the 
Indians. | | 


"The chief officers of Louiſiana are a commandant-gene- 
ral, two lieutenant-generals, a major-general, and an in- 
ſpector-· general of the troops, and militia; beſides a par- 
ticular commandant and major in every important poſt, as 


already mentioned. 


I'he troops generally kept up there conſiſt of 21 com- 


panies of French infantry of 50 men each, and a com- 


pany of Swiſs labourers of 210 men; in all compoſing 
1260 ſoldiers, excluſive of officers, | 


Some reformed officers are alſo eſtabliſhed, who were 
judged neceſſary for diſciplining the ſoldiery, and com- 


manJing the militia, in caſe of any emergency; which 


officers, according to their reſpective degrees, fill all va- 


vant places. | 2 


| ſubaltern ones, and another for ſupply ing the 


as well as the Switzers, were deſigned 
fortifications. | | 


The firſt and ſhorteſt paſſage by water is to 


| ſhorter paſſage to the upper lake: but of all the paſſages 


FRA | 
Beſides thefe officers; there are; for the directio 


n and & 
ducting of the fortifications, an . = 
default of 


men, who 
for working at the 


the reſt 3 as alſo a company of near 200 work 


From the time the French firſt diſcovered the ri 
ſiſſipi, they have, with great care, endeavoured, 

length, have actually ſettled, a communication 
Canada and the ſouthern countries on the ſ. 
Firſt, they ſail in canoes from Mont-Real above 
to the fall of St. Louis, where they have a 
carrying- place, by land, about half a league; then the 

reimbark and row up the ſtream about 60 leagues 44 
Frontenac, on the north ſide, at the beginning of the lake 
Ontario. From thence they proceed on the lake Ontario, 
generally reputed to be about 80 leagues in length, to the 
dreadful falls of Niagara, which oblige them to land: 8 
portage is about three leagues z after which they reimbark 
and go up the ſtreight, about 6 leagues into the lake E 
reputed to be about 130 leagues in length; and from 
lake they have three different routs to the river Mii 


er Mil. 
and, aa 
between 
id river. 
3 leagues, 
Portage, or 


rie, 
this 
llppi, 


. . . . 1 
river Miamis, or Ouamis, that enters the lake Eil, 5 


the 8. W. about 150 leagues, where is the higheſt land; 
and from hence the waters divide their deſcent, between 
Miſſiſippi and that lake, Here they embark on a ſmall | 


ſhallow river, called La Riviere de Portage, down which 


they row 40 leagues to the river Onabache, or Wabaſh; 
and on that river, as the traders reckon, 120 leagues to 
the river Ohio, into which the other falls; then £0 leapues 
down Ohio to Miſſiſſippi, and thence 350 leagues to the 
bay of Mexico. Some call both theſe rivers by the fame 
name, and generally Wabaſh ; but they ought. to be 
diſtinguiſhed ; becauſe the head of the Ohio comes more 
eaſterly towards Virginia or Carolina; and, among ſeve- 
ral other large ſtreams, it receives the river Pereſipi on 
the ſouth ſide, not far from the mouth of Wabaſh ; which 
river Pereſipi is ſaid to ariſe from the mountains of Vu- 
ginia or Carolina. | 


'The other two paſſages are to ſail from the N. E. of lake 


Erie, to Pontchartrain, on the lake of St. Claire, a French 


ſettlement, where 400 traders often meet. Here is a gar- 
riſon of 30 French, and a vaſt concourſe of merchant, - 
ſometimes no leſs than 1000, beſides Indians ; this being 
a common place of rendezvous, near which the Outawas 
are ſettled. | | 4 5 | 

From the lake Huron they paſs by the ſtreight of Miſſilima- 
kina 4 leagues, being two in breadth, and of a great depth, 
to the lake Ilinois; thence 150 leagues on the lake to 


Miami, fituated on the mouth of the river Chigagou, 


which runs into Erie. Up the river Chigagou they fail 


but 3 leagues to a portage of a quarter of a league; then 


they enter a ſmall lake of about a mile, and have another 
very ſmall portage, and again another, of two miles to 
the river Illinois, down the ſame, 130 leagues to Mi- 


ſiſippi. 
The third is from Miſſilimakina on the lake Ilinois to the 


lake Des Puans, thence 90 leagues to the river Puans, 


80 leagues up the ſame, to a portage about 4 miles over. 


to the river Ouiſconſing, and thence 40 leagues to Miſt 


_ Topi. 


From the mouth of the river Ouiſconſing to that of [linok 
is reputed 150 leagues on Miſſiſippi, and from thence to 
the mouth of Ohio 70 leagues : ſo that from the mouth 


of Ouiſconſing to the bay is near 500 leagues. Thele 


diſtances are according to the traders computation, but 
appear generally to be much overdone, which may be 


owing to their coaſting along the ſhores of the lakes, and 
taking in all the windings of the rivers. - ; 


They have another much ſhorter paſſage from Mont-Real 


to lake Huron, by the French river on the north of St. 
Lawrencc, which anſwers the two latter routs ; but as lt 
abounds with-falls, and not anſwering trade ſo well, it is 
ſeldom uſed. They have alſo by this river # much 


that by Oubache is the ſhorteſt and eaſieſ. 
The ſhips which go to Louiſiana anchor no more at the 
Ie aux Yaiſtaux, becauſe the eſtabliſhment of 1 
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a. tansferked to New Orleans: forthatthey godiretly  : (forts, and. plantations there, which they-afterwaids abar- 
. . AE r the n doned; becauſe their eſtahliſhments in Newloundland 
8. Leun, ee up to New Orleans, unleſs were ſufficient,” both for their m rchants and h{tiermens 
they have orders for unloading in the iſle of Baliſe. 3 to erect A fiſhery there, and promote the commerce of 
It is obſervable, that the inhabitants of the Britiſh colo- dy cod. 2 f N 7 e a. 
ies are, or affect to be thought, under ſome apprehen- Ihe ceſhqn of Newfoundland to the Engl induced the 
| Gons, that the French ars ſo ſituated on the back of tbe French to reſume their antient project of peopling the 
Englih ſettlements, that it is, or will ſoon be, in their iſland of Cape Breton and, for a further Aurance of 
rower to ruin the Britiſh trade with the Indians and by its poſſeſſion, the ſame article of the treaty of Utrecht; 
| arafiog the Britiſh dominions on that ſide, oblige the * Which takes from France Placentia, codes to her 7 
Engliſh coloniſts to quit that continent :: they alſo ſeem . Breton, in the following . terms: „ That the iſle called 
to think, that the French will draw, a line from the vi TT; Cape Breton, and all others whatſoever, ſituated in the 
mouth of the river St. Lawrence to the gulph of Mexico; © mouth, and in the e of St. Lawrence, ſhall tre- 
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; chen it with forts. and tedoubts, that the7ß main for the future to France; with an entire power 9 
2 ar 2 TM drive the Engliſh into the ſea: and to and authority, in his moſt Chriftian Majelly, to for- 9 
| heighten this terror from the French, their colonies are _** tify thezein one or more places. ous bi; 
repreſented conſiſting of two hundred thouſand ſouls: at It is, therefore, from the wrecks of the French colony 1 
leaſt, ſupported by great bodies of regular forces from of Newfoundland, and the remains of that of Acadia, in 
France, againſt which it is impoſſible, they ſuggeſt, fo +; ceded alſo to the Engliſh, that Cape Breton is repeopled z It 
defend the Britiſh frontiers. Indeed, ſeveral Weſt India - compoling, at this time, a flouriſhing colony, not only by mM: 
_ merchants formerly Teemed to be in the ſame way of the cultivation of lands, but alſo by the cod-fiſhery i | 
thinking; but, upon taking a more particular ſurvey of which, as the French flatter themſelves, is not inferior 1 | 
the. country, and the circumſtances of each nation, a to that they were obliged to abandon. _ "ip W 
| perſon may be readily inclined to think, that this is an Cape- Breton is ſituated between 61 and 62 deg. of W. lon. Mt 
event which there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe will never and between 45 and 48 deg. of N. lat. and, with New- 4 1 
1 


happen, unleſs the Britiſh colonies ſhould find themſelves foundland, about 16 lragues diſtant from it, forms the 


ſo ill uſed by their mother country, as voluntarily to throw _ S. entry of the bay, or gulph of St. Lwwrence: the freight þ 
themſelves into the arms of France, which, on many ac- of Canſo, which ſeparates it from Nova Scotia, is little 1 

counts, can never be ſuppoſe. more than 5 leagues in length, and one in breadth: ſo that | 
"The frontiers, it is true, of ſome of the Britiſn colonies the poſleſſion of this iſland commands the navigation to 


may be expoſed to the ravages of the French Indians; and Canada, by the river of St. Liwrence. The iſland is 
it will be prudent to ere forts, or keep ſome troops on about 150 miles in length, from N. E. to S. W. and 
foot in ſuch places as lie moſt open to their incurfons; _ about 99 broad, from E. to W. its ſhape is very irregular, 
particularly on the lake of Champlain, on the frontiers - being ſo deeply indented with rivers and lakes, that the po 
of New York, and on the lakes of Ontario and Erie; as N. and S. parts are only 
alſo to have ſome armed veſſels on theſe lakes, which 600 yards over, which ſeparates the bottom of the bay 
would not only defend the frontiers, but protect the In- of Toulouſe, near the mouth of the ſtreigbt of Canſo, 
dians on that fide, and prevent their deſerting over to the from the lakes of Labrador, that diſcharge themſelves 
French. It might alſo be proper to erect forts on the into the Atlantic ocean, by two channels of unequal 
| paſſes of the Apalathian mountains, on the back of Vir- breadth, formed by the iſle of Verderonne, or De la 
ginia and Carolina, for the ſame end; but it is not adviſe- _ Boularderie, which is about 22 miles in length. The 
able to extend the Britiſh plantations beyond this natural climature of this iſland is not very different from that of 
barrier: for there is as much land within it as the inhabi- Quebec, and Canada: and, tho" the fogs are more fre- 
tants can ever plant to advantage; and they will only quent here, the air is not reckoned unhe Ithy: the foil is 
weaken their ſettlements, by endeavouring to enlarge tolerably good, and the mountains may be cultivated 
thoſe bounds. If the French are determined to eſtabliſh even to the tops; but the beſt lands are ſuch as incline to 
_ themſelves on the banks of the Miſhflippi, and in the bay the S. being defended from the N. and N. W. winds, by 
of Apalachi; the beſt reafon Great Britain can have to the river of St. Lawrence. The Marquis du Maiſon 
oppoſe this project is, leſt they-ſhould one day penetrate Fort has reported, that, in the year 1732, the iſland pro- 
to the Spaniſh mines, or make themſelves maſters. of the _ duced a conſiderable quantity of grain; but tho' there 
navigation of the gulph of Mexico, which will enable were more than 4000 inhabitants, they found their ac 
them to put what terms they pleaſe 7 rs Spain. It will count much better in fiſhing than huſbandry, which con- 
then be in their power to compel his Catholic Majeſty to ſtantly occaſioned the land to lie wäſte, the natives pro- 1 
give them the trade of Old Spain, and of the Spaniſh curing all neceſſaries by their fiſh. .. Here are oaks of a | . © 
Weſt Indies; as alſo to exclude the ſubjects of Britain, = prodigious ſize,.. pine-trees fit for maſts ; and; in general, 25 
and all other European nations, from ſending their ma- all ſorts of timber, eſpecially the cedar, the aſh; the 
nufactures to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, by the flota, or maple, the plane, and the aſp. Domeſtic animals, ſuch 


» otherwiſe 3 and poſſibly they will not reſt ſatisfied till they as horſes, black cattle, ſheep, ſwine, and poultry,/thrive "i 
have compelled his Catholic Majeſty to let them have a very well; tho' hunting and fiſhing yield the inhabitants A 
ſhare of his mine. a plentiful ſubſiſtence for a great part of the year; for no 
I de Spaniatds, both on the E. and W. of Florida, are place in the world abounds more plentifulſy with cod, r 
5 lonies are, and they will probably be one day made ſen- eries for ſeals, porpoiſes, and fea-cows, is both eaſy aug 28 
: ſible, that their ſafety conſiſts in a ſtrict union with great profitable; here are ſeveral good mines of excellent coll... 
: Great Britain! as alſ that there is no other way. left to Which, as they lie on the mountzinous part of the ile, — . 


defend theit mines in North America from the eneroach- require no neceſüty of digging for them; and there is alſo 
ments of the F rench, if they eſtabliſh; themſelves on the _ good quantity of lime- tone. All the 155 ented ports 
northern ſhores of the gulph of Mexico, and on the of this iſland fe from the E. inclining to the 
banks of the Miſifippi. .. 1 | 


Commerce of 1/Iſle' Royale, er ah Royal Illand ; mare "rs 5e be e Gaben, 8 F 3 — 

een known by the'name of Cape Breton. pott de Baleine ; the bays of Panadons Mirgyn Motſenne .. 

The colony of Cape Breton is of a later date than that f - Indiana, Spaniſh bay, and pott Dauphin; the northern 1 

Louiſiana; the French commeneing their eſtablihments coaſt is Very ſteep and inaceefible; as is Alſo zue Western if 
there in 1714 3 chat is, ſince they ceded to the Engliſh, by - ide tothe Rreight of Cano, and-all the ge of the coat 
the treaty ol Utrecht, the fort of Placentia; and the | but for ſq Es, in the little 3 
ther poſts they poſſeſſed in Newfound lang. 1. bay's: FFP 
T bis ifland always belonged- to Franc, under the deno⸗ Test de prin ⁵ 
mination of Cape-Breton, as making a part f Canada z Fiel en N üble was * 
| 2nd the French, ſome time before the year 1640, hd naturally'teated fo taple of trade, berween Old ge 
| „„ e OS, + 
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France: they found it was able, of its own gtowth, to 


ſupply Old France, with fiſh,  train-oil, 'pit-coal, lime, 
and timber for building; and to furniſh New France with 
European commodities, at a cheap and profitable rate; 
whereby the two colonies, mutually aſſiſting one another, 


were equally beneficial to themſelves, and the whole na- 


tion of France; beſides, there was no ſafer, or more 


convenient retreat for ſhips bound from all parts of Ame - 
rica, whether chaſed by enemies, ſurpriſed by bad weather, 


or in want of water, wood, or proviſions: and, in time of 
war, this port might ſend out ccuizers to ruin the trade of 
New England, and ſeize upon the whole of the cod- 
fiſhery ; which would enable the French to furniſh Spain 
and the Levant with that commodity, and ſo introduce 
a wider channel of opulence into the dominions of France. 
This ſufficiently demonſtrates the expectation of the 
French from the colony of Cape-Breton, what encourage- 
ment it had, how faſt it grew, and how greatly beneficial 
it muſt have been, in a number of years more, to France; 
from whence the coloniſts muſt have received every neceſ- 
fary of life, and paid for them out of this valuable fiſhery ; 
for, ſince the treaty of Utrecht, theFrench, by the advantage 
of this iſland, carried on an unbounded fiſhery, annually 
employing at leaſt 1000 ſail, from 200 to 400 tons, and 
20,000 ſeamen ; and the produce of their labour was ſo 
great, that, in the year 1730 there was a computation 
made of 220,000 quintals of fiſh, at Marſeilles only, for 


a market; though it was affirmed, by a gentleman con- 


verſant in this branch of commerce, that, one year with 
another, they cured above five millions of quintals ; which, 
if true, would produce, at 10 8. a quintal, a return of 
2,500,000 l. for this fiſhery of the ſubjeAs of France; 
but poſſibly this calculation was exaggerated, to ſhew what 
an extraordinary commerce, in a manner, entirely de- 
pended on the poſſeſſion of Cape Breton. 
Louiſburg. The port of Louiſburg is but a league di- 
ſtant, by ſea, from the bay of Gabaron, one of the beſt 
in all America, being about four leagues in circumference, 
and having in every part of it fix or ſeven fathom water : 
the anchorage is good, and ſhips may run aſhore on the 
ſands, without danger: the entrance is not above 400 
yards broad, between two ſmall ifles, and is known 12 
leagues off at ſea, by the cape of Larembec, which lies a 
little to the N. E. In the N. E. end of the harbour is a 


fine careening wharf for men of war to heave down, and 


very ſafe from all winds : on the oppoſite fide are the 
fiſhing ſtages, with room for 2000 boats to make their 
fiſh ; and on the ſtarboard fide of the harbour, going in, 
"is a light-houſe, on a high rocky point, which may be 
diſtinguiſhed, in a clear night, five leagues off at ſea, 


The city is built on a point towards the ſea, on the 8. 


fide of the harbour, being improved by fortifications that 
coſt upwards of two millions of livres, or more than 

81,250 l. ſterling in building; the ſtreets are regular and 
broad; principally compoſed of ſtone-houſes, with a 
ſpacious citadel, on the weſtern part of the town, near 
the ramparts erected for the ſecurity of the land ſide. 


How dangerous a nurſery of ſeamen this has therefore 


been, and fti]l will be, while in poſſeſſion of the French, 
is too obvious to a Britifh conſtitution 3 and it was as de- 
monſtrable, that the recovery of ſo important a place 


Would entirely break up their fiſhery, and deſtroy this 


formidable ſeminary of feamen; which occaſioned the 
colonies of New England to attempt the reduction of it in 
the late war, wherein they were ſo ſucceſsful as to take 
it with an inconfiderable loſs; but the town and ifland 


were re-delivered to the French, in purſuance of the treaty | 


of Aix la Chapelle. eee 

Iſles of St. John, conſiſt of a pretty large iſtand and ſome 
ſmall ones, in the bay of St. Lawrence. The cod fiſnery 
has been always very conſiderable there, and the fiſh are 


equally good with thoſe of Newfoundland; this being 


formerly the place where the inhabitants of the 8. W. 
diviſion of the province of Gaſcony in France eſtabliſhed 
their f 1% 18 41, T8 Ut: 
The large iſland of St, John is about 25 or 30 leagues 


in length, and but one league in breadth; being almoſt 
like a creſcent in figure. The other iſles are inchnſider- 


© able; though they ſupport a tolerable good fiſhery, . 


- 


* 


y een of Newfoundland and place 
cod - fiſhery, made 


importation of their fiſh into France, the ſame ex 


. ſome other places. 


branches of the river of Cayenne. 


9 
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| the French abandon the alien — 
they had in theſe iſlands; but, fince Cape-Breton be. 
came the chief place of their cod · fiſnery, they reventereg 
upon their poſſeſſion in theſe iſlands; and the F g 


merchants, who ſend ſhips there, have obtained, Pg 


tions that were before. granted for the green and 2 : 
3 


and the oils of the Cape-Breton fiſhery, 
Generally ſpeaking, the coaſts of theſe iſlands are ng 


very ſafe, eſpecially between the great iſland and that of 


St. Mary's; however, there. are ſeveral good ports in the 
great ifland ; as the Whale-port, the Engliſh harbour 
the Spaniſh bay, and St. Anne's harbour, where {h;,. 
may remain in great ſecurity : but the beſt of all i * 


harbour of St. Anne, called at preſent port Dauphin 


where ſhips of 3 or 400 ton may enter at any time, which 


| abounds with ſalmon and mackarel, and might contain 


1000 ſhips and upwards, _. | 


About four leagues into the Spaniſh bay there are mines of 


coal; as alſo in the entrance of the little Chibou, beſideg 


The French, who firſt inhabited the iſland of St. John. t 


avoid the danger of the coaſts, and to ſpare themſelves a lon 


circuit, opened a way at the bottom of the Labrador, thro 
which they hawled floops from one ſea to another, in 
order to facilitate their fiſhery; the fiſh, in great ſhoals 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, frequenting all parts of the 
iſland, This paſſage was again uſed in 1722, veſſels of 
25 tons being conveyed on rollers drawn by: oxen. 

T he moſt remarkable places for. this fiſhery, which is the 
principal object of the colony, are the green Iſle; the 
Iſles Michaux, 3 leagues from port St. Peter; and Eng- 
liſh harbour, 15 leagues from it: *tis here that the Olo- 
neſe mariners took up formerly their winter quarters, to 


be the firſt at the grand bank, and the firſt who returned 
to France, where cod has a conſiderable vent when newly 


imported. | „„ A 
Ihe fiſh alſo greatly frequent Tourillon, which lies back- 


wards of Cape-Breton ; as alſo Niganiche, and the north 


Cape. Theſe laſt places are of difficult acceſs, the one 


having room only for three ſhips, and the other but for one: 


- however, theſe places are firſt reſorted by the fiſhermen, 


becauſe the fiſhery there is good, and prime; that is, the 


fiſh frequent it, and can be fiſhed for early in the ſeaſon: 
but it muſt be obſerved, that ſhips are not in ſaſety at 


Niganiche, now called the port of Orleans; . becauſe the 


rocky bottom cuts the cables 


Some Indians formerly inhabited this great iſland, which 
abounded in elks; and the French uſe their endeavours 


to bring them back, upon account of the commerce of 


furr and ſkins. FFF 
Since the re-eſtabliſhment of Cape Breton, the ſhips 


-- 


Which go to Canada paſs by the great iſland. of St. Jon 


in returning, and take in the commodities of the iſland; 
eſpecially cod, which they pay for either in ready money, 


or corn, or other commodities of Quebec, and Europe. 
Some Norman, Nants, and Rochelle veſſels come there, 


alſo laden with merchandiſes of a like nature with thoſe 
imported to New France, and the iſlands. Laſtly, the 


King ſends his ſhips there regularly every year, which 
ſtore the warehouſes with all that is neceſſary for the 
nouriſhment and ſupport of the officers and troops in the 
garriſons; from whence the inhabitants ſupply themſelies 
-/ when the colony is deficien t. 
ayenne, or Eguinoctial France. The colony of Cayenne, 
is the only one poſſeſſed by the French in Sou 
except ſome plantations on the ſide, of Surinam, and the 
river of the Amazons, which ſorm a kind of government 
of upwards of 100 leagues. along the coaſt. 
The iſland of Cayenne, which gives its name to this £0 
vernment, and which takes the ſame itſelf from the er, 


th America; 


* 


where two branches ſeparate it from the terte fima, 8 


ſituated 100 leagues from the great river g the Amazons, 
and at a much leſs diſtance from the utch colony & 


2 


Surinam. 5 


P bis iſland is about 17 leagues in circumference, fiye of 


which are waſhed. by the ocean, and the get by the „ 
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yr gen 28-1ed themfelves there in 1635, was forming his numerous and well-diſciplined land armies, 
Ke n ther "Who was ba $6 even before he engaged in war, he was alto intent on gain- 
_— INS i as. 7 ing the dominion of the ſea; being deſirous of rendering 
The remains of his colony defended themſelves in fort France properly a maritime power, well knowing that 
St. Lewie, built upon an eminence jutting out into the trade is not to be advantageouſly proſecuted without a 

u che mouth of the Cayenne; andthe new, com- proper naval force for its protection. The few ſhips 
* d at Paris in 165 T, by the Abbot of Marivaux, which Cardinal r 0 5 ſuffered to rot in the ports, 

3 * in 1692, but abandoned it two were immediately repaired ; others were purchaſed in 

we one” GEE? , 7 n Folland and Sweden; and in the 3d year of ki govern- 
car lim, finding it without maſters, took poſſeſſion ment he made trial of his maritime forces at Gigri on the 
Then kept it Fa till 1664, when they were ex- +Coaſtof Aſrica: the Duke of Beauſort cleared the ſeas of 
velled by Meflieurs Tracy _ Barre, Whom Lena r 7795 in 8 5 i and two years after France had 60 ſhips 
ith troops to re-eſtabliſh his ſubjects. Ol War in its ports. N 7 | 

1 56 tht Duh took it from the Wrench ; but M. de Though this was only a beginn ing, yet theſe new regu- 
Eſtrees, the Vice admiral of France, replaced the French lations and efforts inſpired Lewis XIV. with ſuch a ſenſe of 
in poſſeſſion thereof in 1677, to whom it has ſince re- 0 e payer, Was be 25 nr get 55 ſhips 60 

. TE 4 | 8 ower their flag before thoſe of England. e counci 
83 ade fe SHR fas rocou, indigo, of Charles II. in vain inſiſted upon this right, which, as 
cotton, and vanilla: but the want of negroes, whoſe num- the celebrated French hiſtorian ſays, force, induſtry, and 
ber ſeldom exceeds 5oo, hinders the inhabitants from 0 U had 8 to He Hog: 15 ar ls wy 2 . 

: | any advantage. o his embaſſador, the Count d' Eſtrade, to this effect: 
n 1 this defect by treating for The King of England and his Chancellor may gain a 
flaves with the Indians on the river of the Amazons; but ** knowledge of my ſtrength, but they do not ſee my 
the Portugueſe having interrupted this commerce by maſ- _ heart: I regard my honour more than all other things.“ 
ſacring thoſe Indians who adventured to come to Cayenne, He ſaid no more than what he was reſolved to make 
the colony remained in the ſame indigence of manufaQtu- 2 in conſequence of which, the Engliſh tamely ob- 
rers for their ſugar, and culture for their indigo, and other erved an equality in every thing at ſea between the two 
commodities; ſo. that the ſhips are obliged ſometimes to nations: but while Lewis thus inſiſted upon an equality 
wait a whole year before they can take in a ſufficient 85 F nk e i 5 regard to 
cargo. . Fu 34447 62k Spain, and obliged the Spaniſh admirals to lower their 
Beſides flaves, the French alſo had from theſe. Indians dry flags before the French, in virtue of the ſolemn prece- 
fiſh, and a quantity of other proviſions; as alſo ſome ency granted in_1662.: and, in the mean time, efforts 
ſamples of filyer-mines which the Indians ſaid were near were every where uſed for the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a 
their villages. | ORE FR IS naval force as might juſtify theſe high ſentiments : ſo that 
It was to renew with them their antiedt commerce, and in 1672, the French had 60 ſhips of the line, and 40 
to penetrate. to theſe mines, that the French opened a frigates; and in 1681 they had 198 ſhips of war, in- 
road thro? the heart of the country, from Cayenne to the cluding the ſmaller veſlels, and 30 gallies in the port of 
river of the Amazons; without bein obliged to paſs near Toulon, either armed, or ready to be armed. With 
the plantations of the Portugueſe, who have three great this force the French were ſucceſsful in ſeveral naval en- 
forts towards the mouth of this rivers |  _ gagements, till the battle of La Hogue, in 1692, when 
The commodities from France for Cayenne conſiſt chiefly the Count de Tourville, in obedience to orders from 
in corn, wine, brandy, linen cloth, ſtuffs, mercury, hard- court, with 45 ſail attacked the Engliſh and Dutch fleets 
ware, and eſpecially ſalted fleſh ; large cattle being ſcarce of go ſhips. The French were obliged to ſubmit to ſuch 
in the iſland, and no oxen being allowed to be butchered ſuperior force, and they loſt 14 of their largeſt ſhips : yet, 
without a ſpecial licence from the r ſays the ſame elegant writer, the French ſtill preſerved 
The inhabitants, without. reckoning the ſoldiers: of the their maritime force; but it declined in the war of the 
garriſons, the negroes and ſlaves, amount to 1200, or ſucceſſion: he does not mention how formidable it was 
1500 men, "diſtributed through ſeveral. plantations; the 
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chief of which compoſes a town of 200 houſes, with 350 


* 
< 


white inhabitants, where the warehouſes are kept, 
Among the whites 60 Jews are reckoned, all reſiding in 

the plantation of Lance de Remire, where 80 negroes are 

employed in the culture of their plantations. See Portu- 


* 


gueze America, and Dutch America. 2 . 
Upon the whole, the French have rendered themſelves 
extremely powerful in America; their iſland colonies are © 
become rivals to the Britiſh ſugar- iſlands; and their co- 51 
lonies on the continent have been ſo numerouſſy peopled, 8 
and ſo, well improved, as to make the French think of — 
extending themſelves cloſe upon the back of the Britiſh | 
ſettlements, to erect forts there, and cut off all commu- 
nication of trade between the Indian nations and the Bri- 
tiſh cis. IS 7 PR TR SY; 


About the year 1660 the-French were little acquainted 


| 


with commerce, and little ſkilled in navigation.” The 
Engliſh, but more e the Dutch, ſays Mr. Vol- 
taire, catried on almoſt the Whole commerce of France 
in their — 7 the Dutch in particular loaded their veflels 
with French commodities, aud diſtributed hem through: 
out Europe. But Lewis XIV. began to exempt. his ſub- 
jects from an impoſt, called the right of freight; paid \« 


all foreign veſſels oF 


. ni- 2 
the maritime WEE | 
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F R A 
rens; and few perſons extended their views ſo far as the 
public good. No one is ignorant how much private in- 
tereſt faſcinates the eyes, miſleads the underſtanding, and 
obſtructs the, intereſts, not only of a fimple merchant, 
but of a company, and even of a whole city. The coarſe | 
reply made by a merchant, named Hazon, who, being 
conſulted by this miniſter, ſaid, “ You found the machine 
.* overturned on one ſide, and you have overturned it on 
the other,” was cited with applauſe : however, that philo- 
ſophical ſpirit which was at laſt, introduced into France, 
corrected the vulgar prejudices, and perfect juſtice was at 
laſt done to the memory of this great man, who had the 
ſame regularity as the Duke de Sully, and his views were 
much more extenſive: the Duke was ſkilled only in the 
arts of oeconomy ; but Colbert was the founder of thoſe 
very great and uſeful eſtabliſhments which have founded 
the commerce and naval power of France in a glorious 
and ſurpriſing manner. 1 | 
From the death of Lewis XIV. the French miniſtry have 
trod in che ſteps of Colbert: ſo that now their naval force 
is great in Europe; their colonies in America in a very 
flouriſhing condition; their ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies 
. very formidable ; their poſſeſſions in Africa very exten- 


ſive; and their trade very great all over the world. 
However, the power of France is moſt to be dreaded on the 


continent of America, where they have ſo much ſtrength- 
ened themſelves with a very politic alliance and inter- 
mixture with the Indians, as to keep all the Britiſh north- 
ern colonies in continual dread, and apprehenſion of 
danger; but it is not to be ſuppoſed, that Great Britain 
will ever abandon thoſe valuable colonies to the incroach- 
ments of the French, who have built many forts on the 
back of thoſe ſettlements in, the places where it is heartily 
to be wiſhed they had been erected by the Britiſh colo- 
niſts. See Britihh America, under Great Britain; Indian 
America; and Spaniſh America under Spain. 
Ile of FRANCE. See Je of France. TY 8 
FRANCHISE. A privilege, or exemption, from ordinary 
juriſdiction; eſpecially from tributes and taxes: being 
real or perſonal ; that is, either belonging immediately 
to the perfon, or accruing on account of this or that 
place, or office of immunity. _ e 
ST. FRANCIS, or Cape St. Francis, a town belonging 
to the French, on the iſland of Hiſpaniola. See French 
"Amenes. - on oF J 
FRANGIPANE. An excellent kind of perfume, fre- 
quently given to the leather whereof gloves, purſes, bags, 
and other things are made; which takes its name from 
a Roman nobleman of the antient family of Frangipani, 


who was the inventor! thereof. There is alſo a kind of 


perfumed liquor of the ſame denomination, . reported to 
have been invented by a grandſon of Mutio Frangipani ; 
as alſo a perfumed kind of ros ſolis, called by the ſame 
name. See Ros folis, | VV 
FRANCFORT. An imperial city of Germany, ſituated 
in 7 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 50 deg. 10 min. of N. 
lat. See Germany. | l 1 


FRANCFORT, upon the Oder, is alſo another city of Ger- 


many, ſituated in 15 deg. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 22 min. 
_ of N. lat. ſubject to Pruſſia, See Germany. 


FRANKINCENSE, or Simple Incenſe, an odoriferous aro- 


matic gum, or reſin, anciently burnt in temples as a per- 


fume, and till uſed ih pharmacy as an agglutinant and 
ſtrengthener. OCT NES eb 
Frankincenſe diſtils from inciſions made in a tree, called 
arbor thurifera, during the heats of ſummer : but, not- 
withſtanding the great uſe of this gum, both in the an- 
cient religion and modern medicine, the tree that pro- 
duces it, or even the place where it grows, are but very 
imperfectly known: however, the moſt common opinion 
has always been, that it was brought from Arabia Felix, 
and was found near the city of Saba; whence its epithet 
Sabæum: yet the name olibanum, which it ſometimes 
allo bears, ſeems'to intimate that there are ſome of theſe 
thuriferous, or incenſe- bearing trees, in the Holy Land, 
near Mount Lebanon: and travellers are poſitive 
there are others in the Eaſt Indies. 


male incenſe, er thus maſeulim, called allo bun, 


FREDERICA. A beautiful and commodious "town ol 


being ſituated in 2 deg. of W. lon. and 5 deg. of l. 


FREE, is to be ſet at liberty, or to quit a perſon of flavet): 


the water that leaks into her, it is ſaid to fre her. 
| Faxes Britiſh Fiber. See Herring Fiſhery, © 


FREE flats, is a republic Feen by 5 cler 
tl ot 


ice that 
T bis gum is uſually divided into male and female the 
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being in fair white bits, or tears, A little yellowith. cc 
| bie diſagreeable taſte; and when . meh 
flux of faliya : it is called male in reſpect of its tears which 
are larger than the common, or female: however t 
frequently in a maſs, and ſomewhat reddiſh; vn 
often ſold for the true bdellium: but that brought 0 
the Indies is of a much inferior quality to that | my 
Arabia, or Mount Lebanon; and it is ſometimes calle 4 
' incenſe of Mocha, though it is not brought from thc 
. Nasen, es WON 
| But as for the female incenſe, or frankincenſe, European 
know not what it is, nor how diſtinguiſhed; though ay 
ſay it is ſofter, or more reſinous, but of leſſer virtue than 
che é ——ͤ ˖r%t‚C 
- Bark of mcenſe, or Cortex Thurit, is the bark of the tree 
from hence the incenſe flows; which has the ſame qua- 
- lities with frankincenſe itſelf : but there is another bark 
brought from the Indies, called alſo bart ff incnſe, and 
| ſometimes Fews incenſe, in regard the Jews frequently 
uſe it in their perfumes. _- a 140 
Manna of incenſe, is the flower of farina of incenſe, oc. 
caſioned by the friction of the grains againſt; each other 
in the ſacks wherein they carry it. 
There is alſo a ſoot of incenſe, which is a preparation of it, 
burnt like refin, to make lamp-black. _ - © f 
Frankincenſe was formerly burnt in the temples of 2 
religions, in honour of the divinities that were adored 
there: it is till retained in many of the ceremonies be. 
longing to the Romiſh church, particularly at ſolemn f. 
nerals : and it is annually offered at the altar, as an obla. 
tion, by all European monarchs, in commemoration of 
the Epiphany. e e vine hol EE 
FRATERNITY, or Brotherhood, is uſed in a civil ſenſe, 
for a guild, aſſociation, or ſociety of perſons, united into 
body, for ſome common intereſt, or advantage. See GC 


Georgia, in North America, fituated in 81 dep. and 30 
min. of W. lon. and 31 deg. of N. lat. on the iſland af 
St. Simon, in the mouth of the river Alatamacha, ately 
built and fortified by General Oglethorpe. | See Brit 
6. I 7” 6 3.1 CL OOER 
FREDERICKSBURG: A fort upon the gold coalt d 
_ Guinea, near Cape hree Points, ſubject to the Dane, 
See Gus. ̃¶ | Ay, Ah 
FREDERICKSODE. A town of North Jutland, fituzted 
in 10 deg. of E. lon. and 55 deg. 40 min. of N. In. 
ſubject to Denmark. See Denmark, ' © 
FREDERICKSTAT. A town of Norway, ſituated on 
Schaggerack bay, near the frontiers of Sweden, hing in 
lon. and 24 deg. 59 min, of N. lat. der 


e 10 


II deg. of E. 
Denmark, $2 5 „ 54: Bog; 

FREDERICKSTAT, is alſo a town of the duthy of Sleſwich, 

ſubject to the Duke of Holſtein. See Denmart.. 


alſo when the pump of a ſhip has the full command « 


Fes, or Imperial cities of Germany, are thoſe not fiel 
to any particular prince f but goyerned, like republic, 
their own magiſtrates.” See Germany,” 
FREE-man, is a perſon free of any trade, or corporation 
allo ſuch negrges or convits in America who are unt 
FOO e / 
Fx port, is a place where no duties are paid. See Pat. 
Dee State. 


by the free ſuffrages of the inhabitants. Web f 


Fans, one. A_ whitiſh ſtone, dug up. in mam * 
England, that works like alabaſter; but more hard 1. 
durable, being a kind of greet, but finer ſanged, an 

ſmoother ſtone ; and is called fer /onz, from ig br 
ſuch a conſtitution as to be cut, freely in any decken 
Which is of excellent uſe, in building. See Aer. 
FREEBOOTER, or Fhbu/ter. & name. given ©.” 
pirates Who ſcour the American fes, parricolary 7 
| wake war agaiblf the Spaniards, "The French cal e 
 flybuſters, deducing the word from the Fan Wb” 
flyboat; A in 


y boat; becauſe the firſt adventurers af i en 
the people of St. Domingo, who "made thelt en \ 
| EEE” e 


* 


94 


F R E 9 
| @ith ly boats which they bad taken from the Engliſh. See 


Buccanetr . 


REEDOM of 4 city, 


or capacity, of exerciſing a certain 


rown, or corporation, denotes a right, 
trade, or 3 
in a city, or town corporate; and of being electe 
c ce N and offices thereof, procured regularly 
by ſerving an apprenticeſhip ; but ſometimes purchaſ 
with money; and at others conferred as a favour or com- 


pliment. 3 
FREE SE. See Frize. 

FREIGHT, or Fraight, 
nifies the hire of a ſhip, 


in navigation and commerce, ſig- 
or of a part of it; for oy on 

ance and carriage of goods, from one port or place to 
Wee which is Sec nal in the Levant: or it is he 
ſum agreed on between the owner and the merchant, or 
hire and uſe of a veſſel; which is one of the principal ar- 
ticles in the trade of the Hollanders, who are the carriers 


of all the nations of Europe, and their purveyors ; not. 


withſtanding their country produces nothing at all, and 
that they *. obliged to have every thing neceſſary for the 
building and equipping of a veſſel from other countries: 
this being ſo very eſſential a ſtep towards the advance- 
ment and preſervation of commerce, that the Dutch 
make it their ſheet anchor, upon account of the great 
| emoluments they derive from it, far beyond all other na- 


tions : and freight is every where governed by the contract, 


| when reduced into a writing, commonly called a charter- 
party; executed between the owners and merchant, or 
the maſter, in behalf of himſelf and owners, or himſelf 
- and the merchant, or between. them all; for the regu- 
lation whereof, the legiſlators of every maritime country 
have made the moſt prudential and falutary proviſions, 
See Charter-party. N 


Ships are freighted either by the ton or by the great; and, 


in reſpect of time, the freight is contracted for at ſo much 
a month, or at a certain ſum for the whole voyage. If a 
ſhip freighted by the great, happens to be caſt away, the 


freight is loſt : but if a merchant agrees by the ton, or at 
ſo much for every piece of commodities ; then, if the 


ſhip is accidentally caſt away, and part of the goods is 
faved, ſome civilians are of opinion, ſhe ought to be an- 
ſwered her freight by the equal limited rate: though, when 
a ſhip is inſured, and ſuch a misfortune happens, the in- 


ſured commonly transfer thoſe goods over to the inſurers, 
towards a ſatisfaction of what they make good, by virtue 


of their ſubſcriptions. 


By the Rhodian laws; and alſo by thoſe of Oleron, it was 


provided, That where a ſhip is freighted out and in, no 
freight is due till the whole voyage is performed; fo that, 


if the ſhip is caſt away on her returning home, the freight 
outwards, as well as inwards, becomes loſt : but when 


goods and merchandiſe are fully laden aboard, and the 
+ ſhip having broke gowns if the merchant, after that, 
on conſideration re 

lade again, then, by the marine law, the freight is deſerved. 
Alſo, if a ſhip in her voyage happens to become in- 


capable of performing it, without any fault in the maſter; 
or if the maſter or ſhip be arreſted by ſome foreign prince 
or ſtate, the maſter may repair his ſhip to make her ca- 


pable of the voyage, or may freight another ſhip: and if 


the merchant will not agree to the ſame, then the freight 


will be due for ſo much as the ſhip hath earned: becaufe, 
the maſter is otherwiſe anſwerable for all damages that 
ſhall happen; and therefore, if the ſhip periſhes, to which 
the goods are removed, the maſter wi be reſponſible ; 
but if both the ſhips periſh then he is diſcharged : beſides, 
if the ſhip is in a ſinking condition, ſo that there is an 
extreme neceſſity, the goods may be put into any empty 
veſſel paſſing by, which in all appearance ſeems ſufficient ; 
and he is excuſable if that ſhip ſinks or periſnes. 
If part of the lading is on ſhip-board, and the merchant, 
through ſome misfortune, has not his full lading aboard 
at the limited time, the maſter is at liberty to contract 
With another, and may have freight by way of damage 
for the time thoſe goods were on board: becauſe theſe 


Agreements are in law upon a condition preeedent; and 


any fail 


fame, unleſs afterwards affirmed b 


olves not to adventure, but will un- 


lure, as to complete lading, will detetmine the 
NF the conſent of the 
maſter: for it is the higheſt juſtice, that the big and 


FRE 


maſter ſhould be free in theſe caſes ; and that, by the 
delay of the merchant, on ſhipping a ſmall quantity of 
goods, the maſter may not loſe the ſeaſon of the year, 
or be defeated of the opportunity of paſſage, 

And, on the contrary, if the veſſel is not ready, and 
part of the goods are on ſhip-board, the merchant may 
ſhip the remainder of his goods aboard another veſſel, 
and diſcharge the firſt maſter ; and may-alſo recover da- 
mages againſt ſuch maſter, or the owners, for the reſt ; 


which is grounded upon the like reaſon as the former: 


though, by the marine law, chance, or ſome other no- 


torious neceſſity, will excuſe the maſter ; but then he 


loſes his freight till ſuch time as he breaks ground, and 
until that time he ſuſtains the loſs of the ſhip. But if the 
fault be in the merchant, he is to anſwer for the damage 
to the maſter and the ſhip ; or, according to the Rhodian 


laws, he is obliged to provide for the ſhip's crew ten days 


at his own charge; beſides, if there is any ſubſequent 


damage, the merchant muſt run the riſque of that, and 


not the maſter or owners ; though, by the common law - 
of England, it ſeems to be otherwiſe, for ſo long as the 
matter has the goods on ſhip-board, he is to ſee them 
farth-coming ; nor can he detain any merchandiſe in his 
veſſel, in default of payment of freight ; but he may 
wm them to be ſeized any time, or any where after- 
wards, 1 * | 


Where a ſhip is not ready to take in, or the merchant. 


not ready to lade aboard goods, the parties are at liberty; 
but, nevertheleſs, the perſon damnified on either fide 
may bring an action againſt the other, to recompence and 
make ſatisfaction for the detriment ſuſtained : it has been 


held by the common law of England, that the party thus 


4 


damnified may recover damages on the agreement: 
though, by the Rhodian law, if there is an 8 
and earneſt given thereon, but no writing made, and the 
ſame is broke by the merchant, he loſes his earneſt; and, 


if it is broke by the owners of the ſhip, or the maſter, 
they are to forfeit double the earneſt given. 
If any ſhip, or veſſel, is freighted from one port to an- 


voy age, this is all but one voyage, 


” 


* 
* 


wy 


$7 


there is under 8 inches, the merchant may relinquiſh - 


. 


7 


oth er, and ſo to ſeveral ports, on what is called a trading 


if it be in conformity 
to the charter · party: for, generally, the touching at ſe- 
veral ports by agreement, imports not a diverſity, but 
a voyage entire: though, if the ſhip otherwiſe puts into 
any other port than what ſhe was freighted to, the maſter, 
by the laws of Oleron, is to anſwer damages to the mer- 
chant, unleſs he is forced in by ſtorm, enemies, or pirates; 
and then he muſt ſail to the port agreed at his own ex- 
pence. However, where a maſter freights out a ſhip, and 
afterwards privately takes out other goods, unknown to 
the firſt laders, he loſes his freight: and if it happens, in 


- this caſe, that any of the freighters goods are caſt over- 


board, for the ſafety of the ſhip ; the reſt of their mer- 
chandiſe is not ſubject to the average, but the maſter is 
to ſatisfy it out of his own purſe. „ 

Leakage, occaſioned by florm, may in common caſes 
come into an average: ſo if the freight is taken for 100 
tons of wine, and 20 of them leak out, leaving above 
8 inches from the buge upwards, the freight becomes due 
notwithſtanding; and one reaſon thereof is, becauſe, from 
that gage, the King can demand his cuſtoms; but if, 


them, and the maſter be obliged to take them for 
freight: however, there is an objection againſt this rule, 


© becauſe it has been held, that if all the wine had leaked 
out, without any fault of the maſter, there is no reaſon 


the ſhip ſhould loſe her freight for the right ariſes from 
the tannage taken; and in fome foreign places, eſpecially 


att Bourdeaux, the maſter is not permitted to ſtow/ the 
© "goods, but it is done by a particular officer appointed for- 


v that-purpoſe. N. 


In caſe a ſhip is freighted for 200 tons, or any other 


number of tons more or leſs, adding, or thereabouts; this 


addition is commonly underſtood ta de within, 5 tons, the 
half of the number ten, whereof the” Whole güthber is 


compounded. And if à chartef party is made, feciting 


"the" flup't0'be of the'burthen of 130 tons, and eight i 
be e 


Tum agteed is to be paid, 3 the ſhip falls 
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that burthen; and if no burthen is expreſſed, the ſum 


muſt be paid: but if a ſhip freighted by the ton is found 


leſs than the burthen mentioned, there ſhould be no more 
aid than for the real tons; 


„without agreeing for the freight by charter-party, any 


goods are put on board, the maſter is to have freight ac- 
cording to cuſtom; and if the goods are ſent to the ſhip 
ſecretly, without the maſter's knowledge, the ſame may 
be ſubjected to what freight the maſter thinks fit. And 
as to the maſter's anſwering for any goods and merchan- 
diſe, when coffers, packs, and veſlels, or other marked 
goods are delivered cloſe packed, or ſealed, and are after- 


- wards received open and looſe, the maſter is to be charged 


for it, until, on due trial, he is acquitted thereof : alſo 
he muſt anſwer for the damage which the rats commit in 
a ſhip to any merchandiſe, for want of keeping a cat, as 
well as for any other damage. 


And concerning the marking of goods, both the com- 


mon law and civil law have great reſpect to it, in rela- 
tion to the ſettling the property of the merchandiſe in the 
right owners; ſo if one man uſe the mark of another, to 


the intent to do him damage, or bring him into any 


trouble, an action of the caſe lies. 
But this relates more to home trade in general, and to 


aſcertain the goodneſs of commodities, than to goods uſually 
freighted at ſea. 8 


In caſe of a prohibition of commerce with the country 


whither the veſſel is bound, ſo that it is obliged to be 


brought back again, the maſter is only to be paid freight 
for going: but if a ſhip is ſtopped, or detained in its voy- 
age, by an embargo, there is no freight to be paid for the 
time of the detention, in caſe it be hired by the month; 
nor can the freight be increaſed if hired by the voyage; 
but the pay, and the victuals of the ſailors during the de- 


tention, are to be deemed average. . 


Freight is the ſoul of navigation, as it employs. ſhipping, - 
and breeds nurſeries of ſeamen : the cheaper the freight 


the better the trade; as it carries goods cheap to foreign 
markets, and renders the merchant capable of ſelling them 
at an eaſy. rate; therefore, the regulation and encourage- 


ment of freight ſhould be carefully attended to by every 


trading nation. 


It is manifeſt, that the freight of all goods exported from 


Great Britain, is paid by foreign nations; and perhaps 


more than one fifth of the freight of all the Britiſh ſhip- 
ping is paid by thoſe nations with whom Great Britain 


has any trade. It is ſaid, there are about 500,000 tons 
of ſhipping belonging to Great Britain z and that the 
freight may be charged at 51, per ton per annum: there- 
fore, if Grand Britain pays the Eaſt countries about 
200,000 |. a year for naval ſtores, ſhe gains above twice 


as much from other nations by her ſhipping, which could 


not be carried on Without ſuch naval ſtores. 

Eaft India and Turky goods, to the value of 150,000 |. 
will lie in 200 tons of ſhipping; and 800 tons of ſhip- 
ping are ſufficient for 200, ooo l. value of the Britiſh 
woollen manufactures. A million of pounds weight of 
ſugar or tobacco are not above 500 tons; and 5000 tons 
of ſhipping are ſufficient for about 40, ooo l. value in corn. 
Nothing is more reaſonable than that all countries ſhoul 


pay the carriage of thoſe commodities which they con- 
fume: but if the freight is performed in foreign bottoms, 


the money muſt be paid to foreign countries: - ſo that it 


ſhould be the principal view of all trading countries to 
carry goods in their own bottoms; and the more ſhip- 


ping they have, the more they will be conſidered as car- 
riers for themſelves and others : from whence it is plain, 


that thoſe countries who have the leaſt ſhipping pay the 
moſt for freight. WT | 


In the valuation of goods clear on board outwards, the 
freight for the importation of ſuch as are brought into 


Great Britain from the plantations, Turky, the Eaſt Indies, 


and other places, is always reckoned as part of their value 
at their exportation : ſo that the cheaper the freight is paid 
at home, the cheaper the goods can be fold abroad. 


on the ocean is about 20s, per ton: but to Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, it is 4 l. per ton. 


Whatſoever is the price of building, and fitting a ſhip to 


has freſh water a conſiderable diſtance from the mouth d 


 FRESH-/þell, in the ſea-language, is a freſh gang, to le. 


| Fae8n-4water, is the water of rivers, free from the brackil 


The freight from England to and from any part of France 


0 * - 
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ſea, is the meaſure of her value; and whatſover 
freight ſhall be given for the uſe of this ſhip, is the 
| ſure of the annual profit. The money thus * 
the builder and his ſervants; the landed intereſt for ti . 
ber, plank, and iron; the fellers, ſawyers, ſquarets =” 
carriers ; the Weſt India and Norway merchants N 
planks, maſts, and yards; for their pitch, tar, and 0 . 
for their tallow, rofin, and brimſtone ; as alf ay, 
people who beſtow either labour or materials upon way 
ſhip : whatſoever it is they ſell, whether of labour or . 
terials, to this ſhip, is.all paid for by the firſt ooſt, c. . 
annual freight, The price of building and fitting one e 
therefore the meaſute of her firſt value; but if A 
_ repairs, her wear and tear, amount to more than h 
yearly profit, ſhe will ſoon be laid up: ſo that for 2 a 
tion to carry on trade by a cheap freight, is to build tg . 


_ at an eaſy expence, and carry its own manufactures at leaf 
to other countries. 


FREIGHT, is alſo uſed for the burthen, or ladi lb. 
or the cargo of goods ſhe has on board. e 
FREIGHT, is likewiſe a duty of 50 ſols, or about 23. fer. 
ing a ton, paid to the crown of France, by the captaing 
and maſters of all foreign veſſels, at their entrance in 
and departure from, the ports and havens of that kingdom: 
and it is obſervable, that all veſſels not built in France 
however they may belong to French ſubjects, are repuri 
foreigners, and ſubject to this impoſt, unleſs it be made 
appear that two thirds of the crew are French. 
The Dutch, and the Hans towns, are exempted fron 
this duty; and, by the L1th article of the treaty of cu. 
merce, concluded at Utrecht, between England un 
France, this duty of 50 ſols a ton was to have been n. 
mitted the Engliſh; and, at the ſame time, the duty of 
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* ſterling was to have been ſuppreſſed in favour of ble 


rench ; but the execution of that article, as well 28 th 
tariff ſettled between the two nations, has been ſuſpende, 
See Tracy, i onthe I 
FREIGHTER is a perſon who freights a ſhip ; but an u- 
der-freighter is alſo called a cap-merchant. _ 
FREJULES, or Frejus, a city of Provence in France, 
| fituated at the mouth of the river Argens, on the Me. 
diterranean ſea, 35 miles N. E. of Toulon, and 30 mia 
S8. W. of Nice. See France, - © , 
FRENCH. Any thing relating to the people 
| faſhions, and cuſtoms f F By 8 | b * = 
FRENCH America. See France. TY 
FRESCO. A kind of painting performed on freſh pliiſter 
or on a wall laid with mortar, not yet dry ; and wit 
water colours; which ſort of painting has a great ad- 
tage by its incorporating with the cement. 
FRESH. Any thing that has little or no ſalt in it; ot tha 
is new, pure, and good. . | 
FREsH gale. A pretty ſmart wind that blows ſoon after a cin 
FRESH man. An unſkilful perſon, or novice at any bu 
neſs; or a failor juſt entered into the ſervice. _ 
FREsH /hot, in the ſea-phraſe, ſignifies the falling down d 
any great river into the ſea z by means whereof the in 


the river: and, as this is more or leſs, it is called a gieah 
or ſmall freſh ſhot. 


 lieve the rowers in the long- boat. 


neſs of the ſea. * N 
FRIENDLY ſeciety, for inſuring houſes. See {nſuranct 
FRIESLAND, or Ea Frie/land, is a territory of Get 

many. See Germany, _ 3 
FRIGATE. A ſmall ſhip, or man of war, generally bub 

| ſomewhat lower and ſtronger than common, for its mo 
| eaſy and ſwifter failing ; conſifting of but two decks 
chiefly employed in cruizing and privateering : bowe'® 
in the Britiſh navy, all ſhips, from 50 guns downwaby 

are included under the denomination of frigates, V 

are never admitted into the line of battle but upon 


| emergency; though it is otherwiſe with the French, wi 4 


admit 50 gun ſhips into the linn me. 
FRIGATOON, A Venetian veſlel, commonly wo 
che Adriatic, built with a ſquare ſtern, and without © 
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IO Cape. 
F 10 44 de of W. lon. and 23 deg. 30 min. of 8. lat. 


FRISCHA 


'F 


neighbouring country is remarkable for its excellent 


and domeſtic. 25 . * 
Fruit, with regard to commerce, are diſtinguiſhed into 


F R 


bow- ſprit. | \ 


FRINGE. An ornament applied to the extremities of fur- 


d ſome wearing apparel ; compoſed of three 
„ n warp, a head, and a body: but there are 
Fringe of gold, ſilver, copper, braſs, ſilk, wool, hemp, 


flax, and of all other materials which can be ſpun. 


| ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Cha, I. fringes 
BY . thread are prohibited importation into Great 


by the ſtatute of the 15th of Geo. II. See Gold and 


lace, and Lace. TIER 
e A promontory of Brazil, in America, ſituated 


A bay of the Baltic ſea, formed by the iſland 
of Friſch and the continent, at the mouth of the river 
Viſtula, on the coaſt of Pruſſia in Poland. | 


FRIT, or Fritt, in the glaſs manufacture, is the matter, 


ingredient, whereof glaſs is to be made, calcined,. or 
baked In furnace; of which there are three kinds : the 
firſt is cryſtal frit, or that for cryſtal metal, made with 


ſalt of pulverine and ſand : the ſecond, and ordinary frit, 


is made of the bare aſhes of pulverine, or barillia, with- 
out extracting the ſalt from them; which makes the or- 
dinary white or cryſtal metal: and the third is frit for 
green glaſſes, made of common aſhes, without any pre- 
paration; which will require 10 or 12 hours baking. 
The materials in each are to be finely powdered, waſhed, 


and ſierced, then equally mixed, and frequently ſtirred 
* together in the melting · pot : but for the reſt ſee Glaſs, | 


and Cry/tal, 


| | FRITH. See tb. e 
== FRITHGILD, was anciently the ſame with what is now 


called a guild, or a fraternity, or company. See Guild, 


—= FRIZE, or Freeze, in commerce, a kind of woollen cloth, 


or (tuff, for winter wear, being frized, or napt, on one 
ſide ; whence, in all probability, the name is derived ; 


former being chiefly of Engliſh manufacture, the other 


but of frizes, ſome are cr others not croſled ; the 


of Iriſh ; and ſome cloths are only frized on the back- 
fide; as black cloths ; but others on the right ſide, as co- + 


loured and mixed cloths, rateens, bays, and frizes. 


| The croſſed frizes are uſually 3-4ths in breadth, and 24 | 
or 25 ells in length; the uncroſſed are 3-4ths and a half 


in breadth, and 24 or 25 in length _ 18 717 
There are French frizes manufactured in Languedoc, 
which are broader by half a quarter than thoſe of Eng- 


land: but of all frizes, generally ſpeaking, the Engliſh 


are the beſt, a or 8 3 
RIZE, is alſo a term uſed at Smyrna, ſignifying the bad 


quality of ſilk, often met with among the Ardaſſine, in 
the choice of which care ſhould be taken of its rumpling 
or matting. oaks 8 | ; | 


FROBISHER's, or Forbiſhers ftraights, is a ſtraigbt a little 


to the northward of Cape! Farewel, in Weſt Green- 


| land, diſcovered by 8 Martin Forbiſher ; being ſituated © 
in 48 degrees of W. lon. and 63 deg. of N. lat 
FRONTIGNIAC, or Frontenac. A town in France, whoſe 


which are denominated from the town. © See France. 


FRUIT, in its general ſenſe, includes whatever the earth 
produces, for the nouriſhment and ſupport of men, and 


other animals; as herbs, grain, pulſe, * hay, corn, flax, 
and every thing expreſſed by the Latins under the name 
Fruges : but fruit, in natural hiſtory, ſignifies the laſt pro- 


duction of a tree, or plant, for the propagation, or 


multiplication, of its kind ; and, in gardening; fruit de- 
notes the production of a fruit-treez as the apple, pear, 
plumb, peach, apricot, cherry, | 
currant, raiſin, fig, almond, and others, both foreign 


" « 
— 


recent or freſh, and dry; the former being thoſe ſold 
juſt as they are gathered from the tree, without any fur- 
ther preparation; as ate moſt of the productions of gar- 
dens and orchards fold by the fruiterers: but the latter 


are thoſe dried in the ſun, or by fire, with other ingre- 
dients ſometimes added to them, to make them keep; 
imported chiefly from foreign countries, and ſold by the 


— 
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foremaſt ; having only a main-maſt, mizen-maſt, an 4 


which is a ſocietygovern 
Zo affiſtants, with a Ii 


FRUITS current for 
FRUITERY. A plac 


fruit; which ſhould be inacceſſible to any thing of moi- 
- ſure, or even froſt, | 8 | 


FRYTH, Frith, or Firth. An arm of the ſea; ſuch as 
Solway firth, frith of Forth, Tay frith, and others in 
Scotland; where the word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 


FUDE | | oo 
FUEL, in the popular ſenſe of the word, is any body which 


rape, orange, lemon, 


- cleft, 144 inches: every billet called two c 


uin 
9 


FUE 


grocers ; ſuch as raiſins, currants, figs, capers, olives, 
cloves, nutmegs, pepper, and other ſpices ; beſides, apples, 
pears, almonds, and filberds, are frequently included un- 
der this denomination, . 


FRUIT ERER. A perſon who deals in, or ſells fruit; par- 


ticularly reſtrained to apples, pears, plumbs, oranges, le- 


mons, and the like, excluſive of all ſorts of grain and 


herbage. 


FRUITERERS company of London was incorporated” by let- 
Britain; as are alſo thoſe of gold, ſilver, copper, or braſs” © 


ters-patent of the 3d of James I. dated the gth of Fe- 


bruary 1605, by the ſtyle of The maſter, wardens,. and 


commonalty, of the myſtery of fruiterers of London ; 


by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 
y of 63 members, whoſe fine of 
admiſſion is 51. ; but having no hall, they uſually meet 
at that of the pariſh<clerks, to treat) of their affairs. 

ins. See Coin. . 


e laying up and keeping of 


eſtuary is in England, + 
R. See Feoder. 


contains the pabulum of fire, for common uſe; ſuch as 
coal, turf, peat, wood, furze, and other things, to be 


commodiouſly burnt in ovens, furnaces, and chimneys, 


By the ſtatutes of the 7th of Edward VI. and the 43d of 


Elizabeth, proviſions were made for the (ale, aſſize, and 


marking of talwood, billets, and faggots: the latter ſtatute 


- ordaining, That the aſſize for talwood, © billet, and fag- 
gots, ſhould continue in all cities, boroughs, and towns 
' corporate, where ſuch talwood, billet, and faggots, were 
" accuſtomed to be ſold. That every talſhide marked of 
one, being round bodied, ſhould contain 16 inches in 
compaſs; being half round, 19 inches; being quarter 
| cleft, 183 inches: and every talſhide marked two, being 


round bodied, ſhould contain in compaſs 23 inches; be- 
ing half round, 27 inches ; being of a quarter cleft, 26 


Inches: and every talſhide marked three, ſhould contain 
in compaſs, being {round, 28 inches; being half round, 
33 inches; being of quarter cleft,” 32 inches about: and 
every talſhide marked four, to contain in compaſs, being 
round, 33 inches; being half round, 39 inches; being 
of quarter cleft, 28 inches about: and every talſhide 


marked five, ſhould contain in compaſs, being round, 38 


inches; being half round, 44 inches; and being quarter . 
cleft, 43 inches: all which to be meaſured about within 


6 inches of the middle, and to contain the length limited 


by the ſtatute. That all faggots that ſhould be made 
and put to ſale, ſhould contain, beſides the knot of the 
bond, 24 inches; and every faggot - ſtick, or bend, within 
the bond to contain in length three feet, or more, ex- 
cepting only one ſtick, or bend, of one foot long, to ſtop 
or harden the binding. EL. 45 : 


By the ſtatute of the gth of Queen Anne, it was alſo 


-_ © enacted, That all billet, which ſhould: be expoſed on 
" wharfs, or other places, where billet is uſually landed, 
laden, or unladen ; or that ſhould be put to ſale, or that 
ſhould be in any hoy, or veſſel,” within the port of Lon- 
don, or any other port, ſhould be afſized and marked in 
manner following. All billets ſhould contain in length 

3 feet and 4 inches: every billet, named a ſingle, being 


round bodied, ſhould contain in compaſs 72 inches; 


every billet called a caſt, ſhould be marked one; and, 
being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 10% inches 
being half round, ſhould” contain 124 inches; being 
quarter ! cleft, ' ſhould contain 12 inches: every billet 


called a trois, ſhould be cut with three notches in the 


middle; and, being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 13 


inches; being half round, 15 inches; 


another in the middle; and, bein 
5 8 1 . OY 1 "tub 5. 
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in compaſs 182 inches; being half round, 214 inches; 
being quarter cleft, 21 inches: every billet called four caſt, 
ſhould be marked four; and, being round, ſhould con- 
tain in compaſs 21% inches; being half round, 24+ inches; 
beipg quarter cleft, 24 inches : every billet called twenty- 
five caſt, ſhould be marked five; and, being round, 
ſhould contaih in compaſs 231 inches; being half round, 


27 inches; being quarter cleft, 27 inches: every billet _ 


called fix. caſt, ſhould be marked fix ; and, being round, 
ſhould contain in compaſs 26 inches; being half round, 


Zo inches; being quarter cleft, 294 inches: every billet 


called ſeven caſt, ſhould be marked ſeven ; and, being 
round, ſhould contain in compaſs 28 inches; being half 


round, 32+ inches; being quarter cleft, 32 inches: every 


billet "called eight caſt, ſhould be marked eight; and, 


being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 30 inches; be- 


ing half round, 344 inches; being quarter cleft, 34 inches: 


every billet called nine caſt, ſhould be marked nine; and, 


being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 314 inches; be- 
ing half round, 363 inches; being quarter cleft, 364 
inches: every billet called ten caſt, ſhould be marked ten; 
and being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 33 inches; 
being half round, 4383 inches; being quarter cleft, 38 
inches: every billet called eleven caſt, ſhould be marked 
eleven ; and, being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 


35 inches: every billet marked twelve, and being round, 


ſhould contain in compaſs 364 inches: every billet called 
thirteen caſt, ſhould be marked thirteen; and, being 
round, ſhould contain in compaſs 38; inches: every billet 
called fourteen caſt, ſhould be marked fourteen ; and, be- 
ing round, ſhould contain in compaſs 394 inches : every 
billet called fifteen caſt, . ſhould be marked fifteen 3 and, 
being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 41 inches: wor 
billet, called ſixteen caſt, ſhould be marked ſixteen; and, 
being round, fhould contain in compaſs 4.2; inches: every 


| billet called ſeventeen caſt, ſhould be marked ſeventeen; 
and, being round, fhould contain in compaſs 431 inches: 


every billet called eighteen caſt, ſhould be marked eighteen; 
and, being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 45 inches: every 


| billet called nineteen caſt, fhould be marked nineteen z and, 

| being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 46; inches: every 

| billet called twenty caſt, ſhould be marked twenty; and, 
being round, ſhould contain in compaſs 472 inches. 

That all billet expoſed on wharfs, or other places, where 
| billet is uſually landed, laden or unladen; or that ſhould 
be put to fale, or that ſhould be in any hoy, or veſſel, 


within the port of London, or any other port, and ſhould 
not be aſſized or marked as before directed; upon inform- 
ation to any juſtice of peace of the county, or to the 


mayor, bailiff, or other head officer of the city, borough, 
or town corporate, ſuch juſtice, mayor, or other head 


officer, ſhould have power to call before them, fix good 


men of the town, pariſh or city, where the. billet, is, 


and ſhould fwear them, truly to inquire and preſent whe- 


ther the ſaid billet be of good aſſize; and if they ſhould __ 


preſent, that any of the ſaid billets were not affized and 


marked as before directed, ſuch magiſtrate ſhould take 


fuch of the faid billets as ſhould not be marked, or be 


falſe aſſized, as forfeited, and ſhould deliver the fame to 


the overſeers of the poor, to be given to the poor, That 


any owner of trees might cut billets of what aſſize he 
pleaſed for the private uſe of the ſaid owner only. But, 
by the ſtatute of the xoth of Queen Anne, the laws ap- 


pointing the aſſize of fuel, are not to extend to billet 


made of beech-wood ; provided that no perfon ſhould 


ſell billet made of beech-wood by retail within London 


and Weſtminſter, or the weekly bills of mortality, unleſs 


the ſame was aflized according to the uſage of marking 
beech billet,. or by weight, if the buyer ſhould require the 
ſame to be weighed. ; | 


FULLER. A workman employed in the woollen manu- 


factures; whoſe buſineſs is to mill and thicken cloth, lay 
the wool one way, and cut it off equal with the ſheers, 
ſmooth it with teazels, and then preſs it. In the city and 


- ſuburbs of London, there is à ſpecies of them called 
fſcourers, who eleaw-cloaths. Setters are the ſame with 
fullerss. 


and are called fo only becauſe they rent tenter- 
0 
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h cloths, after they are milled, upon 
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FULLERS' earth, A fat, ſoſſile earth, abounding 
of great uſe in the woollen manufacture; whie 
to ſcour cloths and ſtuffs, by imbibing all the gt 

dil, neceſſarily uſed in the preparing and dreſſing of ih 
wool. _ | ys JC SP Wan 
This earth is dug in great plenty out of certain Pits nee 

- Brickhill in Staffordſhire ; alſo near Ryegate in $, 4 
near Maidſtone in Kent, near Nutley and Petwor 
Suſſex, and near Wooburn in Bedfordſhire. It js ably. 
lutely neceſſary to the well dreſſing of cloth; from whene, 
foreigners, who can procure wool to be clandeſtinely . 
ported out of England, can never arrive to the perfeQion 

of the Engliſh cloths, without fullers earth: for which 
reaſon it is made a contraband commodity, and the ex. 

port made equally criminal with that of exporting wag) . 

fo that abroad, they make great uſe of urine, in lieu of 
fullers earth; though there is a ſoap- earth, or a king of 
fullers earth, near Smyrna in Turk y. 

FuLLERs Meed, Thiſtle, or Teazle. A kind of plant much 

uſed by the fullers, clothworkers, and ftocking-weayer: 
to card or draw out the wool or nap from tbe thread of 
| ſeveral kinds of cloths, ſtuffs, and ſtockings, in order 
to render them cloſer and warmer. Eaten, 
The thiſtle is carefully cultivated in ſeveral parts gf 
France, particularly Normandy ; and the exportation 
thereof is prohibited in England, upon forfeiture of 13. 
for every pound weight, on account of its great utility in 
the woollen manufacture. The ſtem of the plant is yery 
high; and its extremity, as alſo thoſe of its branches, 
bear an oblong prickly yellowiſh ball or bur, which is the 
part uſed : but the largeſt burs, and thoſe moſt Pointed, 
are eſteemed the beſt ; being called male teazles, princi- 
pally uſed in the drefling and preparing of ſtockings and 
coverlets: the ſmaller kind, properly called the fullers or 
drapers, and ſometimes the female teazle, being uſed in 
the preparation of the finer ſtuffs, as cloths and rateens; 
and the ſmalleſt kind of all, ſometimes called linnots bead, 

; 0 to draw out the Hap from bays, and other coarſer 

T | | 

FULLERY.” A workhouſe, or place where cloths ate 
fulled, or ſcoured ; which is principally underſtood of the 


n nitte, 
b ſerves 


fulling mill, when cloths are ſent to it to be ſcoured an 


. ei 5 dis | 
FULLING. The art, or act of cleaning, ſcouring, and 
preſſing cloths, ſtuffs, and ſtockings, to render them 
_ ſtronger, cloſer, and firmer ; which is alſo called milling, 
being an art that, according to Pliny, was originally in- 
vented by Nicias the ſon of Hermias ; and it appears, from 
an inſcription quoted by Sir George Wheeler, in his tra- 
vels through Greece, that this Nicias was a govetnor in 
Greece in the time of the Romans. 
The fulling of cloths, and other ſtuffs, is performed by a 
Eind of water-mill ; thence called a fulling, or ſeouring-mil; 
_ theſe mills, excepting in what relates to the mill- ſtones and 
hopper, being much the ſame with corn- mills ; and there are 
even ſome which ſerve indifferently for either uſe; corn 


2 being ground, and cloths fulled, by the motion of the 


fame wheel; whence, in ſome places, particularly France, 
_ the fullers are called millers; as grinding corn, and mill- 
ig dee time 
FulLinG-mill. See Mill. „ 
FUMITORY. A medicinal plant, found commonly in 
gardens and fields; which, when pounded and infuſed 
into milk, is of great efficacy for driving out the meaſles 
and ſmall pox. _ ns 


FUNCHALL. The capital of the Madeira iflands in the 


. Atlantic ocean, fituated in 16 deg. of W. lon, and 32 
deg. 3 min. of N. lat. See Madeira iſlands. 
FUND; 


in commerce, is uſed for the capital, or ſtock, of 


a merchant, company, or corporation, or the ſum of mo- 


ney they put into trade: but the term is more particu” 
larly applied to the public ſecurity that is given to the 
people for money borrowed of them by the ftate ;* which 
is, either by appointing a bank to repay the ſums bor- 
_ rowed, or | appropriating” certain taxes for the diſcharge 


thereof. 


Theſe funds were, a matter entirely unknown in Eng- 


land, till after the revolution; when the government en: 


ceeded the parliamentary proviſions, and ran the N 
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taking up loans, which they were obliged to 
party — — ſeveral branches of the revenue as 
an eſtabliſhment, or fund of ſecurity, for the repayment 


of what had been advanced to the government, when the 


demands, or, as they were called, the neceſſities of the 


t, firſt began to riſe ſv high, that the mini- 
3 made toe demands, did not think it ſafe for 
themſelves to raiſe ſuch ſupplies within the year as. Were 
ſafficient to anſwer them, but rather choſe to double that 


burthen gradually, and imperceptibly, by a proceſs of mort- 


gage and anticipation 3 ſo little were the people in gene- 


are of the conſequences of a national debt, that the 
- w_ progreſs of 3 ſearce attended to help | pe 
ſince have ſcarce been touched upon by any genera 19 
torian. In like manner, fo little were they aware ol the 
inconveniencies which might ariſe, either to trade, 5 to 
the conſtitution, from companies trading, or pretending 
to trade, on joint {tocks, under the authority 5 _ 
cluſive charter, that, alike during the great conteſt w _ 
held through ſo many years in the reign of King Wil- 


liam, to take the Eaſt India trade out of the direction of 


ty, and transfer it to the other; and during that 
2 project of eſtabliſhing, a national bank gave 
riſe to, they rather attended to the iſſue, as a v re i 
curioſity and amuſement, than as to what fundamentally 
affected the intereſt or prejudice of the kingdom. But 


 ; ſoon became notorious, that, inſtead of cultivating 


| ions of the people, it was the great effort of 
was —— - S intertwiſt itſelf with the pro- 
perty of the people, that it ſhauld be impoſſible to hurt one 
without hurting the other: and it became alſo notorious, 
that, in virtue of this alliance between power and mo- 
ney, thoſe who'had the driving of the bargain, and their 
confederates, were enabled to carve out of the national 
ſtock almoſt what proportion for themſelves they pleaſed. 
To be more explicit: at the time when this great, but 
inſenſible, change was made in the habit of the body po- 
litic, there were but two ways of employing money, 
namely, in trade, and uſury : of theſe, the former, as it 


| deſervedly ought, was held honqurable ; and the latter, 
if — ts the pale of the law, as deſervedly in- 


famous: however, great ſums were withdrawn from 
| trade, and placed in the funds; by which it appeared, 

that all the meaſures which had been taken to connect 
the whole moneyed intereſt with that of the court, not 


only in oppolition to the landed intereſt, but thereby alſo 


to diſarm the city of London of the importance it began 


to derive from the frequent diſtreſſes of the crown; and 


the frequent applications made to the merchants for 


_ loans, ſerved at this ting to veſt that importance in the 


miniſtry only; and that whoſoever. had the management 
of it, might employ it, like a ene ſword, either 
| againſt the crown or the people: but, from that time to 
- this, the ſame maxims have been obſerved ; and, in con- 
ſquence of them, the moneyed intereſt has been held in 
the ſame ſubſerviency to that of the adminiſtration. Sce 
National Debt. A 
| Theſe funds are now increaſed to the fix following 
the Aggregate fund, the Generul fund, the Sautb-ſea fund 


the Sinking fund, the Bank fund, and the Eq, lidia fund; 3. 
as Alſo the Civil If fund, appropriated to, the private 


uſes of the crown. - 10 8 | nd 
The Aggregate Fuxp originally aroſe out of the ſubſidies 


of toanage and poundage, called the two-third ſubſidies ; 


and the duties, and additional duties, upon coffee, co- 
coa- nuts, chocolate, cocoa paſte, tea, nutmegs, einva- 
mon, cloves, mace, and pictures; as alſo the duty upon 
| houſes, and: Mmuſlins, and the further rates impoſed upon 
white calicoes; porcelain, called China wares; and drugs, 
half the old ſubſidy, and all monies ariſing from the — — 
half ſubſidies, over and above the annuities charged 
thereon: but afterwards a maiety of the inland duty on 
coffee, and all the duty on chocolate, were appropriated 


to this fun; Which Was eſtabliſhed, by an act of partia- 


ment in the 7th year, of Queen Anne, for paying all ſuch 


monies as ſhould be due for intereſt gn the Exchequer- 


5 bills, the premium of 3 per cent. her annum, and for rail- 
ing the yearly ſym of 200, oo l. for paying off the faid 

bills. This fund was augmented, by the ſtatute of the 
Iſt of George 1, with the one half * the, old ſubſidy upon 


FUN 
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import; the additional duties on French wines, French 
vinegar, and all other goods of the product or manu- 
facture of France; the plantation-duties z and the duties 
upon hops: to which were added, all the ſurpius mo- 
_ nies in the exchequer upon the one-third ſublidy, the ad- 
ditional exeiſe, the, duties on low wines, and the ſtamp- 
duties; beſides the duties on hawkers and pedlars ; the 
overplus monies of the five-ſeventh parts, and two ſe- 
' feventh parts of the exciſe, on beer, ale, mum, cyder, 
Perry, ſpirituous liquors, and metheglin, which were ap- 
propriated by the 5th of William and Mary, to make 
good a fund to the bank, and to pay annuities : all which 
were made perpetual; and all other public monies, which 
. Thould be brought into the Exchequer, not being appro- 
priated, and not ariſing from any branch of the revenue 
appointed for the civil government, ſthould- be ſet apart 
for the uſes of this fund; which, by the 3d of George I, 
were declared to be as follows: firſt, to pay the bank the 
_ yearly ſum of 100,000]. and other annuities ; then to'p..y 
the yearly ſum of 120,0001. for the civil liſt to his Majeity, 
to be iſſued weekly; and, after ſatisfying theſe payments, 
the deficiencies on the original fund of 100,000 1. a yea 
| Payable to the bank out of the five-ſevenths parts of the 


duties of exciſe above mentioned, ſhould be ſatisfied out 


of this fund; after which the yearly ſum of 40001. ſhould 
be iſſued to the ſheriffs ; and the yearly produce of the 
| 1 of this fund is generally about 682;6001, 
The General FUxD was eſtabliſhed, by act of parliament, in 
the 3d year of King George I. for payment of annuities 
in lieu of lottery-orders, and in lieu of the annuitics given 
for the bankers debt; being founded upon the funds of the 
four lottery acts, which were the cuſtoms of poundage 
upon export granted by the 12th of Charles II. and 
not taken away by ſubſequent ſtatutes; and the other 
duties granted or continued by the qth of Queen Anne, 
Which were the duty of 12 d. a hundred weight upon 
eather, ſheep-ſkins, or calve-ſkins, tanned, tawed, or 
dreſſed, exported ; the duties upon coals exported ; with 


the additional duties upon coals, culm, and cinders, ſhip- _ 


ped and waterborn, and of coals imported, if any ; the 
- additional duty on candles ; the hereditary duty of 1 per 
cent. on goods exported from ports capable of a ſhip of 
200 tons to any place of the Mediterranean beyond Ma- 
laga, in a ſhip not built and manned according to the act 
of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. the hereditary duty 
of 55. for every white woollen broad-cloth exported, and 
the yearly ſum of 135,000 1. appropriated out of the ſaid 
duties, and the ſurplus of the ſame duties; the weekly ſum 
of 7001. payable out of the revenues of the poſt: office ; 
the duties upon ſkins and hides, vellom, and parchment ; 
the duties on hackney-coaches and chairs; on ſtamped 
vellom parchment, on bills of lading, almanacks, and li- 
cences for ſelling ale and wine; the duties on paper, cards, 
and dice; and on rock ſalt exported to Ireland; with the 
yearly fund of 186, 670 l. appropriated out of theſe Jaſt 
mentioned duties; all granted in the 9th year of Queen 
Anne; the duties on the additional hackney-chairs ; and 
the other duties granted on ſoap, paper, paſte-board, 
mild-board, and ſcale- board, imported; on books, prints, 
and maps, imported; on paper, paſte- board, mill- 
board, and ſcale · board, made in Great Britain; on lin- 
nens printed, painted, ſtained, or dyed, imported; on 
ſillk, calicoes, linens, and ſtuffs, printed, ſtained, painted, or 
dyed in Great Britain; on the ſtamp- duties on ſurrenders, 
transfers, pamphlets, and news-papers ; all granted by the 
10th of Queen Anne: and alſo the gearly fund of 
* "168,003 l. thereby ap opriated out of theſe duties; the 
duties granted by the Joch of Queen Anne, and the roth 
of George I. on dreſſed ſkins and hides imported; on 
ſtreins and bides canned, tawed, or dreſſed in Great Bri- 
tain; on velſom and parchment; on ſtarch; a moiety of 
the inland duties on coffee and tea; the duties on gilt and 
ſilyer wire ; the, ſtamp duties qm polieies of inſuranee ; and 
the yearly fund of 168,00 3j I. "appropriated opt of cheſe 
duties by the 10 0h of Queen Anne; and allo certain. an- 
mual fums, amounting" to "39,8551; 15 . charged 
- upon the hereditary Beile by the 12th of Williaj fl 


- 4 


and the '24 of Queen Anne, in liew of the binkers ds * 
_ "all, which'duties Were einen tor ever, "longhe ſapply 
e e ee 


2 


0 3 
; wh. 
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was contained. It was alſo thereby enacted, That the 


faid yearly ſums of 135,000 1. 186,6701. 168, oog l. 
168,003 I. and 39,1551. 15s. 74d. adding thereto the 


above mentioned fu of the duties granted by the gth 
of Queen Anne, being generally about 29,317 |. a year, 
amounting in the whole to 724,849 l. 6s. 104d. per 
annum, ſhould be this general fund : and if all the monies 
ariſing out of the ſaid duties, ſhould not amount to that ſum, 
then the monies fo ariſing ſhould be part of the faid ge- 
neral fund for paying the annuities thereby chargeable 
thereupon ; and, in caſe any deficiency ſhould happen, the 
ſame ſhould be ſupplied out of the firſt aid to be granted 
in parliament. | 

The South-ſea FUND was eſtabliſhed, by act of parliament 
in the gth year of Queen Anne, to make a proviſion for 
the debts and deficiencies therein mentioned ; which 
amounted to9.471,3251. and for paying the intereſt thereof: 
for which purpoſe, all the duties upon wines, vinegar, and 


tobacco; upon India goods, and wrought ſilks ; upon whale- 


; upon wax and tallow candles imported, and the ſeveral 
rates upon monies given with clerks, apprentices, and ſer - 
vants, were made perpetual, and to be paid weekly into 
the receipt of the Exchequer for the ſupplies of this fund: 
but, if theſe were deficient, ſuch deficiency was to be 
made good out of the next aids to be granted by parlia- 


ment; or, in caſe there ſhould be any ſurplus, it was to 


be applied towards diſcharging the principal of the capi- 
tal ſtock belonging to the company ; and this fund was 
to be iſſued at the exchequer, as an annuity for the in- 


. tereſt of the 9,471,325 l. and the payment thereof to be 


made weekly to the company. ; 

By the ſtatute of the 1ſt of George I. the capital ſtock 
of the company was increaſed to 10,000,000 1. which 
was the ſum then due from the government to the com- 


pany, and for which the above mentioned revenues were 


applied, for making good the payments on the increaſed 


fund. If there ſhould be any deficiency, the treaſurer 


of the navy was to make it good out of any money in his 
hands, or firſt coming into his hands, for the ſervice of 
the navy, with preference to all other payments; or, in 
default of money, the treaſurer of the navy was to diſpoſe 


of any tallies, orders, or other parliamentary ſecurities, 


as ſhould be in his hands, for the ſervice of the navy, to 


diſcharge the deficiency due to the company, and within 


20 days after demand to pay the ſame in money. And 
there was annually, within 20 days after the 25th of 
December, an eſtimate in writing to be made by the trea- 
ſury, by a medium of three preceding years, of - how 
much the revenues ſettled for payment of this fund, would 
produce, from the 25th of December preceding ſuch ac- 
count, and ending the 25th of December ſucceeding the 
fame; as alſo how much it was like to fall ſhort; and the 
treaſury were to cauſe ſuch eſtimate to be laid before the 
commons in parliament, if ſitting, . otherwiſe at their next 
ſeſſion, that ſufficient proviſion might be made for the 
navy for that year. ff | 


By the ftatute of the 3d of George I. it was enacted, That 


if the produce of theſe duties ſhould be deficient to pay the 


yearly fund chargeable upon them, ſuch deficiences ſhould 


de made good out of the general fund, or out of money 
to be raiſed at the exchequer, for purchaſing annuities at 


5 per cent, for every ſuch deficiency ; which annuities 
ſhould be charged on the ſeveral funds, and be payable and 
transferable at the bank of England, till redemption by 
parliament : but, if there ſhould be any ſurplus of the du- 
ties, it ſhould attend the diſpoſition of parliament ; and, 


after redemption, theſe duties ſhould not be applied with- 


out authority of parliament. 


on coals, culm, and cinders, and the window-tax, were 


made perpetual, as a fund for ſecuring to the company an 


annuity of 87,3421. 48. 5 d. 8 

By the ſtatute of the 6th of George I. the duties of ex- 

_ Ciſe upon beer, ale, cyder, and other liquors, granted by 
the 8th of Queen Anne; and the new duties upon pep- 


per, raifins, nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves,” and mice, 
were made perpetual; the yearly fum of 35,0001. ap- 


propriated by letters-patent of Queen Anne, out of the 


exciſe,” was continued for ever; the additional duties 
upon ſoap, paper, paſte boards, mill-boards, and feale» 


boards, and upon chequered and ftriped linens, and 
linens printed, an ſtained, or 34 after gp — 
facture, or in the thread or yarn before, in foreign parts; 
and upon filks, calicoes, linens, and fuffs, plfnteg 
. ſtained, or dyed, after the manufacture, in Great 
ritain ; and upon ſtarch, coals exported, and ſeveral 
things engroſſed upon ſtamps ; and the impoſitions which 
by the 5th of George I. were granted upon coals brought 
into the river Thames, within the liberty of the cit 
were made perpetual, as a fund for ſecuring to the South 
ſea company ſeveral annuitics for the remainder of the 
terms of 96, 89, and 99 years, and ſeveral other an. 
nuities ; as alſo the principal ſums whereon theſe annuities 
were due, amounting to 16,546,482 1. 78. 119, which 
the company were empowered to purchaſe, or take in 
by ſubſcription. | ; 


By the ſtatute of the gth of George I. one moiety of the 


ſtock ofthe South ſea company, amounting to 16,901,241, 
17 s. og d. was converted into a joint ſtock, attended with 
annuities payable out of the above funds, to be called Th 
joint flock of South ſea annuities; and the other moiety of 

the capital flock was to remain in the company as a 

joint ſtock, attended with the reſidue of the yearly funds; 

but, if any deficiency ſhould happen in the produce of the 
duties, the company ſhould bear half of fuch deficiency, 

till it was provided for by parliament. 99 
By the ſtatute of the 3d of George II. it was enacded, 

That if, at the end of any quarter, the ſeveral duties ap- 
propriated to diſcharge the annuity, to the South ſea com- 

ny, in reſpect of their original capital ſtock of ten mil. 
ons, ſhould not be ſufficient, the ſame ſhould be made 

ood out of the aggregate fund. | * 

y the ſtatute of the 6th of George II. the capital ſtock 
of the South ſea company was to be divided into four 
equal parts; three-fourth parts whereof, amounting to 

10,988,327 l. were to be converted into a joint ſtock, at- 

tended with annuities payable out of the above funds, to be 


[ 


called the New joint flock of South ſea annuities ; and the 


other fourth part, amounting to 3,662,7751. was to re- 
main in the company as a trading or capital ſtock, at- 
| tended with the reſidue of the annuities or funds. The 
new South ſea annuities were to be payable half yearly; 
and the trading capital was charged with the payment of 
the new annuities, as alſo for the payment of the former 
joint ſtock of South ſea annuities : but, if any deficiency 
ſhould happen in the funds of the company, the new 
South ſea annuities ſhould bear a proportional part of ſuch 
deficiency. And it was alſo thereby enacted, That the 


fund of the trading ſtock ſhould not, without the conſent 


of the company, be liable to be redeemed by parliament, 
until the new South ſea annuities ſhould be reduced, by 


parliamentary redemption, to 3,500,000 |. See South | 


ſea company. | EY, 25 
The finting Fon, was erected out of the ſurpluſſes ariſing 
from the aggregate fund, the general fund, and the South 
ſea fund; which generally produced, one year with an- 
other, 1, 220, 343 l. whereof the firſt produced 682,621]. 
the ſecond 508, 345 1. and the third 38, 375 l. This fund 
was eſtabliſhed by Sir Robert Walpole, in the year 1716, 
with an intention to reduce the national debt, retrieve the 
public aredit, and exonerate the people from thoſe heavy 
taxes they were groaning under. And, by the ſtatute of 


the 9th of George I. it was enacted; That all the monies 
of the ſurpluſſes, called the ſinking fund, ſhould be 2p. 


propriated for diſcharging the principal and intereſt of 


ſuch national debts as were incurred before the 25th of 


December 1716, and were declared to be ſuch national 


directed by future acts of parliament. However, this ſa- 
cred fund has fince been made the general reſource of 
the miniſtry to ſupply any extraordinary expences of go- 
vernment, and make good the deficiencies of any appro- 
priated duties; for the former of which a million was an. 
nually granted during the late wars, and ſeveral other 
large ſums were granted for the latter. 
The Bank Fu up was eſtabliſhed by act of patliament in the 
5th and 6th years of William and Mary; whereby 
100,000 1. out of the monies to ariſe by duties of 141 
nage, and the exciſe on beer and ale, was to be annually 
appropriated as a fund f þ In 


\ 


1 


5 debts as might be redeemed in ſuch manner as ſhould be 
By the ſtatute of the 5th of George I. part of the duties 


or the annuities therein men | 
* „ 5 tioneo, 


7 
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* to be payable to the ſubſcribers of i a loan of 
923 Shich occaſioned the incorporation of the 
. and company of the bank of England. See 
f England. | TT; 
57 the lian of the 8th and 9th of William III. the go- 
vernor and company of the bank were empowered to en- 
large their ſtock by new ſubſcriptions 3 for which the ap- 
propriated funds were the duties of tonnage and poun- 
dage ; thoſe on wine and vinegar ; as alſo on tobacco 
and ſugar, granted by the iſt of James II. the additional 
impoſitions on goods and merchandiſe by the zd of Wil- 
liam and Mary; the ſtamp- act, and the duty on houſes. 
By the ſtatute of the 3d : . 
deration of delivering up exchequer-bills to the amount of 
2,000,000. were allowed an annuity of 100,000 |, pay- 
able out of the aggregate fund, and duties on houſes : this 
annuity was to be preferred in payment before the yearly 
ſum of 120,0001. to the civil liſt : but, after theſe were 
ſatisfied, the deficiencies on the original fund of 100,0001. 
a year were to be ſatisfied out of the monies appropriated 
by this act; after which, the yearly ſum of 40001. was 
to be iſſued to the ſheriffs ; and the ſurplus of theſe du- 
ties were to attend the diſpoſition of parliament: and 
for encouragement of ſuch perſons as were willing to ad- 
vance monies for paying off 8,762,625 1. upon the lot- 
tery-aQs of the gth and 1oth of Queen Anne, for re- 
deeming annuities on an act of the 12th and 13th of 
William III. to -patentees out of the weekly ſum of 
37001. out of the exciſe, for which the perſons advan- 
cing the ſame were to have annuities of 5 |. per cent. re- 


deemable by parliament, it was enacted, That, till they 


were redeemed, they ſhould be paid into the bank; and 
that all the monies eee ſhould be one capital or 
joint ſtock, on which the annuity ſhould be attending. 
By the ſtatute of the 1ſt of George II. the bank had an 
annuity granted of 70,000 l. on paying 1, 750, ooo l. into 
the exchequer; which annuity was to be payable out of 
the duties on coals and culm; and, if there was any 
deficiency, it was to be ſupplied out of the ——_— fund; 
but the ſurplus was to be reſerved for the diſpoſi 
parliament. 1 | 


alſo purchaſed an annuity of 50,000 l. for 1,250,000 l. 


which was chargeable on the overplus monies ariſing out 


of the additional duties on ſoap and paper, and on cer- 
tain linens, filks, calicoes, and ſtuffs; upon ſtarch, and 
exported coals; and upon the ſtamp- duties, after pay- 
ment of what ſhould be due to the South ſea company on 
their annuity granted by the 6th of George I, 

By the ſtatute of the 15th of King George II. the bank 


was to advance 1,600,000 |. more to the government; 


for which 3 per cent. was to be paid out of the duties on 
exciſe. . ke Cn SK | 


By the ſtatute of the 19th of King Georgs II. the bank 


was granted an annuity of 39,4721. for delivering up 
exchequer-bills to the amount of 986, 800 I. which was 
chargeable on the duties. on ſpirituous liquors: beſides, 
they advanced the further ſum of 1,000,0001. to the go- 
vernment; for which they had 4 per cent. payable out of 
the malt and-Und .... TRIS 


Eaſi India Fun. This fund was originally eſtabliſhed by 


att of parliament, in the gth year of the reign of King 
William III. whereby the Eaſt India company was incor- 


porated for lending 2,000,000 l. to the government; for 


which an annuity of 160,000 l. was made payable out of 
the duties on ſalt, and the additional tamp-duties, 'by 
weekly payments. But, by the flatute of the 3d of 


FS... 


* 


George II. this annuity 
transferred from the above duties to be charged on the 
_ apgregate fund. See Zaft Tndia com E 
By the ſtatute of the 17th of King . II. che Eaſt 

India company were to advance 1, ooo, ooo l. to the go- 
vernment ; for which they were to receive an annuity of 
39,000 l. payable out of the ſurplus duties on ſpirituous 
liquors : but, in caſe of any deficiency, the ſamè was to 
de ſupplied out of the ſinking füng. 
Civil Lift Funp. This was fifſt granted to King Chatles II. 
on his reſtoration to the throne | 
ariſing from the poſt- office, 


of George I. the bank, in conſi- 


tion of 


was reduced to 1 28, 000 . and 


z conſiſting of the duties 
ice, the wine · licences, the heredi- - 
tary and temporary exciſe, together with thoſe.called the 


FUN 


ſmall branches of the crown - revenue; which have been 
continued to his ſuccellors, and amount generally to 8 or 
900,000 l. a year; outs,of which the tradeſmen of the 
crown ſhould be paid their debts:-but, though this fund 
has certain duties appropriated to it, the public is obliged 
to make good all deficiencies, - | | 

But it is to be obſerved, that all theſe funds appropriated 


to the South ſea company, the Bank, and the Eaſt India 


company, were, on the reduction of intereſt, by the ſta- 


tute of the 23d of King George II. chargeable with 


only 3 per cent. till 1757, and with only 3 per cent. af- 
terwards, for all ſums due from the government ; which, 
in the public debt of 57,703,475 |. was the annual ſaving 
of intereſt of 288,517 |. till 1757 ; and after that time, 


till redemption, 577, 034 1. yearly ; to be applied for the 


ſame purpoſe as the ſinking fund, to pay off the national 


debt; whereby the ſinking fund amounts annually to 


about 1, 600, ooo I. being an increaſe of 170,0001. a 
year, which ought to be applied only towards redeeming 


the capital of the ſeveral public trading companies; and 


then the government might venture to annihilate the one 


half of it, as alſo of the aggregate and general funds, by 


freeing the people from the taxes upon coals, candles, 


ſoap, leather, and ſuch other taxes as lie heavy upon the 


poor labourers and manufacturers, and thereby enhance. 


their wages in every part of the kingdom, but eſpecially 


In the city of London ; by which the prime coſt of all the 


x 


poſſible for the merchants to ſell them in foreign markets 


Britiſh manufactures is ſo much increaſed, that it is im- 


ſo cheap as manufactures of the ſame kind and good- 
neſs are ſold by the merchants, even of thoſe countries 


where the intereſt of money is as high as it is in Great 


Britain, The remaining part of the ſinking fund might 
afterwards be applied towards paying off. thoſe annuities, 
and public debts, which only bore an intereſt of 3 per 
cent. before the reduction ; and, after that, towards di- 


miniſhing the capitals of the ſeveral trading companies, 
When the ſinking fund would again amount to above a 
a million yearly, which would be ſufficient for paying 

them off, and of freeing the nation entirely of all its 


| | | et bs | public debts, in the lifetimes of 
By the ſtatute of the 2d of King George II. the bank 


the preſent generation, 
or at leaſt of the next, N 


The national debt is, at this time, about 80,000,000 I. 


Which was originally contraſted in the reign of King 


William III. and augmented during that of Queen Anne, 
when Great Britain fo far exceeded her proportion in the 


war againſt France, and being burthened above her na- 


tural ſtrength, was fallen under an immenſe debt; which, 


inſtead of being diminiſhed, was rather augmented in the 


| ſucceeding years of peace; and was ſo amazingly increaſed 
during the laſt war againſt France and Spain, that, not- 


3 


the reduction, 


labours under an extenſive exciſe : the duties applied, in 
former times, to the ſupport of the government, and 
many others ſince impoſed, are alienated, for the pay- 
ment of this intereſt; ſo that the taxes on land and 


malt, which every body underſtood to be for extraordi- 


the intereſt amounts to 


nary uſes, are now to be applied to the maintenance of 


uch ſhips and guards as ſhall be neceſſary, even in time 


of peace, and ate therefore in effect perpetual. 


Some people affirm, that it is a vain hope, to imagine 
that the government can buy off, and redeem, in any 


_ folutely'the 


7 
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bn 


moderate length of time, theſe long funds, or perpetui- 


ties: but this may be laid down as a certain truth, That 
England will never greatly flouriſh in trade and manufac- 
tures till che greateſt part oſ them are cleared, and till 
affaim are brought to fuck a poſture, that the publie maß 
not pay tothe government; either for the ſupport of the 

crown, or on account of funds, where the principal is 


ſunk, above 2, 300% 00 l. a year, or about à twentie 


part of the general meome'of the nation; which was ab- 


ſed; it will de found, Mat; in no long eburſe of 
time, the Britifh nation will languiſh und dseay every 
year, by Reps evident enough to de perceived 
people as take theſe matters into RAID 7 


filver will be carried off by degrees, rents will Fall, the We”. 
- purchaſe of land will decreaſe, 


wool wi flak in its price, 
the ſtock of ſhipping will be diminiſfiedgKwm-houſes 
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FUR 


ro to ruin, induſtry will decay, and Britons wilt have Plumber's Forxxace, 


upon them all the viſible marks of a declining people. See 
National Debt, Bank, Eaſt India, and South ſea com- 
anies. | Ws 

FUNDI Bay, is a bay ſituated between New England and 
Nova Scotia; in which there is an excellent fiſhery for 
cod, - | 72 * 1 8 

FUNEN. The ſecond iſland for magnitude, which be- 
longs to Denmark, ſituated at the entrance of the Baltic 
ſea; being ſeparated from Jutland by the ſtraight called 
the Leſſer Belt, and from the iſland of Zealand by the 
ſtraight called the Great Belt, the chief town being Oden- 
fee. See Denmark. | | 

| FUR. See Furr. ; Ty 5 ä "MY 

FURRBELOE. An ornament of ruMed, or plaited filk, 
ſtuff, or other manufacture, ſewn on womens garments, 
ſometimes of the ſame colour with the garment, and 
ſometimes of different colours. 8 

FURBISH. To cleanſe, poliſh, or fit a thing up for uſe 

particularly ſpoken of the gunſmith's art, | 

FURBISHER. A perſon who furbiſhes or poliſhes arms, 
by giving them a brightneſs and luſtre ; which is princi- 

pally performed with emery: the term, in the general 
fenſe, including armorers and fword-cutlers ; but, in a 
more reſtrained ſenſe, it is appropriated to thoſe who 
clean, and ſcour up, old ſwords, guns, and halberds, 
and put them in order; as is done at the Tower of Lon- 
don, and moſt other armories in England. 


FURL., A ſea-term, ſignifying to roll, wrap, or bind up | 


a a ſail cloſe to the yard. | 5 1 
FURLING lines, in a ſhip, are ſmall lines made faſt to the 
top-ſails, top-gallant fails, and the mizen-yard arms, 
ſerving to furl up thoſe. ſails; though the mizen has 
only one furling-line, and all the reſt have two, having 
one at each end. N gs ING 1 
FURLONG. An Engliſh long meaſure, containing the 
ceeighth part of a mile; being equal to 40 poles or perches ; 
and the perch to 164 feet. dee Mile, and Meaſure, 
FURLoONG, is alſo uſed for the 8th part of an acre, or half 
a rood. See Rood, | RE, 
FURNACE. An utenſil, or veſſel, proper to contain 
fire; or to raiſe, and maintain, a vehement firein ; whe- 
ther of coal, or wood: of which there are ſeveral kinds, 
of various forms, and for different uſes ; the domeſtic fur- 
nace, ufed in making confections, and ſuch fort of things, 
being uſually of iron, or earth; and thoſe uſed by the 
goldſmiths, refiners, and ſuch kind of artizans, being 
much larger, and of a different ſtructure. 
FURNACE, is particularly uſed for a kind of oven, wherein 
the orcs of metals, after beating, waſhing, and other 
preparations, are melted. down by. a ſtrong coal or wood 
| fire: but the ſtructure and application of theſe furnaces, 
are ſomewhat different for the different metals. See Gald, 
Silver, C:pper, Tin, and Lead. _ _ 3 
FURNACE, is more ſtrictly applied to thoſe uſed in the 
melting of iron; which are frequently confounded with 
iron-ſorges, though there is a conſiderable difference be- 
tween them. See Iron. r 37 x OO ON 
| Coinage-FURNA Cs, are of two kinds; the one called the 
bellows- furnace; and the other, the wind- furnace; be- 
ing both uſed in the fuſion of metals; though gold is 
- uſually melted in the former, and copper in the latter: 
See Comage, 3 
Founders FuRN Ack, is of ſeveral kinds, a 


| ccording to the 


3 different kinds Of work; to be caſt. Art "8 


„„ 
Glaſs:houſe F URx Ac E, is: the place wherein the ingredients, 


or materials, of glaſs, ate fuſed and vitrified; of which 
there are three kinds z the firſt, called the galcar » ſerves 
to prepare or caleine the frit in ; the ſecond, is the work- 
ing furnace, ſerving to melt the. metal in, or make the 
glaſs; and the third, is the green glaſs furnace, which is 
a kind of compaund: of the former. | See GIM. 

Hatters Fo RNAC E $6 Are of three kinds; 2, little one under 
the mould; where they, form their, hats; a larger, in 
än the febuting ams, linder a little copper full of water 


andes and a; very dargs: ane, under the great copper, 


which they dye their hats in. See Hats. 
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FURNITURE. Any goods, neceſſaries, 


and, in a maritime ſenſe, it is the equi 5 
FURR. The ſkins of ſeveral kinds of page of a ſhi 


FURY. A fatin, or Indian -and Chineſe taffety, 


Ho warp is of flax or hemp. 
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FUT 
is of three kinds "ia the firſt 


melt the lead, whereof ſheets are to be caſt ; in the ſe 


3 they 


cond, they melt the lead to be caſt in moulds 
which are not to be ſoldered; and the third 
ning - furnace, which ſerves them for the 
tin leaves on their works. See Lead, 


for pipes, 
175 18 the tir 
applying of thi 

and Phumbery, 


or materi 
whatever, that are proper or convenient to render a hoy 


place, or thing, fit to do the office it is appointed 
N p. 
wild b 
with hair on; to be uſed as a lining, or Godin 8 
ments, or robes ; either for warmth, ornament. 7 
tinction of rank and dignity: for the fbes of kin 8 # 
noblemen, are- lined with ſeveral Kinds of furs, 3 — 
larly ermine, to render them mote magnificent; and 's 
ſame may be obſerved of ſeveral chief magiſtrates jud £ 
and doQors of different faculties in the univerſities e 
The kinds of furrs, or ſkins chiefly dreſſed in alum and 
web = hair on, are thoſe of the ermine, ſable, ee 
uirrel, coney, caſtor, otter, dog, fox. wo 5 
r and . See Shin, e e WO der, 


FuRR Company. | See Hudſon's bay company, ; 
FURRIER. A perſon who trades or works in furr, or 


lines robes therewith. See inner. 
; e painted 
in the country, or imitated in Europe 1 
| 1 Holland, and Flanders. N e 
Theſe ſatins have been called furies becauſe 
brought into Europe had ſuch Fs Yo deen * 
ſperſed throughout the work, with ſo little order and 
proportion, that they might be well ſuppoſed the mz 
nufactures of furies. _ | 3 
The extravagance of the Chineſe deſigus were firſt imi. 
| tated in Europe with ſucceſs ; but the French inconſtancy 
having repreſented birds, flowers, and other things on the 
ſatins, or taffeties, the cuſtom of calling them furies con- 
tinued their name, though not agreeable to the beauty 
of the deſigns of this new O37. 6 | Me 
FUSTIAN, A kind of cotton ſtuff, which ſeems quilted 
or whaled on one fide, chiefly made for frocks, or outer 
- coats of men or boys. | 1 


Right fuſtians ſhould be made entirely of cotton thread, 


| both woof and warp :. but there are fuſtians of ſevenl 
kinds, wide, narrow, coarſe, fine, wi | ſhag or nap, and 
without, it: there are alſo a great many made, who 
By the ſtatute of the 11th of Henry VII. it was enadted, 
That no iron inſtruments, or other untrue Night, ſhould 
- be uſed, but only the broad ſhears, upon forfeiture. of 
208. And, by the ſtatute of the 3gth of Queen Fliz 
\ beth, it was made lawful for the Lord Mayor of London, 
or his deputy, and for the maſter. and wardens of the 
. clothworkers company, or ſuch perſons as they.ſhould ap- 
point, to enter and ſearch the workmanſhip of all perſons 
occupying the broad ſhear, as well fuſtians as cloth; and 
the perſons making reſiſtance ſhould forfeit 20. 
F USTIC, or Fleet. A yellow wood, uſed by dyen, 
Vielding hen yellow; but there ſhould be ſome 
other ingredients mixed to make it permanent. 
- Fa trpoubagynjelds e g all the Caribbee iſlands 
particularly Barbadoes and Tobago; Where it riſes to 


yers uſe it chiefly for black ; but fome of the ableſt ant | 


; moſt honeſt among them, who, woold dye none but the 
beſt and FA durable /coloufs, have been of opinion it 
ſhould he exe udechall kinds of Aying, 1 
There is angther kind, of the growth of Itay and Fir 
vence, uſed for dyipg a, co ee-colour. . OR 
FU” % 9 Farbe 1722 0 
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OCKS, or Ferthooks, in Thip-building, are thoſ 
compaſling timbers, which give che breadth and bearis 


to the ſhip, being (carfed 10 the ground timbers dul le. 


... cauſe, no timbers of that compgis 
; A een ; 2 d 
enough to go up through. all the fide. of the Whip, de 
.. compaſſing timbers. ars ſearfed"one, into. the other * 
| thoſe next the keel arg+called the tower, Of. e 
© tooks ; the other, the.uppes fukt oeh 
iin 41, te $3370 2 n 
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ABEL, or Gabelle, in the French cuſtoms, ſigni- 
fied formerly all ſorts of impoſts upon diverſe kinds 
of mercharidiſe and commodities ; but it was not 
then a royal duty, ſeveral of the nobility having 


impoſed it upon their vaſſals. At preſent the ſignification 


of the word is reſtrained to the ſalt-duty 3 and, by the 
gabelle farm is underſtood a royal privilege of ſelling falt 
in the greater part, of the provinces of France, which 
the King grants to ſome particular perſon, with an in- 
junction of refunding to his Majeſty a certain number of 
millions of livres annually, purſuant to the conditions 
itipulated in the arret, and the contract. vs 

Before the reign of Philip the fair, in 1286, the ſalt trade 


was free in France. This monarch being the firſt who laid 


an impoſt on that commodity, ſeveral of his ſucceſſors 
uſed the ſame reſource in the exigencies of the ſtate ; till 
at laſt the whole-ſalt-trade for the inland conſumption of 
the kingdom came into the hands of the King, who ſells, 
and diſtributes it by his farmers : the annual product of 


this farm being ſo conſiderable, that it is computed to make 
a fourth part of the royal revenue, or about 3,349,050 1. 


ſterling. | | 
GABLOCKS, or Gaffets, falſe ſpurs made of ſteel, ſilver, 

or other mixed metal, and put over the natural ones, of 

game, or fighting cocks, at the time of fighting matches, 


GAGE, or Gange, is to find out the meaſure, or contents, 


of any veſſel of capacity. See Gauging. + 2 
GAGE, in the ancient cuſtoms of England, ſignified a 
pledge, or pawn, given by way of ſecurity ; which was 


only properly uſed in ſpeaking of moveables ; for hypo- 
theca was always applied in reſpect of immoveables. See 


 Hypatheca. , 


Gace, in the ſea- language; if one ſhip is to wind ward 


of another, ſhe is ſaid to have the weather - gage of her. 
T he ſeamen call trying how much water a ſhip draws 


gaging, or rather gauging of her; which is done by 
driving a nail into a pike, near the end, and putting 


it down by the rudder, till the nail catches hold under it; 


and then as many feet as the pike is under water is the 


ſbip's gage, or depth of water ſhe dra ves. 
GAE, in joinery, is an inſtrument made to ſtrike a line 
truly parallel to the ſtreight fide of any board, or piece 
of ſtuff; its principal uſe being for an exact gaging of 


tenons, to fit into mortiſles ; and for gaging ſtuff of an 
equal thickneſs. It is made of an oval piece of wood, 


ficted upon a ſquare ſtick, to ſlide up and down ſtifly 
thereon, and with a tooth at the end of a ſtaff, to ſcore 
for ſtriking a line upon the ſtuff at any diſtance, accord-. 
ing to the diſtance of the oval from it. . 
GAGER. See Ganger. | 


GAIETA. A ftrong maritime city of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Lavoro, in the kingdom of Naples, being 35 


miles N. W. of the city of Naples, ſituated in IA deg. 
and 30 min. of E. lon. and in 41 deg. and 20 min. of 
N. lat, See /tah.. „ . 


GAIN. The profit, or lucre, a perſon reaps from be 


merce, trade, employment, or induſtry, which may be 


either honourable or infamous, lawful or illicit ; therefore 
the gain they produce has alſo the ſame qualities; tbe 


moſt infamous gain, and leaſt allowed of, being that 


which proceeds from a uſutary commerce; and, on tbe 
contrary, the ſafeſt and moſt honourable is that of a law- 


tu] commerce, particularly by wholeſale, and when car- chants, and perhaps ten times as much as the whole value 


of t 


* F u 


ried on by long voyages. See Commerce, 
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But the gain of a merchant and the gain of a nation are 
ometimes different: for a merchant may have a diſtiuct, 
may thrive” by a2 


intereſt from that of his country; an 
trace which may prove its ruin. For example, 
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for French wines, brandy, linens, ſilk, paper, and other 
manufactures of France, all for the conſumption of Great 
Britain; or, which is the ſame thing, ſuppoſe they ſhould 
pay for ſuch a value of goods by bills of exchange, where- 
by the receipt of ſo great a balance from other countries 
would be prevented ; it cannot' be denied that ſuch a 


trade as this would be very ruinous; that it muſt exhauſt 
the Britiſh treaſure, and leſſen the value of its native 


commodities and manufactures. And yet even by ſuch a 
trade the merchants themſelves may grow very rich ; they 
may ſell the manufactures they import for 100;000 l. 


more than they coſt, which they may ſhare among them- 
ſelves: but from whom do they gain this ſum ? Not 
from France, but from their own countrymen, who bu 


their goods: let their gain be what it will; yet ſtill, by 
this ſuppoſition, Britain loſes a million yearly to the 
French nation, and their manufactures of ſo great a value 


are imported into Britain, and ſold at the ſame markets 
with Britiſh manufactures; which muſt diminiſh to the 


like value the product of the Britiſh lands, and the ma- 
nufactures of the Britiſh people. | 


The caſe will be the ſame in a greater or leſs degree, as 
the quantities of bullion exported, or the ſums remitted 
abroad, are greater or leſs, and as the manufactures im- 
ported for Britiſh conſumption are more or leſs. The 


nation in every ſuch caſe loſes all the balance that is paid 


abroad. The merchants who remit the money, or. ex- 
port the bullion, may perhaps gain the tenth part of that 


ſum ; but they do not gain it from the country with 


which they trade in this manner. Their whole gain is 
ſhuffled to them out of the pockets of their own country- 


men, from the landholders and the labourers, who in the 


mean while may loſe ten times as great a value of their 
own product and manufaQtures, by the payment of ſo 


great a balance to a foreign nation. See Balance of 


trade. ' 


The Britiſh legiſlators therefore have had the wiſdom in 


every age to guard the nation from this detrimental gain 
of the merchants. The many prohibitions and high 
duties laid upon Eaſt India manufaQtures, are ſo many 
evidences of this matter. There can be no doubt but the 
Britiſh merchants have gained incredible ſums formerly 


for themſelves, by ſending bullion to the Eaſt Indies, and 


returning ſuch manufaQures thence as were thought to 
interfere with thoſe of Great Britain. But the particular 
gain of thoſe merchants was no invitation to the Britiſh 


legiſlators to let them go on; and therefore from time to | 
time they made Jaws to leflen the conſumption of Eaſt 


India manufactures in Great Britain: ſome they totally 


4 prohibited; others they charged with ſuch duties as ren⸗ 


dered them very little cheaper than Britiſh' manufactures: 


ſo that now the Eaſt India company muſt derive a great 


part of their gain from the manufaQures which are re- 


. exported, and conſumed. by foreign nations; very little 
being got by the conſumption of any of them in the Bri- 
tiſh dominions. ; ; | 


Therefore, if the Britiſh merchants pay France a balance, 


ſo much of the Britiſh treaſure is exhauſted: they may 
gain eſtates to themſelves, but it muſt be by carrying on 
"a trade that is detrimental to their country: the eſtates 
they gain are gained from their own countrymen; but 
the nation muſt pay very dear for the gain of thoſe mer- 


2) 


:. all that the labour of the people, the product of 
the lands, and the gain of the merchants in one nation, 


rs l French merchants were. to export ans the > 
Va u . & 4 n . * 1 * DI, : 3 ; b J 4 N 933 Wr 
e0 18 million ſterling from Great Britain in dullion 45 


firſt. and ſo much loſs: to ide ſecond, If one ſells more 


goods than it buys; the balance mult be coming to it in 
f : FY - 5 - ; 7 - „ 5 : 
money, 12 nd that is o mu ch gain: or if it buys more . 
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goods than it ſells, it muſt pay the bal ace in money, + The ſtone is of an aſh-colour, pretty ſoft, nd ſents lde 


which is ſo much leſs. M1 . taſte ; yielding a white liquor like milk | 
The only and certain ſcale of riches ariſing from trade in : ground, from whence it heb i Fra mn ebe or 
a nation, is the proportion of what is exported for the GALANGA, or Galangal, A medicinal root: 550 h 
conſumption of others, to what is imported for their own; from the Eaſt Indies, being the produce of a woe * 
or in ſtating the balance between two countties, the prime ſame name; of which there are two kinds, the al the 
coſt only in the ſaid reſpective countries ſhould be 'ealcu- the great. | and 
lated ; for it is no conſtant rule, that trade makes riches z The ſmall is a rough knotty root, of a ruddy colour, b 
becau e there may be a trade that impoveriſhes a nation: within and without, and of a very pungent ene = 
as it is not often going to market that enriches the and ſmell ; which is brought from China, and : oe 
countryman; but on the contrary, if every time he with good ſucceſs in all diſorders of the ſtomach Lan " 
comes there he buys to a greater value than he ſells, he and womb, ariſing from the weakneſs of the * els, 
grows the poorer the oftener he goes. : | The greater galangal inelines more to the aſh-colour 3 
The vulgar miſtake, that importation of foreign mer- grows chiefly in Java and Malabar its qualities wel - 
chandiſe, if purchaſed with native commuodgities, and not the ſame kind with thoſe of the other, ouly leſs In 
with money, does not make a nation poorer, is but what cious, though more common and . ealily come at: 3 
every man, ſays Sir William Temple, that gives himſclf both of them are uſed by the vinegar-makers. See 2 0 
Jeiſure to think, muſt immediately rectify, by finding out, GALATA; A great ſuburb belonging to Conſtantin oy 
that upon the end of an accompt between a nation, and oppolite to the Seraglio, on the other fide of the 3 
all they deal with abroad, whatever he exportation wants where the Greeks, Armenians, Franks, Ohrriſtian⸗ and 
in value to balance that of the importation, muſt of ne- Jews inhabit, and have the liberty af their = 
ceſſity be made up with, ready money. i 2 forms of worſhip, See Turky, * : Telpeclive 
By. this we find out the foundation of the riches of Hol- GALBANUM, in pharmacy, a gum iſſuing from an in- 
land, as of their trade; for never any country traded ſo cifion in the root of a ferulaceous plant, called in Thos 
much, and conſumed fo little. The Dutch buy infinitely ; ferula galbanifera, which grows in Arabia, Syria 1 
but it is to ſell again, either upon improvement of the other eaſlern countries: but there are two kin "4 "A = 
commodity, or at a better market. They are the great in grains, or tears, and the other in maſs. 
maſters of the Indian ſpices, and of the Perſian ſilks; but The former ſhould be choſen of a golden yellow without 
wear plain woollen, and feed upon their own fiſh and ſide, but much paler within; of a bitter talle, wich 2 
roots: nay, they ſell the fineſt of their own cloth to ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell: and the latter is beſt when 
France, and buy coarſe out of England for their own. fulleſt of white tears, very dry, clear, and-not linking; 
wear. They ſend abroad the beſt of their own butter which is eaſily ſophiſticated with broken beans, roſin, and 


into all parts; and buy the cheapeſt out of Ireland, or gum armoniac. y ; 
the north of England: in ſhort, they furniſh infinite GALE. A ſea phraſe, for the blowing of the wind; and 
luxury which they never practiſe, and traffic in pleaſures when it does not blow ſo hard, but a ſhip can carry her 


which they never taſte; whereby they acquire a gain in top ſails a-trip, that is, hoiſted up. to the higheſt, it is 
their trade with all nations. Dy uy called a hm gale: when it blows very ſtrong it is called 
But in regard to the private gain of the merchant, it is all a //iff gale, or at leaſt a freh.gale; but when it blows ſo 
that part of the price of his goods in which his ſale ex- hard, and violently, that a ſhip cannot bear any ſai), the 
ceeds his purchaſe ; and this difference of the price is ſeamen ſay, it blows a Herm alſo, when two ſhips are 
paid by the conſumer. If England is the conſumer, the near one another at ſea, and there being but, little wind 
merchant gains this difference in England; but England blowing, one feels more of it than the other; they ſay, 
vets nothing by her conſumption. Though if a foreign the ſhip gales away from the other. | f 


nation, for inſtance Portugal, is the conſumer of the GAL is alſo a term in Ireland, particularly in Dublin, for 
goods exported by the Engliſh merchant, he gains the ſuch ſums of money as are paid in different payments, in 
whole difference from Portugal: and ſo in like manner diſcharge of any contract, or debt. 
docs the Portugueſe merchant gain from England the whole GALEASSE. A large, low built, heavy veſſel, uſing both - 
difference of the price upon all goods which he buys in ſails and. oars, being the biggeſt of all the veſſels that go 


Portugal, and feils to England. Suppoſe then, that the with the latter, which were anciently in-uſe among the 

_ Engliſh merchants buy up fo much of the product of their French; but are now only uſed by the Venctians: it 
own lands, manufactured by the labour of their own people, may carry 20 guns; with. a ſtern, capable of lodging a 
at the colt of 1,220,000 l. a year, and ſell the ſame to great number of muſqueteers: it has three maſts; the 
Portugal for 1, 300, ooo. a year, the Engliſh mgchants main, mizzen, and bowſprit, which are never to be 
gain from that country 100,000 l. a year. On the other taken down, or. lowered as they may be in galleys: it 

| hand, if the merchants in Portugal buy there their wine, has 32. benches of rowers, and to each bench 5 or 6 
wine, oil, fruit, and other goods, at the coſt of 300,000 J. ſlaves: and it has 3 tire of guns in the head, one over 
a year, and ſell the ſame to England for 325,000 l. a the other, of 2 guns each, bearing balls of 36, 24, and 
year, their gain from England is only 25,co0 l. a year: ſo 10 pounds; though it has but two in the ſtern, each con- 
that in this very article of the merchant's gain, England taining 3 guns, carrying balls of 18 pounds. 


would gain 7 5,0cok Vear from Portugal, and ſo much GALEGA. A plant which grows in rank and moiſt ſoils; 
would be yearly loſt to that nation, ; RS cultivated alſo in gardens, and uſed ſucceſsfully for the 


j 


But a merchant ſhould be well acquainted with the dif- cute of blotches, peſtilential diſorders, the meaſles, and 
ference of the price in the manufacturing of goods in falling ſickneſs in young perſons under twenty-five, when 
_ each country, and with the neceſſity there is for any infuſed into white wine; or by way of decoction in water 

commodity : for the merchant in one county aſks and for the biting of ſerpents, or vermin. . 

takes advice from his correſpondent in the other, what GALEON, Galleon, Gallion, or Gallon; formerly denoted a 

goods are likely to come to the beſt market ; and ac- large veſſel, or ſhip of wary of three decks; but is now on 


cordingly receives orders to buy for him, or ſend to him, uſed in ſpeaking of the Spaniſh fleet; the galleons being 
ſuch goods as are moſt demanded. But if this ſhould nat a part of the ſhips employed in the commerce of the Welt 
be reciprocally obſerved on both ſides, if any merchant Indies, where the Spaniſh annually ſend two fleets; the 


| ſhould venture over his goods without ſuch previous ad- one for Mexico, which they call the flota; and the other 
vice; inſtead of gaining any thing upon the ſale of them for Peru, which they call the galleons.. See Fa. 
in the other country, he may ſend them to a market where The galleons are eight in number; the/principal whereo! 
they are a drug, and loſe a very great part of hi>pripcipal. are the Capitano, the Amirante, il Govern, the Patache, 


GALACTITIS. A ftone faid to be found in Mſcany, and Marguarita, of 50 pieces of brak cannon 3 beſides 
Saxony, and other parts, which has been recommended +which there is à Patache df advice. Theſe are all ſhips 


as good in defluxions of the eyes, and for ulcers? it is of war, and go on the King's qccount ; but are N 

alſo ſuppoſed to make the milk more copious in nurſes; and embarraſſed with merchangiſes, that, in = 
and when hung on the necks of children it promotes lali- attack, they would find it difficult to render theme 
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ble: however, beſides the royal galeons, there are 
2 12.0r 16 merchant- ſhips, called regiſter : ſbips, be- 
longing to private perſons, who obtain leave for the ſame, 
or rather purchaſe it; there being no Weſt India company 
in Spain. See Regiſter-fbips,, ' © 
The galeons are loaded at Cadiz, from whence they may 
at out at any time; and they are about two years in 
completing their voyage. Their departure is uſually ſome 
months before that of the flota, which cannot put out be- 
fore Auguſt on account of the wind: but when they put 
out together, they ſeparate about the Antilles iſlands 3 the 
galeons for Carthagena, and Porto Bello ; and the flota 
for Vera Cruz; though, on their return, they rejoin at 
the Havanna, in the iſle of Cuba. , 


* 
1 


The loading of the galeons is always the richeſt; which 
is evident from the following eſtimate of the yearly re- 


turns, or cargoes, both of the flota and galeons. "ap 
Of gold, the galeons bring yearly about 2 Or 3 millions of 
crowns, and the flota about one. Of ſilver, the galeons 
bring 18 or 20 thouſand crowns, and he flota 10 01 12. 
Of precious ſtones, the galeons bring as Tollow 3 to the 
value of 200,000. crowns in pearls z of 2 or 320,000 
crowns in emeralds ; and of 20 or 30, 0 Crowns in 
bezoards, amythiſts, and other ſtones of inferior value: 


but the flota brings none at all. Of wools, the galeons - 
bring to the value of 40 or 50,000 crowns, and the flota 


none. Of quinquina, the galeons bring to the value of 
20,000 crowns; the flota none. Of ſkins and leathere, 


the galcons bring to the value of 70, 00 crowus; the | 


flota as much. Of Campeche wood, the galeons bring to 
the value of 60,000 crowns z the flota nene. Of ſkins 
and leathers from Buenos-Ayres, the regiſter ſhips bring 
to the value of about 200,000 crowns.; of, cochinee], 
about a million of crowns ; and of indigo about 600,000 


crowns : the whole commerce of the, Indies generally 


amounting to the value of about 6,070, 000'trowns a year, 
or 1,517,500 |, ſterling, | See Regifier-ſhips. l 
This trade is undet the regulation of the council of com- 
merce for the Indies, who have provided excellent laws 
for its ſecurity; among which are the following 
1. No ſhips are permitted to go to any of the Spaniſh 
dominions in America, without a ſpecial licence granted 
by the King; which licences are iſſued hy the council of 
commerce at Seville » ; 
2. No foreigner can be permitted to go to the Spaniſh 
dominions in America in any licenſed ſnhip, on any terms 
whatever, either to ſettle or trade there, Iriſhmen only 
excepted, and they muſt be all Roman catholics. 
3. No perſon, not even a native Spaniatd, is allowed to 


go to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies without ſpecial licence from <P 


the council of commerce. a 


1 


T bis council regulates the time the ſeveral fleets of ſhips 


are to ſail, to what places, and when they ſhall be obliged 


to come away: they alſo limit the number of ſhips, and 
the quantity of goods, as the latter ſhould not exceed the 
demand, and glut the markets. See Spain. 

GALEO T, or Galliot, is a ſmall galley, or a ſort of brigantine, 


built very flightly, and deſigned for chaſe, having but 


one maſt, with 16 or 20 cars; ſo that theſe veſſels can 
both fail and row: they uſually carry or 3 pedteroes, 
and are employed in the Spaniſſi ſervice, to cruiſe againſt 
the piratical rovers of Barbary; each ſeaman acting as a 
ſoldier, having a muſket lying by him, to uſe upon quit- 
ting his oar. SE ORE TO rea 
GALE T, is a French term for a cryſtal; found in ſome 


pebbles on the coaſt of Normandy z, particularly near 


Harfleur. 1% en pi" 


GALL, or St. Gall, a town of Switzerland, in the terri- 1 judges were enjoined not to condemn a Crimi- 


| galleys for leſs. than ten years: and Henry III. N 
by another of 1579, enjoins the captains not to detain 
their galley-ſlaves aſter their time is expired: but both 


tory of Turgow,: 5 miles W,. of the lake of Conſfance, 5 


and adjoining to the Abbey; but has now no dependance 
om it, the town having purchaſed the ſovereiguty of the 
abbot: ſo. that it is at preſent a republic, though no ter- 
ritory belongs to it, becauſe the abbot is ſovereign. of the 
adjacent country. ws, 115 199 "PII | * 
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The legillative power of:this-city: is lodged in two coun- 
cils; and eit is computed that the:.inhabitan; 


| 10,00 ſouls, Who are melt of them employed in the 


them with great quantities of the be Hax, out of Which 
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they annually make upwards of 40,000 pieces of linen, 
of 200 ells each, and are ſo much enriched by exporting 
it, that the town is reputed one of the moſt opulent places 


in Switzerland: but, for a further deſcription of their 


trading intereſt, ſce the general article of Switz!r land. 


GaLL, that yellow bitter humour, commonly called bile, 
ſecreted from the blood in the glands of the liver, depo- 
ſited in a peculiar reſervoir, called the gall-bladder, or 


by way of emphaſis, the gall, Which of many creatures, 
ſerves for various uſes; eſpecially ſheep and ox galls, for 


waſhing, and cleanſing the greaſe out of woollen cloths, 
of ſtuffs. 


GALLERY, in 2 ſhip, is a kind of balcony, made upon 


the ſtern, without board, into which there is a paſlage 
out of the great cabbin: but thoſe galleries are for orna- 
ment, and the captain's pleaſure, rather than any other 
benefit; for in ſhips of war, all open galleries of this kind 
are to be avoided; in regard of the facility an enemy 
would have for entrance, and boarding of the ſhip that way. 


GALLEY, A low built veſſel, going both with oars and 


fails, chicfly uſed by the ſtates bordering on the Medi- 
terranean : having uſually from 25 to 30 benches of oars, 
on each fide, and 4 or 5 galley- Haves to each bench. 

The galley carries a large gun, called the coutſer ; two 
baſtard.pieces, and two ſmall pieces; being generally from 
20.to 22 fathoms long, three broad, and one deep; 


having a main-maſt, .and.a,fore-maſt, with two latin or 
| ſquare ſails, which may be ſtruck or lowered at pleaſure. 


All the galleys, both ancient and modern, arc of a finer 


and flenderer make than ſhips: they were formerly of 


ſeveral kinds; but at preſent they are all alike : all the 
difference between them is only as to ſize, and nothing 


as to figure ; their general uſe being for cruizing along 


the coaſts ; though ſometimes they croſs the ſea. _ 
The French monarch keeps up 40 galleys for the uſe of 


the Mediterranean, the arſenal thereof being at Mar- 
ſeilles; and the general of the galleys bears a double 


: anchor, placed in pale, behind the eſcutcheon of his arms, 


as a mark of his authority. The Spaniards have fix gal- 
leys, which are ſtationed at Carthagena: the King of 
Sardinia has ſome. galleys at Villa Franca: his Sicilian 


Majeſty has ſome at Naples: the Grand Duke of Tuſ- 


cany keeps ſome at Leghorn: there are ſome at Malta: 


an there are alfo a few: at Genoa; all of which are prin- 


cipally maintained to prevent the depredations of the 
corſairs of * Barbary. | | 


Captain GALLEY, is the princigal-galley of a ſtate, com- 
manded by the captain-general of the galleys: but, in 


France the royal galley is the firſt. 


Tuſcany, and Malta; the ſecond general of the galleys 


being on board the royal galley, and the heutenant on 


the pattoon: but the terms peculiar to galleys are very 


numeross, and make a new ſyſtem of ſea- language, dif- 


ferent from that uſed in ſhips. 


Condemnation to the Gal LEVYS, is a 8 impoſed on cri- 
*, minals and'delinquents, particularly in France, whereb 

they are adjudged to ſerve the King, or ſtate, as ſlaves, 

on board the galleys, eicher during life, or for a limited 


time; and if the former, the ſentence. imports confiſca- 


tion of lands and goods: for, in France, he that confiſcates 
the perſon confiſcates the goods: ſo that a man condemned 
ts the galleys for perpetuity is dead in a civil ſenſe ; he 
cannot diſpoſe of any of hig effects, nor can he inherit; 

and if he is married, the marriage is null, nor can his 


widow have any of her dower out of his effects. 


* 


By an ordinance of Charles. IX. King of Franige, in 


nal tot 


theſe laws. are now entirely diſregarded . 


be galley-llaves at Marſeilles are employed in the ma- 
nuſacture of rigging/tand' fail-cloth, under proper pre- 
cecutiong to keep them fafe While they ate at work; for 

abitants amount to which OY 2 a tpifling gratification, ver and above 
2 their ordinary allowance, ag an encouragement for them 
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both ſides of the equator, between 85 and go degrees of 
weſtern longitude, about 400 miles W. of Cape Lorenzo 


on the coaſt of Peru. They are eleven in number; thoſe 


on the north-ſide the line being called Lord Culpeper's 


iſland, Lord Wamman's iſland, Abington's iſland, Bind- 
loes's iſland, and Eure's iſland; and thoſe on the ſouth- 
ſide the line are called Narborough iſland, Redondo 
iſland, Daſſigney's iſland, Duke of Norfolk's iſland, King 
Charles's iſland, and the ifland of St. Maria de la Aguada: 
they are frequently viſited by ſuch ſhipping as want refit- 
ment, water, or freſſt proviſions; but the Spaniards have 
neglected to ſend any colonies hither, and they are too 
remotely ſituated from any other nation to turn to any 
account, | 


GALLIPOLI. A port-town of European Turky, in the 


province of Romania, or Thrace, ſituated at the entrance 
of the Propontis, or ſea of Marmora, 25 miles N. E. 


of the ftreights of the Helleſpont, or Dardanels, and 100 


miles S. W. of Conſtantinople, lying in 28 deg. of E. 
lon. and 40 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. There are two har- 
bours for the reception of galleys, but they will not ad- 
mit of large ſhips: it is computed that the inhabitants 
conſiſt of 10,000 Turks, and 4000 Chriſtians, befides 
a conſiderable number of Jews; and this was the firſt 
town the Turks poſſeſſed themſelves of in Europe. 


GALLIPOLI, is alſo a port town of _— in the province 


of Otranto, within the kingdom of Naples, ſituated on 
the gulph of Otranto, and 23 miles W. of the city of 


Otranto; lying in 19 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg, 25 


min. of N. lat. 


GALLIUM. A plant, both white and yellow, growing 


powder; both kinds are alſo eſteemed excellent againſt 


in meadows and about hedges, .reputed good for ſtopping 
the bleeding of the noſe, by blowing into it ſome of its 


the falling ſickneſs, either infuſed over night in*good 
white wine, or the quantity of a drachm being taken in 
powder; or by way of decoction, by putting a handful 
in a pint of water. | 


GALLO. A ſilver coin of the kingdom of Cambodia, in 


GaLLo. 


the Eaſt Indies, worth about 10 d. ſterling. 


of Peru, 200 miles W. of Popayan, fituated in 80 deg. 
of W. lon. and in 2 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. which was 
the firſt place the Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of when 
they attempted the conqueſt of Peru ; and, as there are 


ſome good harbours in the iſland, with wood and water, 


0 


GALLOCHES. 


G 


the buccaneers uſed to put in here to refit. 

ALLO, or Punto Gallo, is a fea-port town and fort, on 
the S. W. part of the iſland of Ceylon, in the Eaft In- 
dies, ſubject to the Dutch; and ſituated in 78 deg, of 
E. lon. and 6 deg. of N. lat. See Ceylon. 

A ſort of leather clogs that cover good 
part of the ſhoes, particularly at and about the toes. 
ALLON. An Engliſh meaſure, for things both liquid 


and dry, containing 2 pottles, or 4 quarts, or 8 pints: | 


but thoſe quarts, and pints, and conſequently the gallon 
itſelf, are different, according to the quality of things 


meaſured : the wine gallon, for inſtance, contains 231 


cubic inches, and holds 8 1b. avoirdupoiſe, of pure water, 
purſuarit to acts of parliament made in the 5th, 6th, and 
7th years of the reign of Queen Anne. The beer and 
ale gallon contains 282 ſolid inches; and the gallon for 


grain, meals, and ſuch things, 272 inches, holding 9 lb. 


G 


 GALLOON, in commerce, a thick, narrow 


GALLOWAY. The 


13 0z, of pure water. The gallon of wheat is to con- 
tain 8 1b. troy weight, by 31ſt Edw. I. 21th Hen. VII. 
and 12th Hen. VII. | C 
ALLON is alſo, in ſome parts of France, particularly in 
Normandy, a liquid meaſure containing 2 pots, or the 
half of a ſeptier. This gallon is not much different from 
that of England, and in all probability it paſſed from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror. 
ret, ribband, or lace, uſed to edge or border cloths ; 
the term being commonly underſtood of that made of 


woollen; ſometimes that of thread, or even gold, or ut 
TI ON EIS go 3 laid, or put in the gang - way. 5 


capital of the county of Galloway, 


and province of Connaught, in Ireland, ſituated on the 
bay of Galloway, in the weſtern ocean, 110 miles W. 


3 


gnaw their way out: but there are three ſorts 


An iſland in the Pacific ocean, near the coaſt 


kind of hee 


86 AN 
of Dublin; a good port, . advantageouſly 


93 fituate) f. 
foreign trade, and lying in ꝙ deg. 12 min. of vy 5 a 
Tx... ... D. 


and 53 deg 12 min. of N. lat. 75 
GALLS, or Gall nuts, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
tumours, or excreſcences, found on ſeveral maſt.- bea, 

vegetables, as the oak and willow, in form of bat 
cones,' or little apples, ſometimes ſolid, and ſom * 
perforated ; which are occaſioned by the eggs of * 
p hatched therein. gs . 
leppo GAL Ls, are a particular kind, uſed in dy ine. mar: 
of ink, and other things, which are KD fas * 
hardeſt fpecies of oak, called quercus gallam ferens E 
on the other oaks being leſs fit for that purpoſe, 2 
are hard as ſhells; and yet are no other than the caſe 9 
the inſects hatched there, which, when come to maturity 
galls; the firſt being blackiſh ; the ſecond bene ra 
green; and the third whitiſh: the dyers uſing them all 
according to their reſpeCtive qualities; the green and black 
ſerving to dye in black; and the white for linens ; thouch 
the black and green are thoſe only uſed in making of i 
The Engliſh and Dutch import annually from Aleg,, 
| 10,000 quintals of galls : but the Turks have likewif. a 
| Kind of ruddy gall, of the fize of a ſmall nut, which 
they mix with cochineel, and tartar, for the dying of 


morbid 


= 


ſcarlet. © 4 5 * 

GAMBIA. A great river of Africa, which, running from 
eaſt to weſt, falls into the Atlantic ocean in 14 deg. of 
N. lat. and 15 deg. of W. lon. ſuppoſed to be a branch of 

the river Niger; and is navigable. for ſloops above 600 
miles, according to the account of ſome Engliſh factors 
who have ineffectually gone up it fo far in hopes of a dif. 
covery of gold mines. See Niger. | ie 

James iſland, once the principal ſettlement of the Engliſh 
African company, lies 10 leagues up this river, almoſt 
in the middle of it, being 3 miles from the neareſt ſhore: 
nor is the iſland leſs than a mile in circumference ; where 
the company have a fort mounted with cannon, and a 
ſmall garrifon, which preſerves their right of trading in 
the river, where they bave alſo factors on either ſhore; 
for ſeveral hundred miles up the river. See African com- 
pany, and Guineg. | a Io 


GAMBOGE, or Gum-gutta, is a 


reſinous gum brought 


from the kingdom of Siam, in large pieces faſhioned like 


ſauſages, hard, brittle, and very yellow: it- oozes from 
inciſions made in a kind of prickly ſhrub, which climbs | 
up the neighbouring trees. In medicine it purges vio- 
lently both upwards and downwards: it is particularly 
uſed in dropſies, and the itch; but is dangerous. It 
ſerves alſo to make a yellow colour for painting in 
miniature. 75" e ö 
GAMELO. A name whereby the Indians call the copivi- 
balſam. See Cm '!!! 8 
GAMMON. The thigh, or ham, particularly of a hog, 
which is a conſiderable article in commerce. See Han. 
GAMUTO. A kind of hemp, extracted from the heart 
of ſome palm trees in the Eaſt Indies, and ſerving for 
cordage ; but it is not durable in the water. It is found 
_ chiefly in the Philippines, where the cords manuſactured 
of it make a part of the commerce of the iſlanders, either 
with the Spaniards who poſſeſs ſeveral of theſe iſlands ; or 
with other Europeans who frequent ſome of the moſt 
diſtant z particularly the Dutch, who export great quan- 


tities of them from Mindanao. 


AN DIA. A port- town of the province of Valencia in 
Spain, lying on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 25 miles 


S. of Valencia, ſituated in 20 min, of W. lon. and 39 


deg. 5 min. of N. lat. See pen. 
GAN 


FANG, in the ſea-language, ſignifies a erew z and to man 

a boat, is called to put a gang of men, which is a com- 

pany, into her: but they are commonly called the cock- 

ſwain's gang, who has charge of the host. 

GANG-way, is applied to all the ſeveral entrances, was, 

W Dor the Ahe other; and 

or paſſages, from one part of the ſhip to ie Other! *4 
whatſoever is put in one of theſe paſfages, is ſaid to 


GANGES. A river of the Hither India in Aſia, liſing in ibe 
mountains which ſeparate India fror Tartage zu 100” 
ning from the N. W. to the 8. W. for the ſpace es | 
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1500 miles through the dominions of the Great Mogul, 
diſcharging itſelf, dy ſeveral channels, into the bay of 
al. 5 n ern ' 10 W 24 re | 
Tp Tivef is in great eſteem in India, not only on 2 
count of the long Toutſe it runs, the depth of its ſeveral 
channels, and the pureneſs of its ſtream, but from 
fanctity which the natives believe to be in tho waters - 
is viſited annually by ſeveral hundred thouſahds of pil- 
grims, who pay their devotions to this river as a god; 
carrying their dying friends from diſtant countries, to ex- 
pire on its banks; and, AS ſoon as they Jie, heave them 
into the middle of the river. The water is loweſt in 
April, or May ; but, the rains beginning to fall ſoon after, 
the flat country is overflowed for ſeveral miles before the 
end of September, when the waters begin to retirez but 
leave a prolific mud behind, which makes Bengal the 
moſt fruitful province of India, for all kinds of grain: 
Theſe waters keep better at ſea than any other, except 
the Thames. The ſpring tides riſe uſually about ten 


feet here; but there have been terrible inundations and 


ſtorms of late years, in which the towns near the ſhore 
ſuffered much, and the ſhips in the river were ſome of 
them caſt away; for there are no ſafe harbours upon the 
eaſt coaſt of India; therefore, when the monſoons, or 
ſtormy ſeaſon, is expected, which is about the autumnal 
equinox, the ſhipping on the coaſt ſail up the Ganges for 
their ſecurity. The Europeans uſe the moſt weſterly 
branch of the Ganges, where the Engliſh have ſome 
ſettlements, particularly at Fort William and Huegly. 
"GAN TAN, or Grantan. A weight uſed at Bantam, one of 
the capitals of the iſland of Java, and in ſome other parts 
of the Eaſt Indies, being about three pounds avoirdupois. 
GANZ AS. A coin of tin and copper, ſtruck in the king- 
dom of Pegu; but not in a royal mint, reg why being 
in 


at full liberty to coin them, on paying the King's duties. 


There are ſome profits to be made by this coin, by ſtay- 


ing for ſome time in Pegu, where the payments of gold, 
ſilver, ſpice, pearls, and other rich merchandiſe, are 
uſually made in ganzas, which raiſes their price in the time 
of theſe payments. Their value is not fixed, but uſually 


they are worth about 1 d. or 14 d. ſterling : there are 


allo half and quarter ganzas rated in proportion.  _ 
GARAS. A coarſe white cotton cloth, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, particularly Surat; the pieces being from 
9 ells 3, to1 855 and a half long, and 2 broad, _ 
GARBLE, or Garbling, of ſpices, drugs, and other gto- 
ceeries, is the cleanſing them from * 
mixed therewith, and ſeparating the good from the bad, 
according to the qualities of the ſeveral commodities. 
GARBLER ef ſpices, is an officer of great antiquity in the 


city of, London, who is empowered to enter any ſhop, 


or warehouſe, to view and ſearch the drugs, ſpices; and 


other commodities z as alfo to garble, and cleanſe them ; -- 
which was an office granted by King Henry VI. to the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and commonalty of London, 


with the advice gf the nierchants, as well as the grocers, 
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to take money of merchants before their goods were Far- 
bled, or to take more money of one than another, or tg 
take more for his Tegan wal limited by the acts of the 
gs ncil: for the rates of the office of garbling 
bliſhed by Teveral | 


Were e acts of common council, at 
office; and the table of fees 


hung up in Guildhall; in public view, that all perſons 


concerned-might take notice thereof; which actuſtomed 
rates of all ſpices and drugs garbleable were as follow. 
0 7 EG uae end: 5. 
| Pepper, not exceeding 200 and three . 
aan 
8 exceeding 260 - 2 6 
loves 0 8 2 Hi 5 
Wormſ a. 1 by 5 2 hay 
. Tobatco : - 9 4 
ND, oy: 2 : 1 
Cinnamon "vs. - - 28 
$3 Gin 2 nee 8 ” 1 0 
Anniſeeds 5 „ 2 & Þ 
-Cummin feeds 4 88 
Cotriander ſeeds — - o8 
Carroway feeds 82 o8 
_ Fennell ſeeds  =< = 36 & 
Almonds . o 8 
„ 0 8 
o 60 8 
Onion ſeeds - - o8 
French batley - * o8 
Gm 1..." - 0 8 
„ „„ © 2 
e „ 0 3 
maden oO G> + O* 
Long pepper . - 24 
Spignal + - Ko 
Gallingal - - 0 8 
Turmerick - e 
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Caſſia fiſtula Wyo, SO 2 8 
Guinea peppfer 40 
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GARLAND, in a ſhip, denotes. a collar of ropes, wound 
about the head of the main-maſt, to keep the ſhtouds 
| from palling. Ph ax 1 
GARLICK. A ſtrong ſcented hot plant, like an onion, 
but ſtronger; uſed in ſauces, and on other occaſions. 
GARNET.” See Cn gn 
GARNET. The tackle with which goods are hoiſted into 


and out of a ſhip. 


GARONNE. A river of France, which riſes in the * | 
-renean mountains, and, running north-weſt, paſſes by 


the city of Tholouſe ; then, continuing the ſame courſe, 
divides the provinces of Guienne and Gaſcony ; and, 
after viſiting Bourdeaux, diſcharges itſelf into the bay of 


- Biſcay, about 60 miles below that city; having received 


the river Dordonne, and ſeveral others in its paſſage. 
The uſual tides come vp the Garonne, 20 miles above 


Bourdeaux; and this river has alſo a communication with 


the Mediterranean ſea by the royal canal made by Lewis 
XIV. % 


GAU DIVIS. A white cotton cloth brought from the Eaſt 


Indies, being a kind of baffeta, but narrower, and not 
ſo fine. See Baffetas. . 3 | 


GAUGER. An officer of the exciſe, appointed by the 


commiſſioners to gauge, or meaſure all caſks, tuns, pipes, 
barrels, hogſheads of beer, wine, oil, or exciſeable com- 
modities; and to give them a mark of allowance, which 
is a circle burnt with an iron, before they are ſold in any 
place within the extent of this office. See Exciſe. 


GAUGING, is the art or act of meaſuring the capacities, 


or contents of all kinds of veſſels; and determining the 


quantity of fluids, or other matters contained therein; 


which is properly the art of reducing the unknown ca- 


pacity of veſſels of ſeveral forms, cubical, parallelepepedal, 
cylindrica}, ſpheroidal, or conical, to ſome known cubic 
meaſure; and- of computing, for inſtance, how many 
gallons, quarts, pints, or the like, of ale, beer, wine, 
brandy, or any other liquor, are contained therein: this 
being a branch of ſtereometry ; and the principal veſſels 
that come under its operation are pipes, barrels, rundlets, 


and other caſks; as alſo backs, coslers, fats, and other 


large veſſels. All the varieties whereof caſks are capable 
lie between the and -7; of the difference between the 


bung and the head diameters ; ſo that all the gauger has 


to do, is to. take ſuch a part of the difference be- 


tween theſe two diameters as he thinks beſt for the cur- 


G 


it is to be taken, let 
AURIES. A people diſperſed all over India and Perſia, 


vature of the caſæ; which added to the head diameter, 
gives the diameter of the mean cylinder. However, 
the buſineſs of gauging is very uncertain: though it comes 
near enough the truth for the purpoſes of common life. 
In Spain there are officers for gauging of ſhips, who are 
to take their dimenſions for calculating their tonnage and 
freight. g 2 6 | 

The laws of England relating to gauging are thoſe of the 
27th and 3iſt of Edward III. the 4th of Richard II. 
the 18th of Henry VI. the 4th of Richard III. the 28th 
of Henry VIII. and the 31ſt of Elizabeth; whereby all 
wines imported for ſale are to be gauged, upon forfeiture. 


of the goods; the contents of the veſſels are aſcertained ; _ 


as alſo what other liquors are ſubje& to gauge, and how 
See Meaſure. ile 


who pretend to be deſcended from the ancient Perſians, 

tho' they differ from the modern in ſeveral material ar- 
ticles : but, as their employment is only huſbandry, they 
are no ways conſiderable, either as promoters of trade, or 
members of ſociet. ts. | 


GAUS. A kind of copper drums made in China, being a 


o 


part of the cargoes of ſuch ſhips as go from Canton to Siam. 


GAUT. A kind of buſhel, uſed by the Moors in ſome 


places of the coaſts of Barbary, particularly among. the 
Anledalis, a tribe of Moors, not far diſtant from the 
Baſtion of France; thirty of which are about 20 buſhels 


Wincheſter meaſure. 


e 
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GAUZE, in commerce, a very thin, ſlight, tranſparent kind 


of tuff, wove ſometimes of ſilk, and ſometimes only ,of i 
thread: but there are alſo figured gauzes; and ſome. of 


e on 2 filk ground, 
which. are principally brought from China, and ſeyeral 


The pieces are uſually 19 or 20 


© about 3 d. fterlin 


9 - I 
Tt 9%. 


GEM 


ells long and thoſe from China ſometimes xx ell; lon 


and 5 broad: their chief uſe being for women's orna 


"GAYOC, See Guatacum. | enn 
GAZ ANA, or Gaſava. A term for one of the gig. 
kinds of rupees Mt, in the Mogul's the different 


Y y : a 12> ; | territori x 8 
i cularly at Amadabat, being, worth about. 2 5. 6. cok 
GAZE, A. (mall. copper Sis eyirent In keit, work 


GAZUL. An Egyptian weed uſed as E 
redient in making the fineſt glaſſes. de Principal in- 


8 „ or Je. A long indian meaſure uſed. in the Mogul's 


territories; which is not a real meaſure, but à 

of accompt, making about 40 Engliſh eh.” Ne 
GEAILOYE. A fort of liquid meaſure uſed in ſome 
VUinces of France; but different according to the * 

The largeſt contains 16 pints, the middlemoſt Thy - 

/ ROT > 5,00 
'GEDENG. An Indian meaſure for pepper, containin 
about 4 lb. avoirdupois. e 
GEET. 0 


river of- the Auſtrian Netherlands, which ay, 
in the S. E. part of Brabant, and runs north near "I 
confines of Liege ; after which, paſſing by Lande = 
Leaw, it falls into the Demer a little below Halen. 
GELLY. See Sixe. RT on nf 
GEM, or Gemm. A common name for a'l precious ſtones 
or jewels ; among which the principal are the diamond. 
ruby, ſapphire, jacinth, emerald, topaz, amethyſt, gra. 
nate, jaſper, onyx, turcoiſe, opal, agate, cryſtal, porphyr 
and marble, _ L 2 "Ty 55 
Pearls are alſo ranked among gems, though not ſtones: 
for a deſcription whereof, ſee each under its proper article ; 
as alſo the article of Precious ſtones. I 
Several authors, both ancient and modern, relate wonders 
of the virtues and medicinal properties of gems : but their 
reputation, in this reſpect, is greatly diminiſhed, and many 
even deny them any virtue at all; which occaſioned Mr. 
Boyle to write a treatiſe. on the origin and virtues of gems, 
the purport whereof is to make appear, that ſuch ſtones 
were originally in a fluid ſtate, or made up of ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as were formerly fluid; and that many of their 
general virtues are probably derived from the mixture of 
metalline, and other mineral ſubſtances uſually incotpo - 
rated with them, while the great variety, and the parti- 
_ cular efficacy of their virtues ariſe from ſome happy con- 
current circumſtances of the peculiar. nature of the im- 
pregnating liquor, and the proportion where in it is mixed 


* 


with the petreſcent juice. e oye, 

The knowledge of gems depends upon two principal 
things; their hardneſs and their colour; the diamond is 
the hardeſt of all; and in point of colour the diamond is 
valued for its tranſparency, the ruby for its purple, the 
ſapphire for its blue, the emerald for its green, the jacinth 
for its orange, the amethyſt for its carnation, the onyx for 
its tawny ; the jaſper, agate, and porphyry, for their 
vermillion, green, and variegated colours, and the granate 
for its blood-red :. all of which, by the flatute of the 6th 
of Geo. II. are to paſs inwards and Gutwards, without 
warrant or fee ; and may be imported or exported in any 
e, TR RE. 
Mr. Boyle ſays, that upon knowing the different methods 
of producing the adventitious colours of metals and mine 
rals-in bodies capable of vitrification, . depends the art of 
making counterfeit gems : for whilſt pure ſand, or cal- 
__cined cryſtal, gives the body in their preparation, it is, 
for the moſt part, ſome metalline or mineral calx, mixed 

in a ſmall proportion with it, that gives the colour. 


.. where there is no,othe l 
ſums great quantitics of ite We Bal 
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GENEQUIN, or Cotton Geneguin, is a kind of ſpun cotton, digeſtion: it is ſudorific, and uſed with Wett in ler- 


teemed but little, as having no conſiderable vent. mitting fevers, whence ſome call it the European quina- 
eſte a 


MEG oh [> fol ent quina : it is alſo an ingredient in treacle : and is external]; 
L, in one ſenſe, bgnifies common, frequent. = quin: u ingtedient in treacle : and is externally 
ne in which light is to be underſtood a general applied to wounds. 


Court among trading companies : but general, in another The plant affects moſt places, being found commonly | 


ſenſe, implies: various, of all ſorts ot kinds 3 in which enough in::Burgundy, the Alps, and n OV 
29 


0 N be underſtood hat is called the general fund. 1 is called by botaniſts, gentiana vidgarts major, ellebori | 
light —.— Court, and General Fund. albi folio; but the gentians growing in England are rather 


) republic in alliance with Switzerland, con- = gentianelle. 1 

S! ral $6403 divided into eleven pariſhes,” ex- The root ſhould be choſen dry, new, of a moderate thick- 

\uſive of the city of Geneva, the capital of the te. _- nels, free from earth, and furniſhed with five little branches 

| dublie ſituated near the confines of Frünce, Savoy, and or fibres: but that which is dried by the air ought to be 

n on the river Rhone, at the w. end of the beld as far preferable to that dried in 'the oven, which 
Leman lake, or lake of Geneva, 70 miles S. W.; of are eably: diſtinguiſhed by the colour; the former bein 


Bern, 45 N. of Chamberry, and. 60 N. W. of Lyons; of a golden yellow within ſide, and the latter dome r "* 


. . f E. loi ' and 46 deg. 20, min. of N. lat. 4 blackiſh. b; ALS G o 8 | 
The 12 „ and other fortifica- GENTIAN-warer. See the general article of Mater. 
tions, about 2 miles in circumference 5, being..tolerably GEOGRAPHY. The deſcription of the ſurface of the 


well built, but moſtjadmired for tg tuation on the lake natural terraqueous globe, conſiſting of earth and water, 


S hb are computed. to amount to which is repreſented by the artificial globe. See Globe 
bay 7 gg apr rg ea” ſecurity. from and Earth, Sea and Ocean, "| 5 1 7H 0 
their potent neigbbours of France and Savoy, whoſe General, or-untverſal GEOGRAPHY, is that which conſiders 
territories come up 40 theilt very walls, ande bee princes ibe earth-in- general, without any regard 10 particular 

make ſome pretenſions to the dominions of this republic, countries. 1 wok 
which is protected by its'allies, dhe cantons of Friburg, Special, or particular GE oO Ap Hx, is that which conſiders 
Bern, and Zurich, againſt the aitacks of bot. the conſtitution of the ſeveral regions or countries; their 
This city was thel eſidence of Calvin, and is now the :: bounds, figure, &c. with the' mountains, foreſts, mines, 

great reſort of the calviniſts from F rance, and other na- waters, plants, animals, &c. therein; as alſo tfeit climates, 

' tions, for education: for the ſake of which religion the ſeaſons, weather, diſtance from the equator, &c. their 


Geneveſe expelled their, biſhop, in the year 1553, who inhabitants, arts, foods, cominodities, cuſtoms, language, 


: 
4 


was their ſovereign at that time, and erected a f epublic, _ religion, policy, cities, &c. 
placing the legiſlative authority in a council of 200, and 


Nera, King of Egypt, ordered the Phieniciaty to make 


a ſenate of 25, who have. the executive power or admi- 5 9 of the whole eoaſt of Africa, which they ac- 


niſtration of the goyernment. nn compliſhed in three years: Darius procured the Ethiopic 
The language of Abe common pBple is the Savoyard, or bea, and the mouth) of the Indies to be ſurveyed. © And 
a very bad dialect of the French tongue; though people Pliny relates, that Alexander, in bis expedition into Aſia, 
of condition ſpeak French in greater purity: they have an took two geographers, Diognetus and 'Beeton, to meaſure 
univerſity, and carry on a conſiderable foreiga trade; and deſcribe the roads ;-and that from their itineraries the 
their principal manufactures being gold and filver lace, writers of the following ages took many particulars: but 
ſilks, books, piſtols, watches, and ſhammy leather; for the art was very defective zmong the ancients. - * = 
a more particular account, whereof, ſee the general article By means of geography, the ſitüation of kingdoms, pr 
of Switzerland. Vuͤnces, cities, ſeas, Ste. and their reſpective diſtances are 
GENEVA, is alſo a popular name for a compounded water, ; known: therefore, this ſcience. is abſolutely neceſſary to be 
procured from the berries, of the junipet- tree, diſtilled * known by all merehants, efpecially thoſe who trade by ſea. 
with brandy or malt-ſpirits, which is more commonly If a merchant trades to the Levant, 'he' ought to know 
called gin. eexadly the ſituation of all the/port-towns of the Mediter- 
The foundation, or principal ingredient of this liquor, is ranean; their diſtance from each other; the ſituation of 
pute malt ſpirit, which is made by the malt-diftillers ; iſlands, gulphs, ſtreights, and capes ;" the knowledge of 
than which no liquor of equal ſtrength is reputed to be their different ſovereigns, their intereſts, teligion; forces, 
more wholeſome: ſuch ſpirits they, ſell ta the reQifers'or and manners without alb which he is in gtent danger of 
compound diſtillers, and ſeldom or ever trade with any t taking falſe burden e 
other people: thoſe rectifiers infuſe the juniper-berry, If a merchant ündertakes the commerce of the North, 
and the other ingredients, that conſtitute gin for common he muſt be acquainted: with all the ports ef the Northern 


The Britiſh diſtillery annually conſumes ſeyeral hundred princes to whom they belong; the merchandiſe and ma- 


thouſand quarters of corn in this branch of buſineſs, to the nufactures of the cduntry ; the weights and meaſures 
great benefit of the landed intereſt, and to the ſupport of which are uſediz befudes an infinity of other circutnſtances. 
the government, by the duties laid upon the liquor: but Such examples may ſufſice; and it may de ſaid, with ſome 
the frequent-uſe of it among the inferion people was ſo foundations tliat geugraphy is indiſpenſibly neceſſary for a 
prejudicial to the general part of the community, as fo metchant to underſfand, as well for the kfewledge bf 
call for the interpolition of the legiſlature, who , paſſed ſe- trading places, as making aſſurances: ; as alſo for carryitig 


veral acts of parliament to prevent the pernicious” conſe- on the cod, Whale, and coral fiſhery; for with as 
quences reſulting from the unlimited exerciſe of this in- knowledge a merchant is often liable to be 'deceived 50 5 
| a 


ereaſing evil; which are mentioned, together with ſeve- the perſons he confides in ; beſides, it is ſhameful for a 
ral other material circumſtances, relating ta this trade, trader not to ſpeak pertinently of his buſineſs, 0119959. | 


under the articles of Spiritusus Liquorg,.and Diffillery.. . ST. GEORGE RAe, is chat which ſets from the At- 
Lake of GENEY A. See Leman lake. Marvell ri 1 25 1 wot lantie ocean into the Ir 8 Pembrokeſhire, 5 
GENOA. An Italian republic, ane capital eity be- and the whole weſtern coaft of Wales, from the County 


longing to it; to which: the iſland and the kingdom of of Waterford, and the eaſtern part of Iteland as far 4 
Corſica is ſubject. See Itaßy. 1 0 c e ee Drogbeda. a ten e en ee 8 
GENOUIN. A filver coin of Genoa, worth 6 8. 6d. ſterl. ST. GAR d H. The capital of che Duteh Httie- 


Gun A medicinal root, the product of a as ments on the ig udl auaſt pf Guinea in Africa Hing ih 5 
the ſame ur gan 


the ſame name ; the root being of a yellowiſh colour 3 deg oflWddnstand 5 deg: of ekt See Guiney:" 

intolerably. bitter; ſometimes a8 thick zs the arm, but Far Sr. Grof. The preßdeney of the Fug Eat 

ds r eee into branches no bigger than tbe Iadlia company, on the caſt of Coromandel, in the Hither 
umb of à ma. 5 

"bis root. is beld excellent againſt, poiſons, and even "of N. let. See Aale, aud OÄ e 

againſt the plague; it tand at 8 ſtomachies; Sr. GHonGR s, The lärgeſt of the Bernulaſior fulnmer- 


1 4 


warming and ſtrengthening che ſtomach, and helping, iſdende, lying in 55 dez of. Me len, and 34 deg 30 min. 
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of: N. gt, See Britjh America, under the afticle of 


G 


Great Britain. 


EORGIA, in Ada, See Perfia, and Tur. 


Grote, in America. See Britiſh America, under the 
article of Great Britain, WW 449714 9+ Pi l 
GERGENTUM. The antient Agrigentum, a' town of 
Sicily, fituated in the province of Mazara, on the ſouth 
ſhore, 55 miles ſouth-eaſt of Palermo, in 23 Yeg. 30 


min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 20 min, of N. lat. 


GERMANY. The bounds of modern re, indud- 


T: 1 


* . 
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ing Bohemia and Sileſia, are the Baltic ſea, Denmark, 
and the German ocean, towards the north; Poland and 


Hungary, on the eaſt; the gulph of Venice, and the 


Alps, which divide it from Italy, towards the ſouth 3 and 
France, and the Low Countries, towards the weſt; ex- 
tending from 5 deg. to 19 deg. of E. lon. and from 45 to 
55 dep. of N. lat. being about 600 miles long from notth 


to ſouth, and 500 broad from eaſt to weſt, The air in the 
ſouthern provinces is temperate and healthful, and the ſoil 


extremely fruitful: but towards the north, the cold is very 


ſevere in winter; the land producing neither wine nor oil, 


and but moderate crops of grain. The ſeas of Germany are 


9 


the Baltic, and the German ocean; but the gulph of Venice 


may alſo now come into the number of the German ſens, 


4 


the Empreſs-Queen being in poſſeſſion of the port of 


Trieſte, and ſome other towns on that ſide, where ſhe 


has lately attempted. to eftabliſh a trade. The fea 


though Germany gives name to that ſea ; indeed the ſe- 


venteen provinces of be Low Countries were made part 
of the empire by Charles V. by the name of The circle of 


1 


- 


E 
* 
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Burgundy, and then Germany might be ſaid to have 
had a pretty large ſea-coaſt ; but theſe provinces are now 


— 


eſteemed no part of the empirrt. 
Ihe principal rivers in Germany are, firſt, the Danube, 


8 


which is augmented by the Iſer, the Lech, the Regen, the 
Iſar, the Inn, the Ens, the Rab, the Drave, the Save, and 
the Teyſſe: beſides theſe, there are ſeveral conſiderable 
rivers in the Turkiſh provinces, as the Morava, the 
Alauta, and the Pruth, all which fall into the Danube. 


The ſecond great river is the Rhine, which riſes from 
two ſprings in the Alps, receiving the Neckar, the 


Maine, and the Moſelle. The third is the Elbe, which 
riſes. near Hirchburg in Sileſia, from eleven ſeveral heads, 


which, after they are united, run northward between 


Miſnia and Luſatia into Saxony, receiving the Moldau, 
Egra, and other rivers. The fourth is the Weſer, which 
riſes in the mountains of Thuringia. N i 


— 


quently taken upen them to make Kings. They have 


not, indecd, the power of maleing peace and war, or of 
levying taxes, without the conſent of the electors, and 
other princes of the empire; neither can they make laws, 


or ſuſpend them, without the conſent of the diot, or ai- 


ſembly of the ſtates: but the hereditary dominions of the 
. houſe of Auftria are now ſo: much enlarged, this family 


bas ſuch a number of profitable poſts and honours at its 


diſpoſal, that the princes or the empire are very much de- 


voted to it, and ſeldom oppoſe any thing which bis Im- 


perial Majeſty propoſes : for, ſince the late acquiſitions 


in Hungary, the Low Countries, and Italy, the Prape- 


anceſtors. „i d att 1 


Tors havę made a: figure equal almoſt to their' greateſt | | 
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mans, who has little authority but what he derives from 
the Emperor. In the Emperor's abſence, indeed, he 
uſually takes upon him the adminiſtration of the go- 


vernment; and, after the Emperor's death, ſucceeds 


Vithout any further election. The firſt occaſion of ele- 
ing a King of /the Romabs, prboesded from a"contriv- 


ance of ſome Emperors to ſecure: the Imperlal crew o 
their on families; they made uſe of their | 
they were in poſſeſſion of the throne, and eaſily influ- 


other near relation, to be King of the Romans; which 


z now. grown ſo cuſtomury, that the Empire ſeems dd de fifh; as alſo wich garde 
enltsiled on the males of dhe Auſttian family, it being g 


©} 


. 
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| the Romanez are We nine blectors; of 
füirſt are ecclefiaſtical; namely, the 


Lhe Emperors, like other ſovereigns, are the fountains of 
| honour, in- their deminions; and not only conſtitute _ 
Dukes, Marquiſſes, Counts, and the like, but have fre - 


Fi i CC ſeveral little ſands in the Elbe ſubject 
The next perſon to the Emperor is the King of the Ro- 


* 
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much the fame thing to eloct a King of Roman. 
to A 7 5 | 125 e 15 
The principal members of the empire, aſter the Kino 
' Whoht the 
, » * ; electors of — 
Tiers, and Cologne; who '2re allo. arch Chancellor: 
| thelempire 4 the King of Queen-of Ropemis, the Dol. 
of Bavaria, the Duke of Saxony, the Marquis of Bra 3 
| denburgh, the Prince Palatine of the Rhine, aud 1d, 
Duke of 3 eee n 
"The right of election ds annexed to their glen) yy. 
Wer ty eſtates; and as long as wwe G ann. 
iſſue in any of dhe electoral families, the power of my 
ing the Emperor cannot be taken from" them, but i, 
the ban of the empite, er a decree of eſtates. "1 J 
Every elector is ſovereign in his dominions; they make 
laws, - ftabliſh courts of juſtiee, coin money, levy "oy 
and make alliances with other princes of the empire, 0. 
forergners, raiſe fortifications,” and make war or ce 
under ſome reſtrictions; but they cannot alter the value 
i of money, or lay new tolls or cuſtoms in their reſpeQive 
tertitories, without the conſent of the diet; neither An 
ey enter into ſuch confederacies as tend to the prejudice 
ef the empire, or are contrary de che ſealty they have 
ſworn to the Emperor; and, if they do, the flates of 
the empire may proceed againſt and diveſt them of their 
' Inheritances, and the privileges oftelectors. 
Wben a general diet, or an-alſernbly*of the ſtates of the 
| emipite; is to be held, the Emperor iſſues out bis ſum. 
mons to the ſeveral princes, and other members of the 
diet, acquainting them with the time and place of their 
ſuting; and they are bound by their allegiunce to appezr 
at the day appointed, either in perfon, or by way of 
proxy. But as the prigens of the empire took advantage 
"of the neceflities, or indulgence of the German Emperors, 
- $6 ere the governments they held in the capacity of vice- 
"x6ys, or governors, © into independent — ſo 
did the cities now called free and imperial. The Empe- 
rors frequently wanting ſupplies of money to carry on 
their wars, and for other occaſions, borrowed large ſums 
ef the wealthy trading towns, and paid them again in 
munificent grants and privileges; making them free 
"ſtates, and independent of the governors of the provinces 
| where they ſtood. Accordingly theſe cities exerciſe all 
kinds of ſovereign power; they make laws, conſtitute 
. courts of juſtice, coin money, raiſe forces, and enter 
into alliances and confederacies for their defence. The) 
have alfo their ſeats in the diet, only acknowledging the 
Emperor for their ſupreme lord, and contributing their 
\ Thare towards the common defenee of their country. 
There are alſo ſeveral cities, Which have obtained the 
name of Hans town, being cities remarkable for their 
commerce. They were formerly 72 cities; but now 
. are reduced oy to Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, and 
Dantzic. See Hans towns. 
Hamburg, is an imperial city, or ſovereign ſtate, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony, and duchy of Helltein. It is built 
partly on iſlands, and partly on the continent, on the 
north-ſide of the river Elbe; being ſituated in 908 40 
min. of E: Jon. and 54 dep; of N. lat. 40 miles 8. W. 
of Lubeck, 55 N. E. of Bremen, and about 73 8. E. of 
the German ocean, where it receives the Elbe. The 
territory ſubject to it is ſmall: but there are ſevetal large 
villages, and noblemen's ſeats in it; beſides, there arc 
to the Ham: 
burghers. | This:City is large and populous 3 but hes ſo 
low, that in ſome ſpring-tides they receive great d. 
mage in their heuſes, to Whoſe dbors the ſhips can come 
up, to deliver or take in theit lading; the "tide 10 wing 
16 miles above the city; but there is a ſabd-bink about 
four miles below it, which ſomewhat impedes the navi 
588 'of large ſhips, Who are obliged te come te anchor 
at a place called New Mills,” aud unde their mereban. 


authority we iſe inte (malls veſſels They Hive plenty — 
ton their rivers, 


of: proviſions, which ich are either 'brought'lown their ! 
from the interior parts, of Ge r co "me 
abroad; their markets being well NRered wih fes and rivet! 
| AF.” There ard ge churcder a 
dhe cle, and Gere, et ere eg Bee und cbr 
. e 


ations, particularly one for diſabled ſeamen 
a, e The fiabliſhed religion is Luthe- 
- iſm; and they were formerly ſo much bigotted to 
het reli opinions, as to tolerate no other ſect, 
reef: Popiſh or Proteſtant, except in the chapels of 
fore a miniſters ; but the Engliſh being firſt indulged 
1 Hd exerciſe of their public worſhip, the Dutch and 

5 nations have been favoured in like manner. 


The magiſtrates of Hamburg are, 4 burgomaſters, 20 


ſohæpins or aldermen, choſen out of the moſt N 
able merchants or tradeſmen; 12 common r men, 
or ſenators, who not only conſtantly attend the ates 
of the city, but upon extraordinary occaſions aſſemble 


60 more of the principal citizens, called burger alten, or 


f the city; and if the cafe is very important, the 
— hos of be are aſſembled, in whom ſeems to 
be the laſt reſort. But this has been frequently diſputed ; 
the ſenate pretending, that though the freemen are called 
to adviſe with upon extraordinary occaſions, their ſupe- 
riors only have the power of determining what ought to 
be done; and theſe controverſies have ſometimes roſe 
ſo high, that the Emperor has been obliged to take cogni- 
ſance of them, and jag the 1 of = circle to 
march into the city, and preſerve its tranquillity. 
ay, King of . as Duke of Holſtein, 
has ſometimes laid claim to the dominion of this city; 
particularly in the year 1724, when his Daniſh Majeſty 
revived this claim, and called Hamburg his hereditary 
city; which the Hamburghers denied. Indeed the Danes 
had once pretenſions to this city; but now they have none. 
Woldemar, Duke of Sleſwick, by the aſſiſtance of his 
brother Canutus VI. King of Denmark, took this city from 
the Emperor Otho IV. and Woldemar being afterwards 
advanced to the Daniſh crown, transferred the ſovereignty 
of Hamburgh to Albrecht Earl of Ortemund, who aſ- 
ſigned his right to the citizens in conſideration of 1500 
marks of ſilver, or 1121. 10 8. ſterling; whereby the 
city became a free and independent ſtate. Adolph IV. 
Farl of Holſtein, confirmed their rights and privileges, 
as his ſucceſſors alſo did down to Adolph XIV. the laſt 
Earl of Holſtein and Scawenburg of that family, who 
died in 1459 3 when the province of Holſtein put them- 
ſelves under the protection of Chriſtian I. King of Den- 
mark, whom they elected their ſovereign, under the title 
of Duke of Holſtein ; and the citizens of Hamburg en- 


tered into an alliance with the King of Denmark, en- 
gaging to maintain the ſame friendſhip and correſpon- - 


dence with him they had done with the Earls of Hol- 


ſein and Scawenburg his predeceſſors, if he would con- 


firm their rights and privileges; which he did accordingly. 
But his ſucceſſors were perpetually reviving their claim 
to the ſovereignty of this city; and ſome of them com- 
pelled the citizens to pay large ſums to. purchaſe a con- 
firmation of their liberties; ſometimes appearing before 
the city with a numerous army, and at other times block - 
Ing up the: mouth of the river Elbe, by means of the for- 


treſs of Gluckſtaſt, taking their ſhips, and obſtructing 


their traffic: but the imperial diet in 1510 declared Ham- 
burg a free imperial city; and the powers intereſted in 
preſerving the liberties of this city have hitherto. inter- 
a, aud preſerved them from being ſwalloyed up by 
enmark. „5 TH ee 
Beſides the Elbe, the Hamburghers have a channel opened 
to the river Trave, for the ſake of a communication with 
Lubeck, and the Baltic ſea, to avoid toll and other diffi · 
culties of the Sound; veſſels lying in the Trave being 
within 40 miles of the Baltic; whereas it is upwards of 
400 round the coaſt of Jutland. by the Daniſh ſoung. 
By the Havel and Spree they have a trade with the elec- 
torate of Brandenburg; and by a canal from the Spree 
to the Oder, their trade is extended, to Sileſia, , Moravia, 
and Poland, almoſt to Hungary; While tbe Elbe, and 


and Saxony. . t 
The merchandiſes proper for Hamburg, are French, 
Scotch, and Lunenburg ſalts; White Wine, brandy; and 


wares, prunes, and other dry fruits; laſt paper, which 
ſells at a conſiderable advantage. OY Fs F F N74 


are to be met with there, but not ſo cheap, 


baue demands upon any 


The trade of Hambur t ſo conſiderable | 
it was formerly 3 becauſe Peterſburg, and other places in 
the Baltic, have became-remarkable for traffic; but Al- 


exchange is certain. 


G 


The merchandiſes brought from Hamburg are, linens of 


ſcveral countries and ſorts, linen yarn, corn, tin plates, 
braſs, ſtee}, and iron wire made in Saxony ; all ſorts of 
Braziery ware, carpenters timber, clap-boards, and kid- 
{kins.in great quantities from Brandenburg; beſides al- 
moſt all the merchandiſe of the north and the Baltic, 


as they are 


bad only at the ſecond hand. 
Hamburg principally exports its linens to Great Britain, 
from whence it receives moſt of its woollen cloths and 
ſtuffs: from Hull in Yorkſhire they generally have 
woollen goods to the value, of 100,0001. a year; they 
pay about 20,0001, yearly for Engliſh worſted ſtockings, 
and have a great demand for tobacco, ſugar, ginger, 


| 175 India goods, tin, and lead; all the Engliſh goods 


old there amounting to ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds 


a Fear, | 
The Engliſh merchants make a great figure at Ham- 


burg ; having extraordinary privileges granted them 
in preference to other nations: they appear as a body, 
with particular juriſdiction and powers among themſelves ; 
and as they are called in London the Hamburg company, 
ſo they are called at Hamburg the Engliſh houſe or ſo- 
ciety; upon which account the Engliſh are pretty nume- 
rous here; this being really, as it was aneiently called, 
the ſtaple of the Engliſh trade for this part of the world. 


The Hamburghers alſo carry on a great trade with 


Ruſſia and Livonia, receiving their commodities in ex- 


change. They likewiſe ſupply moſt parts of Germany 


with merchandiſe ; receiving from the north part of the 


empire, and Poland, linen yarn and fine flax, honey, wax, 


anniſeed, linſeed, and drugs. They have generally about 


400 (hips employed; of which 30 are kept in the trade 
to and from London, about 40 are kept trading to and 


from Bourdeaux in France, 50 or 60 are in the Green- 
land trade, ſome navigate the Baltic, and others are ſent 
into the Mediterranean. 


The Hamburghers are fond of trade ; and, ſenſible that na- 
tional manufactures are the life of it every where, they 
have lately erected ſeveral ; particularly the weaving of 


damaſks, brocades, velvets, and the richeſt kind of lilks, 


ſugar-baking, callico-printing, and the making of gold 


and ſilver wire: they have alſo begun to print linens, and 


brew great quantities of beer for exportation, Which 


ſtands the heat of the warmer climates; by which means 


the city of Hamburg carries on the moſt extenſive inland 


trade of any city in Europe, except London and Amſterdam, 
The Britiſh factory, which is removed from Flanders to 


Hamburg, is incorporated into a company, conſiſting of 


13 members, a governor, and deputy-governor ; who are 
poſſeſſed of particular privileges granted by the regency in 
1610. Till 1688 they had an excluſive privilege of im- 

porting cloth; but this liberty is now free to any of the 
inhabitants of the city. The Britiſh merchants decide all 
diſputes among themſelves by a majority of voices: they 


alſo judge with regard to their demands on burghers; but 


in this caſe a deputation of two ſenators is required, to 
act in concert with them; though the deciſions of the 
. Britiſh merchants are fo. juſt and . ſummary, that the 
pburghers generally make e to them, when they 

baue der any of the Britiſh factors, preferring 
their determinations to any other court in the juriſdiction 
of the city. See Hamburg company, under Nerth com- 


* 


panies, and Merchant Adventurers. 
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amburg is not ſo conſiderable at preſent 28 


_. tena; has done it the moſt 5 3 for this town was 
bee by the Ning of Denmar 

two miles 

mage the 
from the 
other tivers, carry its commerce on to Auſtria, Bohemia, 


of Denmark, ren che in 
Hamburg, to rival it in trade, It has been 


AL money them- 
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mart for the ſale of the merchandiſe bropghht "I 
aſt Indies by the Dutch Eaſt India company; 
and it has obtained-a great part of the cmmiſſion- buſine 
out of the hands of the Hamburgbers; beſices, the King 
of Denmark butt the kHamburghers L/ coining mone7 
ö ok a baſer alloy than uſual, Which the citizens have re- 
Vinegar 3 woollen cloths, ſilks,” ſpice, drugs, haberdaſher/ moved by csining a ſufficient quantity of 
| — ſelves, and hxjng it at an invar! 
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For the coins, monies of accompt and exchange, cuſtoms, 
meaſures,- and weights, of Hamburg, ſee Coin, Money, 


Exchange, Cuſtoms, n and Weight: alſo for the 
bank of Hamburg, ſee Bank of Hamburg. Wa 


Bremen is a flouriſhing and populous town of trade ; being 


the third in rank among the hans towns, and a free im- 
perial city. It is the capital of the duchy of Bremen, in 
the lower circle of Saxony ; being fituated in 3 deg. 20 
min. of E. lon. and 53 deg. 25 min of N. lat, on the ri- 
ver Wefer, 70 miles N. W. of Zell, and as many S. W. 
of Hamburg. The city is ſtrong by nature, as well as 
art; the whole country round it being eaſily laid under 
water by cutting the banks of the Weſer, which an- 
nually overflows, and enriches the land. It has ſeveral 
privileges granted it by the Emperor Wencelaus about the 
year 1400; particularly, that no goods ſhould be allowed 
to go down the Weſer, without being firſt landed here. 
The citizens are generally Calviniſts ; being governed by 
4 burgomaſters, and 24 ratſheri or fenators. The city 
is well ſupplied with fiſh, both from its rivers and the 


ſea; particularly ſalmon and lampreys, which are caught 


in great quantities within the walls of the town; the for- 
mer are dried and ſmoaked, the latter pickled, and fent 
throughout all Germany, where they are in great eſteem. 


The Weſer is navigable about 30 miles from the ſea; 


though not for ſhips of burden any higher than „ . 
6 miles below the city, where is a cuſtom houſe, and 
where all ſhips load and unload; for above this place, 


the floods throw up great banks of fand, which render the 


navigation dangerous; ſo that all goods are brought up 
from thence in flat-bottomed veſſels, | : 

The commodities exported from Bremen are timber, 
wool, and minerals: they have alſo an excellent way of 
drefling cloth and leather, which are ſent from other 


countries to be manufactured here. It ſends great quan- 
tities of Weſtphalia linens every year to England; for 
which it receives Engliſh woollen manufactures in ex- 


change, and diſperſes them into other parts of Germany. 


The Bremeners alſo receive large quantities of calicoes and 
ſugar in exchange for their linens; they print and refine 
+ theſe goods, which they ſend to the great fairs and marts 


of Germany. They ſend annually five fhips to the whale- 
fiſhery in Greenland; and their harponeers are eſteemed 
ſo expert, that they are frequently hired both by the 
Engliſh and Dutch. 


nens, ſome corn, and wool; for which they receive 
ſilks, ribbands, woods for dying, * brandy, and ſtrong 
wines, particularly thoſe of Anjou, Cogniac, and the up- 
per country of Guyenne in France, The duties of im- 


| eee and exportation are very low, which gives the 


remeners an advantage over the Dutch: they have a 
council of trade; they coin a piece oſ money called a 


groat, which is worth about a halfpenny; and their city 
is eſteemed the next port to Hamburg in the whole em- 


pire for commerce. 


Lubeck is an imperial city, and was formerly the principal 


of all the hans towns; it is ſituated in 10 deg. 35 min. 
of E. lon. and 54 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. in the circle 


of Lower Saxony, and duchy of Holſtein; lying on the 


river Trave, 10 miles S. W. of the Baltic ſea, 40 miles 
N. E. of Hamburg, and 36 W. of Wiſmar. The city 


is rich and populous, pleaſantly ſituated, and elegantly 
built, containing 20 parochial churches, beſides the ca- 


thedral; though it was an inconſiderable borough, till 


enlarged and beautified by Adolph, the ſecond Earl of 


Holſtein, in 1140; from whom it was taken by Henry 
Duke of Saxony and Bavaria: Woldemar Duke of Sleſ- 
wick afterwards made himſelf maſter of it; but the citi- 
zens being unkindly treated by him, they put themſelves 


under the protection of the Emperor Frederic II. who 
confirmed and enlarged their antient privileges and im- 


munities ; ſince which time Lubeck has continued a 
free imperial city; its territories being about about 60 


miles in circumference, containing ſeveral ſmall towns 
2 and villages. ' LT SINE Sas £7 14 "T2308" 3s 


maſters, elected out of the nobility and civil lawyers ; and 
the ſenate or council conſiſts of fixteen members, half 


noblemen and lawyers, and the other half merchants : 


about 4 miles from the city 3 this being perhaps 


- ſtripped of the revenues and privileges belon 


| They alſo ſend ſeveral ſhips to 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, chiefly with li- 


4. Upper Saxony 


in grandeur every day; fot not only the con , 
rinthia, Styria, T\ rol, and Alſatia, were added to 

but, by the marriage of Maximilian of Auſtria = 
She ig, e | Mary of Burgundy,). the Teveriteen-provinges of the l, 
The preſent government is in the hands of 12 burgo- 


| 'G ER 


but two brothers, or a father and ſon, cannqt be admit 
ted at the ſame time into the ſenate; nor is any handi. 
craft or mechanic permitted to fit among them; the 
latter of which 1 has contributed to their great os. 
clenſion in trade to what it was formerly, when tho 


could fit out upwards of 200, ſhips of war, and hold the 


balance of power among the northern nations, 
The biſhoprie of Lubeck has been enjoyed by Proteſtant 
Princes ever ſince the year 1561, when the Lutheran 
religion was introduced here, and devolves as an appen- 
age, or inheritance, on the younger ſons of the Duke of 
Holſtein-Gottorp, who are ſtiled Dukes of Holſtei 
Eutin, from a town where the palace of this prelate ſtands. 
* 


the onl 
S not been 


. in to it: 
for the other Lutheran biſhops are rather * Hoh 


dants, having little to diſtinguiſh them from the inf. 
rior clergy, but the point of precedence. 


Proteſtant biſhopric in Germany which ha 


Travemund, at the mouth of the river Trave, is the 


port-town to Lubeck, which is about 3 leagues from it 
and eſteemed a very good harbour; trom whence th. 


goods are conveyed in flat-bottomed veſſels, or lighters 
1 % : Þ 5 ; 


carrying 8 feet of water. 83 1 
The commodities exported from Lubeck are hemp, flax, 


iron, anchors for ſhips, carpenters timber, corn, Wool, 


and moſt of the goods to be found at Hamburg. The 


_ commodities imported there are Engliſh and Dutch 


| woollen cloths, drugs for dying, pepper, Dutch ſpices, 
and Engliſh ſugar : paper is a profitable artiele, which 


the Lubeckers re-export to Ruſſia :: the French alſo ſupply 
them with ſugar, haberdaſhery ware, and ſome ſilk ſtuff; 
befides ſalt, wine, brandy, and vinegar. - _ 

The duties of importation and exportation are very low; 
which are paid equally by burghers and ſtrangers; neither 
of them amounting to 1 per cent. but ſtrangers are allowed 
to ſell their goods only to burghers: however, they find 


burghers ready enough to permit them to make uſe of their 


names for a very ſmall commiſſion, which prevents the 


- 


prejudice this privilege might occaſion among ſtrangers, , 
For the trade of Dantzic. - See Poland. © 8 


It is proper to treat of the other principal trading towns 


in Germany, under their reſpective circles, as they ſtand 
in the following order. | 


2. Bavaria, 7. The Upper Rhine. 


8. The Lower Rhine. 
9. Weſtphalia, + 

5. Lower Saxony. 10. Burgundy. 

bot. 5 Sts.” „ 1 


3 1. The circle of Auſtria; TEE IE 
e. circle of ' Auſtria are comprehended, not 


3. Franconia. 


only the archdukedom of Auſtria, but the duchies of 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the counties of Goreitz, 
Cilley, and Tyrol, and the biſhoprics of Brixen and 
Trent; which territories are bounded by Bohemia and 


Moravia on the north, by the kingdom of Hungary 


on the eaſt, by the dominions of the republic of Venice 


towards the ſouth, and by Bavaria towards the welt; 


being in length from eaſt to weſt near 300 miles, and 
about 200 broad from north to ſouth. It received the 


name of Auſtria, or Oſtria, on account of its eaſtern fi- 
tuation, with regard to other parts of the empire, and 
was antiently called Pannonia Superior. Aſter the Ro- 
mans quitted it, the Boiarii poſſeſſed themſelves of the 


country; and it became part of the great dukedom 


Bavaria, The Emperor Otho fiſt etected it into 2 f. 


parate marquiſate; and the Emperor Rodolph I. mice 


bis ſon Albert, the firſt archduke of Auſtria, a title . 
was never given to any other principality. From 
time Auſtria was erected into an archduchy, ee 


Countries, with the France Cotte; Were, added 1 = 
dominions; and, by the marriage of Philip, ſon * 

ſaid Maximilian, with Jane of Spain, great part of K 
with Naples, Sicily, and the Spaniſh domipions in 10 


of Ca- 


! ? 
n 


#7 
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Huſiria Proper is 


* R 


ica on the Auſtrian family; but that branch 
. by the death of Charles II. King of Spain, 
in 1700, who appointed Philip Duke of Anjou to ſucceed 
him, whereby the "Spaniſh monarchy came into the poſ- 
ſeflion of the houſe of Bourbon. 5 
divided into the Upper and Lower Auſtria; 
the Lower Auſtria being ſo called from being ſituated 
lower down the Danube than-the other, and is ſeparated 
from the higher by the river Ens, which falls into the Da- 
nube near a city of the ſame name. 


The chief towns in Lower Auſtria are, 1. Vienna, of 


Wien, the capital of the province, and the metropolis of 
the empire, ſituated in 16 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 
48 deg. 28 min. of N. lat. on the ſouth ſide of the Da- 
nube, on a branch of that river, which here divides itſelf 
into many ſtreams, forming ſeveral ſmalbiflands, The river 
Wien, which gives its name to the place, flows on the 


caſt part of the city, falling into the Danube a little be- 


low it. 8 


Vienna lies 130 miles S. E. of Prague, 200 miles E. of 


Munich, 600 S. E, of London, 550 E. of Paris, 300 


N. W. of Belgrade, and 700 N. W. of Conſtantinople. 
The city, within the walls, is not above 3 miles in circum- 
ference; but the ſuburbs are much larger than the city; 
which though it is ſo far within land, has in ſome parts 
of it the appearance of a ſea-· port; for here are magazines 
of naval ſtores, and ſhips of war built and fitted out, 


which ſerve upon the Danube againſt the Turks in time 


of ae carry on a trade in time of peace. 
The country about Vienna is very fruitful in corn and 


ſaffron; and the city is alſo well ſupplied with fiſn by the 


Danube. They have wines of their own growth, though 
they import great quantities from France and Italy: they 


receive ſheep and oxen from Hungary, and the frontiers 


of Turky, for the ſupply of the city; becauſe Auſtria it- 
ſelf is not very well ſtocked with cattle. They have not 
only ſalt enough for their on uſe; but the Empreſs- 
Queen draws a good revenue from the ſalt-works of 
Halſtadt in Auſtria. 33 | | 
Baden, about 18 miles from 


to by the nobility, on account of its natural baths, 


| The chief towns of Upper A 


Haynburg, or Haimburg, ſituated on the utmoſt limits of 
Auſtria towards Hungary, ſouth of the Danube, and 


about 30 miles eaſtward of Vienna, is now reduced to a 
declining condition; but ſtill they have plenty of corn 
and wine, which they tranſport to other countries. 
Krembs, ſituated on the river Krembs, on the north - ſide 
of the Danube, 40 miles W. of Vienna, is a large well -built 


town, and has a good trade, particularly at the two an- 
nual fairs, which laſt 14 days each, when their ſtreets 
. are crouded with merchants from all parts of Germany, 


Hungary, and Poland, 7." . 

| ſtria are, 1. Lintz, the ca- 
pital of the province, lying on the ſouth#ſide of the Da- 
nube, 100 miles eaſt of Vienna; and very pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated; having a good manufacture of gun- barrels, a to- 


lerable trade in linen cloth, and large plantations of hops 


ſame name, which falls into the Danube two miles be- 
low it, and is about 80 miles weſtward of Vienna. There 


are ſeveral other towns in Upper and Lower Auſtria, 


The duchy of Styria, including the count 


but no ways conſiderable for trade. 
bounded by Auſtria, on the north; by Hungary and 
Sclavonia, on the eaſt ; by Saltzburg, on the weſt; and 
by Carinthia and Carniola, -on the ſouth ; extending in 
length 108 miles from eaſt to weſt; in breadth, in fome 
places 80, and in other places not 40 miles, from north to 
ſouth; being divided into the Upper and Lower Styria, in 
regard to the courſe of the river Muer. 

In Lower nee chief towns are, 1. Gratz, the capital 
of the dukedom, ſituated on the banks of the river Muer, 
in a pleaſant fruitſul country, 80 miles ſouth of Vienna. It 
is a ſmall well built city, regularly fortified, and defended 
by a caſtle, which ſtands on a high hill, and. is the arch- 
quke's palace. 2. Rakerſburg, à ſtrong fortreſs. on the 
banks of the Muer, 28 miles to the eaſtward of Gratz, 
being the place where the duties are paid for the goods 


that come from and are ſent to Hungary. 3. Pettaw, ſi- 


tated on the river Drave, 30 miles $. E. of Gratz. 4: 


Vienna, is greatly reſorted | 


y of Cilley, is . 


10 wer : province -of Karſtia, or, 


GER 


Markſburg, fituated on the Drave, 20 miles W. of Pet- 
taw, formerly the capital of 4 county, till purchaſed by 
the Auſtrian famil rp Oe To” 

In the earldom of Cilley, which lies ſouth of the river 
Drave, extending to the banks of the Save, the chief town 
is Cilley, a place of conſiderable ſtrength, once the capital 
of a territory, governed by its own earls; but now under 
the dominion, of the houſe of Auftria, and united to 
Styria; being ſituated on the river Soana. 5 
In the Upper Styria the chief towns are, 1. Judenburgh, 
ſituated in a pleaſant fruitſul country, on the river Muer, 
50 miles W. of Gratz; a fair well built town, having 
two fairs yearly for cattle and merchandiſe. 2. Iſenartz, 
ſo called from its mines and forges of iron, ſaid by a Sty- 
rian writer to afford ſteel enough for all Germany. The 
mines are really very conſiderable, and were diſcovered 
in the year 712, having been wrought in ever ſince 
without any ſenſible decay. The other towns in Upper 
Styria are not worth a particular deſcription. 1 
In Lower Styria there is plenty of corn, wine, fruits, 
fiſh, and veniſon, Upper Styria is more mountainous, 
where the natives feed large flocks of ſheep, which afford 
good wool. Their valleys are rich, and ſtocked with 


herds of black cattle; the air being much more healthß- 


ful than in Lower Styria, where the Hungarian fever 
and peſtilencè is too common. There are no vineyards 
in this part of the country; but they import the little 
wine they uſe from abroad. 3 
The dutedom of Carinthia is bounded by Styria and Saltſburg 
on the north, by Styria on the eaſt, by Carniola on the 
ſouth, and by Tyrol on the weſt; extending 100 miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and about 30 from north to 
ſouth. 
plentifully watered with lakes and rivers; the Drave 
particularly runs croſs the province, receiving many other 
leſſer ſtreams into it. The chief towns are St. Veit, 
Villach, Clagenfurt, Gurck, Lavanmud, St. Andrews, 
and Freyſac; at which laſt place were formerly mines 
of gold, that have been exhauſted. - Nat 


The country is mountainous and barren, but 


The duchy of Carniola, with Windeſmarch, or the marquiſate 


of Windes, is bounded on the north by Carinthia and 


| Cilley ;, on the eaſt, by. Croatia; and by a ridge of moun- 


*tains, which ſeparate it from the territories of Venice, on 
the ſouth; extending x10 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
about 40 from north to ſouth. ._ i 
This province is divided into the Upper and Lower Car- 
niola, the Windeſmarch, and the county of Goritia. 


The chief towns of Upper Carniola are, Laubach, Crain- 


burg, and Biſchoffslack: in the Lower are Oberlaubach 
and Zirknitz: in Windeſmarch the chief towns are Met- 
ling and Rudolphſworth; and the principal town of Go- 
ie,, e y EOS 
Laubach, the capital of Carinthia, is fituated on the 


* 


banks of a little river of the lame name, which diſcharges 


itſelf into the Save 10 miles lower, and lies 30 miles to 


the northward of Trieſte. 2. Crainburg is ſituated on 
. Lack, or 


in its neighbourhood. 2. Ens, ſituated on à fiver of the Biſchoffslack, a well built town, 10 miles ſouth of Crain- 


the Save, 20 miles northward of Laubach. 3. 


burg. 4. Oberlaubach, a town about 16 miles to the 
__ weſtward of Laubach, conſiderable for its trade in Italian 
goods, which from hence. are diſperſed all over Ger- 
many. 5, Rudolphſworth, or Newſtat, ſituated on the 


* 


bei wine in he coun ß 
Goritia is a ſmall diſtrict, being a part of Friuli, but 
ſubject to the Emperor, which occaſions its being intro- 
duced here; for the reſt of Friuli is under the Vene- 
tians, and is deſcribed; under the article of rah. The 
chief town of Goritia, is Goritz, or Gortz, ſituated on 
the river LiZono, 20 miles from the gulph of Venice, and 


Jo weſtward of Laubach, conjectured to be the Roman 
Noricia. It was taken by the Venetians in 1608, and 

Ply y the Emperor the year after; in whole pof- 

.- 15+ felon en yells Te eg nn uo LIN 
Tbe Emperor having made himſelf maſfer of Trieſte, in 


recovered. 


or, a me fag, Friuli, this 
Ir 


own alſo muſt be taken notice of here, 


it gives name, It is a'ſmall town, but has the Ro 
i r 


* 


river Gurk, 12 miles N. W. of Metling, an antient 
town, honoured with great privileges, and famous for the 


OW! be ice ieſte lies at 
. the bottom of a bay, in the gulph of Venice, to which 
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of being a biſhop's ſee, under the patriarch- of Aquileia. 
The Emperor was very deſirous of making it a free port, 
and turning the trade of the Levant that way, which 
would be a great detriment to the Venetians; but could 
not ſucceed in this ſcheme : however, he made it a free 
port, and ſome merchants ſettled there from Venice, who 
carried on a little trade to the Levant and the Black ſea. 
The harbour is large, but very unſafe, and perhaps may coſt 
a great deal of time and labour before it is fit to receive 
veſſels of any burthen. Proſeg is a town about 7 miles 
N. W. of Trieſte, where great quantities of rich wine 
are made. | 
St. Viet-am:Flaum, though it is in Iſtria, a province of the 
Venetians, and accounted part of Italy, is at this time 
ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, and united to their Ger- 
man dominions ; ſituated at the mouth of the river 
Flaum, which diſcharges itſelf into the gulph of Venice, 
and ſtands 30 mites S. W. of Metling. It is a place of 
ſome ſtrength, ſurrounded by a wall and ditch, and 
defended by a caſtle ; being another port, whereby the 
Imperialiſts propoſed: to eſtabliſh a trade with the countries 
in the Mediterranean. ' 
The country of Carniola is mountainous, but agreeably 
diverſified by a mixture of large pleaſant valleys, afford- 
ing plenty of corn and wine: it is well watered by abun- 
dance of good rivers, particularly the Save, the Layback, 
and the G: the Save riſing in the weſt, and running 
the whole length of the province. Do 
The preſent inhabitants of Carniola are a'mixture of Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Sclavonians ; they generally ſpeak the 
High Dutch in towns, except Laubach, where the Ita- 
lian prevails; but neither of them are ſpoken with any 
purity; and in the villages, the peaſants ſpeak a kind of 
Sclavonian, or Wendiſh; but their acts of ſtate, law- 
proceedings, and inſtruments, are all in the High Dutch 
or German tongue. 2 "PER "Hp 
Tyrol, ſuppoſed to be the antient Rhætia Superior, is bounded 
by Bavaria, and part of Swabia, to the north ; by Carin- 


thia and Friuli, towards the eaſt; by the Griſons, and 


Trent, towards the ſouth ; and by Switzerland, on the 
weſt; extending 120 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and 60 from north to ſouth. The chief rivers are the 
Eiſeck,. the Inn, and the Etſch, or Adige ; which laſt 


river riſes in this province, and flows through the territo- 


ries of Venice. 1 : 

The county of Tyrol is uſually ſubdivided into Tyrol 
Proper, the biſhopric of Brixen, and the diftrits of Me- 
Tan, Pludentz, Bregentz, Feldkirk, and Monfort. The 


chief town in Tyrol Proper is Inſpruck, the metropolis, © 


and uſual reſidence of the Counts of Tyrol, and of the 
preſent governor, ſituated in a pleaſant valley, on the 
banks of the river Inn, from whence it takes its name, 
being 70 miles north of Trent, and about 80 S. W. of 


Saltſburg. The town is generally well built, eſpecially 


the ſuburbs, which are ſeparated from the city by a river. 
2. Hall, called Inithall, to diſtinguiſh it from Hall in 


Saxony, has its name from the ſalt-wor ks here, and is ſi- 


tuated on the river Inn, 10 miles N. E. of Inſpruck. 3. 
Tyrol, an antient caſtle, which gave name to the whole 
country; but is of no conſequence at preſent: . 

This province has mines of ſilyer, iron, and copper; the 

latter of which formerly employed 30, ooo people; though 
now not above 2000: the ſalt- works are alſo conſider- 
able, and bring in a good revenue to the government. 
Brixen, the chief town of the biſhopric of that name, is ſi- 
tuated on the river Eiſeck, about 30 miles S. E. of In- 


ſpruck. The city is ſmall, and not very populous, yet is 
pretty much reſorted to on account of the mineral waters 


near it; and it is alſo remarkable for excellent wine, be- 
ing the ſtation of ſome merchants between Germany and 
Italy for this commodity. | 


Taue other diſtricts have each of them a town of the 
ſame name, but no ways conſiderable for trade. 


The territory of Trent is ſometimes eſteemed part of 
Italy: but as the biſhop is a prince of the empire, it is 


by the Germans accounted part of the circle of Auſtria. 
he country is ſituated among the Alps; having Tyrol 


on the north, the territories of the ſtate of Venice on the 
eaſt and ſouth, and the country of the Griſons on the 


houſe for that manufacture, where raw ſilk js 


little corn or grain of any kind. 


tries, that, if ever they ſhould come to be ſeparated from 


in Italy and the Low Countries; upon which the court of 
Vienna intereſted itſelf much in commercial matters; 


nies of commerce projected in the Low Countries; or, 


miniſters, the treaty concluded between the Imperial ple- 


comprehended, not only the Hungarians and Germans, 
but alſo the Italians, and the people of the Low Coun- 


| ſhips bearing the Imperial flag ſhall not navigate lover 


the Black ſea, either to Conſtantinople, 'T artary, Tre- 


the cuſtom-houſe officers, comman nts of towns, polts, 
and caſtles, belonging to the Grand Signior. 


'G E R 


weft ; extending 70 miles in length from eaſt 8 
50 from north to ſouth, the river Adige 9 Weigand 
through it, and receiving ſeveral. other {mall rivers ; — 


which fall from the mountains on each fide. The 3 


towns are, 1. Trent, ſituated in a pleaſant valley - 

banks of the river Adige, about 70 miles 8. of Infor ; X 
but encompaſſed with mountains on every fide ; k . 
a ſmall city, ſurrounded by a ſingle wall; but = 
well built of a kind of red and white marble, Hd * 
rock is whereon it ſtands. The ſecond town in the bi. 
ſhopric of Trent, is Pozen, or Bolzano, fituated on 05 
Adige, 25 miles north of Trent; a place of good wa 
where the German and Italian merchants traffic and — 
change their merchandiſe, eſpecially at the four f. 
which are held every year, on account whereof great pri 
vileges have been granted to the place. 3. Novereds, i 
little city, famous for its trade in ſilk, and its N 
OM A {pun by 
a water- engine. As to the country of Trent in gene. 
ral, it produces good wine and oil, cattle, and fruits - 
their wine is well taſted and ſtrong ; but they have very 


r fairs, 


Though Auſtria is enumerated among the circles of the 
empire, it is ſubject only to its own prince, and does not 
come within any of the rules or orders by which the 
other circles are governed. The general laws of the em. 
pire, or acts of the diet, do not affect Auſtria; neither 
is it obliged to contribute to any charge for the defence 
of the empire : for the Emperors of this houſe ſeeing that 
their male-line might fail, or at leaſt another family might 
be elected to the imperial dignity, were continually heap- 
ing new favours on this and their other hereditary coun- 


the empire, they might be formed into a great body, and 
be able to ſubſiſt independently of any other power. 
As to the commerce of the hereditary ſtates of the houſe 
of Auſtria, it was not regarded till the treaties of Utrecht 
and Raſtadt were concluded, which ratified for the Em- 
peror Charles VI. a great part of the ſucceſſion of Spein 


for ſince theſe treaties were made, in 1713 and 1714, 
it may be ſaid, that the principal application of this coun 
was to aſſure, and extend the trade of its ſubjects, either 
by a free port eſtabliſhed on the Adriatic, or by compa- 


laſtly, by invitations made, and privileges . granted, by 
virtue of ſeveral Imperial decrees, to the merchants and 
traders of the ſeveral ſtates of the Emperor, to animate 
them to mercantile enterpriſes, „ 
Among the commercial views of the Emperor, and hs 


nipotentiaries, and thoſe of the Porte, at Paſſarowitz, in 
1718, may be taken notice of; wherein, among other 
things, are the following ſtipulations. 5 | 

That the ſubjects of the Emperor, in whoſe number are 


tries, of what religion ſoever, ſhall freely trade to the 
Rates of the Ottoman empire, © 

That as to the commerce carried on by the Danube, the 
than Vidin ; from whence the Imperialiſts ſhall make uſe 
of Turkiſh ſaicks, to tranſport their merchandiſes through 


biſond, or Sinope. | „% AY 
That the ſhips bearing the Imperial flag, and trading in 
the Mediterranean, may arrive at, and import merchat- 
diſes not contraband, into all the ports of Turky, pa,. 
ing only 3 per cent. of their value, as well for importatio 
das exportation, without any exactien of other duties *f 


That the Emperor thall be allowed to cl bunch conſuls 
agents, interpreters, and factors, in all the places, V : 
other nations allied to the Potte have already ſock; 
wherein they ſhall; enjoy the fame privileges, lipertics 
and protections granted to theſe foreign natiem ., 
That in caſe of the 7 of the Impetial merch 


. 
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their goods and effects ſhall not be ſubject to conſiſ- 
cation. s | 


That no ſubjeR of the Emperor ſhall be brought to juſtice 


before the Ottoman judges z but before the Imperial con- 


who alone ſhall have the power of puniſhing them. 

e the ſubjects of his Imperial Majeſty ſhall not be 

liable to any repriſals, for the damages ſuſtained by the 

Turks from the Malteſe, or other Chriſtian nations. 

That the Imperial merchants, in order to promote their 

trade, ſhall go with a paſſport through all the lands, towns, 

and ſtates of the Grand Signior, without being obliged 
to the payment of any tribute, and without any moleſta- 
tion, as to their perſons,” goods, and merchandiſes. 

Laſtly, that the advantages granted to the Imperial mer- 
chants ſhall be common to all the Ottoman merchants 
throughout the extent of we Auſtrian dominions. 
Bobemia, including Sileſia and M 
ony and Luſatia, on the north; by Poland and Hun- 
gary, towards the eaſt; by Bavaria and Auſtria, towards 
the ſouth; and by the palatinate of Bavaria, and electo- 
rate of Saxony, towards the weſt; lying between 12 and 
17 dep. of E. lon. and between 48 and 52 deg. of N. lat. 
extending 300 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
250 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The country is 


mountainous towards the ſouth and eaſt, but lies more 


open on the north and weſt; and there are alſo great 
mountains between Motavia and Bohemia. wh 
The principal rivers of this country are the Elbe, the 
Oder, the Muldaw, the Moraw, the Teya or Teyſſa, 
and the Igla, r , Se 
The three grand diviſions of the kingdom of Bohemia are, 
Bohemia Proper, the duchy of Sileſia, and the marquiſate 
of Moravia. „ d 
Bohemia Proper is bounded by Luſatia on the north, by 
Sileſia and Moravia towards the eaſt, by Auſtria on the 
ſouth, and by Miſnia and Bavaria towards the weſt. 
The capital of this province, and of the Whole kingdom, 
is the city of Prague, ſituated on the river Muldaw, in 
14 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 50 deg. of N. lat. about 
140 miles N. W. of Vienna, and 70 S. of Dreſden. The 
city is one of the largeſt in this part of the world, and 
compoſed of three towns, Old Prague, New Prague, 
and the Leſſer Prague. Beſides theſe three quarters, there 
is a ſuburb called the Jews town, where great numbers 
of thoſe people reſided, who trafficked chiefly. in jewels, 
precious ſtones, particularly topazes, and ſuch. other 


baniſhed the kingdom for aſſiſting the French during the 


late war, on their invaſion of Bohemia. . 


Egra is a large town, ſituated on the river Eger, about 
go miles W. of Prague. Without the city are large ſub- 

urbs, inhabited by a great number of tanners, who ſend 
their ſkins all over Hungary and Auſtria. The city was 


formerly remarkable for making excellent mead; and in 


its neighbourhood there ate now mines of filver and 
copper. N a * 
The Eger is broad and deep, and bears large veſſels up 
to the city. * BY. 028 3 TO I Lo! 
Koningratz is ſituated on the Elbe, 50 miles E. of Prague; 

deing a large town, but of no tradlme. 
Glatz is the capital of a rich diſtrict, ſituated at the foot 
of the hills which divide Sileſia from Bohemia, 100 miles 


oravia, is bounded by an- 


unwrought to other countries. 


G E R 


miles N. of Vienna, and 94 S. of Breſlau: it is ſinal'e 
but ſtrong, and well inhabited; having ſome trade with 
Hungary, Poland, Sileſia, and Auſtria. | 

Brin is a large town, 30 miles S. W. of Olmutz; and 
Iglau is 38 miles 8. W. of Brin; the former has little trade; 
but the latter has a manufactory of coarſe woollen cloth. 
Sileſia is nom ſubject to the King of Pruſſia, Elector of 
Brandenburg, and is therefore deſcribed under the circle 


of Upper Saxony. 


The hills, which take up a great part of Bohemia, are 
generally rocky and barren; but the valleys produce 
both corn and wine, not in ſo great quantities however as 
to export either; on the contrary, they import wine and 
fruit from Hungary. The wines of Bohemia, though 


tolerably good, will not keep, but ſoon turn ſour, as they 


do in all other countries which lie fo far north: to make 
amends for which, as the ſoil produces plenty of barley 
and hops, they make and export a great deal of ſtrong 
beer. Their ſoil alſo is proper for flax and hemp; they 
have a coarſe ſort of wool, and make both linen and 
woollen cloth; but tranſport part of their wool and flax 
| ; A good ſort of ſaffron 
grows in great plenty here; and their foreſts abound 


with ſerviceable timber, as their gardens do with 7 
trees, herbs, and roots; but their greateſt riches are n 


their mines of ſilver, copper, lead, tin, and iron, In 
their mountains alſo are found precious ſtones, particu- 


larly top:zes, carbuncles, amethyſts, jaſper, ſaphires, and 


others, which are bought up by the Jews, and ſent 


abroad: ſulphur and ſaltpetre alſo are found here, but 
they have ſo little common ſalt, that they are obliged to 


Import that commodity z they make very good glaſs, and 


wh, * 
p 


they export ſome of their own commodities ; but their 
foreign trade does not ſeem to be very conſiderable. _ 
The north and weſt parts of Moravia are woody and 
mountainous z but the reſt is fair and champain good ſoil, 
yielding plenty of corn, and ſome wine. 
are filled with horſes, black cattle, ſheep, and goats: the 
woods are full of hares, foxes, wolves, and beavers ; 


The paſtures 


and the rivers abound with many ſorts of fiſnun. 
The revenues of this kingdom and province brought in 
about a million ſterling to the Imperial treaſury, before 

Sileſia was diſmembered from it; but the inhabitants are 
little inclined, either to arts, arms, or trade: however, 

they have a good breed of horſes, which are frequently 
bought up to remount the French cavalry. 
ſtones as are dug in the Bohemian mines; but they were he eſtabliſhed religion is Popery ; but there are a parti- 


cular ſect of Proteſtants in Moravia, who have received 


great encouragement in England. 


The government was formerly elective, but is now he- 

reditary in the Auſtrian family. 
rally deſcribed as a part of Germany; though it is not 
1 


The kingdom is gene- 
luded in any of the circles; neither does it contribute 


any thing towards the forces or revenues of the empire, 
or is ſubject to any of its laws. What gives colour to this 


3 
W 5 


* 
4 


miſtake, is, that the King of Bohemia is the firſt ſecular 
elector of the empire, and their monarchs have been Em- 
perors of Germany for many veat s. 


TD. circle of Bavaria. © 


| Thietirele does not only contain the proper dominions of | 
the Duke and Elector of that name; but alſo the terri- 
+ tories of the Archbiſhop of Saltſburg, and thoſe of the 


eaſt of Prague: it has ſome trade in ſilver ore, iron, biſhops of Paſſau, Ratiſbon, Freiſinghen, and the lands 
timber, coals, cattle, butter, and cheeſe ;. it has alfo the 
privilege of coining money, in the name of the magiſtrates; - 


but they ſeldom coin any above the value of a farthing 
or a halfpenny. : bY 1 5 * b ; - 25 3 be 13 9 
Carelſbadt is remarkable for its baths and mineral wa- 
ters, which are much frequented; but the town is chiefly 
inhabited by armourers, and other artificers in iron, 
who work neat and cheap. EST Rn rY ne 


Kuttenberg bas about 30 mines in its neighbourh _ od, f 
containing filver and copper 5 and Kadan is a town 


for excellent beet. 
The marquiſate of Moravia: 
north and eaſt; 
on the weſt ; the 


* 
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Imute is ſituated in 16 deg. 45 min, of E. lon and 
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1. The Upper 


| y conſi nes of Auſttia ; being as fruitful a provinc; 
by Auſtria on the ſouth, and by Bohemia in the empire s the chief towns whereof ate Ratiſbon, 
chief towns being Olmutz, Brin, and FStraubingen, Landihut, Palau Moſpurg, and Abach. 
Ä Dt "ih 1 f 99 240 Tbe Upper Palatinate of Bavaria, focalled from its nor · 
tern ſitustion, in reſpect of the Elector 's other dominions. 

is wn north, by[Boheimia and Auſ- 


ol ſeveral"abbeys and 'convents which have little or no 
dependancè on the elefor. © of e 


The citele of Bavaria is uſually divided into three parts, 
| ; 2, The Lower Bavaria; 3. The Upper 
. Palatinate;* The Upper Bavaria lies between the country 


f 2 and the Danube, and is generally a mountaingus 


urkhauſen, Branaw, and Sharding. 
The Lower Bavacia ſtretches along the Danu 
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ſoil 3 the chief, towns whereof are Munich, Frei- 
ſing, Ingolſtat, Donawert; Rain, Landſperg, Otten- 
en, * wy eee Waſſerburg, Hay, Muldatf, 928 1 
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* tria towards the eaſt, on the ſouth by the Danube, and 
on the weſt by Suabia, and part of Franconia. 'T his is 
generally a rocky, uneven country, though in ſome 
places there are valleys which afford good corn and paſ- 
ture. They have alſo a pretty good ſhare of vineyards, 
but their wine has a ſharp unpleaſant taſte. Their greateſt 
riches lie in the bowels of the earth, in the mines of cop- 
r and iron, of which they forge and vend a great deal, 


he chief towns in the Upper Palatinate of Bavaria are 


Amberg, Sultſbach, Cham, Waldaſſen, Caſtel, New- 
burg, Lutchenburg, and Averbach. Fi | 
The chief rivers are, the Danube, the Lech, the Inn, 
the Amber, the Iller, the Saltz, the Nab, and the Ifar. 
Munich, or Munichen, the capital of Bavaria, is plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Iſar, in 11'deg. 32 min. of E. 
lon. and 48 deg. 5 min. of N. lat. 200 miles W. of 
Vienna. The town is large and well built, the ſtreets 
broad; and it is the opinion of ſome travellers, that this 
is the faireſt, though not the largeſt city in Germany. 
'The ſplendour and beauty of its buildings, both public 
and private, eſpecially the electoral palace, which may 
compare with any in Europe, and the magnificence of 
its churches and convents, are ſuch as ſurpaſs any thing in 
Germany for the bigneſs. It is walled round, and forti- 
fied in the modern way; but is a town of no conſiderable 
trade, except what is occaſioned by their prince's reſidence 
among them; moſt of the mechanics being glaziers and 
ſilk-weavers. ; | 
Donawert is a great thorough fare, both by land and 
water; but the entertainment of travellers ſeems to be the 
moſt beneficial employment of its inhabitants. | 
 Newmgftk, once an imperial city, but now ſubject to the 
Duke of Bavaria, ſtands on the banks of the river Saltz; 
and its trade conſiſts chiefly in iron. | 8 
Ratiſbon, ſituated at the confluence of the Danube and 
the Regen, is the only free imperial city within the limits 
of the Elector's dominions; being governed by its own 
magiſtrates, and plentifully ſupplied with proviſions: 


wine is made in the neighbourhood not inferior to Rhe- 


niſh ; their fields produce all manner of grain, nor do 
they want good paſture for their cattle. The advantage 
of their fituation upon and near ſo many navigable ri- 
vers, creates a briſł trade; and the concourſe of people 


which the diet occaſions, by being held here, is a great 


addition to it. | 


"GER 


filver.. A little above the city of Salt Aw” 

of Gaſtein, the waters 8 are may oy 2 
ſtrong of ſeveral minerals, being ſaid to be a denied 1. 
the ſtone, the cholie, and other malignant diſtemper; b i 
bathing in them only, without drinking the wz Ul 
There are alſo many excellent quarries, out of . 
dug ſtones little inferior to jaſper. There are other "ab 


in this country of pretty good note, as Lauffen, Titmon 


| ing, Radſtadt, and Mu dorff but not r emarkable for trade. 


| Franconia. 5 
The modern Franconia is bounded by Heſſe, and Th 

ringia, towards the north; by the palatinate of Ba. 
varia on the eaſt, by Suabia on the ſouth, and by * 
palatinate of the Rhine towards the weſt. It exte Py 
about 130 miles from eaſt to weſt, and about * ; 
from north to ſouth 3 the principal rivers Wher a 
are the Maine, the Sala, the Tauber, the Rednitz t 
Altmutz, and the Pegnitz. It is prettily diverſifeg 
with hills and valleys, foreſts, and champain, bein 
fruitful in corn and wine. It comprehends, 1. The bi 
ſhopric of Wurtzburg; the chief towns of which ire 


Wurtzburg, Ochſenfurt, Konigſhoven, and Biſchaff. 


ſheim. 2. The biſhopric of Bamburg, whoſe principal 
places are Bamburg, Cronach, Weifman, and F orchein 
3. The biſhopric of Aichſtat. 4. The diſtrict beloneina 
to the maſter of the Teutonic order; the chief ten 
whereof is Margentheim. 5. The marquiſates of Cullem. 
bach and Obuſpach y the chief towns being Cullen- 
bach, Weiſinſtat, Bertrut, and raging 6. The dif. 


tricts of Coburg, Schwartzenburg, Caſſel, Hennerburg, 


Erpach, Wortheim, or Hohenloe. 7. The imperial or 


free cities of Francfort, Nuremburg, Rotemburg, Weir. 
ſheim, Scheinfurt, and Weiſſemburg; but moſt of theſe 


places having no conſiderable trade, it is neceſſary only 


to give a deſcription of two of the free 


Francfort and Nuremburg. 


Francfurt upon the Maine, is ſituated upon both ſides of 


that river, in 7 


dep. 30 min. of E. lon and 50 deg. 10 


min. of N. lat. 18 miles E. of Mentz, and 15 W. of 
Hanau. This city is famous for its commerce, and more 
particularly for that of its two fairs, which are deſeryed!y 
placed among the moſt conſiderable of all Germany. 

Foreigners trading to Francfort ſhould take care to arrive 
- there with their goods the two or three firſt days of theſe 
. two fairs; becauſe, 'as long as they continue, no duty is 


Newburg, a pretty, neat city, the capital of a country 


of the ſame name, ſubject to its own prince the Duke 
of Newburg, ſtands on the ſouth-bank of the Danube, 
and the town has a good trade in wine. 


paid, all perſons indifferently being allowed to expoſe their 


| merchandiſe to ſale; which is a privilege, at any other 
. time, belonging folely to'the citizens. ans 


Amberg is fituated very conveniently for trade, lying in 


the centre between Ratiſbon, Ingolſtat, and Nuremberg. 


It is remarkable for its iron mines, and the munufaRures 


thereof, which are ſent down the Nabe to Ratiſbon, and 
other cities. LY | e ; | 
Notwithſtanding Bavaria in general is a rich plentiful 


country, and lies exceeding well for trade, the Danube, 


and many other navigable rivers paſſing through it, the 
natives are generally poor; becauſe the Elector, who is 
an arbitrary prince, monopoliſes the ſale of ſalt, corn, to- 
bacco, and beer; which, together with his other reve- 
nues, bring him in yearly about half a million ſterling, ex- 


cluſive of his ſubſidies granted him by foreign powers for 


the maintenance of his troops in their pax. 
The country ſubject to the archbiſhop of Saltſburg is 


accounted part of the circle of Bavaria; being bounded 


by the duchy of Bavaria on the north; by Styria, and the 
Upper Auſtria, towards the eaſt; by Carinthia, and part 
of Tyrol, on the ſouth; and by Tyrol towards the weſt. 
The chief towns whereof are, „„ 

1. Saltſburg, ſituated on the river Saltz, 60 miles eaſt 
of Munich, is eſteemed one of the fineſt cities of Ger- 


many; having a very good trade, eſpecially in alt, 


which the neighbouring pits produce. oY, 
Hallen is another town in this country, upon the banks 


of the river Saltz, about 8 miles ſouth of Saltſburg, Where 


the ſalt pans continually employ great numbers of people. 


The country of Saltſburg, of which the archbiſhop is ſo- 
vereign, extends 70 miles from ealt to weſt, and 50 from 


north to ſouth: beſides the abundance of ſalt it produces, 
it has conſiderable mines of copper and iron, and ſome of 


The principal commodities ſold at theſe fairs, are Rhenith 
and Franconia wines, potaſhes, wool, ſaffron, Italian 
filk, leaf tobacco, and large quantities of printed books 


in moſt languages © © 


There are alſo vaſt 


numbers of excellent horſes brought 


here from all parts of Germany, and ſold at theſe fairs. 
The commodities. brought there by ſtrangers, and chiefly 


buy the Dutch, which ſell beſt, are all ſorts of gold, ſilver, and 


- ilk ſtuffs; draperies, and ſmall woollen ſtuffs of all kinds; 


gold, ſilver, filk and thread lace ; ribbons, hats, gloves, | 
pins, and needles; all kinds of jewellers work; hemp, 
linen and cotton cloths; painted cloths. of all ſorts; all 


kinds of Chineſe and Indian merchandiſe; ſpice, medici- 
nal drugs, and dying ſtuffs; tin, lead, and copper. 


In the fair- time, the ell of Francfort is ſeldom uſed, un- 


leſs agreed upon; foreigners being allowed to "meaſure 
with the ells of their own country. oO. 
This city, with its diſtrict, is governed by its own ma- 


giſtrates; which conſiſt of a prætor, 12 burgomaſters, 


14 aldermen, and 42 counſellors, in the choice of whom 


every company 


of tradeſmen have their votes. They 


have alſo a ſenate, which is divided into three benches; 


on the firſt the aldermen are ſeatgd, on the ſecond'thei 


_ counſellors, and on the third the tradeſmen. 
The magiſtrates, and moſt of the inhabitants, are Lu- 


therans ; there are alſo ſome Calviniſis and Papiſts: but 


Franefort is remarkable for being" penerdliyi"be Pues 
where the Emperor is elected; and in the town-houſe, 


where the. eleftors aſſemble before they 


charta of the empire, is preſerved on 
The Jews are allo pretty numerous at Francſortz . 


| 1 tothe 

choice of an Emperor, the original golden bull, or magn* 
1 a " 14 N 25 S 

9 * 


| Nuremberg, 0 


allowed them: however, they cannot 
ſplendour and opulence * — do - 

land; being frequently put to the vi rudgeries, 
ws particularly employed to extinguiſh fires, when 


n in the city. LS 
wy oY Nurenberg, is ſituated in 11 dep. of E. 


have a ſynagogue 


live here in that 


and 49 deg; 30 min. of N. lat. near the confluence 
Aide Ha Reg nits and Pegnits, 50 miles N. W. of Ra- 
tiſbon, and 40 S. of Bamberg; being one of the greateſt 
aces of trade in all Germany, and the moſt famous for 


ies and toys. 
The ſeveral kinds of merchandiſe brought from Nurem- 


berg are very numerous. | 45 | | 
T — chief ö which are copper- plates, and all utenſils 
made of this metal, either for ornament or uſe. | 

Iron of different ſorts unmanufactured: among the manu- 


factured iron, ſtrong money-cheſts; and all goods that ſerve 


either for buildings, as hinges, locks, bolts, Oc. or arts 
and trades, as files, ſaws, ſciſſars, compaſſes, hammers, 
c. or houſe: furniture, as tongs, fire ſhovels, pokers, &c. 
All ſorts of turners work, made of ivory or wood, in 
ſuch taſte as ſcarce to be imitated by other nations. 
Automatons, or moving machines; and an infinity of 
dolls and other curious toys. ho 

Beſides all theſe common merchandiſes, Nuremberg alſo 
furniſhes ſome made of the moſt precious metals, parti- 
cularly gold and ſilver filagree work. HON 
The Dutch, eſpecially the Amſterdam merchants, carty 
on a great trade with Nuremberg; from whence they have 
that incredible number of haberdaſhery-ware and toys, 
which they afterwards vend in all parts of the world, 
ſo very cheap, that it is ſcarce imaginable how they can 
be made and tranſported into Holland at fo low a price. 
The merchandiſes ſent by the Dutch there, are pepper, 
and all kinds of groceries; ginger, indigo, and dying 
ſtuffs ; refined ſugar and molaſſes ; elephants teeth, Ruffia 
leather; Leyden camblets, and other flight woollen ftuffs ; 
cloths, ſerges, and flannels ; fine Hollands, painted In- 
dian cloths, muſlins, and cambrics. NOS $114 


Beſides the inconſiderable duty of exportation paid for the 


_ commodities brought from Nuremberg, all goods are 
exempted from duty during the time of the fair, which 
laſts three weeks; for which reaſon the greategypart of 
the merchants wait for this time to import the goods that 
come from abroad; this exemption commencing on Eaſ- 
ter- day. | 3 e 

This 457 has a very rich bank; which is much upon the 
ſame regulation with that of Amſter dan. 

Nothing but the genius and induſtry of this people could 
procure them their flouriſhing trade; for it is a barren 
country, producing ſcarce any thing to traffic with, but 


what receives the greateſt part of the value from their art 


and induſtry. -- | | $1 245 1 
The territories of this city are about 30 miles long, and 
20 broad; in which they have a great many good towns 


and villages ; the whole being governed by magiſtrates 


elected out of the nobility 3: and the burgher-maſter, or 
chief magiſtrate, is changed every month; but the legiſ- 
lative authority is in the council or diet, conſiſting of 
400 of the principal burghers. E | 


are allo Calviniſts and Papiſts in the city. 


The eſtabliſhed religion is the Lutheran ; though there 


FFW 6 
In the circle of Upper Saxony are included the duchy 
of Saxony, the marquiſate of Miſnia and Voigtland, 
the marquiſate of Luſatia, the dachies of Sax-Mer- 
ſburg, Sax-Naumburg, and Sax-Altemburg; the prin- 


cipality of Anhalt, and county of Batby, and the pro- 
vince of Thuringia; moſt of which provinces are ſub- 

ject to the Electot of Saxony. But, beſides theſe, | there 
are included in the eircle of Upper Saxony, the marqui- 


late and electorate of Brandenburg, the duchy of Magde- 
burg, the prineipality-of Halberſtat, and the duchy of Po · 
merania, moſt of which are under the dominions of the 
Elector of 1 the preſent King of Prumse 


The chief rivers” in U "Jaxotly are, the Elbe the 


Sala, the Elſter, the 
and the Neiſſe. 


* 
* 


e ide 'Bpree, un Wah, 


great parcels of thread, and tinned iron. 


90. miles in 


the Neiſſe 


Luſatis is part of it ſandy barren ſoil, and the retainddy . 


2, «Which theybrew, und fend 
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The duchy of Saxony properly ſo called, which gives the 


Elector the titleof Duke,isof no grext extent, and is bounded 
by the principality of Anhalt on the north ; by Luſatia, 


- and part of Brandenburg, on the eaſt ; by Miſnia on the 


ſouth ; and by the county of Mansfield, and the landgra- 
vate of Thuringia, on the weſt. The air of the country 


is cold, but healthful ; the ſoil yields wheat, and ſome 


wine: there are alſo mines of ſilver, and other metals; 


but they want fuel to refine them. 

The chief towns of the duchy of Saxony are, 1. Wit- 
tenburg, fituated on the river Elbe, 40 miles north of 
Leipſie; but the town has nothing conſiderable in it beſides 


the univerſity; 2. Hall, ſituated on the river Sala, on the 


fide of a pleaſant hill, covered with vines; the ſalt pits 
near it yielding a good revenue to the Elector of Bran- 


denburg. 3 
The ſecond diviſion of the eircle of Upper Saxony is the 
marquiſate of Miſnia, bounded by the duchy of Saxony on 


the north, by Luſatia on the eaſt, by Bohemia on the 
ſouth, and by Thuringia on the weſt: extending about 
' 100 miles from north to ſouth, and 80 from eaſt to welt. 
The chief rivers are, the Elbe, the Muldaw, the Pleiſs, 
and the Black and White Eſter. 
Elbe, near Dreſden and Meiſſen, are large vineyarde, 
which produce indifferent wine. The whole country is 
very well furniſhed with wood, and their foreſts afford 
plenty of game and veniſon, . 
The chief towns of Miſnia are, Dreſden, the uſual reſi- 


On the banks of the 


dence of the Elector of Saxony, a large populous city, ſi- 
tuated on the Elbe, in 13 deg. 36 min. of E. lon. and 51 


deg. of N. lat. 65 miles N. W. of Prague, and 85 S. of 


Berlin: it is a-large, ſtrong, elegant, and populous city; 


but very inconſiderable with regard to trade, except its 


fine laces, and porcelain. 


Leipſie is very famous for its commerce and fairs. It is 
ſituated in 12 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 20 


min. of N. lat. on the river Pleiſs, 42 miles N. W. of 


-Dreſden. The fairs are held every year, at Eaſter, 


Chriſtmas, and Michaelmas; when the ſtreets are crouded 


by foreign merchants. „ 
The principal merchandiſes to be had here, are all forts 
of gold, ſilver, and filk ſtuffs; fine Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch cloths; great parcels of woollen ſtuffs of the ſame 
manufactures; gold, filver, and thread lace ; jewellers 
trinkets, particularly from Paris; haberdaſhery wares of 


all kinds; painted Indian cottons, muſlins, and cambrics ; 


Freiburg is fituated 20 miles S. W. of Dreſden ; and is 
remarkable for its filver mines, which bring in the elec- 
tor annually 100, ooo J. ſterling, clear of all charges; 
and ſince theſe mines were firſt opened, it is reported 
they have 
ſterling. There is a mint at Freiburg, where rix-dol- 
lars are coined, and other money, which is moſt com- 
monly ſterling, and looked upon to be the beſt coin in 


ielded above one hundred millions of ſilver 


Germany. 


Meiſſen was onte the capital of Miſnia. Slawen is the | 


capital of Voigtland, ſituated on the river Elfter, 60 
miles S. W. of Dreſden. 


Y 


The third diviſion of Upper Saxony is the marquilate of 


- Lufatia, bounded on the north by Brandenburg, on the 
eaſt by Sileſia, on the ſouth by Bohemia, and on the weſt _ 
of Saxony and Miſnia; extending about 

gen from north to ſouth, and 60 from 


by the duch 


of i der 
taken up with bogs and marſhes, there being ſcarce corn 


The other principal towns are 
Pirn, Mulberg, Chremnitz, Frawenſtein, Kenningftein, 
Marienberg, Annaberg, Zucokaw, Sneburg, Werda, 
Weiſfenfels, Colditz, Leiſſneck, Lutzen, and Zeitz; 

- tione of which are remarkable for trade. „ 


enough growing in the province to ſerve its inhabitants. 


' Veniſon and fiſh, however, are extremely plentiful; nor 
is there any want of wood. The chief towns are, 1. 
Batzen ſituated: om the river Spree; 2. Gorlitz, ſitusted 
in à man on the river Neiſſs The chief trade of the 
Citizens lies in cloth, which tien malte and dye, and in beer, 
Gad. The other towns are 
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Brandenburg. 
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_ Zittaw, Leiba, Luben, Guben, Sorau, Colmes, Co- 
mitz, Friedland, Sperehenberg, and Zobelitz; but they 
have nothing remarkable. | 

The fourth diviſion of Upper Saxony, is the duchy of 
Sax-Merſburg, Sax-Naumburg, and Sax-Altemburg. 
Sax-Merſburg, and Sax-Altemburg, . bave little in them 
worthy obſervation, eſpecially with regard to trade. 

But the city of Naumburg, which is ſituated in 12 deg. 
of E. lon. and 51 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Sala and Unſtruck, 60 miles W. 
of Miſſen, is famous for its market; the commerce 
carried on there being much upon the ſame footing with 
that of Leipſick, both for imports and exports; as alſo 
for its weights, meaſures, and monies. The fifth diviſion 
of Upper Saxony is, the principality of Anhalt, and the 
little county of Barby : the chief towns being Zerbet, 


Brenburg, and Deſſau, which are ſubject to the prince 


of Anhalt; but not at all remarkable for trade. 

The fixth diviſion of Upper Saxony is the landgravate 
of Thuringia, and the county of Mansfeldt. The chief 
_ rivers are the Sala, the Werra, the Anſtruck, the Jeva, 
and the Leina. The country yields plenty of corn, and 
ſome wine; and among the great variety of plants and 
herbs with which their fields abound, thoſe peculiar to 
this province are ſaffron, and woad, uſed by the dyers in 
their beſt blues. They have alſo ſome good ſalt- pits; but 
their mines of ſilver and copper are very indifferent. 
The chief towns are Erford, or rather Jeraford, from 
the river whereon it ſtands; Weimar, Jena, Gotha, and 
Eiſenach. | 

Erford, or Erfurt, is ſituated in 11 deg. 6 min. of E. lon. 
and 51 deg. of N. lat, 20 miles E. of Sax-Gotha, and 
ſubject to the Elector of Mentz; being remarkable for 
its trade in thread and ſaffron. | "ih 
Weimar, the Capital of a duchy, ſituated between Er- 


ford and Jena, has a great trade in wine. Jena is famous 


only for its univerſity. The people.of Gotha are chiefly 


employed in the cultivating and preparing woad for the 


dyers; and Eiſenach has a conſiderable trade in iron. 
The county of Mansfeldt is rich in minerals, among 


which there is a black kind of late, that being melted 


down yields both copper and filver. The chief townsare, 


Eyeleben, the principal trade whereof is in iron work, 


Mansfeldt, remarkable only for a caſtle which ſtands near 
it, on the top of a hill, The other towns are Wipra, 
Aruſtein, and Querfort, which are of no conſequence. 


The Elector of Saxony is now King of Poland; and the 


revenues from his electoral dominions amount to about 
500,000 l. a year; for he has a tenth of all the corn, 
fruit, and other produce of the earth in his dominions ; 
| beſides a general exciſe upon beer, and almoſt all other 
kinds of proviſions. 5 f . 


Upper Saxony are comprehended the marquiſate of Bran- 


denburg, Madgeburg, Halberſtat, and dukedom of Po- 


merania. | 1 
Brandenburg is bounded by Pomerania and Mecklenburg 
on the north; by Poland on the eaſt; by the other part 


of Upper Saxony on the ſouth; and by Brunſwick and 
Lunenburg towards the weſt; extending 200 miles in 


length from eaſt to weſt, but of very unequal breadth, in 
ſome places 100, in others not 50 miles. The chief 


the Wart. The air of this country is cold, the ſoil ſandy 
and barren ; yet they have corn for their uſe for the moſt 
par ad when they want are ſupplied on eaſy terms from 
Poland. | He 5 


Brandenburg is uſually divided into three parts : the Alt- 


marck, the New-marck, and the Middle-marck. 

The chief towns in the Alt-marck are Stendal, Soltwedal, 
. Gardeleben, Angermund, Ofterburg, and others of leſs 
Noted; ; > 858 | "LONG ads; 
Stendal is the capital of Alt- mark, ſituated in a pleaſant 
plain, on the river Ucht; the trade whereof. conſiſts 


chiefly in beer, which they export to Lunenburg and 
other provinces of Brandenburg. Gardeleben is ſaid to 


have its name from the pleaſant gardens about it. The 
deer brewed here is in great eſteem throughout Germany, 


| as ell as their hops, which are bought up by the Danes, 


Ne- marck lies between the river Wart and Pom 


a a ſpacious 1 


moral: 


In the northern countries in the circle of 


ward of Berlin. The next is Borch; but. neither 
The principality of Halberſtat is 


ve its principal towns, Tbe territory b generally %, 
| k 0 3 * . 70 * | et y a 


E E R | 


and other foreigners, Anggrowad, ſituated at 

fluence of the Anger and Elbe, has a great . 10 5 
the navigation of the latter, upon which they — 
their corn and other merchandiſe, as far as H port 


; . ambur 
from thence. to foreign countries. As & and 


being about 100 miles in circumference. The — — 
ſiderable town in this territory is Kuſtrin, ſituated <> 


river Oder, a neat built town of great ſtrength, and has 


Middle-marck is fituated in the very heart of 
extending in length about 100 miles, between th 

Elbe and Oder; the chief towns whereof are Berlin. 
Brandenburg, and Francfort upon Oder, | ; 
Berlin, is the capital of the King of Pruflia's dominions 

Germany, ſituated on the river Spree, in 14 dep. of I 
lon. and 52 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. go miles N. of Dreſ. 
den, and 56 W. of Francfort. Its principal commerce 
is almoſt wholly carried on by the way of Hamburgh: 
from whence it receives the merchandiſe of France, 0 1 
land, Holland, and the other nations, which trade to Ger. 
many by ſea: but it has canals cut from the Spree ta the 


Germany, 


Oder, and from thence to the Elbe: fo that it has a com- 


munication both with the Baltic ſea and the German 


Ocean. 


The merchandiſes proper for Berlin are all kinds of gold 
ſilver, and ſilk manufactures; ribbons of all ſorts, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of England and France; cloths, and woollen 
ſtuffs ; ſpice ; medicinal and dying drugs; muſlins and 
cambritkt ; printed cotton cloths ; lace of gold, ſilyer, filk, 
and thread, 


The merchandiſes exported are ſeveral works of tee}; 


looking-glaſſes, and ſeveral other curious works, the ma- 
nufacture of which was introduced into the ſtates of the 
King of Pruſſia by ſome French refugees. , 

The city is divided into two parts by the river: the largeſt 


towards the north is properly Berlin: the other ſouth of 
the river is called Coln, where the electoral palace ſtands. 


The town is generally well built, the ftreets wide, and 
the ſquares and public places ſpacious ; the whole encom- 
paſſed with a wall, and regular fortification, 
The town of Brandenburg is ſituated in the middle of 1 
on the river Hamel; but the inhabitants ate in 
ſo wretched a condition at preſent, that were it not for 
a neighbouring lake, which affords them fiſh, they 
would find it difficult to ſubſiſſ t. 
Francfort on the Oder, uſually ſo. called to diſtinguiſhit 


from Francfort on the Maine, is a town divided into two 


parts by the river Oder, and joined together by a wooden 
bridge. 


The ſtreets are wide, the houſes well built, and 
they have a tolerable good trade, eſpecially at their annual 


fairs, in linen cloth and fells. 


The other towns in this marquiſate are, Spandaw, On- 
nienberg, Rotenaw, Lebus, Havelberg, Newſtat, Wiſtock, 
Dalmin, Rupin, Premiſlaw, Potzdam, and Templin; in 
moſt of which are manufactures of linen cloth, ſome 


| coarſe woollens, and toys: ſome of them have a good 


trade in corn, hops, and beer; beſides, at Potzdam, all 
ſorts of arms for the forces and arſenals are made, which 2 
were formerly manufactured at Liege. 8 


The duchy of Madgeburg is bounded by Mecklenburg | 


| the north; and Upper Saxony on the eaſt ;. by the prin- 
rivers are the Elbe, the Oder, the Havel, the Spree, and | abe aid 


cipality of Halberſtat on the ſouth; and by Brun 


wick on the weſt; extending 60 miles in length from 


eaſt to weſt, and about 30 in breadth from north to ſouth; | 
the river Elbe running acroſs the territory, That pit 

which lies to the eaſtward of the river conſiſts chiefly ol 
foreſts ; but to the weſtward they have N 
tho' a great ſcarcity of wood. Their chief city is Madge- 
burg, ſituated on the banks of the Elbe, Ter 


them have any conſiderable trad.. | 
| baunded.by the duch 
of Brunſwick and Magdeburg on the north 5 the duch 
of Saxony on tlie eaſt; by the Nini of Anbalt on 
the ſouth; and by the biſhoprick of Hildeſhein towards 
the weſt ; being 36 miles in length from E. 40 W. u 
25 in breadth from N. to 8. Halberſtat and Gtuningen 
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ful in corn, ls any © 
in plenty of-all forts of Leute . 
The ancient Pomerania Was of 

the preſent : th 


tract of land, about 200, miles long, and 60 broad. It 


are, the Oder, the Pen, 
the Stolp, and the Barte. TN STIL a n: 
The county is uſually divided into the eaſtern and wel ern: 
| the chief town of weſtern Pomeraniaſis Stetin, formerly 


one of the Hans towns, and the capital of Pomerania, 


* 1 „ f 
ſituated upon the river Oder, in 14 deg, 50 min. o 
Jon. and 53 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 66 miles N. of 
Berlin. 24 # - os 5 4 ; "ION 8 | : . * F % 2 „ Ip 
The King of Pruffla by a late treaty procured a ceſſion 
to be made of this ety by the Swede, with the territory 
thereto belongings | 


which is of prodigious advantage to his country, as it 


* 


rocures him a free communication with the Baltic, and 


The King of Pruſſia is alſo in poſſeſſion of the iſles. of 
Wollin and Uſedom-z both of which are ſituated in the 
Baltic, at the mouth of the river Oder; the former 
having a town of the ſame name; and the paſlage be- 


3s this town is very. conſiderable for trade. 


tween both iſlands is called the Swin, Which commands 


the navigation of the Oder. 


The reſt of weſtern Pomerania is ſubje& to Sweden but 


eaſtern Pomerania belongs to the Electox of Brandenburg: 
it is divided into thtee diſtricts, called Pomerania proper, 


Caſubin, and Vendoſin; whoſe chief towns are, 1. Cam- 
min, ſituated on the eaſt branch of the Oder, called Di- 


veno, 5 miles S. of the Baltic ſea, and 35 N. of Stetin. 
2 . ſituated at the mouth of the river Perſant, 


Jagendorf. 
Breſlaw, the 


% # * oy 


cially of the Dutch trade. 


a conſiderable branch. of the European, and more eſpe- 


linen manufacture; and, during the late war, were obliged 
0 


dee ee + 1. 5 ene 

took polleſſion of the country, he agreed ds pay 
mortgage; part of which he has'fince de 

on the pretence of obliging the Bri 


k waſp hg. 
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and now remains ſovereign of it; 


75 - 


Germany. 
Ruſſia with woollen cloth, which was formerly done by 
5 a the Engliſh merchants; and with many other valuable 


1 


e 3. In the province of 
well inhabited; the people are chiefly'emplo ved 18. the. 3 12 | 


cipality of Faſt" Frie/and,” on the death of its laſt prince: 
Which is a province of Germany, in the cirele of Weſt- 
phalia; being the N. W. part of Germany, bordering on 
Groningen, a province of the United Netherlands, and 
remarkable for the port of Embden, which is an impe- 
rial city. He alſo enjoys the duchy of Cleve, with the 
counties of Marck and Ravenſbutg ; all which, together 
with his poſſeſſions in the province of Pruſſia in Poland, 
from whence he takes his royal title, render him a very 
formidable prince. His dominions are the largeſt of any 
of the German powers, except thoſe of the houſe of 
_ Auſtria: they bring in a revenue of about 2 millions ſter- 
ling yearly,” and ſupport a ſtanding army of $5,000 men. 
Though they are not the moſt populous and fruitful, yet 
his preſent Majeſty, as well as his father, has given 
ſuch encouragement to. foreign trade, ſet up many pro- 
fitable manufactures, and invited ſo many mechanics and 
artiſts from all parts to ſettle in the country, that his do- 
minions ſeem now to be the moſt flouriſhing of any in 
They already furniſh the large empire of 


commodities. We may expect to ſee them a conſider- 
_ able naval power in the Baltic, ſince they have ſo much 
_ enlarged their ſea-coaſts, and ſecured the navigation of 
the river Oder entirely to themſelves. Beſides, his Pruſ- 
fian Majeſty has erected an Eaſt India company at Em- 
den; and js giving all poffible encouragement on that fide 

to trade. See Ee India company. "4 


Within the circle of Lower Saxony are comprehended 


the duchies of Mecklenburg, Lawenburg, Holſtein, Lu- 
nenburg, Brunſwic, Hanover, and Bremen, the princi- 
| pality of Verden, and the biſhopric' of Hildeſheim : it 
is bounded by the German ocean, Denmark, and the 


Baltic on the north; by Pomerania and the marquiſate of 


Brandenburg on the eaſt; by the territories of the landgrave 
of Heſſe on the ſouth ; and by the circle of Weſtphalia 


towards the welt; extending in length from E. to W. 


200 miles; and about as far in breadth from N. to 8. The 
chief rivers being the Elbe, the Weſer, the Alter, the 
Hamma, the Hemon, the Leme, the Ocker, and the Eldt. 


1. The duchy of Mecklenburg is bounded by the Baltic, 
ſea on the north; by Pomerania on the eaſt; by Branden- 


burg on the ſouth; and by the duchies of Lunenburg and 


Sax Lawenburg on the weſt; being faid to derive its 


name from the high Dutch word Mecklen, and burg, 
; henlfying a town of merchants and brokers. 
Mecklenburg is.chiefly divided into ſix parts, the moſt 
_ conſiderable trading towns in each being as follows: 


I. Roſtock, an imperial city, and one of the Hans towns, 


but famous only for its univerſity; "though it. is ſituated 


on a bay of the ſes, near the mouth of the river Warna. 


2, Warnemund, fituated:on the ſea, being the port- town 


© to Roſtock. 3. Wiſmar, a hanſe town, formerly very 
conſiderable ;-it being here where all the men of war be- 
© Jonging to this body were laid uinß. 

f the duchy of Lawenbarg, is called 


2. The chief town of the d | \ 
. * Zawenburg,, a ſmall but populous town, with apood 


* trade, being ſituatech at the conflux of the Elbe and the 
_ Steignitz, "about 40 miles 8. E. of Hamburg, and 30 
8. of Lubeck. SS ins c ĩͤ EEE 3s Blew 


5 2 


-” burg and Lubeck, Which have been already deſeribed 
as belonging to the Hans towns 


& ” 


4. The Jukedoth of Luetburg, in which Zell is comprebatided, 


2 


4s nee Ede on the north; by Branden- 
5 ite an Madgeburg on the eaſt "by the dukedom of 


Pl e onthe" ſouth; and by Bremen and part of 


© Weſtphalia” on the welt. © The principal rivers are the 
the Hmenou, or Clive, and the Jetz. The chief 


in 1 hu Eon E: lon and 53 deg f N. 
mes Not Zell: and 30 S. E. of Ha being 


able for making lantities bf (alt, Fer 
ts, and brings 
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ſandy plain'at the conflux of the two. little rivers Aller 


and Fuhſe, about 40 miles S. of Lunenburg, ap 30.N. 
of Hanover. 3. Harburg, conyeniently ſituated for trade 


on the Elbe, 30 miles W. of Lunenburg, and oppoſite 
to Hamburg. There are ſome other towns in this duchy ; 


but they are ſo far from being remarkable for trade, that 
the ſoil is very barren, and the people eſteemed the greateſt 
churls in Germany: but as it is covered with woods 
and foreſts, abounding with wild hogs, deer, and other 
game, the German nobility frequently come here to hunt 
in the ſeaſon ; and the country is now ſubjeR to the 
Elector of Hanover... A 


5. Brunſwick, including the duchy of Hanover, or Calenburg, 


Grubenhagen, Blankenburg, and Reinſtien, is bounded 
by Lunenburg on the north; by Madgeburg and Halder- 
ſtat on the eaſt ; by Heſſe Caſſel on the ſouth; and by 
the river Weſer on the weſt. The principal rivers are 
the Weſer, the Leina, the Junerſte, and the Ocker. 
The chief towns. of Brunſwick, are Brunſwick and 
Hanover. 8 

The city of Brunſwick is ſituated in 10 deg. 30 min. of 
E. lon. and 52 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on the river Ocker, 
35 miles E. of Hanover, and 30 S. E. of Zell, being the 


krelidence of the Duke of Brunſwick- Wolfenbuttle, to 
| whom it is ſubject. It was formerly an imperial city, 


and a rich and powerful hans- town: but after Duke Ro- 


dolph Auguſtus took poſſeſſion of it by right of conqueſt, 
moſt of the merchants and tradeſmen forſook it: ſo that 


it is now in a declining condition, their chief trade being 


in tanning leather, brewing mum, and making butter. 
Their mum is remarkable, being made of barley with a 
ſmall mixture of wheat, well-hopped : but there are two 
* ſorts; the one thin and weak, which is the ordinary 


drink of the inhabitants; and the other, called ſhip-mum, 
is imported into England, and other parts of Europe, 
being excellent liquor, and fit for keeping, after it has 
purged itſelf at fea. N — | | 

Hanover, the capital of the dukedom of Calenburg, is 
ſituated on the river Leina, in 9 deg. 45 min, of E. lon. 


and 52 deg. 32 min. of N. lat. 35 miles W. of Brunſwick. 
This town, being the reſidence of the eleCtoral family, is 


very populous and well fortified. It was once a free im- 


perial city, and one of the hans-towns, when it had a con- 


ſiderable trade: but now the only merchandiſe they export 
is a kind of muddy ſweet beer, which goes by the name of 
bruhane, and is bought by the inhabitants of the neigh- 


bouring villages. There is alſo the town of Helmſtadt; 


but it has no trade. | | 5 
Grubenhagen lies on the S. W. of the dukedom of Brunſ- 


wick, and its capital town is Eimbeck, which has ſome 


trade in beer: but this country is moſt conſiderable for 


mines of ſilver, copper, and lead; beſides many other mi- 
nerals, as grey vitriol, and inkſtone, out of which two the 
ordinary green vitriol is made. Gedien vitriol, which 
grows like icicles out of the rocks. Blue vitriol, com- 
monly made out of the copper ore, White vitriol made 


of lead ore. Miſy, a mineral of the ſame colour and na- 
ture as the ordinary yellow brimſtone; and brimſtone 


made out of a peculiar ore, from whence drop the fores 


| ſulphuris, which uſually coagulate like icicles. The chief 


of all the mine-towns belonging to the prince of Brunſ- 
wick is at Zellerfield, where the overſeer of the mines 


keeps his court, and pays his workmen : the other towns 


in this principality are all inhabited by miners; being 


Clonſthal, Attenan, Andeoaſburg, Oſterode, and ſome 


others. Theſe mines and towns lie upon the great moun- 
tain.of Hartz, between Brunſwick, Goſlar, and Thu- 


ringia, belonging in common to the families of Hanover 
and Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, but chiefly to the former: 
there being above a hundred capital mines, ſeveral of 

- which have ſmaller ones belonging to them. 1 


The little counties of Blankenburg and Reinſtein are uſu- 
ally conſidered as one province: but they have no towns 
of trade. However, the imperial city of Goſlar, though 


independent of the dukes of Brunſwick, is generally in- 
_ cluded in the county of Blankenburg: it is r —2 


the river Goſe, in 10 deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 52 


deg. of N. lat. being conſiderable for its mines of filver, 
5 and lead; the inhabitants are chiefly miners, and em- 
pPrloyed in digging, cleaning, tempering, or vending their 


apply themſelves little to commerce.” 4 


Ocean 
n ſand, or k 


adows on the | 
t Was anciently ſub. 


ject to the Archbiſhop of Bremen; but being con 
by Sweden, was, confirmed to that crown by the | ed 
of Weſtphalia in 1648, when the archbilbopfte * 
converted into a dukedom. 'The Danes took this co a 
from the Swedes in 1712, and afterwards mortga berg 
the Elector of Hanover, who, in 1715, as King oC. * 
Britain, had 250,900 1, granted bit by his parifiment at 
_ enable his Majeſty to purchaſe it, which he PN 5 
did, and thereby became maſter of the key which ops 
the Elbe and the Weſer, on which rivers a great 4, 23h 
carried to many. parts of Germany: ' the chief — a 
being Bremen, Verden, and Stade: but Bremen has 2 
already particularly deſcribed as one of the hans- towns . 
Verden, or Ferden, is ſituated in 9 geg. of E. lon * 
53 deg. 24 min. of N. lat. upon the river Aller, 26 mil | 
S. E. of Bremen; but has no conſiderable trade. 7 
Stade, formerly one of the hans-towns, is ſituated on th 
W. fide of the Elbe, in 9 deg. of E. lon. and 50 deg 3 
min, of N. lat, 17 miles N. of Hamburg, having a fort 
at the conjunction of the two rivers Zwinga and Elbe 
which form a good harbour, and will admit of larger ſhj b 
than that of Hamburg; on which account it is Pala 
Rand more convenient for the German trade; and ſince 
Great Britain and Bremen are under one ſovereign, ſome 
projectors have propoſed the eſtabliſhing a trade between 
them, which would certainly be an advantage to his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's German dominions, if it could be effected 
whatever it may be to Britain, But it might be difcultt? 
turn the current of trade ſrom Hamburg, and the Enpliſh 
might give an advantage to their rivals in commerce by 
attempting it. bes nn | 
Hildeſbeim is about 50 miles in length, - ſurrounded by 
the territory of Brunſwick ; but ſubjeR to its own biſhop, 
who is now elector of Cologne. Its principal town is of 
the ſame name, ſituated 30 miles S. E. of Brunſwick, 
and 17 S. E. of Hanover: being an imperial city, having 
a mixture of Lutherans and Papiſts for its inhabitants, 
who carry on a good trade in corn. There are alſo Peinz, 
Marienburg, Papenburg, Daſſel, Bokenem, Woldenburg, 
Eltz, and ſome other towns ; but of no reputation for trade. 
There alſo the towns of Buxtehude, ſituated. on the river 
Eſſe, near the Elbe, 15 miles W. of Hamburg, and 2 
many from Stade, in one of the moſt pleaſant and fruit- 
ful countries of Germany, ſupplying Hamburg with great 
part of its proviſions, e little city on the 
river Wien, 15. miles N. of Verden, a place of ſometnde, 


and well inhabited. Rutzenbutt e, a ſtrong fortrek zt 


the mouth of the Elbe, belonging to the Hamburges:: 
and a few other places, of no conſideration with regard |, 
The extent of the particular dominions belogging to the 


elector of Hanover, are as follows. "@ 1. 
The duchy of Lunenberg 8 50 
| The duchy of Hanover, or Calenberg 0 12 
The ar of Grubenhagen 0 40 
ax 


The duchy of Saxe-Lawenberg = 30 5 
Bremen and Verden +». 60 410 
The county of Hoya . 8 
— Diepholtt „ % w 


The eſtabliſhed religion is the Lutheran the electoral re- 

venues amount to about 400, Oo l. 4 yeat; and the 
elector is capable of raiſing 30,000 men in all his teni- 
tories: but the inhabitants, though well ſituated for trade, 
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The circle of Suabia ne be Franconia on the 
%, por z the duchy of Bavaria on the eaſt; the count) of 
Tyrol, and the mountain ef Switzerland on the foutd; 
and by Alſace on the welt extending about 139 miles 
from E. to W. and 110 from non to ſouth; where! 
the duchy of Wirtemburg, the marquiſate of Baden, he 
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+. ien derial cities of Augfburg and Ulm are comptehended 
ire V Wirtemburg are 64 cities, 10 great 


4-640 villages ; but none of any conſiderable 
wade Sg n remarkable for its hot baths. 


The marquiſate of Baden is a populous fruitfuF country, 


ding with corn, wine, veniſon, and wild fowl, of 
wich Baien is the capital, ſituated in 7 deg. 30 min. of 
E. lon. and 47 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. famous only for its 


baths, which are ſcalding hot ; but there are no towns of 


trade; though the country produces great quantities of 

and flax. \ | 1 0 8 
barg is a large imperial city, the capital of the circle 
of Suabia, ſituated in 11 deg. of E. lon. and 48 deg. 
20 min. of N. lat. on the rivers Lech and Wardour, 
35 miles E. of Ulm, and 220 8. W. of Vienna. 


* 


right in electing tbem. 


This city is very mercantile, and particularly remarkable 


ewellers. | OS 3 
Ie carries on a great trade with France, Ttaly, and the low 
countries. France ſends there ſeveral rich ſtuffs ; as alſo 
a prodigious quantity of ſuch novelties whoſe modes are 
of the Paris invention, and eagerly ſought after in the 
courts of German princes. . Si $M 8 


for the curioſities manufactured by its goldſmiths and 


Italy furniſhes Augſburg with ſeveral ſorts of filks ; the 


Low-countries and Holland ſupply it with cloths and 
woollen ſtuffs, ſpices; and drugs for the dying of painted 
cottons, muſlins, and cambrics.” ©” © © 
Theſe merchandiſes arrive there in ſuch great abundance 

that ſcarce a day happens without the entrance of 40 or 
Fo large waggons into the cuſtom-houſe, which after- 
wards unload their merchandiſe in the warehouſes built 
chiefly in the principal ftreet, at the end of which the 
cuſtom-houſe i q, t...... 
The next moſt conſiderable town in Suabia is Ulm, an im- 
perial city, ſituated on the Danube, where it unites with 
the Iller, in 10 deg. of E. lon, and 48 deg. 24 min. of 
N. lat. The town is populous, and regularly fortified, 
wherein are abundance of exquiſite mechanics, eſpecially 
in clock-work and iron and ſteel manufactures. They 
have a briſk trade with Bavaria and Auſtria, from whence 
they receive corn, ſalt, and iron, by the Danube, export- 
ing linen-cloth, and cotton in return. They are go- 
verned by their own magiſtrates, who are all Lutherans, 
as alſo are moſt of the inhabĩitante. | 


Bibrach is another imperial city, 20 miles S. of Ulm, 


remarkable for its hot bath. B 
Memminghen is a large city, 15 miles 8. E. of Bibrach, 
whoſe principal trade is in linen, cotton, and paper. 
Leutkirk, a little neat imperial city, has a conſiderable 
good trade in linen cloth, corn, and flax, and the citizens 


a good trade in linen- cloth, and ſalt, which is brought 
thither from Tyrol and Switzerland, and vended in Ger- 
many. wo Sha 33 2 | n h 


Lendaw jis'an imperial city, ſtanding partly on the conti- 
nent, and partly on an iſland in the lake of Conſtance, 
in a pleaſant healthful ſituation ; having, by the lake and 
the Rhine, which runs thro' it, an opportunity of ex- 


porting merchandiſe at very eaſy rates. 


in flax and paper 3 trade 0 


Conſtance, or Coſtnitz, is ſituated on the 8. W. 0 rt of 


the lake of the ſame name, in 9 deg, 12 min. of E. Ion. 
and 47 deg. 37 min. of N * us 


— 2 


veniency of water · carriage along the lake A 


N 


Uberlingen, a city near the lake of . 5 


0 
12 
. . 


preſent a very briſk/trade, and i alſo famous for its 
neral waters, which cure the ſtone and other a 


— 1 ; & 


Heſſe is bounded b 


The 
inhabitants are half proteſtants, and half papiſts, who are 


as far from 
governed by their own magiſtrates, and have an equal | 


countries in 


The chief town is Hanau 
E. lon, and. 52 deg. 32 min. of N. lat. 13 miles E. of 


ö ax, and th body of forces in foreign pay. - © 
| have the privilege of digging the mines near the place. Aſſatia, or Alſace, is bounded by the co 
Kempten, one of the moſt ancient cities of Germany, has 


„lat. It is well built, populous 92 


and finely ſituated, having a briſk trade from the eh 3 Straſburg is ſituated in 7 deg. 35 min. of E log. aud 48 


"Wy, e Nee near the W. bank of the Ae, 
rt ; being formerly an imperial city, | 


allo are fe- 38 miles W. of St 
+" Y; 2 e a 6 ” 4 Ray . 2 — * 
| ne A flouriſhing trade; but it was treacherouſly ſurpriſed 


| by the Frenchn 1712, who ace how maſters of al AL 


* + Joe e npers. © and by Cham 
| Briſgow, ſubje&t allo the houſe'of Auſtria, lies nen che 


ve.» FTY R 
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: Rite, the chief town. whereof is F riburg, ſituated at 
the end of the Black foreſt. It is eſteemed a ſtrong place, 
and very populous; the inhabitants are very expert in 

poliſhing precious ſtones found in Lorrain, and the adjacent 


countries, of which they make conſiderable advantage. 


There alſo ſeveral other inferior diviſions in Suabia; but 


they have no place of trade worthy of notice. 
| ee 45 65 Rhine, | | | 
The eircle of the Upper Rhine is divided into three 


parts: the landgravate of Heſſe, and the Wetterau; "the 


landgravate of Alfatia, and the duchy of Lorrain. 


Bruntwick on the north; by Thu- 
ringia on the weſt ; by the river Maine, and Franconia 
on the ſouth ; and by the Palatinate of the Rhine on the 
weſt; has: ©1044 100 miles from E. to W. and near 
to 8. The air is cold but healthful, and 
in ſome parts of the country abounds with corn and wine ; 
beſides, in their mountains are found mines of copper and 
lead, which yield conſiderable profit. | 
Heſſe is divided into Heſſe- proper, and Wetterau; in 
Heſſe proper the chief towns, are, Caſſel, the capital of 
Heſſe, and ſeat of the Landgrave. It is ſituated on the 
river Fulda, and the citizens have a good trade, eſpecially 
of wood and woollen manufactures: Smalcald, fituated 


4 on a river of the ſame name, is conſiderable for its iron 


mines, which employ vaſt numbers of ſmiths, and arti- 
ficers, in the town; and the iron. ware made here is 
vended all over the empire. In the county of Waldeck, 
and territories of the abbey of Fuld, which geographers 
make a part of Heſſe, there are no towns of any note for 
wade. . 4. 36 | N 
That part of Heſſe called Wetterau, yields both corn and 
wine, and pA ſome is eſteemed one of the moſt fruitful 


along the river Maine. 


5 


8 ſituated in 8 deg. 45 min. of 


Francfort. Its commerce conſiſts in great patcels of leaf 
tobacco, camblets, and corn. The Dutch chiefly trade 


there, the camblets and corn ſerving them to ſend to Spain, 
from whence they paſs into the Spaniſh Weſt Indies: _ 


but the tobacco of Hanau is ſent into ſeveral places. 
Dillenburg has ſome trade in cattle, and its. woollen 


manufactures. Siegen has a good iron mine in its neigh- 
dourhood: but the other towns belonging to the four 
families of Heſle-Caſſel, Heſſe-Darmſtadt, Heſſe-Rhin- 
field, and Heſſe: Homberg, are no ways remarkable for 
trade. The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel is the head of this 
illuſtrious houſe : his ſubjects are Calviniſts; his revenues 


are about $20,009 1, a year; and he has generally a large 


| unty palatine of the 
Rhine on the north; by the circle of Suabia, from which 


it is ſeparated by the Rhine, on the ealt ; by Switzerland 

on the ſouth ; and by Lorrain on the weft; its extent 
being about 100 miles from N. to S. and the breadth at _ 
a medium about 25; though in ſome places leſs. and in 
others it is more than 30. The ses 
producing plenty of corn and wine: the hills are covered 
with cheſnut-groves;. affording great quantities of copper, 
lead, and other minerals: the paſtures are excellent; and 
the country well-watered by the Rhine. 
It is divided into Upper and Lower Alſace. In Upper 


oy * * 
The ſoil is exceeding rich, 


12 


Alſace are the towns of Colmar, New Briſac, and ſeveral 


others; but none of them remarkable for trade. In 


Lower Alſace are Straſburg, and ſeveral" other towns. 


4 
P 


face. See Franee, 


A 


Lirrain is bounded by the duchy of Luxembetg towards the 
north; by Alſace, the guchy of Deux-ponts, and tbe 
 Palatinate on the.caſty by Fraiche- Coinpte on the ſoutb; 

3nd by Oy ENS dt „ extending upwards of | 

160 mils in fength, and xy mac" 
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vided 
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Jermany; the counties of Hanau and Naſſau 
take up the greateſt part of it. The country of Hanau is 
about 15 miles in breadth, and 40 in length, extending 
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vided into three parts; Lorrain-proper 3 the ktipor invention of printing, and thi 
Bar; and French Lorrain and Bar, which conſiſts chiefly 


m thebiſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. It was 


governed by its own dukes. till 1735, when it was given 
to King Staniſtaus for his life, and afterwards to de united 


to France: in confideration of which the Duke of Lor- 


rain has been conſtituted Grand Duke of Tufcany. But. 


as Lorrain is now divided from Germany, and as it is 
treated of under its own proper head, ſee Lorrain. 

| Tober Rhine, | 
The circle of the Lower Rhine comprehends the Pala- 
tinate of the Rhine, and the Archbiſhopricks of Mentz, 
Triers, and Cologne. | | 


* 


The Palatinate of the Rhine, including the biſhoprics of 


Spire and Worms; as alſo the duchy of Neux-ponts, or 


Zweiebruggen, is bounded by the archbiſhopric of Mentz 


and Triets on the north; by Franconia and Suabia on the 
eaſt; and by Alſace and Lorrain on the ſouth and weſt; 
being upwards of 100 miles long, and from 50 to 70 
broad. The air, the ſoil, and noble rivers which water 
this country, all contribute to render it one of the richeſt 
and pleaſanteſt provinces of the empire, which have ſe- 


veral times made it a prey to the French. The hills are 


covered with vines, which yield that noble liquor known 
in other parts of Europe by the name of Rheniſh wine. 


The vallies afford plenty of all manner of grain and fruits. 


The foreſts abound in deer and other game. And the 
Rhine and Neckar not only yield fiſh in abundance, but 
afford a very convenient water- carriage for merchandiſe. 

The chief town in the palatinate is Heidelburg, ſituated 
in a fruitful plain on the Neckar, 40 miles S. of Frankfort. 
It is neither large nor populous; and is chiefly famous far 


a large wine fat, yay called the Heidelburg-tun, con- 


taining 200 tuns Engliſh meaſure : but this is not the only 
town in Germany where there are wine-fats of an un- 
common ſize, carved and gilded; which ſeem to be built 
more for ornament than uſe; and to ſhew this is one of 


the moſt profitable branches of their trade near the Rhine 


and the Danube. Manheim, ſituated in 7 deg. 20 min. of 


E. fon. and 49 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. at the confluence of 
the Rhine and Neckar, 14 miles N. W. of Heidelburg, 
is the uſual reſidence of the Elector Palatine. There are 


alſo the towns of Frankendal, Altſheim, and others: but 
none of them remarkable for any other trade than the 
produce of their vineyards, | 


The biſhopric of Worms lies on both ſides the Rhine; 
the chief town whereof is Worms, an imperial city, in 


which are large ſpaces of ground planted with vines, 


yielding two or three thoufand hogſheads of excellent 
wine annually., W e 
The biſhopric of Spire lies alſo on both ſides the Rhine; 
the chief town being Spire, an imperial city, large and 
populous; about 12 miles 8. W. of Heidelburg. There 


are alſo the towns of Philipſburg, Spierbach, and ſome 
others; but of no conſequence in trade. x 
The duchy of Deux-ponts, and the duchy of Pomeren, 
afford no materials for trade. But the two biſhoprics and 
duchies are not ſubject to the Elector. 


The Archbiſhopric of Mentz, lies on the banks of the river 


Maine; being bounded by Weterau on the north; by 


Franconia on the eaſt ; by the Palatinate on the ſouth ; 
and by the electorate of Triers on the weſt x extending 
about 50 miles in length, and about 20 in breadth ;.though 


there are other territories belonging to this archbiſhopric 


in Heſſe, Thuringia, and other places. The archbiſhop 
of Mentz is the firſt ſpiritual Elector, to whom all foreign 
princes and ſtates addreſs themſelves,” who have any pro- 
poſitions to make to the empire; to him the princes and 
| ſtates apply for a redreſs of their grievances; and he is 


elected to the archbifhoprick by 24 capitulary canons of 
the church of Mentz, of noble extraction. 1 


The chief city belonging to the archbiſhopric of Mentz, 


is Mentz, or Mayence, ſituated in 8 deg. of E. Ion. and 


| 50 deg. of N. lat. at the confluence of the Rhine and 
 __ Maine, 20 miles W. of Frankfort, and 256 N. of Worms. 
I!, is a large populous city, but meanly built, and weakly 


fortified. Proteſtants are permitted to live and trade 


there; though they are not allowed. the public profeſſion 
of their religion. The inhabitants elaim à right to the 
7 f ĩͤ 08 


ſeeming but one entire city, interſperſed with gardens and 


Rhine and the Moſelle, 60 miles N. of Triers; being 


N. W. of Vienna. It is one of the largeſt and moſt ele- 


Citys but uſually reſides at Bon; 
4 ge city of Cologne is lodgeg. 


* 8 
men, and 150 commons cougcilmen,iuwho conp 
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The beſt vineyards for Wat. ing guo powder 
bourhood H Mentz, which occaſions it to have x . 
ing @ Kin "= ny particularly old bock, wha ch 

is the belt Kind of Rheniſh wine; and gro 

nen Mes. * — at Hockhem, 


; 1 ? A "uh, * „ 
Bingen is pleaſantly ſituated at the confluence of 
Rhine and Nahe, 16 miles W. of Mentz, and of the. 
NJ for its wine. $33 2h is alſo 

a the Rhingaw, a narrow tract of land, extend! 

20 miles in length, along the banks of the Rags bout 
ſeveral fine towns, particularly Rodeſheim, which x * 
mous ſor the growth of the beſt vines; though the wh 1 
country of the Rhingaw abounds in the choiceſt y; "a 


vineyards within its walls. 

A conſiderable part of the electoral revenue ariſes fro 
the toll on the Rhine and the Maine, and from the * 
on wines; the whole revenue amounting to upwards 5 

I 00,000 * year. S 2 

The elettorate of Triers, or Treues, is bounded by the diocef; 
of Cologne and the duchy of Juliers on the north: %s 
Mentz and Weterau on the eaſt; by Lorrain and the 
Palatinate on the ſouth; and by the Netherlands on the 
weſt; being 80 miles long, and from 20 to 50 broad 
The archbiſhop is the ſecond elector of the empire; but has 
no other ſuffragans than the biſhops of Mentz, Toul, ang 
Verdun, who are under the dominion of- France. The 
face of the country, and the nature of the ſoil, are ver 

different in one part from what they are in another: the 
ſouth and weſtern parts of the country being mountainous 
and barren, encumbered with woods and foreſts; having 
but few towns and people, or indeed of any thing except 
wild beaſts, deer, and other game, which uſually abound in 
ſuch defert places: though near the Rhine and the Mo- 
ſelle the country is very pleaſant, abounding with corn 
and wine, and crouded with people. 8 
The 1 * of this electorate is Triers or Treves, ſituated 
on the Moſelle, in 6.deg, 10 min, of E. lon. and 49 deg, 
55 min. of N. lat. 60 miles W. of Mentz: but the city is 
neither large nor populous ; and, having been the ſeat of 

war of late years, its trade is not in a flouriſhing condition. 
Coblentz is very pleaſantly ſituated at the conflux of the 


ſurrounded with vineyards; and the convenience of its 
ſituation has rendered it a town of good trade, particular- 
ly in corn, wine, wood, and iron; which are chiefly 
ſent to Cologne, and from thence into Holland. 
At Boppart, 10 miles S. of Coblenta, all veſſels paſſing the 
Rhine pay a toll to the Elector, whoſe revenues amount to 
about 100,000 |. a year. Berncaſtle is pleaſantly fituated on 
the Moſelle, having a good trade in wine, Beſides, there 
are Mein, Cochein, Saffich, Engers, Cell, St. Vendeh, 
imburgs. and other towns; though of no conſequence 
in tra i ob ay ec 
he electorate ef Cologne lies on the weſtern. ſide of the 
| Rhine. being bounded by the duchy of Cleves on the 
north; by the duchy of Bergen on the eaſt; by the 
electorate of Triers on the ſouth and by the duchy of 
Juliers and the Netherlands on the weſt ; extending abore 
70 miles in length; though not above 7 or 8 in breadth; 
The elector is much the moſt powerful f all the ſpiritual 
electors, his revenue amqunting te about 250, 000 1:3 
year; for the country is very fruitful, abeunding in com, 
wine, paſture, and all neceſſaries of life. N 
The capital city is Cologne, ſituated on the river Rhine, 


a 
2 77% 


in 6 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 50 deg. 50 min. of N. 


lat. 45 miles E: of Maeſtricht, 62 N. of Triers, and 400 


gant cities of Germany, having -a-great-trade; eſpecial 
in 1 and, ſtill remains a free imperial eity, under 
ſome limitation. The elector das e palaces in he 
n: for the: goverhment o 
; lodged jn»themgilicates 

ghers, conſiſting, of ſix burgozmaſtent, een alder. 


life, and two of the bürgs Maſfeis are tegen annually 
by turns: but the.aldermen are appointed * electot, 
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„e eee ae und dhe defence oh the ſouth ; being about 70 miles long, and from 2 
alſo iy nt a Pi ont. wo god bs INE? government. to 50 broad. It 5 0 general a pleaſant fruitful r 
- 2 - nts are for the moſt part Roman catholies; having plenty of good arable and paſture lands. They 
inv of the principal merchants and tradeſmen are have alſo ſome mines of lead and iron, and quarries of 
but _ 4 of whom the Lutberans have a church al- marble : but what it is moſt particularly remarkable for, are 
bes. ys * in the city; though the Calviniſts are obliged the great quantities of vitriol and brimſtone which are 
or as far as Mulheim, two miles on the other fide of made in this country. | 
Js, Rhine; to their public worſhip. | This city was for- The capital of the biſhopric is Liege, ſituated on the river 


able for its commerce, as to be reckoned Maes, in 5 deg. 36 min. of E. lon. and 50 deg. 40 min. 

9 capitals of the hans towns; and it is now of N. lat. 30 miles N. E. of Namur, 12 S. of Maeſtricht, 
wp of good trade. The principal commodities from and 50 E. of Bruſſels ; being about 4 miles in circumfe- 
this city are conſiderable quantities of Rheniſh and Moſelle rence, It is a populous and wealthy city, two branches 

' wines, iron cannons, bullets, and other ſorts of arms of the Maes, and other rivulets or canals running through 
ſerving for the attack and the defence of towns: all kinds ſeveral of the ſtreets, and forming little iſlands. There 
of iron works, carpenters timber, earthen ware, ſlates, are about too churches of all forts, beſides monaſteries, 
and tiles. The imported commodities are ws medi- with a very numerous clergy. The chapter of Liege con- 
cinal and .dying drugs, ſugar ; dry and falt fiſh, eſpecially fiſts of ſixty major canons, who are moſt of them of noble 


wot of off all kinds of filk and woollen ſtuffs, extraction, and have the power of electing the biſhop, 

ori "200d, Me, filk and thread lace; jewellers whole ſovereignty extends over the city and dioceſe, 

work beton, muſlins and cambricks, ſoap, dry fruits, though the citizens would have it an imperial city, but 

cheeſe, butter, and other proviſions, porcelain, coffee, bo! Soy ſuffered ſeverely for diſputing the biſhop's au- 
d chocolate. 1 thority. 5 | 

All ha 3 which paſs by Cologne in going up Their commerce conſiſts chiefly in all kinds of offenſive 

the Rhine, and which are deſigned for Frankfort and other and defenſive arms, of which they have good manu- 


towns of Germany, are to be unladen here, and put factories: as alſo in iron, nails, and moſt kinds of hard- 
aboard other barges to continue their voyage; after having Ware. They have likewiſe ſome manufactures of coarſe 
paid the duty of paſſage, which is likewiſe paid for the woollen cloths, called piliakins, of ſerges, ribbonds, white 
merchandiſes left in the boats that brought them. | and coloured thread, and hair- buttons. Beſides, the coal 
Bonn, where the elector reſides, is ſituated on the Rhine, and alum mines found in the neighbourhood of Liege, and 
10 miles S. of Cologne. The vineyards in its neigh- in ſeveral other parts of its ſmall territories, make no ſmall 
bourhood afford plenty of good Rheniſh wines, and the object of its commerce; and great numbers of ſlates are 
foreſts variety of game. | alſo ſold there. | 


At Andernacht, 8 miles N. of Coblentz, the elector has Wine, brandy; Engliſh, French, and Dutch woollen 
a cuſtom houſe. Zous ſupplies the neighbouring countries cloths; ſilk ſtuffs of Lyons, Tours, Italy, Amſterdam, 


with corn; and Rhinberg affords plenty of wine. There and Leyden; cottons, muſlins, ſpices, and all ſorts of „ 
are alſo Lintz, Nuys, Meurs, Keyſerwaert, Kempen, and medicinal and dying drugs, are the principal merchandiſes 

other towns; though of no conſideration in trade. But the ſent there by ſtrangers. Sa: 

elector of Cologne is alſo biſhop of Hildeſheim ; which has Tongres, or Tongren, is the next town of conſequence, 

been before deſcribed under the diviſion of Lower Saxony. being ſituated on the river Jecker, 10 miles N. W. of 


The proteſtant religion prevails in the Palatinate among Liege; but it has no trade. 
the generality of the natives: but the elector is now a Huy, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the Maes, 12 miles 
Roman catholic, and the Romiſh prieſts have ſuch power, S. W. of Liege, has good iron mines in its neighbour- 
that the proteſtants are ſcarcely tolerated ; and the other hood, which employ moſt of its inhabitants. WE a, 
countries of this circle are almoſt all of the popiſh faith. Dinant, 35 miles 8. W. of Liege, is a place of ſome 
e an db Sata boodgs trade; particularly in the manufactures of braſs and iron. 

la the circle of Weſtphalia are comprehended the duchy Franchemont has lead mines in its neighbourhood. 
of Weſtphalia ; the biſhoprics of Liege, Munſter, Pader- The Spaw, or Spa, is a town about 17 miles 8. E. of 
born, and Ofnabrug; the duchies of Juliers, Cleves, and Liege, lying in a bottom ſurrounded with hills, cele- 
Berg; the principality of Minden; the counties of brated for its mineral waters ever fince the times of the 
Marck, Ravenſburg, Lippe, Schawenburg, Lingen, Stein- Romans: for Pliny ſays, that they taſted of iron, and 
fort, Corbey-abbey, &c. os were purpative ; that they cured tertian agues, and the 
This circle is bounded by the German ocean on the ſtone ; that when boiled they grew turbid, and at laſt of 
north; by the circle of Lower Saxony on the eaſt; by a reddiſh colour. At preſent there are four mineral foun- 
Heſſe on the ſouth; and by the Netherlands towards the tains much in eſteem, in and near this place, called Ge- 
eaſt ; extending in length 200 miles from N. to S. and ronſter, Saviniere, Tonnelet, and Pohunt ; the latter of 
200 broad in ſome places from E. to W. The principal which is in the middle of the town, and ſupplies moſt of the 
rivers are the Weſer, the Ems, the Lippe, the Roer, waters ſent into foreign parts, being beautified with a fine 
the Aa, and the Hunt. hy 5 Vs 1 ſtone building, with an inſcription, importing that theſe 

The duchy of . is bounded. by the biſhopricks of waters remove obſtructions, diſſolve hard ſwellings, dry . 
Munſter and Paderborn on the north; by the landgra- up a ſuperfluity of moiſture, and ſtrengthen debilitated 
vate of Heſſe on the eaſt; by Wetterau on the ſouth; limbs. There are great quantities of theſe waters ſent 
and by the county of Mark, and duchy of Berg towards to all countries in Europe: the ſeaſon for filling bottles 
the weſt; being about 50 miles long, and about 40 broad. with it being either in the heat of ſummer when it is very 
The country is generally mountainous and woody, except dry; or in the hardeſt froſts of winter, when the waters 
towards Lipſtadt, where the ſoil is tolerably fruitful; nor are briſker, ſtronger, and more ſparkling than at other 
is there any want of corn or paſturage in the vallies among time. * ; ales 1 
the hills; at leaſt there is enough to ſu ly the inhabi- There are Buillon, Borchloen, Bilſen, Haſſelt, Mayeſick, 
tants, who are, not very numerous. Their rivers run Horn, Couvin, Verviers, and other towns; but none of 
from the mountains with an impetuous; torrent; aud them remarkable for trade, 
though they have mines of ſilver, coppet d lead, in The biſhop of Liege is one of the moſt conſiderable eccle. tad _ 
ſeveral places, they can make but little ade of them, faſtical princes of Germany, having within his dioceſeg2  - © © wv 

becauſe they ate ſo liable to be flooded by the Tivulets baronies, 18 walled towns, and 400 villages full of Set Fe ..*.. a 


x: * 


r 


which fall from all ſides of the mountains; © with a large revenue; being able to maintain a body of  _ .* 

The chief town of _ this duchy is Arnſburg, ſituated on $8000 men, without opprefſing his ſubjeQts, who are ge- — 

the river Roer, about 3e fer N. E. of Cologne. den Roman elfe 
| 2 are alſo the towns of Werle, Geſeck, and Briton; The Biſhoprie "Mun/ter, lies on both hdes the river Es 
. „ them have any trade worthy of notice. | "being bounded by ehe eountie of Beutbeic and Steinfurt 3 _— 

| Mn hu of Leige, or Luyich, is bounded by Flanders on the north; by the bilhopric of Oſnabru and Pader- EY, 1 
ö of Limburg wards the north and weltz by the duehy. born towards the ealt ; by the county of Marek on che 
Limburg on the eaſt ; by Luxemberg and part of France  fouth z- and by the duchy of Cleves and ſome part Bf my + 
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Zutphen towards the weſt ; extending 100 miles in length, 
and from 20 to 60 in breadth. It is a barren country, 


1 producing little corn: but no part of Weſtphalia pro- 
\ duces better bacon, or hams, which they export all over 


Europe, being ſo much admired that they bear double the 
price of any other. The biſhop of this dioceſe is a count 
of the empire, and abſolute ſovereign of the territories 
belonging to the dioceſe; being elected by the dean and 
chapter of the cathedral church. . . LI 
The chief city is Munſter, ſituated in the moſt fruitful 
plain in the country, on the river Aa, in 7 deg. 10 min. 
of E. lon. and 52 deg. of N. lat. 70 miles N. of Cologne, 
and 35 S. W. of Oſnabrug. There are alſo Meppen, 
Haflunen, Kloppenberg, Warenberg, Stromberg, Coeſ- 
feldt, Ahuſen, Tillight, Rheyne, and ſome other towns 
of no_ conſequence in trade. The Roman Catholic is 
the eſtabliſhed religion: the biſhop's revenue is about 
130,0c01. a year, and he can maintain a conſiderable 
body of forces. | ; 
The Biſhipric of Paderb:rn is bounded by the county of Lippe 
towards the north; by the duchy of Brunſwick on the 
ealt ; by the county of Waldeck on the ſouth 3 and by 
the duchy of Weſtphalia on the weſt ; being about 40 miles 


long, and 20 broad; containing 20 caſtles, 24 market- 


towns, 54 other pariſhes, and 16 monaſteries, ſubject to 
its own biſhop : but the territory is very barren, affording 
little be ſides hogs-fleſh, deer, and other veniſon ; though 
it has a variety of ſali-mines. The principal town is 
Paderborn, ſituated in 8 deg. 25 min. of E. lon. and 
51 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. 50 miles 8. E. of Munſter ; 
but neither this, or any of the other towns, are reſpect- 
able for any kind of trade, - except Warburg, which is 
_ conſiderable for the iron and lead mines in its neighbour- 
hood, as alſo for its ſtrong and palatable beer. 


The Biſbopric and principality of Oſnabrug has the county o 


Diepholt on the north; the counties of Minden and Raven- 
ſberg on the eaſt, with Munſter, Steinfurt, and Bentheim, 
onthe ſouth and weſt z being 40 miles long and 30 broad; 
_ eſteemed one of the moſt fruitful parts of Weſtphalia, 
and ſubject to its biſhop, who is a count of the empire. 
The principal town is Oſnabrug, ſituated on the river 
Oſe, in 7 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 31 min. 
of N. lat. 75 miles W. of Hanover. 


particularly to the Dutch, who bleach them at Haerlem; 
and the inhabitants 
and bacon. | | 20 
There are alſo Ibourg, Mello, and ſome other towns, 
which have no trade. The inhabitants are both papiſts 
and proteſtants ; ſo that the biſhopric is held alternately 
by a proteſtant and a papiſt; the proteſtant being always 
a a prince of the houſe of Brunſwick. N 

The Duchies of Juliers, Cleves, and Berg, were formerly 
ſubject to the ſame ſovereign ; but the two former are 
now enjoyed by the Elector Palatine, and the latter by 
the King of Pruſſia, © , | „„ 
The duchy of Juliers is ſituated between the Maes and 


Rhine, being bounded by Guelderland on the north; by 


the duchy of Ser, and part of the electorate of Cologne 
on the eaſt; by Limberg on the ſouth ; and the Nether- 
lands on the weſt; extending 60 miles in length, and 30 


in breadth. It is a plentiful country, abounding in corn 


and cattle, rich paſtures, and wood: but it is moſt re- 
markable for a fine breed of horſes, and woad for dyeing, 
which is gathered here in large quantities. | 


The chief town is Juliers, ſituated on the river Roer, in 
6 deg. of E. lon. and 50 deg. 55 min. of N. lat. 20 
miles W. of Cologne, „ "ow. 


i 1 


There and alto Buren, Munfler-Eifel, Bedbur, Enikireben- 


and other towns, which are no ways remarkable for trade. 
 Aix-la-Chapelle, or Aken, is alſo ſituated in this ducby, 
in 5 deg. 50 min, of E. lon. and 50 deg. 45 min. of 


N. lat, 18 miles N. E. of the city of Liege, and 30 W. 


of Cologne; being an imperial city, or ſovereign ſtate, go- 
verned by its own magiſtrates, whoſe territories. contain 


200 villages., It is large and populous; being much fre- 
quented by foreigners, as well as Germans, on accbunt 


| of its hot baths. There are ſeveral mines of lead, coal, 
; vitriol, and lapis calaminaris, near this city. Popery is the 
| eſtabliſhed religion; though proteſtants are permitted to re- 


2 


ts linens are in 
great eſteem, of which they ſell great quantities unbleached, 


have alſo a conliderable trade in hams 
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fide there, but not to celebrate divine worſhip: 
eſt part of the trade of Aix-la-Chapelle is BT be great- 


. way of Liege, where it ſends moſt kinds of braziery by the 


and ſtrong leather. The commodities recei 


change being copper, ſpice, drugs, and woo 
Spanith wool. „e OY Dol, Particularly 


The Duchy of Gleves, or Clef, lies on both fides the Rhine 


being ; r oy pare of the United Provin 

the north; unſter on the eaſt; by juli 3 
ſouth ; by Guelderland and Brabant _ Wo : 2 
tending upwards of 40 miles in length, and about * 
in breadth. The country is generally mountaincus a 

woody ; though it has plenty of corn and cattle br 
watered by the Rhine, Roer, Lippe, and Nierſe, ing 
ace is Cleve, ſituated near the W. ſhore of 


Ces towards 


8 pl 1 
the Rhine, in 5 deg. 36 min. of E. lon. and 81 deo. 
min. of N. lat. 1 0 Ba S. W. of Nimeguen, — bo 
N. W. of Cologne. There are alſo Embric, Genne 
Weſel, Rees, Roerort, Duiſberg, and ſome other : 4 
2 none of em have any . 
e Duchy of Berg, is bounded by the county of F 
the f by the duchy of Weſtphalia BY 1 8 
Cologne on the ſouth; and by the Rhine, which e 
it from the duchy of Juliers, on the welt ; extending about 
50 miles in length upon the banks of the Rhine, and 
about 20 in breadth : the country being chiefly rocky and 


- mountainous, affording very little arable or paſture land, 


and conſequently poorly inhabited.  _ 
The principal town is Duſſeldorp, ſituated. on the eaſt 
ſhore of the Rhine, in 6-deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 51 
deg. 15 min, of N. lat. 20 miles north of Cologne, Its 
chief trade conſiſts in corn, which the inhabitants get 
from the Low countries, and tranſport to Cologne and 
other parts, ru EN ND 
Eſſen, 15 miles N. E. of Duſſeldorp, is remarkable for 
its excellent artificers in iron, and fire-arms. But Ben. 
berg, Solingen, and other towns, are no ways conſider: 
able far. trade ZM r ns Fm oe 
ThePrincipality of Minden alſo belongs to the King of Pruſſia; 
it lies between the county of Hoy on the north, and the 
county of Lippe on the ſouth ; being 25 miles long and 
20 broad; having great quantities of corn. The chief 


* 
- 


towns are Minden, and Peterſhagen; but they have no 


other trade than the exportation of corn. 
The county of Marck lies between the rivers Lippe and Roer; 
being about 40 miles in length, and the 1 * breadth, 
ſubjeR alſo to the King of Pruſſia, Its chief town is 
Hamm, 25 miles S. of Munſter, Which bas plenty of 
corn and flax. Werden, 10 miles N. E. of Duſſeldotp, 
makes vaſt quantities of hams and bacon. But Unna, 
though formerly one of the hans-towns, Altena, and 

other towns, are no ways remarkable for trade, _ 
The county of Ravenſberg is likewiſe ſubje& to the King of 
Pruſſia, being bounded by the biſhopric of Oſnabrug on 
the north; by the county of Lippe on the eaſt and ſouth, 
and by Munſter on the weſt. It is a rocky mountainous 
country, having for its chief town Bilevelt, which, # 

well as the reſt of the towns, has little or no trade. 
The county of Lippe is about 30 miles long, and 10 broad, 
being governed by its own, count, whale chief towns 
are, Diethmold, 12 miles N., E. of Paderborp. © Lippt 
20 miles W. of Paderborn, having a trade in timber and 
planks, for building barges and other veſtels on de 
' Rhine. Lemgow, 15 miles N. of Paderborg, abound- 
ing in corn: and Uflen, conſiderable for its ſalt ſprings 
and manufacture of cloth: The counties of , Pyrmont 
and Ritberg are alſo ſubject to the Count, of Lippe: th 


Europe in Wat quanties: but the latter has no trade. 


Fan "Wc ſent to. the moſt diſtant counties 9 

De county of Schawenberg, is part of it ſubject to the Count 
of Lippe, and the other to the Jandgrave of Helle: 
b miles long and 16 broad. Its ee ee 
berg and Buckenberg. It has god iſture, and 575 
corn: it has alſo ſalt, timber, a 2 
"veniſon ; beſides, the free-ſkone in theit agen! 
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good, that great quantities of it are exported io R 


bY rows of Ein and, Pig ,n 


er towns; 


E 
chief town of the former being of the ſame pame, Tue 
405 miles E, of Lemgow, and remarkable for its mies 


efle ; being ] 
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'tfanover;s The buntes of Delmmbarft and Oldenberg, are 
. the King of Denmark: but none of them, as 
we: as ſome other little diſtricts of this circle, . have any 
i ble trade. 3 
50, ft, a the county of Embdenz or Emmerland, is 
bou 


the German ocean on the north; by Old- 
. eaſt; and by Groningen on the welt, ex- 
7 about 50 miles in length, and 30 in breadth, 
ſubject to the King of Pruſſia. e 
marſhy, and the natives are remarkable for their ru * 
The chief towns are Norden, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
ſea, 10 miles N. of Embden, formerly a good harbour, 
but not capable of receiving ſhips of burthen at preſent. 
Aurich, 10 miles N. E. of Embden, conſiderable for 
ſeven great fairs hg! cattle hid here annually: but the 
| wns are of no importance. Pad | 
| — in this diſtrict ths city of Embden is ſituated 
near the mouth of the river Ems, on the Dollart bay, in 
6 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. and 53 deg. 40 min: of N. lat. 
25 m. E. of Groningen, and bo W. of Bremen ; being an 
imperial city, under the protection of the King of Pruſſia. 
The Engliſh had formerly a mart here for their woollen 
manufacture: but, ſince they removed it to Hamburg, 
Embden has been upon the decline: however, the King 
of Pruſſia has lately granted it ſeveral privileges, and ſeems 
aſſiduouſiy bent to make it a conſiderable place of trade, 
having eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India company here, and given 
the merchants many ſigns of his royal favour. 8 
1 . e ee : A | 5 14 3 : 
The circle of Burgundy, which makes the tenth circle 
ny 6 empire, conſiſted of the 17 provinees of the Ne- 
_therlands, and the Franche Compte ; but they are now 
divided from, and independent of the empire. See Nether- 


lands and France, = &: > 


Upon the whole, there are in Germany upwards of 300 

ſovereign prinees and ſtates, moſt of them arbitrary. in 
their reſpeRive territories; and they are able to raiſe and 
pay 500,000 men. The empire is pretty equally divided 
between papiſts and proteſtants: moſt of the proteſtants 
are Lutherans, as in Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Holſtein, 
Brandenburg, and Saxony : Auſtria and Bavaria are ge- 


nerally papiſts : in Heſſe” and Franconia the people are ; 


Calviniſts; and in Suabia, Weſtphalia, and the Lower 


Rhine, there is a mixture of all theſe religions: but the 


Lutherans and Calviniſts ſeldom allow a toleration to one 


another, where they are in power; and the papiſts tolerate 


neither... Th „ rote oath 
Though the goods and merchandiſes of Germany are 
permitted to be imported and conſumed in Great Bri- 
tain; yet this is no. diſadvantage, becauſe. Great Bri- 
tain, in return for the linens, linen-yarn, and other com- 


modities of Germany, exports there great quantities of 


woollen cloth, tin, tobacco, ſugars, with other home 


products, and other plantation commodities, whereby 


the Britiſh nation, according to Doctor Davenant, gained 
a balance of 160, 000 l. a year from Germany. See 
Hans-towns. | PE 5 


7 


GEROUIN. A term given at Grand Cairo in Egypt, to 
the heavieſt quintal uſed for the weighing of merchandiſes 
of great bulk and weight: the quintal gerouin being about 
1-17 Cairo rotols, 110 of which make about 98 lb. of 
London avoirdupois. See Quinta. IN 


GHAN. A Muſcovite term for what is called a Caravan- 5 


ſera in the Eaſt. 


* 4 2 


and capital of the province of Flanders, ſituated 30 miles 


N. W. of Bruſſels, in 3 deg. 36 min, of E, lon. and 
51 deg. of N. lat. See Auſtrian Netherlands. 32 


SHEEKINS. A foreign pickle, reſembling Engliſh cu- 


cumbers. 


GHILAMS. Silk ſtulfs manufactured in China, and füt 
being bought up and ſent there 
by the Dutch in great quantities, whereby they make 


for the trade of Japan; 
conſiderable profits. 
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GIBRALTAR: A-part-town of the province of And 


luſia, in Spain, ſituated in 6 deg. of W. Ton. and 36 deg. 


of N. lat. on the ftreight, between the ocean and the 


editerranean, to which it gives its name. It Rand 
the foot of Mount Calpe, one of Hercules's pillars, al 


s at 


- 


The ſoil is generally - 


. expediency, a; pang an end to.ſo long'a war, upon 
dalline; © 


GER 


Cadiz, and 80 S. of Seville. It is built on a rock if 4 
peninſula, and can only be approached on the land ſide; 
by a very narrow paſſage between the mountain and the 
ſea, aeroſs which the Spaniards have drawn a line, and 
fottified it; to prevent the garriſon having any commu- 


nication with the country. It was taken by the confede- 
rate fleet, commanded by Sir George Rook; in two days, 
in 1704. The ftreight, to which this town gives name, 
is about 24 miles long, and 15 broad; a ſtrong current 
ſetting through it from the ocean to the Mediterranean, 
which requires a briſk gale to ſtem. The garriſon of 
Gibraltar is cooped up in very narrow limits, and the 
little ground they have produces things in ſuch ſcarcity, 
that they are obliged to have all their proviſions from 
Spain, England, and the coaſt of Barbary. The road is 


very unſafe either againſt enemies or ſtorms ;. and though 


it is made a free port, merchants have been invited to 
ſettle there to little purpoſe ; becauſe it is ſtill under a 
military government: its garriſon conſiſting of four regi- 
ments of foot. | (ES + 
However, it is become conſiderable for its trade with Bar- 


bary ; the Engliſh merchants at Gibraltar having great 


warehouſes of all kinds of goods of the growth of thatpart 


of Africa; whereby they furniſh the merchants of London 
on as good terms as they uſually had them in Barbary ; 


and, by the convenience of ſhipping, can ſend them to 
England in ſmaller quantities than by loading veſſels 
wholly, as they were obiiges to do when Gibraltar be- 
longed to the Spaniards. They likewiſe have a conſider- 
able trade, by barcolongo's, with the empire of Moroc- 
co; fo that the trade is ſeldom ſhut up; and Gibraltar is 
now the market for the wax, copper, almonds, drugs, 
and other products of Barbary: | 6 
The retention of Gibraltar in the hands of the Britiſh 
nation, has been always conſidered as a thorn in the 
ſide of Spain: but as a naval power; as a commercial na- 


tion, it is requiſite for Great Britain to retain maritime 


fortreſſes, for the protection of trade; wherever it ex- 
tends :- for this reaſon Calais and Dunkirk were formerly 


held fo eſtimable to the Engliſh, while they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe places, which made them more abſolute 


maſters of the ehannel and ftreight. : During the wars 


of Queen Anne, the Engliſh became ſenſible that Gibral- 
tar. commanded the whole trade to the Levant, - and 


would therefore be a conſiderable compenſation for the 
trouble and expences they ſuſtained in endeavouring to 


promote the Archduke Charles of Auſtria to the Spaniſh 
throne : accordingly, after Sir George Rook had con- 


veyed that prince over to Portugal in the year 1704, this 


gallant admiral failed to Gibraltar; which he vigorouſly 
attacked by ſea, while a body of ſoldiers took poſſeſſion 
of the natrow iſthmus behind the town, whereby they 


cut off all communication between the garriſon and the 


Spaniards on the continent,” which obliged the town to 
ſurrender, The court of Madrid was under the greateſt 
_ anxiety to recover Gibraltar: accordingly, the 2 


year, the French and Spaniards beſieged it by ſea a 


land; but the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, who com- 
manded there, and Sir John Leake the Engliſh admiral, 


obliged Marſhal Teſſe and Admiral De Pointi, to raife 


the ſiege, after they had been upwards of five months ex. 
rriſon, © The 


poſing themſelves to the cannon of the 


% 


Archduke Charles received the homage of Gibraltar; and, 


in the year 1708, Sir John Leake reduced Sardinia to 


his obedience ; which was followed b 


to the new miniſtry: in England, the neceſſity, as well as 


e firſt ſcheme of the gr 
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of Utrecht in 1713, by which the eourt of Madrid ceded 


fo Great Britain the town and caſtle of Gibraltar, with 


the iſland of Minorca, for ever; and alſo agreed that the 


Britiſh ſubjects, in trading to Spain and the Weſt Indies, 
ſhould have all advantages granted by Spain to any other 
nation : in return for which the court of London pro- 


cured the confederates to acknowledge Philip V. as King 


of Spain and the Indies, 


The poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and Minorca, in the hands of 


Great Britain, contributes to the common benefit of all 
the independent powers of Europe, during any ſcene of 
military contentions ; but this was diſregarded by the 
courts of France and Spain, who were equally ſenſible 
what advantages it would convey to the Britiſh commerce, 
and what an obſtacle it would be to their ambitious hopes 
in reducing all Italy, to the obedience of the Bourbonian 
line. The duke of Orleans, then regent of France, 
actually undertook to procure the reſtitution of Gibraltar 
from the Engliſh miniſtry, who were then devoted to his 
ſervice; but, in this the Spaniards were diſappointed by 
the conduct of cardinal Alberoni, their prime miniſter, who 
had concerted a ſcheme with Prince Cellamare, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador at the French court, and ſome of the French 
nobility, to remove the Duke of Orleans from his re- 


gency ; which: deſign being diſcovered, by letters found. 


on the Abbot Porto Carrero, Prince Cellamare was ſent 
home guarded, and the regent was ſo much diſguſted. as 
to publ ſh an immediate declaration of war againſt Spain. 
Tbe French actually attacked Biſcay ; but negociations 
were entered into at the Hague, under the mediation. of 
the Dutch, the ſucceſs of which may be principally im- 
puted to the diſgrace of Cardinal Alberoni in 1719, OC- 
caſioned by his prevailing dn the King to baniſh his queen 
from the council, and afterwards from the kingdom, 
where his Majeſty ſoon perceived how neceſſary her pre- 


' ſence was; ſo that having recalled his royal conſort, and 


diſgraced the Cardinal, he was prevailed on, by his true 
friends, to accede, in February 1720, to the quadruple 
alliance, and thereby terminate a war which would ſpeedily. 
have involved all Europe in its misfortunes : however, he 
was deſirous of adding ſome conditions to what had been 
agreed upon by the contracting parties; one of which 
was the reſtitution of Gibraltar ; but this was left to be 
ſettled at a congreſs for a general peace, to be held im- 
mediately at Cambray. The Spaniſh monarch had great 
expectations of procuring this reſtitution through the in- 
_ tereſt of France, on account of the double marriage 
agreed on by the two crowns; the firſt between Lewis 
XV. and Maria infanta of Spain, then but three years 
old; and the ſecond between the prince of Aſturias, and 
Mademoiſelle de Montpenſier, daughter to the Duke of 


Orleans: the regent of France ſollicited the Britiſh mi- 


niſtry on this occaſion ; the- reſtitution alarmed the Bri- 
tiſh nation; every honeſt Engliſhman proteſted againſt 
delivering up Gibraltar and Minorca, which had coſt fo 
dear, and were of ſuch great importance to their trade 
in the Mediterranean; nor could theſe difficulties be ad- 
juſted before the death of the regent, in December 1723, 
which produced an entire change in the French miniſtry, 
The Duke of Bourbon, who ſucceeded to the regency of 
France, did not look upon himſelf bound, by the engage- 
ment of his predeceſſor, that Gibraltar ſhould be reſtored ; 
eſpecially as he found it was entirely contradiftory to the 
ſentiments. of the Britiſh parliament : but Spain inſiſted 
{trongly upon this promiſe, without which ſhe had never 
acceded to the quadruple alliance. The two courts were 
further embroiled, by the reſentment which the Spaniſh 
monarch took at the return of the Infanta from France, 


whence ſhe was ſent home by the regent, becauſe Lewis 


XV. was fo infirm, and his ſpouſe ſo young, as to make 
it apprehended he would not live long enough to have any 
ehildren by her; which ſo provoked the court of Spain, 
that her plenipotentiaries were recalled, and thereby an 
end was put to the ineffectual congreſs of Cambray, - + 


During the late war, which eontinued nine years within 


ſixteen days, the Spaniards never attempted to beſiege 
Gibraltar, which they now looked upon as impregnable, 


and for the reduction of it they had but two ways, 
by treachety, or by ſtarving. From the firſt they were 
abſolutely precluded: by the vigilance of the Britiſh par- 
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liament over the conduct of the miniſtry: and ..- 
the laſt 1 7 was an 1 remedy, while hs i 
was ready to convey a ſufficient quantity ; 5 
the garriſon. % ee eas f 

Soon after the conferences were opened at Alx· la. Cha F 
A Wy 7 was revived of the reſtoration of Gibraltar - 15 
mo Catholic Majeſty, who, as an equivalent, Was 4g 
deliver up Ceuta, a ſtrong fortreſs in the kingdom of F - 
on the ſouth- ſide of the Aireiphts, and almoſt oppokits u. 
Gibraltar: but this report was contradicted by the third " 
ticle of the definitive treaty of peace, concluded Kan 
la- Chapelle, on the 7th of October, 1748, wherein the 
treaty of Utrecht, among other treaties, is renewed and 
confirmed, without the leaſt derogation : ſo that purſuan 
; l t 

to the tenth article of the Uaty of Utrecht, the full pro 
perty of the town and caltle of Gibraltar, with the — 
ſortifications, and forts, are veſted in the crown of Gree 
Britain, to be enjoyed for ever, without exception, or 
impediment. Notwithſtanding the definitive treaty of 
peace, the articles of commerce between their Britannic 
and moſt Catholic Manns; and the elaims of the Aſſiento 
company, were not finally adjuſted till the 24th of No. 
vember 1750, when the treaty of Madrid was concluded: 
during which time, it was apprehended that Gibraltar 
was to be ſacrificed in exchange for Porto Rico, a large 
iſland in the Weſt Indies, conquered by the Earl of Cum. 
berland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who abandoned 
it on account of the mortality among his men; though 
this ſuſpicion has fince appeared to be without any manner 
of foundation ; and that we ay have no farther occaſion 
for entertaining ſuch apprebenſions, ought to be the ar. 
dent wiſh of every honeſt Engliſhman. For, in the year 
1720, when a report was current that Gibraltar was to 
be reſtored, it occaſioned a general concern among the 
ſubjects of his Britannic Majeſty, who did not fail to ex- 
preſs their juſt ſenſe of the great importance of that place 
to the trade and ſecurity of England: they conſidered the 
ſtrength of it and Mort-Mahon, the eaſe of keeping 
them,. the difficulty of regaining them, with their ad- 
yantageous. and almoſt neceflary ſituation for command- 
ing the trade of the Levant. In the year 17 29, upon a 
ſimilar occafion, every Engliſhman manifeſted a ſteady, 
warm, and unanimous ſpirit, for the preſervation of 
Gibraltar; nor were they even ſatisfied by a declaration 
that it would never be given up, but expected that the 
miniſtry would purge themſelves from the imputation of 
ever having entertained fo criminal an intention. 
What advantage would the poſſeſſion of either Ceuta or 
Oran be to the Britiſh crown? No more than Tan- 
gier was in. 1683, when the charge in keeping up the 
fortifications, and maintaining a numerous gatriſon againſt 
the attack of the Moors, induced King Charles II. to 
order the demolition of the works, and: the garriſon to 
be withdrawn. ' Gibraltar and Mincorca coſt an im- 
menſe quantity of Britiſh blood, and treaſure; they were 
won by the law of arms; they have been confirmed by 
the moſt ſolemn treaties : if the Spaniards ſhould fill ſeck 
for their reſtitution, that alone is a ſufficient reaſon for 
their retention; for if it ſhould unhappily fall into their 
hands, it muſt naturally become a neſt for the French 
and Spaniſh privateers, and they will never conſent to 
diſmantle it, like Dunkirk. Gibraltar is one of the brighte: 
jewels in the Britiſh erown, and was it once exempted 
from a military government; was it to be placed under 2 
judicial authority, it would appear with a more conſpi- 
cuous luſtre: the advantages reſulting from it to Great 
Britain would be innumerable; for might it not be the 
grand mart of commerce? A mart that 15 its happy 
ituation might engroſs the general trade of Europe, and 
at laſt ſupplant the Dutch, by turning out a more mm] 
| dious ſtorehouſe than all the United Provinces can am 


together, NT, Sag on 1; 
IGEIO. An ifland on the coaſt of Tuſcany, in Inh 15 "2 
miles weſt of Porto Heriole, being ſituated 1m" dep. 
45 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 25 mit. of N. lat. 
Haltan iſlands, after Tu nn . 
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GILDING, or Guilding. The art, ot act, of ſpreading or 


covering a thing over with gold, either in leaf ox liquid; 


hich was an art not unknown among the antients, 
though it never arrived among them at the perfection to 
which the moderns have carried it. ä 


The modern gilders make uſe of gold leaves sf ſeveral 


thickneſlps ; but there are ſome ſo fine, that à thouſand 
do not exceed 4 or 5 drachms in weight; the thickeſt of 
' which are uſed for gilding on iron, and other metals, and 
the thinneſt” on wood. Gilding of plate is performed 
with an amalgama of gold and quickſilver. Baut there are 
ſeveral methods of gilding now in uſe; as gilding on an 
oily ſize ; gilding on a water-ſize ; gilding by the fire, 
which is peculiar to metals; gilding of books, and other 
things. hk M 2 EG 
GILEAD, balm of Gilead, of balſam of the Levant. See 
Baia... 9 F˙³˙ĩ?5—1 
GILL, An'Engliſh liquid meaſure, containing a quarter 
of a pint, uſed for meaſuring ſmall quantities of wine, or 
irituous liquors. 6 1 ag 1 | | 
Gibt. , a medicinal plant, which gives the 
denomination to a ſort of medicated ale or drink, called 
gill, or gill. ale, made by infuſing the dried leaves of the 
plant therein; when it is abſterſive and vulnerary, being 
preſcribed in diſorders of the lungs and breaſt; and alſo 
eſteemed in obſtructions of the viſcera.” | 


© 


ILL, in chemiſtry and pharmacy, is an Arabic term for 


ſalt, peculiarly uſed in England for the emetic ſalt of vi- 


triol; being prepared from that mineral, and uſed in ter- 


tians, and all fevers ariſing from a corruption of humours 
in the firſt paſſages. © e 
GILOLO. An iſtand of the Pacific ocean, ſituated in 125 
geg. of E. lon. and 40 min. of N. lat. See Celebes. 
GIMP. A kind of lace, made either of filk or thread, 


GIRDLER. An artificer, that . bridles, gi 


now diminiſhed, either becauſe the taſte of perſons is al- 


tered, or that the giraſol is not fo rare. It is found in 
the ſame countries with the opal, and is perhaps extracted 


from the ſame mines. See Opal. | 
GIRDING Girt, in the ſea- language, is the cable ſtrained 
© tight, to prevent the ſhip's going over it with her tern 

pott, and fo lie a-croſs the tide. | 
girdles, and 
the like, for horſes : but, by the ſtatute of the 1K of Ri- 
. chard III. girdles, or harneſs wrought for girdles, are not 


to be imported by ſtrangers to be ſold, upon forfeiture, 


or the value. 


GI1RDLERS company of London was incorporated by letters- 


patent of the 27th of Henry VI. dated the 6th of Auguſt 
1449, which were confirmed by Queen Elizabeth the 
12th of October 1568; when the pinners and wire- 
«drawers, were incorporated with them, by the appellation 
of The maſter and wardens, or keepers, of the art or 
myſtery of the girdlers of London: the company conſiſt- 
ing of a maſter,” 3 wardens, 24 aſſiſtants, and 77 livery- 
men; whoſe fine of admittance is 101. having a hand- 
ſome and convenient hall in Baſinghall-ſtreet, wherein 
they tranſact their affairs. | 
GLIRIB, is a, geometrical meaſure in Perſia, uſed only for 
meaſuring land; containing 1066 gueuſes, or Perſian 
ſquare ells; the gueuſe eomputed at 35 inches, or rather 


2 feet, 10 inches, and 11 lines. 


GIRTH. A broad girdle, which buckles under the horſe's 


belly, generally made of ſacking or very ſtrong linen. 
GLAIR, See Varniſh. + 8 | | 


GLARIS. One of the cantons of Switzerland. See Stwit- 
Terland. * n 


uſed for trimming of women's gowns, and ſold for about 


2d. a ard. 
GIN. See Geneva. 


GINGER, Gingiber, or Zinxiber. An aromatic root, of 


conſiderable uſe, both as a ſpice and a medicine; which 
formerly was chiefly brought from Calicut in the Eaſt In-* 


dies; though of late it has been cultivated with good 
ſucceſs in tbe Weſt Indie nw tn iS * 
Tue beſt fort is that which is new, dry, well filled, hard 


within, and of a hot pungent taſte. 


£ 


to break, of a ruddy brown colour without, reſinous 


The root is candied when green, with ee : : 


being firſt ſteeped ſome time in water, to take away part 


of its acrimony, and diſpoſe it to let go the outer ſkin: a 


marmelade is alſo made of it, and dry cakes. The nor- 


thern people make great uſe of this confection, as holding 


it ſovereign againſt the ſcurvy : and the Indians eat the how old ſoever glaſs may be, the art of making and 


ö working it does not appear of ſuch great antiquity; the 


root, when green, by way of fallet, firſt chipping it 


ſmall, mixing it with herbs, and ſeaſoning it with oil and 


vinegar. | See Spice. 


As to its medicinal uſe, it is thought proper for fortifying 


the ſtomach, and quickening the appetite ;, it alſo helps 
_ digeſtion, and reſiſt 


humours. „„ bad his houſe demoliſhed for making glaſs malleable, 
_Fh is kind of wild ginger, which grows likewiſe in or father flexible: though Petronius Arbiter, and ſome 


Eaſt Indies; as alſo in the ifland-of 


| adapaſcar, whoſe 
* 


roots have ſome reſemblance to the real ginger; 
but the roots are of diffetent kinds; cheir — * 


95 F 


being called zerumbeth, and the longer zedoair, which 


is a very excellent cordial ; but the zerumbeth is of no 


uſe in medicine. e ns ON? 

GINGIRAS. A filk ſtuff manufactured in the Eaſt Indies, 
whoſe length is 9 ells and a half, and breadth 2+-3ds. 

GIN-SENG. An admirable 1 
in Europe. See Ziu- eng. 


„ 


' GIOVENAZZO, -A Re eity and port of Naples, in the 


putrefaQion, and the malignity of 


* : 
x 
14 
3 


plant, till now little known 


Terra de Batri, on he gulph of Venice, 1 miles weſt 


of Barri ; being ſituated in 1 J deg. 30 min, of E. lon.” 


W 


GLASGOW. A large city and port of Scotland, in the 


ſhire of Clydeſdale, ſituated on the river Clyde, 20 miles 
N. W. of Lanerk, and 40 miles weſt of Edinburgh; 
which has a conſiderable foreign trade, and is one of the 
| moſt elegant towns in Scotland; fituated in 4 deg. 8 min. 
of W. lon. and x5 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. |; 7 


ILASS. A tranſparent, brittle, factitious body, produced 2 
of ſalt, and ſand or ſtone, by the action of fire; which 


makes it an artificial concrete, ek 5 
The diſcovery of glaſs, according to Pliny, was by acci- 
dent in Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, by cer- 


taln merchants driven thither by the fortune of the ſea; 
who were obliged to live there, and dreſs their victuals, 


by making a fire on the ground, where there happened to 
be a ſtore of the plant kali; which being burnt to aſhes, 


and the ſand or. ſtones of the place accidentally mixed 


with it, a vitrification was undeſignedſy made; from 
- whence the hint was taken, and eaſily improved. But 


_ firſt place mentioned for the making thereof being Sidon 


in Syria, which, as obſerved by Pliny, was famous for 
glaſs and glaſs-houſes. ; 335 


* 


in the time of Tiberius; when, as Pliny relates, an artiſt 


othere, aſſure us, that the Emperor ordered the artiſt to be 
beheaded for his invention. FTW 
Venice, for many years, excelled all Europe in the fine - 
elafs-works, which fun- 


v 


neſs of its glaſſes ; their great 1 fur- 
- niſhed all Europe with the neſt and largeſt glaſſes, being 
at Muran, or Mouran, a village near the City. But, 


wirhin this Lift century, the French and Englith have not 
only come up to, but even ſurpaſſed the Venetians, | 
The French made a conſiderable improvement in the art 
of glaſs,” by the invention of a method to caſt very large 


ates, till then unknown, and ſcarce practiſed yet by any 


— 


Tbe firſt time we hear of ol.fs among the Romans, was 


apo themſelves and the Engliſh. For the court of Rue 175 
applied itfelf with ſuch laudable induſtry to cultivate and 
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and 41 deg. 15 inst, N. lat.. improve the glaſs- manufacture, that a company of. glaſs- F 
GIRACE. A city and port of Naples, in the further Ca- men was eſtabliſhed by letters patent ; and it was provided ſt 
labria, ſituated 36 miles N. E. of Reggio, in 16 deg. 35 by anarret, that not only the working in glaſs ſhould be nl 

min. of E. len. and 38 dey. 35 min. of N. lz. ; no derogation from nobility,” pot even that none enceftt 
GIRASOL. A precious ſtone, of ſome reſemblance to the - nobles mould be allowed to undertake ſuch works. 8 

opal; and therefore called the falfe opal. The'antients The ſalt made uſe of in the eompoßtion ef Mat, is off 

alles alli, and etermbd it nach des fn gien the fixed kind, being fuch s Har eee eo e 
\ . EEE “hr yy; k En AX „ *-," © 
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moſt intenſe heat; and the ſand or {tone muſt be ſuch as 
will not eaſily melt, . is what gives firmneſs and 
conſiſtence to the glass. as $4 
This ſalt is chiefly — from a kind of aſhes, called 
of polveraine, or rochetta, brought from the Levant 3 par- 
ticulatly from Alexandria and Tripoli; which are pro- 
duced from a vegetable, frequent in the country, com- 
monly called kali: though Banhin mentions ten ſpecies of 


this plant; whereof there are four uſed by the Alexan- 


drians for the making of polveraine and ſoap; called kali 


geniculatum, 
kali ſpinoſam. The Britiſh coaſts afford the fixſtiand 


laſt, where they are called frog-graſs, and ſea· graſs j but | 


they are of no uſe in making of glaſs; for, being laid on 
a hot iron, they fly off almoſt wholly in fumes, leaving 


no aſhes at all; whereas the kali brought from the Le- 


vant, applied on the ſame iron, is ſoon converted almoſt 
entirely into polveraine, or very ſaline aſhes, of a dark 
colour; which is properly prepared, and laid by to make 
ſrit: though, inflead of the aſhes of the plant kali, thoſe 
of fern will alſo yield a ſalt, which makes excellent glaſs, 
nothing inferior to that of polveraine: beſides, the aſhes 
of the cods and ſtalks of beans. as alſo thoſe of cole- 
worts, bramble-buſh, millet-ſtalk, ruſhes, and ſeveral 
other plants, may be uſed for the like purpoſe z but more 
eſpecially the kali of Languedoc in France, and the ba- 
rilla of Spain. 8 LET 

For ſtone, the ſecond ingredient in glaſs, the beſt is that 
which will melt, is white, and tranſparent ; being a ſort 


of marble, called tarſo, principally found in Italy: the 


next is puocoli, or Cuogolo, a ſort of pebbles found at 
the bottoms of - rivers : but nothing makes finer and 
clearer glaſs than flint; though the charge of preparing 
it deters the glaſs-men from uſing it. 
Neri obſerves, that all white, tranſparent ſtones, which 


will not burn to lime, are fit to make glaſs; and that all 


ſtones which will ſtrike fire with ſteel, are capable of 


being employed in making of glaſs ; but this latter rule 


Dr. Merret obſerves does not hold univerſally. 


Where proper ſtone cannot be had, ſand is uſed ; the beſt 


for the purpoſe being that which is white and ſmall ; but 
for green glaſs, that which is harder and more gritty ; 


though Engliſh glaſs- houſes are furniſhed with white ſand 
with the 


for their cryſtal glaſſes from Maidſtone; and 
_ coarſer, for green glaſs, from Woolwich. SPIE, 
Manganeſe, or ſiderea, is alſo reputed a third ingre- 
dient in glaſs; which is a kind of pſeudo loadſtone, dug 
up in Germany, Italy, and even in Mendip hills in 


Somerſetſhire : but the proportion hereof to the reſt is 


very inconſiderable; beſide, that it is not uſed in all 


glaſs. | WE W 
There are two kinds of glaſs; being white, or cryſtal 
glaſs, and green glaſs; from which there are made three 
principal kinds of glaſſes, diſtinguiſhed by the form or 
manner of working them, as round glaſs, table or win- 
dow-glaſs, and plate-glaſs or looking-glaſs. | 

Round glaſs is underſtood of thoſe veſſels, bottles, phials, and 
drinking-glafles, which are made of both cryſtal and green 
glaſs. Window-glaſs conſiſts of ſeveral ſorts of glaſs, made 
in different places, for the uſe of building; as, 1. Crown- 


glaſs, of which there are two kinds, diſtinguiſhed, by the 


places where they are wrought ; the former being Rat- 


cliffe crown-glaſs, which is the beſt and cleareſt, and was 
firſt made in England, at the Bear-garden, on the bank- 
ſide, in Southwark, but ſince at Ratcliffe in Middleſex ; of 


which there are 24 tables to the caſe, the tables being of a 
circular form, about 3 feet 6 inches in diameter: and the lat- 
ter being Lambeth crown-glaſs, which is of a darker colour 
than the former, and more inclining to green. 2. French 
glaſs, alſo called Normandy glaſs, and formerly Lorrain 
glaſs, becauſe made in thoſe provinces ; which at preſent is 


made wholly in the eſtabliſhed glaſs- works; five whereof - - 


are in the foreſt of Lyons, four in the county of Eu, and 


the laſt at Beaumont near Rouen; but this is of a.thinner 
kind than the Engliſh crown-glaſs ; and, when laid on a + 


piece of white paper, appears of adirtyiſh green colour ; 
and there are 25 tables to the caſe. . 3. German glaſs, 
which is both white and green; the former being of a 


whitiſ colour, but ſubjeR to thoſe ſmall, curved freaks, 


__,. 


kali ſecunda ſpecies, kali ægyptiacum, and 


are but 35 tables, and 6 feet in each table 


of the genus of kalies, growing about Alicant in 


However, Antony 


The glaſs- trade is very conſiderable in France 


GLA 


hough f. ee from 
| beſide its co- 


of them are ſtraighter, and leſs warped than 9 


caſtle. 4. Dutch glaſs, which is not much unlike New 


g like that, 
but {mal}, 
England; 
ks, and 


feet leſs than the her.. un 
There are alſo ſome manufactures of glaſs at Briſtol. and 
Stourbridge; as alſo ſome. in Dublio. on 
The plate or looking glaſs is made of much the ſame ma 
terials as thoſe of other works of glaſs; that is, an alk oy 
ſalt, and ſand: the ſalt, however, it is to be erz 
ſhould not be that extracted from polveraine, or the aſhes | 
of the Syrian kali; but the aſhes of the barillia, a . 
though it is very rare that the barillia can be had pa] 
becauſe the Spaniards, in burning the herb, make a prac. 
tice of mixing another heib along with it, which alters 


its quality, or of adding ſand to it, to increaſe the 
weight; which is eafily diſcovered, if the addition he 
only made after the boiling of the aſhes; but next to im- 


poſſible, if made in the boiler: and it is from this adul- 


teration that thoſe threads, and other defects, in plate. 


glaſs ariſe, There are two different ways of manufac. - 
turing plate-glaſs; the one by blowing, and the other by 
caſting or running: but the looking-gleſſes which are 
blown, ſhould never exceed 45, or at moſt 50 inches, in 
length, and of a. breadth proportionable; for thoſe ex- 
ceeding theſe dimenſions, as are frequently found among 
the Venetian glaſſes, cannot have the thickneſs ſufficient 


to bear the grinding; and belide, are ſubject to warp, 


which prevents them from reflecting objects with a pro- 
per regularity. The art of caſting, or running, large 


looking glaſs. plates, was invented by the Sieur Abraham 


Thevart, who firſt propoſed it to the court of France, in 
«the year 1688 ; which is performed much like the deln | 


of ſheet-lead among the plumbers : by means whereof, 


the manuſaCturers are not only enabled to make glaſſes of 
more than double the dimenſions of an made by the 
Venetian way of blowing; but alſo to- Faſt all kind of 
borders, mouldings, and other ornaments: though theſe 
manufactories are of ſo extraordinary à nature, that the 


French glaſs-houſe in the caſtle of St, Gobig, in the ſoreſt 
of Fere, in the Soiſſonois, appears more like a little city 


than a manufactory: for it is computed that a furnace, 
before it is fit to run glaſs, coſts: above 3 5001. that at 
leaſt ſix months are required for the building it anew, and 


three months for the refitting it; as alſo, that when a 


1 


pot of matter burſis in the furnace, the loſs of matter di 


time amounts to above 250 J. 


GLASSES are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to theit ſorm and 


uſe, into two kinds; as drinking glaſſes, and optie 


glaſſes ; the former being ſimple veſlels;of common glaſs, 
or cryſtal, uſually in form of an inverted cone; and 


| thoſe chiefly uſed in England are made of the aſhes of 


fern, cryſtal glaſſes being grown into diſeſteem: and the 
latter are thoſe made uſe of to ſtrengthen, improve, of 


_ preſerve the ſight; to which claſs belong 


Convex glaſſes, 


3 
r 


Teleſcope glaſſes, 


Concave glaſſes, Object glas, 
Lenticular glaſſes, Dye glas. 
Mleniſcus glaſles, Magnifying glaſſes, 
Plain glaſſes, _ Multiplying glaſs, ane 
Plangconcave glaſs, Perſpective glas. 
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ce, where 
great quantities are exported, not onlyto moſt counties 
of Europe, but alſo to China, India, and America. 


In the year 1746, a bill was brought into the Britiſh par- 

liament for raiſing an additional duty upon glaſe, and ſub- 

jecding that commodity to the laws of. exciſe ; Wied | 
. oe EI 


4 * 
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Aniverhlly held; net only as anfatutity: to that par. 


ticular branch of trade, but prejudieial to the general in- 


tereſt of the whole community; whereupon a great num 


ber of men and women, "occupiers of the glaſs-trade, at- 


tended the houſe of commons with printed caſes againſt 
the bill; containing, in ſubſtance, that it would occaſion 


thouſands of attiſans, then employed in the follow 
—— as grinders, -poliſhers, ' ſcallopers, file- Heaters, 
ſilverers, frame- makers, carverss ildets, © and gold- 


deaters, to be out of employment; but, notwithſtanding 
ſuch remonſtrances, the bill paſſed into a la; whereby -- 
it was enacted, That there ſhould be paid upon all crown, 


plate, and flint glaſs, imported into Great, Britain, an ad- 


ditional duty- of 84. for every pound weight; and 2 d. 


per pound upon all green or other glaſs imported, and ſo 


in proportion for a greater or leſs-quatitity * -alſo upon all 
the additional duty of 28. pe, 
dozen; and upon bottles and flaſks containing more r 
leſs than a quart, 2 8. for every dozen quarts, be the” 


quart bottles and flaſks, 


quantity of bottles containing the ſame greater or leſſer ; 


all which duties were to be paid by the reſpective im- 
rters, over and above all other cuſtoms and duties. 


hat there ſhould be paid the additional duty of 9s. 4 d. 
for every hundred weight, upon all the materials, or me- 


tal, or other preparations whatſoever, by whatever name 
they then were or might be called, that ſhould thereafter 

be made uſe of in the making of crown, plate, flint; ang 
white glaſs, and after that rate for a. greater or leffer 


firſt ſigned by the proper officer of the cuſtoms, the _ - 


ſame, or the value thefeof, ſhould be forfeited; and 


. 


might be ſeized or recovered of the importer, or proprie · 


tor thereof. 


That theſe additional duties on importation ſhould be 


ing the ſame, ſhould forfeit 
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thereof," and fo in proportion for any greater or leſs - 
quantity 20 16. Jalan! 2 5 


hat ehe maſter of every ſhip which ſhould carry any 


crown,” plate, flint, or white glaſs, or common bottles, 
or other green glaſs, or glaſs of any denomination what- 
ſoever, to Ireland, ſhould take from the collector or 
comptroller of the port of Great Britain, where he ſhould 


lade ſuch glaſs, à duplicate of his contents in writing, 


under ſuch officers hand, of all the glaſs laden on board 


his veſſel, before he be permitted to fail ; which dupli- 
cate ſhould be given him without fee; and every maſter 
of, ſueh veſſel ſhould deliver ſuch duplicate upon oath to | 


ſoeyet ſhould ſo export or carry off the ſame out of Ire- - 
- land, evety gffender, for every ſuch offence ſhould for- 


118 xciſe, and Fund. 
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where they conveniently can. | 
Grass wort. See Kali, Mo 4 ng 
GLAZIER. A workman, who makes and fits panes and 

plates of glaſs, to the ſaſhes and window-trames of houſes, 


GLOBE, in geometry, à round or ſpherical bod 


GLoBE is more particularly uſed for an artificial ſphere o 


\ thereon; which are fold by the 


neſs 
4 ix 6 


pictures, and the like. 


| GrAziERS company ef London, was incorporated with that 


of glaſs-painters, by charter of the 13th of Charles J. 


dated the 6th of November 1637, by the appellation. of 
The maſter, wardens, and commonalty of the ok or 


2 


myſtery. of glaziers, and painters of glaſs, of the ty 
London; which is a fraternity conſiſting of a maſter, 2 
wardens, 21 aſſiſtants, and 91 liverymen, whoſe fine is 


3 . but their hall being conſumed in the great general 
conflagration in 1666, and the ſite converted to another 


uſe, they meetelſewhere to treat of their affairs, 


uſually called a ſpher# : but the texraqueous globe is more 
peculiarly ſo denominated, in a ge&raphical ſenſe ; con- 
liſting of land and water; whereof 1-4th of the ſurface 
only is land; the land being divided into the two great 
eaſtern and weſtern continents, beſides iſlands ; and the 
waters being divided into the three extenſive. oceans, 
called the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian otean, be- 
ſides lefler ſeas. See Continent, Ocean, and Sea. , 
metal, plaiſter, paper, or other matter; on whoſe: con- 
vex ſurface is drawn a map, or repreſentation, either. of 
the earth or heavens, with the ſeveral circles conceived 
mathematical inſtru- 
two kinds, the ce- 


ment- makers: theſe globes being 


jeſtial and terreſtrial; each of very conſiderable uſe; tbe 


one in aſtronomy, and the other in geography ; to per- 


form many of the operations thereof in an eaſy, ſenſible 
manner, ſo as to be conceived without any knowledge 
of the mathematical grounds of thoſe ats. The funda- 
mental parts, common to both globes, are an axis, re- 
preſenting that of the world; and a ſpherical ſhell, or 


cover, which makes the body of the globe, on whoſe 
external ſurface the repreſentation is drawn: but though 


globes are made of ſilver and braſs, thoſe commonly uſed 


are of plaiſter and paper. 


Ihe things common to both globes are either delineated on 


the ſurface, or added as appendages without it. Without 
the ſurface are, 1. The two poles, whereon the globe is 


turned, repreſenting thoſe of the world. 2. The brazen _ 


meridian, which is divided into degrees, and paſſes through acceſſary to ſuch illegal practices tliou every perſon 
the poles. 3. The wooden horizon, whoſe upper fide - offering ſuch gloves to ſale, forfeits the fame, with trebl 
_ repreſents the horizon, and is divided into feveral circles; 


the innermoſt whereof contains the twelve ſigns of the zo- 
diac, ſubdivided into their degrees; the next, the Julian; 


and the third, the Gregorian kalendar; and, without ſide 


braſs quadrant of altitude, divided into 90 degrees, to be 


faſtened on the meridian at the diſtance of go degrees 


from the horigon, 5. The hour: circles, divided into f buying ſuch gloves, upon conviction beforeany juſtice of 


twice twelve hours, and fitted on the meridian, round the 


poles, which N an index pointing to the hour; and a 
mariner's compaſs is ſometimes added to the bottom of 
- the frame, and ſometimes a ſemicirle of poſition. On 
the ſurface are delineated, 1. The equinoctial line, di- 
vided into 360 degrees, commencing from the vernal in- 
terſection; 2. The ecliptic, divided into twelve ſigns, and 
theſe ſubdivided into degrees; 3. The zodiac; 4. The 
two tropics; and, 5. The polar circles. But for an ex- 
planation of theſe technical terms, reference muſt be had 
to their reſpective. articles; and what elſe belongs to 


globes, either as to conſtruction, or deſcription, is diffe- 
rent, as the globe is either celeſtial or terreſtrial. 


The celeſtial globe is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe convex. 
ſurface the fixed ſtars are laid down, at propoxtionable 


diſtances, together with the principal circles of the ſphere ; 


tte uſe of it being to exhibit the phænomena of the mo- 


tions of the ſun and ſtats, in an eaſy and obvious manner; 


which, though ſomewhat inaccurate, is yet exact enough 
for the common, uſes of life, and may ſave the trouble of 


4 


trigonometrical calculation. 


ty of 


y, more 


f 


| tain, and ſold contrary to law, to the pr 
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perſon harbouring or concealing ſuch gloves, forfeits the 4 


they have been ſei 


GLOVER. A perſon whole trade confifts 1 making 6 
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face ate delineated the principal. places of dia oe fur. 
their proper ſitustions and diſtances, together 9 
circles imagined on the ſurſace of the terreſtial 1 2 
AY circumference of this globe is divided into 36 "More, 
or degrees, every degree containing 60 * 
miles; conſequently the globe is * — 
miles round ; and the diameter, or thickneſs of Tell 
third part of the circumference, or 7200 miles. * a 
uſe of this globe is to exhibit the ſeveral affection he 
phænomena of the different places of the earth, d 5 = 
on magnitude, or diſtance, in an eaſy, 6: pity 8 
without the trouble of trigonometrical calculation 2 
GLOBULAR Obart. See Globular Gbarr. 
GLOBULAR ſailing. See Great circle Calling. 
GLOSS. is. uſed, in matters of trade, for the lafre ar. 
filk, ſtuff, or the Ike. See-Luftre, ol 
GLOVE, © A habit, or coveridg, for the hand and wig 
_ uſed both for warmth, decency, and as | 4 
— weather. e { 4 b £4 TOR pow 
Globes are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpe& to comm. 
into leathern gloves, ſilk e 39 _ 
_ gloves, and 4 . N . 
here are al ves of velvet, ſattin, taff, 9 
ther gloves are made of ſhammy,, kid, —5 2 4 
and buff ſkins,” There are likewiſe perfumed ol. 


- 


3 
cotton 


; : | 0 , 
' waſhed, glazed, waxed gloves; white, black, — 


- other coloured gloves; ſingle, lined; topped, laced. fino! 
with gold, ſilver, filk, furs. and > 446" 5 . 
_ proverb, "That for a glove to be good, and well ande 
_ three kingdoms mult contribute to it; Spain to dieß le 
leather, France to cut it, and England to ſew it. But 
ol late the French ſeem to hahe approptiated the funden 
of the other two the gloves of the French manufacture: 
being now ſaid to have the advantage in point of drefins 
and ſewing, as much as of cutting. n bo 
| The ſhops of London are chiefly ſupplied with gloves om 
the country; of which the beſt are from Scotland. The © 
; iden in kid-ſkin ; but the duty makes them came -- 
Great quantities of French, and other foreign made gon, 
have of late been clandeſtinely brought into Great Bii- © 
jeſty's revenue, and to the exceeditig. great ditciment o 
the glovers, and all others concerned in\the'thanufatture- 1; 
ol gloves in this kingdom; which it ig-apprehended hath © * 
been inadvettently eneouraged by — not know ing. ot ©; 
not conſidering the penalties they incur, hy being any wa 


* 


the value, and the gloves may be ſeized by the perſon io 


whom they are offered : ever) perſon buying ſuch gots 


forfeits the ſame, with treble the value, and the gloves my 


be ſeized by the ſeller; and either buyer ot (eller may pro 
of all theſe, are drawn the points of the winds. 4. A "a 


cute the other, and the firſt proſecutor be acquitted : every 
ſame, with treble the value: every petſon receiving d, 


peace, on the oath of one witneſs," is able to-forfrit l. 
one half to the poor of the pariſh, and the-other half to the 
informer, or to ſuffer three months impriſonment. And 
whereas many ſuch gloves are ſold, under a pretence that 
ized and condemned at thecourt of cxcte- 

quer, and there legally ſold; it is neceſſary to inform tb 


— 


ſold in the court of exchequer, are ſtampod at the wag 
| houſe before they are delivered, wich an oval ſtamp be 


public, that all ſuch- gloyes as are really condemned and 


teen the letters G. R. in Which is 4 cromn, bot 


theſe words in capital letters, CU STO M-HO Usb 
and below it, 8 EIZ ED, z 4 mark to din 


tem as having been condemned and fakd in the fad cu 


and conſequently ſuch gloves, which ane not fo ſtamps), | 
cannot be legally bonght or ſold. © See eee 


loves; 2 loves are chiefly ſoldbyhaberdaſhes 10 | 
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| GLoveRs' company of London, was inet ted by ett 


patent, dated the th of September 1539, by the tide 1 
5 Ahe maſter, wardens,” and fellowſhip | - the compu 
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dens, 24 affiſtants, and 44 liverymen, whoſe fine is 51. 
but having no hall, they treat of their public buſineſs 


where they conveniently can, ; 
Grass wort. See Kali. 


GLAZIER. A workman, who ſongs and $18 


panes and 


plates of glaſs, to the ſaſhes and window-frames of houſes, 


pictures, and the like, 
GLAZIERS company of 


London, was incorporated with that 


of glaſs-painters, by charter of the 13th of Charles I. 


dated the 6th of November 1637, by the appellation 
The maſter, wardens, and commonalty of the art 


of 


or 


myſtery of glaziers, and painters of glaſs, of the city of 
London ; which is a fraternity conſiſting of a maſter, 2 
wardens, 21 aſſiſtants, and 91 liverymen, whoſe fine is 
31. but their hall being conſumed in the great general 
conflagration in 1666, and the {ite converted to another 


uſe, they meet elſewhere to treat of their affairs, 


GLOBE, in geometry, a round or ſpherical body, more 
uſually called a ſphere : but the terraqueous globe is more 
peculiarly ſo denominated, in a ge&graphical ſenſe ; con- 
liſting of land and water; whereof 1-4th of the ſurface 
only is land ; the land being divided into the two great 


eaſtern and weſtern continents, beſides iſlands ; and 


the 


waters being divided into the three extenſive oceans, 
called the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian ocean, be- 


ſides lefler ſeas. See Continent, Ocean, and Sea. 


GLoBE is more particularly uſed for an artificial ſphere of 
metal, plaiſter, paper, or other matter; on whoſe con- 
vex ſurface is drawn a map, or repreſentation, either of 
the earth or heavens, with the ſeveral circles conceived 
thereon; which are ſold by the mathematical inſtru— 
ment-makers: theſe globes being of two kinds, the ce- 
jeſtial and terreſtrial; each of very conſiderable uſe ; the 


one in aſtronomy, and the other in geography ; to 


Per- 


form many of the operations thereof in an eaſy, ſenfible 
manner, ſo as to be conceived without any knowledge 
of the mathematical grounds of thoſe ats. The funda- 
mental parts, common to both globes, are an axis, re- 
preſenting that of the world ; and a ſpherical ſhell, or 
cover, which makes the body of the globe, on whoſe 
external ſurface the repreſentation is drawn : but though 
globes are made of ſilver and braſs, thoſe commonly uſed 


are of plaiſter and paper. 


'T he things common to both globes are either delineated on 


the ſurface, or added as appendages without it. 


Without 


the ſurface are, 1. The two poles, whereon the globe is 


turned, repreſenting thoſe of the world. 2. The brazen 


meridian, which is divided into degrees, and paſſes through 


the poles. 


3. The wooden horizon, whoſe upper fide 


repreſents the horizon, and is divided into ſeveral circles; 
the innermoſt whereof contains the twelve ſigns of the zo- 
diac, ſubdivided into their degrees; the next, the Julian; 


and the third, the Gregorian kalendar ; and, without fide 


of all theſe, are drawn the points of the winds. 
braſs quadrant of altitude, divided into 90 degrees, 


4. A 
to be 


faſtened on the meridian at the diſtance of go degrees 


from the horizon. 


5. The hour-circles, divided into 
twice twelve hours, and fitted on the meridian, round the 


poles, which carry an index pointing to the hour; and a 


mariner's compaſs is ſometimes added to the bottom of 


the frame, and ſometimes a ſemicirle of poſition. 


On 


the ſurface are delineated, 1. The equinoctial line, di- 


vided into 360 degrees, commencing from the vernal in- 
terſection; 2. The ecliptic, divided into twelve ſigns, and 
theſe ſubdivided into degrees; 3. The zodiac; 4. The 
But for an ex- 
planation of theſe technical terms, reference mult be had 
to their reſpective articles; and what elſe belongs to 
globes, either as to conſtruction, or deſcription, is diffe- 


two tropics; and, 5. The polar circles. 


rent, as the globe is either celeſtial or terreſtrial, 


The ce/tial globe is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe convex 
ſurface the fixed ſtars are laid down, at proportionable 
diſtances, together with the principal circles of the ſphere ; 
the uſe of it being to exhibit the phenomena of the mo- 
tions of the ſun and ſtars, in an eaſy and obvious manner; 

which, though ſomewhat inaccurate, is yet exact enough 
for the common uſes of life, and may fave the trouble of 


trigonometrical calculation. 


GL O 


There are, beſides the commonalty, a maſter, 2 war- The terreſtrial globe is alſo an artificial ſphere, on 


face are delineated the principal places 4 apr ſur. 
5 In 


their proper ſituations. and diſtances f | 
circles imagined on the ſurface of . 2 * we 
The circumference of this globe is divided into : A. a ts 
or degrees, every degree containing 60 __ © Parts 
miles; conſequently the globe is 21,600 — apical 
miles round; and the diameter, or thickneſs of 1 
third part of the circumference, or 7200 miles 8. 
uſe of this globe is to exhibit the ſeveral affect. "The 
phenomena of the different places of the earth "es _ 
on magnitude, or diſtance, in an eaſy, eee cM, 
without the trouble of trigonometrical calculation 88 
GLOBULAR Chart. See Globular Chart. a 
GLOBULAR ſailing. See Great circle Sailing. 
GLOSS is uſed, in matters of trade, for the luſt; 
ſilk, ſtuff, or the like, See Lu/tre. RNA 
GLOVE. A habit, or covering, for the hand and 
uſed both for warmth, decency, and as a ſhelter 
the weather. | 5 | 
Gloves are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to 
into leathern gloves, {ilk gloves, thread glo 
gloves, and worſted gloves. | 
There are alſo gloves of velvet, ſattin, taffety, &c. le 
ther gloves are made of ſhammy, kid, lamb, doe. * 
and buff ſkins. There are likewiſe perfumed . 
waſhed, glazed, waxed gloves; white, black, ſnuff ag? 
other coloured gloves ; ſingle, lined, topped, laced, fi ed 
with gold, ſilver, ſilk, fur, and other things. * 72 
proverb, That for a glove to be good, and well nude 
three kingdoms muſt contribute to it; Spain to dreſs the 
leather, France to cut it, and England to few it, But 
of late the French ſeem to have appropriated the funQion; 
of the other two; the gloves of the French manufaQure; 
being now ſaid to have the advantage in point of dreflino 
and ſewing, as much as of cutting. 6 
The ſhops of London are chiefly ſupplied with gloves from 
the country ; of which the beſt are from Scotland, The 
w_ excel in kid-ſkin ; but the duty makes them cum 
ear. #1. 3 
Great quantities of French, and other foreign made glows, 
have of late been clandeſtinely brought into Great Bil- 
tain, and ſold contrary to law, to the prejudice of his Ma- 
jeſty's revenue, and to the exceeding great detriment of 
the glovers, and all others concerned in the manufacture 
of gloves in this kingdom; which it is-apprehended hath 
been inadvertently encouraged by perſons not knowing, ot 
not conſidering the penalties they incur, by being any way 
acceſſary to ſuch illegal practices; though every perſon 
offering ſuch gloves to ſale, forfeits the ſame, with treble 
the value, and the gloves may be ſeized by the perſon to 
whom they are offered: every perſon buying ſuch glors 
forfeits the ſame, with treble the value, and the gloves may 
be ſeized by the ſeller; and either buyer or ſeller may proſe- 
cute the other, and the firſt proſecutor be acquitted: every 
- perſon harbouring or concealing ſuch gloves, forfeits the 
ſame, with treble the value: every perſon receiving oſ 
buying ſuch gloves, upon conviction before any juſtice f 
peace, on the oath of one witneſs,” is liable to forfeit 20 
one half to the poor of the pariſh, and the other half to the 
informer, or to ſuffer three months impriſonment. And 
whereas many ſuch gloves are ſold, under a pretence that 
they have been ſeized and condemned at the court of eiche 
quer, and there legally ſold ; it is neceſſary to inform the | 
public, that all ſuch gloves as are really condemned and 
ſold in the court of exchequer, are ſtamped at the cuſlan- 
houſe before they are delivered, with an oval ſtamp by 
tween the letters G. R. in which is à crown, aboit 
theſe words in capital letters, CU.S TO M-HO U Sh 
and below it, SEIZED, as a mark to diſtingull 
them as having been condemned and ſold in the ſaid coun) 
and conſequently ſuch gloves, which are not ſo fat 
cannot be legally bought or ſold. See Mama | 
GLOVER. A perſon whole trade conſiſts in making f 
gloves; but gloves are chiefly ſold by haberdaſhers 3 
z millinert in Londoty, I ona 
GLOVERs company of London, was incorporated 255 
patent, dated the 5th of September 1638, by he 10 
"Lhe maſter, wardens, and fellowſhip ol the enn 


wriſt, 
from 


commerce, 
ves, cotton 


GOA 
7 | ity of London; who ate governed by a 
al yo edn and 30 aſſiſtants, with a livery of 


glo 


175 members; their fine upon their admiſſion is 5 1. 135. 


4, and they have a hall in Beech-lane, wherein they 
manage their affairs. 


. "Juten. A viſcid, tenacious matter, ſerving as a 
Ge or connect ſeveral things together, a 
divers kinds of glues made uſe of in the different arts 
> the common glue, glove-glue, and parchment-glue 3 
the two laſt are more properly called age. EB 
The common, or ſtrong glue, is a commodity u 1 y 
numerous kinds of artificers; as joiners, cabinet-makers, 
caſe- makers, hatters, bookbinders, and others; the 12 
ſumption whereof is very conſiderable: but the be ; is 
that made in England, in ſquare pieces, of a rud 7 
brown colour; and Flanders glue is held the next after 
the Engliſh. 


the better is the glue made of its hide, 
they uſe whole ſkins for this purpoſe, thoſe being applied 
to better uſe ; but they make uſe of the ſhavings, parings, 
or ſcraps thereof; ſometimes they make it of the ſeet, 
ſinews, and nerves, of beaſtse. | + 
That made of whole ſkins is the beſt, and that of ſinews, 
Kc. the worſt: hence chiefly ariſes the difference of 


- glues 3 for as Engliſh tanners generally make the glue 
themſelves, they are not ſparing of the parings of the 
| ſkins, which they never ſell: whereas, in France, the 
glue-makers being a peculiar kind of manufacturers, and 
having no parings but what they buy, make uſe chiefly 
of ſinews, feet, &c. FEY Yd” ; 
The beſt glue is that which is oldeſt : the ſureſt teſt of 


water; if it ſwell conſiderably without melting, and, 


lent. . | 3 | 
Ih GLvue, is a ſort of the glue made of a nervous and mu- 
cilaginous parts of a large fiſh, found chiefly in the Ruſ- 
ian ſeas. 7 TS; I 
'Theſe parts being boiled, bear a near reſemblance to that 
viſcid matter found on the ſkins of cod-faſh : when boiled 


paper, and form it into cakes ; in which tate it is ſent to 
England,” 7 72 - RD TS: 3 pe 
Fiſh glue is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, and ſeveral 
other arts ; where it is better known under the names of 
iſing glaſs, and ichthyocolla. . See Ichthyocolla. 

GLYCYRRHIZA... See Liquorice. | * 

GNOMON, in aftronomy, denotes an inſtrument, or ap- 
paratus, for meaſuring the meridian altitudes and declina- 
tions of the ſun and ſtar s. aſs 5 
Thoſe converſant in obſervations prefer the gnomon, by 


drants; both as more accurate, eaſier made, and more 
. ealily applied. See Quadrant. 75 | 


tions. Ulugh Beigh, King of Parthia, uſed a gnomon, 


church, in the year 1655. 


. of Decap, or Viſiapour, the capital of the Portugueſe ſet- 
Fl tlements in India, See India. „ 
4 GOAT. An animal ſe well known as to need no deſerip- 
ed, tion, 7 ey pl be OY wg te 


moſt beautiful of thoſe called common goats; and the 


9 


- 


* glues, and the advantage of the Engliſh and Flemiſn 


Glue is made of the ſkins of all kinds of beaſts ; as oxen, 
d others. The older the beaſt is, 
come Are. OY Indeed it is rare 


goodneſs, is to lay a piece to ſteep three or four days in 


when taken out, reſume its antient dryneſs, it is excel- 


| ſome called the aſtronomical gnomon, to the ſmaller qua- 


Accordingly, both antients and moderns have made uſe 
of gnomons for the making of their conſiderable obſerva» _ 


in the year 1437, which was 180 Roman feet high: that 
erected by Ignatius Dantes, in the church of St. Petro- 
nius at Bologna, in the year 1576, was 67 feet highgß; 
and M. Caflini erected another 20 feet high in the ſame 


GOA. A great city and ſea port of the Hither India, in 


Aſia, ſituated in 73 deg. 20 min. of E. lon, and 15 deg. 
20 min, of N. lat. on the Malabar cn, f the Kingdom 


The goats of Barbary, and the Indies, are eſteemed the 


. 
7 


6 05 


trade belonging to it, which are its ſkin, its tallow, and 
its hair, ; 
The ſkin ſerves for Morocco leather, and ſometimes for 
parchment, by which the real chamoiſis is frequent!y 
counterfeited. Its tallow may be uſed for candles, a: 
alſo by curriers for the dreſſing of their leather; and its 
hair for the manufacture of ſeveral ſtuffs, ſuch as cam- 
blets, pluſhes, and others; as alſo for making of pe- 
tukes. | | 
The greater part of goats-hair met with in Europe, is brought 
from the Levant. The Engliſh, Dutch, and French 
trade conſiderably in it; and the Flemmings, particularly 
thoſe of Bruſſels, employ great quintities of it for the 
making of camblets, which undoubtedly are the moſt 
beautiful in Europe. e 
The ſpun-goat hair of Angora is moſt in eſteem; though 
that of Beibazar is much more white, becauſe ſoaped on 
the ſpot, to give it that white luſtre which otherwiſe gives 
no augmentation to its quality. | 
There is not a merchandiſe more difficult to be known 
than ſpun goat+hair, either upon account of its different 
qualities or price ; that of Angora being at leaft of twelve 
ſorts, and that of Beibazar of ſeven or eight; which al- 
ways augment in fineneſs and price, from the coarſeſt to 
the fineſt. See Hair. | | 
GOBELINS. A celebrated manufactory, eſtabliſhed at Pa- 


ris, in the Fauxburg St. Marcel, for the making of ta- 


pedſtry, and other furniture, for the uſe of the crown. Sce 
Tapeſtry. | #46 
The houſe where this manufacture is carried on, was built 
by two brothers, Giles and John Gobelins, both excel- 
lent dyers, and the firſt who brought to Paris the ſecret 
of dying that beautiful ſcarlet colour ſtill known by their 
name, as well as the little river Bievre, on whoſe banks 
they fixed their dye-houſe, and which is now known by 
no other name than that of the river of the Gobelins: 
though, before the year 1667, it was called Gotelin's 
ally, and then changed its name into that of Hotel Royal 


des Gobelins, in conſequence of an edict of Lewis XIV. ; 


Monſieur: Colbert having re-eſtabliſhed, and with new 
magnificence enriched and completed the King's palaces, 
particularly the Louvre and Tuilleries, began to think of 


| d making furniture ſuitable to the grandeur of thoſe build- 
to the conſiſtence of a gelly, they ſpread it on a leaf of 


ings. With this view he called together all the ableſt 


workmen in the ſeveral arts and manufactures throughout 


the kingdom; particularly painters, tapeſtry-makers, 
ſculptors, goldſmiths, and eboniſts, by ſplendid offers, 


penſions, and privileges : he alſo called others from fo- 


reign nations; and, to render the intended eſtabliſhment 
more firm and durable, brought the King to purchaſe the 
Gobelins for them to work in; and drew up a ſyſtem of 
laws, or policy, in ſeventeen articles. 5 
By theſe it was provided, that the new manufactor 
ſhould be under the adminiſtration of the ſuperintendant 
of arts, and the King's buildings: that the ordinary maſ- 


ters thereof ſhould take cogniſance of all actions, or pro- 
ceſſes, brought againſt any of the perſons in the ſaid ma- 
nufactory, their ſervants, and dependants; and that no 
other tapeſtry-work ſhould be imported from any other 


country. 


The Gobelins has ever ſince remained the firſt manufac- 


King's palaces, and à ſeries of the principal sctions of 


** 
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dition of the arts and manufactures of France, is in a 
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4;O0ESMON, or Gem. A kind of ſea-herb, otherwiſe 


ww 


called varech. See [arech. 

A port-town of the United Provinces, capital of 
the iſland of S. Beveland, in the province of Zealand, fi- 
nated in 3 deg. 45 min, of E. lon. and 51 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. 10 miles E, of Middleburg, and 13 miles W. 
of Bergen-op-Zoom. 5 


OLD. A yellow metal; the heavieſt, pureſt, moſt due- 


tile, and ſhining, and on thoſe accounts the moſt va- 
iuable of all metals. See Metal. " | 
T'he chemiſts call gold fol, the ſun, to denote its pre-emi- 
nence over other metals, which are called by the names 
of the planets: its ſymbol or character is O, which in 
their hieroglyphical way of writing denotes perfection, 
{implicity, and ſolidity. | | 

'T'he weight of gold is to that of water, as 19636 to 1000. 
A cubic inch of pure gold, weighs 12 oz. 2 dr. 52 gr. 
and the cubic inch of ſilver 6 oz. 5 dr. 28 gr. the pound 
weight, or 120z. Troy, of gold, being divided into 24 
caracts. 

The value of gold is to that of ſilver, as 14 to 1; but 


antiently it was only as 12 to 1. Indeed this proportion 


varies, as gold is more or leſs plentiful : for Suetonius re- 
lates, that Cæſar brought ſuch a quantity of gold to 
Rome, that the pound of gold was only worth ſeven pounds 
and a half of filver. Standard gold is worth 441. 10s. 


ſterling the pound weight; ſtandard filver is worth 3 J. 


the pound, or 5 8. the ounce, See Coin, and Money. 
The firſt characteriſtic, or property of gold, is, that it is 
the heavieſt of all bodies: ſo that whoever would make 
gold, muſt be able to add to the weight of other mat- 
ters, and make them equiponderate with gold. 

In every maſs of matter, therefore, heavier than mer- 
cury, there muſt of neceſſity be a ſhare of gold; there 
being no body in nature of intermediate gravity, that is, 
no body whoſe gravity is to that of gold, more than 14 to 
19. See Mercury. 

Its ſecond character is, that of all known bodies it is the 
moſt ductile and malleable; and of all bodies its parts 
have the greateſt degree of attraction, or cohere with 
the greateſt force. Gold-beaters and wire-drawers fur- 
niſh proofs of this property; for they reduce gold into 
leaves, or lamella, inconceivably thin, yet without 


leaving the leaſt aperture or chaſm viſible to the beſt mi- 


croſcope, or even pervious to the light, 

This tenacity, or cohefive force of gold, depends altoge- 
ther on its being free from ſulphur ; for mix but a ſingle 
grain of common ſulphur with one thouſand times the 
weight of gold, and the maſs ceaſes to be malleable, See 


Sulphur, | 


The third character of gold is its fixedneſs in the fire; 
in which it exceeds all other bodies. This property ſeems 
to reſult from the homogeneity and equality of its parts, 


which equally aid and ſupport each other, and have equal 
pores or interſtices through which the fiery corpuſcles find 
an eaſy paſſage. The Prince of Mirandola, Mr. Boyle, 
and other chemiſts, furniſh divers experiments to illuſ- 


trate this wonderful fixity; for, after laying a quantity 


of gold two months in the intenſeſt heat imaginable, it is 
taken out without any diminution of weight. 

Its fourth character is, not to be diſſoluble by any men- 
ſtruum in nature, except aqua regia and mercury. The 


baſis of aqua regia is ſea-ſalt, which is the only known 


ſalt that has any effect on gold; but this ſalt has its ef- 
fe, in what form or manner ſoever applied, whether 
as a fluid or a ſolid, in ſubſtance or in ſpirit. | 

The fifth character is, that it readily and ſpontaneouſly, 


as by ſome magnetic virtue, attracts and abſorbs mercury. 


It may be added, that as ſoon as the mercury enters the 
gold, the metal becomes ſoft, like a paſte. | 

The ſixth character is, that it withſtands the violence 
both of lead and antimony ; that is, being fuſed in the 
coppel along with either of thoſe matters, it does not 
diflipate, and fly off with them in fume, but remains 
fixed and unchanged. All other metals, except gold, and 
ſilver melted with lead, periſh with it, and evaporate by 
fire; and in antimony, all other metals, except gold, 
even ſilver itſelf, undergo the ſame fate. Thus, if a maſs, 


conſiſting of gold, ſilver, ſtones, and copper, be fuſed 


days aſſure us, that in 1502 there were others found 
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together with antimony, the ſeveral matters 1... 
parated, and all but the gold riſes to the *. 
of a ſcoria, and is blown off with bellows; but 5 form 
remains behind, much purified, as having loſt 1s gold 


Ome ſes 


terogeneous parts along with the othe : 1 
antimony is uſed as the teſt of 244. "Ws and hence 
The ſeventh character is, that of all bodies it is th 
pleſt, the primary elements being here exce ted, 1 
ſimple is meant, that whoſe minuteſt part has al the g 
ſical properties of the whole maſs. Thus, if ; . 
gold be diſſolved in aqua regia, and a ſingle dro ** 1 
ſolution be taken, a quantity of gold may be Fa be 
therefrom, which ſhall only be the millionth part * Ivey 
grain, and yet have all the characters of gold; + 5 
grain of gold is fuſed with a large maſs of flver we 
mixed together, ſo that the gold becomes equally li 10 a 
through the whole maſs, there will be found in mo 
particle of the maſs a particle of perfect gold. er 
ingly, diſſolve any part of the mixture in aqua fortis * 
a quantity of gold will precipitate to the bottom . 
ing the ſame proportion to the grain, that the part i. 
ſolved did to the whole maſs; on which principle de & 
the art of aſſaying. See A/ay. 8 7 8 


All the known parts of the earth afford this preci 
tal, though with a deal of difference in 2 prong 


and abundance. Europe, ſo fertile in oth 

comes ſhort of all-other quarters in gold, le 
niſhes the moſt, particularly the mines of Peru and Chil | 
That of Aſia is eſteemed the fineſt, particularly that of 
Menaricabo in the Eaſt Indies: though the Spaniards af. 
firm, that they get gold out of ſome of their Peruvian 
mines 23 caracts fine before it is purified ; and the gold 
of Axima, on the coaſt of Africa, is found from 22 ta 
2.3 caracts. ; | 


* 


Glauber, an eminent chemiſt, holds that there is not 


any ſand, or ſtone, but gold may be procured from 
lime- ſtone only excepted : the misfortune is, that the ex- 
pence of ſeparating it much ſurmounts the profits, 

Gold is chiefly found in mines: though there is ſome 
alſo found in the ſand, and mud of rivers and torrents, 
particularly in Guinea; which laſt is in form of a fine 
duſt, and called gold-duſt. Glauber ſays, that there is 


a third ſort of gold, ſcarce found any where but in the 


drains of the mountains of Chili; which is ſeparated from 
the earth by waſhing; whence the places where it is 
found, or ſeparated, are called lavaderos. '  - 

This earth is uſually reddiſh, and very fine; at about ſx 
feet deep, it is mixed with grains of large duſt ; and 
from hence commences the ſtratum, or bed of gold. 
Between are banks of ſoft blueiſh ſtone, mixed with yel- 
low threads, which yet are not gold, but only pyrites, 
or marcaſite of. gold. When the miners have diſcovered 
any of this earth, they endeavour to bring rivulets to it, 


which in thoſe mountains are very frequent; in order, by 
force thereof, to tear off the upper earth, and lay the 


ſtratum bare. This they forward by digging with ſpades; 
and, as ſoon as the golden earth is uncovered, they turn 
off the water; when they dig up the ſoil by force of arm; 


and, loading it on mules, carry it to the lavaderos, ot 


a ſort of baſons of water; where the earth undergoing 


divers repeated lotions, in different waters, the carthy 


and impure part is all ſeparated and carried oft by 
the ſtream, and the gold left at bottom. This me- 
thod of getting gold is immenſely gainful; the expences 
being but trifling, compared with thoſe accruing in the 
common way, by machines, fire, and quickſilyer. The 
richeſt of theſe lavaderos, is that of De I'Eſtancia del Rey 
12 leagues from the Conception, a port of the South ſea- 
But Thuringia, and ſome other places about the Rhine, 
are the only places in Europe where gold is got in this 
manner. | | B ; | 
The gold of mines is of two kinds; the one in {mall 
pieces, or grains, of various forms and weights. Ot 
this ſort, among the ſpecimens ſent by Columbus 1 


$ 


Spain, to let them ſce the richneſs of his diſcovery, A 


were ſome of 18 oz. weight; and the relations © : 


32 lb. weight. . 
The other kind of gold is dug up in ſtoney glebes, whi . 


JI bee . 
AS * * 
3 + oo 
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Ty” call the mineral, or ore of gold. Theſe 
9 . various colours, and uſually 150 or 160 
0 m deep. Along with the gold they uſually contain 
—_ other mineral matter, as antimony, vitriol, ſulphur, 
N or ſilver, particularly the laſt; without ſome 
o which it is ſcarce ever found. ' | 
Ange of ſeparating gold. They firſt break the metai- 
line fone with iron mallets,, pretty ſmall ; OE Cy it 
© the mills, where it is ground into a very fine pow * 
and laſtly paſs it through ſeveral braſs-wire ſieves, one at- 
ter another, the laſt as fine as any filk ſieve. 
The powder, thus prepared, is laid in wooden wt 85 
with a proper quantity of mercury and water, an there 
left to knead and ſaturate in the ſun and air for twice 
21 hours. After this the water, with the recrementitious 
earth, is drove out of the tub by means of other hot waters 
poured thereon. This done, there remains nothing but 
a maſs of mercury, with all the gold that was in the ore. 
The mercury is ſeparated from it by diſtillation in large 
alembics. The gold, in this ſtate, is called virgin go d; 
23 well as that found in the ſand of the rivers, or that 
in grains in the mines, in regard none of them have paſſed 
the fire. After this, they uſually fuſe it in crucibles, and 
caſt it into plates or ingots. $470 
Manner of refining gold. There are three principal man- 
ners of refining gold ; the firſt with antimony, the ſecond 
with ſublimate, and the third with aqua fortis. See Re- 


ning. Eo 5 
Beſides theſe three, there are other methods of refining 
gold; particularly that called cupellation, which is per- 
formed with lead and aſhes; and that called cementa- 
tion, by means of a compoſition of brick-duſt, common 
falt, ſal ammoniac, ſal gemma, and urine. 8 
The aſſaying of gold is performed with the touchſtone, 
but more ſecurely by fire, See Afſaying. _ | 
By the ſtatute of the 15th of Charles II. it was enacted, 
'That it ſhould be lawful to export out of any port of 
England or Wales, in which there is a cuſtomer or col- 
lector, or out of Berwick, all foreign coin, or bullion, 
of gold or ſilver, firſt making entry thereof in the cuſtom- 
houſe, without paying duty. See Bullion. | 


And, by the ſtatute of the 1ſt of William and Mary, it 


was alſo enacted, That all the gold and filver that ſhould 


be extracted by the art of melting and refining of metals, 


and otherwiſe improving of them and their ores, ſhould 
be employed for no other uſe but the increaſe of monies ; 


and the place for the diſpoſal thereof ſhould be their Ma- 


jeſties mint within the Tower of London, where they 
were to receive the full value for their gold and filver 
ſo extracted. See Coinage. | | 


When gold and ſilver aſſumed the character and form of 


money, both theſe metals had affixed to them a diſtin 
and determinate value: and though, in former ages, the 
proportion between gold and ſilver was ſo ſettled, that 


everpounce of gold was nearly equivalent to 12 of ſilver ; 
yet afterwards, when America was diſcovered, gold 
quickly came to be in ſo great eſteem, that the ounce was 


reckoned nearly equal in value to 15 ounces of ſilver. 


This, we muſt certainly be convinced, could be owing 
to nothing, but that the filver mines at that time yielded 


great quantities of ore. But as this regulation was founded 
merely on the greater or leſſer ſcarcity of one of theſe 


two metals, the preſent proportion of 1 ounce to 1 5, does 


not ſeem altogether ſo well adjuſted as might be wiſhed ; 


becauſe, conſidering the preſent ſcarcity of ſilver, which 
is wing to the vaſt ſums of that coin catried to the Eaſt 
Indies, the prevailing cuſtom lately introduced, of work- 


ing ſuch great quantities of ſilver into plate, and to the 
failing of the mines, which yield it not now in ſuch plenty 


as they did at firſt, the price of gold ſeems to be raiſed 


too high; and it were to be wiſhed it might gradually be 


brought back to its juſt proportion. 


And becauſe the equality between gold aud ſilyer being 1 
once exactly adjuſted, according to this proportion, all 
other inferior ſorts of money, reduced to the ſame ſtan- 


” 


dard, would be ſubjected to the ſame rule: therefore, 


by bringing down the price of gold te, © + juſt compara- 
tive value, many inconveniencics would be avoided"; for 


dis moſt evident, that it is not poſſible to neglect this 
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proportion, but the certain and ſudden loſs of the one or 

other of the two ſpecies will be the conſequence ; fince it 

is plain, that either raiſed in the extrinſic value, the other 

wi be converted into plate, or carried out of the king- 
om. 

Moreover, whether the diſproportion ſuppoſed to be in- 

troduced into the ſyſtem of money affect the gold or ſil- 


ver coin, in either caſe the wer, will ſuffer alike : to 


avoid which theſe two metals 


ould be regulated in their 
proportion, according to that ſyſtem which ought to ſerve 
as a conſtant and univerſal rule to all, and is the general 
practice of the kingdoms of Europe; that is, to fix un- 
alterably the proportion between gold and ſilver, taking 
the meaſure thereof with reſpect to more or leſs from the 
moſt conſiderable parts of Europe; and indeed ſeveral 
kingdoms have already taken thoſe proper methods to pre- 
vent the ſcarcity of ſilver. | 

In Europe the principal gold mines are at Chremnitz 
and ſome other places, in Hungary ; the former of which 
has been worked go years, being ſeveral miles long, 
and 160 fathoms deep. | 

In Aſia, the chief places where gold is found in any quan- 
tities, are Achem, the capital city of Sumatra; which is 


uſed as a commodity, inſtead of money or coin; it being 


the chief return of goods carried thither for ſale: Pegu, 
from whence it is brought, and ſold to the merchants of 


Achem : Cochinchina, China, and Japan; but the Chi- 


neſe ſell it for ſilver : the Philippine iſlands, particularly 
near Manilla; and the iſland of Borneo, where they ſift 


it out of the ſands of the rivers, in ſearching for diamonds. 


In Africa, the principal gold mines are along the coaſt of 
Guinea ; which are very rich and numerous. See Guinea. 


In America, the chief mines of gold are in the ſouth part 


All gold and filver is properly a commodity, particularly 


of Peru, near the frontiers of Chili; where the gold- 
miners pay only 1-20th part to the King; though the 
ſilver-miners pay 1-5th, becauſe the adventure of the 
former is much more precarious than the latter. But the 
richeſt of theſe gold mines are in Brazil, and belong to 
the King of Portugal. See Portugal, and Spain. 


in Holland : for as all bills of exchange above ſuch a ſum 
are payable in bank, where the ſpecie is ſuppoſed to lie, 


to anſwer the whale demand; and there is money of a 


baſe alloy, with which all ſmall ſums are payable, and 
the neceſſaries for human life bought, as alſo moſt of the 


commodities bought and ſold ; therefore people make it 


a trade to buy gold and filver, and keep it for a market; 


ſo that it has ſeldom any determinate price. 


to England, where, in three years time, there have been 
coined at the Tower of London 23,719 lb. 9 oz. of gold 

the value of which in tale was 1,055,5281. 178. 6d, ex- 
cluſive of what gold was re-exported to China, and 


Burniſhel GoLo, is that ſmoothened, or poliſhed with a 


Upon the whole; the importation of gold and filver is 


no longer an advantage to Great Britain, unleſs ſhe can 
have an over-ballance in the general trade of the world 
to anſwer it ; and, notwithſtanding all laws that can be 
made, if the Britiſh nation owes a ballance in its general 
trade, the gold and filver of the nation muſt go to pay 
the ballance : ſo that it ſignifies nothing to import it in 
foreign ſpecie, if ſhe muſt pay for it in her own coin to 


the man who will run the riſk of her laws; for, in 
Spain and Portugal, it is death by the law to ſhip off gold 


or ſilver ; and yet they are daily exported, particularly 


other countries. | 


ſteel inſtrument, called a burniſher, if it be wrought gold, 


by 


ing in water. 


* 


or gilding on metal; or with a wolf's tooth, if it be gild- 


old Coin, or Species of GoLD. See Coin. 
Cloth of Gol p. See Cloth. © 


of 24 caracts; 


quarter of a caract. Gold of 22 carats has one part of 
ſilver, and another of co 


a part, that is, a 24th of each. See Caradt, and Alloy. 


Fine or pure GOLD, is that purged by fire of all its impuri- 


ties, and all alloy. The moderns frequently call it gold 
ks in reality, there is no ſuch thing as 
gold ſo very pure; and there is always wanting at leaſt a 


that of 23 carats has half 


_ Bouteroue maintains, that the electrum of the antients 


was gold of 19 * or four parts gold, and a fifth ſil- 


ver. 
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ver, From an ordinance of King John of Franee, it ap- 
pears that the gold then ſtruck at Paris was of g3 carats ; 
and yet it is added, that it was the beſt and fineſt gold 
then known on earth. In England, at this time, the 
ſtandard: of crown gold is 22 caracds. | "at 
Gorp Lace. See La ð 2 4 TS 
Leaf GoLD, or Beaten Gol, is gold beaten with a ham - 
mer into exceeding thin leaves. rags 
It is prodigious to ſee. the fineneſs they will thus reduce a 
body of gold to; it being computed that an ounce. may 
be beaten into 160 leaves, each three inches ſquare z in 
which Rate it takes up more than 159,099 times its for- 
mer ſpace, Ed 15 n 
This gold they beat on a block of marble, commonly 
black marble, about a foot ſquare, and uſually raiſed three 
| fcet high. | They make uſe of three ſorts of hammers, 
formed like mallets, of poliſhed iron: the firſt, which 
weighs three or four pounds, ſerves to chaſe, or drive; the 
ſccond, of. eleven or twelve pounds, to cloſe; and the 
third, which weighs fourteen or fiſteen pounds, to ſtretch 
and finiſh. | 5 OE 
They alſo make uſe of four moulds, of different ſizes; two 
of vellom, the ſmalleſt whereof conſiſts of 40 or 50 
leaves, and the larger of 200; the other two, conſiſting 
each of 500 leaves, are made of bullocks guts, well 
ſcoured and prepared. | | | 
The leaves thus finiſhed, they take them out of the 
mould, and diſpoſe them in little paper-books, prepared 
with red bole, for the gold to {tick to; each book ordi- 
narily containing 25 gold leaves. : | 
There are two ſizes of theſe books; 25 leaves of the 
ſmalleſt only weighs 5 or 6 grains, and the ſame number 
of the largeſt 9 or 10 grains. Be ö 
It muſt be obſerved, that gold is beaten more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the kind or. quality of the work it is intended 
for: that for the gold-wire drawers to gild their ingots 
with, is much thicker than that for gilding the frames of 
pictures. See Gilaing. e | | 
1illien of GoLD, is à phraſe uſed to ſignify a million of 
crowns. See Crown, 11 | . 
Golp Maney. See Money, Tap | 
Moſaic Gol p, is gold applied in pannels on a proper ground, 
diſtributed into ſquares, lozenges, and other compart- 
ments; part whereof is ſhadowed to raiſe or heighten 
the reſt, See Meare, 7 pr" 1 
S bell GoLD is that uſed by the illuminers, and to write gold 
letters. It is made of the parings of leaf gold, and even 
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of the leaves themſelves, reduced into an impalpable _ 


powder, by grinding on a marble, with honey. After 
leaving it to infuſe for ſome time in aqua fortis, they put 
it in ſheils, where it ſticks: to uſe it, they dilute it with 
gum water, or {oap- water. . TOW Te 
Tun , GOLD, is a kind of money of accompt, uſed by the 
Dutch, and in ſome other countries, containing 100,000 
florins. See Hiorin. WE, LDL wats 
A hundred pounds ſterling of or in gold, is found to weigh 
2 lb. 10 0z. the ſame ſum in filver weighs 26 lb. 4 oz. 
twenty-two pence, in copper farthings and halfpence, 
weigh 1 lb. avoirdupoiſe. . 6 Fes 
A tun of gold, at 41. the ounce, amounts to 96,0001. 
a tun of filver, at 5 s. 2d. to the ounce, to 6200 l. a 
pound weight of ſterling gold, is worth 481. an ounce 
is worth 41. the penny-weight 48. one grain 2 d. a pound 
weight of ſterling ſilver amounts to 31. 2 8. an ounce is 
worth 5s. 2 d. the penny-weight 3 d. and ſomething 
more, one grain a halfpenny. . FR 
Virgin GOLD, is gold juſt as it is taken out of the mines, be- 
ſeore it has undergone any action or preparation by fire. 
Such is the gold duſt, and that got by lotion in the lava- 
deros in Chili. It is added, that there are maſſes or lumps: 
of pure gold found in the mines, particularly thoſe. of 
Hungary. Accordingly, in the Emperor's collection, are 
ſtill preſerved ſeveral plates of gold ſaid to be thus found. 
Virgin gold is ſometimes very pale, and ſo ſoft that it may 
be moulded into any figure with the hand. It even takes 
an impreſſion from a ſeal, like the ſofteſt Wax. To har - 
„ alſo to heighten its colour, they mix emery 
With it. A . WE 5.61 
GoLp Wire is a cylindrical ingot of ſilver, ſuperficially + 


_ uſed as it is without ſpinning, in certain fi 


GoLD,. in medicine and chemiſtry, The chemiſts Make ſe. 


GOLD-BEATER, is 2 perſon who makes leaf gold, by 


GOLD. FINDER, is a perſon who purchaſes the ſweepings 


GOLDSMITH, or Silverſmith, is 
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gilt, or covered with gold, at the fire. 3 
drawn berechen through a great | it. bot lit wre 
holes, of a wire-drawing iron, each leſs than the 8 

till it is ſometimes no bigger than a bair of the h ** 

It may be obſeryed, that before the wire is reduced to thi 

exceſſive fineneſs, it is dran through above 1 40 d hy this 

holes; and that each time they draw it, it is rubbed fre. 
over with nem War, both to facilitate its paſſage, anden 
prevent the ſilver's appearing through. 9 and ta 
It is amazing to what degree of fineneſs the gold is her 
drawn; and yet it ſtill Keeps firm together, and wee 
ſhews the leaſt ſigus of the ſilver underneath it A * 
/ 67 05 ett ok dee 
Gold wire flatted, is the former flatted bet 
lers of poliſhed ſteel, to fit it to be ſpun on 


ween two rol. 
lilk, or to be 


"A uffs, ] 
and embroideries. | 2» laces, 


veral preparations of gold for medicinal uſes ; 
mercuries, and tinctures of gold; but it is a point 
well agreed on, whether gold has 
whereby it may be of uſe in medicine. 
Notwithſtanding the ſmall number of experiments wheres 
the medicinal efficacy of gold is founded, the alchymift 
will have it contain the radical balm of life, for the re. 
trieving of health and youth, and the removal of all dil. 
eaſes. Gold, according to them, contains a ſulphur 
friendly to nature, like that of the ſun, which animates 
the whole univerſe: and on this principle they have 
formed a thouſand: airy projects for an univerſal remedy. 
rr. 5 5 a 
In effect, it is probable the Arabs and alchymiſts were 
only brought to attribute all theſe virtues to gold, from 
their perceiving certain qualities therein, which they ſup- 
poſed it muſt communicate to other bodies. Thus, gold 
being commonly ſaid to be incapable! of being deſtroyed, 
it is hence concluded to be proper to preſerye animal mat- 
ters, and defend them from putrefaction; which is juſt 
as reaſonable as ſome phyſicians” preſcribing the blood of 
an aſs's ear as an appeaſing remedy, by reaſon the aſs is a 
very peaceable anima. 


as ſalts, 
| not yet 
way r eal property 


purifying gold, and heating it when in thin plates, before 
he begins to hammer it, which is done between leaves 
made of gut, called gold: beaters leg. 


of goldſmiths ſhops, and refiners aſhes, or the rubbiſh 
wherein plate is ſuppoſed to have been melted. Theſe 
aſhes or duſt are waſhed with water from their impuri- 
ties as much as poſlible ; then put in à veſſel, into which 
quickſilver is poured, and, by conſtantly ſtirring it about, 
the mercury attracts whatever metal is in the duſt. 
When they think the quickſilver has done its office, it is 
taken out and waſhed, and then diſtilled from the other 
metals which remain at bottom: theſe are melted toge- 
ther in a lump, and carried to the refiner, who knows 
how to ſeparate them. There are but few maſters in 
this way, who take no apprentices, and uſe common k- 
bourers t do their Worin. 

| 2 perſon employed i 
making all manner of utenſils in thoſe rich metals, either 
for ornament or uſe, His work is either performed in 
the mould, or beat into figure by the hammer, or other 
engine. All works that have any ſort of ſculpture, or 
raiſed figures of any ſort; are caſt in moulds, and after- 
wards poliſhed and finiſhed. Plates or diſhes of ſilver are 
beat out from thin flat plates: but tankards, and other 
veſſels of that kind, are formed of thin plates ſoldered to- 
gether; and their mouldings are beat not caſt. 
The goldſmiths of London employ ſeveral diſtin} work: 
men, almoſt as many as there are-atticles in their ſhops 3 
for in this city there are hands that excel in every branch: 
and are conſtantly employed in their o¹n Way, wWhie 
gives them an advantage over other nations "who ene 
the ſame hands in every branch of their trade. 3. 
goldſmiths of London are | generally. banker. . 


Banfer. 


Guldſmiths, and manufadturers in gold and ſhueg, T 


goldſmiths of London were incorporated by 


* 


King Ed- 
Word 
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| in th r 132), by the name of The war- 
_ 1 ofthe fey of goldſmiths of the 
de 55 0 London ; which was confirmed by Richard IT. 
i * ear 1394; and King Edward IV. in the year 
oy 6 5 only confirmed the aforeſaid grants, but like - 
2 * aſtituted the ſociety a body politic and corporate, 
8 erpetual ſucceſſion, and a common ſea), for tran- 
wh” * company's buſineſs ; and, by this grant, K. Ed- 
1 üwefted the corporation with a privilege of inſpect- 
by trying, and regulating all gold and ſilver wares, not 
— in the city of London, but likewiſe in all other parts 
of he kingdom; with a power to puniſh all offenders 
concerned in working adulterated gold or filver, and a 
privilege of making by-laws for their better „ err 
This company is governed by a prime, and three other 
wardens, with 98 aſſiſtants, and a livery of 198 mem- 
bers, whoſe fine on admiſſion is 201, They have on 
magnificent hall in Foſter-lane, to manage their affairs 
in with a very great eſtate ; out of which, according ” 
the directions of the ſeveral benefactors, upwards © 

1000 l. is annually paid to charitable uſes. _ 5 
In the year 1405, a conteſt happened in the city of Lon- 
don, between the companies of goldſmiths and cutlers, 
concerning certain privileges challenged by the former, 
of inſpecting all the gold and ſilver work made by the 


latter; which, being {tcenuouſly oppoſed by the cutlers, 


the goldſmiths to apply to parliament, to have 
| es that reſpect aſcertained : wherefore the mat- 
ter in diſpute was referred by the King to the Mayor of 
London; who having carefully examined into the affair, 
made his report, that the cutlers had a right of working 
in gold and ſilver ; yet all ſuch things as were by them 
made, were to be aſſayed by the goldſmiths, according 
to their antient immunities. Tabs : 
In the year 1629, the appearance of goldmiths ſhops in 
the ſouth row of Cheapſide was ſingularly beautiful, and 
oreatly ornamental to the Engliſh metropolis ; for theſe 
ſhops, in a continued courſe, extended from the old 
change to Bucklerſbury, excluſive of four ſhops only of 


other traders in all that ſpace, which occaſioned the privy 


council to make the following order. Foraſmuch as 


« his Majeſty hath received information of the unſeem- 


&« lineſs and deformity appearing in pray e by reaſon 
< that divers men of mean trades have ſhops among the 


„ goldſmiths, which diſorder it is his Majeſty's expreſs 


© pleaſure to have reformed ; whereas, by occaſion that 
&© Sir Heneage Finch, knight, and ſome aldermen, did 
this day attend the board upon other buſineſs, and there 
« was the ſame time mention made alſo of the aforeſaid 
« deformity z it was thereupon thought fit, and accord - 
© ingly ordered, that the two Lord Chief Juſtices, with 
e ſuch other judges as they ſhould think meet to call unto 


<< them, ſhould conſider what ſtatutes or laws there were 


© to inforce the goldſmiths to plant themſelves for the uſe 


c of their trade in Cheapſide and Lombard-ftreet, and 
& the parts adjacent, and thereupon return certificate to 


“the board in writing, with all convenient expedition 
„of which order the ſaid Lord Chief Juſtices were 


„thereby prayed and required to take notice, and to 


«© perform the ſame accordingly.” 


However, this order has been ſo far neglected, that at 


this time ſome of the principal goldſmiths of London are 
_ remotely ſcattered in ſeveral parts of the city; where they 


ſeem to have incorporated the buſineſs of a banker with 


the profeſſion of a goldſmith. 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of William III. it was enacted, 
That the cities of York, Exeter, Briſtol, Cheſter, and 
Norwich, where the mints were then lately erected, 
ſhould be appointed for the aſſaying and marking of 
wrought plate. That in every one of thoſe cities, the gold- 
ſmiths, ſilverſmiths, and plate-workers, who ſhould be free- 
men of, and inhabiting within the ſaid cities, and havin 

lerved an apprenticeſhip to the trade of a goldſmith, ſilver- 
ſmith, and plate- worker, ſhould be incorporated a company 


of ſuch city, and ſhould be called the company of goldſmiths 


of ſuch city; which company ſhould be enabled annually to 


chuſe two wardens, who ſhould continue one year; and 


if any of the wardens ſhould die, or remove out of ſuch 


city, the company ſhould within one month chuſe ano- 
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ther in his room. That no goldſmith, ſilverſmith, or 
plate-worker, in the ſaid cities, ſhould make any manu- 
facture of ſilver leſs in fineneſs than the ſtandard which 
ſhould be appointed by law, nor ſhould put to ſale or ex- 
change any plate of ſilver until ſuch plate ſhould be marked 
with the worker's mark, to be expreſſed by the two firſt 


letters of his ſurname, and alſo with the lion's head eraſed, - 
and the figure of Britannia, and with the arms of ſuch of 


the cities aforeſaid wherein ſuch plate ſhould be aſſayed, 
and alſo with a variable mark or letter in Roman character, 
which ſhould be annually changed upon the election of 
new wardens, to denote the year; upon pain that all ſuch 
filver-plate, except ſuch things as, by reaſon of their ſmall- 
neſs are not capable of receiving a touch, ſhould be for- 
feited, or the value thereof; one moiety to the King, and 
the other to ſuch as ſhould ſue for the ſame. That there 
ſhould be an able man, experienced in aſſaying of gold 
and ſilver, elected by the company of goldſmiths in each 
of the ſaid cities, for whom it ſhould be lawful to detain 
8 gr. from every pound troy of ſilver he ſhould aſſay, 
4 gr. whereof ſhould be put into the box of diet, and the 
other 4 gr. ſhould be allowed him towards his waſte and 


ſpillings. That the boxes, wherein the diet of plate tried 


by the aſſayer is put, ſhould be locked up with three locks, 
and the keys ſhould be kept by the wardens and aſſayers; 
which boxes ſhould be at the charge of each company 
conveyed annually, if required by the Lord Chancellor, to 
his Majeſty's royal mint at the T'ower of London, and the 
diet therein contained ſhould be tried as the pix of the 
coin is tried; and if in any of the ſaid diets there ſhould 
be found any deceit, ſuch company ſhould forfeit 501. to 
be recovered as aforeſaid againſt ſuch company, or any 
member thereof in his private capacity, to be diſpoſed of 
as aforeſaid ; and if any plate ſhould be touched, marked, 
or allowed for good by the aflayers, and in the ſame there 
ſhould be found any deceit, ſuch aſſayer ſhould forfeit 


double the value of the plate as aforeſaid. ; 


That every perſon that ſhould be a goldſmith, ſilverſmith, 


or plate-worker, and ſhould inhabit in any of the cities, 


or in any other place where an aſſayer ſhould not be ap- 


pointed, before he takes upon him to exerciſe any of the 
ſaid trades, ſhould enter his name, mark, and place of 


abode, with the wardens of ſuch company of that cit 

where an aſſayer is appointed; which ſhould be done by 
the wardens without fee ; and if any ſuch perſon ſhould 
not enter his name, and mark, and place of abode, or 


ſhould ſtrike any other mark, ſuch perſon ſhould forfeit 
double the value of the plate ſo marked, to be recovered 


and diſpoſed as aforeſaid. pn 
That every goldſmith, ſilverſmith, and plate-worker, in- 


habiting in any place where an aſſayer ſhould not be ap- 
pointed, ſhould firſt fix his mark upon all his plate, ex- 
cept ſuch things as, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs, are not 
capable of receiving the touch, and ſhould then ſend the 


ſame to ſome place where an aſſayer ſhould be appointed, 
and the ſame ſhould be there affayed ; and if it ſhould be 


found to be of the fineneſs of ſtandard, it ſhould be 


marked by the aſſayer, and he ſhould be paid by the 
owners of ſuch plate a ſum not exceeding 6d, for every 


pound troy ; and if any ſuch goldſmith ſhould work any 


ſilver plate leſs in fineneſs than the ſtandard, or ſhould 
put to ſale or exchange any ſilver plate, unleſs it be ſuch 
things as, in reſpect of their ſmallneſs, are not capable of 
receiving a touch, before ſuch plateſhould be aſſayed and 
marked, every ſuch perſon ſhould forfeit the plate or the 
value thereof as aforeſaid. 70 

By the ſtatute of the 12th of George II. it was enacted, 


That no goldſmith, or other perſon making or dealing in 
gold or ſilver wares, in any part of England, ſhould make 
any gold plate, or manufacture of gold, leſs in fineneſs than 
22 caracts of fine gold in every pound troy ; nor any fil- 


ver plate, &c. leſs in fineneſs than 11 oz. 2 dwt. of fine 
ſilver in every pound troy ; nor ſell, exchange, expoſe to 


. ſale, or export any gold plate, &c. leſs in fineneſs than 22 
- carats, &c. nor any ſilver plate, &c. leſs in fineneſs that 
11 oz. 2 dwt. &c. upon pain that every ſuch perſon ſhould 

forfeit for every ſuch offence 10 l. and, for default of pay- 

ment, the offender ſhould be commited by the court in 
which judgment ſhould be given thereon, to the houſe of 


5 E correction, 
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correction, there to be kept to hard labour for any time 
not exceeding ſix months, or until payment be made of 
the ſaid forfeiture, | 
That nothing in this act ſhould extend to any jewellers 
works, of any gold or ſilver wherein any jewels or other 
ſtones were ſet, other than mourning-rings, nor to any 
Jointed night ear-rings of gold, or ſprings of lockets. 
That if any ſhopkeeper, or ather perſon dealing in gold 
or ſilver wares, not being the maker, ſhould happen'to 
export, ſell, or expoſe to ſale, any gold or filver wares 
worſe than the reſpective ſtandards, and ſhould diſcover 
the maker or perſon of whom he bought ſuch coarſe 
gold or ſilver wares; ſuch ſhopkeeper ihould be exempted 
from any penalty for exporting, &c. ſuch coarſe gold or 
filver wares, and from any proſecution for the ſame. 
That no goldſmith, &c. making or dealing in any gold or 
filver wares, ſhould fell any gold or filver plate, until 
ſuch manufacture of gold or filver, being of the ſtandard 
aforeſaid, ſhould be marked with the mark of the maker, 
which ſhould be the firſt letters of his chriſtian and ſur- 
name, and with theſe marks of the company of goldſmiths 
in London; the leopard's head, the lion paſſant, and a 
diſtinct variable mark or letter, to denote the year in 
which ſuch plate ſhould be made; or with the mark of 
the maker, and the marks appointed to be uſed by the 
aſſayers at York, Exeter, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich, 
or Newcaſtle upon "Tyne, or plate of the ſame ſtandard, 
with the mark of the worker, which ſhould be the firſt 
letter of his chriſtian and ſurname as aforeſaid, and with 
theſe marks of the ſaid company ; the lion's head eraſed, 
the figure of a woman, commonly called Britannia, and 
the ſaid mark or letter, to denote the year as aforeſaid ; or 
with the maik of the worker, and the marks of one of 
the ſaid cities or towns; upon pain that every ſuch gold- 
ſmith, &c. ſhould forfeit the fum of 101. and, for de- 
fault of payment, ſhould be committed by the court in 
which judgment ſhould be given thereon, to the houſe 
of correction, to be kept to hard labour, not- exceeding 
fix months, or until payment of the ſaid forfeiture. 
That this act ſhould not extend to oblige any of the fol- 
lowing wares of gold or filver to be ſtamped by any of 
the companies of goldſmiths, that is to ſay, rings, collets 
for rings, or other jewels, chains, necklace-beads, loc- 


kets, hollow or raiſed buttons, fleeve-buttons, thimbles, 


coral ſockets and bells, pipe-lighters, cranes for bottles, very 
ſmall book-claſps, any ſtock of garter, claſps jointed, very 
ſmall nutmeg-graters, rims of ſnuff-boxes, whereof tops 
or bottoms are made of ſtone, fliding-pencils, toothpick- 
caſes, tweezer-caſes, pencil caſes, needle-cafes, any 
philligree-work, any ſorts of tippings or ſwages, or ſtone 
or ivory caſes, any mounts, ſcrews, or ſtoppers, to ſtone 
or glaſs bottles or phials; any ſmall or flight ornaments. 
put to amber or other eggs or urns ; any wrought ſeals 
with cornelian, or other ſtones ſet therein, or any gold or 


ſilver veſſel ſo richly carved or chaſed, or ſet with jewels 


or other ſtones, as not to admit of an aſſay to be taken 
of, or a mark ſtruck thereon, without damaging the 
ſame, or ſuch other things as, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs 
thereof, are not capable of receiving the marks before 
mentioned, and not weighing 10 dwt. of gold or ſilver 
each. | : | I org 
That if any goldſmith, &c. ſhould counterfeit any of the 
Ramps of the ſaid company in London, or any of the 
ſtamps to be uſed in the places aforeſaid, or ſhould caſt 
any mark to reſemble any impreſſion to be made with a 
ſtamp by the ſaid company, or by the wardens or aſſayers 
at any of the places aforeſaid ;_ or ſhould mark with an 
ſuch counterfeit ſtamp any wrought plate of gold or fil- 
ver, or any wares of braſs, or other baſe metal, ſilvered 
or gilt over, and reſembling gold or filver ; or ſhould re- 
move from one piece of wrought plate to another, or to 
any veſſel of ſuch baſe metal as aforeſaid, any impreſſion 
made with any ſtamp of the ſaid company, or of the aſ- 
ſayers at any of the places aforeſaid ; or ſhould knowingly 
Lell or export any manufacture of gold or ſilver, with any 
ſuch counterfeit impreſſion thereon, or any impreſſion ſo 
removed as aforeſaid ; every ſuch perſon ſhould forfeit 
1001. and, for default of payment, ſhould be committed 
to the houſe of correction, to be kept to hard labour for 


That every manufaQurer of gold or ſilver 
| make any gold or ſilver plate, by this ag 


dens or aſſay ers, at the cities or places aforeſaid 


parcel of plate, and the number of each ſp 


in the aſſay- offices, in order to check any accoun 


chargeable with the duty; and, for every defau 
manufacturer of gold or ſilver, and for 


the ſaid company, and of ſuch warden and aſſayer touch. 


payment, ſhould be committed to the houſe of correct 


any time not exceeding two years, 


the ſaid forfeiture. * until payment of 


5 who ſhould 
marked by the ſaid company of goldſmiths ; 8 "oy 
1 


with every parcel of ſuch gold or ſilver, - ould ſend 


fice of the ſaid company, or to the ſaid other allay-of. 
ſayers, a memorandum in writing, 


wardens or af. 


containing. 
the month and year, the Chriſtian ang fur wy of 
maker, and place of his abode, all the ſpecies in = 
ecies, with the 


total weight of ſuch parcel ; which memorandum ſhoy1q 


be entered by ſome officer of the ſaid co | 

{aid wardens or aſſayers, in ſome of thei? 0 0 g , tro 
afterwards filed; and the warden of the ſaid 8 0 
or ſuch warden or aſſayer who ſhould enter and 3, 
memorandums, ſhould monthly deliver on oath into * 
exciſe- office, all the memorandums by them received go 
true copies thereof; and the commiſſi Ig 


co N oners of exciſe might 
monthly, or oftener, appoint any perſon to inſpect the books 


t of plate 
It of ſuch 
fuch officer of 


ing the premiſſes, he ſhould forfeit 51. and, for want of 


orrection, 
to be kept to hard labour for three months, or until nav. 


ment of the ſaid forteiture. | bye 
Tvat no debenture ſhould be granted, nor any draw- 
back allowed on exportation of plate or manufactures of 
ſiiver out of the Kingdom, in caſe the ſame was made 
ſeven years before entering the ſame for exportation, 

That the ſaid wardens and commonalty, or ſuch perſons 


as the court of aſſiſtants ſhould appoint, might demand of 


every perſon bringing to the allay-office, belonging to the 


ſaid company, any parcel of wrought plate to be aſſayel 
and marked, ſuch prices as they ſhould think fit, ſo as the 
ſame did not exceed the ſeveral and reſpective prices 
following; for aſſaying and marking gold watch caſes or 
boxes, 10 d. a piece; for gold ſnuff-boxes, 15 d. a piece; 
for every other piece of wrought gold, weighing 30 
oz. or under, 28. 6 d. for each piece of wrought gold, 
weighing above 30 oz. to 50 oz. 38. 9 d. and fo in pro · 
portion for greater parcels. | | | 
But if any piece of wrought plate ſhould be brought tobe 


| aſſayed, which, according to the rates above limited, 


ſhould not amount to 15 d. there ſhould be paid for aſ- 


ſaying and marking ſuch piece of wrought gold a reward 


not exceeding 15 d. 


That the ſaid wardens and commonalty, &c. might de- 
mand of every perſon bringing to the ſaid aflay-office, any 
piece of large ſilver, weighing 4 lb. weight troy or le, 
for aſſaying and marking every ſuch piece, a ſum noc 


exceeding 5 d. and for every piece of ſuch plate weighing 


above 4 Ib. troy, there ſhould be detained a diet not ei- 
- ceeding 10 gr. per pound troy ; and that the ſaid wardens 


and commonalty, &c. might demand for aſſaying ard 
marking the ſeveral ſmall wares of ſilver following; fot 


every ſword-hilt 5 d. for every ſnuff box 33 d. for every 


watch-caſe or watch-box 24 d. for every Knife or fork 
haft 12d. for every pair of buckles 04d. for every pail 


of tea-tongs 12 d. for every dozen of tea-ſpoons, of tes, 
ſtainers, 34 d. for belt-buckles, belt-locks, Tunners, and 


pendants, 23 d. a piece; for every orange- ſtrainer, or 5 
meg · grater, 14d. for every dram- cup 070. for every do- 


Zen of ſeals 34 d. for every pair of claſps o; d. and for 


every dozen of buttons 3; d. 


Hut if any piece of ſilver ſhould be brought to the ſaid 
office to be aſſay ed, which, according to the reſpective 
rates before limited, ſhould amount to the ſum of 5d. then 


there ſhould be paid for aſſaying and marking the ſame 3 
ſum not exceeding 5 d. . 4 
That if any perſon ſhould refuſe to pay ſuch prices 2 p 
by this act required to be paid for-the purpoſes afore - , 
then any warden of the ſaid company might refuſe r ry 
or mark all or any of the plate of ſuch perſon ſo negle 


ing, until ſuch prices ſhould be paid, | 


WiC), 


That the aſſayers at York, Exeter, Briſtol, Cheſter, wht 
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ich ewcaſtle upon Tyne, might demand the like 
n and = kite wrought plate of gold or 
5 as the company of goldſmiths in London, and 
‚ ht refuſe to aſſay or mark plate for default of payment. 
That in caſe the ſaid prices thereby allowed for the aſſay- 
ing and marking plate, ſhould raiſe more money than 
ſaduld be ſuſſicient to defray the expences of the reſpective 
aſſuy-offices, che overplus ſhould be applied in proſecuting 
offenders againſt the ſaid act; and if ſuch proſecutions 
ſhould not require the whole overplus, if any, the ſaid 

:ices ſhould afterwards be leſſened in proportion by the 
{1id reſpective companies of goldſmiths; and they ought 


to take ſo much leſs for aſſaying and marking wrought 


ate for the future, as would anſwer the purpoſes afore- 
ſaid only, without bringing any profit to the ſaid com- 
anies. 


That the aſſay- office of the companies of goldſmiths in 


London ſhouſd be kept open for taking in plate, from ſe · 
ven of the clock in the morning till nine the ſame morn- 
ing, every working-day or hall-day; and the weigher 
ſhould take in the ſame, with the memorandums directed 


to be ſent therewith ; and ſhould weigh and take an ac- 
count thereof, before the ſame be aſſayed, and afterwards 
weigh the plate back, and deliver the ſame to the owner, 


or his order; and when the common aſſayers of the ſaid 
company, or their aſſiſtants, or any aſſayer at the cities 
and places above mentioned, ſhould diſcover any parcel 
of plate to be a coarſer allay than the ſaid reſpective ſtan- 
dards, and ſhould ſo report the ſame, after three aſſays 
made thereof; any warden of the company of goldſmiths 
in London, or any warden of the company at any of the 
cities or places aforeſaid, might break and deface the 
ſane, at any time after three days, after the laſt aſſay 


made thereof, and not ſooner, unleſs the” perſon. who 


brought the ſame deſire it ſhould be broken, and deli- 
vered to him ſooner; and there ſhould nevertheleſs be 
paid for aſſaying of the ſame, ſuch rates as are before li- 


mited, as if ſuch plate ſhould have been really marked. 
That all perſons who ſhould make any gold or ſilver plate 


in England, ſhould firſt enter their new marks, names, 
and places ot abode, in the ſaid aſſay- office of the com · 
piny of goldſmiths in London, or in the aſſay-office at the 
cities and places aforeſaid ; which new marks ſhould be 
of a character different from their old marks; and their 


old marks ſhould be broken in the preſence of the aſ- 


ſayer, on pain of forfeiting 101. and the further ſum of 
10 l. for uſing any other mark; and, for default of pay- 
ment, ſhould be committed by the court to the houſe of 
correction, for any time not exceeding fix months, or 
until paymeat of the ſaid forfeitures. See Plate. 


GoLp and Silver [Tire-drawer, is a perſon who makes 


gold or ſilver wire, for ſpinning, for purle, making 
ſpangles, and other things, for the lace-man, who pays 


the drawers ſo much an ounce for their labour, and fur- 


u ſhes them with the plate. 


Gorp and Siiver IM ire- dratvers company of London, was in- 


corporated by letters-patent of the 21ſt of James I. the 


14th of June 1623, by the ſtyle of The governor, aſ- 


hitants, and commonalty : but being reincorporated by 
charier of the 5th-of William and Mary, the 16th of 


June 1693, the title was changed to that of The maſter, 


wardens, aſſiſtants, and commonalty of the art and my ſ- 
tery of drawing and flatting of gold and ſilver wire, and 


making and ſpinning gold and filver thread and ſtuffs in 


the city of London; which fraternity conſiſts of a maſter, 


2 wardens, and 18 aſſiſtants; but they have neither hall 
or livery, | | 


By the ſtatute of the 10th of Queen Anne, all perſons 
who ſhould draw gold or ſilver into big wire were ſub- 


jected to the laws of exciſe. 


And it was enaCted, That all perſons, by or for whom 
any wire ſhould be made, ſhould keep all the wire which 
ſhould not have been ſurveyed ſeparate from the wire 
Which had been ſurveyed, for 24 hours after the making 
the ſame, unleſs ſuch wire ſhould be ſooner ſurveyed by 
- officer, on pain to forfeit 101. wn | 

248 it any perſon, by, or from whom ſuch big wire 
Muld be made, 


able by this act, or any bars of ſilver prepared for making 
ED ENOTES 


ſhould fraudulently hide any wire charge · 
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the ſame, with intent to defraud her Majeſty, the offen- 
der ſhould forfeit 20 l. 
That all gilt and filver wire, and all bars for making 
ſuch wire, which ſhould be found in any private work- 
houſe, and all private utenſils for barring or drawing of 
ſuch wire, of which no notice ſhould be given, ſhould 
be forfeited, and the ſame, or the value thereof, might be 
ſeized and recovered by any officer of the ſaid duties for 
her Majeſty's uſe. 
That all gilt and filver wire, and all the materials and 
utenſils for the making of ſuch wire, in the cuſtody of 
any maker of wire, ſhould be liable to the debts and du- 
ties for gilt and filver wire owing by ſuch maker, and 
to all forfeitures incurred by ſuch perſon relating to the 
ſaid duties, 
By the ſtatute of the 10th of Queen Anne, gold or ſilver 
thread, lace, fringe, or other work made thereof, im- 
ported, are to be forfeited, and 1001. for every parcel. 
dee Lace. | 

GOLD Coaſ of Guinea, is ſituated between 2 deg. of E. 
and 4 deg. of W. lon. and in 5 deg. of N. lat. See Guinea. 

GoLDen Hand, an iſland ſituated in 79 deg. of W. lon. 
and 9 deg. of N. lat. at the mouth of the river or gulph 
of Darien, in the province of Terra Firma, in South 
America, where the Scots attempted to make a ſettlement 
in 1698; but finding it a barren ſpot of ground, they poſ- 
ſeſled themſelves of an iſthmus on the oppoſite ſhore, on 
the continent, in a good ſoil, and naturally ſo ftrong, 
that the Spaniards could not have diſpoſſeſſed them, if the 
Engliſh had not contributed to their misfortune, See 
Spaniſh America. 

GOLDEN Rule, in arithmetic, a rule or praxis of great 
uſe and extent in the art of numbers; whereby is found 
a fourth proportioned to three quantities given. 

GOLETTA. A fortreſs and iſland in Africa, ſituated in 
16 deg. of E. lon, and 36 deg. of N. lat. at the entrance 
of the bay of Tunis, and about 10 miles north of that 
city, taken by Charles V. when he attempted the ſiege of 
Tunis, and held by the Chriſtians ſeveral years after. 

GOLTSCHUT. A kind of money, or rather ſmall golden 
ingot, brought from China; being looked upon there more 
as a merchandiſe than current ſpecie. 'I he Dutch call it 
goltſchut : which, in their language, ſignifies a bar of 

_ gold, as having ſuch a figure; but other nations call them 
gold leaves. | 
As there are no gold or filver coins ſtruck throughout 


China and Tunquin, theſe two metals are cut into bits 


of ſeveral weights; thoſe of filver are called fac; and 
| thoſe of gold, or goltſchuts, are uſed in large payments, 

when the taels and copper-money are not ſufficient, 

There are two ſorts of them, ſome worth 1001. ſterling, 
and others weighing only the half, valued in proportion. 

When the Chineſe export them for the different parts of 

the Indies where they trade, the merchants with whom 
they treat, have them uſually cut in the middle; becauſe 

the Chineſe are ſuch cheats, that ſometimes above one 
third of copper or ſilver has been found in them. 


The Japaneſe have alſo goltſchuts, but of ſilver only, of 


different weights, and conſequently of different value. 
GOMBRON. The greateſt ſea- port town in Perſia, ſi- 
tuated in 55 deg. of E. lon, and 27 deg. 30 min. of N. 


lat. in the province of Fars, or Fariſtan, on the ſtraight, 


at the entrance of the gulph of Perſia, oppoſite to the iſle 
of Ormus, on the ruin whereof this town roſe ; and the 
Engliſh aſſiſting the Perſians in taking the iſle of Ormus 
from the Portugueſe, then one of the greateſt marts in the 
Eaſt, the government allowed the Engliſh ſome extraor- 


dinary privileges; as alſo half the cuſtoms of the port, and 


till very lately a great ſum in lieu of them. It ſtands 
about 30 miles N. E. of the Arabian coaſt, and about 
200 miles S. E. of Schiras. Beſides the native Per- 
lans, it is inhabited by Engliſh, Dutch, Portugueſe, 
Arabs, Jews, Armenians, Indians, Banians, and ſeveral 
other nations; of which the Armenians and Banians are 
much the greateſt traders. It is an unhealthful place, 


which occaſions moſt of the inhabitants to remove into 


the country during the hot ſeaſon, the winter being the time 
for traffic. The gains that are made by the Engliſh Eaſt 
India company, in carrying the merchandiſe of the Arme- 

| NE nians, 
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nians, Moors, Banians, and others, from Gombron to 
Surat, is one great branch of the company's profit. They 
ſeldom ſend a ſhip from Gombron to Surat but ſhe is as 
deep loaden as ſhe can ſwim with their effects, beſides 
paſſengers, and a vaſt quantity of treaſure on board, ſome- 
times of the value of two or three hundred thouſang 
pounds: but this factory is ſubordinate to the government 
of Bombay. See Perſia. 


GOMERA- One of the Canary iſlands, ſituated in 18 


deg. of W. lon. and 28 deg. of N, lat: Sec Canary 
iſlands. 

GOMORRA I/ands. See Comorra. 

GONDEZEL. A kind of ſpun cotton, of the middling 
ſort, and of no conſiderable vent. 

GONDOLA. A little flat boat, very long and narrow; of 
which the middle ſized ones are upwards of 30 feet long, 
and 4 broad ; always terminating at each end in a very 
ſharp point, which is raiſed perpendicularly the full height 
of a man. 

The addreſs of the Venetian gondoliers, in paſſing their 
narrow canals, is very remarkable. There are uſually 
two to each gondola, and they row by puſhing before 
them. The fore-man reſts his oar on the leſt- ſide of the 
gondola ; the hind-man is placed on the ſtern, that he 


may ſee the head over the tilt, or covering of the gon- 


dola, and reſts his oar, which is very long; on the right- 
ſide of the gondola. | | 

GONDOZOLETTIS, is a term, at Aleppo, for the fineſt 
ſpun cotton. 

 GONE- out-a-head. A ſea-term, ſpoken of one ſhip that 
out-ſails, or gets before the head of another under ſail, 

GOOD HOPE Cape. See Bon Eſperance. 

GOODS, in law, and particularly in the civil law, include 
all kinds of effects, -riches, lands, and poſſeſſions; of 

Which there are two kinds, moveable, and immoveable. 

Goops, particularly underſtood in a mercantile ſenſe, in- 
clude all ſaleable commodities, for importation, exporta- 


tion, and home-conſumption ; for the regulation of which 


the following laws have been enacted. 
Goods inwards, by the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th Charles 
II. brought from beyond the ſeas, may not be taken up, 
or laid on land, out of any veſſel, lighter, or boat, being 
not in leak or wreck, except fiſh taken by Britiſh, beſ- 
tials, and ſalt, but at lawful hours, and only upon ſuch 
open places, keys, or wharfs, as ſhall be appointed by his 
Majeſty's commiſſion out of the court of exchequer, 


without ſpecial ſufferance and leave from the officers of 
the cuſtoms, upon forfeiture thereof, or the value, and 


100 l. by the maſter : offenders not revealing their offence 
within one month, are to forfeit 100 l. 5 

Imported into the port of London, may be unladen or 
landed at any of the lawful keys between the Tower of 
London and London - bridge, and between ſun-riſing and 
ſun- ſetting, from the 10th day of September to the 10th 
day of March; and between the hours of ſix of the clock 
in the morning and fix in the evening, from the Toth day 


of March to the loth day of September, giving notice to 


the proper officers ; who, on refuſing to be preſent, are 
to forfeit for every default 5 l. 3 
If imported into other ports, they are not to be taken up, 
diſcharged, and laid on land, out of any ſhip, lighter, &c. 
being not in a leak or wreck, except fiſh taken by Britiſh, 
and falt, but only in the day-light, that is, from the 1ſt 
of March to the 3oth of September, between ſun-rifing 


and ſun-ſetting 3 and from the Zoth of September to the 
1ſt of March, between the hours of ſeven in the morning 


and four in the afternoon. 

_ Wharfingers, or their ſervants, landing, or knowingly 
ſuffering to be landed, any goods or merchandiſes, pro- 
hibited, or uncuſtomed, without the preſence of a proper 
officer, or at unlawful hours, except in the port of Hull, 
are to forfeit 100 l. | | 
By the 12th of Charles II. all goods of the growth, pro- 
duction, or manufacture of Muſcovy or Ruſſia, or of 
any of the dominions of the Emperor thereof, all maſts, 

timber, boards, ſalt, pitch, tar, roſin, hemp, flax, rai- 

ſins, figs, prunes, olive-oil, corn, or grain, ſugar, pot- 
aſhes, wine, vinegar, aqua vitæ or brandy, muſt be im- 
ported only in ſhips belonging to Great Britain or Ire- 


moſt uſually been firſt ſhipped for tran 


G. 0 0 


land, and currants, and all goods of the 
or manufacture of Turky i ſhips_Briti Wk 


product, 
ſuch ſhips as are of the built of the country who * þ 


ſaid goods are the growth production, o ereof the 
CCW 
ulually been fir ipped f. : f 

of Thip n ipped for tranſportation, on forfeiture 


If of the growth, production, or manufaQ 
Africa, or America, they may be imported * "Af, 
ſhips legally manned, or in ſhips belonging to®hix 1 
jeſty's plantations there, on forfeiture of ſhip and ood 0 
If of foreign growth, production, or manufacture * 5 
of Aſia, Africa, and America only, and not of n SY 
they may be ſhipped, and brought from no other cou "tn 
but that of their growth, production * 


c or 
or from ſuch ports where thoſe goods Gin We; 


ft | ſportati f 
Britiſh ſhips, or plantation-ſhipping legally navighted? h 


forfeiture of ſhip and goods, 


But not to extend to goods of the Streights 

ſeas, and Eaſt India goods, which_ may be r 
the uſual places of lading in Britiſh ſhips duly manned, 
though thoſe places be not the very places of their growth, 
except raw ſilk and mohair yarn of the product of A 3 
unleſs from thoſe ports in the Levant ſeas, which are 2 
within the Grand Signior's dominions. 8 
Nor, by the 14th vf George II. to goods of Perſia brought 
through Ruſſia by perſons free of the Ruſſia company 
Nor, by the 17th of Geo. II. to goods of the growth of the 
Spaniſh or Portugueſe plantations ; which may be brought 
by any perſons from Spain, Portugal, or weſtern 2 
commonly called Azores, or Madeira or Canary iſlands, 
reſpectively, in Britiſh ſhips, g 
Nor to bullion, nor to goods taken as prize by any ſhips 
belonging to Great Britain; nor to cochineal, nor in- 
dico; nor to ſpice by licence. 4 0 
By the 3d of George 1. lms inwards, of the product or 
manufacture of Jerſey, Guernfey, Alderney, and 2 | 


may, upon certificate from the governor, lieutenant, or 


deputy-governor, or commander in chief, and oath be- 
fore the magiſtrates of Jerſey and Guernſey, that they 
are of the growth, &c. of the faid iſlands, be imported 
into Great Britain duty free, except ſuch exciſe or other 
duties as are due upon the like goods of the product of 
Great Britain. | OD 

But goods of the product of any foreign country imported 


into thoſe iſlands, or foreign goods in part or fully manu- 
factured there, are, upon importation into Great Britain, 


liable to the ſame duties as if imported directly from the 


place of their product. =; 
Bulk may be broken in any lawful port, and cuſtom paid 


for no more gooJs than are entered and landed. 

By the 13th and 14th of Charles II. ſmall parcels of fine 
goods, or other goods found in cabbins, cheſts, trunks, 
or other ſmall package, or in any private place; and 
all other ſorts of goods for which the duties are not paid 
or ſecured within 20 days after the ſhip's entry, may be 
brought on ſhore by the officers of the cuſtoms, and ſe- 
cured in his Majeſty's ſtorehouſes till the duties be fatis- 
fied, unleſs the ſaid officers have a juſt cauſe to allow a 
longer time. a | 5 Th 
The officers may ſtay and remain on board till all the goods 
are delivered and diſcharged out of the ſaid ſhips. 
Goods inwards permitted to be taken up by bills at ſight 
or view, muſt be landed at the moſt convenient keys, and 
there, or in his Majeſty's ſtorehouſe of the port, be mea- 
ſured, weighed, and numbered by the officers ; who are 
to perfect the entry, and return the ſame under their 
hands, the next day, to the collector, &c. upon forfet- 
ture of 1001. | V 
By the 2d of George II. not reported, and found con- 
cealed on board any ſhip, without payment of duty, after 


clearing the ſhip by the proper officers, and diſcharg!"s 
the tideſmen or watchmen from their attendance, are for- 


feited, and 100 l. by the maſter. 
By the 1ſt of Elizabeth, no perſon, denizen, or _ | 

ger, may enter any goods inwards, or outwards, . 
name of any other perſon than the very owner, being 10 


ſold, bargained, or contracted for, to or with any per - 


or before the arrival of the goods in parts 

on forfeiture thereof, or their value; 

1 the offender to ſuffer impriſonment, and make fine 
thereof at the King's pleaſure. 3 

gth of George I. goods inwards, liable to duties, im- 

be into any port, place, or creek, of this realm, by way 


fore entry, 
1 the ſeas, up 


.- unſhipped, with intent to be laid on land 
Lee ce tie 5 duly paid, or lawfully tendered to 
_ ollector thereof, or his deputy, with the conſent 
- . reement of the comptroller and ſurveyor there, or 
od of them at leaſt, or agreed for in the cuſtom-houſe, 
By 228 Queen Anne, not only goods liable to du- 
1 unſhipped with intent to be laid on land before the 
laid duties are paid or ſecured, or prohibited goods im- 
ad e bene forfeited ; but likewiſe the boats, hoys, veſ- 
[ls horſes, and carriages, employed in removing them; 
4 the perſons aſſiſting, or otherwiſe concerned in the 
1 ſhipping of the ſaid goods, or to whoſe hands they ſhall 
ka er come, forfeit treble the value of the goods. 
By the th of George I. goods cuſtomable or prohibited, 
. by an officer in the cuſtody of any perſon being in a 
boat, &c. on the water, or coming directly from the wa- 
ter-fide, without the preſence of an officer, or found upon 
credible information in any houſe, &c. may be ſent to his 
Majeſty's warehouſe, till proof be made by oath, before 
a juſtice of the peace, Or other proper perſon, or other- 
wiſe, to the ſatisfaction of the commiſſioners in London, 
or of the principal officers in the out-ports, in order to 


be forthwith tranſmitted to the commiſſioners for their di- 


rections, of the payment of the duty, or that they were 
bought itt a lawful way of trade, or compounded for, or 
condemned in the court of exchequer. 5 

By the 11th of George I. goods inwards, prohibited or 
run-goods liable to cuſtoms, exciſe, or inland-duty, 
knowingly harboured or concealed, are forfeited, with 
| treble the value. : | cf 

By the 2d of Geo. II. goods clandeſtinely run or imported, 
knowingly received or bought, before legally condemned : 
the offenders, upon conviction, upon the oath or oaths 
of one or more credible witneſs or witneſſes, before one 
or more juſtice or juſtices of peace, are to forfeit 20 l. 
one half to the poor of the pariſh, and the other half to 
the informer, or to ſuffer three months impriſonment. 
Prohibited goods, or goods liable to duties, fraudulently 
and clandeſtinely imported, inſured to be delivered; 
the inſurers, their aiders, abetters, and aſſiſtants, and 
the perſons inſured or receiving the ſaid goods, are for 
every offence to forfeit 5001. each, beſides all other pe- 
nalties. | 5 

By the 11th of George I. prohibited, or goods actually 
run, or pretended to have been run, offered to ſale, are 
forfeited, with treble the value, and the package; and 
may be ſeized by the perſon to whom offered, or by any 


officer of the cuſtoms or exciſe: the goods to be ſecured 


in the next warehouſe of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or inland- 


duty, that they are particularly ſubject to; if within the 


bilis of mortality, within 24 hours, or in any other place, 
48 hours after ſeizure. | SR Ons 
Such goods bought, are forfeited, with treble the value, 


and the package ; and may be ſeized by the ſeller, or any 


officer of the cuſtoms or exciſe ; and muſt be ſecured in 
the like manner as ſuch goods offered to ſale. wm. 
By the 5th of George I. goods ſalved out of any ſtranded 


ſhips, except wrecked goods, or jetſham, flotſham; or 
lagan; after the charges of ſalvage, &c. are paid, are 
liable to the ſame duties, and intitled to the ſame draw- 


backs, as if regularly imported. en | 

By the 12th of George I. goods inwards brought into his 
Majeſty's ſtorehouſes for ſecurity of the duties, and re- 
maining there ſix months unentered, are to be ſold by the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, by public auCtion, 'or inch 


of candle ; the produce whereof is firſt to be applied to the 


payment of the freight, primage, and charges of ware- 
houſe-room, next the duties, and the overplus to be' paid 
to the proprietor, or his order. rn 
By the gth of George II. goods taken in at ſea by any 
hip or veſſel, or put out of any ſhip or veſſel within four 


leagues from the coaſt, without payment of the duty, 


Goo. 


unleſs in caſe of neceſſity, or other lawful reaſon, notice 
whereof muſt be given to the chief officer of the port 
where they firſt arrive, are forfeited ; and the maſter or 
perſon having charge of the veſſel into which they are 
taken, and alſo pf the veſſel out of which they are taken, 
and all perſons concerned, are to forfeit treble the value; 
and the veſſels into which the goods are unſhipped and 


taken in, are alſo forfeited, unleſs exceeding the burthen 
of 100 tons. | 


Goods outwards, by the 13th and 14th of Charles II. may 


not be laden, or put off from any key or wharf, into any 
veſſel, lighter, or boat, except fiſh taken by Britiſh, ſea- 


coal, ſtone, and beſtial, in order to be exported, but at 


lawful hours, and at ſuch open places, keys, or wharſs, 
as ſhall be appointed by his Majeſty's commiſſion out of 
the court of exchequer, without ſpecial ſufferance and 
leave from the officers of the cuſtoms ; upon forfeiture 
thereof, or the value, and 1001. by the maſter. 

The lawful hours for exportation, the ſame as for im. 
portation. | | 

If liable to duties, and ſhipped or put into any boat or vei- 
ſel, with intent to be exported, before the ſaid duties are 
duly paid, or lawfully tendered or agreed for in the cuſ- 
tomhouſe, are forfeited : ſo they are if ſhipped without a 
warrant, or without the preſence of a proper officer of 
the cuſtoms. | 

By the 13th and 14th of Charles II. goods liable to du- 
ties, ſhipped ſecretly, and before payment thereof, eſcap- 
ing the diſcovery of the officers, and exported to parts 
beyond the ſeas; the owner to forfeit double the value 


of ſuch goods, according to the book of rates, except for 
coals. 


_ Wharfingers, or their ſervants ſhipping off, or ſuffering 


to be water-born at or from their wharfs, &c. any goods 


or merchandiſes prohibited or uncuſtomed, without the 


preſence of a proper officer, or at unlawful hours, except 


the port of Hull; or goods paſſing by certificate, waſte- 


cocket, or otherwiſe, without the preſence of or notice 
given to one or more officers, are to forfeit 1001. 

Goods outwards taken in from the ſhore into any bark, 
hoy, lighter, &c. in order to be carried on board any 


| ſhip outward bound, without a warrant, and the preſence 
of one or more officers, ſuch bark, &c. is forfeited. 


By the 12th of Charles II. goods being the property of 


any merchant born denizen, taken by enemies or py- 


rates, or periſhed at ſea; upon due proof before the trea- 
ſury, or chief baron of the exchequer, and certificate 
thereof, to the collector of the port, goods of the like 
value in cuſtom may be ſhipped off duty free. 


By the 7th of George I. foreign goods having paid all du- 


ties at importation, may, upon due proof thereof, be ex- 
ported, after three years are elapſed, without payment of 
any ſubſidy outwards. oy LE” 


By the 2d of George Il. goods prohibited to be worn, and 


foreign goods, ſhipped for exportation, and afterwards 
unſhipped or relanded, unleſs in diſtreſs, or in the pre- 


ſence of an officer, are forfeited ; and the maſter per- 
mitting the ſame, forfeits the value thereof; and the per- 


| ſons to whoſe hands they ſhall come, knowing of the re- 
landing, are to forfeit double the value, unleſs they make 
diſcovery to the officers of the cuſtoms within ſix days. 
By the 12th of George I. goods whereon there is a draw- 


back, bounty, or premium, or goods prohibited to be 


uſed here, or pepper, after entry, and before or after 
ſhipping, the officers of the cuſtoms may open, and 


ſtrictly examine any bale, truſs, cheſt, or other package, 
to ſee if they are right entered. 


If found to be right entered, the ſame muſt be repacked 


at the officer's charge, which the commiſſioners. of the 
cuſtoms are to allow, if they think it reaſonable. 


But if found to be leſs in quantity or value than expreſſed 
in the exporter's endorſement upon his entry, or entered 


under a wrong denomination, whereby the King would 


have been defrauded, are forfeited, with the benefit of 


the drawback or bounty, and the value thereof. 
By the 8th of George I. goods coaſtwiſe inwards, 


| goods imported into, and entered at any port of Meat 
Brieain, afterwards carried to any other port, muſt be ac- 


companied with a certificate under the - cuſtomer's ſeal, 
N OED "© Such F „ Sy | mentioning 
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Praobibited Goops, are ſuch as ar 


Fe mans 


mentioning the natural colour,” length, and value, if they 
are meaſurable goods; or the natural weight, content, or 
value, if they are goods uſed to be weighed or valued ; 
which certificate muſt be delivered to the cuſtomer, that 
he may examine whether the goods agree therewith, 
Tf diſcharged or unpacked before the certificate be deli- 
vered, and without the preſence of an officer, ſuch goods, 
or their value, are forfeited. 
By the 2d of George II. no goods coming into any one 
port of Great Britain from any other, may be unſhipped 
before the coaſt-cocket, tranſire, let-paſs, or certificate, 
be delivered to the cuſtomer, or collector and comptrol- 
ler, and their warrant or ſufferance granted for the land- 
ing, upon forfeiture of the value of the goods by the 
maſter, knowing and conſenting thereto. | 
Foreign goods, taken in at ſea, or out of any ſhip or veſ- 
ſel, by any coaſter, in order to be landed, or put on board 
any other veſſel, within the limits of a port, without pay- 
ment of duty, are forfeited, with treble the value by the 

' maſter of both veſſels, unleſs in caſe of neceflity. _ 
By the gth of George I. foreign goods, taken on board 
any coaſting veſſel in parts beyond the ſeas, or out of any 
ſhip at ſea, or in any port of this kingdom, other than 
the port from whence certified, are forfeited, with double 
the value, and the maſter of ſuch veſſel is to forfeit the va- 
lue of the goods. | 8 

Buy the ꝗth of George II. any officer, upon producing 
his warrant or deputation, may go on board any coaſting- 
veſſel, within the limits of any port, and rummage for 


prohibited and uncuſtomed goods, and remain on board 


during the veſſel's ſtay in the port. 
Any perſon obſtructing or moleſting the officer in ſo do- 
ing, ſhall forfeit 1001. | 


By the 12th of Charles II. grods coaſiroiſe ovtwards may 


not be laden and carried from one port or creek of Great 


Britain, Ireland, Guernſey, or Jerſey, to any other port 
or creek of the ſame, in any ſhip or veſſel, whereof any 
ſtranger born, unleſs ſuch as be denizens or naturaliz d, 


are owners, part owners, or maſters, and whereof at 


| leaſt 3-4ths of the mariners are not Britiſh, upon forfei- 
ture of the ſhip and goods. | 
By the 13th and 14th of Charles II. goods ſhipped or put 
on board any ſhip to be carried forth to the open ſea, from 


any one port, member, or creek, in Great Britain, to 


be landed at any other place of this realm, without a 
ſufferance firſt obtained from the officers of the cuſtoms, 
are forfeited, WES HOES | 


And before the departure of the ſhip out of port, the 


maſler muſt take out a cacket, and become bound to his Ma- 


jeſty with good ſecurity in the value of the goods, for the 


delivery thereof in ſome port within Great Britain, and 
to return a certificate within ſix months, under the hands 
and ſeals of the officers of the port of diſcharge, upon for- 
feiture of the bond and ſecurity. n 
By the 1ſt and gth of Queen Anne, the ſubſtance of ſuch 
certificate muſt be indorſed on the back of the bonds,.and 
ſigned to by the officers tranſmitting them into the exche- 
_ upon penalty of treble damages, and coſts of ſuit. 


r if a ſhip be laden with coals only, and the maſter 
pays the cuſtom or over-ſea duty in any port of Great Bri- 


tain, the cuſtomer and comptroller of ſuch port are to 
grant a certificate thereof; which being produced to the 


officers of the loading port, will diſcharge the coaſt- bond, 
in like manner as if the coals had been landed in Great 


Britain, See Cuſtoms. | 
prohibited by law, 
Allotting of Goods. See Allotting. 1 5 


Conſignment of GooDs. See Conſignment. 
\ Running of GooDs. See Running, 


GORAO. A filk fluff manufactured in China, uſually of 


a crimſon colour. 


' GOREE. A ſmall iſland, ſituated in 17 deg. 40 min. of 


E. lon. and 15 deg. of N. lat. near Cape Verd in Africa, 
in the poſſeſſion of the French. 1 

GORGONA. A ſmall iſland in the Pacific ocean, in 79 
wp of W. lon. and 3 deg. 30 min. of S. lat. 12 miles 


M of the coaſt of Peru, in South America; being a 
bigh woody iſland, with a good harbour, and good Wa- 


ter; where the buccaneers, and other adventurers, reſorted 
to wait for prizes, and for wood and water; the Spaniards 


 GOUGE. An inftrument uſed by divers artificers ; blog 


WC ESE TC 
GRAIN, primarily denotes a fruit, or ſeed, growing in a 


not haying thou ght fit to * | . 
come hither ſometimes, ant a colony here, thou 
vulets for gold. 


* h 
fler the rains, to be 


GORGONELLES. A kind of linen manufadured in Hol 
land and Hamburg, of different qualities and breadth 
and proper for the trade of the Canary iſlands * 
OSE. A name given in Ruſſia to the 1 
who trade for the Czar, and who are 
Beſides the employments of the goſes i 
have alſo ſome in public ceremonies z 
ambaſſadors have an audience of the Cz 
obliged to aſſiſt in magnificent veſts, 
which are'a mark of their profeſſion 
merce being a very honourable profeſſi 

GOSLAR. A city of German) ; 

; city of Germany, in the circle of 
Saxony, and duchy of Brunſwick, ſituated 1 5 9 
min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. of N. lat. 30 miles bi 
Brunſwick, conſiderable for its ſilver and lead mi : 
See Germany, | | | * 

GOTHLAND. The moſt ſouthern province of Sweden 

being a peninſula, encompaſſed on three ſides by the Bal. 
tic ſea, or the channel at the entrance of it: the ſubdiri. 

ſions of it are Eaſt Gothland, and Weſt Gothland, dm 4 
land, Halland, Bicking, and Schonen. See Sweden 5 

GoTHLAND. An iſland in the Baltic ſea, ſituated between 
the province of Gothland and Livonia, ſubje&yto Swe 
den. | | 7 8 | 

GOT TENBURG. A port-town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Weſt Gothland, ſituated in 11 deg. 30 min. of 
E. lon. and 58 deg. of N. lat. on the coaſt of the Schag- 

erack ſea, near the entrance of the Baltic, 200 miles 

W. of Stockholm, and 150 N. of Copenhagen; being 
a commodious harbour, and the beſt fituated for a foreign 
trade, of any port of Sweden, lying without the Sound, 
See Sweden, 


GOUD, or Gand. See IVeld. | 


a ſort of round chiſſel, ſerving to cut holes, channels, 
and grooves, in wood or ſtone. | | 
GOULD, or Gulden. A ſilver coin ſtruck in Germany; 
but there are alſo Flemiſh goulds. See Gulden. 
GOUTHIOU. A ſhrub which ſerves for dying black, 
growing in ſome parts of Spaniſh America, particularly in 
Chili: it cannot be uſed alone, therefore muſt be mixed 
with maki and lanil ; yet ſucceeds well when boiled with 
the root of pauke. e SE 
GRACE. Days of grace or reſpite are a certain number of 
days allowed for the payment of a bill of exchange, after 
the ſame becomes due. See Day of grace. 
Act of GRACE, properly denotes an act of amneſty, or ob- 
livion; for the pardon of all offenders who are qualified, 
or come within the conditions of it. 
The term is alſo ſometimes extended to an act for relief 
of inſolvent debtors in the ſeveral priſons, by ſetting thoſe 
who are qualified at liberty from their debts and confine- 
mn, at; CCC 
GRADATION, in chemiſtry, is a kind of proceſs belong - 
ing to metals, and conſiſts in gradually. raiſing or- exalt- 
ing them to a higher degree of purity and goodnehs, ſo 
as to encreaſe their weight, colour, and conſiſtence. 
GRADO. An Italian iſland, ſituated in 13 deg. 40 min. 
of E. lon. and 46 deg. of N. lat. at the bottom of the 
gulph of Venice, 35 miles N. E. of Venice... 
GRADUATION is uſed in mathematics, for the act of 
graduating, or dividing any thing into degrees, See De. 


ſpica, or ear; in which ſenſe are comprehended all forts 
of corn, as wheat, rye, and barley, which are called 
bread grain; as alſo oats, beans, peaſe, and vetches, which 
arecalled ber,, ee e dc ned, © 
It has'been computed, that the arable lands, ſown with 
| wheat in England, annually produce thirty-fokr millions 
of buſhels of that grain ; of which great quantities are Ex- 
ported in good years; and the reſt ſpent in the kingdom, 
where it is converted into excellent flour. Englands ac 
cording to Dr. Davenant, annualiy produces about. the 
ſuame quantity of barley ; of which 11 40 es milllons 
of buſhels are converted firſt into malt, and after _ 


* g 
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ale and beet ; one million mors of buſhels, made into 


into Me e * 
i rted into ſpirits and ſtrong waters; 2 
e, the ahdue of the ſaid thirty-four millions of 
birſhels of barley unaltered, is either made into bread, 
-orted abroad, or uſed for ſeed at home: and, fince Dr. 


Davenant wrote, great part of the light lands, which 


ſown with rye, are ſowu with barley, and, by 
2 —— Pu produce as good erops of that grain, 
8 the richeſt Mnds in the kingdom; conſequently there 
much greater quantities of barley annually ſown than 
* the Doctor made his calculations. Of rye the Eng- 
| liſh have the leaſt ſown, at preſent, of any kind of grain; 
for the lands are generally too good for this grain, and 
the common people are uſually too dainty to eat the bread 
made of it. Of borſe grain, ſuch as peas, beans, vetches, 
and cats, there are as large quantities of land ſown an- 
mually, as there are with wheat, rye, and barley toge- 
ther ; becauſe the very ſame Jand that is ſown one year 
with theſe kinds of grain, is ſown with horſe corn the 
next, and every third year the land lies fallow in the com- 
mon fields; but in the ineloſed grounds, where the huſ- 
bandman can improve his land as he pleaſes, he has 
uſually a crop every year. See Cern; as alfo Wheat, 
Nye, Barley, Beans, Oats, Peas, and Fetches, 
Duties upon the exportation or importation of this claſs 
of catables, ought to be proportioned and ſettled by rules 
very different from the plan propoſed for manufaCtures 
and materials imported and exported. In the article of 
proviſion, it is not proper for a nation to encourage an 
exportation uniformly, and at all times, as we ought 
to do in the caſe of manufactures; but only in years of 
plenty, and even then under certain reſtrictions, regu- 
lating the duties upon them, according as foreigners are 
under more or leſs neceſſity to have any of f theſe things. 
To determine the duty upon ſuch imports, it is proper to 
conſider the degree of neceſſity a kingdom is under of be- 
ing ſupplied with any fort of theſe proviſions from 


abroad; always taking along with them, that even theſe 


rules and diſpoſitions, let them be ſettled with the utmoſt 


care and deliberation, cannot be permanent and unalter- 


able. In certain articles they are ſo fluctuating, and 
liable to change, that accidents uſually happen which ob- 
lige a nation to vary them, and in ſuch extremes, that 


there are frequent emergencies which make it proper to 


advance, reduce, and take off the duties entirely; and as, 


frequently juſtifiable motives to ſtop the exportation or 


importation by abſolute and rigorous prohibitions. 

In order to ſhew that a variety and fluctuation is expe- 
rienced in other countries, a Spaniſh author obſerves, that 
a very extraordinary meaſure is employed in England, and 
which at firſt ſight appears ſomewhat ftrange ; for they 
not only give leave to export grain in times of plenty, free 
of every tax, but a bounty is paid out of the treaſury 
upon every buſhel of wheat ſent abroad, at ſuch times as 
the price of it does not exceed a certain reaſonable ſum ; 


that prince and his parliament apprehending, that this ſame ' 


liberty and encouraging bounty is the very thing that ſe- 
cures plenty to that kingdom for the enſuing years; and 
they ſupport their policy, both with arguments, that in 
all appearance are very well grounded, and with a re- 
peated experience of having never felt a famine in that 
country for many years, 'ever ſince this law was firft en- 
acted, though it ſeem very ſtrange, and oppoſite to the 
conduct of other ſtates. © a to 115 The £ 


Notwithſtanding this example, and others, which he 
might produce, the ſame author ſays, that he will not 
preſume to decide it politively in this point, which he 
reckons one of the moſt weighty and delicate in civil po- 
licy, and in which the Spaniards are ſo much the more 
aſſured of a prudent deciſion, as it depends upon the ma- 
ture deliberation and ſagacious judgment of the council of, 
aſtile ; to whoſe penetration "is referred the inquity and 
direction of this intereſting affair, and iti which it behoves 
them never to loſe fight of a charge, Whith his Majeſty 
Laue on this head, in his inſtructiehs to the intendants; 
Which may be ſummed up in this, that Whenever his Ma- 
Jeſt ſhall grant a licence to ex port Stain, it is to be un- 
2 that a previous inquiry be made, how much 
wil be neceſlary for evety one of the towns from whence 
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the exportation is allowed, in order to leave them a ſuff- 


ciency for the conſumption of that year, and ſeed for the 


next ſeaſon, 


K 


That it might be ſeen of what great concern the intereſt 
ing affair of agriculture has been, both to the monarchs 


and the kingdom of Spain, the ſame author has recited the 


834 article, undet the 5th head of coveriants, made be- 


tween his Majeſty and the kingdom, July 18. 1650, at 


the time of granting a ſuſpenſion of the ſubſidy of the 
twenty-four millions, as follows. 
* Having found by experience the many evils and incon- 
C veniences which reſult from the importation of foreign 
<* wheat, barley, and rye, into this kingdom, to the 
prejudice of its inhabitants, and of the proſperity and 
preſervation of this monarchy, on account of its being 
a detriment to health, and an occaſion to the plague 
becauſe what they bring is in general very much da- 
maged; and as by this means they have extracted, and 
do extract very large ſums of money in gold and ſilver, 
and there has been, and is an utter deſtruction of huſ- 
bandry in this kingdom, which is the main concern 
and ſupport of it; and the lands lie uncultivated, and 
the churches and convents loſe their tythes, and pri- 
vate perſons the rents they uſed to have in corn, and 
are liable to this misfortune, that in times of neceſ- 
ſity, if foreign countries ſhall not think fit to ſupply 
us with wheat, this kingdom would be ruined; and, 
in order to prevent the aforeſaid, and many other in- 
conveniences that are very evident, it is ſtipulated, 
that his Majeſty order, that no wheat, barley, or rye, 
come into theſe kingdoms by ſea from foreign coun- 
tries, in order that huſbandry may be reftored to its 
former ſtate, and in the years we have a middling har- 
veſt there may be a ſurplus of wheat, that ſhall ſuf- 
fice to ſupply the wants we may ſuffer in years of ſcar- 
city, without being obliged to fetch it by ſea; ſince it 
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kingdom at a moderate price, we ſhould ſuffer it to be 
imported from abroad, to clog the ſale of that of the 
natives, deſtroy our own tillage, and enrich the ene- 
mies of this crown, that drain us of our money: and 
if at any time there ſhall be a want of wheat, barley, 
or rye, which cannot be ſupplied at a reaſonable price 
by any other province in this kinzdom, that in ſuch 
| cafe, and the province which ſhall labour under the 
faid difficulty ſhall apply for it, his Majeſty will be 
pleaſed to grant a licence, that for a limited time, and 
jn ſuch places as there ſhall be a want of it, there 
may be imported the ſaid wheat, barley, and rye, by 
ſea, and in no other manner; excepting that nothing 
contained in this covenant be underſtood to extend to 
& the kingdoms of Murcia, Galicia, the Aſturias,  Bif- 
„ cayaz G 
covering by this means, the riches and wealth, which 
they formerly enjoyed, there will be a revival of their 
antient trade in all other forts of merchandiſe, and 
the revenues of the ports and cuſtomhouſes flouriſh as 
6 formerly.“ 1 "LO „ 


However, the Spaniards have not yet been able to rear 


corn enough for themſelves, and are chiefly ſupplied from 
e, OOF 
GRAIN is alſo applied to the fruits or ſeeds of divers plants, 
as a grain of muſtard-ſeed, millet, and pepper. 
Grain is likewiſe extended to a minute body, or parcel of 


* : 
<2 :þ 
* 
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wy 


ounce. 


eta 


vers ſubſtances, See Weight. 


of the goldſmiths; though. they make a difference in th 
. Veights raiſed therefrom: thus, 20 grains with them 


make 33 D, 3 tuples à drachm 3, 8 drachms an 
1 ounce . * F NR W r y * 2 FA * 5 | 


a body pulveriſed ; in which ſenſe we ſay, a grain of ſand, 
a a grain of ſalt, and a grain of gun-powder, 8 
GRAIN alſo ſignifies a ſmall weight, uſed in eſtimating di 


Tbe grain is the ſmalleſt of all the weights known in 
England, and taken from the weight of a grain of wheat, 
gathered out of the middle of the ear, and well dried; 


24 grains make'a perinyweight,” and 20 pennyweights an 


e grain-ufed by the apothecaries is the [ime with fl 


is not reaſonable, that when there is wheat in this 


uipuzcoa, and Alaba: thus theſe kingdoms re- 


| "The grain is eroy Weight, and uſedin the weigh- 
1 ing of gold, lver, jewels, bread, and liquors. | : 


The 
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The caract uſed in eſtimating the fineſt of gold, as well as 

in weighing diamonds and precious ſtones, is alſo divided 

into 4 grains. See Cara#?. 
Grain is alſo uſed for the figure or repreſentation of 

rains on ſtones, ſtuffs, and leathers. See Morocco, and 

Mrs, 

In ſome marbles the grain is very fine, in others coarſer, 

See Marble, and Stone. | 

Steel is known by its grain, which is much finer than 

that of iron. See Steel, and Tron. 

GRAIN is alſo a money of accompt uſed at Meflina and 
Palermo in Sicily, being 2- 3ds of a penny ſterling, 
GRAIN is alſo a coin at Malta, of which there are pieces 

of different value ; among others, pieces of 15 grains, 
worth about 32 d. ſterling ; pieces of 10 grains, worth 
22 d. ſterling ; pieces of 5 grains, worth 1 d. ſterling, 
and pieces of 1 grain, worth a farthing. 
GRAIð is likewiſe a copper coin of Tuſcany, worth 1g-18ths 
of a penny. | 
Cochineal GRAIN. See Cochineal. 
Scarlet GRain. See Scarlet. 


Grain of Paradiſe, is that particular kind of cardamo- | 


mum, denominated maximum, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
bother two ſorts of the ſame medicinal ſeed. See Carda- 
momum. | | 

GRAINARY. A place to lay or ſtore corn in, particu- 
larly for keeping. See Corn, and Grain. 

Sir Henry Wotton adviſes to make it look towards the 
north as much as may be, that quarter being the moſt 
cool and temperate. | | : 
Mr, Worlidge obſerves, that the beſt grainaries are built 
of brick, with quarters of timber wrought in the inſide, 

 whereto to nail the boards, with which the inſide of the 
grainary muſt be lined ſo cloſe to the bricks, that there be 
no room for vermin to ſhelter themſelves. There may 
be many tories one above another, and let them be near 
one to the other; for the ſhallower corn lies, the better. 

Some have had grainaries, the one above the other, and 
filled the upper with wheat, or other corn, having a 
ſmall hole in the floor, through which the corn deſcended 
into the lower one, like the ſand in an hour-glaſs ; and 

when it was all come down into the lower grainaries, it 
was carried up again into the upper, and ſo kept conti- 
nually in motion; which is a great preſervation to the 
corn. A large grainary, full of ſquare wooden pipes, 
may alſo kep corn from heating. 5 

Public grainaries are common in ſeveral European cities 
on the continent; eſpecially at ſuch places where there 
is frequently a ſcarcity of corn: but the grainary at Dant- 
zick is in the greateſt eſtimation; in imitation of which, 
a grainary was propoſed to be erected in Ireland; though 
the ſcheme has been ſince neglected. 


The learned and reverend Dr, Stephen Hales, whoſe ſtu⸗ 


dies are calculated for the good of mankind, has given an 
account of ſeveral methods to preſerve corn in grainaries 
by ventilation. But as many people may be at a loſs 
how to apply the different ſizes and forms of them to dif- 

| ferent quantities of corn, either in large grainaries, or 
leſſer parcels, he has communicated to the public a ſhort 
account of the cheapeſt and beſt methods that have hi- 
therto been thought of, for preſerving corn ſweet, and 


free from heating, either in very large grainaries, or in. 


{ſmaller quantities, of only a few loads of corn ; and, the 
better to explain theſe things, he has given a particular 
deſcription of theſe ventilators ; which are of two kinds, 
the one called the larger double ventilator, and the other 
the leſſer ſingle ventilator, 1 | ws 
This ingenious gentleman informs us, that falſe bottoms 
may be made to grainaries, by laying wooden bars on the 


floor, and nailing laths acroſs them, with a hair-cloth 


layed on them, as is done in malt and hop kilns. This 
may alſo be done in a cheaper manner, laying long poles 
at due diſtances on the floor, and covering them with 
- hurdles. It may alſo. be done by covering the floor of 


ſuch grainaries as are not very large, with faggot-ſticks 


.,, unbound, laying firſt the larger ſticks ſingle, at proper 


diſſtances acroſs the floor, then others acroſs them, with 
| ſeveral ſuch layers acroſs and acroſs, laying the ſmalleſt 


bruſhwood uppermoſt ; and leaving an air-channel next 


_ filling and emptying the grainaries. 


will be beſt not to lay it very thick, 


the four granaries. | 
Now, theſe four granaries, being each 40 fect long, and 


tate, it may be well to have a Whip cord 


* 


i 
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one of the walls in ſmall-grainaries ; but in lar =_ 

: | 3 but in 5 
ariess the air - channel muſt; paſs through rg mid dle 1 
grainary, to be opened or ſhut, as occaſion re _ 


'The ſmall moveable ventilators will be — 

i | ſuffici 
corn from heating; but the larger — mp 
more extenſively uſeful to dry cold damp corn, or f be 
corn that has been waſhed, alſo to ſw 8 


Deer eete 
But when grainaries are wanted purpoſely to la 


ſtores of corn, in a comparative! 7 great 
building than is done in 1 . — Nndity of 
done commodiouſly in the followi may be 


n — 
aries ſtand on ſtone ſaddles, or — h be 
about three feet above the ground, then they Wy be 


joined together in one buildini 
wall in ede wil be fared, OY three outer 
us ſuppoſe four grainaries to be 40 fe 

20 feet broad; the entrance into 5 of — r 5 
may be at either end, or rather at both ends, with litl 
inward porches, boarded up as high as the corn is to | on 
but yet to have the front boards to run in grooves Gn 
eaſily to be put up or taken down, in proportion to he 
heighth of the corn, and for the greater convenience in 


When cold, damp, or muſty corn, is at firſt laid in, it 
till it i 

by ventilation, in a dry ſtate of the air: ak e 
the more completely dry it is by ventilation or other- 
wiſe, ſo much the thicker it may be laid to any degree 
required. 4 : 
But if the loweſt floor of four ſuch grainaries is on the 
ground, as the ſliding ſhutters in the air · trunk cannot 
then be come at, it will be requiſite to place the grainaries 
in aquadrangle, or like form, with the ventilators in the 
middle of the court, thence to convey air by trunks to 


20 broad,, will contain 3200 quarters of corn, at the rate 
of 10 cubic feet to each quarter, if it lay 10 feet deep : 
but if it lay 15 feet deep, then they will contain 4800 
or 4000 quarters, allowing 800 quarters for the bulk, 
which the air-channels and the inner porches take up, 


at the end of each grainary. 


Suppoſing wheat to lie 10 feet deep in one of theſe 
grainaries, then one half of that quantity will be equal 
to 4000 cubic feet ; the ſeventh part of which, 571 cu- 


bic feet, will be equal to the quantity of air in the inter- 


ſtices among the wheat; then ſuppoſing the ventilators, 
with midriffs 8 feet long, and 4 feet wide, to blow out 


206 cubic feet at each ſtroke, which, at the rate of 60 


ſtrokes in a minute, will amount to 1560 cubic feet in a 
minute, which is more than double the quantity of air 


| ow the corn, that being no more than 571 cubic feet: 


this ſhews how. very eaſy. it is to prevent the heating 
of corn, by a little ventilation now and then: and it 


may be known whether, and in what proportion, air 


aſcends up through all parts of the corn, by turning a tub 
or caſk bottom upwards on the corn; and holding a 


| lighted candle at the top or bung-hole, the motion of 


the flame will ſhew whether air paſs up through the com- 
A grainary thus filled up, will keep corn ſweet and dry, 
and conſequently free from weevels, with very little ex- 
+ pence of ventilation, and that chiefly at the firſt laying 
the corn in. It will probably be beſt to ventilate when | 
it firſt begins to ſweat a little; becauſe the moiſture be- 
ing then afloat in the air among the corn, and allo aa 
the ſurface of the grains, it will be carried off with the | 


| lefs ventilation; and when it has been thus repeated a few 


times, the corn will effectually be freed from the g eateſ 


part of the moiſture, which would endanger the ſpol- 


ing of it, or the breeding of weevels: and when it, by | 


this means, becomes completely dry, very little ventila- | 
* 


if in this dr) 


lation will afterwards be required, eſpec | 
ſtate the windows and all inlets of air be kept cloſe — 
in order to prevent the entrance of air in a damp 


But, in a very dry ſtate of the air, it may be well bare, 
them ſometimes, 


in the middle of the days, fora fielb © 


I 
air is better chan Jong confined dry air. | 
And in order to judge when the air is na oy 7 | 
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r, by the lengthening and ſhortening of which and that the inventor was an inhabitant of Venlo, who, 
er manner, x 


the air may be pretty well known. Great in making an experiment of the effect thereof, occaſioned 
the ſhite of ken not to ventilate dry corn in a damp two thirds of that city to be burnt ; the fire being kindled 
care mult de n but in the caſe of corn that is ſo damp, by the fall of a granado. | 
ſtare of the = t and ſpoil without ventilation, it mult, GRANATE, popularly called Garnet, a gem, or precious 
that it will ee q in a damp ſtate of the air. ſtone, of a high red colour; thus calle] from the reſem- 
if necd, be 2 * ſeeds, or whole oat-meal, may thus blance it bears to that of the kernel of a pomegranate. 
Ali kinds 60 oy by ventilation, and probably all coarſe Granates are either oriental or occidental ; the firſt are 
be kept {wee 7 . the air has been found to paſs up- brought from divers parts of the Eaſt Indies; the ſecond 
ground e * 6 inches depth of fine ground oat- from Spain, Bohemia, and Sileſia, Thoſe from the Eaſt 
wards, t in a ſmall degree when it was preſſed are diſtinguiſhed by their colour into three kinds: the firſt 
med“; 


p but it is uncertain whether it will go through of a deep browniſh red, like black clotted blood, of 
cwn 3 


und oat-meal, when it will be which there are ſome as big as a hen's egg; the ſecond 
a greet . F< quantity ; for oatmeal, ſome- are nearly of the colour of a hyacinth, with which it would 
amy 6 \ hair-cloth muſt be uſed to lay it a7 0 of 0 confound them̃, bes 18 _ N redneſs: 
thing nner heat-meal, but will the laſt having a mixture of violet in their red, are called 
The air will wy Lox through w 8 | by the nale rubini della rocha, See Ruby, * 
througi grom of a few loads of corn, may be eaſily The occidental granates are of divers reds, according to 
Small parce we following manner: by laying two rows the places they are found in. Thoſe of Spain imitate the 
kept oe ks acroſs and acroſs each other, leaving an colour of the kernel of a pomegranate ; thoſe of Bo- 
of faggot | about a foot wide, but 10, 15, or 20 feet hemia have a golden caſt with their red, and glitter like 
i and covering the channel with a ſufficient a live coal; thoſe of Sileſia are the darkeſt of all, and 
in lengt EE got ſticks laid acroſs over it; then lap ing ſeldom thoroughly tranſparent. Thoſe of Bohemia are 
ee” th _ all, on which corn may be heaped up the 'moſt valued, and ſome prefer them to the oriental 
a — it can lie, taking care that all the faggots be kind: they are found near Prague ; not in any particular 
as 03 ee 7 both at the ſides and at each end.—A mines, but are picked up by the peaſants in the fields, from 
ne trunk of boards, about 5 inches wide within, and among the ſands and pebbles, | | | 
quare feet long, mult be put at one end of the heap of The powder of the granate is of uſe in medicine, and an 
3 ee h which air is to be blown by the moveable ingredient in the cordial electuaries: the ancients held it 
Dy e 5 {iz of which muſt be proportioned to the _ excellent againſt heavineſs and melancholy. | | 
rn of corn intended to be thus ventilated. But in GRANDE, A river of Brazil, in the province of Del 
= 3 as ſuppoſe a malt-houſe, it may be well Rey, in South America, which diſcharges itſelf into the 5 
10 . two, three, or more of theſe ſeparate heaps of Atlantic ocean, in 51 deg. of W. lon. and 32 deg. of . 
corn, to be ventilated ,in their turns ſeparately. The S. lag. | 


| be laid either in a long or round form, as GRanDE. The ſouth branch of the river Niger, in 
wal beſt Pai Os ape or ſize of the grainary. The Africa, which diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic ocean, 
windows ſhould be open during this ventilation, to carry in 15 deg. of W. lon. and 11 deg. of N. lat. 

off the damp air as it riſes from the corn. Such heaps of GRANITE, or Granite, a ſort of marble, extremely hard, 


Ifo ſmall grainaries and bins full of corn, may be rough, and incapable of taking a thorough poliſh ; thus 
3 N wank full of paſſages for air on its ſides, called from being ſprinkled over with a great number of 
covered with hair or ſacking ; this trunk may have little ſtains, reſembling grains of ſand. See Marble. 


branches to it, according to the ſize or ſhape of the There are three ſorts of granite; that of Egypt, that of 
| ac: Theſe trunks may be made in ſeveral parts, to Italy, and that of Dauphiny : the firſt has browniſh or 
be taken off and put on at pleaſure, or with ſliding ſhut- Frome ſpots, on a dirty white ground, found in very 8 
ters to flop them at any deſired length.  - - arge pieces; and chiefly uſed by the Egyptians, in their 
GRAINING Board. A board uſed by the curtiers to give obeliſks, and pyramids, on the tombs of their great men, 
the grain toſheir leather. See Currie. w Where there are columns of this ſtone above 40 feet high. 
GRAMONY. A term of trade uſed in ſome ports of the They have alſo a ſort of green granite, which is a fpecies 
Levant, particularly at X 6. ſignifying, in the filk of ſerpentine, ſpotted with green and white ſpots. | 
trade, a deduction of A f d. per bale, over and above Fac.) en of gg n a quarry has been 
the tares eſtabliſhed by uſe. EA Bo ___ found, is only a very hard fort of flint. 
GRANADA. ; The — 1 of the Caribbee iſlands, GRANTAN. F An Indian meaſure, particularly uſed in the f 
ſituated in 61 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 12 deg. 15 iſland of Java for meaſuring pepper ; being 3 + 1b. avoir- 
1111717C³˙ð᷑—ê⁰ßj 72 town of France, in the province 
ol /Darbadoes, 3 e | '. en | 5 1 5 | 
GRANADILLOS, Some iſlands of the Catibbees, in the . of Normandy, ſituated in 1 deg. 35 min. of W. lon. 
Atlantic ocean, ſituated in 61 deg. of W,. lon. and be- and 48 deg. 50 min, of N lat. on the Engliſh N 
tween 12 and 13 deg. of N. lat. having the iſland of Fo miles 8. W. of Caen; from whence the noble family 
St. Vincent on the north, and Granada on the ſouth; ſo of Carteret take the title of Earl. bh hs + #8 
\nconſiderabl that no nation has thought them worth ; nn 1 ee 2 opera rformed 
poſſeſſing. 5; N „ on metals, w re they are reduced into mall grains or 
GRANADO, or Granada, in the military art, a hollow globules. gig fc ot es 
ball or ſhell of iron, braſs, or even glaſs, or potter's earth, GRAPES. The fruit of the vine. ay ls 8 FX OE . 
hlled with gun powder, and fitted with a fuſe. to give it GRAPNEL- anchor, an anchor for a ima 2 dat, ot 
fue. Of theſe there are two kinds, the one large the galley, without ſtocks, and having four hoo or hold- 
mon; 1+ tho d e ee Lars en de . thrown, late bn 
ortar, properly calle 8. | caſt _ 5. . | 
| = tie hand, and thence denominated hand granados. _ enemy's ſhip, to take po, and os ot 22 8 board. 
: e common, or hand-granado, is a little hollow ball of RATION: 228 m cc dhe 85 "Ph pt a8: 
ice vin 2 a goes ww. Pare), d Beftain, wn oothideration of 
a fuzee, . rown by hand into places ported frc „in C ig or 
Where men ſtand thick ; particularly, into. trenches and the ſeveral alterations of the Spaniſh coin, which had 
ldgments, Their compoſition is the ſame with that of raifed the duties. ang 1 3 
g and they are uſually about the bigneſs of an iron : GRATIAS a ee 6 1 or an Be 3 | 
| " 2 weighing about 3 pounds; they are commonly in vince of Honduras,. in 8 Ky A 15 00. | 
1 dels one eighth, ninth, or tenth of theit diameter; W. lon. and 14 deg. 30 mie 5 Dh at. 5 Mens: Ao 
Da orifice about 2 wide, ag preſeribed by Caſimir. lumbus gave this name, 7 7 1.81 © 114 2 ee . 
uanus obſerves, that the firſt time granados were uſed, GRATIO A,  .A-medicinal plant, © "conſiderable virtues,” 
vas at the ſiege of Wachlendonck, a town near Gueldres; called in Engliſh hedge: by 58 . genres . * 
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lieutenant, chaplain, ſteward, and phyſici | | 
By the ſtatute of the 7th and 8th of William III. it was 


e n 


Its moſt noted effects are to evacuate hydropic waters, 
both upwards and downwards, taken either in infuſion, 
or decoction; to cleanſe wounds, and to kill worms. 
The bark of it taken in powder is ſaid to be little inferior 
in virtue to ipecacuanha for dyſenteries. It is of a very 
bitter taſte, whence probably its vermifugous power; and 
its root aſtringent, whence its uſe in the dyſentry. _ 


GRATIOSA. One of the iſlands of the Azores, fituated 


in 29 deg. of W. lon. and 39 deg. of N. lat. See Azores. 


GRAVEL. A coarſer ſand, conſiſting of little pebbles and 


flints, chiefly uſed in laying yards, courts, and walks in 
ardens. | 

GRAVELIN. A port-town of the French Netherlands, 
ſituated in 2 deg. of E. lon. and 50 deg. 56 min. of N. 
lat. near the mouth of the river Aa, and the Engliſh 
channel, 12 miles S. W. of Dunkirk, and 8 miles Eaſt 
of Calais, See France. | 

GRAVER. A ſteel inſtrument, ſerving to engrave on 
metals. See Engraving. 

GRAVESEND. A port town of Kent, ſituated on the 
ſouth ſhore of the river Thames, oppoſite to Tilbury fort, 
and 20 miles E. of London, where ſhips are cleared be- 

fore they are put fo ſea. . 

GRAVING. The art of cutting lines, figures, and other 

deſigns on metals, more properly called engraving. 

GREASE. See Tally. | 

GREECE. See Turhky, 5 

GREEN. One of the original colours of the rays of light. 
Artificial greens are rarely ſimple colours, but produced 
by the mixture of yellow and blue. See Blue and Yellmw. 
Two powders, the one blue, and the other yellow, well 
mixed, appear perfectly green; tho' when viewed with a 
microſcope, a chequer of blue and yellow is obſerved. 
The dyers make divers ſhades, or caſts of green ; as light- 

green, yellow-green, graſs-green, laurel-green, ſea-green, 


dark-green, parrot-green, and celadon-green. All the 


greens are firſt dyed in blue, then taken down with woad, 


and verdegreaſe, and then greened with the weed; there 


being no one ingredient that will give green alone. See 

Dying. | 2 8 
Mountain green, or Hungary green, is a ſort of greeniſh 
powder, found in little grains like ſand, among the moun- 
taing of Kernauſent in Hungary, and thoſe of Moldavia: 


tho' ſome hold that this mountain green is faCtitious, and 


the ſame with what the ancients call fo/ceris, prepared by 


caſting water, or rather wine, on Copper, red hot from 
the furnace, and catching the fumes thereof on copper- 
plates laid over for the purpoſe, or by diſſolving copper- 
plates in wine, as in making verdegreafe. The painters 


uſe this colour for a graſs-green, which is ſometimes 


counterfeited by grinding verdegreaſe with ceruſe. 
GREEN- hide, is that not yet tanned, or dreſſed, but juſt 
taken off from the carcaſe. See Hide. . 


GREEN-I/ands. See Cape-Verd Iſlands. 
GREENLAND. See Denmar#. 


GREENLAND Company, and Fiſhery. See Whale- Fiſhery. 
GREtNn-Cod. See Cod Fiſbery. | 


GREENWICH. A pleaſant town in the county of Kent, 
ſituated on the ſouth-fide of the river Thames, five miles 


eaſt of London, eminent for its royal and magnificent 
hoſpital, erected for decayed ſeamen who have ſerved 
their country. A good part of which was built in the 
reign of King Charles II. at the expence of 36000 l. 
It was much promoted by K. William; and finiſhed under 
Queen Anne and King George the firſt and ſecond. The 
number of penſioners contained in this hoſpital is three 


being the widows of ſeamen. The victualing is accord- 
ing to the allowance of Chelſea-hoſpital, being four men 


to a meſs; each meſs to contain four pounds of fleſh, and 


a gallon of beer: it is adminiſtred by a A captain, 
ician. 


enacted, That every ſeaman, waterman, or ſeafareing- 
man, diſabled by age, wounds or accidents, ſnould, upon 
certificate thereof from the captain, maſter, ſurgeon, and 
purſer, or ſo many of them as were in the ſhip, unto the 
governors of the hoſpital of Greenwich, be admitted in- 
to the hoſpital, and ſhould have provided unto him 


_ aforeſaid, upon their oaths, ſuch offenders ſhould forfeit 


children of ſeamen lain, or drowned in ea lervice, 


any ſhips belonging to Great Britain or [reland, or co. 


in his own ſhip, whether employed upon the high es 


Ireland; and perſons employed in boa's thit tr de only 
from place to place within any river, or in open boats 


ſupport of Greenwich hoſpital. 


to ſuch ſeamen 6 d. a month, and pay the {ame to uch 


the office of Lord High Admiral to appoint receiver d 
the ſaid duty, and to authoriſe ſuch receivers to depute 


they ſhould think fit, to examine every ſuch malter « 


ſons belonging to ſuch ſhips, who are chargeable with ihe 


* 


hundred; to each hundred of which are allowed fix nurſes, refuſe, when ſummoned, not having a reaſonab'e exculey 


the ſaid hoſpital, 


GRE 


during life, convenient lodging meat, drink 
other neceſſaries; and the widows of ſu 
termen, &c. who ſhould he flain or dro 
ſervice, and the children of ſuch not of 
comfortably for themſelves, ſhouid be received 
ſaid hoſpital, and provided for; and the iq P 
ſhould be educated till they were fit to be A children 
ability to maintain themſelves, fo far fort}, 0 105 Or of 
ſhould be capable to receive ſuch diſabled ſeam 5 Bofpirl 
widows and children, and as the revenues there, lag 
extend. | ot Foul 
T hat every ſeaman who ſhould ſerve in any of 1; \r 
jeſty's ſhips, or in any ſhip belonging to any 4 las 
his Majeſty's dominions, ſhould allow out gf th HY 
for ſuch ſervice 6 d. a month for ſupport af the ſ r Wh. 
tal, for the purpoſes aſoreſaid, which monthly 1 ſhi 
ſhould be collected, as ſhould be appoinred by DE 
miſſioners for executing the office of Lord High * N 
By the ſtatute of the 8th and gth of William 115 71 
enacted, That for the better collecting of the Jo way 
6 d. per month, granted by the 7th of William 11 of 
ſhould be lawful for the commiſſioners, or their 405 + 
by warrant to cauſe all maſiers of ſhips, not ia he 1 
jeſty's ſervice, to appear before them, and ſuch m q> 
upon their oaths to examine as to the number r 
and times of ſervice, of every peiſon belonging to 10 
ſhips: and if ſuch maſters ſhould refuſe to 3 
ſhould obſtinately refuſe to give a diſcovery of th 1 


ch ſcamen. Wa 
ned in the fe 


ab! lity to provide 


ers 


10 l. to the uſes mentioned in the . dad. 

That when any vacancies ſhould happen in Greenwich 
hoſpital, the commiſſioners executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral ſhould have power to nominate any diſable 
ſeamen, their wives and children, and the wilows ard 


10 


be provided for in the hoſpital. 
By the ſtatute of the 10th of Queen Anne it was enacted, 
That to the intent that the 6d. a month might be ef 
fectually collected, every perſon that ſhould {cre her My 
jeſty, or any other, in any of her Mijeſty's ſhips, or n 


minions thereunto belonging, and every ma ter workin? 


coaſts, or in any port, bay or creek, other than fich 
apprentices under the age of eighteen years, a: are ex- 
empted from payment of 6d. a month; and peiſvns 
employed in any boat upon the coaſts, ind, ing cf nh 
which are brought freſh on ſhore into Great Britain and 


upon the coaſts, ſhould pay the ſaid 6 d. a month for the 


That the maſter of every ſhip, not in her Myjet1's(r- 
vice, was required to deduct out of the wages accrully, 


officers as ſhould be appointed by the comanſioners fur | 
executing the office of Lord High Admiral, | 
That it ſhould be lawful for the commiſſioners execuiN; 


the collectors, or other officers of cuſtoms for the wt 
ports; and of the ports of Ireland, and fuch other 


owner, as to the number and times of ſervice of «| hel 
ſaid 6d. a month; and if ſuch maſters or owneis ſhi 


to appear, or ſhould negleR to pay the monies due 10 tis 
hoſpital within fourteen days after they ſhould be clear 
inwards, ſuch offenders ſhould- forfeit 20 J. | 

That no private contracts made by any ſeamen ſhould ob- 
ſtruct or delay the payment of the duties appropriated u 


That nothing in this act ſhould oblige the payment of le 


6 d. a month by any maſters or ſervants of the hoys. 0 


veſſels belonging to the port of London, and employes 
within the north foreland, in bringing corn, fiſh, or ole 
proviſions for London. oy | 

That the commiſſioners of the admiralty ſhould con " 


GRE 


geg for an admiſſion into the ſaid hoſpital, any 
i 23 cue offer himſelf to-be admitted, and 
ſhould produce a certificate of his having been wounded 
or hurt in defending any ſhip belonging to the ſubjects of 
her Majeſty againſt enemies, or in taking any ſhip from 
the enemy, and thereby diſabled for ſea- ſervice. 
By the flatute of the Sch of King George II. after re- 
Ting that there was payable out of the eſtate of the late 
Earl of Derwentwater in Northumberland the ſums therein 
mentioned, it was en:zed, I hat the rents and profits 
of the premiſſes, ſubject to the ſaid incumbrances, ſhould be 
aoplied towards the finiſhing the building of the hoſpital at 
Greenwich, and for the better maintenance of the ſeamen, 
That in caſe any ſeaman on board any merchant-ſhip, 
belonging to the ſubjects of his Majeſty, ſhould be maim- 
e in fight againſt any enemy, ſuch ſeaman ſhould be 
admitted into the royal hoſpital of Greenwich, as any 
other ſeaman wounded in the ſervice of his Majeſty. 
By the ſtatute of the 18th of King George II. after re- 
citing the foregoing acts, it was further enacted, that if 
the commiſſioners for collecting the duty of the ſaid 6 d. 
1 month, ſhould find it difficult to be collected from pri- 
vateers who neither clear inwards or outwards ; for re- 
medy thereof, every officer or ſeaman, or other perſon 
whatſoever, that ſhould be employed in any privateer, or 
private ſhip of war, having a letter of marque, belong- 
ing to any of the ſubjects of Great Britain or Ireland, or 
dominions thereunto belonging; or in Jerſey, Guerney, 
Alderney, Sark, and Man, or in his Majeſty colonies, 
illands, and dominions in America, ſhould pay 6d. per 
month, or proportf6nably for any leſſer time during the 
time they ſhould be employed in any ſuch ſhip or veſſel, 
for the better ſupport of Greenwich hoſpital, and avg- 
menting the revenue thereof, for the purpoſes in there cited 
ads mentioned. | | 
That the commander of every privateer, or letter of 
marque-ſhip, or veſſel, before he ſailed from any ports of 


the dominion? aforeſaid, ſhould deliver to the collector of 


the cuſtoms of the port he ſailed from, a liſt in writing, 


ſign'd by him, of the names, ages, and deſcriptions of every 


ſeaman, or other perſon, belonging to ſuch ſhip or veſlel 
and on the arrival, or return thereof into any of the ports 
aforeſaid, the commander of ſuch veſſel ſhould deliver to 
the collector of the port he arrives at, an authentic copy 


on oath, of the liſt he delivered in to the collector of the 


port whence he ſailed, and a particular account, whether 
all, or any of the men, which ſailed with him are re- 
turned; and if any are wanting, he ſhould give an ac- 
count of what was become of them; and if any ſuch 
commander ſhould obſtinately refuſe, or neglect to deliver 
ſuch liſts and accounts, he ſhould forfeit 501. one moiety 


| whereof ſhould be for the uſe of the hoſpital, and the 


other moiety to the perſon who ſhould ſue for the ſame. 
By the ſtatute of the 20th of King George IL. after re- 
citing the former ſtatute, and that as ſome doubt might 


ariſe, whether the ſhares of prizes, belonging to men 


running from their ſhips, after condemnation of ſuch 


prizes ſhould be forfeited z by the ſaid. clauſe. in the ſaid 


recited act, it was enacted, That no perſon who ſhould 
belong to any ſhip of war, or merchant - ſhip in his Ma- 
jeſty's pay and ſervice, and who ſhould withdraw from the 


veſſel by which any prize ſhould be taken, or otherwiſe, 


from his Majeſty's ſervice, before or after notification 
given by the agents of the day of payment of the ſhares 
to the captors, ſhould have any benefit of the ſaid ſhares, 
or bounty-money, but the ſame ſhould go and be paid to 
the uſe of Greenwich Hoſpital. - 1 

That if any perſon ſhould run away from any ſuch ſhip, 
after notification given as aforeſaid, he ſhould forfeit ſo 
much of the prize and bounty-money, as ſhould at the 
ume of his running away, remain in the agents hands. 


See Mariner. 


GREGORIAN Can, is thatakich thews the new and 


full moon, with the time of Eaſter, and the moveable 
feaſts depending thereon, by means of epacts diſpoſed 
through the ſeveral months of the Gregorian year. 

The Gregorian calendar therefore differs from the Julian, 


both in the form of the year, and in that it uſes epacts, 


inſtead of golden numbers. | 
This reformation of the kalendar was made in 1582, by 


o 


G RO 
order of Pope Gregory XIII and with the advice of 


Aloyſius Li-lius, and other mathematicians : at the ſame 
time ten days were cut off from that year, and caſt away, 
to bring the equinoxes to their ancient ſcat, the 25th of 
March ; and to keep them conſtantly there, the ſame 
Pope introduced a new form of year. 

GREGORIAN year, is the Julian year corregted, or mo- 
delled, in ſuch manner, as that the three ſeculat years, 
which in the Julian account are biſfextile, ate here con - 
mon years, and only every fourth ſecular year a biſſextile 
year. | 
The Gregorian:year, tho' it comes nearer to nature and 
truth, than the Julian, is not ſtrictly juſt, as it gets an 
hour and twenty minutes in four hundred years, and con- 
ſequently in ſeven thouſand two hundred a whole day. 
The Gregorian year is now uſed in moſt countries of 
Europe, moſt of the United Provinces excepted, where 
the Julian year till obtains. See Julian year, 

From this difference ariſes the diſtinction of old, or Julian, 
and new, or Gregorian ſtyle. See Style, 

The old ſtyle is eleven days behind the new; ſq that the 
ſame day which in the Gregorian account is the 11th day 
of any month, is in the Julian the it only. 

GREMIL, or Pearl herb, a plant growing in uncultivated 
places, and cultivated in gardens for its ſeed. It is uſed 

in medicine as a lithontriptic, and diuretic ; its doſe being 
a drachm, or two, reduced into fine powder. | 


 GRENOBLE. A city of France, capital of the province 


of Dauphine, Mituated in 5 deg. 28 min. of E. lon. and 
45 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. on the river Iſere, 45 miles 
S. E. of Lyons, 36 miles S. W. of Chamberry, and 100 
miles W. of Turin. See France. = 
GRENOCK. A port-town of Scotland, in the county of 
Renfrew, near the mouth of the river Clyde, 
GRIEVNA. A ſilver coin of Ruſſia, worth 5 2d. ſterling. 
GRILLES, is a term at Genoa, for an aſſociation of mer- 
| chants, for the Negro trade. | | 
GRILLUS. See Salt of PFgiol. . = 8 
GRIMELIN. A ſmall ſilver Soin, of a low ſtandard, ſtruck 
and current at Tripoli in Barbary, being worth about 
2 2 pence ſterling. „ 1 
GRIMSBY. A borough, and port- town of Lincolnſhire, 
ſituated at the mouth of the Humber, 30 miles N. W. of 
SA; ͤ ; 8 
GRIPE of @ ſhip, is the compaſs or ſharpneſs of her ſtern 
under water, chiefly towards the bottom. The deſign of 
ſhaping her ſo, is to make her gripe the more, and to 
keep a good wind ; for which purpoſe they ſometimes 
put a falſe ſtem upon the true one. | 5 
GRIPE, is alſo a ſea-phraſe for a ſhip's being apt to run 
her head or noſe too much into the wind; in which caſe 
they ſay ſhe gripes, of which there are two cauſes : iſt, 
overloading her a head, the weight of which preſlcs her 
head ſo down, that it is not apt to fall off from the wind : 
2d, the ſtaying, or ſetting her maſts too much aft; which 
will always be a fault in a ſmall ſhip that draws much 
water, and will cauſe her to be 77% running into 
the wind; tho' in floaty ſhips, if the maſts be not ſtayed 
_ afar aft, they will never keep a good win. 
GRISONS. Allies of Switzerland. See Switzerland. 
GRIST, denotes corn ground, or ready for grinding; but 
ſometimes it means profit or advantage; as ſuch or ſuch 
a a thing brings griſt, that is, profit or advantage to the mill. 
GROAT. An Engliſh money of accompt, equal to four 
pence. Other nations, as the Dutch, Polanders, Saxons, 
Bohemians, and French, have alſo groats, called groots, 


groches, and gros. See Money, and Com. | 
Fn the Saxon times, the Engliſh bad no filver money bigger 
than a penny; nor, indeed, after the conqueſt, till Ed- 
ward III. who, about the year 1351, coined groſſes, that 
is, groats, or great pieces, which went for four pence a- 
piece; and ſo the currency ſtood till the reign of Henry 
VIII. who, in 1504, firſt coined ſhillings. See Shilling. 
GROCER, anciently meant an engroſſer, or monopoliſer, 
as appears by the ſtatute of the 37th of Edward I. but 
it now implies a perſon whoſe trade conſiſts in grocery, 
or the buying of ſugars, ſpices, raiſins, fizs, currants, 
prunes, and other dry goods; and, becauſe that trade has 
frequent occaſion for changing of money for ſmall 5 
5 | . =," Cels 


G R O 


cels of goods, the braſs or copper money, ſuch as half- 
pence and farthings, ſometimes go by this denomination. 
GROCERS, company of London, anciently denominated pep- 
perers, having changed their name to that of grocers, 
were, under that denomination, incorporated by letters- 
patent of Edward III. in 1345, by the name of The 
wardens and commonalty of the myſtery of the grocers of 
the city of London, which was confirmed by Henry VI. 
in 1429 : .and both theſe grants were confirmed by a new 
charter of Charles I. in 1640, with an additional power 
of ſearching and inſpecting the goods and weights of all 
grocers, within the city and ſuburbs of London, and 
three miles round the ſame. They had anciently the ma- 
nagement of the King's beam in the city of London, with 
the right of appointing a maſter weigher, and four porters 
to attend it. | 
This company conſiſts of a prime, and three other war- 
dens, fifty-two aſſiſtants, and one hundred and twenty- 
ſeven liverymen, whoſe fine upon admiſſion is 201. 
They bave a ſpacious hall in Grocers-alley, wherein they 
treat of their affairs, with a great eſtate, out of which is 
yearly paid to the poor about 7001. | 
GROCHE. See G/s. | 
Goch, is a term ſometimes given by the Turks to the 
rial, or Spaniſh piece of eight, current at Conſtantinople 
for 80 aſpers of good allay or 3 8. ſterling ; but if of baſe, 
120 are given for the rial. See Aſper. 
The pieces of eight riſe in their value at Conſtantinople, 
and Cairo, by exchanging them for temins, aſpers, and 
other monies of baſe allay current in Turky, ac- 
cording as they are ſought for by Armenian, Perſian, and 
Arabian merchants, who carry them into their countries 
preferably to other coins. 


GROHE, or Cara Grouch, is alſo a Turkiſh coin worth 


4. 6d. fterling. 
GROENLAND. See Denmark. | 


GROGRAM. A ſort of ſtuff, or ſilk, being in reality no 
more than a taffety, coarſer and thicker than ordinary. 


See Taffety. . 
GROS. A ſmall copper, or braſs coin, current in Franche- 
Compte, before that province was united with the crown 
of France, under the reign of Lewis XIV. and now re- 
ceived in Lorrain, and in ſome other neighbouring ſtates z 
being worth ſomewhat leſs than 2 d. ſterling, , 
Livre de GRos, is a money of accompt ufed in Holland, 


Flanders, and Brabant; being worth more or leſs accord- 
ing to the places where it is uſed, or according as ex- 


change riſes and falls. 

GROSS, or Groot, is 
Germany, and Italy. The Poliſh grofs is equal to ; of 
an Engliſh penny. The groſs of Dantzic is equal to 2 of 
a penny ſterling. The groſs of Hamburgh is equal to 
2. of a penny ſterling. The grofs of Saxony is of two 
kinds; the good and the marien ; the former worth 1 4d. 

ſterling, and the latter worth 1 5 d. ſterling. The kay- 
ſer groſs of Frankfort is worth 1 + d. ſterling. The groſs 
of Vienna is worth 1 42 d. fterling: and the groſs of 
Venice is worth 1 2; d. ſterling. | 


GRoss weight, is the weight of merchandiſes, and goods, 
with their duſt, and droſs ; alſo of the bag, cafk, or cheft, 


| wherein they are contained; out of which grofs-weight 


allowance is to be made for tare and tret. See Tare and Tret. 


 GRoss average. See Average. 


GRoss in tale, the quantity of twelve dozen. See Tale. 


GROTESQUE work, A wild, whimſical figure, or deſign 


of a painter, or engraver; having ſomething ridiculous, 
extravagant, or even monſtrous in it. | | 


GROUND, in agriculture, is a piece of land, foil, or portion 


of earth, fit, or unfit, to be cultivated: but all ſorts of 
ground may be reduced to marſhy, chalky, gravelly, and 
ſtony. | | 9 
GROUND ix painting, is the ſurface upon which the figures, 
and other objects, are raiſed, or repreſented. 


embroidery, of a medal, coin, and ſuch like. | 
GROUND tackle; A ſea term, denoting a ſhip's anchor, 


cables, and whatſoever is neceſſary to make her ride at 


anchor in a proper ground. 


GrounD-timbers, in ſhip-buildings, are thoſe which lie on 


2 


GROUN Ds, the dregs or lees of liquors, eſpecial] 


alſo a copper coin ufed in Poland, 


In like 
| ſenſe is alſo ſaid the ground. of a piece of tapeſtry, of an 
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the keel, and are faſtened to it with bolts thro⸗ the keello 
n. 


made from malt; alſo the name of powder made ae 


See __ 
GROUNDING of a bib, is the bringing her 
to be trimmed, mad on ground 
LIT » made clean, or to have ſome leak topped 
GRUBENHAGEN. A town and caſtle of Germ 
the circle of Lower Saxony, and duchy of Brunt; 
ſituated in 9 aeg 36 min. ot E. lon. and 51 deg niwick, 
of N. lat, 60 m. S. W. of Brunſwick, and 45 8. of 115 wrong 
There are mines of filver, copper, iron, and lead i * 
adjacent mountains, which are covered with the "a 7 
remains of the Hercynian foreſt : the people of thi 9 
the neighbouring country being all miners. 8298 
GUADALAVIAR. A river of Spain, which riſes in th 
province of Arragon, and runs S. E. through the . 
vince of Valencia, falling into the Mediterranean, 2 1 
below the city of Valencia. "pry 
GUADALUPE. One of the largeſt of the Caribbee iſſand 
ſituated in 61 deg. of W. lon, and 16 dep, 30 min 5 
N. lat. in the Atlantic ocean, 80 miles N. of Martinico 
See French America, under France. = 
GUADIANA. A river of Spain, which riſes in the mid 
of New Caſtile, and running S. W. by Calatrava we 
Cividad Real, paſſes on to the city of Merida, in Eftcema- 
dura; then entering Portugal near Elvas, runs S. through 
the provinces of Alentejo, and Algarva, diſcharging 3 
ſelf into the Atlantic ocean at Aymonte. 
GUADILBARBAR. A river of Africa, which riſes in 
the mountains of Atlas, and runs from S. to N. through 
the kingdom of Tunis, falling into the Mediterranean 
near Bona, | : W e 
GUADILQUIVIR. A river of Spain, which riſes in the 
mountains of Segura, in New-Caſtile; runs 8. W. the 
whole length of Andaluſia; and, paſſing by Cordoua and 
Seville, falls into the Atlantic ocean at St. Lucar, a little 
N. of the bay of Cadiz. 1 | 
GUAIAC, or Guiacum. A medicinal wood brought from 
the Indies, much uſed in venereal diforders ; called alſo 
lignum vitæ, and by the Spaniards ligno ſanto, | 
Guaiac grows both in the Eaft and Weſt Indies; that of 
the latter is brought in large pieces, ſome of them weigh- 
ing four or five hundred pounds; by which it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the former. The guaiac tree is the height 
of the common walnut-tree, and is diftinguiſhed into 
two kinds, male and female; only differing as. their 
leaves are more or lefs round ; being all equally green, 
the flowers blue, and of a ftarry form; having a little 
orange-coloured fruit, about the ſize of a ſmall nut, at 
the OE GTB 
The wood guaiac is extremely hard and heavy, on which 
account it is uſed as ebony in moſaic work, and alſo for 
making of button-moulds : but its principal uſe is in me- 
dicine, being found to warm, dry, ratify, attenuate, at- 
tract, and promote ſweats and urine : the uſual way of 
applying it being in decoctioun. | 
The beſt is that in large pieces, of a duſky colour, freſh, 
eummy, heavy, and of an agreeable ſmell; and a briſk, 
pungent taſte ; the bark flicking cloſe to the wood. 
The bark of guaiac is held of as much virtue as the wood 
itſelf ; but the rind is of no efficacy : fo that to make a 
ſudorific decoction, or ptiſan of the wood, all the white 
part ſhould be firſt poured off; which, in reality, is the 
rind; and it is only neceſſary to chip or raſp the hard 
folid part, which is black, heavy, and refinous; but, the 
chirurgeons frequently ſubſtitute box-wood inſtead of 
s/w they ſay, with equal ſucceſs. 1 8 
he reſin drawn from guaiac is held much more effeQual 
in venereal cafes, than either the wood or bark. It is 
brought to Europe in large pieces, not much unlike the 
common refin ; but yery different in reſpe& of (mel! . 
for, being caſt upon the coals, it yields 2 very agrecable 
balſamic fume. _ EI ro ag 
GUAM. The chief of the Ladrone or Marian iſlands, in 
the Pacific ocean, fituated in 140 deg. of E. lon, an 
14 deg, of N. lat. where the Spaniards, and other na- 
tions, uſually touch for proviſions, in their voyages from 
America to Aſia. See Marian Illands. GUANGO, 


any, in 
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or Gan. „At inimal of the number of 


hy: — furniſh the occidental bezoar, otherwiſe be- 
See Bear. „ 
6 kind of metal, comp 2 ers 
nd copper, in which, when of 32 p „there are | 
of gold, 6 of ſilver, and 8 of copper. There were for- 


merly m 
but, ſince t 
terminated by the 


been intirely loſt. 


GUANIHANI, or St. Salvador, now called Catt iſland, 


one of the Bahama iſlands, in the Atlantic ocean, in North 


ca, ſituated in 76 deg. of W. lon. and 24 deg. of 
og mag miles E. of the iſland of Providence. [his 
was the firſt land Columbus diſcovered in North America, 


o 2 . . 
Living themlelves over for loſt in a boundleſs ocean, till 


this land. See Britiſh America. 
60 oy general ſenſe, implies defence, cuſtody, or 
conſervation of any thing; the act of what paſſes to prevent 
ſurpriſe, or the care and precaution taken to hinder any 
thing being done contrary to the deſire and intention of 
another. Thus Spain has at various times purpoſely fitted 
out men of war called, 1 


GAR DA-CosrAs, both in Europe and Ametica: in the 
articularl 
Ciph 9. Vincent to the ſtreights of Gibraltar, which 
the corſairs of Salle, Algiers, and others from Barbary, 
more frequently infeſt, and dare to inſult. Such a pro- 
viſion may not only contribute very much to reſtrain them 
from invading, and committing all ſorts of hoſtilities, and 
depredations aſhore, making priſoners, and dragging into 
captivity many of the inhabitants of both ſexes ; but 
would alſo ſerve to convoy, and protect the Spaniſh veſ- 
ſels, that either carry on, or ought to carry on the traffic 
of their own fruits, and commodities, at leaſt upon their 
own ſeas, without being expoſed to be hurried away captive, 
and ſuffer all the wretchedneſs that uſually attends: ſuch a 
misfortune, and with this additional mortification, that 


to guard the coaſts of Andaluſia from 


. 


when he called it St. Salvador, his crew | 


* - 


the Spaniards are obliged to remit thoſe large ſums of 
money, which they ſend from time to time, to Africa 
for their redemption, and which enable thoſe Barbarians 


to encreaſe their power at ſea, and do them till greater 
injuries. | r 
In America, the Spaniards conſtantly employ a great 
number of theſe armed veſſels, to prevent the ſhips of 
other nations from enjoying a traffic with the American 


Spaniards : as alſo to ſearch foreign veſlels, in ſuch lati- 


tudes, for what they eſteem contraband goods; ſuch as 


pieces of eight, logwood, and indigo: and likewiſe to 


binder the Engliſh from cartying on the logwood trade in 


the bays of Honduras and Campeacby : which occaſioned 


the late war between Great Britain and Spain; and 
which, very probably, may bring on another. 
GARDA FEU Cape, the moſt eaſterly promontory in A- 
trica, fituated in 50 deg. of E. lon. and 11 deg. of N. lat. 
on the coaſt of Anian, near the entrance of the Red ſea. 
GUARMAY. A port-town of Peru, in South America, 
htuated in 78 deg. of W. lon. and 10 deg. of S. lat. 
120 miles N. W. of Lima. * 
GUATIMALA. A city of Mexico, in North America, 
ſituated in 97 deg. of W. lon. and 14 deg. 30 min. of 
N. lat. capital of the province of Guatimala, | 
GUENGA 


which riſes in the mountains of Balagate, and running 


N. E. falls into. 


* Ky oy 


— 


the W. branch of the river Ganges, in 

Bengal. l | FFP 
GUERNSEx. See Britiſp Iſlandddes. 

GUEROU. A river of Morocco, in Africa, near which 


is the city of Sallee. W Xx 
GUEST. A long meaſure, uſed in ſome of the Mogul's 
.<rritories, being about 2 Engliſh ells. 
GUEZE. A long meaſure uſed by the 
cloths, and ſuch like merchandiſes3 of which there are 
two kinds; the royal, called monkelſer; and dhe ſhort 
imply gueze, being only 2 of the other; the former con- 
cron 2 feet 10 inches, and the latter 11 lines. 
VIACUM, A phyfical wood. See Gasice. 
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eden fen 


do the burgeſſes of Nottingham. ; 
A great river of the Hither India in Aſia, -- 


GUINEA, together with 


GU 


GuiLD-hall, The great court 


6 GUILDINE, or 


frica; extendihg from Cape Barbes, 


— 


6 1 


GUIAQUIL.. A city and port- to vn of Peru, in South 
America, tituated on the Pacific ocean, in 80 deg. of 
W. lon, and 30 deg. of S. lat. 140 miles N. E. of Payta, 
Y il. = 
ARA. A port-town on the Caracoa coalt, in Terra 

Firma, in South America, ſituated in 66 dep. of W. log. 

and 10 deg. of N. lat. 200 miles E. of M er far 

ject to Spain. n 

GUILD, or Gild, ſignifies a fraternity or company; the 
original of which is thus related, It being a law among 
the Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen years old, 
ſhould find ſureties to keep the peace, or be committed; 
certain neighbours entered into an aſſociation, and be- 
came bound for each other, either to produce him who 
committed an offence, or to make ſatistaction to the in- 
Jured party. That they might better do this, they raiſed 
a ſum of money among themſelves, which they put into 
a common ſtock ; and when one of their pledges had com- 
mitted an offence, and was fled, then the other nine 
made fatisfaQtion out of this ſtock, by payment of money 
according to the offence. Becauſe this aſſociation con- 
ſiſted of ten families, it was called a decennary, and from 
hence came the Engliſh fraternities or companies. As to 
the direct time when theſe guilds had their origin in Eng- 
land, there is nothing of certainty to be found; ſince 
they were in uſe long before any formal licence was 
granted to them for ſuch meetings. Edward III. in the 
14th, year of his reign, granted licence to the men of 
Coventry, to erect a merchant's guild and fraternity, of - 
brethren and ſiſteis, with a maſter and warden; and that 
they might found chantries, beſtow alms, do other works 
of piety, and conſtitute ordinances touching the ſame. 
So Henry IV. in his reign granted a licence to found a 
guild of the Holy croſs, at Stratford upon Avon. | 

GUILD, in the royal boroughs. of Scotland, is ſtill uſed for 

a company of merchants, who are freemen of the borough. 

Every royal borough has a dean of guild, who is the next 

magiſtrate below the bailiff : he judges of controverfies 

among men concerning trade; diſputes between inha- 
bitants touching buildings, lights, water-courſes, and 
nuiſances ; calls courts, at which his brethren of the guild 
are bound to attend ; manages the common ſtock of the 
guild, and amerces and colleQs fines, 5 

Gu1LD, according to Cambden, alſo ſignifies a tribute or 

tax. | 5 . 3 Na 

Gv1Lp-rents, payable to the crown by any guild, or fra- 
ternity, or ſuch rents as formerly belonged to religious 
guilds, and came to the crown at the general diſſolu- 
tion, were ordered for ſale by the ſtatute of the 22d of 
Charles II. 47 . 


Gum DHATLDA TEU TOoNIcoRUu, was uſed for the fra- 


ternity of Eaſterling merchants in London; called alſo 
the Stillyard. wean; WPI TT 0 0 "Yo 
of judicature for' the city of 
London; in which ares kept the mayor's court; the 
court of huſtings; the court of conſcience ; court of 
common- council, and the .chamberlain's court. : 
Guir.D-merchant, was a certain privilege, or liberty, granted 
to merchants 3 whereby they were enabled, among other 
things, to hold certain pleas of land within their own 
ptecincts. Thus, King John granted. gildam mercatorium 


x 
STEX:; 
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GUILDER, is a filver coin, and money of accompt, of 
Holland, Flanders, and ſome places of Germany. Th 
Dutch guilder, gulden, or florin, is worth 1 8. 9 d. ſter- 
ling. The guilder of Flanders is worth 18. 7 f d. ſter- 
ling. That of Cologn 2 8. 4 d. ſterling. That of Ha- 
- nover 28. 4 1d. and that of Saxony 2 8. 3 d. ſterling. 


See Guilder. 2 | TED ot L208 
Guildive. A ſpirit extracted from Brazil 
ſugar; making a part of the Portugueſe trade from Rio 
Janeiro, with the Spaniards of Buenos-Ayres. The 
French repute it extremely prejudicial to health, and there - 
fore have forbid its importation under very ſeyere penalties. 
Nęritia, or Negroelanth, are.two 
large countries on the weſterp and fouthern parts of A- 
which ſepafates Ni- 
Cape D&O Which ſeparates 
„ e 


8 


gritia from 
7 855 - N 1 ö + 


: * * 


aara, to 


3 
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Guinea from Caffraria ; theſe countiies containing the 
principal places traded to by the ſeveral European African 
companies and others. | / 
Nipritic, part of which is called the Gum coaſt, lies be- 
tween 18 deg. of W. lon. and 15 deg. of E. lon. and be- 
| tween 10 and 20 deg. of N. lat. the great river Niger 
running 1 it from eaſt to weſt. It is bounded by 
Zaara, or the Deſart, on the nortb; by unknown coun- 
tries on the eaſt; by Guinea on the ſouth; and the At- 
lantic ocean on the weſt; there being ſeveral European 
ſettlements on the branches of the river Niger, eſpecially 
near the mouths. It is about 3000 miles in extent: but, 
ſhould it be admitted, that ſome Europeans have gone 
up the river Niger, and diſcovered the country for 3<0 
miles to the eaſtward of Cape Verd, as they pretend ; it 
is certain, that all the remainder of the 3000 miles to the 
eaſtward of that, is perfectly unknown to the European 
nations, unleſs what they have gath:red from the report 
of the natives, who are but poorly qualified to give a 
deſcription of their country : neither is the language of 
ſeveral of the negroe nations, who come down to the 
mouths of the river Niger to trade with the Europeans, 
underſtood by them, or even by the natives on the coaſt : 
for there are ſuppoſed to be forty nations of different 
people comprehended in this tract aſſigned to Negroeland. 
The river Niger empties itſelf into the Atlantic ocean 
by ſeveral mouths; of which the three largeſt are the 
Rio Grande, or great river, the Gambia, and the Sene- 
gal: and as the mouth of the river Grande lies in 11 deg. 
of N. lat. and the Senegal in 16, it is conſequently up- 
wards of 300 miles between the two moſt diſtant mouths 
of this river: and all the country between, except the riſing 
grounds, are annually overflowed as the Delta in Egypt is 
by the Nile; though the Senegal is ſaid by ſome writers 
to be a diſtin river from the Niger. The Portugueze 
ſtill retain their ſettlements of Catheco, and Biſſeo, on 
the river Grande: the Englifh had two ſettlements in 
the Gambia, one on Charles iſland, and another on James 
iſland. The French have two ſettlements, one on the 
ſouth, and the other on the north of Cape Verd ; and 
another to the northward of them, on the river of St. 
John: the Dutch alſo have ſome ſettlements, all which 
formerly belonged to the Portugueze, wok 
The chief negroe town is Tombut, and the adjacent 


country would be extremely fruitful if well cultivated ; 3 
however it yields great plenty of rice and mil et, palm- 


trees, cocoa- nuts, and other fruits, herbs, and roots, with 
fleſh, fiſh, and fowl. The European nations ſettled on 
this coſt, deal with the natives chiefly for gums, gold- 
duſt, ivory, wax, leather, oftrich feathers, muſk, rice, 
cotton, and flavess _ | jw © 

"The river Gambia is navigable for ſloops 200 leagues, 
the tides reaching ſo far from the mouth of it. The ſides 
of the river are generally flat and woody for about a 
quarter of a mile in land, in ſome places not ſo much; 


and within that are open pleaſant grounds, which the 


negroes uſe for their rice, and in the dry ſeaſon it ſerves 
the cattle for paſture. Inland it is chiefly very woody ; 
but near the towns there is always a large ſpace of cleared 
ground for corn: the ſoil being moſtly ſandy, with ſome 
clay, and a great deal of rocky ground. Near the ſea, 
and the lower part of the river, no hills are to be ſeen ; 
but high up the river are ſome lofty mountains, from 
whoſe tops are pleaſant proſpects: the hills are of iron 
ftone ; and though they are ſometimes little elſe but a 
continued hard rock, they are full of trees. | 

- In every kingdom there are ſeveral lords of ſoils, com- 
monly called Kings of the towns where they dwell, 
whoſe privilege it is to have all the ciboa-trees ; ſo that 
no perſon can cut any leaves, or draw any wine from 
them, without their permiſſion: the men who have the 


liberty of drawing wine, give two days produce in a 
week to the lord of the ſoil, as an acknowledgment ; and 


white men are obliged to make a ſmall preſent to them, 
to cover a houſe. — 3 2 

- James iſland, one of the prineipal ſettlements formerly be · 

longing to the Engliſh African company, lies ten leagues 

up the river Gambia, almoſt in the middle of it, being 


before they can have liberty to cut ciboa leaves, or graſs, 


J 


| ſlaves, elephants teeth, wax, and other things, 
were ſent to the company in England. 


that of Barrach, which extends 20 le⸗ 


tends 80 leagues further up the river. 


80 1 * 


3 miles from the neareſt ſhore. At low = 
is about three quarters of /a eng — i080 
which there was a ſquare fort of ſtone, regularly won 
with four baſtione, upon each whereof were Pole built, 
nons mounted, which commanded, N = can- 
Under the walls of the fort, facing the ſea; 5 round. 
round batteries, on each of which were ſour lar ere two 


| | | - 
mounted, and between thoſe were nine ſm © ao maya 
for falutes. In the fort were ſome vety good — 


for the governor, chief merchants, fact 

enſign; and under ſome of theſe Bk a to, = 
good ſtorehouſes. One officer, one ſerjeant 5 - 
rals, a gunner and his mate, with 30 "itn Po 
eſtabliſhment the garriſon of. this. fort, beſides white 7 
black ſervants. Beſides the fort, there were 0 at 
factories up the river, ſettled for the conveniency of - 
which were all under the direction of the — 9 7 


chief merchants of the fort, to whom the factors remitted 


all their trade. For this purpoſe the com 
mpany had 
or four ſloops of about 30 tons each, Rs ef the — 


number of long - boats: ſome of them were conſtant! 


employed in fetching proviſions and water from the m; 
for the uſe of the garriſon; the reſt being * 
carrying goods up to the factories, and bringing from them 


down do 


James fort, from whence moſt of them, except ſlave: 
7 


On the north-ſide of the Gambia, the firſt kingdom * 
ues al 
river; and in this country the Engliſh 1 3 
had two factories; one at Gillifleet over againſt 3 
fort; and the other at Colar, upon a river of the fame 
name, which diſcharges itſelf into the Gambia, eight 
leagues above James iſſand. I he next kingdom is Ga- 
dibus, which extends 20 leagues. Further eaſt, on the 
north-ſide of the river, is the kingdom of Sangally, which 
extends 14 leagues; and in this kingdom the Engiſh 
company had their chief factory of Joar, being about two 
miles diſtant from the river. Next to Sangally lies the 
kingdom of Barſally, extending about 15 leagues along the 
river, to which moſt of the other kingdoms are tributary, 
Beyond Barſally lies the kingdom of Vany, which ex- 
And the laſt kino- 
dom on the north-fide of the river, which Europeans 


frequent, is that of Woolly, extending 7 leagues beyond 


Yany: in which kingdom the Engliſh company had the 


factory of Fatatenda, about 500 miles from the mouth 


of the Gambia, which at this place is as wide as the 
Thames at London-bridge ; ſo that ſloops of 30 tons can 
come up with their cargoes, and the tides riſe three or 
four feet. LO ane et ti agen, | 

On the ſouth- fide of the river Gambia, the firſt kice- 
dom is Cumbo, which commences at Cape St. Mars, 
and extends eleven leagues to the eaſtward of it; 


affording plenty of cattle, goats, and fowl ; where the 
| Engliſh company bad a ſmall factory, which purchaſed 
- proviſions for the garriſon at James Fort. The next 


kingdom on the ſouth-ſide is Fonia, extending ſeven 
leagues, in which the Engliſh company had two factories, 


employed in buying up elephants teeth and bees wax. 
The next country to Fonia is Caen, extending. 23 leaguts 
along the river, in which is a town called Tancrowal, 


where the Engliſh company bad a factory: but Tan- 


cCrowal is divided into two parts; one belonging to the 


Portugueſe, and the other to the Mundingoes; the for- 
mer having ſeveral canoes, which they ſend up the river to 
trade once or twice a year, by which means they have 
made this town a place of great reſort, and the richelt in 


the whole river. Next to Caen lies the country of] agtay 


famous for- huſbandmen and laborious-people, by which 
means it abounds with corn and rice: this kingdom ex- 


tends about 12 leagues ; and in it is Elephant's illand, 


being four or five miles long, full of trees and marlb). 
The next kingdom is Yamina, . which abounds. in coin 


and fowls: it extends about 14 leagues, and in it 4 
two iſlands; the one large and pleaſant; yhe other ſwall, 
almoſt. in the middle of the Gambia, called 


Sen · horſe 
iſland, abounding in ſea: horſes, from whence it takes #5 


name. The next country is Eropina, a petty loge. 


lending about 1 4 leagues. Aſter which begins Je- 
Ec: 


m_ ement near a large town called Ben- 
company Na Site by people of the Mundingo race, 
: 408 followers of Mahomet: this country runs about 
* x aes along the river, and then begins Tomany, 
g rnb a large and populous country, extending about 
N ae along the river, and the Engliſh company 
* ry ctory at a ſmall town called Yamyamacunda, 
hos. > 2 conſiderable trade, in dry goods, when. it 
2 ell ſopplied. Above Tomany begins Cantore, in 
ah his 2 town called Colar, about 500 miles from Cape 
2 and bey ond this town the country is little 
8 f ople. 2 
* W = wade; and other animals for which 
h Nile is famous, abound in the river Gambia; which 
110 overflows its banks every year as the Nile does, but 
later. 4 ; 
Theſe og on the banks of the river Gambia, are 
| inhabited by ſeveral races of people z as the Mundingoes, 

Jaloffs, Pholeys, Floops, and Portugueſe; but the moſt 

numerous are Called Mundingoes, as is likewiſe the 

country where they inhabit ; and the natives are generally 
lour. | 8 

The ors jr of theſe countries conſiſts in gold, ſlaves, 
elephants teeth, and bees-wax. The gold is of a very 

good quality, and finer than ſterling gold: it is brought 

from the inland countries in ſmall bars, big in the 
middle, and turned round into rings, worth from 10 to 

40 8. each. The black merchants who bring the gold 

alſo bring ſlaves and elephants teeth : about 2000, ſlaves 

being brought from the inland countries, and near 1000 

no the river every year. 

Toe n of os 7 incorporated with that 
of the Welt in 1718, and ſince the year 1719 making 
part of the grand India company, has two principal 
eſtabliſhments on thi. coaſt, one in the iſland of Goree, 
and the other in the iſland of St. Lewis, at the mouth of 

the river Senegal: the latter having alſo ſubordinate to it 
| the wood iſland, and the Engliſh iſland. e. 
The iſland of Goree is about 30 leagues from Senegal, one 
league from the terra firma of Cape Verd, and four 
leagues from the Cape. | 


The Dutch firſt poſſeſſed it, and built the forts St. Fran- 


cis and St. Michael: the French ſeized upon it in 1678, 
and the Engliſh in 1692, but were obliged the year fol- 
lowing to give it up to the French, in whoſe hands it has 
continued ever ſince. 


The principal commerce of the French company is with 


w governed by .an Emperor: here the Engliſh 
* 


6 


weight ; brandy, beer, copper baſons of different weights, 
copper-plates of about a pound weight ; coarſe, narrow, 
and blue ſerges; red, yellow, and bluecloths of four threads; 
glaſs work of different ſorts ; red, yellow, and white ra- 
tines; rock coral, broad (words, braſs trumpets, red caps, 
rock-cryſtal, ſailors kn.yes, coarſe ſhirts tor men, fine 
ſhirts laced: on the neck and wriſts, Haarlem habits, Si- 
leſia lawns, fine linen, fine cotton cloths, ſine and com- 
mon paper, White and blue earthen pots, Leyden blan- 
kets, Iriſh mantles, Morocco ſhoes, hats, coarſe white 
thread, glaſs bottles with tin ſtoppers, and all ſorts of 
needles. eg . * 

The cargoes of French ſhips for Senegal are compoſed 
partly of the ſame merchandiſe; as alſo of black cotton 
cloths, and Rouen calendered linnen: kettles from 4 and 
5 lb. to 8 and 10 lb. ſome lilver trinkets of little conſe- 
quence; middling ſtra w. coloured amber, tin, (mall look- 
ing-glaſſes, dreſſed ſkins from 8 to 10 lb. the dozen, 
ſome ſmall ſpecie, coarſe and red coral, taffeties, cloves 
in ſmall quantity, Sambucca wood, and Florence iris, 
but theſe two laſt, with ſome ells of ſcarlet-cloth, are 
only by way of preſent for the Negro Kings. To. theſe 
may be added fuſces, muſkets, piſtols, gun-powder, balls, 


| hot, and fligts : but the beſt kind of merchandiſe are the 


Mald:ve-ſhells, called in the Eaſt Indies coris, and on the 
coaſts of Aſrica bouges. 1 | * 
The moſt proper times for the negro trade up the Gam- 


dia, are the months of May and June, 7 or 800 cap- | 


tives being then brought there from Guinea, and other 
parts. 


: 8 „ 


I be Engliſh, French, and portugueſe, eſtabliſhed upon 


the Gambia, return in the month of July from the traf- 
fic they carried on up the river, and bring with them 
commonly to the amount of 200 negroes: but in De- 


cember, January, and February, the petty Kings, on the 


lower part of the river, allo ſell ſome few captives. 


Guinea is divided into the Upper and Lower Guinea; 


extending together about 2500 miles along the ſea coaſt. 


Upper Guinea, is ſituated between 15 deg. of E. lon. and 


15 deg. of W. lon. and between 4 and 10 deg. of N. 


lat. bounded by Nigritia, or Negroeland, on the north; 


by unknown lands on the eaſt; by Lower Guinea and 


the Atlantic ocean on the ſouth; and by the ſame ocean 
on the weſt; comprehending, 1. The Grain coaſt, from 


its producing chiefly. Guinea pepper: 2d, The ivory coaſt, 


from the plenty of elephants teeth found. there: 3d, The 
gold coaſt, from its furniſhing moſt gold: 4th, The ſlave 


coaſt, from their meeting with the greateſt number of ſlaves 


there; though . one of theſe diviſions produce ſome 


the ſubjects of the King of Hamel, or Houmel, and at 
Rio-frelco, Portudat, Seringua, Jovat, and the river Bre- 
falin. | | > fs dire $%ord Ta 
About three leagues from this river there is a ſalt marſh, 
| where the Portugueſe, with the negroes of Gambia, and 
the coaſt, load ſalt for trading with it up the river, where 
it proves to be a very good commodity... - _ 
All that the French company purchaſe. in theſe places, 
_ comprehending even Senegal, may amount one year with 
another 40 6000 ox hides, 40 or 50 hundred weight of 
gum arabic, called otherwiſe gum ſenega; 180 ot 160 
hundred weight of yellow-wax; 7 or 800 Ib. of elephants 
teeth; 200 cotton carpets; 25 or 30 Jb. of gold, and 
1500 negroes of both ſexes, beſides oſtriches and egrets 
teathers, ambergreaſe, indigo, civet, and ſeveral coarſe 
cotton cloths ſtriped with blue and white, which are ſold 
again on the gold coaſt. '7 ME abs bob. 
Somewhat higher up the coaſt are the kingdoms of the 
Jaloffs and Ceraticks; to the latter of which the cuſtoms 
are paid for the liberty of navigation and commerce in the 
liver Senegal; which may amount for each ſhip to about 
80 1 ſterling reduced into merchandiſe proper for this 
trade. Rs 1 ng Shes 
The Engliſh and Dutch trade conſiderably with the Ja- 
loffs at Camino, Jameſil, and Geroep: where the months 
„Alerch and April, November/and December, are belt 


for this trade. 


of theſe articles. The Engliſh, French, Portugueſe, and 
Dutch, have forts and factories on this coaſt : but there 
are abundance of little princes and ſtates in the inland 
country, who are uſually at war, and fell their priſoners 
to the Europeans for ſlaves ;. others make it their buſi- 
neſs to traffic to diſtant countries to purchaſe ſlaves, or 
ſteal them, and bring them down to the coaſt to make 
money of them; for ſome of the negroes will ſell even 
their neareſt reltions, if they have an opportunity. | 
1. The Grain coaſt, ſo called from the paradiſe grain, or 
Guinea pepper, is watered by three great rivers ; the 
© Rio de Seſtro, the Rio de St. Paul, and the river de Si- 
erra Leon. The chief towns are Sherbro, Baffoe, San- 
1 Buga, and Tomba. " | 


mm * 
N 


he Engliſh are in poſſeſſion of an iſland in the river of 
Sierra Leon, which was firſt called Bence's iſland, but 
now George's Ifland., It is the property of ſome private 
merchants of London, who have a factory there, con- 
ſiſting of about; ten Engliſhmen, and ſome black ſer- 
Vvants, who. purchaſe a great many flaves from the neigh- 
+ bouring negroes,, and carty on a conſiderable trade up the 
river for rice, ivory,,civet, and ambergreaſe. There are 
about thirty private traders. ſettled on the Sierra Leon, 
who keep gromeitas, or ,negrve ſervants, which they 
eee 
river, and exchange them for ſſaves and teeth: but the 
ee ee een ., country about the river is entirely 8 with wood. 
The merchandiſes proper for Gambia, particularly ſor The commerce carried on up the Rio de Seſtro, is prin- 
the J aloffs, wherewich the' Dutch uſually load their ſhips, _ cipally in Guinga;pepper, ivory, Wax, rice, millet, peaſe, 
are bars of iron, whereof 28 or 30 weigh. 10 hundred bean, ſeveral ſorts of Huf, and palmewine : but the 
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chief place of trade is at Sherbro, from whence is brought 


cam- wood for dying. : i | 

The Ivory, or Tooth coaſt, which takes its name from 
the elephants teeth found here, is watered by the Rio de 
Suerio, and the Rio de Eſcravos; the moſt remarkable 
towns being Jaque, Cape Lakoo, Drumryn, Cape Palmas, 
Seſtre, Sino, nd Bottowa. N 
The principal commerce of this coaſt is ivory, becauſe 
elephants are very numerous here, and are ſuppoſed to 


| ſhed their teeth every three years: however, there are 


ſeveral ſtriped cotton ſtuffs brought from this coaſt, 
which are profitable commodities on the gold coaft, where 
the negroes uſe them for covering their nakedneſs. In 
exchange for theſe commodities, the Europeans give the 
negroes iron rings, and little copper bells ; for which they 
alſo receive ſeveral kinds of refreſhments, and very cheap ; 
ſuch as oxen, kids, and hogs ; as likewiſe rice, peas, beans, 
citrons, oranges, cocoa-nuts, and ſugar-canes. 

Ivory is purchaſed in teeth, or fchrevelios. The teeth are 
large, weighing from 30 lb. to a hundred weight: they 


are worth double the ſchrevelios in the country; ſelling 


for 10 or 12 l. when the other are not worth 5 JI. a hun- 
dred. The ſchrevelios are ſmall, from 15 lb. to 4 lb. 
weight, among which are ſold to the wind ward, the teeth 
of the hippopotamus, or ſea-horſe, catched in the river 
Nunes and Gambia; being about 16 inches long, a 
white ivory, but ſo brittle as not to be eaſily worked. 
The rule upon the coaſt is, that when four will weigh a 
hundred weight, they ſhall be all aceounted teeth, and 
paid for as ſuch, though one or two of them ſhould be 
very ſmall: for the more teeth increaſe in their weight, 
the ivory is better, and makes amends for the ſmallneſs 
of the other. At Gambia the points of them are often 
found broken, from the elephants grubbing againſt 
rocky ground: at other times they are ſeen flawed, or 
they are light in proportion to their bigneſs, which are 
circumſtances that abate their value, 

The elephants move and change their paſture in very 
large herds ; 1000 or 1500 together have been feen upon 
the banks of the Gambia, who are bold, forage leſs than 


horſes, and look out better: they march in a line, and 
are ſecure from the attacks of the natives, who muſt come 


very near, as their fkin is impenetrable by fire-arms ; be- 
fides, ivory was the trade of Guinea before the uſe of 
muſkets ; and the weighty teeth come to ſale in leſs num- 
bers than the ſchrevelios ; therefore, it appears that the 


larger ſize are teeth of elephants which have died naturally, 


3. 


The chief towns, which give names to ſo many petty 
kingdoms or ſtates dependant on them, are Aquamboe, 


and which being grown to their utmoſt perfection and ſo- 
lidity, withſtand a very conſiderable elapſe of time, with- 


out mouldering or decay: the ſchrevelios being probably 
ſuch as were ſhed when young, or as bucks ſhed their 
horns, which the natives by practice know where to look 
for, See Elephant. | | 
The Gold coaft, ſo named from the abundance of gold 
that is found here, is watered by ſeveral rivers, of which 
the principal is Rio Cobre, or Ancober, by fome called 


the gold river, which falls into the ſea, near the Dutch 


fort of St. Anthony, a little to the weftward of Cape 
"Three points. . | | 


Agonna, Acron, Fantyn, Sabo, Fetu, Commani, or 
Commenda, Jabi, Adorn, Ante, and Axim. 
On this coaſt are ſeveral European forts and ſettlements. 


The moſt eaſterly, called Chriſtianburgh, belongs to the 


Danes. The ſecond, called Crevecæur, ſtands a little 
to the weſtward of the former, and belongs to the Dutch ; 


and, further weſtward, Accra, which belongs to the Eng- 


liſh. In Agonna ſtands fort Simpas, once belonging to 
the Engliſh. In Acron, fort Patience to the Dutch. In 
Fantyn, Anamaboa to the Engliſh; and Amſterdam to 
the Dutch. In Sabo, fort Naflau to the Dutch. In Fe- 
tu, Conradefburgh to the Dutch; and Cape Coaſt Caſtle, 


or Cabo Corſo, to the Engliſh. In Commani, Vreden- 


burgh; and Las Minas, or d'Elmina to the Dutch. In 
Ante, fort Infuma to the Engliſh : Batenſteirn, Orange, 
and St. Sebaſtian, to the Dutch. In Axim, the forts 
of Axim, and St. Anthony to the Dutch : fort Frederickf- 


burg, and Dorothea, once to the Pruſſians. There are 


| Thoſe who come to trade aboard the ſhips are u 


pected. They alſo tinge 


ſtone, and beat them with a hammer: 


- 


— 
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alſo ſeveral other ſmall forts and fa "TIF 

the Engliſh and Dutch on this coaſts he leg to 

forts are thoſe of Cape Coaſt, and Las Minas ; ſtrongeſt 

This coaſt is more frequented by Europeans chan " 

part of Africa, The gold of Axim is the belt J Other 

22 or 23 carats fine; the others are leſs fine. 30, being 

3 is the 3 of all. bills ook. and that of 

1 he negroes find it either in the ſand of ks 

rents, or in mines: the former — ge and tor. 

called gold duſt, which is more or lefs abungy.. "on 

ing as it rains more or ſeſs in the mountains whe * 

torrents and rivulets have their ſources. ee Utſe 

The gold from the mines is found very plentifully ; 

mountains of Jaffou, 30 leagues from Accra Nane 

The mine and earth gold is not purified when bi 

by the negroes to the Europeans; therefore it ae 
n 


underſtanding in the goodneſs of the mi Nude 
being ſoectien. 5 mineral to avoid 


ſually of- 


ficers, or captains of villages, who are all merchants 


and, as they are from different places, the 11 
ferent manners of bargaining * — ove — 4 
coaſts bargain for themſelves ; and thoſe of the * 0 
parts, who are neither acquainted with the language — 
manner of treating with Europeans, make uſe 0 en 
ſor a certain fee agreed upon among themſelves, Ther 
brokers are commonly conſiderable merchants of * 
coaſt, who never neglect ſuch ſmall profits; and Who 
generally buy up all the merchandiſe of the ſhips, ang il 
them again at 6 per cent. profit, in the inland country 
When the negroes are upon any bargain with Europeans, 


they always aſk before concluding it, what dachee will be 


given them; that is, the preſent, beſide the merchandiſe 
agreed upon for exchange. | 


This cuſtom was introduced by the Dutch to alienate the 


negroes from the Portugueſe whom they greatly eſteemed ; 


but what was firſt voluntary became afterwards neceſſaty, 


and nothing could be concluded with a negroe unleſs he 
knew firſt what dachee he ſhould be complimented with. 
The negroes have no notion of mercantile credit, there- 
fore every thing is paid for in gold; for which purpoſe 
they have little ſcales and weights of their own making, 


or ſuch as are brought them from Europe, if the quan- 


tity to be given is ſomewhat conſiderable ; if not, they 
take it up with their fingers, and augment, or diminiſh 


it as they think proper. | 
The European merchants, or factors, never go up into 


the country to purchaſe gold: but the trading negroes 
come down to the forts and factories, or bring it on 


board the European ſhips. They have learnt to mix cop- 


per, and other ingredients of lefs value, both with their 
rock gold and gold duſt, Some pieces they caſt fo art- 


fully, that quite round, of the thickneſs of a ſhilling, the 
piece ſhall be pure gold, and perbaps filled up with copper 
or iron: but the common falſe mountain gold is a mixture 


of ſilver, copper, and a proportion of gold very high co- 
loured, which makes the cheat not eafily diſcernible; 
for, being obliged to receive an infinite number of little 

ieces in a pound, it is almoſt impoſſible to try every one 

y the touch, and the metal looking ſo well, is fcarce ſul- 
powder of coral ſo artfully, that 
it is impoſible'to diſtinguiſh it any other way than by the 
weight : of this alſo they make a powder reſembling gold 
duft ; but chiefly of the filings of copper, to which they 
give a good tincture; though all this falſe metal in a month 


or two loſes its luſtre. The way the factors take to 


diſtinguiſh true gold from falſe, if it is in large pieces, is 
to cut it through, which eaſily diſcovers what it is: if the 
pieces are ſmall mountain gold, they lay them upon 2 

ut, as this is not 
practicable with gold duſt, they put the duſt into 2 cop” 
per baſon, winnowing and blowing it, by which the falſe 


gold flies away, leaving the pure gold behind. Maſters of 


ſhips commonly hire a native at ſo much a month for this 
trade 3 ſome of them have a quicker fight at knowing, 
and are readier by practice at ſeparating the droſſ ad 
falſe gold from the tre. 


| The value of gold brought from the Guinea conſt, one 


year with another, by all the European ations” Wd 


: alue-of 

ther, is ſuppoſed. to amount to the value o 

tradg th erliog, and upwards ; of which the Kraft 
ily import one third, the Dutch another, and the 
pos tugueſe, Danes, and Pruſſians, another third: 
of late the French baye come in for a much 


| ommerce which the negroes of the gold coaſt, 
4 1 come from the inland parts, have With the 
European nations eſtabliſhed. among them, and the ſhips 
which arrive there yearly, they drive on a very confider- 
ble trade among themſelves, either by daily markets in 
theix towns, or by fairs held in ſome places once or twice 
a year 3 which fairs are never held on the ſame: day in 
tao villages of the ſame kingdom, in order that the con- 
courſe of people miz ht be the. greater, and that the mer- 
chants might not rejudice one another. | 
At theſe fairs the Negroes expoſe to fale all the fineſt and 
beſt kind of merchandiſe they have purchaſed from Eu- 
| ropeans, and none but Negroes come to traffic there; 
though, if the macho we near the European forts, the 
ite people reſort there for providing neceſſaries. 
4. The Haare coaſt extends from the Daniſh fort of Chrifti- 
anburg, near the river Volta on the weſt; to the river 
Camarone on the eaſt; 
Dahomy, Whidah, Ardta, and Benin; where the Eng- 
liſh, French, Portugueſe, and Dutch, have ſeveral fato- 
ries: there are alſo Great 


the Negro towns of Lampo, Great 
and Little Popo, Whidab, Great and Little Ardra, 
Arebo, Averri, and Benin; the latter of Which is re- 
puted to contain 100,000 inhabitants: but the King of 
Dabomy, having conquered Whidah, is the moſt potent 
rince of the country. OI. | 3 A 
he ſlave trade is carried on in much the ſame manner as 
the gold trade. The Negroe factors and merchants come 
down to the coaſt with their ſlaves, agree with Europeans 
for the price of them, and the price of the goods they are 
to take in exchange; ſo that a ſhip is ſoon diſpatched, if 
they act fairly: but if a merchant delivers any part of his 
goods before he has his ſlaves, they will make him wait a 
great while for them, and ſometimes not bring them at 
all, unleſs the European factor find ſome way to make re- 
ptiſals: and yet it is found neceſſary to truſt theſe people; 


for, as they trade with other nations beyond them, and 
have not always effects to purchaſe ſlaves, they have ſome- 


times no way of getting them, unleſs they can be credited 
for goods to go to market with, and exchange for ſlaves 
in the inland country. _ V 
Private trading ſhips bring two or three boats with them 
upon the Guinea coaſt for diſpatch, ; and while the mates 
go away in them, with a proper parcel of goods and in- 
{truftions, into the rivers and bye: places, the ſhip is 
making good her trade at others near hand: but fromjthe 
tricks and panyars, or running away with the Negroes, 
which the European traders.haveſometimes;praciſed-z. and 
from the cutting off the ſhips. by the Negroes, in return; 
both ſides are jealous of each other in many places. The 
Europeans commonly trade on board the ſhip, keeping their 
ſailors in cloſe quarters abaft, becauſe they are few, while 
the ſlaves are viewing and contracting for at the fore-part : 
at night alſo keepinga good watch, to prevent the Negroes 
from ſtealing with their canoes athwairt the hauſe, to cut 


the cable, with an intention of ſtranding and plundering 


the ſhip. The Negroes are again as often diffident of 


coming near the Europeans, and will play for hours to- 


gether in the canoes about the ſhip, before they dare ven- 
ture aboard. In the windward part, they have a ſuper- 
ſlitious cuſtom of dropping with their fager a drop of 
lea-water into their eye, which they ate pleaſed. to get 
returned, as it paſſes for an engagement of peace and fe- 
curity: but, after all this ceremony, they will ſometimes 
return to ſhore; and if hardy enough to come on board, 
they appear all the time ſo ſhy and frightened, that from 
. leaſt appearance of a panyar, they. will jump -over- 
3 vard. Downyards to Biſſam, Aſinee, Jaquelabau, Cape 
© Hou, Jaque a Jaques, Cape Apollonia, and Three 
eite or Where the Negroes have :poſſibly gained a 


knowledge of the European factories, there is a bæter un- 


derſtanding and ſecurity: theſe being places that, ſell aff a 


containing the kingdoms of 


GUI 


the ſhips, , who anchor before the town, hoiſt their enſign, 


and fire a gun; or, when the natives ſeem timorous, do 
it by their boats coaſting along the beach, and pay at 
ſome of them a ſmall duty to the chief cabiceers, or prin- 


JIipal traders. . Where there are factories, as at Gambia, 


Sierra Leon, the Gold coaſt, Whidah, Calabar, Cabenda, 


.. and: Angola, the Europeans are more at large; the N 


* 
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Rroes 1 in open market on ſhore; and in 
ſome places, When the natives perceive a ſhip on their 


| coal, they make a ſmoke on the ſea-ſhore, as a ſignal 


for the ſhip to come to an anchor, that they may came 


and trade with the people on board. 
n ſome places, the firſt buſineſs, after a ſhip arrives upon 


the coaſt to trade for ſlaves, is to pay the duties, and 


make a preſent to the King, or governor of that part of 


the country, for leave to trade: then the King's ſlaves 


are to be taken aff, at almoſt what price he pleaſes to ſet 
upon them, before the merchant is permitted to deal with 
his ſubjects. . When the price is agreed on, the European 
ſurgeon views all the ſlaves naked, men, women, and 


children: the grown men, ſuppoſed to be above 35 years 


of age, are generally excepted to; as are all thuſe who 


have any lameneſs, or other defects, thoſe whoſe ſight 
fails them, and ſuch as have the venereal diſeaſe, or any 


other diſtemper that is not eaſily cured, even the loſs oſ 
a tooth being ſometimes made an objection. The infirm 


Negroes being ſet aſide, the reſt are branded with a hot 


iron by the merchant, to diſtinguiſh them; after which 


they are locked up in ſome priſon, till they can be ſent 


- 


on board; for the Eur 


ans have no forts or factories 


in many places where they meet with the greateſt number 


of flaves. The price of an able-bodied man is from 3 to 5 l. 
the women a fiſth part leſs, and the children in proportion 
to their reſpective ages: this price being reckoned by ſo 


many bars; as ſo many knives make a bar, or there is 


ſuch a quantity of cloth to a bar; from ſixty to eighty 
of which is the ptice of a good ſlave. When the Ne- 


groes are ſent on ſhip- board, their former maſters ſtrip 
them of euery tag, ſo that the merchant receives them 


all perfectly naked, in Which manner they generally re- 
main till they are brought to America. | 


If this part of Africa was not ſo exceeding populous, this 


contiuual exportation of its inhabitants muſt ſoon diſ- 
people the country; for it is computed there are about 
200, ooo yearly exported to America. | | 
Ihe ſucceſs of a voyage depends firſt, on the well ſort- 
13 Ing, and 
ledge of the places of trade, what, and how much, may 


well timing of a cargo. Secondly, in a know- 


be exported every where. Thirdly, in dramming well 


with Engliſh ſpirits, and conforming to the humours of 
the Negroes, Fourthly, in timely furniſhing proper goods 
. ma for P 


the: ſlaves.  Fiſthly, in diſpatch. And, laſtly, the 


good order and management of: flaves when on board. 
As to the timing of a cargo; this depends at ſeveral places 


much upon chance, from the fanciful and various hu- 
mours of the Negroes, who make great demands one 
voyage for a commodity, that perhaps they reject the 


next; and is in part to be remedied, either by making 
the things they want to paſs off ſome others with them, 


for which they have not ſo much inclination: or by ſuch 
2 continual traffic and correſpondence on the coaſt, as 
may furniſh the owner from time to time with quick in- 


telligence, to be done only by great merchants, who can 


- k&eep' a number of ſhips employed, that, like a thread, 


_ unites them in a knowledge of their demands, and a 
 readier ſupply for them, as well as diſpatch for the intereſt 


af the merchant, by putting the purchaſes of two or three 


ſhips into one. 


As to the ſorting, this may be obſerved in general, that 


the windward and leeward parts of the coaſt are as oppo- 


ſite in their demands as their diſtance is great. Iron bars, 
which are not aſked for to the leeward, are a ſubſtantial 


part of the-windward cargoes, beſides cryſtals, oranges, 


coral. and:brak-mounted-cutlaſſes : braſs pans are proper 
for Rio Seſthos to Apollonia: Coris, or bouges, at Whi- 
dab: copper and iron bars at Calabar: but arms, gun- 
poder; callow, oldiſheets, cottons of all denominations, 
| and Briciſli-ſpicits are:evety where ſought after; ſealing- 
eat nymber of flayez,managed, hame er, enticely aniboard ax and W quantities, as they 


ſer ve 
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ſerve fot dachees, or preſents, and are a ready purehaſe 
for fiſh, a goat, kid, or fowl, een 

As to the wholeſotme victualing, and managing flaves 
aboard; the common, cheapeſt, and moſt commodious 
diet is with vegetables, hoarſe-beans; rice, Indian corn, 
and farine or flour : the former are brought from Europe : 
rice is got to windward about Seſthos: Indian corn at Mont- 


ford, Anamaboa, and ſome other places on the coaſt; 


as alſo, with farine, at the iſles of St. Thomas and Prince's; 
maſters governing themſelves in purchaſing according to 
the courſe they deſign to ſteer. This food is accounted 
more ſalutary to ſlaves, as being nearer to their accuſtomed 
way of feeding. One or other is boiled on board at 
conſtant times of the day into dab-a-dab, ſometimes with 
meat in it; an overſeer, with a cat of nine tails, ſtanding 
over the ſlaves, to force it upon thoſe who are ſullen and 
refuſe. It is a rule always obſerved to keep the men 
ſlaves a part from the women and children, as alſo to 
hand-cuff the men; though fome ſhips triple ſuch as are 
ſturdy with chains round their necks : it is alſo neceſſary 
ro keep the failors ſober, and on a barricaded quarter- 
deck : but, abating their fetters, the ſlaves ſhould be all 
treated with gentleneſs and civility. When ſhips have 
their complement of Negroes, and are out at fea, it is 


commonly imagined the ignorance of the ſlaves in regard 


of navigation will always be a ſafeguard; yet, as many 
of them think they are only bought to be fattened and 
eat; and more, that death will ſend them into their own 
country, there have been ſeveral inſtances of their riſmg 
and killing a ſhip's company diſtant from land, though 
not ſo frequently as on the coaſt ; therefore a maſter's 
care and diligence ſhould never be over till the delivery 
of them : however, many ſhips allow greater liberties in 
their paſſage, as conducive to the health of the ſlaves, 


whom they call up in different parties by turns, and 


- ſuffer them to go at large on the ſhip's-deck, from ſun- 
riſe to ſun- ſet, giving ſuch as like it, pipes and tobacco, 
and cleaning and airing their dormitories every day. 

| Beſides ſlaves, this country ſupplies the Europeans with 


| honey, wax, leather, cotton, pepper, jaſper-ſtones, leo- 


pard ſkins, and ſome ivory : for which the Europeans 
give in exchange gold and filver ſtuffs, ſcarlet-cloths, 
_ crimfon velvets, eat-pendants of red glaſs, looking-glaſſes 

with gilt frames, coris, fine coral, earthen pots for drink- 


ing; all ſorts of fine cotton and linen cloths z lemons, 
conſected fruits, bracelets of braſs, lavendar, and bars of 


iron: but no Europeans, except the Dutch, are permitted 


to trade in Benin, where they are treated with great ci- 
vility and fidelity. Pg FLY . 

'The French are ambitious of increaſing their ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Guinea; but the Engliſh companies have 
relinquiſhed ſome of their factories, and in 1749 they 
had only ſeven; being Cape Coaſt Caſtle, Commenda, 
Succondee, Dick's Cove, Tantumquerry, 'Winnebah, 
and Accra, | | | 


LOWER GUINEA, or Congo, contains the kingdoms of 


Congo, Angola, or Loango. 


Cingo. The Portugueſe who diſcovered this country in 
1484, and eſtabliſhed themſelves there in 1491, intro- 
duced Chriſtianity, among ſeveral of the natives, and are 


the only Europeans who trade there; other nations only 


putting in at the coaſts for refreſhments, which they have 
in exchange for ſmall looking-glaſſes, and toys. 
The principal eſtabliſhment of the Portugueſe in the king- 

dom of Congo is at Laonda, the reſidence of the Viceroy, 


which is a beautiful, ſafe, and commodious port; from 


whence all the Portugueſe veſſels depart, whether thoſe 
which come from Europe, or go there ; or thoſe deſtined 
for Brazil. 15 N 
The ſlave trade is the moſt important which the Portu- 
gueſe carry on in Congo; and it is ſurpriſing how many 
they ſend yearly to their American colonies. 
What makes this trade ſo conſiderable, and lucrative, is 
the eaſy paſſage from Loanda to Brazil, which is uſually 
made in a month or 35 days, and makes mortality leſs 
frequent with them, than among the Negroes tranſported 
by other nations, who have a longer voyage to make. 
But of the five provinces of Congo, which are Banza 


ealled St. Salvador ; Bamba, Sondy, Pemba, and Sogno, 
3 8 
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ſcarce any but St. Salvador, and FL: Om 
ſlaves, at leaſt for being raced Pg h aut good 
three other provinces never ihuring themſelves ore 0! the 
| work, and dying when they change their air a D'S to 
It is difficult to fay how many flaves belon WW Wes 
gueſe at Loanda, Colombo, St. Salvador oy 4 g e Porty 
places of this part of Africa, where they have let all the 
Ide middling people having 50, 100, and Ho gs 
of the richeſt have 3000; and one religious ſoctet Everal 
anda, has the property of 12000 flaves of 0.” Lo. 
tions, as ſmiths, joiners, turners, Wade e Arg * 
workmen: however, none of theſe ſlaves ate 28 
Brazil, but fuch only as are taken in war, or fold by A 
King, and the great men of the country. * the 
© Beſides Negroes, the Portugueſe have alſo from Cons 
1 Ns honey, and civet. wing, vs 
The merchandiſe they bring there are gold, a; 
ſtuffs, velvets, Engliſh lth, gold 5, Whack tar — 
ſmall Engliſh carpets, copper baſons, blue earthen . 
hats, rings, coral, fire arms, and coris, which "oy 5 
ſmall money; beſides brandy and wine. Rr 
There are mines of copper and iron, in the kingdom of 
Congo, which are of ſome uſe in trade; but as to t 
filver mines ſaid es be in the province of Bamba, it fee.” 
that they have not'been worked, 'or that their: profits are 
not any way conſiderable, SO, 
Angola, of all the countries on the coaſt of Africa, furniſhes 
Europeans with the moſt Negroes, though not above 25 b 
30 leagues in extent of coaſt; but the kingdom is extreme 
enlarged up the country, being ſcarce leſs than 
leagues in length, and as many in breadtb. 
Tho' the Portugueſe are extremely powerful in the in. 
terior part of the kingdom of Angola, and tho' the 
greater part of the Negroes of the provinces they have 
ſubjected are vaſſals of the crown of Portugal, to which 
they yearly pay a tribute of ſlaves; yet the Negroe trade 
on the coaſts has always remained free to the other na-. 
tions of Europe; the Englifh, French, and Dutch, ſend- 
ing there yearly a great number of ſhips, which take away 
ſeveral thouſands of ſlaves, and tranſport them either into 
their own, or the Spaniſh Americ in colonies. 
The Portugueſe however are thoſe who treat for the moſt; 
and it is aſtoniſhing that they have not already depopu- 
' lated the country, as ſcarce a year paſſes without their 
ſending to Brazil to the amount of 15000. 
The merchandiſe given in exchange for them are cloths, 
ſtriped feather beds, filk ſtuffs, linens, velvets, gold, and 
ſilver lace, black and broad ſerges, Turkiſh carpets, 
white and coloured thread, ſilk for ſewing, Canary wine, 
brandy, oil of olives, ſailors knives, ſpice, refined ſugar, | 
large hooks, pins, needles, and toys. 
The Portugueſe have alſo a fettlement at Benguella, 2 
ſmall kingdom depending on that of Angola, where they 


. 
- 
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keep on foot ſomething of a trade; but this place is un- 


' | wholſome, and rather remarkable for being the abode of 
_ criminals,” whom the tribunal of Liſbon baniſhes there, 
than for that of free profeſſors of trade. 


| Loange. The Negroe trade carried on in Loango, Malimbo, | 


and Cabindo, by the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, s | 
very conſiderable, as well for the number of flaves, 3s | 
their goodneſs. and ſtrength ; the Europeans preferring | 
them to all others; and the inhabitants of the American 
colonies purchaſing them always at a dearer rate; asthey | 
are the fitteſt ſor undergoing the labour and fatigues of 
the culture, and preparing of ſugar, tobacco, and indigo 
| Negroes are purchaſed cheaper in Angola and Loango, 
than in Upper Guinea. Voung blacks at full growth, and 
in their prime, are bought for about 3 J. 2 head, and bol: 
and women in proportion; thoſe» bought for 3 J. benz 
worth 20 l. or 25 J. in Americococ. 
A A Dutch. cargo far the coaſt of Guinea. 5 
This cargo contains not only the quantity, and quality ol 
the merchandiſe fit for the Negroe trade on the coalis a 
Guinea; but explains alſo what ſhips are beſt for ſy 
poſe, the requiſite number of ſailers, their wages» and e 
gneceſſary victuals both for Europeans and Negrocs. = 
Tyne fitteſt ſhips for theſe coaſts are thoſe of 200 115 
manned with 50 or 60 ſailors. se. 
The victuals — this number of ſailors for _— | 


— 
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2 "\inths, are 60 ſacks of oatmeal ; 60 of grey if any ſhipping happens to be there in theſe ſtorms, they 
5 


Go of white peas 3 50 barrels of beef; 15 barrels, or are infallibly run on ſhore, unleſs they can ſtand out to 
ny Br nds of bacon 3 the ſchippond weighing 300. lb. ſea, or get into the mouth of the river Sierra de Leon, 
* a butter ; 4 puncheons, or 2 pipes of oil; 250 when they find them coming on; to which may be 
6 mA ve, b. of biſcuit 3 300 loaves of bread, each added, there always fits ſuch a ſurf or ſwelling on this = 
1 bound; 8000 1b. of dry fiſh; 60 barrels of beer; coaſt, that-it is very difficult going on ſhore at any time, i4 
of 8 . of brandy 200 pounds of candles, half wax; even during the fair ſeaſon, eſpecially at Whidah. - by 
00 4 0. of train oil for lamps. hos 85 The moſt violent ſtorms, or travadoes, are in July and 1 
u Vidtuali for coo Negroes. | Auguſt, coming from the ſouthward. It is alſo ob- 4 
ſalts, or 152 ſacks of oatmeal ; 8 laſts of beans; 4 ſerved, that, during the hot ſeaſon, the winds are perio- 1 
oo brandy, beſides what is neceſſary for the ſailors ; dical on this coaſt, blowing from midnight till one or 1 
* pr? Spaniſh wine; 1 or 2 pipes of prunes for purg- two in the afternoon, from the land; and then ſhifting to . 
. mA 20 Ib. of tamarins for the ſame purpoſe; the ſouthward, blow from the ſea; which rages ſo vio- * 
ing q * containing 16 tierces of water each, for boil- lently on this ſhore ſome months in the year, that it looks 1 
155 3 be fi ein”; like fire, which makes the ſailors call it the burnings, x 
FR "Merchandi es for Loango, and Malimbo. when it is almoſt impoſſible to go on ſhore. | 
Scarlet cloth, ih broad liſt ; blue cloth; yellow cloth, | F ew Europeans viſit theſe ſhores without a dangerous fit 1 I 
1 + pieces only 3 bleached Sileſia lawns ; anabaſſes in of illneſs ſoon” after their arrival, and many of them are || 
5 i * half pieces; black flowered ſtuffs ; large and carried off by it; which is occaſioned from the noxious vx 
Fl baſons; bells.; fuſces and gun-powder ; and a great —Vapours in the wet ſeaſon, or from the ſituation of the | \* 
aantity of bran ß = European factories near the ſea, and the mouths of ri- * 
Te expence of this cargo, either for Guinea, or Lo- vers, where the ouze and ſalt marſhes are very unhealth- 1 
ango, not including the purchaſe of the ſhip, may amount ful, e os) 25 3 1 2 1 j 
to about 3000 l. ſterling. | „„ The Negroes are generally of a good ſtature, robuſt, able- # 
The goods which the Europeans carry to this part of | bodied men, their complexion a ſhining jet black, their f 11 N 
Africa, and barter for ſlaves, gold, and other commodi- noſes flat, their lips thick; large rolling eyes, of which '| 
ties, are chicfly theſe: calicoes, cottons, linen and wool- great part of the white appears; exceeding even white 0 
len ſtuffs, ſerges, perpetuana's; wrought iron, pewter, and ſets of teeth; with black hair, ſhort and curldd, appear- 1 
braſs; ſuch as (words, knives, hatchets, nails, hammers, ing more like wool than hair, which diſtinguiſhes them 
pewter-diſhes. plates; pots, and cups, braſs pots, kettles, and from the black inhabitants of Alia. Fart Lal“ 


ther houſhold utenſils; fire-arms, powder, ſhot ; 'brals The habit' of a Negroe is a paan, or cloth, round the 
and glaſs toys, beads, bugles, and coris; with brandy, waiſt, about two feet broad ; but thoſe of the better ſort 
ſpirits, wine, and tobacco. The Negroes are extremely | have another cloth of a good length wrapped about them, 
fond of braſs ware; and wrought pewter, iron, and and thrown over their ſhoulders ; yet ſo as their arms, 
lead, are good articles. There are likewiſe great quan- legs, and a good part of their bodies, appear naked, both 
tities of fire-arms, gun-powder, ball, cloathing, liquors, of the men and women. Their ornaments conſiſt, of a 
and furniture, ſent yearly from Europe, for the uſe of the multitude of rings or bracelets, of gold, ivory, or copper, 
European forts and factories. So that, upon the whole, according to their circumſtances, worn on their arms and 


Europeans may export to Africa about the value of legs, with necklaces and girdles of coral; all of which 
200 0001, in goods; and may bring from thence annually | they have from the Europeans; befides thin plates of gold, 
to the value of 3 000,000 1. in gold, ſlaves, ivory, pep- copper, tinſel, beads, and coral, for dreſſing the women's 
per, gums, aud drugs, 5 A T2095 2009S 835-Tinen 21 tongue; 


Guinea is agreeably diverſified with mountains and val- As there arg a great many petty ſovereigns in Guinea, 
lies, woods and open fields. The hills are adorned with who are frequently at war with each other, the flaves are 
| trees of an extraordinary height; the vallies between them generally ſuch as are taken in-theſe wars, not only men, 
being rich and extenſive, , proper for the cultivation of all but women and children; for when they invade a country 
manner of corn and fruits, with villages every where with any ſucceſs, they carry all the inhabitants into cap- 
agreeably interſperſed, and the country is exceeding po- tivity. There are alſo a great many others, who are 
pulous. But the moſt pleaſant and' fruitful part of tbe made ſlaves for debt, or ſome miſdemeanor ; and not only 
country is that about Whidah, which is repreſented as a the debtor, or criminal, loſes his liberty, but frequently 
perfect paradiſe, if it was not for the unhealthfulneſs of bis Whole family, and all that are related to him. Beſides, 
the place with regard to European conſtitutions, * How- ſome people ſell even their wives and children when they 
ever, it may be ſuppoſed, that, on ſo extenſive a cbaſt, have offended them; while others leſſen their families, 
there is a great deal of deſert ground. Much of this is under an apprehenſion they ſhall not be able to maintain 
found upon the gold-coaſt ; and other parts of it are ſo them; and if a famine, or great ſcarcity, happens, they 
overflow ed in the rainy ſeaſon, that the ſoil will produce will ſell themſelves to one another for bread. In times of 
ſcarce any thing but rice; all other corn, and moſt of full peace, nothing is more common than for the Negroes 
the plants, being deſtroyed by the annual floods: but then of one nation to ſteal: thoſe of another, and ſell them to 
Whidah, and other places, make amends for this by the Europeans: there have been alſo inſtances of children 
their abundant fertility, © © felling their parents when they have been weary of them, 
Their rivers running but a ſhort courſe from north to and Wanted to enjoy what they had. Theſe are the va- 
rious ways by which the unhappy Negroes are frequently 


ſouth, and being made chiefly by the rains, are not any | 
of them navigable for ſhips, from the river of Sierra de reduced from flouriſhing circumſtances | to a ftate of 
Leon in the eaſt; to the river of Benin or Formoſa in ſlavery, and brought down to the coaſt to be ſold to the 
the weſt ; though they abound, as well as their ſeas,” with Europeans: ſo that, all things conſidered, this trade is not 
variety of good f.. ON OR TS ſo inhuman as ſome have repreſented; becauſe, if the 
Travellers uſually make but two ſeaſons in this country, Europeans did not buy the captives, they would remain 
winter and ſummer ; from April to September incluſive © ''flaves to their captors, who are thera, of maſters;. 
s their winter, or rainy ſeaſon ; and from October to As to the traffic of the Negroes among themſelves, it 
ich incluſive is their ſummer, and their hotteſt, as ' conſiſts' either in carrying corn, and other produce of the 
well as faireſt weather, But their wet ſeaſon does not reſpective maritime countries, from one place to another 
always begin juſt at the ſame time; nor is it the ſame at along the coaſt, in their large canoes, as there happens to 
all places on this coaſt. At ſome times, and in ſome be a demand for it; or in bartering goods with ane an- 
Places, it begins a month or two ſooner than in others, / other on ſhore : thoſe neat the coalt exchanpe. the-mer- 
being ſometimes of a longer, and at'others of a'ſhorter  '/ chandiſe they get of the Europeans, with thoſe of the 
duration: though, between the vernal and autumnal equi- more diſtant countries, ſor gold, ſlaues, and ivory; which 
noxes, they have generally exceſſive rains, attended with foteigners take off their, hands, furniſhing them with new 
violent ſtorms of wind, as well as thunder and lightening. ſupplies of European- goods, and with theſe they 80 to 
Beſides, as the winds at this time blow from the ſouth- market in the inland countries again. 
ward, and there is not one ſecure harbour on the coaſt, VB : £8 Every 
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Every tribe or family make their own took: they are 
all ſmiths, carpenters, -and maſons, building their houſes 
or huts with wood and clay, thatching them with 
reeds or palmeto leaves: they alſo make their, own 
arms, ſuch as darts, lances, arrows, and broad ſwords; 
but their fire-arms, powder, and ball, are ſupplied by 
the Europeans: they alſo make their inſtruments of buſ- 
bandry, and ſeveral houſhold-utenſils. Their water- 
men and fiſhermen are but one tribe; and are ſo nu- 
merous upon the coaſt, that 800 or 1000 of them go 
out a fiſhing together in canoes made out of one tree, 
the largeſt being 30 feet long, and 6 broad; which the 
Europeans hire to carry their merchandiſe to and from 
their ſhips, and along the coaſt from one factory to an- 
other, | SR. 
They have bulls and cows, but no oxen, in Guinea, the 
Negroes applying themſelves very little to grazing ; though 
the fleſh of theſe animals is very dry and hard in moft 
places. They have alſo ſheep cloathed with hair inſtead 
of wool, goats, hogs, and deer. Their horſes are ex- 
ceeding ſmall, and uſed ſometimes for the ſaddle, as well 
as aſſes; but they neither uſe them, or any other — 4 
for the draught of carriage, or to lay burdens on; for all 
their goods are carried on the backs of men, if it is loo 
miles, unleſs they have the conveniency of water - car- 
riage, which ſeldom happens, their rivers falling from 
ſteep rocks and mountains, and are navigable only a little 
way. They have lions, tygers, elephants, wild hogs, 
jackhalls, foxes, crocodiles, wild cats, and monkeys. 
They have plenty of wild and tame fowl, particularly 
2 3 and they have many kinds of freſh and ſalt wa- 
ter . gb | 

They have alſo rice, millet, Indian corn, yams, pota- 
toes, and ſugar-canes. . | | 5 10 
They abound in palm; trees, from which they extract wine 
and oil; the wine from the tree, and the oil from the nut. 
A tree will yield from 10 to 20 gallons of wine; of which 
an anchor, or 5 gallons, is uſually fold on the coaſt {or 
about 2 8. 6d. ſterling. There ate ſome fweet and ſour 
orange- trees upon the coaſt ; with great number of le- 
mon- trees, the ſmall fruit of which are pickled, and ſent 
to Europe. The papay-tree grows here, affording a 
fruit as big as a large pear, of an oval figure, green 
within, and white without, which ferves the natives-for 
food. They have alfo ſome ginger, the piſan or bananas 


tree, pomegranates, tamarinds, the delicious ananas or 


pine- apple, and the fineſt melons. 


Their garden-plants are good; and almoſt all manner of 


European roots, herbs, and garden-ftuff, arrive there to 
great perfection: but the Malaguette, or Guinea pep- 
per, is the plant for which the country is moſt remark- 
able; it grows on a ſhrub, in long, lender, red ſhells 
or pods, ſeparated into four or five diviſions or cells, and 
covered by a white film: beſides, they -have alſo a bad 
ſtinking ſort of tobacco, uſed by the Negroes. 

The Portugueſe were the firſt who diſcovered the S. W. 


| ſhores of Africa, in the 15th century; and as the Pope 


was then thought to have a right to diſpoſe of all Pagan 
countries, they obtained a grant from his Holineſs in 
1442, of all countries diſeovered to the S. and E. of Cape 
Bajadore, which lies on the weſt - ſide of Africa, in 27 


deg. of N. lat. The Pope however afterwards, on tbe 
diſcovery of America by Columbus, publiſhed another 
bull in favour of the Spaniards, dated the 3d of May 


11493 3 whereby he affigned and transfetred to the King 


of Spain, and his ſucceſſors, all the countries diſcovered, 


and to be diſcovered 100 leagues to the W. and S. of the 
Azores, and Cape Verd iſlands; which the Portugueſe 
looked upon as an infringement of the former grant to 
them; and this bred a miſunderſtanding between thoſe 
two nations: however, they came to an agreement in 
the ſame year, that the line mentioned in the grant to 


Spain, to be drawn from N. to 8. through the Azores, 


and the Cape Verd iflands, ſhould be extended ao leagues 
farther weſtward, and that all new diſoovered lands te the 
weſtward of that line ſhould belong to the Spaniards, choſe 

| 0 the eaſtward f it dring 0 belong to the Portguye 
accordingly, the latter built forts, and ſettled, colonies on 
the eaſtern and — coaſts of Aftica, and in the Eaſt 


4 


Indies, and remained in 


ap gh the quiet 
joying the ſole trade of quit polſeſſon of 


Africa 


| them, en. 
; and the Eaſt Indie 1 . 
100 years without e or. e Eaſt Indies about 
The reformation happening in the 16th 


Engliſh, D utch, and other P roteſtant nati 


k . * 
call in queſtion the Pope's power 75 diſpoſing. of Pen le 
countries; and being ambitious of ſharing the „en 
Africa with the Portugueſe, both the Engli 4 of 
in the ſame century, fent ſeveral ſhips to a Dutch, 
Guinea; where, in imitation of the Portugueſe ag i 
changed toys and trifles with the Negroes for g Id Swap 
made very advantageous returns. But the 80 Hopy 
building forts upon the coaſt, and keeping r 
in a ſort of ſubjection, that they could not trade fre” 
with any other nation, the Negroes invited the E = 
to ſcttle among them; and, for ſome ſmall conſid . 
tion, aſſigned them places to erect forts and fact m4 
upon, that they might be able to protect their own m . 
as well as that of the natives. The Dutch alſo all 
upon the Portugueſe ſettlements about the ſame time s 
prived them of their capital fort of La Minas and 5 
ö r e from all their ſettlements on the 10 
cCoaſt. Whereupon the Portugueſe femoyed farther 80 
ward, and gained a vaſt extent of country, in Which 
they were not diſturbed by the Dutch, little or lags of 
the ſame tempting metal being found there, though they 
| 7725 7. 79 6 in abundance. 7 
The Dutch had no ſooner driven the Portugueſe 
pe 800 Coaſt, but they began to contrive how = 
might beat the Engliſh,” and all other nations, out © 
that trade: accordingly, as they had by treaty agreed to 
Join an Engliſh ſquadron to ſuppreſs the pirates upon the 
Barbary coaft, De Ruyter, the Dutch Admiral, actually 
| failed to the Straights with the Englifh, under pretence 
of putting that project in execution; but then making an 
excuſe to the Engliſh Admiral, that he was ordered an- 
. other way, he ſailed td the coaſt of Guinea; and there 
wich the aſſiſtance of the Negroes his countrymen had af; 
ready ſpirited up againſt the Evoliſh, made himſelf maſ- 
ter of ſeveral Engliſh forts, and particularly of that flill 
in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, which goes by the name 
of Amſterdam fort. 5 
ITbe Dutch had the ſame views here as they bad in the 
_  Eaft Indies: they intended the fubduipg of the natives, 
and no doubt propoſed to have opened the gold mines, 
and become the ſole. maſters of them, as the. Spaniards 
are of the ſilver mines in Potoſi: but the court of Eng- 
land eſpouſing their company's intereſt, rendered the 
* Dutch icheme m.. 
But the French are now very formidable on this part of 
Africa, where they are chiefly in pofſeffion of the gum- 
trade; and amy e rept into the Negroe trade, 
_ that. they now purchaſe the beſt ſlaves on the coaſt, with 
which they not only ſupply their own colonies, but allo 
furniſh the Spaniards with great numbers, whereby they 
| have almoſt ſupplanted the Engliſh of Jamaica in this va- 
luable trade: 228 it is hoped the Engliſh will now 
rretrieve their loſs, and recover this important branch of 
„ ↄ 
Neexions on the African trade. N 
The Arien trade is very advantageous to Great Pi. 
ain, as it ſupplies the Britiſh plantations with Negros 
for their uſe and ale beſides, conſidering the num- 
ber of ſhips annually employed in it, the great export of 
the Britiſh manuſactures to the African coaſts, and ! 
value of the product of the Britiſh plantations annual 


ſent to: Great Britain, the, ne reſulting er 


LM 
— 


trade are more apparent, The Negroes are the hat 
= — Which the Bricth plantations are improved; it being 
by their labour ſuch great quantities of ſugars tobacco, 
cotton, ginger, fuſtic, and indigo, are raiſed, * 
employ a great number of ſhips for tranſporting _ 
Great Britain; and the greater number of ſhips emplo)s 


dicraft-trades at home, ſpe 
of bandieraft-trades at EE 


tze greater, number ad 

more of the Britiſh product and manuf.Qures, 4 8 
Were fader, who.are maintained ,by a ſeparate ent e, 
ment: for if every one ralſed the proviſions - en 
made the manufacture he wore, traffic would fen les = 
v vuiety of employment, men have er weckte e 
111607 1 eee enn 1 
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.  C.-viceable to another, adapted to their 
whereby ane, 5 invading each others provinces. 
rticuls 2 may be ſaid, that the adviſing a former reign 
1 tpolize this trade, and confine it to an excluſive 
70 was the ſame as to adviſe the people of Egypt, 
one h banks to keep the Nile from overflowing, 
"<A oui fertilize their lands; or the King of Spain 
f - 18 his mines, leſt he ſhould fill his kingdom too 
full of ape doubted, whether the vending Britiſh ma- 
: faftures and encouraging navigation,” on advantageous 
2 urs the true intereſt of Great Britain j and that 
n fork n commerce, as it advances either, 1s more or 
— *cfrable to the kingdom; but the confining this 
to an excluſive company could promote neither : 
nd perhaps it was one great reaſon why we know ſo little 
of the great continent of Africa; becauſe the company 
finding ways enough to employ their ſtock among thoſe 
few ſettlements they had made on the ſea-coalt, never 
4 a farther inland diſcovery ; whereas, when 


to n 


endeavoure 


the trade was laid open, the buſy merchant, that induſ- 


tus bee of the nation, would not leave any creek or ri- 
5 vntraded to, from whence he might hope to make ad- 
When, the company had an' excluſive trade, they were 
obliged, by the ſtatute of the qth and 1oth of William 
III. to pay a duty of 10 per cent. on all goods exported 
| to Africa, which was applied to maintain, ſupport, and 
defend all ſuch forts and caſtles as were erected for the 
preſervation, improvement,” and well carrying on that 
trade, However, the excluſive privileges granted to the 
company were prejudicial to the community; for the Afri- 
can company, under an excluſive trade, in the time of 
peace, between the years 1680 and 1689, employed only 
2659 ſhips, being about 28 ſhips annually, and delivered 
into the plantations 46, 396 Negroes, being 5155 a year: 
but the Negroes imported, after the trade was laid open 


” 


by William III. into Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Antigua, - 


only, amounted to 42,000 for three years of peace; which | 
was near as many Negroes delivered to thoſe three iſlands 
only in three years under an open trade, as there were in 
nine years of peace by the company into all the planta- 
tions when excluſive. It appeared in the year 1708, in 
time of war, that there were employed in this trade above 
a hundred ſhips, capable of carrying 25,000 Negroes a 
year into the plantations, belonging to the ſeparate traders ; 
which demonſtrated that the trade was above four times 
as much increaſed as when it was excluſive, though that 
was a time of peace; and that the export of the manufac- 
tures of coarſe perpets to that coaſt, had been increaſed 
from 4000 to 70,000 pieces à year. W 517 
It muſt certainly be prudent. in any trade, manufaQure, 
or buſineſs, to render the firſt materials as cheap as poſ- 
ſible. Negroes are the firſt and moſt neceſſary materials 
for planting ; from whence it follows, that all meaſures. 
ſhould be taken that may produce ſuch a plenty of them, 
as may be an encouragement to the induſtrious planter. 
Experience, the ſureſt guide we can follow in matters of 
trade, has demonſtrably taught us, that the African trade 
has not been carried on moſt to the national advantage by 


2 company with a joint ſtock ; but that when it became 
tree and open, it greatly encreaſed, the plantations were 
better ſupplied with Negroes, and the advantages to the 


kingdom were infinitely greater. 


It is undoubtedly true, that when the company had the 


ſole trade almoſt to themſelves, they did not ſupply the 


plantations with ſuch a plenty of Negroes as was requi- 


lite; and that, as they forced them to accept of ſuch a 


fort as they thought fit to bring, ſo they put their own 


price upon the product of the plantations. But if it is 
alledged, that the African company, when excluſive, at 


any time ſold choice Negroes from 14 to 181, a head; it 


may be remembered, that as they ſet their own price on 
the product of the plantations, ſo ſugar did not ſell in 


any of them for half the price it has done for many years 5 


22 or ſince the trade to Africa was firſt laid open. 
| a is to trade and commerce we are indebted for what 
nowledge we have of foreign parts; and. i is obſervable, 
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they are acquainted with 


Africa, Haliſon, Benin, John Walſh and 


- WA Gildart and CO... — e * 1 
And ella, William Harriſon, Windward and Gold Y *: 


«Betty, Samuel Sacheveril, John Robinſon. 
Blake, Alexander Torbett, Callabar, Jo. Bird | 
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that the more remote people dwell from the ſea, the leſs 
| airs abroad. Africa is a large 
country, and doubtleſs the trade to it may be much en- 
larged to the advantage of Great Britain. Uſe and expe- 
rience make us by degrees maſters of every thing; and 
though the firſt undertakers of a deſign may fall Sort of 


anſwering their private ends, yet they often lay open - 


beaten paths, wherein poſterity may tread with ſucceſs, tho” 
the others miſcarried. When all places are permitted 
freely to ſend ſhips, and to have the management of their 
own affairs, induſtry is encouraged, and people's heads are 
ſet at work how they may outdo each other, by getting 


firſt into a new place of trade, Beſides, the more traders, 


the more buyers at home, and ſellers abroad; by which 


means the Britiſh plantations on the large continent of 


America may be better furniſhed with Negroes ; for want 
of which, the inhabitants there could never arrive to thoſe 


improvements they have done on the iſlands, the com- 


pany having given them little or no ſupply 3 chooſing ra- 
ther to ſend their Negroes to the latter, becauſe they 
were able to make them better payments ; but the free 
traders afterwards did it, to the great Advantage of thoſe 
plantations, and of the nation in general, | 

As for the three other principal commodities brought in 
returns from Africa, gold, wax, and teeth, they are alſo 
highly-advantageous to Great Britain: the firſt advances 
the national wealth, and is allowed to be a good barter ; 
and the ſecond ſerves for a foreign export, without any 


_ diſadvantage to the home product; and the third is not 
only manufactured at home, but afterwards carried to the 


markets abroad. 5 5 
As neither Great Britain, nor any other European na- 
tions, are owners of any conſiderable ſpot of ſoil on the 


coaſt of Guinea; and ſuch as have forts and caſtles 


| thereon dare not ſtir beyond the reach of their guns; 
beſides, as Great Britain is enabled by her manufactures 
and goods of all kinds, to trade the cheapeſt and moſt ad- 


vantageouſly to Africa, and has a ſuperior ſtrength to any 


nation to protect its trade on that coaſt; there is no rea- 


ſon-to dread the inſults of the French, nor to fear that 


they can beat the Britiſh ſubjects out of this trade, while 
it remains open and free, without being impeded by an 


excluſive company. 


Since the act of parliament of the 2 34 of King George ll. | 
for extending and improving the trade to Africa, there 


are 135 merchants free of the new African company in 


London, 157 in Briftol, and 101 in Liverpool, in all 


393 3 which will occaſion an increaſe of this trade; for, 


In the year 1752, there were 88 ſhips ſent from Liver- 


pool only, to the coaſt of Africa; whoſe commanders 


and owners names, what part of the coaſt each ſhip went 


to, and what number of ſlaves they bought, are as fol- 


Slaves, 


comp 


h ny 3 Bar, 250 
Antigua Merchant, Robert Thomas, Angola, James 


200 


- 


coaſt, W. Dobb and co. 460 


— 


Angleſea, James Caruthers, Wind. and Gold cht, 


F? 


Tim. Farrar and co. - 180 


Alice Galley, Rich. Jackſon, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 

Ann Galley, Nehemiah Holland, Callabar, William 
* WhallePand &. SS nt T3 
Adlington, Thomas Perkin, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 


Rob. Cheſhyre and co. 


I. Manefty and co. - 320 
African, 22 Newton, Wind. and Gold coaſt, J. 
Maneſty and co. 1 . 


HOT. | 9 8 2850 
Allen, James Strange ways, Wind. and Gold coaſt. 
! e I HET BO”: 
Achilles, Thomas Patrick, Hen. Hardwar and co. 450 
© Barbadoes 47 


Jehn Brooks and co. 
chant, John Wilſon, Angola, Gs - 
Campbell and co. 300 


* 
- 
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Boyne, William Wilkinſon, Bonny, Edw. Forbes 
and co. 400 


Beverly, William Lowe, Angola, Edward Lownds . 


and co. 200 

Brooke, Thomas Kewly, Old Callabar, Roger | 
Brooks and co. 400 

Barclay, John Gadſon, ON Callabar, John Welk 


and co. 
Bulkeley, Chriſt. Baiton, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
. Foſter Cunliffe, ſons and co. 350 
Britannia, James Pemberton, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
Thomas Leatherbarrow and co. 300 
Hayſton, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
Foſter Cunliffe, — and co. 250 
Cheſterfield, Patrick Black, Old Callabar, William 


450 


Walley and co. 440 
Clayton, (taken by pirates, and retaken by a Portu- 


gueſe man of war), J. Clayton and co. 440 


| Cumberland, Jn, Griffin, Gambia, Edw. Deane 


and co. 260 
Charming Nancy, Th. Roberts, Wind. and Gold 
coaſt, W. Davenport and co. 170 


| Cayendiſh, Robert Jennings, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 


'Rd Nicholas and co. 170 


Cecilia, Richard Younge, Gambia, Fr. Green | 
and co. 120 


Duke of Cuntherlapd, John Croſbie, Pony, James | 
Croſbie and co. 4.50 
Dolphin, John Pederick, Wind. and Gold coaft, 


Edward Forbes and co. - '2c0 
Enterprize, Samuel Greenhow, n. John 

Vates and co. | 130 
Elijah, —— Wind and Gold coaſt, Ed. 

| and co. _ 200 
Elizabeth, William Heys, Gambia, Samuel Shaw | 
and co. 200 


Ellis and Robert, R. Jackſon, Wind. and Gold 


F. Cunliffe, ſons and (o.. 9 
coaſt, unſiſte, ions an 3 55 Sterling Caſtle, 


Eaton, John Hughes, Angola, John Okitl and 


co. (wood and teeth) 550 
Fanny, | William Jenkinſon, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 


G7 John Knight and co. Bo 
Florimell, Samuel Linnekar, Caliber. Rich. Town- Wen 
ſend and co. 320 


Frodſham, James Powell, Angola Nich. Totr 


and CO. | 4 5 O 


F ortune, Hugh Willams, Bonny, Henry Town- 
ſend and co. 480 


Foſter, Edward Cropper, Benin, Folter Cunliffe, by 


| ſons and co. 200 
Fenet, Joſeph Welſh, * Wind. coalt, dc. Je ohn SA 


Welſh and co. 50 


| George, ny Tacks, Angola 6, Campbell and 
co. | 250 
Grace, — — Old Calabar, Edward 


Forbes and co. 400 


Greyhound. —. Wind. and Gold coat, 


Richard Savage and co. 120 
Hleſketh, James Thomſon, New Callabar, Richard . 


Nichols and co. 260 
Hector, Brook Kellſal, New Cillibar, Wan Greg- Ay 


ſon and co. 450 


| Hardman, Toſeph Yom Wind. and Gold coalt, 
John Hardman and co: | 300 


Jenny y, Thomas Darbyſhire, Wound, "and Gold coaſt, 
John Knight and co. 


J udith, Nich, wen, Bonny, John Welſh and | 


ed 35⁰ 
James, John Sachererilz Wind, and Gold coalt, 
James Gildart | 120 
Knight; William Boates, Wind. and Gold coat,” 
John Knight and co. | 400 a 
Lintott, Ralph Lowe, New Callabar; Rich. -Nicho- 
las and 7:0, 400 


Lord Strange, Edward Smith, Benin, William Hah... 


liday and co. 
Lovely Betty, Geo. Jackſon, Wind. and Gold why 


"Geo. Campbell and co. — . 140 
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Little - Billy ; Thomd 1 Dicke fon, Wind. Slaves, 
_ coaſt, John Knight and 7 WA . God 
Merſey, ohn Gee, Benin, John Kage, 60 


Middlebam, John Welſh, Old Callab Rag,” 300 


* and ſons _ 

IE = 2 +Þ 280 
and (o. ; v2 James Pardos 
* Walker, Wind and Gola coaſt -& 

olly, Richard Rigby, Wind. and Go 
Nw cling kante, Old 8 4 
and Jona. Brooks and co. . ban 


Nelly, John Simmons, Old Callabar, William wa. © 


liamſon and co. 
Nancy, John ago, Bonny, Thomas} Kendal $20 
4 and co. 400 
Nancy, Robert Howl, Bonny, pet. Holme 
8 Sap > + Thomas Missen an Knight A wy 
Onel, James Griff, Gambia, Wülker What * 
a ws | : 
— Ormond Succeſs, — — 4 ola, W 
Williamſon and co. Wn . 
Pardoe, © WS: . Wind, mad Gold coaſt, * 
James Pardoe and co 
Priſcilla, William Parkinſon, Angola, John, Welt 
- 2+: W500; «;: [4 
' Phcebe, W. Lab Wind. and God coat, Arth, ol 
and Ben. Heywood and co. 2% 
Prince William, John e Angola Richard 
Gildart and ſons 200 


120 


4 Rider, Michael Ard Angola, Richard Gian and 


ſons 300 
Ranger, James en Wind. and Gold cout 
William F 8 and co. 300 


rles Gn Bonn ohn 1. 
Backhouſe and co. „ 1 


5 0 
Sarah, Alexander way: Bonny, Thomas Crow- 8 
: der and co. 550 
- Salifbury, Thomas Marſden, on Callabar, Robert 
* Armitage and co. 350 
Samuel and Nancy, James Laws, Wind. and Gold 

coaſt, Richard Savage and co. 20 
Swan, Peter Leay; Bonny, John Tarlton and co. 400 
5 Sammy and Biddy, R. Grayſon, Wind. coaſt, &c. 


Jon. Blundell and co. 120 
Schemer, Robert Grimſhaw, Wind. coat, &c. T. 
Chalmers and eo. 120 


Stronge, Thomas Cubbin, Bonny, Matthew and 


John Stronge, and co. 30 


5 TI James T yep” i» Bonny, John Tarlton 
ow, Co.” | #5 

Triton, Charles J enkinfon Bonny, Lone Un 
Worth and co. 
| 2 homas, James Hutchinſon Gambiay Geo. 3 


440 


bell and eo. 200 
"Trbe Blue, Benjamin Wale, Benin, John Gun. 
and co. 300 


Thomas and Martha, F. Gilles Wind. and Gal oÞ 


_ coaſt, George Campbell and eo. 
. Wm Freeman, Wind. and Gold coaſt, 
Bridge and . * 100 
Union, Tim. Anyon, Wind. 20d Gotcouf, Ja 
Pardoe and co. © 359 


William and Betty, Thomas day 4 Angola 8. 40⁰ 
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ound troy of gold being cut into 44 parts 
2 — alles a guinea z which,took this de- 
becauſe the gold whereof the firſt were truck 
from that part, of Africa called Guinea z for 
iſe bore the impreſſion of an ele- 


to 218. 

* and a half, 
nominations 
was brought from. 
which reaſon it li 


ebant. J pelt. guiness may be imported by any per- 
ag ans 7 — act of the 8th William III. 
7 


1 is alſo 
9 de Eaſt Indies, particularly from Pondicherry ; the 


piece belng 29 or 30 ells and a half long, and 7:8ths 


_ are ſo called, becauſe proper for the Negroe trade 
on this part of Africa, a . 

Guinea Company, See African company. 

Guinga Pepper. See Pepper. hs - | 

GUINEAT UF- Longee. A cotton and filk ſtuff, manu- 
{Aured in the Eaft Indies; the pieces of which! are 6, 
8. or 13 ells in length, and 5-6ths or 2-3ds in breadth, 

GUINGUANS. A blue and white cotton cloth, ſometimes 
mixed with the thread of the bark of trees; the pieces 
uſually contain 8 ells in length, and 3-4ths or 5-6ths in 
breadth ; which come chiefly from Bengal ; though there 
are alſo guinguans half bark and half ſilk. 4 

GUN GUE T. A fort of light camblet, manufactured at 
Amiens in France; the breadth of which is half an ell. 

GULDEN, or Gould, is a ſilver coin. of ſeveral. places in 
Germany. That of Saxony is worth 2 8. 4 d. ſterling, 
and that of Vienna is the ſame. There are alſo ſeveral 
others, more properly called guilders. See Guilder, * 
The gulden of St. Gall, in Switzerland, is worth 28. 
3d. ſterling that of Lucern 28. 6 d. ſterling, and that 
of Zutich the ſame. 1 2 | N I C Ws: 
There are alſo in Holland, particularly at Amſterdam, 
two ſorts of guldens; the one is the guilder, and the other 
called gulden, worth about 2 8. 2 d. ſterling, | 


GULPH, or Gulf. An arm or part of the ocean, running 


up between the land; ſuch is the gulph of Venice, called 
alſo the Adriatic ſea; the gulph of Lyons; the gulph of 
Mexico, and of Florida. e CY aud 

A gulph is ſtrictly diſtinguiſhed from a ſea, becauſe the 
latter is larger: it is alſo diſtinguiſhed from a bay, or 
ſinus, being greater than the ſame. Some will have it 
eſſential to a gulph, to run into the land through a ſtreight 
or narrow paſſage. The ſea is always moſt: dangerous 


near gulphs, by reaſon of the currents being penned up | 


by the ſhores. | e | 
GUM, A vegetable juice, exuding through the pores of 


certain plants, and there hardening into à tenacious tranſ- 


parent maſs. a 6 „„ I TLIITS 1 Ln 
Gum is properly one of the juices'of the bark, drawn 


thence by the ſolar warmth, in form of a glutinous hu- 
mour ; and by the ſame cauſe is afterwards inſpiffated, 


concoRted, and rendered tenaciou sss 
The chemical character of gums, hereby they are diſ- 


tinguiſhed from reſins, and other vegetable juices, is, 


that they are diſſoluble in water, and at the ſame time in- 
flammable by fire: but it muſt be obſerved, that this 


- 
1 


character excludes a great part of thoſe commonly called 


gums. | | 
In the general, 


. 


_ tuovs, or oily diſſolvent. Boerhaave confiders à gum as 


a ſort of ſaponaceous fat; which, beſide its oily principle 
in common with a reſin, has ſome other ingtedient that 


renders it miſcible with water. See Rn. 1 
Gums are different, according to the different trees and 


roots they ooze from. Some authors diſtinguiſn them 
into aqueous and reſinous gums; the firſt thoſe diſſoluble 


in water, wine, and the like fluids; the ſecond only thoſe 
Gfloluble in oil. Po theſe two, ſome add a third ano- 


malous kind, ſoluble with much difficulty in water or oil, 
Among the claſs of gums are uſually ranked, gum anime, 


the name of a white cotton cloth, brought 


GUNELEET. 


gums are more viſcid, and leſs friable, 
and generally diſſoluble in any aqueous menſtruum ; - 
whereas reſins are more ſulphurous, and require a ſpiri- 


GUN 


Gum-Coaf. See Guinea. | ; | 
Gum, among gardeners, is a diſeaſe incident to fruit trees 


of the ſtone kind, as peaches, plums, apricots, and 


e „ | | 
GUN. fire-arm, or weapon of defence ; which forcibly 
| Ulcharges a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive matter, through 


a cylindrical "ary » by means of gun pow. 


Under this general name are included moſt ſpecies of fire- 
arms, which may be divided into great and ſmall. Great 
guns, called by the general name cannon, make what is 
alſo.called ordnance, or artillery ; under which come the 
ſeveral ſorts of cannon; as cannon-royal, demi-cannon, 


Lulverins, demi-culyerins, ſakers, minions, and falcons. 
Small guns include m 


in ets, muſketoons, carabines, blun- 
derbuſſes, and fowling-pieces. "Ou 
Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only kinds of regular 
weapons charged with gun- powder, that are excepted from 
the 1 of gun. | 
| ET. One of the channels by ghich ſhips enter 
the mouth of the river Thames. 


GUNNEL, in a ſhip, is that piece of timber that reaches 
on either fide, from the half deck to the fore - caſtle; alſo 
the lower part, where a piece of ordnance lies. | 
GUN-POWDER. A compoſition of ſaltpetre, ſulphur, 


and: charcoal, mixed together, and uſually granulated ; 
which eaſily takes fire, and rarifies, or expands, with 
great vehemence, by means of its claſtic force. 

o this powder is owing. all the action and effect of 
guns and ordnance; ſo that the modern military art and 


fortification depend wholly thereon. 


. Thejinvention of gun-powder is aſcribed by Polydore 

Virgil, to a chemiſt, who accidentally put ſome of this 
_compdſition in a mortar, and covered it with a ſtone ; 
. whence the ingredients happened to take fire, and blew 


up the ſtone. 


_ Thevet ſays, the perſon here ſpoke of, was a monk of 
Fribourg, named Conſtantine Anelzem : but Belloforet, 
and other authors, with more probability, hold it to be 


Bartholdus Schwartz; at leaſt it is affirmed he firſt taught 


the uſe of it to the Venetiins, in the year 1380, during 
the war with the Genoeſe ; and that it was firſt em- 
ployed jn,a place, antienty called Foſſa Clo 
Chioggia, againſt Laurence de Medicis; and 
made complaints againſt it, as a manifeſt contravention of 


or 
all Italy 


fair warfare. 


Du Gange adds, that there is mention made of ure 
fy in the reg 


iſters of the chambers of acounts in 


rance, as early as the year 1338. 


To fay no more; it appears that Roger Bacon, an Engliſh- 
man, knew of gun-powger.'150 years before Schwartz 


was born. L hat excellent friar mentions the compoſition 
Ltic 


in expreſs terms, in his treatiſe De nullitate magiæ, pub- 


liſhed at Oxford in 1216. © You may raiſe thunder and 


. **-lightening at pleaſure, ſays he, by only taking ſulphur, 
© nitre, and char- coal, which ſingly have no effect; but 
mixed together, and confined in a cloſe place, cauſe a 
e noiſe; and exploſion greater than that of a clap of 
Py thunder.“ TS 9d e e 6 ot 15 | 
Preparation of gun-powger. ' There are divers.compoſitions 
of gun-powder, with reſpect to the proportians* of the 
three ingredients to be met with in pyrotechnical writers ; 


. 


* 


but the proceſs is much the ſame in all. 


However, gun- powder being a commodity of ſuch con- 


ſequence, both in reſpect of ſpeculation, of war, and of 
commerce, as the conſumption thereof is incredible, it 


deſerves à more particular detail. Lo make gun powder 


duly, then, regard is to be had, at the (altyetre be pure, 


— 


andi in fine large chryſtals, or ſhootings ; otherwiſe it is 
to be purified by taking away its fixed. or common ſalt, 

and 'earthy parts: thus, diſſolve 101b. of nitre in a ſuf- 

- , ficient quantity of fair water; ſettle, filtrate, and evapo- 


rate it in a glazed. veſſel, to the diminution of half, or 


till a pellicle appear on it; the veſſel may then be taken 


off from the fire, and ſet. in a gellar: in 24 hours the 


arabic, gutta, adraganth, ammoniae, aſſa fcetida, bdel- chryſtals will hoot; Which ſeparate from the liquor; 


um, balm, benzoin, camphor, copal, elemy, frankin- 
cenſe, euphorbium, galbanum, laccag-:manna, myrrh, 
olibanum, ſagapenum, ſanguis draconis, ſtarcocolla, 
late, ſtorax, tacamahac 

e each under its proper article. 
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and after.the like manner may the liquor be chryſtaſized 
ſeveral times, till all the ſalt be drawn forth: this done, 
put it into a kettle, and that on a furnace with a mode - 
» turpentine, and many others. rate firez which e eee it begins to ſmoke, 


evaporato 


3 
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.x 
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phur, and 10 lb. of charcoal. | „ 
Miethius extols the proportion of 1 lb. of ſaltpetre to 3 
oz. of charcoal, or two, or two and a quarter of ſul- 


GUM. 
evaporate; loſe its humidity, and grow very white. It 
mult be kept continually ſtirring with a ladle, for fear it 


ſhould return to its former figure, by which means its 


greaſineſs will be taken away: after that, ſo much water 
is to be poured into the kettle as will cover the nitre; 
and then it is diſſolved,” and reduced to the conſiſtency of 
a thick liquor; which muſt be ſtirred with a ladle, with 
out intermiſſion, till all the moiſture is again evaporated, 
and it is reduced to a dry and white meal. 

The like regard is to be had to the ſulphur ; chuſing that 
which is to be had in large tumps, clear, and perfectly 


yellow; not very hard, nor compact, but porous; nor 


yet too much ſhining; and if, when ſet on fire, it freely 


burns away all, leaving little or no reſident matter, it is a 


ſign of its goodneſs: ſo likewiſe, if it is preſſed between 
two iron plates, that are hot enough to make it run, and 
in the running appear yellow, and that which remains of a 
reddiſh colour, may be concluded to be fit for the purpoſe. 


But, in caſe the ſame be foul and impure, it may be pu- 
rified in this manner: melt the ſulphur in a large iron 
Jadle or pot, over a gentle coal-fire, well kindled, but not 
flaming ; then ſcum off all that riſes on the top, and 


ſwims upon the ſulphur ; take it preſently after from the 
fire, and ſtrain it through a double linen cloth, letting 
it paſs at leiſure ; by which means it will be pure, the 


Pan filthy matter remaining behind in the cloth. 


or the charcoal, the third ingredient, ſuch ſhould be 
choſen as is large, clear, free from knots, well burned, 
and cleaving. | | 


There are three kinds of powder, called cannon-pow- 


der, muſket-powder, and piſtol- powder: of each pf theſe 
again there are two ſorts, a ſtronger and a weaker ; all 


which differences ariſe only from the various propor- 
tions. | 

The proportions are thus: in the ſtronger-cannon-pow- 
der, to every 100 lb. of ſaltpetre 25 lb. of ſulphur are 
generally allowed, with the fame quantity of charcoal; 
and in the weaker cannon-powder, to every 100 lb. of 
ſaltpetre, 20 lb. of ſulphur, and 24 1b. of charcoal. As 
for the ſtronger muſket-powder, 100 lb. of ſaltpetre re- 
quis 8 Ib. of ſulphur, and 20 Ib. of charcoal; and in 


the weaker, there goes to 100 lb. of ſaltpetre, 15 lb. of 


ſulphur, and 18 lb. of charcoal. In the ſtronger piſtol- 


powder, 100 lb. of ſaltpetre requires 12 lb. of ſulphur, 
and 15 Ib. of charcoal; whereas the weaker has to 100 1b. 


of ſaltpetre, only 10 lb. of ſulphur, but 18 lb. of char- 


coal. | 1 
Other authors preſcribe other proportions. Semicnowitz, - 


for mortars, directs 100 lb. of ſaltpetre, 25 Ib. of ſul- 


phur, and as many of charcoal: for great guns, 100 lb. 
of ſaltpetre, 15 lb. of ſulphur, and 18 lb. of charcoal. 


For muſkets and piſtols 100 lb. of ſaltpetre, 8 Ib. of ſul- 


oak; than which, he affirms, no gun powder can poſ- 


ſibly be ſtronger. He adds, that the uſual practice of 


making the gun-powder weaker for mortars than guns, 
as in the example above, is without any foundation, and 
renders the expence needleſsly much greater: for whereas 


to load a larger mortar 24 lb. of common powder is re- 
quired, and conſequently to load it ten times 240 lb. he 


ſhews, by calculation, that the ſame effect would be had 


| by 180 1b. of the ſtrong powder. 


jun- powder may alſo be made of ſeveral colours; but 
the black is the moſt ſerviceable of any. 
Corn- powder is of fo much greater force, than when 


in duſt, or meal, that it is concluded the larger grains 
are ſtronger than the ſmaller: for which reaſon, com- 
mon powder is granulated larger than other powders; 
and therefore powder in loading ſhould not be beat home 
into the piece, ſo as to bruiſe the grains. There are 


three ways to prove the goodneſs of gun- powder: 1. By 


ſight; for if it be too black, it is too moiſt, or has too 


much charcoal in it: fo alſo, if rubbed upon white pa- 
per, it blackens it more than good powder does; but 
if it be of a kind of azure colour, ſomewhat inclining 


to red, it is a ſign of good powder. 2. By touching; for 
if, in cruſhing it with the fingers ends, the grains break 


ol nitre, are not well cleanſed. Again, if 


the powder on ſail-cloth, to which they add an 


eaſily and turn into duſt, withoũt feeling hara : 
much coal in it or if, in preſſing u. 4 too 
a ſmooth hard board, ſome grains feel harder e 

reſt, or, as it were, dent the fingers ends, the ſul 4 i 
is not well mixed wich the nitte, and the rr pa 
bad. 3. By burning, wherein little heaps of pen de. 5 
laid upon white paper, three inches or mote aſunder = 
one of them fired; which, if it only fires away 810 = 
ſuddenly, and almoſt imperceptibly,. without firin * 
reſt, and make a ſmall thundering noiſe, and a oY o 
ſmoke riſes in the air almoſt like a circle, the powd, ite 
good); if it leaves black marks, it has too gan 


f | 8 much 
is not well burnt: if it leaves a greaſineſs, the lache 
7 


| A if two or 
corns be laid on paper an inch diſtint; and fire be * 


one of them, and they all fire at once, leavi 

behind, but a white —— colour in the — — 82 
paper not touched, the powder is good; ſo alſo, if fred ; 
in a man's hand, and it burns not; but if black knot 
appear, which burn dowuwards in the place where 
proof was made after firing, it is not ſtrong enough ba 
wand nitre. 6 5 ole ot 4 5 | 


To recover damaged powder, the merchants put part of 


weight of what is really good; and with a ſhovel 2 


it well together, dry it in the ſun, and barrel it up, keep- 
ing it in a dry and proper place, . _ | | 
Others again, if it be very bad, reſtore it by moiſtening 
it with vinegar, urine, or brandy ; then they beat it 
fine, ſearce it, and to every pound of powder add an 

ounce, an ounce and half, or two ounces, according 28 
it is decayed, of melted ſaltpetre; afterwards, theſe in- 
gredients are to be moiſtened and mixed well; fo that 
nothing can be diſcerned in the compoſition, which may 
be known by cutting the maſs, and then they granulate 
it as aforeſaid. In caſe the powder be in a manner quite 
ſpoiled, the only way is to extract the ſaltpetre with wa- 
ter, according to the uſual manner, by boiling, filtrat- 
ing, evaporating, and chryſtalizing, and then with freſh 
ſulphur and charcoal, to make it up again. 

SGun- powder is chiefly made in England and France; 
where there are mills erected for the purpoſe. | 
By the ſtatute of the 16th of Charles I. it was enacted, 

- That it ſhould be lawful for all perſons, as well ſtrangers 
as natural-born ſubjects, to import gun-powder, paying 
ſuch cuſtoms as by authority of parliament ſhould be li- 
mited. That it ſhould be lawful for. all bis Majefty's 

ſubjects of England, to make and ſell gun · powder at their 
pleaſure, and alſo to bring into the kingdom faltpetre, 
brimſtone, or other materials, for the making of gun- 

- powder: mme, ann e 
By the ſtatute of the 4th of George II. it was enadded, 
That there ſhould be paid to every: perſon who ſhould 

export, by way of merchandiſe, any gun-powder of the 

manufacture of Great Britain, an allowance of 48. 6 d. 
for every barrel containing 100 1b, weight; which al- 

lowance ſhould be paid by the cuſtomer or collector, 

with the privity of the comptroller of the port from 
whence the ſame ſhould be exported, or a debenture to 
be made forth by the cuſtomer or collector, according to 
the entry of ſuch gun- powder, without fee, and the 
ſhipping thereof verified by the ſearcher, and oath or af 


_ -firmation: made by the exporter. on the entry or debenture 


before the cuſtomer or collector, or comptrolles of fuct 
port, that the ſaid gun: powder was of Britiſh manufac- 

ture, and was exported or intended to be exported, by 
way of merchandiſe, and not for the uſe of the ſbip, and 
not relanded, or intended to be relanded, in Great Bri- 

tain, the exporter giving ſecurity to the cuſtomer o col- 
lector in 5 J. ſor each hartel, that the gun · powder fo 
- ſhipped, or intended to be' ſhipped, thonld not be ke. 
landed; and ſuch ſecurities: {hi d-be. diſcharged in the 
manner hereaſter mentioned. For ſo; much gyn-powef© 

25 ſhould be entered for, or landed in Ireland, Gvernſe)» 


and Jerſey, Alderney, Sarlæ, or Man, or any of his Ma- 


jeſty's plantations,” the condition of the bond ſhould . 
bring certificates in diſcharge thereof l 
ſpectively, importing that ſuch gun powaer , . 
landed, ſigned by the proper officers of his Melt s.uf 
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for want of ſuch officers, by the governo of 
de dee, er plantacons 3 5nd for fuch gun-powdenas 
155 1d be entered for any foreign port, to bring a certifi- 
ſhou under the hand of any of his Majeſty's confuls re- 
heate in ſuch port, or under tlie hands of two known Bri- 
0 erchants at ſuch pott, that ſuch gun-powder was 
— 1 ged; or ſuch bonds ſhould be diſcharged, upon 
pt I the ſame was taken by enemies, or periſhed in 
| * * the examination and proof thereof being left 
35 commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in England or Scot - 
bod. ee, gun; powder exported fot Africa was ſold 
. 12 the con; therefore, in ſuch caſe, 
in ſma 00 made upon oath, or ſolemn affirmation, of the 
f 17 4 mate, or other perſon having charge of the ſhip 
Jad @ the voyage, importing that ſuch gun-powder was 
; 1 1 on the coaſt of Africa, and alſo of the oath or ſo· 
7  Kirmation of the merchant exporter, if living, 
pie? to the beſt of his knowledge and belief, theNaid 
— had been diſpoſed of at the places to be mentioned 
wn reſpective affidavits, or affirmations, and that they 
2 not been relanded in Great Britain, the ſame ſhould 
wn taken in lieu of the certificates aforeſaid. *: 
That if any gun- powder ſhipped to be exparted, for 
which allowance was mades ſhould be relanded in Great 
Britain, without the licence of one of the principal offi- 
ens of fuch port firſt had, or unleſs in caſe of diftreſs to 
ae hs gun· powder from per iſning, which ſhould forth - 
with be made known to one of the faid officers, the ſaid 
gun-powder, over and above the penalty of the bond, and 
treble the value of ſuch gun-powder 3 ſhould be. for- 
— in caſe any of the duties e en the importa- 
tion of ſaltpetre or brimſtone ſhould, during the conti - 
nuance of this act, be redeemed, ſo much of the allow- 
ance to be made on exportation of the gun. powder ſhould 
be abated, as ſhould bear a proportion to the duties ſo re- 
net. . 
| By the ſtatute of the 5th Geo. I. it was enacted, That no 
commander of any ſhip outward bound ſhould receive on 
board any gun- powder, either as merchandiſe, or ſtore for 
the voyage, except for his Majeſty's ſervice, before ſuch 
' ſhip ſhould be over againſt Blackwall, upon pain of for- 


toms; an 


feiting for every 50 Ib. weight of gun: powder 51, and 1 


in proportion for a leſſer quantit j. 
That the commander of every ſhip coming into the 
Thames, ſhould put on ſhore all powder, either hefore 
the arrival of ſuch ſhip at Black wall, or within 24 hours 


after ſuch ſhip ſhould come to an anchor there, or at the 


place of her unloading, upon pain of forfeiting 51. for 
every 50 lb. weight of gun · pg ]wder found on board, and 
in the like proportion for a leſs quantity z. and if any gun- 
powder ſhould be found on board ſuch hip above Black- 


wall, after the time limited for unloading the ſame, tbe 
commander of every ſuch ſhip ſhould, for every 50 lb. 
weight of gun-powdery bone S J, And-n proportion 


for a leſſer quantit 77,7 be > | 
By the ſtatute of the 15th and 46th'of George II. recit- 
ing, That whereas, by an act paſled/the” ih of George 
I. for making more effectual an act paſſed in the 5th year 
of the ſame reign, intitled, An set for the preventing _ 
the miſchiefs that may happen by Keeping too great quan- 


Weſtminſter, or the ſuburbs thereof; no perſon mould 

keep above 200 lb. of gun- powder at à time, Within any 
n 8231 4 „ 

place under one roof, or any Yard within the cities" of 


London and Weſtminſter, or Within three miles of the 
Tower of London, of 


defeated to the great or th. 
vent which, it was then enaQted# 
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GUN 
ing dealers in gui-poindey ſhould keep more than 50 lb. 
id; 


Within the UHmits aforeſaid; or being dealers, not more 
than 200 lb. longer than 24 hours, though the places 
were diſpoſed under different roofs; or on the river 
Thames, except in ſhips, &c. paſfing or detained by tides, 
or bad weather ; except alſo carts and other carriages, 
loading or unloading, or paffing on the highway; on 
pain of forfeiting all ſuch gun-powder, and the value, 
why full coſts of ſuit to any perſon who would ſue for the 
ſame, BE. 

That perſons permitting others to keep gun-powder, in 
any places not belonging to the owners of ſuch-gun-pow- 
der, ſhould forfeit for every offence one ſhilling for every 


pound of gun-powder fo permitted to be kept contrary to 


the meaning of this act, to be recovered as aforeſaid. 
Buy the ſtatute of the 22d of George II. reciting, That 
as great quantities of gun-powder were frequently lodged 
in warehouſes; or other edifices, within or near to cities 
and market-towns, to the apparent danger of the lives 
and fortunes of many thouſands of his Majeſty's ſubjects; 
for preventing the miſchiefs which might happen thereby, 


or from carrying too great quantities of gun-powder toge- 


ther from one place to another; it was enacted, That no 
perſon ſhould have or keep gun- poder for more than 24 


hours at any one time, in greater quantity than 400 lb. 
in any houſe or other place in any city, or the ſuburbs 


"thereof, or in any market-town, or within « hundred yards 
diſtance thereof, within England, or within two miles of 
any of the King's ' palaces, or houſes of reſidence, or 
within one mile of any of the King's magazines for keep- 
ing gun · powder; nor ſhould any perſon keep, for more 


than 24 hours, ar any time a greater quantity than 3000 


Ib. weight thereof, in any houſe or other place within 
England, except herein after excepted. ? 
That any two juſtices might iſſue a warrant for ſearching 
in the daystime, any houſe, hop, or other place, and 
breaking open the door thereof, if there ſhould be occa- 
ſion 3 and if, upon ſearch, more ſhould be found than 
allowed by this act, the fame ſhould be ſeized; and for- 


 feited to any perſon who ſhould inform and ſue for the 


That no perſon ſhould convey at any one time, any 
waggon or” other carriage, within England, a greater 


quantity of gun-powder than 2500 lb. weight, or more 
than 5000 1b, weigbt in any open veſſel upon any river; 
Within the diftance of one mile from any city of market- 
"town; and all ſuch'gun-powder ſhould be carried in co- 
- _ vered carts and Cntiages 3 and the barrels in which the 
-- ſame was contained, 

and ſecured, that no part thereof be | 
ſage, under penalty of being ſeized and · forfeited to the 


hould be cloſe joined and hooped, 
ttered in the paſ- 


Jn | infor mer . , 6394 > 8 **%, > 25 N * a 2 
That every perſon employed in any ſtorehouſe or ware- 
. houſe where gun- powder ſhould be kept, or in carryin 
gun- powder from one place to another, being — 
before any juſtice of wilfully committing any act, where- 


„ 


by ſuch gun poder might be in danger of taking fire, 


© ſhould forfeit 5 8. to the informer for every 100 lb. weight 
of 
he ſhould be employed in conveying from one place to 
another; and on non-payment thereof he ſhould he com- 
mitted to the public goal, without bail or main prize, for 
tities of pun-powder in or near the cities'oF-London ang 


gun-powder contained in ſuch ſtorehouſe, &c. or which 


any time not excteding fix months, as ſuch juſtice ſhould 
think fit. 2 : 2 "Rd Go ID h N 


. a AW. 4 * 4 MW „ ST 
That this act ſhould not extend to any of the King's 


ſtorehouſes or magazines, or to hinder the proving gun- 
powder for the King's officers, as is uſual for the ſervice, 
or to the carrying of gun-powder to or from any-of the 
King's magazines, or with forces on their march, or to 
any mills already built, and-uſed for the making of gun- 
$792 or to any ſtorehouſes or offices near to ſuch mills, 


appoint proper 
if wir of two 
hs { 2 miles | 
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miles from any city or market-town, not exceeding two 
acres in any one place, with the uſe of convenient roads 
leading thereto, for erecting warehouſes for keeping gun- 
powder in any quantity, firſt agreeing with the proprie- 
tors of the ſaid grounds for the ſame; and if any ſuch 
proprietors ſhould refuſe or neglect to agree, or by reaſon 
of any impediment could not ſo agree, the ſaid juſtices, 
at their general quarter - ſeſſions, ſhould iſſue their war- 
rant to'the ſheriff of that county to impannel and return 
a jury. at that time and place appointed, who ſhould upon 
oath enquire into the value of the we e with the 
uſe of convenient roads leading theretò ] and all ſuch ver- 
dicts and inquiſitions ſhould be kept with the records of 
the ſaid ſeſſions, and ſhould be concluſive to all parties; 
and the ſaid juſtices were impowered to ſend for perſons 
intereſted, and examine parties or witneſſes upon oath ; 
and the ſum to be aſſeſſed as aforeſaid, not exceeding 30 
years purchaſe, ſhould be paid to the proprietors of the 
ſaid ground, according to their reſpctive intereſts therein, 
to be adjudged by the ſaid juſtices; and upon ſuch pay- 
ment, or in caſe of refuſal to accept the ſame, then, upon 
leaving the ſame with the reſpective juſtices for the benefit 
of ſuch proprietors, the inheritance of the ſaid. ground, 
and the uſe of the roads leading thereto, ſhould be veſted 
in the purchaſers and their aſſigns, for the purpoſes afore- 
ſaid, and not otherwiſe ; and the warehouſes which ſhould 
be erected thereon, ſhould be built in ſuch manner as 
would moſt effectually render them ſafe and ſecure. 
That no penalty or forfeiture ſhould be incurred upon ac- 
count of a greater quantity than 30 C. weight of gun- 
powder being kept within any warehouſe or magazine 
already built for that purpoſe, unleſs the juſtices at their 
quarter- ſeſſions ſhould, upon complaint thereof, by two 
or more of the inhabitants of, or near that place, adjudge 
the ſame to be dangerous, and until the expiration of ſix 
months next after ſuch adjudication; and provided the 


ſame was not ſituated in any city, or the ſuburbs thereof, 


or in any market- town, or within 100 yards diſtance 
thereof, or within two miles of any of the King's pa- 


laces or houſes of reſidence, or within one mile of any 


of the King's magazines for the keeping gun- powder. 
| The bounty on Britiſh-gun-powder of 48, 6d. for every 
barrel containing 100 lb. net weight, granted by the ſtatute 


of the 4th of George II. was, by the ſtatute of the 24th 


of George II. continued until the 24th of June 1757, 


and from thence to the end of the then next ſeſſion of 


parliament. 5 | 
Gun-PowDeER Mill. See Mill. 1 
GUNSMITH, is a perſon who makes guns and piſtols; he 
works both in wood and iron; but the gun. or piſtol 
barrel is made by the founder, from whom be buys them 
in parcels, makes locks for them, and mounts them. 
GuNnsMITHs company of London was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 13th of Charles I. in 1638, by, the name 


of The maſter, wardens, and ſociety of gun-makers of the 
city of London; who have a maſter, 2 wardens, and 18 


aſſiſtants, but neither livery nor hall. | 
nd Line of num- 


 GunTer's Line, called alſo Line of lines, 


ber, is a graduated line, actually placed on ſcales, rules, 
and ſedors; being only the logarithms transferred upon 


a ruler from the tables, ſo as to anſwer much the ſame 


purpoſes inſtrumentally, as the logarithms themſelves do 
arithmetically ; for what the logarithms de by addition 
and ſubſtraction, is done in this line by turning a pair of 


compaſſes this way and that. 


GuwTeR's Quadrant, is a quadrant made of wo d, braſs, or 


the like; being a kind of ſtereographic projection on the 
plane of the equinoctial, the eye ſuppoſed in one of the 


ru. 


een 
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Guxrxk's Scale, alſo called by navigators 
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poles: ſo that the tropic. et TT" 
arches of circles, but the 101505 uh * 
by means of ſeveral altitudes of the ſun, f. E. aun 
cular latitude every day it n or. ſame parti. 
J day in the year; the uſe of this ; 
ment being to find the hour of the d y, the "on - 
muth, and other common problems of the lo un's azi- 
to take the altitude of an objeR in degrees, a de, as alſo 
large, plain ſcale, with divers lines nw 4 þy 
in working queſtions in navigation. On one lid 54 
ſcale, are the line of numbers; the line obenifcial | the 
marked fines ; the line of artificial tangents, et, ' 
gents ; the line of artificial verſed ſiſies,”the artificia * 
of the rhumbs, the artificial tangents of the Thum bees 
meridian line in Mercator's chart, and equal IT oe 
which, on the ſhorter ſcales of à foot long, are uf 2 
added lines of latitudes, hours, and inclitiations of 1 ly 
dians. On the backſide of the ſcale are the lines oat 
Sund on a plain ſcale. The lines of artificial fines * 4 
gents, and numbers, are ſo fitted on this ſcale, Abet pl 
means of a pair of compaſſes, any problem, whether ; 
right-lined or ſpherical trigonometry, may be ſolved y 42 
_ expeditiouſly with tolerable exactneß; whenice the inf; 
wy becomes extremely uſeful in all parts of mathematic 
where trigonometry is concerned, as navigation. dt. 
mes A ee * * 2 *. Migation, dialing, 
The ſame lines are alſo occaſionally laid down on rulers to 
llide by each other; hence called fiding guntern ſo 1; 0 
be uſed without compaſſes. D in y 
GUPPAS. A weight uſed, in ſome towns of the ſtraighe 
of Malacca, particularly at Queda; 4 make the quanta 
and 16 quantas the hali,or nali, and 15 hali the babar of 


150 lb. avoirdupoiſe weight. 


GUR. A white, cotton eloth, brought from the Eat 
Indies; the length 14 ells, and breadth 7 or 8. 
GURAES. Bengal painted callicoes of 36 eobres in length 
and 2 in breadth, the cobre being 172 inches; of which 
. Engliſh of Madras fend great quantities to the Ma. 
nin, 5 . 
Gum- GUT TA. See Ganiboge. 1 
GYNACEUM, among the antients, the apartments of the 
women, or a ſeparate place in the inner part of the houſe, 
where the women kept themſelves retired, employed in 
ſpinning, out of fight of the men. Under the Roman 
_ Emperors there was a particular eſtabliſhment of gynæcea, 
being a kind of manufaQories managed chiefly by women, 
for the making of cloths, and furniture for the Emperor's 
 houſhold, Mention is made of theſe gynæcea in the 
Thheodoſian and Juſtinian code, and ſeveral other authors, 
la imitation whereof, divers of the modern manuſactories, 
particularly thoſe of ſilk, Where a number of women and . 
maids are aſſociated and formed into a body, are called 


4; gynæcea. 3 W 8 | 
fibrous, talky kind of ſtone, ſound in 
quarries; which being burnt and diluted, or wrought up 
With water, ſerves to make what is called parget, or 

plailtes F ER. 


GyrgUm,” or Gyp/z, is alſo ufed for a coarſe ſort of talk, or 
- a ſhining tranſpatent' fone, chiefly found in the quarries 
of Montmartre near Paris, among the plaiſter-ſtones. | 
Tie generality confound this with the former, on ac. 


count of its conforpit) with the Latin gypſum; but un- 
happily enough, 30 the French gyp, or gy pff is not it 


* the making of plaiſter. W | 

Ibis ſtone base beende in a kiln, beaten into mottat, 
_ and fifred,. then mig up with gum; ſize- water, and co 
"Tours, ſerves to counterfeit marble; which it does to ſuc 


a perfection, that beth" the eye and tough may be deceived 
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. See om. , "TR oe. Fs. 6 £ 
A SERDASHER.” The name of a trader in va- 
rious ſmall wares or goods; as ſilk, thread, tape, 
ribbands, needles, pins, and other articles ; par- 
ticularly buckram, wadding, hair-cloths, buttons, mohair, 
nd binding, for taylors: but the name is alſo ſometimes 
uſed for a ſeller of hats. 8 1 1 
HABsRDASHERS company of London, antiently was inc iffe- 
ntly called hurrers and milliners; the latter from the 
merchandiſes they chiefly dealt in, which came from the 
city of Milan in Italy. But they were incorporated, by 
letters-patent of the 26th of Henry VI. in 1407, by the 
ſtyle of The fraternity of St. Catharine the Virgin, of the 
haberdaſhers of the city of London; though at preſent they 
are denominated The maſter and 4 wardens of the frater- 
nity of the art or myſtery of haberdaſhers in the city of 
_ corporation is governed by a maſter, 4 wardens, and 5 
3 aſſiſtants, with a livery of 342 members, who, upon 
their admiſſion, pay each a fine of 25 1. They have a 
ſtately hall in Maiden-lane to diſpatch their affairs in; 
and they are poſſeſſed of a great eſtate; out of which, ac- 
cording to the generous benefactions of ſeveral donors, 
they annually pay to charitable uſes about 3500 J. * 
HABERDINE. An ordinary fort of cod-fiſh, which is fit 
for (alting, particularly in Scotland. 3 
HACHA. A port-town of Terra Firma, in South Ame- 
| rica, ſituated in 72 deg. of W. lon. and 11 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. on the north ſea, at the mouth of the river 
Hacha, 240 miles eaſt of Carthagena. The galleons firſt 
touch here on their arrival in South America; of which 
expreſſes are immediately ſent to all their ſettlements, to 
prepare the treaſure to be carried to Europe. 
HADDOCK. A fort of fiſh, eaten freſh, or- falted- for | 
long keeping, ſomething like a cod, but not ſo good in 
kind, nor fo large in form. 25 > 
HADERSLEBAN, A port-town of Sleſwick, or South 


4 


* 


min. of N. lat. near the ſea called the Little Belt, 32 

miles S. E. of Rypen, ſubject to Denmark. _ bet 

HEMATITES, in natural hiſtory, the .blood-ftane ; a 
kind of ruddy mineral, in form of à ſtone: thus called, 
either on account of its reſembling dry, curdled ſtone, or +, 
of the faculty it has of ſtanching blood. a 


ws: 1 1 5 % - 
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a village; though it enjoys all the 
except that of ſending repreſentatives to the ſtates. See 


wood, gold, or ſilver. 
HAIL, among failors, is to call a ſhip. at a IE 
. HAINAN, or nan. An iſland. of China, fituated be- 


' ſhort duration. 
for the more it falls ſhort of this, the leſs value it bears. 
Fhere is no certain value of hair; but it is ſold from 5 s. 
to 5 J. an ounce, according to its quality; 


Jutland, ſituated in 10 deg, of E. lon. and 55 deg. 15 


N. lat. 2 miles E. of the ſea, 14 N. W. of Rotterdam, 
and 9 8. W. of Leyden; encompaſſed with ſine mea- 
dows and groves, but no walls, and therefore eſteemed 
privileges of a city, 


United Provinces: | 


HAFTER. A perſon whoſe trade is to make hafts, or 


handles, for all kinds of inſtruments, of ivory, horn, 


a diſtance. 


tween 107 and 110 deg. of E. lon. and between 18 and 


20 deg. of N. lat. about 50 miles S. of the continent of 


China. See rouge iſlands. 


HAINE. A river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, which rung 


through the province of Hainault from E. to W. paſ- 
ſing by Mons and St. Ghilian, and falling into the Scheld 


LI 


at Bonde, 


HAIR, Thoſe: ſmall fine threads that grow out of the 


in of human creatures, and moſt four-footed animals; 


but it is frequently called ſhag and wool upon the latter. 


Human hair makes a very conſiderable article in com- 


merce, eſpecially ſince perukes have been in faſhion. + 


The hair of the growth of the northern countries, as 
alſo of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is valued much 
beyond that of the more ſouthern ones, as Italy, Spain, 
and the more ſouth parts of France. 


The merits of good hair conſiſt in its being well fed, and 
neither too coarſe, nor too ſlender ; the bigneſs rendering 


it Jeſs ſuſceptible of the artificial curl, and diſpoſing it ra- 
ther to frizzle ; ang the ſmallneſs making its curl of too 
Its length ſhould be of about 25 inches 


| | White be- 
ing moſt coveted, then the grey, and ſo on, as it grows 


The ſcarceneſs of grey and white hair has put the dealers 


in that commodity upon a method of reducing other co- 
lours thereto; Which is done by ſpreadigg the hair to 


bleach on the graſs, like linen, and afterwards waſhin 
it out in a lixivious water; which lye, with the force of 
the ſun and air, brings the hair to ſo perfect a white- 
neſs, that the moſt experienced perſon. may be deceived 


Pliny reckons five kinds; the Ethiopic, the androdamas therein; there being ſcarce any way of detecting the ar- 


ar black, the arabic, the elatites or miltites, and the ſchiſ- 
tos; beſides that commonly called the magnes hematites, | nut-tree leag. 
1 - » +There is alſo a method of dying hair with biſmuth, 


That commonly uſed. by the painters is factitious, being 


in ſubſtance, 
alſo uſe it for 


HAER * "oe 
Aſs 4 8 * 
25 0 * 
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is left of the colour of a dead walnut-tree leaf. 


tifice, but by boiling and drying it; whereby the hair 


which renders ſuch white. hair as borders too much upon 


the yellow, of a bright ſilver colour; and boiling is alſo 


to it by art; by firſt boilin 


1 
4 
1 


e 11 : 1. 92 1 
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middle; in Which ſtate they are put in a pot over the 
to-boil for about two hours, + When taken 
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ruke-makers made no difference between the two ends, 
but curled and wove them by either indifferently, which 
made them unable to give a fine buckle ; hair wove by 
the point never taking a right curl. Foreigners own 
themſelves obliged to the Engliſh for this diſcovery 3 
| which was firſt carried abroad by an Engliſh peruke- 
maker. 
There are a great many frauds in the hair - trade, human 
hair being frequently adulterated with the hair of camels, 
goats, and horſes. Great quantities.of hairs are imported 
into Great Britain from France and Spain, worth about 
6 1. per pound, beſides the duty in France, which is 6 
per cent. of the value. The duty on importation into 
Great Britain, is 4 8. per pound: but theſe dealers have 
uſually entered it from Dunkirk as a Flemiſh commo- 
dity z whereby it only pays 1 s. 6 d. per pound, beſides 
the new additional duty of 5 per cent. on dry goods; 
whereby the Britiſh government has loſt 18, ooo l. at 
leaſt, from the year 1713 to 1750, © 
Hair is alſo uſed in divers arts and manufactories; the 
hair of beavers, hares, and conies, being the principal 
matter whereof hats are made. | 6 
The hair of cattle ſpread on the ground, and left to pu- 
trify on corn-lands, like other animal ſubſtances, ſuch as 
horns, hoofs, blood, and garbage, proves a good ma- 
nure; and it alſo makes an ingredient in the compoſition 
of plaiſter. | . 


H a1R-Merchant. A perſon who furniſhes the peruke- 


makers with hair, ready picked, dreſſed, and curled, fit 


for weaving, He buys the hair of pedlars and others 


who go up and down the country of England ® procure | 


it; and there are ſome who import great quantities from 
abroad. | | | | | 
HaiRs-Breadth, is accounted the 48th part of an inch. See 
r e e f 
HAIR Lace. See Lace. „ Ys 
HALABAS. A city of the Hither India, in Aſia, capital 
of the province of Halabas, ſituated in 83 deg. of E. lon. 


and 26 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. at the conflux of the ri- 


vers Ganges and Jemma, 200 miles eaſt of Agra, ſubject 
to the Mogul. | | 5 
HAEE, in the ſea- language, ſignifies 
hale a ſhip, ſignifies to pull her on ſnoreeG. 
HALF- Blom. A round maſs of metal, which comes out 
of the finery of an iron work. 7 00G 
HaLF-Perny. An Engliſh copper coin, whoſe value is ex- 
preſſed by its name. See Penny. Ev 
Har x-Seal, is that uſed in chancery for the ſealing of com- 
miſſions to delegates, upon any appeal in marine caſes, 
and ſuch like, See Delegate. 3 8 
HALI, or Nali. A weight uſed at Queda, a conſiderable 
town of the ſtraight of Malacca in the Eaſt Indies; 15 of 
which make one bahar of 450 lb. avoirdupoiſe weight. 
HALL, is a public building, erected for the adminiſtration 


of the policy and juſtice of a city or corporation; in 


which ſenſe it is called the town- hall, a company's 


hall, and the like: thus Guild -hall is a ſtately building in 
the city of London, and the great court of judicature for 
that city, where meetings of the citizens are held for the 


election of officers, and for ſolemn entertainments. 


HALLAGE. A fee due for cloth brought for ſale to Black- 


well-hall in London; but the word is alſo uſed for toll, 
paid to the lord of a fair, or market, for commodities fold 
in the common hall of the place.- i 
HALLEIN. A town of Germany, in the circle of Ba- 
varia, and archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, fituated in 13 deg. 
6 min. of E. lon. and 47 deg. 36 min. of N. lat. on the 
river Saltza, 8 miles 


C 


s great ſalt works. 
H 


LLIARDS. The ſea-term for thoſe ropes by which all 
the ropes of a great ſhip are hoiſted up, except the 
cCroſs- jack, and the ſprit-ſail-yard, which are al ways flung. 


HALMSTAT. A port-town of Gothland in Sweden, ſi- 


tuated in 13 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 36 deg. 45 min. 

of N. lat. on tbe coaſt of the province of Halland, in 
the Categate N 
HALSER. See Hawſer. 3 NA Tt 
-HALSTER. A corn meaſure uſed at Louvain, Ghent, 


and in ſome other parts of the Low Countries; 12 hal- 
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ſouth of Saltzburg, where there are 
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HAN 
ſters make 1 muid, and 4 muids 
quarters of London meaſure. 

HAM, in commerce, is uſed for a le 


| and thigh of dor 
dried, ſeaſoned, and'prepared t =: 1 1 pork, 
ie a bri ; agrecable 1 o make it keep, and give 


7 balſters are about tot 


Weſtphalia hams, ſo much in vogue are prepar 
ſalting them with ſaltpetre, * in a 2 i 
or ten days, keeping them in juniper-water and 4 
them by the ſmoke of juniper-· wood. However pon 
gal, Flanders, and Hamburg, furniſh an abundance 7 
hams cut after the manner of thoſe from Weſtphalia x 
HAMANS. White, very fine, and, cloſe cotton co 
* from the 2 pop Ye; from Bengal 
Whole pieces are and a half in , 
done ell in breadth, hs * 'ength, and 
CAMINO, Hong ſometimes Ramburg, 
or a fort of caſk for containing pickled ſalmo ich 
uſually from 300 to 350 lb. 9 — 9 
to make 8 barrels, each containing 30 or 40 lar SI 
* and oy or 100 ſmall ones. 01a 
[AMBURG. reat city, and port-town o a 
upon the river Elbe, ſituated in 4 deg. 40 A py 
Ion. and 54 deg. of N. lat. in the circle of Lower dax. 
ony, and duchy of Holſtein, See Germay, © 
HamBuRG Company. See North companies. 
Bank of HamwurG. See Bank, | 
HAMMER. A town of Norway. See Denmarl. 
HAmmER. An inſtrument of iron, with a handle of wood 
uſed in moſt mechanic arts, to beat, ſtretch, and drive 
Bodies capable of being ſtretched, or extended under the 
hammer, are faid to be malleable: but when this ad is 


performed on iron heated for the purpoſe, the ſmiths 
call it forging. | | 


a Ger man term 


 HAMMERING, in coining; a piece of money, or a me- 


dal, is ſaid to be hammered, when ftruck, and the im- 
preſſion given with a hammer, and not with a mill. Sec 
oinage. FS — 2 | 
HAM MOCK. A ſwinging bed uſed by ſailors, and 
throughout all parts of America; being found ſo commo- 
dious by ſuch Europeans as are eſtabliſhed there, that they 
prefer them to the ordinary beds of their reſpe&ive 
countries, "#3 . | 
The hammocks eſteemed moſt are thoſe that come from 
the Brazils; which, on a journey, are ſuſpended from the 
branches of trees; and their weight, not exceeding 4 or 
2 pounds, makes their carriage eaſy to travellers; be- 
ing moſtly of cotton, and manufactured with ſuch inge- 
nuity and variety by the women of the country, that of 
100 brought from the ſame place, ſcarce one has the ſame 
deſign and faſhion. _ 8 
HAMPSTEAD Water-aſſice. See Water work companies 
HAMPTON. A port- town of New Hampſhire, in Nom 
America, ſituated in 70 deg. of W. lon. and 42 deg. 
35 min, of N. lat. 40 miles north of Boſton, ſubject to 
end; Eh: 3 
HAN. A kind of caravanſera met with in ſome parts of 
the Levant, where travellers. and merchants may retire 
with their equipage: the difference of the han and cu. 
vanſera conſiſting in ſize; the latter having many, and 
the former. but few apartment. 
HANCES, or Hanſas, in a ſhip, are falls, or deſcents of 
the fife rails, which are placed as baniſters in the poop, 
and down to the gang-way. +, _ | 
HAND-BREADTH is ſometimes uſed for a meaſure of bit: 
! gdh bis „l ang a Fs 
HAND, or Handful, is alſo a meaſure of four inches, by 
the ſtandard, according to the ſtatute of ths 33d of Henn 
VIII. The hand, among jockeys, is four fingers breadth; 
by which the height of horſes is meaſured, _ 
HAN DICRAF T. An; trade that is wrought or performel | 
2 the * N 8 1 tim. > | i 
AND-in-hand Fire- ice. ge Inſurance. 
HAND Aill. See 121 3 


4 4 * * 


HAN BSP ECK, of Spike. A ſmall, lever to more ben 
bodies with; eſpecially to wind up the cable i ſlips 11 
to hoiſt the anchor. 

HANGINGS. Lining for rooms, made of arras, tapeſ) 

ape | | . 


45 the like. „ 


HANK. A ſkain of filk 


2 4 r. 
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HAN 


A city of Germany, in the circle of Lower 

and 1 1 of Brunſwick, ſituated in 9 deg. 45 
_— E. lon. and 52 deg. 32 min. of N. lat, capital 
w_ Jominions belonging to his Britannic * in 
0 


{JANOVER- 


„See Germany. bp 
OR, os rde An Abet name for a ſociety, or 
Hege of merchants. | 
HARE] tri league, for the better carrying 
north, united in a ſtrict league, 
Iymmerce. 
a e lormerly reputed to be 72 in number, com- 
3 all the important towns for commerce, not 
- % in Germany, Where this aſſociation began, but alſo 
olſhoge the reſt of Europe 3 as, among others, Mar- 
geiles, Calais, Bourdeaux, St. Malo, Rouen, and Ba- 
onne, for France; Liſbon, Cadiz, Seville, and Barce- 
ſona, for Spain and Portugal ; London, for England ; 
Leghorn, Meſſina, and Naples, for Italy ; laſtly, Am- 
| terdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Dort, and Dunkirk, for 
that part of Lower Germany afterwards called the Ne- 
therlands. , | : 
t is not well known why the name of hanſe was given 
to this aſſociation, Some think it derived from an old 
French term ſignifying formerly ſociety or company; 


others from the German @ en-z#e ſteden, that is, towns on 


the ſea; and after Wards, by way of abbreviation, hanſe:. 
The time of the aſſociation of the hanſe towns is as uncer- 
tin as the origin of their name; ſome fixing it in 1164, 
and others not till 1254. 3 f 2 

The confederacy of ſo many cities depending on different 
ſovcreigns, who had often different intereſts, and who 
were 16 always at peace with each other, ſubſiſted not 
long in is firſt extent; being reduced towards the end of 
the 16ch century, to what was afterwards called the Teu- 
zonic hanſe, that is, the aſſociation of the Germanic cities, 
whereof Lubeck, Brunſwick, Cologn, and Dantzic, were, 
after the ſeparation of the others, the four principal cities. 


During the greateſt reputation of this hanſe or ſociety, it 


not only made treaties of alliance with ſeveral ſovereigns, 
as that of 1370 with the King of Denmark ; but alſo 


frequently armed conſiderable fleets, and raiſed troops for 


ſevcral enterprizes, particularly for maintaining the pri- 
vileges and liberty of its commerce; for in 1428 they 
made war againſt Eric King of Denmark, with a fleet of 
250 ſhips, manned with 12,000 men. * 

The principal factories of theſe towns were thoſe of Lon - 
don; Bruges, which was afterwards transferred to An- 
twerp; Bergen in Norway, and Novogrod in Ruſſia; 
but the chief of all was Lubeck. | 
The factories of the hanſe towns eſtabliſhed in foreign 


countries, were directed by a principal merchant, who 


had under him a ſecretary ; and this merchant was a kind 
of conſul, who paſſed judgment upon the differences 
among the merchants of the aſſociation, an appeal from 
v110m was to be finally decided by the magiſtrates of the 


alloCiated Cities. | 6 
This privilege, called liberty of court, and which took 


away from the juriſdiction of the judges of places the 


coguiſance of the affairs of theſe ſtrangers, was what moſt 
contributed to break the confederacy; ſovereigns being 
un willing to ſuffer in the principal towns of their ſtates an 
independency which might be attended with bad conſe- 
quences, | ' 4H 
The remaining part of the hanſe towns preſerve this pri- 
vilege ſtill among themſelves ; but it is of no conſequence 
in the preſent ſituation of the Teutonic hanſe, which, 


under a grand name, enjoys ſcarce any of the privileges 


of the antient confederacy. =, | 
_*Hwever, Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Dantzic, 
have maintained themſelves in the liberty of their com- 
merce, and in ſeveral conſiderable privileges, which they 
not only obtained from the maritime powers, but were 


_ to get confirmed from time to time by new treaties; 
oug 


HARAM, 


dy druggiſts tacamacha, See Tacamacha. 8 . 
OROUGH, or Harburg. A. port-town of Ger- 
any, in the circle of Lower Saxony, ſituated in 9 deg. 


Certain free towns of Germany, and the 


now each town carries on a trade ſeparatelyfor itſelf. 
A name given by the inhabitants of Madagaſ- 
ar to the tree productive of the medicinal gum, called 


HAR 


30 min. of E. lon. and 53 deg. 57 min, of N. lat. on the 


ſouth- ſide of the river Elbe, oppoſite to Hamburg. See 
Germany. ; 
HaRBorouch Company, See North companies: 
HARBOUR. A ſea- port, or ſtation, where ſhips may ride 
ſafe at anchor; the word being chiefly applied to thoſe 


cloſed, or ſecured with a boom or chain, and that are fur- 
niſhed with a mole. See Port. 


HARDENING. The act of communicating a greater de- 
gree of hardneſs to a body than it had before: the har- 


dening and tempering of iron and ſteel making a conſi- 
derable article in the mechanical arts. 


HARDER WICK. A town of the United Provinces, in 


the province of Guelderland, ſituated in 5 deg. 3o min. 


of E. lon. and 52 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. on the Zuider 
ſea, 23 miles N. W. of Zutphen. 


HARDS, or Hurds, of flax, or hemp, denote the coarſer 
parts, ſeparated in the dreſſing of it, from the tear, or 
fine ſtuff, See Flax, and Hemp. 

HARD-ware, is a general term of trade, comprehending an 
infinity of different kinds of merchandiſe, of wrought 
ſteel, iron, braſs, and copper ; of which there are con- 
ſiderable manufaQtures at St. Stephen's in Forez, and 


Tiers in Auvergne in France; the biſhopric of Liege, | 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Nuremberg, and in ſeveral other parts 


.of Germany ; as alſo at Saliſbury, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Walſal, and other places in England. 
The Engliſh hard- ware is reputed the ſineſt, niceſt, and beſt 


in Europe; which the French, who are riling in this | 


branch of manufacture, have prohibited to be imported 
into their dominions. 

HARLINGEN. A port-town of the United Netherlands, 
in the province of Weſt Frieſland, ſituated in 5 deg, 
20 min. of E. lon. and 53 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. on the 
German ſea, 14 miles W. of Lewarden. 

HARNESS, is uſed for the furniture put on a horſe, to 
draw in a coach, waggon, cart, or other carriages ; ſuch 

as collars, leathers, traces, and the like; as alſo for cor- 
ſlets, curates, and morions, uſed as armour ; which are 
prohibited to be imported into Great Britain. 


HARP. A muſical inſtrument, of the ſtring kind, being 


of a triangular figure. 
Fews-HARP. See Fews-harp. | 
HARPINEER, or Harpooneer, An engineer, or fiſher- 


man? who manages and throws the harping-iron. See 
Whale-Viſbery. | N 


HARPING-Iron, or Harpom. A fort of dart or ſpear, 


faſtened to a line, wherewith fiſhermen catch whales, 
ſturgeons, and other large fiſh. This harping- iron is a 
large javelin of forged iron, five or ſix feet long, with a 
ſharp, cutting, triangular point, barbed like that of an 


arrow. At the upper end is engraven the harpineer's 
name, near a ring, to which the line is faſtened, which is 


let down as ſoon as the fiſh is ſtruck, to give him room 
to dive. See Whale - Fiſbery. 


HARPINGS, in a ſhip, properly denotes her breadth at 


the bow: but the ends of the bends, which are faſtened 
into the ſtem, are ſometimes called harpings. 


HARPSICHORD. A muſical inſtrument, of the firing 


kind, played after the manner of an organ. 


 HARQUEBUSS, in the ancient ſtatutes of England, called 
alſo Arquebuſe, Haquebut, or Hagbut, is a hand · gun, or 


a fire - arm, of a proper length to be bore on the arm; 
being properly a fire-arm, of the ordinary length of a 
muſket, or fowling piece, cocked uſually with a wheel. 


Hawzelet preſcribes its legitimate length to be forty cali- 


bers; the weight of its ball one ounce ſeven eighths, and 
its charge of powder as much. There is alſo a larger 
kind, called harguebu/5 a croe, much of the nature of 


blunderbuſſes, uſed in war, for the defence of places; 


being uſually reſted on ſomething when diſcharged. | 
The firſt time theſe inſtruments were ſeen, was in the 
imperial army of Bourbon, who drove Bonnevet out of 
the: ſtate of Milan; which were ſo big and heavy as to 
require two men to carry them: but they are now little 
uſed, except in ſome caſtles, and by the French in ſome 
of their garriſons. e 


HARROW, in huſbandry, a drag made in a ſquare form, 
to break the clods of earth 9 which con- 
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HAT 


ſiſts of ſeveral parts; 1ſt, the harrow bulls, which are 
the holes where the nails go in; 2d, the ſlots, which are 
the croſs pins; 3d, the harrow-tines, pins, or tuſhes, 
which are iron nails; 4th, the hook, being that which 
faſtens the horſe to them; 5th, the couples, when two 
harrows are tied together, 

HARTLAND. A market-town of Devonſhire, ſituated 
in 4 deg. 45 min. of W. lon, and 51 deg. 9 min. of 
N. lat. near Briſtol channel; 25 miles W. of Barnſtaple; 
and gives name to a cape, called Hartland Point, at the 


entrance of Briſtol channel. 


HAR TS-HORN, or Cornu Cervi. See Harts- Horn. 


« HARWICH. A borough, and port-town of Eſſex, ſituated 


in 1 deg. 25 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 5 min. of N. 

lat. at the mouth of the river Maningtree, on the Ger- 
man ſea, 62 miles N. E. of London. | 
HASLEM. An ifland of Denmark, ſituated in 11 deg. 
30 min. of E: lon. and 56 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. in the 
Categate ſea, at the entrance of the Baltic, north of the 
iſland of Zealand. 


HAT. A covering for the head, wore by the men through- * 


out the weſtern part of Europe; being chiefly made of 
hair and wool, worked, fulled, and faſhioned to the 
figure of the head; which are ſaid to be firſt ſeen about 
the year 1400, when they became of uſe for country 
wear and riding. ED 

F. Daniel relates, that when Charles VII. of France made 
his public entry into Rouen in 1449, he had on a hat 
lined with red velvet, and ſurmounted with a plume, or 
tuft of feathers. He adds, that it is from this entry, at 
leaſt under this reign, that the uſe of hats and caps is to 
be dated, which thence forward began to take place of 


the chaperoons and hoods that had been worn before. 


In progreſs of time, from the laity, the clergy likewiſe 
took the habit; but it was looked on as a great abuſe, 
and ſeveral regulations were publiſhed, forbiding any 
prieſt, or religious perſon, to be abroad in a hat with- 
out cornets; and enjoining them to keep to the uſe of 
chaperoons, made of black cloth with decent cornets: 
if they were poor, they were at leaſt to have cornets 
faſtened to their hats, and this upon penalty of ſuſpenſion 
and excommunication. Indeed the uſe of hats is ſaid to 
have been of a longer ſtanding among the eccleſiaſtics 
of Britanny, by 200 years, and eſpecially among the 
canons : but theſe were no other than a kind of caps wore 
in colleges. | 


Hats make a very conſiderable article in commerce : the 


fineſt, and thoſe moſt, valued, being made of the pure 
hair of an amphibious creature, called caſtor, or beaver, 
common in Canada, and other parts of North America; 
but they are alſo made of the hair, or wool, of ſeveral 
other animals ;-particularly the hare, coney, and camel; the 


| proceſs of making being much the ſame in all. See Caftor, 


Camel, and Wool. 


Hats for women are made in various forms, and of various 


materials; ſuch as filk, ſtraw, ſhavings of wood, ivory, 
feathers, and horſe-hair, 5 hen 
By the ſtatute of the Bth of Elizabeth it was enacted, 
That no perſon ſhould make any hat of foreign ſtuff, 
unleſs ſuch perſon ſhould firſt have been apprentice, or 
covenant ſervant, to hat-making ſeven years; upon 
pain to forfeit all ſuch hats, and 5 1. for every month 
that he ſhould ſo continue. That no perſon ſhould make 
or ſell any cap, or other thing made of felt, but only 
hats; nor ſhould make or fell any cap of woollen 
cloth not knit : and that no perſon ſhould dye black any 
cap with bark or ſwarf ; but only with copperas and gall, 
or with woad and madder. See Dying. 
By the 1ſt of James I. it was enacted, That no perſon ſhould 
ſet on work, in the art of hat or felt making, any perſon 
born out of his Majeſty's realms, upon pain to forfeit 
5 l. for every month. | | | | 
By the 5th of Geo. II. it was enacted, That no hats or 
felts ſhould be ſhipped in any of the Britiſh plantations ; 
and no hats or felts ſhould be loaden upon any horſe or 
carriage to the intent to be exported out of the ſaid plan- 
tations. That all offenders againſt this act ſhould be ſub- 


ject to theſe penalties ; the hats and felts to be forfeited, 
and the offenders to forfeit 500 J. and every maſter, ma- 


H A W 


riner, porter, boatman, or other perſon 
offence, and aſſiſting therein, to forfeit 401 hi 

feitures might be recovered in any court wh Ke for- 
Great ritain. That no perſon inhabiting in Lare ” 
tions ſhould retain in the ſaid art of hat or felt * 
Negro, upon pain to forfeit making any 


7 J. for D 
The manufacture of hats at. . month. 


, erl 
in France ; but the Engliſh hats are ny png e 
for the trade to Germany, Spain, n repute 


Portugal 
where conſiderable quantities are exported. en 


HAT TER, and HArTERS Company of L 
1 —_ and Feltmakers Cee ade, See Fil. 
ATBAND-maker, is a perſon whoſe emp! 
in making bands, and buying linings Ws Tg 
HATBAND-makers company of London, was Incorporated 
letters-patent of the 13th of Ch. I. dated the 12th of fi | 
1638, by the name of The maſter, wardens, aff 2 
and fellowſhip of the myſtery of hatband-makers ＋ 
e Pond COT which is a fraternity conliſting 9 2 
maſter, two wardens, and twelve aſſiſtants: 
either hall or livery. : e 
This company, during the wear of rich hatband f 
a flouriſhing condition; but the ſame i bow 
_ years Br diſuſe, the trade is almoſt dwindled b 
nothing; inſomuch, that at preſent, there 
of the profeſſion. 'S 1 ds 
HATCHES, in a ſhip, a ſort of trap-doors in the mid-ſhi 
or between the main- maſt and fore-maſt, through which 
goods of bulk are let down into the hold. Hence the 


knowing ſuch 


 HATCHWAY, is that place where the hatches are. 


HATCHESs, are alſo flood-gates, ſet in a river, to ſtop the 
current of the water; this word being particularly uſe 
for certain dams, or mounds, made of rubbiſh, clay, or 
earth, to prevent the water that iſſues from the Aream- 
works, and tin-waſhes in Cornwal, from running into 
the freſh rivers. | | 

HATTOCK. A ſhock of corn, containing twelve ſheaves? 
but others make it only three ſheaves laid together. | 


HAVANA, or Havannah. A port-town, and capital of 


the iſland of Cuba, in America, ſituated in 84 deg, of 
W. lon. and 23 deg, of N. lat. See Spaniſh America. 
HAVEL. A river of Brandenburg, in Germany, which 
receives the river Spree, near Berlin; and, running W. 
by Brandenburg, turns N. and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Elb, a little below Havelburg, hf 
HAVEN. A port, harbour, or proper place where ſhips 
may ride in ſecurity. See Port. | 
HAVERFORD-we/t. A port, and borough town of Pem- 
brokeſhire, in South Wales, fituated in 5 deg, of W. 
. lon. and 51 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. 12 miles 8. E. of 
St. David's. 55 ; 
HAVRE-DE-GRACE. A port-town of France, in the 
province of Normandy, ſituated in 10 min; of E. lon. | 
and 49 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on the Engliſh channel, 
at the mouth of the river Seyne, 40 miles W. of Rouen. 
See France. TV 
HAUTBOY, or Hobey. A fort of muſical inſtrument, of 
the wind kind, with a reed to blow or play upon it. 
HAWKERS, anciently were fraudulent perſons, who went 
from place to place, buying and felling braſs, pewter, and | 
other merchandiſe, which ought to be uttered in open 
market; but now they are perſons who utter ware by 
virtue of a licence from the commiſſioners appointed for 
that purpoſe bythe government. | 
By the ſtatute of the 9th of William III. it was enacted, 
That there ſhould be paid to his Majeſty by every hawket, 
pedlar, petty-chapman, or other trading perſon, geg 
from town to town, and to other mens houſes, . 
travelling either on foot or with horſes, or otherule 
carrying to ſell any goods, a duty of 41. for each * 
and every perſon fo travelling with a horſe, or other oy 
bearing or drawing burden, ſhould pay 4 U for each ſe⸗ 
over and above. 55 aces of 
That every perſon fo travelling, upon receiving as 
cence, ſhould pay unto ſuch perſons as the comm * 
of the treaſury ſhould appoint to be commiſſionen * 
licenſing hawkers, pedlars, and petty-chapmen, fete 
ceeding three, or any perſon deputed by them, one re 
of the duty, and give ſecurity by bond, with one Wen 


HA W 


za his Majeſty's name, for the payment of 
to ye whos ns end of ſix months, unleſs the 
the 3 chuſe to pay down the other moiety; in 
1100 caſe he ſhould be allowed 2 8. in the pound for 
W er 
promee oY ah perſon ſhould be found travelling with- 
Ls 13 te ſhould forfeit 121. one moiety to the 
On 2 and the other moiety to the poor of the pariſn; 
tal if any perſon ſo trading, upon demand made by any 
zugt e, Mayors conſtable, or other officer of the peace, 
we to vn corporate, or borough, where he ſhould ſo 
of ra ſhould refuſe to produce his licence, he ſhould for- 
fc 4 to che church-wardens of the pariſh for the uſe of 
vin 1957 and for non-payment ſhould ſuffer as a vagrant, 
cad be committed to the houſe of correction. i 
That the commiſſioners, or any two of them, might 
ant a licence to every hawker, and pedlar, for which 
licence there ſhould only be taken 1s. unleſs ſuch perſon 
ſhould travel with horſe, or other beaſt, in which caſe 


there ſhould be paid 2 8. over and above the duties; and 


he commiſſioners ſhould keep a diſtinct accompt of 
85 b and pay the money into his Majeſty's ex- 
chequer. | . bh 

if any perſon ſhould forge any licence, or travel 
5 fac File licence, ſuch perſon ſhould forfeit 50 l. 
and ſhould be ſubject to ſuch other penalties as for forgery. 
That this act ſhould not prohibit any perſon from ſelling 


acts of parliament, forms of prayer, proclamations, ga- 
zZettes, licenſed almanacks, or other printed papers li- 


4 


cenced; or any fiſh, fruits, or victuals; nor to hinder 
any maker of goods, weithin the kingdom, or their chil- 
dren, apprentices, agents, or ſervants, from Cart FI0g or 
ſelling the goods of their own making; nor any tinkers, 
coopers, glaziers, plumbers, harneſs-menders, or other 
perſons uſua'ly trading in mending kettles, tubs, houſhold- 
goods, or harneſs, from going about and carrying ma- 
terials for mending the ſame : and that nothing therein 


contained ſhould hinder any perſon from ſelling goods in 


any public mart, market, or fair. 
Theſe dutics were made perpetual, and part of the aggre- 
gate fund, by the 3d and 7th of Q. Anne, and the firſt 
of Geo, I. | | | 
By the ſtatute of the 31 of Queen Anne it was enacted, 
That every perſon, aQually trading as a hawker, &c, 
who ſhould not upon demand have his licence ready, 
ſhould forfeit as if he had traded without a licence; 
and in caſe any perſon ſhould lend his licence, the perſon 
Jending, and the perſon trading under colour of the ſame, 
ſhould each of them forfeit 40 l. | 
That perſons trading in the woollen or linen manufactures 
of this kingdom, and ſelling the ſame by wholeſale, ſhould 
not be deemed hawkers, pedlars, or petty chapmen, 
within any act; but ſuch perſons, and thoſe immediately 
employed under them, might carry abroad and ſell the 
ſaid manufactures. | ky 
By the 4th of Geo. I. makers and ſellers of Engliſh bone- 
96) going trom houſe to houſe, &c. are not adjudged 
awkers, b | wy 


Hawkes, are alſo thoſe perſons who go up and down 


London ſtreets, crying news-papers, and felling them by 
retail. E Tk apts ten! 


HAWSER, or Halſer, belonging to a ſhip, is a rope con 


ſilting of three ſtrands; being a kind of little cable, 
ſerring for many uſes on board; ſuch as to faſten the 
main and fore ſhrouds, and to warp a ſhip over a bar. 


Ha Wsks, in a ſhip, are two round holes under her head, 


thro' which the cables paſs when ſhe lies at anchor. 


traordinary ftrefs. 


Burning in the Hæws E, is when the cable endures any ex- 


laring the HA ws E, is the untwiſting of two cables, which, 


being let out at different hawſes, are entangled or twiſted 
together. . Eres | 
T 


Bud Hawse, is when the holes are high above the water. 
Freſh the HAwsk, is a term among the ſailors when there 


is reaſon to ſuſpect the cable may be fretted in thoſe holes; 
endure the ſtreſs; and this they call, to Freſh the hawſe : 


are laid upon the cable, 


though freſhing the hawſe, is alſo uſed when new pieces | * 
9 e HEILA. A port-town of Regal Pruſſia, in the kingdom 


HRE 


Riding upm the Hawse, is when a weighty ſubſtance lies 
a-croſs, or falls directly before the hawſe. 
HAV. Graſs which is mowed down and dried in the ſun, 
on purpoſe for horſes provender in the winter time, in 
cities, ſtables, or other places, when and where green and 
* graſs cannot be had. 
the ſtatute of the 2d of William and Mary it was 
enacted, That every truſs of old hay offered to be ſold in 
the cities. of London and Weſtminſter, and within the 
bills of mortality, between the laſt of Auguſt and the 1ſt 
of June, ſhould contain 56 pounds; and that every truſs 
of hay offered to be ſold between the iſt of June, and 
the laſt of Auguſt. being new hay of that ſummer's growth, 
ſhould contain 60 pounds; and the perſons bringing either 
of _ rr ſhould forfeit for every truſs of leſs weight 
18. a | 
That no perſon ſhould ſuffer his waggon or cart to ſtand 
in the Haymarket, or Southwark, or other place within 


- the bills of mortality, with hay or ſtraw to ſell, from 


Michaelmas to Lady day, after two in the afternoon, and 
from Lady till Michaelmas after three in the afternoon, 
on pain of 5s, 95 
HAZ ON-MAINTHI. A name which the inhabitants of 
Madagaſcar give to all forts of ebony wood, 5 
HEAD, in the mechanic arts, is applied to the parts of 
inanimate and artificial bodies; in which ſenſe ſome nails 
are = to have heads, others hooks; and others, as brads, 
neither. | 


Heap of a ſhip, or other veſſel, is the prow, or part that 
goes foremoſt, | 
HEap-land, in huſbandry, is the upper part of a ground 
left for the turning the plough ; or that part which is ſo 
ploughed a-croſs, at the ends of other lands. | 
HEAp-/ea, is when a great wave, or billow of the Ca, 
comes right a-head of the ſhip, as ſhe is in her courſe. 
HEADS. A ſort of tanned hide. See Hide. 
HEADS of goods, is a term among traders on the coaſt of 
Guinea, for ſpread-eagle dollars, cryſtal-beads, iron-bars, 
braſs-pans, and arrangoes; becauſe they are the deareſt. 
See Bar. N | | 
HEAVE, at ſea, ſignifies to throw away, or fling any thing 
- overboard : though when a ſhip being at anchor riſes and 
falls by the force of the waves, ſhe is alſo ſaid to heave, 
and ſet. To heave at the capſtan, ſignifies to turn it 
about, To heave a flag a-board, is to hang it out: and 
to heave out the top-ſails, is to put them abroad. 


 HEBRIDES, or W:/ern I/lands, lie on the W. of Scot- 


land; of which Sky, Mull, Iſla, and Arran, are ſome of 

the largeſt. See Britiſb Iſlands. | 
HECK, among huſbandmen, a rack at which horſes are 
fed with hay: but it is alſo an engine to take fiſh in the 

river Ouſe: and a ſalmon heck is a grate for catching 
that ſort of fiſh. See Salmon Fiſhery. 


HEDAGIUM, antiently ſignified a toll, or cuſtom, paid at 


the hyth, or wharf, for landing merchandiſe, or other 
goods: from which toll, or cuſtomary duty, exemptions 
were ſometimes granted to particular perſons and ſocieties. 


 HEDERA. A kind of gum, or reſin, oozing from the 


ivy-tree; being firſt like glue, of a red colour, with a 
ſtrong, active, and diſagreeable ſmell : when dry it is friable, 
and of a tanned colour: it ſhould be choſen dry, tranſpa- 
rent, and of a balſamic odour; but care muſt be taken 
that gum Aluchi is not ſubſtituted in its place. It is re- 
puted good for the healing of wounds, and employed alſo 
as a depilatory : the beſt kind comes from the Indies; but 
it is alfo brought from Italy, and Languedoc in France 
HEEL, in the ſea-language. If a ſhip leans on one ſide, 
whether a-ground or a- float, ſhe is ſaid to heel a-ftar- 
board, or a port; or off- ward, or to the ſhore ; that is, 
inclines more to one ſide than the other. 9 


HEEI 7 4 maſt, is that part of the foot thereof, which is 


pared away flanting, that the maſt may be ſtayed aft- 
ward on. | + WES 


: 


HEIDELBURG. A city of Germany, in the circle of the 


I FO h Lower Rhine, capital of the Palatinate, ſituated in 8 deg, © 
at which time they veer out a little, to let another part 


40 min. of E, lon. and 49 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. on the 
river Neckar, 43 miles S. of Frankfort, and 13 N. E. 
of Spire. See Germany 5 


of 


HE. L 


of Poland, ſituated in 19 deg. of E. lon; and 54 deg. 
30 min. of N. lat. on the point of a peninſula in the Bal- 
tic ſea, 12 miles N. of Dantzick; ſubject to Poland. 
HELENA, Sr. commonly called Saint Helena, an iſland in 
the Atlantic ocean, ſituated 1200 miles W. of the coaſt 
of Africa, and 1800 E. of the coaſt of South America. 
It conſiſts of one ſteep high rock, and looks like a caſtle 
in the middle of the ſea; nor is there any poſſibility of 
landing but at one place, which is defended by a plat- 
form of 40 guns. It was taken from the Dutch in the 
reign of King Charles II. and is now ſubject to the Eng- 
liſh Eaſt India company. 

The wigꝗds blowing always from the S. E. a moderate gale, 

it is an exceeding pleafant voyage from the Cape of Good 

Hope to St. Helena, and performed in leſs than 3 weeks 

without handing a ſail, or giving the leaſt trouble to the 

ſeamen, - But there is no failing to this iſland directly 
from the northward, the winds always blowing from the 

S. E. in theſe ſeas. When a ſhip therefore is ſent from 

England to St. Helena, it firſt ſails as far ſouthward as 

the Cape of Good Hope, and then returns to St. Helena : 

but it is doubted whether three ſhips ever made the iſland 
in going directly from Europe ſince it has been diſcovered. 

There is no anchorage any where about the iſland, but at 

Chappel-valley bay; and as the wind always fits from the 

S. E. if a ſhip over-ſhoots the iſland ever fo little, ſhe 

cannot recover it again. 

In this iſland the Engliſh Eaſt India company has a fort of 

three baſtions, and at the foot of the fort a little village of 

forty or fifty houſes. 

In this village, which is only inhabited on the arrival of 

European ſhips, the inhabitants, who the reſt of the year 

are employed in the culture of their lands, keep a kind 

of fair, where the whole trade of the iſland is carried on, 
and where ſailors furniſh themſelves with the refreſhments 
of the ifland, and the iſlanders with ſuch European and 

Indian commodities as ſuit them moſt. _ 

The produce of the iſland conſiſts in oranges, citrons, 
pomegranates, figs, peas, beans, and other fruits, as alſo 
garden ſtuff. | 
The inhabitants may be alſo treated with for white falt, 
which is excellent; bole, or red earth, much like terra 
figillata, and ſome red dying-ſtuffs. „„ 

The merchandiſes given them in exchange are ſome wines, 
thin ſtuffs of a low. price; ſeveral ſorts of linens, ſome 
hard and haberdaſhery-ware, houſhold utenſils, and in- 
ſtruments for the culture of their lands. 


HELISPHERICAL-Iine, in navigation, denotes the rhumb- 


line, becauſe, on the globe, it winds round the pole 
heliacally, or ſpirally, and ſtill comes nearer and nearer 
to it. 

HELITROPIUM, 
See Turn ſal. 

HELIOTROPE, a precious ſtone of a green colour, 
ſtreaked with red veins, which Pliny ſays is thus called, 
becauſe, when caſt into a veſſel of water, the rays of 
the ſun falling thereon, ſeem to be of a blood colour 
as alſo that, when out of the water, it bears ſome reſem- 


* 


otherwiſe Ricionoides, or the turnſol. 


blance to the figure of the ſun, and is proper to obſerve 


its eclipſes. | 

The heliotrope is alſo called oriental jaſper, on account 

of its ruddy ſpots. See Faſper. | By SEES 
It is found in the Eaſt Indies; as alſo in Ethiopia, Ger- 
many, and Bohemia. | | | 
HELLEBORE. A medicinal plant, reputed among the 
ancients a ſpecific for the cure of folly, melancholy, and 
madneſs. TOR e mY 
There are two ſorts of hellebore ; the black, and white. 
Black hellebore, called in Engliſh Chriſtmaſs-roſe, has a 
dark coloured root, furniſhed with abundance of little 
fibres; its ſtem green, its leaves dented, and its flowers of 
a carnation hue, not unlike the roſe. W 
White hellebore, called in Engliſh neeſewort, has a 
whitiſh root, beſet with fibres of the ſame colour, ſhoot- 
ing out at a ſort of bulb, not unlike the head of an onion; 
its leaves being broad, at firſt green, and afterwards of a 


yellowiſh red. From the middle of the leaves riſes a 


ſtem, two or three feet high, which ſeparates about the 


middle into branches, each whereof | bears a conſiderable 


HEM 
number of little lowers like 
. * Tr ear. 

n each kind the roots only are uſed ; 
choſen large, and fair, Furniſhed. ein . ate * 
thoſe of the white, tan- coloured without, en en: 
in; and thoſe of the black, blackiſh without hers ag 
iſh within; dry, clean, and of a ſharp dilagreeable rowyn- 
They act as purgatives; but ſo very violent] 8 
downwards, as frequently to cauſe ee e. ; 5 ng 
the uſe of them internally is now neglected, unleſs; rag 
with other purgatives, and even alterants to correct chen 
They are ſtill retained with ſucceſs for the farcy in h "uy 
and for-the ſcab in ſheep : but the chief uſe wherels 
preſent practice acknowledges white hellebore, is 11 ma 
of a ſternutory powder to clear and open the head Fo 
HELLESPON T. The ancient name for the entrance f 
ſtreight which divides Aſia from Europe, paſſing 5 4 
Archipelago to Conſtantinople : but it is now called 4 
Dardanells, and is about 2 miles wide, being the 1 : 
where Xerxes laid a floating bridge over, to march 
army from Aſia to Europe. See Dardanells, 8 5 
HELM, in navigation, a horizontal piece of timber, f 
ing to move another fitted into it at right angles ' calle 
the rudder ; the helm, or tiller of a ſhip, being a bes 
a pure of on faſtned into the rudder, and ſo Sour 
orward into the ſteerage, where the perſon 
the helm ſteers the this. 1 8 aan 
1 y N ſignifies to put the helm to the lee-ſide of 
the fhip. | | 
Bear up the HELM, is to let the ſhip go more large before 
the wind, Ee 
Port the HELM, is to put the helm on the left hand or fide 
of the ſhip. . 
Right the HELM, or Helm the midſbip, is to keep it eyen 
with the middle of the ſhip, 
wy the HELM, is to put it to the right fide of the 
8 


ſtars, diſpoſed in manner of 


HELMONT. A town of the Netherlands, in the proc 


vice of Dutch Brabant, fituated in 5 deg. 40 min. of 
E. lon. and 51 deg, 30 min. of N. lat. on the river 
Aa, 18 miles W. of Venlo. OE. 

HELMONTIAN Landanum. See Laudanum. 


. HELSINGPORT. A port-town of Sweden, in the o- 


vince of Finland, and territory of Nyland, ſituated in 24 
deg. 6 min. of E. lon. and 60 deg. 4 min. of N. lat. on 
the gulph of Finland, 80 miles E. of Abo, ſubject to 
Sweden. 55 5 ä 
HELVETIA, or Helv:tic, ſomething that has a relation to 
the Switzers, or inhabitants of the Swiſs cantons, who 
were antiently called Helvetii. 
The Helvetic body comprehends the republic of Switzer- 
land, conſiſting of thirteen cantons, which make ſo many 
particular commonwealths : by whoſe laws and cuſtoms 
all differences between the ſeveral ſtates and republics are 
to be decided within themſelves, without the intervention 
of foreign power. See Switzerland. 
HELVOETSLUYS. A port-town of the United Nether- 
lands, ſituated in 4 deg. of E. lon, and 51 deg. 54 min. 
of N, lat. on the iſland of Voern, in the province of Hol 
land, 5 miles S. of the Briel; one of the beſt harbouts in 
Holland, and the ſtation for the Engliſh packet-boat 
See United Provinces. 5 53 
HEMINA, Emine, or Eſmine, is a great corn meafure uſed 
in ſeveral parts of France, and in ſome ports of the 
coaſt of Barbary : however it is not an effeQive meaſure 
as the buſhel, but a kind of meaſure of accompt, of 
one compoſed of ſeveral other certain meaſures; 45, at 
Marſeilles the hemina of corn weighs 75 lb. weight of 
the place, or 60 lb. and ſomewhat more avoirdupoiſe 
— od, and in Barbary it is computed equal to 9 
uſhels. We ene 
HEMLOCK. A narcotic plant, of ſome uſe in phyſe. 
The common hemlock is a poiſon, 1 not of a 4 
lent ſort : for there are inſtances of conſiderable quaniiie 
being taken without the leaſt diſorder. 
HEMP. A plant of great uſe in the arts and m 


anufactories, 


furniſhing thread, cloth, and cordage: which bears 7 
to flax, both in reſpect of form, cu 


: 


ture, an 


The 


near analogy 
uſe, 


H E R 


| ; 3 be ſown afreſh ev 
The plont h npopens 2 15 my ſlender ſort of ” 25h 
Urs fe Row however is hollow, and big enough to be 
was and thus uſed in the compoſition of . 
oh leaves ariſe by fives, or ſixes from the ſame pedicle, 
and are a little jagged 3 yielding a ſtrong ſmell; which 
| head. | 
ag 4 and management of hemp makes a con- 
ſiderable article in agriculture z there being divers wp 
| tions required therein, as pulling, watering, heating, -n 
ſwingling. The plant is ſown in May, in a warm, ſandy, 
rich ſoil ; and is itſelf ſufficient to deſtroy weeds, on any 
round. About 2 it 5 fit 0 L 1 = 
its maturity being its leaves tur low, 
1 we Hoh It's of two kinds, male, popularly called 
karl; and female, or fimble. The male alone produces 
ſced to perpetuate the Kind; the female is the lighteſt, and 
the firſt ripe. See Flax. e EEE 
The Engliſh and Dutch, whoſe countries produce bu 
little hemp in proportion to what they have an occaſion 
for with regard to their fleets, and merchant-ſhips, buy 
up great quantities of it yearly in Italy, and the northern 
countries; as in Riga, Coningſberg, Narva, Courland, 
and Muſcovy. The beſt is the Italian; and the next 
that of Ruſſia. 8 BNR ER . 
Moſt of all the provinces of France produce hemp in 
abundance, which makes a very conſiderable article in 
the French trade, by its great conſumption in the king - 
dom, either for thread, linens, or cordage; the French 
India company having not forgot among other things the 
culture and traffic of ſo neceſſary a plant. 
Hemp is the foundation of ſeveral profitable manufactures; 
as ſail-cloth, ticking, ſacking, cordage, twine, and nets : 
therefore its culture ought to be encouraged, both in 
Great Britain and its northern colonies in America. 
HENECHEN. An herb which grows in ſome parts. of 


kind of hemp of which the Indians make thread, cloths, 


of the European thiſtle, than of hemp. 
HENRY-Cap:. The ſouth cape of Virginia, in America, 


N. lat. at the entrance of the bay of Cheſepeak.  -. 

HERACLEA. A port-town of European Turky, in Ro- 
mania, ſituated in 28 deg; of E. lon. and 41 deg. of N. 
lat. on the Propontis, 60 miles 8. W. of Conſtantinople, 
once a great city, but now run to ruin. | 

HERB, is a denomination for thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks periſh 
every year, after the production of their bloſſoms, and 
after the ſeeds which are to preſerve their ſpecies are come 
to maturity, ] 1 


every year; others biſannual, which produce flowers and 


whole root is preſerved all the winter, and in the ſpring 
ſhoots forth leaves, bloſſoms, and ſeeds. SI, 2 


and fit for eating. Medicinal herbs, are thoſe of which phy- 
licians and apothecaries compoſe their remedies: and vul- 
nerary herbs, are thoſe which taken interiorly, or applied 
topically, are good for the healing of wounds. 


their proper articles. 


— of er reduced Leere and 8 
pun: the principal of theſe ſtuffs being ſpun herbs, (ilk 
a herbs, ſoft herbs, and herb taffeties, x54 8 | 
pur HER Bs, is a term in the Eaſt Indies for a kind of 
gloſſy ſtuff, made of a thread taken from different ſorts 
of herbs, being uſually ſold at Surat; but Europeans only 


olds. | | 
3 l Co 1 * {LR 
dome pretend that theſe cloths, Which are uſually coloured, 


8 't opinion is the moſt common. 


lens, is a term given by the Engliſh of Virginia to: a 


America, particularly in the iſthmus of Panama; being a 


and cords : but the leaves of this plant are more like thoſe 


ſituated in 74 deg. 50 min. of W. lon, and 37 deg. of 


Of theſe plants ſome are annual, and muſt be ſowed 


ſeeds only every two or three years; and others vivarous, 
Garden plants, or herbs, are thoſe cultivated in gardens, 


There are an affinity of herbs; ſome of which, as re- 
ative to trade, are deſcribed in this dictionary under 


HERB, or Herba, in foreign manufaQures, . particularly.in 
thoſe of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, is underſtood: of ſtuffs 


y them out of curioſity, as they readily; cut in the 


de not made of herbs ; but of a ſilk produced by a kind 
- fly in the woods, and left upon the trees: though the 


HER 


kind of hemp which grows naturally, and without cul- 
ture, in that part of North, America ; being ſpun like 
European flax, but the thread is more beautiful and gloſſy. 
The Indians make only cordage and nets of it ; but the 
Europeans make linens and flight ſtuffs of it, which ſuc- 
ceed admirably well, | „ 

here is another kind of this ſilk herb found in South 
America; eſpecially in the mountains of Popayan and 
Peru. The root of the plant is full of knots, and its 
leaves are like the blade of a ſword; of the thickneſs of 
the hand in the middle near the root, but thinner towards 
the edges, and upper part where they terminate in a 

int, | 

he Indians and Spaniards cut theſe leaves when at a 
certain growth ; and, after drying them in the ſun, beat, 
and extract from them different ſorts of threads, coarſe or 
fine, employed in making hammocks, cordage, and a 
kind of half ſhifts, with which the Indian women cover 
themſelves from their waiſt, The threads of the fineſt 
fort are uſually for ſilk ſtuffs, and ſtockings, as gloſly as 


thoſe of Spain ; the fineſt ſort being for lace, with which 


the Mulatoes and Negroes adorn themſelves on days of 
great ceremony: of all which merchandiſe: there is a 
great trade in the principal towns of the South ſea, and 
_ farther up the country. 5 1 
HERB of Bengal, has a ſtalk of a finger's thickneſe, on the 
extremity of which there grows a tufted button, ſpun 
into a very fine and gloſſy thread, with which carpets and 
bed-coverings are made, variegated with divers figures; 
beſides, of this herb alſo is made that kind of taffety called 
in Europe herb taffety. 
Soft HERB, is an Eaſt India tuff, half herb and half cotton, 
whereof the pieces are 7 ells and a half in length, and 
à or à in breadth, = | 
HeaB-toffety, is an Indian taffety manufactured out of 2 
filky. matter extracted from ſeveral plants growing in In- 
doſtan, and ſome parts of China. 9 55 


Hz RBA, however, is properly the bark of a tree, growing 


in many places of India and China, which being drawn 
out very fine, works like ſilk, and is mixed with ſilk or 
cotton, in the manufactures of calicoes. | 
HERCULES Pillars, are Mount Calpe in Spain, near Gib- 


raltar, on the European fide of the Streights ; and Mount 


Avila on the African ſide of the ſtreights of Gibraltar, 
 HERMETIC, or Hermetical Art, is a name given to che- 


miſtry, on a ſuppoſition that Hermes Triſmegiſtus was 


the inventor thereof, or excelled therein. 


HERMETICAL Seal. A manner of ſtopping or cloſing 


_ glaſs-veſſels, for chemical operations, ſo very accurately 
that nothing. can exhale, or eſcape ; not even the moſt 


ſubtile ſpirits. It is performed by heating the neck of 


the veſſel, in the flame of a lamp, till it is ready to melt; 
and then with a pair of pincers twiſting it cloſe together, 
which is called putting on Hermes's ſeal: Ys 
There are other ways of ſealing veſſels hermetically ; as by 


ſtopping them with a plug, or ſtopple of glaſs, well luted 


into the neck of the veſſel: or by turning another ovam 
| or e upon that wherein the matter is contained. 

| purgative : but naturaliſts are not agreed as. to the origin 
of this drug. Some will have it the root; others the fruit 
of a plant: however, to reconcile them, there might 


— 


a root, the other a fruit. 


5 and reduced into a ſubſtance like flour , of a ſweetiſn taſte, 


dut ſomewhat viſcid. It is brought dried from Egypt and 


Syria: but authors differ as to the plant which bears it: 


in the common opinion it pafles for a ſort of colchicum ; 


others take it for a tuberous iris. 


— 
„ > 


2 Hermodactyls promote perſpiratio 1 but are chiefly uſed 


ſo efficacious in ſcouring the mucilaginous glands, and pre- 


oceaſion the gout and arthritic pains, that they are de- 
_ nominated ome writers anima articulorum. | 
HERNGRUN 

8 | N Fx N 8. 


probably be allowed two kinds of hermodactyls; the one 


ſerving them from the lodgments of gritty matters, which 


RMODACT VLS. in medicine, a drug uſed as a gentle | 


The fruit is about the ſize of a little cheſnut; in figure 
reſembling a heart, ruddy without, very white within; 
of a light fungous ſubſtance, without fibres, eaſily broke, | 


© . ito purge/pituitous' humours of the brain/and joints ; being 


„ A. town of Upper Hungary, ſituated | 
. $4 N 1 9 | in | 
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£RRING-buſe, A veſſel uſed in the herring: fikhery, | See 
HERRING Cob, is a young herring. erke 
HERRINCG-Fiſpery. See Fi ſber. 
HESSE Caſſel- Landgraviate, including Wetteravia, is a ter- 


HE T 


N. lat. 65 miles N. of Buda, near the Carpathian moun- 


tains; where is one of the richeſt copper · mines in Europe, 


Vat Wich feveral forts of vitfiol.. ... 
HERON. A large bird, bearing on its head a kind of tuft | | | | 
compoſed of very fine feathers ; uſed chiefly for the orna- HET EROSCII, however, in ſtrictneſs, and accordin 


ments of theatrical and maſquerade caps. 


HERRING. There are ſeveral names given to herrings, 


according to the different manners wherein they are or- 
dered; as, 1ſt, ſea- ſticks, being ſuch as are catched all 
the fiſhing ſeaſon, and are but once packed. A barrel of 
theſe hold fix or eight hundred, eight barrels to the tun 
by law: a hundred of herrings is to be one hundred and 
twenty; a laſt ten thouſand; and they commonly reckon 
fourteen barrels to the laſt. There are others repacked 
on ſhore,called repacked herrings : ſeventen barrels of ſea- 
ſticks, making from twelve to fourteen of repacked ones. 

The manner of repacking them is to take the herrings 
waſhed out in their own 'pickle, andi lay them orderly in 
a freſh barrel. Theſe have no ſalt put to them, but cloſe 


packed, and headed up, by a ſworn cooper with pickle, 
ven the barrel is half full; the pickle being ſo ſtrong a 


brine that the herrings will ſwim in it. 


2d, Summers are ſuch as the Dutch chaſers, or divers, 


catch from June to the 15th of July. "Theſe are fold 
away in ſea-ſticks, to be ſpent preſently in regard to their 


fatneſs ; becauſe they will not endure repacking : they go 
one with another, full, and ſhotten ; but the repacked 
herrings are ſorted, and the full ones put by themſelves. 
zd, The ſhotten and ſick herrings by themſelves ; the 
barrel whereof is to be marked diſtinAly. MES 25.2 
4th, Crux herrings, which are ſuch as are caught after 
the 14th of September: theſe are cured with ſalt upon 
ſalt, and are carefully ſorted out, all full herrings, and 
uſed in the repacking. | „ 
5th, Corved herrings ſerve to make red herrings; being 


ſuch as are taken in the Yarmouth ſeas from the end of 


Auguſt to the middle of October; provided they can be 


carried aſhore within a week or leſs after their taking. 
Theſe are never gipped, but rowed in ſalt, for the bet- 
ter preſerving of them, till they can be brought on ſhore; 


and ſuch as are kept to make red herrings, are wafhed in 


1 


great vats in freſh water, before they are hanged up in 
herring-hangs, or red herring houſes: e 197 05 Sly 


o 


As for the manner of falting herrings : the nets being 
haled on board, the fiſhes are taken out, and put into 


the warbacks, which ſtand on one fide of the veſſels; 


where, when all the nets are thus unloaded, a perſon fills. 


the gipper's baſkets. The gippers cut their throats, 


take out their guts, and fling out the full herrings into one 


baſket, and the ſhotten into another. One man takes 
the full baſket, when they are gipt, and carries them to 


the rower- back, wherein there is ſalt. One boy rows 
and ſtirs them about in the ſalt, another takes them thus 
rowed, and carries them in buckets to the packers. Four 


men pack the herrings into one barrel, and lay them one 


by one, ſtraight and even; and another man, when the 


barrel is full, takes it from the packer, It is let ſtand a 
day, or more, open to ſettle, that the ſalt may melt and 


diſſolve to pickle ; after which they are filled up, and the 


barrel headed. The pickle muſt be ſtrong enough to 
ſuſtain a herring, otherwiſe the fiſh will decay. | 


Red HERRINGS. 


Pickled HERRINGS. { Sce Herring-Fi/hery. : 
HerrinGs are ſometimes preſcribed in medicine, by way 


of cataplaſms, to the feet, in fevers ; as being ſuppoſed to 
draw the febrile matter downwards: though it is more 
probable this effect ſhould be owing to the ſalt uſed in the 
pickle. | | 2 e 
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ritory of Germany, in the circle of the Upper Rhine. 


HETEROGENEOUS, or Heterogenial, literally "imports 
ſomething of a different nature, or that conſiſts of parts 
of different, or diſſimilar kinds, in oppoſition to the ho- 

mogeneous: thus, the refining of a metal is the purging. 

it from all its heterogeneous parts. See Refining. 


| have their noon-tide ſhadows projected differe 


._ It iche time of 
the torrid zone/are heteroſeii with regard to thoſe 
the temperate zones. But as this is variable, 


2 £ 5 1 
H 15 


in 19 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 48 deg. 47 MN of HETEROSCI, in geography, a term vul 


thoſe inhabitants of the earth, whoſe Dead, ipplied t 


| tide is always. projected the ſame way, either n at noon- 


or ſouthward *it which ſenſe, the inhabitants of f ward 
perate zones are called heterdſcif, + - 1 * 


g to the 
on, and 
ale Jear, 

nt Ways 
northern, 


origin and reaſon of the word, is a term of relati 
> : 2 | g —. — at 
denotes thoſe inhabitants, which, during the wh 


from each other. Thus, we who inhabit the 
nike der ns 8 heteroſcit with regard to thoſe who 
inhabit the ſouthern temperate zone, a 
teroſcii with reſpect to of. ant Tin i webe ebe 
From this definition it follows, that only the inhabita 
of the two temperate zones are heteroſcii; n is . 
word ordinarily applied to any other: though, * ' 
there is always one part of the torrid zone, whoſe bab 
tants are heteroſcii with regard to thoſe of the reſt 1 
with . to thoſe of one of the temperate zones, ere t 


me of the ſolſtices; and, even at that time all of 


of one of 


people of the torrid zone have their ſhadow now e 
and then on the other ſide; the cuſtom is to call tis 
| ent and not heteroſcii. See Ampbiſcii. | 
HEYRS, in huſbandry,” young timber trees, uſually left for 
| ſtandards, in felling of woods, or copſes. See Timber, 

HIDE. The ſkin of a beaſt, particularly that of a bullock 
or cow. See Shin, and Tanning, i : 
There are hides of ſeveral denominations, according to 

their ſtate and quali ix. 

Curried HID RE, is that which after tanning has paſſed through 
the curriers hands, and has thus received its laſt prepara- 

tion, and is fitted for uſe .: mwhius wo oemith ts 
Raw Hip E, or Green Hide, is that which has not under. 


* o N 
17 - - 
4 1 


gone any preparation, being in the ſame condition 2 
When taken off che earenss (ins 
Salted HDE, is a green hide, ſeaſoned with ſea- ſalt and alum, 


bor ſalt - petre; to prevent ĩts ſpoiling and corrupting, either 


by keeping it too long in cellars, or in tranſporting it 
too ff in a: hot enſonnn‚˖ 
There are alſo hides dried in the hair, ſent from Americz, 
particularly thoſe of buffaloes. See B. 
Tanned Hrinks, are hides either green: ſalted, or dried, 
further dreſſed,” and prepared by the tanner, by paring 
off the hair, and ſteeping them in pits of lime and tan, 
Ser Tamm. n en ae 400 Fonts nh 
By aQs paſſed in the ꝙth and roth of Queen Anne, hides 
and ſxkins imported, after payment of the duties, are to 
be marked, or ſtamped to denote the ſame. 
Stamps are to be provided by the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms; and counterfeiting ſuch ſtamps, or knowing) 
ſelling any hides with ſuch-counterfeited Ramps, is male 
felony. ien as tuns Sud 10 OW7 41645 721 2 
Such goods ſhipped off to be exported, and afterwards te- 
landed, are for feited with treble their value. 
By acts paſſed in the 13th, 14th, and 20th of Charles I. 
hides of ox, ſteer, bull, cow, of calf; untanned, or 
raw, may not be exported, upon penalty of 500 |. and 
diſability to deal in leather ſor the future; and ſuch ex. 
portation is likewiſe declared a common nuſance, _ 
for the ſhips uſe only, and not -exceeding ſix hides. [ 
. exported from any ifland belonging to Great Britain, -s 
cept Ireland, to any other place than Great Britain, tte 
. penalty is double the value. Men! £4 - : _ 10 fn [ 
The drawöback on hides, as granted by the third of Geo. . 
from the iſt of Auguſt 17 18 for ever, is for every pour 


of avoirdupoiſe weight 3 d. And all hides and calhe ln 


dreſſed or curried, are alſo to draw back 1 d. per _- 
weight, as they ſhall weigh at the cuſtom- houſe. q 
: ſkins and lamb-ſkins,/ tanned, tawed or dreſſed, are 
draw back. 149d. ; 261159 16 bi} wine £ee . 


. 9 


By the 1ath of Queen Anne, the hides and calves = 


"> 


baving paid duties at the time of tanning, and han 


F 


been marked with , ſtamp 60, denote the ſame) 


two third parts of thoſe duties maps upon exportation e 
foreign ting be repaid by the collector of the "oP 5 
that port; provided ſufficient ſecurity be Sand 
- the collector of the cuſtoms, that they, ſhall pot ve fel | 
in Great Britain: whereupon the ſaid collector ic to 8 


= 


HIN 
a debenture, expreſſing the kinds, quantities, and weights 
exported. | | may be allowed, altho' the marks have 
hi back may be allowed, altho'the mar 
A — by the officers of the cuſtoms; provided that 
oath be made before the collector of the cuſtoms, that the 
hides or ſkins contained in the reſpective bales or packs, 


were marked 


ies, an "ys | 
er wh the weight exported.” ( ( they 


ted, and treble the value. . 
22 are marked on each buttock, and tanned 
calve- ſæins above the tail: but never on the fcſh ſide. 
Under the denomination of tanned hides are comprehen- 

leathers as Met en Hours 
3 are generally made from the largeſt ox, bull, 
ſteer, or cow-hide, and are tanned whole, except the 

ates and tails, which are cut off, and tanned ſeparately. 
Backs, which are made from ſmall, as much as from 
large hides, and for conveniency in tanning, and after- 
wards for packing them for exportation, they are lit down 
the back in two parts, ſo that each two ſides of leather are 
accounted but one — The pates and tails are cut off 

ned ſeparatex. e 

= N — off the beſt part of the hide, as the 
back, ribs, ſhoulders and buttocks, and then tanned : fo 
that out of one hide there may be made ſix, eight, or 
ten bende. | b | 


A 


Clout leather, which are a ſmall ſort-of bends, the beſt II 


part of a hide being cut into twenty or thirty pieces. 


ich the ſtamps denoting the payment of HIN. The name for afſa-fcetida in 
3 bow much the duties amounted; to, to- 


HO G 


coach, deſk, dovetails,. eſſes, folding, garnets, dozen- 


Ware long, weighty-long, lamb-heads, port, ſide Lan- 
| caſhire, 


b ide ſmooth- filed, ſide with riſing joints, ſide 
with ſquares, ſcrew, ſeuttle, ſtall, trunk of ſundry ſorts, 


joints; Lancaſhire, dozen-ware with hooks,” dozen ware 


long, dozen ware ſhort, weighty long, and weighty ſhort. 


& {2 , hina, of which the 
Chineſe export much from Batavia. "lf 


HIPPO, now Bona, A port-town of Africa, fituated in 
7 deg. 40 min. of E. Ion. and 36 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 


on the coaſt of Algiers and province of Conſtantina, 90 
miles N. E. of the city of Conſtantina. 5 


HIPPOCRAS. A kind of medicated wine, being a drink, 
or beverage, compoſed of wine, with ſpices and other in- 


gredients infuſed therein, much uſed among the French 
by way of dram after meals. There are various kinds 
of hippocras, according to the kind of wine, and the 


other additional ingredients made uſe of; as white hip- 


pocras, red hippocras, claret hippocras, ſtrawberry hip- 
Niue hippocras without wine, and cyder hippocras, 
hat directed in the college diſpenſatory, is to be made 


of cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmegs, beat, and 
infuſed in canary, with ſugar; to the infuſion ſhould be 


put, milk, a lemon, and ſome flips of roſemary, and the 


whole to be ſtrained through a flannel ; which is recom- 


mended as a cordial, good in paralytic, and all nervous 
caſes. ; | 


IPPOLAPATHUM, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of 1a- 
athum, called alſo monk's rhubarb. See Rhubarb. 


Crope ſoles, which are cut out of the back of a good upper Hl POPOTAMUS, or Sea-horſe, an amphibious animal, 


leather hide after it Is tanned. p- OY | 
Upper leather, as roundings, rands, wombs, dippings, and 


the belly, flanks, and ſhanks of thoſe, hides, the bends 
and clouting-leather were cut from; and are cut into ſe- 
veral pieces and tanned. "9M rb. 
HIERA PICRA, in pharmacy, a kind of electuary, firſt 
deſcribed by Galen, compoſed of aloes, cinnamon, aſara- 
bacca, ſpicanardi, ſaffron, and maſtic, made up with honey, 


or ſyrop of violets and honey; being uſed to purge and _ 


cleanſe. the ſtomach, remove obſtructions, promote the 
menſes and hæmorrhoides, and ſweeten the blood: tho 
its chief uſe is in making the tinctura ſacra. 
Beſides this ſimple hiera picra, there is a compound ſort, 
called diacolocynthidos pachii, by reaſon colocynthis is 
the baſe thereof, and that it was firſt uſed, with good ſuc- 
ceſs, by Pachius of Antioch, in divers obſtinate diſeaſes. 
It is compoſed of colocynthis, opoponax, ariſtolochia ro- 
tunda, agaric, and other ingredients; being uſed in epi- 
lepſies, apoplexies, palſies, and lethargies; to excite the 
menſes, and promote the expulſion of the after-birth. 
There is alſo a third ſort of hiera, called liberanus, but 
rare y uſed; and Dr. Quincy ſays it is one of the moſt ri- 
Son medicines ever contrived, though it paſſes for a 
coralal, (565% $2089 OO En ia 
HIERES. A town of Provence, in France, ſituated in 
| b deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 5 min. of N. at, On 
the Mediterranean, 8 miles E. of Toulon 
HiEREs 1/ands, are ſituated near the coaſt of Provence, in 
F rance, oppoſite to the towns of Hieres and TD oulon. 
dee French Iſlanlde. bd oh ug e 5 
HIGH ſea or Ocean, is that far from land, 
cean, | 8 
HIGH water, is tha 
flow. See Tide. -- - 


* 
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| HIGLER. A perſon who buys up proviſions in the country, ” _ 


and carries them to peoples houſes;. inſtead of bringing 
them to market. 342 ban AN nd 3 * * 
HILDESHEIM. A city of Germany, capital of the biſhop- 
ric of Hildeſheim, ſituated in 28 deg. of E. lon, and 52 
ay 17 min. of N. lat. 30 miles 8. W. of Brunſwic, and 17 
>. E. of Hanover; an imperial city, or ſovereign ſtate, the 
inhabitants being a mixture of Lutherans and Papiſts. 
ES, in building, thoſe neceſſary iron ligaments, by 
8 whereof doors, lids, folds of tables, and the like, 
ene. Potions, whether of openings, ſhutting, jor 


The ſpecies of hinges are many, as bed, box, butts, caſe- 


o 


4 
- 


A * by r N K 4 _— 
t ſtate of the tides when they ceaſe to 


* 


with his tyſks, ang to rub bim 
_ when the gum be | gy | 
HOGSHEAI A meaſure, or veſſel of wine or oil, con- 
taining, the fohrth part of a tun, or 63 gellons. See 
"Two bf theſe bogſheads make a pipe, or butt. 
The diſtillers weign their veſſels when ſult, and for a 


not ſo much like a horſe as an ox; of which it has not 
5 altogether the reſemblance; having ſomething alſo of the 
heads, which are the offal, being only the thin part, as 


bear and the hog, See Sea-horſe, and Walrus. 


They are met with abundantly upon the banks of the 


Nile, and the Niger ; but thoſe of the Niger are larger, 
and more dangerous than thoſe of the Nile. There are 


alſo many in ſome iſlands on the coaſt of Africa; but 
: ſmaller, and even of different figures. | : 


5 


The Negroes of Guinea feed on their fleſh, which ſome 
Europeans make no difficulty alſo of eating, reputing the 
taſte pretty good, though ſomewhat ſavouring of flime 
and mud. n 

I he teeth of the ſea- horſe are extremely white, and better 
than ivory for ſupplying the place of loſt teeth; both upon 
account of their hardneſs, and not ſo readily growing yel- 
. low: handles for knives, and turners work, are alſo made 


— x 


of them. 


HIRCULUS: A kind of falſe nardus, found mixed with 


celtic nardus. 


1 + 


HISPANIOLA. An iſland of America, in che Atlantic 


ocean, ſituated between 67 and 74 deg: of W. lon. and 
between 18 and 20 deg. of N. lat, being about 420 miles 


long from E. to W. and 120 in breadth from N. to 8. 
| $2 mike E. of Cuba, 70 miles E. of Jamaica, 60 miles 


of Porto- Rico, and 300 miles N. of Terra Firma. 


See French and Spaniſh America, under France and Spain. 
HIS TIODROMIA, the art of failing, or of conducting 
veſſels on the ſea. See Sailing, g. 
HITHE. One of the cinque ports in the county of Kent 
ſituated in 1 deg. 7 min. of E. lon. and 5 1 deg. 6 min. of 
N. lat, on the Engliſh channel, 13 miles S. of Canter- 
bur 55 and 6 miles W. of Dover. „ 
HOEN 

the laſt, and uſed in ſeveral towns of the United Provinces. 


+. 


A corn meaſure, being one of the diminutions of 


HOG gum. 8 kind of. reſin, or erg balſam ſor 
"be healing of wounds, oo ing from'a tree which grows 
in l ls of St. Domingo. It has been called 


8 gum becauſe this animal made known its virtue 
- qualities, being accuſtomed, after the battles wild 
y * with each, other, to _ the bark of the tree 

elf afterwards againſt it, 


begins to ooſe. 


Meaſure. , { 


bogſhead allow four, hundred. weight, two quarters, and 


nents Lancaſhire, and mooth-filed, caſting,cheſteblack, * | twenty-two pounds, caſt, and liquor, ' 


Pros, p 4" a * : 8 * . 
H HOGUE 
| . "ok 
- . . 


. 
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H OM 
HOGUE. A town and 13 ſituated in 2 deg.'of W. lon, 


and 49 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. on the N. W. point of 


Normandy, in France. 


HOHIO. A river of North America, which riſes in the 


Apalachian mountains, near the confines of Carolina, 
and Virginia, and running 8. W. falls into the river 
Miſnſſippi; being reckoned by ſome the principal ſtream, 
which forms the river Miſſiſſipi. * 
HOLANS. A kind of cambric manufactured in Flan- 
ders, and ſent in conſiderable parcels to Spain, whence 
it paſſes to the Spaniſh Welt Indies. 
HOLBECK. A town of Denmark, See Denmark. 
HOLD, of a ſhip, the loweſt part of a ſhip, including all 
that part lying between the keelſon and the lower deck; 
containing the ſteward's room, the powder room, the 
bread room, and the boatſwain's room, divided from 
each other by bulk-heads. 5 | | 
The hold,. in a merchant ſhip, is the ſtore room, or'the 
place wherein the goods, at leaſt all the heavier, and 
move cumberſome, are towed : the reſt being diſpoſed 
between the two decks, at leaſt in Dutch ſhips, which 
have their holds very ſhallow, and the ſpace between the 
decks high. þ 
HOLER. A copper coin ſtruck and current in ſome ſtates 
of Germany ; 12 of which are worth about a halfpenny 


ſterling. 


The holer is ſo light and thin, that to give it a currency 


in payments, they mould it into the form of the head of 
a nail; and thus the name holer comes from hol, which 
ſignifies hollow, or concave. 1 . 
HOLLAND, in the linen-drapery, a fine, white, even, 
cloſe kind of linen cloth, chiefly uſed for ſhirts and ſheets ; 
being chiefly wrought in the provinces of Holland, Frieſ- 


land, and other parts of the United Provinces, whence the 


appellation : but the principal mart, or ſtaple of this cloth 


is at Haerlem, whence it is ſent from moſt other parts, 


as ſoon as-wove, to be whitened the enſuing ſeaſon. 


That manufactured in Frieſland is the moſt eſteemed, and 


called frize- holland; being the ſtrongeſt, and the beſt 


coloured, of any of that fineneſs; which is never calen- 
dered, nor thickened as the reſt; but exported juſt as it 


comes from the whitſter. It is diſtinguiſned by its being 
yard, quarter and half wide; being half a quarter more 


than thoſe commonly called frize-hollands, which are not 


right. 


Guilix HoiLanD is very white, and fine, and is chiefly 


uſed for ſhirts ; being the ſtrongeſt of any for its fineneſs, 
except true frize, and is juſt yard wide, 


Alemaer HoLLAND is very ſtrong cloth, and wears exceed- 


ing well ; being about yard, quarter and half wide. 
HOLLEN. A town of Norway. See Denmark. 


the ſame nature and kind, in contradiſtin 
re Where the parts are of differe 


HONDURAS. A province of Mexico, 


the ſouth; and by Vera Paz on the we 


Aion to hetero. | 


eterogeneous. at natures, See 
Natural bodies, for the generality, are com 
mogeneous parts; as à diamond, 5 metal, e ho. 
—— bodies, on the contrary, ars aſſemblages of * 
erogeneous parts, or parts of di , © e· 
building of ſtone and wood! 2 25 qualities; a5 a 
rica, which, including the country of the Mane. 
diane, is ſituated between 85 and 94 degrees of —_ In- 
and between 12 and 16 deg. of N. lat. bounded b. > 
uy of Honduras and the North ſea on the north — 
Guatimala on 


by the province of Nicaragua and 
3 Which the 


Spaniards lay claim to ; but the Engliſh have 
poſſeſſed of the logwood country, in the bay of — . 
and cut large quantities there every year. The Muſs? 
Indians on the eaſtern part of this province are a den 
independent of the Spaniards, having entered into N 
with the Engliſh, and entertained them in their 3 
and ſerved them in ſeveral . capacities; nor have fle 


| Spaniards any towns, or forts in the bay of Honduras, or 


H 


not unlike bees wax when firſt taken out of the hive. 
? 


the Muſkito county. 
ONE. A general denomination for all ſuch king; of 


| ſtone as ſerve to ſharpen. ſcillars, razors, lancets, and 


knives. Thoſe of the Levant are of a yellowiſh colour 
. ' 

and are uſed moſt commonly for ſciſſars. 

There are alſo ſome yellow hones in Oxfordſhire, bein 

holly-wood that will be thus petrified in a ſhort time, 


The Cork hone is of a milk white colour on the out ide 
and of a flat colour within; its chief uſe being for ln 


The hone for lancets is green, being a kind of pebble, 


TI» hone for whetting knives is a kind of brown free. 

_- None, g ; 6290 | 
And, laſtly, the oil-hone is much like that of the Levant; 

being uſed for the ſharpening of chizzels and engraving. 


tools. 


| HONEY. A feet ſort of juice fucked from vegetables 


the bees, and repoſited in their combs ; being properly 
one of the juices afforded by the flowers, and-is found to 


_ exude from all ſorts thereof; even the bittereſt, as aloes 


and colocynth, not excepted. In all male flowers that 
have utricles at the bottom of the petala, is found a viſcid, 


ruddy, ſweet juice in good plenty. The bees viſit theſe 


flowers, and putting in their proboſcides, or trunks, ſuck 
out the honey-juice, and load their ſtomachs therewith ; to 
be afterwards diſcharged and laid up in their combs: ſo 


that honey is a vegetable ſubſtance. In the belly of the 


HOLLI. A kind of gum, or balſam, which the Indians 


of New Spain make uſe of as an ingredient in their cho- 


colate, to which they attribute the virtue of fortifying the 
heart, and ſtopping a dyſentery. A 
The holli oozes by inciſion from a tree, in the language 
of the country, called holquahuylt, or chilly. The liquor 
when it begins to ooze is of a milky colour, afterwards it 
grows brown, and laſtly becomes intirely black 
The Spaniards of Mexico uſe holli in imitation of the 
antient inhabitants of the country ; but the uſe of it is 
not eſtabliſhed in Old Spain, nor in any other country of 
Europe. 5 Bs 22 


HOLM. A port and market town of Cumberland, ſituated 


on Solway frith, 200 miles W. of Carliſſe. 


' HOLSOM. A ſhip is ſaid to be holſom at ſea, when ſhe Farcun 
tions of M. du 


will hull, try, and ride well, without rolling, or labour- 


HOLSTEIN. A duchy of Germany, in the cirele of 


Lower Saxony. 


HOLYHEAD. An iſland and cape of the county of 
Angleſey, ſituated in 4 deg. 45 min. of W. lon, and'53 
deg. 26 min. of N. lat. in the Iriſh channel, where 


people uſually embark for Dublin in Ireland. | 
HOLY-ISLAND. An iſland in the German ſea, ſituated 
in 1 deg.. 42 min. of W. lon. and 55 deg. 45 min. of 

N. lat. 6 miles S. of Berwick in Northumberland... . 


HOMOGENEOUS, or Homogenial, is applied to various 


ſubjects, to denote, that they conſiſt of ſimilar parts of 


bee is a ſmall tranſparent bladder, which is the properre- 
ceptacle of the honey; when the animal finds this full 
it returns, enters one of the cells, and diſcharges it there 
by that part of the head ſituated between the two jaws, 
which it extends wider than ordinary, moving its head 


about at the ſame time. If a drop ny. ny to be ill placed, 


the bee ſucks it up again by its proboſcis, and diſcharges 
it anew : and when 3 cell is filled with honey, they ſtop 


tit up with wax, for winter ſtore. See Was. 
Honey was antiently taken for a dew that fell, or de- 
| ſcended on the flowers; but what proves this a miſtake, 


that the bees only gather it after the ſun is up, when there 
is no dew left; it muſt therefore be either a liquor pte- 
pared in the flower, and excreted-by its proper vellel, like | 
manna; or rather, it appears to be the fine duſt, or forme 
feecundans of he 0. For, according to the obſerra- 
'ernay, the bees, when in ſearch of . 
honey, fix upon no other parts but the ſtamina and apicts, 
and not on ſuch as yield any other liquor. 
There are two kinds-6f honey, white and yellow: the 
white, called virgin honey, trickles out-ſpontaneouſly from 
the comb, by turning it up, or breaking it. The ſecond 
is ſqueezed from the combs in a preſs, after having brew | 


ſoftened them with a little water over the fire; and 


is alſo an intermediate ſort, of a yellowiſh white colon 


drawn, by expreſſion, without fires es /;ifelf, 


Honey left to ſtand two or three days, purges 


e. up a ſcum of wax, and other droſs which is w 
be taken o M 3. 07 
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HOP 
has conſiderable madieital virtues; being: rephred 
2 and cleanſer, and in that quality ufed 
3 internally and externally for! the viſcera,- woutids, 


- 


ic is alib the baſis of ſeveral compoſttions in 


and ulcers: Of honey, with the addition of roſes, violets, 


8 1 | +,» 7 * * 
n is made mel roſatum, mercuriale, and Hel- 
leboratum There is likewiſe mel ſeilliticum, or a pre- 


TT i jolatum, made With 

an of ſquills; mel paſſulatum violatum, made It 
E in etef-z- and mel unthofatum, made of 
I bs flowers. Tbe chemiſts alſo draw a water, a 


TEES: 


is T * * * 
Ne r in the iſland of Candia, and in the. greater part 


f the illands of the Archipelagoj' than any where elſe; 
E is ſold 4 


Mild Hox Ex. = Adaman, 
i oly places, 
1500 en the deſart, there are locuſts which the poor 
people boil with bil, and a ſort of herbs with large long 
leaves, of à milk colour, and a taſte lixe that of honey: 
and that this is: what in ſeripture is called Wild honey. 
Hoxk v-comb, in gunnery, is a fla in the metal of a piece 
of ordnance, when it is ill caſt, and ſpongeous.. 
Hex E v- det, is a ſweet taſted dew, found early in the morn- 
ing on the leaves of divers ſorts of plants. This honey-dew 
falling on the ears of ſtalks of wheat, beſmears them 
with a different colour from the natural; and being of a 
clammy ſubſtance, ſo binds up the young, tender, and 
cloſe ears of the wheat, by the heat of the ſun, that it 
prevents the growth, and : compleating of the perfect 
grain therein: a ſhower of rain ſucceeding preſently after 
natural remedies againſt it. 
HONFLEUR. A port-town of France, in the province 


21 min. of N. lat. on the ſouth-ſide of t 
near the Engliſh channel. „al 
HONGRE. See Hung 00. ot 173 
HONOUR F the city, are the public offices, or employ- 
ments thereof: thus, when a man has been conſtable, 
overſeet of the poor, and church-warden of his pariſh, 
common- council- man, alderman, and :laftly mayor, he 
s ſaid to have paſſed. all the honours of the eit. 
HoxouR, is alſo a term uſed in the commerce of bills of 
exchange. To honour a bill of exchange is to accept 
and pay it, in conſideration of the drawer, tho' he has 
not as yet remitted effects. To hondur a bill is alſo un- 
derſtood when a bill oft exchange having been proteſted, 
any other perſon than him on «whom it has: been drawn, 
is willing to accept and pay it upon acbount of the 
drawer, or fome endorſer rtl. 901 
HONORAT. An iſland on the coaſt of Provence, in 
France. See French Iſlands. i rot off 
HOOK. A crooked inftrument made of iron or braſs, 
whereon or wherewith to hang or faſten one thing to 
another ; of which there are ſeveral ſorts uſed in building; 
as, Iſt, armour hooks, which are generally of braſs, and 
are to lay up arms upon, as guns; muſkets, half-pikes, 
Javelins, and the like; 2d, caſement hooks; 3d, chimney- 
hooks, which are made of both braſs and iron, and of 
Afferent faſhions; their uſe is to ſet the tongs and fire 


he river Seyne, 


Y 1 5 1177 
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doors and gates; 6th, double line hooks, large and ſmall ; 


of various ſorts. 7 S got 144336 
»0K-prns, in architecture, are taper iron pins, only with 
a hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 
H See Muir. nol th Jen a $0 
HOOP. A flexible inſtrument made of wood or metal, ſo 
to go round and incloſe a veſlel, to keep it tight, and 
ent it from leaking 
00 A port-town'of the 
N of Holland, ſituated on the Zuider ſea, 19 miles 
Os Amſterdam, e oth Aron: Mn. 1 20555 
goal . Plant of the reptile kind, whoſe-flower\is a prin- 
pal Ingredient in beer, and other malt-liquors. See Beer. 
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the fall thereof, or the wind blowing ſtiffly, are the only 


of Normandy, ſituated in 15 min. of E. lon. and 49 deg. For tbe foil of Hops. There are 


ſhovel againſt; Ath, curtain -hooks ; Sth, hooks for 


_ 7th, ſingle- line hooks, large and ſmall; Sth, tenter-hooks, 


8 12 N. 1 SIE 42-4 
United: Worin ces in the 


HOP 
The hop creeps like ſnake· weed, unleſs it finds pales, or 
ſhrubs to hang to; or unleſs they who cultivate it, platit 
poles for the purpoſe. Its ſtem is long, flexible, rough, 
and Hairy: its leaf "indented like that of the vine, and 
covered with a kind of prickly down, like that of the 
cucumber. Its flowers are of a greeniſh yellow, reſem- 
bling, both as to form and ſize, thoſe of the female elm, 
and grow in! a kind of bunch, or cluſter: in this flower 
'a blackiſh bitter grain is contained, which is the ſeed of 
the hop. In the ſpring time, while the bud is yet tender, 
the tops of the plant being cut off, and boiled, are eat 
like aſparagus, and found effectual to looſen the body: 
the heads and tendrils are good to purify the blood in the 
ſcorbutus, and moſt cutaneous diſeaſes : decoctions of the 
flowers, and ſyrups thereof, are of uſe againſt peſtilen- 
tial fevers: juleps and apozems are alſo prepared with 
hops, for hypocondriacal and hyſterical affections, and to 
ptomote the menſes. 105 „„ TS S208 
© The propagation and culture of hops, is a point of ſome 
nicety, as well as advantage. It is certain there is nothing 
in all the rural employments, that, under prudent manage- 
ment, turns to more account; very large eſtates having 
been raiſed by this commodity in a few years paſt.” Swit- 
zer tells us, he-has known ground yield 30 l. per annum 
per actes planted therewith: to ſay nothing of the num- 
ber of poor that are employed therein, in the planting, 
foiling, digging, houghing, poling, tying, and picking. 

Culture of Hors and Hor-gardens. Hops are of ſeveral 
kinds: Mortimer reckons four; namely, the wild garlic- 
hop, which is not worth propagating; the long and 

ſquare garlic hop, which, tho' valuable, yet on account 
of the redneſs towards the ſtalk, does not bear the beſt 
"price'; the long white hop, which is the moſt beautiful 
and fertile; and the oval hop. Another author diſtin- 
guiſhes the hops to be cultivated into the white and grey 
kinds; the latter being a large ſquare hop, more hardy, 
and bearing a plentifuller crop than the former, though it 
does not ripen fo early. „ 0k F. 
ſcarce any but may ſerve, 
except ſtony, rocky, and ſtiff clay ground: the beſt, 

_ © however, is that which is light, deep, and rich, which 
will be the better if ſand is mixed with it; a black gar- 
+ den mould is alſo excellent. If the ground be cold, ſtiff, 
and ſour, the beſt means of improvement is to burn-beat 
it. Mortimer adds, that in Kent, where they eſteem 
new land beſt for hops, they plant their hop-gardens with 
cherry-trees and apple-trees, 'at-'a/ good - diſtance ; that 
when the land is paſt the beſt for hops, which happens in 

about ten years, the cherry-trees may begin to bear; and 
thirty years after, when the cherry-trees are ſpent, the 
_ apples-trees may be in perfection. 

For the planting of Hops. The ground is firſt to be pre- 
. pared, by tilling it in the beginning of winter, either witn 
the plough or ſpade. In October, and ſometimes in 

March, they proceed to plant, marking out the places 
where they deſign each hillock, or little plantation. Some 
plant in ſquares, checquer-wiſe, which is the moſt con- 
venient form, where they intend, in the courſe of the 
tillage, to plough with horſes between the hills; but the 
beſt form for the hop, as well as the moſt pleaſing to the 
eye, is the quincun d 8 

If the ground · plot be poor, or ſtiff, it is neceſſary ſome 

good mould, or elſe a compoſt of manure and earth, be 
laid in holes a foot ſquare, in the ſeveral places where the 
hills are to be. The diſtance of the hills in dry and 
bot ground, may be ſix feet; but in moiſt and rich 
ground, ſubject to bear large hops, eight or nine. 

0 For planting, the largeſt ſets are to be choſen, eight or ten 
inches long, having each three or four joints, which are 
to be ſet in holes made for the purpoſe, one at each 

corner of à hole, and a fifth in the middle, raiſing the 

earth two or three inches abuutrt . 

Fer the dreſſing of Hoes. If the hop- ground be old, and 
- wore out of heart, they find it convenient to dig about 
them, towards the beginning of each winter, and take 
„away a quantity of old earth, ſupplying its place with 
what is fatter and freſher. If the hops ate in good heart, 
„ manuring and pruning is moſt adviſeable: in order to 
which, they pull down W under mine all * 
| „„ 7 tl 
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till they come near the principal roots. This done, taking 

off the earth from the roots, they find by the colou! 

which are new ſhoots, and which old ones, and cut o 

all the new ones: when the xoots are thus dreſſed, the 

new mould, or manure, is to be applied. 

For the poling. The time is when the ber begin to appear 

above ground; the number and dimenſions of the poles, 
to be adjuſted to the diſtance of the hills, the nature of 
the ſoil, and ſtrength of the hop. To prevent houſling, 
the poles are to be made td lean outwards, and particu- 
larly towards the ſouth, to receive more of the ſun's 
beams; it being matter of obſeryation, that a leaning pole 
bears more hops than an upright one. 

As to tying. When the hops are got two or three feet above 
ground, the next buſineſs is, to conduct and tie them to 
ſuch poles as are empty, and at proper diſtance from them. 
They are to be tied with withered ruſhes, or woollen 
yarn ; but not ſo cloſe as to hinder their climbing up the 
poles: two or three ſtrings may ſuffice for a pole; and 
this operation mult be attended to in April and May. 
About midſummer, when they ceaſe to run in length, 
and begin to branch, ſuch of them as are not yet got up 
to the tops of the poles, ſhauld have their heads nipped 
off, or elſe be diverted from the pole, that they may 
branch the better, which is more for the increaſe of the 
hop, than its extending in length. | 
Sometime in May, after rain, the hills are to be made 
up with a hoe, or ſpade, or by ploughing, which will be 
a means to deſtroy the weeds; and it is neceſſary, if the 
ſpring or ſummer prove dry, to water them twice or 
thrice in a ſeaſon. ' | TO 
Hops b/ow towards the latter end of July; and the for- 
ward ones are ripe by the cloſe of Auguſt: their ripeneſs 
is diſcovered by their fragrant ſcent, their changing of 
colour, being eaſily pulled, and by the browniſh colour 
of the ſeed. 5 
Hops are to be gathered when they look a little browniſh, 
and that without delay: the moſt expeditious way is, to 
make a frame with four ſhort poles or ticks, laid 6n four 

forks driven into the ground, of ſuch breadth as to con- 
tain-either the hair- cloth of the kiln, or a blanket tacked 
round it about the edges. On this device the poles, with 
the hops round them, may be laid, being either ſupported 
by forks, or the edges of the frame; at each ſide where- 


of the pickers may ſtand and pick the hops into it. 


When the blanket or hair-cloth is full, they untack it, 

carry it away, and place another, or the ſame emptied, 

in the ſame frame again; and this frame may be daily 

removed, with little trouble, to ſome new place in the 
garden near the work, 1 | 

Hops mult not be gathered while wet; but if the dew is 

on them, or a ſhower of rain has taken them, the pole 


may be ſhaken, and they will dry the ſooner. If they 


are over-ripe, they will be apt to ſhed their ſeed, where- 
in conſiſts their chief ſtrength ; neither will they look ſo 
green, but ſomewhat brown, which much leſſens their 
value; though ſome let them ſtand as long as they can; 
becauſe they waſte leſs in the dropping : for four pounds 
of undried hops, though ripe, will make one of dry; 


whereas five pounds of thoſe ſcarcely ripe, yet in their 


prime, make but one; ſo that it is judged the proprietors 
get more in the thorough ripe hop, than they loſe in the 


colour. | 


As faſt as the hops are picked they muſt be dried ; ſome, 


eſpecially the Flemings and Hollanders, make uſe of an 
ooſt, or kiln, for this purpoſe z others dry them on the 


ordinary malt-kiln in an hair-cloth ; but the beſt way is 


to make a bed of flat ledges, about an inch thick, and two 
or three inches broad, ſawn, and laid one acroſs the 


the other, checquer-wiſe, the flat way; the diſtances 


about three inches; the ledges ſo entered are put into 
another, that the floor may be even and ſmooth : this 
bed may reſt on two or three joyſts ſet edge-ways, to ſup- 
port it from ſinking; they then cover it with large double 
tin-plates, ſoldered together at each joint, and ſo order 


the ledges before they are laid, that the joints of the tin 


may always be over the middle of a ledge ; and when the 
bed is wholly covered with tin, then ſet boards about the 
edges of the kiln, to keep up the hops, only letting the 
gr 9 


4 


one {ide be to remove, that the 
as before, The, hops may be 
floor with great ſafety, and 


hops may be ſhoved ag 
ſides, that any manner of fuel will teres fe, Af fuel; be. 
as well as charcoal, the ſmo will ferve for this 


ke 1 purpoſe, 
hops: but it muſt not be forgot, to mate rough the 
for it, at the ſeveral corners and fides of the kun 7 ances 
The turning of hops after the eaſieſt and. moſt f 
manner, is found to be not only a waſte and i _ 
the hop, but alſo an expence of fuel and ring - 
may be prevented, in caſe. the upper bed, where t 
hops lie, have a cover, that may be let down rs oe 
at pleaſure; which cover may be tinned over, b * 
ſingle tin- plates to the face of it, that when the b 
in to dry, and are ready to be burnt, this cover * 
et down within a fot and leſs of the hops, which be 
reflect the heat upon them, that the uppermoſt oo 
be as ſoon dry as the lower, and every hop equally d = 
Bagging of Hops, After they have lain a month or dn 
cool and toughen, the methad is to make a rr ” 
ſquare hole in an upper floor, big enough for a man - 
eaſe to go up and down, and turn and wind in it; 2 wap 
is then tacked about the mouth of the bag faſt with 
packthread, that it may bear the weight of the hops ary 
full, and of the man that treads them: that done " 
bag is let down through the hole, and the hoop will reg 
above, ſa as to keep the bag from ſliding wholly through ; 
into this bag are caſt a few hops, and before they go i ( 
to tread, a handful of hops are tied at each lower _ 
ith a piece of packthread, to make a ſort of taſſel 
whereby the bag, when full, may be conveniently lifted 
or removed ; a perſon then goes into the bag, and tread; 
the haps on every fide ; another ſtill caſting in as fat 2 
it is required, till it be full: when it is well trodden and 
filled, the bag is let down by unripping the hoop, and 
the mouth of the bag is cloſed ; the two upper corners 
being filled like the lower: this bag, if well picked and 
dried, will keep ſeveral years in a dry place; only care 
muſt be taken, that mice are not permitted to ſpoil or 
| waſte the hops; nat that they will eat them, but make 
their neſts therein. n | 
The counties of Kent, Surry, and Worceſter, are the 
moſt remarkable of any in England, for the cultivation 
of hops; where the hop-planters commonly agree with 
| hop-dreflers to da all the huſbandry part, for 3 J. to 31. 
10 8. per acre; the charge of which is computed thus in 
ſome parts; 31. for the huſbandry, 4 l. for the wear of 
3000 poles, 5 |. for picking and drying, 11. 10 8. for 
dung, 11. for rent, and 10s. for tythe, in all 15 |. a 
year; and, in ſome places, they pay 4 or 5 l. a year for 
the rent of an acre of land. Poles are about ; part of 
the yearly charge, picking and drying another third, 
and the reſt is laid in the managing of the ground, an 
acre of which ſometimes produces 40, 50, 60, 80, or 
1001]. the hop-planters eſteeming it a moderate return 
if an acre produces only 301. in a ſeaſonable year; but 
the crops frequently fail, - becauſe hops are very tender 
plants, and very apt to ſuffer by winds, blights, mildem, 
rains, droughts, and inſects. | 
Hops are under the laws of exciſe 3 and by ſeveral ad of 
parliament the following regulations are made relative to 
this commodity. If hops are imported, unclean, col- 
rupt, or mixed with powder, duſt, droſs, ſand, or fol, 
they are forfeited. _ Britiſh hops exported to Ireland, arc 
not to draw back the duty: nor are they to be imported 
into Ireland, except from Great Britain only, on for- 
feiture of the value, and the ſhip; ſuch importation being 
declared like wiſe a common nuſanee. 7 | 
If carried from Great Britain to Ireland, the maſter of 
the ſhip is to take with him a duplicate of his content, 
under the hands and ſeals of the collectos and comptrolle 
of the port, in order to be produced upon oath, to tho 
the officers of the cuſtoms in Ireland, before landing; 
| _ forfeiture, and 10 8. per pound. | 
o foreign hops are to be landed in Great Brita, be- 
fore the entry and payment of the duty, or without ® 
warrant from the proper officer: nor any foreign vp 
except of Britiſh growth, are to be landed in _ 
upon forfeiture thereof, together with the hip or ei 


nailing 
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derſon concerned is to forfeit 5 5. for every 

nd weight; the hops being to be burnt within ten 
ndemnation. ; 

12 peilon mixing with hops any dung or ingredient to 

— the colour or ſcent, and *I 

upon oath ee a zaun of the peace, is to forfeit 5 l. 

dred weight. 
gy for ſhips in the mouth of the river 
| Thames, below Graveſend. | 

Hops Cape. See Bon Eſperance. . 

PER. A veſſel wherein ſeed-corn is carried at the 
time of ſowing. The word is alſo uſed for that wooden 
trough in a mill, into which the corn is put to be ground. 

HOR G Oort. A Daniſh coin. See Oort. 

HORD, in geography, is uſed for à company or tribe of 
wandering people, who have no ſettled abode or habitation, 
but ſtrole about, dwelling in chariots, or under tents, to 
be ready to ſhift, as ſoon as herbage, fruits, and the pre- 
ſent province is eaten bare. 5 

Hor, is more popularly the name which the Tartars, who 
inhabit beyond the Wolga, in the kingdoms of Aftracan 
and Bulgaria, give to their villages; a hord conſiſting 
of fifty or ſixty tents ranged in a circle, having an open 

lace in the middle. The inhabitants of each hord 
uſually form a military company or troop ; the eldeſt 
whereof is commonly the captain, and depends on the 
eneral, or prince of the whole nation. | 

HORDEATUM. A liquid medicine, made of barley, 


boiled till it burſt : but ſometimes other ingredients are 


added, as the cold ſeeds, almonds, and the like. 
HORN. A hard, callous ſubſtance, growing on the head of 
givers animals: but it is laid down as a rule by ſome na- 


turaliſts, that no animals have horns, except thoſe that 


are cloven footed. ED: 3 | 
Horns make a conſiderable article in the arts and manu- 
faQures. Bullocks horns, ſoftened by the fire, ſerve to 


make lanthorns, combs, inkhorns, drinking-horns, ſnuff- 


boxes, tobacco-boxes, and the like. 
By the ſtatute of the 4th of Edw. IV. and 1ft and 7th of 
James I. Britiſh horns unwrought, are not to be tranſported 


or ſold to ſtrangers, upon forfeiture of double their value. 


Hart'-Hok x, or Cornu cervi. The ſerapings or raſpings 
of the horn of a hart, or ſtag, which are medicinal; 
being uſed in aſtringent draughts, and ptiſans, with that 
intention: it yields by diſtillation a very penetrative vo- 
latile ſpirit, much in uſe, and commonly called drops, 
which is often adulterated. | hy HT 8 
Honk x, is alſo a ſort of muſical inſtrument, of the wind kind; 
chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate and bring together the 
dogs, and the hunters: but what are now called French- 
horns, made of braſs, are chiefly in uſe. 
| Horn Cape, or Cape Horn. The moſt ſouthern promon- 
tory of Terra del Fuego, in South America, fituated in 
do deg. of W. lon. and 57 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
round which all ſhipping paſſes of late, from the Atlantic 


to the Pacific ocean or South ſea; the way through the 
ſtreights of Magellan, being found more tedious, if not 


more hazardous. = | 


HORNER, A perſon whoſe trade conſiſts in manufacturing 


or turning of horns, much in the ſame manner as the 
turner does wood. EN | 


 Horners company of London, was incorporated by . : 


patent of the 1 3th of Charles I. dated the 12th of Ja- 
nuary 1638, under the appellation of The maſter, war- 
dens, affiltants, and commonalty of the art and myſtery 
of horners of the city of London; who conſiſf of a 
maſter, two wardens, and nine aſſiſtants ; but have neither 


very nor MW : | 5 
In the reign of Edward IV. this company was reduced to 


great ſtraits by the almoſt general exportation of horns ; 
erefore, upon their application to parliament in 1465, it 
Was, in compaſſion. to their grievances, enacted, That 
henceforth no othet horns ſhould be exported, but ſuch 
as were refuſed by the horners of this city and kingdom, 
on the penalty of forfeiture z and for the more eff=ual 
Sante of the ſaid law, the wardens of the company 
L 1 er of this city, were empowered to ſearch for 
uch goods and merchandiſe, both wrought and un- 


wrought, not only in the city, but within twenty-four 


p 
* "I = 
3 
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ing convicted thereof, 
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miles of the ſame, and alſo in the fairs of Sturbridge and 
Ely, when all ſuch goods as were found bad and un- 
marketable were to be forfeited. 5 

And the company, for the more effectual preventing mo- 
nopolies, and the evil deſigns of ſiniſter men, have of 
late appointed ſeveral of their members to attend, not 
only the market of Leadenhall, but likewiſe thoſe of the 
neighbouring counties, for the buying of horas ; whence 
the reſpective quantities bought by each, are ſent to their 


warehouſe in Wentworth-ſtreet, Spittlefields, where they 


H 


are divided by lots among the ſevetal members; by which 
means all frauds and impoſitions are happily prevented; 
to the great eaſe and advantage of both widows and or- 
phans, who receive their ſeveral ſhares in proportion to 
the reſt of the members of the company. 45 
ORSE. A domeſtic quadruped, of great uſe in the affairs 
of agriculture, commerce, war, and ſporting. 

The maſters in the art of horſemanſhip lay it down, that 
a horſe to be good, and well made, muſt have three parts 
like thoſe of a woman; the breaſt, which is to be broad; 
the hips round, and the mane long: three of a lion; 


namely, countenance, intrepidity, and fire: three of a 


bullock ; the eye, noftril, and joint: three of a ſheep z 


the noſe, gentleneſs, and patience: three of a mule ; 
ſtrength, conſtancy, and foot : three of a deer; head, 
leg, and hair ſhort : three of a fox; ear, tail, and trot : 
three of a ſerpent; memory, fight, and turning: three 
of a hair, or cat, running, walking, and ſuppleneſs. 

Horſes are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, and differently 
denominated, with regard to their ſtrain or country, 
As, the Neapolitan, known by his hawk noſe ; the Spa- 
niſh genet, by his ſmall limbs ; the Barb, by his fine head, 
and deep hoof ; the Dutch, by the roughneſs of his legs; 
and the Engliſh, by his ſtrong knitting together. 

Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to the uſes or 
offices they are reſerved for; as, the ſumpter-horſe, 
coach-horſe, war-horſe, hunting-horſe, running-horſe, 


ſaddle-horſe, pack-horſe, and road-horſe. 


Horſes are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed with regard to their co- 
lours ; as, a bay, which admits of divers ſhades or caſts ; 


as, black-bay, brown-bay, dapple-bay z all which have 


White. 


conſtantly black manes and tails. Dun, and mouſe- dun; 
having frequently a black liſt along the back, are deno- 
minated flea- backed. The flea- bitten is white, ſpotted 
with red. Grey, dapple-grey, filver-grey, ſad, or pow- 
dered grey, black-grey, ſandy-grey, and iron-grey. 
Griſſel, or rount, a light fleſh-colour intetmixed with 
Peach colour, or bloſſom colour. Pye- bald, 
which conſiſts of two colours, one of them white. Ty- 
ger colour, much the ſame with the branded grey, only 


| the ſpots ſmaller. Roan, a bay, black, or ſorrel, inter- 


mixed with white hairs. 


white hairs ſcattered about his body. - Sorrel, common 


ſorrel, red and cow-coloured ſorrel, bright or light- 


coloured ſorrel, burnt ſorrel, all chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
the colour of their manes. Starling colour, reſembling 


and white. „„ 1 
The colours are generally conſidered as ſymbolical of the 


a browniſh or blackiſh grey, only more freckled or inter- 


mixed with white. Wolf- colour, deer- colour, black, 


nature and qualities of the beaſts, and accordingly their 
value is much influenced thereby. The dapple grey is 
prized for beauty; the brown bay for ſervice; the black, 
with filver hair for courage; the roan for countenance ; 


the ſorrel, black without white, and iron grey, are re- 


puted hot and fiery; the bright grey, flea-bitten, and 


black with white ſpots, are ſanguine; the white, dun, 


and pye- bald, phlegmatic, and heavy; the mouſe-dun, 


red bay, and blue grey, are dull ; the peach colour rarely 


prove obedient to the ſpur; the ſorrel ſeldom fail of 


being good, eſpecially if their legs; tails, and manes, are 


| leaſt thoſe ſo marked in the fore parts, or over t 
body, for when marked behind it is an ill fign. 


black; and the ſame may be ſaid of the flea-bitten, at 
whole 
Indeed, it 


is hard laying down any univerſal rule: the white, which 


| promiſe the leaſt, prove good, when black about the 


There is a conſiderable trade in moſt parts of Europe 
| | | „ d 


eyes and noſtrils; uy there are excellent iron greys, tho 
they are not reputed a good colour. | 


Rubican, black or ſorrel, with 


1 a ©: * 
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in horſes; but the countries affording the beſt, and in 
the greateſt numbers, are England, Spain, Flanders, Hol- 
land, particularly Frieſland, a part of Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Denmark, and Italy, eſpecially the kingdom of 
Naples. | 
Sometimes Barbs, Turkiſh, and Arabian horſes, are im- 
ported into Europe; but the difficulty of embarking the 
one, and the long voyage of the others, beſides the great 
duties paid for all, and the extortions thoſe are ſubjeQ to 
who undertake theſe tranſports, make the obſtacles al- 
moſt inſurmountable. WIN a 
Beſides the commerce of horſes in different countries, a 
horſe affords either ſeveral uſeful things for manufactures, 
or for the implements of ſeveral arts and trades. 


The principal of theſe are, the hair, the hoof, and the 


hide. The hair is uſed for making buttons, and hair- 

* cloths, as alſo to mix with human hair in perukes : the 
hoof in ſeveral horn works; and the hide moſtly for 
ſaddle leather. | | 
An oil is extracted from the horſe's neck and belly, which is 

uſed chiefly by enamellers. The buccaneers of St. Domingo 
uſe no other for burning, and even drive on a pretty con- 
ſiderable trade with it, at Tortuga, and the Antilles 
iſlands, where it yields but little ſmoke ; making a more 
lively blaze than any other oil. See Oil. 

Sa HoksE. An amphibious animal found in ſeveral parts 
of the frozen ocean; particularly towards Greenland. 
Some authors, and perhaps not without reaſon, give it 
the name of morſe, or ſea- ox, either upon account of its 
bigneſs, or its two large teeth ſhaped like horns ; or its 
nearer reſemblance to an ox, than to a horſe. 

When theſe animals are in great numbers upon the ice, 
where they uſually go to ſleep, and repoſe themſelves in 
the ſun-ſhine, the ſeamen awake them by great outcries ; 
yet keeping their boats at ſome diſtance, for fear the 
animals, on running into the ſea, might leap into, and 
overturn them ; though it is when the ſea-horſe precipi- 
tates himſelf into the ſea, that the harponeer takes his 
time to caſt at him his harping iron, the ſtroke being then 
ſurer, becauſe the ſkin is more tender. 


The teeth of this animal are uſed for a kind of ivory; 


but they are not ſo much in eſteem as formerly; becauſe 
the ſhips which reſort the whale fiſhery, frequently 


brought ſuch a great quantity of them, that the price is 


much lowered. Their chief uſe is in turners, and inlaid 
work; they are alſo of ſome uſe in medicine; and rings 
are alſo made of them, reputed a kind of counter-poiſon, 
and an antidote againſt malignant diſorders. h 
In 1606, ſome Engliſh were ſent to make diſcoveries in 
the north, where they landed in 74 degrees, 55 mi- 
nutes, and met with ſuch numbers of ſea-horſes, that 
they killed 800 in leſs than ſix hours, filled three barrels 
with teeth, and twenty-one ton of oil. 


In 1608 the Engliſh killed 900 in ſeven hours, from 
which they procured 31 ton of oil, and two barrels of 


teeth: they alſo took alive a male and a female; and the 
male was brought into England. _ | 
In 1610, 800 were killed in two days; and one man 
killed 40 the firſt day with a lance. 1255 | 


The Hamburghers alſo, being once unſucceſsful in the 


whale fiſhery, went in queſt of theſe animals, and killed 
ſuch numbers of them, that they made a greater profit by 


this voyage, than if they had had ſucceſs in the whale- 


fiſhery. | | | | 
There are ſome parts of the ſea-horſe good for eating; 
among others the tongue, heart, and liver, if boiled, 
when newly killed. See Whale Fiſhery, Walrus, and 
Hippopotamus. PAL „ 


Hoks E, is alſo a term uſed in various arts and manufactories, 


for ſomething that helps to ſuſtain their work from the 
ground, for the more commodious working at it. 


he horſe uſed by tanners and ſkinners, called alſo the 
leg, is a piece of wood cut hollow and roundiſh, four or 


five feet long, and placed aſlope, upon which they pare 
their ſkins to get off the dirt, hair, and fleſh. | 


Hos E, is likewiſe uſed in carpentery for a piece of wood | 
jointed acroſs two other . ones, to ſuſtain 


the boards, and planks, which make bridges over ſmall 
rivers; and on divers other occaſions. . 
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HoRsE,, is alſo a rope in a ſhi 
| It p, made faſt 
foremoſt ſhrouds ; having a dead-man's 7 its end 


ne of the 


through Whi a 
J Which the pennant of the fprit-fail ſhect 
HoRsE, is alſo a cant name lately introduced 
of lotteries, for the chance, — benefit Aon ticket : 
number for one or more days; upon condition, "go a 
drawn a, prize within the time covenanted bor. y A 
turning to the ſeller an undrawn ticket. To Pe pe: 
the value of a horſe, the amount of the ri 5 10 
lottery ſhould be multipli * 
ttery tiplied by the time the horſes ; 
bired for; and from the product ſhould be ſubllrag 7 
the amount of the number of prizes by the value of * 
undrawn ticket into the time of the horſe : the remai E 
being divided by the number of tickets into the wh le 
_ time of drawing, the quotient is the value of the rar ; 
HoRsE-/hoe. A cover or defence for the ſole of a horte; foo 
Of theſe are ſeveral ſorts; as, the planch ſhoe, or oy” 
let, which is ſaid to make a good foot, and a bad les a 
cauſing the foot to grow beyond the meaſure of the le : 
It is choſe for a weak heel, and will laſt longer than - 
other ſhoe; being borrowed from the moil, which bh 
| HE and fruſhes to keep the feet from ſtones and 
ravel. | 
| Thoes with calkins, which, though intended to ſecure 
the horſe from fliding, yet are reputed by many to do 
him more harm than good; as he cannot tread even! 
upon the ground, whereby many times he wrenches his 
foot, or ſtrains ſome ſine w, eſpecially upon ſtony ways 
where ſtones will not ſuffer the calkins to enter. Double 
calkins are leſs hurtful, as he treads evener with them 
than on the ſingle calkins ; though they muſt not be over 
long, or ſharp-pointed, but rather ſhort and flat. 
Shoes with rings were firſt invented to make the horſe lift 
his feet up high ; though ſuch ſhoes are more painful than 
helpful, beſide the unhandſomeneſs of the fight. This 
defect is moſt incident to horſes that have not ſound 
hoofs, for tender feet fear to touch the ground that is 
hard: but what is intended for remedy, proves a prejudice 
to the horſe, by adding high calkins, or rings to his ſhoes; 
for by that means his heels are made weaker than before, 
Shoes with ſwelling welts or borders round about them, 
are uſed in Germany, which being higher than the heads 
of the nails, ſave them from wearing. Theſe are the 
beſt ſort of laſting ſhoes, if made of well tempered ſtuff, 
as they wear equally in all parts, and the horſe treads 
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0 the affair 


_ evenly upon them. | | ; 
Others, who uſe to paſs mountains, and places where ſmiths 

are not ſo eaſily met with, carry ſhoes about them, with 
vices, whereby they faſten them to the horſe's hoof, with- 
out the help of the hammer or nail: yet this is more for 
ſhow than ſervice; for tho ſuch ſhoes may ſave a horle's 


feet from ſtones, yet it ſo pinches his hoof that he goes 


with pain, and, perhaps, injures them more. than the 
| ſtones. On ſuch emergent occaſions, therefore, it is better 
to make uſe of 'the joint-ſhoe, which, is made of two 
pieces, with a flat rivet nail joining them together in the 
toe, ſo that it may be taken both wide or narrow, to 
ſerve any foot. _ OT | | 
Panton, or pontable ſhoe, opens the heels, and helps 
| hoof-binding; to which may be added the half panton 
R 15 „ ie 
Patten-ſhoe, is uſed for a horſe that is burnt in the hip, 
Rifle, or ſhoulder, as it cauſes him to bear upon that leg 
the grief is on, and conſequently makes him uſe it the 
"better. - wu ws ; „ 1 
Hoksk- meafure, is a rod of box, to ſlide out of a cane, wit 
a ſquare at the end, being divided into hands and inches, 
to meaſure the height of horſes. See Hand, and Meaſurt. 
HORSHA M. tone, is a kind of thin broad llate, of a green 
ih colour, chiefly . . from the town of Hol 14 
in Suſſex, formerly much uſed, eſpecially in Suſſex, to be 
or cover churches, chancels, and great bouſes. L 
HORTOLAN, or Ortolan. A ſmall bird, exceeding - 
and of an exquiſite . in the ſouthern, and de 
veral other provinces of France. © © e... 
The neigen of the iſland of Cyprus are à ver) . 
ſiderable object of the Venetian trade, _ | 
thouſand barrel of them being one year hit Wat 1, 


ft o 


ice, which are cured and caſked much like 
Peas 1 that is; with a pickle of vinegar and 
ſalt. 5 a a ſtocking. See Stocking. 
Saxon; hoſa, a Rocking. g 
HOSE, from the * * e Hoſpital. 
ge "HozeiT AL, popularly called the Blue-coat Hoſpital, 


HUD 
Hovsz / Call. A houſe where journeymen taylors, ſhoe- 
makers, and all other artificers meet, and may be heard of 
by the reſpective maſters. 
Tetun-Housk, or Hall, is a place where the officers and 


magiſtrates of a town, or city, hold their meetings, for 
the due adminiſtration of their polity, See Gild. 


Chriſt : Jon, was anciently a monaſtery of Hous E-wife's cloth, is a middle ſort of linen cloth, between 
in the City NAM by ere the firſt prior thereof, in fine and coarſe, for family uſes. 
en: Henry I. diſſolved by Henry VIII. and con- HovusinG, or Houſe. A cover laid over the ſaddle of a 
the 


ard VI. into an hoſpital for poor children, 
dy with all neceſſaries, and conveniencies, 
ths, dieted, and taught. MEH OK 
Here are two mathematical ſchools, the firſt founded by 
King Charles II. but they are now united; where youths 
re taught ſeveral parts of practical mathematics, particu - 
larly navigation, to fit them for apprentices to maſters of 


ſhips. 
HOT. bed, 


with manure, 


A piece of earth, or ſoil, plentifully enriched 
and defended from cold winds, to forward 
the orowth of plants, and force vegetation, when the 
ſeaſon, or the climate of itſelf is not warm enough. 

By means of hot-beds ſkillfully managed, gardeners can 
ſo nearly imitate the 
eds of plants brought from any country between the 
trop es, may be made to flouriſh even under the poles. 


' The-uſual way of making hot-beds in England, is of 


horſe-litter and graſs mixed together, and left on a heap 
for eight or ten days to putrify ; When it is removed into 
a bed, and covered with glaſſes or frames. Others chuſe 
to take horſe-dung a month or ſix weeks old, and make 
a ſeed-bed of it, about four feet high, and cover it up 
with ſtraw a foot thick, which is to be removed in three 
or four days, and its place ſupplied either with cows dung, 
or the laſt years ridges. FEE | th 
In Holland they make uſe of hot beds made of ſand, 
which are not ſo apt to raiſe unwholſome damps as thoſe 
of horſe dung. TheDutch alſo make hot beds of tanners 
bark, which, when once rightly prepared, will maintain 
an equable heat for ſix months. | 5 
Theſe ingredients are to be made up into balls, moiſtened 
with a little urine, or in any other form at pleaſure, and 
, expoſed to the air till thoroughly dry; whence they may 


be built into the moſt orderly fire imaginable, affording 


a glowing, ſolemn, and conſtant heat for ſeven or eight 
* hours without ſtirring. This mixture is frequently uſed 

in ſome parts to ſlacken the impetuous devouring of the 
fire, and keep coals from conſuming too faſt. 


HoT-ſbrzts, or Hovilſes. A fort of factitious or compound 
fuel, made of a third part of any coal, pit, ſea, or 


charcoal, mixed with two thirds of loam. See Fuel. | 
HOTTENTOTS Country, is ſituated between 15 and 35 
deg. of E. lon. and between 23 and 25 deg. of S. lat. 
being the moſt ſouthern promontory of Africa, compre- 
hending the Cape of Good Hope, and the reſt of th 
Dutch ſettlements there. See Caffraria. oþ 
HOTTS, or Hutrs, pounces and round balls of leather, 
ſtuffed, or tied on the ſharp end of fighting cocks ſpurs, 


to keep them from hurting one another in ſparring or 


breathing themſelves, 


HOUPPON, or Hoppo, is a term among the Chineſe for a 
Mandarin commiſfioner of the cuſtoms, eſtabliſhed. for 
the receipt of the duties of importation and exportation. 

HOUR: Glaſs. A popular kind of chronometer, or clepſy- 

dra, ſerving to meaſure the flux of time, by the deſcent 
or running of ſand, out of one glaſs veſſel into another. 
The beſt hour-glaſſes are thoſe which, inſtead of ſand, 
bare epg-ſhells well dried in the oven, then beaten fine 
and ſifted. 5 1 5 FETs” 
The hour glaſſes are much uſed at ſea for reckoning ;. but 
there are alſo a ſort of hour- glaſſes which depend on the 
8 ha water or other liquid, more properly called clep- 

RE A 2 wah a Cores or other perſon, pays. 

up goods in a houſe. 235 

HOUSE. "A bull 
inved with various apartments, ſuited to the uſe and 
Convenience of the perſons who inhabit therein: but it 
b particularly applied, in partnerſhips of trade, to that 

vuſe where the buſineſs is carried on, 3 


temperature of other climates, that 


g of divers forms and materials, con- 


horſe, in order to ſave it from the weather and dirt. 

Boot-HousING, is a piece of ſtuff faſtened to the binder part 
of the ſaddle, that covers a horſe's croupe ; either for the 
ſake of ornament, to hide the horſe's leanneſs, or to 
ſave the cloaths of the rider from being daubed and ſoiled 
by the ſweat of the horſe. 

Shoe-HousInG, A piece of cloth bordered with a fringe, 
oftentimes put round the ſaddle, to cover the croupe, and 
hang down to the lower part of the belly, to ſave the 
ſtockings of thoſe that ride without boots. 

HOUSSET. A kind of Perſian filk, brought from Aleppo, 

HOWKER, or Hoker. A veſſel much uſed by the Dutch, 
built ſomething like a pink, but rigged and maſted like a 
hoy. | 
Howkbre carry from 50 to 200 tons; and with a ſmall 
number of hands will go to the Eaſt Indies: they tack 

ſoon and ſhort, will ſail well, lie near the wind, and live 
almoſt in any fea, 

HOY. A ſmall veſſel, or bark, whoſe yards are not acroſs, 
nor the ſails ſquare, like thoſe of ſhips ; but the ſails like 
a mizzen, ſo that ſhe can fall nearer to the wind than a 
veſſel with croſs ſails can do. 

HOYSE, or Hoiſe, the fea word for haling up any thing 
into the ſhip, or getting up a yard: thus they ſay hoiſe 
up the yard, and hoiſe the water in. | 

HUCK ABACK. A particular fort of linen, wove on pur- 
poſe for table-cloths and napkins, with little eyes in it, 
and ſhot back, that the greaſe and dirt may eaſily waſh 
out. | 

HUCKSTER. One that ſells proviſions, or ſmall wares, 
by retail. | | | 

HUDSON's Bay lies in the north part of Canada, in North 
America, in 80 deg. of W. lon. and between 51 deg. and 
63 min. of N. lat. where the Engliſh Hudſon's bay com- 
pany have ſeveral forts and ſettlements ; from whence 
they carry on a traffic with the natives for ſkins and furs 
to a very great value. 3 
This bay is about 300 leagues wide from ſouth to north; 
or rather above 5 30 reckoning from the cod of James 
bay, in lat. 51, to that of Repulſe bay in lat. 67-10. 
The breadth is unequal; being in ſome places only about 

30 leagues, and in others 130. That part of the bay 

on the weſt ſide, in lat. 57, is called Button's bay; and 
the eaſtern part, from lat. 55-15 to 51, and the moſt 
ſouthern part, is called James bay. 1 
On the eaſtern main, or coaſt of Labrador, are ſeveral 
iſlands: the continent is very extenſive, and inhabited b 

Indians, who are rude and uncivilized: but the Engliſn 
have ſeveral forts and ſettlements on the Weſt Main, or 
New Wales; particularly one at the mouth of Churchil 

river, in about lat. 59, and lon. 95. W. from London; 

another at Vork fort, at the mouth of Nelſon's river; 
one at new Severn, one at Albany river, one at Hayes's 
illand, and one at Rupert's river. See Britiſh and Indian 

America. | . =Y 

The Engliſh Hunsox's bay company was formed in 16813 
its charter, dated the 2d of May, in the 32d year of the 
reign of Charles II. being granted in favour of Prince 
Rupert and his aſſociates. e 
Its privilege is excluſive for all the trade that can be carried 

on in Hudſon's bay, and in all the ſeas, ſtreights, bays, 
rivers, lakes, and paſſages, in whatever latitude the 
may be, with the property of all the iſlands and la 
therein, not poſſeſſed by any other nation; which lands 
and territories. were to be called the lands of Rupert, A 
governor, ſub-governor, deputy, and ſeven directors, were 
appointed for its adminiſtration; and a common ſeal was 
granted to the company ee NTT « cugf 

| The capital fund of the company was 10, 500 l. ſterling, 

and ſhares were worth * but the continual wars be- 


tween 
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tween France and Great Britain, till the peace of 
Utrecht, ſunk the value of the ſhares. 
The ſole trade of the country is that of furs; ſuch as 
the ſkins of beavers, martens, foxes, bears, rein-deer, and 
buffaloes ; from which vaſt profits ariſe ; and, beſides, 
there is a pretty good trade of blubber, in the forts be- 
- longing to the Englifh company. See Beaver. 
The natives receive, in exchange for their furs, arms, 
proviſions, ſome groceries, and hard- ware. 
The commodities for the fupport of the colony conſiſt 
generally in all the neceſſaries of life; the country afford- 
ing nothing either for the nouriſhment or cloathing of 
the inhabitants of this rich, but miſerable colony. 
This company was occaſioned by two French gentlemen, 
who travelled into the country of the Eſkimaux, and diſ- 
covered what a valuable trade might be carried on there : 
they repreſented the matter to the French government, 
who, contrary to their political ſyſtem, rejected it ; 
whereupon they communicated their obſervations to the 


Engliſh, who ſettled the trade. 


The French ſoon per- 


ceived their error, grew jealous of the Englith, and at 
different times diſpoſſeſſed them of moſt of their forts, 
which were reſtored by the treaty of Utrecht; and from 
that time the Eligliſh company has been in a very flouiiſh- 
ing condition. | 

French Canada company, otherwiſe called The company of Caſtor. 
Before the eitabliſhment of companies for the Welt Indies, 
the inhabitants and colonies of New France, difcretion- 
arily diſpoſed of the ſkins they treated for with the Indians. 
The company of 1628, which alone was empowered to 
carry 'on this trade, being incapable of fulfilling its en- 
gagements; the Dutch, for a conſiderable time, engroſſed 
the whole Canada trade; taking away with them the 
beſt part of the caſtors, and ſelling them to the French 
at an exceſſive rate. | 


When the Weſt company 


was eſtabliſhed in 1664, it 


carried on this trade as long as it ſubſiſted; it being from 
them that the hatters and furriers of France had their 


caſtors much cheaper than from the Dutch. 


After the revoking of the letters-patent granted this compa- 
ny, when Lewis XIV. had united to his crown the dominions 


over to private farmers; and, by an arret of council of 


the I1th May 1675, it was ordained, that the commerce 
and traffic of caſtor ſhould be confined to one only per- 
ſon ; that is, the adjudicator of the faid demeſnes, at 3s. 
4 d. fterling per lb. weight, without diſtinction of qualities 


and ſpecies. 


By another arret, of the 16th of May 1677, caſtors were 
reduced to 3 qualities, and 3 different prices; the fat 
and half-fat to 4 8. 6 d. ſterl. per lb. the dry and new, to 
3s. 4 d. ſterling; and the dry and moulted to 2 8. 6 d. 
ſterling. | 5 | 
Laſtly, in 1 


695, upon the remonſtrance of Pointeau, 


| farmer-general of the five large farms, to whom the de- 


meſnes of the Welt and Canada were made over, the 
following regulation was made of the price and ſpecies of 
. caſtor, by an artet of council of the Zoth of May of 
the ſame year ; fat, and half fat caſtor, at 4s. 2 d. per 
Ib. avoirdupoiſe weight: fat ſummer caſtor, and moulted, 
at 2s. 2 d. and dry winter and Muſcovy caſtor, at 2 s. 6 d. 
ſterling. | 5 
French Acadia Company. 


The French had a flouriſhing 
company in Nova Scotia, or Acadia, before the peace 
of Utrecht ; for, in 1683, this company was formed for” 
carrying on the commerce of all ſorts of furs, eſpecially 


thoſe of caſtor : but it was deſtroyed by the treaty of 


Utrecht, which gave Nova Scotia to the crown of Great 
Britain. e 


This is a very profitable trade to the Europeans, who, in 


1742, gave only a pound of gun- powder for 4 beavers, 


a fathom of tobacco for 7, a pound of ſhot for 1, an ell 
of coarſe cloth for 15, a blanket for 12, two fiſh-hooks, 


or 3 flints, for 1; a gun for 25, a piſtol for 10, a com- 


mon hat with white lace for 7, an ax for 4, a check ſhirt 
for 7, a bill-hook for 1, and a gallon. of brandy for 4 ; 


all which is ſaid to bring 2000 per cent. profit. © 


T heſe furs are more eſteemed than thoſe ſold at NewYork, | 
and brought from the Canadean lakes ; for the former are 
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worth 5 or 68. a pound, and the latte: 
tt 
A good Indian hunter will kill 60 wor 38. 6 d. 


but they ſometimes burn off the fur ad ran ft A feafon 


like pigs; beſides, they uſe the ine for beat — 
co- 


verings; ſo that one man ſeldom bri 
containing 100 ſkins, to market : "vx; rd a pack, 
got a ſettlement for trade about 100 miles W 3 
nglith, and get all the choi 0 
5 neartens. vice ſkins both of beavers and 


It has been ſaid, that the Engliſh cons, : 
any diſcoveries to the e of Sans fob mw 
ing their trade that way, for fear they ſhould li, ary 
paſſage to the weſtern ocean of America, and by : 
means tempt the other Engliſh merchants to 7 * 
their trade. Indeed, it is ſtrongly preſumed that 9 * 
paſſage may be diſcovered; the parliament have en 5 
the attempt ; and it has been tried, but hitherto with 15 
ſucceſs. See North-weſt paſſage. N 
It has been complained, that the company have only 
120 men in all their factories; that they employ onl pa 
or three ſhips in the trade; and that the MET 
furs in this part of the world may ſoon be engroſſed b 
the French who are daily attempting it: therefore th 
opening of this trade, and the better ſettlement of ho 
'bay, has been wiſhed for by ſeveral perſons ; eſpeci- 
ally as there is a probability of ſucceeding in the diſcover 
of a north-weſt paſſage, which would open a new _ 
to the South Sea and the Eaft Indies, 


reatly change th 
face of commerce, and give to the pollellors of th 


country about Hudſon's bay many advantages over other 

nations. | | 

HupsoN's Streights, in N. America, lie between 65 and 
75 deg. of W. lon. and between 60 and 64 deg. of N. lit, 
—_ the paſſage out of the Atlantic ocean into Hudſon”; 
bay. | | 3 

Hupson's River, riſes near the lake Champlain, in Canadi 
in North America; and, running ſouth, paſſes by the 
Engliſh fort of Albany; from whence it continues its 
courſe the whole length of New York, falling into the 


ſea near the weſt- end of Long iſland, a little below th 
of the Weſt eompany, the adjudication thereof was made 1 0 


city of New Vork. 

HUEGLY. A town in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated on an 
ifland in the moſt weſterly branch of the river Ganges, 
in the province of Bengal, in 87 deg. of E. lon. and 23 
deg. of N. lat. about 100 miles up the mouth of the 

river. It is a large populous town, inhabited by Indians 
and Portugueſe, where the Engliſh and other Europeans 
lately had factories; but the Engliſh are now removed 
lower down the river to Fort Wilkam, or Calkutta. 


_ HULKS, are large veſſels, having their gun-decks from 


113 to 150 feet long, and from 31 to 40 feet broad; 
capable of carrying from 400 to 1000 tons; their chief 
uſe being for ſetting maſts into ſhips. 8 

HULL, or King/ton upon Hull, a port- town in the Eaſt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated in 6 min. of W. lon. and 
53 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. on the river Hull, near the 
mouth of the Humber, 32 miles S. E. of Vork; being 
place of good trade; with a yard for building men of 
war, and other veſſels. 3 
HuLL' of a ſbip, is her main body, without either maſts, 
© - yards, fails, or rigging. | 3 
To HuLL, or lie at the Ful, is underſtood of a ſhip, when, 
either in a dead calm, or in a ftorm, ſhe cannot carry all 
her ſails, but they are taken in to preſerve them; ſo that 
nothing but her maſts, yards, and riggings are abroad; 
and her helm tied down to the lee ſide of the ſhip: in 
which ſtate ſhe will lie eaſily under the ſea, if ſhe be 3 
good ſailor, and make her way one point before the beam. 
: To firike a HULL, is to lie cloſely, or obſcurely, in the ſea 
in a ſtorm ; or to tarry for ſome conſort, bearing no ſail, 
with the helm laſhed a-lee. _ _— . 3 ad 
HULLOCK. A ſmall part of a ſhip's fail, which is look 
and left open in a great ſtorm; commonly uſed in the 
mizzen ſail, to keep the ſhip's head to the ſea. 3 
HUM BER. A river formed by the Trent, the Ouſe,4i* 


Derwent, and ſeveral other ſtreams; which divides York- 
/ ſhire from Lincolnſhire, and falls into the 
Holdernefs, © PT EEE 


German fea at 


© HUNDRED. | 
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* he number of ten times ten, or the ſquare 
norton kn 1 uſually expreſſed the quantity or pro- 
or. 09 f the profits made in theway of commerce ; as, 
e and a half per cent. or in the hundred, for 
_—_— money to ſuch a city: the legal intereſt of 
ee * 3 per cent. or three pounds in the hundred. 
i is alſo uſed as A meaſure to expreſs a certain 
gent or number of things: a hundred of ſalt at 
Amſterdam being fourteen tons. 3 
Deal boards are fix ſcore to the hundred, called the long 
gred: pales and laths are five ſcore to the hundred if 
_— wet long, and fix ſcore if three feet long. 
HoxbakD Meigbt, Engliſh avoirdupoiſe, is 112 Ib. the 
= rter is 28 lb. the pound 16 ounces, and the ounce 16 
1 20 hundred weight, or 2240 lb. being a ton. 


'This is the common weight of England for all groſs goods; 


a the ſame as the quintal of France; but the hundred 
rs 5g 160 in ugh and more in tin. See Quintal, 
and Weight. | ? : 

HUNGAR, or Hongre, a gold coin ſtruck in Hungary; 
and allo a money of accompt, worth about a crown 

LUNGARY. A kingdom ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, 
is bounded by the Carpathian mountains, which divide 
it from Poland, on the north; by Tranſilvania, and Wal- 
Jachia towards the eaſt; by the river Drave, which ſe- 
parates it from Sclavonia, on the ſouth ; and by Styria, 
Auſttia, and Moravia towards the welt : extending from 
45 deg. 30 min. to the 49th deg. of N. lat. and from the 
15th to the 22d deg. of E. lon. being a continued plain 
of zoo miles and upwards from Preſburg to Belgrade. 
This country, tho” at ſome diſtance from the ſea, is well 
watered by lakes and rivers; the moſt conſiderable of 
which are the lakes Balaton, or Platſee , and the new 
Fidelſee. The principal rivers are the Danube, the Ti- 
biſcus, the Drave, the Raab, the Gran, the Teyſſe, and 
the Waag. : RO 
Hungary is divided into the upper, or larger, which lies 
N. E. of the Danube; and the lower, or leſſer, on the 
S. W. ſide of the Danube. The chief towns in Upper 
Hungary are Preſburg th capital, New Hauſel, Chrem- 
nitz, Newſol, Hern Grunt, Eſperics, Caſchaw, Agria, 
Peſt, Segedin, Temeſwaer, Zolnock, Montgatz, Un- 
ghuar, and Tokay. In Lower Hungary the chief towns 
are Buda, Gran, and Komarra. „„ 
No ſoil can be more fruitful than that of Hungary, where 
it is free from woods and mountains. Their bread corn 
is good, and yet fo plentiful that it is fix times cheaper 
than in England. Their grapes are large and luſcious, 
and their wines, particularly thoſe of Tokay, admired 
beyond any in Europe. Nor have they leſs plenty of 
cattle, than of corn and wine, ſending incredible numbers 
of oxen every year into Germany, beſides deer, game, 


wild ſow], and the beſt freſh water fiſh, all in abundance. 


The country is alſo famous, eſpecially about Chremnitz, 
for its gold mine, which is 170 fathoms deep, and the 
veln runs 10 miles in length. There have been found in 
this mine pieces of pure virgin gold, ſome of which are 
to be ſeen among the Emperor's curioſities at Vienna. 

dear the town of Chremnitz is alſo a mine of vitriol 80 
fathoms deep. The richeſt of the ſilver mines is called 
| M Trinity, and a third called Winſchat. The ore is 
rated by melting the ſilver, and afterwards grinding and 
Aillolving it in aqua fortis, made of the vitriol which 


mn 


cryſtellaed. At Hern Grunt there are copper mines, 
iv rich that the 


y yield from 20 to 60 lb. of copper in 
bay lb. of ore. There are alſo ſeveral kinds of vitriol 
ound in theſe mines, as white, green, blue, and a tran- 
ſparent red; 


uſed in painting, Here are alſo. two ſprings of vitriolic 
Vater, which in fourteen days turn iron into copper. At 
Liperics, near the frontiers of Poland, there are ſalt mines, 
one of which the veins are fo large that they dig out 
wo of a thouſand pound of pure ſalt 
rs Tungarians have ſcarce any other manufacture than 
copper, and other hard wares; conſequently their 
4 : . b 92 : 


ich, and moſt of it contains ſome gold, which is ſepa- 


comes from Chremnitz, wherein the gold ſubſides. Theſe _ 
ines alſo afford cryſtals, amethyſts, and vitriol naturally 


likewiſe a green earth called berg grun, 


HUN | 


foreign trade is not very conſiderable ; the exportation of 
their wines and cattle ſeeming to be the beſt branches of 
it. They might indeed promote a very profitable navi- 
gation by the Danube on the coaſts of the Black ſea z but, 
as the Turks are maſters of the mouth of that river, no- 
thing of that kind can be attempted at preſent: ſhould 
the houſe of Auſtria extend its conqueſts a little farther, 
by making itſelf maſter of Wallachia, and Bulgaria, the 
ſituation of Hungary would not lie much amiſs for carry- 
ing on a trade between Aſia, and the German ocean; 
but what is the greateſt diſcouragement to trade, is, that 
Hungary is looked upon only asa province, and the im- 
perial miniſtry, far from conſulting the good of the 
country, only wreck and impoveriſh the people to in- 
creaſe the Auſtrian revenue, and fill their own pockets, 
while they ſtop the mouths of the moſt popular Hungarian 
lords with penſions or places. | 

Adjacent to Hungary are the provinces of Tranſylvania, 


Sclavonia, and Croatia; all of which are ſubje& to the 
houſe of Auſtria, 


Tranſylvania, part of the ancient Dacia, is bounded by the 


Carpathian mountains, which divide it from Poland to- 

wards the north; by Moldavia towards the eaſt, from 

which it is ſeparated by a long ridge of hills; by Wal- 

lachia, and part of Hungary, on the ſouth ; and by Hun- 

gary towards the weſt ; extending from 45 deg. odd min. 

to 48 deg. of N. lat. and from the 22d to the 25th deg. 

of E. lon. being about 120 miles in length from N. to 

S. and about as many from E. to W. 

'The country is inhabited by four ſeveral ſorts of people ; 

the firſt ſtyle themſelves Saxons, and are poſſeſſed of the 
province called Sieben Bourgen, or ſeven towns, con- 
taining near two thirds of the country; the ſecond are 

the Siculi, who inhabit the N. E. near the Carpathian 

mountains; the third, the Hungarians, who reſide to- 
wards the confines of Hungary, and Walachia ; and the 

fourth, the Cingars or Gypſies, who pitch their tents all 

over the country. | | 

The principal rivers of Tranſylvania are the Alt, the 

Maroſch, and the Samos: the foil is exceeding fruitful, 
the wheat eſteemed the beſt in Europe, and fo plentiful, 


that the peaſants eat no other bread; the wine is in great _ 
plenty, and inferior only to that of Hungary, In their 


meadows and paſtures they feed vaſt herds of large oxen, 


which increaſe ſo upon them, that a fat ox may be pur- 


chaſed for the value of 20 ſhillings in the country, 
but driven to market into Auftria will yield 12 or 151. 
They have alſo a good breed of horſes, very much 
eſteemed by foreigners. Their woods afford plenty of 
bees and honey, with which they make a ſort of mead, 


which is highly valued, mixing the honey with ſeveral 


other pleaſant ingredients. Their foreſts abound with all 
kinds of veniſon. They have ſome mines of gold, and 
other metals, in their mountains, but not ſo many as in 
Hungary, Theſe are either at Sculatti, or Rimli Do- 


minurditz, in the Jaſt of which there have been found 


large lumps of virgin gold. Their beſt filver mines are 


near Offera, and Radna; where are alfo ſeveral copper 


mines, in which they ſometimes meet with a vein of pure 


gold. There is plenty of ſteel at Cyck ; of iron at Tho- 
foſch and Huniad; and they frequently meet with brim- 


ſtone: and iſinglaſs in their copper mines. They have 
alſo ſuch quantities of rock ſalt, in the diſtrict of Maro- 
marus, that they export it to other countries 

The only manufacture, beſides thoſe of copper, iron, and 
ſteel, is that of cloth, of which they export no great 


quantities. What they ſend abroad is chiefly fat cattle, 
wine, mead, rock ſalt, copper, and iron wares. A 
country ſo well ſtocked with all manner of proviſions, 
and neceſſaries, was it under the government of its own 
Prince, muſt make a tolerable figure in the world ; but 
being a diſtant province belonging to the Auſtrian family, 


notwithſtanding all theſe extraordinary advantages, Tran- 


| ſylvania is ſcarce ever mentioned as part of Europe, and 
- leſs is known of it than of the remoteſt countries in the 

Eaſt or Weſt Indies. „„ EIA 
Sclayonia, including Ratzia, is bounded by the rivers Drave, 
and Danube, which ſeparate it from Hungary, towards 


the north and eaſt ; by the river Save, which divides it 
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from Servia and Boſnia, on the ſouth; and by Stiria on 

1 the weſt ; being computed to be upwards of 200 miles in 

* | length, and between 50 and 60 miles in breadth. The 

Chief towns are Poſega, Walpo, Walcowar, Peterwaradin, 

Salankamen, Carlowitz, Sirmium, Zagrab, and Gradiſka. 
Sclavonia is very proper for tillage, and would produce 
plenty of corn and wine if they could enjoy a ſettled peace, 
and their fields were well cultivated. The navigable 
rivers which paſs through Sclavonia, render it alſo ex- 
ceeding proper to carry on a trade between the empire and 
Turky; but it is a misfortune, that, notwithſtanding theſe 
frontier countries are bleſſed with all the advantages nature 
can beſtow upon them, great part of them are often a 
perfect deſart, and only conſiderable for the ſtrength of 
their towns, and the number of their garriſons, which 
are always pernicious to trade, and huſbandry ; for none 
will attempt to eſtabliſh manufactures, or improve their 
lands, where the ſoldiers probably will reap the fruit of 
their labours. | 

. Croatia, part of the ancient Illyricum, is bounded by the 

by river dave, which ſeparates it from Sclavonia, towards the 

5 north; by Boſnia towards the eaſt; by Morlachia to- 
wards the ſouth; and by Carniola on the weſt; being 
about 80 miles in length, and as much in breadth. The 
chief towns are Carlſtat, Siſeg, Caſtanovitz, Dubiez, 
and Whitz. | 

The country of Croatia is naturally fruitful, producing 
plenty of corn, wine, and oil, where it is cultivated ; but, 
being a frontier againſt the Turks, it has not yielded 
much more than would ſupply the neceſſities of the inha- 
bitants of late years. 

HunGARyY-water. A diſtilled water, denominated from a 
Queen of Hungary, for whoſe uſe it was firſt prepared ; 
which is one of the diſtilled waters of the ſhops, and is 
directed, in the college diſpenſatory, to be made of roſe- 

mary flowers infuſed ſome days in reCtified ſpirits of wine, 

and then diſtilled : its virtues being much the ſame as thoſe 
of the ſimple it is drawn from. | 

HURDS. See Hards. e 

HURDLES, in huſbandry, are frames made either of ſlit 

N timber, or of hazzle rods platted together, to ſerve for 

$ | gates in encloſures, or to make ſheep-folds. 

|. HURON Lale, is ſituated in Canada, in North America, 
between 84 and 89 deg. of W. lon. and between 43 and 
46 deg. of N. lat. the country contiguous to this lake 
being called the country of the Hurons, where the French 

pretend to have ſome ſettlements, and to have entered 

into an alliance with the Indians, who have found out a 

way from this lake to their ſettlements on the river Miſ- 
fiffippi, which falls into the gulph of Mexico. 

HURRICANE. A furious ſtorm of wind, ariſing from a 

contrariety and oppoſition of ſeveral winds ; which is fre- 
quent in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; making terrible ra- 
vages in the iſlands thereof ; blowing down houſes, root- 
ing up trees, and even whole woods. They begin in the 


N * north, ſome ſay in the weſt, but turn round; and, in a 
= little time, veer through all the points of the compaſs. 
*- It is cuſtomary for the French and Engliſh inhabitants in 


the Caribbee iſlands, to ſend every year about June to the 
native Caribbees of St. Domingo, and St. Vincent, to 
know whether there will be any hurricane that year : 
and, about ten or twelve days before any hurricanes 
come, they conſtantly ſend them word. The prognoſtics 
1 thoſe people go by, are given us by Captain Langford, 
5 fy who, in 1697, engaged one of them, by civilities, to 
q reveal them to him. 
It is one of their principles, that all hurricanes come 
either on the day of the full, change, or quarter of the 
moon; each of which is diſcovered by a number of 
phenomena the preceding quarters, as, a turbulent ſky, 
univerſal calm, the ſtars appearing red, noiſes in hollows 


ſettled weſterly wind. The ſame author aſſures us, he 
received this benefit from the information, that whereas 
hurricanes are ſo dreadful, that all ſhips are afraid to put 
cout to ſea while they laſt, and chuſe rather to periſh at 
anchor in the roads; yet, with good management, a 
veſſel may lie out at ſea in theſe, as ſafely as other ſtorms, 
by taking care the ports be well barred and calked, the 


or cavities of the earth, ſtrong ſmell of the ſea, and a 


HYA 
top - maſts and tops taken down, the 
and the doors and windows Coed, wet ks 
cautions, that experienced navigator preſerved hi OG 
two great hurricanes, and taught others how 5 rellelin 
ſame, by putting out from port, where they 4. 10 the 
evitably have periſhed. And from the abo Foy ral 
he foretold ſeveral hurricanes at land. H dk O8nofticy 
* a | . e adds th 
hurricanes begin from the north, and turn to th A 
ward, till arriving at the ſouth eaſt their force j 15 ſs 
The cauſe he ſuggeſts to be, the ſun's leavin th Ao 
of thoſe places, and. going back towards ek 
: the repelling, or bounding back of the wind oc 0 ara 
by the calming of the general trade wind. K 
HUSBAND of a ſbip, or the ſhip*s husband 
choſe by the owners, where ſeveral perſons Ire conc 
in a ſhip, to take an account of every merchant's "oh 
&c. and pay the wharfage, lighterage, portera Ay * 
8 troubling my merchants ; and theſe bulbs z 
to collect every merchant's proportion, 
owners Freight, . . n 12 
HUSBANDRY. The knowledge and art of ims;..; 

; \ Proving 
lands, particularly arable and meadow, which is voters 
the employment of a farmer. It is chiefly this th 
diſtinguiſhes the happineſs of one nation from ke; 
for corn is more precious than gold or ſilver; it commands 
both, and the farmer of Great Britain receives in ny | 

change for his labour both the produce of the mines - 
of Peru and Brazil. The art of huſbandry is well un- 
derſtood in England; but it may be greatly improved, if 
the farmers were not entirely averſe to any new ſcheme 
or invention, however manifeſtly calculated for their ad- 
vancement ; rather chooſing to follow the methods uſed 
by their anceſtors, than endeavour to put any modern 
deſign into execution. See Agriculture, and Corn. 
HUSE. A fiſh, of which the white glue, called iſing - glaſs 
is made. | | ; 
HUSTINGS. A court of common pleas, held before the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, in Guildhall; 
which is the principal and higheſt of all the courts in the 
City. | 8 
Other cities and towns had alſo courts of the ſame nature, 
as Wincheſter, Lincoln, Vork, and Shippey. 
HUSUM. A port - town of Sleſwic, or 8. Jutland, ſituated 
in 8 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 40 min. of 
N. lat. on the German ſea, 35 miles E. of Sleſwic, ſub- 
ject to the Duke of Holſtein-Gottorp. | 
YACINT H, or Facinth, in natural hiſtory, a precious 


is a perſon 


H 


ſtone, thus called from its reſemblance of the purple flower 


called hyacinth, or the violet. 
Though, it muſt be obſerved, this holds of the ancient, 
rather than the modern hyacinth, which is uſually of a 
deep reddiſh yellow, approaching a flame celour, or the 
deepeſt amber: the ancient ſeeming to be a different 
ſtone, of a purple colour tending to blue. ; 
There are four ſorts of hyacinths; thoſe intermixed with 
a vermillion colour ; thoſe of a ſaffron colour ; thoſe of 
an amber colour; and, laſtly, thoſe of a white, intermixed 
with a ſlight red. Hyacinths, again, are diſtinguiſhed into 
oriental and occidental : the oriental come from Calicut | 
and Cambaya ; being equal in hardneſs to the oriental } 
amethyſt : the occidental are ſold in Bohemia and Portu- 
al, which are a degree ſofter. This ſtone graves or cuts 
fue, and would be more uſed for ſeals, but that the 
graving frequently coſts more than the ſtone: the anciens 
uſed it for amulets and taliſmans; and bore it about their 
necks, or ſet in rings, ſuppoſing it to have the vittue of 
ſecuring them from the plague. ol ; 
The hyacinth uſed in medicine, and whereof the confection 
of hyacinth is made, is a different tone, of which there ale 
three ſeveral ſorts : the firſt, about the bigneſs and . 
of a grain of ſalt, and pretty ſoft; the ſecond rud f 
and ſhaped like the point of a diamond, found in _ 
parts of Italy, Sileſia, and Bohemia; the third, e 
intermixed with ſome other colours, being found in 
ſame places as the ret. . 
In firineſs, only. the firſt kind ſhould be uſed in - 
confection of hyacinth z but the druggiſts and apotheca 
frequently ſubſtitute che other. 8 feli 
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HyACINTH, is a thin cordial electu wg 
q of divers ſorts of precious ſtones, Ar ly. of 
ole 0 oſe denomination it bears, with certain earths, 
that FRO coral, hariſhorn, and other ingredients, well 
ſores 5. ground together. | 8 
mix" >OGUES. A ſpecies of purgative medicines, 
HYDRA to be peculiarly fitted to diſcharge ſerous or 
juppole mours. The principal of which, in the com- 
ure anion are the juices of elder, of the root of iris, 
on mechoacan, and jalap: in the general, 


lla . . — * 
4 22 aperitive, and diuretic medicines, are hy- 


ANU A name given to mercury, or quick- 
cury. 

50 akte i. maps, more uſually called ſea- 

* ojections of ſome part of the ſea, in plano 5 

the uſe of navigation; in which are laid down all the 

ae or points of the compaſs, the meridians, and 


with the coaſts, capes, iſlands, rocks, ſhoals, 


Conſedtion of 
5 


charts, are pr 


5 llels, . : , . 
ind ſhallows, in their proper places and proportions. See | 
Chart. 


7 RAPHY. That part of geography which con- 
1 ſea, principally as it is navigable teaching how 
to deſcribe and meaſure the ſea z giving an, account of the 
tides, currents, ſoundings, bays, and gulphs ; 
ſhelves, ſands, ſhallows, promontories, 
ſtances from port to port, with all that is 


tides, counter- 
as alſo its rocks, 
harbours, and dl 


arkab : | 
3 beſt authors uſe the term in a more extenſive ſenſe, 


ſo as to denote the ſame with navigation. 


his ſenſe, hydrography includes the doQtrine of failing, 
* of nk fea charts, with the uſe thereof; and 


every thing neceſſary to” be known, in order to the 
ſafeſt and moſt expeditious performance of a voyage: 
ſo that it is the moſt perfect of all the mathematical 
ſciences ; there being ſcarce any thing wanting to its per- 


feQion, but the diſcovery of the longitude. See Longi- 


tude, | |; 
The Jeſuits Ricciolus, Fournier, and De Chales, are the 
principal writers on the ſubject of hydrography. 
In France they have profeſſors of hydrography eſtabliſhed 
in all their ſea-ports, who are to inſtruct the youth in- 
tended for the ſea, in all the parts of navigation, ſailing, 


and ſteering, with the ſeveral branches of mathemitics 


neceſſary thereto ; as, arithmetic, the doctrine of the 
ſphere, and trigonometry : they are royal profeſſors, and 
teach gratis; having ſalaries allowed them by the King; 
and are alſo charged with the examination of pilots. 
HYDROMEL. A drink made of honey diluted with 
a ſufficient quantity of water, and fetmented by a long 
and gentle heat: under which claſs are mead, and me- 
theglin. Hydromel is either ſimple, called alſo aqueous, 
where honey and water are the only ingredients, which 
may be prepared at any time; or compound, when other 


drugs are added to improve and exalt the flavour and vir- 


tue. It is particularly called vinous hydromel, when it 
equals the ſtrength of wine; which it is brought to do, 
not only by the great quantity of honey uſed in it; but 


alſo by its long coction and inſolation: this is only made 


in the heat of ſummer, and of rain water, the beſt ho- 


ney boiled together, and ſcummed from time to time, 


le, either out at ſea, or upon the coaſt : but ſome 


- 
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in water than in air, by the weight of as much water as is 
equal to it in bulk: whence, if the weight of the body 
in water is ſubtracted from the weight in air, the diffe- 
rence gives the weight of as much water as is equal in 
magnitude to the ſolid propoſed: having therefore two 
bodies, the one firm, the other fluid, together with the 
* 5 of each apart; to find their proportion, the greater 
mu 


be divided by the leſſer; and the quotient compared 


to one that is unity, will be the anteced , 
portion deſired. 1 edent of the pro 


HYDROSTATICS. The doctrine of gravitation in fluids ; 


or that part of mechanics, which conſiders: the weight 
or gravity of fluid bodies, particularly water, and of ſolid 
bodies immerged therein, To which belong whatever re- 
lates to the gravities and zquilibria of liquors; with the 
art of weighing bodies in water, in order to eſtimate their 


ſpecific gravities. 
HYGROV 


GROMETER. A machine, or inſtrument, whereby 
to meaſure the degrees of dryneſs, or moiſture of the 
air; of which there are ſeveral kinds ; for whatever body 
either ſwells or ſhrinks by dryneſs or moiſture, is ca- 
pable of being formed into a hygrometer: ſuch are woods 
of moſt kinds, particularly aſh, deal, and poplar z ſuch 
alſo is catgut, and the beard of a wild cat. | 


HYGROSCOPE, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with hygro- 


HYKES. A fort of blankets, in great uſe among the na- 


meter, 


tives of Barbary ; being wove by the women, who make 
no uſe of a ſhuttle therein, but conduct every thread of the 
woof with their fingers. One of theſe hykes is uſually ſix 
yards long, and five or fix broad; ſerving the Kabyle as 
well as Arab, both male and female, for a compleat dreſs 
in the day, and for a bed and covering in the night. Tt 
15 a loofe and troubleſome kind of garment, being fre- 


| quently diſconcerted, and falling on the ground; ſo that 


HYPO 


the wearer is every moment to be tucking it up, and 
7 8 it anew round the body. 5 | 

HONDRIACAL Medicines, are remedies proper 
in the hypochondriacal diſeaſe : ſuch are all thoſe which 
tend to purify the blood, humours, and ſpirits ; as cher- 


vil, baum, agrimony, and the other cephalic and cardiac 


herbs: ſuch alſo are thoſe which purge melancholy or 


atribilis, and thoſe which diſpel wind and vapours ; and 


alt medicines good for diſorders of the nerves, particularly 
vervain, both male and female: but, above all, fre- 


eneral anodyne purges. 


yent 
POCISTIS, in medicine, a juice uſed in the compoſi- 


tion of theriaca; being the juice of a ſhoot or excreſcence 


of the ſame name, ſprouting out from the foot of a kind 


of ciftus-tree, called ledan, or ladaniſera, common 
enough in the hot countries. See Ladanum, | 
The ſhoot grows about a foot high, and one, two, or 


three inches thick; ſomething bigger at top than at bot- 
tom, ſoft, ſucculent, of a yellowiſh colour, and ſur- 
rounded from ſpace to ſpace with a ſort of rings or 


browniſh knots. . a ob 
| When gathered, it is pounded in a mortar, and the juice 


till they become of conſiſtence to ſuſtain an egg. This 


done, the liquor is expoſed to the ſun for forty days, to 
diſpoſe it to ferment z then adding ſome Spaniſh wine, 
ind keeping it two or three months, it acquires a flavour, 
ſcarce inferior to malmſey : it fuddles readily ; and the 
drunken fit holds longer than that produced by wines, 
by reaſon of its more viſcid conſiſtence : however, hy- 
e. is the common drink of the Poles and Ruſſians. 
wal n Gollince A ee 2 con- 
ed for the eaſy and exact finding the ſpeci vity of 
bodies, both liquid and ſolid; which is 8 of 


_ Wnſiderable uſe in eſtimating the degree of purity of 


bodies of all kinds ; the quality and richneſs of metals, vars, 


and minerals; the proportions in any mixture, adultera 


tion, or the like; of all which the ſpecific weight is the 
only adequate judge. 9 


3 he hydroſtatical ballance is founded on this theorem of | 
ichimedes; That a body heavier than water, weighs leſs | 


expreſſed ; after which it is evaporated on the fire, till 
it comes to the conſiſtence of a hard blackiſh extract, 


like Spaniſh: liquorice; and it is then made-up into little 
maſſes for carri It ĩs of a tatt aſtringent taſte; and 


uſed: to ſtop fluxes of the belly, vomitings, and hæmor- 


rhages; though antiently much more than at preſent, 


HYPOLAPATHUM. A kind of rhubarb, of two forts 
one wild, and growing without culture; and the other 


HYPOSTATI 


It is alſo an ingredient in Venice treacle, and ſome un- 


guents. It is ſometimes uſed as a ſubſtitute to acacia z 
and, Dr. Quincy ſays, is the more powerful of the two. 


See Acacia. 


cultivated in potions See Rhubarb. 


HYPOTHECA, in the civil law, an 


* bligation whereby 
the effects of a debtor are made over t& Hts creditor, to 


| ſecure his debt. As the hypotheca is an engagement 


procured on purpoſe for the ſecurity of the greditor, va. 
rious means 


ve been made uſe of to ſecure do him the 
benefit of the —_— 2 uſe of he pa wi of pledge 


* 
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AL Principles, among the chemiſts, and 
particularly paracelſiſts, are the three chemical elements, 
ſalt, ſulphur, and metcury ; called alſo the tria prima. 
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is the moſt antient; which is almoſt the ſame thing with 
the hypotheca; all the difference conſiſting in this, that 
the pledge is put into the creditor's hand; whereas in a 


ſimple hypotheca the thing remained in the poſſeſſion of 


the debtor. It was found more eaſy and commodious to 
engage an eſtate by a civil covenant, than by an aQual 
delivery : accardingly, the expedient was firſt practiſed 
among the Greeks; and from them the Romans bor- 
rowed both the name and the thing ; only the Greeks, 
the better to prevent frauds, uſed to affix ſome viſible 
mark on the thing, that the public might know it was 
hypothecate, or mortgaged by the proprietor : but the 
Romans, looking upon ſuch advertiſements as injurious to 
the debtor, forbad the uſe of them. 
The Roman lawyers diſtinguiſhed four kinds of hypo- 
thecas ; the conventional, which was with the will and 
conſent of both parties; the legal, which was appointed 
by law, and for that reaſon called tacit ; the prætor's 
pledge, when by the flight, or non-appearing of the 
debtor, the creditor was put in poſſeſſion of his effects; 
and the judiciary, when the creditor was put in poſſeſ- 
ſion by virtue of a ſentence from the court. 

The conventional hypotheca is ſubdivided into general 
and ſpecial. The hypotheca is general, when all the 
debtor's effects, both preſent and future, are engaged to 
the creditor. It is ſpecial, when limited to one or mote 
particular things. | | | 
For the tacit hypotheca, the civilians reckon no leſs 
than 26 different ſpecies thereof. 

Among the moderns, to hypothecate a ſhip, is to pawn 
or pledge the ſame for neceſſaries; and into whoſe hands 
ſoever the ſhip comes, it is liable; ſo if goods be hypo- 
thecated, it will be the ſame. | 
By the common law of England, a maſter of a ſhip could 


not impawn the ſhip or goods; for no property, either 


general or ſpecial, nor ſuch power, is given unto him, by 
the conſtituting of him maſter : but, by the civil law, in 


- Caſes of neceſſity, he may do it, rather than the voyage 


. ſhould be loſt; and the reaſon of the civil law, which 


allows the pawning of a ſhip for neceſſaries upon the high 


ſeas, ſeems to be plain; becauſe there may be an in- 
vincible occaſion and neceflity at ſea, but not at land. 
And the common law hath held the law of Oleron rea- 
ſonable, that if a ſhip be at ſea, and takes leak, or 


otherwiſe wants victuals, or other neceſſaries, whereby 


ſhe is in danger, or the voyage may be defeated; in ſuch 


. Caſe the maſter may impawn, for money, or other things 


to relieve ſuch extremities, by employing the money to 
that end; for he is the perſon truſted with the ſhip and 
voyage, and therefore may be reaſonably thought to have 
But power implicitly, ſo as not to fee the whole voyage 
oft, | | | 

But a maſter, for any debt of his own, cannot pawn or 
hypothecate the ſhipz the ſame being no ways liable 


but in caſes of neceſſity, for relief and compleating of the 


voyage: nor can he ſell or diſpoſe of the ſhip, without a 
ſpecial authority or licence from the owners ; and when 
he does hypothecate the veſlel or furniture, he ought to 
have the conſent and advice of his mariners ; but when 
the ſhip is well engaged, ſhe is for ever obliged, and the 
owners are concluded thereby till redemption : though 
ſuch obligation of the veſſel muſt be in foreign parts, or 
places where the calamity attending the ſhip is univerſal ; 
and the maſter may not in every caſe of neceſſity im- 
Pawn the veſſel or furniture. TW | 


account; and if he cannot pawn the lading, 


HY T 


By the laws of ici if a veſſel in her vor | 
to be wrecked or caſt away, naſe do Bot happen, 


: inere : 
great pains and care, recover ſo » by their 


: me of the rui 

ing, the maſter, in that caſe, may ole hs 4 lad. 

produce of which he may diſtribute among his dle ; 
ec 


mariners, in order to the carrying the 

* * m hom 
own country: but if the mariners no way contribu, their 
the falvage, then their reward is ſunk ed to 


| ' . and loſt yi 
veſſel. And if there is any conſiderable part - Hara "uw 
preſerved, the maſter ought not to diſmiſs his men td 
3 


he has advice from the laders or freioh 

f f enters, and k 
their pleaſure; f therwiſ | 1 
. ee e e may de made liable le 
Where merchants freight out a ſhip at their o 


and ſet her to fea, and it happens afterwards wn charges, 


that the ver. 


| fel enters into ſome harbour, and is there wind-bound 
7 


and the maſter delayed in his voyage till he 

ſaries, the maſter 8 not only 5 ob ſhane for * 
but he may impawn his ſhip or lading at his pleaſure: 8 
at leaſt ſuch goods as he can moſt convenieniently riſe 
money on, rather than to loſe his whole. voyage on = 
as much thereof as is neceſſary, to anſwer Hyper Ap 
in all which caſes his act obliges. However, orders and 


inſtructions are carefully to be followed. 
A ſhip being in great diſtreſs upon the ſea, and wanting a 


cable, the maſter contracted with a perſon for a cable 
which he delivered to him, &c. in an action for the mo. 
. ney, it was held, that, by the maritime law, every con- 
tract of the maſter implies an hypothecation; but at con. | 
mon law it is not fo, unleſs it be fo expreſsly agreed. In 
the cafe of Coſter and Lewſly there was an expreſs hj. 
Pothecation, and that was in a place where hypothecations 
are allowed, for it was at Rotterdam; and a mafter may 
hypothecate either ſhip or goods, becauſe he is intruſted 
with both, and repreſents the traders as well as owners 


In the caſe of Johnſon againſt Shippen, a ſhip in diſtreß 
on the high ſea, in her voyage, put into Boſton in New 
England, and there the maſter took up neceſſaries, and 
by bill of ſale hypothecated the ſhip ; and now there be- 
ing a ſuit in the admiralty againſt the ſhip and owners to 
compel repayment, on a motion for a prohibition, the 
court of king's bench held, that the maſter could not by 
his contract make the owners perſonally liable; but the 
ſuit againft the ſhip was , otherwiſe there can be 
no remedy by law : and to hypothecate ſhips is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the preſervation of navigation ; for the 
maſter can have no credit abroad, but upon giving ſecu- 
rity by hypothecation; though, if a ſhip in harbour in 
England is pawned or hypothecated, the party is not to 
ſue for it in the admiralty, See Mrecl. $00: 


HYSSOP. A medicinal herb of a detergent cleaning quality, 


and chiefly uſed in diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs, being 
a ſtanding ingredient in pectoral apozems. There is alſo 
a ſyrup, and a ſimple diſtilled water from it, uſed in the 


ops. * 17 5 
HYSTERICS, or Hyfteric Medicines, are remedies proper 
to remove hyſteric affections; particularly diſorders of the 


Womb; of which there 'are ſeveral ſpecies : ſome ela- 


cuate or cleanſe the womb, by expelling any impurities 


lodged therein; others tend to ſtop immoderate fluxes 


thereof; and others ſtrengthen. the tone of the womb. 
HYTH, or Hithe, A port, wharf, or little haven, to enr 
bark or land wares at, ſuch as Queen-hyth. If 


0 


E: 


IAI. 


A river which riſes near Tongres, in the bi- 
W res of Liege, runs N. E. and falls into the Maes 
at Maeſtricht, in the Netherlands. 
JACATA. The capital of the iſland of Java. See 
$4nda iſlands. 


ACHOS. A name given to. one of the animals which 


"oduces the occidental bezoar. 


TH. A ſort of precious ſtone. See Hyacrnth, 
lack, in a ſhip, is that flag which is hoiſted up at the 
ſprit-ſail-top-maſt head. | 
JACOBUS. A gold coin, worth 25 8. ſo called from 
King James I. of England, in whoſe reign it was ſtruck. 


There are uſually diſtinguiſhed two kinds of Jacobus, the 


old and the new; the former valued at 25 8. weighing 


6 dwt. 10 gr. the latter, called alſo Jacobus, valued at 
23s. in weight 5 dwt. 20 gr. f 8 
JADE. A greeniſh ſtone, bordering on olive colour, 
much eſteemed for its hardneſs, which exceeds that of 
porphyry, agat, or jaſper, and only to be cut with dia- 
mond duſt. It is in great eſteem among the Turks and 
Poles, who adorn all their fine works with it, and eſpe- 
cially the handles of their ſabre. 
This ſtone applied to the reins, is ſaid to be a preſerva- 
tive from the nephritic colic. Mr. Bernier ſays, that the 
caravans of Tibet carry it to Cachemire, and that the 
Galibis prize it as highly as a diamond. The natives 
of South America value it on account of the virtues they 
attribute to it in the epilepſy, ſtone, and gravel ; and, 
in a treatiſe on it printed at Paris, it is called the divine 
one, | | 
| 145 FA, or Joppa. A port-town of Paleſtine, in Aſiatic 
Turky, fituated in 36 deg. of E. lon. and 32 deg. 20 
min. of N. lat. 30 miles N. W. of Jeruſalem. 
JAFISMKE, is a term among the Muſcovites, for the rix- 
dollars of Germany, upon account of the figures of St. 
Joachim being impreſſed on theſe ſorts of ſpecie, which 


began to be ſtruck in 1519 in the city of Jochimſtal in 


Bohemia. | 


JAFNAPATAN. A port-town of the iſland of Ceylon, 


in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated in 70 deg. of E. lon. and 10 


deg. of N. lat. at the-north-end of the iſland, 100 miles 
north of Candy, ſubject to the Dutch. See Ceylon. 


JAGO, St. A city of the iſland of Cuba, ſituated in 76 


deg. 30 deg. of W. lon. and 20 deg. of N. lat. 100 

miles north of Jamaica, in America, See Spaniſh Ame- 

rica, | | * 

Jaco, St. The chief of the Cape Verd iſlands, in Africa, 

| lituated in 24 deg. of W. Ion. and 15 deg. of N. lat. ſub- 
ject to Portugal. See Cape Verd iſlands. | 

Jaco, St. Capital of the province of Chili, in South 
America, ſituated in 77 deg. of W. lon. and 34 deg, of 
, lat, 2 leagues weſt of the mountains of Andes, and 
18 eaſt of the Pacific ocean. See Spaniſh America, 

Jaco de la Vega, or Spaniſh town. The: capital of the 


iſland of Jamaica, in America, ſituated in 76 deg. 30 


min. of E. Ion. and 18 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. at the S. E. 


bart of the iſland, about 7 miles N. W. of Port Paſlage, 
and the bay of Port Royal; where the governor reſides, 


and the general aſſembly or parliament, and courts of 
joltice, are Reid... et 8 Tag 
JALAP. A root of a plant not much unlike-bryony, and 
inerefore by ſome called bryonia peruviana 3 as being 
brought chiefly from Peru and New Spain; much uſed as 


a cathartic. 
he mechoacan 
ſpecies: therefo 
cana nigra, 
album. | we Sha 
W does not appear to have been known to the an- 
% it has its place in medicine only fince thoſe parts 


and the jalap are reckoned. of the ſame 
re, as this is ſometimes called mechoa- 


1 


that goes as often by the name of jalapium 


6 xk 


of America which produce it have been traded to by 
the Europeans. That which breaks blackeſt, moſt brittle, 
ſound, and ſhining withinſide, is the beſt ; by reaſon. the 
reſinous parts, which give it thoſe properties, are ſuppo- 
ſed to contain its medicinal virtues. „ ö p. 
Some take great pains to extract its. reſin, which is to be 
done with any ſpirituous menſtruum, and afterwards - 
want correctors for it. The moſt common is ſalt of 
tartar, or loaf-ſugar. But if correcting conſiſts in ſe- 
parating its parts, as it certainly does, the drawing it 
from the root, and making it into a reſin, ſhould ſeem 
to be unneceſlary. "Oe | 
Jalap is fold at Amſterdam for about 2 s. 8 d. ſterling 
the pound; the tare is purſuant to the weight, 2 per 
cent. deduction being allowed for good weight, and 1 per 
cent. for prompt payment. | 1 85 : 
JALE. A liquid meaſure in France, containing about 4 
Paris pints, and anſwering to the Engliſh gallon, See 
Can. th 4 | | 
JALOIS. A corn meaſure uſed at Guiſe in France, and 
| In its. neighbourhood, The jalois of wheat weighs 80 lb. 
avoirdupoiſe weight, of maſlin corn 76, of rye 76 alſo, 
and of oats 50 a jalois making 5 buſhels. | 
JAMAICA. An iſland of America, ſituated in the Atlan- 
tic ocean, or North ſea, between 76 and 79 degrees of 
W. lon. and between 17 and 18 deg. odd min. of N. lat. 
near Sooo miles S. W. of England. See Briti/h Ame- 


BT 5 
Jamaica Pepper, or All-ſpice. See Indian wood. 
Jamaica Wood, or Braxiletto word, See Indian wood, and 
Brazil wood. 9 ‚ | 
JAMAVAS, An Indian taffety, with gold or ſilk flowers; 
the piece being from 5 to 8 ells in length, and 5-8ths, 
3-bths, or 7-8ths in breadth. - = $1 ; 
JAMBA. A city of the Hither India, in Aſia, capital of 
the province of Jamba, ſituated in 82 deg. of E, lon. 
and 31 deg. of N. lat. 220 miles N. E. of Delli. 4; 
JAMBETT. The ſecond kind of fur, which the Turks 
have from the ſkin of the ſable; being much inferior to 
the ſable properly ſo called, which is that. of the chine; 
but much better than that of the peck, called by them 
ſamoul-bachar : they have alſo a fourth kind, which is 
the belly; but not of any repute in Conſtantinople. _ 
JAMBY. A town on the eaſt - ſide of the iſland of Su- 
matra, in the Eaſt Indies, ſituated in 101 deg. of E. lon. 
and 1 deg. 30 min. of S. lat. 160 miles north of Ben- 
coolen; where the Dutch have a fort, and import from 
: hence pepper, and the beſt ſort. of canes. .. See Sunda 
iſlands. | - # | 
JAMES-Towr, was once the capital of Virginia, in Ame- 
rica, and of James county, ſituated in 76 deg. 30 min. of 
W. lon. and 37 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. in a peninſula on 
the north - ſide of James or Pouhatan river, 40 miles weſt 
of the mouth of it; in which there are not above 80 
| houſes, and thoſe chiefly places of entertainment for ſea> 


_ - faring men; the ſeats of the government and of the _ 
courts of juſtice, being removed to Williamſburg, about 

"lf miles north of it. 3 ; r 3 . £0 

Jauzs- Ton, is alſo a Portugueſe ſettlement, on the river 


' Cazuma, near Cape Verd, in Africa. 


 JAMIS. A kind of cotton cloth, brought from the Levant. 


by the way of Aleppo. | 


JANISARKI. A term at Conſtantinople, for the covered 


'- bazar, where druggiſts and linen drapers have their ſhops. 


JANNEQUIN,,. or Geneguin. A ſpun cotton, of indiffe- 


rent quality, brought from the Levant by the way of : 
Smyrna; a thouſand quintals whereof are ſold there one 


year with another; which coſt from 1 J., 108. to 21. 


148. ſterling the quintal if fine, and from 1 J. 168, to 
21, 138. ſterling it coarſe, e | 
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JAPAN, Japon, or the Faponeſe iſlands, are ſituated be- 


tween 130 and 144 deg. of E. lon. and between 30 and 
40 deg. of N. lat. | My 
The largeſt of theſe iſlands is called Japan, and ſome- 
times called Niphon, which gives its namg, to the reſt ; 
being about 600 miles long, and from 100 to 150 broad ; 
the chief town whereof is [eddo; but there are alſo the 
cities of Mecao, Oſacca, Sacai, and Surunga. 
The next iſland is Sacoct, or ino, parted by a very nar- 
row channel from Japan, lying ſouth of it, and is about 
oo miles in circumference, the capital city being Bongo; 
ut the city of Nangaſaqui is moſt remarkable for trade. 
The third iſland in magnitude is Tonſa, divided from Ja- 
n and Sacock by narrow channels ; it is near 400 miles 
in circumference, and the capital city is Tonſa. | 
Beſides theſe, there are a great number of leſſer iſlands 
about them, ſubje& to Japan; ſome of which are inha- 
bited, and others deſert, The whole are fubject to one 
ſovereign or emperor z who has 50 or 60 vaſſal princes, 
or kings, as they are called, under his dominion ; and his 
reſidence is at Jeddo, which is ſituated ona bay in the 
Pacific ocean on the eaſt- ſide of the iſland of Japan; 


whoſe revenues are ſaid to be greater than thoſe of any 


other monarch in the world. 

The empire of Japan furniſhes every thing that is necef- 
fary for life, and ſeveral other merchandiſes which may 
ſerve for a greater trade than it has with ſtrangers ; ſuch 
as gold, ſilver, copper, tin, lead, all in abundance ; cot - 
ton, hemp, goat's hair, ſilk, all forts of varniſhed works 


and utenſils, porcelain, and a great quantity of medici- 


nal drugs. | | 
The Japoneſe have almoſt all ſorts of cattle and poultry 


found in Europe; but their horſes are very ſmall. Rice 


is the principal grain the country affords, which is ma- 

in the ſame manner as in China, and always grows 
in water till ripe. They have alſo very good red wheat, 
but not in ſo great quantities as rice. Their hufband- 


men are little better than ſlaves; as they plow and manure 


the ground for the great lords, but have no properties of 
their own. | | 


The commeree of the Chinefe to Japan, is almoſt as an- 
tient as the two empires. It was formerly reciprocal ; as 


many Japoneſe being ſeen at China, as Chineſe at Japan: 
but at preſent only tl 
of China having prohibited the Japoneſe the entrance of 
his territories, on pain of death; and conniving at, ra- 
ther than permitting, the trade of his ſubjects to Japan; 
fo that the Chineſe who reſort Japan always make falſe 


declarations at the cuſtomhouſes, that their cargo is not 


intended for theſe iſlands. 
'The other Indian nations which trade to Japan, are the 
Siameſe and Cambodians; but ſince the Dutch made 


themſelves maſters of this trade, theſe two-nations, and. 


even the Chineſe, have greatly ſuffered in this branch of 
commerce. | | 

The * trade to Cochinchina, Siam, Camboya, 
w_ the Philippine iſlands ; their principal return being in 


The Portugueſe were the firſt Europeans who had a know-. 


ledge of the Japoneſe iſlands, either, as ſome ſay, upon the 


relation of the Chineſe and Siameſe ; or, as others report, 
' that they had been drove there by a tempeſt in 1534, or 


in 1542, in a voyage to China. 
The Portugueſe firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves at Surunga, 
where the Engliſh were alſo allowed to trade ; but four 
or five years after they removed into the iſland of Diſ- 


wits gue Nangaſaqui, a poſt at preſent. poſſeſſed by the 
The Portugueſe of Macao were thoſe who traded 


chiefly to Japan, which was ſo much the more eaſy, and 


advantageous to them, as they could import there moſt. 
ſorts of Chineſe merchandiſe, which ſell very well at Ja- 
pan; as. alſo that their whole trade, upon account: of 
their proximity, could be completed in leſs. than four 
months, being ſcarce more than 20 days at ſea. This 
commerce was very beneficial, and amounted, one year 


with another, to upwards of 200,000 l. ſterling. 


A jealouſy of commerce, rather than the real intereſt of 


Kate, cauſed the expulſion of the gs from Japan, 


e Chineſe continue it; the Emperor 


JAP 


in 1636 ; and with them the Chriſtian reli 


Francis Xavier a jeſuit had be Lon, which 
1549. But the Dutch have eaves 2 dere in 
this excluſion; being permitted to trade there tage from 
ng oy * no Chriſtians. | on declar. 
e Dutch were invited in 1609 by the 
ſelves, which notwithſtanding Ss d 1 rg 
and it was in the month of July this year * ay 3 
thip of the Dutch company appeared at F irand * 
they had afterwards leave to eſtabliſh — 2 
whence the deputies went to Jeddo for the — Fg | 
their treaty of commerce ; the principal article wy ” of 
N 3 there ſhould come there at * 
rom Batav i | 4 
_ ia, with European and Indian merchan- 
Thevenot gives the following deſcripti : 
7 = the Dutch polſeſiton. Feb a as lend of 
is iſland, he ſays, is not more than les in «: 
cumference, and no Dutchman can ſtir — ＋ - 
into the town of Nangaſaqui, to which it is joined with 
a bridge, without hazarding his being cut to pieces b 1 
er appointed to watch their motions; nor _ the 
utch fo much as ſuffered to have a lighted candl in 
their houſes in the night-time, If the centinels _ 
the leaſt noiſe, they blow a horn, and the governor rar 
mediately ſends a party to learn the reaſon of it whic b 
does not return till the occaſion is diſcovered, and Is 


the authors are ſeverely threatened, if not puniſhed, In 


this flaviſh condition the Dutch remain eight months in 


the year. 


At the ſeaſon the Dutch fleet is expected, the 
of Nangaſaqui places centinels on the hills, to te — 
of the approach of any ſhips. When they appear, a boat 


is ſent off to every ſhip with an officer; and as ſoon as the 
ſhips come to an anchor, an expreſs is immediately di. 


patched to court, before whoſe return the Du 

diſpofe of any thing. - | = vm 
In the mean time a particular of every ſhip's cargo is 
taken, with the name, age, ſtature, and office of every 
man on board, which is tranſlated and printed in the Ja- 


poneſe language. When the expreſs. is returned, the 


ſhip's crew are permitted to come on ſhore, and all are 


' muſtered before a Japoneſe commiſſioner, when every per- 


ſon is called over aloud, and made to give an account of 
his age, quality, and office, to ſee if it agrees with the 


particular given in by the Dutch. After this exami- 


nation they are ſent on board again, and the ſails of the 


| ſhip, with the guns, arms, and ammunition, are brought 


on ſhore, and the hatches ſealed down by a Japoneſe of- | 
ficer; nor can they be opened, whatever the ſhip's crew 


want, without a permiſſion from the governor, who al- 
ways ſends a perſon to ſee what is taken out, and ſeal 
them down again: nor dare the Dutch ſailors light a 


candle, or make any. noiſe on board their ſhips, any more 
than on ſhore. The ſhips are allowed no communica- 


tion with one another; nor is any officer or ſailor ſuf- 


fered to. go on ſhore, except the perſon appointed to carry 
the company's preſent to the King at Jeddo. His Ma- 
jeſty having accepted the preſent, and prepared another 


for the company, the Dutch officer. is conveyed to Nan- 


gaſaqui under as a ſtrong guard as he eame. This journey 
uſually takes up about three months and a half, : 
While the Dutch ſhips lie in the road, none of the Ja- 

poneſe-are allowed to go on board them to trade with the 


ſailors; and thoſe that carry proviſions on board are not 


ſuffered to take any money from them till the permiſſion 


to trade comes from court, when they deliver in their 


accounts and are paid; and then the Japoneſe permit fx 
perfons from every veſſel to come on ſhore, to buy and 
ſell for themſelves, and ſtay four days, either in Diſ- 
nia, or ĩn the city, as they fee fit. When theſe ſix men 
return on board, fix others are allowed to go-on ſore, 
and traffic in like manner, and ſo on. Ef 
As for the merchandiſes belonging to the company, the 
Dutch make an invoice of them, with their ptice 3 which 
being tranſlated. into the Japoneſe language, is affixed t0 
the gate of the town leading to the Dutch factory, and 
then for ſix weeks the Dutch are allowed to trade. 

The Japoneſe are ſo jealous of the Dutchy that they 
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preſident of their factory to reſice 
— 3 he is GEE a — _ 
r; rs out of employment: neithe 
and has bong we PR any figures in the ſtem, - or 


a | ents of 
they admit T * ining it an affront offered to the 
ſtern of their ſhips ; mag! 5 their religion. 


a f > the objects of 

Hen = e. — that the Dutch, who are ſo 
1 4 Indians, ſhould be ſo ſubmiſſive to the 
ſeponeſe; but 
they readily bear 
leaſt 150 per cent. 


theſe kinds of affronts ; there being at 
profit in the merchandiſe brought there, 
in thoſe exported. | 
_ gwen Indian; and Chineſe merchandiſe proper 
* 17 trade, are Dutch ſcarlet, and other lively 
eh 00 cloths, camblets of moſt ſorts, gold and filk 
ee, Jamaſks, black and coloured armoiſins, gauzes, 
mw heb ſk ſtuff; with raw ſilk, wool, and ſpun 
= bo embroidery-work, carpets, linen, ſilk night-gowns 
kate glaſs and earthern bottles; lead, tin, ſteel, 
A : calm eagle, and Brazil wood, brown and 
Io (1517, Cambodia walnuts, alum, red leather, wax, 
* Called calin, caſſia, verdegreaſe, tea, camphor, 
= paper, peppers ſpice, particularly cinnamon 3 ele- 
| gr teeth, hemp, red wool, medicinal drugs, borax, 
” bfilver; Chineſe porcelains, toys of all ſorts from the 
pn country and Pros - red coral; laflly, the 
3. and other animals. 
* N of green hides is one of the moſt impor- 
tant which the Dutch carry on to Japan, as they import 
there, one year with another, 200,000 hides of ſtags, and 
100,000 of oxen and cows, which they have the greater 
art from Siam and the iſland of Formoſa. 4 ig 
Almoſt all theſe merchandiſes are paid for in ſilver ; by 
which great profits are made when brought to China and 
|. . A : ; 1 
Pen re are exported all ſorts of painted, lacquered, 
and varniſhed wood, wherein the Japoneſe are as excel- 


drugs for dying, and medicine; gold, ſilver, copper, and 
ſteel, pearls, furs, goat-ſkins, and even ſilk. . 
The Dutch company ſend three or four ſhips 2 year 
to Japan, mounted from 30 to 50 guns, but indifferently 
equipped. Theſe ſhips depart from Batavia about the 
20th June, touch at the iſland of Poltimon for refreſh- 
ments, arrive at Japan in the beginning of the month of 
Auguſt, and. return in October or November, touching 
again about the 20th of December at the iſland of Polti- 
mon, where the ſhips ſeparate ; one taking all the gold 
and ſilver aboard, and going directly to Batavia; and the 
others, only laden with merchandiſe, continuing their 
route to Malacca, where they arrive towards the end of 
the year ; from whence, after N refreſhe them- 
ſelves for eight days, they ſet fail for Bengal and Surat. 
All foreign merchandiſes are brought to Meaco ; which, 
in extent, magnificence, and the multitude of inhabitants, 
is not much inferior to Jeddo, the imperial city; but it 
exceeds it in trade, by the concourſe of merchants, and 
the number of fairs held there every year. 

It is to theſe fairs that the principal merchandiſes are 
brought, which the Dutch, Ghinele, and Indians, im- 


nufactures of the country. 3 | 
Foreigners have no ſhare in this interior commerce; be- 
ing even prohibited to advance into the country beyond 
anguaſaqui, unleſs they are ambaſſadors from kings, de- 
puties from the Dutch company, or ſuch perſons as are 
invited to court. PO: 1 
hen the fairs are opened, the merchandiſes are rated 
by the inſpeQors, who deliver them to the higheſt bid- 
der; which, however, is not done by public auctions, as 


in Europe 3 but, in order to prevent the jealouſy and ani- 
moſities of 


merchant de 


5 uritten the price he can take; and this clerk delivers it 
to him who has offered moſt, throwing all the other bil- 


lets into the fire. | 3 We ET 
puniſhed by the Japoneſe with ex- 


rauds in trade are h 
teme ſeyeruy z the rigour of the law extending not only 


*. 


3 
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the profits of this trade are ſo great, that 


lent artiſts as the Chineſe; fans, coloured porcelains, 


port to Japan; and where are alſo brought, from two or | 
three hundred leagues diſtance, the commodities and ma - 


the bidders for the ſame merchandiſe, each 
poſites a billet in the hands of a dlerk, wherein 


JAP 
tc him who is detected in a fraudulent action, but alſo to 
his whole family, ſometimes even to 20 of his neareſt 
neighbours, who are all condemned to die, if the caſe is 
conſiderable ; or to a fine, if leſs important. 
To hinder the fraud of retail-dealers, and thoſe who ſell 
by the ell, there are public ells, or ichins, fixed to the 
corners of ſtreets, where every perſon may meaſure what 
he has purchaſed. | | 
Neither gold nor filver are reckoned in wholeſale deal- 
ings ; the money being paid and accepted without ſeeing 
or touching it, if the payments exceed about 75 1. ſter- 
ling. In theſe payments they make uſe of bags, ſealed 
with the ſeal of the mint-maſter, each containing about 
751. flerling ; on their receipt they only examine if the 
leal is entire; and if any thing upon the opening is found 
deficient, it is charged to the account of the officer whoſe 
ſeal it bears; but it ſeldom happens that theſe bags are 
opened, ſome of them paſſing unopened through upwards 
of 2000 hands, 
Large ſums are paid in gold among the Japoneſe, and in 
filver to ſtrangers ; ſo that hardly any other metal but the 
latter is to be met with at Nanguaſaqui and in the 
Dutch factory, the foreign exportation of gold being 
prohibited; though ſometimes, but with difficulty, a per- 
miſſion is obtained for this purpoſe. | 
Beſides theſe bags of about 751. ſterling, the Japoneſe 
alſo uſe cheſts of gold and filver of different forms, ac- 
cording to the metal ; thoſe of gold containing to the 
value of about 15001, ſterling, and thoſe of ſilver about 
2601. ſterling. | | 
The Japoneſe merchants keep their books with as much 
regularity as the Italians, uſing ſuch arithmetical rules as 
are common in Europe. See Jo. 0 
JaArAx Earth, or Terra Japonica. A medicinal ſubſtance, 
of a dark purple colour; very auſtere upon the palate, 
ſeeming to melt, like bole, in the mouth, and leaving 
ſomewhat of a ſweetiſh taſte behind it; being eſteemed 
for ſtopping fluxes' of all kinds ; but to what genus of 
bodies it belongs, is not well agreed on. See Cachou. 
APANNING. The art of varniſhing, and drawing fi- 
gures on wood, after the ſame manner as the workmen 
OE 611; „„ 
The manner of japanning on wood, ordinarily practiſed 
by Europeans, is this. They take a pint of ſpirit of 
wine well dephlegmated, and four ounces of gum lacca, 
which laſt muſt be broke from the ſticks and rubbiſh ; 
then bruiſing it roughly in a mortar, they put it to ſteep 
in ſpring-water, tied up in a bag of coarſe linen, together 
with a little Caſtile ſope, for the ſpace of twelve hours. 
This done, they rub out all the tinQure, put to it a little 
alum, and reſerve it apart: then add as much maſtic and 
white amber, diſtilled in a mattraſs, with ſpirit of wine, 
by a two days digeſtion, frequently ſtirring it, that it does 
not ſtick to the glaſs; after which they ftrain and preſs 
it out into another veſſel, When this is done, they take 
the wood to be japanned, and cover it with a layer of 
this varniſh, till it is fufficiently drenched with it; then 
taking ſome of the colour the figures are to be of, they 
incorporate it with ſeven times as much of the varniſh, 
and apply it with a pencil, going over each part three 
ſeveral times, each a quarter of an hour after another ; 
and, two hours after this, they poliſh it with a peſtile, or 
Ä e 
As to the colours uſed in this art, it is ſaid, that for a ſair 
red they take Spaniſh vermilion, with a fourth part of 
Venice laque ; black they make of ivory calcined between 
two crucibles.; for blue they uſe ultramarine, and only 
twice as much varniſh as colour. The reſt are applied 
as above directed, except the green, which is difficult to 
make fair and lively, and therefore ee * 4 > 1 | 
Vight JTAPANNING, is performed by applying three or four 
hy with the colours firſt, then two of pure 3 
coloured, made according to the former proceſs. Before 
it is dry, they ſiſt ſome venturines, or gold wire reduced 
to powder, over it,” and then cover it wirn as 25 —— 
layers of pure varniſh as render it like poliſhed glaſs; 
and laſtly, they rub it over with tripoli, oil of olive; or 
T 
 JAPARA. A port- town of the iſland of Java, in the Eaſt 
1 88 „„ os > on et ; 3 
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Indies, ſituated in 110 deg. of E. lon. and 6 deg. of S. 
lat. 250 miles eaſt of Batavia; which was the capital 
of a conſiderable kingdom, till the Dutch made them- 
ſelves maſters of it: but it is now a Dutch colony, as 

are alſo the reſt of the towns on the north coaſt of Java. 
See Sunda iſlands, 

JAR, is uſed for a ſort of meaſure, or fixed quantity of ſe- 
veral things; being an earthen pot, or pitcher, with a 
big hollow. The jar of oil is from 18 to 26 gallons ; 
and the jar of green ginger is about 100 lb. weight. 

JARGONS. Small ſtones of the bigneſs of a pin's head, 
and of a bright red colour, which ſometimes are ſold for 
real hyacinths ; being found in abundance at Puy in Au- 
vergne, in France. See Hyacinth, T 

JASPER. A ſort of precious ſtone, chiefly opake, but 
ſometimes tranſparent in certain parts, not much diffe- 
rent from the agate, excepting that it is more ſoft, and 
does not take ſo good a poliſh. See Agate. | 
In ſome of theſe nature has amuſed herſelf, in repre- 

ſenting rivers, trees, animals, and lanſkips, as if they 
were painted, The florid jaſper, found in the Pyreneans, 
is uſually ſteined with various colours; though there are 
ſome which hive but one colour, as red or green; but 
theſe are the leaſt valuable; the moſt beautiful ſort is that 
bordering upon the colour of lacca, or purple; the next 
to that, the carnation : but what is now. moſt valued, is 
the green, ſpotted with red. | | 

JASQUES. A port-town of Perſia, in the province of 

Fberman, ſituated in 58 deg. of E. lon. and 25 deg. 
of N. lat. on the gulph of Ormus, 160 miles S. E. of 
Gombron. See Perſia. 

JAVA. One of the Sunda iſlands, in the Eaſt Indies, ſi- 
tuated between 102 and 113 deg. of E. lon. and between 

5 and 8 deg. of S. lat. See Sunda iſlands. | 


ICELAND. An iſland ſubje& to Denmark, ſituated between 


10 and 26 deg, of W. lon. and between 64 and 67 deg. 
of N. lat. See Daniſh iſlands, under Denmark. 
ICHIN. The ell, or long meaſure, uſed in Japan, being 
the ſame throughout all the iſlands which compoſe this 
vaſt empire; where not only every merchant has ichins 
in his ſhop, whereby he meaſures and ſells his mer- 
chandiſe, but public ichins are fixed to almoſt every 
corner of the ſtreets, where the purchaſer may go and 
try his meaſure, | DDS er 
"This kind of ell is about 6 feet in length; being divided 
into 6 parts, and each of theſe diviſions into 10 others; 
ſo that the entice ichin has 60 diviſions. Fg 
1DIS. A kind of glaſs pearl, very flat towards the extre- 
mities ; being yellow, with four black ftripes, and uſed by 
Europeans for the Guinea trade. | 
IDRIA. A town of Germany, in the circle of Auſtriz, 
and duchy of Carniola, ſituated in 14 deg. of E. lon. and 
46 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. 16 miles N. E. of Goritz, con- 
fiderable for its mines of quickſilver. 
JEAN de Lux A port- town of France, in the province 
of Gaſcony, ſituated in 1 deg. 32 min. of W. lon. and 
43 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. near the frontiers of Spain, 
8 miles E. of Fonterabia, and 12 S. W. of Bayonne. 
JEAT. See Fel. | 
JEDDO. The capital city of the iſlands of Japan, ſituated 


in 140 deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. of N. lat. See Japan. 


JEER Cap/tan. See Capſtan. 


JEKYL. A ſmall iſland in the mouth of the river Ala- 


tamaha in Georgia, a Britiſh colony in America, fortified 
by Lieutenant-General Oglethorpe. | 


' JENDE. A great lake of Sweden, in the province of Fin- 


land, and territory of Tavaſtia. | 

JENISA. A great river of Ruſſia, running from S. to N. 

through the province of Siberia, parallel to the Oby, and 

falling into the frozen ocean E. of that river, in 72 deg. 
of E. lon. and 70 deg. of N. lat. | 

JERQUE, in the Britiſh cuſtoms, is when a ſhip is un- 
touched, and the ſurveyor, or other officer, goes on board, 
to ſearch if there are any unentered goods concealed, 
which is called jerquing the ſhip, 


JERQUER, is the ſurveyor, or officer, who ſearches or 


erques the ſhip ; whoſe buſineſs it is to check the books 
550 by the land-waiters and tideſmen; as alſo to com- 
pare them with the maſter's report of his cargo, to ſee 


IJERUN-Crochen. A bin Qruck i 


JESSO, called alſo Jeco, Jedio, and Yeſſs, 


ſome navigators and geographers think it 


They have a pretty good trade with the Japoneſe; who, 


honeſt. In general they greatly eſteem iron; and parti- 


IE SUITS Bark. See 3 | 
JET, called alſo Black Amber. A light, ſmooth, pitchy, 
fiſſile ſtone, extremely black, formed of a bituminous 


JETSON, or 7etſom, is where a ſhip is in danger of ſink- 
| her; but notwithſtanding the ſhip periſhes. See Flitfon, 


JEWEL, is a term in general for ſuch valuable ornaments | 
JEWELLER, ista perſon who deals in precious ones; and 


_ pendants, ear- rings, buckles of all ſorts, Ws 


JB w 


whether it is juſt, and intitle him 
of portage, —— 8 ok . 5 2 
JERSEY. An iſland in; the Engliſh channel f 
2 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 49 deg. 20 min N 
* miles W. of the coaſt of Normandy in F " gi 
80 miles S. of Portland, in Dorſetſhir f be 


tuated in 


e. See Britiſh 


** o che ſtate 
Signior, and current for half a ducat. See Crap Std 


iſlands, }.. 


but one continent with ſome of the Japoneſe inde" 
3 — 


ing in 140 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg. of N. lat. though 


ſeparated by an 
emſelves affirm, 
. to the American canti- 


arm of the ſea, which the Japoneſe th 
It is conjectured to extend N. E 
nent. | 

Its inhabitants and commerce were un 
peans till 1643; when the country w 
Dutch ſhip called Caſtricam. 

The country. is very mountainous, and the inhabita 
are moſtly wild and rude, both in perſon and mann a 
being entirely without religion, and almoſt all 3 
with long hairs, like bears, eſpecially the mountaineers: 
but ſome of them who inhabit towns are more cilia? 
and they are all equally governed by a prince, who "SY 
knowledges the Emperor of Japan for ſovereign, and who 
pays him every year a kind of tribute; which he yr. 
ſents himſelf in perſon ; being uſually ſome filver and fin 
feathers. See Japan. #20 


known to Euro. 
as diſcovered by a 


before the Dutch appeared among them, were 
people they had any e cl. e 
The merchandiſes they exchange with the Japoneſe are 
whale-blubber, the oil of ſeveral fat fiſh, whales tongues 
ſmoked, furs, ſeveral ſorts of birds feathers, and hemp. 
' which they ſpin by faſtening it between their teeth, 0 
twiſting it with the palm of their hands. 
The Japoneſe merchants viſit the inhabitants of Jeſſo 
once every year; bringing them rice, ſugar, Japoneſe 
ſilk robes, others of a blue ſtuff called kangan, tobacco, 
tobacco-pipes, and tobacco-boxes, ſmall cups, varniſhed 
pots, and diſhes, knives, hatchets, ſilver ear pendants, 
copper-rings for their ears, and ſeveral other trinkets. 
This people, notwithſtanding they are ſo much uncivi- 
lized, are very ſubtile and intelligent, eſpecially in com- 
merce, wherein they ſhew themſelves yery faithſul and 


cularly thoſe who live 4n the 40th degree, prefer it in 
their trade with ſtrangers to any other commodity, 
Hangars. 


juice in the earth, in the manner of coal. 
Jet works like amber, and has moſt of its qualities; it 
abounds in Dauphiny in France; but the beſt in the 
world is ſaid to be produced in Yorkſhire ; which readily 
catches fire, flaſhes, and yields a bituminous ſmell. 
There is alſo a factitious jet, made of glaſs, in imitation 
of the mineral jet; being drawn out in long hollow 
threads, which are cut and faſhioned at pleaſure. It i 
much uſed in embroideries, as. alſo in the trimming of 
mourning, and may be made of any colour, though it 18 
uſually black and white, and of late denominated bugs 
See Beads, and Bugles, | 


ing, and the goods are thrown into the ſea, for lightening 
and Wreck. | 


as are made of gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, er 
ſerve for dreſs or curioſity; being ſold by 4 and 
jewellers; but ait is more particularly app ied to precious 
ones and pearls, See Precious tan. 


| ſhould be a judge of their beauties, common blemi * 
and their intrinſic value. He muſt not only know te 
ſtones, but fictitious gems, and the manner of pee 

them; his buſineſs. being to ſet them in 11083, NECKIare®s 
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: toys as are adorned with precious 
cre-pifturess ght my As elegant deſigner, and have a 
_— ention for new patterns, not only to range the 

_—_ ſuch manner as to give luſtre to one another, 
we "Seats trade; for a new faſhion takes as much 
but * ladies in jewels as any thing elle. : 
with Office, or Fewel houſe. An office in London, 
Joon” 15 care of faſhioning and weighing the King's 
_ nd delivering it out by warrants from the Lord 
plate, lr =" When his Majeſty makes any preſent of 
_ they have the charge of providing it, with ſome 
* ſs material. 
_ e are, the maſter of the jewel - office, 
3 ſalary is 450 J. per annum; a yeoman, a groom, 
1a clerk, all in the King's gift. | ; . 
T « are alſo in this office, in the gift of the Lord 
Rene the poet- laureat, at 100]. per annum ſa- 
ary ; the King's hiſtoriographer, at 200 l. per annum; 
vi biſtory-paintery and principal- painter, at 2001. per 
150 n; the painter in enamel, and the ſurveyor and 
8 of the pictures, at 200 l. per annum each. 
The ooldſmith and jewellers are employed by the maſter, 
and are uſu-J!y in his gift. We 
TEWS. A proper name for a people who formerly inha- 
bited Paleſtine, 2nd are now diſperſed over the whole 
world; being thoſe people that were formerly called He- 
brews or Iſraelites 3 who took this name at their return 
from the captivity of Babylon, and have retained it ever 
ſince; it coming from Judah, which was the only tribe 
that made any conſiderable figure at that time among 
The Jo have the reputation of being much {killed in 
frade ; yet their probity and hdelity therein is as greatly 
ſuſpefted : however, it is certain the nations prejudiced 
moſt againſt them, not only admit their living among 
them, but ſome of them even ſeem pleaſed in learning 
from the Jews the ſecrets of trade, and dividing with 
them the profits. | | 1 " 
The Jews are ſo diſſeminated through all the trading parts 
of the world, that they are become the inſtruments by 
which the moſt diſtant nations converſe with one another, 
and by which mankind are knit together in a general cor- 
reſpondence. They are like the pegs and nails in a great 
building; which, though they are but of little value in 
themſelves, are abſolutely neceſſary to keep the whole 
frame together. i i 
Theſe people may be conſidered in three views: 1ft, 
With regard to their number; 2dly, Their diſperſion ; 
and, 3dly, Their adherence to their religion : and after- 
wards it may be neceſſary to ſhew, firſt, by natural rea- 
ſons; and ſecondly, what providential reaſons, may be aſ- 
honed for theſe three remarkable particulars. * 
The Jews are looked upon by many to be as numerous 
at preſent as they were formerly in the land of Canaan. 
This is wonderful, conſidering the dreadful laughter 
made of them under ſome of the Roman Emperors, which 
hiſtorians deſcribe by the death of many hundred thou- 
2 in a war, and the innumerable maſſacres and per- 
ecutions they have undergone in Turky, as well as in 
all Chriſtian * of the works. The rabbins, to ex- 
preſs the havock which has been ſometimes made of them, 
tell us, after their uſual manner of hyperbole, that there 


| were ſuch torrents of holy blood ſhed, as carried rocks of 


100 yards circumference above thręe miles into the ſea. 

Their diſperſion is the ſecond rematkable particular in this 
people. They ſwarm over all the caſt, and are ſettled 
in the remoteſt parts of China ; they are ſpread through 
molt of the nations of Europe and Africa, and many fa- 
milies of them are eftabliſhed in the Welt Indies; not to 
mention whole nations bordering on Preſter- John's coun- 
iry, and ſome diſcovered in the inner parts of America, 


e may give any credit to their own writers. 

eir firm adherence to their religion is no leſs remark- 
able than their numbers and diſperſion, eſpecially conſi- 
ring it as perſecuted. or contemned over. the face of 
f e Suh. Thj is eng . 

onuder the frequent apoſtaſies of theſe people 

when they lived under ba kings in the land of le, | 
and within ſight of their temple, 2 
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If, in the next place, we examine what may be the na- 


tural reaſons for theſe three particulars which we find in 


the Jews, and which are not to be found in any other re- 
ligion or people; in the firſt place, their numbers can be 
attributed to nothing but their conſtant employment, 
their abſtinence, their exemption from wars, and, above 
all, their frequent marriages z for they look upon celi- 
bacy as an accurſed tate, and are generally married be- 
_ twenty, as hoping the Meſſiah may deſcend from 
them, | 

The diſperſion of the Jews into all the nations of the 
earth, is the ſecond particular of that people, though not 


ſo hard to be accounted for. They were always in rebel- 


lions and tumults while they had the temple and holy 
city in view; for which reaſon they have often been 
driven out of their own habitations in the land of pro- 
miſe. They have as often been baniſhed out of moſt 
other places where they have ſettled ; which muſt very 
much diſperſe and ſcatter a people, and oblige them to 
ſeek a livelihood where they can find it. Beſides, the 
whole people is now a race of ſuch merchants as are wan- 
derers by profeſſion, and, at the ſame time, are in moſt, 


if not in all, places incapable of either lands or offices, 


that might engage them to make any part of the world 
their home. | 


This diſperſion would probably have loſt their religion, 
had it not been ſecured by the ſtrength of its conſtitution z 


for they are to live all in a body, and generally within 


the ſame incloſure; to marry among themſelves, and to 
eat no meats that are not killed, or prepared their own 
way. This ſhuts them out from all table-converſation, 
and the moſt agreeable intercourſes of life ; and by con- 
ſequence excludes them from the moſt probable means of 
converſion. 


If, in the laſt place, we conſider what providential rea- 


ſon may be aſſigned for theſe three particulars, we ſhall 


find that their numbers, diſperſion, and adherence to 


their religion, have furniſhed every age, and every nation 


in the world, with the ſtrongeſt arguments for the Chri- 
ſtian faith ; not only as theſe very particulars are foretold 
of them, but as they themſelves are the depoſitaries of 


theſe, and of all the other propheſies, which tend to their 


own confuſion. Their number furniſhes us with a ſuffi- 
cient cloud of witneſſes, that atteſt the truth of the old 
Bible. Their diſperſion ſpreads theſe witneſſes through 
all parts of 'the world. The adherence to their religion 
makes their teſtimony unqueſtionable: Had the whole 
body of Jews been converted to Chriſtianity, we ſhould 


certainly have thought all the prophecies of the Old Teſ- 


tament, that relate to the coming and hiſtory of our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, forged by Chriſtians, and have looked upon 
them with the propheſies of the ſibyls, made many years 
after the events they pretended to foretel. 3 


The two principal eſtabliſhments which the Jews have in 
the ſtates of Chriſtian princes, are at Amſterdam and 


Leghorn. 5 8 Hs 
At Amſterdam they are divided into two different tribes z 
the one of Portugueſe Jews, about 5000 in number ; and 


the other of German Jews, who are not leſs than 1200. 
Both are rich, and interfere in all kinds of commerce, 


particularly in that of the bank ; but the Portugueſe 


Jews are in greater credit, both for exchange and mercan- 
tile affairs, at home and abroad. OR 3 
Among other trades, the Portugueſe Jews of Amſterdam 
have almoſt all that of Barbary in their hands; there be- 
ing ſcarce any of them but what have a ſhare in the 


three or four Dutch ſhips which go there every year; all 


this commerce being carried on between them and the 
| Jews of that coaſt, particularly thoſe of Sallee, Saffia, and 
St. Croix, whoſe principal attention is to purchaſe the 
prizes of the corſairs taken from Chriſtians, to ſell them 
_ afterwards to the Jews of Amſterdam, and perhaps ſome- 
times to the merchants whoſe property theſe goods ori- 
ginally were, by diſguiſing them in an artful manner, 

either mixing others with them, ot packing them up 


otherwiſe,” and with different marks. hm 
The Jews of Leghorn are greatly favoured by the Grand 
Duke; having not only a ſuperb ſynagogue for the ex - 


erciſes of their religion; but Duke Ferdinand, who was 
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IMBARGO. See E mbargo. 


IMP 


the author of their eſtabliſhment, alſo granted them a IMPERIAL... A cit 


peculiar civil and criminal juriſdiction, by which they 
have in themſelves the power of creating magiſtrates, 
and from whom there is no appeal but to the Grand 
Duke himſelf. | 
The Jews of Leghorn are computed to amount to up- 
wards of 10,000 ; and they have ſo great a ſhare in its 
commerce, that their Sabbath is ſomewhat reſpected; no 
perſon appearing upon change of a Saturday, or tranſact- 
ing any buſineſs. | 

If the trade of the merchants of Leghorn to the Levant 
is computed at 100,000 crowns yearly, there are 98,000 


for the Jews, and 2000 only to be divided between the 


French, Italians, Dutch, Engliſh, and Armenians, eſta- 
bliſhed there. 
In England, formerly the Jews, and all their goods, be- 
longed to the chief lord where they lived; and he had 
ſuch abſolute property in them, that he might ſell them; 
for they had not liberty to remove to another lord, with- 
out leave. Mat. Paris tell us, that Henry III. fold the 
Jews to Earl Richard, his brother, for a term of years, 
that uus Rex excoriaverat, comes N. 
They were diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians both living 
and dying; ſor they had proper judges and courts wherein 
their cauſes were tried, and they wore a badge on their 
breaſt over their cloaths in ſhape of a table, and were 
fined if they ſtirred abroad without ſuch badges: they 
were never buried in the country, but brought up to 
London, and interred without the walls. | | 
It is to be obſerved, that the Jews have been expelled 
Spain, Portugal, and Ruſha: they were alſo expelled 
England by King Edward I. and were not permitted to 
return till the uſurpation of Cromwell; and they were 
likewiſe baniſhed in France in 1182 and 1321 ; though 
they were afterwards permitted to return. 
They have alſo lately attempted to be naturalized in Great 
Britain; but their attempt was fruſtrated. See Natura- 
lization. | | 


Jews Harp, or Trump. A mock fort of muſical inftru- 


ment, made of braſs or iron, for children to play with ; 
of which great quantities are made at Birmingham. 
Jews Incenſe. See Frankincenſe, KEE 
IF. One of the French iſlands to the ſouth of Marſeilles, 
on the coaſt of Provence. See French iſlands. 
ILLENOIS Lake lies between 88 and 93 deg. of W. lon. 
and between 41 and 46 deg. of N. lat. ſituated in Canada 
in North America, having a communication with the 
Huron lake on the N. E. by a narrow channel; the 
country contiguous to this lake being called the country 
of the Illenois, now in alliance with the French. 
ILMEN. A lake in the province of Great Novogrod, in 
Ruſſia, in 34 deg. of E. lon. and 58 deg. of N. lat. 
which has a communication with the lake Ladoga, by the 
river Woleoff. 


IMAGERY. All forts of works that repreſent the ſhapes 


of men, or other creatures, whether in tapeſtry, paint- 
ing, or embroidery. 


IMMA. A kind of bole, or red earth, uſed in Perſia by 
dyers and painters; the beſt kind being found in the 
mountain of Chiampa, near Bander Congo. 


IMMUNITY. A privilege, or exemption, from ſome 


office, duty, or impoſition 3 but the word is more par- 


_ ticularly underſtood of the liberties granted to cities and 


communities. See Franchiſe. 3 
IMPASTATION. The mixture of ſeveral materials of 
different colours, and conſiſtencies, baked or bound 

together with ſome cement, and hardened either by the 
air or fire; it being ſometimes a ſort of maſon's work, 

made of ſtucco, or ſtone ground ſmall, and wrought up 
apain in manner of a paſte. | 
IMPERATORUM, or Tmperatorii. A medicinal root, 
ſuppoſed to have the virtues of angelica ; being of two 
ſorts, the one found in mountains, and the other in 


gardens. The former is preferable to the latter, eſpe- 


cially that of the Auvergne mountains in France; which 
ſhould be choſen with full roots, new, hard to break, of 


a brown exterior colour, green within, and of a briſk. 


ſmell, and aromatic taſte, 


IMP 


peed | and port tow "ZIP 
America, ſind 4 $ * 95 nd of Chili, 


« lon, 
8. lat. at the confluence of two rivers, * 83 leg, of 
the Pacific ocean, and 70 miles north cf aldi N 


IMPERIAL. A gold coin, former! 
MPERTA , Y ſtruck in Fl 
weighing 4 dwt. 4 gr. and of th anders 
2 48 of the finencſs of 23 carac. 
IMPERIAL Serge, or Serge Imperial, is 
, at 
French for a kind of ſerge, 3-4ths of ** Try the 
meaſure, and manufactured particularly in th I Paris 
Languedoc: they are alſo called ſempiternals » ower 
tuanas; which are chiefly deſigned for Italy an nd Perpe. 


IMPLEMENTS, is a term uſed for all +; 7 Spain, 
for a trade, or den ont Md 8 _ necellary 
IMPORTATION. The brin 


ing hon 
Tos ſeas. | | Sing nome goods from be. 


t has been obſerved, that commercial ſtates, on the 
portation of goods from other countries, lay y _ 
duties to diſcourage their coming in, and ru ry high 
that falſe maxim of reducing them, becauſe the ka 
be paid by their own ſubjects; and, on the 1 Rh 9 
the duties on the exportation of their own goods 1 and, 
low, often none at all, notwithſtanding they be 1 
paid by foreigners, in order to facilitate the expe "A 
of them ; having always this point in view, dr COR 
as the commodities exported exceed thoſe lads 7 
much more money will come into the kingdom, 0 
be detained there; and, from the contrary e 
ces, the miſery, depopulation, and ruin of the ſtate vl 
neeeſſarily proceed. a= 
It is ſuppoſed that the goods imported into Great Br: 
tain, one year with another, amount to about five mil 
lions ſterling ; but great quantities of theſe are re- ex· 
ported, which may reduce the home conſumption 
four millions. 6GVVVVC V r 
It is the great intereſt of Great Britain to advance it 
manufactures; but this cannot be more effeQually done 
than by freeing them from the cuſtoms of importation 
and exportation, as alſo from exciſes. By diſcharging al 
cuſtoms payable on manufactures at their exportation, it 
would encourage the merchants to ſend them abroad; 
and, by leſſening the duties on the importation of 
many of them, it would enable the manufacturers to af. 
ford them cheaper at home. But it is ftrange, that a 
nation whoſe intereſt it is to outdo all others, by un- 
derſelling them in foreign markets, ſhould load either 
with taxes DE A: | 
A judicious author, ſpeaking of logwood, fays it paid 
51. per ton cuſtom when imported into Great Britain, 
and drew back 3 l. 15s. when ſhipped out again; by 
which means the dyers in Holland uſed it ſo much 
cheaper than thoſe of Great Britain : therefore, if it 
was imported cuſtom free, and paid x1. 5 8. per ton at 
its exportation, the Dutch dyers would uſe it ſo much 

dearer than thoſe of Great Britain, © 

It is proper for a country to diſcourage the importation 
of commodities already manufactured, ſuch as wrought 
ſilks, callicoes, brandy, glaſs, and other commodities, 
unleſs purchaſed by its own manufactures or product; be- 

| cauſe they ſhould encourage the materials whereof they 
are made, to be wrought up at home; by which means 
more ſhips would be freighted, and more ſailors employed; 
beſides the great advantage to the nation in the balance of 
its trade, which muſt be returned in bullion, as thoſe colt 
leſs abroad than the other; which will enable a count!) 
to afford a greater conſumption of foreign commodities to | 
_ pleaſe the palate, ſuch as wine and fruit, which fl 
ſhips, and are fit ſubjects for trade, when they are pur 
chaſed by home product and manufactures; for the profit } 
of the trade will enable the nation to beat the expenc 
See Exportation, Gods, and Ballance of trade. | 
IMPOSITION, A tax, or duty, laid upon goods, pe 
ſons, or lands, by the legiſlative power, or people of 
*- mation. See Did, 7 on. 
IMPOS T, in law, properly denotes the tribute, ar * 
appointed dy a ſovereign, to be paid for ſuch 3 
diſe, as is brought into any haven in bis domimons bb 
foreign nations: Which is diſtinguiſhed from cuſtom ; 4 


cauſe the latter more properly 11 12 3. the duties the 


IND 


a | ipped off or exported ; but they are 
| beet e eee together. See Cuftom, and 
Duty. ro mark ſtam , or print, the ſhapes, repre- 
pie ng of — thing upon another. | 
ſenta ESSION is frequently uſed in ſpeaking of the edition 
muy book, os of the number of times it has been printed. 
of 5 however, differs from edition; the former, 
19 ſpeaking, takes in no more than what belongs 
os late letter, paper, margin, and page, dil- 
or es of words, lines, and the diſpoſition of every thing 
yer: may have a good or bad effect on the eye: the lat - 
is belides all this, takes in the care of the editor, who 
reviſe the copy, corrected or augmented it; adding 


notes, tables, and other like things, which he judged 


might 
and correct. 


'LLING, or E namelling. See E namelling. 
AENA ION, in chemiſtry, the refining of gold, by 
means of ſilver and aqua fortis ; which is the ſame with 

whit is otherwiſe called departing. See Depart. 


INCENSE. An aromatic, odoriferous reſin, otherwiſe 


kincenſe. See Frankincenſe, _ 
a 1 Engliſh meaſure, the twelfth part of a foot, 
containing the ſpace of three barley corns in length. See 
ire, and Foot. | . BE 
HF Crekes, A manner of ſelling goods among mer- 
chants; notice being uſually given upon the exchange in 
writing, and elſewhere, when the ſale is to begin; againſt 
which time the goods are divided into ſeveral parcels called 
lots, and papers printed of the quantity of each, with 
the conditions of ſale 3 as, that none ſhould bid leſs than 
a certain ſum more than another has bid before. During 
the time of bidding, a ſmall piece, of about an inch, of 
wax-candle, is burning; and the laſt bidder, when the 
candle goes out, has the lot or parcel expoſed to ſale. See 
Auction | : pb 
INCHASING. See Enchaſing. pI 
INCLE. A ſort of tape uſed by women to tie their coats 
and aprons. See Tape. ES... 3 ; 
INDEMNITY. An act by which one promiſes to gua- 
rantee, or ſave harmleſs, ſome other perſon from any loſs 


or damage that might accrue to him on any particular 


account, | 5 8 | 
INDEX, is a term among traders and book-keepers, for a 


book conſiſting of a certain number of leaves; which is 


kept in an alphabetical order, and uſed for finding readily, 


in the ledger, the folio of the debit and credit of the 
perſons with whom there is an accompt opened; though 


the index is alſo called the alphabet, table, or repertory. 
INDIA, or the Eaſt Indies. A great tract of Aſia, con- 
taining all thoſe countries extending from Perſia on the 
weſt, to China on the eaſt; being India Proper, or India 
on this ſide the Ganges, and India beyond the Ganges; 
the former comprehending the empire of Indoſtan, or 
the Mogul's country; and the latter including the king- 
doms of Aracan, Pegu, Malacca, Siam, Cambodia, 
Cochinchina, and Tonquin ; as alſo the ſtates of Acham 
and Boutanc ng. RR" "Pe 
This vaſt region of Aſia is called the Eaſt Indies, becauſe 
it is advanced ſo towards the eaſt; which diſtinguiſhes it 
from a part of America, whoſe ſituation to the welt has 


occaſioned it to be called the Weſt Indies, on. a pre- 


ſumption that they extended, and even joined to the Eaſt 
Indies, though diſtant from them in reality half the, cir- 
cumference of the glove. . 
1. India Proper, or Indoſtan, is ſituated between 66 and 
92 deg, of E, lon, and between 7 and 40 deg. of N. lat. 
being bounded by Uſbec Tartary, and Thibet, on the 
north; by another part of Thibet, the kingdoms of Aſem, 
Ava, and Pegu, on the eaſt; the bay of Bengal, and the 
Indian ocean, on the ſouth; and the ſame ocean, 
and Perſia, on the welt; being about "2000 miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and 1 500 miles in breadth 
irom eaſt to weſt where broadeſt, though the ſouthern 
bart of the peninſula is not 300 miles broad; and all the 
Cuntries within theſe limits are ſubject or tributary to the 
Great Mogul. It is ſuppoſed to be called Indoſtan, from 
the river Indus, on its weſtern frontiers. It js alſo called 
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Mogulſtan, from the imperial family now upon the throne, 
who derive their pedigree from FTamerlane, a Mogul, or 
Mogul Tartar: but it was the Emperor Aurengzebe, 


who made a conqueſt of Golconda, Viſiapour, and all the 


ſouthern kingdoms of India, about the year 1685. How - 
ever, there are ſome Rajas, or Indian ſovereigns, on the 
coaſt of Malabar, and ſome others in the very heart of 
India, independent princes, inhabiting the ' mountainous 
and inacceſſible parts of he country: but Kouli Kan took 
the preſent Mogul priſoner, obtained an immenſe booty, 
and obliged him to yield-up the weſtern provinces to Per- 
ſia, before he granted him his liberty. 


The northern part of India is temperate, and the winds 


variable, as in other countries without the tropics ; but 
towards the ſouth the country is ſubject to exceſſive heats ; 
and the winds are periodical, returning to certain points at 
ſtated times, as in moſt countries within the tropics. 

The monſoons, out at ſea, blow fix. months one way, 
and fix another, namely, from April to October, or 
thereabout, they blow from the S. W. and from Octo- 
ber to April from the N. E. not exactly from thoſe 


points, but varying ſometimes a point or two on either 


fide. At the breaking up of either of theſe monſoons, 
a little before they ſhift, there are uſually prodigious ſtorms 
of wind. The ſhifting of the monſoons, and conſequently 


"this ſtormy weather, does not come exactly at the ſame 


time every year, but ſometimes a fortnight or three weeks 
ſooner, and at others a fortnight or three weeks later 


than the uſual time; which frequently occaſions the loſs 
of ſhipping 3 for the merchants, for the ſake of a 


trifling gain, will remain upon the coaſt, .in hopes that 
the ftorm will keep off a little longer, till the winds grow 
too ſtrong for them, and they find it impoſſible to bear 
up againſt it. There are very few harbours on the coaſt 
of India; and therefore commanders who have any fore- 


- fight, get as far from the coaſts as they can at the time 
theſe ſtorms are expeted, - © 


But beſides the winds called monſoons, there are land and 
ſea breezes, which ſhift once in twelve hours, when the 
monſoons are not violent, for then the breezes give place 


to the hurricane. Theſe land and ſea breezes are of great 
uſe to the ſhipping, to carry them one way or the other 


along the coaſt ; and the people on ſhore are very ſenſible 
of the effects of them too, for the land winds are hot, and 


the ſea breezes cool and refreſhing ; and without the lat- 
ter the ſouthern part of India would be intolerable in the 


heat of ſummer. But, as Providence is pleaſed to order 
it, the land winds blow but from midnight till noon, nor do 
they begin to be very troubleſome till nine in the morning. 
Rains begin to fall in June, and their uſual continuance 
is about four months, from the latter end of June to the 


end of October. All the reſt of the year is exempt from 


ſtorms and hurricanes, and there are only ſuch moderate 


breezes as the heat of the climate requires. Thus it 
may be ſaid, that nine parts in ten of the continent of 


India are as healthful as any part of the world, and as 


agreeable to European conſtitutions after their illneſs is 


over, which they generally contract the firſt month they 


arrive there; this diſorder. proceeding as much from the 
alteration of their diet, and a different regimen, as from 
any other cauſmem 8 (4 


The principal rivers of India are, the Ganges, the In- 


dus, Jemma, Guenga, Chriſtena, Tapte, Paddar, Chaqul, 
and Negapatan. Beſides theſe, there are almoſt innumer- 
able rivers, or rather torrents after the rains. Many of 
them at that time equal the Thames, and yet generally 
dry up before the rains fall again. As for the currents 


near theſe coaſts, they ſit and change as the monſoon 


does. It is very difficult going on ſhore in India, for 
the ſurf of the ſea runs ſo high, and breaks fo far from 
the land, particularly at Fort St. George, on the Coro- 
mandel coaſt, that no European boat ever attempts the 
ſhore; but the natives come off in their muſſogla's, a 
boat almoſt as deep as a man is high, the planks whereof 
are not much more than half an inch thick, and ſcwed 
together withjcocoa-nut cordage. Theſe, if they ſtrike, as 
they muſt three times at leaſt before they get on ſhore, 
- "yield; and are as pliant almoſt as paſteboard; beſides, be- 
ing exceeding light When on ground, the ſurf gentlyy 
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heaves them forward, and when they ſtrike again, another 
ſurf ſucceeds the former, till at length they are gently 
heaved aſhore upon the beach. | 

The Mogul's dominions produce all the neceſſaries, and 
many luxuries of life. The blacks inhabit the ſouthern 
part of India; the complexion of thoſe in the northern 
provinces is either white, or an olive; theſe are the go- 
verning part of the nation, and of the Mahometan reli- 
gion; the reſt being Pagans. N 

The Mogul's annual revenue is computed to amount to 
between 40 and 50 millions ſterling, if the viceroys were 
honeſt and faithful, ariſing by the produce of the ſoil, 
of which he is proprietor as well as ſovereign, every 
one being obliged to pay ſuch a rent as is required by 
his commiſſaries ; by duties and cuſtoms on merchandiſe 
and labour, every thing being taxed among the working 
people ; and great ſums frequently extorted from the prin- 
cipal merchants of the country ; by forfeitures and eſcheats, 
being heir to all his great officers ; by preſents, which are 
extracted from all his governors ; and laſtly, by the pro- 
duce of the diamond mines of Golconda, His country is 
exceeding populous; and the people are very good 
manufacturers, particularly of filk, and fine cotton 
cloths : there are alſo many merchants all over the 
country, who ſupply Europeans with Indian goods ; and 
their Banians are very remarkable for their knowledge in 
trade. | 

The Europeans had very little trade to the Eaſt Indies 
before the year 1498, when the Portugueſe diſcoyered 


the way thither by ſea, round the Cape of Good Hope: 
after which the Engliſh, Dutch, French, Swedes, and 
Danes, eſtabliſhed factories on the coaſts and iſlands of 


India ; where they have catried on a conſiderable trade, 
and are now in poſſeſſion of many ſettlements in diffe- 
rent parts of the country. 

ommerce of Indoftan, or the empire of the Great Mogul, 
The commerce which Europeans carry.on to the Mo- 
oul's territories, conſiſts principally in gold and filver 
coin, or bullion, which they bring there in great abun- 
dance, and which never returns; being converted at 
Agra into goldſmiths work, or being drawn and ſpun 
for their manufaQtures of gold and ſilver cloths and bro- 


cades. Great quantities of woollen cloths, tin, and 
other goods, are alſo brought there by the Europeans; 
who likewiſe ſupply India with ſpice, leather, elephants, 


and ſome other things which the Dutch bring from Ja- 


pan, China, the Moluccas, and Ceylon. 2D 
But Europeans import from India the manufaQtures or 


produce of the country ; ſuch as chints, calicoes, muſlins, 
filk, pepper, diamonds, and ſaltpetre. | 
India is divided into - ſeveral provinces ; but the principal 


trading places are upon the coaſts, which are diſtinguiſhed 


by different names; as the coaſt of Guzarat, the Indian 


_ coaſt, the coaſt of Malabar, the Pearl coaſt, the coaſt of 
Coromandel, and Bengal or the Bay. | 


The coaſt of Guzarat, 


The kingdom of Guzarat, or Cambaia, is almoſt wholly 
maritime, forming a peninſula, advancing between the 


gulphs of the Indus and Cambaia, being upwards of 120 


leagues along the coaſt. 


It is in this extent that Cambaia and Surat are ſituated, the 


former in 72 deg. of E. lon. and the latter in 72 deg. 20 
min. They are two of the moſt famous towns, parti- 


cularly the latter, of India, both for the trade carried on 


there by the European nations, and for that carried on by 


the merchants of the country with Java and Sumatra, in 


the Indian ocean; Aden, Mocha, and Mecca, upon the 


Red ſea; and Bander Abaſſi, or Gombron, in the Per- 
ſian gulph ; where, though very indifferent mariners, 
and with ſhips very unfafely built, they ſend yearly very 
great cargoes of the merchandiſe of their country, or 
ſuch as they purchaſe from ſtrangers. 


'T heſe merchandiſes are cotton cloths, carpets, tapeſtry, | 


rock-cryſtal, precious ſtones ; woods for dying, perfumes, 


and other uſes ; indigo, camphor, tobaceo, ſulphur, 'ga- 
langa, ſpikenard, ultramarine, aſſa fœtida, borax, ſcam- 
mony, - benjoin, pepper, cummin, ginger, mirobalans, 


ſilk ſtuffs of their on manufactures, wheat, ſalt, oil, 


the trade is now open to all the European and Ea 


a conſiderable trade is alſo carried on at Ca 


Amadabat is the capital city of Guzarat, 


ſending yearly great caravans to Agra, 


gold and ſilver, but not ſo beautiful as thoſe of 


IN D 


Their returns from Aden are gold ayd {i 


ambergreaſe, meiſſeit W. er ſpecie, coral, 
opium of che 7 90 1 drug ſor lying, and the beſt 
F _ Perks they bring brocades, filks, | 

pearis, dry fruits, and particularly roſe-wat . 

love extremely, and which they 1 ſoar 2 the 
parts of the Indies. * * into ſeveral 


The Portugueſe, fora conſiderable time | 
commerce of the kingdom of "TR" Pk Jap the 
made themſelves maſters by their forts at Daman ou 


and Goa; but their power is no longer dreaded - Ar 


nations, who ſend yearly their ſhips to Surat, — 
e 


the principal commerce of Guzarat is tranſacted; though 
mbaia, Bort. 


velvets, camblet 


ſchia, Boodera, and Sirches. 


. little inferi 
Agra, being ſituated in 72 deg. of E. "SUB! "4 


40 min, of N. lat. upon a ſmall river, which empties it 


elf into the Indus, It is 240 miles N. of Surat, ang 40 


N. E. of Cambaia; having a very flouriſhing commerce 
» 


| and tranſport; 
to Surat, Cambaia, and Boritſchia, its manufacture af 


ſeveral other commodities, either the productions of the 
cons 7 the Ada of its caravans. 

About 25 large villages, and upwards of 3000 ſmall ane. 
are computed to be in the ma of 8 i 
almoſt all the inhabitants are employed in manufacture 
of all forts of ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, brocades, cloths of 
damaſks, ſattins, taffeties, and velvets of all N 
alſo carpets, whoſe ground work is either of gold, 9 
ſilk, or wool. Os hy 
The beſt part of theſe manufactures are deſtined for Sy. 
rat; the Banians, who have almoſt the whole trade of 


that city in their hands, and who act there as brokers to 


European merchants, having their factors on the 


who buy up theſe commodities as ſoon as manufactured. 


The productions of the country are indigo, cultivated 


and prepared in abundance in the diſtrict of this capital, 


particularly at Sirches, a ſmall town, but in great reputa- 


tion for the perfect culture, and good preparation of this 


drug; ſugar-candy, powder ſugar, all forts of confectz, 
cummin, honey, lacca, opium, borax, dry and confeded 
ginger, mirabolans, ſaltpetre, ſal armoniac, ambergreaſe, 


muſk, and diamonds ; but the three laſt are brought there 


from abroad, and ſold again to foreign merchants. 
All the merchandiſes brought from Amadabat, and all 
thoſe which enter there by the returns 'of the caravans, 


' Pay no cuſtomhouſe duty, except a kind of preſent to the 


r which does not exceed 6 d. ſterling for a camel: 
oad. M a 

Gun - powder, lead, and ſaltpetre, are the only contraband 
goods prohibited there for exportation; but a permiſſion 


for taking them away may be eaſily obtained. 


The meidan, or market- place, of Amadabat, is one of 
the largeſt and moſt agreeable in all the Indies, being 


| bordered on both ſides with two rows of palm- trees and 


tamarins, intermixed with orange and citron- trees, un- 
der which the merchants keep their ſhops, and fell thar 
goods, 2k . 

The Banians, who are generally bankers, trade greathy 
in money; there being no towns any way conſiderable 
in the Mogul's territories, and the other part of the [n- 


dies, but what they can make remittances to; which is 


very commodious for merchants, upon account of the 
danger in travelling through all parts of Indoſtan, unleſs 
in a caravan; as alſo upon account of the Malabar pirates, 
commonly called Angria's men, who ſcour all the Ind 
ſeas, like the corſairs of Barbary in the Mediterranesn- 

The Engliſh and Dutch uſually take caravans from Furt 
for Amadabat, and afterwards thoſe of Amadabat for 
Agra, when they bave any buſineſs in that capital, They 
have alſo factots at Amadabat, where they dye their 


cloths, and refine their ſaltpetre, It is likewiſe from thi 


city that all the blye cloths come which are ſent into Per- 


; | 3 5 ; ; ii 8 Me- 
ſia, Arabia, - Abyſlinia, the Red. ſea, the coalt of 
linda, Mofambigue, Madagaſcar, Java, Sumi, Mr 


caſſar, and the Moluccas. Pie, 


| [hs tchia. 
We, duke 36 miles to the north of Surat, upon a 


er which empties itſelf into the ſea by two mouths, 
4 miles below the town. my 6 
cloths are manufactured there, as alſo in 80 vil- 
| ITY its diſtrict; being reckoned among the fineſt and 
* beautiful kinds made in the Indies. | | 
T he factories which the Engliſh and Dutch have there 
very antient, and the firſt eſtabliſhed by theſe two 
WM s on this coaſt. The greater part of the inhabitants 
W Rania and conſequently almoſt all merchants. 
ws ar, is almoſt in the midſt of the kingdom of Guza- 
n 25 I has a manufactory of cotton cloths. 
. is famous {or its manufactures of ſilks, cottons, tul- 
E zllegias, and ſome other ſtuffs; it being from 
58 chat the Banians bring the greater part of thoſe 
which are purchaſed by the Europeans. 
Cambaia, or Cambay. The commerce of this city is very 
conſiderable; being not inferior to any, except Surat, 
over which it had the ſuperiority before the decay of Goa, 
and the ruin of the Portugueſe. _ % | 
It is ſituated at the mouth of the river Carari, in 23 deg, 


zo min. of N. lat. at the bottom of the gulph to which 


it gives its dame, 48 miles from Boritſchia. 

count of its proximity to Surat, where their principal 
5 

The — of the country, particularly the Banians, 
who almoſt al! devote themſelves to trade, are more 
ſubtle and ſkilful there than in any other part of the eaſt; 
but alſo greater cheats, eſpecially in precious ſtones, of 
which they have a very perfect knowledge. 
The commerce of the Banians of Cambaia is uſually to 
Diu, Goa, Cochin, Achem, Batavia, Bantam, the coaſt 
of Coromandel, that of Bengal, Perſia, and the Red ſea, 


with Dutch pilots, which they hire at a dear rate from 
the company, thoſe of the country being little experienced 
in maritime affairs. 5 

Though the exportation of their merchandiſe to all theſe 
places is a conſiderable object of their trade, it is nothing 
in compariſon to that carried on with ſtrangers, who ar- 
rive every year at Cambaia; there being ſcarce a nation 


in the Indies, whoſe merchants and ſhips are not ſeen 
there; as alſo from Moſambique, Melinda, Arabia, and the 


Perſian gulph; beſides Europeans, who ſend there ſeveral 
ſhips more uſually laden with rials, rixdollars, ducats, 
and ſequins, than merchandiſe; gold and ſilver being, as 
has been already obſerved, the beſt cargo for this coaſt, 
except ſpice, which the inhabitants of Cambaia, as well 


as the reſt of the kingdom of Guzarat, cannot well do 
without, . 2 2 


The principal merchandiſes brought from Cambaia, are 


very fine cotton cloths, and perfectly well manufactured, 


romandel and Bengal, canvas for fails and ſacks, ſeveral 
forts of ſilk ſtuffs, ſcarfs for covering the head and face 
of women, carpets, gold cloths, bed-coverings of filk or 


rax, cummin, pinger, rhubarb, mirabolans, ſeveral other 
excellent drugs, ſugar, oil, and butter ; without reckon- 
ing ſeveral forts of precious ſtones, either found in Gu- 


Cambaia, drive on à very opulent trade ; and wherein 
zalopeans may alſo make conſiderable profits, if they are 
Judges, and upon their guard againſt the artful contri- 
vances of Indian jewellers. 6 3 8 

At Cambaia are alſo made ſeveral excellent works of 
. not inferior in any reſpect to thoſe of Europe, ei- 
wel in the beauty of the ſtone, or the perfection of the 


work. 


. - beſt part of the merchandiſes, of which Europeans 
. N e the greateſt purchaſe, are not ſuch as they make 


. eturns with into Europe; but they carry them to 


— — ſuch as all ſorts of corn and frufts; of which the 


utch, among others buy 4 % lM 1 
and in which they gain co N Ab ene en deres, 

| 1 they gain conſiderably, by bringing them t 
the places where they are wits.” n 


The Engliſh and Dutch have factories there, upon ac- 


where they ſend their own ſhips ; but the greater part 


which are not leſs eſteemed than thoſe of the coaſt of Co- 
cotton, ſeveral houſhold-utenfils, indigo, faltpetre, bo- 


Zalat, or brought from other parts; wherein the Banians, 
who keep their ſhops in'one of the three great bazars of 


merent parts of the Indies, and exchange them for a 


IND 


A large town of the kingdom of Surat, is ſituated on the river Tapte, 10 miles E. of the In- 


dian ſea, 160 miles N. of Bombay, and as many S. of the 
city of Cambaia ; being about three miles in circumference, 
but very populous, and vaſtly rich. The Engliſh, Dutch, 
and French, have their factories here, and trade very 
largely ; but the Moors, Armenians, Banians, Arabs, 
and Jews, are much greater merchants. The Engliſh 
preſident lives in the ſtate of a prince, being uſually go- 


vernor of Bombay, and of all the Engliſh ſettlements 


upon the weſt coaſt of India; having almoſt as much 
reſpect paid him as the Indian governor of Surat. He 
has -his coaches, palanquins, and led horſes, richly equip- 
ped ; and, when he goes abroad, has his guards, with a 
numerous retinue; the Europeans finding it neceſſary for 
their officers and ſervants to make a grand appearance 
among the eaſtern people. | 

Souali, ſeven or eight leagues from the mouth of the 
Tapte, is hs, tg the port of Surat; the river not being 
navigable up to the town for ſhips of burden; which ob- 
liges merchants to unload at this place, and to fend their 
merchandiſe to Surat, either in barges up the river, or by 
land in waggons drawn by oxen. 

The Portugueſe took and ruined Surat in 1520; but as it 
was already famous enough for its trade, it became more 
conſiderable by its ruin ; all the Indian nations, who were 
accuſtomed to trade there, having united to re-eſtabliſh 
it; but it was not till near a century after that it became 
a general ſtaple for European and Eaſtern merchandiſe 
being enriched by a kind of compenſation for the damage 
done to it by the Portugueſe, when the Dutch appearing 


in the Indian ocean, had deprived them of almoſt all theic 


places, and entirely ruined their trade. TI | 
Since that time the Mogul has had ſuch a jealous and 


watchful eye over the preſervation of this important place, 


whoſe cuſtomhouſes bring into him ſome millions of ru- 


pees annually, that he-ſuffers no foreign ſhips to continue 
in the river. | 


The Engliſh eſtabliſhed a factory there in 1609, the 


Dutch in 1616, and the French in 1665. 8 

The principal commerce of the Europeans at Surat paſſes 
thro' the hands of the Banians, who are almoſt all exceed- 
ing rich; and what makes them preferred to Mahometan 


merchants in matters of brokerage is, that all the work- 


men with whom they correſpond, . are idolaters, who 
would not treat with the ſame confidence with brokers 
not of their own ſet, | ; 

The European companies have uſually a principal broker, 


who has ſeveral others under him; it being this broker, 


who, with the chiefs of the factories, and their council, 
decide all matters, both with regard to the ſale and pur- 
chaſe of merchandiſe, _ | | | 

It is of the laſt importance, that this firſt broker is an ho- 
neſt and expert merchant ; all the ſucceſs of this commerce 
depending on theſe two qualities. gt 
The merchandiſes purchaſed at Surat by the intervention of 


_ © theſe brokers, are of ſeveral ſorts, and are ſold in diffe- 


rent places. 5 | 
Thoſe proper to be ſent into Europe are ſpun and wool 
cotton; plain, white, and dyed cotton cloths ; ſeveral 


ſilk ſtuffs plain or ſtriped of gold or filver ; woollen or ſilk 


carpets, others of ſilk worked with gold or filver ; cot- 
ton cloths, painted or printed; raw filks, indigo of three 
ſorts, aloes, Sapan wood, coffee, Maldivee ſhells for. the 
Guinea trade, - incenſe, ſaltpetre, borax, lacca, wax, 


myrrh, terrame-rita, red bole, muſk, bezoar, and ſome- 
times grey amber, pearls, diamonds, and ſome other leſs _ 


- 


recious ſtones. © ETON | * 
or Bander-Abaffi, and Boſſora in the Perſian gulph, white, 
coarſe, and fine cottons, with a few dyed blue and black. 


The merchandiſes of Surat for the commerce of Mocha, 
and the coaſts of the Red ſea and Arabia Felix, are coarſe 


white, blue, and black cotton cloths. 


For Sumatra, Java, and Macaſſar, blue and black cot- 
tons, but much more of the fine than of the coatſe ſort. 
For the Philippines, all ſorts of coarſe and fine white and 
q dyed colts hefd | | . b = -- „ 

_Laffly, opium for N of Malabar, and for the other 
parts of the Indies, 


es Carpets and {ilk tuff 

whence pepper is brought; no commo- 

dity being better than opium for the exchange of this . 
, | | Iwo 


i”, 
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Two ſhips depart every year from Surat, for the conve- 
niency of the Mahometans, who go upon a pilgrimage 
to Mecca ; but uſually they are as much laden with mer- 


chandiſe upon account of the Mogul, as upon that of the 
pilgrims; and their returns are fo rich, that they make 


a part of the European trade for the merchandiſe of 
Arabia Felix. 


The Turks of Aden and Mocha ſend likewiſe every year 


a ſhip to Surat, whoſe cargo belongs to the Grand 


Signior. 


The duties of importation and exportation paid by Euro- 
pean merchants at Surat, are pretty moderate, amounting 
to only 2 per cent. though the natives of the country pay 
32 per cent. 

It has been obſerved, in ſpeaking of the commerce of 
Amadabat, that the Banians there tranſact a great deal of 


buſineſs by bills of exchange, and remittances to ſeveral 


parts of the eaſt; and here it will not be amiſs to add the ex- 


- change in the Mogul's territories; where, as in Europe, 


it is higher or lower, according to certain circumſtances. 


The exchange from Lahor to Surat is from 7 to 74 per 
cent. ; 


From Agra, from 4 to 5. 


From Amadabat, from 1 to 12. 


From Bengal, Patna, Caſſumbaſar, and Huegly, from 


8 to 9. 


From Golconda, and the neighbouring places, from 5 


to 6. | | | 
And from Goa, 4 per cent. 


Agra, the capital of the Mogul's empire, is ſituated in 79 


deg. of E. lon. and 26 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. upon the 
river Jemma, which falls into the Ganges. It is a large, 
beautiful, and populous city, where the Mogul frequently 


reſides; being 20 miles in circumference, and 300 N. E. 


parts, uſually conſiſting of 4 or 500 camels, which the 


of Surat. | 

'The number of its meidans, where are held public mar- 
kets for all ſorts of commodities ; of its covered bazars, 
where the merchants and artiſans have their ſhops and 
quarters; and of its caravanſeras, which are upwards of 
80, are ſufficient to ſhew its vaſt extent and commerce, 
which is promoted as well by ſtrangers as the inhabitants. 
This commerce is kept on footing there by ſeveral cara- 
vans, which depart from Amadabat, Surat, and other 


Engliſh, Dutch, French, Moors, Turks,. Arabs, Per- 


ſians, and other nations trading to Surat, uſe for tranſ- 


porting their merchandiſe into this capital, and for bring- 
ing ſeveral others proper for their trade. 

Beſides the indigo of Agra, which is the beſt in the world, 
ſeveral ſilk ſtuffs and cottons are brought from thence. 


It is there alſo that all the merchandiſes of Boutan and | 


Tartary are brought; and many merchants come hither 


from the interior parts of Indoſtan. | 
The expence of the merchandiſe brought from Agra to 


Surat is from 15 to 20 per cent. including the remittan- 
ces of bills of exchange at 5 per cent. package, carriages, 


and the duties of the roads, purſuant to their different 


qualities. 


It ſhould be alſo obſerved in general, that confiſcation does 
not take place in the Mogul's territories for the fraudulent 


entrance, or going out of merchandiſe ; but, upon diſco- 


5 


very, a double duty is paid. | 
aman, Baciaim, Diu, and Chaoul, are alſo four maritime 
places of the kingdom of Guzarat, but all belonging, to 


the Portugueſs, They had alſo Bombay, between Da- 


man and Chaoul; but they ceded it to the Engliſh in 


1662, in favour of the marriage between Catharine In- 
fanta of Portugal, and Charles II. King of England. 


Daman is ſituated in 72 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 20 


deg. of N. lat. upon the gulph of Cambaia, between Surat 


and Baciaim, from which it is equally diſtant, having the 


latter about 75 miles to the ſouth, and the former about 


* 


Diu, and 240 from Goa. F 
The ſituation of this town, and the goodneſs of its fort, 


the ſame diſtance to the north, being about 120 miles from 


with a pretty conſiderable commerce, make it at preſent - 


eſteemed by the Portugueſe more than any other place 


remaining to them in the Indies ; yet the trade of Ba- 


Fi | „„ ini 0 
the harbour, being capable, it is fag, of containing 100 


IND 


inferior to it ; but t 


0 


with Diu is much deca : th pla 
| decayed, ſince the Eng! wy 
other European nations, raiſe) the 9 Yn, and 
The Banians are thofe who farm the cuſtomh urat, 
Daman, and of the greater part of t oules of 


55 the other t 
maining to the Portugueſe ; the duti er towns re- 


es of entry beine a 
at Daman upon the footing of 10 per — deing Paid 


Diu, is a little iſland, with a town of th 
ing in 6g deg. of E. lon. and 21 deg, : 1 70 ly 
200 miles W, of Surat. It has the reputation of b * 
impregnable; having always been the ſtrongeſt pl a 
che Portugueſe in the Eaſt Indies. It was here . ta 
formerly kept their armadas : the Mooriſh hi 8 
alſo viſited here, and took paſſports for the Gar * 
their commeice; ſo that there was not a i 4 
whence the King of Portugal had a greater reye I 
cuſtomhouſe duties and paſſports. N 


Tavernier, in his obſervation on the Indian =" 
this town the moſt proper of any for the — 
bliſhment of a commercial company, both for the Fife of 
its port, and the goodneſs of its waters, which are mini 
better than thoſe of Soualy and Surat, as likewiſe on 5 
count of the extraordinary quantity of all ſorts of refreſh. 
ments; or laſtly, by its proximity to Surat, where a . 
ſon may go in four or five days by land, by croſſing the 
gulph, or at moſt in ſeven, by making the entire pal. 


age. 

Chaoul, or Chaul. The Portugueſe, on their firſt arriva, 

and in the beginning of their conqueſts, took this town 
from the King of Decan, | 

Its commerce, which is very conſiderable, but much le 


than formerly, is particularly famous for filk and filk ma. 
nufactures, with which it furniſhes Goa, and a great part 
of the Indies. "30 : | 


1 Several Chineſe ſhips come there with their merchandiſe; 


and, in exchange, take ſpice, which they have pretty 

cheap. Their other manufactures are all ſorts of var- 

niſh, and divers lacquered works of all colours, bordering 
much upon the perfection of thoſe of China. 

A great number of horſes, oxen, and cows, with all ſorts 
of fruits and productions of the earth, except railing 
walnuts, and cheſnuts, are alſo found there. 

The Indian coaſt, and coaſt of Malabar, extends from the 
frontiers of Guzarat to Cape Comorin ; being about 540 
miles on the-coaft. hs. | 
The Portugueſe, for a conſiderable time, were maſters of | 
all this coaſt; by which they began their diſcoveries and } 

congqueſts in the Eaſt Indies, Calicut being the firſt town 

where they put in, and Canonor the place where they | 
erected their firſt fort: but they were diſpoſſeſſed of al 

their ſettlements on this coaſt by the Dutch, except Goa, 
and a few other places of no conſequence. 

Decan is the firſt kingdom of this coaſt aſter that of Gua: 
rat, and was for a conſiderable time a province of the | 

Mogul's empire; but now it is only tributary, | 
Its maritime towns are Geytapour, Rajapour, Carapatat, 
Dabul, and Sifardan ; whoſe commerce conſiſts in lilk 

ſtuffs and cotton cloths ; which are ſent to Surat by {ca 

or by land as far as the coaſt of Coromandel. | 

Rajapour, or Dunder Rajapaur, is a ton ſituated about 50 | 

miles from Goa, being in the lands of Sevagy, the {a 

mous rebel, who ſo long kept all the forces oſ the Mogul, 

and the King of Viſapour, in employment. The Eng- | 
liſh had formerly a factor here, but were expelled by the | 

Indians. The French company eſtabliſhed itſelf there 

in 1669, where it has .a handſome factory, and my 

agreeable e Its commerce conſiſts in ſatpeue 

cotton cloths, and peppf e. 

ombay, or "rather Ranke fort and iſland, lie 20 0 

miles to the northward of Rajapour, in 7a deg; 2 nu 

of E. lon. and 18 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. being 130 2 

8. of Surat, and 20 N. of Goa. The Portugueſe 5 

poſſeſſed themſelves. of it, ſoon after their 2 bh + 
dia, gave it the name of Boonbays: from the g | 


; — | RY ; 4 6 tranf- 
veſſels. The King of Portugal, in the year 1063, un 
ferred the property of it to King Charles II. on 7 — 
riage with the Princeſs Catherine, the lafants or b, 


3 
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unt of ber fortune ; aud his Majeſty made a pre- 
— — after tothe Engliſh Ealt India company. 
the "_ are low and mean, except ſome few belonging 


| | GS WF, i d 

| iſh and Portugueſe. The fort is ſtrong, un 
4 — — having 120 pieces of cannon mounted, 
= ſtands at ſome diſtance from the town. There are 
1 or four other little towns upon the ifland; where 


the Portugueſe have their churches. 


The iſland is bat barren, and produces not half grain 


iſt the inhabitants; but they are ſupplied 
ure ten on the neighbouring countries. What 
8 g abound in moſt, are their groves of cocoa- nut trees. 
Their gardens alſo produce mangoes, jacks, and other 
Indian fruits; and they make pretty large. quantities of 
falt, with very little trouble, from the ſea-water 3 which 
being let into bw pits, the ſun extracts the moiſture, 
| e ſalt is left behind. | 25 1 
ere ot are a mixture of ſeveral nations, Engliſh, 
Portugueſe, and Indians, amounting to 50 or 60,000; 
The preſident of Surat is uſually governor of the place, 
who bas à deputy here, and courts of juſtice _ the 
model of England ; and the governor, when in the iſland, 
appears in greater ſtate than the governor of Fort St. 
George, being attended by the troops of Moors and 
Bandarins, with their ſtandards. | Xþ | 
Both the Dutch and the Mogul in their turns have endea- 
voured to make themſelves maſters of Bombay, but in- 
effectually. So lately as 1688, the Mogul General landed 
25,000 men upon the iſland, and attacked the fort but not 
being able to carry it, came to a treaty with the gaver- 
nor, and retired. OPT" 
The iſland of Cynorin, which ſome call Salſette, lies a little 
to the north of Bombay, ſeparated from it only by a chan- 
nel of half a mile wide, and fordable at low water. This 
iſland is 20 miles in length, 17 in breadth, and about 70 
in circumference. It belongs to the Portugueſe, and is 
parcelled out among ſuch gentlemen as have deſerved 
well of the crown. . | | 


The'chief town is Bandora, where the Jeſuits particu- af 


larly have a noble college, fortified by feveral batteries of 
guns. The land near the ſea is low, and cut into ſeveral 
_ canals, producing rice, ſugat-canes, and Indian fruits in 
abundance ; but the middle of the iſland is mountainous. _ 
Ballagate, is a part of the kingdom of Decan ; being pro- 
ductive of ſilk, cotton, excellent lacca, areca, rice, and 
betel, which afford a conſiderable trade with Europeans. 
The diamonds of the mine, called by the Portugueſe Rocca 
Vieja, ate much eſteemed, eſpecially thoſe denominated 
nayffex, becauſe naturally cut. There ate alſo amethyfts, 
chryſolites, and the ſtones called by lapidaries hæmatites. 
Cuncan, which ſome make à particular kingdom, and others 
place in the number of the provinces of Peta. is famous 


ſor the town of Goa; beſides Baticula, Viſapour, Silia- * 


pour, Paranda, and Wingurta or Verſara: _— 
Baticala, the capital of this province, has a conſiderable 


trade; which is chiefly in the hands of Jews, conſiſting 


in rice; of which there are four ſorts, the firſt and be t 
called gracatili, the ſecond fambucal, the third canacar, 


and the fourth pacharil; but there is à great difference 


between every kind. | 


The other commodities are powder ſugar, and confected 5 


mirabolans of all ſorts; the rice and ſugar being bought 
up by the ſhips of Ormus; and the mirabolans are ſent to 
Perfia and Arabia... 
A great deal of copper is ſold there; part of Which is 
coined, and part employed in manufactutee.. 
Gua, is the capital of the Portugueſe poſſeflions in the Eaſt. 


1 


Indies; being ſituated in 73 deg. 20 'min. of E. lon. and 


15 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 8 | | 

ben ate on an iſland of the river Mandouty about B miles 
zom the mouth of it; and, by the ſtrength of its ſitua- 
12 and the fortifications the Portugueſe have added to 
t, has been able to defend itfelf, both againſt the Dutch 
ind the natives, who have beliegeg it ſeveral times. The | 


Aland it ſtands upon is 24 miles in circumferenee; and 


we hills, which ſurround it at a little diftanee, en the © 


neighbouring continent, render itvery hot and unhealthful. 


be town is about two miles in length, and half a one in 


* 
- 


4 of Bombay is about ſeven miles in length; but 


tugueſe trade in the Eaſt Indies, is; tha 


forts in both places ; but were expelled by the C 
whilſt engaged in their Jong wars with the Dutch : how- 
ever, the peace between the. two, nations having given 
the viceroy of Goa the 9 of revenging 

| 37 
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- breadth ; being nok ont) fortified with walls and ramparts; 


but the whole iſland is ſurraunded by a wall, baſtions, 
and dther modern works; which ſecure their ficlds and 


| 3 from the incurſions of enemies: and indeed the 


ortugueſe have fortified the banks of the river from the 
very mouth of it, with redoubts and batteries of, gons, 


which makes the attacking of it more difficult than any 
diher town in India. Nor is the country between the 


town and the fea more ſecure than it is pleaſant; being 


full of country ſeats and yillages; well planted. with all 
ſuch fruits as. are found between the tropics. , The vice- 
roy, who reſides iti this city, commands all the ſettle- 
ments the Portugueſe are maſters of from the Cape of 


Good Hope to China, which are very numerous; the 
dlergy in the Portugueſe towns and ſettlements in Aſia, 


114 


and the weſt coaſt of Africa, being ſu ject to the archbi- 


ſhop of Goa. The buildings of this city are of ſtone, and 


very magnificent. They have abundance of convents and 


nunneries here; and it is ſurpriſing to ſee what numbers 


of monks, and other Popiſh eccleſiaſtics there are in this 


city, and on the coaſt of Malabar and Golconda; But 


they make few proſelytes among the Indian Pagans ; and 
as for the Mahonietans, who have the government in 
their hands, it is as much as the life of a miſſionary is 
worth to attempt to make a convert of any of them. 


Their labours are chiefly beſtowed on the ſlaves and de- 


endents of the European factories and ſettlements on 
theſe coaſts ; for the Proteſtants, having few or no miſſio- 


naries in India, permit the Popiſh prieſts to make as.many 
converts to Shriſtianity as they can in their own way, 
The commerce of the Portugueſe in the Indies is almoſt | 
reduced to that of this town ; which is very inconſider- 
able, there being hardly any Portugueſe rich enough to 


make a cargo of 2500 l. ſterling; ſo that throughout the 
Eaſt Indies their whole trade does not amount to 50,0001. 
ſterling * ee ee e 

only thought, that what eden go ruin the Por- 
] | each governor 
has partly the trade of the town where he commands, in 


1 


It is comm 


his own hands : ſo that merchants, enjoying no liberty, 


date not undertake any thing conſiderable. 3 
There is however at Goa a junto, or tribunal, eſtabliſhed 
for judging of the affairs of a new company; which by 
great ſums has obtained the excluſive privilege of the Mo- 
ſambique and Macao trade, and of the other places in the 
Eaft Indies belonging to the crown of Portugal: but 
though this company is greatly protected, its trade is of no 


- " * 


conſequence, and ſerves to ruin the whole commerce of 


Goa: from which place alone the Portugueſe are allowed 
to freight for Bengal and China. | 
— 
This coaſt extends from Goa to Cape Comorin; being 
about 400 miles long, and 100 broad. It is divided into 


ſeveral ſmall ſtates, but tributary to the Mogul; which have 


all particulat diſtinguiſhing names. 


The air of the Malabar coaſt in general is very 200d, and 


the ſoil is as fertile as moſt parts of Afia; black and 


white ice, which make a part of its commerce, and per- 


| haps the moſt conſiderable, having two crops in the year; 
Belides an abundance. of excellent fruits, it affords alſo iu 


great plenty cardamomum, cinnamon, betel, and eſpe- 


cially pepper. 


Mirzzou is the firſt place in the province of Canara, near the 
frontiets of the kingdom of Viſapour, and 54 miles to the 


ſouth of Goa. The Pottugueſe had one of their moſt 


— 


1662. 


voy 12 


The French company eſtabliſhed. a faftory there in 
: 1669, but abandoned it 5 ſame year for Rajapour; and 
le 


now all the pepper of theſe par! 
who have a 55 8 | 


Mangalor, 150 miles N. of Calicut, and Barcelur, ot Baſe 

feler,, 130 miles S. of Goa, are two of the moſt im. 
portant places of Canara, both for trade, and the 'ggod-: 
| neſs of che we for ſhigpinge, The Portugueſe, hu. 


o 


by the Canarins, 


imſelf 
an 


ly 


antient forts at this place; but the inhabitants took it in 


parts is ſold to the Dutch, 


8 
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on the Indians, by inroads which ruined the whole coaſt, 
the viceroy of Canara was willing to give up the forts ; 
which the Portugueſe refuſed, ; becauſe they were, not. in 
a condition to keep them, contenting themſelves with 


the eſtabliſhment of two factories, for receiving the half 
of the duties of all imported and exported commodities. 


Pepper, with black and white rice, are the principal com- 
modities of theſe two towns; rice being ſo plentiful at 


Mangalor, that the inhabitants ſend away 50 or 60 ſhips | 


loaded with it every year. 


Onor is a part of Biſnagar ; where the Portugueſe have a 


factory, and trade for almoſt all the pepper of the 
country; which has the reputation of producing the 
beſt in the Eaſt Indies. They may buy up yearly to the 
amount of Sooo quintals, which they are obliged to 


pay for ſix months before the harveſt, otherwiſe they 


can get none. Great quantities of rice are alſo ſent from 


' thence to ſeveral parts of India. 


Before the Portugueſe were eſtabliſhed on this coaſt, 
commerce flouriſhed at Onor more than at any other 
place; but, after the taking of Goa by Albuquerque, it 
all paſſed to that city, However the viceroys of Onor 
have always been friends of the Portugueſe, and could 
never be prevailed on to depart from their alliance. 


Canonor, or Cananar, is a large province of Malabar : it is 


not ſo extenſive as Calicut, but is ſuperior to it in com- 
merce, and the multitude of inhabitants. 


Its principal maritime places are Baliepatan, Framapatan, 
and Canonor the capital, from whence it is named. The 


Portugueſe, for a long time, kept the firſt fort they had 
in India in this country, but loſt it in 1662 and ſince, 
the Dutch, who took it, remained in ſome reſpects the 
maſters of the commerce of this part of Malabar, which 


has not leſs than 25 leagues along the coaſt. 


The town of Canonor is ſituated in 75 deg. of E. lon. and 
10 deg. of N. lat. The commodities it affords are ſu- 
gar, pepper, ginger, cardamomum, caflia, honey, am- 
bergreaſe, found at Cape Comorin; ſome precious ſtones, 
as granates, ſaphires, hyacinths, rubies, topazes, and 
particularly the Cananor ffone, of ſome uſe in medicine. 

It is ſaid, that there comes to Canonor upwards of 200 


ſhips every year; and though the commerce of the above 


mentioned merchandiſe is very conſiderable, it is certain 


- that the rice produced abundantly in this province is the 
| beſt upon the coaſt, and makes the greater part of the 


cargo of theſe ſhips. | e i ig 
A league to the ſouth of Cananor is the village of Caola, 
where very beautiful cottons are manufactured; and a 


little farther off is Tremepatan, remarkable for its bazar, 


merchants, and cotton cloths; the laſt of which retain the 
name of their reſpective villages. | . 


Baliepatan, is remarkable for its pepper trade. It is pro- 


perly a village, but large, and inhabited by rich Maho- 
metan merchants. The Engliſh have a conſiderable fac- 
tory here; it being at this place that the two ſhips which 
the Engliſh company ſends yearly to the coaſt of Mala- 
bar for the pepper trade, have the greateſt part of their 
cargo. 

T be Engliſh factory is more than a league from the ſea; 
being built upon an eminence on the banks of the river, 
into which ſhips of burden cannot enter. | | 


The French had alſo an eſtabliſhment here; but as it 
was ill ſituated, and too far from the ſea, it was tranſ- - 


ferred to Tellicherry. 


Tellicherry, or Tilcery, is ſituated in -75 deg. of E. lon. and 


12 deg. of N. lat. 30 miles N. of Calicut, The Engliſh 
and French have each a factory there. The trade is 


much upon the ſame footing with that of the neighbour - 


ing towns; particularly pepper is ſold there pretty cheap, 


and ſent in conſiderable quantities from the kingdom of 
Cananor to Perſia, Baſſora, Mocha, and Muſcat; but 


the ſmalleſt kind is the beſt for all theſe places. 


Calicut is one of the provinces of Malabar ; where the Engliſh 
Dutch, F rench, and Danes, have all conſiderable fac- . 


tories. 


The town of Calicut is ſituated in 75 deg. of E, lon. and 
11 dey. 20 min. of N. lat. 300 miles S. of Goa, and 
W. of Fort St. George; being formerly the 
greateſt place of trade in India; but Goa, and afterwards 
N ; * | SOR TALE Fj > ” 
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Coat is very bad, and 
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Surah; dee in et ae advantige;” beſides tha 5 
much contribut een ent inundations þave 
mug Uributed to hinder its foreign commerce. G, 
however is pretty conſiderable. 7 end 7 which 

The Dutch eſtabliſned themſelves there 
, "AER toon after, and the French not ti 


in 1604, the 
een een il Go years after 
f licut is the capital of thei province: . 
ing quitted it, to keep. his e the 
which has greatly,diminiſhed hee commerce. The b. 
Zar, however, is one of the moſt btautiſul of an * 
coaſt of Malabar; containing four or five bands =» 
ſtreets, and is always ſtocked with merthandiſe ; dne 
Principal of which are, pepper, very beautiful cotta; F 
natural ſaltpetre, which wants but very little varices 
and. is found abundantly throughout the kingdom ion, 
ticularly, near Sirinpatan; ſantal wood, and excellent in O 
The ſand on the ſea-ſhore of the Calicut coaft = 
cularly at the mouths of rivers, is mixed with vie 's . 
grains of gold, by the gathering of which unf = 
people acquire a livelihood, The largeſt grains are 1 


: about 7 d. fterling, but moſt commonly they are worth 
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Tanjeur, or Tanor, is the principal place of the commerce 
of a very ſmall kingdom, to Which it has given its name: 
where the prince, though his territorics are ſcarce 30 
ſquare miles, is an abſolute ſovereign. 5 
This town is ſituated in 79 deg. of E. lon; and 11 de 
30 min. of N. lat. 60 miles 8. W. of Trincumbar, * 
45 S8. of Calicut. It has but one road for ſhips, and no 
river; the inhabitants of its bazar are rich. Mahometans 
and the natives in general are enemies of the Dutch, bat 
friends to the Portugueſe; and the French were very well 
received there in 1672. ie 
Cranganor is a ſmall proyince between Tanjour and Cochin, 
where the Portugueſe bad a conſiderable fort; but the 
Dutch took it from them in 166. 
Cochin is a town 100 miles S. of Calicut, Which the Dutch 
took from the Portugueſe in 1667. 1 0 ff 
Porecat. comes after, and next Calicoulan, and Coulan, the 
laſt province of Malabar. | | 
The Engliſh and Dutch have factories in the capitals, 
and beſt places of theſe provinces ;_ the Dutch, who are 
not much more loved there, but more dreaded, than the 
Portugueſe, having forts at Coulan and Cochin, to aſſure 
themſelves of the pepper- trade, which is conſiderable 
there, and which their ſhips take in as they paſs by, con- 
tinuing their voyage towards Surat, Perſia, and the Red 
| ſea, where they ſell the beſt part of it, in exchange for 
ſeveral rich merchandiſes, which all theſe places furniſh, 
and with which they afterwards: return to Batavia. 
The commerce of, theſe,provinces-//is. not much different 
from that of the reſt of Malabar" though there are na- 
tural productions proper to ſome, and not found in the 
others, which make the trade in ſome; xeſpecis different. 
In general, they afford pepper, cardamomum, lacca, git- 
ger, tamarins, ambergreaſe, black and white rice, ket- 
ſeri, and catiang a kind of ſmall peas, ſantal wood, falt- 
petre, and ſeveral, cotton, cloths, but neither ſo fine, ſo 
white, nor ſo, well painted as thoſe. of Surat, Coreman- 
del, and Bengal. Enn 


In Coulan there is alſo à pretty conſiderable pearl-fiſhery 


belonging to the King. Thoſe, who, fiſh for theſe pearls 
when they work for the maſter of the bark; towards the 
Trc/7ʒize Pearl, , Fiſbeng .  | 
This coaſt extends from Cape Camoria to Negapatan # 
continent that the pearl fiſhery. is. carried on. The in- 
parts, being gathered there, except alittle rice, which is 
the Portugueſe. . 


work all the week for themſelves, except on Friday, 
end of the fiſhery, the laſt eighth is for the King's farmen 
beſides a duty paid him for all the {mall peatls. 
having before it the iſlands of Manar and Ceylon; 2 
is in the ſtreight which/ſeparates; theſe iſlands from tne 
terior part of the country is dry and harren; none of 
legumes, and admirable fruits, which are found in other 
: 2 E | . . 1 ſo 
ſcarce ſufficient for the ſuſtenance of the inhabitants . 0 
that it was only for the pearl-fiſhery that the Dutch ene 
uticorin, 18 the capital of this coaſt, but lefs gemarkable © | 
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tent and beauty, khan for its pearl-fiſhery, and its in- | 
* | 


eie beft fiſhers: thoſe of Calipatan are 
jabitants being ne 920 it is from theſe two towns that 
alſo RS eſt number of barks depart. 5 
128 ein is ſituated 60 miles N. E. of Cape Comorin: 
9 Portugueſe, who made themſelves maſters of the 
. Imoſt in the beginning of their eſtabliſhment in 
_ y * Indies, erected no fortification for the deferſce of 
9 . The Dutch, who took it in 1658, and who 
— inst poſſeſſed it, in imitation of the Portugueſe, de- 
3 themſelves protectors only of the fithery; aſſiſting 
clar atives with frigates, in order to give no umbrage to 
* le who are exceſſively jealous of their liberties. 
When the time of the fiſhery approaches, which is in 
April, or in the beginning of May, che Naick, or the 
ſovereign of the country, publiſhes the 'day and 'place of 
its opening, which is always done in concert with the 
Dutch company's officers, that they may ſend their ſkips 
Wies the day is arrived, thouſands of men, women, 
and children, are ſeen to come from all parts, eſpecially 
ſome hundreds of divers in barks, all the reſt remaining 
on the ſhore in tents, during the 15 days the fiſhery con- 
tinues, which reſembles much an encamped army, ſome- 
times 50 or 60,000 men being there together. | | 
Before the fiſhery begins, the company's duties are regu- 
lated ; and the company on its ſide engages to defend the 
fiſhers, in caſe of amy and to repair their veſſels, if | 
| mage happens to them. 2 RE 
| 2. 455 of tha naick are the firſt day's product of the 
fiſhery ; every day's fiſhery being brought to land, and 
put under ſand till the heat of the ſun has putrified the 
oyſters, and looſened the pearls 3 which, when clean, 
are paſſed ſucceſſively through ſeveral ſieves; afterwards 
their place of ſale is ſpecified, which depends on the naitk ; 
and then a kind of fair is held from the month of June to 
the end of September. [ONTO Petra Ole 
The ſmalleſt are ſold by the weight for pearl ſeed, and 
the largeſt by auction to the higheſt bidder ; ſome of 
them being fold from 181. to 24 l. fterling, and ſonte- 


times more. 
OSTER The coaſt of Coromandel. 
This coaſt begins at Negapatan, where the fiſhery ends; 
extending to the river Ragund, and the town of Maſuli- 
patan, in 16 deg. of N. latitude; ſome, however, give 
it more extent, and continue it as far as Bengal. s 
The commerce of the European nations upon this coaſt 
is very conſiderable, where they have great eſtabliſhments, 
| forts, and ſactories; the ports and roads of the coaſt be- 
| ing the beſt of all the Eaſt Indies, and greatly reforted 
by their ſhipping, when, during the winter, they are 
obliged to quit the coaſts of Guzarat and Malabar, whete 
they cannot be in ſafety. © e ke 
The principal European faQories upon the Coromandel 
coaſt, are Pondicherry, belonging to the French, and the 
reſidence of their diretor-general in the Eaſt Indies; Ne- 
gapatan, Nifipatan, otherwiſe Portapouli, Tegepatan, 
Saderaſpatan, Maliſpatman, Datſkeron, Bimlipatnam, 
Naguervantze, Conjumelle, and Pelicate, belonging to 


the Dutch, who began in 1605 to trade on the coaſt of 


Coromandel, and who took Negapatan'from the Portu- 


gueſe in 165 1, as alſo Tegapatan. They have alſo a con- 
liderable factory at Golconda, the capital of the kingdom 


of this name, which contains a part of this coaſt; Ma- 
draſſapatan, or Madras, belonging to the Engliſh-; and 
Tuncumbar to the Danes K 
St. Thomas, which the French took in 1672 from the 
King of Golconda, and loſt the year after, may be re- 


puted the Portugueſe factory on this eoaſt; but it is with- 


Out a fort. 7 | 
— theſe factories, ſupported by forts, the Engliſh, 
utch, and French, have alſo forts at Maſulipatan, for 
= cotton trade, and in ſome other places of leſs conſe- 
neee s „ eien 
Ir incumbar, or Trangucbar, ſtands about 1 5 miles to the 
northward of Negapatan. This place is in the poſſeſſion of 


the Danes, who have a regular fort, built With ſtone, and 
urrounded with a deep moat. The town alſo," which is 


RN 


noble wall faced with ſtone, having large baſtions at Pa. 


er diſtances mounted with cannon. The houſes which 
he Danes and other Europeans inhabit are of brick or 
ſtone, built all upon a floor, but commodious enough; 
The ftreets are wide and firaight ; being paved on the 
ſides with brick; but the houſes of the Indians are very 
mean, having clay-walls, and thatched roofs, as in moſt 


others towns of India. The garriſon is not anſwerable 


to ſo large an extent of ground, conſiſting only of about 


150 Europeans, and ſome Indians, who are only fit to 


oppoſe ſoldiers like themſelves, 


Porta Neva lies between 20 and 30 miles to the northward 
of Trincumbar, where the Dutch have a factor. 
Fort Ft. David's, or Tegapatan, is about 15 miles to the 


northwatd of Porta Nova, in the Jatitude of 11 deg. 40 
min. This place was purchaſed by the Engliſh Eaſt In- 
dia company about 70 years ago. It has been ſince re- 


gularly fortified, and, next to Fort St, George, is a place 


of the greateſt conſequence to the Engliſh of any vpon 
this coaſt ; for here they have a very great trade for cal- 
licoes and muſlins. | 0 


Saderaſpatan is ſituated 40 miles S. of Fort St. George, 


where the Dutch have a factory. 


Twenty miles horthward of Saderaſpatan ſtands Coblon, 


the only ſettlement the Oſtend Eaſt India company had in 
India. From Coblon to St. Thomas, or Meliapour, is 


10 miles; and this was once the moſt conſiderable place 


on the coaſt of Coromandel; but when the Portugueſe 


lettled here, it was in ruins, and almoſt abandoned by the 


inhabitants. 


Pondicherry, or Pontichirry, is ſituated in the territories of 


the Prince of Gingy, in 80 deg. of E. lon. and 12 deg. 
27 min. of N. lat. 60 miles S. of St. George. It belongs 


to the French, who have a numerous garriſon here. 

Out of the fort there is a conſiderable village of Negroes, 
in the midft of which is the bazar ; the warehouſes are 
large, being partly in the fort, and partly in the village. 


"The merchandiſes with which they are uſually filled, and 


which are deſtined for Europe, or for the commerce 
of the Indies, Perſia, and the Red ſea, are chiefly brought 


from Bengal, Surat, and the coaſt of Malabar. 


At Pondichetry, however, and in its neighbourhood, 


are manufactured ſeveral white cotton cloths ; thoſe 


adout two miles in circumference, is ſurrounded with a 


- 


- moſt eſteemed in Europe. e ee 
From Coromandel alſo, by Pondicherry, are brought ſe- 


which are painted are brought from Maſulipatan, being 
the moſt beautiful of this kind throughout India, and the 


veral ſilk ſtuffs, ſteel, cotton handke chiefs, others of 


filk, -diamonds, and other precious ſtones, from the mines 


of Golconda ; ſpun and wool cotton, indigo, Maſulipa- 


tan and Niſapatan ſerges, an extraordinary quantity of 


rice, and other refreſhments. n 

The commerce of Coromandel is one of the moſt import- 
ant of the Dutch iu the Eaſt Indies, as may be judged bj 
the great number of factories they have on this coaſt, ani 

even in the capital of Golconda ; but the extortions of the 
rajas, in the 17th century, obliged them to take up arms ini 
their own defence; and, by the taking of Maſulipatan, 


they obliged the King of Gokevoda, rot 50) 10 cenie 
for them their antient capitulations, but alſo t6 add more 


advantageous prerogatives, which are at preſent fubſiſting. 


1. That no merchanc with whom the commiſſioners | 


the factories treat, ſhall be diſturbed in his perſon or 
oods, even upon the King's account, till the company 
el takes cogniſance of the matter. ie 


* 0 


2. That the weavers, painters, and other workmen em: 


aſide their work, even for the ſervice bf the King, ti 
ſuch time as they have fulfilled what they contrafted: © 


ployed by the company, ſhould not be obliged to 1 | 


: 


3. That the company ſhall make uſe of ſuch bfokets 24 
they think proper, without being obliged to take thoſe of _ 
| 14 ©. Seo OR ERC as > 


the King, or the rajaas. 


They have alſo another privilege, enjoyed by other, Eu- 


ropeans as well as them, Which is not to pay 


the duty « 


chappa-delliſla, that iv+"che\fluny cl Unity, WHICH Wy" 


N 


cent. | . 


The merchandiſes which the Dutctt import oy 


The duties of entry are three and à palf, and "four per 
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de), are ſpice, whoſe profits are very conſiderable, filyer, 
and Japan copper, gold, Malacca tin, mercury, lead, 
vermillion, camphor, elephants teeth, ſandal, fciapa, 
woollen cloths, and European ſtuffs, which they give in 
exchange for the articles above mentioned in Pondicherry. 
'The principal eſtabliſhment belonging to the Engliſh upon 
the coaſt of Coromandel, is Madras, or Fort St, George: 
as it is generally called from the Engliſh fort there, 
which ſtands about four miles to the northward of St. 
Thomas, in 13 deg. ſome odd min. of N. lat. and 81 
deg. of E. lon. being near 4800 miles to the eaſtward 


of London. 


The fort ſtands pretty near the middle of the white town, 
where the Europeans inhabit. There is an oblong ſquare, 
about a quarter of a mile in length, but not half ſo much 
in breadth. To the northward of the fort are three 


ſtraight handſome ſtreets, and as many to the ſouth ; the 


houſes in the whole white town being computed at 120. 
There is a little ſuburb to the ſouthward, inhabited only 
by the black watermen and fiſhermen ; and beyond this 
is an outguard of blacks, who ſerve to give intelligence 
to the fort; but there is no other fortification on this fide. 
To the northward, adjoining to the white town, ſtands a 
much larger, called the black town, where the Portu- 

ueſe, Indians, Armenians, and a great variety of other 
Toole inhabit. This is built in the form of a ſquare, 
and is better than a mile and a half in circumference. 
Tt has alſo a river on the weſt, and the fea on the 
eaſt ; and to the northward a canal is cut from the ri- 
ver to the ſea, which ſerves for a moat on that fide; 
at leaſt this was. the ſtate of the place before it was 


taken by the French in 1746. Beſides the town of 
Madras, the Engliſh Eaſt India company have ſe- 


ſeveral of the neighbouring villages under their govern- 


ment, which yield them a conſiderable annual revenue, 


the whole having been purchaſed of the King of Gol- 


conda, when ſovereign of this coaſt. The company have 
alſo a houſe and garden at St, Thomas's mount, a hill 
ſeven or eight miles to the weſtward of Fort St. George. 
The governor is not only ſo of Fort St. George, but of 


all the ſettlements on the coaſt of Coromandel, and the 


| weſt coaſt of Sumatra; for the perſon who preſides at 
Marlborough fort, or Bencoolen, is but deputy-governor 
there: the governor is alſo captain of the firſt company of 


ſoldiers, as the ſecond in council is.of the next ; and thoſe 
who bore the name of captain had but lieutenants com- 
miſſions, and pay very lately. Beſides the lieutenant, 
there are two enſigns to each company. : 
As to the governor's ſalary, it is no more than 300 l. per 


annum. The great advantages they make is by their per- 


quiſites, or by trading for themſelves. The other ſix of 
the council have ſalaries alſo from 1001. to 401. per an- 
num, according to their ſeniority ; but they are uſually 
great merchants, and depend more on their trade than the 
company's allowance, There are alſo two ſenior mer- 


'chants, who have 401. per annum each, and two junior 


merchants 30 l. per annum, five factors 151. and ten 
writers 5 1. per annnm. Theſe dine at the company's 
table, and have lodgings provided for them; but it is to 


be believed that no people in the world work ſo hard as 
the company's writers do for 5 l. per annum. The com- 


pany allow the two chaplains of the fort 1001, per annum, 


the ſurgeon or doctor of the fort has about 401: the judge- 
advocate 100 J. and the attorney-general no more than 


231: The company have alſo two eſflay-maſters in their 
mint, whoſe, ſalaries are 1201. per annum each: as for 
other inferior officers, they are ſcarce worth mentioning. 
The number of. ſhips which. arrive there every year di- 
realy from England upon the company's account, is 


uſually four or five, and ſometimes ſix. 5 
The ("bak e Siam, that of Pegu, the Manilles, and 
China, are the places which the Engliſh ſhips of Madras 
moſt commonly frequent for their Indian commerce. 


All the merchandiſes entering Madras, if not upon the | 
account of the company, pay the duties of entry 5 per, 
cent. of their value; and the commerce is there ſo conſi- 


derable, that the annual product of this duty amounts 


often to upwards of 30,0001. ſterling. | 
The merchandiſes con Madras, to the Manilles, are 


Pelicat, or Pullicat, lies at the mouth of a tive 


ſom e barrels of brandy, both in bottles, Which ſe] 


moſt kinds of cotton cloths, taffeties of Ben ; 
colours, chints, and raw ſilk of ee 6 Gierent 
Their price is for the moſt part in a fluctuati fort, 
tion, and much purſuant to the quantity of mo es Condi. 
to the Manilles from the South ſea in the A 5 brought 
Beſides theſe Indi ndiſes, th capulco ſh 
ian merchandiſes, the Engliſh of ML. 
ſend alſo conſiderable quantities of thoſe of Wält 
among others, camblets, cloths, ſerges, hats, ebe; 
ſtockings, cryſtals, Flanders lace, and —— worſted 
en the cargo is made in Europe for the Main. 
the way of Madras, piaſters ſhould be added 10 © by 
chaling at Madras ſuch cottons and taffeties az ar al 
for the Manilles ; beſides ſome tons of good — 
» an 
a ! if 
well among the Spaniards of the Mani *Jually 
= of Madras. F | p | nilles, and the Eng. 
The merchandiſes brought from the Manilles 
are piaſters, ſulphur, and leaf-tobacco. "es wa 
Engliſh touch at China in their return, with 1 e 
chandiſe they get from the Spaniards, and ach 
for gold, in which they have a profit of 25 J. per - 2 
ſame name, about 23 miles from Madras. Mun gur 
the Dutch have been in poſſeſſion of 100 years = mg 
wards ; being one of the firſt ſettlements they had. 
the continent of India. About a day's fail of Petr 
lies Caleſore, where the Engliſh have a Tmall fadon, 
This place is in the latitude of 16 deg, ſome 094 ws 
N. and about 30 miles 8. W. of Maſulipatan, the fit 
conſiderable port in the kingdom of Golconda. 


Gelconda is the moſt conſiderable of all the kingdoms in thi 


part of the Eaſt Indies, both for extent and trade. 
Beſides the antient dominion of the Kings of Golcondz. 
it has been increaſed by a part of Biſnagar and Orixa, the 
one bordering upon Bengal, and the other upon the My. 
gul's territories, ſeparated by mountains from Malabar, 
Jwo principal things make this kingdom famous, the port 


of Maſulipatan, and the diamond-mines. See Diamond. 


The greater part of Golconda is ſo fertile, that uſually 


every year there are two crops of rice, and ſometime 


three; which make it one of its principal commodities, 
Cotton cloths, among others the painted callicoes of Ma- 
ſulipatan, are not an indifferent object of trade for it; and 


it is inconceivable what quantities are yearly vended 


throughout Aſia, and even too much in Europe, where 
ſeveral ſovereigns, among others the Kings of Great 
Britain and France, have wiſely prohibited the uſe and 
conſumption in their territories. | 


The indigo of Golconda is not much inferior to that o 


Lahor, but not ſo good as that of Agra. The Dutch 


; export uſually great quantities of it for Chiul and Dabul. 
Chryſtal, granates, topazes, agates, amethyſts, bezoard, 
betel, barley, as alſo ſteel, iron, and ſeveral kinds of te- 


freſhments for ſuch ſhips as come to trade there, are like 


wiſe a part of its commerce. 


Theſe refreſhments are ſo cheap, that a fowl coſts but a 
penny, and a ſheep 12 d. ſterling. - , 
The commerce of Golconda, and the ports depending 


| thereon, is. ſo advantageous - to the Dutch, that, one 


year with another, they export from it to the value 
140,000 l. ſterling in merchandiſe; a part of which pas 
into Europe, and the other is diſtributed in India. 


Maſulipatan is the principal port of the kingdom of Gol. 


conda, upon the coaſt of Coromandel, fituated in 16 | 


deg. 30 min. of N. lat, Its rogd for ſhipping, which 


is the ſafeſt in all India, brings - merchants there from al 
nations ; it being from+thence that the greater part of 
the ſhips depart which go to Pegu, Siam, Aracan, Ben. 
gal ache, che Red ſea, Madagaſcar, and the 
avilles, -- 5 1 85 3 

Though the ſame merchandiſes are brought from Maſy- 
lipatan, as from other parts of the kingdom z yet it 3 by 
the beauty of its painted callicues, that it is ſo famous in 
Turope. Sex ol Lg 

There are two forts, as. at Surat, and in the reſt of the4"- 
dies, the one painted with the pencil, and the other only 


printed; but the painted ſort are by far ſuperigr.40 w. 


others. % We, „ 
The plant which ſerves to paint hem, eſpecially 18% 7 
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nd is found only in the kingdom of Gol- 
= . it is in the ſame eſteem as cochineel is in 
C0 , 
3 | inted inted here 
put of cloths, either painted or printe , 
: 4 e more beautiful the more they are waſhed; 
is 


the vivacity of the colours augmenting by the water, and 
even out-laſting the ſtuff. 8 , TER 
At Maſulipatan are alſo found, ſalt, ſerges, ſome ſlig 
(tuffs, and rice in greater abundance than in any other 
ware ane coaſt of Bengal. 
Thoſe who bound the Coromandel coaſt by Maſulipatan, 
the Orixa coaſt that which continues as far as Ben- 
2 and even ſome t therein the town of 
Pn h belonging to Bengal. b 
1 25 ho of thi Kingdom of Orixa are all ſo bad, that Eu- 
ropeans trade there but little, or rather not at all; ſo that 
it will not be improper to paſs over to the kingdom of 
Bengal, one of the richeſt of the Eaſt Indies. 1 
The kingdom of Bengal is the moſt eaſterly province of 
the Mogul's dominions; it lies upon the mouth of the 
Ganges, and is bounded by the provinces of Patna and 
eſuat on the north; the kingdom of Aracan on the eaſt; 
the bay of Bengal, and the province of Orixa, on the 
ſouth ; by the provinces of Narvar and Malva on the well ; 
extending near 400 miles in length, and 300 in breadth. 
Its foreign and domeſtic trade are ver. conſiderable; as 
may appear from the great number of erſians, Abyſſini- 
ans, Arabs, Chineſe, Guzarats, Malabarians, Turks, 


Moors, Jews, Georgians, Armenians, and merchants 


arts of Aſia, who reſort there. | 
* Chriſtian nations eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt Indies, 
alſo ſend their ſhipping there; and it is with the mer- 
chandiſes of Bengal that they partly make their returns to 
Europe, beſides what they export for their India trade. 
The principal merchandiſes at Bengal are ſilks, pepper, 
rice, ſaltpetre, wood for dying, terra merita, lacca, yel- 
low and white wax, indigo, but very bad, camphor, 
aloes, and gum gutta. — 5 | 
The towns of the greateſt commerce, and where the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and French have their beſt eſtabliſhments, 
are Fort William, Kaſſumbazar, Huegly, Pipley, and 
Baliſore; to which may be added Patna, the capital of a 
ſmall kingdom ſubject to the viceroy of Bengal. 
Muxadavat is the capital of the Indian government, which 
is a large and populous city. Dacca is a place of ſome 
trade, ſituated on a branch of the Ganges, 125 miles 
N. E. of Huegly. It is upwards of 400 miles from Fort 
William to the city of Patna, which lies in 85 deg. of E. 
lon. and 26 deg. of N. Jat. extending ſeven miles along 


the banks of the Ganges, and is a place of great trade for 


opium and ſaltpetre; but the Engliſh company lately 


- withdrew their factory from this city. And it ſhould be 


obſerved, that there are many towns on both ſides the 


Ganges from Fort William to Patna. - | | 
Hart William, or the town of Calcutta, is the principal ſet- 
tement belonging to the Engliſh company in Bengal; 


where there is a governor and fix counſel, with other of- 


hcers as at Madras and Bombay ; to whom all the Eng- 
liſh factories here are ſubordinate. The fort is ſituated 
on the weſtern branch of the Ganges, in 87 deg. of E. 


lon. and 22 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. 130 miles N. E. of 


Baliſore, and 40 S. of Huegly. It is ſtrong, and well 


tortified ; having a garriſon of European and Indian ſol- 


diers. The town is large, fair, and populous ; being 
inhabited by many private Engliſh merchants, and ſeveral 
rich Indian traders, who ſupply the company witk the 
commodities of the over 


The Engliſh are alſo eſtabliſhed at Huegly, Pipley, 


Dacca, and Baliſore the French at Huegly and Pipley; 


and the Dutch at Huegly, Pipley, Baliſore, Kaſſumba- 
zar, and Patna. | 1 

Bulifore is ſituated in 85 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 21 deg" 
30 min. of N. lat. on the N. W. part of the bay of Ben- 
gal, 180 miles 8. W. of Huegly, and 340 N. E. of Ma- 
lalipatan; where the Engliſh ſhips bound to Bengal uſually 

take up pilots, | „„ 

tluegly, or Ongli, is ſituated on an iſland in the moſt 
welterly branch of the Ganges, about 100 miles up the 


END 
mouth of the river ; being a large town, chiefly inhabited 
by Indians and Portugueſe. It is the place of rendezvous 


for all nations who trade to Bengal; its warehouſes and 


ſhops being always filled with the richeſt merchandiſe of 
the Eaſt Indies ; but each Indian ſe& has its quarter in 
the bazars, mixing not together ſo much for the liberty of 
trade, as through a motive of religion, which hinders theſe 
ſuperſtitious people from contracting a familiarity with 
each other, 1 

The Dutch factory at Huegly is large and magnificent, 
having both the air of a fortreſs and a palace. The di- 
rector- general lives in a princely manner; and, next to 
Batavia, it is the place where the Dutch company ap- 
pears with moſt power and magnificence. 


Kaſſumbazar, or Caſſumbaxar, is ſituated on the weſt branch 


of the Ganges, 70 miles north of Huegly ; being a place 
from whence the Dutch have the greateſt quantity of ſilk, 
which they ſend down the Ganges to Huegly, and from 
thence partly to Japan, and partly to Europe ; it being 
for this trade that they keep there a conſiderable factory, 
which however furniſhes them with ſeveral plain and 
ſtriped taffeties, and the moſt beautiful cotton cloths of 
Bengal. BT. 


One year with another, 22,000 bales of ſilk are gathered 


at Kaſſumbazar, each bale weighing 100 lb. whereof the 


Dutch company has only leave to purchaſe 6 or 7000 
bales, the reſt being divided between the Tartars and the 


ſubjects of the Mogul, or remaining in the country for 


its manufactures. 


At Chapeur, in the diſtrict of Patna, the greateſt pur- 
chaſes of ſaltpetre are made, and it is alſo beſt refined there; 
it being from thence that the greateſt quantities which 
come from Bengal are brought ; and it is entirely for this 
trade that the Dutch keep their factors there. The 
Engliſh had alſo a factory there; but it has been of late 
relinquiſhed. x | | 

Ir is neceſſary to obſerve, with regard to the merchan- 
diſe brought from Patna and Kaſſumbazar, that they muſt 
be ready to deſcend to Huegly about the end of the rainy 


ſeaſon ; the canals drying up two months after, and of 
conſequence the land-carriages increaſing the expence. 


The merchandiſes proper for Bengal are Japan ſilver, cop- 
per, Malacca tin, vermillion, mercury, lead, tables, ca- 
binets, and other varniſhed moveables, Japan or Chineſe 


porcelain, looking-glaſſes, cloths, and all ſorts of Euro- 


pean merchandiſe, pepper, ſpice, areca, elephants teeth, 
Ceylon elephants, birds of paradiſe, and Ternate parrots, 
called louris. | | | 

The merchandiſes, either of the produce of the country, 
or brought from the neighbouring kingdoms, beſides thoſe 
above mentioned, with which Europeans uſually com- 


poſe the cargo of their return, are ſpun and wool cotton, 


coffee, Maldive ſhells, muſk, ambergreaſe, ſalt, rice, 


common ſugar, and ſugar candy; wherewith the Dutch 
load ſhips every year, partly upon their own account, and 


partly by freight for the Indian merchants ; their princi- 
pal deſtination being for Perſia. . 


From Bengal are alſo brought borax, corn, gums, medi- 


cinal roots, embroidered coverings for beds, tapeſtry, and 
ſtuffs, ſent to China, Japan, Cambodia, Tunquin, and 


| ſeveral other parts of the Eaſt Indies, as alſo to Europe; 


fruits, butter, honey, confects of ſeveral forts, diamonds, 


- whereof there is an antient mine in the kingdom; and ſe- 


veral other precious ſtones : as alſo ſlaves, either thoſe of 
the country, the poor often ſelling their children for a ſub- 
ſiſtence ; or thoſe of Arracan, a neighbouring kingdom, 
whoſe inhabitants are more occupied in piracies than 
commerce, and whoſe principal trade conſiſts 'in ſelling 
their unhappy neighbours of both ſexes, whom they have 
reduced to ſlavery. | | 


Though all theſe particulars make an opulent object of 
commerce for all the nations which trade. to Bengal, it 


muſt be notwithſtanding confeſſed, that its manufactures, 
particularly moſt kinds of cotton cloths, are the merchan- 
diſes which the ſhipping of the European companies 


bring from it in the greateſt quantity, and in which the 
Indians alſo drive a conſiderable trade. | 

The natives who trade moſt in Bengal, and through 
| whoſe hands all the affairs of Europeans paſs, are the 
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Banians; who are all either merchants, brokers, bank- 
ers, or book-keepers. Several among them trade alſo 
by ſea, and have ſhips, which they either let out to be 
freighted, or on which they load their own merchandiſe. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that the Dutch ſhips which go 
from Batavia to Bengal, or to Arraean, depart towards the 
end of the month of Auguſt, or ſome time in the month 
of September, to meet with the trade winds, as they clear 
the ſtreights of the Sunda, without which this naviga- 
tion is difficult and dangerous. 

The coaſt of Arracan, Aua, and Pegu. | 
Theſe kingdoms, which follow that of Bengal, and 
of which the coaſts of the latter join thoſe of Malacca, 
are more known in the Eaſt Indies by the pyratical courſes 
of the one, and by the great wars of the other with the 
King of Siam for the famous white elephant, than for 
their commerce with Europeans. | 
The Engliſh and Dutch, however, keep up ſome cor- 
reſpondence with Arracan, upon account of the refreſh- 
ments their ſhips are obliged ſometimes to take there ; 
yet without having any factories, tho' the King often 
invited theſe two nations to eſtabliſh themſelves in his 
territories. | 

The capital of the kingdom of Arracan is a town of the 
ſame name, ſituated on the N. E. part of the bay of Ben- 
gal, in 93 deg. of E. lon. and 20 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
The kingdom of Ava is ſituated between the countries of 
Arracan on the north, and Pegu on the ſouth ; but of no 
conſequence in trade. | | 
The kingdom of Pegu is bounded by Ava on the north; 
by the mountains which ſeparate it from Laos on the eaſt ; 
by Siam, and the bay of Bengal, on the ſouth ; and by 
another part of the bay on the weſt, This country, like 


others between the tropics, is flooded when the ſun is 


vertical. It abounds in rice and wheat; it has figs, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, bananoes, goy vas, 
durions, mangoes, tamarins, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, and 
bother tropical fruits: they have alſo pepper and ſugar- 
canes: there are great numbers of elephants in the 
country, which alſo furniſhes ſkins and furs, ſome rubies, 
ſaphires, and other precious ſtones. The King is arbi- 
trary, and his ſubjects are of a copper colour. 

The capital city is Pegu, ſituated on a river of the ſame 
name, in 97 deg. of E. lon. and 17 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. 300 miles N. W. of Siam. : 
The Dutch ſend ſhips yearly to Pegu from their factories 
on the Coromandel coaft, and from Bengal, laden with 
Cotton cloths of the latter place; as alſo thoſe of Maſu- 
lipatan, and Meliapour, better known by the name of 
St. Thomas, | 08 

The inhabitants of Pegu prefer the cloths of Meliapour to 
all others, which they uſe for cloathing themſelves, with- 
out having any occaſion for a taylor, each piece making 
a complete habit, by twiſting them ſeveral times and ways 
about the body. The women cut them in four, and 
cover themſelves to the knees. | | 
Pepper, cinnamon, nutmeg, ſantal wood, and paradiſe 
wood, are alſo brought there; in exchange for which are 
bad ginger, gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, and pearls : 
the two latter are contraband commodities, and require the 


King's permiſſion to be either bought or ſold : rice is alſo 
in great plenty there, and the Dutch bring it to Malacca. 


| Bargains are concluded among the inhabitants of Pegu 
without ſpeaking one word: the purchaſer and vender 
give each other their hands covered with a handkerchief ; 


attacked it unſucceſsfully about 10 


As long as the town remained in the hands of 


It yet ſupports its reputation, and its trade is 
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iſland of Sumatra, on the ſo 
1 a, uth-weſt, bei 
long, and 200 broad; but in many N * Mile 
* town of Malacca is ſituated in 100 deg = "2 
an Te ae. 30 min. of N. lat. Alphonſus Alb ' lon, 
took it from the King of Thor in 1 511. The fete 

0 3 
laſt they expelled the Portugueſe in 17 77 prod but at 
of ſix months, and have ever ſince remained 2 7 a ſieve 
Its port is one of the fineſt and "wat 


ſafeſt 
Indies; for it may be entered at al] iow of . Ne Eat 


is an advantage wherein other places are deficient ID 
gueſe, it was one of the ſtaples for the Ina; the Portu. 
diſe, and the magazine of the Eaſt, "bir Al Merchan 
nations frequenting the ſea. e Indian 


able, particularly in Surat, Coromandel, and Rag 
Cot- 


tons; which are ſold at Malacca, A i 
on the rivers of Siaca and Pera. n _ 
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which laſt interfere only in the retail of "ug OS, 
modities, as tea, ſugar- candy, and confects: but the = 
have always their ſhops well ſtocked with all 8 Pa 
chandiſe imported by the Dutch ſhipping, 
It was not ſo much for the Malacca trade that the Dutch 
deprived the Portugueſe of this town, as for its + + 
rable ſituation for China and Japan; beſides th 5 
commands all the ſtreight on which it is ſituated. ns 
It is at Malacca that all the Dutch company's hips are t 
arrive, which come from China and Japan: it is Fin 


chandiſe 
Whereb 
la where 


alſo that the diſtribution is made of all the rich merchan- 


L 


diſe of theſe places, partly for Batavia, and from thence 
to Europe; and partly for all the factories they have in 


the Eaſt Indies, at Bengal, upon the Coromandel | 
at Surat, in Perſia, and the Red ſea. b * 


Lor, and Tenaſſerin, are two ſmall kingdoms of the pe- 


ninſula of Malacca, which depend on ihe King of Siam: 
but the Dutch have faQtories in them, and drive on a 


pretty good trade in tin and pepper. | 


The coaſt of Siam. | 
This coaſt extends from the 10th to the 25th deg, of N. 


lat. being near 1000 miles in length from N. to 8. and 


| kingdoms of the Eaſt Indies. 


from 1 to 200 broad. 


The kingdom of Siam, even ſince Tunquin and Cockin- 


china were ſeparated from it, is one of the moſt powerlil 


Its boundaries are at preſent Cambodia to the eaſt ; Lahor 
to the north; Ava and Pegu to the weſt ; and the gulph 


of Siam, to wh ch it gives its name, to the ſouth. 


Its capital is Seia-Juthaia, called variouſly by ſome Ew 


ropeans Judha, India, Judea, and Odia ; the Portugueſe 


call it Siam, and it is ſituated upon the Menam, a large 
river which empties itſelf into the gulph of Siam, four | 
days journey from Seia- Juthaia, This river, like the 
Nile, overflowing the whole country in regular fesſons, 
makes it very fertile in all the neceſſaries of life, par- 
cularly in rice, whereof ſtrangers yearly take away feve- 


ral ſhip loads, which they ſell elſewhere with great profi. 


and by the different motions of their fingers make known 


the price they offer, or will have for their merchandiſe. 
Payments are uſually made in three months time, in gold, 
purſuant to its fineneſs ; unleſs the trader is willing to be 
paid in ganzas, a mixed money of copper and tin, which 
each perſon has a liberty of trading with, by paying 
the King's duties. — E 
There are ſome profits in this money by ſtaying ſome 
time in Pegu; gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, pearls, and 
other merchandiſe, being paid for in ganzas. 2 


The coaſt of Malacca. 


This coaſt is bounded by Siam on the north ; by 


the bay of Siam and the Indian ocean on the eaſt; 
and the ſtreights of Malacca, which ſeparate it from the 


Large ſhips cannot aſcend the Menam, and theretorc 
wait for their loading at the lower part of the river: 


| middling veſſels advance as far as Bencock, five or {ix 


leagues higher; but none except barks and jonks can go 
as far as the capital. 2 

There is ſcarce a part of Aſia but ſends merchants to 
Juthaia, and the Europeans who have factorics there de 
the Engliſh, Dutch, and Portugueſe: the French lad 
alſo a pretty conſiderable eſtabliſhment in 1686 at Ben- 
cock; but, by the revolutions of 1688, were obliged t0 
quit it, and ſince that time their trade there is very <0 
ſiderable. — Wi a HIS T5 wee 
None but European merchants, the Chineſe, and Moors, 
who are Mahometans, are privileged to have houſes m 


the 
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here they both Carry on their trade, and perform their 
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ws.” one of the principal profeſſions of the Siameſe ; 
2 of Siam himſelf being one of the greateſt traders 
wy 2 either abroad or at home. Os 3 
His exterior commerce is principally to China, Where © 
x early five or fix large ſhips; to Japan two or three 3 
110 uin, and Cochinchina, as many more; laſtly, he 
750 5 "to all the coaſts of the Indies, eſpecially to 


the Siameſe being little experienced in the arts of naviga- 
i | ſiſts not only in 
is | commerce by his factors conſiſts not only 
ya e merchandiſes imported by his ſhips, with 
which his warehouſes are always well ſtocked, and which 


jons of his territories, whether he receives 
a from his people, or has them cultivated 
in his demeſnes; ſo that in betel, and arrack only, both 
green and dry, plants growing in ſeveral parts of Siam, 
and much uſed by the Indians, who chew them continu- 
ally, the King's factors drive on a conſiderable trade, 
whereby the cuſtom- houſe of Bencock, and the farming 
of the neighbouring gardens, are ſaid to amount yearly 
to upwards of 180,000 J. ſterling in revenues for the King. 
The kingdom of Siam has ſeveral tin, lead, filver, and 
even gold mines; but the latter produces little, and the 
metal is of a very low ſtandard. | | 
The tin-mines of Lagor are the moſt conſiderable ; and 
this metal makes one of the beſt parts of the Dutch trade 
to Siam; the company having treated with the King for 
an excluſive privilege of its purchaſe. 


they return into Europe; yet reſerving great quantities 
thereof for ſeveral parts of the Indies, where they ex- 


rofit. | 

The other merchandiſes exported from Siam, are timber 
for the building of ſhips, whereof the Dutch ſend great 
quantities to Batavia ; ſtags, buffaloes, oxen, and tyger's 
hides, and ſkins ; lacca, lead, ſapan wood, calembac, honey, 
wax, ſugar, betel, areca, pepper, rice, falt, varniſh, 


Japan, amber-greaſe, manufactures of the country, ele- 
phants teeth, ſalt-petre, gum-gutta, canes, cotton, ivory, 
eagle-waod, muſk, benjoin, and filk; but the three 
latter are brought there from Lahor, when this kingdom 
is not at war with Siam. | | | 
At Siam are alſo found precious ſtones, but Europeans 
ſeldom trade for them, their greateſt profit being in the 
other merchandiſe. | 

The foreign merchandiſe for the commerce of Siam, are 
falk ſtuffs, ſpice, all forts of Chineſe and Japan cu- 


profits would be immenſe, if the Indian manufacturers of 
| theſe cloths did not bring them there themſelves, and 
take away all the advantage of the trade, by ſelling them 


and. 


In Siam are alſo imported red coral, yellow amber, quick- 
liver, ſandal, and woollen cloths. Pepper was formerly 
nete a good commodity, but ſince its plantation in the 
kingdom, the Siameſe even furniſh ſtrangers with it. 

As to the commerce of the Siameſe among themſelves, 
It abounds ſo with indolence, or rather probity, that in 
their bazars and markets, the vender neither reckons the 


e he receives, nor the purchaſer the commodity de- 
ered to him. 8 | 


e evening to eight or nine. 


to Perſta, where there are always ſome | 
e bps, though commanded hel by Chrfian3 


he ſells at whatever price he pleaſes ; but alſo in the diffe- 


It is with this tin that the Dutch ballaſt their ſhips, when 


change it for other merchandiſe with a very conſiderable 


ſeveral odoriferous kinds of wood, tea from China and 


rioſities, diyerſe European goods, gold and filver in 
bars; Surat, Coromandel, and Bengal cottons, whoſe 


* than Europeans, who have them only at ſecond- 


hn time for opening the bazars is from five o clock in 
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.The caſt of Cambodia, or Camboya, 

The kingdom of Cambodia is tributary to that of Siam, 
extending from the 9th to the 15th deg. of N. lat. The 
Capital of Cambodia, to which Europeans give the ſame 
name as to the kingdom, called by the natives Ravecca, 
is ſituated 60 leagues from the mouth of the river Me- 
con, which empties itſelf into the gulph of Siam; and 
which, like the Nile and the Menam, overflows the 
country every year. Bo: | 
'The Portugueſe for a conſiderable time had all its trade in 
their hands ; but now it is open to all thoſe who are will- 
ing to trade to it. : 


The Dutch ſend there from Malacca, Bengal cotton cloths, 
and ſpun cotton. 

The merchandiſe which may be exported from this king- 
dom are benjoin, lacca, wax, copper baſons, Chineſe fire- 
ſhovels ; rice ſent to Quinam, where it is fold to great 
advantage; and the hides of ſtags, oxen, buffaloes, and 
other animals; which, as well as at Siam, are ſome of the 
beſt and eaſieſt merchandiſe for ſale, upon account of the 
Dutch and Chineſe trade therein to Japan : but the Chi- 
neſe trade moſt to Cambodia. 

The coaft of Cochin- china. 
This kingdom is fituated between thoſe of Cambodia and 


Tonquin, upon a gulph of the ſame name: about 200 


years ago it was a province to the latter, being upwards 
of 400 miles long, and 1 50 broad. The King is an abſo- 
lute monarch, and his ſubjects are pagans. The countiy 
abounds in elephants and rice: its principal trade with 
foreigners is that to China, and Japan, carried on by the 


Chineſe eſtabliſhed in Cochinchina, or thoſe of Canton: 


but the Dutch ſend there alſo ſome merchandiſe. The 
exports of the produce of the kingdom are-gold, either 


from mines, or gathered in the ſand of ſome rivers ; ca- 


lambac wood found only in Cochinchina, and ſold for its 
weight in gold, even in the country, and of which there 
are three ſorts; that retaining the name of calambac, 
the moſt precious; aquila and calambouc not ſo good, 
but ſerving equally for medicine and perfumes ; beſides 
pepper, ſent to China: filk gathered there in ſuch quan- 
tities that even the cordage of their gallies, and fiſher- 


mens nets are made of it; very broad taffeties; ſugar, 


wax, areca, and betel ; ſeveral ſhip-loads of rice: laſtly, 
birds nefts, the delight of all the Indians, which they uſe 


as a ſpice in what they eat, but it is more dear and pre- 


cious than all others. | 

Silver is brought there from Japan ; as alſo porcelain var- 
niſhed works, and Jacca ; ebony and ivory from Chiampa: 
pearls from Anian ; but the ſale of them and diamonds 
to ſtrangers is prohibited: in all other reſpects there is a 


free trade; and the Dutch, who ſend their ſhips there, 


trade in all theſe commodities, which they afterwards di- 
ſtribute in the reſt of Aſia. os 


Painted callicoes, ſpice, woollen cloths, ſeveral kinds of 
European merchandiſe, coral, yellow amber, vermillion, 


quickſilver, and pepper, are fit for this kingdom, 


The coaſt of Tonquin, or Tunquin. 


Tonquin was for a conſiderable time a province of China, 


when Cochinchina and Chiampa made a part of this pro- 
vince ; but at preſent theſe two kingdoms are ſeparated 


from it; and Tonquin, much more ſtraitened than for- 


merly, is bounded on two ſides by three provinces of 
China, which are Canton to the eaſt, and Invan and 


Quvanſi to the north: on the weſt it touches the kingdom 


of Brama, and on the ſouth Cochinchina, and the gulph 
of the ſame name, lying between 101 and 108 deg. of 
E. lon. and 19 and 26 deg. of N. lat. being about 500 


miles long, and 400 broad, 


The chief town is Keccio, or Gchao: the monarchy is 
abſolute, and the religion paganiſm, as well as in Siam. 
It is not long ſince that the Tonquineſe renounced the 


. Chineſe politicks, of cautiouſly trading with any foreign 
nation; ſo that now they not only permit other nations 


to come and trade with them, but alſo they ſend ſhips 
of their own to Siam, Batavia, and ſeveral other parts of 


the Eaſt Indies. — | 
The beft merchandiſe which can be brought by Euro- 


peans to Tonquin is gold or filver, particularly piaſters; 
tho' they want neither of theſe metals, having a ſufficiency 


of 


— 
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of the former from China, and of the latter from Japan. 
The other merchandiſes imported to Tonquin, are ſpice, 
pepper, quick-ſilver, vermillion, woollea cloths, and 
yellow amber. 

The ſilk of Tonquin is produced in ſuch great abundance, 
that the poor and the rich equally cloath themſelves 
with ſeveral flight ſilk ſtuffs manufactured in the country, 
which are as cheap as thoſe made of hemp and flax in 
other countries, | 

The Dutch export much of this filk for Japan, which is 
more convenient than to bring there the filk of Perſia 
and Bengal, as they did before their trade was eſtabliſhed 
at Tonquin, | | 

Muſk, tortoiſe-ſhell, and pickled tortoiſe fleſh, aloes- 
wood ; ſugar, in ſmall loaves of a pound, and half pound ; 
porcelains, lacca, rice, and birds neſts, are alſo articles 
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and even ſedans for thoſ, h 
they go to Boutan, 22 
of mu 


excellent rhubarb, with abundan n molt 


where a ve#y conſid 
: f erabl 
is carried on, and where e Commerce 


ö ce of 
afford very beautiful furs. | — 


There is little gold found through his kind 

it is thought that there are es of file * n 
of the metal of the country that the King of B Mat iti 
his Money, 7 8 is of the weight ad ws ” 
rupees, and of an octogon- 7D 
Indian nor Chineſe. We” IG AO rater Neither 
Their ſole manufactures are coarſe 
hemp or cotton, with which they 
ſummer ; and ſome ill woven cloths, 
which ſerve them in winter, 


tins, Which 


cloths, either 

er all 
cloath themſelves 1 
not better than lelts, 


for the Tonquineſe trade. 

They have oranges and citrons ; but the latter are ſo acid, 
that they cannot ſell them to ſtrangers among the refreſh- 
ments they furniſh them abundantly with; however, they 
- uſe this fruit themſelves, inſtead of aqua-fortis, for clean- 
ing the copper, braſs, and iron they deſign to gild ; as 
alſo for the dying of their ſilks, and the lixiviums of their 
cottons, which the juice of theſe citrons render of a 
gloſſy white colour. | x 
The Tonquineſe are free, honeſt, and faithful in trade 
differing much from the Chineſe, who pride themſelves 
in deceiving foreign merchants, and who uſe a thouſand 


artifices in the purchaſe or ſale of their merchandiſe. See 


China. 
Beſides theſe countries, there are alſo the kingdoms of 
Aſem or Acham, and Boutan. 


Aſem, is a kingdom of India, and one of the beſt countries 


of Aſia ; the capital town of which is Chamdara. It is 
bounded by Boutan on the north; by China, on the eaſt; 
and by Patna on the weſt, In this country are found 
mines of gold, filver, lead, and iron. Silk is alſo gathered 


there in abundance, but coarſe; and the ſtuffs made 


thereof, tho' very gloſſy, cut, and are of little ſervice. 
The lacca of Aſem is the beſt of all Aſia; but the gold is 


a contraband merchandiſe for exportation, tho* no money 


is coined of it, being always in ingots, which the people 
uſe in the interior commerce of the kingdom. 

The ſilver money is of the ſize and weight of the rupees, 
and of an octogonal figure. 5 


© 


At Aſem two ſorts of ſalt are made, one with the greeniſh 


matter found upon ſtil! waters; and the other with the 


leaves of the plant called Adam's fig. 

It is alſo with the aſhes of this fig tree that the lixiviums 
for bleaching ſilks are made, which give them a beautiful 
luſtre; but as there is not enough for the bleaching of 
all their manufactures, , ſuch ſilks as have been bleached 
by them are diſtinguiſhed from others, and are therefore 
dearer. | | 
Another object of trade which is very conſiderable there, 
conſiſts in bracelets and tortoiſe- ſhell collars, or ſea ſhells, 
of the form of a hen's egg, which they wear on their legs 
and arms, and of which they conſume great quantities at 


the funerals of their parents; but the great men wear 
bracelets of coral or amber. | e 


Boutan, is a kingdom of the Eaſt Indies bordering upon the 
Mogul's territories, very little known but by a caravan of 


merchants which departs yearly towards the end of De- 


cember from Patna. 


This caravan arrives in eight days at Gorroche- pour, the 


laſt town belonging to the Mogul, where the merchants 
take in proviſions for the reſt of their journey. From 
thence to the foot of the Naugrocel mountains, there are 


eight or nine days very troubleſome journey, and over 


the mountains eight or ten days, where it is that the in- 
habitants of the country, eſpecially the women, preſent 
themſelves to the travellers for carrying them, their mer- 
chandiſe and proviſions, to the bottom of the deſcent. 
The proviſions and merchandiſe are ſet on the backs of 
he- goats, who carry each about 150 lb. and the men are 
ſeated on a kind of ſaddle, which theſe poor people gird 
on their backs, three women ſucceſſively helping each 
other to carry one man. | | | 
On clearing the mountains there are oxen, camels, horſes, 
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33 Remarks, | 

t the time of granting the charter for in 
Engliſh Eaſt India company in I599, the aer g the 
the Hollanders, were in poſſeſſi e 


on of ſeverel ! ö 
tories along the coaſt of India, 248 alſo in 10 (err. 


places of Aſia, proper for the proſecution 
the former, indeed, had no eompany z 
formed ſeveral companies ſo early as the year 
which were all incorporated together in 1602 "590 
French eſtabliſhed a Chineſe company in 1660; and Io 
preſent India company, which has ingulphed 0 = 
others, was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1664. But it Was Fir 
ſiderable time before the Danes embarked in this Rong 
who were ſoon followed by the Oſtend company; 5 10 
by a company belonging to Sweden; and, ſo late ah 
year 1753, by the company of Embien, which may pr g 
bably meet with ſucceſs under the patronage of his Prof 
Majeſty, though the Oſtend company found ſo little wg 
tection from the emperor. | f 
The united company of merchants of England tradir 
to the Eaſt Indies, are in poſſeſſion of fort $t, George 
and fort St. David, two principal eſtabliſhments o 4 


coaſt of Coromandel; fort William, in the bay of 1 


al other 
of this trade: 
but the latter had 


gal; together with the iſland of Bombay, on the wet 


coaſt of the hither Peninſula of India; as alſo of St. He- 
lena, an ifland in the Atlantic ocean: beſides which 
they have a trade, or factories, in Arabia, Perſia, China 
Siam, Sumatra, and other iſlands of the Indian Archipe 
lago: where, in purſuance of their charter, and of ſe- 


veral acts of parliament, no Britiſh ſubjeQs are to re- 


pair to ſuch places of Aſia, Africa, and America, be- 
yond the cape of Bona Eſperanſa to the ſtreights of Ma. 
gellan, where any merchandiſe may be had. 

'The Portugueſe at firſt, in a manner, monopolized the 
whole trade to the Eaſt Indies: but the Dutch compa- 


nies having united themſelves, fitted out ſtrong fleets; 
which, being an overmatch for the Portugueſe, fell upon 


their ſhips wherever they met them; and took one plice 
after another, till they hardly left the Portugueſe a fort 
or factory in India. The Dutch afterwards reduced ſe- 
veral of the Indian iſlands to a ſtate of ſlavery: they molt 
baſely, cruelly, and treacherouſly, expelled the Engliſh 
from Amboina : and though no people complained more 
of oppreſſion in Europe, which they even made a pre- 
tence for rebellion, caſting off their allegiance to thei 
lawful ſovereign z yet, in a very ſhort time, they became 
the greateſt tyrants and oppreſſors that were ever known 


in the eaſt, or perhaps in any part of the univerſe, except 
the Spaniards in America: by which means, they have | 


uſurped the dominions of ſeveral lawful princes, and 
eſtabliſhed themſelves at Batavia, in ſo formidable a man- 
ner, as to become the abſolute lords of the Indian ſes, 
where they intimidated even the Mogul, plundered the | 
Engliſh ſhips in time of peace, and very tyrannically 
aſſumed the property of all the ſpice iſlands to themſelves. 
Some of theſe ſpice iſlands actually belonged to the crow | 
of England, particularly the Banda iſlands, by ſurrender 
of the Oran Cayas, or ſtates of Pooloroon and Lantore: 


at which time, if the Britiſh nation had exerted itſelf in 


behalf of her trade and empire at ſea, the Nutch had 
never been in a capacity of inſulting her coaſts, The 
ſpices are the baſis of the Dutch trade; being of more 
value to them than the mines of Potoſi to the ur 
for, in fact, they not only bring into their country * 


8 of thoſe treaſures which the 

Britain obtained een ſhe would have been in no ne- 
vhs Netherlands for a barrier: becauſe, power 
- ſenarable attendant on riches; and if that little 
pes: or rather mud, the ſeven provinces, are 
randered ſo conſiderable by theſe advantages, what a glo- 


ſpices of 1 
celſity of t 
Is ; 
{ t of groun 5 
| >reat Britain have made, if ſhe had 

rious figure might bs ſame cpulent branch of commerce | 
_ ius invaluable loſs is to be attributed to the timidity, 
1. ce of ſome people about King James I. However; 
des | infiſted upon a reparation, trivial as it was; 
re reign of Charles II. had not the nation been 
_ tenlive of the increaſing power of France, the 
; h had probably been compelled to reſtore the Banda 
. which they had ſo rapaciouſly, and ſo contradictory 
e engagements, diſmembered from the crowa 
e e that threatens the ſettlements, belonging to 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company, from the power and 
toximity of thoſe belonging. to the crown of France, is 

6 great. Madraſs, or fort St. George, with the adja- 
cent country, was purchaſed by the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company, of the King of Golconda ; but the Mogul, 
afterwards making a conqueſt of the country, looked 
upon himſelf intitled to this, as well as the reſt of the 
towns in that kingdom: however, it became the ſeat 
of the Britiſh preſidency in the Aſiatic Indies; where 


four, five, or fix ſhips, were generally ſent every 


year from England by the company, who alſo kept 
ſeveral trading, veſſels in the country : the principal com- 
modities purchaſed of the natives, for the uſe of the com- 


pany, being callicoes, chints, muſlins, and ſometimes 


diamonds 3 which was an extenſive and - advantageous 


commerce, enjoyed by the company, almoſt in an unin- 


terrupted courſe, for upwards of 100 years. 

The proximity of Madraſs to Pondicherry, being only 
twenty leagues diſtance, occaſioned it to ſuffer in ſome 
branches of its trade, ſince the peace of Utrecht; from 


which time, the French ſeemed to. be more intent upon 


extending their commerce to, and in the Eaſt Indies, 
where they were become powerful competitors againſt 
the Biitiſh company: but, notwithſtanding this claſhing 
of intereſt, Madraſs acquired ſome new advantages: the 


troubles in Perſia induced many Armenians to leave their 


country, and ſettle in India, where ſeveral of the moſt 
conſiderable fixed their reſidence and families in the pre- 
ſidency of Madraſs: the irruption of the Morattaes in 
Carnatica, in the year 1740, Was another event that 
brought ſeveral eminent and wealthy merchants to Ma- 
draſs; inſomuch, that the ſettlement was become the 
admiration of all the Aſiatic people, and the envy of all 
lis European neighbours ; for it had, a great number of 


years, brought in a clear annual revenue of 70,000 pago- 


das, or, reckoning each pagoda at 7's. 8d. 26,833 |. 


bs. $4. ſterling, by the duties on the trade of the Alia- 


tic inhabitants, and their conſumption z which was a 
ſum far exceeding the whole wig 2 of the place, civil 
and military, according to the eſtabliſhment in peace: 


the neat gain, one year with another, on the head of 


profit and loſs in the Madraſs books, ariſing from the 
revenue, ſilver coinage, with the ſale of woollen and 
Other European goods, amounted t near 90,000 pagodas, 
or 34.500 |. ſterling annually, aft 

Military, of the coaſt were paid: beſides, the factory 
benerally inveſted a million of pagodas, or 383 3331. 
bs. 8 d. ſterling, in the commodities of the country, 


and uſually ſent 6000 bales of callicoes yearly to Europe; 


waich brought a very great accumulation of treaſure to 


the proprietors of India ſtock. 


here 13 no occaſion to repreſent in what an indefenſible - 
rn this preſidency of the Eaſt India company was 
n the year 1740, when it was taken by commodore De 


Ae 3 though. ſuch had been the condition of 
VI £147 t 
8 


r all charges, civil and 


years before: it is not neceſſary to enter into 
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an examination why the neutrality offered by the French 
company, at the beginning of the war was rejected by the 
Engliſh company: nor why commodore Barnet was ſent 
to India with a ſquadron that ſeemed calculated only for 
a Cruizing ſcheme ; while the ſafety of the ſettlements, 
upon Which depended the hopes of. ſecuring the trade, 
appeared to be enticely unthought of, or, if thought for 
entirely neglected by the Engliſh company; though the 
French had ſet them a ſesſonable example to the contrary 
at Pondicherry : nor is there room here to enter into an 
enquiry how the B-itiſh preſidency fell into the hands of 
the French commodore: though it is proper to make a 
few obſervations on the loſs of the ſettlement. | 
Commodore de la Bourdonnais, at the reduction of Ma- 
Graſs, obtained a booty of ſilver, woollen goods, velvets, 
copper, iron, lead, and ſtores for uſe and ſale, to the 
value of 73 0001. in plate, furniture, mint neceſſaries, 
and other ſmall articles, 12, col. 1600 bales of callicoes, 
7000 bags of ſalt-petre, and 800 landies of redwood, 
valued at 72,8009 l. prime coſt; in all, 157, 800 l. tbey 
alſo took the Princeſs Mary, with the Mermaid and Ad- 
vice ſnows, employed in the ſervice of the company: 
to which might be added a much more conſiderable ſum, 
from the deprivation of ſo important a branch of com- 
merce, and the loſs of revenues ; beſides the expence of 
the public buildings, which coſt upwards of 60,0001. 
and which the French intended to demoliſh, if they had 
not received freſh inſtructions, in conſequence of the 
Engliſh having taken Cape Breton; which cauſed the 
French to alter their meaſures, with the view of ex- 


_ Changing the one for the other. 


What elle could be expected, but the reduQtion of this 
valuable ſettlement, at a time when the garriſon, ill pro- 
vided as it was in other reſpects, conſiſted only of 300 


Europeans, of which there were no more than 200 ef- 


fective men to be depended upon; beſides 80 ſailors ; 
as alſo 200 Topaſles, a black degenerate race of the Por- 
tugueſe, and of little uſe ? What elſe but the reduction of 
ſuch a place muſt have been the conſequence, when at- 
tacked by a French officer of experience, at the head of 
3200 Europeans, with 500 Coffries, as alſo a conſider- 
able number of Cephoys and Peons, the natives of the 
coaſt of Coromandel; aſſiſted with a ſquadron of ſhips, 
of ſuch ſuperiority as to intimidate commodore Peyton 
to diſappear with the Engliſh ſquadron, leaving the prin- 
Cipal ſettlement belonging to the Engliſh Eaſt India com- 
pany to fall an eaſy conqueſt to the French? | 
Since this reduction of fort St. George, the French have 
bad their deſired opportunity of eſtabliſhing their intereſt 


among the natives of that part'of the Coromandel coaſt : 


their trade has received a great augmentation : and their 
ſ:ttlements are continued in the ſame defenſible ſituation, 
as Pondicherry was too fatally proved to be, by 'admiral 
Boſcawen, in 1748; though at the head of 3,690 ſol- 
diers, with 2000 Indians, 120 Dutch, .and 148 artillery 
people; aſſiſted by a fleet of 9 ſhps of the line, 2 fri- 
gates, a ſloop, and 2 tenders, having 4580 ſailors aboard; 
the particulars of which diſcomfiture is perhaps to be 


attributed more to the negleR of the miniſtry, than that 
of the company. 7 | 


Ic is certain, that during the laſt war, the French were 


too formidable for the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies; where 
the ſafety of fort S-. David was, at firſt, owing more to 
a a diſperſion of the Freach ſquadron by a ſtorm, in which 


they loſt 1200 men; than to that poſture of defence it 
appeared to be in ſome time afterwards, when the French 
unſucceſsfully attacked it, with the hopes of the total ex- 
tirpation of every Engliſh ſcttleggent on the. coaſt of 
Coromandel. The French navy is continually increaſing, 
and not in ſuch an inperceptible manner as their policy 
formerly induced them to; but in the fair open face of 
day, without the dread of a ſecond Cromwel to threaten 
the burning of them upon their own ſtocks : their intereſt 
is every where extended with their power, and their com- 
merce conſe uently with both, eſpecially in India, 
where Madraſs has but an inconſiderabie number of the 
250,000 Ahatic inhabitants leſt in its territory. If this 
is the caſe, the Britiſh government, as well as the Britiſh 
company, cannot be top diligent in retrieving their cha- 
e > — © ; racer, 
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rater, and reſtoring their trade in India: the French are 
already too powerful along the coaſts of Africa : they are 
now invading the Britiſh ſettlements on the continent of 
America, aſſiſted by the ſtrength of the French coloniſts 
of Canada and Louiſiana, which are faid to amount to 
200,000 men, who bid fair to procure the ſubverſion of 
the Britiſh fur trade with the Indians : this conſideration 
ſhould put the Engliſh upon their guard in every part of 
the world, and eſpecially in India, where they have had 
the mortification to find themſelves in the greateſt ſtate 
of debility; which, if properly executed, and carefully 
continued, may yet bid defiance both to the ſtrength and 
artifices of ſo potent an enemy, and ſo inſidious a rival. 
Many objections have been made to the India trade; but 
more to the carrying on of that trade by excluſive com- 
panies. The trade is ſaid to be very prejudicial, as it is 
now driven; becauſe it exports European bullion, ſpends 
little of the product or manufactures of Europe, and brings 
in commodities perfectly manufactured, which hinder the 
conſumption of European goods, and diſcourage the 
wearing ſuch as are purchaſed with them : the chief pro- 
fit thereof ariſing from underſelling the labour of the 
European poor, particularly the Engliſh ; becauſe it is 
bought there cheaper, than, by reaſon of the value of the 
lands in England, and the price of proviſions, they are 
able to work here, 


Upon theſe conſiderations, the Britiſh parliament. made a 


law, in the 10th and 11th years of William III. to pro- 


hibit the wearing of wrought filks, bengals, ſtuffs 
mixed with ſilk or herba, of the manufacture of Perſia, 
China and India, and all calicoes painted, dyed, printed, 
or ſtained there. The reaſon of which was, the great 
detriment the nation received, as the trade was then ma- 
naged, by exhauſting the treaſure thereof, and taking 
away the labour of the people, whereby many of the 


manufacturers were become exceſſively burthenſome and 


chargeable to their reſpective pariſnes, and others com- 
elled to ſeek for employment in foreign parts. 


he making this law gave a new life to the Britiſh ma- 


nufactures, and would have given more if the true intent 
of the parliament had been anſwered : but it was not ; 
for it neither kept the Britiſh treaſure at home, nor pre- 
vented thoſe commodities from being worn in Great Bri- 
tain, as it was deſigned it ſhould, which made it much 


doubted whether any thing leſs than a total prohibition of 


their importation would do it: for though they were di- 
reed to be exported again, there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve they are privately brought back both from Ireland, 


the Britiſh plantations, and other places to which they 


are ſent, to the loſs of the royal revenue, the prejudice 
of the Engliſh painters and ſtainers, beſides the injury 


to the Britiſh manufactures; otherwiſe, how came ſuch 
you quantities to be worn and uſed here, when the 


ock in hand has been ſo long ſince ſpent ? 
It has, however, been alledged, that by the exportation 
of thoſe manufaCtures again, more bullion in ſpecie is 
brought into England, than is carried out for the buying 
them in India: but this was never yet made out; though 


it would be much to the ſatisfaction of the people, who 
daily ſee that bullion carried away, and alſo for the ho- 


nour of the company, that it was done. . 
But if the advocates for the company mean that the ex- 


portation of thoſe manufactures is a help to Great Bri- 


tain in the balance of its trade, which muſt otherwiſe be 


paid in bullion; it may be anſwered, that the product 


and manufactures of Great Britain always have, and are 


ſtill ſufficient to ſupport the balance of its trade. As for 
white calicoes and muſlins, they have beat out the wear- 


ing of lawns, cambrics, and other thin German and Si- 


leſia lawns ; which has been the occaſion of turning many. 


ef thoſe looms to the woollen manufactures there, that 
were formerly employed in the weaving them ; and has 
abated the exportation of great quantities of cloth ; be- 
fides the hinderance callicoes give to the confumption of 
Iriſh and Scotch linens ; the latter of which, in particular, 


being thin and ſoft, are as proper for dying, printing,” 
and ſtaining, as they are, and may be made as white. 
_ Therefore, it appears, that the Eaſt Indies is a bottom- 
less pit for Englith bullion, which can never circulate to 


indigo, pepper, ſalt · petre, ſpices, drugs 


fectly known by the Britiſh nation; and the 


carried on by the preſent company. | 
Dr. Davenant, who was a great advocate for carrying on 
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England again: whereas, if it wa | 
Europe, there might be ſome 8 N. 1. 
trade, to return it; and when this bullion f il : 
muſt ceaſe of courſe z which it may ſoon 5 x 
pany carry out yearly as giuch as other trades bring; 

It has been objected, that the excluſive trade . 
the company is prejudicial to the nation 3 beca on 2 
not carry on the Indian commerce in it ute they do 
which would be done b 73a extent, 


y private trade 
ſearch every port from the Perſian ; ity Fat Would 
profit, which the company neglect. Beſi Fg Japan for 
: © are 


other commodities which the com 
and the tract of land within their cate 7 0 ade in; 
to afford an advantageous commerce there A 
whereof might be returned to Great Britain e Profit 
no way injurious to its manufactures; ſuch as mii 
coffee, tea, and many other things, if they og r 
ous to make diſcoveries, as private merchants 5a * 
: the _ lay . ould do 
t may be remembered, that for man | 

after the revolution, there was great der err 1 
plaint againſt the old Eaſt India company for gerd 
preſſion, as well as monopoly, of a trade of ſuch 3 
which includes ſo great a part of the globe, and 


Y Part of 
ance of 
5 that trade 


extent, 
by er- 
when they borrowed 2, co, ooo l. on the l 
Eaſt Indies, did not think it the intereſt of : 


E | 
ſettle that trade in an excluſive company, but 0 1 IX 
lated general ſociety, giving that trade to thoſe peri 


who fhould ſo advance that ſum for the ſervice of the 
public, to every perſon ſeverally by name, in Proportion 
to his ſubſcription, however it may be now ordered, and 


the Eaſt India trade by an excluſive company, fays, *« That 
as to this trade in general, if all Europe by common con- 
ſent would agree to have no farther dealings to thoſe parts, 


this ſide of the world by ſuch a reſolution would certain 


ſave a great and continual expence of treaſure,” Ife 


_ computes the gold and filver brought into Europe for 


about 200 years, to be 800 millions ſterling; and after- 
wards accounting for this immenſe ſum, concludes, that 


150 millions of it has been carried away and ſunk in the 


Eaſt Indies; whereupon he expreſſes himſelf thus: © from 


| whence I have reaſon to conclude, that the European 


nations had been richer by a full third than they are, if 
that trade had never been diſcovered and undertaken,” 

Sir Joſiah Child, a director of, and great advocate for 
the Eaſt India company, ſays, that in his time 25 or 30 


of the moſt warlike ſhips, with 60 to 1co men eich, 


were conſtantly employed in that trade by the Engliſh | 
company: but for ſome years paſt, Mr. Wood ſays, he 
could not learn there were more than from 10 to 15 


He fays, it is probable this will be attributed to the dutis 


and impoſitions on all goods imported, and the prohibition | 


of Eaſt Indian and Perſian ſilks and ſtuffs : but he tells us 
that he is free to declare, that the company being the 


only perſons who can trade to the Indies, and the act of 
navigation preventing any Eaſt India goods being brought , 
from France or Holland into Great Britain, they undet- 
ſtand their own intereſt too well to carry on fo largeand 
extenſive a traffic as would be beneficial to the nation, 
and not equally advantageous to themſelves. _ 

All trades are carried on by, ſelect companies with greater 


prejudice to the nation than otherwiſe, as they export 
leſs of its manufactuges, and ſet their own price vp" 


what they import at the expence of the 2 of Glen 
Britain. Beſides, it appears, that the Engliſh compar 
have been more particularly injurious to the nation, 1 


ſending over workmen of all kinds to India, for the n- 


provement of the Indian manufactures, and there 


bringing the Europeans to the greater liking of them, © 
- the enlarging of the company's gain, by the deman 


theſe goods, inſtead of thoſe of the proper manvfaChure 


of Great Britain. The Indians knew little of dying 


goods, or ordering them ſo as to be fit for K 
mat kets, until the Engliſh company ſent 2 5 1 
teach them; wherein it muſt be granted that! 100 


1 
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nſidered their private advantage, though to 
the nation. 
a ee it is apprehended, that a great 
ad thoſe the ſtrongeſt and moſt war- 
loyed in this trade ; which, by this 
would be more extenſive and-enlarged in places 
dy traded to, and to others hitherto unfrequented : 
2 ntly more Britiſh ſubjec̃ts would find employ- 
1 3 home and abroad: more Britiſh woollen 
wr has manufactures would be exported; and Britons 
2 10 mg theſe goods much cheaper from thence for 
wou own conſumption; and alſo thoſe which they re- 
= t. whereby their traffic with them in foreign mar- 
e be very much enlarged, and the conſumers of 
— goods take them from Great Britain, which they 
w do from other nations. By this means likewiſe a 
ws reat coaſt-trade might be carried on, and Britiſh 
0 fine cloths, and other manufactures, in all pro- 
bability, be ſold in greater quantities than hitherto : and a 
very great profit would ariſe to the kingdom by the 
freight that Britiſh ſhips would be able to make, in car- 
rying goods and paſſengers from one country to another 5 
there having been inſtances of ſeparate trading ſhips, ſent 
out with very ſmall cargoes, which by trading from port 
to port in the Indies, and the freight they have made, 
bare brought home cargoes of goods amounting to IO, 
12, and 15 times the value of their outſet : upon which 
account many perſons ſeem deſirous of having the trade 
to India opened, that every Britiſh ſubject may enjoy the 


ny only co 
the irretrieva 
If this trade Was 
number of ſhips, 2 
like, would be emp 


means, 


freedom of trade and navigation. See Eaſt India com- 


panies. | e 
Lands. See Maldivia Iſlands, Ceylon Iſlands, Sun- 
wy 12. Celebes, Moluccas, Banda Iſlands, Philippine 
Illands, and Ladrone Iſlands. . « 139 
Invian America, conſiſts of all thoſe nations who are in- 
dependent of the European governments. There are 
great numbers in Spaniſh America, who never paid any 
allegiance to the crown of Spain; and fome in the Bra- 


zils who never paid any ſubjection to the crown of Portu- 
gal. The Romiſh miſſionaries have made a great body of 


_ theſe people ſubordinate to themſelves: the Araucans, 
and ſome other nations in Peru, are a free and numerous 
people: the Moſkitos, on the bay of Honduras, never 
acknowledged the Spaniſh government ; but have long 
owned themſelves ſubjects to the Engliſh, who carry on a 
great trade there for logwood, which the Spaniards con- 


ſtantly endeavour to interrupt and deſtroy. But the In- 


dians on the northern continent of America are the moſt 
powerful and intereſting to Europeans: they are divided 
in the Britiſh and French intereſt : their trade is chiefly in 
fars and ſkins: but the Engliſh have been dilatory in 


gaining theſe Indians to their intereſt ; while the French 


| have been induſtrious in obtaining their friendſhip. In- 
deed, the trade with theſe Indian nations ſeems. to be the 
great rivalſhip between the Engliſh and French in this 
part of the world: but it is evident, from the report 
made to the lords commiſſioners of trade and plantations, 
by the honourable William Keith, Eſq; governor of the 
province of Penſylvania, that the Engliſh have neglected 
this intereſt ; the report being as follows. 

_ © Inobedience to your lordſhips commands,  ſignify'd to 
me, by your letter dated at Whitehall the 19th of March 


1717-18, which I received the 20th of October follow- 

ing, J have made what enquiry I could, relating to the 
Progreſs which the French nation have made, in finding 
out, and ſecuring a paſſage fem their ſettlement on St. 

wrence river, or Canada, d that on Mechaſippi: and 

as I have my information chiefly from the Indian traders, 

ſhall not pretend to vouch any thing from my own. 


knowledge, but ſimply Jay the whole before your lord- 


rom their verbal relations. | f 

Vet, firſt, I would entreat your lordſhips will pleaſe to 

obſerve, that from an article in the treaty of Ryſwick, 
ween the Britiſh and French crowns, by which, all 


hips, in the plaineſt manner that it could be collected 


ands on any, rivers in America, the mouths or outlets 


Whereof were the | 


ceded to that nation, as high as the firſt ſources of thoſe 
wels; the French, by virtue of the Sieuf de 14 Salle's 
1 2 | 


There are alſo diverſe other ati | 7 
and Mechaſippi, as the Renards or Foxes, Maſſekotins, 
Kikapous; but theſe being farther off, did not join the 


n in poſſeſſion of either nation, ate con- 


IN D 


expedition and diſcoveries, now claim all the lands to 
the north and weſtward of the Britiſh colonies, from Ca- 
nada along the lakes, unto the mouth of the river Me- 
chaſippi. But as it is hard to imagine that ſuch a conceſſion 
was ever intended by the aforeſaid article; becauſe it is not 


only inconſiſtent with the antient grant from the crown 


to the proprietors of Carolina, but alſo with the ſecurity 
of all his Majeſty's colonies on this continent of America; 


T only ſubmit it to your lordſhips vie w, and ſhall proceed 
to the narrative as follows. | 


He then proceeds to give an account of the French in- 
tercourſe in North America, much in the ſame manner 
as is repreſented under the article of French America: 
after which he proceeds thus, 


Having, above, given your lordſhips the moſt full and 


perfect account, that I could poſlibly diſcover, of the ſe- 


veral routes which the French take from St. Lawrence 
to Mechaſippi; I ſhall, in the next place, proceed to lay 
before you, the tate of the ſeveral Indian nations, with 
reſpect both to the Engliſh and French, according to the 
beſt information I could get from the ſame perſons. 

It has ever been the policy of the French in thoſe parts, 
in time of war, as well as peace, to uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours by all manner of means, to bring over any ſort, 
or all kinds of Indians into their intereſt : but as it-is in 
vain to perſuade an Indian to think otherwiſe, than that 


thoſe are his beſt fricnds, who can help him to the beſt 
| bargain, the Iroqueſe, or five nations, have hitherto been 
preſerved by the Dutch and Engliſh at New Yorks chiefly 


on account of finding better markets there, than with the 
French. Nevertheleſs, by the artifices of their Jeſuit 
miſſionaries, they daily continue to debauch them from 
the Engliſh intereſt ; inſomueh that, of the whole number 
of Iroqueſe now remaining, which does not exceed 2000 
fighting men, the French have drawn over 700 to in- 


habit among them; 400 ſeated at the fall of St. Louis, 
on the ſouth fide of St. Lawrence, and 300 on the north 


fide, | 


The reſt of them are planted chiefly along the lake On- 


tario, at ſome diſtance from it. I am told, there are no 
Indians in the French intereſt on this fide of St. Lawrence, 
nearer than the Miamis, or T woittois, as the Iroqueſe 
call them: they are in number about 2000, ſettled chiefly 


on the fore-mentioned river Miamis, flowing into the 


lake Erie, and on or near the branches of the river Ona- 


 bache. | | | 
The gaining of this one nation would be of great impor- 

tance to the Engliſh intereſt ; and, as I am informed, it 

might be eaſily Lene at this time, if any offer was made 
of trading with them, and of building a fort upon lake 
Erie, where the French as yet have no ſettlements; tho', 

probably, they will oe go about to have one, upon 
the account of thoſe people, 

_ paſſage thro” that lake more eaſy and ſafe. 
The Ilionis are about 3000 men, on or near the river 


of that name. The Miſſilimakinaes or Ontawaes were 
formerly 3000, but now are ſearce 500. The Nokes 
100. The Felleſavoins 200. The Sakes 200. The 


Puans 600. All theſe joined the French againſt the Iro- 
queſe in the laſt war; and all of them, except the Mia- 


mie, are ſeated about, or near the lake Ilionis, which is 
now commonly called by them Mechegan, and on the 


5 


river Ilinois. 


French againſt the Iroqueſe. 


Upon Mechaſippi, and the branches of it, there are many 


great nations, eſpecially to the welt, as the Miffouris, 


Ozages, Acanſias, who are different from thoſe of Acanſa 


on the caſt, with many more, not leſs, as is affirmed, 
than 60000 men; with all whom, it is ſaid, the French 


have peace, and ſome alliance. 


Carolina, have not 1500 men in their intereſt, except 
the Iroqueſe. In New Evgland and Connecticut, they | 
were very few. In New York, dn ebe river Indians, 
beſides the Iröqueſe. In Jerſey aud Penſilvania, their 


own, 


ns between Mechegan 


as well as to render their 


river that runs into it, and og the lake Puans, and the 


/ 


On the other hand, Al the Engliſh, to the northward of 
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dwn, or home Indians, called Delawares, are exceedingly 
decreaſed ; and, being in ſubjection to the Iroqueſe, take 
their rules from them. In Maryland and Virginia, there 
are few, excepting thoſe towards the S. W. whom colonel 
Spotſwood, with great induſtry, has lately gained by treaties 
and hoſtages. Thoſe of Carolina, and the nations lately 
in friendſhip with them, have been very numerous: 
but the Iroqueſe, whether prompted by the French, or 


by what other motive is unknown, have, of late years, 


made great inroads upon them, and cannot as yet, by any 
endeavours of the Engliſh, be diverted from it. But of 


thoſe nations to the ſouthward, and of their ſtrength and 
intereſt, the beſt accounts will naturally come from Vir- 


1 and Carolina. 8 


come now, in obedience to the laſt part of your lord- | 
ſhips commands, on this ſubject, humbly to offer my 


ſentiments of the methods which may be taken, in order 
to prevent the inconveniencies, unto which his Majeſty's 
plantations, on the continent of America, and the trade 
of Great Britain, may be ſubjected by ſuch a communi- 
cation between the French ſettlements. | 

Tho? it may be juſtly ſaid, that we exceed the French in 
the improved value of our ſettlements, upon this conti- 
nent ; yet, from the above account it is plain, that we 
come far ſhort of the induſtry which they uſe in culti- 
vating a neceſſary correſpondence and friendſhip with the 
natives, wi:hout which our farther progreſs to the weſt- 
ward will ſoon be circumſcribed ; and we ſhall be under 
daily àpprehenſions of loſing what we already poſſeſs. 
But ſince this friendſhip is, by experience, no otherwiſe 
to be acquired than by trade, it will neceſſarily follow 
that this trade ought to be encouraged and extended, 
with the utmoſt care and diligence. And that this may 


be done to the public advantage, as well as to that of 


particulars, it will be proper to conſider the nature of this 
trade, with reſpe& to Great Britain, to the colonies where 


it muſt be carried on, and to the French who are our 


rivals in it. | | . 
The trade itſelf conſiſts in the exchange of a very few 
ſimple commodities; they take from us the woollen ma- 
nufactures of Britain, gun- powder, ſhot, fire- arms, and 


trinkets; for which, we receive in barter, furs and ſæins: 


and this being almoſt a total exchange of Britiſh produce 
or manufacture, thro' the hands, and by the navigation 
and labour of Britiſh ſubjects in thoſe colonies, ſuppoſe it 
only for an equal quantity, in value of goods, which are 


either wanted at home, or may be jultly placed to Great 


Britain's credit, upon the ballance of a trade with foreign 
countries, it will unavoidably follow, that Britain muſt 
gain in proportion to the magnitude or extent of the trade 
in general ; and therefore we may conclude, that it ought 
not only to be encouraged, but eſtabliſhed upon an equal 


foot, throughout all theſe colonies, as they are inhabited 


by Britiſh ſubjects, carrying on à Britiſh intereſt, with- 


out any diſtinction made, or regard had to their particular 


ſettlements or ſocieties, as ſeparate governments. . 
Wich reſpe& to the colonies, this trade will enrich par- 


ticulars in proportion to the quantity they deal in, and 


the profit it brings, which of late years, has been ſo con- 
ſiderable, that it has tempted the trading intereſt of ſome 
colonies, to purſue that gain, with an unreaſonable deſire 
ot cruſhing their neighbours : but this practice is by all 
means to be diſcouraged from Great Britain, as highly 
deſtructive to the public intereſt, both with reſpect to 
trade, and the advancement, as well as ſecurity of the 
Britiſh dominon on this continent. | 
Laſtly, if this trade sould be carried on with a public 
ſpirit, and juſt regard to a national intereſt, as appears to 
be abſolutely neceſſary, for maintaining what we have al- 
ready got, the French, who cannot furniſh theſe com- 
modities, compared with us, either in quantity or value, 
could have no hopes of diverting the Indians from trading 
with us, and conſequenily depending firmly upon us. 
We ſhould not, then, have the traders of New York 
jealous of, and uneaſy at the profits gained by the traders 
of Virginia; nor theſe again of the improvements which 


may poſſibly be made in Carolina: but every colony would | 


find a ſolid. and certain advantage, by an union among 


them, according to their ſituation, power, and ability to 
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lina; the governor ſhall uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
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advance their trading ſettlements, weſtward 


a . upon +1, 
lakes and adjacent rivers; where thoſe vaſt . 
le 4 


Indians would foon perceive, by our ute 
power, and traffic, as we were. far tetenal tereſt, 
rivals the French, and every way much fitter to b Pr 
for their friends and allies. And in order to car F 
great deſign, I humbly conceive it will be pro 2 bows 
complete body of inſtructions be carefully 5 0 8 
be ſent to all the governors on this continent 3 55 3 
amongſt other things, it may be directed, LT 
1. That, in order to prevent the Indians bein im 
upon, and abuſed by looſe and over veto [poked 
trading promiſcuouſly amongſt them, which was the che? 
unhappy cauſe of the late deſtructive war in South d 
the advice of the council and aſſembly, to put the Yo 
trade, carried on by the inhabitants we W 
ſome and juſt regulations, as that the traders ma 2 
have it in their power to cheat and impoſe upon 4 In- 
dians in any ſort, without being made accountable for i. 
under high penalties. Provided always, that no reſtric 
ſhall be made to prohibit or interrupt any of his Majeſty% 
ſubjeAs,. in other of his colonies, from trading as Frets 
with any foreign Indians, as the inhabitants of that co. 
lony can or may do themſelves. And in caſe they ſhall 
diſcover any abuſe to have been committed upon any In. 


dian whatſoever, by any perſon or perſons, inhabitants 


in, or belonging unto any other of his Majefly's colonies 
complaint ſhall be forthwith made to the governor of that 
colony, whereunto the offender belongs, and he ſhall 
cauſe reſtitution to be made, and juſtice to be done, ac- 
cording to the nature of the offence. 

2. That all poſſible encouragement be given towards 


carrying on a fair trade with the Indian nations, ſo that it 


may be extended as far weſtward upon the lakes and rivers 
behind the great mountains, as the ſituation and ability 
of the colony will permit: and when any proper place 
ſhall be diſcovered for the building of a fort, and ſettling 
a garriſon, in order to protect the trade, a report there- 
of ſhall de made to your lordſhips, with the circumſtances 
and reaſons for ſo doing, | 

3. That the governor ſhall, with all his induſtry and 
might, endeavour to make treaties and alliances of ſttict 
friendſhip with as many Indian nations as he poſſibly can: 
always taking ſpecial care to ſtipulate and ſecure peace, not 
only between them and the colonies under his direction; 


but alſo between them and all the Engliſh colonies, and 
likewiſe with all the Indians under 2ny league of friend- 


ſhip with any of the ſaid colonies. And that this may be 
the more effectually done, his Majeſty may pleaſe to di- 


rect and order, in a more eſpecial manner, by public pro- 


clamation, or otherwiſe, as ſhall ſeem meet, that all per- 
ſons travelling from the ſettlements of any of his Ma. 
jeſty's colonies, into the woods, in order to diſcover and 
trade with any Indian nation, or nations whatſoever; if 
ſuch perſon ſhall happen accidentally to meet or encounter 
with any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, 1 e from any 
other colonies or ſettlements upon the ſame deſign of trade 
or diſcovery, then, and in that caſe, ſuch perſons ſhall 


be obliged, and are ſtrictly commanded, under the higheſt 


pain of his royal diſpleaſure, to treat one another with 
civil humanity and kindly affiſtance, without giving one 
the other, upon either part, the leaſt interruption or 


«hindrance in their ſaid reſpective defigns of friendly inter- 
courſe and traffic with the Indians; but, on the contraty, 
by their open and free behaviour, 
convince the Indians, as mil 
_ Engliſh ſubjects upon t 


as well as diſcourſe, to 
ch as in them lies, that all the 

fronting bowſoever diſtin- 
guiſhed into governments, yet are but one people g 
der one King, Who has commanded them, his ſubjec Sy 
to take all opportunities to ſhew his love and affection to 
all the Indian nations; and that which ſoe vet of 18 
will make any league of friendſhip, with any one of his 


governments in theſe parts, are thereby entitled to his 4 
jeſty's protection, and to the friendſhip, as well as 2 


ance of all other governments, and of N 5 rn co 


in alliance with any of them- Go 
4. That, if any Indian nation, in league of met 
with au ef bs May Laken en Moni 
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thereof, orefame to make war upon, plunder, or in any 


leſt any other Indian nation, who at the 
wm ſhall be in friendſhip with, and under the pro- 


ſam | a fb? POW h 
: her of his Majeſty's colonies ; then that 
teQion of any dich Eve Indians are. bound by 


which ſuch offen 
* gal uſe their utmoſt endeavours, by threatnings 
ma as promiſes, to oblige the ſaid Indians to make 
"aſonable ſatisfaction for their breach of faith, to the 
Contentment of the party aggrieved : and in caſe of meet- 
ing with any difficulty in bringing ſuch Indians to reaſon, 
the governor ſhall repreſent the ſame to his Majeſty forth- 
with, in order to receive farther direction therein. 5p 
5. To the end that all the governors of his Majeſty's 
lantations on the continent, be each of them, for their 
better direction, particularly acquainted with the ſtate of 
every other government relating to the Indians, let every 
one be order'd, upon his making any alliance or treaty 
with any Indian nation whatſoever, immediately to com- 
municate the nature, import, and date of ſuch treaty unto 
all his fellow- governors upon the continent. f 
duch a correſpondence and harmony being once eſtabliſh'd, 
the trade might be eaſily ſecur'd and protected, by erect- 
ing four ſmall forts: the firſt upon lake Erie, near to the 
above- named Indians the Miamis : the ſecond on the lake 
© Ontario, near to the Iroqueſe: the third on the head or 
higheſt fountain of Powtowmack river, which divides the 
colonies of Virginia and Maryland : and the fourth to- 
wards the head of Suſquehannah river, which runs thro” 
penſilvania into the bay of Cheſeapeak. | 
The two firſt of theſe forts would not only ſecure all the 
Indians on this ſide Carolina to Canada, which are ſettled 
to the eaſtward of the lakes; but alſo open a trade with 
the above-mentioned great and numerous nations to the 
weſtward, whoſe communication by water would render 
the traffic eaſy. And becauſe the diſtance between the 
Engliſh ſettlements in theſe colonies, and the lakes, is too 
great, without the refreſhment _as well as ſecurity of 


effeQually anſwer that end to all the traders belonging to 
any of the colonies northward of Carolina. = 
I humbly conceive, that each fort will require a company, 


direction and command of the governors, his Majeſty's 
- commanders in chief, in the reſpeQive colonies : that upon 
lake Erie, to be under Virginia; that upon lake Ontario 
under New Vork; that upon Potowmack under Mary- 
land; and that upon Suſquehannah under Penſilvania. 
To conclude, I cannot foreſee any thing which would in- 
terrupt the execution of this ſcheme, but the emulation in 
trade, that is kept up among the Engliſh colonies. For 
which reaſon, it ſeems neceſlary, that ſome method be 
projected, whereby each colony ſhall be obliged to bear 
ts proportionable ſhare of the expence which the crown 
of Great Britain will be at, in building forts weſtward 
among the Indians, and ſubſiſting garriſons. For, if this 
was done at the public charge, equally for the” proteQion 
ol all, none would have any pretence to be diſtinguiſhed 
particularly in their claim to this trade. And if Great 
ritain does not imitate. the French, in making their cor- 
reſpondence with the Indians a national concern, whereby 


much to be doubted, from the variety. of interruptions, 
which we may continually expect td meet with among 
ourſelves, as well as from the French, who have but one 
intereſt principally in view, and ſteadily purſue it with 
_ greatapplication 4 e 4 0 
But, from the little knowledge and experience which 1 


that this 
pleaſe 


io put any other value upon it, than that I have, accord- 
- to my duty, without prejudice or partiality, faithfully 
. J to obey your lordſhips commands: And it is 
tae great ſubmiſhon, that I beg leave to ſubſcribe my- 


2 
Right Honourable, + AT 


project, however juſt in itſelf, will generally 


a middle ſtage or reſting- place, the other two forts would 


or garriſon of 50 men in the King's pay to be under the 


the government and maintenance of all forts and garriſons 


Tall remain in the hands of the crown, the ſucceſs is very Johnſon, and Major Lydius, who probably were beſt ac- 


ve of the Engliſh American colonies, I do not expect 


3 wherefore I ſhall not preſume to. inſiſt farther, or 


Your Lordſhips moſt humble 2.4 22 ; 
And moſt obedient Servant. 
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Left it ſhould at any time be repreſented to your lordſhips» 
that, in imitation of the French, a ſociety may be in- 
corporated, and a company erected for carrying on the 
trade upon this continent, with the Indians; I muſt beg 
leave to obſerve, that ſuch a privilege or immunity would 
certainly become a very heavy burden upon, and a great di- 
couragement to the planting, as well as trading intereſt of 


every one, and of all theſe colonies, who, from the taſte 


they have of Engliſh liberty, are naturally averſe to all 
monopolies, and will hardly ever be reſtrained by the 
maxims or examples of a French government. Beſides, 
any reſtriction upon the inhabitants of theſe colonies, 
would altogether deſtroy the intent and deſign of the 


above ſcheme, which is founded upon reaſoning after this 


manner. 


That under a good regulation of government, the rela- 
tive advantages which ſubſiſt between any ſtate and its 
colonies abroad, are reciprocal. For, | 
As the ſtate has unqueſtionably a right, and moſt cer- 
tainly ought to regulate the trade oſ its colonies for publick 
advantage; ſo the colonies have at leaftan;equal, if not a 
preferable claim to the ſubſiſtence and ſmaller profits which 


_ ariſe from that trade, to thoſe who muſt be employ'd in 


carrying it on. | | 
That, where any public intereſt will be moſt effectually 
carried on, by the united ſtrength of many adjacent co- 
lonies, fuch an union ought carefully to be eſtabliſhed 
with equality among them ; and every thing tending to 
weaken or obſtruct this union, is to be conſidered as pre- 
judicial to the public. | 
That the Indian nations upon this continent are not to be 
gain'd otherwiſe than by trade ; and this trade cannot be 
managed to any purpoſe, without the mutual aſſiſtance 
and concurrence of all the Engliſh colonies. But, from 


the different conſtitutions, and particular intereſts of thoſe 
| colonies, ſuch a regulation is not to be obtained without 
the authority of Great Britain.” 


The enormous rides which the French have latel y taken, 
| ſeem to certify this report ; and might have been more 
_ plainly foreſeen ſo long as the year 1751, when the Eng- 


liſh were told of the preparations which the French were 


making to engroſs all the trade of the Indians to them- 
ſelves: for in that year we were informed, that God in 
his Providence, ſeemed to be opening the door for the 
introducing the light of the goſpel among the ſix Mo- 
hawk nations wider than ever before. And if the Eng- 
liſh did not fail of doing their part, there was a profpect 


of great things being done. It was evident the French 


were then exerting themſelves in an extraordinary 


manner, to draw all theſe nations over to them, and en- 


gage them in their intereſt. The King of France made 


extraordinary proviſions for them, that very large and li- 


beral preſents may be made them in Canada. And they 


were indefatigable in their endeavours;in the labours of their 


emiſſaries, and all the ways they could deviſe. They 
were building forts in all the parts of America to the weſt 
of the Engliſh, in the carrying places between the lakes 


and rivers, and in all the moſt important places, where - 
they might have the greateſt advantage to bring the In- 
dians into dependence, and to draw their trade. Colonel 


quainted with the ſtate of theſe Indians, of all the ſubjects 
of the Britiſh crown, ſaid in the time of the treaty of Al- 


bany, That (“ it was a gone caſe ; and that it was a thing 
beyond all doubt or diſpute, that unleſs ſomething ex- 
traordinary was ſpeedily done, and what was never like 


to be done, theſe nations were loſt to the Britiſh intereſt.” _ 


By ſome accounts, abundantly confirm'd, about one half 


of the Onoontauguas actually left their old habitations, 
and went to live in Canada, the French having provided 
lands for them: and many others of the far nations were 


reſorting to ſettle there: An eminent Mohawk told an 
it 


Engliſh"trader, that the Quinquabs, the Onoontaugvas, 


and the Chonuntoowaunces or Senecas, were generally 
in the French intereſt. He ſaid they indeed come to 


Albany and treat with the Engliſh as friends; but then 
go directly to the governor of Canada, and tell him all 


that has paſſed: they ſpeak, ſays he, ſmooth words, plea - 
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fant words to the Engliſh ; but their hearts are with the 
French. He ſaid concerning the Senecas, who are vaſtly 
the biggeſt of the ſix nations, that the governor of Ca- 
nada was always there, meaning by his emiſſaries. Four 
Indians, who were related either in blood or marriage to 
ſome of the Engliſh, told them that the Indians that uſed 
formerly to be on their fide, were continually in great 
multitudes flocking to Canada to dwell there. They ſaid 
that all the nations about the lakes that uſed to be friends 
to the Engliſh, had lately left them and had- entered into 
alliance with the French. | | 
Thus abundant and indefatigable are that nation, who 
underſtand their own intereſt ſo well, in their endeavours 
to gain all the Indian nations in North America, to eſta- 
bliſh them in their intereſt, and to alienate them from the 
Engliſh. A trader was credibly informed while at Al- 
bany, that the Indians gave that as one reaſon why they 
left the Engliſh, and joined themſelves to the French, 
that they could not live with the Engliſh, they gave them 


ſo much rum, which they found by experience waſted 
them excecdingly. TH 
The French, have long threatened to drive the Engliſh 
| colonies into the ſea: the Engliſh coloniſts on the northern 
continent of America are about one million of people, 
which number is equal to one half of Ireland or Scotland, 
and they ought for many reaſons to be ſtrongly protected. 
See Britiſh and French America, under Great Britain and 
Fance. | | 
InDia Proper, is ſituated between 66 and 92 deg. of E. 
lon. and between 7 and 40 deg. of N. lat. 


IN pIAN, or Eaſtern Ocean, See Eaſtern and Ocean. 


IN DIA houſe of Spain, is a court at Seville, under the di- 

rection of ſeveral commiſſioners, for the management of 
the Spaniſh Weſt India trade, and the navigation of that 
kingdom. See Spain. | 


INDIAN od, called alſo Jamaica and Campeche wood, is 


taken out of the heart of a large tree growiog plentifully 


in the iſland of Jamaica, and on the coaſt of Campeche, 


uſed in dying; its decoction being very red. See Log- 
W994, - be 


It has been obſerved, that putting ſame of this decoQtion 


into two bottles, and mixing a little powder of alum with 
the one, it will become of a very beautiful red, which 
will hold ; the other in a day's time becoming yellow, 
though both bottles were ſtopped from the air alike ; and 
if a little of the ſame decoction is expoſed to the air, it 
will become black as ink in the ſame ſpace of time. 

The leaves of this tree ſometimes ſupply the place of 


ſpice, giving a very high ſeaſoned taſte to the meats and 


| ſauces they are mixed with; having the ſcent of laurel, 
but much ſweeter. They are alſo uſed in medicine, either 
by way of fomentation for the cure of the palſy, and other 
diſorders proceeding from colds ; or by bathing to fortify 
the nerves, and expel any ſwelling in the legs after ma- 
lignant fevers. | | | 


The fruit of the ſame tree, called Jamaica pepper, or all- 5 
ſpice, is a real ſpice, being ſo aromatic as to ſupply the 


place of cloves, nutmeg and cinnamon, as it retains 
ſomething of the three together. 1 


INDICUS Coculus, or Coculus Indiæ. See Cuculi. 


Inpicus Cſus. See Coſtus Indicus. 
INDIES, Eaft and W:/t. See India. * {= 
INDIGO, or Indico. A dying drug of a deep blue colour, 


brought from the Eaft and Weſt Indies; being drawn 


from the leaves and ftalks of a plant, called anile or anele, 
Indian weed, geſtum Indicum, blue weed, and indigo. 

There are ſeveral kinds of indigo ; the beſt is that called 
Serquiſſe, from the name of a. village 24 leagues from 
Surat, where it is prepared ; the beſt being in flat pigces 


of a moderate thickneſs, pretty hard, clean, light enough 3 ARA TON Eh, 
; of a fin INDULT, or Indulte, ig a duty which the King of 8" 


to ſwim in the water, inflammable, of a fine deep blue or 
purple colour, marked a little on the inſide with filver 
ſtreaks, and appearing reddiſh when rubbed on the nail. 
Indigo is uſed among painters, who grind and mix it with 
white, to make a blue colour; for without that mixture 
it would paint blackiſh: they mix it with yellow, to make 


aà green colour. It is alſo uſed in dying, and by the 


laundreſſes, to give a bluiſh caſt to their linen. 


6 


as the making of indigo in the B 


IND 


Indigo is cultivated in ſeveral parts of the nn... 
America, and in the Antilles nds lag ir of 
that brought from Guatimala, St. Dowingo, and J. ort is 
In the | ogul's territories, -there are. alſo n 
plantations of it in the neighbourhood of Biana I 0 we 
and Coſſa, near Agra. There are alſo ſome in th e 
dom of e the Dutch bring it from aun. 
pour, and Bengal, but it is the we Firn 3 
7 in the Fal Iodies. Wm mdig0 pre- 
When the indigo is too weighty for its bu] 
may be well ſuppoſed to "Mo Bu uſed; 2 : 2 
the plant is too much pounded in the mortar: ſec = 
when aſhes, earth, ſand, or ſlate are mixed with it — wh 
fraud is diſcovered. by the colour which is blackiſh, = 
by the weight which augments conſiderably ; the "wo __ 
by diſſolving a ſmall portion in water, which if _ 
diflolves entirely; but otherwiſe the foreign matte: Fink 


» 
to the bottom of the glaſs, inks 
Six ſorts of indigo are ſold at Amſterdam z that of 5 
quiſſe, Guatimala, Jamaica, Java, St. Dominęo 1 

indigo Lauro: the former is worth about 2 8. 6 q Fy 
ling per lb. and that of Guatimala about 4 8. 60 her b. 
By the ſtatute of the 2iſt of George II. reciting Thas 
ritiſh plantations in 
America would. be advantageous to the Britiſh nation 
great quantities being uſed in dying Britiſh manufaQures. 
which were then furniſhed from foreign parts, the ſupgly 
whereof was at all times uncertain, and the ork br 
quently exorbitant: and as the culture of it was found to 
ſucceed ſo well in the provinces of South and North Ca. 
rolina, there were reaſons to hope, by a proper encou- 
ragement, that the ſame might be encreaſed, and in- 
proved to ſuch a degree, as not only to anſwer all Britiſh 
demands, but alſo to furniſh, conſiderable quantities to 
foreign markets: it was therefore enacted, That all per- 
ſons who ſhould furniſh conſiderable quantities to foreign 
markets, or ſhould legally import into Great Britain, di- 
rely from any of the Britiſh colonies in Ametica, any 
good or merchantable indigo, free from any falſe mixtures, 
and fit for dyers uſe, being the product of the colony 
from whence the ſame was imported, fhould be entitled 
to 6 d. for every pound thereof, to be paid out of the 
cuſtoms, upon demand, by the collector of the port, 
where the ſame ſhould be imported. That if any perſon 
| ſhould make entry of foreign made indigo; under the 
name of Britiſh plantation made, or ſhould mix any fo- 
Teign indigo, or other falſe mixture with that made in 
the Britiſh plantations, in order to claim the premium, 
he ſhould forfeit all ſuch indigo; and double the value 
thereof ſhould be forfeited by the perſon making fuch 
. mixture... 1c we” 8 
That no certificate ſhould be granted for the ſaid premium 
upon indigo, that was not good and merchantable, and 
free from any falſe meaſure. 5 
That if any Britiſh plantation · made indigo ſhould be ex- 
ported from Great Britain, the exporter, before the entry 
thereof, ſhould pay to the collector, or chief offcer df 
the cuſtoms of the port the whole of the premium, over 
and above any duty ſuch indigo is ſubject to at exportation 
by any former ,, 88 
That if any perſon ſhould be found fraudulently to c 
ſuch indigo, without pay ing the ſaid premium as aforeſaid, 
he ſhould. forfeit the indigo, and double the value theredl 
That this act ſhould: be in force for ſeven years, to col 
mence from the 25th of March 1749, and from n 
to the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament. of 
INDRAPORE. A Dutth ſettlement on the welt gn 
Sumatra, in the Eaſt Indies, ſithated in 99 ac = 
lon. and 20 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 160 mils l. 
of Bencoolen. 1 2 * N 
receives from the merchandiſes of private perſons W 
are brought from America, an board, the der Fs i 
eons: the ward Ggnifies ſe paſſages and the- uy 
about 2 2 der. cent; T 93 . per © 
INDUS. 4 river of Aſia, riſing in the mountain Er 
ſeparate Tartary from India, and running ford al oe. 
to the 8. W. paſſes through: thetpravinee® 7" Attochs 


A 


INS 
Attock Multan, Bukor, and Tatta, diſcharging itſelf 


into the Indian ocean, a little below 
* * cnn It is a noble deep and navigable river 
- «ll Is of conſiderable bulk ; but the mouth of it is ſo 
en 1 0 up with ſand that ſhips cannot enter it. The 
85 Na — this river the boundary between India and 
Perſia. 3 225 . 
3 Britiſh factory in India, ſubordinate to 
NGER AM: #; of fort St. George. See India. 
GOT. A mals, or lump of gold, or ſilver, from the 
m ines [melted down and caſt in a ſort of mould, but 
neither coined nor wrought. 
NGROSSER. See Foreſtalling. 1 i 
INK A liquor ufed for writing on paper or parchment ; 
being commonly a compoſition of vitriol, galls, gum 
n- and water; but printing ink is made of nut oil, 
linſeed oil, turpentine, and lamp-black. Er 
Ind ian or Chineſe ink, is an admirable compoſition, in 
vain attempted to be imitated in Europe. It is not fluid 
ke common writing ink, but ſolid like mineral colours, 
couch much lighter. The Chineſe make it of all figures; 
but the moſt ufual is rectangular, about a quarter of an 
inch thick : ſome of the ſticks are gilt, with the figures 
of dragons, birds, and flowers; in order to which they 
have little wooden moulds, ſo curiouſly wrought that Eu- 
ropeans can hardly equal them in metals. 


the gover 


The Chineſe make it with ſmoke-black of different kinds; 


but the beſt is ſaid to be made of the ſmoke of fat pork, 


burnt at a lamp: they mix a Kind of oil with it, to make 


it more ſmooth; adding other odorous ingredients to 
take away the rankneſs of the ſmell ; and after they have 
mixed it into a paſte of a proper conſiſtence, they put it 
into a mould to figure it. 


INLAND, implies any thing ſituated in the main land, or 


heart of 2 country, far from the ſea-coaſts.. 
Hence, inland bills in traffic, are ſuch. bills as are pay- 
able in the ſame land wherein they are drawn. See Bill, 
and Exchange. 5 | 

INLAND Duties. See Duty. | 

InLanD Goods, or Goods Inwards. See Goods, 

INN. A public houſe of entertainment for travellers. 

Ix x- holler. A perſon who keeps an inn. 
Inx-holders company of London, was incorporated by letters- 


patent of the 6th of Henry VIII, dated the 21ſt 


of December 1515, by the title of The maſter, 
wardens, and company of the art or myſtery of inn- 
holders of the city of London ; conſiſting of a maſter, 
3 wardens, 20 aſſiſtants, and 139 liverymen ; who have 
a beautiful and convenient hall in Elbow-lane, wherein 
they tranſact their buſineſs, and their fine is 10 l. on ad- 
miſſion. l | | | 
INLAYING. See Vencering, and Margquetry, _ 
INNERKEITHING. A port-town of Scotland, in the 
county of Fife, ſituated in 3 deg. 15 min. of W. lon. and 


56 deg. 5 min. of N. lat. on the north ſhore of the frith 


of Forth, 10 miles N. W. of Edinburgh. | 
INJINGS. Lands recovered from the ſea by draining and 


banking. 5 


| INRAMO. A fort of cotton brought from Egypt, by - 


the way of Cairo, 


INSOLVENT. A term applied to ſuch pexſons as ate in- 


capable of paying their debts: thus, a perſon dying, and 


not leaving effectz ſufficient to pay his debts, is ſaid to die | 


inſolvent. See Bankrupt. 


INSURANCE, or Aſſurance, is a ſecurity given in conſider- 
ation of a ſum of money paid in hand, to make good Qs 
ſhips, merchandiſe, and houſes, to the value of that for 
which the premium is received, in caſe of loſs by ſtorms, 


pirates, hres, or the like. 
t is obſerved in hiſtory, th 
<mperor, was the firſt that brought in this cuſtom of in- 
ſurance, whereby the danger and adventure of voyages is 
divided, repaired, and borne by many perſons conſenting, 


| and agreed upon between. them, what part every. man 


will be contented to inſure, make good and pay, if any 


loſs or caſualty ſhall happen to the ſhip and goods adven- 
| -_ to the end that merchants might enlarge their 
4 c and commerce, and not adventure all. in one bot- 
am to their ruin, but that the ſame might be anſwered 


at Claudius Cæſar, the Roman 


by many, and thereby the misfortune made the eaſter : 
and this cuſtom coming to the knowledge of the inhabi- 
bitants of Oleron, was recorded by them, and ſet down 
for a law, and practice to be obſerved thro? all the ſea- 
e towns of France; having been before uſed in Eng- 
land. | | 


An office of inſurance was erected by the ſtatute of the 


43d of Q. Elizabeth, and a court for deciding differences 


ariſing upon polieies of inſurance in London: but any 
man, at this day, may make a private policy of inſurance, 
which ſhall be as good and effectual in law, to all intents 
and purpoſes, as one made and entered in that office ; and 
when this court held cognizance, ſuch a policy might, as 
well as now, be ſued at the common law. ho' it has 


been held, that by the making of an office policy, theſe 


advantages may enſue ; if the policy of inſurance be loſt, 
and the ſame be entered with the regiſter of the office, the 
entry is ſufficient to make the parties anſwerable ; but a 


private policy loſt is like a deed burnt, and unleſs there 


be ſtrong evidence of it, as a copy or the like, it will be 
of little value, ſo that there will remain nothing but an 
equitable relief in chancery, | | 


There is no fixed or certain price for inſurances, which 


riſe and fall according to the ſtate of the nation in peace 


or war, the ſituation of the place, ſeaſon of the year, and 
other various occurrences : in former times, the rates of 
inſurance on a good ſhip, from London to Amſterdam was 


but three per cent. to Denmark four, and Sweden five; 


to Gibraltar and Malaga fix and ſeven; to Ruſſia nine ; 
to Venice ten; the Welt Indies twelve; and to any port 
or place in the Eaſt Indies, China, Perſia, or beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, was ſixteen per cent, but in the 


war, during the reign of King William, the premium of 
_ Inſurance on a good ſhip for the like voyage, was above 


twenty per cent. and ſo of other voyages in proportion. 
As goods and merchandiſe are commonly inſured, fo like- 


_ wiſe are the ſhip's tackle and furniture; though, in regard 


there ſeldom happens a voyage but ſomewhat is miſſing 
or loſt, a great premium is generally given in theſe caſes. 
And when a ſhip at ſea hath been long miſſing, and no 
advice can be had where ſhe is, the premium, eſpecially in 


time of war, will be very high, ſometimes thirty or forty 
per cent. But then theſe words are inſerted in the inſu- 


rance, loſt or not loſt; and in ſuch caſe, tho? it happens that 


at the time the ſubſcription is made, the ſhip is caſt away, 
yet the inſurers muſt anſwer : but if the party who cauſed 
the inſurance to be made, actually ſaw the ſhip wrecked, 


or had certain intelligence of it, ſuch ſubſcription will 
not be obligatory, for the ſame ſhall be accounted a meer 
fraud. So likewiſe if the aſſured, having a rotten veſle!, 
ſhall inſure upon the ſame more than ſhe is worth, and 
afterwards give order that going out of the port the 


| ſhip: ſhould be ſunk or wrecked, this will be adjudged 


fraudulent, and not oblige the inſurers to anſwer. | 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of Queen Anne, and the 4th of 


Geo. I. it is felony wilfully to caſt away or deſtroy a 


ſhip, to defraud the owners. 


It is ſaid that very few inſure the whole ſhip, but ſub- 
. ſcriptions ate uſually for ſums certain, as 100 l. 500 l. 
or 10001, at the rate or premium current, which, when 


the adventure is borne, the inſurers receive; but if a loſs 
happen the premium is deducted, together with the uſual 


| abatement, and then the inſured receive about eighty per 
cent. in common caſes. In the caſe of an inſurance Joſt 
or not loſt, in the year 1583, there was a rich ſhip called _ 
the St, Peter, coming from the Eaſt Indies for Liſbon, 
miſſing a long time, and inſurance was made upon her 
at Antwerp and other places, at thirty per cent. With⸗ 

in three years after, there arrived at Liſbon a ſmaller ſhip, 
very richly laden, which was made of the other ſhip that 


was caſt on ſhore in a certain ifland abroad; and there- 


upon diverſe controverſies aroſe between the owners of 


the goods, and aſſurers, as alſo the maſter and mariners : 


at laſt it was adjudged by the ſea laws, that the maſter 
and mariners ſhould have one third part, and the aſſurers 
ſnould come in for ſo much pro rata as they had aſſured, 


„ 


all charges deducted, ang the ſhip to be the owners of 
the former [ſhip p with, the like confiderations as afore- 


ſaid. 4 
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INS 


If a man inſures goods to the value of 50001. and he 
hath but 2000 l. remitted ; now he having inſured a real 
adventure, by the law-marine all the inſurers muſt an- 
ſwer pro rata, if a loſs happens: but this is more by the 
cuſtom of merchants than by law; and ſome perſons are 
of opinion, that the firſt ſubſcribers who underwrit ſo 
much as the real adventure amounted to, are only to be 
made liable; and the reſt remitting their premiums, 10 . 
per cent. being deducted out of the ſame for their ſub- 
ſcriptions, are to be difcharged. | 
In caſe a merchant ſhall inſure a ſhip generally, and in 
the policy it is expreſſed of ſuch a burthen, the ſhip 
happens then to be loaden, and afterwards miſcarries; 
the inſurers ſhall not anſwer for the goods, but for the 
ſhip only, that is named. But where goods are inſured, 
it matters not in the policy of aſſurance, whether the par- 
ticular wares and goods are named; but commonly men- 
tion is made of the principal wares, and all other 
commodities laden or to be laden by the inſured, 
for his account, or any other. Yet when an in- 
ſurance is upon any particular goods and merchandiſe, it 
muſt be declared particularly by the mark of the goods 
belonging to ſuch a merchant ; and if there be more of 
the ſame mark, the number is added; and where the 
number is alike, the weight may diſtinguiſh the ſame ; 
ſo as to be rightly anſwered, if any loſs happen. 

If a ſhip be inſured from the port of London to any place 
abroad, and before the ſhip breaks ground, ſhe happens 
to take fire, and is burnt, the aſſurers in ſuch caſe are 


not obliged to anſwer ; for the adventure did not begin 


till the veſſel was gone from the firſt port: if in the policy 


of inſurance the words at and from the port of London 


had been inſerted, there the inſurers would have been 
anſwerable for ſuch a misfortune. And if on ſuch an in- 


ſurance, the ſhip had broke ground, and afterwards been 


driven by ſtorm back to the port of London, and there 
had took fire, the inſurers muſt have anſwered ; becauſe 
the very breaking of ground was a commencement of the 
voyage: and the port of London extends from the North 
Foreland in the Iſle of Thanet to London-bridge. 


Where any merchant inſures merchandife from London 


to St. Lucar, until it be laid on ſhore at Sevil ; this ad- 


venture is as well in the ſmall ſhips, lighters, or boats, in 
Which it is carried up to the city of Sevil till the unlading 


thereof there, as the ſame was in the ſhip whereby the 
ſaid merchandiſe was tranſported from the port of London 
to St. Lucar ; and any damage, either totally or in part, 
is to be anſwered by the aſſurers accordingly. If goods 
are inſured in a certain ſhip bound to any foreign parts, 
and in the voyage it happens ſhe becomes leaky, or receives 


other damage, and the ſupercargo on board and maſter 
agree to freight another veſſel for the ſafe delivery of the 


goods; and then after her relading the ſecond veſſel 
miſcarries, the aſſurers are diſcharged, without a ſpecial 


clauſe to make them liable: but if there be theſe words, 
The goods laden to be tranſported and delivered at ſuch a 


place, by the ſaid ſhip, or by any other ſhip or veſſel 


until they be ſafely landed, then the inſurers muſt anſwer 
the misfortune happening. | | | 


If a merchant freights a ſhip with wool, which occaſions 
a forfeiture of ſhip and lading, being contrary to law; 


or if he lades contraband goods knowingly, and afterwards 
inſures the ſame, if they are ſeized by the King's officers, 


the inſurers are not compellable to bear the loſs: tho 
where any goods inſured, are not contraband at the time 
of the lading and inſurance, but become ſuch by ſome 
poſterior act or declaration, if they are then ſeized, the 
inſurers are anſwerable. 


ſured, and afterwards the veſſel is diſabled, by reaſon of 


which, with the conſent of the merchant, they are put 
into another ſhip, which after arrival, proves an enemy's 
ſhip, and by reaſon thereof is ſubject to ſeizure ; in this 


caſe the inſurers ſhall anſwer, for that is ſuch an accident 
as is within the intention of the policy of inſurance, 
where the policy mentions againſt dangers of the ſea, 


enemies, or otherwiſe, as policies generally do: but per- 


_ ſons inſuring, or undertaking to deliver prohibited goods, Aſſurances may be made on mens heads, as well as ſhips 


are to forfeit 5001, by the 4th and 5th of William and 
Mary. | 


warranty; but on the other fide it was inſiſted, t 


where there is no danger; for that could ney 


And if goods be lawfully in- 
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A merchant inſures his goods to a | 
to be landed ; the faQtor after Lt, and there 
cargo aboard, without ever unlading the ſhi Py ſells the 
buyer of the goods contracts for the freight of 
ſome other port, but before the ſhip breaks gr them for 
is by ſome accident deſtroyed; in this caſe the afl; d, ſhe 
buyer are left without remedy : for the eb and 
merchandiſe being changed, and freight cont bo wy 
novo, the ſame amounts to as much if the goods ha ed dt 
landed, By the laws of Antwerp, the adventure. = 
rn = 0 
_ y the inſurers fifteen days after the ſhip's arriyal in 
n an action brought upon a policy of inſu 
from London to Naples, 2 to en ub 
voy ; it appeared that the ſhip departed with "ri _ 
was ſeparated by ftreſs of weather, and puttin = 1 b 
bay, was there detained by contrary winds em wi 
the maſter of the ſhip, expecting to meet the cher 
war that were convoy, ſailed out of the ben , 
could not find them by reaſon of the badneſ * 


f 
ther, and the ſhip was taken by the ey the wez. 


q K. 
here argued, that no more was intended than à de © Mas 


with convoy at the firſt ſetting out of the river, Parture 


being provided by the inſurers, they had fulkil'a/ > 


the words of the policy the ſhip ought to go all te 


with convoy, and not only out of the mouth of the river 
7 


c 
meaning of the parties, and that the ſhould be 1: Fa be 


where is danger : but it was adjudged in this caſe, that to 


depart with convoy, means only that the ſhip ſhall lente 
the port, and fail with the convoy, without any wilful 
default in the maſter ; and the maſter having done all that 
could be done, notwithſtanding which the ſhip is taken 
therefore the inſurers are anſwerable. It would be other. 


wiſe, if by the maſter's default the ſhip had been ſeparated 
and taken; then the inſurers would not have been liable. 


In order to the receiving and recovering of money inſured, 


upon policies of inſurance 3 when the perſons inſured 


have received advice of the loſs of the ſhip or goods, they 
are to make application to the inſurers, and produce their 
vouchers, witneſſes, or evidences concerning the ſaid lo, 
declaring the manner and place, the cauſe, with all cir- 
cumſtances thereof, and all ſuch proof as by letters and 


- other means they can attain unto ; with which, if the 


inſurers are ſatisfied, they will pay the money without any 
ſcruple, deducting the premium, nor can they make any 


_ objection to it, unleſs they have ſome reaſonable ground 


to found it upon, as contrary intelligence, or the like. 


In which caſe, the parties who have inſured the ſums, 


muſt wait a convenient time, according to the diſtance 
of the place where the ſhip is affirm'd to. be loſt, till 


more certain advice can be obtained by the inſurers about 
itz; or if nothing can be heard of the ſhip in any reaſon- 


able time, then the inſurers are obliged forthwith to pay 


the money: but if, after that, it ſhould happen that the 
ſhip ſhould arrive ſafe, the inſurers in ſuch caſe hal 


have the money returned them. And when it happens, 
that ſome part only of the goods are loſt, as in the caſe of 
ejections in a ſtorm, or other ſuch accidents; then the 


" inſurers make an average of it, and each man pays {0 


much per cent. in proportion to the ſum for which he ſub- 
ſeribe dl. | TFT 4 


Where goods are redeemed from a pirate, all the inſurets 


muſt pay contribution, becauſe the redemption is made 


for the ſafety of all; ſo it is where goods are wet, or fe. 


ceive damage by any other accident: and by the marine 
laws, if it be abſolutely neceſſary to lighten a ſhip, i 


her eaſy entrance into harbour, or a channel, two par 
of the loſs ſhall fall upon the goods, and the third pit 
upon the ſhip ; except the ſhip is of greater value 8 
the lading, and the charge of the goods be not the cave 


of her inability to enter, but ſome bad quality proceed. 
ing from the ſhip it ſelf; or it is otherwiſe provided, 


the goods ſhall be fully delivered at the port appointed 
for them. | 4 | 


and goods ; as if a man is going for the Streights, _ W 
any port in the Mediterranean ſea, and is in Ws 


IN „„ . N S 


De Bio : im pirates, and fo ſuant to an ad of parliament of the 6th of George |, 
being taken by the e be any for his re- dated the 22d of June 1720, were ſeparately 133 
made a flave, + 44 * e a premium accordingly upon rated by letters-patent; the one by the name of * Te 
nen F {4 he is taken, the inſurers *© Royal Exchange aſſurance, for inſuring of goods, mer - 
oo | * s chandiſe, and ſhips at ſea, and for lending money on 
© bottomry;“ and the other by the name of“ The Lon- 
don aſſurance company: by which names they 


demprions he | 
x policy of aſſurance 3 4 
muſt anſwer the ranſom ſecured. 


Some particular obſervations in making inſurances. 


The party who cauſes the aſſurance by be ms ought were to have perpetual ſucceſſion, with a power to ſue 
Y be a perſon well known for his boneſt and fair dealing. and implead, be ſued and impleaded, anſwer and be an- 
Mn The maſter of the ſhip and mariners ſhould likewiſe ſwered, in courts of record, or elſewhere, touching or 
he honeſt, and of experience, to avoid the danger of bar- concerning the tranſactions of the corporations; to have 
we: or embezzling the goods, and other accidents. 3. each of them a common ſeal; and to purchaſe lands, 


The inſurer muſt take notice of the goodneſs of the ſhip, houks; or tbe like, in martmiln, u. the amok . 
and of her failings eſpecially making her voyage alone; per annum each; and to grant, alien, or demiſe the ſame 


ilt, and the price of at 1 
nether ſhe be old or new built, at pleaſure. | 
om rr to be accordingly. 4 To know by the In conſideration of the premiſes, each 5 
map or ſea- charts the place or country, and how far diſ- advance to the King the ſum of 300,000 1. without in- 


dent where the ſhip is to ſai], and the dangers of known tereſt, for the term of 31 years. Towards raiſing this 
racks and ſands. 5. To have regard to what wind muſt ſum, and paying all juſt demands that ſhould be made 


{-rve, and the right ſeaſon of the year, whey 10 upon their reſpeCtive policies, each company was im- 
difference in the price of aſſurances an £4 © \In 1 powered to raiſe a Certain ſum, to be called the ſtock of 
wind driving from the land for Spain, is the leaſt dan- the corporation ; and in n government ſhould 
gerous, and leſs money 15 paid than fi 8 2 Ls comes think fit to repay the aforeſaid ſum of 3c0,000 1. within 
by contrary winds from thence to land: in the winter, or before the expiration of the term above mentioned, 


two in the hundred is given more than in ſummerz ex- that then the corporation ſhould ceaſe, and become void 


cept it be by calms in places of dangers as in the Streishts in all reſpects, as if the ſame had never ſubſiſted. 

intense! with Turkiſh pitates; the Jike for ſhips bound » By a ſecond charter, they are impowered, not only to in- 
for ſeveral ports, more ſubject to caſualties, 6. To con. ſure houſes, goods, ſhips, and the like, from fire, but like- 
ſiger the places of hoſtility abroad, where the chip muſt - wiſe to inſure lives. 8 


unlade or touch, the hazard of general or particular em- Jh IxsuRANCE Hees on lives, is in Serjeant's inn, Fleet- 
bargoes on ſhips, and the likelihood that they Ns be de- ſtfreet; and was incorporated by letters patent of the 4th 
tained by foreign princes and ſtates. 7. The inſurer is tio of Queen Anne, dated the 25th of March 1706, by the 
take care not to inſure for unlawful places of trade, br name of The amicable ſociety for a perpetual aſſurance- 
queſtionable between princes 3 and in ſuch caſe he may & office.” The number of members, not to exceed 
demand as much, or near it, as is paid upon adventures 2000, are impowered to purchaſe lands, tenements, and 
loſt or not loſt. 8. To know upon what kind of goods the like, to the amount of 2000 l. per annum, the ſame 
or merchandiſe he aſſures 3 whether on wine, oil, ſalt, to alien at pleaſure, to ſue, and to be ſued, and to have 
raiſins, or ſuch like periſhable Wares 3 or upon other a common ſeal alterable at diſcretion. #9 
taple commodities, as cloths, lead, tin, and the like, Fach member of this ſociety originally paid, during the 
which are not ſubject ordinarily to averages as the other, life of the perſon inſured upon, the ſum of 61. 4s. per 
9. The ordnance and munition the ſhip is provided with, annum; out of which, for the firſt year of the incorpora- 
are to be inſpected and known, ſo as not to inſure upon tion, was divided 1-6th part of the ſeveral payments or 
the bottom of a ſhip, but with good advice. 10. If the contributions, among the nominees of the members that 
affurer aſſures upon any particular goods marked, he ſhould died iq the ſaid year; which dividend increaſed proportion- 
know whether they are laden in the bottom of the ſhip, ably till the year 1710, when they divided 10,0001. among 
where there is danger of wetting and ſpoiling ; or above, the nominees, which is to be yearly continued, with an 
on the deck, where there is danger from pirates, or of addition of ſo much as the general court ſhall deem proper : 
caſting overboard 3 about the middle is the beſt. 11. but in caſe the number of members ſhall not amount to 
To be adviſed not to inſure beyond the limitation of his 2000, then the annual dividends to be made in propor- 


knowledge, by the means of others, as from Liſbon to 10 e yearly payments of 61. as. 22 
Brafil, in fach voyages, whereof he cannot have timely fine harry Rene 9 5 * 8 "ar Fe phe. 
notice, 12, And laſtly, to be proͤvident in the contribu- | And for the more effectual 
tions and averages, to anſwer for no more than is his due lem | 
to pay, wherein it is neceſſary to have an inſpection of 
the bills of lading, and other papers. F 
The knowledge of theſe ſeveral particulars is not only of 
great uſe to all inſurers of ſhips, but alſo to the merchants 
inſured, in their prudent and ſafe freighting and adven- 
turing their goods and merchandiſes d ſea. | 
Though inſurance was intended for the encouragement. 
and ſecurity of trade, it has been frequently turned into 
a Wager, to the great prejudice of commerce, by dag- 
gering, or inſuring intereſt or no intereſt. This has 
given occaſions to ſome perſons to inſure their ſhips only 
to have them deſtroyed, and to make an advantage of 
their inſurances z which gave riſe.to an act of parliament. 
paſſed in the 19th year ot George II. for regulating the 
inſurance on ſhips belonging th Gteat Britain, and on 
merchandiſes or effects laden therein; whereby. thefe ha- 
zardous inſurances were prohibited: and it was declared, 
that it ſhould not be lawful to make re-aſſurance, unleſs - 


| ſupport of this ſociety, it is, 
by a ſupplemental charter, dated the 16th of January Ta 
1729, ordained, that all and every of the members, or 
their nominees, that ſhall be in arrears to the corporation 
for a year and a quarter, and who, upon proper notice 
thereof given in the London Gazette, ſhall omit payment 
thereof for three months after, every ſuch member ſo of- 
fending ſhall be excluded the ſociety, and deprived of all 
benefits ariſing thereby, as if he, ths, or they had neyer 
| belonged to the ſame, N „ 
Tbe ſum, as already mentioned, appointed by their 
charter to be paid by the members of the ſociety, is 
61. 45. per annum each, and the ſum to be divide 
among the yearly claimants 5 1. The ſurplus of 1 J. 48. 
is improved for the benefit of the corporation for grant- 
ing annuities upon lives to their own members; by which, 
and other good management, the ſociety have a ſtock of 
above 30, 000 ]. whereby they ate not only enabled to 
. defray. all the expences of the ſociety, but likewiſe to te- 1 
duce the annual payments of the members from 61. 4s, 
to 51. each; and beſide this, the company divide above 
| ; 14 7001. per annum, or ſo mach thereof as is required, 
rr aigs, might mak 1 ſirens 6 the | han fig by «ee ute, ow nt ee, 
An im before infured; provided it be expreſ to 100 J. for each claim, to pay esch claimant 100 l. 
T See Bottomry. © | whereby all reſtridtions Ws; efſe@ually prevented, ang” 
The Ins Inſurance offices in the city of London. W : the cofpotation kept in a flouriſhing conditi 0; which, 
CRANCE offices on ſhips, Theſe two ſocieties, pur-, by the good FOoting it once preſent, it not We... 
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the aſſurer ſhould be inſolvent, become a bankrupt, or die; 
in either of which caſes ſuch aſſurer, his executors, ad- 
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INS 
doubted but it will improve to the great advantage of 


the members. N 


. on = 
The INSURANCE Hes againſt fire. The ſeveral infurance 


offices againſt loſſes by fire have been very ſeaſonably and 
providentially eſtabliſhed : the firſt whereof, called the 
Friendly ſociety, was etected in 1684, for inſuring houſes ; 
which is done on brick-huildings at the rate of 9s. 4 d. 
per cent. for ſeven years, and double that ſum on thoſe of 
wood: but, beſides this certain charge, the inſured are 


obliged to contribute to the payment of all lofles that may 


happen; in order to which they make a depoſit of C s. 


8 d. per cent. and ſo much thereof as remains undivided at 


the expiration of the ſeveral inſurances is returned to the 
reſpective proprietors. For ſecuring the payment of all 
loſſes by fire, a conſiderable ſecurity in land js ſettled by 
truſtces ; and, for extinguiſhing fires, the ſociety conti- 


nually keep in their ſervice 22 firemen, who wear the 


company's badge, and are annually cloathed. 


The hand-in-hand fire office was erected in the year 1696, 


by about 100 perſons; who, mutually agreeing to inſure 
one another's houſes, from loſs by fire, by an amicable 


contribution, entered into a deed of ſettlement for that 


purpoſe ; which being ſigned by every perſon deſirous of 
becoming a member, he or ſhe is thereby admitted 'into 
the joint coritributionſhip, and becomes an equal ſharer in 


profit and loſs, in proportion to his, her, or their reſpec- 


tive inſurance ; which deed of ſettlement was inrolled in 
chancery, the 24th of January 1698. This office being 
calculated for the mutual eaſe and advantage of all the 
contributors, they inſure houſes and chambers at the fol- 
lowing eaſy rates. The depoſite money on ftone or brick 
houſes is 10 8. per cent. and double on thoſe of timber; 
with a premium of 2 8. per cent. on brick or ſtone, and 
double on timber buildings, for any ſum not exceeding 
1500 l. and for any ſum from 1500 l. to 2000 J. 4s, per 
cent. on brick and ſtone, and double on timber for any 


term of years not exceeding ſeven. But a ſum exceeding 


The ſun-fire office was projected by John Povey, about the 
year 1706, for inſuring merchandiſe and houſhold-goods, 


20001. is not to be inſured on any building, without the 
approbation of a general court: and for the more effec- 
tual preventing the office from being impoſed upon, they 
inſure only 3-4ths of the value of each houſe. This com- 
pany, for the extinguiſhing of fires, keep in their ſervice 


30 firemen, who are annually cloathed, and have each 


a badge. 


as well as houſes, from fire, which till then was never 
done; but the ſociety was not erected till 1710. This 
ſociety not confining themſelves, like other offices, to in- 
ſure houſes, goods, wares, and merchandiſes, within the 
bill of mortality only, have, for the advantage of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain in general, extended their in- 


ſurance to all parts of the iſland. The ſociety has a fund 


of 48,0001. for the ſafety of the inſured; who pay for 
ſums from 300 l. to 1000 l. the annual premium of 28. 
per cent. for common inſurances, 38. per cent. for hazar- 


dous inſurances, and 5 8. per cent. for doubly hazardous 
inſurances: but from 10001. to 2000 l. the firſt inſu- 


rance is 6d. per cent. more, the ſecond 18. more, and the 


' third 1s. 8 d.: and from 2000 l. to 3000 J. the firlt 


jnſurance is 18. per cent. more, the ſecond 2 8. per cent. 


ſurances are to be underſtood timber and plaifter buildings, 
and goods and merchandiſe therein called hazardous: and 


and the third 1s. 6d. Under the article of common 


inſurances, are to be underſtood all bricks or ftone 
buildings, not inhabited by the hazardous trades, nor 


ſtored with hazardous goods: under that of hazardous in- 


under the head of doubly hazardous are to be underſtood 


all thatched timber, or plaiſter buildings, wherein ba- 
© zardous goods or trades are depoſited, or carried on. The 


hazardous trades are apothecaries, chemiſls, bread and biſ- 


cuit bakers, ſhip and tallow-chandlers, ſtable-keepers, inn- 
holders, and malt-houſes; and the hazardous goods are, 
hemp, flax, tallow, pitch, tar, turpentine, hay, ſtraw, 


| fodder of all kinds, and corn unthreſhed. To this office 


* 
2 


belong 30 firemen, and 20 porters, to aſſiſt the inſured 
in caſe of fire. — 725 n 
he union fire-office was erected in 17 14, for inſuring of 


goods and merchandiſe z being upon the ſame foot, in al 


N 


reſpeds, as that of the hand-in-ka 
that, inſtead of houſes, they only u e except 
chandiſe, for certain premiums and de ok $ hd Mer. 
years; being 28. per cent. and 10 8. de of Or ſeyen 
ſum from 180 I. to 10001, for common inf...” amy 
brick houſes ; 3.8. per cent. and 15 4 de &, ances on 
mon inſurances on timber houſes : 48. 4 „ for com. 
depoſit, for h ; 8 Pen cent. and 20 
epolit, azardous inſurances on brick ho * 
per cent. and 30 8. depoſit, for hazardous inſ ar hs 
timber houſes ; 6s. per cent. and 30s. depoſit * on 
hazardous inſurances on brick, houſes; and o vr double 
and 45 8. depoſit, for double hazardous infor per . 
ber houſes; but from 1000 l. to 2000 J. and 10 N 
bo 3909 . 8 8 are to be paid, e 
epolits are the ſame. And to thi e 
om” | 5 3 belong 24 
eftminfler fire -office was erected in 171%, beine 55. 5 
ſimilar to the em hand ſociety 4 400 oy, exactly 
keep 18 firemen. 1 * *oMPany 
The eſtabliſnments of theſe ſeveral. offices 
from fire have been extremely beneficial to ſociety. 
thing was ever ſo well calculated for the cou, be 
of trade ; nor was there ever any ſcheme ſo well Frog 
for the ſecurity of private property. Theſe fo a tel 
ſeem to have ſprung from the ſource of humanity: TW 
are the happieſt bands of amity; they are the FG 
of induſtry, - and the ſupporters of diſtreſs: in a 0 
they ſeem to be a concatenated chain of mutual friend. 
ſhip, aſſiſtance, and protection, againſt one of ** ; 
terrible accidents of life, againſt one of the greateſt ry 
mies of trade, and againſt the moſt ravaging ſpoiler of 
property. To the erection of theſe companies, the f 
ſent grandeur and augmentation of the buildin 5 
. 5 ; a , 8⁸ of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter in particular, and of all other 
cities and towns in general throughout England, are 
to be principally attributed; for the number of houſe 
inſured in the Hand- in- hand fire-office only, in 1737 
amounted to 45,873, and the ſum inſured therein 1 
111 o 0 % > ; TA S 
INTAGLIOS. Precious ſtones, having the heads of 
great men, inſcriptions, and the like, engraven on them; 
ſuch as are frequently ſet in rings and ſeals. | 
INTENDANT. One who has the conduct, inſpedion, 
and management of any thing, . 
This is a title frequent among the French: they have 
intendants of the marine, who are officers in the ſes- 
ports, whoſe buſineſs is to take care the ordinances and 
regulations relating to ſea- affairs be obſerved : -intendants 
of the finances, who have the direction of the revenues: 
intendants of provinces, who are appointed by the King 
to take care of the. adminiſtration of juſtice, policy, and 
finances in the provinces : as alſo intendants of building 
and houſes, „ 1 
INTEREST. A ſum of money, reckoned for the loan ard 
forbearance of ſome other ſum, lent for, or due at a cei- 
tain time, according to ſome certain rate. In reſpec 
whereof, the ſum lent or forborn is called the principal; 
- becauſe it is the ſum that procreates the intereſt, or from 
which the intereſt is reckoned. © 1 5 
Simple INTEREST, is that counted from the principal only. 
Compound INTEREST, is that counted, both from the prin- 
cipal and the ſimple intereft forborn ; called alſo.intcreſ 
upon intereſt ; which ariſes from the principal and its in- 
tereſt put together, as that intereſt becomes due. 
Lurary INTEREST, is a term in the port towns of the Le- 
vant, for the uſurary intereſt which the Jews exa@ fron 
ſuch Chriſtians 'as have occaſion for their money, either 
upon the account of trade, or paying the extortion 
the Turkiſh officers in theſe 'port-towns- , They 6 
called lunary, becauſe paid at ſo much ber ent of) 
moon; and the Turkiſh months net beigg Cr ie to 
of the Chriſtians, augments the intereſt 6 bp © | 
TTW ²⁰¹»ÄÄͥ̃ wt 
According to the varigus uſes of money, the lending 


- 


fn 


of inſurance 


4 „ . 


intereſt is {aid to be the moſt upnatutal, beeauſe ene 
from the deſign of its firſt inflitution, Ieh 97 
pledge in buying; but, notwithfianding, it cer Fo 

© Teſs advantageous both to Tenders and . 
it accounted by any but enthuffaſtical heads, 4 we able 


* 


« ' 


| 2 1 
other that is made of money 9 len | 
ol ing money. upon. intereſt being a thing 
ing Med under moſt, if not all the governments in the 
rated, und; | | | 
he world. FIG 4 
trading pigs ates to be conſidered in borrowing 
The at at intereſt, not to mention ſecurities, e; 
- 7 my of intereſt ; ſecondly, the time of pay- 
fits 


ment. 


The rate of intereſt is the ſum given for the uſe of I00 - 


Ar: and this is in ſome places more, in others 
8 1 is 1 proportioned to the plenty or 
wy of money and trade, or dearneſs or ſcarceneſs of 
. nd Holland, the rate is 3 J. per cent. in 
N * 1 75 Spain and Barbadoes 101. Ireland 
_ b ] and Turkey 20 per cent. From which different 
but 105 ingenious Sir Joſias Child makes many curious 
wy ks in his diſcourſe concerning trade; to which the 
_ % referred, who is curious in this affair, or inqui- 
1 | after the policy of theſe matters, and would be in- 

| 2 in them; being a treatiſe deſigned for practice. 

75 an at paſſed in the 4th,year of the reign of Queen 
3 jntereſt bonds for cuſtoms, additional duties, or 


the like, not paid according to the conditions thereof, are 


eable with intereſt at 61. per cent. per annum, 
95 = a due till the actual payment, unleſs the trea- 
fury ſhould judge it reaſonable to be remited. | 
By an act paſſed in the 12th of Queen Anne, it was = 
ated, That intereſt taken upon any contract for loan © 
money, or any commodities, ſhould not be above the 
rate of 51. Per cent. per annum; all bonds, &c. for more 
than the ſaid intereſt, to be void; and the perſon taking 


ſuch intereſt, to forfeit treble the value of the money ſo 


but not to prejudice parliamentary ſecurities, which 
5 now elne 3 per cent. See Funds, Loan, and 
Jational Debt. f „ 
* thereby alſo enacted, That no ſcrivener, ſolicitor, 
or broker, ſhould take above 5 8. per cent. premium, 
nor above 12 d. over and above the ſtamp -: duty, for mak- 
ing or rene wing a bond, under the penalty of forfeiting 
201. with coſt of ſuit, and half a year's impriſonment ; 
one half to the King, the other to the proſecutor. © 


INTERLOPER, is faid of thoſe 'merchant-ſhips*which | 


firive to carry on an indirect and clandeſtine commerce 


with contraband merchandiſe ; or bring lawful merchan- 


diſe into ſuch places as are not free for ſtrangers to trade 
to; but they are alſo called adventurers or buccaneers. 
ISTERLOPERS allo ſignify, among ſugh Europeans as have 
companies of commerce, the private ſhips of theſe na- 
tions which fitive to trade in the extent of the conceſ- 


kon of their companies, without having obtained a li- 


cence from the parties concerned, or the directors. 


. 
% 
U 


None but the Engliſh bad interloping ſhips of this laſt 

kind; but the former are very common in France, Eng- 

land, and Holland, particularly for the trade along the 
| 28 of Terra firma in Spaniſh 

ea. 


The commerce. of interloping ſhips is always very lucra- 
tive; the merchandiſe with which they are laden being 
uſually ſold at a very dear rate, and thoſe they have from 


the country they trade to, being generally cheap; beſides, 


they pay no duties, which is a very conſiderable matter: 
but the dan 


the confiſcation of ſhips and cargoes, . or the imprifon- 
ment of the ſailors, when farpiiled 
6 he 198 charge from the crown of 8 admit - 
ing no foreigners to trade in the Spani eſt Indi 
MIT RS 9 trade in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 


L, in huſbandry, the laying one kind of ſoil or 


earth upon another. „ | 
INTRINSIC, A term applied to the inner, real, and ge- 
10 ble Alves and properties. of any thing,; in oppoſition 
WEN PORT apparent, or popular values. 


in law, a catalogue, or re | 
made of all t „lan 2 catalogue, or repertory, orderly 


he goods and chattels of a perſon dead: but, 


in trade, it is a liſt, or particular valuation of goods by 
N of appraiſement. 1 

je RNESS. A port-town of Scotland, capital of the 

unty of Inverneſs, ſituated in 4 deg. of « W. le „ and 
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America, and the South 


ger is great, being not only attended with 


by the guarda coſtas; 
but alſo very often with the loſs of life, in conſequence 


"7 
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57 deg. 36 min. of N. lat. at the mouth of the tiver 
ee on Murray fritb, 106 miles north of Edinburgh, 
INVOYCE, or voice. A liſt or account of commodities, 
with their value, cuſtoms, proviſion, and charges, ſent 
by a merchant to his factor, or correſpondent in another 
Country. | 
The invoice is made out in the money of the country 
where the merchandiſes are purchaſed, or from what 
country they are ſent ; being intended for the government 
of the ſeller, that he may fo diſpoſe of ſuch commodities 
as to leave a reaſonable profit, ſuitable to the time that 
principals, for whoſe account they are, may be out of 
their money. However, it is cuſtomary for an additional 
charge to be made upon invoices, to procure a larger 


profit upon their ſales. 

Book of Invoices. See Book-keeping. WF 

JOANNA. One of the iſlands of Comorra, ſituated in 

45 deg. of E. lon. and 12 deg. of S. lat. between the 
N. W. part of Madagaſcar, and Zanguebar in Africa; 
where the Eaſt India ſhips. bound for Bombay in India 
frequently touch, and take in water and freſh proviſions ; 
it being a plentiful country, and the people very ready 

to ſupply them. | Wh 60 

JOBBER. A perſon who undertakes jobbs, or ſmall 
pieces of work; but in ſome ſtatutes it 


l is uſed fot a per- 
ſon who buys and ſells cattle. 0+: -B 4, 


JOHN'S, St. or St. John's, one of the Phillipine illands, 
in the Eaſt Indies, lying in 126 deg. of E. lon, and 7 
_ deg. of S. lat. eaſt of Mindanao, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by a narow ſtraight. See Philippine iſlands. 
Jon's, St. An iſland in the bay of St. Lawrence, in 
North America, fituated in 65 deg. of W. lon. Ad 4 
| deg. of N. lat. having Nova Scotia on the S. and W. and 
Cape Breton on the E. See French America, _— + 
JOINER. An artificer in joinery, or moſt curious part of 
 wood-work ; as in cabinets, wainſcotting, and the like. 
The French call it menuiſerie, from minutaria, ſmall 
work ; whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from carpentry, which 
is the larger and leſs curious work. See Carpenter, 
JoiNERs company of London, was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 13th of Queen Elizabeth, dated the 18th 
_ of April 1569, by the name of The maſter, wardens, 
and commonalty of the faculty of joiners and cielers of 
London. | Es | 
They are governed by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 24 aſ- 
ſiſtants, with a livery of 323 members; who have a hand- 
_ ſome ball in Friers-lane, Thames-ftreet; and their fine 


of admiſſion is 81. ER 
TONIAN Yea. A part of the Mediterranean, 
JORDAN. A river of Aſiatic Turky, in the province of 
Judea, or Paleftine, riſing in Mount Libanus, and runs 
S. quite through the country, a courſe of about 150 miles, 
forming two lakes; the firſt, which is almoſt dry in ſum- 
mer, called the ſea of Gallilee, the lake of Tiberias, 
and ſometimes the lake of Genezareth, being about 12 
miles long, and 8 broad; the other called the Dead, or 
Salt ſea, where Sodom and Gomorrah ſtood, is about 70 
miles long, and 16 broad: but the ordinary channel ß 
the ain BOS is not above 20 yards broad at preſent, 
and diſcharges itſelf into the lake called the Dead ſea. * 
JOSEPH. A kind of cotton, of indifferent quality, brought 
JOSSELASSAR. One of the forts of ſpun cottons brought 
from Smyrna. „ 
JOURNAL, in merchant-accompts. See Boot -keeping. 
JovrNAL, in ſea-affairs, is a tegiſter kept by the pilot, 
wherein notice is taken of every thing that happens to 
the ſhip from day to day, and from hour to hour, with 
regard to the winds, the rhumbs, the rake, and ſound- 
4 "ings, in order to enable him to djuſt the reckoning, ant 4 
determine the place where the ſhip is. L 
JOURNEYMAN, antiently ſignified a perſon whowrovght 
With another by the day; though now, by the ſtatute, it 
ant with another in 


extends to thaſe likewiſe who coven | 
their occupation or trade by the year, without expecting 
any other profit than being paick a certain ſum for their 
Wage. iii 4, OR 
-ba "4A > "rs 6 * 35 IP's T1 
By the ſtatute of the 22d of George II. after reciti g an 
act made in the rib Anne, 
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t the preamble tuns thus: 
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That many perſons employed in the making of hats and 
felts, and in preparing and working up the manufacture 
of fur, hemp, flax, mohair, and filk, and alſo the manu- 
factures made up of wool, fur, hemp, flax, mobair, cot- 
ton, or ſilk, or ſome of them mixed with one another, 
were of late guilty of divers frauds and abuſes, by pur- 
loining and embezzling the materials with which they had 
been entruſted, It was therefore enacted, That if any per- 
ſon hired, or employed to make up any felt or hat; or to 
prepare or make up any woollen, linen, fuſtian, cotton, 
iron, leather, fur, hemp, flax, mohair, or filk manu- 


factures; or any manufactures made up of wool, fur, 


| terials, mixed with one another; ſhould purloin, em- 


2X -. 


flax, cotton, mohair, or ſilk; or of any of the ſaid ma- 


bezzle, or otherwiſe. unlawfully diſpoſe of any of the ma- 
terials with which he ſhould be entruſted, whether the 


» fame were or were not firſt wrought up; or ſhould reel 
falſe or ſhort yarn, and be convicted by the oath, or af- 


firmation of a quaker, by the owner, or other credible 
witneſs, or by ſelf confeſſion, before any juſtice for the 
county or place, where the offence ſhould be committed, 


or the party-reſide, the juſtice ſhould commit him to the 


houſe of correction, or other public priſon of the place, 


to be kept to hard labour for 14 days, and to be once 


publicly whipped ; and, in caſe of a further conviction, 
upon a ſecond or. other ſubſequent offence of the ſame 
kind, the juſtice ſhould commit him in like manner, for 
any time not exceeding three months, nor leſs than one 


month, to be kept to hard labour, and alſo to be publicly 
- whipped twice, or oſtener. | 


That if any perſon ſhould be convicted as. aforeſaid, of 


"buying, receiving, or. taking by way of gift, pledge, 


ſale, or exchange, or in any other manner, from any 


other perſon whom he knows to be hired or employed 


to make or prepare any of the ſaid manufaQures, any 
thrums, or ends cf yarn, or any other materials of woo], 


furs, hemp, flax, cotton, iron, or any other leather, 


mohair, or ſilk, whether the fame was or was not firſt 


wrought up, the conſent of the employer not being firſt | 


had; or of buying or receiving, in any manner whatſo- 
ever, from any other perſons any of the ſaid materials, 
whether the ſame were or were not firſt wrought up, 


knowing them to be purloined or embezzled, he ſhould 


forfeit 20 J. for the firſt offence; and, on non-payment 
thereof immediately, the juſtice ſhould commit him to 


the houſe of correction, or other public priſon, as afore- 


ſaid, to be kept to hard labour. for 14 days, unleſs the 


forfeiture was ſooner paid; and if the ſame was not paid 
within two days before the expiration of the ſaid term, he 


ſhould be publicly whipped, once or oftener : and, incaſe 


of further conviction, upon a ſecond or other ſubſequent 


\ offence of the ſame kind, he ſhould forfeit 40 l. and, on 


non-payment thereof immediately,. he ſhould be com- 
mitted and kept to hard labour, for any time not exceed - 


ing three months, nor leſs than one month, unleſs the 


forfeiture was ſooner paid ; and if the ſame ſhould not be 
paid within ſeven, days before the expiration of the term 
of commitment, he ſhould be publicly whipped twice or 
oftener, as the juſtice ſhould order, and the ſaid forfei- 


| tures, after ſatisfaction was made thereof to the party in- 
jured, with coſts of proſecution, ſhould be equally diſtri- 


buted among the poor of the pariſh where the offender 


ſhould refide. | | 


That if any perſon ſhould be hired or employed to pre- 


pare or work up any of the manufactures before men- 


tioned for any one maſter, and ſhould neglect or refuſe 
the performance thereof, by permitting himſelf to be fre- 


quently retained by any other perſon, before he ſhould 


have completed the work he was firſt hired to perform, 


and which was firſt delivered to him, being convicted 
thereof, he ſhould be ſent to the houſe W.Corr ection, and | 
there kept to hard labour for any time not exceeding one 


month. | 


+ © By the ſtatute of the 12th of George I. to prevent un - 


lawful combinations of workmen employed in the woollen 
manufactures, and for the better payment of their wages, 
it was enacted, That all contracts or agreements, and all 


by-laws that are or ſhould be made, or entered into by 
any wool- comber, or weaver, or journeyman wool- com- 
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"be, & ee de en de en, 
tht q Aver, in any n 
une; for regulating the N bg the 
prices of goods, or for advancing their 9 etting the 
ſening their uſual hours of work, w ges, or for leſ. 


legal, and void to all intents and * 8 to be il. 


That if any perſon retained or | 
comber, weaver, or ſervant, in tis l ol a Wool- 
from his ſervice before the end of the time f ouddepart 
| was hired, or ſhould quit or return his e he 
niſhing the ſame according to agreement, Wk 4 
ſome cauſe to be allowed by two Juſti » Unleſs upon 


ſt 
committed to the houſe of corredion, ta he . A be 
labour for any time not exceeding three mom . 
9 I 


any of the ſaid perſons ſhould b i a 
damnify ing or deſtroying, > nl cats 5 wilfully 
owner, any of the goods or work commit: 2 of the 
their charge, or where with he or they ſhould þ 0.4 or 
be ſhould pay double the value thereof to th Td, 
be levied by diſtreſs and ſale of his goods N a 
warrant from two juſtices ; and for want of roy by 
diſtreſs, ſhould be committed to the houſe of er 
| ped = correct; 
to be kept to hard labourfor any time not exceedi 8 
1 or wy til ſatisfaction be made. 8 e 
I hat every clothier, ſerge-maker, or w 1 
ſtuff- maker, or perſons en ee by ag 
, NufaCtures, ſhould pay to all perſons employed by 4 
in the woollen manufacture, the full wages af : a 
price agreed on, in lawful money of the kingdom q * 
not in goods, or by way of truck, or in any other ade 
than in money, nor ſhould make any deduction from ſuch 
Wages, or price, on account of any goods ſold or delivered 
previous to ſuch an agreement by any perſon whatſocver: 
and, for the more eaſy recovery of ſuch wages or Drive, 
any two or more juſtices within their reſpective jurildic- 
tions, upon complaint made, ſhould ſummon the offender 
. and for non-payment thereof in money, or ſufficient "* 
tisfaQtion, given to the party grieved, they ſhould iflue 
their warrant for levying the ſame by diſtreſs and ſale of 
the offender's goods and chattels, tendering the overplus 
to the owner; and for want of ſufficient diſtreſs, ſhould 
commit the party to the common goal, without bail or 
aper for fix months, or until ſuch ſatisfaction be 
made. | 1 M4 + 
That if any perſons concerned in the woollen manufac- 
ture ſhould pay any .perions employed by them their 
Wages, or price agreed on either in goods, or by way of 
truck, or in any other manner than in money, they ſhould 
forfeit 101. to the informer. And reciting, that whereas 
it was neceſſary, that the ſaid proviſions and regulations 
in the ſaid laſt in part recited act; ſhould be extended to 
journeymen dyers, journeymen hat-preflers, and all other 
. perſons employed in the woollen manufactures of the 
kingdom; and alſo to journeymen, ſervants, workmen, 
and labourers, employed in the making of felts or hats, 
and in the manufactures of ſilk, cotton, mohair, fur, 
hemp, flax, linen, fuſtian, iron, and leather, or any ma- 
nufactures made up of wool, fur, hemp, flax, - cotton, 
mohair, or ſilk, or any of the ſaid materials mixed one 
with another; it was therefore enacted, That the ſaid ſe- 
veral before recited clauſes in the ſaid, act of the 12th of 
George I. and all the proviſions, pains, and penalties 
therein, ſhould extend to all petſons employed in or about 
any of the woolen manufactures of the kingdom; or in 
the making of felts or hats, or in any of the manufaQures 


_ © of ſilk, mohair, fur, hemp, flax, linen, cotton, fuſtian, 
or leather, or in any manufactures made up of wool, fur, 


| hemp, flax, cotton, .niohair, or filk, or of any of th: 
"faid materials mixed one with another, in as full 2nd ample 


manner as the Tame afe declared to extend to the reſpec- 


tive perſons therein named. F 
IPECACUANHA, A little Wrinkled root, about the thick- 
neſs of a moderate quill, brought from feveral parts of the 
' Weſt Indies; of which there are four Kinds, the brown, 
the black, the grey, and the White. | 


The grey is molt eſteemed in phyſic; though the brown 


N N n r is firm 
is moſt uſed, as being eaſieſt, had: this latter is arms 
twiſted, difficult to break, of a ſharp 7 5 by, of. the 


grows plentifully about ang he other ſorts, and 
1 8 . 2 - ally o the Oleg 1 
grey ipecacuanha{ is longer than Era: „ © more 
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It comes from Peru by 2 
lo, where the Spaniards call it bexugillo. 

The white RE grows in Brazil and Martinico, 
e 


more violent in its operation. 
way of Porto 


hich differs from the others, not only in colour, but 
w 


alſo in figure, being leſs twiſted or rugged, and more re- | 


; t of white dittany. | | 
ſembling the is purgative and aſtringent; it is alſo a 
200 ee and is found one of the beſt and ſureſt 
gent ges hitherto diſcovered for a dyſentery. There are 

_ Jy falle ſpecies of ipecacuanba, or roots; which, on 
__— of their external appearance, bear the denomi- 
3 of ipecacuanha, and are ſometimes ſold for it. 
5. 560 mentions two; the one white, reſembling 
5 white, only larger in ſize, ſtraighter, and ſofter 
ay och: the other brown, of a deeper colour than the 
120 brown, and ſometimes mixed with red; whence it 
1 45 deen called red ipecacuanha ; both of which are 
roduced in Maryland and Virginia, where they are uſed 
vomitives by the lower ſort. - But Sir Hans Sloane has 
Covered: that the latter-is no other than the root of 
vcifonous apoeynum, deſcribed by him in his natural hiſ- 
aica. 
Ro LE oy borough and port-town of Suffolk, ſituated 
in 1 deg. 16 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 12 min. of N : 
lat. on the river Orwel, 24 miles S. E. of Bury. 


IRELAND is an iſland of the Atlantic ocean, ſituated be- | 


© and 10 deg..of W. lon. and between 51 and 56 
Md, N. lat. I is ſeparated from part of England and 
Scotland by St. George's, or the Iriſh channel, on the 
eaſt ; has the Scotch weſtern iſlands on the north and 

- north-eaſt ; the mouth of St. George's channel. on the 


ſouth ; and the Atlantic ocean on the weſt. It is divided 


into four large provinces, as Ulſter on the north, Leinſter 


on the eaſt, Munſter on the ſouth, and Connaught on 


the weſt; which are ſubdivided into 32 counties, and 
every county into baronies 3 being 250 miles long, and 
150 broad; diſtant from Holy-head in North Wales 50 
miles, and from Galloway in Scotland 15 miles. 
It may be faid of the country in general, that it has as 
ood paſture as any in Europe, and abundance of corn. 
F heir cattle indeed are generally ſmall ; but thoſe brought 
| from England thrive exceedingly well, Here are a 
great many iron mines, quarries of ſtone, marble, ſlate, 
flint, and ſea-coal ; but their principal fuel is turf, except 
in the towns near the ſea-coaſt, which are ſupplied with 
coal from England and Scotland, 


Their chief commodities for exportation are linen cloth, 


cattle, hides, tallow, ſalt beef and pork, butter, cheeſe, 
honey, wax, ſalt, hemp, timber, pipe-ſtaves, wool, 
woollen cloth, as coarſe rugs, ſhag mantles, freezes, ra- 


teens, and camblets, with a variety of fiſh, and ſome 


lead. © 

Their importations from Great Britain are lead, pewter, 
tin, coal, hops, fine woollen cloth and hats, rich filks, 
ribbons, gold and filver lace, cutlery wares, tobacco, ſu- 
gar, and moſt of the plantation goods; as alſo muſlins, 


TRE 


King's county, Queen's county, Wicklow, Catherlough, 
or Carlow, Wexford, and Kilkenny. The province of 
Munſter contains the counties of Waterford, Tipperary, 
Cork, Limerick, Kerry, and Clare. And the province 
of Contingey contains the counties of Galway, Roſ- 
common, Mayo, Sligo, and Antrim. 


Dublin is the capital of the kingdom, lying in the-province 


of Leinſter, in 6 deg. 25 min. of W. lon: and 53 deg. 
16 min. of N. lat. at the mouth of the river Liffy, near 
the Iriſh' channel, 60 miles weſt of Holyhead in Wales, 
and 270 miles N. W. of London. It is a large and po- 
pulous city, pleaſantly ſituated, in view of the ſea on 
one fide, and a fine country on the other. It contains 


between 2 and 300,000 inhabitants ; has a noble cuſtom- 
© houſe, a grand college or univerſity, the linen-hall for 


carrying on the linen-trade, but no exchange as in Lon- 
don or Briſtol; the merchants aſſembling in the Thol- 
ſel or Guildhall of the city for carrying on their commer- 
cial affairs, which of late years have been in a very in- 
creaſing condition; whereby the city is greatly increaſed, 


both in buildings, people, and manufactures. 


The government of this city is in a Jord mayor, 2 ſhe- 
riffs, 24 aldermen, and 112 common council men. The 
lord mayor and ſheriffs are elected by the aldermen alone; 
who fill up likewiſe all vacancies in their board by elec- 
tions among themſelves, excluſively of the commons and 


citizens. The commons of the city are thoſe who have 


ſerved the office of ſheriff, and 96 perſons elected by the 


aldermen, from a double return made to them from the 


25 ſubordinate corporations of the city. | 
The. lord mayor and aldermen have the election of 
treaſurer in themſelves alone; thoſe of recorder and other 


officers, in the city; and the diſpoſal and management 


of the city-revenues in them, conjunctly with the ſheriffs 


and commons, who are all of them in reality elected by 


the aldermen. 


The juſtices of the peace are the lord mayor, recorder, 
and ſuch of the aldermen who have ſerved the office of 


lord mayor, or who after their election have been ex- 


cuſed that office ; of the former there are now eight, 
and of the latter no leſs than ſeven. | 


The firſt charter to this city was granted to people 


who were free, and who knew the value of liberty—to 


the citizens of Briſtol, who were encouraged to ſettle here 


by the grant of a free and popular government, in which 
every freeman had a fhare; in which a perfect equality 


was preſerved ; in which there was no raſh pre eminence 


or power, but what was owing to the appointment of 
the citizens, who were the electors of all their magi&- 
trates, and who, without any common council, made 


by-laws, and tranſacted every other buſineſs of govern- 


ment. | ; | 


The freemen of Dublin, in_number about 3000, who 


are not of the common council, are allowed no voice 


or controul in the general aſſemblies of the city, no votes 


calicoes, China ware, tea, coffee, and other Eaſt India 


goods. 


The inhabitants of Ireland are about two millions; but 


ſix parts in ſeven are Papiſts, whoſe religion is tole- 
rated. The government is in the Lord Lieutenant, or 


Lord Deputies, and privy council: they have alſo a par- 


liament ; but their laws muſt, be approved by the King 
of Great Britain in council, before they can be enacted; 


and an act of parliament in Great Britain will repeal or 
alter any of their laws, There is uſually a body of 12, 00 


ſoldiers kept in pay on the Iciſh eſtabliſhment; but there 


ere ſcarce any of the natives of that country among them, 


elpecially in the infantry, But in this fruitful country 


the common people find ſuch difficulty to procure a live- 
hood, that | 


| many thouſands of them have transported 
themſelves of late years to the American plantations ;/ and 


in the election of their magiſtrates, no abſolute choice 
of their repreſentatives in common council, no one right 
or privilege diſtin from thoſe of the inhabitants of the 


city, who are not admitted in franchiſes. _ 
The lord mayor, and ſeveral companies of tradeſmen, 


every three years, make a very magnificent appearance, 
all richly habited on horſeback, which is vulgarly called 


the fringes: but it is properly the franchiſes, the liberties 


of the city being at this time ſurveyed ; when a man 


rides into the water at low water mark, and throws an 
arrow as far as he is able into the ſea ; fo far being within 


Cort is the capital of the province of Munſter ; fituated 


many of them enter as ſoldiers into the French ſervice, 


hc has been often very prejudicial to Great Britain. 
he province of Ulfler contains the counties of Nonne- 
pal, or Tyrconnel, Londonderry, Antrim, Tyrone, Fer- 


managh, Armagh, Down, Monaghan, and Cavan. The 
province of Leinſter contains the counties of Louth, 
Dublin, Kildare, 
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ongford, Eaſtmeath, Weſtmeath; 


wo 


5 pulous; much frequented by foreign ſhipping, where 


4 
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the juriſdiction of the city; and the lord mayor may 
cauſe any ſhip to be arreſted within that diſtance.” 


on the river Lee, 126 miles S. W. of Dublin, and 50 
miles S. of Limerick; being the next principal port in 
the kingdom to Dublin; lying in 8 deg. 25 min, of W. 
lon. and 51 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. It is large and po- 


they are victualled with ſalt beef, pork, and biſcuit. - 


- Waterford is alſo a city and port in the province of Mun- 
ſter, ſituated on the river Sure, 8 miles N. of the ſea, 
and 25 miles S. of Kilkenny, in 7 deg. of W. lon. and 

1 deg. 248 Win. o , / 
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Wexford is a large ſea-port of Leinſter, ſituated on a bay of 
the Iriſh channel, at the mouth of the river Slaney, 65 
miles S. of Dublin, in 6 deg. 25 min. of W. lon. and 
52 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 1 | 


Limerick is a large city, and the capital of Munſter, ſituated 


on the river Shannon, in 8 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 


- 


52 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. 52 miles N. of Cork, and 
1c S. W. of Dublin. 4 | | = 
Kinſale is an excellent harbour, and a town of good trade; 
lying in the county of Cork, on the river Bandon, 14 
miles S. of the city of Cork. _ ; | 
Dundalk is a port-town, in the county of Lowth, and pro- 
'vigce of Leinſter; ſituated on a bay of the Iriſh ſea, to 
which it gives its name, 18 miles N. of Drogheda, in 


6 deg. 40 min, of E. lon. and 54 deg. 5 min. of N. lat: 


Drogheda is alſo a port-town in the county of Lowth, ſi- 
_ - tuated on the river Boyne, 5 miles N. W. of the Iriſh 
channel, and 23 N. of Dublin. | 
Colerain is a place of great trade in linen, being in the 
county of Londonderry, and province of Ulſter ; fituated 

on the river Ban, in 7.deg. of W. lon. and 55 deg. 10 
min. of N. lat. 5 miles S. of the fea, and 25 miles 
N. E. of Londonderry. For 
Londonderry is the capital of Ulſter, ſituated in 7 deg. 40 
min. of W. lon. and 54 deg. 52 min. of N. lat. on the 
river Mourn, near its mouth, 5 miles S. of the lake of 
Loughfoyle, 104 miles N. W. of Dublin, and 50 miles 
W. of Carrickfergus, which lies on a bay of the Iriſh 
channel of the ſame name, 14 miles E. of Antrim, and 
85 N. of Dublin. Eres 145 ; 
-Carlingford is a port-town, remarkable for its fine oyfters ; 
ſituated on a bay of the ſame name, in the county of 
Lowth, 22 miles N. of Drogheda: and the principal 
town of Connaught is Galway, | 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable ſea-ports ; but there are 
many others, as well as ſome inland places of trade ; 
as, in Ulſter, there are the towns of Donnegal, Baly- 
ſhannon, Raphore, Antrim, Carrickfergus, Belfaſt, Liſ- 
burne, Clogher, Dungannon, Altmore, Inniſkilling, 


Armagh, Downpatrick, Newry, Drummore, Garret- 
Evelyn, Monaghan, Cavan, and Kilmore. In Leinſter 
are the towns of Atherdee, Longford, Laneſborough, 
Granard, Ardagh, Navan, Athboy, Trim, Dulek, Ath- 


lone, Mullingar, Ratoagh, Newcaſtle, Bray, Kildare, 
Naas, Athy, Philip's-town or Kingſton, Maryborough, 
Offory, Wicklow, Carlow, Laughlin, Tulla, Enneſ- 
corthy, Roſs, Kilkenny, and Gowran. In Munſter are 
Tipperary, Caſhel, Clonmel, Carrick, Thurles, Tuam, 
Cloyne, Bandon, Mallow, Bantry, Rofs, Baltimore, 
Clear Cape, Kilmallock, Aſkeaton, Charleville, Kerry, 


Aghadeo, Tralley, Ardfort, Clare, and Killaloe. And in 


Connaught are Aghrim, Clonfert, Athenree, Loughrea, 
Roſcommon, Elphin, Abbyboyle, Caſtlebar, Sligo, Kil- 
lony, Belclare, Ballaghy, Letrim, and Carrickdrumras, 
The country is well watered by the Shannon, Boyne, 


Liffy, Lee, Blackwater, Sure, Bartow, Slaney, Mourne, | 


Ban, Newrywater, and ſome other rivers. 


The chief lakes are Lough-hearn, in Fermanagh, 30 


miles long, and 10 broad: Lough - neagh, lying between 
Antrim and Tyrone, 20 miles long, and 10 broad: and 


Lough: foyle, near Londonderry, which has a commu- 
nication with the ſea: beſides, the natives have much 


improved their inland navigation, by cutting navigable 
| canals; nor is there any country that abounds more in 
ſpacious bays and commodious harbours, _ : $4 


It has been obſerved by ſome, that Ireland is treated by 
the Engliſh as a conquered country, in nothing more 


than in matters of trade; and that they are in a manner 


compelled to ſuppreſs and prohibit the exportation of the 
Iriſh manufactures, to prevent the ruin of their wn. 
It is certain, that the Iriſh have not only wool and fullers 
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of lie in that co 


into the Briti 


Nn 


„ untry are at lower 1 
are in any other on this ſide the glob Prlcas than the 
incumbered with 4 


ve | 

cheaper than that of A e e 2nd the 
cumſtances confider 
juſtify the 58 for preventin 


in ſom 


manufact 5 2 YM 
, | ures : but 
compenſation, they are Mitte, 72 make them ſome 


wool to England, but alſo to manuf, 


is, to ſpin it; and very e in part, that 


and profitable trade for them. 


amble, to be of great utility an 
manufacturers in England, b 


them, have long clandeſtinely expo 


dicial to England, than if they had be 
nufacture it at home. But, 


mon trade of Ireland, therefore, excepting th 


va rn imported into Great B r aQ 
or parliament being lately paſſed to o the x 10 

Yarmouth for the Importation of Goin 1 
from Ireland, the motive to which is ſignified in the mw 
d advantage to the woollen 
y rendering the Conveyance 
eral towns and places Where 


carried on, more c 
and expeditious. . heap, eaſy, 


The Iriſh, on the other band b Who think t icdio 

. | ont 5 t i 
in regard to the woollen Manufacture 3 * 
; rted thei 

wool to France ; which perhaps has proved more pro 
en permitted to ma- 


| conſidering theſe reftrai 
* * 12 14 . eſtrai 
it is no wonder the trade of Irgland is contraQed, e 3 


pared to what it would have been otherwiſe. The com- 


e article of 
to the pro- 
of which, as 
ſo have they a very great 


gat They trade conſid 
to Flanders and the Low Countries: 3 2 


ter; of which the Flemings buy vaſt quantities, as well 
as tallow and leather; inſomuch that the Iriſh ſend man 


of theſe materials to the ſey 
the ſaid manufaQures are 


7 


linens, is to be conſidered as almoſt confined 
viſions which are the produce of their lands; 
they have extraordinary plenty, 


ſhips at a time to Offend laden wholly with butter. They 
have a conſiderable trade with France alſo for their bar. 
relled beef, with which the French victual their men of 


war, and ſuch of their merchant - ſhips alſo that are bound 
for long voyages, beſides the returns they make from 


| thence for their wool, 


As for their herrings, of which they catch great . 
on the coaſt from Belfaſt to Londonderry, they chiefly 


| ſend them to Spain and Portugal. With regard to their 


linen manufacture, which is ſo exceedingly increaſed of 


late years, they, as well as the Scotch, ſend vaſt quantities 


to the Britiſh colonies, and import it into England duty 
free OT WO OS ES” EVR 

The Iriſh alſo build very good ſhips 3 and many Engliſh 
merchants chuſe to build there, their oak being very 


good and plentiful. _ | 


They have all their coals, except a few in Kilkenny, 
which is far within land, from England; alſo all their 
copper, block tin, and lead, from Lancaſhire, Cornwall, 


Devonſhire, and Yorkſhire. _ . 


Ihey import their hops, and the greateſt part of their 


Weſt India commodities, with all the bulk of their mercery, 


grocery, and haberdaſhery wares,. alſo from England. 
From hence it appears, that the Engliſh are conſiderable 
gainers even in theſe few branches of trade: but when 
they demonſtrate that the politeneſs, the gaiety, and the 
power of the Britiſh court, allure all thoſe that are ſtu- 


dious, either of improvement, pleaſure, or perferment; 


and drain from thence the penny rents of moſt of the great 
eſtates of that kingdom; and when it is confidered that 


every increaſe of their wealth, will greatly enlarge this 


inlet of their money, and increaſe the Engliſh drafts upon 


carth in as great perfection as the Engliſh, but have 


abundantly the advantage of them in the manufacturing 


it. Their ſituation alſo for an extended trade is more 
advantageous than that of any other nation in Europe, 


their harbours being many and commodious. Their in- 


habitants likewiſe are numerous and hardy, inured to 
want and labour, eaſy to feed, and able upon poor fare 
to run through a great deal of work. All the neceſſaries 


them, it muſt be acknowledged, that theſe circumſtances, 
together with the reſtriction on the exportation of "ou 
wool, and the other ts ures England already 


has of them in trade, will cauſe all or moſt part of Hot 
acquiſitions, on the general ballance, to center in Enes 


land. | 
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England — * which, as appeared by the 
ate AY at the cuſtom-houſe for the 
2 ending 1723s amounted to, yarn in- 

ö ed 27 1, 291 ſtone; which becauſe of the 
2 0 the Engliſh buy in Ireland at 6s, Cy 
— ſtone, in all $1,382 J. firſt coſt. This, 
dy the art and labour of Engliſhmen, is con- 
verted into cloths, kerſies, ſtuffs, and other 
a anufactures; and, by a reaſonable conjec-. 
9 is a means of ſaving, or gaining an- 


LY 


pare; over and above the firſt coſt = 750, ooo liament, the court, and the public funds, would bring J 
nuall) -nce of Iriſh outliers in England _ 600,000 many more Iriſh families to reſide and ſpend their fortunes 1 
By the the Engliſh are gainers or ſavers by this in England than at preſent, In ſhort, whatever wealth 1 
ws with Ireland per annum 2 15,780, ooo Ireland would draw from other countries, by its produce, {A 


© the gain of England, on the general ballance 
Now, all the ig „is no moxe than 2,000, 000 I, 
x fly, according to the ingenious Dr. Davenant, and 
x ay how would the Engliſh have been able to ſup- 
- * themſelves with matter for ſuch an exceſs of luxury 
my -ofuſion, as has been lately known, and at the ſame 
1 8 maintained ſuch long and expenſive wars, had 
not the wealth they received annually from Ireland fed 


them with money f 


of Ireland, will, as is urged by her advocates, enlarge the 
remittances of their money to England; fince every ac- 
uiſition which they make by. trade is at laſt to center 
8 the Engliſh ; and ſince it is evident, without em- 
loying them, it is impoſſible for the Engliſh to recover 
the trade they have loſt, what ſhould hinder them from 
making a proper uſe of the Iriſh, from ſetting them up 
a8 inltruments to increaſe the Britiſh wealth, and to 
prevent the riſe of any others, to whom the trade of the 
univerſe might prove a fatal acceſſion of power, much to 
be dreaded by the reſt of Europe? 
But how far the Iriſh manage their own trade at pre- 
ſent, is to be ſeen in the following | 7 


Alftra of the exportations and importations of Ireland 
far the year ending the 25th of March 1725, eftimated 

at a medium of the ſelling price for that year. 

By and from . --; > Exports... Imports. 
South Britain, Wales, Guern- T, 1 


ſey, and Jerſey 476,652 441,799 
North Britain, and the Iſle of 2 . 


| 2 2 . i ; "Ko $- -  { 
ee Norway, Sweden 1 7 375 * any of the aforeſaid goods on board, in order to land the 
and Hamburg 1 1-4 : . 4,2 49 724,300 ſame, contrary to the true intent of this act, are to for - 
Holland and Flanders 52,618 70,048 feit 100 I. LORE Co SOME Ss Abt He 
France q - 224,422 141,650 It is certainly neceſſary for Great Britain to maintain a 


Spain and the Canaries, Portu RE 
gal, Genoa, and Leghorn 149,984 We 60,959 
Plantations PE , ee ie” 
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Haring thus conciſely run through the chief branches of 
trade in Ireland, and ſet forth the greivances complained 
of by the Iriſh, it may be proper to mention a propoſal 
which has been made for incorporating Great Britain and 


as to parliament, trade, and taxes. 0 


Ireland together; to make one kingdom in all reſpects, 


h of their wool raw and un- * 8 


IRE 


merce of the two nations would be at an end 3 Which would 


be attended with theſe further happy conſequences, that 
many of the neceſſaries of life would be imported cheaper 


into England, than they now can be purchaſed ; which 


would be a great advantage to the merchant and manufac- 
turer: and many more of the luxuries, ornaments, and de- 
licacies of life, would be exported from England into Ire- 
land: for moſt certain it is, that, in proportion as Ireland 


grew rich, the natives would take the richeſt of their cloaths, 
furniture, plate, jewels, equipage, aud the like, from Eng- 


land. The inducements, likewiſe, of being near the par- 


manufactures, and happy ſituation, would all center in 
England. | 

By ſeveral ſtatutes, hemp or flax, and all the productions 
thereof, as thread, yarn, and linen, of the growth and 
manufacture of Ireland, may be imported by Britiſh or 
Iriſh directly into Great Britain, free of all duties, upon 
certificate of the officers of the port where ſhipped, ex- 
preſſing the marks, number, tale, or weight of the ſpe- 
cies in each bale or parcel mentioned in the bill of lading, 


with the name and place of abode of the exporter from 


Since then every addition to the wealth of the inhabitants Ireland, and of the perſon who ſhall have ſworn the 


goods are the manufacture of Ireland, and where and to 


whom in England conſigned; and oath of the maſter, 


that the goods are the ſame mentioned in ſuch cer- 
tificate. | | Es 


But, by the 5th of George I. wrought ſilks, ſtuffs, &c. 


muſlins and callicoes of the manufacture of Eaſt India, 


China, or Perſia, may not be imported into Ireland, but 


from Great Britain; upon forfeiture thereof, or the value, 
with the ſhip, and furniture, „„ 

By the 6th of George IT. no ſugars, paneles, ſyrups, or 
molaſſes, of the product of any of the plantations in 
America, nor any rum or ſpirits of America, except of 
the growth and manufacture of his Majeſty's colonies 


there, may be imported into Ireland, unleſs ſhipped in 


Great Britain in ſhips legally navigated, upon forfeiture 


thereof, or the value, together with the ſhip and all her . 


furniture. 


Any perſon afliſting in the unlawful landing, or receiving 
any of the aforeſaid goods ſo landed, are to forfeit treble 

their value; and for obſtructing officers 50 l. and to 
- ſuffer three months impriſonment, VL | 


* 
s L 


Maſters. of ſhips, being his Majeſty's ſubjeQts, receiving 


friendly correſpondence with Ireland; and nothing is 


more likely to anſwer this end, than the encouraging the 


linen manufacture there, which it is highly the intereſt of 
the Britiſh people to promote, and ol the Iriſh people to 
ſet upon; being for the moſt part of another nature than 
what is made either in North or South Britain; for, be- 


ſides the employment it will give to the poor, large tracts 


of land will be taken up for raiſing hemp and flax, both 
which thrive well in many parts of that kingdom. On the 
other hand, the low labour of Ireland being employed 
on that manufacture, it will no way prejudice that of 

Great Britain, but make the Iriſh better able to trade 
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This propoſal of incorporation. has long been the wiſh of with the Engliſh,” for ſuch things wherewith they are Y 
many perſons of both kingdoms : and it is:ſaid, that in- ſupplied by the latter ; it being undoubtedly the intereſt 
exprethvly great would be the benefit on both ſides. The af Great Britain, that all thoſe nations ſhe trades with, ' 
Irith would ſhare in the advantage of the Britiſh trade, ſhould grow rich, by any methods that do not make her 
and the Engliſh in theirs... By permitting them to get poor; and more eſpecially Ireland, whoſe proſits are ge- 
3 at the expence of the F rench, they would be enabled nerally ſpent in England. een 
2 cal: the Engliſh of the warſt and heavieſt of their Alter the fear that che value of the Britiſh lands would 
; "5; whereas at preſent the French, by the unaccount- be leſſened by the improvement of Ireland, had produc 3 
, e infatuation of the Engliſh, get rich at their expence. - a deſtructive prohibition of Triſh, cattle; the people of that 
/ this mutual benefit, neither kingdom would be looked country being neceſſitated to find out ſome. other emplo)- 


3 Fra foreign to the other; but the goods of both ment for their lands, turned their thoughts to the breed- 
4d be imported duty free, or perhaps be 1 | 


ing of ſheep,” and raiſing a growth of Wool. No ſooner. 
was this effected, but a prohibition enſued on the part of 
ä | Great Britain, to export the manufactures made of that 
all that unnatural war between the com- wool. This prohibition on the Triſh tended greatly to 

| ; 5 9 1 woke | * FR 1 * | * 0g 85 Wy” 1 * ruin 9 
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coming coaſt wiſe; The | hoſtile” prohibition” again 


Weiring or uſing th BY „ Y 
be repealed ; and e produce of eithew kingdom, would. 


IR O 


ruin the woollen trade of Britain, and raiſe that of France; 


for unleſs the Iriſh are ſuffered to export woollen goods, 


they muſt ſell their raw wool to the beſt bidder, and that 
is France; one pack of Iriſh wool working up two 
packs or more of French wool ;z which is double the 
damage to Great Britain, that the opening the exports 
from Ireland would be. France, by leflening her taxes 


in time of peace, enabling thereby. her people to work 


cheap, could afford to give large prices for Iriſh wool, 
and become the chief market for it; having thereby 
raiſed. for exportation an immenſe cheap ſaleable manu- 
facture, which their own wool was not capable of doing. 
As this increaſed, that of Great Britain declined : and 
though the caſe is ſo at preſent ; yet ſtill this fear, or 
rather infatuation, about the value of the lands in Great 
Britain, makes the Britiſh government perſiſt in a prohi- 
bition, that not only hurts the Iriſh, and ruins the Britiſh 
ſubjects, but enriches the French: for, as the caſe now 
ſtands, either Ireland or France muſt have the woollen 
manufacture; Britain, by reaſon of its heavy taxes, and 
monopolies, that make labour dear, being inferior to both, 
The Iriſh export clandeſtinely ſome camblets to Liſbon, 
and underſel the French; therefore the Iriſh can recover 
the woollen trade out of their hands. And ſhall Great 
Britain compliment the French with a trade that ſhe de- 
nies her own ſubjects? Nay, moſt of what Ireland 
gets centers at laſt in England; and ſhall the Engliſh 
refuſe ſuch a ſum which the Iriſh would ſnatch from their 
enemies, and preſent to Great Britain ? | 


IRIS. A very common plant, well known in England, 


France, Italy, Portugal, and other countries; having 


mY 


ing melted alone, produces a metal ver 
and therefore not fit for common uſe, 


of the ore, after the metal has been 


parts. | 


| Poured in at the top: charcoal is uſed 


its name from the colour of its flower, which imitates 


in ſome reſpect the iris, or rainbow; but that of Florence 
is in moſt eſtimation. : My LK, 95 
The root of this plant is uſed by perfumers for making 
the powder of iris; by dyers, for giving their cloths and 
ſtuffs a good ſmell; by confectioners, for confeRs ; by 
bleachers, for making their lixiviums odoriferous; by 
phyſicians, who preſcribe it in ſome remedies ; by ſur- 
geons and apothecaries, who apply it as an ingredient in 
ſome unguents; and laſtly, by perſons for making their 
breath ſweet and agreeable; but, beſides the various uſes 
of the root, a green colour is extracted from its blue 
flowers, which ſerves for painting in miniature. 


IRON. A hard, fuſible, and malleable metal; of great 
uſe in the affairs of life; conſiſting of an earth, alt, 


and ſulphur, but all impure, ill mixed, and digeſted, 


which renders it extremely liable to ruſt, It is the hard- 


the ſoftef aud tougheſt of 
E 


r all, and not peculi 
country 3. but indifferently made r to an 


though of the ort; for it i | 
from e on for it is the firſt 

purely for the making of wire. 
Generally ſpeaking, 
and tougheff, and, when it breaks, is 
colour, without any of thoſe rs. 


flaws or diviſions like thoſe ſeen in bro ſpecks, or an 


en antimon } 
England ; 
— "- mon repute; where 
differing much in colo 


ponderous, and full of little dad Ny colour, very 


id ks, f : 
filver ; affording the greateſt quantity of d Ts 


y ſhort and brittle, 


For t | 
ing whereof, the workmen make uſe of > hs of 


material, termed cynder, which is nothing but the refuſe 
n extracted ;* and 
in a due quantity, 


| neſs, which 
be preferred to any brought from fre 


which being mingled with the other, 
Sives it that excellent temper or tough 
this iron to 


hen the furnaces are once at work, they keep them 


conſtantly employed for many months together, never ſuf- 


fering the fire to ſlacken night or day, but A; 
the waſting of the fuel, _ other inept i 
þ 5 
work, as ſea- coal will ſcarcely do. OY NG 
F rom theſe furnaces the workmen bring their ſows- and 
pigs of iron, as they call them, to their forges, where i 
is wrought into bars, „ 
A very conſiderable trade in iron is carried on at Amſter- 
dam, particularly of Swediſh, Spaniſh, and Liege iron, 


The 100 lb. of Swediſh iron in large or ordinary bars, it 


uſually fold for about 12 8. ſterling, 
1 100 lb. of Spaniſh iron, for about 12 8. 3 d. fler. | 
The 100 lb. of Liege in rods, for about It 8. 6d, 


ſterling. See Sweden. 
By the 


ſtatutes of the 28th Edward III. and 5th and 66 


Will. III. iron made in Great Britain, except of Briti 
ore, or brought into Great Britain and there ſold, is not 
to de exported, upon forfeiture of double the value to 


the King. W | 
By an act paſſed in the 12th year of Charles II. armour, 


eſt, drieſt, and moſt difficult to melt of all metals; but it 
is ſoftened by heating it often in the fire, hammering it, 


and letting it cool of itſelf; and it is hardened by extin- 
guiſhing it in water. See Hardening. | 
It may be rendered white, by cooling it in ſal 


be that which it takes in the juice of ſtrained worms. 
See Tempering. | | r 


* 


Iron has a great conformity with copper ; and the two 


are not eaſily ſeparated, when ſoldered together; whence 


arifes that uncommon friendſhip, which poets feign be- 


tween Mars and Venus. See Copper, and Vitriol. 


It has likewiſe ſo great a conformity with the loadſtone, 
that Rohault ſays it is itſelf an imperfet one; as alſo, 


_ that if it be a long time expoſed in a certain ſituation, 
it becomes a real loadſtone, and mentions the iron in the 
ſteeple of Notre Dame at Chartres as an inſtance. See 
Magnet. | | | 
There are 
very different from one another; as, Engliſh iron, which 
is coarſe, hard, and brittle, fit for fire bars, and ſuch 


: Swediſh iron, which is a fine tough ſort, will beſt made in Al 
uſes : Swedi » \ Z . ' © from the faid colonies into the port, of London. 
That no ſuch bar iron ſo imported into 

don ſhould afterwards be exported, or 


endure the hammer, is ſofteſt to file, and in all reſpects 
the beſt to work upon: Spaniſh iron, which would. be 


as good as the Swediſh, were it not ſubje& to red-ſear ;, 


armoniac 
and quicklime but the ſtrongeſt temper of iron is ſaid to 


ſeveral kinds of ir on, which have properties | 


ſword or,;rapier blades} ſaddles, ſnaffles, 


By the ſtatute of the 23d of 


bandeliers, bridle · bits, halbert- heads, and ſharps, bolſten, 
muſkets, carbines, fowling · pieces, piſtols, pike-heads, 


rl and ftirrops, } 
may be exported by any perſons. 
George II. reciting, That 


as the importation of bar iron from his Majeſty's colonies | 


into the port of London, and the importation of pig ron 
from the ſaid colonies into any part of Great Britain, and 


the manufacture of ſuch bar and pig iron in Great Britain, 


would be a great advantage, not only to the ſaid colo 


| nies; but alſo to the kingdom, by furniſhing the mn: 
nufacturers of iron with a ſupply of that uſeful and necel⸗ 


ſary commodity, and by means 


thereof large ſums of mo- } 


ney then annually paid for iron to foreigners would be 


ſaved to the kingdom, and a greater quantity of the 


woollen and other manufaQures would be exported 10 


America in exchange for iron: 


it was therefore enacter, 


That che duties then payable on pig iron, made in and | 


imported from his 2 N 
any port of Great Britain, ih 


that is, to crack betwixt hot and cold: German iron, 


commonly called in England Dort ſquare, becauſe brought 
thither from Dort, and is wrought into bars of three 


uarters of an inch ſquare'z being a coarſe iton, and only 
t for ordinary uſes. | | 


There is another ſott uſed for making of wire, which is 


4, . 

4 : *. 8 51 
rn 2 / 
r 6 * Art 


which the ſame ſhould be exportec 
= o WY : 2 | | £ bis 


colonies in America, into 
ould ceafe ; and that no duty 
ſhould be payable upon bar iron made in and 'impo! 
the port of Lon: | 
be carried coal 
n Great Britz" 


wiſe, to be landed at any other place 1 ypon pen 


except for the uſe, of his Majeſty's dock-yards, 


- Wilt the fl] and the veſlcl, ſhould be liable to * 
ture and ſeizure, 24 prohibited anc ur ele e 
_. clandeſtinely exported or impor 


* 


ed, or | 
2274 * » 7 ted weile 
e 


ISA 


f 9 and alſo upon pain that the ex- 

| wy e mariners of the veſſel, ſhould be 
128 to the like penalties and puniſhments as the maſter 
ſurgeon. rs of the veſſels laden with prohibited and un- 
„ u. oods, or goods clandeſtinely exported or im- 
n chen liable by law; and that no officer of 
wy toms ſhould grant any coquet, for exporting or 
_ Is coaſt wiſe any ſuch bar iron ſo exported, except 
for — uſe of his 


3 2 or pig iron ſhould be imported duty free 


: ſhould be ſtamped with ſome 
as aforeſaid, _ per the place e the ſame 
e re d unleſs the importer ſhould produce ſuch 
were ON 2 hy chief. officer of the cuſtoms at the port 
rb ſame ſhould be imported, and unleſs oath be 
n by the maſter of the veſſel, before ſuch officer, 
which he is to adminiſter without fee, that the ſaid iron 
i the ſame mentioned in the certificate. : 

That no mill or other engine for ſetting or rolling of 
. | lateing forge to work with a filt-hammer, 
iron, or any plateing Irs 
or any furnace for making ſteel, ſhould be erefted or con- 
tinued, in any of his Majeſty's colonies in America, 
upon pain that every perſon offending therein ſhould, for 
every ſuch mill, forge, or furnace, forfeit 100 J. 

now is alſo the name of an Arabian meaſure for filks, 
being 3 4ths of an Engliſh yard. 

Fur the refining f [RoN, ſee Refining. | 

For the cinderſian of TRON into feet, fee Steel. 

Harping IRoN, ſee Harping. _ 2 

Iron mids. Yellow lumps of earth, or ſtone, found in 
chalk-pits, about the Chiltern-bills in Oxfordſhire ; being 
in reality a kind of indigeſted iron ore. N 

Iron ſich, is applied to a ſhip or boat, when her bolts, 

nails, or ſpikes, are ſo eaten with ruſt, that. they make 
hollows in the plants, whereby the thip leaks. 

IRONMONGER. A perſon who deals in various ſorts 
of iron wares, as alſo in moſt ſorts of braſs work, for 
houſhold furniture, and other uſes. e 

IN oN MoNG ERS company of London, was incorporated by let- 
ters- patent of the 3d of Edward IV. in 1464, by the 
appellation of The maſter and keepers, or wardens and 
commonalty, of the art or myſtery of ironmongers in 
London ; conſiſting of a maſter, two wardens, and the 
whole livery are aſſiſtants, which contains 84, whoſe 
fine is 15 l. They have an elegant hall in Fenchurch- 
ſtreet, where they tranſact their buſineſs, with a great 
eſtete; out of which, according to the directions of ſe- 
veral donors, is annually paid to charitable uſes, about 
1390 1, Ce, Q 5 

Beides this great charity, Mr. Thomas Betton, a Turky 
merchant, by will, in the year 1724, deviſed to the 
company in truſt about 26,0001. one moiety of the pro- 
firs thereof to be perpetually employed in the redemption 
of Biitiih captives from Mooriſh ſlavery ; and the other 
half to be equally diſtributed between the poor of the 


company, and the ſeveral charity-ſchools, within the city 


and liberties thereof. 1 
IROQUOIS, or the five Indian nations in North Ame- 
ca, who are in alliance with the Engliſh. Their country 

is bounded by Canada on the north, by the Engliſh 

Plantations of New York and Penſilvania on the eaſt 

and ſouth, and by the lake Ontario or Frontenac on the 

weſt; where they have long ſerved as a barrier to the 
northern Britiſh colonies againſt the French, and their 

Indians of Canada: but i faid the French have lately 


Majeſty's dock-yards, upon pain of 


- duced each of theſe ways. 


18 T 


ISING Glaſs. See Ichtbyocilla. ** 
ISLAND, or Ie. A tract of dry land, encompaſſed with 


water, either with the ſea, a river, or lake: in which 
ſenſe iſland ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from continent, or 
terra firma. See Continent. | 

Some conclude from Gen. x. 5. and from Eccl. xxiii. 
that iſlands are as ancient as the world ; and that there 
were ſome at the beginning. Whatever becomes of the 
proof, it is by no means probable, that the large iſlands, 
far remote from the continent, are new ; or that they 
either aroſe.out of the ſea, or were torn from the main 
land. Nor is it leſs certain, that there have been new 
Hands formed, by the caſting up of vaſt heaps of clay, 
mud, and ſand ; as that, for inſtance, of Tſongming, in 
the province of Nanquin in China; or by the violence 
of the ſca, which has torn off large provinces from the 
continent, as the ancients imagined Sicily, and even 
Great Britain, to have been formed. It is alſo certain, 
that ſome have emerged above the waves, as Santorini 
formerly, in the Levant, and three other iſles near it 
lately ; the laſt in 1707, which roſe from the bottom of 
the ſea after an earthquake, that was ſuppoſed to have 
looſened it from its hold. | ; 

Several naturaliſts are of opinion, that iſlands were formed 
at the deluge ; others think they have been rent and ſepa- 
rated from the continent by violent ſtorms, inundations, 


and earthquakes. Theſe laſt have obſerved, that the Eaſt 
Indies, which abound in iſlands more than any other part 


of the world, are likewiſe more annoyed with earthquakes, 
tempeſts, lightening, and volcanos, than any other part. 


Varenius thinks moſt of theſe opinions true, in ſome in- 


ſtances, and believes that there have been iſlands pro- 
St. Helena, Aſcention, and 
other ſteep rocky iſlands, he ſuppoſes to have become ſo, 
by the ſea's overflowing their neizhbouring champaigns. 
By the heaping up large quantities of ſand, and other ter- 
reſtrial matters, he thinks the iſlands of Zealand, Japan, 
and others, were formed. Sumatra and Ceylon, and 
moſt of the Eaſt Indian iſlands, he rather thinks were 
rent off from the main land ; and concludes, that the 


' iſlands of the Archipelago were formed in the ſame way, 
imagining it probable that Deucalion's flood might con- 


tribute towards it. h 


ISLE de Dieu. An iſland in the bay of Biſcay, 'on the 


coaſt, of France, ſituated in 2 deg. 5 min. of W. lon. 


and 40 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. 14 miles W. of the coaſt 
of Poitou. | 


ISLE of France, is an iſland in the Indian ocean, ſituated in 


56 deg. of E. lon. and 20 deg. of S. lat. 400 miles E. of 
Madagaſcar, and about 60 miles from the iſle of Bourbon; 
formerly ſubject to the Portugueſe, who called it I| ha do 
cerno : it was afterwards in poſſeſſion of the Dutch, who 
called it Mauritius; but it is now ſubje& to the French, 
who gave it the name of the Iſle of France. See Mada- 


gaſcar. 55 | 
- The Portugueſe never had an eſtabliſhment in this iſland. 


The Dutch had only a ſmall fort for the ſafety of thoſe 


they ſent to cut wood; but the French have eſtabliſhed 


a ſtaple there for the conveniency of their India com- 
any... | l 


Tais iſland is about 45 miles in circumference ; the ſoil | 
is very good and fertile, producing equally Indian and 


European fruits. Its air is alſo very wholſome, and fit 


for refreſhing fatigued ſeamen ; but the principal utility, 
for which it was made choice of by the French com- 


pany, conſiſts in its two ports. 


prevailed on the Mohawks, one of the five natione, to ISOLA. A port- town of Italy, in the Hither Calabria, 


wr, their ancient allies the Engliſh. See Indian Ame- 
rica. | | 

IRTIS. A great river, which runs from ſouth to north 
through Ruſſia, falls into the river Oby, and makes part 

of the boundary between Aſia and Europe. 5 
Al * port-town of Scotland, 
unningham, ſituated in 4 deg. 40 min. of W. lon. and 

5 l deg. 15 miu. of N. lat. at the mouth of the river Ir- 
ue on the frith of Clyde, 15 miles E. of the iſle of 
asbl and 63 miles weſt of Edinbur g. 
0 „ colour partaking of white and yellow, or 
2 ra well ſcoured yellow; of which there are different 
* as the pale, clear, golden, and dark iſabelle. - 


5 | 


ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 18 deg. of E. lon. and 
309 deg. of N lat. 15 miles S. of St. Severino. a 
ISPA 


HAN, or /sfahan. The capital city of Perſia, fituated 
in 50 deg. of E. lon. and 32 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 


1 See Perſia. 
in the bailiery of ISSEL. 


A river of the united Netherlands, which, riſing 


in Weſtphalia, runs north by Doeſburg, and afterwards 
by Zutphen and Deventer, dividing Gelderland from the 
provinces of Overyſſel and Zutphen; and diſcharging 
itſelf into the Zuider ſea, near Campen. } 
'ISTHMUS. A narrow neck of land, which ſepzrates two 
- ſeas, and joins a peninſula to ſome other country; as the 


6B | _ iſthmus 


TA 


iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa to Aſia; and the 
iſthmus of Darien, which joins North and South America. 
ITALY, according to common obſervation, reſembles a 
boot, or leg with part of the thigh ; and extends in length 
from the N. W. to the S. E., that is, from the foot of 
Mount St. Bernard, a mountain of the Alps, to the city 
of Oranto, 600 miles in a direct line. The breadth is 
very unequal; for meaſuring the boot-top under the 
Alps, it is at leaſt 400 miles, in the calf of the leg about 
120, and towards the inſtep about Bo in breadth ; ex- 
tending from 38 deg. 20 min. to 47 deg. of N. lat. and 
from the 7th to the 19th deg. of E. lon. It is bounded 
by the Alps, which ſeparate it from France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, towards the north and north-weſt ; 
by the gulph of Venice, or the Adriatic fea, and the 
country of Trent, towards the eaſt ; by the Ionian ſea, 
and ſtreight of Meflina, towards the ſouth; and the Tuſ- 
can ſea, towards the weſt. 

The ſeas which encompaſs Italy on three fides, are the 
Adriatic, the Ionian, and the "Tuſcan. There are alſo 
abundance of fine lakes, as Major, Lugano, Como, Iſco, 
and Garda in the duchy of Milan; Traſimene, Perugia, 
Vulſin, and Bracciano in Tuſcany; and Fucin Fundi, 
Caſtello-Gandolpho, and Calano in the Campania of 
Rome. Beſides, there are a multitude of lefler ſtreams ; 
which having their ſource in the Appenines, fall either 
into the Tuſcan or Adriatic ſeas ; the principal rivers be- 
ing the Tiber, Po, Arno, Mincio, Adda, Adige, and 
Volturno. 

Italy may be conſidered under three grand diviſions. Up- 
per Italy, containing the principality of Piedmont ; to 
which may be added Savoy, though on this ſide the 
Alps; the duchy of Montferat, the territories of Genoa, 
duchies of Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, and the 
territories of Venice, Middle Italy, containing the_do- 


minions of the Pope, and the Great Duke of Tuſcany ; 
in which may be comprehended the territories of Lucca. 


The Lower, or Southern part of Italy, conſiſting of the 
kingdom of Naples. 8 


1. The countries ſuljef to the King of Sardinia. 


Savoy is bounded by the lake, and territories of Geneva, to- 
wards the north; by Piedmont, from which it is ſepa- 


rated by the Alps towards the eaſt and ſouth ; and by 


Dauphine, and Lionois in France, towards the weſt, 


Its provinces are ſeven ; the duchy of Savoy properly ſa 
called, the county of Geneva, the duchy of Chablais, the 
barony of Foſſigny, the county of Taraintaiſe, the county 
of Maurienne, and the duchy of Aoulte ; the capital city 
being Chamberry, fituated in 5 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. 


and 45 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. go miles north-weſt 


of Turin, and 45 ſouth of Geneva. 
The common people of this country are exceeding poor 
which does not procced ſo much from the barrenneſs of 
the country, being more fruitful in many parts than 
Switzerland; but from the deſpotic power of the prince 
and great lords, whoſe vaſlals the peaſants are, being not 
allowed a ſubſiſtence out of the lands they manure. 80 
_ great is the ſcarcity of corn in ſeveral villages, that tra- 
vellers relate, it is a rarity to meet with a piece of bread, 


and that they have been forced to content themſelves with 


a glaſs of wine, and a few cheſnuts, the uſual food of the 
natives, at their inns upon the great road. Their poverty 
therefore obliges many of the natives to go abroad; fo 
that Savoyard chimney ſweepers, pedlars, and raree-ſhow- 
men, are ſeen in every part of Europe. The country 
however produces wine, and ſome corn, apples, pears, and 

other fruits. They have alſo large herds. of black cattle, 
goats, hogs, veniſon, and wild fowl in the woods and 
mountains; as alſo plenty of fiſh in their lakes and rivers. 
There are alſo large woods of fir-tices, which afford 
maſts, pitch, and tar for ſhipping ; they have ſome oak 


timber; beſides marble, ſtone quarries, and coal-pits; 


likewiſe in ſeveral places mineral waters, and hot baths ; 
of which thoſe at Aix are moſt reſorted to. They have alſo 
| ſeveral ſalt pits, and fountains, which furniſh them with 
good white ſalt. In Foſſigny there are allum mines, and 


the valley of Aouſte affords a good ſand for making cryſtal 


glaſſes. 


its buildings, and the reſidence of his 


Abba. 5 


1T A 


The principality of P 


iedmont extends 10 
from north to ſouth 3 


uth, and about 70 miles i 
eaſt to weſt; being generally 9 to be 

and upwards in circumference. It may be 3 —_— 
eight parts or provinces ; as Piedmont Proper — = 
quiſate of Saluzzo, the county of Aſti, the 1 yy ag 
Verceil, the principality of Maſſerano, t [On of 


miles in len | 
n breadth from 


Iurea, and the vallies of the Vaudois ; Bac marquiſate of 


he capital city be. 


ing Turin, ſituated in 7 deg. 16 min. of E. lon. and 
and 44 


deg. 55 min. of N. lat. at the con ; 
and Doria, 100 miles 8. W. of Milan ne Le 
Lyons, and 100 miles N. W. of Genoa ; it is : N of 
figure, three miles in circumference, much 4% ra 
Gone ed for 
This country lies between the Alps rode meh 
the Appenine hills on the other; but is not incu er 
with barren rocks and mountains, as its en red 
Savoy and the ſtate of Genoa are. On the monk of 
there is not a more deſirable climate, a dener 
more fruitful province in Italy, abounding in » Of 
wine, fruits, rice, cattle, and fowls of all kinds Wr 
lent cheeſe, filk, flax, hemp, and minerals; but * 
crop is ſometimes deſtroyed by ſtorms of hail which, , 
called the plague of Piedmont, when almoſt 9901 for C 
ſickle. In plentiful years they export great adde f 
corn and rice, as well as Cattle, filk, linen cloth wrau he 
iron, and paper, inſomuch that ; 5 


| no country of its dimen. 
ſions yields ſo great a revenue to its prince; what the 
want moſt is a large breed of horſes, with which — 
are ſupplied from Germany. | F 
The dominions of the King of Sardinia lying ſouthward 


of Piedmont are the counties of Nice, Tende, Broglio or 


Bueil, with the principalities of Oneglia and Barcelo- 


netta. 

The county of Nice is bounded by che marquiſate of 82. 
luzzo on the north; by the county of Tende, and the 
territories of Genoa, on the eaſt ; by the Mediterranean, 
on the ſouth; and the county of Broglio or Bueil, and 
Provence, on the weſt. The country produces plenty 
of oil and wine, though but little corn, being very moun- 


tainous. | | 
The city of Nice ſtands on the Mediterranean, in aplea- 


ſant plain, at the foot of the Alps, 10 miles to the N. of 
Antibes, and 60 to the S. of Pignerol ; being defended by 


a ſtrong caſtle, ſituated on a rock, which commands both 
the town and the harbour. | 


Villa Franca is ſituated on the ſame ſhore, about 5 miles 


to the E. of Nice. It ſeems to have a better harbour, 
and is defended by two forts.  _ 5 

The county of Tende is bounded by Piedmont on tbe 
north, by the territories of Genoa on the eaſt, and by 
the county of Nice on the ſouth and weſt ; the chief 
town whereof is Tende, ſituated at the ſoot of the 


Apennine, about 30 miles to the north of Villa Franca, 


and hath a caſtle for its defence. | | 

The county of Breglio, ſometimes reckoned part of the 
county of Nice, is bounded by the valley of Barceloneta 
on the north, by the county of Nice towards the eat, 
and by Provence in France on the ſouth and weſt; the 


chief town whereof is Broglio, ſituated on the frontiers of 


Provence, about 30 miles to the north of, Nice. 


The principality of Oneglia lies on the Mediterranean, 


encompaſſed on three ſides by the territories of Genoa; 
being about 25 miles in length, and 8 in breadth ; tho 
chief town Oneglia, ſituatgg, on the ſea, about 70 miles 
S. E. of Turin. It is a poMous trading place, and the 


country about it abounds in oil and fruits. 
The King of Sardinia's dominions which lie to the eaſt- 


ward of Piedmont are the duchy of Montferat, the Alex- 


| andrin, the Vigevano, and. the Lomelin in the Milz- 


neſe, 5 . 
The duchy of Mantferat is bounded by the r - 
Verceil on the north, by the Alexandrin on the ealt, b) 


the territories of Genoa on the ſouth, and by the count) 
of Aſti on the weſks; the chief towns whereof 


are Caſa), 
Tring, and 


Ponteora, Lucedia, Acqui, Nice de la Paille, 


; , X o 
The Alexandrin lies between the territories of Genos 


and Milan on the ſouth and ealt, and Montferat 258. 


Bo, gruand lies between Novara on. the north, Milan 


the eaſt, and Lomelin gyms ſouth.; the chief towns 
e Vigevano and Mortara. 5 fo. 
eg les to the ſouth of Vigevano; the chief 
ns whereof are Valencia, Lumello, and Freſcarolo. 
The valleys of «y lie. between the river of the ſame 


name, and the lake Major. 


The duchy of Montferat, the Alexandrin, the Vigevano, 


- are pleaſant fruitful countries, watered by 
2 ens 4 nalin corn, wine, and oil; and as they 
2 contiguous to Piedmont, are a very valuable addition 
=" King of Sardinia's dominions. i 
ns ordinary revenues of this prince are N computed 
1 18 0001. ſterling per annum; but this ſeems to be 
MI ore than an uncertain gueſs, as he does not too 
wi 3 oppreſs his ſubjects, by laying on them duties 
es than they can bear, and thereby diſcourage them 
= cultivating and improving their lands to the beſt ad- 
ene e. which would in the end redound to his own 
105. bse Sardinia, under Italian iſlands. 
2. The republic of Genoa,  _ 3 
no the Mediterranean from the river Var 
gene” og 10 miles in length, but not above 20 in 
breadth, and in ſome places ſcarce 10. It is bounded on 
the land- ſide by the Alps, and Apennine hills, which ſepa- 
rate the Genoeſe from the * of Nice, Piedmont, 
Montferat, the Milaneſe, and Parma, on the weſt, 
north, and north-eaſt. It is bounded by the duchy of 
Florence towards the eaſt, and by the Mediterranean on 
uth. | | 
ee lying thus open to the ſouth ſun, and the 
rocks and mountains covering it from the north winds, 
the air is much warmer than in the neighbouring country 
of Piedmont, and in ſummer it is exceſſive hot. Ibe 
tops of the mountains are perfectly bare, having neither 
wood nor herbage upon them; but the bottom, and 


ſouth-ſide of the mountains, are well planted with 


vines, olives, mulberries, and other fruit-trees, and in 
ſome places with palm trees; the laſt of which are ſel- 


dom found in other parts of Italy; but the ſoil yields 


ſcarce any corn, nor have they great plenty of fiſh in their 
ſeas; or rather, as ſome relate, theſe ſeas are fo tempeſ- 
- tuous that the fiſh are not eaſily taken here. TEE 
The chief city is Genoa, ſituated in 9 deg. 30 min. of 
E. lon. and in 44 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. part of it on 
a |evel ſtrand near the ſea, but riſes gradually to the top 
of the hill, like the ſeats of a theatre, and affording a 
hae proſpect from the ſea. The circumference of the city 
is 6 miles, containing 30 pariſh-churches, 20 colleges, 
and as many convents and religious houſes. The bar- 


bour is large and deep, but expoſed to the ſouth-weſt _ 


wind ; only there is a mole for the ſecurity of their galleys 
and ſmall veſſels. | 7 


** d - 5 ; : | . =} 1 | . 
he other principal towns are Gavi, 0 Varagio, 


Noli, Albenga, St. Lorenzo, Taggia, St. Remo, Ventimi- 
glia, Oneglia, Final, Satzana, Lerce, Spezza, Porto Ve- 


nere, Monteroſſo, Seſtri, Lavagne, Rapallo, P orto F ino, 


Brugneto, Torriglia, Vergagny, and Chivari. 


noa, and not worth mentioning, but that it is ſaid to be 


ie place of the birth of the famous Columbus, who diſ- 
covered America. | 


Savora, at the bottom of a bay about 30 miles ſouth-weſt 


of Genoa, is one of the largeſt towns in the Genoeſe 
tertitories, to which the King of Sardinia ſometimes ſets 


up a claim. Noli is fituated on the ſame coat, with 


Final defended by a caſtle, and two forts, and may be 
reckoned a tolerable harbour on a coaſt where none are 
bod. Albenga is on the ſame coaſt, formerly eſteemed 
4 conſiderable city, and a pretty good harbour. St. Re- 
mo 1s pleaſantly e 15 miles to the weſt of Oneglia. 


Ty Kota; and Monaco is the eapital of a little principa- 
ity, belonging to the family of Grimaldi, deſended by a 
Caſtle, and has a harbou. ok ge ec 


The towns lituated to the eaſt of Genoa rs Rapallo, on 
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a bay of the ſame name, 16 miles S. E. of Genoa, fas 


mous for the excellent oil produced in the country about it: 


Lavagne, 25 miles S. E. of Genoa : Borgheto, the capi · 
tal of a marquiſate: Sarzana, the eaſt boundary of the 
ſtate of Genoa, a large populous town of good trade: and 
Porto Venere, 7 miles to the ſouth of Sarzana, upon the 


| gulph of Spezza, eſteemed a good harbour, and defended 


y a fort. OLE 
The Genoeſe-are reputed to be ſagacious, and dextrous in 


buſineſs; all their nobility and gentry applying themſelves 


to trade, and are better acquainted with the myſteries of 
over-reaching and cozening thoſe they deal with, than 


the gentry of other countries, who are ſeldom obſerved 
to be guilty of ſuch practices. 5 


"The legiſlative authority in the republic of Genoa, is 


lodged in the great council or ſenate. The adminiftra- 
tion of the government is committed to the Doge or 
Duke, with the councils called the ſigniory, college, an 
aſſembly ſtyled the council, and an aſſembſy compoſed of 
the ſigniory, and college united in one. | 

As to their naval ſtrength, it is dwindled to nothing. 
Their fleet, which formerly obtained ſo many glorious 
victories over the Venetians, Turks, Spaniards, and 
ſettled ſo many colonies in Aſia, is now reduced to fix 
galleys; and when they would have made an addition to 


them of four more, the French King ordered them to 


deſiſt, at their peril. ; 

The ordinary revenue is computed to amount to 
2000001. ſterling per annum; but, upon an extraordi- 
nary occaſion, the great men muſt ſubmit to be taxed in 
proportion to their wealth. 

There is a bank at Genoa, whoſe fund is part of the 
public duties, which are appropriated to pay off the debts 
of the republic ; from whence it is natural to think the 
projectors of the Engliſh ſinking-fund took the hint. 
The Genoeſe country being but a barren ſpot, they uſually 
have two or three years proviſions of corn, wine, oil, 
and other neceſſaries in their magazines, which the ma- 


giſtrates ſell out at reaſonable prices in ſcarce years, to 


the people 73H. MP.” 1 
The republic of Genoa for a long time diſputed with that 
of Venice the empire of the Mediterranean, and the com- 


merce of the Levant; but ſince the famous victory of 


Chiozza, whereby the Doge Andrew Contarini ruined 


the naval force of the Genoeſe, they ceaſed being rivals 


of the Venetians, after they had been ſo near 300 years. 


It is however certain, that it is only in the commerce 


of the Levant, that they come ſhort of the Venetians ; 
having the advantage over them throughout the reſt of 
Europe, eſpecially in Spain; and becauſe otherwiſe it is 


by Genoa, that foreigners trade to all parts of Lom- 
T be different kinds of ſilk the Genoeſe bring from Meſ- 
ſina, and other ports of Sicily, with the beautiful and 


rich ſtuffs manufactured at Genoa, conſtitute its greateſt 
trade; the Genoeſe having ſeveral veſſels arrive yearly 
in their port; who make part of their cargo conſiſt in 
their manufactures, which are plain velvets, black and 


coloured; others with large flowers, whoſe ground- work 
is of gold, ſilver, and filk; damaſks of all colours in 


* 


great eſteem, ſatins, carpets, cloths of gold, filver, arid 


'filk ; their other commodities are olives, oil, all forts of 
conſects, Genoa points, ſtockings, gloves, patterns for ſilk 


breeches and waiſteoats, ribbons, gold and lace, paper, 
ſoap, rice, figs, almonds, anchovies, white marble, le- 
mons, perfumes, Italian cream of tartar, Parmeſan 


cheeſe, red coral, coffee, cottons, and all the drugs for 


medicine and dying which are brought from the Le- 


. vant. 


The commerce of the Genoeſe to Smyrna is now but 
inconſiderable, where notwithſtanding they always keep 
a conſul. | r 

In the flouriſhing times of this republic it was miſtreſs 
of ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago, and poſſeſſed ſever 1 
towns. on the coaſt of Greece, and the Black fea. Pera, 
one of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, was even under its 


juriſdiction, which” facilitated its commerce to the Le- 
vant; but the declining of its ſtrength, and the loſs of ſo 


many Rates, cauſed the ruin of its commerce EY 
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the Grand Signior, where but few of its ſhipping now ap- 
+ pear under the French flag. © 
When foreign ſhips arrive in the port of Genoa, the mer- 
chandiſes they are laden with are depoſited in a large ma- 
gazine, called Porto Franco, or free port; becauſe the 
merchandiſes which enter there to be ſold, or to go out, 
without having been ſo, pay no duty of importation or 
exportation; merchants paying theſe duties only to the 
cuſtomhouſe of the republic, in proportion to the vent 
they make of their goods, and being allowed to reimbark 
them in default of ſale, without the obligation of diſ- 


charging any impoſt, - See Cor/ica, under Italian iſlands. 


3. The duchies of Milan and Mantua, ſubjett to the houſe 
of Auſtria. | 2 | 

The duchy of Milan is bounded by Switzerland on the 
north ; by the territories of Venice, and the duchies of 
Mantua and Parma, towards the eaſt; by the Apennine 
mountains, on the ſouth 3 by the King of Sardinia's do- 
minions, on the weſt; being about 80 miles in length 


from north to ſouth, 60 in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and 
309 in circumference. - | 


It is well watered with lakes and rivers; the whole 
country being one ſruitful plain, abounding with corn, 
wine, and delicious fruits, intermixed with great num- 
bers of fine towns and villages. e 

Milan, the chief city of the Milaneſe Proper, and firſt di- 


viſion, is ſtyled the Great; and that very juſtly, if its di- 


menſions, multitude of inhabitants, magnificence of 
churches and palaces, manufactures, and commerce, be 
conſidered, It ſtands upon the little river Olana, in 9 
deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 45 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. 
250 miles N. W. of Rome, and 100 N. E. of Turin ; 
having the advantage of two navigable canals, by which 
it has a communication with the rivers Adda and Teſin. 
It is ſuppoſed to contain 300, ooo ſouls; among whom 
are great numbers of nobility and gentry, as well as mer- 
chants. x 4 
Milan affords gold thread; flowered velvets, whoſe 
ground-work is of gold, filver, or filk ; ſeveral beautiful 
ſilk ſtuffs, and prepared filk ; of which great quantities 
are conſumed in the manufactures of France; beſides 
ſteel, iron ware, and fine cryſtal works, _ 

The civil government of Milan is lodged in the ſenate, 
conſiſting of prelates, doctors of law, and gentlemen of 


the country, who are however ſubject to the controul of 


the Auſtrian vicar-general. r | 
The ſecond ſubdiviſion of the Milaneſe, is the Paveſe 
which lies to the ſouth of Milaneſe Proper; the foil 
' whereof affords ſuch plenty of corn, wine, and the moſt 
delicious fruits, that it is called the garden of the Mila- 
neſe. | 5 „ 
The 3d ſubdiviſion of Milan is the Lodeſan; abound- 
ing in rich paſture, and large herds of cattle, and is fa- 
mous for its cheeſe : the chief towns whereof are Lodi, 
and Lodi Vechio. ö | 5 8 K 
The Cremoneſe is a ſmall province to the eaſtward of the 
Lodeſan; from which it is ſeparated by the river Adda, 
and abounds in corn, wine, flax, and fruits. 
towns are Cremona, Caſal Maggiore, and Soncino. 
Comaſco, the 5th ſubdiviiton of the Milaneſe, lies north 
of Milaneſe Proper; the chief towns are Como, Lecco, 
Bellamo, and Fort de Fuentes. | e e IR J 
| The 6th is Anghiera, ſituated on each fide of the ſouth 


part of the lake Maggiore ; the chief towns are An- 


ghiera, Arona, Orta, Palanza, Canobio, Ugona, and 
Domo d'Oſcella. | | 


The little province of the Novareſe is bounded by the 


diſtrict of Anghiera on the north, by the Milaneſe Pro- 


per on the eaſt, and by the King of Sardinia's territories 


on the ſouth and weſt ; the chief town being Novara. 
The Tortoneſe lies to the eaſt of the Alexandrin; and the 
chief town is Tortona. | | | 


Ihe diſtrict of Bobbio lies between the Paveſe on the 


north, and the Apennine hills, which ſeparate it from the 


territories of Genoa, on the ſouth ; the chief town being 
Bobbio. | | 


The conſtant revenues of the duchy of Milan are com- 
puted at 300,000 1. ſterling per annuum. 
Type duchy of Mantug is bounded by the Breſcian and Ve- 


_ duchy of Milan, towards the weſt; 


and in others not 7. The 
Borgoforte, Governolo, Ofti lia, Gödde Mantua, 


formed by the river Mincio, about 80 mi 


defence. It is between 4 and 5 miles in circy 


it is from this city thoſe glorious Italian 


pulous. 
ſtuffs. | ER | J 

Reggio is the capital of a duchy, and ſtands about 15 
miles N. E. of Modena; being a populous trading town, 


The chief 
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roneſe, part of the territori ive. © 
bye n we, nitories of Venice, on the north; 


he Venetian dominions. 2 
rareſe, on the eaſt ; by the gucke of 8 the Fer. 
randola on the ſouth; and by the” Cremoneſe d M 


the duchy of Mantua Pro | 
n | per, that 
county of Novellara, the duchy of Sa en he. os? 

cipalities of Bozolo, Caſtiglione de Ia Stivere, : yy prin- 
rino. The whole is about 50 miles in lenot! PS Cote 


very unequal breadth, in ſome places * Tis . of a 
chief towns 39 miles, 
Luzara, Viadana, Guaſtalla Novel 199 Golo, 
zolo, Caſtiglione de la Kivere, and Sole ere, Bo- 
The city of Mantua ſtands in the middle of a moraf 
les to the ef o 


Milan, and as many fouth-weſt of Venice, 


93 th 
rendering it very unhealthful in the hot ſeaf, e 
the continent by a cauſe- wa 


y 3CO paces |] en ier 
on 

of Cremona, and by two other 5 or 600 = Fun fide 
wards the north, with forts and drawbridges for = 


mference, 

The town 
'aQure par- 
urope; and 
ſilks, called 
iſh find more 


and ſuppoſed to contain 50, ooo inhabitants. 
is a place of good trade; their ſilk manu 
ticularly has a great reputation all over E 


mantuas, take their name, which the Eno] 
difficulty to imitate than any other, ? 
The country of Mantua abounds in corn, fruits 
ſilk, and excellent paſture ; but has little good win 
| 3b :;* >": 6g duchy of Modena. 

Under the name of the Modeneſe are comprehended the 
duchies of Modena, Mirandola, Reggio, the muquiſae 
of Scandiano, and the principalities of Corregio and Capi, 


flax, 
| al 


It is bounded by the Mantuan towards the north, by the 


Bologneſe towards the-eaft, by the Appenine hills towards 


the ſouth, and by the Parmeſan on the weſt : extending 
about 60 miles in length from N. to S. and 50 in breadth 


from E. to W. the chief towns Modena, Boſtia, Final 
de Modena, Frigano, Carfagnano, Mirandola, Con- 
cordia, Reggio, Rubiera, Berſello, Scandiano, Corregio, 


Carpi, Saftuolo, and St. Martin de Eſte; all ſubject to 


the Duke of Modena, who is now alſo governor of Mi- 
lan, under the Empreſs-Queen of Hungary. | 


The city of Modena is the capital, ſituated in 11 deg, 


20 min. of E. lon. and 44 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. 40 
miles S. of Mantua, and 20 N. W. of Bologna, in 
pleaſant fruitful country, but not well built, or very po- 
It has a trade in ſilk manufactures, velvets, and 


better built than Modena, and ſubject to the ſame prince, 


whoſe revenues are computed to amount to 100, O00]. 


per annum. 


5. The duchies of Parma and Placentia. 
The duchy of Parma, including the Plaiſantin, is 
bounded by the Cremoneſe, and Lodeſan, on the north; 


by the duchy of Reggio, towards the eaſt; by the terri- 


tories of Genoa, and Modena, on the ſouth ; and by the 
Paveſan, and the Bobbion, on the weſt ;* extending 60 


miles in length, and 3o in breadth. The chief towns 


are Parma, Caſtel Guelpho, Fornovo, Corneglio, Pa- 
cenza, Nibiano, Borgo St. Nomino, Florenzolo, Cotte 


Maggiore, Buſſeto, Borgo de Val de Taro, Bardi, and 


Compano, now ſubject to the infant Don Philip, brother 


to the Kings of Spain, and of the Two Sicilies. 
The duchies of Parma and Placentia are allowed to be 


bleſſed with à fine air, and fruitful ſoil. They abound 
alſo in cattle of all kinds; and the wool of their ſheep's 
not inferior to any in Italy. Their cheeſe is _ 
and they have plenty of the beſt oil, wine, rice, gel: 


and fruits; truffles, a delic dus root Without — Ba 
plants, are found alſo here and they have ſome 


of copper and filver ; but the revenue is not ſufficient 8 
maintain ti priner k Too os aa 

The city of Parma is ſituated on a river of 420 N 
name, in 11 deg. of E. lon, and 44 deg: 4 min. . 


1A 


lat. 45 
65 8. E. o 

ceemed a ſtrong town. 
The city of Placentia, o 


r Piacenza, is 30 1 N. os, 4 

If a mile ſouth of the river Po, in a fruit- 
f gtd, wel watered with rivulets, being 3 miles in 
U , 


—_ 6. The grand duchy of 8 57 2 0 

ny. or Florence, is bounde e 
The derby of Teng north, eaſt, and ſouth-eaſt ; by 
* 1 ſcan ſea on the ſouth-weſt ; by the territories of 
85 ** Modena on the north-weſt ; extending 100 
jos in length, and about as many in breadth, being 
1 0 near ſquare. It is uſually divided into three parts, 
Fo Rl, the Florentin, and the Sienneſe. 10 
The Piſan is bounded by the Florentin, and the repu 2 
of Lucca, on the north and eaſt; by the 3 the 
ſouth-eaſt, and the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth-weſt ; the 
chief towns being Piſa, Leghorn, and Volterra. 


| The city of Piſa is 4 miles ſouth of the ſea, 10 north of 


d 40 weſt of Florence. It is the largeſt 
Le aſtany next to Florence ; being divided almoſt 
into $90 equa] parts by the river Arno, whereof the ſides 
lined with a ſloping wall form a mighty commodious quay, 
where ſhips of burden formerly unloaded their merchan- 
diſe ; but the mouth of the river being now choaked 
up, it is only navigable for ſmaller veſſels. This town 
formerly maintained powerful fleets, and diſputed the ſo- 
vereignty with the Genoeſe and Venetians. It made a 
conqueſt alſo of the iſlands of Sardinia and the Baleares, 
reduced the city of Carthage, and was of great ſervice 
aoainſt the infidels in the holy land ; but being ſubdued 
by the Florentines, and the ſeat of the government re- 
moved, the town became deſerted, the buildings de- 
cayed ; nor does it ſeem to be in the power of the Great 
Duke to reſtore it to its former happy ftate ; though this 
has been attempted by ſometimes making it the reſidence 
of the court, and granting extraordinary privileges to 
the citizens. | | 

Legbern, or Livorno, is ſituated in 11 dep. of E. lon. and 

43 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. in a low ground on the Tuſ- 
can ſez, 40 miles welt of Florence, and 150 north-weſt 


of Rome; being one of the beſt harbours in Italy, and 


ſurrounded with a wall, and other fortifications, for its 
defence. | | ; 

All merchandiſe ſent up the country, of which there are 
great quantities, are clogged with impoſitions as ſaon as 
they leave Leghorn. All the wines, oils, and filks, muſt 
make their way through a variety of duties before they 


reach the port: and though this muſt enhance the price 


of them to the foreign merchant, yet the labouring oar 
lies altogether on the natives; for the port is free, which 
has made it rich and populous; foreign merchants re- 
ſorting there from all nations, particularly the Engliſh and 
Dutch, as alſo the French and Spaniards, with ſome Ar- 
menians, Jews, and Turks. 7 
The Engliſh and Dutch are thoſe who trade there moſt; 
Leghorn being properly the ſtaple of all the merchandiſe 
they bring from the Levant and the Welt. iS 
Moſt of the trade paſſes through the hands of Jews and 
Armenians, who are generally brokers and factors there 
for all nations; their brokerage-fees being half per cent. 
both for ſales and purchaſes ; they have half per 1000 for 
exchanges, and a fourth per cent. for inſurances of 
entry). . TIC 3 
The duchy of Nyorence is bounded by the Bolognois, and 
Romania, towards the north; the duchy of Urbin, and 
ncona, towards the eaſt ; by the Sienneſe on the ſouth ; 
and by the Piſan, and the republic of Lucca, towards the 
Veſt, The chief towns are Florence, Fieſoli, Pratolino, 
an Martino, Scarperia, Fiorenzola, Pietra Mala, Piſ- 
toi, Prato, Poggio imperiale, Empoli, St. Miniato al 
odeſca, Barbarino, Colle, Pougibond, Monte Pul- 
Ano, Marciano, Cortona, Arezzo, Burgo St. Sepul- 
chro, Val Ombroſa, and Anciſa. $5, . 
e city of Florence lies in a fruitful valley on the river 
Arno, in 43 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 36 miles to the eaſt 
of Piſa, about as many to the north of Sienna, and 120 
north of Rome, in a moſt deſirable ſituation, encompaſſed 


1 ' of Bologna, 60 N. E. of Genoa, and 
nl IE * miles in circumference, and 


the duchy of Milan, N > wa being about 180 wh. | 
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with beautiful hills on three ſides, full of villages, country 
ſeats, gardens, groves, and woods of olives riſing gra- 
dually till they join the higheſt mountains of the Apen- 
nines; and towards the welt lies that rich valley watered 
by the river Arno, which extends as far as Piſa, abound- 
ing in corn, wine, oil, and all manner of delicious fruits. 
The town is of a round form, about 6 miles in circum- 
ference, encompaſſed with walks, and other fortifica- 
tions, and defended by three citadels. 
The nobility and gentry think it not beneath them to 
apply themſelves to trade, and the laſt great Great Duke 
himſelf was ſaid to be one of the moſt conſiderable mer- 
chants in Europe; nay, the gentry ſell their owa wines 
by retail out of doors, though not in their houſes, and 
even hang out a broken flaſk for a ſign at their court- 
'ards. | 
Rovinale is a large town, ſituated in a valley, about 30 
miles to the north of Florence, conſiderable on account of 
its trade, | 
The Sienneſe is bounded by Florence Proper towards the 
north, by the territories of the Pope on the ſouth and eaſt, 
and by the Tuſcan fea on the ſouth-weſt ; being about 
60 miles in length, and as many in breadth. The chief 
towns are Sienna, Maſſa, Caſtiglione, Buriano, Groſ- 
ſetto, Monte Alcino, Pienza, Sanquirico, Savona, Ra- 
dicoſani, and Chiuſi. | | | 
The city of Sienna ſtands in a healthful air, 36 miles to 


the ſouth of Florence, pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence 


in an exceeding fruitful country ; being about 4 miles in 
circumference, | 
Beſides the rich manufactures of gold, filver, and ſilk, as 
brocades, ſatins, damaſks, velvets, and fine woollen 
ſtuffs, ſuch as light ratines of all colours, and black drap 
ſerges made in the manufactures of Piſa, Florence, Lucca, 
and other towns of Tuſcany, or the neighbouring ſtates; 
there are alſo to. be met with there ſilks of all forts, 
olives, and other commodities produced in the country, 
except oils which are brought from Gallipoli and Apulia, 
the exportation of thoſe of the country being prohibited ; 
to which may be added ſpun and wool cotton, coffee 


which comes there by the way of Alexandria, alum, Ro- 
man aniſe, fine lacca, white, black, and red marble, red 
coral, ſoap, and Florence wines. 


The French carry on two ſorts of trade at Leghorn; the : 
one conſiſts in the merchandiſe they either import or ex- 


port, the other in the freighting of French ſhips upon 


the account of other nations. The latter is of little con- 


ſequence upon account of the expences of being under 


the French flag; which amount to near 9 per cent. when 
thoſe of other nations amount hardly to 2 per cent. 

As to their commerce in merchandiſe, the moſt conſider- 
able was ſormerly that of their cloths; but it is now much 
fallen by means of the Engliſh ſelling theirs at a cheaper 


rate. 5 


The annual revenues of the Great Duke are computed 


to amount to 500, ooo l. per annum. 
The reſt of Tuſcany belonging to other princes and ſtates, 
are the territories poſſeſſed by the republic of Lucca, the 
State delli Preſidii, formerly poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, the 


_ principality of Piombino, the domain of the houſe of Cibo, 
and laſtly the marquiſite de Fos di Novo. 


The city of Lucca is ſituated in the middle of a fruitful 


plain, about 15 miles over, near the river Secchia, 10 


miles to the north of Piſa, and 12 to the eaſt of the 
Tuſcan ſea ; being of an oblong form, 3 miles in circum- 
ference, and encompaſſed by a wall, defended by 11 baſ- 
tions, and other fortifications. | 
Viareggio is a little port, about 10 or 12 miles to the weſt 
of the city of Lucca; Orbitello is ſituated on the Tuſcan 


ſhore ; Port Hercole is a large town and harbour on the 


Tuſcan ſea; and Piombino is a ſtrong fortreſs and harbour 
once ſubject to the Spaniard. 9 5 


. The republic of Venice. 
The Venetian dominions in Italy are bounded by the 


country of the Griſons, Trent, and Tyrol, towards the 
north; by Carniola, and the. gulph 


| Venice, on the 
eaſt; by Mantua, and Ferrara, on the ſouth ; and | 


in 


1 
H 


. the eaſt-end, but ſcarce half ſo broad on the weſt part, 


ARA IT Ai 


in length from eaſt to weſt, and 100 in breadth towards The Vicentin is equally fruitful and 
Vicenſa being a populous trading A 3 capital 
vinces are not conſiderable for their trade er pro- 
9 


ties, except the Belluneſ f or commodi. 
of corn and wine for ft. 55 which has a ſufficient quantit 


. : but i 
timber and iron mines, of 3 but is moſt remarkable for 


and of a very irregular figure, 

Theſe Venetian territories are uſually divided into thir- 
teen provinces, the Dogado, the Padouano, the Poleſino 
de Rovigo, the Veroneſe, the Breſcian, the Bergamaſco, 

the Cremaſco, the Vicentin, the 'T reviſana, the F eltrino, Iſtria, frequently deſcribed oo 8 the republic. 


the Belluneſe, the Cadorino, and the port of Friuli. peninſula bounded by Carnio]: Provinces, ig 3 
Venice, the capital city of this ſtate, is ſituated in 13 deg. compaſſed by the 5 wag and en. 
of E. lon. and 45 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. in the La- | | » TOUtn, and weſt, 


being about 60 miles in 1 25 
gunes, 5 miles from the continent. Theſe Lagunes are ength, and 50 in breadth: a 


woody, mountainous countr 
ſuppoſed to have been originally marſhy grounds, which the Venetians on account of "it yok = N 2 A 
the ſea encroached upon, leaving here and there ſome chief towns are Cape d'Iſtria; ſituated on +; er. The 
little iſlands, on which the fiſhermen of Padua built a Imall iſland 


in the gulph of Trieſte, Pirano, Ci 
their huts in the fiſth century; when the Goths and Van- 9, Cita Nova, Parenzo, and 


da's over-running Italy, ſeveral conſiderable families of 


ing the advantageous fituation of theſe iflands, that they 
could neither be approached by ſea or land by an enemy, 
' retired hither with their effects, and laid the foundation of 
this great city. The water of thefe Lagunes is fo very 
ſhallow, that it will not admit of veſſels but in certain 


ment are at great charges in keeping clear by mills, and 
other engines: on the fide towards the Adriatic there is a 
long bank of earth, called the Lido, extending 40 or 50 
miles in length, which breaks the fury of the ſea, and 
makes theſe waters calmer in blowing weather than they 
would otherwiſe be: nor are there more than two or 
three paſſages by which the city can be approached that 
way; and theſe ſo difficult, that if the buoys and other 
ſea-marks were removed, their pilots would find a diffi- 
culty in entering them. The number of the inhabitants, 
according to ſome, is 130,000 3 and, according to 
others, 300,000 ; of which the firſt ſeems , careſt the 
truth, | TOES] 
The iſland of Muran is fituated about 2 miles N. E. of 
Venice, and is one of the largeſt and pleaſanteſt iſlands 
in the Lagunes; the chief town is of the ſame name. 
Here was the famous manufacture of Venice glaſs, which 
brought in a conſiderable profit to the republic before 
other nations learned the art; but they are now equalled, 
if not excelled, by. the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, who 
uſed to take it oft their hands, | 
Malamocco is an iſland two miles from Venice, conſi- 
derable for its harbour, and for lying upon one of the 


narrow channels which leads from the Adriatic to Ve- 


nice. Chiozza is ſituated on a little iſland on the coaſt 


of the Dogado. Torcello is a ſmall city on an iſland of 


the ſame name ; ſo are Caorle and Grado. 
The Paduan, on account of its fertility, and delightful 
ſituation, has obtained the name of the garden of Italy, 
and the terreſtri-] paradiſe. The chief towns are Padua, 


Abano, Arqua, Montfelice, Eſte, Anguilura, Campo 


St. Pietro, and Citadella. 

The city of Padua ſtands in a pleaſant plain, watered by 
the rivers Brent and Bachilio, about 22 miles to the weſt 
of Venice; the form almoſt circular. The manufacture 


of cloth here brought in a great revenue to the ſtate 
formerly, and is not inconfiderable at this time: but the 
Engliſh finding means to furniſh the quality of Venice 


with better cloth clandeſtinely, few of the nobility wear 
any thing elſe, notwithſtanding the magiſtrate of the pomps 
is obliged by his office to ſee that no body wears the 
cloth of a foreign country. | N 
The Poleſino de Rovigo is a country fruitful in corn and 
paſture, well watered by the rivers Po, Adige, and Adi- 
geſto; the chief towns are Rovigo and Adria. The Ve- 
roucſe abounds in excellent fiſh, corn, wine, oil, ſilk, 
wool, cattle, and ſome quarries of marble ; the chief 
towns are Verona, Peſchiera, and Garda. The Breſcian 
has plenty of corn, wine, and oil; but is maſt remark- 
able for its iron mines and works, its plantations of flax, 
and linen manufacture; the chief city is Breſcia, which 
is a populous: trading town. The Bergamaſeo and Cre- 


. maſco are not much remarkable, except Bergamo, the ca- 
pital of the former, a populous town, and place of good 


trade; the merchants of Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, reſorting to its annual fair. | 11 
* 


Pola, with good harbours; Oſero, and St. Veit en 


Flaum. 
Padua, Aquileia, and other neighbouring cities, obſerv- Morlachia is bounded by Croatia and 


Boſnia towards the 


north; by Dalmatia on the eaſt ; by the gul 
towards the ſouth 3 and by Iitria WED - ob y Venice 
about 80 miles in length, and 25 in breadth. The tow: 
on * coaſt ſubject to the Venetians are ans 
grad, whereof the former has a caſtl 

chännels marked out with ſtakes, and which the ggvern- The Venetian Dalmatia is divided in eee 


3 being 
are Zeny and Noyi. 


to the continent 

; an: 

iſlands. The chief towns. on the continent are = 
3 


ſurrounded by the ſea, but joined to the conti 

bridge : Nona, Scardone, Sebenico, St. Nicholas 9 
lona, Trau; Spalato, a populovs town, with one of the 
beſt harbours on the coaſt ; Cliſſa, Ciclut, Riſano, Caſte] 


Novo, Cataro, and Budua. 
The Venetian iſlands on the coaſt of Morlachia and Dal. 


matia are Cherſo, Oſera, Veglia, Pago, with a tole 

good harbour, Arbe, Groſſa, La 111 
Lezina, and Corzola, : 
The Venetian iſlands upon the coaſt of Epirus and Morea 
are Corfu, a populous iſland producing oil, honey, Wax, 
oranges, lemons, and a great variety of other fruits: the 
chief cities Corfu, and Caſſiope, have good harbours, 
The iſlands of St. Maura and Cephalonia, of which 
the latter produces wine, oil, ſilk, wool, honey, and wax, 
wherewith the natives carry on a tolerable trade, And 
the iſland of Zante moſt conſiderable for the little grapes 


called currants, or corinths, from their being firſt cult. 


vated about the city of Corinth. England, France, and 
the reſt of the countries of Europe, are ſupplied with 

this kind of fruit from hence, and conſequently this 
iſland hath a very great trade. Pg | 
The revenues of the republic are computed to amount to 
1,200,000 pounds ſterling per annum, It is pretended 
the Venetians can equip out 30 men of war, 100 galles, 


and 10 galeaſſes. The ſovereign power is lodged in the 


nobility, about 1500 of which conſtitute their grand 
council; the Doge having little ſhare in the government. 
A noble Venetian is always generaliflimo at ſea; havir 
the command of the iſlands, ports, and maritime place 
ſubject to them; and there is conſtantly a provenditor-ge 
neral of the ſea, who commands when there is no gene- 
raliſſimo. He is changed every two years, and is attended 


by two noble Venetians, without whoſe concurrence he | 


can undertake no enterprize. There is alſo a general ct 


the gulph, who commands the gallies, clears the ſea ol 


pyrates, and takes care that the cuſtoms are duly paid. 
The Italians, particularly the Venetians and Gebel, 


had for a conſiderable time in their hands all the com- 


merce of the ſouth of Europe, while the hans-towns e- 
joyed that of the north. | wy” . 
The Venetians, eſpecially as long as the route to the by 
was thought impracticable by the ocean, remained almo 

alone the maſters of the ſpice, drugs, and other precious 

merchandiſe which came from thence, and which they en. 
ported from ſeveral ports, and cities of Egypt and Sli, 


where they had been brought from the Red ſea, and Cairo, 


either in caravans, or by embarking them on the Ni 
The Portugueſe having happily doubled the cape by 

Good Hope towards the end of the 15th an 
troduced this rich commerce to Liſbon; of which, 


years after, they were deprived by the Dutch, who # 


. preſent furniſh Venice, and the ion L 
Tho' this moſt important part of the Venetian 


been taken away from tham, yet-what they ae PT f 


other nations of Er | 


/ 


| The Pope's do 


TA 


ij the moſt conſiderable of Europe; 
wh. proves hx of G. the richeſt of Ttaly: . io OY 
rchant ſhips reſort to Marſeilles for the trade of 
Alicant for that of Spain; Ancona upon the 
ſea for the papal territories; Naples, Leg. 
Genoa for the other fide of Italy : but the greateſt 
by Tea is the commerce of Smyrna, Con- 
d the other ſtates of the Grand, Seignior, 


and, next 
Theit me 
France; 
Adriatic 
horn, and 
they 3 "- 
ſtantinople, ; | | 
i „ e 
fund 0 ed the republic. keeps at Conftanti- 
le, is called Baile, which in the Lombard language 
mY Ges Fudge-conſul, whereof in reality he diſcharges all 
4 actions; and tho” he has great political intereſts 
us r with the Porte for his maſters, thoſe of 
ade are not the leſs recommended to him; it being 
. erly as firſt conſul of the Venetians that he raiſes 
21.8 duties upon all the merchants ſhips which carry the 
St, Mark. | : 
Mo that theſe duties, all expences deducted, 
amount to 100,000 CrOWNs, during the three years of 
his reſidence. Under him are two other principal con- 
ſuls, who reſide one at d which is the center of all 
the Aſiatic commerce carried on in the Mediterranean, 
and the other at Alexandria in Egypt. Þ 4 = : 
Two noble Venetians of inconſiderable fortunes are uſually 
pitched upon for filling theſe two conſulſhips, which they 
enjoy during life; the republic being willing to grant them 
tme for re-eſtabliſhing their fortunes in theſe. very lucra- 
tive employments, Which engage them in no expences. 
In the other port- towns the conſuls are on] private citi- 
zens; and the places of their reſidence ar Sms, Tr if 
poli in Syria, Smyrna, Chio, Roſetto ; and in Italy, An- 
cona, and Genoa. . | | 7 
'Tis ſurpriſing what a quantity of gold cloths, and ſilk- 
ſtuffs of the Venetian manufacture are ſold in all the ports 
of the Levant; and it is ſuppoſed, if the Venetians are 
believed, that the Turks conſume alone more than all 
Europe together. | : . 
There is at Conſtantinople a great vent of their cloths, 
which in reality are leſs fine and beautiful than the Eng- 
liſn, Dutch, and French; tho* perhaps for this very 
reaſon more eſteemed by the Turks. „ 
The Armenians eſtabliſhed at Venice, and thoſe who 


arrive there yearly, contribute greatly to drive on a great 


trade; it being uſually on Dutch ſhips which return from 


the Levant that they load their merchandiſe ; and the 
freight they pay, is not one of the leaſt profits of the 
Dutch in the Mediterrane. 3 
The merchandiſes which foreigners export from Venice 
are velvets of all colours, whoſe ground-work is either 
latin, or gold and filver ; rich brocades ; gold, ſilver, and 
ik tabbies; looking glaſſes; thread-lace, called Venice 
points; glaſſes, or other cryſtal veſſels, either for drink- 


ing or ornamental ſake; rice, currants, tartar, cream of 


tartar, ſilk, gloves, ſnuff- boxes, coral, olives, oil of 
oives; all Levantine drugs, fine lacca, orpiment, aniſe, 


| 2 ſeed, ſulphur, turpentine, ſoap, and very fine 
e | ' = =»; | | 


Moſt kinds of merchandiſe are imported to Venice ex- 


cept copper, iron, and eſpecially cloths which are con- 


tradand merchandiſe, _ + | a 

The commerce that Venice has moſt at heart is that of 
Conſtantinople, and that of Germany: to keep them on 
a ſolid footing, the Republic has granted great privileges 


both to the Turkiſh and German merchants eſtabliſhed 


im its capital, and has aſſigned them vaſt buildings, as well 
to ſerve them for lodgments, as to be the ſtaple of their 
merchandiſe : that of the Turks is called Il Palazzo de 
Kuen, and that of the Germans Il Fondego de Tudeſchi. 
any diſpute happens among the Turks, and the ſub- 


_ ts of the republic, wherein the former think them- 


elves injured, they call loudly for ſatisfaction, and * 


tan it ſo readily, that it ſeems that the Venetians dare 
not refuſe it Koda e Ol 75 9 hath a a da 
85 0 the commerce of the Germans, it is carxied on in 
/ria, partly by ſea and partly D 
8. The Eccleſiaſtical State, 5 


minions are bounded by the territories. of 
nice Inari the, north; by the Adriatic ſea on the 
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north- eaſt; by Naples on the ſouth-eaſt ; by the Tuſcan 


ſex on the ſouth · weſt; and by Tuſcany on the north-weſt, 


which it encompaſſes on three ſides, and is of a very ir- 


regular figure; extending in length from north to ſouth, 


about 240 miles, and in its greateſt breadth from eaſt to 


- welt 140, tho? m ſome places it is ſcarce 20 miles broad. 
They are uſually divided into ſeven provinces ; the Cam- 


l pn of Rome; the patrimony of St. Peter, compre- 
hending the duchy of Caſtro, the territory of Orvieto, 


and the county of Ronciglione : the province of Sa— 


bina; Ombria, or the duchy of Spoleto, in which are in- 


cluded the territories of Perugia, and the Contado di 
Citta de Caſtello; the marquiſate of Ancona; the duchy 
of Urbino; and Romania, comprehending Romania pro- 
per, the Bologneſe, and the dutchy of Ferrara. 


Rome is ſituated in 13 dep. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 45 min, 


of N. lat. 140 miles N. W. of Naples, and 140 8. of 


Florence, ſtanding on the river Tiber, about 16 miles 


N. E. of the Tuſcan ſea; being about 12 miles in extent, 
but does not contain above 120,000 inhabitants. 


Civita Vecchia, in the province of the patrimony of St. 


Peter, is ſituated on the Tuſcan ſea, about 30 miles N. 
W. of Rome, being the port of that city, and one of the 


beſt harbours on the coaſt; the Pope, in order to draw the 
trade that way, having made it a free port. It is de- 


fended by a caſtle, and other works, and is the ſtation 


of the Pope's gallies. | | 
| The province of Umbria produces wine, oil, fruits, and 
plenty of corn: and Foligno and Terni, two of its towns, 


drive on a pretty good trade, the former in cloth, ſilk, 
gold and ſilver lace; the latter in oil of olives, with which 
the country abounds, making, is is ſaid, 300 charges of 
oil every day for 6 months in the year, every charge 


| weighing 600 lb. | | | 
It is obſervable at Ancona that the tide riſes not above a 
foot, tho? it riſes above four feet at Venice; and at the 


bottom of the gulph, and in that part of the gulph of 


Venice which lies next the Mediterranean, there is no 


Italy. 


F 


tide at all to be diſcerned. 
Sinigaglia, in the duchy of Urbino, is a harbonr of no 


great conſequence, but is remarkable for its fair held in 
Auguſt, and reſorted to by moſt of the merchants of 
Pefaro, in the ſame duchy, is one of the largeſt ard beſt 
peopled towns of the Pope's dominions, and has a very 


good A ? N 
n the little republic of St. Marino, which has con- 
tinued 12, or 1300 years, there is a ſuburb to the town 


where the inhabitants have a good weekly market, and 
four annual fairs, in which great herds of live cattle are 
bought and ſold : the principal fair being on the feaſt of 


St. Bartholemew. 


The Romania Proper, in theſe dominions, is a province 


_ diverſified with hills, woods, arable, meadow, and pa- 


| ſeveral little rivulets, and a navigable canal, by which it 


ſure; abounding in corn, wine, oil, figs, and other 
fruits; but the ſalt-pits are its principal riches. . 


Bologna, in the province of the ſame name, is ſituated upon 


has a communication with Ferrara, and is remarkable for 
its hams and ſauſages, wherein moſt towns in Europe en- 


deavour to imitate them: it has alſo manufactures of ſilk, 


linen, and crapes ; with a trade in dry fruits, allum, and 
Se ERA aac "it 
The Ferrareſe produces corn, flax, and hemp, except 


that part of it next the ſea, which is a perfect bog, and 
very unhealthful. . RI: 
Tho' the Pope has a very extenſive coaſt, both on the 


gulph of Venice and the Tuſcan ſea, his ſubjeQs have few 


ſea-ports, or any merchant-ſhips, or any foreign traffic : 


but he engroſſes all the corn in the country, the farmers 


eing obliged to ſell it to his agents at the price he ſets 
upon it, | ; 9 | f 
| 9. The kingdom of Naples. 


The W gen of Naples is the ſouth-eaſt part of Italy, 


bounded by t 
ſeea on the ſouth-eaſt; by the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth- 


y the Adriatic on the north-eaſt ; by the Tonian 


weſt; and by the Pope's dominions on the north-weſt ; 
extending 240 miles in length from the north-weſt to the 


ſouth- eaff, 160 in breadth in the broadeſt place, and 80 


In 
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17 A 
in the narroweſt. It is uſually divided into four large 
portions: Terra de Lavoro, Abruzzo, Apuglia, and 
Calabria. | | | 
Naples, the capital city, is ſituated in 15 deg. of E. lon. 
and 41 deg. of N. lat. 140 miles S. E. of Rome; being 
7 miles within the walls, as many without, and contain- 
ing 300,009 inhabitants. It lies on the declivity of a 
hill, and one of the fineſt bays that ever the ſea formed. 
The bay is of a circular figure, about 3o miles in diameter, 
three parts of it ſheltered with a noble circuit of woods 
and mountains; the iſland Caprea ſtanding as a vaſt mole, 
which ſeems to have been planted there on purpoſe to 
break the violence of the waves that run into the by, 
and ſtretches itſelf in a line almoſt parallel to Naples. 
Its principal commodities are raw and prepared filk, di- 
verſe ſorts of ſilk ſtuffs, ſtockings and waiſtcoats of ſilk, 
or ſilk mixed with gold and filver, Apulia oil, laurrel oil, 


and berries, raw ſulphur, Calabria manna, roſemary 


flowers, aniſe, and coriander ſeed, dry raiſins, currants, 
figs, and olives, cream of tattar, foap, dry orange and 
citron-peel:, eſſences, quinteſſences, and perfumes of all 
ſorts. | | 

The next towns of note in the ſame diviſion are Salerno 
and Amalti, ſituated at the bottom of a bay in the Tuſ- 
can ſea, with a pretty good harbour. | 


The county of Moliſa in the Abruzzo is fruitful in corn 


and wine, and produces great quantities of ſilk. The 
Capitanata in Apuglia abounds in corn and paſturage ; 
Maypfredonia has a tolerable harbour; Terra di Barri pro- 
duces corn, wine, ſaffron, and fruits; Terra di Otranto, 
in the ſame diſtrict, has. olives, figs, and other fruits. 
Calabria, eſpecially in the Baſilicate, produces corn, wine, 


oil, ſaffron, cotton, wax, and the molt delicious fruits; 


and in other parts, as in the Calabria Ulterior, is re- 
markable for fine horſes, | ; 

The revenues of the crown amount to about a million 
ſterling yearly, ariſing from a compoſition of the nobility 


and gentry for certain ſums, in lieu of their perſonal ſer- 


vices, from a duty on houſes, and almoſt a general ex- 
ciſe. The clergy poſſeſs one third of the kingdom; the 


crown, the nobility and gentry the reſt; the peaſants 


being only the vaſſals. Though they abound in ſilk, that 
manufacture is not great, as they ſend moſt of it abroad 


unwrought : beſides, all the merchandiſe of this rich ſoil is 
carried abroad in foreign ſhipping ; becauſe they have few 


| ſhips of their own, or merchants ; the proprietors of the 


lands felling the produce of their reſpeQive eſtates to fo- 


reigners. | | 
| Italian Iſlands. 3 

The iſlands which lie S. W. of Italy in the Tuſcan ſea, 

are Sicily, with the Lipari iſlands, thoſe of Lavanza, Ma- 

ritima, and Favagnana. The iſlands of Caprea, Iſchia, 


Procita, Ponza, and others on the coaſt of Naples. 'The 


iſlands of Elba, Capraia, Gorgona, and others on the 
coaſt of "Tuſcany ; the iſland of Sardinia, and the iſland 
of Corſica. = Fg | | 
$:cily is of a triangular figure, ſituated between 12 and 16 deg. 


of E. lon. and 37 and 39 deg. of N. lat. being about 170 
miles in length from E. to W. and 100 in breadth from N. 


to S. in the broadeſt part, being ſubje to Naples. It is 


uſually divided into three parts, the valley of Demona, the 
valley of Mazara, and the valley of Noto. There is not a 
country in Europe whoſe hills and plains are more fruitful, 


which occaſioned it being ſtyled the granary of Rome. 


Mleſſina, the principal town of the firſt diviſion, is ſituated 


on the ſea- coaſt at the N. E. part of the iſland, in 38 deg. 
30o min. of N. lat. and 15 deg, 40 min, of E. lon. The 
town is of a great length, making a grand appearance 
towards the ſea, and has a large ſecure harbour. | 


The ſilk manufacturers live in the ſuburbs, where there is 


a ſquare of upwards of 1000 paces in breadth, in which 
they all work in the reſpective branches of their trade. 


The Genoeſe, Florentins, and Luccoiſe, are in ſome re- 
ſpects the maſters of the Meſſina ſilk trade, which is the 
principal, and almoſt the only object that brings ſtrangers 


there. | 
Linens of all kinds, and common table cloths, are the 


chief merchandiſe which are brought there, and the only 


kind that ſell beſt ; however, they are only payable at a 


4 


"1611668 * 2 Won 7 
certain time; the Italians havin 


| ge which are brought them. 


_ Princes, and nobility of Italy, would not 


Palermo, the chief city of the ſecond divifi 


7 L Saad 2 1%: @ 
for ſelling every thing for rea N 7 kd ping 


of law 
two, three, and ſix months, ſo 


o 2 i 
metimes more, ber ; oy 


he payments of filks, and oth 
TS | er merchandiſe, ; 
in Spaniſh rials brought in. ; © 18 uſual] 
F SEG 6 ho Spain, or had in Genoa . 

ut if traders are not inclined to bri ps 
take letters of credit for Meſſina, 2 Na they may 
N a drau ht is eaſy for the fair of Novi 200 from 
aneſe, with little diſadvantage. Remittances n the Mi. 
had from Lyons to Novi, with ſome benefit; but ü wa 
only ſuch French merchants as trade for this TY Tepards 
It ould be obſerved, that tho* France has th 
part of its ſilk from Italy, and that there are and ater 
in all the above-mentioned cities as beautiful gold, f. wa 
and ſilk ſtuffs as in France; yet the Italia, * 
French manufactures ſo much to their 8 8 
ſelves well ſupplied if their ſtuffs did imagine them. 
ro m Pais, Lyons 8 Df id not come to them 

elazzo, Patti, and Cifalu, are port- towns! 
ſtrict, having ſecüre harbours, 2 a tos 5 n the fame. 


good trade, 


b , on, 1 | 
on the N. W. part of the iſland, about 1 50 has 


E. of Meſſina, in a moſt fruitful country; has 

advantage of a good harbour, and a briſk 1 
ſtuffs, raw ſulphur, cream of tartar, white ſpunges, and 
a great quantity of corn chiefly ſent to Portugal. whoa 
Mazaro and Trapano, in the fame diviſion, 
towns, and have a good trade, | 

In the third diviſion is Syracuſa, ſituated at the eaſt end 


of the iſland, lying well for trade, and has ſo excellent 2 


harbour that people have been induced to reſort thither 
again, after it was deſtroyed by an earthquake in 1693 
As to the produce of the ifland of Sicily, it is the fame 
with that of Naples; only there is every thing here in 
much greater abundance, particularly corn, wine, di 
fruits, and filk, in which they have a good trade; tho 
they loſe great part of the profit of this rich produd, by 
ſuffering it to be exported in foreign bottoms, and not 
improving their commerce abroad. Eg 
The iſlands of Lipari which belong to Sicily, are Lipari, 
Hiera, Rotto, Strombolo, Panaria, Didima, Felicur, and 
Alicur ; but have nothing in them meriting a particular 
deſcription. The fame may be ſaid of the iſlands of Le- 
vanzo, Maritima, and Favagnana. 


Caprea, or Capri, is an iſland ſituated at the entrance of the 


gulph of Naples ; the weſt end of it, for about two miles, 


s a continued rock, vaſtly high, and innacceflible by ſea, in 


which part however is the largeſt town in the iſland, called 
Ano-Caprea, covered in ſeveral places with a very fruitful 
ſoil. The iſlands of Iſchia, Procila, and Ponza, merit 
no particular deſcription. _ 


The principal iſlands on the coaſt of Tuſcany are Giglo, 
Elba, Pianoſa, Formicle, Monte-Chriſto, Capraria, 


Maloria, and Gorgona. None of them have any towns 
remarkable for trade, except Porto Longone in the Elba, 


| which is a ſmall town near the eaſt-end of the iſſznd, 
with a good harbour, and defended by a fort on a rock. 
Sardinia is an iſland of an oblong form, ftretching from 


north to ſouth in the Tuſcan ſea, bounded by the ſtreight 
which divides it from Corfica towards the north ; by the 


Tuſcan fea, which ſeparates it from Italy towards the 


eaſt ; and by the ſame ſea on the ſouth and weſt; lying 
about 40 leagues N. W. of Sicily, between 8 and 10 deg 
of E. lon. and 39 and 41 deg. of N. lat. being 140 mile 
in length, and 60 in breadth, ſubject to the King of der 


dinia and Duke of Savoy. The {oil is fruitful where it ls 
manured, producing corn, wine, and oil in abund 8 
but is not cultivated as it ought to be, the natives ſcem- 


ing to have little inclination to huſbandry. They have 
great plenty of cattle ; wild beaſts, and game, and oe 
far from having any want of corn, tho great = 

their lands are uncultivated, that ſome years it is faid they 
export 8 or 900,009 buſhels, of which the greateſt paſt 


carried to Spain. 


Cagliari, the capital, is Gruated on the declivity of 3 hill 


near à bay of the ſea, in 9 deg- 12 min. of B. lon. jo 


— 


are port. 


10 


lat. 180 miles N. W. of Palermo, and 
2 we: E on 7 Rome. It 2 large handſome popu- 
20 —_ with a tolerable harbour, and pretty briſk trade. 
Tl DYIgleſia ſtands on a bay of the ſea, at the N N 
orner of the iſland 3 and Caſtell Aragoneſe, in the N. W. 
oat has a pretty good harbour, 4 99 * b. fl 
There are very few towns more 0 enen pon 
the iſland, which is thinly peopled; the natives eing oP. 
unpoliſhed generation, and regardleſs of improving either 
wes Carey. lies alſo in the Tuſcan ſea, a little 
* north of Sardinia, 90 miles to the ſouth of the coaſt 
. Genoa, and 80 to the weſt of the coaſt of Tuſcany, 
: between 8 and 10 deg, of E. lon. and 41 and 43 deg. of 
N lat. extending about 30 leagues in length from north 
to ſouth, and about 13 in breadth from eaſt to welt, about 
the middle ; but being near an oval figure, is much nar- 
rower at each end, It lies 100 miles ſouth of Genoa, and 
is ſubject to that republic, being ſurrounded almoſt with 
1 and mountains, which makes it of difficult acceſs, . 
and the inland part is pretty mountainous, tho there are 
ſome plains which produce plenty of corn, as the hills do 
wine, oil, and fruits: however, the ſoil is not ſo fruitful 
as that of Sardinia, nor the air ſo unhealthful it is pretty 
well watered with ſprings and rivers, and has plenty of g 
cattle and ſheep ; a little ſprigbtly breed of horſes, with 
ſome iron-mines, others of allum,, and ſome ſalt pits. 
The natives are rough in their manners, not at all con- | 
verſant in trade, and were ſo much addicted to piracy, 
and pi fering formerly, that, it is faid the name of Corſair, 
' which ſignifies a rover, or pyrate, was hence derived. 
The towns of any note on the iſland are, Baſtia the ca- 
pital, ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in 9 deg. 40 min. of 
E. lon. and 42 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 120 miles S. of 
Genoa, having a pretty good harbour : Calvi, fituated 
on a bay of the ſame name; Ajazzo, ſituated alſo on a 
bay of the ſame name, with a good harbour; Bonifacio, 
on the ſouth point of the iſland, with a good harbour, 
and a tolerable trade, being eſteemed the beſt town in 


eaſt part of the iſland, with a tolerable harbour. h 

The Corſicans have been long in arms againſt their go- 
vernors the Genoeſe, whom they charge with tyranny ; 
while the Genoeſe charge them with being a ſeditious 
factious people. | Te 

| | REMARKS. . 

The trade which brings in foreign materials to be manu- 
fadtured at home, eſpecially when the materials are pro- 
cured in exchange for native commodities, is certainly 
beneficial. The trade may be called good which ex- 
changes commodities for commodities, manufactures for 
manufactures: beſides, an importation of commodities 


of a national advantage; eſpecially if the greateſt part of 


of Great Britain, returning unwrought materials to be 
manufactured there, contributes ſo far to the employment 
and ſubſiſtence of the Britiſh people as the | 
of manufacturing thoſe materials. i 


tion, which ſends to Italy ſerges, bays, perpets, ſays, 
kerſies, Spaniſh cloth; long cloths, ſtuffs, flannels, lead, 
tin, ſugar, and fiſn; its returns being in thrown and 
raw filk, wrought filks, red wool, paper, oil, ſoap, 
wine, and currants. ___* 5 
Both Venice and Genoa have made ſome attempts on a 
woollen manufacture; being furniſhed with wool from 
Alicant, and thoſe eaſtern parts of Spain: but they have 


much imported from thence as formerly, ſince thoſe ma- 


the price of exchange with Venice and Genoa, which 


„abainſt it, and particularly in the year 1740. 
WAN FERNANDO. See Fernando. 2 | 


the iſland ; and Porto-Vecchio, near the ſea, on the ſouth- 


bought partly for money, and partly for goods, may be 
the commodities thus imported, are again exported; and 
every country which takes off the finiſhed manufaQtures 
e whole eoſt 
do that it may appear, that the trade of Great Britain to 


Italy, though it runs away with a good deal of Britiſn 
money, is yet ſomewhat advantageous to the Britiſh na- 


not ſucceeded ; while wrought filks and glaſs are not ſo 
nufactures have been eſtabliſhed" in Great Britain. But 


was formerly in favour of Great Britain, has lately been 


JUDAICUS Lapis. A grey, foft, brittle tone, in form 


| [ 9 N. "> 3 * 
. : _ : 
* - * Y 


of an acarn, having lines drawn regularly an its furface, 
as if they were turned.  _ '* 6: | 

It is of ſome uſe in phyſic, being ſuppoſed to be endued 
with a lithonthripic power, and therefore applied to diſ- 
ſolve the ſtone in the bladder. 8 | 


IVES, St. A borough and port-town of Cornwal, fituated 


in 6 deg. of W. lon. and 50 deg. 18 min. of N. lat. on 
the Iriſh channel, 60 miles 8. W. of Launceſton. © * 


 JUGDEA. | A Britiſh factory in India, ſubordinate'to the 


goverment of Fort William. 


IVICA and, is ſituated in the Mediterranean, 50 miles 


E. of Valencia in Spain, and as many S. of Majorca. See 


Spaniſh Illands. 


JUICE, is applied to the vapours and humidities incloſed in 


the earth: thus cryſtal is ſaid to be formed of a lapidific 
juice; and metals are generated of vapours' and juices 
condenſed in the earth. * „ Seaton 
JUJUBS. The fruit of a tree of the ſame name, growing 
very commonly in Italy and Provence; being about the 
ſize of a plum, oval, red without, yellow within, of a 
Tweet, very commonly vinous taſte; they are pectoral 
and aperitive, ſoften the actimony of the humours, and 
promote a diſcharge by ſputation ; having in general-much 
the ſame virtues with figs, and are uſed with much the 
ſame intentions. See Fg. | 
Pliny tells us, that Sextus Papinius brought the firſt jujubs 
from Syria, and truffles from Africa, towards the end of 
Auguſtus's reign. _ 33 
JULE. A coin ſtruck and current in the Eccleſiaſtic ſtate, 
and in ſome other parts of Ita 7ꝝ- . 
The jule of Rome is of the value of 6d. ſterling, the 
92 of Venice 5 1 d.; and the jule of Leghorn 5 d. 
JULEP, in pharmacy, an eaſy, agreeable, extemporaneous 
potion, preſcribed to ſick perſons ; uſually compoſed of 
diſtilled waters, or light decoctions, frequently ſweetened 
with ſugar, or proper ſy rups. 
JULIAN, St. A harbour on the coaſt of Patagonia, in 
South America, ſituated in 74 deg. of W. lon. and 48 
deg. 15 min. of S. lat. where thips uſually touch that are 
bound to the South Seas. * 
JULIAN Year. See Stile. | | 
JULIERS. A duchy in the circle of Weſtphalia, in Ger- 
many. See Germany. | SS Eng, 
JULPHA, was once the capital of Armenia, but now in 
ruins, the inhabitants being tranſplanted to Iſpahan, with- 
in a mile of which they have a town called New Julpha, 
by ſome looked upon as a ſuburb to Iſpahan, where they 
are encouraged and aſſiſted by the Perſians to carry on a 
foreign trade with all the countries of Aſia, and are the 
| moſt conſiderahle merchants in the world. They are alſo 
permitted to profeſs/the Chriſtian religion, having ſeveral 
Churches in New Julpha ; and they come neareſt to the 
_ Greek church of any denomination of Chriſtians. 
JUNCUS Odoratus. A kind of plant, or reed, of an aro- 
matic ſmell, growing in Arabia felix, at the foot of 
Mount Libanus. wo | | 1 
HBotaniſts and druggiſts give it ſeveral names, eſpecially 
the flower which is pretty ſcarce, and enters the compo- 
ſition of theriaca, wherein it is much better than the reed 
uſually employed in its place, upon account of the dear- 
neſs of the flower, which ſhould be choſen of a bright 
colour, and as new as poſſible. But the reed ſhould be 
of a flaxen colour, and bordering upon the taſte of the 
flower. . „„ 
JUNK. Any part, or parcel of old cable, hawſers, or the 
like, which are uſed to hang for fenders by the fides of a 
ſhip ; or elſe it is untwiſted, and made into plates for 


cables, rope · yann, or finnet ; and if rotten it is made into 


oakham. . 23 


| Junk, isalſo a Chineſe veſſel, uſed in the coaſting trade e 


that country. | 


uſed in medicine; as they are certainly carminative ; but 
their moſt remarkable properties are in ſcouting the viſ- 
cera, and particularly the reins and urinary paſlages. 


the viſcera: it is further ſaid to be ſudorific, cephalic, and 
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JUNIPER Berries. The fruit of the ſhrub juniper, much 


_ The wood of this ſhrub is alſo of conſiderable uſe in phy- 
| fic; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, expels wind, clears the 
lungs, provokes the menſes, and removes obſtructions of 
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hyſterĩe; and from it they draw a fr fit called gin, a tinc- 
ure, an elixir, extract, and a ratifia. See Geneva, _ 
1 is ſaid it will laſt a hundred years without corrupting; 
the chemiſts add, that a coal of juniper, covered with 
aſhes of the ſame kind, will keep on fire an entire year. 


JuNniPER-gum, is the ſame as artificial camphor. See Cam- 


hor, 


P 1 
JUNTA, called alſo Junto and Juncto. A council or 


company of ſeveral perſons meeting for the diſpatch of any 
buſineſs : the term being particularly uſed in the Spaniſh 
and Portugueſe affairs, ; | 

In Portugal they have three conſiderable juntas ; tbe junta 
of commerce, that of the three eſtates, and that of to- 
bacco. The firſt was eſtabliſhed by King John IV. being 
a council of marine. The ſame King aflembled the ſtates 
of his kingdom to create the tribunal of the junta of the 


three eſtates; and King Peter II. created the junta of 


tobacco in 1675, which conſiſts of a preſident and fix 
counſellors. 


IVORY. The tooth, or tuſk, of an elephant, growing 


on each fide of his trunk, ſomewhat in Gem of a horn, 
which is much eſteemed for its colour, its poliſh, and the 


fineneſs of its grain when wrought. 


Great quantities of ivory are brought from ſeveral parts 


of the Eaſt Indies: but the ivory of the iſle of Ceylon, 


and that of Achem, have this peculiarity, that they never 
become yellow. . 
Ivory is alſo abundantly got in all parts of the African 
coaſt; but eſpecially at Rio - Freſca, the rivers of Gam- 
bia, Senegal, and the ivory coaſt. See Guinea. 

Beſides the great conſumption of ivory for ſeveral works 
and ornaments, it is alſo of ſome uſe in medicine, being 


_ Black Vu, of Mut Rar f is te native ivor 


| WIRE 1 
raffied" inta & Rim A bende for ac gen ptizans; a 
ſpirit and volutte kat are Heise exariied fon u, A 
Canin dc e ee tt, 
virtues with bel. ol boa ket es here the int 
But there is alſo a kind of' ivory got 8 
dong other Alle beides the eichen. den we teeth o 
taken out in Kitves or liver when Were bia = 

round with water, and made up in little eakes dr vw. wc 
| aſe by 7 ee, OE coor Bai 
ſcovite IVORY, is a ſott of ivory dug out of th a 
ſome parts of | Mufcovite Talarys r 
the banks of the rivers Lena and Tenieia. Theſe 00 — 
uſually white, and ſometimes black: their weight is 5 
200 to 300 tb. they are uſed for the making of en 
and other. Works, like elephants teeth; but che eateſt 
trade is in Muſcovy, few of them being ſent 07050 
JURA TS, magiſtrates, in the manner of aldermen, f 
the government of ſeveral corporations: as the 10 K 
and jurats of Maidftone, Rye, and Winchelſea: 88 
Jerſey has a ballif and twelve jurats, or fworn alig;,." 
to govern the ifland, TI 

JURY-maj?t. An appellation given by the ſeamen ts an ex. 

temporaneous fort of a maſt, patched up of yards, er 
other pieces of timber, and ſet up in the room of 2 tive 
maſt, loſt in a fighe, or by a ſtorm. CES 

JUTTAL. An Indiati coin, uſed' at Carwar, 48 of which 

ghd s ago, or 7s. 8 d. ſterling. | Ma 

JZEL A filver coin current at Conſtantinople 

worth about 1 8. 6 d. ſterling. eee, 
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here wine, beer, brandy, tobacco, playing- 

ed? and ſome other merchandiſe, are ſold for the 

benefit of the Czarina, who has reſerved the ſale 

thereof for herſelf throughout the whale extent of her ter- 

ritories, Theſe kabaks are of two ſorts ; the grand ones, 

where all theſe merchandiſes are ſold by wholeſale ; and 
the ſmall ones, where they are ſold by retail. 


K 2 is a term in Muſcovy for the public places 


TARESQUI. A ſmall copper coin ſtruck and current only 


in Perſia, worth about a halfpenny. 


KALEN BURG. A town of Denmark, 60 miles W. of 


Copenhagen. See Denmark, 


KALI A plant growing on the ſea-coaſts, and as ſome 


ſay, even in the ſands of the ſea, whoſe aſhes are of great 
uſe in the making of glaſs and ſoap. - 5 
The name kali, or alkali, was given it by the Arabians ; 
among the naturaliſts it is alſo called ſalicornia and ſoda; 
in Engliſh glaſs-wort, and ſalt- wort. See Glaſs 
Kali grows in great abundance in Egypt and By ria; alſo 
in Languedoc and Provence in France, where it is culti- 
vated by the farmers, who ſow whole fields of it to good 
effect; for when it is burnt, the aſhes made into a lye, 


and boiled with oil, make the beſt ſoap. See Soap. 


Out of the ſame aſhes, called alſo pulverine, is extracted 


a ſalt, called alkali ſalt, which mixed with a ſort of fand, 


o 


makes the fine glaſs called cryſtal. | DF 8 
The manner of preparing or procuring the aſhes in Lan- 
guedoc is thus: when the tree is grown up to its pitch, 
they cut it down and let it dry ; afterwards they burn and 


ca'cine it in certain pits like lime-kilns, dug in the ground 


for that purpoſe, which are covered up with earth, ſo 


as no air may come at the fire. The matter by this 


means is not reduced into aſnes only, but made into a very 
h:r4 ſtone, like rock ſalt, which they are forced to break 
wich hammers to get it out; and this matter they call ſa- 
|:cor, or ſoda in the lone. 2 | 


They make ſuch quantities of it here, that they export 


it into ſeveral other countries, but principally into Italy, 
where the Venetians manufacture it into thoſe beautiful 
glaſſes which they ſend into moſt countries in Europe: 
however, the ſoda made here is inferior to that” brought 
from Alicant. The beſt is in little dry ſonorous lumps, 
of a blueiſh grey colour, and full of little eyes or holes. 


| KAMINA-MASLA, or Butter of Stone, is a term among 


Vater like ſalt, and is as ſt 


the Muſcovites for a kind of mineral, or medicinal drug, 


found in the higheſt mountains, and on the hardeſt rocks 


of Siberia. F 
This drug is the effect of the greateſt heat of the ſun, 
dich attracts it by perſpiration from ſuch compa@ftones as 
appear to contain the leaſt moiſture; adhering thereto 


like a kind of lime, which the inhabitants ſcrape off after | 


it has received a perfect concoction; for it diſſolves in 
| as copperas. 7 
e Ruſſians attribute ſeveral virtues to this drug, and uſe 


it for the cure of ſeveral diſorders, particularly the diffen- 
_ KY: 1t is alſo of ſerviee in venereal injuries; but ſo vio- 
| 2 in ſome remedies where it is an ingredient, that none 
; 2 Muſcovite conſtitutions have ventured upon ſo ſtrong 
4 purgative. | Yu r Ts 

AN, or Khan, The name of an officer in Porſia, an- 


ſwerable to that of governor in Europe: there be ing kans 
of provinces, countries and cities, Who have different ad- 
ditions to diſtinguiſh them. Pl | 


KANTERKAAS. A kind ef cheeſe matte in Holland, 
- Ereen and white, round, and of other forms: bit cumin 


ſeecs are uſually mi i | ; 

: y mixed with the white fort, for heiphten- 

Ing the taſte ; though they are mot 1 Kamer- 
aas, and pay different duties of exportation. 


K E E 

KARA-GROHE. See Cara-Orouch. 

KARATA, by ſome called Caraguata-Macca, a kind of 
aloe growing in America, whoſe leaves when boiled are 
made into a thread, of good uſe for making cloth, fiſh- 
ing-nets, and the like, Its root or leaves, thrown into 

the river, ſtun the fiſhes to that degree, that they are 

eaſily taken with the hand: its ſtalk hen dried and burnt 
ſerves for tinder, and when briſkly rubbed on a harder 
wood, takes fire and conſumes itſelf. oh 

KARDEL, or Quarteel. A kind of caſk, or ton, uſed in 
the whale-fiſhery for holding the blubber, and'containing 
ſixty or ſixty-four gallons Engliſh meaſure. | 
It alſo ſignifies the train-oil caſks, uſed particularly at. 
Hamburg, containing about fourteen gallons. | 

KARKRONY. A building, where the royal manufaQures 


of Perſia are carried on, for making their tapeſtries, filks, 


velvets, taffeties, coats of mail, ſabres, bows, arrows, 
and other arms, There are alſo painters in miniature, 
goldſmiths, Japidaries, and other artificers, | 


KARL. The male kind of hemp. See Hemp. 


KATTEQUI. A blue cotton cloth, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, particularly from Surat ; the pieces of which 
are only 2 ells + in length, and ; in breadth. | 

KAYAGE. The money or toll paid for loading or- un- 

loading wares at kays. | 

KAYdSER-Groſs, A coin current at Franckfort, for 1 J d. 
ſterling, . 5 | | 

KAY, or Key, A wharf, or place by the water- ſide, in a 

ſea- port, for the loading and unloading of merchandiſe. 
See Wharf, and Quay. | 
KEBER. The name of a ſect among the Perſians, who, 


for the generality, are rich merchants : but, though they 


inhabit the middle of Perſia and are found in great num- 
bers in the ſuburbs of Iſpahan, it is not known whether 
or no they are originally Perſians, as having nothing in 
common with them except the language. They are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their beards, which they wear very long, 

and by their dreſs, which is quite different from the reſt, 

being in effect heathens; but in great reputation for the 

. regularity of their life. | | 
KEBULA. A name given in Aſia to the fruits called in 


Europe myrobalans ; being called kebula from Cabu- 


leſtan, from whence they are brought in great quantities. 
See Myrobalan. T 
KED DING. A ſea- term, uſed when a veſſel is brought up 
or down a narrow river by the wind, tho' the tide is con- 
trary to it. „ ͤĩ OS 
To do this, the ſeamen ſet their fore- ſail, fore-top-ſail, 
and mizzen-ſail, and let her drive with the tide, that they 
may flat her about. If ſhe comes too near thy more, 
they have a little anchor ready, called the kedger, or 
kedge anchor, with a hawſer faſtened to it from the ſhip, 
which they drop in the midſt of the current, whereby 
they wind her head about, and then take up the anchor 
again. e , | „ 
KED GER. The anchor of a ſmall ſhip. 


” 


KEEL. The loweſt piece of timber in a ſhip, in the bot - 
tom of her bull, one end thereof being let into the ſtern- 
poſt, and the other into the ſtem : into which all the 


ground timbers and hooks are faſtened, and boked fore ; 
. 1 R ks: © 


and aft. 


When a ſhip bas a deep keel, ſhe is ſaid to bave a rank 


Feel, which ſerves to keep her from rolling. 

Fal KEIL, is a ſecond keel, which is ſometimes put un- 
der the firſt, to make the veſſel deeper. >" = 51M 

_ E. $97 paid by ſkips at their entrance into 


KEELSON. 
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K E R. | K 1p 


KEELSON. The loweſt piece of timber within the ſhip's than when incloſed in conſerves and confections, which 
| | . | W » Whic 


hold. hinder its action. 


KEEPING of Books. See Boot keeping. | KERSIES. A kind of woollen cloth, x . 
KEER. See Ceer. | Yorkſhire, and exported to ltaly, Nee N in 
KEG. See Cag. 5 3 N 2 „ Spain, and 
KELLA. An Arabian meaſure for ſilks, being about 47 - A kind of ſhip or veſſel. See Bomb. 
*Engliſh yards. KETSERI. A ſort of Mo with which 2 
K EME AS. A taffety, with ſilk flowers, brought from the Dutch, eſtabliſhed on the Malabar coaſt, drive — and 
Eaſt Indies. F ſiderable trade for the other parts of the Indies we NE 
KEN. A long meaſure uſed at Siam, being 3 feet. ductive of vegetables. wins 
KENK. A ſea-term for A rope or cable, that doubles, and KEUB. A Jong meaſure uſed at Siam, containing 12 nj 
does not run freely upon the pulley. — or the Siameſe ſpan; 2 of which make 1 ſok * 8 
KEPATH. A ſmall weight, uſed by the Arabs, being the 1 ken, or 3 Engliſh feet. ; ys 


half of a grain, 12 kepaths making the Arabic dram. 


KERMES. A kind of huſk, 'or excreſcence, reſembling 


a berry, growing on an ever-green, of the oak kind, of 
conſiderable uſe both in phyſic and dying: 1 


The kermes, or kermes berry, called alſo ſcarlet grain, | 


by the French vermillion, or grain de gall, or vermeil, 
is a kind of neſt of an inſect, about the hze of a juniper- 
berry, round, ſmooth, and gloſſy, of a beautiful red 
colour, and full of a mucilaginous juice, of the ſame dye; 
found adhering to the bark, on the ſtem and branches of 
a ſort of ſcatlet-oak, called by botaniſts aculeata cocci- 
glandifira; growing in Spain, Languedoc, and other 
warm countries. The kermes berry is of a vinous ſmell, 
a bitter, tough, agreeable taſte; and its pulp, or juice, 
pregnant with many minute ova of animalcules : the ori- 
gin of the kermes is ſuppoſed owing to the pricking of the 
Ilex by a little maggot, to depoſit its ova, which raiſes a 


They draw the juice or pulp from the kermes, by pound- 
ing it in a mortar, and then flraining it thro' a ſieve: of 
v hich they make a ſyrep, by adding a ſufficient quantity 
of ſugar. Sometimes they dry the pulp ſeparate from the 
huſk ; which pulp thus dried, they call paſtel of kermes. 
The kermes grain is of et uſe in phy ſic: it is a car- 
diac, deſiccative, aftringent, fortifies the ſtomach, and 
prevents abortion; of which is made that celebrated con- 
fection called alkermes. N | 


It is however of greater uſe in dying ſcarlet ; for which 


uſe the manner of preparing it is as follows. The grain 


being taken when ripe, they ſpread it on linen; and at 


fir}, while it abounds moſt in moiſture, turn it twice or 
thrice a day, to prevent its heating, till ſuch time as there 


_ appears a red powder among it: this they ſeparate, by 


paſſing it through a ſearce; and then again ſpread abroad 
the grain on a linen, till they perceive the ſame redneſs 
of powder, when they repeat the ſifting : thus they pro- 
ceed, h le they diſcover any red powder on the ſurface 
of the grain, which is {till paſſed through the ſearce, till 
it yields no more. In the beginning, when the ſmall red 
grains are found to move, as they will do, they are 


| ſprinkled over with ſtrong vinegar, and rubbed between the 


hands; for if this precaution was not taken, out of every 


grain would be formed a little fly, which would ſkip and 
fly about for a day or two, and at laſt, changing its co- 
| Jour, fall down dead. | | | 


The grain being quite emptied of its pulp, or red pow- 


der, by the proceſs above mentioned, is waſhed in wine, 


and then expoſed to the ſun: after this it is put into ſmall 
bags, and along with it the proportion of red duſt, that 


it had afforded. | | 


According to M. Marſigli's experiments made at Mont- 
pelier, the kermes berry has the effect of galls, when 
mixed with vitriol, and makes good ink: mixed with oil 
of tartar, or lime water, its colour turns from a ver- 


million to a crimſon. In a decoction of turnſole flowers, 


it retains its proper colour. They have not been able to 


get any fixed eſſential fait from it, but a volatile ſalt it 
yields in abundance; which in M. Marſigli's opinion, 


would have a better effect in medicine if taken in a liquid, 
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KEUBTOUAT. A long meaſure uſed by the Arabs bei 
equal to the European geometrical pace ; or conta * 
3 ackdams, or feet. | : ve 

KEURMEESTERS, is a term at Amſterdam for the 
ſpectors appointed by the burgo-maſters for examining 
certain kinds.of merchandiſes, and taking care that the 
are of a good quality; as alſo that the trade thereof 
carried on with fidelity: it being according to the x thy 
and teſtimony of the keurmeeſters, that the _ 
maſters, and other judges, uſually decide the conteie 
matters which are laid before them. L 

KIAM. - A great river of China, in Aſia, which, ig 
near the weſt frontier, runs generally eaſt, paſſing e 
the provinces of Suchuen, Huquam, Kiamſi, and Nank. 
ing; and diſcharging itſelf into the gulph of Nanking, a 
little below that city, being a very rapid ſtream, and ſo 
deep that the Chineſe pretend they cannot fathom it. 


little tumor, er bliſter, that fills with juice, and as it KIEL. A city of the duchy of Holſtein, in the circle of 
ripens becomes red, Hence, when the kermes is dried, Lower Saxony in Germany, ſituated on a bay of the 
there comes out of it an infinite number of little inſects, Baltic, in 10 deg. of E. lon. and 54 deg, 32 min. of N. 
and flies, ſo ſmall that they are ſcarce ſenſible; inſomuch lat. See Denmar t. 1 P 
that the whole inward ſubſtance ſeems converted into KIEN-TCHEOU. A filk ſtuff much eſteemed in China, 
| them: but, to prevent this inconvenience, they uſually and manufactured from the filk of wild ſilk-worms, ga- 
1 ſteep the kermes in vinegar before it is dry. | thered in the woods, particularly in thoſe of the province 


of Canton : this filk being of a grey colour without any 
luſtre; yet of a high price, and dearer than the moſt 
beautiful ſatins. JJV | 
KIERIVAN. The proper name in Perſia for what in Eng- 
land is commonly called a caravan. See Caravan. 
KILDERKIN. A kind of liquid meafure, which contains 
two firkins, or eighteen gallons of beer meaſure, and 
ſixteen of ale meaſure,  - | 
KILIA, or Kily, A town of Turky, in the province of 
 Beffarabia, ſituated on the Danube. See Turky. 
KINGAN. A ſort of flowered ſtuff, the ground-work 
of which is blue, manufactured in Japan; being one of 
the principal merchandiſes ſold by the Japoneſe to the in- 
: habitants'of Jeſlo-/' , 
KINGSTON. A port-town. of Jamaica, in America, 
| ſituated in 77 deg. of W. lon, and 17 deg. 32 min. of 
N. lat. on the north- ſide of the bay of Port- royal, which 
is the town where moſt of the ſhipping of Jamaica load 
and unload their cargoes ; conſequently a place of good 
trade, and much reſorted to by merchants and ſeamen. 
KINSALEF A port town of Ireland, in the province of 
Munſter, and county of Cork, ſituated in 8 deg. 20 
min. of W. lon. and 5 1 deg. 32 min. of N. lat. on tbe 
river Bandon, near the ſea, 14 miles 8. of the city of 
Cork, being an excellent harbour, and a good town of 
trade. - VVV JE ; 
KINSU. A plant which grows in China, making 3 kind 
of very fine flax, of which linens. are manufactured; 
much eſteemed upon account of their quality, for 1% 
only keeping the body cool in ſummer; but I * 
preſervative againſt, and cure for the itch. It is fue 
only in the province of Xanſi, near the city of Kingiany 3 
and its ſcarcity makes it dear. 8 
EK INT AL, or Duintal. A weight of one hundred $255 
more or leſs, according to the. different uſage 07" Wet 
nations. See ee omni 
KIPPER-time, 1 ſpace of time between the 3 57 
finding of the Holy croſs, May the 39, and Tue by 5 
during which ſalmon fiſhing, in the river ＋ 1 0 
Graveſend to Henley, is forbidden, by rot. par 5 


ward III. See Fiber. TOM 
„„ in KIRCUDBRIGHT ; 


K N O 


A port- town of Scotland, in the 
ſituated on a bay of the Iriſh ſea, 
." eg. 3 W. lon. and 54 deg. 38 min. of N. 
W W. of Carliſle, and 83 8. W. of Edinburgh. 


-12 KCUDBRIGHT. 
ge of Galloway, 
min. of 


Dr ANT. A port-town of Turky, remarkable for its 


db urky. 

Sen . about 7 lb. avoirdupois. 
Kt A liquid meaſure uſed by the Arabs, containing 
„ Engliſh quart wine meaſure. 3 

TAL A kind of damaſk made in China, and ſent by 
1 Tartars, who live near the great wall of China, to Si- 

wk where the Muſcovite women purchaſe it for veils 

3 their faces through modeſty : though the Muſco- 

5 e caravans, Which go to Pekin, and paſs through 

Ciberia, a'ſo ſupply them with the ſame commodity. 
Kiral, is alſo a kind of ſtuff mixed with cotton, ſome 

red, "others blue, and of various colours, brought alſo 
A A ſhoe-maker's journeyman, or ſaleſman's 
\ {:rvant, who ſtands at the door to invite cuſtomers to 
| wu 20 ip-buildings thoſe crooked timbers, that are 

bolted into the beams and futtocks, and bind them to- 
Kitts, in a ſhip, two thick ſhort pieces of timber 
* uſually carved in the figure of ſome head, having in each 
four ſhivers ; three for the halliards, and one for the top- 
roves to run in. One of them ſtands abaft the main- 
maſt, and for that reaſon is called the main-knights. The 
other ſtands abaft the fore-maſt, on the ſecond deck, and 
is called the fore-knight. $ : 
KNOTS, of the log-line, at ſea, are the diviſions of it, 
being uſually ſeven fathoms, or forty-two feet aſunder; 
but they ſhould be fifty feet; and, then as many knots 
as the log-line runs out in half a minute, ſo many miles 
the ſhip ſails in an hour, ſuppoſing her to keep going at 
an equal rate, and allowing for yaws and lee-way. 
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KOLDIN G, or Cœlding. A port-town of Denmark, in 
the province of North Jutland, ſituated in 9 deg. 45 min. 
of E. lon. and 55 deg. 30 min. of N. lat, on the bay of 
the little Belt, 32 miles E. of Rypen. See Denmark. 

KONGEL. A port-town of Sweden, in the province of 
Gothland, fituated in 11 deg, of E. lon: and 58 deg. 15 


min. of N. lat. on the Categate ſea, 12 miles N. of Got- 
tenburg, | 


KONIGSDALLER. A ſilver coin current in ſeveral parts 


of Germany, particularly upon the frontiers of France, 
and worth about two ſhillings ſterling. 

KOP. The ſmalleſt corn meaſure uſed at Amſterdam, 
8 of which make 1 vierdevat, and 4 vierdevats 1 ſchepel, 
or ſack, weighing 112 lb. avoirdupois. „ 

KOPPING. A Daniſh town, on the iſland of Arroe. 

KORATES. Coarſe cotton cloths, brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, particularly from Surat; the piece containing 3 
ells 2-9ths in length, and 2-3ds in breadth. 

KOSSENBLADEN. A coarſe ſtuff, proper for the Ne- 
groe-trade at Congo and Loango, where the Dutch ſell 
great quantities of them. | . 

KOUAN, or Chouan. A light greeniſh grain, bordering 


upon a yellow, of a ſaline and poignant taſte, uſed for 
the making of carmine. | ü 


 KOUM-POULATI. A fort of excellent ſteel, brought 


from Koum in Perſia, otherwiſe called Damaſcus ſteel. 
See Damaſcus ſteel. | 


KREUX, or Cruitzer. A 
many. See Cruitzer. 


KRUYS-BRANDS. 


copper coin current in Ger- 


A particular ſort of herring of the 


Dutch fiſhery, called alſo Bartholomi brands. | 
KUR. The ancient Cyrus, a river of Perſia, which 
Files in the mountains of Georgia, in Dageſtan ; 
runs S. E. by Teflis; paſſes on between Chirvan and 
Ganges, and, uniting its ſtreams with the river Arras, 


—— Arraxes, falls into the Caſpian fea, ſouth of 
AKu. | | | 
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ABDANUM. See Ladanum, and Lapdanum. 
LABIAU. A port-town of Pruſſia; fituated in 


22 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 55 deg. of 
N. lat. on the Curiſhaff, a bay of the Baltic ſea. 
LABIZA. A kind of amber, or Succinum, oozing from 
an inciſion in a tree of the growth of Carolina: which 1s 
yellow like the true Succinum, and hardens ſo much from 
being expoſed to the air, that bracelets and collars can be 
made out of it: for which reaſon the name Labiza, gi- 
ven to it by the Indians of that part of America, ſignifies 
a jewel, and they therefore wear it as their greateſt orna- 
ment; eſteeming it one of their moſt precious commodi- 
ties: and it is ranked by Europeans among aromatic gums 
and perfumes. | | 
LABOURER. A perſon who is employed daily or weekly, 
for the price of his labour, on whom depends the greateſt 
part of the manufactural arts relating to trade. The price 
of every thing is valued by the labour whereby it is pro- 
duced ; but labour in England is different from what it is 
in other parts of the world, eſpecially in America, where 
the price of a negroe is valued according to his avility for 
labour. No labourer can earn ſo much as a mechanic; and 
the plenty or ſcarcity of money regulates the price of la- 
bour ; whereby ſome nations are able to underſell others 
in their manufactures : but all taxes load the price of la- 
bour; therefore the high taxes in Great Britain load the 
- Britiſh manufactures, and give foreign nations an oppor- 
tunity of ſelling them at a cheaper rate. See Manufac- 
ture. | | 8 
LABRADOR, called alſo New Britain and Eſtimaux. A 
country in North America, ſituated between 59 and 79 
deg. of W. lon. and between 50 and 64 of N. lat. See 
Britiſb America. . l 
LAC Lunz. See Mineral Agaric. 
LACCA, Lague, or Lake. A ſort of gum, or rather wax; 
which is hard, red, brittle, and tranſparent ; brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, particularly Malabar, Bengal, and 
Pegu ; being uſed in dying ſcarlet, painting, and other 
purpoſes. | | | 
Authors differ as to the production of this curious drug; 
but, examined chymically, it is apprehended to be a mean 
mixture between a gum and a reſin, more abundant-in 
falt than oil. | 


To prepare it for uſe, it is firſt ſeparated from the branches 


to which it adheres; then pounded in a mortar, and 
thrown into boiling water ; and when the water is well 


dyed, freſh is poured on, till ſuch time as it tinges no 


more; part of the water thus tinged is evaporated in the 

ſun ; after which the thickened tincture is ſtrained through 
en cloth, 1 „„ 

There are ſeveral kinds of lacca, uſually reckoned ſix or 


ſeven; beſides which, there are ſeveral paſtes, uſed bj 
_ painters, that go by this name, or that of laque : this gum 


boiled in water with acids, making a beautiful red dye, 
The beſt kind of lacca is that which is. clear, tranſparent, 
can diſſolve readily, without a mixture of black gum, and 
which being chewed tinges the ſaliva with red. 

Artificial Lacca, or Laque, is alſo a name given to a co- 
| loured ſubſtance, drawn from ſeveral flowers; as the yel- 
low, from the juniper flower; the red, from the poppy ; 

and the blue, from the iris, or violet: the tinctures of 
theſe flowers being expreſſed by diſtilling them ſeveral times 

in aqua vitæ, or by boiling them over a ſtove-hre in a 

lixivium of pot-aſhes and alum. . 9 5 

Artificial Lacca; is alſo made of Braſil wood, boiled 


in a lixivium of the branches of the vine; adding a little 


cochineel, terra merita, calcined alum, and arſenic incor- 
porated with the bones of the cuttle- fiſh pulverized, made 
up into little cakes, and dried: but if it be very red, the 


L AC 


juice of citron is added to it 
make it brown. 

Dove- coloured, or colun;bine LAcc A.; . ; 
Fernambuc ſteeped in diſtilled je gry Wil of 
nec mixed with allum incorporated in 24, 

LACE, is a work compoſed of ſever 
ſilver; lace is alſo _ of ſilk, or 3 of gold or 
each other, and wrought upon a pillow ins With 
by following the points, or pricks of a deſion bbins, 
by the means of ſeveral pins, which are a. 4. Hives 
placed, according as the bobbins are Pap 0 8 = 
Laces are manufactured purſuant to ſeveral qualit 
faſhions; as lace in the form of net. work 1 * 29 
bars; lace with large and ſmall flowers; midi . 

fine; looſe and cloſe; very high or raiſed leſs hi h : wa 
and very low; ſome intirely of gold-thread 8 dren, 
of ſilver thread, or partly of gold, an ag 
ſilver; others of ſilk of different colours Word A F 
of very white flax thread : The uſe of Jack bein v4 
rally to adorn cloaths, linnen, women's r : 
and the like; but that wove of ſuperfine white th 1 
is worn by ladies upon their headcloaths, ruffles, and = 
parts of their dreſs, and is eſteemed the moſtcurious : that of . 
ti}k, being for other purpoſes, is ſeldom fo valuable Gol 
and filver lace is worn by people of quality; and there 1 
alſo worſted lace of ſeveral colours, ſuch as footmen wear 
upon their liveries. | | 
The French gold, and ſilver laces, are almoſt entirely 
manufactured: at Paris and Lyons, and in ſome neigh- 
bouring places of theſe two cities. | 
Thoſe of ſilk, eſpecially the fineſt, are made at Fonte- 
nay, Puiſieux, Morgas, and Louvrer in Pariſis: the com. 
mon and coarſe of the ſame kind are, for the better part 
manufactured at St. Denis, Montmorency, Villier-le- 
Bel, Cercells, Ecouan, St. Brice, Groflait, Giſors, 
St. Peter in the fields, Eſtrepagny, Doumiſnil, and in 
ſome other neighbouring places of theſe little towns, 
and villages : but it is particularly at Louvre in Pariſis, that 
black filk laces for womens ſcarfs are manufactured. 
The countries, and chief places, from whence laces of fi:x- 
white-thread are brought, are Antwerp, Bruſſels, Mech- 
lin, Louvain, and Ghent, in the Auſtrian Netherlands: 

Valenciennes, Liſle, and ſome other places of the French 

Netherlands : Charleville, Sedan, the county of Burgun- 
dy, and Lorraine; Liege, Dieppe, Havre: de- Grace, Hon. 
fleur, Harfleur, Pont-I'Eveque, Giſors, Feſcamp, Ca- 
en, and other towns of the province of Normandy ; 
Arras, Bapaume, and other parts of the country of Artois; 
le Puy in Velay, ſome places of Auvergne, and i. 
cardy ; Louvre in Pariſis, St. Denis, Montmorency, Vil- 
liers-le-Be), and others. The uſual height or depth of 
thread lace, is four lines augmenting imperceptibiy t0 
four inches; the pieces containing from three ells and 1 
half to eight in length. The fineſt and moſt beautiful s | 
that of the Auſtrian Netherlands; next, that of French 1 

Flanders; and laſtly, that of Havre, Honfleur, and Dieppe: 
the laces manufactured in other parts being, for the ma 
part, coarſe, and not much valued ; though the trade, 

and conſumption thereof is very conſiderable. 

The greateſt part of the lace manufactured in France, 
as well gold as ſilver, ſilk, and thread, no Be | 
home conſumption z ſcarce any being ſent abroad ” i 
lace, eſpecially black, of which conſiderable pale Ger 

ſent into Spain, Portugal, the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, N 

many, and Holland. . _ | acts 
There is a kind of white-thread-flax lace particu 1 
deſigned for the Spaniſh Indies, and called by the #rene! 


;  hecaul? 
, | > ut bottom; vec# 
Dentell: ſans fond, that ls, Jace witho cen 


and oll of tartar is added to 


LAP 


is now much aboliſhed, though ſtill manufac- 


ders. See Embroidery. 
15 ar made of bobbins. 


ch of Q: Anne; and by the 3d of George the 1ſt 
10 : 


continued for ever 3 


fore ſhipping tha 


itain, and o a 
* n upon filk, the exporter thereof, to foreign parts, 
WI 


is to have the following allowances, | 

Gold lace, thread, or fringe, the pound avoir- FT 
dupoiſe wt. 5 — : 

cilver lace, thread, or fringe, the pound ayoir- : : 
dupoſe wt. 5 - 5 


d out of the duties on gilt and filver wire, by 
2 wor or the commiſſioners, by a debenture from 
4 collector of the cuſtoms, expreſſing the kinds and 
= ntities, and the ſhipping teſtified by the ſearcher. 
=o is alſo the name of a very uſeful ſtring, or line, 
5 ti made round, like a cord, and ſometimes flat, 
like à narrow ribband; ſometimes of thread, and ſome- 
times of ſilk; applied to garments, in which flat holes 
are made on purpoſe to draw it through, to cloſe, or 
make the garment ſit tight and ſtrait to the ſhape of a 
perſon, as women's ſtays, children's coats, and the like. 


N.4-LacE, is an ornament for women's necks, common- 


y made of glaſs beads, of different colours; but for la- 
dies, of mother of pearl, diamonds, or other precious 
ones ; as well as of amber, jet, and coral. a 
LACRE. A money of accompt uſed at Surat, and in o- 
ther parts of the Eaſt Indies; worth 100,000 rupees, or 


]. ſterling. 1. | 
LA DANUM, Lale otherwiſe Labdanum or Lapdanum, 


though there is a wide difference between the two drugs, 


is a gummous or reſinous matter, oozing out of the leaves 


of a ſhrub called chu /adanifera, very common in the 


hot countries of the Levant, and of which there are va- 
rious kinds, | | EA r 

Dioſcorides ſays, they gather the ladanum by means of 
goats, browzing on the leaves of this ſnrub, and returning 
to the ſtable with their beards loaded with a fat ſubſtance, 
which the peaſants rake off with combs made for that 
purpoſe : this matter they thus collect into lumps, and as 


it is mixed with the goats hair, and other impurities, call 


it ladanum in the beard, or natural ladanum : others are 


faid to draw cords over the leaves, and other parts of the 
ſhrub, and ſcraping off what had ſtuck to the cords, 
make up the ladanum, into fittle balls. 


Tournefort aſſures us, that the common way of gather- 


ing the Jadanum, is by bruſhing it off the leaves with a ſort 
of whip, compoſed of many lathes or ſtraps : and after it is 
ſcraped off the ſtraps, they make it into cakes of diffe- 
rent ſizes. | — 36M 


Ladanum is uſed in phyſic, to ſoften, digeſt, deterge, 5 


attenuate, and reſolve; that which is brittle, of an aſh co- 

| Jour, and ſweet ſcented, being the beſt. | | 
Pietro della Valle tells us, he was informed by the Indi 
ans, that ladanum is formed like dew, and falls from hea- 

© Yen like manna z that it is gathered on the leaves of a plant 


a palm and a half high; and that after gathering they boil 


it, whereby it becomes as ſoft as wax. See Manna. 


L, Labaxnum, more properly called clear or purified N 


ladanum, is a preparation of the natural ladanum by melt- 
ing and purifying it from hairs; which is ſometimes ſold 
for a ſort of black amber. | | | 
ADN G. The cargo, goods, or burden, which is put 
on board a ſhip. See Bill of lading. | 1 
LADOG. A kind of herring fiſhed for in the lake Lado- 
ga, in Muſcovy, ſrom Whence it is denominated. It is ſal- 
ted and caſked, much after the manner of the herring fiſhed 
for in the ocean; and though its commerce is conſideta- 
ble, yet it is not ſufficient for the conſumption of the Muſ- 
covites upon account of the multiplicity of their lents, 


-' 


LAG A. A ſort of red, and black bean; 


LAX 


which eccaſions alſo a great conſumption of the Engliſh 
and Dutch fiſhery. ; g _ 
LADOGA Lake, is ſituate in Ruſſian Finland; having a 


e with the gulph of Finland, by the river 
eva. | 


LADRONE Iſlands. See Marian Iſlands. 

growing in ſome 

parts of the Eaſt Indies; and ſerving in ſeveral places as 
3 for gold, and ſilver: but the Maleze call it con- 

uri. 

LAGAN, or Lagon, in the Britiſh ancient ſea-laws, ſhip- 
wrecked goods, left by the ſea, lying on the ſand, either 
aſhore or out at fed, See /rech. 

Some ſuppoſe that the word denotes goods tied together 

with a buoy, or the like, to hinder their ſinking to the 

_ that they may be found again. See Fct/on and 
otſon. 

LAGIAS, very beautiful painted cloths, manufaQured and 
ſold in the kingdom of Pegu ; which are ſo much prized, 
that by way of exccllence they are called lagias of the 
King. Other kinds manufactured in the kingdom, and 
ſcarce leſs beautiful than the lagias, are the torpitis, cor- 
pis, and the pintadis. | . 

LAGOON, or Lagune, among the Spaniards, ſignifies a 

lake, or baſon of water. | Os 

LAGOS. A port-town of Portugal, in the province of Al- 

garva; ſituated in 9 deg. 27 min. of W. lon. and 36 deg, 

45 min, of N. lat. where the Engliſh fleets bound for the 
Straits, frequently take in freſh water. | | 


LAHOLM. A port-port of Sweden, in the principality of 


Gothland, ſituated in 13 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 
56 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. near the entrance of the Bal- 
tic. | . 

LAKE. A colleQion of ſtanding water, incloſed within the 
cavity of ſome inland place, of a conſiderable extent and 
depth. According to ſome authors, thoſe only are pro- 
perly called lakes which receive and emit rivers : however, 
lakes may be divided into four kinds : ſuch as neither e- 
mit nor receive rivers: ſuch as emit rivers ; without re- 
ceiving any: ſuch as receive, without emitting any: 
and ſuch as receive and emit them. „ 
Of the firſt kind ſome are perennial, others temporary: 
the temporary owe their origin, moſt of them to rain, and 
to the cavity, or depreſſion of the place where they are 
lodged. e . 32338 
The inhabitants of the Faſt Indies make artificial lakes, 
which they wall about to catch the rain in wet ſeaſons, 
and preſerve it for uſe in dry ones: the names of whoſe 
makers are held in the higheſt veneration; and an opulent 
man cannot do a greater and more charitable act towards 

his countrymen: there are ſeveral of this kind of lakes, 

formed by the inundations of the ſea and rivers; parti- 
cularly the Nile and Niger, which, when they retire 
within their banks, leave floods of water behind ; and the 
inhabitants take care to encloſe them, to ſerve as a ma- 
gazine for the enſuing months. | ; | 

The generation of perennial lakes may be alſo referred to 

rain, 'where the cavity is ſo deep as to receive a quantity 

in winter, more than the heat of the ſun will exhale. in 


their ſprings at bottom, by which they are continually 
ſupplied. To this claſs may be referred the turlougbe, 

or land-lakes, in Iceland; which are lakes one part of 
the year, and the other part ſmooth fields: at the bottom 
of theſe, turloughs are found holes, through which the 
water ſprings in winter, and ſinks towards ſummer, 


Ihe ſecond ſpecies of lakes, which emit without receiv- 
ing rivers, is very numerous; they owe their origin to 


ſprings, the cavities where the ſpring is found not being 
.able to contain all the waters it yields. | 


The third kind, that is, thoſe which reccive rivers without | 
_ emitting any, apparently owe their origin to thoſe rivers - 


which in their progreſs from their ſource falling into ſome 
ample cavity, are collected together, and form a lake of 
ſuch dimenſions, as may loſe as much by exhalation as it 
- continually receives from its ſprings z or to a river flow- 


ing on a ſoſt ſpongy ſoil, which imbibes the water, and 
tranmſits it to ti e neighbouring grounds. But the num 


, 2 wy 
@ * f .— 
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ber of theſe is ſmall, 


ſummer; though it is probable many of theſe lakes have 


+ 


LAKE. 
LALAND. An iſland of Denmark, in the Baltic, fituated in 


LANCH. wy EAT 
LAND. Subſidies, fifteenths, and tenths, were the ancient 
ways and means in England of ſupplying the government: 


The exports and freights at - 
The expences of the people of England are | 
| F 


Which being deducted, the remainder is what 


LAN 


Of the fourth ſpecies, which both receive andemit rivers, 
are three kinds; as the quantity of water they emit is 


greater, equal, or leſs than that they receive, if the quan- 
| tity they emit be greater, it is plain they muſt have a 


ſpring at the bottom ; if leſs, there muſt be ſome ſubter- 
raneous ducts, or elſe the earth muſt be ſpongy ; if it be 
equal, it is ſuppoſed they have neither hidden ſprings, nor 
canals; but of theſe lakes there are a great number, and 
thoſe very conſiderable. 

The generality of lakes conſiſt of freſh waters, as moſt 
of thoſe which are ſupplied either from ſome ſpring, far 
from the ſea, or a river, or from rain: ſome few of ſalt 
water, as thoſe produced by the inundation of the ſea, 
or by its emiſſion through ſome duct of the earth, or that 
have ſalt ſprings at bottom. 5 

Dr. Halley is of opinion, that all great perennial lakes 
are ſaline, either in a greater or leſs degree; and that this 
ſaltneſs increaſes with time; on which foundation, he 
propoſed a method for determining the age of the world. 
The large lakes where with northern nations abound ſerve. 
for very good purpoſes; inaſmuch as the warm vapours 


ariſing from them, ſerve for a defenſative againſt the pinch- 


ing cold of thoſe climates ; for it is owing to them that 
Ireland and Scotland are leſs affected with froſts than 
much warmer countries. | | 
Some of theſe lakes are ſo large as to be called ſeas; as 


the Caſpian fea, the ſea of Galilee, and the dead ſea : the 
other moſt conſiderable lakes are thoſe of Leman at Ge- 


neva, of Conſtance, of Ladoga, and Onega, in Europe ; 
beſides which there are ſeveral in many other parts of the 
world ; particularly the lakes of Canada in North America. 
See Lacca. . 


12 deg. of E. lon. and 5 5 deg. of N. lat. S. of Zeland, 
from which it is ſeparated by a narrow channel. | 


LAMINA. A thin plate of meta}, ſlate, or board. 
LAMIS, is a term at Smyrna for one of the ſorts of gold 


Venetian cloths, imported there by Venetian ſhips. 


LAMP. A machine to hold oil and cotton to burn and give 
- light, of great uſe in all countries. | | 
LAMP-black. See Black. | | 
LAMPARILLAS. A fort of flight camblet ma 


in Flanders, particularly at Liſle and its neighbourhood ; 


being of ſeveral faſhions, ſome plain, others flowered, 
and others ſtriped. Their uſual breadth is 3-8th or 1-4th 


and I-half of the Engliſh ell: their length is undetermined, 
and their deſtination 1s chiefly for Spain. 


LAMPASSES, painted callicoes, brought from the Eaſt 


Indies; particularly from the Coromandel coaſt ; of which 
there is a pretty good trade; eſpecially at the Manillas. 


LAMPSACUS. A port-town of the leſſer Aſia, ſituated in 
28 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. at the en- 


trance of the Propontis. 


LANCASTER. A port-town of Lancaſhire ; ſituated in 
2 deg. 44 min. of W. lon. and 54 deg. of N. lat.; 


200 miles N. W. of London. 
See Launch. 


though what eſtates, and in what manner land was there- 


by rated, is very uncertain: but the value of land is at pre- 


ſent only nominal: to prove which, 


It won't be ſuſpected to be an under compu- 


tation to reckon the rental of England at / 20, ooo, oco 
8,000, ooo 


computed at - 


The general amount of taxes, and part of 
their conſequences, is — 
If our exports and freights make 1-8th of the 
expences of the people, they muſt be com- 
puted to pay I-8th of the laſt article, which 
makes - - = = SOT1,191 


falls on land. p „ TP 


Mr. Locke, in his conſiderations, &c. Page 95, treating 


ral decay of trade, and conſequently the gen 


man ed 


{15,289,375 Ws 


13,378,204 
the north and weſt, and accordingly che pate 
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f taxes on commoditieg | 
3 * odities lays, It is in vain, in A count 
of the government 3 fals de hope to lay the public cha. 
en 2 on any ching elſe; for there at laſt; arge 
1 ne merchant, do what) ou can, will not bh why 
rs outer cannot, and therefore the land-hold eat it, 
foreign trade will pay but 1-Sth, land muſt *. 
Nee .7-3ths, which amounting to 1 150 we re. 
ing on a rental of 20,000 oco 1. is ove G 041. and 
pound tax upon all the lands of England; f. 38. in the 
with the preſent taxes at 208. ber . Wit lang 


acre, Or Wit 
preſent taxes at 7 s. per acre, are equal, and 0 the 
more reduced by taxes and monopolies, than g 


ſible ſree importation; and the prohibition 7 0 


Iriſh cattle, called a remedy, is only a —— Foie 
8 ne- 


eral decay of 


rents, which actually happened after paſſing this prohil; 
VItgs 


ry law, as Roger Coke informs us in his trearic. 
church and ſtate of England are in qa Te the 
trade, publiſhed in 1671; in page 64. His words ng A 
the ends deſigned by the acts againſt the import ©, that 
Iriſh cattle, of raiſing the rents of the lands of En a Ty n 
fo far from being attained, that the contrary has & . 3 
here I wiſh a ſurvey were taken how many thouſand "ar 
are thrown up ſince this act; how many thouſand 1 
are abated, ſome above 1- th, others above 1-4th; Fri 
above 1-3d; ſome I know, which after two years | - 
8 Ne abated one half.“ * 

ord e, Inſt. 4. p. 33. and value 

70,000 l. and tenths and ; 3 ee 1 
they were four ſhillings in the pound upon land, and wa 
l d. vpon perſonal eſtates. | + ns 
t ſeems probable, that for a long time there h | 
ſurvey made of the land in k till 32 8 


5 ſome ages they had governed themſelves by 


the ancient books. But the affairs of that King requirr 

then a great ſum of money, the parliament charoed tat 
with 12 d. per pound, and perſonal eſtates with 6 9. and 
the King had liberty to name commiſſioners of his own 
The aſſeſſors were to be upon oath, and had power to BY 
amine upon oath all perſons of the true value of their 
eſtates, real and perſonal. | 


| The ſame thing was done 34 and 37 Hen. VIII. 2 


and 3 Edw. VI. and 3 Edw. VL and 4 and 5 Phil 
and Mary. And in theſe times there was in a 
manner a new ſurvey made of all the land in the king- 
dom, and thereupon the ſubſidies that came after, raiſed 
larger ſums than formerly. For we find, from the accounts 
in the exchequer, that from 1 Eliz. to 29 incluſive, the 


| ſubſidies, one with another, -. amounted to at leaſt 


100,000 |. but from 31 Eliz. to 18 Jac. I. in whichtime 


we cannot find there was any regular and ſtrict ſurvey 


made, the ſubſidies fell to 70,000 l. or thereabouts; for 
which no reaſon can be afligned,: land improving all the 


while, but that, when there had been no ſurvey made for 


a long while, and the aſſeſſors were left at large, the 
people naturally returned to the rates in the old books, 


low ancient the inequality is between the taxes in the 


north and weſt, and the home counties, ſo much com- 
plained of, cannot eaſily be traced, acording to Davenant; 


for in an aſſeſiment of 400,000 l. 17 and 18 Car, I. we find 


the rates upon the northern and weſtern counties to lye juſt 
as they do in our preſent afleſſment; and tho' there might be 


| ſome reaſon to eaſe the north in that tax, becauſe thoſe 


parts had been great ſufferers. by the Scotch army; yet in 
1642, when that act paſſed, the ſword. of civil war was 


not as yet drawn; and the weſt and other counties had 
not yet at all been harraſſed; ſo that the favour which the 
north and welt have met with in land taxes, is a little ol 
der than the civil war, and may be attributed to that care, 


which the great number of members they ſend up, have 
always had of their concerns in parliament. 


When the civil war broke out, the common-wealth 


chifly ſubſiſted by. exciſes, for they could gather land 


taxes only where they were ſtrongeſtt It 
In 1647, their authority was generally owned over 2 « 
nation, and then they began to raiſe land- taxes regularly 
by a monthly aſſeſſment. 


When the war was over, there was real reaſon por 
a dered 
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ſidered what conties had leaſt felt the war; thoſe in their 


aſſeſſments they rated higheſt, and they ſpared ſuch places 


| raſſed by the armies of either {ide ; 
_ 22 9 Gilles en 4 made, and not as is vul- 
an hon ht, that of aſſociated or nonaſſociated counties; 
u. . ſt nds of England, during that war, had been 
n ths or other aſſociated, and by ordinance of par- 
liament. : FR 2 h 
| s it had not fared ſo well with the nort 
” 1 their . if their cauſe 
had not been maintained in the houſe o 
ſuffcient number of friends and advocates. ; 
The places which had been leaſt ſenſible of thoſe calami- 
ties, or were ſooneſt rid of them, and that had been un- 
der the wings of the parliament, and their army, were 
London and Middleſex, Surry, and Southwark, Hert- 
fordſhire, Bedfordſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Kent, Eſſex, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Berks, Bucks, and Oxfordſhire. 
And they kept to the ſame meaſure of favouring the 
diſtant counties, and laying the chief burthen upon thoſe 
neareſt London, as long as the authority of the common- 
4 laſted. | | 
* King Charles the ſecond was reſtored, the nor- 
thern and weſtern gentlemen were ſtrong enough in the 
houſe of commons to get continued the method of aſſeſſ- 
ment then in practice, which was ſo favourable to them; 


and in the act 12 Car. II. for raiſing 70,000 J. for one 
Cond: 'tis particularly provided, that it ſhall be raiſed in 


ortion as the laſt 70, ooo l. per month was 
nb ordinance of fate 3 fince which time the 
counties diſtant rom London, have continued in tbe con- 
ſtant poſſeſſion of being favourably handled in all aſſeſſ- 

t 0 : 

The ft attempt of reducing aſſeſſments to ſome equality, 
was made in the year 1060. PO | | 
The houſe of commons, as may be ſeen from their jour- 
nals, had then in debate the ſettling 100,000 J. per annum, 


in compenſation of the court of wards and liveries ; and 


a commiitee was ordered to frame and bring in an equal 


apportionment of the ſaid ſum upon all the counties of Eng- 
land; which was done accordingly, and delivered to the 


houſe November the 8th, 1660, and is as follows. 


2 


Yorkſhire J. Hereford - = 7 48 1600 
W. Riding 25 20) Warwick - = 1800 
N. Riding 1930 p50 Worceſter - - 1800 
E. Riding 1340 . - Bedford = = _ 14c0 

Devon - -.. 5900" Stafford . 1400 

r 4800 Nottingham © - — 1400 

Kent - 4800 Derby: = — - 14600 

Suffolk - 4800 Lancaſhire - 1600 

Norfolk - 4809 Cheſhire - < . 1400 

Somerſet - © 4000 Rutland 380 

Briſtol city = 250 Huntingdon <= 900 

Lincolnſhire - 4000 Northumberland = 700 


Hampſhire - = 


Cornwall -. * "2400: Cumberland 400. 
1 8 2700: Weſtmorland :- 300 
ondon _ » | 


- 4000, Monmouth —- 860 


Middleſex - 3009 Angleſea - =: 260 


Dorſetſhire © 
Northampton , 2500 
Glouceſter ©. < 


2500 Carmarthen = <: 450. 
Bause 1800 einseron + =@69.. -- 
c ckingham „1900 Denbigh - : =. 430 
lex 460 r 0 
. „ 1800 Glamorgan = 700 

\mbridge and Iſle of  Merioneth =. - 220 
: 7 = * 8 1 ; — — , 
Sri 8 3 Montgomery 550 
| erkſhire e Radnor =, ns 240 
| Oxfordſhire - 1700 — 
Leiceſter 


1900 Total is /. 100,020. 
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nt was many months in forming, and 
with great deliberation and judgment, 
conſiderable men of thoſe times were of 


6 


This aportionme 
made, no doubt, 
lince all the moſt 
that committee, 


commons by a 


3000 Durham 5700 5 


- 
#-% 4 
7 * 


© difficult to nk” 
MI. Locke, 22 r e o 2 . of 
„ tthe lowering of intereſt, and raiſing the value of mo- 
_ oy . oy, FJ aſſerts it to be an undoubted truth, that 
the land- holder is more concerned in trade, and ought to 
* take a greater care that it be well managed, than even the 
merchant himſelf; for he will certainly find that when a 
decay has carried away one part of our money out of the. 
. kipgdom, and the other is kept in the merchants or tradeſ- 
men's hands, that no laws he can make, nor any little 
arts of ſhifting property among ourſelves, will bring it 
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'Tis apparent, that in the aſſeſſment of the rates upon 
each county, and by comparing the ſums, it may be ſeen, 
that they chiefly governed themſelves, by the proportions 
which had been obſerved in rating the ſhip-money. 

They bad before them the aſſeſſment of the 400, cool. 
17 and 18 Car. I. which, becauſe it was made in par- 
liament, they would, no doubt, have followed, if they 
they had not judged it partial. 

But it ſeems they rather choſe to follow the rates obſerved 
in aſſeſſing the ſhip-money, as having been laid by perſons 
who had not the fame reaſon and intereſt to favour one 
country more than another. 

Ship-money was an arbitrary and illegal tax ; therefore it 
concerned the contrivers of it to lay it as equally upon the 
nation as poſſible; for it would have been a double grie- 
vance to the people, if it had been impoſed, both againſt 
law, and alſo with partiality. On the contrary, it im- 
ported the miniſters of that time to give their new in- 
vention all the fair colours imaginable, and to make that, 
which was unjuſt in its nature, at leaſt juſt and equal in 
its manner ; and no doubt, in the rating of it, they had 
duly weighed and conſidered the ſtrength and weakneſs, 


_ riches and poverty, trade and fertility, and every circum- 


ſtance of each particular county ; with ſome regard alſo 
to the proportion it bore in the ancient ſubſidies. 

And, upon theſe grounds, it is more than probable the 
committee of the houſe of commons proceeded in 1660, 
when they made the ſhip- money their model and pattern 
of a fair and equal aſſeſſment. | 
Since the wars with France, land has been taxed in diffe- 
rent manners, by an aſſeſſment, and by a pound rate; 
but both ways, it will perhaps appear, that the North and 
Welt have not borne their due ſhare and proportion of the 


common burthen. | 

The firſt aid given upon land, to Will. and Mary, was 
by a monthly aſſeſſment of 68,3201. 198. 1 d. per month. 
ſince which time, land-taxes have been continued as ons 
of the principal branches of the royal revenue. 

The land tax, when at 4s. in the pound, produces 2 millions; 


being paid by ſome to the full, but by many not to above 


28. in the pound, and that without any reaſon, but be- 
cauſe the eſtates happen to be in different counties, which 


were variouſly affected to a new King, when the preſent 


aſſeſſment was made, whereby ſome members of the 
community being ever ſince put undeſerved!y in a worſe 
condition than others, are a dead weight againſt even our 
moſt neceſſary enlarged expences; wrong policy, that in- 
creaſes diſſenſion always in times of difficulty. The te- 


_ diouſheſs of the coming in of this tax, which is gene- 
rally two years, is a great diſadvantage; in times of ſafe- 
ty creates annual expenſive loans, but in times of the 


greateſt danger, leaves us quite in diftreſ: it is the higheſt 


impropriety to call that the aid of the preſent year which 
is to be paid in thy two next enſuing.. This tax has beſides 
been attended with a very bad conſequence to the nation, 
in having made a diſtinction where there is no difference, 
that is, of landed and trading intereſts. Country gentlemen, 
finding the land-tax a heavy burden on them, thought 
to eale themſelves by loading the trader, whom. they look- 
ed upon with a jealous eye, thinking his ſituation eaſier ; 
2000. : Brecknock - 430 


*.* whereby that trade which had raiſed the value of their 
Cardigan = +350 


_ eſtates, and which only could ſupport the increaſed value, 
being deprived of their protection, and cramped with du- 
ties without mercy on all occaſions, has indeed been 
brought ſufficiently, low, and is bringing down with it the 
rents of their lands;. and they may fee the fatal error 
when it is perhaps too latk, trade being like a coy dame, 


brought back when lighted. 


back to him again; but his rents will fall, and his in- 
"WED, OW . come 
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come every day leſſen, till general induſtry and frugality, 
joined to a well-ordercd trade, ſhall reſtore to the king- 
dom the riches and wealth it had formerly. 
The reaſons why the decline of foreign trade ſinks the 
value of land are aſſigned by the author of the Eſſay of the 
cauſes of the decline of the foreign trade, to be as follows. 
Firſt, By ſinking the markets at home, | | 
For the produce of land being rendered exceſſively dear, 
Foreigners will not take its ſuperfluities ; and labour being 
by the ſame cauſes rendered exceſſively dear too, We can- 
not manufacture or imptove that produce, nations that 
can afford chezper ſupplying the markets abroad; ſo that 
the produce of the lands not being carried off as uſual, 
muſt become a dead ſtock on the farmer's hands, and 
cauſe great quantities to be crowded into the markets, 
where being encouragement but for few buyers, the price 
naturally falls: as for inſtance, the declining demand for 
our woollen goods abroad, falls the price of wool at 
home. | | 
Suppoſe that in 1699 we exported to Turkey 

40,000 cloths, the value of raw wool in 

each being 2 l. amounts to L. 80,000 
Suppoſe that in 1738 we exported to Tur- 

ky 8,000 cloths, the value of raw wool in 

each being 11. 10 s. amounts to 12,000 
The difference of the value of wool exported _ 

in thoſe two years, * .. 68,000 


Wools of this value lying yearly on hand, muſt make a 
glut ; the farmers puſh to ſell at market, but in vain, 
_ unleſs at under-prices ; for the wool-ftaplers, finding the 
demand decreaſe, decreaſe in number themſelves ; ſome 
break ; ſome leave off trade; ſome take to other trades; 
for many ſellers with great ſtocks on hand, and few buy- 
ers, naturally fall the markets; and the landlords preſſing 
the tenants ſor rent, and threatening to ſeize, if payments 
are not made, the wool muſt be ſold at any rate to raiſe 
' money; and there being yearly 68,0001. leſs money brought 
into the nation to be laid out in wool than in former times, 
the price muſt be ſtill lower on that account; the lower 
the produce ſells, the leſs rent the farmer can give for 
land; the worſe the markets, the greater arrears of rent 
the farmer runs into; and taxes, monopolies, &c. making 
labour and neceſſaries grow dearer, and the decay of 
foreign trade making the wool ſell cheaper, muſt break 


him in the end, and then the farm is thrown on the land- 
lord's hands, who unwilling to fall the rent, keeps it in 
the mananement of ſtewards or bailiffs, whoſe profit and 


charges ſeldom make it pay the old rent, but generally 


ends in mortgaging the land, or ſelling it; and as theſe | 


caſes grow more frequent, more eſtates will be at market, 
and conſequently the leſs prices they will fetch. 

_ Secondly, by increaſing the number of poor to burden 
the land. | | | 

The poor, wanting employment, muſt be ſupported by 
the land ; if - foreigners give them work, they give 
them bread ; but when trade cannot maintain them, 
land muſt. When the poor rates are heavier than the te- 


nant can bear, the landlord muſt pay them, either by 
allowance in the rent, or by taking the farm into his own 


hands; ar elſe by the breaking of his tenant, who has 


received. N | 

Suppoſe in 1699 the labour of the above 

460, ooo cloths to have given employ- 
ment to w 


Suppoſe in 1738 the labour of the above 
3, ooo cloths to have given employ- 


40,000 people 


ment to - „5 8, ooo people 


The difference is | 32,000 people 
Suppoſe theſe 32,000 people to have earned | 
by their labour formerly from foreigners 
6 1. per aunum each, it amounts to L. 192,000 
But, wanting employment, they come on the 
_ pariſh at 1 8. 6d. per week each, which 


for one year amounts to | 124, 800 
The difference to the landholder in one year 
is 2 AS | L. 316,830 


the latter, it makes ati annual difference of th 


are, the leſs money will be brought in; and the leſs mo 


them. 


| fo low a price, was, the low price the produce (old at; 


_ conſequently to the little quantity of gold and ſilver trae 
had then brought in. | 


But if it ſhould be aſked, what is the reaſon that at preſent 
quantities of gold and filver brought to Europe ſince the 
- progreſs made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe in Ame- 


value than formerly; ſo that 20 s. will hardly purchie 


So that the preſent natural price of land, and its produee, 


ty was to be doubled by foreign trade, the natural price o 


the price the farmer can ſell his commodity at market, he 
aid that money to the poors rates his landlord ſhould have 


half ſwept away, the produce of the land muſt ſell for | 
half the natural price it does now, and land muft let at 


and its produce, can be no more than they bore in thoſe 


- Therefore, if the gentlemen have a mind to raiſe or ſink | 
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For as the land, by the deca 


not the firſt ſum, and is y of foreign trade 


by the ſame cauſe faded wi 


ſums to.the landholders in this ſingle branch we to 
ur; 


and is the ſame'in proporti 
ches of trade. n other decay ed bran. 


Thirdly, by decreaſing the ſtock of people 
F or as employment letlens, the moſt induftr 
than ſtarve here, will fly to other countries 
can maintain them; ſo the conſumption of 
taken away, the demand at market muſt gr 
of courſe rents muſt ; yet the farmers Charges mull 
greater; for the fewer hands, the higher was . rig 
this muſt break him in the end, and produce all 2 
ſequences following that misfortune. Beſides 85 Pra 
that trade, and bring in money; therefore the femer they 


ious, rather 
where trade 
theſe being 
ow leſs, and 


ney, the leſs rent can be given for lan 
Fourthly, by decreaſing our riches, 
This is a conſequence of the above three remarks. f 
having fewer goods capable of being exported, by 1e * 
of their dear price, and our manufactures declinin, Fr 
in time be loſt; therefore the importation of ſore; 4 ” 
muſt naturally increaſe, and more money go out 1 


It is laid down as an undoubted truth 
which have no mines of gold and ſilver, 
to get them but by foreign trade; and ing 
the degree of thoſe metals er poſſeſs, the ke, 5 
commodities, and therewith the value of their lands 1 
and fall in proportion. | bo 
The Brittannia Languens, page 12, ſays, If there wer 
but 5001 in England, an ox could hardly be worth a2 O 
ny ; therefore the rent muſt bear its proportion * 
riches. This appears from hiſtory, for in the year 961 
land ſold at 1 s. per acre, The reaſon that land then hos 


„that nations 
have no means 


for in the year 1000, an ox fold for 2 8. 6 d. acow for 
2 8. a ſheep for 1 8. and ſwine for 8 d. This could be on. 
ly owing to the little foreign trade the nation then had, and 


all things are naturally ſo much advanced in price, to 
what they were in thoſe dajzs? the anſwer is, that the 


rica, have made thoſe metals more common and of le 


what 1 s. would before the diſcovery of the Weſt. Indies 
The Spaniards and Portugueſe do not throw away their 
gold and ſilver for us to pick up; we have no mines of 
theſe metals, therefore could not get ſuch quantities as ne 
have but by our trade to Spain and Portugal, or to thoſe 
countries that-had an over-balance upon them, and were 
over-balanced by us. ; | 5 


is the proportion of gold and ſilver that foreign trade tas | 
brought into and left in the nation: if the preſent quanti- 


land, and its produce, muſt be fo too: for, according to 


can pay for the rent of land, and no otherwiſe, If our 
foreign trade decays till the preſent money in the nationbe 


half the rent it naturally bears now; but if we ſhould go 
on declining, till we have no more money left in the fi 
tion than there was in 961 or 1000, the prices of land, 


days; taxes, &c. deducted, 

the value of their lands, the encouraging or diſcourag' 
our foreign trade is the only means to do either; ſo cloſely 
united are land and trade; their true intereſts are 
ſame ; they muſt ſtand or fall together. 

The ſum of all is this; That what foreigners take (on 
others inſtead of us, what the poor have given them i 
ſtead of buying, the ſcartity of people, and the ſcarci!f 
of money, ſinks the value of lands. 


LINE 
ws, and national debts, 
e cauſes of the decline of our foreign trade the 


- monopolies, ill judged la 


de cauſes the above four calamities 3 

4 1 ths rake of lands. The taxes, monopolies, 

and EY q national debts, are the cauſes of all ; 
they are the cauſes of the decline of the value 
wi had Gs and outwards, in the Britiſh cuſ- 
Lanp OO e - follows: if outwards, foreign goods ſent 
rin bo of the kingdom to another, muſt have cer- 


—_— om the cuſtom-houſe officers whence they are 


eg they may be ſtopped, till proof is made that the 
ent; 


. : d. F 4 | 
e ſuch certificate is obtained, there is 
1 8 


liver it to the cuſtom-houſe when the 
_ ry Mg intended port, unleſs they are to be ex- 
5 q from thence, and the duties drawn back. | 
p. Ful A ſea term, ſignifying to fall in with the 
. "Qed land-fall is when a ſhip makes or ſees, the 
—_ ſhe expected, according to her reckoning : and the 
ny is called a bad land-fall. T eee 
Laxp-lacked. A ſhip is ſaid to ride land-locked, W = 
i ſurrounded with land; that is an anchor in a place 
mhete there is no point open to the ſea; ſo that ſhe is ſafe 
from the violence of winds and tides. | L 
Lanp-mark. A ſteeple, tree, beacon, or other remark- 
able thing ſet up on the ſea-ſhore 3 to ſignify to ſhips at 
ſca, when they are approaching near to the land, 
LANDRESS. A woman whoſe particular employment 
is to waſh linnen for other people. IM 0ey 
LANDSCROON. A port-town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of South Gotbland and territory of Schonen; ſituat- 
ted in 14 d. 20 m. of E. lon. and 55 deg; 42 min. of N. lat · 
Lax D- witer. A cuſtom-houſe officer, appointed to inſpect 
ſuch goods 7s are ſent on ſnip- board, and to ſee that the 
duties are paid. See Tide-waiter and cuſtoms. ; 
LANGLAND. An iſland of Denmark, in the Baltic, ſi- 
tuated in the trait called the great Belt, between Zeland 
and Funen, in 11 deg, of E. lon. and 55 deg. of N. lat. 
LANGREL $Shz#, is a ſort of ſhot ſometimes uſed at ſea ; 


made of two bars of iron, with a joint or ſhackle in the 


middle, whereby it can be ſhortened, and ſo put more 
commodioully into the gun; having at each end half a 
bullet, either of lead or iron; which ſhot, when diſcharg- 
ed, flies out at length, and ſo does more execution a- 


mong the enemies rigging. _ 


LANNIERS, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes which are reeved 


in the dead men's eyes of all the ſhrouds and chains, to 
ſlacken, or ſet the ſhrouds tight; alſo thoſe that ſet the 


ſtays of the maſts tight; likewiſe the rope that faſtens 


the ſtopper of the halliards. 1 
LANTEAS. Large Chineſe barks, uſed by the Portu- 

gueſe of Macao for the trade of Canton; being about 7,for 

Soo tons, in which the Portugueſe factors reſide as long 


as the fair of Canton continues; becauſe they are not 


up the river, | | 
LANTOR. See Banda Iſlands. 5 
LAPDANUM. A kind of fat adhering to the beard 
of goats, eſpecially of thoſe that brouze upon the ſhrub 
called by botaniſts ciſtus ladum, which has long green 
leaves, ſtrait, rough, and ſticky; growing abundantly in 
hot countries. See Ladanum. | 


permitted to paſs the night on land, nor advance higher 


There are three kinds of lapdanum; natural, or in the 


beard ; liquid, called black balſam; and torſe or twiſted; 
or rather, there is but one, having different names, pur- 
ſuant to its qualities or figure. | 


Lapdanum, in the beard, is this unctuous matter, as it is 


gathered from the beards of goats by a wooden comb. 


Liquid lapdanum, or black balſam, is this ſame fat li- 


quited, purified, and depoſited in little thin bladders : 
which, to be good, ſhould be of apretty ſolid conſiſtence, 
as black as jet, and of a ſweet agreeable ſmell, reſembling 
that of ambergreaſe; wherefore it is ſold ſometimes for 
black amber, this new title inhancing its value. 
apdanurn in torſe, or twiſted, is but the thick ſubſtance 
of the liquid in rolls : thus it it preferable to that in maſs, 
though of whatever quality lapdanum in rolls is, it proves 
2 to be a very indifferent commodity ; but the two 
other kinds enter the compoſition of the moſt excellent 


1 ; 


Perfumes, See La anum. 


LAP IS Dentalis. 


LAPIDARY. An artificer who cuts precious ſtones; 
which is an art of great antiquity ; but, like others, its ori- 
ginal was very imperfect : the French have ſucceeded in 
it;the beſt, and the lapidaries of Paris, who have been a 
corporation ſince the year 1290, have carried it, eſ- 
pecially cutting of diamonds called brilliants, to. its laſt 
perfection. N 5 
There are various machines uſed in the cutting of pre- 
cious ſtones, according to the quality of the matter to be 

cut: the diamond, which is extremely hard, is cut and, 
formed on a wheel of ſoft ſteel, turned by a kind of mill, 
with diamond duſt tempered in oil of olives ; Which ſerves 
to poliſh them as well as to cut them. 
Oriental rubies, ſaphires, and topazes, are cut and form- 
ed on a copper wheel, with oil of olives, and diamond 
duſt ; though they are poliſhed on another copper wheel 
with tripoly and water. 
Emeralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, garnets, agats, and other 
ſtones leſs hard, are cut on a leaden wheel, with imalt 
and water, and poliſhed on a tin wheel wi! tripoly. 
Turquois of the old and new rock, lapis giraſol, and opal, 
are cut and poliſhed on a wooden wheel with tripoly. - 

LAPIDARY, is alſo uſed for a virtuoſo ſkilled in the nature 
and qualities of precious ſtones; or a merchantwho deals in 
them; in which ſenſe the Great Mogul is ſaid to be one of 
the greateſt lapidaries in the world. - | 

LAPIS, in a general ſenſe. See Stone. 

Laeis Aſbeſtos. See Aſbeſtos. 

Laets Calaminaris. See Calaminaris. 

See Dentalis. | 

LAris Infernalis. A cauſtic ſtone prepared various ways; 

| ſometimes of ſtrong ſoap lees evaporated to a dryneſs, and 
the remainder kept in a glaſs well ſtopped from the air: 
Sometimes it is made of calcined vitriol, tartar, and ſal 

armoniac, and boiled in quick lime water to a ſtrong lixi- 
vium, then ſtrained and evaporated till dry. 

LaPis Lazuli. See Lazuli, and Azure. 


LApis Medicamento/us, or the medicinal tone, is a compo- 


ſition of roch allum, litharge, colc« har of vitriol, 
armenian bole, and vinegar, boiled to the conſiſtence of 
a hard ſtone; being uſed to faſten the teeth, preſerve 
the gums, heal and dry up ulcers and wounds; as alſo in 
injections, and compoſitions for ſore eyes. CL OY 
LAPLAND, the moſt northerly part of Europe, is ſur- 
_ rounded by the frozen ocean on the N. E. and W. ly- 
ing between 10 and 35 deg. of E. lon. and 69 and 72. 
of N. lat. The N. E. part is ſubject to Ruſſia, and 
called Ruſſian Lapland: the N. W. part is ſubje& to Den- 
mark, and called Norwegian Lapland: and the other part 
is called Swediſh Lapland. The trade of the laplanders 
is chiefly in furs, particularly the ſkins of ermines and 
martens: but they are a rude and uncivilized people. See 
| Ruſſia, Denmark, and Sweden. 1 
LAQUE. See Lacca. 
LAQUERED Goods, are thoſe which 
lacca, in imitation of Japan- work. | 
LARBOARD. The left hand fide of a ſhip, when a perſon 
ſtands with his face towards the head. See Starboard. 


are varniſhed with 


| LAREDO. A port-town of Spain, in the province of Biſe 


Cay; ſituated in 3 deg. 40 min. of W. lon. and 43 deg. 
30 min. of N. lat. „ ee e 
LARGE, among ſailors, when a ſhip goes neither by nor 
before the wind, but quartering as it were between both. 
LARIN, is equally throughout the Eaſt a money of accompt, 
and a cutrent coin; both of the value of about 6 d. ſter- 

ling: the greateſt currency of the larins being in 
the Perſian gulph, along that of Cambay, and in ſome 
neighbouring places of theſe two gulphs. 5 
LARTA. A port-town of European Turky, in the princi- 
ality of Epirus, ſituated at the entrance of the gulph of 
Fa in 21 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 39 deg. of N. lat. 
LASCAR, an Indian, or Chineſe ſailor, or fiſherman. 
LASH, or Lace, in the ſea-language, ſignifies to bind, or 
make faſt. A 8 
Laſhing is chiefly uſed for binding up to the ſhip's ſides, 
muſkets, butts of water or beer, or pieces of timber to 
make ſpare top maſts. r 
LASH ERS, are properly thoſe ropes only which bind faſt 
the tackles, and the breeches of the ordnance, when 
they are haled or made faſt within board. TD 


LK 

LASKING. A ſea term, for going large, or veering. 

LAST, or Left, in general, fignifies the burden or load of 
a ſhip. 

Lach alſo uſed for a certain weight and meaſure, various 
in different countries; though in general it is eſtimated at 
4000 pounds weight. 

A laſt of cod-fiſh, white herrings, meal and ſoap-aſhes, 
is 12 barrels; of corn or rape-ſeed, ten quarters ; of gun- 
powder, 24 barrels, or 2400 pounds weight ; of red her- 
rings, 20 cades; of hides, 12 dozen; of leather, 20 dickers; 
of pitch or tar, 14 barrels; of wool, 12 ſacks; of 

| Rtock-hſh, 1c00 z and of flax or feathers, 1700 pounds 
weight. 

LAS TAGE, or Leſtage, is a duty exacted in ſome fairs and 
markets, for carrying things bought where a perſon 
pleaſes; but, according to fome authors, it is properly 
that cuſtom paid for wares ſold by the laſt. | 
In a law of Richard II. laſtage is taken for the ballaſt or 

lading of a ſhip. See Ballaſt. 

LasT-Gelt, is a term in Holland, for a duty levied upon 
every ſhip going in or out; whereby ſhe pays in propor- 
tion to the quantity of laſts ſhe contains. | 
'This duty is about 6d. fterling per laft going out, and en- 
tring : with regard to which it ſhould be obferved, that 


this duty being once paid, the ſhip that has acquitted it 


remains free a whole year ; that is, ſhe can perform as ma- 
ny voyages as poſſible during the ſpace of 12 months, 
without being liable to the ſaid duty. | 
LAsr-Gheldt. A duty at Hamburg, upon the commodities 
and foreign veſſels that arrive there, or depart from thence, 
The 41ſt article of the treaty of marine and commerce, 
concluded at Paris the 28th of September 1716, between 
France and the Hans- towns,diſcharges explicitly from this 


duty, under whatever term it may be exacted, the French 


ſhips that trade to Hamburg. 


LATH, in building, a long thin, narrow ſlip of wood, 


nailed on the rafters of a roof, to ſuſtain the covering. 


Laths are divided into three kinds, with regard to the 


different woods they are made of ; heart of oak laths, ſap 
laths, and deal laths; the two Jaſt being uſed only for 


ceiling and partitioning, and the firſt only for tyling. 


Laths are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to their length, 


into 5 foot, 4 foot, and 3 foot laths; though the ſtatute | 
allows but of two lengths, as thoſe of 5 and 3, each of 
which are to be an inch and half in breadth, and half an 


inch in thickneſs. _ | SEL 

LATHE, or Leathe. A very uſeful engine for the turning 
of wood, ivory, metals, and other materials, | 

LATITUDE. The diftance of a place from the equator, 
or an arch of the meridian intercepted between the zenith 
of the place and the equator : hence Jatitude is either 
northern or ſouthern, according as the place whoſe lati- 
tude is ſpoke of, is on this or that ſide of the equator ; 


thus London is ſaid to be in 51 deg. 30 min. of northern 


latitude. 


Circles parallel to the equator are called parallels af lati- 


tude ; becauſe they ſhew the latitudes of places by their 
interſection with the meridian. | 
If through the poles of the world we conceive innume- 
rable great circles drawn, theſe are called ſecondatles of 
the equator ; by whoſe help, the poſition of every polnt, 
either on earth or in the heavens, with regard to the 
cequinoctial, that is, the latitude of any point, is deter- 
mined. | 4 3 | f 
One of thoſe ſecondaries paſſing through any place on the 
earth's ſurface, is called the meridian of that place, and 
on it the latitude of that place is meaſured. ; 


The latitude of a place, and the elevation of the pole of 
that place above the hotizon, are terms uſed indiffetently 


for each other; as the latitude and elevation of the pole 
are always equal. | | 


The knowledge of the latitude of a place is of the utmoſt | 


conſequence, both in geography, navigation, and aſtro- 
nomy ; the methods of determining jt both by ſea and 
land being as follows, | 4,495) GR 


The altitude of the pole is always equal to the latitude, | 
for which reaſon the latitude might be beſt found by ob- 
ſerving the pole's height; but the pole being only a 


mathematical point, and no ways obſervable by the ſetiſes, 


L AU - 


its height cannot b ne ü 
that of the ſun and ö in the ſame manner 23 
1 * been contrived. rn 

n order to this a meridi 1 
quadrant placed on this line, re = firſt draw 


| plane may be iu d. 4 
plane of the meridian then ſome ſtar is — be in the 


pole, or the pole-ſtar, which ney near th 
. ſets: a e 

greateſt and leaſt alti : er 1ets; and both it 
drant. Se de to be obſerved. See Qua. 
The latitude may alſo be found, by having . 
; hav f 
tion of the ſun or a ſtar, an d“ meridian zlitgüednn- 
with a quadrant or aſtrolabe: ude taken 


the meth CEE. 

Obſerve the meridian diſtance of 88 this, 
tex or zenith, which is always the conpleniane 4 . 
lg 


meridian altitude; and add to thi xs 
when the ſun and the place are o ya ane fallen. 
a as ide of 
equator ; or ſubtract the declination, when on di % 
ſides; the ſum in the former caſe, and the diff, mags 
the latter, will de the latitude required, But "eng 1 
declination of the ſun is greater than the latitud, 44 
place, which is known from the ſun's being wir 1 
elevated pole than the vertex of the place is 1 Gs 5 
quently happens in the torrid zone; then che diff 55 
between the ſun's declination, and his zenith dif N 
the latitude of the place. d 9 
If the ſun or ſtar have no declination, 
equinoctial that day, then the elevation 
be equal to his meridian altitude; and conſequently hi 
meridian altitude is the complement of the latitude 6 . 
This latter method is beſt accommodated to the v4, of 
navigation, as being practicable at ſea; but the dime! 
* 88 at land. | ag 
AT TIN, Latton, or Leton, is properly yellow c 
rather red copper, prepared with ks, ay me 
monly made of the Swediſh or Hungarian copyer, by 
mixing therewith a like weight of mineral ohh 
brought from Aix-la-Chapelie, Limbourg, and Namur; 
which is almoſt of the colour of the iron mineral, 
LAVANDER. A plant with blue flowers, in the form of 
a grain, of an agreeable aromatic taſte and ſmell; from 
which an oil is extracted, confounded by ſome with oil 
of aſpic, becauſe the aſpic plant is a ſpecies of lavander. 
LAVATORY, or Lavadero. A name given to cettain 
plwhaces in Chili and Peru, where gold is got out of ear 
by waſhing. See Gold, x. + | 
Sometimes very conſiderable pieces are found in lavato- 
ries, particularly pieces of 24 ounces each. There are ſe- | 
veral lavatories, where pepitas, or pieces of virgin gold, 
are found of a prodigious fize 3 among others they tell of 
one that weighed 512 ounces, bought by the Count de la 
| Moncloa, viceroy of Peru. Ss 
Nine or ten leagues to the eaſt of Coquimbo, are the ha- 
vatories of Andacoll, the gold whereof is 23 carats fine: 
their work here always turns to great proli excepting 
when the water fails them; the natives maintaining that 
the earth produces gold continually ; becauſe, atter having 
been waſhed 60 or 80 years, they find it 8 
afreſh, and draw almoſt as much out of it as at fiſt. 
LAUDANUM. A name given by chemiſts to certain pre- 
parations, chiefly extracts of opium, by reaſon of their ex- 
cellent qualities: See Opium. "oy & 
There are divers kinds of laudanum; as Sydenhani's l- 
quid laudanum, tartarized liquid laudanum, and others. 


but move in the 
of the equator will 


LAUNCH, in the ſea-phraſe, is to put out: thus they ſay, 
launch the ſhip ; that is, put her out of the dock, ot out 


of the qua 7. y 5 
LA VOI“ A worn meaſure uſed at Cambray ; 4 of which 
make about 7 Engliſh buſhels. 2 
LAUREL. A tree ſo well khown as to nerd no deſcry- 

tion: the berries whereof are of ſome uſe in phy ſie, dy- 
ing, and among fartiers; which ſhould be choſen les 
vdorous; clotted, of a ſolid conſiſtence, and of a gre 
colour, inclining to yellow; but that which is — 
ſmooth, and liquid; ſhould be rejected, 3 
ſophiſticated: The oil ef laurel in uſed force; 
againſt cold humours, and ih ſome other rentedies 3 but 
its greateſt eonſumption is by fatriers. 0 
LAURENCE, or S. Lithrenee. A great Mer of Cant, 
in North America. See Amin. 6. 
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LEA 

z exck is alſo a name given by the Portugueſe to 

land of Madagaſcar. See Madagaſcar. elem 
the 1 4 s a term at Peterſburg for the ſhips belonging 
LAW eo market of this new city, which the Czar 
to the a1 cowitz raiſed on the Baltic ſea with great 
Tr, = magnificence, where all the trade of Peterſ- 
eee, eee n 

burg 15 5 e with almoſt all the goods in 
1 , 4 was rebuilt with more magnificence, and ſe- 
a; {with leſs apprehenſion from accidents by fire. 

6 N is a certain kind of white, clear, thin, and very 
LAW i en. manufactured moſt commonly in Sileſia in 
en as alſo in Valenciennes, Cambray, Arras, 

CI): 3 


Bipaume Vervins, Peronne, Saint Quintin, Noyon, 
1 , 


1 other parts of the province of Hainault, Cambreſis, 
an 


10 icardy, ſubject to France. ; 
reg Leng kinds 7 lawn, plain, ſtriped, . 
kd; the plain are either 14 ells long, and 3-4ths 
Lal Or 12 or 13 ells long, and 2-3ds broad; the 
dried and pinked being 3-4ths broad, and 14 ells 
long. . g . 
” f the flaple, or Law merchant, is a ſummary ſort o 
mw Leal @Fering from the common law, _— 
on adapted, and become a part of the laws of Great Bri- 
Ma one point of it conſiſting in this, that if there be two 
Ws 3 of wares, 
e the moiety; 3 is not allowed in 
thers, who ate not merchants. 
LAY 7 A ſea- phraſe, uſed for ſailing out of fight 
of land; in ſuch caſes they ſay, they bave laid the land ; 
and if another point of land excludes the fight of the 
former, they ſay, they have ſhut the firft land in. 
LAZARET TO, in ſome countries, eſpecially at Leghorn, 
and in other parts of Italy, is an edifice appointed for 
perſons coming from places ſuſpected of the plague, to 
perform quarentine in; where ſhips are unladen, and their 
crews laid up for 40 days, more or leſs, according to the 
| time and place of departure. See Quarentine. 3 
LAZ ULI, or Lapis Lazuli. A fort of precious ſtone, of 
| a blue colour, veined and ſpotted with white and yellow; 
being the ſame with what is otherwiſe called azure ſtone ; 
of which is prepared the fine pigment called ultrama- 
rine. See Azure, and Ultramarine. - 


It is found in mines of gold, ſilver, and copper, as alſo 


ia pits of marble; but the laſt is that generally in uſe; 


which, to be good, ſhould be able to reſiſt fire and ſmoke, 
and to come out of them with new luſtre. 6 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of lapis lazuli : the firſt 
called old rock; which is pure, ſmooth, a fine blue, with 
beautiful yellow ſtreaks like veins of gold, which are 
Irequently no more than veins of pyrites: The ſecond 
called the new rock, is ſtuffed with common ſtones, its 
colour weaker, and its price lower. Theſe two kinds 
are brought from Perſia and Siam. The third kind is 
brought from the mountains of Auvergne in France, be- 
ing mixed with the common rock whence it is dug; 
and is of a pale blue, ſprinkled with greeniſh ſpots, and 
veins of pyrites ; which, when ſufficiently charged with 
{pots of green, is ſold for the Armenian ſtone. See Ar- 
menian, : | | 8 


The lapis lazuli is of ſome uſe in medicine, prepared 


by calcining and waſhing it ſeveral times; after which it 


makes an ingredient in the famous confection of al- 
kermes ; ſometimes, notwithſtanding all its lotions, it 
continues purgative, by reaſon of the vitriolic matter it 
contains, FT 692} Ko 3 
LEA. A river which riſes near Luton in Bedfordſhire, runs 
5. E. by Whetamſtead in Hertfordſhire, then E. through 
Hertford and Ware, then S. dividing Eſſex from Hert- 
fordſhire, and afterwards Eſſex from Middleſex, falling 


into the Thames a little below Blackwall ; by which river 


feat quantities of corn and malt are brought to Lon- 
don out of HertfordſhirGee. Is Es.” 


: A coarſe; heavy, impure metal j of all others the 
_ and moſt fuſible when purified, - called by chemiſts 
n. | wal et ; + "4 . N v 4 as | 


5 is found in various countries 3 but abounds 
cularly in Great Britain, eſpecially in Derbyſhire, Flint- 
re, and Montgomeryſhire. It is alſo found in ſeveral 


o this market- place was con- 


and one of them dies, his ex- 


parti- 


L E A 


kinds of ſoils and ſtones; ſome of which beſides contain 
old, ſome ſilver, others tin. | 

ad is a metal of much uſe, eaſily melts, mixes with 
gold, ſilver, and copper, and communicates its humidity 
to them ; but, not being able to endure the violence of 
the fire which they undergo, it retires, and carries with 
it all that was heterogenous in them, ſo as neither gold 
nor ſilver are refined without lead; to which may be 
added, that the coarſer kind of precious ſtones boiled in 


lead are thereby rendered much more brilliant. See 
Plumbery. 


Engliſh, Iriſh, and Scotch lead, by an arret of council of 


the 6th September 1701, was enranked amongft contra- 
band goods in France, and ratified as ſuch by another 


arret of the 3d March 1722, in favour of German lead, 
and other leads imported from the North. 


LEap-duft, is a preparation uſed by potters, made by 


throwing charcoal-duſt into melted lead, and ftirring 
them a long time together; to ſeparate the coal again, 
they only waſh it in water, and dry it afreſh; its uſe 
being to give a varniſh and gloſs to their works. 


Burnt Lean, Plumbum uftum, is a chemical preparation 


Ihite LEAD, uſed b 


o 


uſed in medicine, made of plates of lead melted in a pot 
with ſulphur, and reduced by fire into a brown powder. 


y painters,” is only thin plates of lead, 
diſſolved with vinegar. | | | 
Litharge of gold or ſilver, is only the lead uſed in puri- 
fying copper. See Litharge. | | 
ed LEAD, is a preparation of mineral lead calcined and 
rubified, uſed by painters, potters, and phyſicians. 

By the help of chemiſtry there are alſo extracted from lead, 
ſalts, balſams, oils, vinegar, a magiſtery, and other things 
diſguiſed under the name of Saturn, to amuſe the igno- 
rant. See Minium. I 


Salt, or Sugar of LEAD, is an eſſential ſalt of vinegar, in- 


corporated with the proper ſubſtance of 


lead, or ceruſs 
diſſolved in ſpirit of vinegar. | | 


Balm of LE Ap, or Saturn, is an oil drawn from the ſalt of | 


lead by diſtillation, after having diſſolved it in ſpirit of 
turpentine. E] | 


Magiſtery of LE Ap, is the calx of lead purified and ſubtilized ; 


being made of lead diſſolved in agua} fortis, pouring a 
filtrated ſalt water into it; whence reſults a magiſtery 
extremely white, which, when ſoftened by ſeveral lo- 
tions, is mixed with pomatums for the face and com- 
plexion. ee e „„ 


Black LEAD, is a kind of mineral ſtone, of a black colour, 
- but filvered and ſhining, found chiefly in lead mines, and 


appearing to be nothing eMWe but lead not yer arrived at 


maturity; much uſed for pencils, or crayons for deſign - 
ing, being melted like the common lead. | 


_ Leap company, was incorporated by letters-patent of the 


3d 
of William and Mary, dated the 4th of October 1692, 


by the appellation of The govern@ and company of 
ſmelting down lead with pit-coal and ſea-coal; whereb 

they were impowered to raiſe a joint ſtock for the effec- 
tual carrying on the buſineſs of ſmelting, or refining lead 


From the ore with ſea-coal, inftead of wood. 


2Þ 


This corporation is under the direction of a governor, 
deputy-governor, and 12 aſſiſtants, who manage their 
affairs at a convenient houſe in Ingram's court, Fen- 
church- ſtreet, London. | "#4 ©? OOO 


EAF, or beaten gold. See Leaf Gold. TR 1 


LEAGUE. An extent of ground, conſidered lengthwiſe, 


ſerving to meaſure -the diſtance of one place from an- 
other; and containing more or leſs geometrical paces, ac- 


_ cording to the different uſages and cuſtoms of countries. 
A ſea-leagueis uſually reckoned 3000 geometrical paces, 


and Holland contain 4 geographical miles each. 


niſh, that is, ane 


. 12 
LY 2 Fed 
2 ” 


or three Engliſh miles: the large leagues of France are 
uſually 3000, and in ſome places 3500 paces; the mean 
or common league is 2400, and the ſmall league 2000. 
The Spaniſh leagues arc larger than the French, 17 
Spaniſh leagues making a degree, or 20 French leagues, 
or 69 Engliſh ſtatute miles; the leagues of Germany 


The Perſian leagues are nearly the ſame with the Spa - 
are equivalent to 4 Italian miles; ànd 

their leagues by trees, the antient 
S . ie. 
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LEAKAGE. 


LEE 
In Japan, the league conſiſts of 1800 fathoms, diſtin- 
guiſhed by little hillocks, raiſed on purpoſe by the road 
de. See Male. f | 

Lzacue, is alſo a covenant, entered into by one prince or 
fate with another; and though leagues are commonly 
offered, either for conqueſt, or maintaining a ballance in 
power, yet they may be for a general peace, and the ſe- 

curity of trade. | | 
A truce is a league, or ceſſation from war, for a certain 


time agreed upon by both fides. Treaties made with 
enemies for a time only, called truces, are faid to be 


general, for all the ſtates or countries of the one, or the 
other prince, for all perſons, and all ſorts of commerce; 
or elſe they are particular for certain places and perſons, 
and for their commerce. But ſometimes a truce holds the 
place of a peace, ſuch having been made between princes 
equal in power, unwilling to quit any thing of their rights 
by peace, yet deſiring to live quietly in the ſtate wherein 
they are, ſatisfying by this means the point of honour, 


wine, out of the cuſtoms thereof; and of two barrels in 
22 of ale to brewers, out of the exciſe. _ 
LEATHER. The ſkin or hide of a beaſt, tanned or other- 
wiſe dreſſed, and fitted for various purpoſes. See Hide, 
and Skin, i | 
Leather is a great article of trade; as it employs the but- 
cher, tanner, tawyer, leather-dreflers, curriers, glovers, 
harneſs-makers, coach-makers, ſadlers, breeches-makers, 
gilt leather-makers, ſhoemakers, and bookbinders. 
LEATHER Crepe, A ſort of tanned hides. See Hide. 
LEATHER Mill. See Mill. 


LEATHER SELLER, is a perſon who buys large quantities 


of ſkins, or prepared leather, and ſells them to the diffe- 
rent manufacturers. 


LEATHERSELLERS company of London, was incorporated 


by letters - patent of the 22d of Henry VI. in 1442, by 
the name of The wardens and ſociety of the myſtery or 
art of leatherſellers of the city of London. 


They conſiſt of a prime and 3 wardens, 26 aſſiſtants, and 


156 liverymen; who, at their admiſſion, pay a fine of 
201. each; and have a ſtately hall in Little St. Helen's, 
wherein they manage their affairs. 
By a grant of Henry VII. the wardens of this corpora- 
tion, or their deputies, were impowered to have the in- 
ſpection of ſheep, lamb, and calves leather throughout 
the kingdom, for the more effeQually preventing frauds 
in theſe ſeveral commodities. 8 
LECH. A river of Holland, formed by the river Rhine; 


which runs from E. to W. through the provinces of. 


Guelderland and Utrecht{; and, uniting with the waters of 
the Maes, falls into the German ſea, near the city of Briel. 
LECTH. A manner of accompting in the Eaſt Indies, 


particularly in the Mogul's territories, which ſignifies 


100, ooo. . 
LEDGER, in merchants accompts. See Bool- keeping. 


LEDGES, in ſhip - building, are thoſe ſmall pieces of tim- 


ber, which come thwart the ſhip, from the waſt trees to 
the roof - trees, to bear up the nettings and gratings. 

LEE. A term variouſly uſed at ſea; though its general uſe 
is to ſignify the part towards, or oppoſite the wind. 
Thus, the a 


Lex Gore, is that on which the wind blows : ſo that to be 
under the lee ſhore, is to be cloſe under the weather 


ſhore, or under wind. 


4 Lex the helm, ſignifies, put the helm to the leeward fide 


of the ſhip. 5 
Take care of the LEE hatch, is a word of command to the 


man at the helm, to take care that the ſhip goes not to 


the leeward of her courſe. . 
LEEDS. A town of Yorkſhire, ſituated on the river Aire, 
20 miles S. W. of Vork; where there is one of the 


greateſt markets for woollen cloth in Great Britain; 


gteat quantities being bought up every week by the mer- 


- chants, and ſent into Ruſſia, Germany, and other fo- 


feign countries, The town is very populous, and they 


employ all the villages in the neighbourhood in this manu- 


facture. 


IEE FAN CE, in a ſhip, is that rope whith is reevglhinto, 


% 
7 
Cs 


he ſtate of a veſſel that leaks : it denotes 
alſo an allowance of 12 per cent, to merchants importing 


Sk 
the cringles of the courſes, when: they 


bottom of the: ſail to lace 
bot on the bonne 
in a ſtrong pale to take in the fail, 


would hale in + 
t; very uſeful 2 


LEERWICK 
IK. town of Scotland, i 
of the iſlands of Shetland, in the e t Gene, one 
K r for its herring-fiſhery, y kney, re. 
other dee oy: raickeſt parts of wine, ol d 
| | $3 or t l 
he 8 a ediment found at the bottom 1 
A kind of gravelly ſand is made wi 
w : 
burnt and prepared, uſed by dyers, ao g of wine 
Vinegar- makers make a great trade of the 1 Te 
dried, and made into cakes, after having ſquee fy Wine 
remains of the liquor in preſſes. dee zed out the 


LEEWARD Illands. See Caribbee Wands. 


EEWARD /hip, is one that is not N 
which ſails not ſo near the 9 2 
way as ſhe ſhould. | © Io good 
To lay a ſhip by the lee, or come up by the 
* ſo, be ſails may lie flat again 
rouds, and that the wind ma 
broadſide. x . 
LEEWAY, or leward way of a ſhip, 
by = line 4s which np ſhould run according to her 
courſe, or the point of the compaſs p 
real line of the ſhip's way 88 3 
All ſhips are apt to make ſome leeway ; ſo that in f 
ing up the log- board, ſomething muſt be allowed for : 
way; the ordinary rules being theſe, 1. If the Fe 0 
upon a wind, allow one point for leeway, 2 . 
wind blow hard, fo that one top-ſail is forced to k 
taken in, allow two points for leeway, 3. If it jy 
ſo hard, that both topſails muſt be taken in, and the la 
runs high, allow three points for the leeway. 4. If be 
fore-ſail being furled, ſhe try under a main-fail, or A: 
| Zen, ſhe will make her way four points before the link 
But, 5. If under a mizzen only, ſhe will make her w:; 
ho. tos 1 * beam. 6. If ſhe lie a hy)! 
with all her ſails furled, ſhe will make her way _ 
before the beam. 46 paſta ET 
LEGEND, in coinage, denotes the words or letters, e. 
graven about the margins of coins; thus the legend of 1 
French crown is, Sit men Domini benedictum; and that 
of a moidore,” In hoc figno vinces. BN 


lee, is to brin 
ſt her walls ra 
right upon her 


is the angle male 


 LEGIS. The beſt Perſian ſilk next to the eberbaſſy; being ol 


three ſorts, the Vourine the fineſt, the Bourmio next in 
degree, and the Ardaſſine the coarſeſt. 5 
T heſe different kinds of ſilk are either exported from 
Bander-Abaſſi in the Perſian gulph; or from the port 
towns of the Levant, particularly from Smyrna. 


 LEGHORN. A port- town of Italy, in the duchy of Tufe + 


cany, ſituated in 11 deg. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. See Italy. | POE 


| LEGUME, denotes beans, peas, niches. &c. otherwiſe 


called pulſe: antient writers on huſbandry conſider corn, 
turneps, and all grains and roots for family-uſe, as legumes. 
LEIPSIC. A city of Germany, in the circle of Upper 
Saxony, remarkable for its conſiderable trade; being | 
tuated in 12 deg. 40 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 20 
min. of N. lat. See Germany. . 58 h 
LEITH. A port-town of Scotland, 2 miles N. of Edin- 
burgh, which it ſerves for a port; its ſituation being in 
3 deg. of W. lon, and 56 deg. of N. lat. 
LEMAN Lake, ſometimes called the lake of Geneva, tat 
City ſtanding at the weſt end of it, is bounded by dri. 
zerland on the N. and E. by Savoy on the 8. and 
France on the W. being 60 miles Jong, and 12 broad, 
and in ſome places 4 fathoms deep; abounding u 
variety of excellent fiſh, It reſembles the ſea in the co· 
lour of its waters, and the ſtorms raiſed in it. ares 
mer it has ſomething like a tide, occaſtoned by the melt 
ſhow, which runs inte it more plentifully from the Al 
that ſurround it, at noon-day, {than in the moroing ? 
evening. The river Rhone runs chrough it, and the 
with it a vaſt, quantity of Water in ſummer, wf | 
ſnows melt; and then both the _ and rivers of Sun 
_ verland are much bigher than in the Winzer. 
LEMMON. A 2 fruit, \chiefly imported 150 
Spain and Portugals as alſo from Berber, I. 
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une juice. This factitious liquor is fo 
citr ular in Paris, that ry iven — name to a new 
mpany, ca e „ 8 
1110 AN 2 Lennig. A medicinal aſtrin- 
ent ſort of earth, of a fatty conſiſtence, and reddiſh co- 
j in the 5 

il * from whence it is denominated. Many 

form it into round Cakes, and impreſs a ſeal upon it; 

whence it is alſo called terra ſpgillata. _ K 
IEMNOS. An iſland of the Archipelago in os 

Turky, ſituated 9 of E. lon. and 39 deg. of N. 

rki/h iſlands. | Mz ; 
TINA _ hay which riſes in Siberia, in Aſiatic 

Ruſſia; and running north from the Jatitude of 55 to 72, 

falls into the frozen ocean; by which river the Ruſſians 

ſeem to have ſome expectations of finding a way to Ja- 
pan and China. 77 - 

LENTISCUS. The wood of an evergreen tree of the 
ame name, of ſome uſe in phyſic as an aſtringent and 
cotroborative; 7 uſed alſo for tooth · picks. : 

It contains a kind of gum, or reſin, much like maſtic, or 
rather the maſtic itſelf, or incenſe of Perſia, ſo highly 
commended by Strabo. See Maftic. 


It has nearly the ſame properties with the ſaunders ; but | 


has more of the turpentine in it, and ſometimes paſles 
by urine. See Santalum. "HE 

LEOGANE. A town belonging to the French, in Hiſ- 
paniola. See French America. . | 

LEON. A city of Mexico, capital of the province of 
Nicaragua; having a very extenſive trade, ſituated in 91 
deg. of W. lon. and 11 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 

LEONDñALE. A coin current in ſeveral parts of the 
Grand Signior's territories, and ſo called from a lion im- 
preſſed on one of its ſides; being worth about 20d, 
ſterling. 


LEPANTO. A port-town of European Turky, ſituated 


in 23 deg. of E. lon, and 38 deg. of N. lat: on the 
north ſide of the gulph of Lepanto, in the province of 
Livadia. . 

LERINS. Two iſlands on the coaſt of Provence, in South 
France, 5 or 6 miles ſouth of Antibes; the one called 
St. Margaret, and the other St. Honorat. 


LESBOS, or Metelin. An iſland of the Archipelago, in 


_ Abiatic Turky, fituated in 26 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. 
and 38 deg. 30 min, of N. lat. See Turki/þ Iſlands. 
LESSOW, One of the Daniſh iſlands. See Denmark. 
LETON. See Latten. Tee | | 
LETTER. A writing from one perſon, addreſſed and 
ſent to another, whereby mercantile buſineſs is ſupported 
through the remoteſt parts of the world,  - 
The rates of poſt-letters, as by the ſtatute of the gth of 
Queen Anne, and other things in that act relative to 


merchants, are as follows. 


Foreign European Letters and Packets. 


3 50 D. T. | Oz. 
rt Day. S8. d. s. d. Is. d. s. d. 
From any part of France to London o ic 1 8 2 613 4 
From London thro* France to . 
part of Italy or Sicily by the way 
of Lyons: or to any part of Tervey;” ii þ Jig of. 
by the way of Marſeilles, and on ee ee, 
the contrary - - 1 in | 


N 2 — 1 
F rom London thro? France to any : | 1 
Part of Spain or Portugal, poſt paid | 


do Bayonne, and the contrary 163 04 6 6 6 


From any part of the Netherlands to 
F ondon 4. 010% 8 [2 64 4 
7 London, * the Netherlands | 9 
Any part of Italy or Sicily, poſt 
by Antwerp, and on the con: 
rom London, thro' the Netherlands, : | 13 
la 4 of Germany, S witze. 
and, enmark, Sweden, and all * 1 3 ir 
Patts af che North, and the con 
ary 2 » 1 9 [#6 3 8 4 


to any part of Spain or Portugal, | ' - 
and the £0 "TOA Es 


From any part of the United Pro- |* fee 
= NE © 10 18 |: 6 l; 4 | 


Yinces to London 


fame caſes as bole z brought from the 


3 10 2 034 0 
From London, thro" che Netherlands, | 3% 


L RT 


From London, thro' the United Pro- | 
vinces, to any part of Italy or Si- 
_ Cily, and the contrary < _ = 
From London, thro' the United Pro- 1 | 
vinces, to any part of Germany, | Rr 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
_ all parts of the North, and on | 
the contrary 10 lz 03 040 
From Landon, thro' the United Pro- x : 
vinces, to any part of Spain or Por- | 
tugal, and the contrary -. 163 [4660 
From London, thro' the Nether- 7 
lands, or the United Provinces to 
Hamburgh, poſt paid to Antwerp | 
or Amſterdam, and the contrary o 101 8 [2613 4 
| By Packet-boats py 
Between London, Spain, or Portugal 1 6 J3 0 [4 6 [6 o 


Ireland: Letters and Packets; 


From London to Dublin, and the 
contrary ; and not coming from or 
directed on board a ſhip - - o6hſoſr6[20 

From Dublin, to or from any place, 
not exceeding forty Engliſh miles 
from the chief office in Dublin, and | 
not coming from or directed on ſhip- 1 
board - 8 020 40 60 8 

If above forty miles from Dublin and | 
within the kingdom 0 410 8 uo 4 


Nortb-Britain: Letters and Packets, 
From London to Edinburgh, and the 
contrary : and to and from Dum- 
fries, to Cockburnſpel; and be- 
tween either of thoſe places and | 
Edinburgh, not coming from or di- | $ 
reed on ſhip-boaxrd - 06.0 fi 6 20 
From 2 not exceeding fifty | 
miles in Scotland, and not directe 
on, nor from on board a ſhip o 2 [0 40 6 [os 
From any place above fifty, and not | 
- exceeding eighty miles in Scotland 
from Edinburgh, and not coming 8 | 
from, nor directed on ſhip-board o 3 [o 6 9 io 
And if to or from places above eight | 
miles from Edinburgh in Scotland o 4 0 8 [1 0 114 


Note, That writs, &c. incloſed, are liable to pay in pro- 


portion to the ounce, reſpectively in Great Britain and 


Ireland. 5 
Engliſh, or Seuth-Britiſh, or inland Letters are rated thus - 
Pc RECUR, 4 5s #7 bro 
| 5 8. d. on . 


: From London, to or from any 'place © | 1 of 
o6log|19 


"gp" 8 9 
o „ 


8 
8. * d. 
4 


from Londen - - 


American Letters and Packets, 
All letters and packets paſſing from _ 
London to Jamaica, Barbadoes, An» | 

tegoa, Montſerat, Nevis, and St. 
Chriſtopher's, and on the contrary 1 6 E uh 
From London to New York, and the | |] 


cantrary - - - 1012 0 i ' [4 0 
From any part of the Weſt Indies to | n 
New York «. - - o4198 4 4 


From New York to any place within 1 

ſixty miles thereof, and the contrary o 408 [1 9] 
From New York to-Perth-Amboy, the | {1 | 

chief town in Eaſt New Jerſey, and | 

to Bridlington in Weſt New Jerſey, _ 
and the contrary: and from New 
Fork to any place, not exceeding a 1 | 
| hundred Engliſh miles, and the con- 4 I 
. IIS 0 611 


From Perth-Amboy and Bridlington | - 


to rm WL not exceeding ft 
Englich miles, and the contrary 040 3 01-4 
From choſe places, and the contrary 


pot exceeding a hundred Englith 3 
miles - * - 0:6 
From New York to New London, the 


chief | 


z 4. 
: | 1 
. uy | 


„„D 
; BET s. d.] s. d.. e. 
thief town in Connecticut in New 5 
England, and to Philadelphia the 
chief town in Philadelphia, and the f 
e 1: NS IOR | 
From new London and Philadelphia, Ya 
to any place not exeeeding ſixty 4 
Engliſh miles, and back again - © 4 | 
From thoſe towns, not exceeding a | 
hundred miles, and back-again o 6101 6 
From New-York to New. port, the 
- Chief town in Rhode iſland, and Pro- 
vidence plantation in New England ; 
and to Boſton the chief town in 
Maſſachuſets bay in New England; 
and to Portſmouth the chief town 
in New Hampſhire in New England; 
and to Annapolis the chief town in 
Maryland, and from each of theſe | 
places to New York $6, 101203 o 
From Newport, Boſtqn, Portſmouth, 
and Annapolis, aforeſaid to any place 
not exceeding ſixty Engliſh. miles, 
and back 3 PEER 
And from theſe towns, not excceding 
a hundred Engliſh miles, and thence 
back - — - 
From New-York to the chief offices 
in Salem and Ipſwich, and in Piſca- | 
taway, and to Willliamſburg in 1 
8 5 and thoſe places to New- 5 
Vor B 1 13 125 
From the chief cflices in Salem. Ipſ- PR 
wich, Piſcataway,and Williamſburgh 
aforeſaid, to any place not exceed- | 
ing ſixty Envgliſh miles, and the 58 
contrary - - 9255 
And from thoſe towns not exceeding 
a hundred Engliſh miles, and the 
contrary - 3 | 
From New-York to Charles-town, the | 
chief town in Carolina, and the con- | | 
gary -; 6 1 - 
From Charles-town aforeſaid, to any 
place not exceeding fixty Engliſh * 
miles, and the contrary o 440 
And all letters and packets from Char- 1 
les · town aforeſaid, to any place not 
exceeding a hundred Engliſh miles, 
and thence back 


14 


2 0 


5 6 10 1 6412-0 


o 6110 
And all letters, and packets of letters, directed to or from 
on board any ſhip in any port within his Majeſty's do- 
minions, pay one penny over and above the rates charge- 
able by this act. E | 

Penny-poſt letters within the bills of mortality, and 10 
miles round from the general letter- office in London, pay 

as before this act was made. e. 

Note, That by a proviſo in the aboveſaid act, all mer- 
chants accompts, not exceeding one ſheet of paper, and 
all bills of exchange, and invoices, and bills of lading, 
are allowed without rate; and alſo all covers of letters, 


not exceeding a quarter of a ſheet of paper, ſent by the 


way of Vienna, Marſeilles, Venice, or Leghorn, to be 
ſent to or from Turky, are to paſs without rate. 
No packet is to be carried out of Great Britain in foreign 
The poſt is to pay nothing for paſſing ferries in North 
en, 5. WE NW gs 5 
Inland letters are to pay where delivered; and the two 
_ univerſities to pay as before the making of this act. 


All letters on board any ſhips that may touch in any port, 


are, under the penalty of 5 1. for every offence, to be de- 
livered to the deputy poſtmaſter of ſuch place, who is to 
pay to the perſon delivering the ſame one penny per letter. 


Carriers, coaches, and watermen, are not to carry let - 


-ters, unleſs-they concern the goods carried by their carts, 
waggons, or pack- horſes, at the ſame tim. 
Note, The ſafe carriage of letters is a thing of ſuch vaſt 


* 


conſequence to the trading part of a nation, and of ſo 


intereſting a nature to thoſe who negotiate! any kind of 
bufineſs, that the robbing of the mail under any pretext 


whatſoever is made death by the lag. - 
l 4 | ; bis. wearer kd v7 128% 
hb 
a + 0 
o 1 
4 ; 
"ite ; 750 is ; | 2 | * 


LE 


. 
Monday, to France, Italy, Spain, Flanders Ge 
being and Denmark. | : TW, 
ue/aay, to Holland, Flanders, Sweden, Den 
| | 3 mark Ger. 
many and al arts of PvE Irelang, Scotland, — 


Thurſday, to France, Spain, lay, and all parts fof Eng 


land and Scotland. 

Friday, 
mark. 

Saturday, to all parts of England, Ireland, ang Scotland 


To Portugal once a fortnight, and to the Weſt Ing: 
laſt Thurſday in every an og e Weſt Indies the 


to the Netherlands,” Germany, Sweden, and Den 


"The days foreign mails are due at London. 
Tueſday and Friday, from Holland and France, 
Monday and Thurſday, from Flanders, 
Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday, from Ireland, 
Once a week from Portugal, Spain, &c. 


LETTER of Advice, is when one merchant draws bills 
another, and writes him word concerning it, 15 
LETTER of Attorney, A writing authoriſing one perſon o 
do ſome legal act for another; as to receive debts, to ſue 2 
third perſon, and the like. hh 
LETTER of Credit, A letter which a merchant or banker 
directs to his correſpondent abroad, ordering him to 
credit the bearer as far as a certain ſum, See Credjr, 
LETTER of Exchange, See Bill and Exchange, 
LETTER of Licence, in trade, is an inſtrument, or writ. 
ing, granted to a man who has failed, or broke, ſioned 
and ſealed by his creditors ; which letter uſually pives 2 
longer time for payment; ſo that the debtor having ſuch 
an aſſurance, may go about his bufineſs without fearing 
an arreſt, 5 3 
LET TERS of Mart, or Marque, are letters under the privy 
ſeal, granted to the King's ſubjects, impowering them 
to take, by force of arms, what was formerly taken 
from them by the ſubjects of ſome other ſtates contrary 
to the law of mart. dee argue, and Repriſal. 
LETTERs Patent, or Overt, are writings ſealed with the 
great ſeal'of England, whereby a man' is authoriſed to 
do, or enjoy any thing, which of himſelf he could not 
DC A MECECMCMMTCDTTCTYTCOT, 
They are ſo called by reaſon of their form; as being 
open, with the ſeal affixed, ready to be ſhewn for the 
confirmation of the authority given by them. 
Common perſons may grant letters-patent ; but they are 
rather called patents, than letters-patent ; yet, for dis. 


tinction, thoſe granted by the King are ſometimes called 


letters- patent royal. See Monopoly. | | 
LETTERS, of. Reſpite. Letters iſſued out by a prince, in fi- 
vour of honeſt unfortunate debtors, againſt too rigorous 
© creditors, whereby payment is delayed for a certain term. 
They are ſtill in uſe in France, and ſome other countries; 
and take their name a re/þirands, becauſe they give the 


= 


* * 


debtor a breathing while. | 
Numeral LE TT ERS, are thoſe uſed inſtead of cyphers, to 
expreſs numbers, The Roman numerals are C, D, LL, 
M, V, X; which are all formed by deſcribing a circle, 
and drawing two lines through it, - crofling each other at 
right angles in the center. e 6: 2 
LETTER founder. A perſon that caſts or makes letters or 
types for 1 ooo, Stationer's company. 
LETTER of Reque/#. See Marque. — 7 
LETTERH U „ A kind of reddiſh wood, bordering 
upon a violet colour, brought by the Dutch into 9 
from China, where it is uled in ſeveral kinds of in l 
work. Their profit by its ſale is very een 
they purchaſe 100, ooo lb. for a cron, and ſell it alte 
wards for 100, and never ſeſs than 50 crowns: . 


. * * 7 


LEVANT. The eaſt part of the Mediterranean, bout 


by Natolia, or the Long 209 0 the north; by 9% 
and Paleſtine, on F by Egypt, and Bare 
ſouth; and by the iſland. of 0200 lia, and the otber pat 

of, the Meqditefranean, on the well. | 
LEVANT, is alſo the name of one of he its 

on the cpaſt of Provence in France, Lin 
Me ng ga Wale A- filver coin, ſtrue = 1 * 
by ii 10 73 e 

A 10 $38 1jor © | 
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ſor the commerce of Smyrna, aud worth about 38. ad. 
. : 4 


ſterling · 
EWA DEN. 


ince o ö a 
of the e. lon. and 33 deg. 20 min. of N. lat, . . 


5 1 3 YM, 
* 17 the illand of Cape Breton in 
RG. Capital of e 
n ſituated in 61. deg. 30 min. of W. lon. 
in. fm rack endl 
| and tent The moſt N. W. of any of the 107 
bo ds. of Scotland, ſituated in 8 deg. odd 5 
ian 2 between 58 and 59 deg. odd min. N. . 
2 being exceedingly well ſituated, both for the her- 
5 8 


7 fiſhery. © ET OCR. | C3 
ring and Cod St. Lewis, is alſo an African 
the 1/and of St. Lewis, o an 
Levis ans e 1 the river Senegal, where the French 
, | . | 
have a ſettlement. 1 Aalen 
See Port Lewis. 1775 1 
N ; A city of Holland, fituated on the old chan- 
LE | of the Rhine, near the ſouth-end of the lake called 
Harlem-meer, in 4 deg. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 12 min. 
of N, lat. TLY 1 5 . q £ITIN 2 
b. One of the Philippine iſlands, ſituated in 123 
* E. . and 11 deg. of N. lat. See Philippine 


NA A French coin, four of which are worth about 


ſterling. | 4 ok 
| 5000 identeinn in Aſiatic Turky, are ſituated be- 
; tween Syria and Paleſtine ; extending from Sidon on the 
Levant ſea, eaſtward bare F much taken no- 
i fine cedars they produce.  _ 

LIBA hah men of Fa in the duchy of Cour- 
and, ſituated on a bay of N in 21 deg. of E. 

6 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 
r. -K ſort — flax, cultivated with great care by the 
inhabitants of Mindanao, one of the Philippine iſlands 3 
with which, but chiefly its oil, they drive on a great 
trade to the Sunda iſlands, with the Chineſe, and eyen 

with the Spaniards, when not at war with them, _ 
LIBRA denotes the antient Roman pound, which was uſed 
in France for the proportions of their coin, till the time 
of Charlemagne, or perhaps till that of Philip I. in 1093; 
their ſols being ſo proportioned, as that 20 of them were 
equal to the libra ; but by degrees it became a term f 


it of the United Provinces, capital 
3 Weg Friezland, ſituated in 5 deg. | 3 5 


accompt, and every thing of the value of 20 ſols, was 


called a livre. See Livre. 3 Ty | 
LisRA penſa, in the Engliſh law-books, denotes a pound of 
money in weight. f 
It was uſual in former ; 
but to weigh it z in regard many cities, lords, and bi- 
ſhops, having their mints, coined. money, and often very 
bad; for which reaſon, though the pound conſiſted of 
20 ſhillings, they always weighed it. 
LICENCE. An inſtrument duly ſigned and ſealed by per- 
ſons authoriſed by public authority, to ſell goods about 
the ſtreets; to ſell wine, ſpirituous liquors, and beer; to 
drive hackney-coaches ; to carry chairs; to hawkers of 
news papers, and other things of the like nature. See 
 Hawkers. "4 5 ha a 
].ICENCE, letter of. See Letter of licence. . | 
LICENTEN. A term.in Holland, for the paſſports given 
at the cuſtomhouſes, for loading and unloading ſhips, and 


of importation and exportation. 


LICHEN. A plant proper for dying red, found com- 


monly upon the rocks of Amorgos, and thoſe of Nicouria, 
which are of the number of the Turkiſh Archipelago 


iſlands, 


This plant grows in greyiſh bunches, about two or three 


inches long, divided into ſmall lips, almoſt as ſlender as 
a hair; the whole plant being ſolid, white, and of a ſa- 
line taſte, * | | e e 
The Engliſh buy up great quantities of it. It is ſent 
alſo abundantly to Alexandria, and is ſold uſually for 10 
crowns the quintal z. or 2 I. 10 8. ſterling the hundred. 
LIE, or Lye under the ſea. Sailors ſay a ſhip lies under the 
ſea, when her helm being made fa a-lee, ſhe lies ſo. 
UE the ſea breaks upon her bow, or broad-ſide. 
3E. Acit : many). 
LEY, e y of Germany. See Germany. 


days, not only to tell the money, 


A* 
G 


river of Ireland, riſing in the county of 


LIC. 


Wicklow ; then running weſt through that county into 


Kildare, turns north-eaſt, runs through the county of 


Dublin ; and 7 paſſed by the metropolis, falls into 
the Iriſh channel a little below it. 


LIFTS, in a ſhip, are ropes belonging to the yard-arms, to 


cauſe. them to hang higher or lower, as occaſion requires; 
but the top-ſail lifts ſerve for ſheets to the top-gallant yard. 


LIGHTER. A large broad boat, or floating veſſel, which 
goes with fails and oars, common on the river Thames; 


where it is uſed for the carriage of timber, coals, and ballaſt. 
Lighters are of ſeveral kinds; as, a ballaſt gin; a cloſe 


* lighter ; a kiele; a camel; a hoy ; and an open lighter. 
L1G * 


L 


HTERAGE. See Wharfage, and Cuſtoms, | 
[GHT-HOUSE, is a fire lighted in the upper part of an 
elevated tower on the coaſt, or at the entrance of ports 


and rivers, to guide ſhips in the night-time z whence it 


is commonly called pharos. The Schagen of Denmark, 
and the tower of Cordovan upon the river of Bourdeaux, 
are very uſeful light-houſes for thoſe who ſail in theſe 
quarters. The pharos of Genoa is well known in the 
Mediterranean. The pharos of Alexandria, built by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, was formerly ſo famous that it gave 
its name to ſeveral others; and the celebrated Coloſſus of 
Rhodes was formerly tbe moſt renowned in the world. 

In the treatiſe of naval trade it is ſaid, that a lighthouſe, 
or beacon by ſea, is very neceſſary in thoſe parts where 
there are bars, or entrances into harbours ; that there 
muſt be high-tide to carry ſhips over them. | 
Light-houſes and ſea- marks are of various kinds; as 
ſometimes large trees or buoys, muſt be allowed to be 


proper cautions to ſtrangers and others, that they may 


not precipitately run on rocks or ſands to their ruin 
and deſtruction: and in the reign of King Charles II. 
care was taken for erecting light-houſes and lanthorns, 


and other ſpecial ſea- marks; but more eſpecially for the 


building that moſt excellent light-houſe near Goldſton by 


Yarmouth ; which, for its height, curiofity, and form, 


was'then reckoned not inferior to any, but rather excell- 


ing all or moſt in any country whatſoever. 
| In the 4th and 5th years of Queen Anne, an act paſſed 


for the rebuilding of a light-houſe on the Ediſtone, by 


the maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants of Trinity houſe of 
Deptford Strand; and that after the ſame was rebuilt, 


and a uſcful light therein, there ſhould: be paid to them 
by the maſters and owners of Engliſh ſhips and barks 
paſſing by the ſaid light-houſe, except coaſting veſſels, 
one penny per ton inward, and one penny a ton, if out- 
ward bound ; of which the merchant is to pay a moiety, 
and the owner of any ſhip the other moiety ; and by 
ſtrangers two pence per ton of the burthen of the ſhip or 


. veſſel ; and every coaſter two ſhillings only, for each time 


they paſs by the ſaid light-houſe. Ses Ediſton: 


The ſaid duties are to be received by ſuch perſon or per- 


ſons, as the ſaid maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants of Trinity-- 


houſe ſhall appoint ; and where ſuch ſhips, barks, or other 


veſſels ſhall arrive, load or unload ; and on non-payment, 
to be recovered in any of the courts at Weſtminſter. 
By the 3d George II. it was enacted, That all powers, li- 
berties, privileges, and authorities granted in letters- patent 


of her Majeſty Queen Anne, bearing date the v3th day of 


| Jos in the 13th year of her reign, to William Trench, 
land carriages ; but it alſo ſignifies ſometimes the duties 


ſq; for erecting a light-houſe on the iſland or rock called 


Skerries, lying in the ſea near Holyhead, in the county 


: 
7 


#., 


- 


- % 
* 


of Angleſea; and the faid light houſe, with its rights, 


members, and appurtenances, ſhould be valid and effectual, 


and continue for ever, veſted in Sutton Morgan, his heirs 


'and aſſigns; to the intent that he and they ſhould keep 
the light-houſe in good repair, and in the night-ſeaſon 
maintain'a proper fire therein, ſo as the trade and navi- 

.gation in the channel may be effectually preſerved. | 

That the ſaid Sutton Morgan might demand and receive 
from the maſters and owners of every ſhip, hoy, bark, 
catch, veſſel, or bottom, paſſing, croſſing, or ſailin 


in or through St. George's channel, by Holyhead or 
Wicklow, to or from any port, creek, or place in Great 


Britain ſout 
ar any "pol 
dom of I 
| any port, creek, or 


hward of Holyhead from or to Wicklow, 
t or place northward thereof in the king 
eland; or that ſhould paſs, croſs or ſaii from 
place northward of Holyhead, either 
. from 
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from any foreign or other port, and ſail between Holyhead 
and the Calf of Man, or any way in St. George's channel, 
to the ſouthward of Dublin; and likewiſe from all 
coaſters, paſling to or from any port, creek, or place in 
Great Britain, north of Holyhead, from or to any port, 
&c. ſouth thereof, one penny per ton coming into, and 
the like ſum going out of the ſaid ports, places, creeks, 
or harbours, in Great Britain or Ireland ; and double ſuch 
duties for any foreign ſhip or veſſel, &c. paſſing, croſ- 
ſing, or failing, in like manner, according to their bur- 
thens. But ſhips loaden with coals, or the greateſt part 
of their loading being coals, paſſing from Logland to 
Ireland, ſhould only pay one voyage in every year. | 
That if any maſter, or other perſons having the com- 
mand of any ſhip, &c. ſhould refuſe to pay the duties, the 
ſaid Sutton Morgan, his heirs, &c. may ſeize any of the 
goods, guns, tackle, &c. of any ſuch ſhip or veſſel, and 


keep the ſame till the duties aforeſaid are paid; and in 


caſe of any delay in payment, for the ſpace of three days 
after ſuch ſeizing, he might cauſe the ſame to be appraiſed 
by two ſworn appraiſers, and afterwards ſell the goods, 
and therewith-ſatisfy himſelf for the duties, together with 
the charge of ſeizure, &c. rendering the overplus to the 
owner. Ws 
There are large lanthorns ordered by ſtatute, with duties 
payable for maintaining them, to be erected at the head 
of ſome keys ; ſuch as at the harbour of Minhead in So- 
meꝛrſetſhire, on the river Severn, &c. 5 | 

LIGHTS aboard ſhips. See Signals. 

EIMA. The capital of the province of Lima, and of the 
whole empire of Peru, fituated in 76 deg. of W. lon, 
and 12 deg. 30 min. of S. lat. See Spaniſh America. 

LIME, Calx of flone. A white ſoft friable ſubſtance, pre- 
pared of ſtone, marble, free ſtone, chalk, or other ſtony 
ſubſtance, by burning in a kiln. | 1 
The great uſe of lime is in the compoſition of mortar for 


building; the fire taking away all its humidity, and open- 
ing its pores; ſo that it becomes eaſily reducible to pow- 


der, and miſcible with ſand. 
Duick LI ME, is that, 
furnace. | 


ſuch as it comes out of the kiln or 


Slaked Lime, is that Ciluted, or drenched in water, and re- 


ſerved for the making of mortar. 


The beſt lime is that made of the hardeſt, firmeſt, and 


' whiteſt ſtones ; and which is ſlaked at its coming out of 
the furnace. | | 


Sir H. Wotton looks on it as a great error in the Engliſh 


to make lime of refuſe, and ſtuff without choice; whereas 
the Italians at this day, and much more the antients, 


burnt their firmeſt ſtones, and even fragments of marble _ 


where it was plentiful, which in time became almoſt 
marble again ſor its hardneſs, as appears in their ſtanding 
theatres, and other places. AN ON” | 
There are two kinds of lime in common uſe in Eng- 
land; the one made of hard ſtone, the other of a ſoft 
calcarious or chalky ſtone 3 whereof the former is much 
the ſtrongeſt. | c 
That made of ſoft ſtone, or chalk, is beſt for plaiſtering 


of ceilings and walls within doors; and that made of hard 


ſtones for buildings, and for plaiſterings without doors. 
Good lime may be alſo made of milſtone, not coarſe and 
ſandy, but fine and greaſy, as alſo of all kinds of flints; 
| though it is hard to burn them, unleſs in a reverberatory 
furnace, as being apt to run to glaſs. | 


Dieuſſant recommends lime made of ſea-ſhells as the beſt; 


but Goldman finds fault with it, as being impatient of 
moiſture, and therefore eaſily peeling off from the outſides 
of walls; it is however the common lime uſed in the 


Indies. | 


Before the ſtones are thrown into the kiln, they ſhould | 


be broke in pieces ; otherwiſe the air contained in their 
cavities, too much expanded by the heat, makes them 
fly with ſo much violence as to damage the kiln; and, 
according to Alberti and Palladio, lime will not be ſuf- 
fliciently burnt in leſs than 60 hours intenſe heat. 

The marks of a well burnt lime, according to Alberti, 


are, that its weight be to that of the ſtone in a ſeſquial- 
terate proportion; that it be white, light, and ſonorous; 
that when flaked, it ſtick to the fides of the veſſel. TO 

a 4 | 


Which Boeckler" adde, that "when fakes 


Line, denotes alſo a ſmall French meaſure, containing the 


LIN 


it 
oke; and Deuſtaat, da Fen 
; Tex 


dit is fall, "covert up with ſand, to | 


| | aer me cover a ſt 
two or three feet higb, with another of fan 


height; pour on water enough to flake the lime 
If the ſand 


Lime is much uſed by tanners, {kinnerg, 
gene of on, leather. It is alſo of ſome medic 
e, being applied externally in d Sol 
medicines. _ | : 828 end epi hol 
N 3 be an excellent remedy, 
nally in cachextes, green ſickneſs, dropſy, 
ſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, and other Gerdes. is 
: 5 ee yes Ht fix pn; of hot water on one of 
uicklime, leaving them to ſoak and | 
ſpace of 24 Na Gy Cowan od. 
LimE-/one, Lapis calcarius, is a ſoftiſh ſtone 
grain; and being burnt in a kiln, makes a 
in mortar and plaifter, 
Bird-LIux. See Bird lime: 3 
LINE, in geography and navigation, is uſed b W 
. eminence for the equator, or equinoQial line Arid 
| The line in the heavens is a circle deſcribed 
in his courſe on the 21ſt day of March, 
5 The line on the earth is an i 
anſwering to that in the heavens. It divides the ., 
from eaſt to welt into two equal parts, and is : * 
equal 7 * 5 ** two poles ; ſo that thoſe who live 
under the line have the poles always in their hor 
r #111 20 320 s in their horizon. 
Latitudes commence from the line. See Laitud. 
Seamen uſe to chriſten their freſh men and paſſengers the 


Ke. in the pre- 


taken inter. 


of a Coarſe 
n Ingredient 


ibed by the fun 
and the 21ſt of 


maginary circle, 


firſt time they cut the line. | 
Ship of the LMI E, is a veſſel large enough to be drawn up in 
the line, and to have a place in a ſea fight, or the line of 
battle. See Ship. 5 DE 
LinE of demarcation, or Alexandrian line, is a metidian 
paſſing over the mouth of the river Marignon, and by 
the capes of Houmas and Malabrigo ; ſo called from Poe 
Alexander VI. who, to end the diſputes between the 
crowns of Caſtile and Portugal, about their boundaries 
in 1493, drew an imaginary line on the globe, which 
was to terminate the pretenſions of each; by which par- 
tition the Eaſt Indies fell to the lot of the Portugueſe; 
and the Weſt Indies, then newly diſcovered, to the Caſ- 
tilians. | ” 7 0 
I 2th part of an inch, or 144th part of a foot. See Ju. 
Geometricians, notwithſtanding its. ſmallneſs, conceive 
the line ſubdivided" into fix points; the French line an- 
+ ſwering to the Engliſh barley corn. See Meaſure. 
LING. A fort of cod-fiſh, falted chiefly for the uſe cf 
| ſhips, commonly called old ling. See F/. | 
LINK. A ſort of taper or flambeau, made of tow ot 
melted pitch and rofin, to go in the rain or wind wit 
in a dark night. ˙ . ? 
LINNEN, or ; A name given to a ſort of texture of in. 
terwoven threads, made of flax, hemp, or cotton; of which | 
there are many ſorts, particularly cambrics and muſlins ; 
the former being manufactured in ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope, eſpecially Flanders and Germany ; the latter ip 
" the Exit ndles, eos: 
The greateſt trade for Dutch linnens, uſually called * 
land, is carried on at Haerlem, where they are almoſt al 


ſent raw from the places of their manufacture to be bleached. 
This fort of linnen, whoſe materials are of fax, N 
cloſe, ſmooth, and firm, though very fine; but the mo 


eſteemed are manufactured in the province of F get 


5 


Ci db 
IP 29 


LIN 


\e pieces being 
. zo ells in length. _ 1555 
Sileſia linnens uſually contain 


12 in Switzerland, An abundance of fine, mid- 


i | Qured ; the pieces 

; rſe linnens, are manufa ; th 
dings "nt or 12 ells in length, and 2-3ds and a 
half in breaget tray, Bruges, and Ypres, in Flanders, 


ah ar ates linnens are manufactured LOS 
200 in breadth, and from 35 to 40 ells in langen. 


i ance have linnen manufactures, 
Ser ee gone te 433 Cambreſis, Picardy, the 25 
. Anjou, Bretagne, Normandy, le an e 
Maine ad Champagne 3 there having been * 0 
abundance of regulations from time to time for t eir = 
nufacture, length, 9 and ſtamps, that it is ve y 

| ine them. 

12 n in Scotland is very conſiderable: 
dut of late years Iteland has made ſuch ee * 
the linnen manufacture, that it is now become t . e 
commodity of the country; and it ſtands fair to m of s 
much more conſiderable progrels, by a new inventio 
ol printi 


wood; which was rejected in England; though the inventor” 


path met with proper encouragement in Ireland, where 


; oard have ſettled 200 l. a year upon him, to 
ee Lim in his undertaking, which 1s nobly ſup- 
po is of general uſe ; but the manufacture of Indian 
cotton cloth has not ſucceeded in Europe. Great Britain 
pays large ſums, on the balance of trade, for foreign 
linnens ; though this may be greatly prevented by 5 pro- 
per encouragement of the growth of flax in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as alſo in the northern colonies 

America, | | ; 
By the ſtatute of the 1oth of Queen Anne, linnens che- 
quered, ſtriped, printed, painted, ſtained, or dyed, im- 
ported ; after payment of the duties, are to be marked or 
ſtamped with a ſeal or mark, to denote the ſame ; which 
ſtamps or ſeals are to be provided by the commiſſioners 
of the cuſtoms, and may be altered as occaſion requires; 
but the counterfeiting them is felony : and people ſelling 


linnen knowingly with ſuch counterfeit ſtamps, their 


aiders, abettors, and afliſtants, are to forfeit 1001. and 
to ſtand in the pillory for two hours. PR 

If deſigned to be again exported, before ſhipping, no- 
tice muſt be given to the proper officer appointed by the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, when and where they are 
to be packed up; who is to take off the ſeals, and return 
an account of the kinds and quantities to the officer ap- 
pointed to receive the ſame. 46 Ir 
By an act paſſed in the toth Anne, linnen in Scotland, 
expoſed to ſale, or deſigned to be exported, not marked 
with a ſtamp of a royal burgh, &c. the penalty is 5 s. 
per piece, | | tes | 
Counterfeiting ſuch ſtamp incurs a penalty of 501. or a 
year's impriſonment, if the offender prove inſolvent. 

By an act paſſed in the 3d George I. Iriſh linnen imported 
into Great Britain may afterwards be exported to the Bri- 
tiſh plantations in America duty free. l 

The bounty on Britiſh and Iriſh linnens exported, was 
granted by the ſtatutes of the 15th and 16th of George II. 


| | . 
For Britiſh and Iriſh linnens, not ſtriped or che. 
quered, nor made into buckrams nor tillet- 
ings, exported from Great Britain to Africa, 
America, or Portugal, or to Spain, when it 
ſhall be lawful to export ſuch linnens to that 
kingdom, there ſhall be paid, without fee, ' 
reward, or any deduction whatſoever, for 
every yard of the value of 6d. and not ex- 


ceeding the value of 12 d. „ o 0-I 
- 0004; 


or ditto, under the value of 6d. 
On the exporter's ex in his en "ode 
preſſing in his entry, and endorſing 
on the cocket the true quantity and 8 the ſaid lin- 


nens, and producing a certificate from the 
lying the ſhipping thereof ; and likewiſe 


F 


3-4ths and two fingers in breadth, and 
ls in length, and 2· 3b 


LIN 
for double the value of the goods, and 1001. that they 
ſhall not be relanded in Great Britain, Ireland; or the Iſie 
of Man; and making oath of the reſpeCtive values of the 


ſaid linnens, and that they were made in Great Britain or 
Ireland ; and, if Iriſh, that they are the property of per- 


_ ſons uſually refiding in Great Britain. 


To be paid out of the new duty on cambrics. 

The proper officers may open all ſuch linnens; and if, 
upon examination, it ſhall appear they are of greater va- 
lue than 12d. per yard, the exporter or proprietor ſhall, 
on demand made in writing by the cuſtomer or collec- 
tor, and comptroller, deliver ſuch goods into his Ma- 
jeſty's warehouſe, for the uſe and benefit of the crown; 
and thereupon the cuftomer or colleQor ſhall, out of any 
money in his hands belonging to the crown, pay the ex- 
porter 13 d. per yard, taking a receipt for the ſame in full 
ſatisfaction for the ſaid goods. And the commiſſioners 
of the cuſtoms are to cauſe the ſaid goods to be ſold for 


the beſt advantage; and, out of the produce, the money 


ſo advanced, is to be repaid to the cuſtomer or collector, 
to be replaced to the fund from whence the ſame was 
borrowed ; and the overplus is to be paid into the exche- 


quer towards the ſinking fund, by the title of The addi- 


tional duty on cambrics. ; 
But if the exporter refuſes to deliver the linnen ſo under- 


_ valued, and to receive the 13d. per yard in full ſatisfac- 


tion for the ſame; or if any linnens are entered at 3d. 
per yard or upwards, in order fraudulently to obtain a 
bounty of 1 d. inſtead of og d. per yard, and on exami- 
nation ſhall be found to be under the value of 6 d. per 
yard ; or if they are under a wrong denomination, or are 


ever leſs than in the denomination, or are leſs in quan- 


tity than expreſſed in the endorſement on the cocket ; 
all ſuch goods are forfeited, and the merchant to loſe the 
bounty. But if the goods are found to be right entered, 
the officer is, at his own charge, to cauſe the ſame to be 
repacked ; which charge may be allowed by the commiſ- 
ſioners, if they think it legal. | | 
If any of the above mentioned linnens are landed in 


Great Britain, Ireland, or the Iſle of Man, they are to 


be forfeited ; and every perſon concerned therein is to 
forfeit 12 d. for every yard relanded. Any perſon falſely 


making any oath, directed to be made on account of this 


bounty, is to be impriſoned 12 months, and to forfeit 
200 J. one moiety of the reſpective forfeitures, as any 
other incurred by means of this bounty, to be paid to the 

uſe of his Majeſty, and the other to the perſon who ſues 


for the ſame. | | 
By the ſame acts, bonds taken, and debentures made 
out, on account of this bounty, are not chargeable with 
the ſtamp - duties. | | 


The buſineſs of ſmugeling cambrics and French lawns is 
become fo practicable, that inſtead of its being attended 


with dangers and uncertainties, there 'is not perhaps any 


branch of trade carried on with 'lefs hazard, or more ad- 
vantage. Several perſons make it their buſineſs to viſit 
Cambray, Valenciennes, and the towns adjacent, to buy 
goods at the beſt hand, ſhip them, and get them inſured 
by the maſter of the veſſel] belonging to this, or almoſt 
any other trade to England. "The premium is, on an 
average, about 1-7th of the commodities; an expence 


very eafily borne, as they are ſubject to no duties or diffi- 
culties on their arrival in England; and it is very evi- 


dent, that at this time the tradeſmen in London might be 


ſerved with cambric and French lawns on lower terms 
than before the farcical prohibition,” were not the profits 


to the importer of thoſe goods greater than any fair mer- 


chant ever reaped from the trade of France. Nor per- 
bazps is the trade of the Eaſt India company altogether 
free from evils of this ſort. | 5 


The muſlins brought by that company about eight or nine 
years ago were ſuch as are daily ſmuggled from Holland 


and France; when thoſe that the fair trader is obliged to 
buy at the company pert 
would encumber their ſhips witb. 4 
mentioned, nankeens were ſold for 68. ö d. per piece; they 
are now ſo high 2s 10 8. 6 d. and very bad. The ſmug- 
 plers from Amſterdam and Rott 
London at 10's. and a much better commodity. India 
dimitties is an article that always was marketable in Eng- 


s (ales are perhaps ſuch as no body elſe 
bout the time above 


land 3 


erdam deliver them in 


— CET 


rn. 


land 3 but they have not been imported of late by the 
company; which occaſioned them to be ſmuggled from 
Holland. See Hemp, Flax, Cotton, Yarn, Sail. cloth, 
Cambrics, and Muſlins. 

LINNEN Board, is a 1 7 noblemen, gentlemen, and 


merchants, eſtabliſhed in Dublin for promoting the lin- 
nen manufactures of Ireland; who have granted many 
conſiderable premiums for its improvement, which has 
rendered it of great advantage to that country, from 
whence many thouſands of yards are yearly imported 
into England. | 
Mr. Cary, in his Diſcourſe on trade, p. 191. has a par- 
ticular eſſay intitled, Some conſiderations relating to the 
carrying on the linen manufacture in the kingdom of Ire- 
land; to which the reader is referred, as it is too long to 

be inſerted in this work. See Treland. 

Linnen Draper, is a tradeſman of conſiderable ſtock, 
and a very uſeful member of ſociety ; for, by his retail- 
ing of linnen cloth of all ſorts, he employs a great num- 
ber of hands both in Scotland and Ireland ; he alſo vends 

the linnens of Germany, France, and Holland, which 
Great Britain receives partly in return for its woollen ma- 
nufactures exported to ſome of thoſe countries; but there 
are alſo wholeſale linnen drapers, ſometimes called Hams * 


all over the kingdom. 
LIN NEN Mill. See Mill. a 
LIN GOT. See In got. | 
LINGUET. A fort of ſattin, ſent from France to Smyrna. 
LINSEED, Lint, or Line, ſeed, is the feed of flax; being 
a ſort of grain, which enters the compoſition of ſeveral 
medicines; yielding, by expreſſion, an oil that has moſt 
of the qualities of nut oil, and is accordingly ſometimes 
uſed inſtead thereof in painting, and to burn. That 
drawn without the aſſiſtance of fire, is of much eſteem 


in medicine, and ſuppoſed good in the cure of catarrhs, 


coughs, aſthma's, and other diſeaſes of the breaſt. See 
Flax. | | | | 
LINUM Catharticum, or Mountain flax. A medicinal 
plant, much uſed by common people, being a rough harſh 
| Purge, and powerful detergent; as alſo an evacuater of 
viſcid and watery humours from the moſt remote lodg- 
ments, which makes ſome fond of it in rtheumatiſms; but 
it is only fit for robuſt conſtitutions. * 
Lid uu Vivum, or Incombuſtibile. A foſſile, ſtony ſubſtance, 
of a whitiſh colour, and woolly texture, ſeparable into 
threads, or filaments ; capable of being ſpun and wove 
into a ſort of cloth, which will endure the fire without 
conſuming. See Aſbeſtos. | 


LINTHEES. A kind of filk ſtuff manufactured in the 
province of Nankin in China, and ſent in great quanti- 


ties by the Dutch to Japan. Y 5 
LIPARI I/lands, are ſituated in the Mediterranean, 40 min. 
north of Sicily, between 13 and 16 deg. of E. lon. and 
in 36 deg. of N. lat. | | | 
LIQUID Amber. See Amber, and Balſam, 
LiqQuiD Confects. See Confeets. 


-Liquid Laudanum. See Laudanum, and Opium. 


Liquip Meaſures. See Meaſure. 
Liquid Storax, See Storax. 
L1quip Sulphur. See Sulphur. 


LIQUIDATION. The act of reducing and aſcertaining | 


either ſome dubious diſputable ſum, or the reſpective 


pretenſions which two perſons may have to the ſame. 


ſum. | 
LIQUOR, or Liguour. Any moiſt, juicy, or fluid mat- 
ter that is drinkable ; among brewers, the hot water be- 
fore it is run over the malt, is peculiarly ſo called; and 
with the diſtillers, all manufactured ſpirits, whether 


brandy, beer, geneva, or other cordial waters, are called 


liquors. 


LIQUORICE, Liquoritia, called alſo Glycyrrhiza, and 


Radix dulcis, A (ſweet taſted root, of conſiderable uſe in 
medicine, againſt coughs, and other diſorders of the breaſt 
and lungs. The ſhrub which bears it is cultivated in ſe- 


veral parts of England, particularly about Pontefract in 


Vorkſhire: in ſome provinces of France, Spain, Ger- 


many, and Muſcovyßs and eſpecially in Perſia, where it 


thrives better than any where elſe; there being ſome on 


Artois, and running north-eaſt into F. 
burg merchants, who ſupply the retail dealers with goods r ander 


L'ISLE. The capital of French Flanders, ſituated in 


LITHARGE. A metaline ſubſtance, formed of the 


1 7 
the banks of the Carafa, . 
roots are thicker than th Whoſe 
in re. 


„and even: 
| ger 3 ruddy e 


This root being . boiled a long time in a Tel 
ure, and the water f 
eee 
quorice juice, or ſometimes Spaniſh juice: ace or li. 
be choſen black without fide, ON "4 22 ſhoulg 
within, eaſy” to break, and of an agreeable taf 4 
whitiſh and yellowiſh liquorice juice are good ag ©; the 
being uſually no other than compoſitions of £, ag a 5 
a little gum tragacanth, and liquorice 1 Ir, ſtarch, 
The native liquorice juice is vety ſweet upon the 
even more than ſugar or honey; and is yet acco me, 
great quencher of thirſt ; on which account * 5 
ſcribes it in dropſies. It is very balſamic and bets aa 
inſomuch that there is ſcarce any medicinal com 0 88 
| for diſeaſes of the breaſt, in which it is not an die 
LIS. A river of the Netherlands, which riſes at Lifburghin 
| : , paſſes b 
Aire, St. Venant, Menin and Courtra 5 ran 
_ with the Scheld at Ghent. e 1 885 
LISATZ. A fort of cotton cloth, of various qualit 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, Perſia, and 3 
LISBON. The capital of the kingdom of Portugal, ſituatel 
on the north bank of the river Tagus, in 9 deg. 25 n 
of E: lon. and 38 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. See Pngal 
. deg. 
| n 50 deg. 42 min. of N. lat. See Fen, 
LISSA. An iſland in the Gulph of Venice, ſituate; i. 
7 W of E. lon. and 42 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. ſubjed to 
LIST, in manufactures, denotes the border of a ſtuff, ot 
that which bounds its breadth on each ſide: all cloths 
and ſtuffs of ſilk, wool, or cotton, having lifls, which 
contribute to the goodneſs of the ſtuff, and farther ſerie 
to ſhew their quality; ſo that it is has given occaſion to 
2171 regulations relative to their matter, colour, and 
work. | 


ſpume of ſilver, or other metals; uſed in the compoſuion 
of plaiſters, to give them a due conſiſtence. 
There are two kinds of litharge ; the one natural, the 
other artificial. The natural is a mineral, ſometimes 
found in lead mines, reddiſh, ſcaly, brittle, and ſomewhat 
reſembling white lead: but this kind is ſo rare that the 
| hops ſell only the artificial, which is of two kinds, that 
of gold, and that of ſilver, or rather it is the ſame, with 
this difference, that the one has undergone a greater ce. 
oree of fire than the other. | , 
Naturaliſts are not well agreed about the artificial kind: 
' ſome conſider. it as a metalic ſcum, raiſed on the ſur- 
face of lead, when melted, after having ſerved to purly | 
gold, ſilver, or copper. Others conſider it as a melt 
lic ſoot, or ſmoke, ariſing from thoſe metals mixed with 
the lead uſed in purifying them, which, ſticking to the 
top of the chimnies of furnaces, is formed in a kind of 
ſcales. Others conſider it as the lead itſelf, uſed in te, 
fining of thoſe metals, and eſpecially copper, which la 
opinion appears the moſt credible ; and the rather on ac 
count of the great quantities of theſe litharges brought 
from Poland, Sweden, and Denmark, where coppet 
mines are much more frequent, than thoſe of pold 7 
filver. The droſſy or recrementigious parts, hxing 2 
the ſides of the teſt, are the litharge; and, according, 
the degree of calcination, become of divers obs 
red colour: the deep being litharge of gold, and 
aler litharge of ſilver. | ; 
| . e _ deſiccatire, deterſive, and cooling, wy 
the conſiſtence of ſeveral plaiſters. Potters uſe er ; 
give a beautiful gloſs to their ware; though they balls, 
uſed by painters, dyers, ſkinners, and 1 1 width 
_ when mixed with wine, they give it 2 bright pi 
colour, but render it extremely Coon C0114 | 


n — 
TK N 


LOA 


A cement uſed by lapidaries, to faſten 
us Kones, in order to cut them: which is compoſed 

recious p brick duſt: for diamonds they uſe melted 
of reſin an it before it is quite cold: but for 


lead, putting them 1 marble duſt with ſtrong glue; 


they mi ö 
| 2 falten whit ſparks, add the white of an egg and 


[rr N THRIPTICS. Medicines proper to diſſolve 
in tt 4 kidneys. E 
wr ON. of wot” uſed in eee for grain, peaſe, 
ws and other legumes 3 ſalt, flour, cheſnuts, and 
— like ; 16 of which make a 3 3 
LIVERPOOL. A port- town of e ire, pine — 
bay of the Iriſh channel, in 3 deg. of W. lon. an 53 g· 
28 min. of N. lat. * S es 
LIVERY nen. Are ſuch members of A eee as 
are advanced above the yeomanry, and intitled to wear a 


own on extraordinary occaſions. See Company. 


11 RE. An imaginary money of accompt, uſed in France, 


inds; livre tournois, and livre pariſis. 1 
Toe * tournois, is 20 ſols tournois, or 95 d. ſterling, 
and each ſol is of 12 deniers tournois, or 18 d. ſterling. 
The livre pariſis is 20 ſols pariſis, each ſol pariſis being 
worth 15 deniers tournois; ſo 
tournois. KOEN | | 
5 of Venice is about 7 d. ſterling N of Bo- 
Joona is 1 5. ſterling; that of Leghorn is 8 7d. ſterling; 
that of Genoa i> 10 2 d. ſterling; and that of Savoy, Is. 
d. ſterling. . 5 
LIXIVIOUS, or Lixiviate, in chemiſtry, is underſtood of 

alis extracted from burnt vegetables by lotion. 

Lixivieus Salts, are the fixt ſalts of plants, and other things, 
extracted by calcining the plants, or 
aſhes, and afterwards making a lixivium of thoſe 
with water. . | | 223 
Mr. Bos le obſerves, that the difference between lixivious 
and urinous ſalts, conſiſts in this, that the former change 
the dill>lution of ſublimate in common Water, into a yel- 

low colour, which the latter do not. WY 


LITHOCOLLA- 


aſhes 


that 1 livre pariſis is worth 


or reducing them to 


Lixivium Lye, A liquor made by the infuſion of wood- 


aſhes, which is more or leſs pungent and penetrating, as 
it is more of leſs impregnated with ſalts and fiery par- 


ticles, 


* 
* >! LEY 
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LoAp- manage, is the hire, ſometimes ſo called, which the 

pilot of a ſhip receives of the maſter, for conducting the 

' ſhip up the river, or into port. See Pilot. 

Loan ſtone. See Magnet, 

LOAM, or Lome, the common ſuperficial earth, conſiſting 
of clay, with a ſmall admixture of ſand in it The 
word, it muſt be obſerved, is uſed with great uncertainty 
by ſome authors, for the black mother-earth, called mould; 
and by others for a reddiſh earth uſcd in building. 

LOAN. Theintereft, premium, or reward, given for the 
uſe of a certain ſum of money, for a certain time ; alſo 
the a& of lending money or any other thing to another 
perſon for a limited time, | | 
When the reduction of the intereſt of money was pro- 
poſed in the Britiſh parliament, an honourable gentleman 
was pleaſed to ſay, ©* That the natural intereſt of money 
„ ſhould always depend upon the proportion between the 

quantity of money already lent at intereſt, and the 
quantity wanted to be borrowed ; ſo that public loans 
of all Linde ſhould tend towards the enhancing the 
natural intereſt of money, and public payments ſhould 
as neceſſarily tend towards its reduction. Therefore, 
from the preſent low rate of intereſt upon the public 
ſecurities, notwithſtanding our being now very near as 
much in debt as we were at the end of the war, he 
would venture to ſay, the natural intereſt upon all forts 
of ſecurities would have been at, or below 3 per cent. 
if we had paid off the greateſt part of our old, with- 
out contracting any new debt: and if we h:d done ſo, 
he was convinced that the trade of the kingdom would 
have been in a much more flouriſhing ſtate than it is 
at preſent, and the nation much better able to ſupport 
its friends, or to avenge itſelf upon its enemies.“ See 

Intereſt, and National Debt. P | 

LOANDO. The capital of all thoghggtuguelſe ſettlements 

in Angola, in Africa, fituated in 14 deg.” of E. lon. and 
7 deg. of S8. lat. 3 . 

LOANGO. Capital of the province of Loango in Africa, 
ſituated in 11 deg, of E. lon. and 2 deg. 30 min. of 

S. lat. See Guinea, As en, | 

LOBSTER, and Lob/ter-fiſhery. See Lobſter-Fihery. 

LOCHTA. A port town of Sweden, ſituated on the 
Bothnic gulph, in 22 deg. of E. lon. and 65 deg. of N. lat. 


What is left after the evaporation of ſuch a liquor is called LOCK. An inſtrument to faſten doors with, of a curious 


a lixivious ſalt ; ſuch as all thoſe are, which are made 
by incineration. e "Ay Nen 
Lixiviums are of great uſe, 
alſo in bleaching, and ſugar works. Sce Pot- A/hes. 
LIZARD. A cape or promontory of Cornwal, 15 m. S. of 
Falmouth, and 10 miles S. of Helfton, from whence 
ſhips bound to the weſtward uſually take their departure. 
LIzaR D, is allo a cotton cloth manufactured at Cairo in 
Egypt; ſome of theſe cloths are alſo met with at Aleppo, 
where they are called lizals; both of them making a part 
of the European trade. 7 TT eee 
LLAMAsS. A kind of Peruvian ſheep, called by the Ame- 


_ Ticans of Peru llamas, by thoſe of Chili Chillehueques, and LOFTS. 


by the Spaniards carneros de la terra, 


not only in medicine, but 


contrivance. When applied to a river it means where 
flood gates, &c. ſtop the current or ſtream, or at leaſt 
reſerve a quantity in a canal, to ſwell or increaſe the 

natural depth and courſe of the river, and render it more 
ft for navigation. ; | | 


LOCKER. A ſmall hole, vr convenience to put things in, 


- 


made along the ſides of a ſhip. 
LOCKRAMS. A coarſe hempen cloth, chiefly manu- 
factured in Lower Bretany in France; the piece containing 
30 ells in length, and 2-3ds in breadth, of which the Eng- 
- liſh buy up large quantities. n | 
LODESMAN. See Loadſman. 


and malt. 


Theſe animals have the head ſmall in proportion to the LOG. A ſea-term, ſignifying a ſmall piece of timber, of 


body, which partakes of the form ef a horſe and ſheep; . 
their upper lip is like that of a hare, their neck long; and 
bent downwards, like that of a camel, and the hoof like 
that of a ſheep. F p ate op ro, 
They feed upon a fine kind 
carry a hundred weight; but never travel in the night 
time. Their wool bas a ſtrong and diſagreeable ſme}, 
tho' long, pretty fine, mixed with white: grey, and red, and 
employed for the ſame ſtuffs and manufadlures as the Vi- 
onia wool, 85 rhe eee ee 
DO, - a aer among 125 Chineſe for a ſort of gauze made 
anton, of three ſorts, which dimini | | 
length: the los of the thing 72 5 1 
and 23 inches in breadth. 
LOAN of hay. See Truſs, ne 128818ʃ5 
1 the miners in Derby ſhire, is nine diſhes of 


* 


Loap- Har. —. c SOA IG 
788 ele name for the pole or north Hal. 
OT: Lol e/man, is he that undertakes the 
0 a 4 E 
of the ſhip aſter the pilot h e 0 
naven. See Pilet. 
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of a ruſh called ycho, and Los line. 


kind, being I2 ells in length, 


as brought her into the - the ſhip is computed to run four 


a triangular figure, on board a ſhip; into one end of 
which a convenient quantity of lead is caſt, to make it 
ſwim uptight in the water: the other end being faſtened 
bee ß Yor et 0155 © 9h e 
A little cord, or line, faſtened to one end of the 
log, and wound round a reel, fixed for that purpoſe in 
the gallery of the ſhip. . 3 8 
This line from the diſtancs of about 10 fathom of the 
log, has certain knots or diviſions, which ought to be at 
leaſt 50 feet from each other: though it is the common 
practice at ſea, not to have them above 42 feet aſunder. 
S rr 
The uſe of the I and line is to keep ag hunt, and make 
an eſtimate of the ſhip's way, or diſta 


run; which is 

done by obſerving the length of the line unwound in half a 
minute's time, told by a half minute glaſs; for ſo many 
knots as run out in that time, ſo many miles the ſhip ſails 
: in an hour. ke 0, | i g 1 2 T. 
Thus if there are four knots veered out in half a minute, 
miles an hour. BE 
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wk 


Upper rooms, particularly vaults BOW . 


. 2 
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LOG 


heave the Loc, as ſailors call it, they throw it into the 


water, letting it run till it comes without the eddy of the 


ſhip's wake ; then one holding a half minute glaſs, turns 
it up juſt as the firſt knot turns off the reel, though 
ſome turn the glaſs as foon as the log touches the water. 
As ſoon as the glaſs is out, the reel is ſtopped ; when the 
knots run off are told, and their parts eſtimated. _ 

2 he log ought to be heaved every hour, or every two 
ours. | 5 
But this is a very precarious way of computing, and 
muſt always be corrected by experience and good ſenſe; 
there being a great deal of uncertainty, both in the heav- 
ing of it, in the courſe of the currents, and in the 
ſtrength of the wind, which ſeldom holds to the ſame 
tenor far two hours together ; this being the interval be- 
tween the times of uſing the log in ſhort voyages ; though 
in longer ones they heave it every hour. Yet this is a 
more exact way of computing than any other in uſe; 


much preferable certainly to that of the Spaniards and 


Portugueſe, who gueſs at the ſhip's way, by the running 
of the froth or water by the ſhip's ſide ; or to that of the 


Dutch, who uſe to heave. a chip over board, and to 


number the paces they Wall on the deck, while the ſhip 


2 between any 8 marks or bulk-heads on the 


Lod-board, is a table divided into four or five columns, 


whereon are marked the reckoning of every day, from 


. whence they are entered into the log-book, or traverſe 
book, ruled and columned juſt as the log - board is; whence 


it may be tranſcribed into the journals, and how much 
the ſhip gains in her courſe be eſtimated daily. 

In the firſt column of the log- board is entered the hour 
of the day, from 1 to 1: in the ſecond, the rhumb, or 


the direction of the veſſel, with regard to the points of the 
compaſs: acer number of knots run off the 

reel each timg&FMeaving the log: in the 4th, the wind 
that blows: and in the 5th, obſervations on the weather, 


variation of the compaſs, and other matters. | 


'Lo6-woed, commonly called dyers wed, becauſe uſed by 
them in dying black; is chiefly brought from Campeachy 


and Honduras, in America." See Indian wood. 


The logwood cutters were originally ſettled at the bay of 


Campeachy ; but, being diſturbed there by the Spaniards, 
they removed to the- bay of Honduras, where they ſup- 
port themſelves by. force of arms, beingupwards of 1200 
meſ{hants and ſervants. | 


The country of Honduras where the Engliſh cut their 


logwood, is all a flat, and the greateſt part of it a morals, 
with ſeveral large lagunes, which in the rainy times are 


almoſt all overflowed. In the dry time of the year, the 


logwood cutters ſearch for their work, that is, where 


there are a good number of logwood-trees, and then 
build a hut near them, where they live during the time 


of their cutting. When they have cut down the tree 
they log it, and chip it, which is cutting off the bark 
and ſap; they then lay it in heaps, cutting away the 
underwood, and making paths to each heap, that when 
the rains come in, which overflow the ground, it ſerves 


as ſo many creeks or channels, where they go with ſmall 
canoes, or dories, and load them, bringing them ſome- 

times to the Bareaderas, 30 miles, from whence the 
people who buy it fetch it. Some of theſe trees grow 


very tall and ſtreight, tho' moſt of them are low and 


crooked : they bear a ſmall leaf, ſomething like the 


white thorn, and the underwood is alſo prickly : they 


bloſſom, and bear ſeed, which, by falling off, ſows the 
ground, from whence the young trees ſpring up, and the 


overflowing of the ground brings the ſoil over them, 


which makes them take root and grow a great pace. 
The general price of the wood at the Bareaderas is 
about 41. 10 8. per ton. The wood-cutters are gene- 


rally a rude drunken crew, ſome of them have been 


pirates, and moſt of them ſailors. The logwood cutters - 


during the floods generally live at the Bareaderas, which 
are 42 miles up the river, where they have built their 


huts upon pretty high banks, which juſt keep them out 
of the water in the time of the floods, As ſoon as they 
| have notice of the arrival of any ſhip or h eſſel at the mouth 


of the river, they flock down on board, in order to purchaſe 


. fuch things as th 


_ alles, and the like. 


the coa 


are alſo made of ozenbrios : 


LION 


& Want, and are ſure to gras: 

9 6208 fert The commodities wht 
irong liquors of all ſorts, proviſions, f b fuit 

gun” poweer, final] ſhot, | > mall arms 


ans. 7 nes, hangers, axes, oz 3% 
all their 3 | brigs. is their » 02enbrigs, 


f. ; 
and ſtinging flies, as muſkitoes, 2 5 — : 
5 Dottle- 


ght 


The Engliſh have an undoubted ri | 
n ted 
f of Honduras and 3 ty Cut Jogwood on 


| have always endeavoured to ruin this — Fg Spaniards 


and the Spaniards are now-a 


LOIRE. The fineft river of France, 


_ tains of the Cevennes, 


of logwood imported into Great 
14,965 tons, being on an aver 


buſ = the two crowns : 
S DUuly as ever in int 4 


one occaſion of the late war betwe 


2 3 * ogeged cutters, errupting 
an act paſſed in the 1 3th and 14th ye: IR 

of Char, Il. logwood, or Mlockwood may te in reign 
5 any perſons, and freely uſed in dying. N 
n the years 1713, 1714, 1715, and 1716, the quantit 
Britain amounted 8 
could not be leſs than 60,000 l. Ns 3 


| year; th 
was then reduced from 40 l. to 16 1, Fo 8 


the Engliſh | p 
— 8 | ga my "a che bay it was worth 100 |, 


of France, riſing in the mou: 
tains of ; unning north and . 
thro' Lionnois and Orleannois, and paſling by erer 


Orleans; after which it runs due weſt b Tours. A 
and Nantz, in Beitany, and falls into the bay of Rey 


40 miles below Nants; the whole courſe of the rivcr 


being computed to be about 500 miles. 
OME. See Loam. 


LOMMOND. A lake of the county of Lenox, in Scots 


land, which runs almoſt the whole length of th 
and has ſeveral iſlands in it. aaa 


LONDON. The metropolis of Great Britain, where 


the firſt meridian is fixed in the preſent m ps, lies in 


51 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 300 miles S. of Edinburgh, 
200 miles N. W. of Paris, 180 W. of Amſterdam, 500 


8. W. of Copenhagen, 600 N. W. of Vienna, 1350 


N. W. of Conſtantinople, 800 N. E. of Madrid, 820 


N. W. of Rome, and 270 S. E. of Dublin. It in- 


cludes Weſtminſter and Southwark; much the greater 
part lying on the north ſide of the river Thames, being 
about 17 miles in circumference, and containing about a 
million of inhabitants” —  __ | . 
This city is the moſt opulent place of trade in the whole 


world: but ſome landed men ſay, that the immoderate 


growth of London undoes and ruins all the country. 
It may therefore be well worth the inquiry of thinking 
men, what truth there is in this common and received 
notion, that the growth of London is pernicious to Eng- 
land ; that the kingdom is like a rickety body, with a 
head too big for the other members. 5 
For ſome people, who have thought much upon this 
ſubject, are inclin'd to believe, that the growth of that 
city is advantageous to the nation, and they ſeem to 


ground their opinion upon the following reaſons: | 


That no empire was ever great, without having 2 great 


and populous cit. 


That the Romans drew all the conquered cities of Ita, 
into Rome. . * 60 

That the people of Attica were no better than a cre 
of rude herdſmen; and neither flouriſhed in war, nor in 
civil arts, till Theſeus perſuaded them to inhabit Athens. 
That the greatneſs of London will beſt preſerve the con, 


ſtitution, becauſe, where there is a great and powerfu 


0 4 | 4 . Of 
city, the prince will hardly enterpriſe upon the liberties 
ee, z in the ſame manner, a rich and powerful city 
ſeldom rebels upon vain and flight occaſions. 


On theſe grounds, and many others, ſome people are 5 
to think the growth of London not hurtful to the nation; 


Lon Dod Aſurancę Office. See Inſurance 4 


but, on the contrary, to believe that there is not 4. _ 
of land in the country, be it never ſo diſtant, ga 0M 
in ſome degree. bettered by the growth, trade, anc 710 
of that city. x. . 


o 


Loxpox- 


LON | 


Lonpox- Bridge Wathf-works. See Mater. works. 


Y. A city of Ireland in the province of 

1 — FA the ach of the river Mourn, in 
de ** min. of W. lon. and 54 deg. 52 min. of N. lat. 

1 GNG-Boat, is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt boat belonging to 
a ſhip, that can be hoiſted aboard of her: its uſe being 
to bring any goods; proviſions, or the like, to or from 


the ſhip; or on occaſion, to land men any where, and 


i igh the anchor. 1 
Nr White or blue India cottons brought 
from the Coromandel coaſt, of which the Engliſh and 
Dutch buy up wy ere for their India trade, 

:cularly for the Manilles. | | 
1K 0d de, gf is a petſon whoſe buſineſs con- 

ſiſted in making bow-ſtrings. e yr pon 
LonG-bow ring makers of London, is a company by pre- 
ſcription, and not by charter, therefore may juſtly be 
deemed an adulterine guild: however it has obtained a 
coat of arms; and, in point of precedence among the 
city corporations, has the 824 place; the fraternity con- 


ſilling of 2 wardens, and 19 aſſiſtants; but they have 


neither hall nor livery. 
Lox 4 * See Britiſh America. 
Loxc-Ell. See Meaſure. = 
LonG-meaſure. See Meaſure. 


LONGITUDE of the earth, is ſometimes uſed to degote 


ins extent from weft to caſt, according: to the direAipn.. 


of the equator; whereby it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
Jatitude of the earth, which denotes its extent from one 
pole to the other. | 3 
L:NG1TUDE of a place, in geography, is its diſtance from 
ſome firſt meridian, or an arch of the equator, inter- 
cepted between the meridian of the place, and the firſt 
meridian. See Meridian. N . 
LoNG1TUDE, in navigation, is the diſtance of a ſhip, or 
place, eaſt or welt, from another, counted in degrees 
of the equator : but if this diſtance be counted in leagues 
or miles, or in degrees of the meridian, and not in thoſe 
proper to the parallel of latitude, it is uſually called de- 
parture. See Departure. by 


To diſcover an exact method of finding the longitude at 


ſea, is a problem that has extremely perplexed the ma- 
thematicians of theſe two laſt ages, and for whoſe ſo- 


lotion great rewards have been publickly offered by the 


Engliſh, French, Dutch, and other, nations; this 
being the only thing wanting to render navigation per- 
fect. Various are the attempts that authors have made 
for this purpoſe, and various the methods they have pro- 
poſed, but Rill without ſucceſs; all their ſchemes being 
found either falfe, precarious, impraQicable, or in ſome 


way or other defective, ſo that the palm is ſtill unaſcer- 
tained, | 4 | 


What moſt aim at, is a method of determining the dif- 


terence of time between any two points on the earth, for 
every 15 deg, of the equator anſwering to an hour; 
that is, one degree to 4 minutes of time, and one mi- 


nute of a degree to 15 ſeconds of time; the difference 


of time being known, and turned into degrees, will give 
the longitude; and ſo on the contrary. 
This ſome have pretendg' to effect by clocks, watches, 
and other automata ; but always in vain, no time-keeper, 
excepting a pendulum, which cannot be applied at ſea, 
being ſufficiently ſure and exact for the purpoſe. . 
Others, with more probability, and to better purpoſe, 
ſcarch for a means to find the longitude in the heavens: 
ſor, if the exact times of any celeſtial appearance be 
known for two places, the difference of thoſe times gives 
that of the longitude of thoſe places. Now in the ephe- 
merides, the motions of the planets, and the times of 
all the celeſtial phenomena, as the beginning and ending 
of eclipſes, conjunctions of the moon with other planets, 
its entrance into the ecliptic, &c. are accurately calcu- 
| lated for ſome one place 
nute be known, wherein any of the ſame phenomena are 


_ obſerved in an unknown place, the difference between the 
hour and minute of 


the tables are calc 
their meridians, an 
known allo, 


ulated, conſequently the difference of 


"Ie 


the meridian, or Mid- heaven. 


3 therefore, if the hour and mi- 


that place, and that other to which 


d their longitude from each other are 


LON 


Now the difficulty here does not conſiſt in the exact find- 
ing of the time, which is wy had from the altitude or 
D 


azimuth of the ſun ; but the defect lies in the paucity of 
proper appearances, capable of being thus obſerved : for 
all low motions, as that of Saturn, are at once excluded, 
as ſhewing but little difference in a conſiderable ſpace of 
time; and it being here required, that the phenomenon 
be ſenſibly varied in two minutes time, an error. of two 
minutes of time producing another of 30 miles in the 
longitude. Now there are no phenomena in the hea- 
vers that have theſe requiſites, excepting the ſeveral ſtages 
of an eclipſe of the mon; her longitude, or place in the 
zodiac, her diſtance from the fixed ſtars, or appulſe to 
them, her ingrels into the ecliptic, or the points of her 
orbit, where that cuts the ecliptic; and the conjunQion, 


_ diſtance, and the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites. Of each 
of which in their order. 1. The method by the eclipſes 


of the moon 1s very eaſy, and ſufficiently accurate, were 


there but eclipſes every night. At the moment wherein 


we ſee the beginning, or middle of a lunar eclipſe by a 
teleſcope, we have nothing to do but take the altitude 
or azimuth of ſome fixed ftar, from which the hour and 
minute are eaſily found, or without the altitude, if the ſtar 
be in the meridian, This hour and minute, therefore, 


thus found, and compared with that expreſſed in the 
tables, gives the longitude. I | 


* 
* 


2. The moon's place in, the zodiac.s. a phenomenon 
more frequent than that of, her eclipſes; but then the 

© obſervation thereof is dificyltz..the. calculus intricate and 
perplexed, by reaſon of twaparallaxes z ſo that it is ſcarce ' 


practicable to any tolerable degree: of accuracy. Indeed, 
by waiting till the moon comes zuto the. meridian of the 


place, add then taking the altitude of ſome remarkable 
ſtar, the altitude being ſuppoſed to be firſt known ; from 
this altitude, and the latitude, We ſhall be able to find 


the time pretty aceurately, tho” it will be better to do it 
by ſome ſtar in th; metridian. Noy the time being found, 
it will be eaſy to Wd what pojngef:the ecliptic is then in 

z we ſhall have the 
Onding to the time of 


moon's place in th&godiac, 


our place: then, in the.ephgans we find what hour 


it is in the meridian of the ephemeris, when the moon is 
in that part of the zodiac: thus we ſhall have the hour and 


minute of the two places for the ſame time, the difference 


of which will give the difference of longitude. 


3. In regard there are many times when the moon 


cannot be obſerved in the meridian, there is another {till 
more frequent phenomenon, from which the longitude is 
ſought, that is, the moon's appulſe and receſs from the 
fixed ſtars: for from thence the moon's true place may 


| be. inveſtigated for the given time of . obſervation. But 
this method by reaſon of the papallaxes, and the ſolution 
of oblique ſpherical biete cl the various caſes, is ſo 
very difficult and perplexed, that 


mariners -will ſcarce be 
able to make uſe of it, nor does it ſeem neceflary here 
to give the praxis thereof. Thoſe however who are diſ- 


poſed to uſe it, will find very great help in it from a 


ſtarry zodiac, publiſhed under the direction of doctor 


' Halley, containing all the ſtars to which the moon's ap- 
pulſe can be obſerved. _ 


2 To find the long 


y reaſoh the former are leſs liable to parallaxes, and 
further afford a vety commodious obſervation, in every 
ſituation of that planet above the horizon, Their mo- 


tion is very ſwift, and muſt be calculated for every hour; 


and for that reaſon are not found in the common epheme- 
rides, but are had elſe where. 1% TE 8 

Now to find the longitude by means of theſe ſatellites, 
with a good teleſcope, obſerve a conjunction of two of 


them, or of one of them with Ver, _ other 
ad the 


the like appearance, and at the ſame time | 
hour and minute from the meridian altitude of ſome {jar 
then conſulting tables of the ſatellites, obſerve the ho 
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itude by the moon's ingreſs into the 
"ecliptic, obſerve the moment of that. ingreſs ; then in the 
ephemeris, ſee what hour it is in the meridian o& the ephe- 
meris, when that ingreſs happens. The difference be- 
tween theſe times gives the difference of longitude. 
5. The phenomena of Jupiter's ſatellites are generally 
proved to thoſe of the moon, for finding the longitude, 


LON 


and minute wherein ſuch appearance happens in the me- 
ridian of the place to which the tables are calculated. 
The difference of time as before will give the longitude. 
All methods which depend on the phenomena of the 
heavens having this one defect, that they cannot be ob- 
ſerved at all times; and being, beſides, difficult of appli- 
cation at ſea, by reaſon of the motion of the ſhip; there 
are ſome who leaving the moon and the ſatellites, have 
recourſe to clocks and other automata: which could they 
be made perfectly juſt and regular, ſo as to move with 
the ſun, without either gaining or loſing, and without 
being affected with the change of air and of climates, the 
longitude would be had with all the eaſe and accuracy 
imaginable ; nothing more being required but to ſet the 
machine by the ſun at the time of departure, and when 
the longitude of any place is defired, to find the hour 
and minute from the heavens, which is done at night by 
the ſtars, and in the day by the ſun ; for the difference 
between the time thus obſerved, and that of the machine, 
gives the longitude : but no ſuch machine has been yet 
diſcovered ; wherefore recourſe has been ſtill further had to 
© Other methods, 5 8 
Mr. Whiſton and Mr. Ditton have propoſed a method of 
determining the longitude, by the flaſh and report of 


great guns. Sounds, it is known, move pretty equally in all 


their ſtages, whatever the ſonorous body be that occaſions 
them, or whatever the medium that conveys them. If 
then a mortar or great gun be exploded at a place whoſe 
longitude is known, the difference between the time 
wherein the flaſh, which moves, as it were, inſtantane- 
ouſly, is ſeen, and the ſound, which! moves at the 
rate of four ſeconds in a mile, is heard, will give the 
| diſtance of thoſe places from each other; whence if 
their latitudes be known, the difference of longitude will 
be likwiſe known, | 
Again, if the hour and minute of the exploſion be known, 
for the place where it is made, by obſerving the hour and 
minute from the ſun or ſtars, at the place whoſe longitude 
is required, the difference between thoſe times will give 
the difference of longitude, 7 

Again, if the ſaid mortar be loaden with an iron ſhell full 


of combuſtible matter, and poſited perpendicularly, it : 


will carry-the ſame a mile high, which will be ſeen near 
100 miles; if therefore neither the ſound ſhould be heard, 


applied. 


nor the flaſh ſeen, the diſtance of any remote place from | 


the place of the mortar, may be determined from the al- 
titude of the ſhell above the horizon of the place un- 
known, and the diſtance and latitudes known, the lon- 
gitude is eafily found. | | 


According to this ſcheme, it was propoſed to have ſuch 


mortars fixed at proper diſtances, and at known ſtations, 
on all the frequented coaſts, iſlands, capes, &c. and to 
be exploded at certain hours, for the obſervation of ma- 
riners. * "Es | 


This method, tho” good in the theory, yet is found uſe- 


leſs in the practice, as being extremely troubleſome, and 
yet precarious. It ſuppoſes that ſounds may be heard forty, 


fifty, or ſixty miles, of which, it is true, we have inſtances, 
but they are very rare, and ordinarily the report of a can- 


non is not heard above half ſo far; and ſometimes much 


leſs. It ſuppoſes again, ſound to move always with equal 
velocity; whereas in fact its velocity is inèreaſed or di- 


miniſhed as it moves with or againſt the wind. It ſup- 


poſes again the ſtrength of powder uniſorm, and that 
the ſame quantity carries the ſame range; the contrary 


whereof is known to every gunner. We ſay nothing of 


thick cloudy nights, when no lights can be ſeen; nor of 
ſtormy nights, when no ſound can be heard, even at in- 


conſiderable diſtances. 2 . 
There is another method of finding the longitude pro- 


- 


poſed by the ſame Mr. Whiſton, that is, by the inclina- 


ping- needle. | 

By the ſtatute of the 12th of Queen Anne, ſeveral com- 
miſſioners were conſtituted for the diſcoyery of the lon- 
gitude at ſea, and for examining and judging of all pro- 
poſals relating to the ſame ; oY was enacted, that the 


tory or dipping-needle, which ſee under the article Dip- 


ſaid commiſhoners, or any fiye of them, ſhould have 


power to receive propoſals for/diſcovering the longitude ; 


LOOKING-glaſs. See Gloſs. 


and in caſe they ſhould be ſo far ſatisfied of the probability 


LONGO /fland. See Co. 


praQticable. 


That the firſt diſcoverer of any ſuch method 
tors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns, ſhould have 
10, ooo J. if it determines to one degree of a 


determines the ſame to one half of 


other moiety when a ſhip, by the appointmen 


any ſuch port in the Weſt Indies, 


That if any ſuch propoſal ſhould not be found of 
uſe as afore-mentioned ; yet if the ſame, 


LOO 


overy, as to think j 
periment thereof, — ſhould _—_ 
commiſſioners of the | 


names who were autho 
commiſſioners were re 


of any ſuch diſco proper to mak 

ake ex. 
fy the ſame to the 
navy, together with the perſo 
rs of ſuch propoſals : and the Lid 


quired to make out bi 
ſums of money not exceeding 2000 l. 8 up an 
om- 


miſſioners for the longitude ſhould thi 
making the experiments, Payable by 999 oe 
navy; which ſums he was to pay to ſuch 80 the 
ſhould be appointed by the commiſſioners for * — 8 
tude, out of any money that ſhould be in his wig 
That after experiment made of an | 


miſſioners ſhoul d declare how far * propoſal, the com- 


the ſame were found 


' his execu- 
a reward of 
or 60 geographical miles; 15,000 l. if it d 4. circle, 
ſame to two-thirds of that diſtance ; and r 
termin : the diſtance ; tl 

one moiety of ſuch reward ſhould be . = 
commiſſioners agreed that ſuch method extended to * 
ſecurity of ſhips, within 80 geographical miles of te 
ſhores, which are places of the greateſt danger; and oy 
t of the 
t Britain to 


as thoſe commiſſion- 
ers ſhould chuſe for the experiment, without e 


longitude beyond the limits before mentioned, 


commiſſioners, ſhould thereby ſail from Grea 


_ ſo great 
| in the jud 
of the commiſſioners, was found of Poe * 


the public, the authors ſhould have ſuch leſs reward 23 
the commiſſioners ſhould think + reaſonable, to be paid 
by the treaſurer of the navy. FO cs 

By the ſtatute of the 14th of Geo. II. it was further 
enacted, That the ſaid commiſſioners, or any five of 
them, ſhould have full power to apply ſuch part of the 
ſum of 20001. granted for making experiments on any 
propoſals for finding the longitude, as was not before laid 
out, in experiments as they ſhould think neceſlary, for 


the making a ſurvey of the coaſts of Great Britain and 


Ireland. 


Mr. John Harriſon, laid: propoſals before the commiſſon- 

ers, who thought proper to put them to an experimental 
proof, for which purpoſe they paid him 12501. The 
commiſſioners alſo appointed Mr. William Whiſton to 


ſurvey. and determine the longitude and latitude of the 


chief ports and headlands on the coaſt of Great Britain 


and Ireland, and the iſlands and plantations thereto be- 


longing ; for which purpoſe they paid him 500 l. fo that 
only 250 l. remained for further experiments: but by the 


laſt mentioned act a further ſum of 2000 J. was granted 


for that purpoſe; the act mentioning that by encouraging 


ſuch propoſals, and trying ſuch experiments, to diſcorer 
the Jongitude, ſuch diſcoveries may at length be produced 


as will effectually anſwer that end, and thereby contit- 


bute very much to the advantage of the trade and honour 
of Great Britain, The governor of Greenwich hoſpital, 


the judge of the high court of admiralty, the ſecretary 
of the admiralty, the ſecretaries of the treaſury, and the 
comptroller of the navy, for the time being, are alſo ap- 


pointed commiſſioners. 


LOOF, or as it is uſually pronounced, luff, a term uſed in 


conducting of a ſhip—thus : 


& 


LooF p, is to bid the ſteerſman keep nearer to the wind. 


LooF into an harbour, is to fail it 
To ſpring the Loox, is when a ſhip, 


fail into it cloſe by the wind. 
that was going large be · 
fore the wind, is brought cloſe by the wind. 


When a ſhip ſails on a wind, that is, on a quarter wind, 


veer no Mares 


| | vour | 
they ſay to the ſteerſman, #zep.your 772 - lac 


keep ber to, touch the wind, have a care of the 
all which words ſignify much the ſame thing; 


aloft, which lies 


juſt before the cheſs- trees: hence, the guns which lis 
here are called lf pieces. | 


LOOPEN 


and bid 


che man at the helm to keep the ſhip near the wind. 
Loor of a /hip,. denotes that part of her 


LOWA 
N. A corn meaſure uſed at Riga, 46 of which 


LOOPE 


make 3 "2 ig the ſea. language, are holes made in the 


Hol ; 
LO of the hatches of a ſhip, 


in 2 cloſe fight. 


and [Ps. »ndan, appears to be an ancient fra- 
LoRINER® W er LS only ieee by letters- patent 
ternity nn of Queen Anne, dated the za of December 
of (he. : the appellation of The maſter, wardens, aſ- 
) onalty of loriners, London. They 
overned by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 24 aſſiſtants, 
Ne livery of 69 members, whoſe fine is 10 l, having 
* but convenient hall at London: wall to diſpatch 
a : 
bers oy ircle of the Upper 
5 nd Par, Once part of the circle of t pp 
neee is be by the dutchy of Luxem- 
e the north; by Alſace, the duchy of Deux-points, 
3 palatinate of the Rhine on the eaſt; by the 
3 ty of Burgundy or F ranche-Compte on the ſouth ; 
2 Champaign on the weſt ; being almoſt round, 
we cowards of 100 miles over either way. 
vide into three parts; I. Lorrain proper; 2d, The 
dutchy of Bar, or Bar-le-Duc ; and 3d, French Lorrain, 
containing the biſhoprics of Mets, Toul, and Verdun; 
this lat diviſion being confirmed to F rance by the treaty 
of Munſter in 1648. Lewis XIV. made himſelf maſter 
of Lorrain three different times; but it was reſtored 
to its own Duke by the treaty of Utrecht in 1714. In 
the war between France and the Emperor Charles VI. 
which ended in a peace concluded in the year 1735, one 
of the articles was, that the Duke of Lorrain ſhould 
yield his country to France; at leaſt that Staniſlaus King 
of Poland, and father to the Queen of France, who had 
been obliged to relinquiſh his crown to Auguſtus Elector 
of Saxony, ſhould have the dominion of Lorrain during 
his life ; and that aſter his deceaſe, it ſhould be annexed 
to the crown of France: the Duke of Lorrain, in con- 
ſideration thereof, was conſtituted Grand Duke of Tuſ- 
cany after the death of the then reigning Duke, which 
happening in 1737, the Duke of Lorrain took poſſeſſion 
of Tuſcany, of which he is now ſovereign, as alſo huſ- 
band to the Queen of Hungary, and has ſince been elected 
Emperor of Germany. 1 


to fire muſkets through 


hoſe buſineſs. is to make bridle- bits, 


1712» 
ſltants, and COMM 


The principal rivers are the Maeſe, the Moſelle, and che | 


Sarre. The Eaſt part of the country is mountainous ; 
and on the N. W. are ſome uncultivated foreſts : but the 
reſt of the country has a fertile ſoil, producing plenty of 
corn, wine, and excellent paſture. The-hills have mines 

of ſilver, copper, lead, and iron; and their ſalt-pits yield 
a revenue of 200,000 l. a year. 


Nancy is the capital city, ſituated in 6 dep. of E. on. APY | 


48 deg. 44 min. of N. lat. 150 miles E. of Paris, 
65 N. W. of Straſburgh, and 70 S. of Triers. 
There are but few woollen manufactures either in Lor- 
rain or Bar, and none of ſilk: but that brave and reſolute 


prince Charles III. intended to eftabliſh a filk manufacture 


at Nancy : he had even ſet the project on footing before 
he quitted his ſtates in 1670; when the abſence of its 
protector made this eſtabliſhment fall to the ground, 
which ſince his time was never revived. | 


St. Nicholas and St. Mary, two towns in the mines, are 


the only places for the woollen manufactures; but the 


cloths made there are very coarſe, little eſteemed, and of 


ſmall vent. 


At Nancy there is a manufaQure of a kind of : ſt f 1 
little different from the ordinary ſort made at 7 | 


Normandy, 


Thread-lace is not only the moſt conſiderable manufacture 


of this country, but even the only one that merits any 
attention. Miricour, Vezelize, Neufchateau, with ſome 


villages adjacent to theſe towns, are the places where the 


_ greateſt quantities of lace are made, which employ five 


or {ix hundred women. Theſe laces are ſe; b 

being good for Spain, the vent is | Prat fo far 
| pretty conſiderable, 

ſeveral thouſand pieces are ſent there mo . 


arſe linen, canvas, buckram, ſlockings, woollen night- 


caps, hats aftet the manner of Caudebec, cords and ropes, 
5 N * | ; 


It is ſubdi- 


L I 


nails, and paper, are alſo manufactures eſtabliſhed in Lor- 
rain and Bar; but the foreign commerce of theſe goods 
is of ſo little conſequence, and they are even ſo inſufficient 
for home conſumption, that they appear not ſo much for 


- 


_ enriching the inhabitants of Lorrain, as to make their in- 


duſtry known, and how far they are capadle of all kinds 
of manufactures, if they would but apply themſelves to 
labour. £ 

Their moſt important commerce conſiſts in ſalt, iron, 
alum, and faltpetre;zin wood, cattle, wool, rape oil, wax, 
honey, Barrois wines, brandies of Pont-a- Mouſſon, furs, 
and glaſs; the filver mines having been ſhut up ſince the 
year 1670, | 

Salt pits are found in ſeveral places of Lorrain, where 
there are about twelve reckoned fit for the production of 
ſalt; yet there are only three of them worked, one at 
Rozieres, 12 miles S. E. of Nancy, another at Chateau- 
ſalins, and a third at Dieuſe; the reſt being upon the 
banks of the Sarre. The ſalt of theſe three ſalts-pits is 
more. than ſufficient for the conſumption of the country ; 
ſo that there are great quantities ſent to Alſace, the pa- 
latinate, the arch-biſhoprics of Triers and Mentz, Worms, 
and the other territories of Germany, ſituated on this 
ſide the Rhine. | 

The iron mines in the mountains of Voſga, and in ſeveral 
places of the flat country, are very numerous, and keep 
a great number of forges employed: the iron manu- 
factured there being ſold in the country, and in ſome 
of the neighbouring provinces. | 
The alum mines are found only in the Voyvre near Lon- 


gwy, 10 miles S. W. of Luxemburg; but they are of 


little or no uſe to the inhabitants of Lorrain, who are 
neither acquainted with the art of extracting or preparing 
the alum. 


The falt-petre is gathered along old houſes, and other 


antique edifices. 


The timber is felled in the mountains of Voſga, and in 
ſome other parts of the flat country. It is ſawed where. 


Verdun, by the Maeſe. 


Tbe glaſs-houſes are eſtabliſhed in 


it is felled, and ſold in planks conveyed to Nancy and 
There is alſo ſome timber. felled 
there fit for ſhip-building. e 
the foreſts of Arnay, 
and St. Michael; as alſo in the village of Tavoy, nine 
miles from Nancy; it being in theſe glaſs-houſes that the 
thick flat glaſſes for coaches and poſt chaiſes were firſt 


made. | | 5 
The brandies are made at Pont-a-Mouſſon, on the Mo- 


* 


ſelle, 15 miles N. of Nancy; though not by burning the 
wines, as in Anjou, Britany, and elſewhere; but in 
making uſe of the grape when the liquor is preſſed out, 
which almoſt every where elſe is thought uſeleſs, and 


only good for burning, when dry. This traffic, which is 
very conſiderable, has paſſed into the dutchy of Bar, and 


all the places of the three biſhoprics, where there are 
vineyards; and gteat quantities of wood are conſumed to 
make theſe brandies, which are fold in Germany, parti - 


cularly in the neighbourhood of Menta and Worms. 


The furs, particularly the ſkins of bears, which are taken 


in great numbers in the mountains and foreſt of Voſga, 
are ſold. at, Straſburg, Baſil, Metz, and N 
- whence they are ſent into the adjacent countries. 


ancy, from 


*Tis alſo to the dealers of theſe four towns that a part 


of the cattle are ſold, which are fattened in the moun- 
tains and paſtures of Lorrain: but the greateſt ſale for 


.them is in the fairs of Voſga, to the Germans and Swit- 


zers, who come there to purchaſe oxen, cows, and young 


Corn grows there, and is reaped in abundance, but its 


ſale is inconſiderable ; unleſs the French foragers, in War 


time, buy up the grain to ſtock their magazines. 


The inbabitants of Lorra Beg | | 
founders in Europe, eſpecially for cannong; mortars, and 
bells; upon which account they are uſually employed in 


Lorrain are eſteemed ſome of the beſt. 


the founderies of France and other ſtates: but the inha- 


bitants of the villages of Leveſcour, Qutremecour, and 
Breranne, are moſt in reputation. 


LOTTERY. . A kind of game at hazard, wherein ſeveral 


lots of Merchandiſe, or ſums of Money, are depoſited 
as prizes, for the benefit of the fortunate, :e 
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LUBANSKER Sea. A fake in the ſouth of Livonia, 


LUC 
The deſign of lotteries, and the manner of drawing them, 
are too well known to need a deſcription : they are very. 
frequent in England and Holland, where they cannot be 
ſet on foot without the permiſſion of the government; but 
there are alſo frequently ſeveral lotteries in France in fa- 
vour of their hoſpitals. | | 
M. le Clerc has-compoſed a treatiſe of lotteries, wherein 
is ſhewn what is laudable, and what blameable in them. 
Gregorio Leti has alſo a book on the ſubject of lotteries. 
F. Meneſtrier has a treatiſe on the fame, publiſhed in 
1700, where he ſhews their origin, and uſe among the 
Romans: he diſtinguiſhes ſeveral kinds of lotteries, and 
takes occaſion to ſpeak of chances, and reſolves ſeveral 
caſes of conſcience relating thereto. | 
All lotteries are of a pernicious nature; and the ſtatute of 
the 10th and 11th of William III. declares them to be 
public nuſances ; as alſo that all patents for lotteries are 
void and againſt law : but the ſtatute only meant private 
lotteries; though little can be ſaid in favour of thoſe erected 
by authority; however, the neceſſity of the times has 
made them very frequent of late. | | 
The firſt lottery eſtabliſhed by parliament was in the 4th 
year of King Geo. II. when an act was paſſed, whereby 
a yearly ſum of 24,0001. was granted out of the addi- 
tional duties on ſtamped vellum, parchment, and paper, 
As a fund for annuities at 3 per cent, to contributors in a 
lottery, until redemption by parliament, to be paid half 
yearly at Chriſtmas and Midſummer to the caſhier of the 


bank. And the ſaid annuities were thereby erected into 
one capital or joint ſtock, called “ the joint ſtock or 


de ſottery annuities for the year 1931.” After which, 
there were ſeveral other lotteries for advancing money to 
the government, and alfo for the building of Weſtminſter 


bridge; as likewiſe one for the purchaſe of Sir Hans 


Sloanc's Muſzum. See Annury. STIL Ih 
LOUIS D'OR. A French coin, current for 24 livres, 
or 19 8. 6 d. ſterling. | | Ho 

LOUISIANA, or New. France. See French America, 
LOUNG. A drug far painting yellow, uſed in China, 
Cambodia, and in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies; the 


Chineſe, who export it from the Kingdoms of Cambodia 


and Siam, gaining by it almoſt cent. per cent. 


LOUREBRANDER. A port-town of the Hither India 


in Aſia, ſituated at the mouth of the river Indus, in 67 


deg. of E. lon. and 25 deg. of N. lat. 
LOUVAIN. A city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, in the 
province of Brabant, ſituated in 4 deg. 35 min. of E. lon. 
and 51 deg. of N. lat. See Auſtrian Netherlands. 
LOW-Geuntries. See Netherlands. eee 


near the confines of Poland. 


LUBEC. A city and part-town of Germany, in the circle 


of Lower Saxony, and dutchy of Holſtein, ſituated in 


10 deg. 35 min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. of N. lat. 
See Germany, and Hanſe towns. Dy e 


LUBLIN. A trading town of Poland, in the rovince 


of Little Poland, ſituated in 16 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. 

and 51:deg. 24 min. of VCC 
LUBS, or 55 Lubs, is a coin and money of accompt, 
at Hamburgh and in ſeveral other places of Germany, 
being t ĩ Ä.. N 
The lub- ſchilling of Denmark is alſo of the fame value. 


LUCAR, Sr. A port-town of Spain, in the province of 


Andaluſia, ſituated at the mouth of- the river Guadalqui- 
vir, in 6 deg. 38 min. of W. lon. and 36 deg. 42 min. 
r 3% rad LE ps 

ILNYCAYVA.. See Bahama Ilands., 7 ne 

LUCCA. A city of Italy, capital of the republic of Luc- 

ca, ſituated in 11 deg, 20 min. of E. ton. and 43 deg. 
$5,909; of N. lat. | | e 
LUCIA and, 


- 
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lon; and 13 deg. 30 mid. of N. lat. 
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One of the Caribbee illands, ſituated in 


LIS 
LuctA, St. One of the Ca e a a 
ſituated in 25 deg. of W. . py 16 405 in Aries 


1 Nene See Cape Verd iſlands. 30 Min, of 

UCONIA, or Manilla, the chief ci 

iſlands, {ſituated between I17 and Ts Ph 
and between 12 and 19 deg. of N. lat. 5. 1 * ln, 
Iſlands. RY ee hn 

LUMBER, in the common acceptation 1 
plies houſhold goods of ſmall * = — . 
out: but, in a commercial ſenſe, it ſignifies 0 * 
timber, cut down, or ſawed by mills, in New Is G 
Rhode Iſland, and other colonies in America _ 
carried to the ſugar colonies, and there exchan my 
the product of thoſe iſlands : this ſort of lumber 8 
ing in deals, timber-balks, barrel- boards, ne wy 
pipe-boards, or pipe-holt, white boards for hw. a 
boom, and cant ſpars, bow ſtaves, cap-ravens cha 
ebony-wood, heading for pipes, hogſheads, md Ke 
hoops for coopers, oars, pipe, hogſhead, barrel, Ar- 
ſtaves, trunnels, ſpeckled wood, ſweet wood ” 
oak, plank, wainſcot, and lignum vitæ, which, þ 
ſtatute of the 8th of Geo. I, and the 1ſt of G 
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| Ppeari 
thing, particularly the manufactures of fle with he 


LusTRE, is alſo uſed for a certain compoſition 
of giving that gloſs. EE 4 no. 
- Phe luftre of filks, in which their chief beauty con 
is given by waſhing them in ſoap, then in clear * 
and dipping them in alum- water cold. 
The luſtre of black taffety is given by double brewed ber 
boiled with orange or lemon juice; and that of colourti 
taffeties with water of gourds diſtilled in an alembic. 
Curriers give a luſtre or glofs to their leather foyer! 
ways, according to the colour to be illuſtrated. For 
blacks, the firſt luſtre is with juice of barberries ; de 
- ſecond with gutn arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flanders glue 
boiled together: for coloured leathers they uſe the hir 
of an egg beaten in water: moroccos have their luke 
from juice of barberries, and lemon or orange. 
For hats, the luſtre is frequently given with common ye 
ter, ſometimes a little black dye is added. The (ane 
luſtre ſerves ſkinners, except that in white furs they nete 
uſe any black dye. For very black furs they ſometines 
prepare a luſtre of galls, copperas, Roman alum, or 
marrow, and other ingredients. Luſtre is given to clots 
and mohairs by preſſing them under che calender. 
LU STRING, or Laage A particular ſort of gloly 
wearing ſilk, invented by the French or Genoele. 


LYME. A borough and port- town of Dorſetſbire, ſttutel 


in 5 deg. of W. lon. and 50 deg. 44 min. of N. la. 
LVNN Regis, A port-town of Norfolk, ſituated at the 
mouth of the German ſea, in 33 min. of E. Ion. and 52 
deg. 46 min. of N. lat. 
LYONS. A town of conſiderable trade, and capital of be 
. Lyonhois in France, ſituated" at the confluence of de 
rivers Rhone and Soane, in 4 deg. 55 min. of E. ot 
and 45 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. See France. 
LVS. A ſilver coin truck in Savoy, being about 2 5. 5d 
« Nerlings 47 +345 301923 (124 518 29905 94h: 
LYSPONDT.. A kind of weight, which weighs mote 
| leſs according totheplaces where it is ufed. | 
At Hamburgh the iyspondt is of 15 pounds, or 14 
11 oz, Engliſh avoirdupo is. 
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OSTEN. A kind of filk ſtuff, brought 
grotto by the Dutch Eaſt India Company. 
When the company vends its merchandiſes, the 
lots or ſhares of the maaypooſten are uſually 50 
pieces; each piece being about the value of 15 s. ſter- 
ling: 3 | be 
0. A Chineſe Iſland in Aſia, in the principality o 

* ſituated at the mouth of the Ta, in 110 deg, 

df E. lon. and 23 deg. of N. lat. See China. 
MACARONI, or Macarom. A delicious cake paſte, or 

ſxcetmeat, made with the flour of rice, being ſome what 

thicker than the little finger. There is a great trade 

made of this paſte in all parts of Italy: but, in general, 
q all the paſtes made 3 „ mo are called farinelli. 

_ \ SSAR Iſland. See Celebes. 

1 HK A Le bark, or rind ; being ihe ſecond of 
the three which cover the nutmeg, See Nutmeg. Ne. 
The mace has the ſame properties withthe nutmeg; and the 
Dutch, who drive on a confiderable trade with it, eſteem 
it much more than the other. | ö 
Itis of an aſtringent and drying nature; being uſed as a 
corredtor in cardiac and cathartic compoſitions : but an 
oil is alſo extracted from mace of various uſes in medi- 
cine. | | 
When the dutch Eaſt India company ſells ſpice, each lot 
or ſhare of mace uſually weighs 600 lb. But it is fold 
at Amſterdam by the pound, and is paid in bank-money 3 
its price being about 1 8. ꝙ d. ſterling. Wy 

MACER. A tree which grows in the Eaſt Indies, and 

| Barbary; whoſe bark is ſucceſsfully uſed for the cure of 
the dyſentery. This bark, which is taken from the 
trunk of the tree, is thick, reddiſh, and of a bitter taſte ; 
but druggiſts ſometimes ſubſtitute mace for it ; though the 
fraud is eaſily diſcovered. WW 

MACHIAN. A ſmall iſland of the Moluccas ; ſituated 


MACHO, or Quintal. macho, is a term in Spain, for a weight 
of 150 lb. that is, of 50 lb. more than the common 
quintal, which is only 100 Ib, e | 

. nn and Mackarel- Fiſhery, See Mackarcl 

| Dey. . g 

MACOUTE, A kind of money of accompt, or manner 

| of accompting, uſed by the negroes in ſome parts of the 

coaſt of Africa, particularly at Loango upon the coaſt of 


the 100, which is alſo among them another money of 
accompt, | | | 
To form an eſtimation of their purchaſes, and ſales, or ra- 
ther of their exchanges, they fix on one fide the number 
of macoutes they are willing to have for a negroe ; and 


take each kind of merchandiſe they deſire for a negroe. 
Suppoſe then, that they have fixed the value of their ſlave 
at 3500, which amount to 305 macoutes; to make this 
number of macoutes in merchandiſes, each kind of 
goods is valued alſo in macoutes; as two Flemmiſh 
knives are reckoned one Den ; one copper baſon of 
7 Ib. and 12 inches diameter 3; one fuſee 30, one piece 
of blue ſalam pouris 120, and ſo oon 


Wk Pong: by the piece, and in other places by the bar. 
pelago, near the coaſt of Achaia, 20 miles E. of Athens. 
M ADAGASCAR, or the iſle of St. Lawrence, is an re of 
| Africa, ſituated between 43 and 51 deg. of E. lon. and 
etween 12 and 26 deg. of S. lat. 300 miles S. E, gf th 
. of Africa; being about rooo miles long from 
to 8. and generally about 2 or 300 miles broad. 
t abounJs in corn, cattle, fiſh, and fowl; with all man- 
ner of animals, and vegetables, that are to be found on 
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under the equator, in 125 deg, of E. lon. See Moluccas. 


Angola; being equivalent to ten, and 10 macoutes make 


on the other, at how many macoutes they are willing to 


At Malimbo, and Cabindo, about 30 leagues farther, 
„or Macroniſſa. An iſland of the Turkiſh Archi- 


| draha, blacker than ebony, and receivinga bettanpoli 


M AD 


the continent of Africa. It has a great variety of hills, 
vallies, woods, and champains ; being well watered with 
ſprings and rivers ; nor does there want good harbours : 
and yet no European nation has thought it worth white to 
plant or continue colonies there, it producing no merchan- 

diſe that will bear the expence of fo long a voyage, ex- 

cept negroes, . which are purchaſed here as well as on the 
continent by trading ſhips. Beſides negroes, there.are 
white men, anda tawny generation upon the coaſt, who 
are deſcended from the Arabs, as is evident from their lan- 

guage and religious rites, having a mixture of mahometa- 
ni'm, judaiſm, and paganiſm. 

The country is divided "among a great many petty ſove- 
reigns, to whom the ſeamen who touch there give the title 
of Kings and princes, who making war upon each other, 
fell their priſoners for flaves to the Europeans ; taking 
cloathing, utenſils, and other things in return. 

The country being thus divided, would make it an ealy 
conqueſt, if the ſoil produced any thing toincite the avarice 
or ambition of the Kuropean powers to attempt. 

It was once expected, that the pirates would have made a 
ſettlement in this ifland, and have uſurped its "dominion, 
having © or 7 fail of ſhips, with which they uſed to in- 
felt the Indian ſeas, and carry their prizes into a place of 

ſecurity on the N. E. part of Madagaſcar ; where they poſ- 
ſelled themſelves of a harbour of difficult acceſs, and de fend- 


ed from ſtorms by the little iſland of St. Mary's, which lies 


before it in 17 deg, of S. lat. but what is now become of 
them is uncertain, 


Ihe Portugueſe diſcovered this iſland towards the end of 


the 15th century, and examined all its coalts in 1508. 
Other European nations, who atterwards doubled the 


Cape of Good Hope in their road to the Eaſt Indies, often 


landed init; being either driven there by ſtreſs of wea- 
ther, or having an occaſion to take in water and refreſh- 
ments; but none among the Europeans, except the 
French, attempted to make a ſolid and permanent eſta- 
bliſhment in the iſland ; that of the Engliſh being only of 

a ſmall continuance. . 1 
The firſt projecting of this French colony was in 1640, 
and 1642, Kicault, a captain of a French man of war, 


who had obtained its conceſſion for 10 Me ſent there a 


a ſhip freighted at the expence of the Eaſt company, by 
which he procured letters patent for himſelf and his aflo- 
ciates. | 
France has ever ſince claimed the poſſeſſion of this iſland, 
and ſeemed to have a deſire of promoting its commerce, by 
making it part of the conceſſion made by Lewis XV. to 
the grand India company in 1719, under the government 
and protection of Philip Duke of Orleans regent of the 
The European merchandiſe proper for the trade of this 
iſland are painted linens, ſilver, copper, and tin brace- 
lets, ſmall hard and haberdaſhery wares, glaſs beads of all 
colours, particularly blue; brandy, Spaniſh and French 
wines, coral, long and oval-cornelian ſtones, braſs wire, 
chains of the ſame metal, nails, ſeveral inſtruments for 
ſmiths, carpenters, and moſt kind of lock: wor. 
The merchandiſes which may be had in exchange, conſiſt 
in divers gums either for medicine, painting, or perfumes, 
as cancanum, or white gum of ants, dr 


- 


a golden yellow, by adding the dec FCitron ; and 


orange; for 


_ "the tambonbitſi, which yields a ver f 


-<tlaletd work, black, and grey ebony the-mandrize, of a 


violet marbled; the mohogany of a red-browa; the an- 


aloes 
5 w 


au 


in.:blood of 

ſeveral ſorts, pum gutta, tachamacha, andileveralothers ; 
different kinds of wood for dying, a work ; for 

dying, as the vahatz, which makes à f our, and 


h * 
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aloes wood ; the tarantantilla, a kind of box ; the lenca- 
fatrahe green veined ; the mera, and the endra-chen- 
drach, both yellow, and ſome others. From Madagaſcar 
may be alfo -brought wax, green hides, ſugar, tobacco, 
pepper, cotton, indigo, ambergreaſe, frankincenſe, ben- 
zoin, oil of palma chri/ti, green balſam for wounds, falt- 
petre, ſulphur, white cinnamon, civet, rock cryſtal, 
blood- ſtone, touch - ſtone, terra ſigillata, ſeveral boles for 
painting, and medicine, with reed, flax, and even ſilk 
mats. But the culture of all theſe things are much 
neglected by the natives of this iſland. 

Some alſo reckon among the natural productions of this 
iſland, gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones ; but as to the two 
former, it is-very uncertain whether there are any mines 
of them in the iſland ; what is found in the hands of the 


natives being brought to them by the Rohandrians, that is, 


the grandees of the country, when they paſſed over there 
from Arabia, and the reſt coming to them from the wreck 
of ſome ſhips on their coaſts ; as to the precious ſtones, 
though it is true they are found there, they are ſo imper- 
fe, and of ſuch an il] quality, as not to be worth the time 
loſt in ſeeking after them. | 25 

Though the inhabitants of Madagaſcar ſeem little diſpoſed 
to keep up a regular commerce with the Europeans, upon 


account of their ill uſage to them; however it ſeems, as 


the French have often experienced, that they are more fit 
for trade than ſeveral other nations of Afric ; having 


among them, for the facility of trade, the greater part of 
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the things which the beſt poliſhed nations, and moſt de- 
voted to trade, have invented for promoting it in a commo- 
dious and profitable manner. 8 

They underſtand arithmetic ; have the uſe of pens,- ink, 
and paper; as alſo of weights, and meaſures, with ſuch of 
the arts and trades as are moſt neceſſary for liſe. 

Their manner of accompting is not different from that of 
Europe ; having received it from the Arabians, as well as 
the Europeans; ſo that they perform their calculations 
from units to a million, and have proper terms for expreſ- 


ſing each different combination of numbers which compoſe 


all ſorts of ſums. | | 
Their writing is likewiſe in the manner of the Arabs; 
their paper, which is the middlemoſt bark of a tree, they 
call avo; their ink is a decoction of wood, called aran- 
dranto ; and their pens are bits of reeds, called voulou. 
Though the inhabitants of Madagaſcar have weights, 
they uſe none but for gold, and ſilver; ſeldom exceeding 
the dram, as they have neither the ounce, nor the pound, 
and having no terms for expreſſing them : the dram is called 
ſomai, the half dram vari; the ſcruple, or penny-weight 


ſacar ; the half ſcruple nanqui; the fix grains, nanque z 


though they have no denomination for the grain. 
All other merchandiſe, or commodities, are exchanged by 
eſtimation, and not by weight. | 


Their meaſures of contents are a kind of buſhels, called 


troubahouache, or Moncha, which contains fix pounds of 
clean rice; the voule, which contains but half a pound; 
and the zatou, containing 100 voules, or 25 lb. avoirdu- 


They have but one long meaſure, which they call refe, 
and which is much the ſame with the European fathom: 


they alſo know what the ſpan is, and they uſe the opening 


of the hand for meaſuring it. ö 

Arts, and trades, they have brought to a perfection which 
may he admired in ſuch uncivilized people; their ſmiths 
melt down the iron mine, and forge hatchets, hammers, 


anvils, knives, razors, ſeveral ſorts of arms, and all ſorts 


of houſhold utenſils out of it. | 
Their goldſmiths, having reduced the gold into ingots, 
make ear pendants, and other trinkets which ſerve for 


ornaments.  - 


d f 


Their potters bake, and varniſh their ware as well 2s in 


Europe But in a different manner, with different drugs. 
Their tet turn all ſorts of wood, and make canoes 
for ſailing eicher upon the ſea, or vpon rie 3 
Their carpenters,” and joiners, worked by line and level, 
even before Europeans came among them; and ſince 
their knowledge of other inſtruments, their works are not 


inferior to thoſe of Europe. 


The MADERA, or Madeira Iſlands, lie in 16 de 


1410, or, as others pretend, not till 1420. 


| that they were obliged to ſet them on fire before they could 


MADERA, or Madeira, called alſo Mattera by the Por- 


go under the name of the Maderas; but they are neither 


MA 
Their cord- 


makers make cords of all {i 


of the bark of trees, n 


| almoſt as good as thoſ ak, 
As for the art of weaving, none but women are ex d 
oye 


in this branch of trad 
| e, the men thinking 
them; ſo that it is the women wh Ay beneath 


o pre 
all their ſorts of ſtuff made for the mol 1 
» and 


cotton, and ſometimes of the bark 
22 of ſeveral ſorts of plants; * in 1 * 
elign, and colour, are little inferior to ſome of p bien. 
3 1 e and dyers. he works 
is by all theſe kinds of work 
productions of their country, that "pai — : Nee 
trade; not after the manner of Europeans b try 
and ſale, but by exchange; having no other N 
gold and ſilver money which Europeans give th e 
to convert them into ornaments; though it ma 55 5 
ſince their knowledge of Europeans, they make. " * 
wares ſerve for current money, with which the ren 
105 pay ani 8 ſorts of commodities. EIN 
tis remarkable, that they have neither fa; | 
for all this trade; and Rk the perſon 38 2 
for any thing, goes for it where it is to be had in N 
dance, or ſtays at home till ſome one or other co 510 
take away whatever ſuperfluous work cr Fae . 
has, and brings him in exchange thoſe ke may * " 
lon. and between 32 and 33 dep. of N. lt. * 
the Atlantic ocean, 300 miles N. of the Ge 
iſlands, and 300 W, of Sallee in the empire of Tawny 
in Africa; they were diſcovered by the Portogueſe in 


The Portugueſe who firſt inhabited theſe. iſlands ſound 
them covered in all parts with ſuch an impenetrable fore 
» 


eſtabliſh themſelves, and cultivate them, | 
This expedient, which ſucceeded afterwards very well, at 
firſt endangered the lives of all thoſe who then is | 
poſed this infant colony, who had like to have pe- 
ri ſhed with thirſt in their barks, where they retired, and 
remained while the iſland continued on fire; but, at 
laſt having made their eſtabliſhment, theſe iſlands be- 
came very fertile and populous, 


tugueſe from its being covered with wood, is the largel 
of theſe iſlands ; being 120 miles in circumference, 
The chief towns are Funchal, Santa Cruz, and Maniq, 
Funchal, the capital, is ſituated on a bay at the 8. E. 
part of the iſland. The town of Santa Cruz is ſituated 
on the N. E. part of the iſland ; and Manchico lies on 
the S. W. Mets 1a | 
T he next in magnitude of the Madeira iſlands is that cf 
Porto Sanite, ſituated 6 or 8 leagues N. E. of Madera 
proper. It is about 18 miles in circumference, aboun- 
ding in the ſame kind of wine and fruits as the former. 
Several other ſmall rocks or iſlands lie about theſe, which 


inhabited, nor cultivated. . „ 
Wine, ſugar, corn, gums, honey, wax, leather; al 
ſorts of freſh, dry, or confected fruits, particularly citrons, 
lemons, pomegranates; laſtly yew and cedar trees, are the 
principal commodities of theſe iſlands. The goodsimported 
there are ſeveral forts of the Engliſh woollen manulace 
ture, and other European commodities. : 
Madeira wines are generally eſteemed by the Engliſh and 
Dutch, who buy up moſt of them; and great quantities 
are tranſported to Portugal, from whence European na- 
tions export them, if unwilling to trade diredly to Made- 
ra. | „ , , 9 | 
The Vine plant which produces theſe wines was brought 
from Candia ; each bunch of grapes being not leſs tha 
two feet in length, and as much in thickneſs ; but cxpe- 
rience has proyed that the wines of the firſt year are As 
perfeRly good, and that they bave not their real | 
till the third leaf. 5 74 wy 5 n beſt in 
This wine has the particular good quality, to keep be. 
hotteſt weather, and the hotteſt, climates, where of N 
wines turn ſour ; but it is beſt in Europe, . Fu- 
been taken to the del Iadies, and broyght into tht 


a 


” e 7 . * 
* 8 
4 a + . 


's there i und | . 
2 ny a conſiderable time preferred to all oth 
and Was 


illes, and ſome 
t, the ſugar of the Antilles, and 
a; 22 br A _ a, is eſteemed to be of equal, if not 
other p 


We 
ſuperior goodneſs. 
The corn ft theſe iſlands in plentiful years; though 
being ef f ſcarcity they are ſupplied from the P- 1 
aye nd cedar planks, ſawed by ſeveral mills built 
A. TA 8 with which this iſland abounds, are ſent to 
upon, 5 hers they are much eſteemed, and but few of 

| rangers. | 
_ le arr bought up chiefly by the Engliſh 
55 h for the moſt part at Madeira, but ſometimes 
and Dutc where they are imported by Portugueſe ſhips. 
Mart , dragon's blood is the principal, and the trees 
4 4 55 of it ſhed it in this * more abundantly 

1 rt of the world. | 
oo n fpply the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, 
1 feln water in their voyages to America. : | 
Way hat enhances the reputation of the Madeira trade, is 
pt fe om and honeſty which the inhabitants ſhew 
15 Lek the ſame being ſeldom met with in the other 
P, net ſettlements, where the inhabitants generally af- 
* of 206-6 Afb which is pretty ufual with this 
1 Iugdt. 4 7 1 TN . 

M T0 70 bitter, ackringegt root of a plant, called 


iſts Rubia Tinctorum; much uſed by dyers, to | 
1 bo Ber rich red colour; it has alſo its uſes in medi- 


ice in C Ctions of the viſcera, 
ine, being found of ſervice in obſtru Us HAD 
and cacheclic conſtitutions, and is generally made up in 
decoctions of diet-drinks, and medicated ales. 


It is cultivated in great quantites in Flanders, Holland, and 


Germany; being a conliderable object of commerce for all 
Mal Al A Britiſh factory in India; ſubordi- 


nate to the government of fort St. George. 


MADOUIN. The Piedmonteze piſtole, worth 13 livres 


of the country, or 16 8. 3 d. ſterling. 


| MADRAS-a- Patan. See Fort St. George. | 


MADRID. Capital of the kingdom of Spain; ſituated in 
4 deg. 15 min. of W. lon, and 40 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
See Spain. | 5 

MAES. A river riſing in Burgundy, and running N. thro* 


Lorrainand Champaign into the Netherlands, having paſſed 


by Toul, Verdun, Sedan, and Dinant, receives the Sam- 
bre at Namur; after which it runs N. E. by Liege, 
Maeſtricht, Venlo, and Grave; then W. to Wercom; 
and having joined the Waal runs W. to Dort; diſchar- 


ging itſelf into the German Sea, a little below the Briel. 


MAGADOXA. Capital of a territory of the ſame name 
on the Coaſt of Anian in Africa, ſituated in 5 deg. 45 
min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 10 min..of N. lat. 

MAGAZINE. A ſtore houſe for merchants, and more eſpe- 
cially for military preparations ; where they are either made, 
or kept continually, to be ready for uſe upon all occaſions. 


MAGDELENA. A great river of S. America, riſing near 


the Equator, and running N. through the Tecra Firma, 
Joins its waters with the river Canee; when it obtains the 
name of the river Grande, and falls into the North fea 
below the town of Madre de Po ©, © 


MAGELLAN Straits, or ſtraits of Magellan, are ſituated 

between 70 and 84 deg, of W. lon. and between 52 and 
54 deg, of S. lat. upwards of 300 miles in length from 
tne Atlantic to the Pacific ocean ; but of 
breadth, in ſome places ſeveral leagues over, And in o- 
thers not half a league; the land on both ſides being moun- 
tainous. Theſe were diſcovered, and palled,” by Ferdi- 
nand Magellan, a Portugueſe, in the ſervice of Spain, in 


the year 1520, in his attempt to find a way to the Eaſt. 
Indies by the W. which he effected; but, being killed in 


the Molucca iſlands, his ſhip returned b : 


Hope, round Africa, and was the fir that ever 


ſurroun- 


voyage round the world; but ſhips that have 
S. ſea of late years have palled rd ny 


they find fewer inconvenien 
ee Ocean. | 


MAGGIORE lake, is a lake fituated partly in the dutch bf 
Milan, and partly in the ai the Grifons, being a- 


dea the globe, Admiral Drake paſſed them all6" in bis 


tips that have'gone to the 
d round Cape Horn, in Which 


n abundance, which is ver good. 6 


mes conſiderable, great quantities 


MAGNET, or the Loadftone. A 


very unequal 


by the Cape of Gadd. 


. oy 4 . ö 
cies than jn paſſing the traits. | 


M A 1 


bout 35 miles long, and 6 broad; the river Teſin cun- 
ning thro” it. . 3 a | 
MAGISTERY, in chemiſtry, is a very fine powder, 
made by ſolution and precipitation; or a precipitate - ot 
ſome ſolution made by a ſalt, or other body, which breaks 
the force of the diſſolvent; ſuch as the magiſteries of biſ- 
muth, of lead, and others. Magiſtery is alſo: uſed in 
ſpeaking of reſins, or reſinous extracts of ſcammony, ja- 
Jap, turbith, and other things; which are made by diſ- 
ſolving the matter in ſpirit of wine, and precipitating it 
with water, — 1 6 | 
MAGNA-VACCA. A port-town of Italy, in the duchy 
of Ferrara, and territory of the Pope; ſituated on the 
gulph of Venice, in 13 deg. of E. lon: and 44 deg. 50 
min. of N. lat. | *  S0 


ſort of ferruginous ſtone; 
in weight and colour reſembling iron -ore, though ſome- 
what harder and more heavy, endued with ſeveral extra- 
ordinary properties, attractive, directive, and inclinatory. 
The magnet is uſually found in iron mines, and ſome- 
times in very large pieces, half magnet, half iron; its co- 
lour being different, according to the different countries 
it is brought from. Norman obſerves, that the beſt are 
thoſe brought from China and Bengal, which are either 
an irony or ſanguine colour; thoſe of Arabia are reddiſh; 
thoſe of Macedonia blackiſh ; and thoſe of Hungary, 
Germany, and England, the colour of unwrought iron: 
Neither its figure nor bulk are determined, but is found 

of all forms and ſizes, STRONGEST 
The moſt diſtinguiſhing properties of the magnet are, 
that it attracts iron, points to the poles of the world; 
and in other circumſtances alſo dips or inclines to a point 
beneath the horizon, directly under the pole; and that it 
communicates theſe properties by touch to iron: on 
which foundation are built the mariners needles, both ho- 
rizontal and inclinatory, or dipping needles. See Needle. 
The variation 0 the MAGNET, or its declination from the 
pole, was firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, a Vene- 
tian, in 1500; and the variation of that variation by 

Mr. Gellibrand, an Engliſhman, about the year 1625. 
Laſtly, the dip, or inclination of the needle, when at. li- 
berty to play vertically, toapoint beneath the horizon, was 
firſt diſcovered by Mr. R. Norman, about the year 1576. 


MAGNETIC AI Amplitude, is an an arch of the horizon, 


contained between the ſun at its riſing and ſetting, and 

the eaſt or weſt point of the compaſs.  —= | 

MAGRABINES. A linnen manufaQured in ſeveral parts 
of Egypt,” and ſold at Cairo. e 


MAIDAN, or Maydan, is a term in almoſt all parts of 


Aſia, and particularly in Perſia, for the public places deſ- 
tined for the trade, and ſale of merchandiſe ; the maidan 
of Iſpahan paſling for the moſt magnificent of the eaſt: 
MAIDIN. A ſilver coin, ſtruck and current in Egypt, 
_ worth a penny ſterling. e eee ee 
MAIL. The bundles, bags, or parcels of letters, that are 
© \dranght'by the . 5 be wes b 
MAILLE, or Obolus. A ſmall imaginaty money uſed-in 
France, and computed to be the half of a; deer tour- 
nois, or the 24th part of a ſol tournois, the ſol being 
© ſomewhat leſs than a halfpenny ſterling; but the maille is 
* "ſubdivided into two pites, and each pite into two half pites. 
MAINE. A river of Germany, riſing on the eaſt-ſide of 
the circle of Franconia; and running from eaſt to weſt 
* through that circle, paſſes by the cities of Bamberg, | 
- Wurtſburg, Aſchaffenburg, Hanau, and Frankfort,” dif- 
charging itſelf into the Rhine at Mentz. aint 
MAINLAND. The chief of the iſlands of Shetland in 
„% o offi 56% 7 n 


. x * 


MAIN MAS T. The great or middlemoſt maſt of a ſhip, 


Which is raifed perpendicularly in the middle of the ſhip. 
„ — —* YI 
MAJORCA. A Spanich ifland in the Mediterranean, ſi- 


Ttunted about 88 miles ſouth of the chaſt o Catalonia, 


2 - * 


and 100 miles eaſt'of Valcticia ; beigg , se miles. 
Zee . 
long, and 45 Vos | 
15 


See Sp ain. 13M "HE 0 . 
MAIRE /tra?t,. or Strat le Maire, ſttua between Terra | 
"nt e 5 — 1188 l 7 

"del Fuego in South America, and Staten Wand,” a paſ 
77 1 ' 227. vb . * ſ ö 2 2422 ne pi 
ſage to Cape Horn which being"difcovered by Le Maite 
obtained Uis name; put ie ie Uele ufed at preſent, ſnip 
Wr LIST it 1% $ 10 rens nan 
88 * N 6 L FOILS ' * $7 Soing | 
* f in 05909017 T5019 | 
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MAT 


going round Staten iſland as well as Cape Horn into the MALO, St. A city and port. towh of Fr 
y 


p uth ſea. as N 
MAIZE. Indian or Turky corn, brought to Europe in 
long ears, of 10 or 12 inches, - round and thick ; reſem- 
bling peas or horfe-beans, and affording a very white 
flower; though the rind of ſome kinds inclines to a 
black colour, po 
A great part of the inhabitants of America, before the 
Europeans diſcovered that country, uſed maize, both for 
their own nouriſhment, and that of animals; as alſo for 
a ſmall money. 3A & 
It is eſteemed very nouriſhing, refreſhing, and fattening. 
MAKELAER, is a term in Holland, and particularly at 
Amſterdam, for brokers for the bank, and the ſale o 
merchandiſes. 3 ITY 
MALABAR Coaſt. See India. 
MALABATHRUM. See Folium -indicum. _. 
MALACCA. A country and city of the Eaſt Indies. See 
India. ve | | 
MALAGA. A city and port-town of- Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Granada, ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 4 
deg. 45 min. of W. Jon. and 36 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 
See Spain. „ 5 
MALAMOCCO. A little iſland and port-town in the La- 
geunes of Venice in Italy, ſituated 5 miles ſouth of that city. 
MALDA. A town of India, in the province of Bengal; 
ſituated on the river Ganges, in 87 deg. 50 min. of E. 
lon. and 24 deg. 39 min. of N. lat. where ſome European 
nations have their factors. | 
MALDER, or Mulder. A corn meaſure, uſed in ſome 
parts of Germany; as allo in Alſace, and the neighbour- 


ing countries. At Hamburg, the malder of wheat weighs 


300 lb. of maſlincorn 298, and of rye 280, avoirdupoiſe 
weight. | 
The MALDIVES, Maldivia, or Maldivy 'iflands, are a 


great number of ſmall iſlands, not leſs than 1000, ex- 
tending from the 2d degree of S. lat. to the 7th of N. lat. 


about 500 miles S. W. of the continent of India, and the 

iſland of Ceylon. 8 $a 
They are divided into 13 attolons, or diviſions, by ſe- 
veral channels; each attolon being fo near each other, that 

in low water perſons may paſs from the one to the other, 


the water being no more than knee deep. 


Theſe iſtands are generally flat, low land, ſurrounded by 


rocks and ſand, and were probably planted by the Arabians, 
the people being of the ſame complexion, and of the Ma- 
hometan religion, governed by one ſovereign. | 
The greateſt commerce of theſe iſlands conſiſts in little 
white ſhells, called coris, which ſerve for ſmall money 


in almoſt all parts of the Eaſt Indies, and of which great 


quantities are brought to the coaſt of Africa for the Ne- 
gro trade. See Coris. | We, 
The Dutch carry on the greateſt part of this trade; but 
the iſlanders themſelves bring conſiderable quantities of 
theſe ſhells to the Dutch ſettlements in the ifland of Cey- 


5 lon, and to ſome places on the coaſt of Malabar; from 


whom a great part are ſent to Surat, and other parts of 
India. | | . 
The merchandiſes given to the Maldivians, in exchange 
for theſe ſhells, are coarſe cotton cloths, rice, and ſome 
other neceſlaries of life, not produced in theſe iſlands. 
The tree which bears the cocos furniſhes them alſo 
with ſome commodities, which they. ſell to ſtrangers ; 
this admirable tree, for the diverſity of its uſes, growing 
better in the Maldives, than in any other part of the In- 
dian world. See Cocos. "Me „ 
MALLEMOLLE, or Mulmul. An Indian cotton cloth, 


or muſlin, white, clear, and very fine; the piece con- 


taining 16 ells in length, and 3-4ths,.5-16ths, 7: Sthe, and 


r5- I6thsinbreadth; being brought particularly from Bengal. 
MALMOE. A port- town of Sweden, in the province of 


E. lon. and 55 deg, 20 min. of N. Br: eee 


2 5 


MALMSEY,'or Mal va. A rich, luſcious kind of wine, 
brought from Gteece or Candia; ſo called from Malvafia, - 
.  @ city of Peloponneſus, the antient Epidaurus, from 

-whence this celebrated liquor was fitſt brought to Eu- 


rope; but the Candia malmſey is now. elteemed the bęſt. 


. 


from Provence in Fratice. | 


channel, in 2 deg. ot W 
. lat. See Fran. ” 
MALT, denotes barley: cured, or pre 
making beer or ale 3; and it is alſo uſed b 


Buy fea, muſt be entered with the 
port, and the 6 d. per buſhel paid be 


on forfeiture or the value. 


intended to be contained in each ſteeping, 


15 There was brewed in 


It is alſo the name of a kind of Muſcadine wine brought | 


M A . 


nce, in i th 4 
n the Engliſh 
8 40 min. of 


ovi 448 * | © S# BIB 
province of Britany, ſituated on a rock 


#, lon, and 48 de 


* * fit it fü. 

making of ſpirituous 1; ee ers in the 

9 ** Boxes wo Sear See Beer, Ale, Spirits, 

By the ſtatute of the 1 3th and 14th i. 

ſeveral ſubſequent ſtatutes, malt Ad pn and 
beyond 


the ſeas, before the 24th fun 
He this hte, 4th June mary is to be forfeited, 


If made. in Scotland, and brou 


4 B ght into England, Wales, 


or Berwick upon Tweed, 


gh officer of the 
ore landing; unleſ 
Per buſhel has — 
Y 3 d. muſt be paid; 


By land, muſt paſs through Berwick « f 

there entered, and the like duty of 6 by yy and be 
Paid in ready money ; on forfeiture, or the "Hay Lan 
But if brought by orgy beyond the ſaid towns, withou 
entry, or paym 5 n } 
as, pay! ent of duty, the ſame is forfeited, or the 


certificate be produced that the 3 d. 
paid in Scotland; in ,which caſe onl 


* 


If exported, not to draw back the exciſe. 


If barley, oats, or other grain unmalted, are mixed there 


with for exportaton, the forfeiture is 58. ber buſhel 


If entered and made for exportation only, not to be 


Charged with exciſe. 1 
If deſigned to be made for exportation, previous notice 


muſt be given to the malt · officer of the quantity of corn 


vi. 2 d 
hour when it is deſigned to be taken off the Kin = 


ſuch corn is to be kept ſeparate, upon forfeiture of 58. 


per buſhel; and each ſteeping to be kept ſebztzte 
meaſured, upon forfeiture of 351. an 
Malt, when fit for exportation, muſt be meaſurel in the 


preſence of an officer, and carried directly on ſhipboary . 
or elſe locked up ſeparately, under the joint locks oP 


| Proprietor and officer, till delivered out for exportation, 


upon forfeiture of 501. 
If the locks or doors are opened, or entrance made into 


the ſtorehouſe where ſecured, or any quantity of the malt 


onveyed away without the knowledge or conſent of the 


officer, the penalty is 100 I. | 1 
The ſtorehouſes are to be cleared, and all the malt therein 
exported within every nine months after the beginning 
to make uſe of them, upon penalty of 5ol. 
Wen deſigned to be removed for exportation, forty 
hours previous notice mult be given to the officer, that be 
may ſee the ſame meaſured and delivered out; and remain 


on board the veſſel till it is cleared out. The officer is 
to give à certificate, directed to the officer at the place 
of Rar png the quantity, maker's name, 
and place of abode; and if fi 

the forfeiture is 501. 


uch certificate is not delivered, 


When deſigned to be ſhipped, at leaſt forty-eight hour 


previous notice muſt be 'given to the officers, on forfei- 


ture of 5 8. per bufhel ; and during the time of ſhipping, 
| When goods are not actually putting on board, the hatches 
"muſt be locked down, with two locks to each hatch ; one 
to be provided at the charge of, and to be kept by the pio. 
prietor, and the other by the officer; the hatches to be 
Ki "ſo locked down from the time, of being fully 
"loaded, till the time of failing out of port. 
And makers are to be allowed 3 d. per quarter, in con- 
ſideration of the charges of ſtorehauſes, meaſuring, &c. 


From the exciſe of London, a computation may 


nr. 


ade What a duty of 3 d. per buſhel upon all the malt of 
Eagane would produce. ee n 


London, che year ending the 24 
of June 1689, 1,21 2,550 barrels of ſtrong, beer and ale, 


and 82,844 barrels of {mall beer ; ſo o doch ſorts # 
drink, there were brewed 2,040,094, barrels, To 

ſtrong beer and ale, there is = ho three buſhels to the 
' barrel, and to the ſmall, one; but much ſmall beer I 
. brewed after the ſtrong, it may be a reaſonable Pkg 
to allow eo both drfaks, one with another, ches vn 


p Fad 


wy <> 
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at which rate, to reckon by round tum- 


w the batrel ; 
hens, there is 


8 Y py the neareſt computations that 
England, by the neare ns that 
1 * ſeven millions ; of which * 
can b accounted a tenth part; ſo that there may oth 
oy 3 106,000 people : divide the 400000. y 
_ 0 end there will be found to each man 5 b . 
— of a buſhel, But the allowance of two bu - 
ron barrel being rather of the leaft, we may reaſonably 
ul ws each man's conſumption ſix buſhels of malt in a 
= which would be 4, 200,000 buſhels, that is, — 
hats barrels a year 3 which to. the maſs of the peop 2 
blended together, will be about a quart 2 yr 67 4 
80 that if London, Which is 2 temh part of t 3 e, 
conſume 4,200,000 duſhels of malt, the whole kingdom, 


which are ſeven millions, may conſume 42,000,000 of 


bu 14 produce, ac- 
Is; which, at 39. per buſhel, would produce, 
hee mario this calculation, $20,000 l. per annum 3 o_ 
the malt-duty is now an annual tax, as well as the land- 
tax, and produces about 700,000 l. a year. See Duties, 
and Tax. | 


MALTA. An iſland in the Mediterranean, ſituated in 15 


ge „Jon. and 35 deg. t5 min. of N. lat. 60 miles 
228 Cope Paſſaro in Sicily, and 200 eaſt of Tunis in 
Barbary, It is of an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 
broad bor ee = 208 
This ifland is not ſo remarkable for trade, as for the mi- 
Le — of St. John of Jerufalem ; Which bas been in 
poſſeffon of it ſince the year 1530, eight years after this 
order had been deprived = = 2 of Rhodes by Soli- 
| he great Emperor of the 1 urks. | 2 
Trate 8 > vicky conſiderable there, though not 
in the natural productions of the iſland ; which being al- 
moſt a rock, furniſhes the inhabitants with few of the 
neceſſaries of life, and ſtill leſs for ſtrangers : but this 
trade is cartied on by ſeveral Engliſh, Dutch, French, 


ant] Italian ſhips, which bring there all forts of merchan- 


diſe, or thoſe which the Malteſe merchants uſually freight 
for corn, and other neceſſaries, in the ſeveral ports of 
Italy, eſpecially in Sicily. on OED 

However, in this iſland may be had cotton, which grows 
there in abundance; wax, and honey; the latter of which 
is ſo much eſteemed, that from hence the ifland received 


the Latin name of Melita. Beſides, there are ſeveral re- 


freſhments and fruits, among others figs, melons, and 
raiſins ; which are as excellent there as in any other part 
of the world : however, theſe raiſins are only for eating 
freſh or dry ; experience having taught the Malteſe that 
they could not make wine of them. San ee 
The principal place is the city of Malta, ſituated in 15 
deg. of E. ton. and 35 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. confiſting 
of three towns, ſeparated by channels, which form ſo 
many peninſula's of ſolid rock, xiſing a great height above 
the ſea, and have ſecure harbours in them capable of re- 
ceiving whole fleets. Beſides the city, there are 26 pa- 
rilbes in the iſland, and between 30 and 40 villages, con- 
taining $0,000 people; of which one half are military 
men, and unmarried, ſubject to the grand maſter of the 
order, who has under him ſeven grand priors, and ſeve- 
veral knights of the order; all of them being obliged to 
ſuppreſs pirates; ſo that they are in a perpetual ſtate of 
war with the Turks, and the ſtates of Barbary. 
MALVASTA, or Napoli di Malvaſia. ''A city and port- 
town of European Purky, in the province of 'Morea, ſi- 
tuated on the Archipelago, 30 miles eaſt of 'Mifitra, and 
70 of Setines. _ CHO BOG APR TON men agg 
MALVASY. See Malmſ r. 
MAMMUT. A monftrous animal, Whoſe bones wad 
teeth are found in ſome parts of Muſcovite Tartary 
which afford a kind of ivory. e MAL. 5.14 2000” 
MAMOTBANI. White, fine, and ſtriped muſlins, brought 
rom the Eaſt Todjes, particularly den Beg the 
pieces of which are 8 ells in length, and 24aths- 8.6 
in breadth. 9 5 9 12 2 Ke 34 = 2 Gi * 
MAMOUDI, or Mamodie. A filver'coin curtent in Per- 
fa, and in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt Indies; worth F . 
MAMOUDIS. Painted callieves, begin kt 
of the Grand Mogul, by the wen gf N, i. Ke 


uſed in London 4,000,000 of buſhels of 


ner ant of late imported into Europe. 


. 


MAN 

MAM OU DIS, are alſo fine and white linnens brought 
from Mecca to Smyrna. 

MAN and, or the Iii of Man, is ſituated in the Iriſh ſea, 
in 4 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. See Brits iſlands, un- 
der the article Great Britain. 

MAN, or Mem. A weight uſed in the Eaſt Indies. See 

 Maund.. | | 

MAN of war, is a ſhip of battle, either bearing a royal com- 
miſſion, or acting as a privateer. See Fleet, and Navy. 

MAN. A metchant-ſhip is ſaid to be well manned, when 
the has double the men abſolutely neceſſary barely to ſail 
her; fo to employ as many men as are ſufficient to do 
any work on board, is called manning ; as manning the 
— manning the top, manning the boat, and the 
ike. 

MANAR. An iflnd in the Indian ſea, in Aſia, between 

the iſland of Ceylon and the continent, ſituated in 79 

deg. of E. lon. and ꝙ deg. of N. lat. See Ceylon. 

MANDRAGORA, or Mandrake. A medicinal plant, 
which makes a principal ingredient in the unguentum 

populneum. | 1 3 
There are two kinds of mandragora, male and female, 
each bearing a kind of apples; thoſe of the male, as well 
as the leaves, roots, and branches, being twice as large 
as thoſe of the female; but the juice of each is a narco- 

tic poiſon equally violent. . | 


«cf? 


Nuaturaliſts tell ſtrange ſtories of this plant: but, ſetting 
aſide its ſoporiferous virtue, the modern botaniſts will 
ſcarce warrant any of them, not even that human figure 


ordinarily aſcribed to its roots, eſpecially ſince the diſcp- 
very of the artifice of Charletan's in faſhioning it, to 
ſurpriſe the credulity of the people. 1 
Druggiſts ſell only the bark of the root; which muſt be 
choſen new, greyiſh within, reddiſ without, and co- 
vered with a little rind ſomewhat gravell x. 
Chineſe MANDRAGORAS, is the plant ginſeng ; which is ſo 
much in efteem among them, that a pound of its root 
is valued at three pounds weight of ſilver. See Ginſeng. 


MANDRENAQU. 2. A kind of cloth; the warp being | 


of cotton, and the woof of the thread of the palm-tree, 


manufactured abundantly in ſeveral of the Philippine 


- iſlands, and a great article of trade for the inhabitants. 


MANEQUE. A name given by the Dutch to a kind of 


2 u ere as big again as the ordinary ſort; 
which is not imported by them into Europe, in order to 


ſell it to more advantage in Perſia, and the Eaſt Indies; 


where it is uſed for ſuddenly ſtopping the courſes of wo- 
men, without any danger, which in all Probability would 


prove mortal to European women. Wi 
MANFREDONIA, A city and port-town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, e in 16 deg, 40 min. of 
E. lon. and 41 dep. 20 min. of N. lat. 5 
MANGALIS. A fall Eaft inden weight, of about 5 
grains, uſed for the weighing of diamonds, emetalds, 
and other precious ſtones. 5 5 


MANGALOR, A part town of the Hixber India, ſituated 
on the Malabar coat, in 76 deg. of E. Ion. and 13 deg. 


ef N. At. 


manufactures. 


> 7 


MANGELIN. © A weight uſed for weighing diamonds in 
the mines of Raolconda and Gani, in the Faſt Indies; 
being 1 ee There are alſo mangelins in 
the kingdoms of Golconda. and Viſagour, which, Weg 
I carat and 3:8ths. "The mangelins of Goa uſed by 
the Fortugueſe, weigh only 5 grains, and are,commoply 
called manpalis. See Mangali © 

MANGO An Eaft India fruit, much like, mall ebe 
or large cucumbers ; which is pickled in a particular man- 


MANIFEST, is a wiiting delivered, by a captain 9 


in 


D, is,a public declaration, or rea(pn, e 
by A king o pine, whereby be ws the, 
doing ör forbeating” any thing, "for or, 
prince, ftate, or potentate; Which ſometin 
MAw1F8sT0, is allo 3 
ang 70 


on his entering. a port, to the hyſhand, "deglaing 
MANIFESTO, 


* * 
2 w * NL 1 


A kind of iron ore, uſed in the glaſs 


637 4 8&5 
at 


and French, in the Levant, for what is otherwiſe called MANUFAC HO 
| ſeveral workm 


a declaration. © . 58 
The regulations of the Engliſh nation import, that the 
officers of their ſhips ſhall be obliged to deliver and pro- - 
duce faithful manifeſtos of their cargo, under the penalty 
of being puniſhed as mugen, 504 expelled the ſervice: 
and by the regulations for the commerce of the Dutch na- 
tion, the captains, pilots, and. clerk, are ordered to de- 
| liver their manifeſtos to the treaſurer, both at their arri- 
val, and before their departure; as alſo to make oath that 
they are true and exact, under the penalty of 1000 
crowns, and expulſion from employment; which mani- 
feſtos are ſent yearly by the treaſurer to the directors of 
the Levant at Amſterdam, for the proving of their ac- 
cCompts. Ed. NE 
MANIGUETTE. A kind of pepper brought from the 
coaſts of Africa; though that of Jamaica alſo bears the 
ſame name, but improperly. 7 
MANILLA, or Luconta. I Luconia, or Philippine. 
MANILLE, or Menille. One of the principal commodi- 
ties carried by Europeans to the coaſts of Africa, to traf- 
fic with the Negroes in exchange for ſlaves ; conſiſting 
of a large braſs ring, in form of a bracelet, either flat or 
round, plain or engraven; which the natives uſe to deck 
themſelves with, putting them on the ſmall of the leg, 
and the thick part of the arm above the elbow. _ 
The better ſort among the Negroes wear filver and gold 
manilles; but theſe are of their own manufacture; moſt 
of the money they receive for their other merchandiſes 
being melted into manilles. . | bee 
MANNA. A medicinal drug, of great uſe in the modern 
practice, as a gentle purgative, and cleanſer of the firſt 
paſſages. It may be ranked among the number of gums, | 
which exſuding from the juice of a tree, and mixing with 
ſome ſaline particles of the air, is condenſed into thoſe 
fakes, in which it is brought to England. 155 
The Italians gather three kinds of manna: manna di 
corpo, which oozes ſpontaneouſly from the branches of 
the aſh-tree, in the month of July: manna forzata, or 
\ forzatella, which is not gathered till Auguſt, after an in- 
ciſion of the tree, when the flux of the firſt has ceaſed : 
manna di fronda, which ifſues of itſelf, in little drops, 
like a kind of ſweat, from the nervous part of the leaves 
of the aſh, and pathers into grains about the "bigneſs, of 
| thoſe of wheat, which are hardened by the ſun in N 
the leaves being found ſo loaden with theſe grains, that 
they ſeem covered with ſnow. | 3 
The Syrian manna was formerly moſt in repute, but now 
gives way to the Calabrian: that moſt eſteemed is in 
tears, which many take to be factitious, and the work of 
the Jews at Leghorn; but it is by ſome imagined to be 
natural; and what gives it this figure is, that they put 
| ſtraws and ſlips of wood in the inciſions; along which 
the manna gliding is condenſed as it comes out, and aſ- 
ſumes this form. "O07 3 „ * 
The manna begins to run from the woods of aſh, or, as 
they ſay in the ſcripture-ſtile, to rain, the beginning of 
Auguſt; and if the ſeaſon proves dry, they gather it five 


a revenue, and is ſo extremely jealous of it, that, during 
the ſeaſon, the woods are guarded by his ſbirri, or ſol- 
diers, who even fire upon people that come into them; 
and the King makes the ſtealing of the liquor, death. 


However, we are aſſured, by Robert More of Lindley, 


in the county of Salop, Eſq; a very ingenious gentle- 
man, who lately made the tour of Italy, that the Nea- 
politans have many ways of counterfeiting the ſeveral ap- 
pearances of manna ; and that the moſt common is with 
Glauber's ſalt, and ſugar, with a ſmall mixture of manna. 
The price of manna at Naples is 4 carlins, or 18. 6 d. 
| ſterling, for every retolo, or 32 oun ce. 
MANNA of incenſe. See Frankincenſe, © 
MANS.- A weight of about 12 lb. uſed in Perſia, particu- 


_ larly in the neighbourhood of Taures | 
; : 4+ K „ 5 1 : * ha , 6 13 . * 14 . k * 1 1 1 & 4 * r 
Maxs, is alſo a city of France. See France. 


MANTE. A French town, remarkable for the excellency 

dr its wine,” Ser ann TIE on Oo... 

MAN TU A duchy. See Paùhh t:: 
MAN TUA, or Mantoe, is alſo a woman's, gowns made in 
the moſt exact manner to fit her ſhape or perſon. _—_— 


is W Fought or Il 
T : 1 * IS: We made. ce x 
By he atute of the iſt of Ri, e Omen 


- wrought. in papers for painters, ſaddles, f 


on 


| ticks, holy water ſtops, chafing-diſhes hanging candle. 


_ glovers, joiners, painters, card-makers 


the more their importation of foreign merchandiſe « 
the exportation of their own, ſo much m | 


ſuch a traffic uſually brings upon a w 
even greater than "oy that have been felt by the moſt 


or fix weeks: from which his Sicilian Majeſty has ſo large 


1M A N 


Not Manuſatery, , The 


lace:whor 
men. orartizans aſſemble for See © Fhere 


kind of work ; by ag at one 


0 fo, £loths, 
0 manufacture, it 


t the term alſo ſigniſies ſtu 


2 e of Richard. III. E 
laces, pur ſes, Pouches, ; pins, . 
7 rons, cupb l * 
for ks, gridirons, ſtock locks, keys, hinges? yo * 
ſpurs, painted glaſs, painted papers, . ferner, 
painted images, painted cloths, beaten gold Pig 8 
, er 


horſe-harneſs, boots, bits, ſtirr ups, 88 
uf 5 


latten nails with iron ſhanks, turnets, 


curtain-rings, cards for wool, Roan cards Big * 
for garnets, ſheers, buckles for ſhoes, broches = Op 
bells, hawk-bells, tin, and leaden ſpoons, wire of -- 
and iron, iron candleſticks, grates, horns for he” 
or any of the ſaid wares made and wrought EA 
to the crafts of girdlers, Point-makers, pinners, . 
5 wire-mongers, 
or Copper-ſmiths, ma 
e ſold, upon forfeiture, 


” 
, 


weavers, horners, bottle-makers, 
not be imported by ſtrangers to b 
or the value. | 


It is an infallible maxim. in every trading country, thy 
xceeds 
0 5 5 or 

will be their miſery and ruin at laſt; __— an 


hole kingdom, are 


devouring locuſts. Some nations, France and Holland 
in particular, have conſtantly their great diſadvantages 
in their eye; and, to prevent their fatal conſequences 
employ that wiſe and; prudent meaſure of raiſing the * 
ties upon foreign commodities imported into their 
country, as much, and ſometimes more, than treaties of 
peace allow of, never conſenting to any abatement or 
Indulgence whatſoever; while, at the ſame time, they 
give leave to export their own manufactures, requiring 
only a moderated duty, and letting ſome ſorts go out en- 
tirely free. To prove the truth of this point, it may be 
neceſſary here to produce a few examples. 
By the tariff which Lewis XIV. aſſiſted by the great pene- 
tration and ſkill of his vigilant miniſter 190 60 Baptiſt Col- 
bert, publiſhed in the years 1664 and 1667, all foreign 
cloths.imported into France paid a duty of above 25 fer 
cent. while thoſe manufactured in his own kingdom were 
allowed to go abroad, paying only 1 per cent, and other 
commodities were exported, free of all duty. | 
This appears from the edicts above mentioned, and other 
cCircumſtances; and it may be added, to encourage the 
other manufactories of that large and plentiful country of 
Languedoc, the government of France ſettled a premium 
ol about 11. 10 8. ſterling, to be given to the maſters, 
for every piece of fine cloth, meaſuring 30 French ud, 
that they ſhould manufacture and ſend abroad. 
In regard to materials, they obſerve a rule ſo contrary, 
but equally advantagecue, that they impoſe heavy duti 
upon 11 — exportation of them, and ſometimes prohibit it 
entirely, under, rigorous. penalties, as in England with 
wool, that their own country may reap the benefit of that 
large gain which ariſes from working it up. Bit they 
lay very ſmall} duties, often none at all, upon the im- 
portation of materials, which they are in want 0 ff. 
cially for their manufadures. This is prafliſed in 
land, in reſpect of Spaniſh wool, which is imported 2 
as appears from their own tariff, publiſhed at Amſter Fo 
in 1710; for ſo dextrous are they, and neee by i 
general intereſt, of the ſtate, that they haue conte! 
their eye, and gather the 2 9 | g Rect g hk / 
that this is a, mine more fruitful or gam Wat © 
| Fetch; coc, by marking up 1 je gerlain pore” 


. 


— . . 9 8 they pro- 
cf wool (that dies rn 4 hundred guilders, el Fe 
5 45 Dok it the amount of 500 ; for they caleulate, fe 


| * amounts 

in a hard of fine cloth, the wook.It, 4 ade of bs yl 
to a fifth of its, value; andithe relt is Janoury A. % be 
TD other expences. So that there remains, as it ion of. 
; 4 . * 2 N Pl 19 . N | 
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aterials he can improve * ms 


f | dient it is to encourage manufac- 
2 28 hs Fades, in a great meaſure at leaſt, 
tur » : odi ies. Ty : 
without 1 9 px.) e and ſalt-duties, increaſe 
To _ of the people, and conſequently ruin the 
er of Great Britain, the following account may not 
1 - which is extracted from a book, entitled, 


An eſſay on the cauſes and decline of the foreign trade, Ot. 
of Britain. 


|. The. duties themſelves. FI, TRE? 
oduce of the taxes following, was before tne 
5 — to be, one year with anothor, as under. 


: value of five mil - 
ney in m | | 
lions. 


Exciſes, about L. 2,800,000 


Cuſtoms, about 1,700,000 
Salt, about 150,000 
4,650,000 

The charges of raiſing theſe duties. 
2 „ 465, ooo 


— 5 {119,000 
2. The advanced price of . thoſe | 
oods the above dutes are laid on. 
V oeful experience teaches us, that 
every ſmall duty laid on commo- 
dities, raiſes the prices of them 
conſiderably to the conſumer, be · 
yond the groſs duty. | 
By the fees given to officers, the 
tyrants of traders. 1 els 
By tradeſmens loſs of time in at- 
tending upon exciſemen or at cuſ- 
tom-houſes: a trader's time is his 
bread. 95 
By taking away a quarter part of 
our traders ſtocks for duties, and 
ſorcing them to take as great pro- 
ſit on 3-4ths of their ſtocks laid 
out in goods, in order to live, as 
they would on the whole if duty 
frees. ©: | 
By tradeſmens profits on the duty 
and advances in all the hands all 
taxed goods come through to the 
conſumer ; as for example: 
Suppoſe there ſhould be no other 
tax but that on leather, let us ſee 
how many advances that would 
make on the price of our ſhoes. _ 
The grazier lays (1) on the beaſt 
he fats his advanced price of ſhoes ; _ 
he ſells to the butcher, who taxes 
(2) his profit on the grazier's ad- 
vanced price of the beaſt, and 
raiſes (3) on the hide his advanced 
price of ſhoes; he ſells to the tan- 
ner, whoſe journeymen raiſe (4) 
their wages on account of their 
advanced price of ſhoes : the tan- _ 
ner pays (5) the tax of 24. per 
pound on leather; takes (6) his 
profit on the before mentioned 
five advances, and raiſes (7) on the 
tanned hide his advanced price of  _ 
thoes ; he ſells to the leather- 
cutter, who takes (8) his profit 
on the before mentioned ſeven _ 
advances, and raiſes (9) on the 
hide he cuts his advanced price of _ wits 
ſhoes ; he ſells to the ſhoemaker, © © 
whoſe journeymen raiſe (10 . 
tbeir wages on account of their. 
advanced price of ſhoes; the 1 
ſhoemaker takes (11) We prüfe 
IM vefore mentions E 
es, and raiſes (12) on the ſhoes 
he makes the advanced price of the 


laid on; which makes 
Adly, This dearneſs of all neceſſa - 


MAN 


Brought over 
ſhoes he wears ; he ſells to the con- 
ſumer with all theſe twelve ad- 
vances, highly magnified beyond 
the bare duty. EE: 
So much for the tax on leather 
only: but the grazier, butcher, 
tanner, leather - cutter, and ſhoe- 
maker, uſe ſoap; that ſoap like 
leather is taxed, and like that lea - 
ther · tax muſt be raiſed ; but that 
cauſed twelve advances on our 
ſhoes, true, place therefore twelve 
advances more on ſhoes for the 
ſoap-tax. Theſe tradeſmen uſe 
candles, twelve advances more for 
the tax on them; and the ſame 
for every other tax on neceſſaries. 
All which duly conſidered, might 
be computed at above cent. per cent. 


on ine groſs produce of the duties; 


but though the large duties cauſe 
ſome farther advance on all the 
goods they are laid on, charged 
with profit upon profit through 
every hand they paſs ; yet as they 
keep not pace with the ſmall du- 


ties, and all calculations appear 


faireſt when moderate, I chuſe to 
abate in the advances, and to ſet 
them only at 50 per cent. 


The amount of the advanced price 
of the goods the above duties are 
laid on. — | 


Let us ſee how this 7, 6/2, 500 l. 


circulates through the people, ad- 
vances the prices of our goods, 
conſequently ruins our trade. 


Iſt, This dearneſs of all neceſſa- 


ries, which raiſes the firſt coſt of 
goods, muſt advance the price of 


all labour. 
The SpeRator, 
pautes, that the people without pro- 


„ 200. com- 


perty, who work for their dail7 


bread, conſume 2 3ds of our cul- 
toms and exciſes; therefore they 
pay 2-3ds of them, and their con- 


ſequences. As theſe people live but 
from hand to mouth, whatever is 
laid on them, they muſt therefore 


- ſhift off, or they can't live; and 


ſince theſe various taxes have been 


projected, they muſt earn enough + 
When they work to pay the 


taxes, the advanced price of taxed 
goods, and the advanced prices of 
all other neceſlaries, viz. meat, 


| . bread, clothing, or whatever they 
can uſe, not only for the con- 
ſumption of the days they are em- 


ployed, but for thoſe alſo that they _ 


are not; therefore they are the _ 


caufe of raiſing the wages of the 


working er of 7,672, 500 l. 


the amount of the advanced price 
of the goods the above duties are 


1 


ries forces the maſter-tradeſmen to 


tion. 


_ © "raiſe on their cuſtomers the taxes 
and advances on their conſump- 


551155000 


2,557,500 


2 


7,672,500 
— 


The above SpeQator allows 1-3d „„ 


conſumption of our cuſtoms and  ' 


pe g > 16 N. ty * gn 1. # Hs 24 * 1. 
exciſes to the people with _ n 
perty ; but as theſe may be di 
vided into two claſſes, vis. in 


trade, and out of trade; and the 


6M 


1 


N 


5, II 5, oo 


_ = 


proportion 


n 8 
ah "4 
EO 


Brought over $5,515,000 
proportion conſumed by each 


not being aſcertained by any au- 


thor, I ſhall compute them at half - 


and half, Therefore the maſter- 
tradeſmen, or people with property 
in trade, viz. merchants, manu- 
facturers, mechanics, farttiers, 
wholeſale dealers, and retailing 
ſhopkeepers, mult each lay on the 
goods they ſell, the advanced price 
of the taxed goods they conſume, 
whether food, cloathing, or uten- 
fils : their 1-6th conſumption of 
7,672,500 1. the anwunt of the 
advanced price of the goods the 
above duties are laid on, makes 


3dly, Tradeſmen paying advanced 
prices on their goods, muft have 


1,278,750 


6,393,750 


advanced profits; for whether they * 


lay out their ſtocks of money in 
goods that bear their natural value 
. only, or goods that bear double 


that value by taxes, ſtill a living 


profit muſt be obtained on the ſtocks 
they employ. | | 

For the wages of the manufac- 
turer, the mechanic, the 
bourer, and the expences of the 
maſter-tradeſman, being of neceſ- 
ſity raiſed, the firſt coft of goods 
muſt be ſo too; and confidering 


a 


the various tradeſmens hands that 


goods paſs through from the work - 


man or labourer to the conſumer, 


charged with profit upon profit 
by each of them, which in the 
little trades muſt be very great, 


otherwiſe their returns being fmall, 
they could not live, the advance 


thereby occaſioned may, at a mo- 


derate rate, be computed at $0 per Po 


cent. to the conſumer n the above 


two articles, which raiſes the firſt 


? 


coſt of goods, and makes . 


People with property out of 


3.196,86 ͤ 


—— 9,500, 625 


trade, their 1- th conſumption of 
7,672, 500 l. the amount of the 


advanced price of the goods the 


above duties are laid on, makes 


Total advance 


This is part of the amount of the conſe- 


— f 


10.869 378 


quences of raiſing 4,650,000 l. for the go- 


vernment, by our preſent manner 
goods. „„ 
Our other taxes are, the land tax, 


of taxing 


the gross 


produce, at about 48. in the pound, is about 1,960,000 


The ſtamps, windows, polt-office, 
computed groſs produce about 


The poor's tax is computed, on a middling 
rate, to equal the Jand-tax; but muſt be 
much more when trade is reduced, and the 
price of proviſions high : however, to reckon 


it at no more than the land-tax, or 


| General amount of all our taxes, and part of | 
their conſequences, before the war 


Let us ſee now the amount of our taxes, with 


5 1,960,000 


— — —— 


15,289,375 


regard to our expences. The Britiſh Meer- 
chant, vol. 1. p. 165. computes dur people 
at ſeven millions, and their expences at 7 17. 
per head; but as neeeſſaries are grown 

dearer ſince the year 1713, when he wröte, 

and the number of people increaſed, 1 ſhall 


untaxed, would be only 


them yea 


1 trade; for as the government abat 


275,50 


MAN 
computeè the peo 8 
expences at 8 1 5 dei er 


d . 9 and their TL 
ad; which makes our 1 


- : . 
1 


. | 19.4 IT. wr? + 3 r 
bu 2 ſixty- four millions the people p 64.0 
for the taxes, and their conſequen lp 
bow: mb Long ih des, as 
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Whic iel ag ,- G4 by 4% % 
hich being ſubtracted, their expenets; it — — 
, rr 
15,289, 37 5 80 15 eee ee 48,710,62; 
„289,375 J. Charged on 48,710,693: l. is « + 
31 per cent. on the expences 0 the foe Oy above 
add a prodigious artificial value » Which muſt 


t 
quently render them leſs ſaleable, 1 conſe. 


. | ; tuin 
If it be aſked, whether foreigners, for What ade. 
take of us, do not pay on that conſumption r 
tion of our taxes? Aten #55 iD a fr 
Fa anſwer is, That it muſt be admitte 
that was originally intended and ex 
q : pected to conti 

ſame as at the firit laying on of our taxes, it ery the 
ſtrongeſt argument againſt them; for as our tax 12 
ceſſaries are proved to he ſo durdenſom es on ne- 


b a e and extenſive” 

raiſing the prices of our goods, foreion awe, by 
» toreigners ta 

ly; and when the demand is n 


ple having leſs work, find leſs money t | 
have their taxes proportionably increaſed on hon ge 
J 


pences nor taxes, and if one method of = IE 
other is tried, what foteigners ceaſe to eue "1 
or, in other words, the leſs trade and W ee : 

taxes; and the more our taxes are, the Il hs 1 15 
trade and money we know we mult expect. Is not ih 

like adding to a horſe's burden, and diminiſpin mY 
meat? and muſt we wonder if he ſinks under his Hy 

Perhaps figures may explain this {till clearer, by Rating ; 

ſimilar account through thirty years. wy 52 
Suppoſe that in the year 17 10, all our taxes, 
of their conſequences, were as they are now, 15,289 3751 
that foreigners paid then t-7th of them, and _ 4 
people 6-7ths ; that foreigners going to cheaper markets 
ſince, have ceaſed taking goods from us yearly, in pro- 
portion to 1 per cent. only on their former 1-7th part of 
our taxes, and their conſequences, the account every 


eat | por- 


d they do; but if 


and part 


five years will ſtand thus. 


Foreigners paid of our 8 . Our own people 

"ZW | taxes, Ke. N 1 
Anno 1710 L. 2,184. * I. 13,105, 70 
"=: "BRAS 2,0% 487 13,214,388 
1720 1,965,778 13,323,597 
1725 1,856,569 13.432, 800 

1730 1,747,360 _ 13,5423015 
1735 1,638,151 13,651,224 

1740 2,528,942 13, 0,%433 


By this it plainly appears in what manner our preſent 
taxes drive away our trade, and burden our people, who 
have by this account 655, 254 J. more to pay ia 1740, 
than they had in 1710, with 3-Toths leſs trade to pay it. 


To conclude this head: two of our greateſt authors 
clearly foreſaw, at the laying on our numerous exciſes, 


cuſtoms, &c. that theſe unhappy conſequences muſt ne. 
ceſſarily follow; and their arguments are a full proof of 
what has been already advance.. 

Mr. Locke, in his Conſiderations, &c. p. 90, ſays, That 


for railing three millions on commodities, and bringing ſo 
much into the Exchequer, there muſt go a great del 
more than three millions out of the ſubjects pockets; 


for a tax of that nature cannot be fevied by officers, to 
watch every little rivulet of trade without a great charge, 
eſpecially at firſt trial; but ſuppoſing no more charge in 
raiſing it than a land-tax, and that there are only three 


millions to be paid, it is evident, that to do this out of 


commodities, they muſt to the canfumer be raiſed 1-4 
in their price; ſo that every thing to him that uſes it, 


muſt be a quarter dearet. Let us ſee nder who, at th: 


long-run, muſt pay this quarter, and where wills) 
It 18 plain the merchant and broker neither wil = 
can; for if he pays à quarter more for commodities -p | 
he did, he will ſell them zt & price proportionably ralees » 


the poor labourer * handieraftſman 2 W 42 : 


M AR 


lires from hand. to mouth. already z and all his food, 
cloathings ade b wages muſt riſe with the price of 
4 ee * elſe, not being able to _ 
” Spinſelf and family by his labour, he comes to tl e 
3 he proves, that in the home · conſumption 
| he whole burden falls on land at ; OR, 
Dr. Davenant, in his Eſlays on trade, "3 p. 30. . 
'f 1 that as to manufactures, high ExC1 es in 11 
ar are utterly deſtructive to that principal part of Eng- 
peace elbe; for if malt, coals, ſalt, leather, and other 
1 bear a great price, the wages of, ſervants, work- 
thing und artificers, will conſequently riſe, for the income 
2 bear ſome proportion to the expence; and if ſuch 
t the poor to work find wages for: labour, or manu- 
| e advance upon them, they muſt riſe in the price of 
n : commodity, or they cannot live ; all which would 
henify little, if nothing but our own dealings among one 
tobe were thereby affected; but it has a conſequence 
far more pernicious in relation to our foreign trade 12 
it is the exportation of our own product that muſt make 
. e Rut the conſequence of ſuch duties, in times 
of peace, will fall moſt heavily upon our woollen manu- 
factures; of which moſt have more value from the work - 
manſhip than the materials; and if the price of this work- 
manihip is enhanced, it will in a ſhore courſe of time 
put a neceſſity upon thoſe we deal with of ſetting up ma- 
nufactures of their own, ſuch as they can, or: of buying 
goods of the like kind and uſe from nations that can af- 
ford them cheaper. af 1 
Beſides the misfortunes ariſing from our taxes, we have 
ſome monopolies very deſtructive to a trading nation, 
and inconſiſtent with a free one; which encourage idle- 


neſs, villainy, and extravagant demands for wages or 


goods, whereby the many are deprived of their rights, 
without having committed any crime. to forfeit them, and 
for the benefit of a few only: a country that ſuffærs 


them cannot ſend its goods ſo cheap to a foreign market 


as its neighbours, for never yet was a monopolized trade 
extended to the degree of a free one; therefore any 
country abounding in monopolies muſt decline in trade. 


MANURE, or Campoſt, is that matter which is uſed for 


the improvement of land; as dung, marle, lime, peat, 
ſoot, ſalt, and ſea-ſhells. See Agriculture.  _, _ 
MAQ, or Mein. A weight uſed in ſome parts of the 
Eaſt Indies. : EO | 
The mao of Akgbar, a town in the Mogul's territories, 
weighs 50 lb. avoirdupoiſe; and that of Ziamger, ano- 
ther Iodiaa towns 60. b.. hog wt Toes. 
MAON, or Mahon. A port-town of Minorca, ſituated on 
a fine bay in the Mediterranean, in 4 deg, 6 min; of E. 
| lon. and 39deg. 50 min, of N. lat. See Minorca. 
MAP. A repreſentation of the whole globe, or any part of 
it. See Chart, and Globe. 85 1 
MARACAIBO. A city and port- town of South America, 
in the province of Terra firma, ſituated in 76 deg. of W. 
lon. and 10 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. 5 
MaRACalso Lake, on which the town ſtands, is near 200 
miles long, and 100 broad; which running from ſouth to 
north, diſcharges itſelf into the north- lee. 
MAKAVEDIS. A ſmall Spaniſh copper coin, of little cur- 
rency, though uſed by the Spaniards in all their accompts, 
conſidered either as à real coin, or money of accompt; of 
which 34 make 1 rial de vellon, and 68 the rial de plata 
ar ſilver, or 40% de ſterling.. : % eat es, 
Foreigners eſtabliſhed in Spain keep their books as much 
fur. their own conveniency, as for- a proportion with the 
coins of other countries in maravedis, and rials of plata; 
whereas the Spaniards almoſt always keep them in mara- 
vedis, and rials de vellon, or copper, which makes almoſt 


a difference of half in the 3 
W e of one half in the totalss. 


maſſes, dug out of pits. or quatries g bein i 
f . pits. arriess: being of a conſti- 
tution ſo had and compact, and again ſo fine, as readily 
do take beautiful poliſh3 much uſed in orn 


buildings, as columns, ſtatues, altars.- tc rote 
pieces, tables, and the Ma. mY OT" 


-'2 


afils, coſting a quarter more than they 


MO ˙• rains, 8 Sy | 
MARCO. A weight uſed by the Portugueſe of Goa, for 


A fine kind of ſtone, found in great . ſail which ſurrounded: his ſhig. 


ſeſſion of them. 


* MAR 


There are infinite numbers of different kinds of marble, 
uſually denominated, either from their colour, their ages 
their country, their grain, their degree of hardneſs, their 
weight, or their defects. Some are of one ſimple colour, 
as white, or black; others variegated with ſtains, clouds, 
waves, and veins ; but all opake, excepting the white, 
which, when cut into thin pieces, becomes tranſparent. 

Some under the genus of marble, comprehend, alſo por- 


. , ferpentine, granate, and alabaſter. 


CASITE. A ſort of metallic mineral ; making A 
kind of ſeed or firſt matter of metals; on which prin- 
Ciple there ſhould be as many different marcaſites as me- 
. tals: and this is true in effect; the name being applied to 
every mineral body that has metallic particles in its com- 
Poſition ; though not enough to make it worth working; 
in which caſe it would be called an ore. ON 
There are only three kinds: in the ſhops ; marcaſite of 
gold, of filver, and of copper ; though ſome repute the 
loadſtone, marcaſite of iron; biſmuth, marcaſite of tin; 
and zink, or ſpelter, marcaſite of lead; but this ſhquld be 


left to chemiſts. See Load/lone, Biſmuth, Spelter, and 


Link. | TOTS | 
Marcaſite of gold is in little balls, or nodules, about the 


bigneſs: of nuts; nearly round, heavy, and of-a brown Go 


lour without. | Poe | 
Marcaſite of filver is like that of gold, only paler co- 


loured : within, the colour differs very much, the one 


having a gold colour, and the other a filver one, both 
ſhining and brilliant. The marcaſite of co per is about 
the. bigneſs of a ſmall apple; round, or oblong ; brown 


| without, yellow and cryſtalline within, bril tant and 
_ ſhining. | n 


Marcaſites are found in mines of metals; all of them 
containing ſulphur, and a vitriolic ſalt, eſpecially that of 
copper; ſome of them alſo contain antimony and bil- 


amber, coral, ſilver, gold, muſk, civet, and other pre- 
cious merchandiſes; being equivalent to eight ounces. 


MARDIKE. A port-town of the French Netherlands, 
ſituated 4 miles weſt of Dunkirk, in 2deg. 20 min. of 
E. lon. and 51 deg. of N. lat. See French Netherlands. 
St. MARGARET. An iſland on the coaſt of Provence in 


France. See French iſlands. - 


MARGARETTA J/and, is one of the largeſt of the Lee - 
ward iſlands, ſituated in 64 deg, of W. lon. and 11 deg. 


30 min. N. lat. See Spaniſb America. 


MARGATE. A port-town of Kent, ſituated in 1 deg. 
22 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 24 min. of N. lat. 
The MARIAN, of Ladrone Mandi, are a great number of 


ſmall iſlands, lying in 140 deg. of E. lon. and from the 


_ latitude of 12 deg. to about 28 north; about 8000 miles 
weſt of Acapulco in North America, and about 1800 eaſt 


of Canton in China. | 


The principal iſlands are Guam, or Iguana, which lies in 
the latitude of 13 deg. 21 min. according to Dampier ; 


and 7302 miles to the weſtward of Cape Corientes, in 
the kingdom of Mexico. Sarpanta is in lat. 14. Buen- 
vita in lat. 15. Saeſpar in lat. 15. 40. Anatan in lat. 17. 


20. Saragan in lat. 17. 25. Guagan in lat, 18. Alama- 
uam in lat. 18. 18. Pagen in lat. 18. the burning moun- 
tain of Griga in lat. 19. 33. Tinian, and Manga, in lat. 


20. 45. Urrac in lat. 20. 5 5. Je de Patas in lat. 25. 30. 


La Diſconocida in lat. 25, 50. and Malabrigo in lat, 27. 


6 


- Euxgpeans have bad a knowledge of theſe iſlands ſince 
1520, when. Magellan diſcovered them, after having 
paſſed from the North into the South ſea, through the 


ſtrait called by his name. He gave them the; name of 
the Thieves, or Ladrone iſlands, upon account of the 


iſlanders ſtealing from him ſome trifles, particularly nails, 


and old ſcraps of iron; as alſo the iſlands de las, Velas, 
upon account of. the great number of canoes with. one 


4 4% 


: 


r 1 $35.4 binnen £937 
But they were afterwards. called the Marian iſlands from 
Mary-Aun of Auſtria, Queen of Spai 


aments of 


A ho lent miſ- 
; bad taken poſ- 


ſionaries there in 1665, after the Spa f 


They lie to the extremity of the Faſt in tat great ex- 
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tent of ſea, ſituated between Japan, the Philippines, and 
Mexico, eiue 
There is an opinion that they had always ſome trade with 
the Tartars; but it is certain, that before Magellan ar- 
rived there, they believed themſelves the only inhabitants 
of the earth, not knowing even the uſe of fire, which 
they firſt took for a devouring animal, dangerous to be 

JJ; /// aan 
Since the eſtabliſhment of the Spaniards in Guam, and 
ſome other of theſe iſlands, there is a trade carried on to 
the Philippines, about 200 leagues from them; and the 
Acapulco ſhips put in there annually for refreſhments, 
which they exchange for linnens, iron, hard and ha- 
berdaſhery wares ; but this trade is of little conſideration ; 
though, by their ſituation between Aſia and America, 
they. favour the trade which may be carried on by the 
South ſea into the Eaſt Indies. f | 

MARIEN-GROS. A money of accompt, uſed by the 
traders of Brunſwick, and divided into 8 pennings, 36 
making the rix-dollar, or 4 8. 6 d. ſterling, 


MARIGALANTE. One of the leaſt of the Caribbee 


iſlands, ſituated in 61 deg. of W. lon, and 16 deg. 20 
min. of N. lat. See French America. 

MARIGNAN. A port- town of Brazil, in South America, 
ſituated in 44 deg. of W. lon. and 2 deg. 15 min, of 
S. lat. See Portugueſe America. | 

MARINER. A ſeaman, or failor, whoſe buſineſs is going 
to ſea, in order to tranſport goods or perſons from one 
country to another. See Scaman. 

MARINES. Soldiers who are carried in ſhips of war, to 

defend them againſt the enemies boarding them, or for 
acting by land. 5 1 

MARITIME. Any thing belonging to the fea. 

Maritime Law. See Civil law, and Admiralty. 

Maritime Powers, is a term given to ſuch nations as are 

moſt conſiderable for their naval armaments, and commer- 

_ cial intereſt; but it is more peculiarly applied to Great Bri- 
tain, and the States-General of the United Provinces, 
who have long acquired and ſupported this character; 
though the French ſeem now to be intitled to a ſhare 

in it. | f | 0 | | 

Upon the fall of the Roman empire, the trade of Europe 
ſeemed to be in ſome meaſure extinguiſhed 3 but very 
ſoon revived again among the Saxons, who, when they 

became maſters of England, eftabliſhed a vaſt maritime 
power there; which however did not continue long, the 


Danes, by their great ſuperiority, making themſelves 


maſters of the country in this reſpet. After ſome ages, 
commerce and maritime power retired ſouthward ; and 
were in a manner wholly poſſeſſed by the Italian ſtates, 


© between them the traffic of the Eaſt, which enabled them 

to draw the wealth of other nations to themſelves. 
But in the 13th century, ſeveral free cities in Germany 
began to league together for the ſupport and maintenance 
of their trade, and ſoon made their confederacy known 
to the world, by the title of the Hanſeatic league. As 
their trade brought them in immenſe riches and power, 


it rendered them haughty and inſolent, which by de- 
grees brought on their ruin; to which however other cir- 
cCumſtances contributed: for in the 15th century the Por- 


tugueſe perfected a new plan in the Eaſt Indies, by the 
Cape of Good Hope; and about the ſame time the Spa- 
niards diſcovered America; which threw the maritime 
trade of Europe, and its chief naval power, into the 
hands of theſe nations; who, if they had known how to 


cultivate it with fkill, and to uſe it with moderation, 
might have raiſed it much higher, and have made it much 


more laſting than it proved; eſpecially when both the 
trade of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies was in the hands of 


the ſame prince; which happened by the acceſſion of Phi- 


lip II. of Spain to the crown of Portugal. 


But as almoſt all evils point out, and in time produce their 
own remedies; ſo the boundleſs ambition and cruel op- 


preſſion of the Spaniards conſtrained the United Provin- 
ces to throw off their yoke, and enraged their inhabitants, 
and the Engliſh, to endeavour. by their expeditions in 
both Indies, to ſhare in thoſe riches, which were the great 


— time Rü 
ing their colonſes, "have raiſed! chen I b Multiply. 


intelligent writers, and particularly f 
ſuggeſt to the ſtates, that they are in 


bours: yet the French themſelves hav 
boured with great diligence, not only to raiſe a m 


though the late general wars, in a great meaſure 
their navy; yet their commerce is even at this j 


fairs of Europe have in this laſt centur 
great change, though very probably 
more. | 


within theſe 50 years, appeared in almoſt 

of Europe. The Swedes; Danes, and Pruflia have f 
up Eaſt India companies. The Ruſſians have 8 
new advantageous traffic, as well on the Caſpian as the 


of reviving the antient commerce of the Low Cou 
and when that was found impracticable, made ſo 


particularly by the Venetians and Genoeſe, who ſhared 
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greatly ſuperior in every reſpect to the Dureh ee 
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oreigners, oy 
e French court to 
more danger from 
of Great Britain 
their other neigh. 
e of late years * 


This of late induced the pattizans of th 
the growing trade, and naval power 
than from the ambitious deſigns of all 
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power, but to extend their trade into all parts ritime 


world ; in which they have been very W be 


„ Tuined 
uncture, 
lt war, in 
time af. 
y ſuffered a very 
they may ſuffer 


The like attention to commerce and maritim 


or was at leaſt after the breaking out of the la 
a better condition than ever. So that the ma 


e power has, 
every nation 


opened 2 


Black ſea, The houſe of Auſtria ſhewed a great defire 


ntries j 


gulations at Trieſt and Fiume. The Genoeſe re 


theſe few years erected a company of inſurance, on pur- 
| poſe to encourage their ſubjeAs to venture upon long 


voyages, and, if poſlible, to recover their old reputation 
as a maritime power. Nay, even the Spaniards them- 


| ſelves, who in this reſpect have ſlept for ſuch a number 


of years, have at laſt opened their eyes, erected ſome, and 
have under conſideration 'the erecting ſeveral other com- 
panies, for the encouragement and extenſion of trade 


through their European and American dominions. 
We may ſafely infer from theſe inſtances, that the navi- 


gation and ſhipping of the Europeans in general is, within 
the laſt 50 years, greatly increaſed. And as a farther 
proof of this, we need only conſider the numerous fleets 
and great embarkations of different powers; ſuch as the 


Ruſſians, Swedes, and Danes, in the north; the inva- 


others.” 9 Les _ 

Sir Walter Raleigh made a very ingenious calculation of 
the maritime power of Europe in his time; and Sir Wil 
liam Petty, from better lights, gave us another calculz- 
tion, which has been conſidered as the ſtandard ever 


ſion of Sicily and Africa, by the Spaniard, and mary 


ſince. He thought the Dutch had about 900,000 ton 
of ſhipping ; Great Britain, 500,000 ; Sweden, Den- 


mark, and the towns in Germany, 250,000 ; Portugal, 


and Italy, 250,000 likewiſe; and France about 109,000. 


But ſince that time things have been very much altered ; 
inſomuch that the Britiſh ſhipping was, before the break- 


ing out of the laſt war, at leaſt double to what it might 


be at the concluſion of the peace of Utrecht. It is e. 
knowledged a very difficult thing to pretend to give vith 


any degree of exactneſs the preſent proportions of mari- 


time power : however, till a better can be furniſhed 
formed, the following table may have its uſes. 


If the ſhipping of Europe may be divided into ten! 
parts, then Great Britain hath . 6 


The United Provinces - 6 
The ſubjects of the northern crowns 2 
The trading cities and ſea-ports of Ger · 


l of 


many, and the Auſtrian Netherlands 1 

* France Dri re — N SEES 0 , 5 
Spain and Portugal!!! i 
Italy, and the reſt of Europe | The | 


$I 


\ . * 
1 * 4 * 4 
* 


7 
4 
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require a ove no eaſy taſk to perſuade thoſe-who are 


not Jer eg to admit that the computation is 


þ | er, it will be found that ſuch as 
fairly mes ny es country, will allow 
© able to be Tight enough as to the reſt 5 which is as 
1 ru as any one can well expect. But beſides ſhewing 
* of commerce at this day, there is another uſe 
ws hich this computation may: be applied ; and that is, 
b wi of ſtandard, to ſee how far one part riſes, or an- 
* luke in this reſpect; for if ever it ſhould come to 
= that theſe proportions ſhould vary conſiderably, it is 
lin that this muſt produce very great and ſenſible alter- 
crions in the general Rate of affairs. 1 A 
Thus, for inſtance, if the houſe of Bourbon ſhould e 8 
acquire as great A proportion of trade and naval pus 
as either of the maritime powers, it would be an acquiſi- 
tion of much more conſequence than they have hitherto 
made in point of territories or dominions: but at the 
lame time we muſt be aware of another thing; which 
is this, not only the proportion, but the total of maritime 
power, may alter ; and in that caſe the growth of any 
particular ſtate, though advantageous to itſelf, would 
not render it more formidable to others. 009) B's 
This computation likewiſe ſhews how much it is the in- 
| tereſt of the mafitime powers, to ſuſtain their characters 
in that reſpect, at all events; ſinee by this means only 
they can preſerve their independeney, protect their:ſub- 
jects where- ever they may be ſettled and diſperſed, and 
aſſiſt their allies, notwithſtanding the ſuperior, as well as 
boundleſs ambition of any aſpiring neighbour. / We need 
not wonder then at a common notion which prevails, as 
if we had a right to preſcribe to ſome other nations the 
bounds of their naval greatneſs. We cannot pretend to 


be no ill ſtroke of policy, ſhould any ſtate, really miſ- 
treſs of ſuch power, exert it upon extraordinary occaſions, 
though under ſuch colour and pretences as might effec- 
tually hide it: for it may be laid down as a thing certain, 
that nothing is ſo dangerous to a maritime power as pride; 


What is before ſpoken of trade or commerce, may very 
well anſwer the ends expected from it in an hiſtorical light, 


comparative ſtrength of what 4s called the maritime 
power, But, in a political ſenſe, this will not by any 
means ſuffice. If we will really judge of things as they 
are, we muſt be thoroughly acquainted with their inſides, 
and not content ourſelves with the bare conſideration of 
_ appearances. - We fee and know, that whatever ſtate 


great naval force, the effects of which will render ber 
conſiderable ; yet it is very requiſite to know how this 


| power is firmer and more durable than that which ariſes 
from a great extent of territory, multitudes of ſubjects, 
and rich and fruitful countries. W 


tion, let the form of its government be what it will; 


manners of a people are entirely altered; for it is not ab- 
ſolutely the number of ſubjects, but the number of uſeſul 
ſubjects, that makes any ſtate powerful. In the next 


reſpect to that, it is impoſſible that trade ſhould flouriſh; 
and in this reſpect it leſſens ſome, and takes away many 
nconveniencies, to which every kind of government is 
from its nature liable. 
conceivable flux of people, where-ever it is thoroughkk 
fixed, $8 7-504 ỹ́— ES 1 Io 
Hence we may eaſily afſign the true cauſes of the long 
duration of republicks famous for trade, ſuch as Tyre-and 
Carthage in antient times, and the Venctiats and Ge- 
noeſe in later ages. It is impoſſible” that à nation aQive 
and induſtrious | | 


* 


ib a great deal of room to explain; and, after all, 


it might ſuted with the commerce only of this or that 


vindicate the exetciſe of ſuch a prerogative; but it would 


and, in conſequence of that pernicious principle, an ill 


and teach us tolerably well of the natyre, extent, and 


and power is poſſeſſed of extenſive trade, muſt have a 


ariſes, and why the ſtrength and dominion of a maritime 


Firſt, then, trade is extremely ſerviceable to any na- 


becauſe it introduces induſtry and arts, by which the 
place, it introduces property; for without ſecurity with _ 
And, laſtly, it draws an almoſt 


* ous, rich and populous, and at the ſame time 


a MAR 


feree when employed in attacking others, and have much 
greater reſources in caſe ſhe is attacked herſelf, than other 
ſtates that want theſe advantages. Hence it may appear 
how the ſtate of Holland roſe to ſuch vaſt power, in ſo 
ſhort a time, and how her ſubjects have been able to 
thrive. and grow rich under taxes and impoſitions, which 
muſt-have beggared them in any other ſituation than that 
of a trading fepublic. 1 4 
Secondly, trade alters the comparative ſtrength of ſtates 
and kingdoms; becauſe where- ever it reſides, it creates ſo 
many and ſo great advantages, and begets ſuch relations 
and connections, as render a trading ſtate infinitely ſuperior 
to her 'neighbours. For ſuch a ſtate, if on the continent, 
can fortify her great towns ſo as to reſiſt a power ten times 
ſtronger in reſpect to people: ſhe can maintain, if it be 
requiſite, great numbers of regular, troops, and on any 
emergency can- hire more from her neighbours, beſides 
what ſhe may be able to do by the help of her maritime 
force, Hence ariſes that ſtrength and real power ſhewn 


by trading republicks, when attacked by ambitious prinees, 


or even by powerful confederacies. of 
Thus the Venetians have often been too hard for the 
Turks, the Genoeſe for the moſt powerful princes. in 
Italy; and, in earlier times, the Lubeckers for the greateſt 
powers in the north. Hence the famous league of Cam- 
bray, which was formed for the deſtruction of the ſtate of 
Venice in 1509, came to nothing, though the greateſt 
Princes of that time engaged in it; though the Venetians 


themſelves were guilty of ſome indiſcretions, and though 


they had been much. exhauſted by foreign wars. Thus 
alſo the famous confederacy between France and Great 
Britain againſt Holland in 1672 proved abortive ; though 
at the firſt even the Dutch themſelves thought their affairs 
deſperate; but till their love of liberty encouraged them 
to reſiſt, and their trade furniſned them with the means 

ok getting tolerably out of that war. | 
"Thirdly, trade has not only a very great influence on the 
particular affairs of nations ſeparately conſidered, and is 
- Almoſt the ſole cauſe of a comparative difference in the 
ſtrength and forces of moſt of the powers of Europe; but 
ĩt is alſo of infinite advantage to this quarter of the globe 
in general; keeps us free from all apprehenſions of being 
 over-run by thoſe barbarous empires, which the Maho- 
_ metan religion has eſtabliſhed in the world, and alſo brings 


us every thing that is rich and coſtly, every thing that is 
curious and valuable, even from the remoteſt quarters of 


the earth; ſo that to trade alone is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, due 


that ſuperiority which Europe has over the other parts of 


. the world. In a word, it is to commerce that the people 


of Europe owe their freedom and independency, their 


learning and arts, their extenſive colonies abroad, their 
_ ' prodigious riches at home, and, above all, that maritime 

power, which ſo much ſurpaſſes any thing of the ſame 
kind in other parts of the world, and whatever was at- 
tempted that way in former ages. 5 
MARK, in matters of commerce and manufacture, is a 


certain character ſtruck, or impreſſed, on various kinds 
of commodities, either to ſhew the place where they 


were made, and the perſons who made them; or to 


-  . witneſs they have been viewed and examined by the offi- 
P 


...cers or magiſtrates charged with the inſpection of that 


. thereon have been regularly acquitted. _ 


manufacture; or, laſtly, to ſhew the duties impoſed | 


Thus cloths, leathers, cutlery-ware, paper, plate, weights, 


and meaſures,. are to be marR de. 
Maxx, is alſo a particular ſign or character, known only 
to the trader who pitches on it; whereby, being fed to 
any commodity, he recollects the price it coſt him 
Theſe marks, otherwiſe, called numeros, are taken, ac- 
: cording to the fancy of thoſe who uſe them; but are or- 
dinatily choſen frgm among the letters of the alphabet, 
each having a relation to ſome particular number of, fi- 
. gures which are of ſo much uſe in trade, that it may 
be neceſſary to inſert alittle table, ſerving as a model 


for their conſtruction. 3 "ok 
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One example will give the whole uſe of this' table. 
Suppoſe a tradeſman ſhould put on a piece of ſtuff, that 
it coſt 37 8. 6 d. per ell. He puts an M for 20s. an 
L for 108. an H for 78. and a G for 6 d.; ſo that 
the ſeveral letters wrote after each other, obſerving al- 
ways to ſeparate ſhillings — and from pence by 
points, will make this mark M. L. H. G. equal to 37 s. 
6d. However, the mark may be diverſified infinitely, by 
adding other figures to the letters inſtead of theſe: 
MaRKk, or Marc, alſo denotes a weight uſed in ſeveral 
ſtates of Europe; and for ſeveral commodities, eſpecially 
old and filver in France. 
The mark is divided into 8 ounces, or 64 drachms 192 
| pennyweights, or 4608 grains. See Drachm. 
When gold or filver are ſold by the mark, it is divided 
into 24 carats, the carat into 8 pennyweights, the penny- 
weight into 24 grains, and the grain into 24 primes. 
MARE, was likewiſe formerly uſed in England for a money 
of accompt, and in ſome countries for a coin. 


The Engliſh mark was 2-3ds of a pound fterling, or 


13s. 4d. and Matthew Paris obſerves it was of the 
Game value in 1194. The antient Saxons called the 
mark, mancus, or mancuſa, and meare; among them it 
was equivalent to 30 d. that is, 7 s. 6d. of the prefent 
money. | 


The mark of Hamburg is alſo a coin and money of ac- | SP: 
| MARMORA. A little iſland of Turky, ſituated in the 


compt, equal to 1 8. 6 d. ſterling. 
The Daniſh mark is 9 d. ſterling; the filver mark of 
Sweden is 44d. ſterling, and the copper mark 24 d. 


MARKET. A place where all forts of goods and provi- 
ſions are publickly ſold. . BraQton obſerves, that one mar- 


ket ought to be diſtant from all others at leaft fix miles 
and a half, and a 3d of a half; but as the people in- 
creaſed, ſo did the privilege of keeping markets, which 
are now reftrained, eſpecially in cities and great towns, al- 
moſt to proviſions only, every ſhop being a kind of mar- 
ket for other manufactures. See H- market. 
In former times, it was cuſtomary to have moſt fairs and 
markets kept on a Sunday, in the church - yards; ſo that 
matters of bufineſs and devotion were tranſacted together. 
This cuſtom was effeQually ſuppreſſed by Henry VI. 


and though there are ſome remains of this practice ſtill in 


the moſt northern parts of the kingdom, many laws, with 
ſevere penalties, have been ſince made to regulate the mar- 
kets, to prevent monopolizing, foreſtalling, and other in- 


conveniences; which not duly executed, occaſion too 
many of theſe practices to paſs unpuniſhed, to the great 


detriment of induſtrious houſekeepers, and the fair trader. 
The number of market- towns, at this time, in South 
Britain, amounts to 803, excluſive of thoſe in Scotland: 


but in London and Weſtminſter alone, there are a greater 


number of markets, than in any other city throughout the 
univerſe. = | | | 


Theſe following being for meat ; Bloomſbury ; the Bo- 
rough market, in Southwark; Brooks market; Caven- 


diſh market ; Clare market ; Fleet market ; Honeylane 
market; Hoxton market; Marlborough market; Hun- 

rerford market; Leadenhall market; Newgate market; 
Nowpart market; St. James's market; Shadwell mar- 


ket; Shepherd's market ; Spittlefields market; White - 


chapel market; and Weſtminſter market. There are 
alſo the following markets for cattle; Knight's-bridge, 
Mile-end, and Smithfield. The following are for corn; 


Bear -quay; Queenhithe; and White-horſe inn, near 


Holborn-bridge. Billingſgate is a market for fiſn; and 


there is alſo another lately eſtabliſhed in Weſtminſter; 
dut Billingſgate is likewiſe a market for coal. The fol- 


lowing are for coals, hay, and ſtraw; Biſhopſgate mar- 
ket; Hay- market, Pallmall; and St. Margaret's bill. 
Black wall is the great cloth- market; and Wood's cloſe is 
a market for ſheepſkins ; the whole number being 33. 

Theſe markets are fo properly ſtocked with ll Kinds of 
proviſions, induſtry is ſo well rewarded, and money fo 
plentiful in this metropolis, that, with the bleſſing of 
providence, there is no occaſion for ſuch a dearth op- 
preſſing the inhabitants as that which happened in the 
year 1595, when wheat was fold at 21: 13 8, 4 d. the 
quarter; and other proviſions ſo exceſſively dear, that 
butter was ſold at 7 A. pound z eggs for one a penny; 


. 


and one of the 


inferior 

1 J. 23, and or 

* d. the beſt one of 
and one of the inferior * at 28. 4 4. de tec fo 46. 


_ at 28. 6 d. and one of the inferi | beſt fat ewe 
Clerk of the MaxKxtTt. An officer, = . 
take care that all the weights and meaſur 
market, are agreeable to the King's ſtand 
- exchequer. See Y/eight, and Meaſure. 
MARLBRO Fort. An Engliſh factory on the | 
of the iſland of Sumatra, ſituated in 101 d welt coaſt 


and 4 dep: 15 min. of S. lat. 3 mi] "of E. lon, 
and 300 N. of Batavia, uber —. — 
Fort St. George. See India, and Sunda 13 of 
MARLE. A kind of dry, ſoft, foſſile earth harſh | 
touch, uſed to be caſt on land to make it mor f vr 
of which there are ſeveral ſorts, of different te wap 
qualities; the principal being white and red. Too. = 
marle thrown on the earth is found to burn aps 
k n , ö is 
; 2 go making lime, being burnt like other ſtone. bee 
MARMALADE. A confection made of t 


of ſome fruit. 


es uſed in the 


he juice or pulp 


ſea of Marmora, between Aſia and Surope. ; 
of E. lon. and 40 deg. of N. lat. See Nh. 1 * 
MaRrmoRa fea, formerly called the Prapumis, is ſituated 
between the Helleſpont and Boſphorus, or oer tt 
Dardanells and the ſea of Conſtantinople; havin f 
Communication with the Black fea on the N. P. d i 
the Archipelago on the S. W. being about 120 m. lon 
and o broad; through which all — ſhips ta 
their way to Conſtantinople. | 
MAROSCH, or Meriſh, A great river, riſing in the Car. 
pathian mountains, and running from N. to 8. through 
Tranſilvania; after which it turns weſt, and, running into 
Hungary, falls into the river Teyſe at Segedin. 
MARQUE, or Letters of Marque, are granted to retalate 
any injury committed by the ſubjects of one ſtate on an- 
other, contrary to the law of mart. See Letter of Marque, 
It appears by the treatiſe of naval trade, and other books, 
that the goods of others may be taken upon the ſea by 
letters of marque, and jus repriſalium; but the ſame can- 
not be done by any private authority, only by the power 
of that prince or ſtate whoſe ſubject the injured perſon 
is; vor is it grantable by authority, but where the pany 
damaged has juſtice denied him, or the ſame is illegally 
delayed. This law, or cuſtom of repriſals, was conſi- 
tuted by the conſent of nations; and, without it, l- 
cence would be given and tolerated for the committing of 
_ depredations ; eſpecially if only the goods of rulers were 
made liable, who ſeldom poſſeſs any thing the injured 
can come at for ſatisfation. - 
But princes, by the la w of nations, are anſwerable for pub- 
lic injuries; and ſhould, by the moſt prudent ways ima- 
ginable, prevent thoſe that are private, not ſuffering fo- 
reigners, if poſſible, to receive wrongs in their coun- 
tries: nor ſhould the prince of the injured value his mi- 
fortune at ſo low a rate, as to deny him letters of requelt for 
ſatisfaction; and if juſtice be denied after ſuch requeſt, it 
is reaſonable to arm him with power, to take ſatis 
by repriſe and military force. There are uſually ſent 


two or three letters of requeſt, according to the fatisic- 
tion returned in anſwer, before the reprifal is awarded; 
and ſuch letters generally affigr a time certain for damages 
to be repaired ; if not, repriſals to iſſue foith, See Let- 


after the maſſacre at Amboyna, gta 
letters of requeſt to the ſtates of Holland for ſatisfaction 
Withi otherwiſe letters of repriſal were 
Goulor and Canham, granted one Lee letters ot f 
oulor me 8 for yodreſs again 2 
government of Leghorn. . en 
Y 3 iſſued out letters of requeſt to the King . | 
requiring ſatisfaction for the depredation comme 


2 _— 


* 


MAR 


f f Mr. Stampe, who was robbed and 
2 A [ay — _ He alſo publiſhed-a proclama- 
” in the following Years promiſing a reward for appre- 
— the offenders dead and alive. 8 , . 
* oſecution of letters of requeſt and repriſal, ther 
0 17 The oath of the party injured, or other ſufficient 
_ ching the pretended injury, and of the certain loſs 
proo — thereby ſuſtained. 2. A proof of due proſecu 
3 or ſolicitation for obtaining ſatisfaction in a legal way. 
0 he deferring or denial of juſtice. 4- A complaint to 
s own prince or fate. 5. Requiſition of juſtice by un 
1 made to the ſupreme head or ſtate, where juſ- 
td in the ny 2 was denied. 
ill i ial of juſtice. lette 
5 2 3 reſtrictions, and limitations, 
_—_ conſonant to law, and as the ſpecial caſe requires, 
ry ** not only by the civil, but by the ancient muni- 
Goal laws of England; when the prince of that country, 
3 whom the ſame are awarded, muſt repair the da- 


murder 


mage out of his or their effects who committed the in- 


- ies; or, if that proves deficient, it ought to fall as a 
Lemmon debt on his country. 


The repriſals grantable by the laws of England are of two 


forts, ordinary and extraordinary. The ordinary repri- 


als are either within the realm, or without the ſame; and 


re grantable where any Engliſh merchants have 
2 in — perſons or goods, and their merchandiſes 
are ſpoiled or taken from them in parts beyond the ſeas, 
by merchants ſtrangers, and the Engliſh merchants upon 
ſuit, or the King's demanding of juſtice, by his ambaſſa- 
dors, &c. cannot obtain ſatisfaction to the perſons in- 
jured; then the parties proving they have proſecuted the 
offenders in a due courſe of juſtice, and have been de- 


nied or delayed illegally to have right done them, ſhall 


in ſuch caſe have a writ out of chancery to arreſt the 
merchant ſtrangers of that nation, or their goods here in 
England. And the Lord Chancellor, in this caſe, has al- 
ways the approbation of the King or council, or both, 


for ſo doing. | 


The other repriſals without the realm are always by pa- 
tent under the great ſeal, and cannot be ordinarily re- 
voked ; becauſe, after the perſon injured has petitioned, 


and according to law proved his loſs, obtained letters of 


requeſt, and no reparation has been made; as ſoon as 
the letters-patent are ſcaled, the ſame immediately creates 
and veſts a national debt in the grantee, to be ſatisfied 


in ſuch manner, and by ſuch means, as the ſaid letters- 


patent direct, out of the goods and eſtates of that prince's 


| ſubjefts, who refuſed or illegally delayed juſtice, But if 


the ſupreme power thinks the execution of theſe letters of 
repriſal cannot be well effected without endangering the 
peace of both ſtates, it may be reſpited till, a more conve-- 


nient time; and princes are careful in granting ſuch let- 


ters · patents, to have them made ſo as they may not be 


reckoned a breach of the peace; bu! the granting of them 


for particular ſatisfaction does not in the ordinary way 
amount to a breach. g . 


As to the extraordinary reprifals, they are by letters of 


marque, for reparation at ſea, or any place. out of the 


kingdom, granted by the ſecretaries of ſtate, with the 


like approbation of the King and council; but they are 
only during the King's pleaſure, and generally in t 
war; fo that they may at any time be revoked. 
The cafes where repriſals will or will not lie, are thus 


ſtated: On wrong judgment given in a proſecution abroad, 


in matters not doubtful, which might have been redreſ- 


ſed, either by the ordinary or extraordinary power of the 


country or place, and the which was apparently perverted 
or denied, repriſal may be granted; though, if the matter 
be doubtful, it is otherwiſe ; for in cauſes dubious, there 
is preſumption that juſtice was truly adminiſtered. If an 
Engliſhman proſecutes a perſon in any legal court beyond 


po 


the ſeas, whereupon the military governor oppoſes the 


ſuit, and by his means the debtor and his goods ate con- 


veyed away, but a ſentence or judgment is obtained, by 


this the execution is fruſtrated, and 1 e. 
an be hl. d m TONS 


And yet if a merchant of England ſhall commence a ſuit 


in the courts of law beyond the ſeas, and judgment 


6. Perſiſteney 
After all which, letters of 


ime of 


paſſes againſt him, from which he appeals to the ſupreme 
court, and there the firſt judgment. is confirmed and al- 


| lowed; though the complainant hath received a judgment 


contrary to the right of the cauſe, here he ſhall not have 
letters of repriſal ; but it may, in an extraordinary caſe, if 
there be ſtrong circumſtances for the ſame; occaſion let- 
ters of requeſt to have a reheating. | 

If any, perſon ſhall be killed, wounded, or any way da- 
maged in a hoſtile manner, in the territories or places of 
any king or potentate, to whom letters of requeſt are 
tranſmitted, and no ſatisfaction ſhall be made to the per- 
ſon injured, there is no compulſion to reſort to the ordi- 
nary proſecution, but letters of repriſal ſball be iſſued : 
but where misfortunes happen to perſons or their goods 
reſiding in a foreign country in time of war, repriſals are 
not to be granted, In this caſe they muſt be contented 
to fit down under the loſs; for they are at their liberty 


to relinquiſh the place on the approach of the enemy, 


when they foreſee the country is ſubje& to ſpoil and de- 
vaſtation; and if they continue, they muſt partake of 
the common calamity. „„ 

It is not the 83 any man's nativity, but of his ha- 
bitation, that ſubjects him to repriſe, for the law does 


not conſider ſo much where he was born, as where he 


lives: therefore if letters of repriſal ſhould be awarded 


| | againſt the ſubjects of the Duke of Tuſcany, and a na- 


tive of Florence, but denizened or. living in England, 


| ſhould have a ſhip on a voyage for Leghorn, if in ſuch 


caſe a caption be made of this ſhip, it is not lawful, nor 


can the ſame be made prize. And there are Certain per- 
ſons, as well as ſhips and goods, that are exempted or pri- 


vileged from repriſals ; ſuch as ambaſſadors and their re- 
tinue, coming from him who awarded the repriſe ; tra- 
vellers through a country, ſtaying but a little while there ; 
eccleſiaſtical perſons, &c. And a merchant of another 
place, than againft which repriſals are granted, although 
the factor of his goods were of that place, is not ſubject 
„„ „ oO Sn es | 

Where ſhips are driven into port by ſtorm or ſtreſs of 
weather, they have an exemption from the law of repri- 


als, according to common right. But by the laws of 


England it is faid to be otherwiſe, unleſs expreſsly pro- 


vided for in the writ or commiſſion; and if ſuc ſhip 
flies from her own country to avoid confiſcation, or for 
_ ſome other fault, and is driven in by ſtreſs of weather, ſhe 
may then become ſubjeR to be prize. But it is unlawful 
to make ſeizure of ſhips for repriſal in any ports, except 
in that prince's who awarded the repriſals, or his againſt 
whom the ſame are iſſued: the ports of other princes or 
ſtates are not to be diſturbed, but be peaceably main- 


_ tained. 


If a hip having letters of marque or repriſal, ſhall take 


the ſhips and goods of that nation againſt whom they 
are awarded, and bring the ſame into a neuter port, the 


owners may there claim and ſeize her; or the admiral 
may make reſtitution, according to law, of the ſhip's goods 


to the owners, and the captives to their liberty; for 
that the ſame ought firſt to have been brought infra præ- 


of ſuch a caption diveſted of their property. 


ſidia of that prince or ſtate, by whoſe ſubjects they were 


taken; and if it be not ſo done, it has been reſolved, that 


ſuch ſhips cannot become lawful prize, nor are the owners 


\ wy "Ro > 


When any ſhip that has letters of repriſe attacks a veſſel, 
and ſhe refuſes to yield, ſhe may be aſſaulted and entered; 
and if it falls out, that by accident ſome of thoſe which 
mage reſiſtance are ſlain, the fault will be at their own 
doors, for hindering the execution of what is legal, 
and granted by authority. But in caſe a letter of marque 
ſhall wilfully and knowingly take a ſhip and goods belong- 


* 


©? 


ing to another nation, againſt whom the commiſſion is not 


awarded, but of ſome. other tate in amity, this amounts 


to downright piracy ; whereupon the offenders will incur 
a a' forfeiture of their veſſel, &. TEN. 
Though if ſuch letters of marque be aſſigned. to znother 


5 ſon, who takes any ſuch ſhip or goods of another na- 
: Fo on a violent pre umption that it belonged to the 11 ght 


of him againſt whom repriſals are granted; here, if the 
ſufferers recover their goods and ſhip, yet the captors are 


e 


en- 
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 Tetters-patent civilly. The captors nevertheleſs may not 


be excuſed from anſwering the damages; but the gran- , 
tees are excuſable, both as to that and puniſhment, un- 
leſs they are privy to the caption, It is like unto the caſe 


of an officer arreſting a wrong perſon ; he is liable to an- 


ſwer the damage to the party arreſted, but not the per- 
ſon that employed him. | | . 

A ſhip being lawfully taken, and brought into port, the 
captor muſt exhibit all his ſhip papers, and captive ma- 
riners, to be examined, in order to adjudication ; till 
when, and the goods are legally condemned, bulk ought 
not to be broken; nor may the captain permit an em- 
bezzlement of the lading, or ſell, barter, or diſpoſe of 
any part, without commiſſion ; for the King hath a pro- 
portion in all prizes: and the common profits of prizes 
are to be equally divided among all the ſhips preſent, 


and not be ſolely to the captor ; ſo that if letters of re- 


priſal are granted to two ſhips, and they happen both of 
them at ſea to meet a prize, and the one attacks, and en- 
ters her, by means whereof ſhe becomes conqueror ; al- 
though the other did nothing in the engagement, he hath 
right to an equal diftribution with the captor, becauſe the 
preſence of the other veſſel, armed and prepared for 
battle, becomes a terror, and will occaſion a ſhip the 
ſooner to yield. 


. 


If the caption of any ſhip or goods be by men of war, 


the property will immediately be in the captors ; except 
it be loſt again, and the ſhip or goods are recovered by 


the perſons from whom they were taken, or be in battle 
regained. And by the law of nations, the dominion of 
the things taken by thoſe to whom letters of marque are 
granted, become the captors, till the debt and coſts, that 
is, the original damage and ſubſequent charges, are ſatis- 
fied ; which being done, the reſidue ought to be reſtored : 
and ſo the Venetians uſed their equity, having taken the 
ſhips of Genoa, they did not ſpoil any of the lading, but 
preſerved the fame very carefully, until the debt was paid ; 
and then they made reſtitution of the things entirely, 
without diminution. 4 | HEM 
In caſe the King of England ſhould be in enmity with the 
ſtates of Holland, and one of their ſhips of war takes an 


' Engliſh merchant- man; and afterwards another ſhip of 


war of England meets the Dutch ſhip and his prize, and 
regains the ſame ; there reſtitution is commonly made, 
the owners paying the falvage : ſo where the prize is re- 
covered by a friend in amity, or comes into his ports, re- 
ſtitution is to be made. And the taking of fhips and 
goods by force and arms is ſo odious, that if by any poſ- 


{ibility the right owners may have reſtitution, the ſame - 


* bath been granted. | | | | 
Where, for the fault perhaps of a few, a debt be- 
comes national, the goods of the guiltleſs and inno- 
cent become liable, if taken, for ſatisfaction; but ſuch 
ought to have contribution by the law of England, 
as when one is put to the whole burden, and more are 
bound to do one thing: though when depredations have 
happened in England to foreign merchants, and com- 
plaint hath been made concerning them, commiſſions 
have been often iſſued to inquire of the ſame, and award 
| fatisfation. And upon the petition of ſome merchants 


of Genoa, who complained againſt the inhabitants of 


the iſle of Guernſey for a depredation, in taking away 
and detaining their merchandiſe and goods to à very 


_ - conſiderable value, out of a ſhip wrecked by tempeſt 


near the faid iſle; on this a commiſſion was granted, 


by which the commiſſioners were empowered to puniſh ' 


the offenders, and make a reſtitution and ſatisfaction for 
the damages ſuſtained. © For as the Engliſh ſubjects may 


' have their goods by way of repriſe, for the ſatisfaction of | | 


2 debt from foreigners ; ſo they may have the benefit of 


 thefe commiſſions to make themſelves whole out of the 


- Rates of the offenders. | 47 
But he that will ſue to have reſtitution in England for 
goods taken at ſea, muſt prove that the fovereign of the 
party was in amity with the King of England, &c. and 
letters of repriſals make no war or enmity between na- 


tions. ; 


MARQUETRY. Inlaid work, or fineering ; being a 
plane of oak, or well dried. fir, covered with ſeveral 


MARTIN 


* 


e 


pieces of fine hard wobd of various colob. 
of birds, flowers, knots; and Pain en in ; | 
tortoiſe hell, mother of pearl, ſilver fr eg = 
ſometimes compoſed of various colours * 
of precious ſtones, or curious marbles 
ARROQUIN, or due, Ti. fr. 
A or Kin © 
ee, * . ha” The kin of a beaſt. Gon 
ARSALA. A port-town of Sicily. ; I 
Mazara, fituated in 12 deg. rh, 2 e of 
e owing «> 
R. A port-to Algi 
a — of the ſea, obpoſitiſto Oreck en, aten 
MARSEILLES. A port-town of France, in the pro: 
of 8 ſituated on a fine bay of the Mediterran” 4 
| . w n, 
ms eg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 43 dep. 1 5 min, of N. 
MART, letters of mart. See Letters of mart 
Marr, is alſo a free open market, for all Yor Spin 
and fell commodities ; but more eſpecially applied of 
cities as Frankfort, and other places in German 2 
the great fairy are kefprt. e 
1 i . the further Inda, fl 
tuated on the eaſt- ſide of the ba 0 
of E. lon. | | { . aged i 
MARTHA, St. A port-town of South America 
on the North ſea, at the mouth of the river Gan ; 
74 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 11 deg. 45 min. of N he 
MARTIAL courts at ſea, or Courts-martial, i tryin 9 
perſon by the martial law, or the law of war or arms * 
pending upon the King's pleaſure, or that of his admiral, 
under certain reſtrictions, which are regulated by an act of 
parliament paſſed in the 22d year of King George II. en. 
tituled, An act for further regulating the proceedings up- 
“on courts- martial in the ſea-ſervice ; and for extendin 
<< the diſcipline of the navy to the crews of bis Majeſty's 
« ſhips, wrecked,” loft, or taken; and for continuing to 
„ them their wages upon certain conditions.” See Cart 
martial. th | 
MARTIGUES. . A port-town of France, in the province 
of Provence, ſituated on a bay of the Mediterranean, in 
5 deg. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 


M 


ſituated 


MARTIN Cape, or Cape Martin. A promontory of Va. 


lencia in Spain, on the Mediterranean ſea, 40 miles 8. E. 
of the 85 ile | 
TS, in a ſhip, are ſmall lines faſtened to the 
legs, on the leetch of the ſail, appearing like crows feet; 
the uſe of them being to bring that part of the leetch af 
the ſai}, which is next the yard-arm, up cloſe to the yard, 
when the ſail is fardelled, - 8 
MARTINICO, is the chief of all the French Caribbee 
iſlands, ſituated in 61 deg. W. lon. and between 14 ail 
15 N. lat. See French America, 1 
MARYLAND. A province of North America, fituated 
between 74 and 78 deg. of W. lon. and between 35 
and 40 of N. lat. See Britih America. | 


MASBATE. One of the Philippine iſlands, almoſt in the 
center of the reſt, ſituated in 120 dep. of E. lon. ad 
13 deg. of N. lat. See Philippine iflands, 
MASCARENHA and. See Bourbon. 


ſtone · part of 

ed by Wü. 

in the yea 
how 


of Naples, fi 
of N. lat. on 


the ſouth ſid 
that capital. 
Mass4a, is alſo the capi 
0 | 


M A8 


| eg between the territories of Lucea arid 

in [taly rer 36 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 55 
2 N. lat. 3 miles weſt of the Tuſcan ſea. | ; 
187 j fareft. The fruit of a ſpecies called glandi- 
11485, Sen as beech} dak, and cheſhut, being 

| ſwine. . 

181. D A large pole, or long piece of round 
1 raiſed in veſſels, for the yards and ſails to be faſ- 
ed to, in order to their receiving the wind neceffary 
N hs Vefſls the number of maſts is four; their names 
being the main-maſt, the fore-maſt, the mizen -maſt, and 
the doltſprit; to which ſome add a fifth, called a counter- 


The Bae f is the chief maſt, ſtanding upright in the 


middle, or waſte of the veſſel; bearing the main yard 
in-ſail. | | ay 

foe af is between the main-maſt and the head. 

The mizen-maſt is between the main-maſt and the ſtern. 


he ſhip. | 1 

The ee in large veſſels and galleons, is in the 
The word maſt is alſo uſed to ſignify thoſe diviſions, or 
additional pieces, in the maſts placed over one another. 
The main-maſt and fore-maſt have each of them two, as 


fore-maſt, fore-top-maſt, fore-top-gallant maſt ;* the mi- 
zen-maſt has only one, called the mizen-top-maſt. f 

For the proportion of maſts, Sir H. Manwaring gives 
theſe rules. Whatever the breadth of a ſhip be in feet, 
multiply 4-5ths of that breadth by 3, the product is the 
length of her main-maſt in feet. Thus, if a ſhip be 30 
feet at the midſhip-beam, 4-5ths of 30 is 24 therefore 
the main - maſt of that ſhip muſt be 24 yards, or 72 feet, 


every yard in length; and therefore this maſt muſt be 24 
inches thick. The fore-maſt of a ſhip muſt be 4-5ths of 
the length of the main-maſt, that is in this caſe 193 yards; 


ways the ſame length and bigneſs with the fore-maſt ; and 
the mizen-maſt muſt be juſt half the length of the main- 
! maſt, and half as thick. See Naval Store. 

= MASTERS F Hips. Officers to whom is committed the 
direction of a merchant-veſſel; who command in chief, 
and are charged with the merchandiſe aboard: but in the 
Mediterranean the maſter is called patron, and in long 
voyages captain. | | 


ſailors. He is likewiſe obliged to keep à regiſter of the 


the receipts and payments, and in general every thing re- 
lating to his commiſſion. See Ship. * 1 1 bf 
ASTIC. A clear and ſweet reſinous gum, iſſuing from the 
trunk and large branches of the maſtic tree 
either without or with inciſion. See Lentiſeus. 

Maſtic is temperate in heat, and of a dry binding quality ; 
ſo that it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, ſtays vomiting, ſtops 
iſſues of blood, and tickling coughs and catarrhs : it 


*% 


preſcribed in ſeminal weakneſſes. 
Jewellers mix maſtie with tu 
lay it under their diamonds, 
Maſtic is chiefly the product of Chios, an iſland in the 
T urkiſh Archipelago ; where the trees that yield it are 
cultivated with as much care as the vines; and it brings 
- , yearly revenue of about 20001. ſterling to the Grand 
nior. RG, | e 
There is alſo a kind of black maſtic | p 
Which ſerves to ſophiſticate ho Lt fon Ep, 
he gum maſtic is in ſmall granules, being white 
Dough age makes it turn yellowiſn. 
8 2 | * „ 
. alſo a name given to artificial camphor. dee 
MASTRE. A k 


rpentine and black ivory; and 
to give them a luſtre, © 7 


25 4 8 *.. 9 55 


333 87 


; - ty and port- 5 
India, in the provin city and port-town of the Hither 


The boltſprit lies upon the beak, in the prow, or bead of | 


the main-maſt, main-top-maſt, main-gallant-maſt ; the 


in length. Then for its bigneſs, he allows an inch to 


and it muſt be near 24 inches thick. The boltſprit is al- 


The proprietors of the veſſel appoint the maſter; but the 
maſter provides the equipage, and hires the pilot and 


ſeamen and officers on board, the terms of their contract, 


„or lentiſcus, 


ſtrengthens the reins, is a — eleanſer, and therefore 


Se Tur, g wa geg eo erte 


ce of Golconda, ſituated on the weſt 


* 
MEA | 


ſide of the bay of Bengal, in 81 deg. of E. lon. and 16 deg. 
18 min, of N. lat. | 
MATAPAN Cape; or Cape Matapan, in the Morea, is the 
| moſt ſouthern promontory of Europe, ſituated in 22 deg. 
of E. lon, and 36 deg. of N. lat. $4 | 
MATCH. A kind of rope ſlightly twiſted, and prepared 
to retain fire, for the uſes of artillery, mines, fire-works, 
and ſuch other purpoſes : but ſince fuſees have been in- 
troduced in lieu of match-lock muſkets, the compoſition 
of match has been much leſs conſiderable than before. 
MATERAN. The capital of the kingdom of the ſame 
name, ſituated on the ſouth coaſt of the iſland of Java, 
in 110 deg. of E. lon. and 45 deg. of S. lat. See Sunda 
Illands. | | | 
MATHEMATICS, among the ſciences, compoſe arith- 
metic, aſtronomy, geometry, and muſic: the firſt is 
eſſehtial to trade; and the ſecond' to navigation. 
MATRICE, with dyers, is applied to the five ſimple co- 
lours, from whence all the rett may be compoſed, which 
are black, white, blue, red, and yellow. See Dying. 
MATRICES, with the letter-founders, are the copper 


moulds, in which are ſtamped, or punched, the letters 
wanted to be caſt. 


MATTHEW, St. A little iſland in the Atlantic ocean, 
ſituated in 9 deg, of W. lon. and 2 deg. 30 min. of S. lat. 
. 700 miles S. of Cape Palmus, on the coaſt of Guinea in 
Africa, planted by the Portugueſe, but deſerted. See the 
iſland of St. Thomas. | ow 
MAUG-BUND. A kind of ſilk, of the growth of the 
Mogul's territories, and the worſt of the fix kinds which 
are yearly gathered there. | 
MAUND. A weight uſed in the Mogul's territories, equi- 
valent to 55 Ib. avoirdupois of England. 
MAURA, St. One of the Mediterranean iſlands, ſituated 
in 21 deg. of E. lon, and 38 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. be- 


tween the continent of Epirus, and the iſland of Cepha- 


lonia, ſubject to Venicſe. | 
MAURES. A gold coin ſtruck at Surat, and in other 
- ſtates of the Grand Mogul. | | 
MAURIS, called otherwiſe Percale. A kind of white 
cotton cloth brought from the Eaſt Indies. See Percale. 
MAURITANIA. The ancient name of the coaſt of Bar- 
DO}; >; 5 5 
MAURITIUS, or Maurice and. See I/ls of France. 
MAXY.- See Mundick. 5 . e 
MAY. - A little iſland at the mouth of the Frith of Forth, 
- near the coaſt of Fife in Scotland. | | 


MAY, or Mayo. One of the Cape Verde iſlands, fituated 


in 23 deg. of W. lon. and 15 deg. of N. lat. See Cape 
Verde iſlands. 1 


MAYOR, or Maier, the chief magiſtrate, or 8 in 


the cities, and moſt corporation towns of England, choſen 
. annually by his peers out of the number of the alder- 
men. ] 2 | | h 
The mayor of the place is the King's lieutenant, and, 
with the aldermen and common council, can make laws, 
called bye laws, for the government of the place; he has 
+ alſo the authority of aſkind of judge, to determine mat- 
ters, and to mitigate the rigour of the la. 

- King Richard I. in 1189 firſt changed the bailiffs of Lon- 
don into Mayors, by whoſe example others were after- 
wards appointed. -Þ  _.. | „ 
MAZ AGAN. A port- town of Morocco in Africa, ſituated 
in 10 deg. of W. lon. and 33 deg. of N. lat. 
MAZ ARA. A port- town of Sicily, ſituated on the 8. W. 
--coalt, in. 12 deg- 30 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 42 
? min. of N. lat. 12 4. | ; | 


MEACO. A large city of great trade. in the iſland of 


Niphon in Japan, ſituated in 135 deg. of E. lon. and 35 


deg. 20 min. of N. lat. See Japan. Ae n, 
MEAD. A wholſome agreeable liquor, prepared of honey 
and Water. See Metheglin, UE, 1 


One of the beſt methods of preparing mead is as follows: 


into 12 gallons of water, flip the whites, of 6 eggs, mix- 
ing theſe well together, and to the mixture adding 20 
pounds of honey; let the liquor boil an hour, and when 


| . boiled add cinnamon, ginger, cloves, mace, and a little 


© roſemary. - Asſoon as it is cold, put a ſpoonful of yeaſt 
to it, and turn it up, keeping the veſſel filled as it works; 
N 10 6 © when 

| 
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ME A 

when it has done working ſtop it up cloſe, and when fine 
bottle it off for uſe. | 4 
MEASURE, in a legal, commercial, and popular ſenſe, 
denotes a certain quantity, or proportion, of any thing 
bought, ſold, valued, or the o e 


5 * 


Meaſures then are various, according to the various kinds 


and dimenſions of things meaſured; hence ariſe lineal or 
longitudinal meaſures for lines or lengths; ſquare meaſures 
for areas or fuperficies z/ and ſolid or cubic meaſures for 
bodies and their capacities : all which are very different 
according to the difference of countries, ages, and com- 
mo dities. 

In treating of meaſures it is proper to ſnew, Iſt, thoſe of 
Europe; 2d, thoſe of Aſia; and, 3d, thoſe of Africa. 


\ The MeasuREs of Europe. Edgar, who was King of 


England in the 959, made a law that the fame weights 
and meaſures ſhould be obſerved throughout the realm ; 
and Canute, who was King of England in the year 1017, 
made good laws for weights and meaſures : but by magna 
charta, in the gth year of Henry III. it was ordained, 
That one meaſure of wine, ale, and corn, ſhould be 
throughout the land; being the quarter of London; and 
one breadth of dyed cloth, ruſſets, and haberjects, or 
2 yards within the liſts ; and it ſhould be of weights as 
of meaſures. _ | | TWIN 

By the ſtatute of the 31ſt of Edw. I. an Engliſh penny, 
called a ſterling, ſhould weigh 32 wheat corns in the 
midſt of the ear, and 20 pence ſhould make an ounce, 


12 ounces a pound, 8 pounds a gallon of wine, and 8 


gallons a London buſhel, which is the 8th part of a quarter. 
By the ſtatute of the 27th of Edw. III. one weight, one 


meaſure, and one yard, ſhould be thru! ail the land; and 


wools, and all goods of weight, ſhould be weighed by 


the ballance, ſo that the ballance be even: which was con- 


| firmed by ſeveral other ſtatutes. ' 
But as proper weights and meaſures were negleQed, it 
was enacted, by the ſtatute of the 11th of Henry VII, 


That there thould be delivered to the knights and 


citizens of every ſhire and city, barons of the five 
ports, and certain burgeſſes, one of every weight and 


meaſure of braſs according to the ſtandard in the Ex- 


chequer, to be conveyed by them to ſuch places as men- 
tioned in the act, being Appleby, Newcaſtle, Carliſle, 


Lincoln, Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, Coventry, Up- 


pingbam, Northampton, Bedford, Buckingham, Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, Norwich, St. Edmund's Bury, 


Chelmsford, Hertford, Weſtminſter, Maidſtone, Guil- 
ford, Lewes, Oxford, Reading, Shrewſbury, Stafford, 


Hereford, Glouceſter, Worceſter, Saliſbury, Wincheſter, 


Icheſter, Dorcheſter, Exeter, Leſtwithiel, London, 
Briſto), Dover, Southampton, and Cheſter; to remain 


there, in the keeping of 'the mayor, bailiff, or other head 
officer, as the King's ſtandard. That the inhabitants of 
all cities, boroughs, and market-towns, ſhould eauſe to 
be made common meaſures and'weights, according to the 
weights and meafures above faid, the ſame to be examined 


and marked by the mayor, bailiff, or other head officer, 
in whoſe poſſeſſion the Randard ſhould remain.” That no 


perſon within any city, borough, or market-town, ſhould 
buy or ſell with any weight or meaſure, except ſo-marked ; 
nor any other perſon out of ſuch places, exoept it be 
equal with the ſtandard; and every -perſon 'thould buy 


and ſell with a buſhel ſealed. That all mayors, and other 


head officers of every city, ſhould cauſe twice in the 


year, or oftener, all weights and meaſures to be brought 


before them; and ſuch as they found defective ſhould be 
broke and burnt, and the parties offending ſnhould forfeit 
65. 8 d. for the firſt time, 13 8. 4 d. for the ſecond, 
and 20 8. for the third time, and be ſet upon the pillory. 


That two juſtices of the peace, whereof one of the quo- 


rum, ſhould have authority to hear and determine the 
defaults of the mayors and other head officers,” and alſo of 
all buyers and ſellers acting contrary to this ſtatute, and 
to ſet fine and amercement upon the offenders. That 
there ſhould be but 8 buſhels ſtricken to the quarter of 
corn, 14 lb. to the ſtone of wool, and 26 ſtone to the 
ſack; provided that this act ſhould not exter d to any per- 
ſon buying or ſelling by water: meaſure within fhip-board, 


the meaſure of the buſhel ſhould contain 8 g 


12 lb. under fotfeiture, of the coals,. and. 6 


value. 


and the faid >=meaſ * . 
after the ſaid Kander = ente bro puck 


And by the 12th of Henry VII. it was enacded, That 


wheat, every gallon. $ 1b. tro allons of 
every ounce 20 ſterlings, and Snug om nd 12 ounces, 


wheat in the midſt of the ear; which is eie ei 


cheſter meaſure, and took this na 
| me f 
made at Wincheſter 16th Richard II. . 
2 ma 3 was directed to have all his er 
ures ready, accordi to | | 
chequer. Ys ding to the ſtandard of the Ex. 
By the 22d of Charles II. it was enact | | 
24. it ed | 
meaſure ſhould be repeated, as to. the r 
ground or unground, or ſalt, which ſhould be ſold 9 


by Wincheſter meaſute, under forfeiture of 40 3. That 


at the charge of ſuch perſons who ſhall have th 
any market, there ſhould be one meaſure of 9675 
vided and chained in the public market Se] upon E 


feiture of 5 1. and all conſtables were required to ſearch 


if any perſons uſed any other meaſure, or fold or bought 


dy a meaſure unſealed. 


By the 22d and 23d of Ch. II. every perſon who ſhould fel 


or buy any corn or ſalt by the bag, or without meaſuring 


being thereto required, ſhould forfeit, beſide 

— * all ſuch corn or ſalt, or the value Roe 
the perſon complaining, _ he 18 
By the. ſtatute. of the 13th and 14th of William 111. 
every round buſhel with a plain bottom, 18 inches wide 


- throughout, and 8 inches deep, ſhould be a legal Win- 


cheſter buſhel, - according to the ſtandard in the Ex- 


chequer. 


By the ſtatute of the iſt of Queen Anne we Water mea - 
ſure ſhould be round, and in diameter 18 1 inches within 
the hoop, 8 inches deep, and ſo in proportion, being 


five pecks ; every water-meaſure, by which apples agd 
| pears were ſold, ſhould be heaped as uſually ; and who- 


ever ſhould ſell or buy apples or pears by other meaſure 


| ſhould forfeit 105, but not to extend to any meaſures 
| ſealed bythe fruiterers company of London in the city, or 
3 miles diſtance of the ſame. „ 


As to liquid meaſures, by the 1ſt of Richard Il], no perſon 


ſhould bring into the realm any butt of malmſey to be 


fold unleſs it contained 126 gallons ; nor no veſſels with 


wines or oil unleſs every ton contained 252 gallons, every 


pipe 126 gallons, every tertian $4 gallons, every hogſhead 
65 gallons, every barrel 31 4 gallons, and every tundlet 
f l 


2 gallons. 


By the ſtatute of the 23d of Henry VIII. the barrel for 
beer ſhould contain 36 gallons, the kilderkin 18, and the 


firkin 9 gallons of the King's ſtandard : the barrel of ale 


| ſhould contain 32 gallons, the kilderkin 16, and the fickin 


8 gallons. But, when the exciſe was laid on beer and 
ale in the 12th year of Charles II. 36 gallons were to be 


. reckoned as a barrel of beer, and only 32 ſuch gallons a 


barrel of ale: though, by the 1ſt of ill. and Mary 34 


' ſuch gallons: of _ vinegar, and of beer or ale ſtronger or 


ſmaller, without the bills of mortality, were declared to 


be a barrel: all other exciſable liquors being to pay ac- 
. cording to the wine gallon, which contained an 23! 
cubic inches, whereas the ale gallon held 282 ; the farmer 


holdings Ib. 1-0z. 4 dr. avoirdupois of rain water ; the lat- 


ter, 10 lb. 3 0. or a little more: fo that the wine mes 


ſures are ſmaller than thoſe of ale and beers 4 gallous! 
ale and beer being near equal to 5 gallons f wins; an 
of both 2 pints make a quart, 2 quarts 1 pottle, and 2 


pottles à gallon; but the gallon for dry meaſyrs .contalns 


272 f inches, and holds 9 Ab. 13 0. 12 * ux. avgitdupes 
By the ſtatute of the 16th and 17th of Charles IL 4155 
coals brought into the river Ibames ate to he (old * 


heaped, a if 


U 
11d. by the. of 


buſhel ſealed for that purpoſe in- Guildhall, L 0 n: | 
u 


All meaſures are-either.receptive, or applicate, YR 


Receptive Meaſures, or meaſures of capacity, Alf Abe 


Ringuiſhed.by liquid and diy meaſures ; ae e 


MEA 


for wine, rum, brandy, ſpirits, vinegar, eyder, beer, 
of 


ale, and ſuch other goods : the dry for corn, ſalt, goals, 


and ſuch kind of commodities. 


native Meaſures, are either the yard, or ell, aun, canes, _ 


braces, aſhins, picgs, covids, and others, 
be gies go" cloths, ſilks, laces, ribbons, and 


ſuch ſort of goods: of the inch, foot, &c. far wood; 


and other longer meaſures of that nature, for land, &c. 


Engliſh Meaſures. The meaſures generally in uſe at this 
11 


* 


* d 
. hout England are of three ſgrts ; Iſt, the yard, 
* 36 inches; by which all ſorts 5 
woollen cloths, wrought ſilks, moſt linens, 152 — 
terings, and ſuch other things are meaſured. - % the. 
11, containing 20 nails, gr 45 inches; which is u 
in meaſuring ſome few particular linens, as hollands, 
&c. > ; | 3 8 | 
ede Flemiſh ell, for meaſuring tapeſtry, containing 12 
ils, or 27 inches. 3 1 
3 E alſo another meafue, ealled 2 goad, only 
uſed in meaſuring Welch frizes and frizadoes, containing 
55 inches; but this laſt meaſure is now entirely out of 
ule. 


Meaſures for fuel, which according to ſtatutẽ are coals and 


Of coals 36 buſhels go to a chaldron ; but on ſhipboard | 


. avoirdu- 

drons are reckoned to a ſcore; 112 lb. avoirdu- 

2 eas lapel weight; and 8 chaldrons at Newcaſtle 
ke at London about 1. chaldrons. | | ; 
Wool fuel is aflized Into ids, billets, faggots, falwood, 
and cord wood. A fhid is to be 4 feet long, and accord- 


ing as they are marked and notched, their proportion 


muſt be in the girth ; that is, if they have but one notch, _ 


| they muſt be 16 inches in girth, if 2 notches 23 Inches, 
if : notches 28 inches, if 4 notches 33 inches, and if 
they have 5 notches they muſt be 38 inches about. : 
Billets are to be 3 feet long, whereof there ſhould be 
3 ſorts ; a ſingle, a caſk, and a caſk of two. The firſt 
is 7 inches, the ſecond 10 inches, and the third 14 inches 
about; being all fold by the hundred, five ſcore to the 
hundred. 5 & >. ths aa 
Fäaggots are to be 3 feet long, and at the band 24 inches 
about, beſides the knot : of which faggots 50 go to a load. 


Falwood, bavins, and ſpray wood, ate fold by the hun - 


dred, and 100 are accounted a load. 


Cord wood is the bigger ſort of fire wood, meaſured + | 
\ 1 


cord, or line, of which there are two meaſures; that 
called the 14 feet cord, is to be 14 feet in length, 3 feet 


in breadth, and 3 feet in the height ; but the other is 5 8 


feet long, 4 feet high, and in breadth 4 feet. EY 
Meaſures for Corn. The gallon is found by the ſtatutes of 

England to hold 8 pints, and to weigh 8 lh. troy weight. 

2 Gallons, a peck, ar 16 lb. or pints, or 2 gallons. 

4 Pecks, a buſhel, or 64 lb. or pints, or 8 gallons. 

2 Buſhels, a ſtrike, or 128 lb. or pints, or 16 gallons, 

2 Strikes, a comb, or 256 lb. or. pints, or 32 gallons. 

2 Combs, à quarter, or 512 lb. ot pints, or 64 gallons. 


6 Quarters, a wey, or 3072 lb. or pints, or 384 gallons. 


10 Quarters, a laſt, or 5120 1b. or pints, or 640 gallons, 
However, a ton of wheat in London commonly weighs, 
avoirdupois.weight, betwgen 2200 and 2500 1b. Of rye, 
between 2t00-and 2240 lb. Of -barley, between 1709 
and 1800 lb. . OT age me ve tac anre 5a 
Corn is uſually ſold in England by the quarter, 5 quarters 
being commonly reckoned to a ton in freight: and, ac- 
cording to the above troy weight, a ton of corn weighs 
2400 Ib. avoirdupois weight. ; „ 
Miaſures for ſalt. Of this commodity, great quantities of 
lite years have been made in Englagd 


ſeveral places beyond the ſeas; beigg uſed t 
and ſold by meaſure, * o be bought 


nad fold as corn is at preſent : but at this 
time it is fold from t 4 * | 


7 FT payne, to a gallon, 56 lb. to 
+2 bulhels to the ton for freight ; 5 buſhels being one (a 
and 4 C. weight is one quarter. 3.5 buſhe being one ſack, 


Meaſures for timber, horſes, and 1 
g nd 
Por timber, horſes, oo a 2 


I2 inches is one foot, 


z fathom, and 16 f fle. icet a geometrical pace, 6 feet 


only © 


„ and tranſported to 


* 


he pits only by weight, reckohing 
e buſhel, and © 


1 called ng megfurt. 
Ce. Z barleyrcorns is one inch, or a 
finger's bread:h, 4 inches is one hand in horſe Þ & * 


FI 


* 


p S 
* 
af 


ſquare feet is 


England; only the Iriſh and 


tables particularly, w 


ſcore 


7 M E A 


long, and 8 furlongs is one mile ſtatute meaſure: but the 


mY of the kingdom. | : 
or land meaſure, 9 ſquare feet is one ſquare yard, 272 

f -one ſquare pole or perch, 40 ſquare poles 
is one ſquare rood, 4 ſquare toods is one ſquare acre, 
and 649. ſquare acrgs. is o E {quare mile, according to 
the ſtatuta meaſure of this kingdom. 

De difference of miles: iſed by the Europeans. 

The French, Spaniſh, and Portugueſe mile is two Eng- 
lich miles, called by them a league. 
The German mile is more than three Engliſh miles, or 


pole and perch di er from the above meaſure in ſeveral 


_ five Italian miles. 


The Dutch miles are between the French and German 


mie... . | 
The Poliſh and Daniſh miles are like the German mile, 


more than three Engliſh miles. 


Fhe Gotbick and Swediſh mile js no leſs than five or fix, 


. 8 


and ſometimes gight Italian miles; the Italian mile and 
half, being one Engliſh mile. * 


The Switzers, by reaſon of their mountains, reckon their 


tedious journies more by the ſpace of hours, than by di- 


ſtance of miles. 2 
The Ruffans reckon by the verſt; being about three 


quarters of a mile. 

The Turks have no diſtigRion of ways by miles, nor 
days by hours. | | =o 

The Perſians make uſe of their pariſanga or farſach, each 
contains 30 ſtadia or furlongs, or about four miles. | 
The Chineſe uſe the meaſure of Ychan, being the journey 
of one day ; as allo of the courſe or cole, a meaſure 
among the Eaft Indians, containing a mile and a half, 


and ſometimes two miles. 


Meg ſures for ale and beer; of ale two pints make one quart, 


4 quarts one gallon, 2 fickins a kilderkin, 2 kilderkins 
a barrel, and 12 barrels a laſt, | 


Of beer, 9 allons is a firkin, 2 firkins a kildkerkin, 2 
kilderkins a barrel, 1 4 barrel is a hogſhead, 2 hogſheads 


3 
one pipe or butt, and 2 pipes or butts a tun. 


Megſures for wine, brandy, cxder, Ke. Two pints make 
one quart, 2 quarts one pottle, 2 pottles ane gallon, 18 
. gallons one ſatuterunlet, 42 g 


or 63 gallons; oge-hogſhead, 84 .gallons one puncheon, 


allons one tierce, I f tierce, 


126 gallons, or 2 hogſheads, one pipe ot butt, and 4 


hoglheads, - or 2 pipes, or 252 gallons, is one ton of 
wine, brandy, cyder, vinegar, &c. accorging to ſtatute 


meaſure. And it is ſaid that any veſſcl thatholds 50 1b. 


weight of rain water, will hold 5 3 Ib. of river water; or, 
45 lb. of butter or oil, 39 lb. of linſeed oil, 35 1b. of 


, $9 Fac bc r 
In Scotland and Ireland > Meaſures are the ſame as in 


the mile. | 


All goods and merchandiſe pay duties in England, either 


by tale, weight, meaſure, or gauge: but roods delivered 


by meaſure are under three different regulations at the 
cuſtom-houſe. * n 8 | 


1. Such as linens particularly, which are. 
running meaſure; being #2 PAs than taking the length 
to t od 


eaſured by 


of the piece from one en e other. 


2. Such as pictures, K. paving ſtones, and marble . 
nich are meaſured by ſquare or ſuper- 


ficial meaſure. 


Such as:marble blocks and timber part cularly, which 
"are meaſured by ſolid or cubical meaſure. | 

But wines, and all exciſeable liquors, are meaſured by 
gauge. However, the cuſtom of London in many com- 


modities diſagrees with the ſtatute meaſures ; as in oil it is 
obſerved, that 236 gallons, by werchants called the civil 

auge, is ordipazily ſold for a tun, and not 252 gallons, 
zs above mentioned. Of eels, 25 is a ſtrike, and 10 


ſtrikes is a band. Of herrings, there is fix ſcore to the 
hundred, 1200 is a barrel, and 12 barrels a laſt. Of 


furs, flitches, _grc » gennets, martens, mincks, and ſable 
ſkins, 40.1kins. make timber, and ſome other ſkins five 

G. the Huadred. Of paper, 24 ſheets is a quire, 
20 PET Team, and 10 reams a bale. 
12 K 


d 5 Of parchment, 
ins is 3, dozen, and 5 dozen a roll. 


# 


*. * 


meaſure has more acres to 
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* of the Tong - meaſures of ſeveral | nations to the 


En n fore 4 \ ' 2 » hola FIERCE = 
T: # Engliſh ſtandard foot being divided into 1000 equal 


Ir. Bag foot from the ſtandard in Guildhall 1000 


+ - 68 
is royal foot, in the. Chatelet 105 
* e ſoot, of Snellius — = — rhe 7 
The Venetian foot » 2 7 0 x 283 
' The ell of Antwerp 4 Oo 


The ell of Amſterdam = = © | 2280 
A 65880 
0 apiece 2 ; * : 4 
* ner Nn and Gibraltar in Spain 2760 
The braccio of Florence N „„ + +2] 
The palm of Genoa _ - Wn 5 


ommon braccio or brace of Sienna . = 1242 

The beste of Sienna for linnen - - 1974 
The palm of the architects at Rome, whereof _ 

ten make the canna of ſaid architects - > 732 
The palm of the braccio of the merchants and 
weavers at Rome, from a marble in the Capitol 
with this inſcription, Curante Lu Poeto 695% 
The large pico of the Turks at Conſtantinople | 2290 
The ſmall pico of the Turks at Conſtantinople is 
to the larger as 31 to 32 ; 
The ariſh of Perſia - 3 — 3197 
The derah or cubit of the Egyptians = — 1824 
Proportions of ſeveral long meaſures to each other. 
The Rhinland or Leyden foot, 12 whereof make 

the Rhinland perch, ſuppoſed - 596 
The Engliſh foot — - - 60752 
The Paris foot - - - - = | 720 
The Amſterdam foot from that of Leyden by 
| Snellius - - : ont : 629 
The Daniſh foot, 2 whereof make the Daniſh ell 701 
The Swediſh foot - - — | 658+ 
The Bruſſels foot 3 e 6004 


The Dutch meaſure for linen and woollen goods is the 
ell, or aun, which is ſomething more than 27 4 inches in 
length; ſo that 1 Engliſh ell is about 14 of the Dutch 
ell; or 100 auns of Amſterdam is equal to 584 ells of 
London. | | 


The Dutch meaſures for wine, are the vertel or virge, 24 


chors 1 awm, and 14 awms of Amſterdam. is 1 feoder ; 
the awm being equal to the Engliſh tierce, and contain- 
ing 42 gallons. A he 

The Dutch meaſure for brandy is the butt, containing 
from 27 to 32 vertels; the vertel being ſomewhat more 
than 2 Engliſh gallons. BOT tt Bec 
The Dutch meaſure for ſalt, is the great hundred of 404. 
ſcheppels, being 7 laſts, or 14 ton, or 28,0001b, weight ; 


Flemiſh. „ 

The Dutch meaſures for corn, are the ſcheppel, 3 of which 
is one ſack ; 4 ſcheppels 1 muid ; 36 ſacks, or 27 muids 
I laſt, weighing 4000 lb. weight, and making about 104 
quarters of London. But the Dutch land laf is not the 
ſame in all places: the laſt of Amſterdam commonly 
weighs of wheat between 4200 and 4800 lb. of rye, be- 
tween 4000 and 4200 lb. and of barley between 3200 
and 3400 lb. and in Rotterdam, Delft, Haerlem, Hoorn 
Enchuyſen, Muiden, Merden, Leyden, Alckmaer, and 


fledam. 266. | 
The Dateb meaſure for oils 
ng nam 20 to 25 ſteckans, or from about 100 to.12 
2 gallons : but coarſe fiſh oil is kept in . 
g + 1N- barrels, 
100 Foglith gallons ; and the meaſure fo EF is 
eaſy r honey is the 
ton, conſiſting of 6 awms, or 252 Engliſh — a 


rts, the other meaſures will have the proportion to it, 


"The Dantzic foot = = 6. 639 
The Lyons foot 3 8 7577 
The Bologna foot = 1 843 
The braccio of Florence „ . 
The palm of the architects at konmm 494 


2. MASU RES of Holland, and the other United Provinces. 


of which make a ſteckan, 2 ſteckans is 1 anchor, 4 an- 


which is alſo counted 208 ſacks, and is fold by the pound 


Schedam, the laſt is 2 per cent. more than that of Am- 


"wah; . a 
is the butt or pipe, contain- 


from 15 to 20 ſteckans; or from about 25 to 


M E A 


3. The Meaſures of Flanders and Brabant, or the Netherlands. 
The Antwerp meaſure for linen and woollen goods is the 
aun, or ell, 100 of which make 75 yards of London. 
The corn meaſure is the vertel, 37 + of which make 10 
quarters of London. The wine meaſures are the ſtoop, 
awm, and butt; the ſtoop is 6 lb. weight, 50 ſtoops an 
awm,' and 152 ſtoops a pipe or butt; 6 awms being the 
ton of 252 gallons Wincheſter meaſure: and the beer 
meaſure is the barrel of 52 ſtoops; the ſtoop containing. 7 
pints, and the awm about 42 gallons wine meaſure of 
London. 


Or theſe meaſures may be ſtated as e 


| * Ams. 

100 yards of London has made, in Holland, in | 
general - - - - 133 
In Antwerp - - - 134 
In Bruges - - - \ 226 
In Dunkirk and Middleburgh = - 135 
In Ypres SE WES. - - 130 
In Liege „ 15 1 
In Maeſtricht and Guelderland 439 
In Liſle, Cambray, and Doway 125 
In Ruremond — 2 5 132 

In Artois in general CM - 131 
In Tournay — 144 


About 104 quarters corn meaſure of London make 
in Bruſſels 104 muids, and different in moſt places of 
Brabant. In Ghent 4 muids, 7 halfers, reckoning 7 
| halſters to a muid. In Bruges 7 1 hoedts. In Dunkirk 
18 raifers. In Middleburgh 40 ſacks. | 
4. The Meaſures of Germany. The meaſures at Vienna are of 
two ſorts; for linen and woollen, 103 auns for the former 
making 100 yards in London, and 113 for the latter 
making 100 yards in London; and 100 ells of Breſlaw 
make about 68 yards in London. 
110 Ells of Frankfort, Hamburgh, and Leipſic, make 
between 63 and 64 yards in London; 1co ells of Norem- 
burg make 75 yards in London. | 
5. The Meaſures of Poland and Dantzick, are both for linen 
and woollen : the former is ſold by the ſhock, containing 
about 57 + Engliſh ells: the latter by the aun, which is 
about half an ell, or 100 of ſuch ells make 63 1 yards of 


which 60 are a laſt, or about 82 buſhels of London. 


6. The Meaſures for woollen cloth at Riga and Koningſburgh, 


are the ſame as in Poland; but the Riga laſt of corn 
makes about 72 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure; and in 
Koningſburgh linen cloth and wood are both ſold by the 
_ ſhock, containing 60 auns of linen, and 60 pieces of 
wood to the ſhock; though in narrow linens there are 
120 auns to the ſhock. © 5 
7. The Meaſures of Pruſſia, are the aun for linen, 100 of 
which make about 52 ells Engliſn: for beer, the fat, con- 
taing 180 ſtoops, or about 68 gallons Engliſh ; and the 
corn meaſure is the ſame as at Dantzic. | 
8. The Meaſures of Denmark and Norway, for cloth is the 


aun, about half an Engliſh ell, or 100 of theſe ells make 


67 £ yards in London: the meaſure for corn is a ton, 
being about 4 buſhels in London; and their meaſure for 
liquor is the kan, and the pot; 4 pots being a kan, 
which holds about an Engliſh gallon Wincheſter meaſure. 

9. The Meaſures of Sweden, for woollen cloth is the Bra- 


bant aun, or ſomething leſs than 3 of an Engliſh yard; 


100 Swediſh ells being about 65 yards in London. 


. . IO. The Meaſures of Ruſſia, are for linen and woollen, the 


arſheen; which is divided into 60 veſhcoves, or 28 inches 
London meaſure; ſo that 7 Engliſh yards make 9 ar- 
 ſheens, or 100 arſheens make 56 ells Engliſn: the meaſures 
for corn are the chetwert, and chetweric; 8 chetwerics 
being 1 chetwert, or 5 & buſhels Wincheſter meaſure, 
11. The. Meaſures of Turky'; at Conſtantinople the meaſure 
is called the pico, which is of three ſorts; the firſt for 


London: but the corn of Dantzic is ſold by the ſheffel, of 


linen, 6 of which make about 9 yards, Engliſh ; the ſe- 
_ cond for woollen goods, of which. 16 are about 12 yards 


Engliſh; the” third for camblets and grograms, 12 of 


which make about 8 yards-Epgliſh:. Com zh ſold by, the 
\  killow, Which weighs about 20 oaks; and 8 3 killows are 


_ - about.x quarter London meaſure: wine and oil are ſold 


+ by the meter, of 7 oaks, or 30 a Wincheſter po. 
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MEA 


At Aleppo, the meaſure for linen, woollen, and ſilks, is 
the pico of one ſort, being about 4 of a yard Engliſh. 

In Candia, the pico is of two kinds; the one for ſilk, 
100 of which are about 61*: yards in London; and the 
other for cloth, 100 of which make about 65 1 yards in 
London. | 0 

In the Morea, the meaſure for oil is the levor, weighing 
about 7 & lb. 10 levors make the barrel, which contains 
15 Engliſh gallons, and weighs 112 4 lb. Engliſh avoirdu- 


pois. 


12. The Meaſures of Italy. In Venice, the meaſure for 


linen and ſilk is the brace, of two ſorts; 5 braces of filk 
make ſomething leſs than 3 Engliſh ells ; and the brace 
for linen is about half an Engliſh ell, "The wine meaſure 
is the amphora, which contains 4 bigorzas ; each bigorza 


is 4 quarts, each quart 4 ſachies, and each ſachie 4 leras : 
but by wholeſale the amphora is about 14 Engliſh quarts, 


and the bigorza 33 quarts. Oil is ſold by weight and 
meaſure; the mizaro being 40 meros, and the mero 
about 3+ Engliſh pints. And corn is ſold by the ſtaras, 
19 of which are equal to 10 4 quarters of London. 

In Rome, the meaſure for woollen goods is the cane of 
8 palms; 100 of which make about 227 Engliſh yards: 
that for linen being the brace, which is 3 3 palms of the 
cane: but corn is ſold by the rugio of 4 12 lb. 

In Ancona, the meaſure for linen and woollen is the 
brace, being about 27 + inches in London. | 
In Ferrara, the brace is about.an Engliſh ell. | 
In Naples, the meaſure for linen and ſilk is the cane of 
8 palms; or about 2 4 yards in London. Oil and liquors 
are ſold by the ſalmo of 16 tomolos ; 5 3 ſalmos being a 
ton of 236 gallons of oil in London. 

In Tuſcany, the meaſure for filk and cloth is the brace, 


4 of which are a cane; and 100 braces make 51 ; ells 


Engliſh, or 64 yards in London: but wrought filks and 


corn are ſold in Florence only by weight. Wine is fold 


by the cognio of 10 barrels; 1 barrel is 20 flaſks, and 
1 flaſk is 2 mittidels. Oil is ſold by the oxio of 32 mit- 
tidels : but at Leghorn corn is ſold by meaſure, which is 
the ſtax; 3 ſtax make 1 ſack, and 8 ſacks a mogio, 5 
ſacks making ſomewhat leſs than 10 Engliſh buſhels ; or 
100 ſacks make about 40 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure. 


| In Savoy and Piedmont, the meaſure for woollen cloth 


and filk is the ras, about 23 inches in length. 


In Genoa, and Novi, the meaſure is the cane of different 


ſorts: for woollen, the cane is 8 palms, for linen 10, and 
for ſilks the brace is 2 1 palms : 109 Genoeſe canes being 
about 245 4 yards in London, Wine is ſold by the mi- 
ſerold, containing 2 barrels; 5 miſerolds making a botta 
divina, or about 100 pints Engliſh. Corn is fold by the 
mina, 20 of which make a ton of 40 buſhels Wincheſter 
meaſure. And oil is fold by the barrel, 14 of which 
make a ton of 236 gallons of London civil gauge. 

In Milan, the meaſure for cloth and ſilk is the brace ; of 


which 160 for linen, and 188 for filk, make about 100 


yards in London. | | | 
in Mantua and Modena, the meaſure for linen and wool- 
len is the brace, of about xz ell Engliſh. 0 


At Bologna, the meaſure for linen and ſilk is the brace of 3 


about 25 inches in London; or 100 braces make about 


z ells in London. | , 

In Sicily, the meaſure for woollen, linen, and ſilk, is the 
cane of about 8 palms, or 24 inches long. Corn is fold 

by the ſalmo, of which there are two ſorts ; the great one 


and the ſmall one : but the latter is the common meaſure, 


being about 7 f buſhels Wincheſter | meaſure, and about 


17 per cent. leſs than the former. And oil is ſold by the 
cantar, which holds about 2 4 barrels of Florence. _ 


13. The Meaſures if Switzerland, are generally as at St. 
Gall, where the linen meaſure is the ell; 100 of which 
are about 67 J yards in London: but 100 ells of woellen 


meaſure make about 100 yargs in London. * 
At Geneva, 100 ells are equal to 97 4 yards Engliſh. 


14 The Meaſures of Portugal, for long meaſure, are of 


two kinds: the vara, or bara, which is about an Engliſh 


ell; or 81 3 are about 100 yirdsin London. The mea- 


ſares for wine, oil, and all other liquors, are the almond, 
or almuda, which contains 2 alquiers, or 12 éanzdas, or 
4 * gallons Wincheſter meaſure. And the meaſures for 


corn and falt are th 


15. The Meaſure of 


73 of which are about 75 yards of Long, 


two bares; one for woollen goods, which is t 


108 of which are equal to 75 yards in Londe 
ſold here by the rove, 40 or 41 of which _ Fl 


lons in London. 
At Barcelona, the meaſure is the cane of 8 palms, 


16. The Meaſures of France, are different in ma 


inches, the inch 12 lines, and the line 12 Points. 1 
At Thoulonſe, and Montpelier, che*meaſure for 1 
dlot is the cane of 8 palme; 100 gf which! wike — 
199 f yards in London: and the ſeptier of col L | 
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8 e alquier, 60 of Which m. 
or moy, being ab 75 ich make a mi. 
make an agi bac. * daten, or 24 dle, 
Spain, for cloth, is the b. 

155 S which are about 107 Engliſh 8 

ure or wine and other liquors is the Zambe ea. 
4 quartiles, or little more than 2 Engliſh e, contain 
the meaſure for ſalt is the ſannaoue. Seibert 6 

| | B 10 ſala. 


mines; but 12 ſalamines is 1 f n 
fannaques is about 8 buſhels Engliſh. hr Corn, and rg 
But the meaſures are different in ſeveral parts of 


the above are in uſe at Madrid : but at Mala 


baras make 100 yards of b 
rove of 25 b. yards of London; and oil me 


At Alicant, the meaſure for cloth and ſilk is 


Spain: 
ga, 10 
alure is = 


22 * T cane; 
the fannaques of corn make about 8 buſhe),... "7 5 * 
Engliſh : and the cantar for wine E 5 quarter 
E meaſure. | about 2 pal. 

t Bilboa and St. Sebaſtian's, the meaſu ; 
barra, 81 of which make 75 2 hf E i 
z e 


meaſure for ſilk is the aun, 108 of whi 
75 yards in London. g 8 which are equal to 


At Seville, St. Lucar, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, 


there are 
he ſame as 
h make 75 
for linen, 
n. Oil is 
| pi 
e 252 gallons 
ed only 2 36 gal- 


that at Bilboa; and one for filks, 83 of wh; 
yards in London: beſides, ther 5 the 4 


2 pipes make 25 or 26 Florence barrel: 
Engliſh : but a Seville gauge is account 


43 of 


which make about 75 yards in London : but corn is fold 


by the quarter, which is the ſame as the quarter 
a | : 
don; 4 of theſe Barcelona quarters aki a "Abbas 


22 quarters a cargo or load of 3601b, weight. 


: aces; 
at Paris the meaſures for corn are the litron, nA arty, 


make a peck, 4 pecks a buſhel, 3 buſhels a minot, 2 


minots a mine, 2 mines a ſeptier, and 12 ſeptiers a mid; 


19 ſeptiers of corn being equal to about 10 7 quarters of 


London: but 24 buſhels go to the ſeptier of oats, and 12 
ſeptiers to the muid. At Abbeville, the ſeptier is the 


ſame as that at Paris; but at Boulogne, 8 ſeptiers make $ 
of Paris; each ſeptier weighing 270 lb.; and in other places 
the ſeptier is different. „ | 


The ſalt meaſures of Paris are the litron, 16 of which 


make a quarter, 4 quarters a minot, 4 minots a ſep- 


tier, and 10 ſeptiers a muid ; the muid being 4 © quar- 
ters of London meaſure : but though ſalt is fold by the 


muid all over France, this meaſure is different in many 


places. 


The charcoal meaſures of Paris uſed by the merchants, 
are the litron, 2 of which make a peck, 4 pecks a buſhel, 
8 buſhels a minot, 2 minots a mine, and 16 mines a muid: 
but by the city meaſure 20 mines go to a muid. Offea- 
coal meaſure, 4 litrons make a peck, 4'pecks a buſh], 
6 buſhels a minot, and 15 minots a voye. Of lime- 


meaſure, 3 buſhels is a minot, and 48 minots a muid; 


or 3 buſhels make a ſack, and 36 ſacks a muid. 


The wine meaſures of Paris, are the poſſon, 4 of which 


make a demi-ſeptier, or pot; 4 pots 1 chopin, 2 chopins 
a pint, 2 pintsa quart, 4 quarts a ſeptier, and 36 ſeptiers 
a muid of clear wine: or one muid contains 3 half hog- 
ſheads, or 3 fuillets, or 300 pints, with the es: but thi 
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The ſilk, linen, and woollen meaſure of Pafſs, is the aun, 
or ell, which is the ſame as the/Eogliſh ell, or about 126; 
yards in London: and this ell is'ufed in Rochel, Bou. 


dieaux, and Nantes. 


The Paris tois for building contaigs 6 feet, the foot 1! 


quarters in London. 


8 0 EW TD 2 10 pots 
ourdeaux, an hogſhead of wine 9 Ft 
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with the lee, or 100 pots 
pre make about IO x quarters 0 
At Rochel and Cognia, 42 carn bu c 


n London. 
ls make 104 quarters 


in ee g ell is 1 per cent. ſhorter than at Paris; and 


ions | 
1 give: "meaſure is the aſhnee, 


| ing abo 4 7 
ue t n wee br a, S 
 ſeptiers, or 7 | quarters ere, he ſcandal . 
At Toulon, the common meaſure 1 the 8 7919 by 
P incheſter mealure. it 1s 101d, 
taining 4 3 ga lone Wine , 3 gallons, 2 millroes make 


illroe, containing 
yy ae? 4 charges a/ butt, and 2 butts à ton, 01 25% 


gallons. Ihe wine meaſure is the ſame millroe: and 
aſure for | 
_ theſe canes making 214 ; yards in . | "chevy 
corn meaſures are the muid, minot, and load; the mul 
containing 24 minots, or 8 = quarters of London. 
At Marfeilles, the cloth and filk meaſure is the cane, 
100 of which make about 214.2 yards in London. 
The corn meaſure is the load of 4 emines, which weighs 
300 Ib. of Marſeilles, or 243 1b. mark weight, which is 
1a] to 1. muid of Amſterdam, 1 ſeptier of Paris, 2 
buſhels of Bourdeaux, and 4 & buſhels of London. 
At Calais, the meaſure is the aun or ell of Paris: and the 
corn meaſure is the ſeptier, 12 of which make 13 ſeptiers 
of Paris, and ſomething lefs than 7 quarters of corn Lon- 
re. | 6-40 ? 4 4 OR AP | 
8 at ſhould be obſerved, that 100 French 
ells are 2054 in Hamburgh, 2134 in Breſlaw, 166 3 in 
Brabant, 136 baras in dpain, 171 cavadoes in Portu- 
gal, 175 braces in Venice, 199 f braces in Florence and 
Leghorn; as alſo equal to 100 ells in England, and 128 7 
yards OY 1 A ne 3h 
II. The MeASUREs3 of Aſia. 3 3 
1. The Meaſures of Turky are deſcribed under thoſe of 
Europe. e | - 2 
2. The 3 F Arabia, particularly at Mocha, Jap filk 
and cloth, is the covid, of 2 ſorts 3 the hand covid, being 
4 yard Engliſh ; and the iron covid, about 3 of a yard 
Engliſh: there is alſo the tomond, containing 40 keltas, 
or 165 lb. Engliſh avoirdupois weight; and the pico about 
26 + inches Engliſh. | | 


containing 6 buſhels ; 


- equal to half an Engliſh yard: and the guz, 41 of which 
are about 44 yards Engliſh, 7 oe . 
4 The Meaſures of India, are as follows. At Surat, the 
covid for ſilk and linen, being + yard Engliſh. © 
At Bombay, 5 pecks is a parah, and 25 parahs a mo- 
rah, of uncertain meaſure. _ „ eee 
At Fort St. George, 3 pints make a meaſure, 8 meaſures 
a mercal, 5 mercals a parac, and 80 paracs a'garſe, - of 
uncertain meaſure : but onc corge is 20 pieces, and a co- 
vid & ee e,, 85} 
At Bengal, the covid is the ſame as at Surat and Fort St. 
Georg e Hee 7 80 
At Bzncoolen, one bamboo is an Engliſh gallon. | 
At Bantam, the covid is ®. yard; and the dry meaſure is 
the panting, about 21 lb. Engliſh avoirdupos. 
At Goa, the meaſures for length are the ſame with thoſe 


about 14 buſhels Engliſh. 


about I4 x inches Engliſh, ; oy | 
b. The Meaſure of Japan, for cloth, is the tattany, or 
ichan, of 2 4 yards Engliſh; and the dry meaſure is the 
gant, containing fix coca's, or 3 Engliſh pints. 
III. The Meaſures 1 Africa, are as follow: 198 7557 
1. In Egypt, particularly at Grand Cairo, and Alexandria, 
ſulks being the pico, containing a ©2 ine 
5 » Cor g about 253 inches Eng- 
lin; and the other uſed in the ſale of wrought ſilks, a 


105 make 100 yards of London. | 
2 {n Barbary, particularly Tripoli and Tunis, the medfire 


but the ſilk. pico is 2 ſhorter than the cloth pico, and the 


at meakure : and 38 buſhels | 


ut 10 quarters of London meaſure. 


linen and woollen is the cane of 8 palms ; 


3. The Meaſures ¶ Perſia, for ſilk and linen, is the covid, 


of Portugal: but the meaſure for corn is the medida, 24 
of which make a maund, and 20 maund a candel, or 


5. The Meaſure of China, for cloth and filk, is the covid, 


the meaſure is the pico of two forts; that for cloth and 
cloth, and other ſtu s, is the Turky pico, of which 
$926 os 3 75 $620.79). 


for eloth and ſtuffs is the pico, about 26 * Engliſh inches: 
linen pico about; ſhorter than the ſilk pico. The mea- 


MED 


ſure for oil is the meetar of 5 gallons Engliſh: but the 
meetar of wine is only half as much. The meaſure for 
corn is the ſaw, the weab, and the coffice; 12 ſaws are 

a weab, and 18 weab a coffice, or about 10 buſhels Eng- 

liſh, At Algier, the long meaſure is of two ſorts; the 
Turkiſn pico, and the Moriſco pico: the former is di- 
vided into 16 parts, every 8th part being called a robo; 

1 of theſe picos being about an Engliſh yard, by which 

all filks, ſtuffs, and woollen goods are fold : but the lat- 
ter is the common meaſure of the country, being about 
+ of the Turkiſh pico: and the meaſure for grain is the 
tarri, which is about 5 Engliſh gallons. 

3. In Morocco, the meaſure for ſilk and cloth is the cavedo, 
or covid, 12 of which make a cane, and 182 canes 
make 100 yards of London. 

4. On the coaft of Guinea, the meaſures uſed by Europeans 
are generally the ſame as uſed in their reſpective countries 


in Europe: however, the Negroes have a meaſure for 


cloth, calied a jacktam, being about 4 yards Engliſh, 
which they cut in half, and ſell their linen in ſuch ſmall 
quantities; but in woollen goods they ſeldom meaſure 
above a hand's breadth, which they cut for girdles. 

MECCA. - The capital of Arabia Felix, where Mahomet 
was born, ſituated in 43 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 
21 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 30 miles E. of Siden, the 
ts of it on the Red ſea, 200 miles S. E. of Me- 

ina. | 


MECHANICS. See Manufa&ure, Labour, and Journeyman. 
 MECHLIN, or Malines, Capital of the lordſhip of 
Mlechlin in the Auſtrian Netherlands, ſituated in 4 deg. 


22 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. See 
Auſtrian Netherlands. 1 | 7 | 
MECHOACAN, called alſo white jalap, white rhubarb, and 
American ſcammony, is a medieinal root, taking its name 
from a province of New Spain, from whence it is brought. 
Mechoacan was known and uſed as a purgative before 
jalap; tho' the latter is now in more general uſe, as 
being found more efficacious; yet mechoacan is the 
| ſweeter and more gentle of the two, and on that account 


'  Preferable. See Falap. 


The feat of its action is chiefly in the extreme parts, 
for which reaſon it is accounted good in arthritic pains : 


it has the advantage of needing no preparation or cor- 


rective, and of purging in its own proper ſubſtance ſuch 
ABST IEEE ; 
M. Boulduc found by analyſing it, that it contains twelve 
times as much ſalt as refin ; but neither the ſaline nor re- 
ſinous extract purge ſo freely as the ſubſtance, even tho? 
taken in larger doſes; nor do they yet purge ſo gently. 
In the choice of mechoacan, prefer thoſe pieces which 
are the browneſt within, and whoſe ſubſtance is the 
_ Cloſeſt and moſt compact. 1 | 
MECKLENBURGH Duchy. A province of Germany, 
in the circle of Lower Saxony. See Germany. 2% 
MECON. A great river, riſing in the north of Aſia, 
and running ſouth thro' the kingdoms of Laos and Cam- 
bodia, falls into the Indian ocean, in 10 deg. of N, lat. 
oppoſite to the iſland of Pulo-Condo . 
MECONIUM. The juice of the poppy, drawn by ex- 
© preffion and dried. See Poppy. | [408 


Meconium differs from opium; the latter oozes out 


_ ſpontaneouſly after an inciſion made in the heads of the 


poppies; whereas the former is drawn by violence both 
from the heads and leaves, and even from the whole plant 


bruiſed and preſſed together. See Opium. | 
MEDAL. A ſmall figure, or piece of metal, in the form 
of a coin; deſtined to preſerve for poſterity the portrait of 
ſome great man, or the memory of ſome illuſtrious action. 
The commerce of medals is chiefly among virtuoſos to 
enrich their cabinets of curioſities : however, it may be 
ſaid, that there are antiquary merchants in ſeveral of the 
chief cities in Germany, who make it their buſineſs to 
collect medals and reſell them with profit: but this traffic 
is not without its frauds, and a perſon to ſucceed therein 
ſhould be very well killed in antique coins. 
9 N, imports a medal of an extraordinary bigneſs. 
EDENBLICK. A port - town of the Netherlands, ſituated 
on the Zuyder fea, in the province of Holland, in 5 deg. 
of E. lon. and 52 deg. 50 min, of N. lat. 
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MEDITERRANEAN Sea, is that large ſea which flows 


between the continents of Europe and Africa, entering 
by the ſtraights of Gibraltar, and reaching into Aſia, as 
far as the Euxine ſea, and the Palus Mzotis. See Sea. 

The Mediterranean was anciently.called the Grecian ſea, 
and the Great ſca z and is now cantoned out into ſeveral 
diviſions, which bear ſeveral names. To the weſt of 
Italy it is called the Liguſtic, or Tuſcan ſea z near Venice 
the Adriatic 3 towards Greece, Ionic, and Egean; be- 
tween the Helleſpont and Boſpborus, the White ſea, as 
being very ſafe; and beyond, the Black ſea, the navi- 
gation being dangerous: but the Arabs call the Mediter- 
ranean ſea, the chambei- pot, by reaſon it ſeems of that 
figure. | a 


o 


The commerce of this ſea is greatly interrupted by the 


Corſairs of Barbary: but theſe piratical ſtates have concluded 
treaties of commerce with Great Britain, France, and 
the States General, whereby the ſubjeAs of theſe nations 
are permitted to trade in ſecurity, on producing proper 
paſles. Sce Treaty, Gibraltar, Spain, and Barbary. 
By an act paſſed in the 4th of Geo. II. the counterfeiting, 
altering, and eraſing of Mediterranean paſſes, or know- 
ingly uttering, or publiſhing ſuch counterfeited, altered, 
or eraſed paſſes, is felony without benefit of cletpy. See 
Forgery. 5 ; þ . 1 
MED WAV. A river, rifing in Aſhdown foreſt, in Suſſex, 
and taking its courſe generally N. E. by Penſhurſt, Tun- 


bridge, Maidſtone, and Rocheſter, in Kent, beyond which 


it is divided into two branches by the iſle of Sheppy ; the 
one called the E. Swale, and the other the W. Swale: the 
W. Swale, the chief entrance into this river, is defended 
by the fort of Sheerneſs: the E. Swale leads to Milton 
and Feverſham, where there are the fineſt oyſter fiſheries 
in the world: but what this river is moſt conſiderable for, 
is its being the Ration for the royal navy, moſt of the 
firſt and ſecond rate men of war being built and laid up 
at the town of Chatham. NR 
MEGERE. A corn meaſure uſed at Caſtres in Languedoc, 
4 of which make a buſhel. _ | 


MEHAIGN. A river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, which - 


riſes in the province of Namur, runs eaſt. thro” that 
country, and falls into the Maes, a little weſt of Huy. 
MEHON, or Miu. A medicinal plant, whoſe root enters 
the compoſition of the theriacaa. mack 
Its leaves are like thoſe of fennel, but much ſmaller: its 


TAY 


leaves, aſter which ariſes a brown and indented grain: 
its root is of the bigneſs of the little finger, blackiſh on 
the outſide, whitiſh within, long, accompanied with ſame 


ſmaller roots, a little bitter, and of an aromatic odour. ' 
It is ranked among alexitaries and ſudorifics, and is pro- 


per alſo for exciting urine.” The beſt comes from the 
Alps and Pyrenean mountains; though ſome of the ſame 
kind is alſo met with in the mountains of Auvergne in 
France. 2 5 tot „ 
MEIDIN, or Maidin, called alſo Parat, Para, and 
Paraſi, a ſmall filver coin very light; ſtruck by the 
baſhaws of Cairo in the name of the Grand Signior; and 
current throughout Egypt, where. it is uſed in all pay- 
ments, 33 meidins being worth 3s. 7 d. ſterling. 
MEIN. A weight uſed in the Eatt Indies, particularly: at 
Agra, being about 56 lb. avoĩrdupois. Fs; 
MELANTERIA. A fort of mineral vitriolic matter, 
commonly called chalcihs, . or colcothar. See Vitriol, 
Chalcihs, and Colcothar. F 7 


MELASSES. See Moloſſes 


MELIDA. An iſland in the gulph of Venice, fituated 
on the coaſt of Dalmatia, in 18 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. 

and 42 deg, 30 min. of N. lat. ſubject to Raguſa. 

MELIKTUC-ZIZCAR. An officer in Perſia, who has the 
general inſpeRion of all the trade in the kingdom, parti- 
cularly of Iſpahan; who decides all the differences ari- 
ling among merchants; and has alſo the direction of all 


i 


who trade therewith in foreign Countries. Me | 


the brokers charged with the King's merchandiſe,” or 


MELINDA., A port-town of Zanquebar in Africa, ſituated 


on the Indian ocean, in 39 deg. of E. lon. and 3 deg- 


M ER 


at nt n is term at Amiterdam for 
MELITTA be ee which are fold dere 


E111 E greyiſh ſtone, which 
yields a milky 1; e Come Peri 
- whence it . wap to 72 Omewhat lik honey 


It is ſound in mines of n Wy, 
much of the nature A þ ae” © partake Prett 
Ae 15 0 the ſa] ſaturni, but mu 1 * e ſome. 
| r » « * s_ 0 
MELLILA“ * N * * it is milder to te af 
| : a e Coaſt of B 5 
the re of Fe, ſituated in 3 d f abary, in 
po eg. 50 min. of N. lat, s of W. lon. and 
MEMBERS % 4 port, is a name for an inf.. 
being under the direction of the ſame of Aue 
lon to a ſuperior one. See Port. 
ME CEDA. A liquid meaſure uſed at Mock. : 
bia, containing 3 Engliſh pints. ocha in Ara. 
MEM EL. A port-town of Poland, in the . 
Samogitia, ſituated on the Baltic, in 21 de province of 
E. lon. and 56 deg. of N. lat. 8, 30 min. of 
MEMPHITES, A ſort of ſtone, mentioned by D: 
rides, Pliny, and other hiſtorians; ſuppoſed ere 
in Egypt not far from the city of Cairo th © found 
Memphis; whence it received this denominz 8 
MENAN. A great river of the further NN 
which, riſiog north of the kingdom of Siam n Ali, 
that Kingdom from N. to S. palles by the cit — 
and falis into a bay of the Indian ocean 8 x Ha, 
MENCAULT, or Maucaud. A corn wane 4 . 
ſome parts of Flanders; particularly at Landrec e . 
noy, and Caſteau. At Landrecy the W of __ 
is 97 lb. avoirdupois ; of maſlin-corn 94 of rye > a 
ol oats 72. At Queſnoy, of wheat 80, of maſſa. 
76, of rye 79, of oats 7r. At Caſteau-Cambreſ * 
wheat 85, of maſlin-corn 80, of rye 72, and of . bo 
MENON. A quadrupede land animal of the goat 1 4 
found particularly in the Levant, of whoſe ſkin the ay 
8 a ig NS L 
AENSURATION, is a certain way of ine 
works of builders and other 3 4 «5: 
MENTZ. Ele&orate. See German. | 
MENUF. A kind of flax which grows in Egypt, and b 
ſold at Cairo for about 1 l. 6s. ſterling the hundred. 
The property it is famed for, is, that being pulyerizedand 
ſmeated on any part of the body to be cut off, it deadens 
it ſo, as that the patient ſhall perceive no pain from the 
/ d n. oge- 
MEOTIS Palus, or. Palus Metis, is a ſea of Turky, 
which divides Europe from Aſia, extending from Crim 
Tartary to the mouth of the river Don, or Tanais, being 
about 200 miles long and 100 broad; to which there is 
no other paſlage than thro”. the ſtraights of Kaffa, from 
the Black ſea; of both which ſeas. the Turks have the 
ſole navigation ſince the demolition of the fortifications of 
Aſoph, at the mouth of the river Don. 
MERCANTILE. . Any thing belonging to the buſineſs of 
an ß EE Eons nar uh ado 
MERCANTILE Affairs. Any tranſaction that belongs to 
merchant; but for Mercantile accompts, ſee B- keep: 


MERCATOR'S Chart, or Projection. For the conſtruc 
tion, uſe, advantages, &c. hereof, ſee Mercator's C bart. 
MERCATOR's Sailing, is that performed loxodromically by 

means of mercator's charts. See Mercator's Sailing. 
MERCER. A tradeſman that ſells filks of all ſorts ready 

- wrought ;\ and ſometimes ſtuffs, and other articles 
| MxRcER's company f London,” was incorporated by letters- 
patent of the 17th of Richard II. in 1303, by the nance 
of The wardens and commonalty of the myſtery of the 
mercers of the city of London, with a licence to put 
chaſe in mortmain an eſtate of 201. per annum, which, 
Us by numerous. gifts, and additional grants, is ſo vaſtly in- 
creaſed, that when the company in the. year 1698 ac. 
cepted of Dr. Aſhton's project for providing a e 
- nance for clergymens widows, they ſettled for F. 2 

poſe a fund of about 14,000 l. ber annum, and oy 

"Curing to the widow. of each ſubſeriber 30 U Per <7: 0 
annum during life; but the company ſoon e . 
tis was more than they could afford to pays #59, |, 


| k, 


v 
27 * 
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was ſo great ft year, the eſtate belong 
33 ad — exceed 4, 150 l. a year. and the at- 
tot p ue to the annuitants at Michaelmas 1747, amounted 
rears. 1281. but as they were due to the widows of poor 
to Hoe, and other widows, the parliament in 1748, 
1 F 3000 |. a year for 35 years, towards: the relief of 
bete annuitants, payable out of the duty of 6d. on every 
chaldro 


of coals imported into the port of London, 
rented for the relief of the orphans and other creditors of 
w— ernity is governed by a prime and three other 


ern and 40 aſſiſtants, with 230 liverymen, who 
a fine on their being admitted as above mentioned : 
— have a ſtately hall in Cheapſide to manage their 
affairs in. 5 p 75 . nen 
DISE. Any ſort of vendable goods, or com- 
gn 2 as alſo any 25 or buſineſs of traffic. 
MERCHANT A general term, ſignifying a perſon oc- 
cupied in ſome commercial employment, for the purchaſe, 
ſale, and exchange of commodities z by wholeſale, or re- 
tail; by land, of by ſea; or both conjointly. PRE ©. 
A merchant in England is one that buys and trades in any 


ed to ſale in fairs or markets; ſo the word mer- 
hint act extended to all ſorts of traders, buyers, 


nd ſellers. But every man who buys and ſells goods, is 


not at this day under the denomination: of. a merchant ; 
only thoſe that traffic in the way of commerce, by im- 
portation and exportation, or carry on buſineſs by way 
of einption, vendition, barter, permutation or exchange, 
and who make it their living to buy and ſell, by a con- 
tinued aſſiduity, or frequent negotiation, in the myſtery 
of merchandiſing, are eſteemed merchants : A banker, and 
ſuch as deals by exchange, is regularly called a merchant. 


more courage is required than in this ; for merchants who 
trade to foreign countries, encounter and ftrive among 
men, and ſometimes againſt the four elements together ; 
which is the ſtrongeſt proof that can be of the reſolution 


noblemen, who are commonly 
prejudice to their condition, which would be more ho- 


to impoveriſh themſelves, in doing nothing but to ſpend 
and make conſumption of their fortunes. 


good hand, to be a good accomptant, to be acquainted 
with all coins, weights, and meaſures ; to have a know- 
ledge of the places of all manufactures, the goodneſs of 
a manufactured piece, its length and breadth 3 the re- 
ſpective commodities of all countries, and ſuch whoſe 
importation and exportation are permitted, or prohibited ; 
the price of exchange purſuant to the currency of dif- 
_ ferent places; the duties of imports and exports, accord- 


price, and manner of freightage, and inſurances ; foreign 
underſtood and uſed in almoſt all parts of the Eaſt, par- 


dence; and laſtly geography, and the art of navigation. 


Deni zen. 


modity for another, or truck wares for wares b 
chants ; ſo it is mentioned in the ſtatute, 1ſt 4x 69m 


buying till money was invented, tho in 

f ho in exchanging b 
We are as buyers and ſellers, and they — 
in foreign countries, the uſual method of buying and ſell- 


are there alienable or aſſienable over. 


. deficiency in theſe annuities, that tho 


thing: and as metchandiſe includes all goods and wares 


It has been obſerved, that there is no profeſſion in which 


of man. And as affairs of merchandiſing at ſea can only 
be executed by the rich, ſome 33 have wiſhed that 

e richeſt in eſtate, might 
be permitted to practice themſelves in commerce, without 


nourable unto them than to be uſurers, as in Italy; or 


The ſeveral qualifications of a merchant, are to write a 


ing to the uſage of places, tariffs, and regulations; the 

languages reduced to three principal ones; the Spaniſh 
ticularly on the coaſts of Africa from the Canaries to the 
Cape of Good Hope; the Italian in the Levant, and the 
high Dutch in all northern countries; conſular juriſpru- 
dee Commerce, Company, Trade, Navigation, Alien, and 
The bartering of goods ſignifies to exchange oa com> | 


cap. 9. And exchange was the original and natural. 
way of commerce precedent to paying? for there wad 


ing of commodities, between merchants, is no 8 
of debt, or bills obligatory, which by the 2 £ 


MER 


In former times it was a received opinion, that thoſe 


laws, which were prohibitory againſt foreign goods im- 


” 


; Ported, &c. did not bind a merchant ſtranger : tho” it 


hath been a long time ſince adjudged. otherwiſe ; for in 
the leagues that arceſtabliſhed between nation and nation, 
the laws of either kingdom are. excepted ; and as the 
Engliſh merchants in France, or in any other nation in 
amity, are ſubject to the laws of that country where they 


© + 


| reſide, ſo muſt the people of France, or any other country, 
de ſubject and liable to the laws of England, when reli- 


dent there. 


By the common law, merchants were always parti- 


cularly regarded in England; but the municipal laws 
of the kingdom, or indeed of any realm, are not ſuffi- 
cient for the ordering and determining the affairs of traf- 


fick, and matters relating to commerce; merchandiſe 


being ſo univerſally extenſive, that it is impoſſible : there- 
fore the law-merchant, ſo called from its univerſal con- 
cern, all nations take ſpecial knowledge of; and the 
common and ſtatute laws of England leave the cauſes of 
merchants, in many caſes, to their own peculiar law. 


In the reign of King Edw. IV. a merchant-ſtranger made 


ſuit before the King's privy council, for ſeveral bales of 


ſilk feloniouſly taken from him; wherein it was moved, 


that this matter ſhould be determined at common law; 


but it was anſwered by the Lord Chancellor, that as this 


ſuit was brought by a merchant, he was not bound to 
ſue according to the Jaw of the land. 


Merchants abroad are very circumſpe& and careful in 
giving characters one of another, leaſt unawares they 


thereby become ſureties. And a merchant at a mart-fair 
in Germany, being in a' merchant's warehouſe, where 
was another merchant of his acquaintance, cheapening a 
parcel of ſilk wares, unknown to the ſeller; and the fel - 
ler aſking him, whether he were a man of good credit, 
who anſwered he was; upon which the bargain was made, 


and the goods delivered to the buyer to a confiderable 
| value, taking his bill obligatory for the ſame, payable at 


the next fair following : here the buyer not appearing at 


the time, demand of the money was made of the mer- 


chant that gave the buyer the character; but he refuſing 


to pay it, a ſuit was thereupon commenced, and he was 
_ adjudged to pay the money; and all the recompence he 


had to reimburſe himſelf, was the buyer's bill obligatory 
aſſigned over to him, which was of no value, as the buyer 


became inſolvent. 


This determination was according to the civil law, and 


general law and cuſtom between merchants; tho' the 
opinion of ſome merchants being demanded, they were 


divided therein: and it was by all agreed, that if the 


party had ſaid of the buyer of the goods, he is taken or 


reputed to be a good man of credit, or I take him to be 
ſo, without affirming it, he had been cleared by the law 


and cuſtom of merchants ; which may be a good caveat for | 


merchants and all men. See Bankrupt, 


The wares, merchandiſes, debts, or duties, that mer- 
chants have as joint-traders or partners, on the deceaſe 


of either of them, are not to go to the ſurvivor, but to 


the executor of the deceaſed ;. and the ſurviving merchant 


is obliged to join in an action with the executor for re- 


covery thereof. But it has been told, that if two joint- 


- merchants make a perſon their factor, if one of them dies 
leaving an executor; this executor. and the ſurvivor can- 


not join, for the remedy ſurvives, but not the duty or 


Intereſt ; and therefore on recovery, he mult be account- 
able to the executor for that. 2 Salk. 4444. 

If there are two meretiontynatfnes in trade, who are in- 
debted, and one breaks, che other may not be charged 


with the whole; but the eſtate belonging to the joint - 
trade ought to be divided, Q But where there are two 
partners, and one dies, the ſurvivor ſhall be charged for 
the whole debt. 1 Mod. 45. Acts diſcharging bankrupts, 


ſhall not diſcharge any partner in trade, or one joint] 


bound with the bankrupt. 1 Danv. Abr. 686. 


ͤ ꝶ anopy teie th, atk. 


and merchandiſe in common, to their common profit, 
one of them naming himſelf a merchant, ſhalh have an 


account againſt the other? naming him a merchant, and 
| ſhall charge him as a receiver: and if two merchants are 
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found in atreat upon an accompt with 'afiothery"#nd they 
promiſe to pay it at certain days, but do not . knien either 
of them may be charged for the Whole ſingly;; and fan 
action of the caſe will lie on the cuſtom of merchants. 
1. Co. Inft. 172. 2 Roll. Abr, 702. rler 
If one merchant draws a bill of exchange upon another, 
either at home or abroad, if it be by way of exchange, the 
acceptance of the bill by the party ſhall bind him to that 
party to whoſe uſe the money in the bill is to be paid, 
and he may bring his action in his own name per legem 
mercatoriam: and ſo it is if a third perſon, that is a 
ſtranger to the bill, ſhall accept the ſame for the honour 
of the drawer, it will bind him as effectually, as if he 
upon whom it was drawn had done it. 2. Cro, Rep. 7. 
"And where two merchants have a joint trade, and one of 
them only accepts a bill of exchange, if he do not pay 
it, an action lies againſt the other; but the regular method 
is to proceed againſt both. ant] | 
The exception in the ſtatute 21 Jac. I. of limitations 
concerning merchandiſe, as to actions of accompt, being 
brought within the time limited, extends only to accompts 
current between merchants, betwixt which and an ac- 
compt ſtated there is a diverſity ; for when the accompt 
is ſtated and balanced, the certainty of the debt appears, 
and all the intricacy of accompt is out of doors: and the 
action muſt be brought within ſix years after the accompt 
is ſtated. But it was here ſaid, if after an accompt is 
ſtated, upon the balance of it a ſum appear due to either 
of the parties, which is not paid, but is afterwards thrown 
into a new accompt between the ſame parties, it is then 
| Nipped out of the ſtatute again: and the reaſon of the ex- 
ception in this ſtatute was, becauſe merchants are often 
out of the realm, and cannot always proſecute their 
actions in due time. 1 Mod. Rep. 268, 270. 
In England, merchants, traders, and others, deſiring to 
end any ſuit or controverſy, for which there is no other 
remedy but by perſonal action, or ſuit in equity, by ar- 
bitrament may agree, that their ſubmiſſion of the ſuit to 
the award or umpirage of any perſon or perſons, ſhall 
be made a rule of any of his Majefty's courts of re- 
cord, which the parties ſhall chuſe, and may inſert ſuch 
their agreement in their ſubmiſſion, or the condition of 
the bond or promiſe ; and when upon filing the proper 
affidavit thereof, the ſame is entered of record, and a 
rule of court thereupon made, the parties ſhall ſubmit to, 
and be finally concluded by ſuch arbitration or umpirage 
and in caſe of diſobedience thereto, the party refuſing to 
perform the ſame ſhall be ſubject to the penalties of con- 
temning ſuch rule of court; and proceſs of attachment, 
&c. ſhall iſſue accordingly. _ EY | 
By the ſtatute 7th Anne, cap. 12. no merchant or trader, 
within the deſcription of any of the ſtatutes of bankrupt, 
putting himſelf under the ſervice of any ambaſſador, & c. 
here from abroad, ſhall have any benefit by this act to 
be privileged from arreſts, &c, - hg CRE REL Lf 
The lalutes in general, relating to merchant-flrangers and 
others, are the following: r 
By Magna Charta, 9 Hen. III. cap. 30. all merchant- 
ſtrangers, if they are not openly prohibited before, ſhall 
have ſafe conduct of coming into, going out of, and re- 
maining in England, to buy and ſell, without being ex- 
acted upon by any manner of exceſſive tolls, except in 
time of war, and they be of our enemies country; and 
altho' they be of a land making war againſt us, ſo long 
as our merchants are well uſed there, they ſhall have 


the like good uſage here. | Wit 
The act of gth Edw. III. cap. 1. ordains, that mer- 
chant - ſtrangers may freely buy and ſell goods within the 
realm, except they be alien enemies: and if any diſturbance 
or abuſe be offer'd to them, or any other merchant in a 
corporation, and the head officer there do not, upon re- 
veſt, provide a remedy, the franchiſe ſhall be ſgiſed into 
the King's hand, and the diſturber, on being attainted 
thereof, ſhall anſwer double damages to the party grieved, 
. ſaffer one year's impriſonment, and be ranſom'd at the 
King's will: and if the diſturbance be out of a franchiſe, 
the lord, or his bailiff, &c. gneglecting to provide re- 
medy, are liable to the ſame penalttx. 
By the ſtatute of 27th Edw. III. cap. 2. ſafe conduct 


* 
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"ſhall be granted to metchant-Rrang 
mies; to come and dwell 


they plekſe' 1 


as Alſo to ſell their co 
having them taken from them inf th 
colour or pretence whatſoever: 
offending againſt this law, ſhall 
officer of the place, if ir be out 
within it, then by the ma 
and ſhall» be proceeded a 
law, and not at the common law 3 and on 
the offerice, incur double damages to the 
and as much to the King. 
By the 27th Edw. III. ſtat. 2. c. 11. & 1 
chants may freely ſell their merchandiſe at My 
gtoſs, or by retail,” without challen 
but it ſhall be felon 
any merchandiſes, 


And officers, 


yot and miniſters of 
gainſt according to 


to foreſtall, b 
| efore they come to the 6 
or to enter ſhips for that purpoſe. No me 
imphaded for another's treſpaſs, debt, &c. 
difference ariſe between the King, 
who hath merchants here, thoſe merchants hig 
- ſhall have, by proclamation, fort 
depart ; and if for any juſt cauſe 
kingdom ſo ſoon, they ſhall have lo 
until they may conveniently go; and 
may ſell their merchandiſe, if they can do it. 
And by 38th Edw. III. cap. 2. it is ordained, T hat x 
- merchant may uſe more merchandiſes than one, l 
ſtanding the ſtatute of 37th Edw. III. cap. 5, 
merchants were prohibited to do it; and 
as well aliens as denizens; may buy all 
chandiſe, and freely carry them out of the realm, þ 
the cuſtoms, &c. except that Engliſh merchants 

go abroad with wool, or woolfells, &c. 
Ihe 5th Rich. II. cap. 1. enacts, That all merchant. 
ſtrangers, of whatſoever kingdom or countty they may 
be, being in amity with us, coming into England, ſhall 
be welcome, and friendly entertained and treated here, in 
all parts within this kingdom, with their merchandiſe and 
All manner of goods, without being diſturbed. But 
the ſtatute of 16th Richard II. it is enacted, 
merchant- ſtranger, an alien, ſhall buy or ſell, or merchu - 
diſe within the realm with another merchant-tranger, to 
ſell again; nor ſell any merchandiſe by retail, but vidual; 
only wine he ſhall fell by whole veſſels, and 
- whole bales, and in no other manner. 
By the 4th Henry IV. cap. 15. merchant-ſtrangers and 
deniaens, that bring merchandiſes into England, andthe 
ſame do ſell here and receive Engliſh money for the ſane, 
ſhall beſtow ſuch money upon other merchandiſe of Eng- 
land, to carry the fame out of the realm, without car: 
r in coin or maſs, excepting their 


ap. 9. ordains, that for the better 
keeping of gold and ſilver within this kingdom, and fo 
the increaſe of our commodities and manufacture al 
merchant-ſtrangers ſhall give ſecurity to the King's cults 
mers and controllers, to employ their money on the com- 
modities of this realm; which they ſhall do, in pain fo 
forfeit the ſame money: alſo merchant- ſtrangeis vere to 
ſell their merchandiſe within a quarter of a year next aſter 
their arrival; but this clauſe is repealed by a ſubſequent 
act. And by this- ſtatute, 
where a merchant-flranger ſhall arrive, 
a a ſufficient hoſt or inn, at-whi th 
reſide, and in no other place; and the hoſt ſo. alligned | 

' ſhall take for his pains. as hath been accuſtomed. 
The ſtatute of 8th Henry VI. cap. 2 
merchant alien ſhall conſtrain any. of 
by promiſe, covenant, or bond, to pay 
any debt, which to him may be due for 
ſold ; nor refuſe to receive payment the 
upon pain. of forfeiting 
and to prevent loſs to the 

- ings with foreigners here, no: 
this realm, to any merchant 
chandiſe; but for ready money pa 
merchandiſe preſently delivered. 
„III. cap 9, the Italian 


and any foreign 
y days given t 
they cannot 
nger time allowed 


manner of mer- 


ing any gold or fi 
reaſonable coſts. 
And the 5th:Hen.. VI. e 


the head officer of the port 
* ſhall affign him 
ch and with whom he 


the King's ſubjech 
him in gold for 
any merchandiſe 


double the value 0 
Engliſh merchants 
Engliſhman ſhall 
any manner of 


"erchants trading 
deren zi 


merchandiſe 

ed 2 ald 10 fellthoi 

| a T : ito ö 

it the full value thereof: the) abe all ko te 
comma employ the money received. upon Engli 


out and | Sx bs } 
9 gs pol their expences deducted, and not _— 4 


they cannot-diſpale,'of theiq hong dere, C. gr 
the eight months ot ebe wogen mad aver by! er. 
dane, and the merchandiſe fold aiter eight wong and 
Tre merchants may tranſport their merehen _— 
e port to another, ſo as che falk them wiubin the . p 
1 months: but ho, ſuch merchant hall. duy and e 
_ wool.in this realm 1: er hall be; make bay en 
cloth, or deliver Wool to chat end con pee, Kite, 
By the zd Hen. VII. cap, 8. it is enacted, 5 t every 
3 of Ireland; Jerſey, or, Guernſey that rings any 
merchandiſes into England, , ſhall, lay out the money re- 


eg for the ſame merchandiſę, his teaſogable expences 
ceived for 5 0 


| this land, or 
ang deducted, upon the £9mmP: this Jang, 
e fraud employ, the money in due, payment here; 
the lame to be proved; bye wgiting, froms the merchant or 
merchants to whom be hath. paid the money by aq 8 
ceived, witneſſing that he hath ſo, done, or by ſue 
other proof as ſhall be thought re ſonable to the euſto- 
mer or controller of the porta ton pain gf forfeiting the 
value of the .merchandils o brought into this Kingdom 3 
the one half of the, ſaid forfeiture te 89 ie the King, and 
dhe other, half to che party that, will ſug, fon the ſame. 
And by this act, the 17th. dw. IV. is made perpetual; 
which ſtatute ordains, that merghant aliens guilty of theſe 
offences, ſhall forfeit . all their goods found within this 
realm, and ſuffer à year's impriſonment * 
The 25d of Hen. VIII. cap. 7. ordained, That no mer- 
chant ſhall lay on land out of a, ſhip, any French wine, 
between the feaſt of St. Michael, and the Purification, on 
pain of forfeiture thereof x and the Lord, Chancellor and 
other great officers, have authority, to ſet the price of 


French and other wines, by the butt, barrel, &c. and 


perſons ſelling at greater prices, ſhall forfeit 40 l. alſo the 
price of retailing wines is limited by this ſtatute. 


By the 1ſt, Eliz, cap. 17, no merch.nts, or ther perſons, 


are to lade or unlade into, or out of any ſhip, or. veſſel, 


merchants to the iet and declares what particular 
Y 


| the port of London, or elſewhere, ſhall be freed from the 


impoſition. of exciſdGGG. 


By the iſt Will. and Mary, cap. 34. If any merchant, | 


wine-cooper, or other perſon, ſelling wines by wholeſale 


and ſo as the ſame comes directly from France into Ire- 


land, and from theace to England: but before ſuch;ſhips 
return to France, they are to be Joaden with - Engliſh 
doods to the value of the wines; and oath is to be made 


* 
: 


The general complaint of the decay of trade, and 

mour which has been obſerved. among the better fort of 

| People in England, to make a kind of ukward. and ill 
grounded excuſes for breeding, heir children up 


| ; NM oath te 31 bes to it; to- 
gether with a tendency to prefer, What we call 1. 


ö 2 2 th 8 4 I 
feſſions, as law, divinity, and phyſic, t merchandiſe 4 
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A, hu- 


aukward, and ill- | 
that he was able to croſs thi 
reputed a right worthy and capable of higher ad- 


5 1 4 . 
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put ſome perſons upon examining on what foundation 
-this way of judging was erected. The more wee! looked 
e 


into it, the leſs cauſe they really ſaw for ſo feeble a way 
of thinking; being fully convinced, that there is not only 
leſs likelihood for a man to raiſe himſelf to any great de- 
gree of eminence in the profeſſions, than by trade; but 
alſo that the road to honour and preferment is as open, 
where the merit is equal, in trade, as in law, divinity, 
or phyſick ; and that many more conſiderable eſtates are 
'!acquired, and even with leſs obloquy, from the one than 
from the others. | 
In a pamphlet lately publiſhed, the author ſays, “ Sup- 
-poling an eminent trader arrives only at the office of 
Lord Mayor; in that capacity alone he is Right Honour- 
able, and inveſted with the ſacred character of a judge, 
both in capital and civil matters, preceding even the 
Chancellor, and all other judges and officers of the crown 
in his own juriſdiction. And in caſe of an interregnum, 
is the chief magiſtrate in the realm, Great and wiſe 
; traders have arrived at the dignity of Lord Chancellor; 
have been created peers of the realm, knights of the 


garter and bath, bannerets, and privy: connſellors ; which 


is as muchas can be affirmed of either law; ers or di- 
vines, and more than can be proved in any one ſingle 
inſtance of the profeſſors of phyſick. 

Trade, by the conſtitution of our country, both with 
reſpect to its public and private, its ancient and modern, 


its general and particular laws, is certainly no degrada- 
tion whatever; and it may with ſtrict truth be affirmed, 


that commerce is that alone by which our nation keeps up 
its head, and what renders us of that conſequence with 
foreign powers as we are. And if the following of trade 

had here ever degraded, which in effect it never did, yet 
' the brave ſtand which was lately made by the citizens of 
London, to ſupport the credit and honour of the nation, 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, _ ſhould be a ſufficient cauſe 

alone to make traders eſteem by all degrees, as gentle- 
men of worth; and not only ſo, but as a people and 
body of men, the moſt reſpectable and fitteſt to be en- 
couraged of any in theſe realms, and a full proof, to all 
intents and purpoſes, that merchandiſe is a worthy and 

honourable employment. | N | | 
Having ſhewn what honour and reſpe& the Jews, Greeks, 


* 


and Romans, paid to trade, the author proceeds to ex- 
amine on what footing of honour trade ſtood with our 


anceſtors, and how it now is, or ſhould be eſteemed by us. 
To begin then with our legiſlative power. There is no 
body of people, who have ſo large a ſhare allotted in it 
as traders. Our houſe of commons conſiſts of knights 
and burgeſſes; but the former, who are to be conſidered 


the landed intereſt, are but few when compared with 


the latter. There are no more than two allowed for any 
county, for many, only one; but moſt trading towns 


ſend one, or more burghers to parliament, to look to their 
trading intereſt ; and theſe the law, which is termed right 


and reaſon, intends go be ſuch in the reſpective towns as 


live there, and underſtand the intereſt, and are concerned 


in the benefit of the manufacture eſtabliſhed in that burgh 
or town fot which they are choſen, and not ſtrangers, 


who, perhaps, are too often elected for their money. 
This was the juſt ſcheme of our wiſe anceſtors, and evi- 


* 


dently proves how high a value is ſet on our trade by us: 


nor is this all, for trade, neither by the laws of the 
land, or honour, in the leaſt detracts from gentility; but 


on the contrary, great traders have been frequently ad- 


. 


mitted by our princes into the upper houſe of parliament; 


have been appointed privy counſellors for their wiſdom; 


and have been created not only knights, but baronets, 


barons, and earls; which muſt; fully demonſtrate that 


trading was not only formerly, but is, even now, of 


the greateſt conſequence to the Engliſh nation; and never 


did, or can, by our laws or cuſtoms, detract from a 


man, or family; but on the contrary, that a great part of 


our nobility are immediately deſcended from great traders, 


mentigns, That in old times, «if a merchant ſo thrived, 
as thrice, he was ever after 


vancement: ſo that from hence it appears that traffic at 
” | | 1 | that 


Vierſtegan the Engliſh antiquary, in his titigs of honour, 


* 
« . ay 
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is 


that time of day ennobled its followers, who were not ſo . 


before. Nor let any one conceit it to bea new orextracy- 
dinary matter, that wealth alone ſhould entitle a man to 
honour,ſinee it was a law of old in the moſt flouriſmingſtates. 
Among the Romane, the cenſus. ſenatorius, or eſtate of 
a ſenator, was affixed by Auguſtus at 1 20, 00 ſeſtercess 
he who had 100,000 ſeſterces Was ranked as a: de- 


curio, or kind of ſenator in the provinces; as Pliny ob- | 
ſerves in his letters; and he was a Roman knight, whete _ _- 


n 


eſtate amounted to 400, ooo ſeſterces compleat; Wich 8 


Dr. Middleton, in his life of Tully, ſays, made 3221 


of our money. And with us till lately was a law of this 
kind: every man who had 40 |. a year in land was quali- 


fied to be a knight; and from hence came the term of a- 


knight's fee with us : but as King Charles-greatly miſuſed 
this law in his wants, compelling every man that had that 
qualification in land to become a knight, or to compound; 
it was for that cauſe ranked among the chief grievances 
of his reign, and therefore was aboliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment at the reſtoration, as may be found in the hiſtories 
and ſtatutes of thoſe days. IT e 19430, ©» 
The learned Cambden notes, that Richard II. advaneed 


Michael de la Pole, a merchant, to the h6nouy of Eat! 
of Suffolk, and made him Chancellor of England: he was 


the ſon of William de la Pole, the firſt Mayor of Kingſton 
upon Hull; who, on account of his great wealth, had the 
dignity of a baronet conferred upon him; and was alſo made 
ſecond baron of the exchequer by Edward III. “ How- 
ever,” ſays Cambden, “ his being a merchant did no 
« how detract from his honour: for who knows not 
« that even our noblemens ſons have been'merchants ? 
« Nor will I deny that he was nobly defcended, tho' a 
« merchant.” This Michael was alfo knight of the gar- 
ter, as Vincent in bis review of Brooke obſerves; and 
that he could not have been fo at that time of day, by 
the ſtatutes of the order, had he not been a gentleman 
of three deſcents, as he was, being the fon and grandfon 
of a knight; but that ſon a merchant. From whence, 


ſays he, it follows, that mercatura non derogat nobili- 
tali,“ that is, trade is no abatement of honour. And as 


ir here may be aſked, . What conſtitutes a gentleman with 
us? So, the reply is eaſy, being a gentleman, is being 


entitled to bear arms. And Mr, Cambden obſerves, that 


the diſtinction of a gentleman of coat armour, or a 


gentleman of blood, is the bearing of arms from his 


grandfather ; and that he who bears arms from his grand- 
father, is to all intents and purpoſes a gentleman of blood ; 
for which cauſe it is requiſite by the 
that every knight before his admiſſion proves that he is fo 
qualified. And when a knight of the Bath has thus evi- 
denced his qualification for that moſt honourable order, 
it carries with it, if his merit be equal to the thing, a 
paſſport alſo to the order of the garter. The King 
< having ordered and ordained, that for the great love, 
« favour, and confidence, he bears towards the knights 


« of the Bath, that a ſpecial regard ſhall be had to the 


_ ©. preferring, advancing, and preſenting them to be com- 
« panions of the moſt noble order of the Garter.” 


Guillim, in his chapter of gentlemen, ſays, they have their 


beginning either of blood, as that they are born of wor- 
ſhipful parents; or, that they have done ſomething in 


peace or war, whereby they deſerve to bear arms and be 


" accounted gentlemen. He farther ſays, if a gentleman 


be bound apprentice«to a merchant, or other trade, he 


Hhaath not thereby loſt his gentility; and he deſires it may be 


remembered for the honour of trade, that Hen. VIII. 


thought it no diſhonour to him, when he quitted his | 


queen, to take to wife Anne, the daughter of Thomas | 
Ballen ſometime Mayor of London. Fo which may be 


added, the thought that the firſt William, who founded 


our royal race, was only the grandſon of a tanner,  *. 
The number of great traders, who have been advanced 

to high honours, or poſts of truſt, which might be here 
mentioned, are ſufficient inſtances to prove; that Eng- 
land has few better houſes amongithe nobility than fome 


of thoſe families, many of hi | titles ſtill live in their Ms 


As therefore it cannot be dewbted, but commerce is of 
the greateſt advantage to a nation, ſo the more country 


: 


: 74466: When I have been, ſays he, | 
have often fancied'one of our k 


s as there are very few in it ſo d 


tutes of the Bath, 


But even foreigners themſelves ma 


trader, and thoſe of. other nations. Te 3 
Vrites the Barn of Polnitz, a perſon well 81 85 of 


. that the younger ſons, tho! 5 Ng nation, like Ours, 
| " art or ofeſſion, may de placed * of any liberal 
<< as:mays perhaps, enable then to 


uch a way of life 
; . ye wich the beſt of 
down his further opinion in this affen. f » ona WI 
upon the Exchange 

„ where he is revreſe , ings ſtandi "by 
„Where he is repreſented in effigy, and lookin d 

by f the wealthy concourſe of roy 


noney, than 
he royal treaſury ! 


dominions, has 


ey were formerly, and 
7 7 eſtates, as valu- 
And in another place 
he ſays, It is the great advantage of a trading — 
ull and heavy, who 
may nöt be placed in ſtations of life, which may give 
- *© them an opportunity of making their fortunes, A 
. © well regulated commerce is not like law, phyfic, or 
e divinity, to be overſtocked with hands; but on the 
** contrary, flouriſhes by multitudes; and gives employ- 
© ment to all its profeſſion : fleets of merchantmen are 


„ {o many ſquadrons of floating ſhops, that vend our 


«© wares and manufactures in all the markets of the 
© world, and find out chapmen under the Tropicks.” 
The learned biſhop of Cambray gives alſo his ſenti- 
ments on this ſubject, in his character of Narbal, in his 
account of the Phenicians, by whom, it is ſuppoſed, this 
learned archbiſhop means the Englim. © You ſee, fays 
be, the power of the Phenicians, who have rendered 
* themſelves puiſſant to all their neighbouring nations, 
ec by the grandeur of their fleets. Trade, which they | 
e carry to the furtheſt quarters of the earth, has fo en- 


cc riched them, that they ſurpaſs the moſt flouriſhing 


cc people in glory - And again, inſtruding Telemachus 


how to eſtabliſh a flouriſhing trade in Italy: “ Do, fays 


be, as thoſe people do; receive with kindneſs and 


with eaſe all ſtrangers; let them find in your harbours 
cc ſafety and convenience free from reſtraint, and never 
«© ſuffer yourſelf to be overcome, at any time, either 


% with pride or avarice: the true way to get much is 


cc never to be covetous, and even ſometimes to forego 
e gain. Make yourſelf: beloved of all ſtrangets, and 
c even bear with flight inconveniencits from them; fear 


c to excite jealouſies from 'your pride; be ſtedfaſt to 


© 


« follow the laws of commerce, which are ſimple and 
« eaſy ; and ſuffer not your ſubjects on any account t 
e infringe them. ' Keep a ſtrict hand over the fraud, neg- 


“ igence, or vain glory of the merchants, which ruins 
c commerce, in ruining the trade themſelves ; Hl 

. all things, never attempt to confine commerce to you 
ce own proper intereſt.” * 


and, above 


This, continues our author, is ſufficient to bee bow 
clearly this great prelate ſaw the advantage accruing 


a a free trade ; and his countrymen the French have de. 


greatly increaſed theirs, by following ns he Wee 

6 Tz” 5 . . titiſh nA on, 
. to the infinite rann of th 1555 ditinc 
tion and difference in our favour, . 0 this , 
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8 ä urope. © In England, ſays he, the 
4 en ae W traders qadghters, as they. do 
x * — however, à great diſtinction ſhould be 
« in dn” the one and. the other. In England, 
ki pn are ſometimes ſprung of the r houſes 


« nob 


. and it has often happened that 
x 1 1 of noble families, who have heen 
« brought up to trade, by the right of ſucceſſion _—_ 
« become peers. And frequently it falls out, that bs . 
« 4 lord eſpouſes à merchant's daughter, ſhe ma * is 
« couſin, or at leaſt a lady of a good family. ICreas 
« jn France, it is always the daughter of 70 roturier, 
« which means, born of the dregs of the people. "1X 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of Car. Il. it was rade 
That no alien, or perſon not born within the al egiance 
of the King, Or naturalized, or made a free denizen, 
ſhould exerciſe the occupation of E merchant or factor in 
any plantations or territories to his majeſty belonging, 1 
Afia, Africa, or America, upon pain of forfeiture of a 


his goods, or which are in his poſſeſſion, one third to his 


a] one third to the governor of the plantations, 
he Mey other third to him that {ſhould inform or ſue for 
the ame in any of bis Majeſty's courts in the plantations 3 
and all who ſhould be made governors of ſuch plantations 
by his majelty, ſhoulg, before their entrance into their go- 
vernment, make an oath to do their utmoſt that the above 
clauſe ſhould be punctually obſerved. FIN 
In France there are court merchants for ſummarily de- 
ciding all controverſies in trade; and ſeveral Engliſh 
merchants, particularly Mr. Carey, p.26. ſays, that the 
eſtabliſhment of court merchants in England would be of 
great ſervice to trade; and Sir Joſiah Child was of the 
ſame opinion. To which may be added what another 
public-ſpirited merchant has lately ſaid, That as there 
is now found to be more room in the M anſion-houſe than 
the Lord Mayors have need of, a convenient apartment 
ſhould be allotted for a public mercantile library, to be 
conſulted by all the citizens, as occaſion may require. 

I need not, ſays the author, inform you, of the various 
branches ſuch a library ſhould conſiſt of. Yet for the 


fake of ſome, it may not be amils to give a ſummary of 
them. 


1. All the ſtatutes, and alſo the principal hiſtories of « 


Britain, Ireland, and our colonies, with their geography 
and _Mioerary gefcriptions.. . 
2. The hiſtories, geography, and topography, of all the 
other parts of the univerſe; with maps, . globes, and ſea- 
charts; as alſo the principal voyagers. | 


3. A collection of whatever has been written, in. any 


language, on navigation, commerce, manyfaQures, plan- 


tations, fiſheries, mines, metals, minerals, gems, folils, „ 


drugs, agriculture, gardening, manyal-arts, &c. ._ _. 
4. The charters, by-laws, ulages, and hiſtories of Lon- 
don; and alſo of all home and foreign ſea;ports, and of 
other trading corporations at home and abroad. 
5. Reports, law-deciſions, &c. relating to every branch 
of commerce, navigation, manufactures, inſurances, &c. 
6. All the particular rules. and uſages of the Britiſh re- 
venues of the cuſtoms, exciſe, .&c. with whatever elſe 


GY relate to commercial affairs, in the moſt extenſive 
ene. ; 7 * 


Were once a beginning made to ſuch a library, it wa ld, 


in all probability, ſoon ſwell to a conſiderable. bulk, Doth : 


de donations from the living, and legacies of the dead. 
On this ſuppoſition, the author ſays, be would. engage to 
bequeath ſuch a ſet of old, ſcarce, curious, and valuable 


tracts and treatiſes, on the hiſtory, & e, o 
| As, Lie u. 4 BL CQMMETCE 
_ the product of many years collections, as he, Tunic con- 

.ceives are not tg be found in many private fands. 

As ſuch a public repoſitory of mercantile nowledge 

e. ip _ = of its kind probably in all 3 it 

Would be therefore the more worthy of the eſt com. 
mercial city in the univerſe, - 7 1 = 
| 8 N to a ſuitable ſalar 
mabes very little doubt af finding it, .yerc 
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MxRCHANT-Taylhrs company of London, was anciently de- 
nominated taylots and linen-armourers, and was incor- 


porated by letters-patent of the 5th of Edw. IV. in 1466. 
But many of the members of the company being great 
merchants, and Henry VII. a member thereof; for their 
greater honour, by his letters-patent of the 18th of his 


reign, in 1503, he re-incorporated the ſame, by the 


name of the maſter and wardens of the merchant-taylors 
of the fraternity of St. John the Baptiſt in the city of 
London. | | 

They conſiſt of a maſter, four wardens, thirty-eight af 
ſiſtants, and 394 liverymen, whoſe fine is 201. when 
admitted: to whom belongs a ſpacious and ſtately hall 
in Threadneedle-ſtreet, in which the buſineſs of the 
company is tranſacted, They are poſſeſſed of a great 
eſtate, out of which they pay to charitable uſes, purſuant 
to the wills of the reſpective donors, about 20001. a 
year: ſo that they are, at this day, a very conſiderable 
company, though their appellation is ſomewhat contemp- 


tible, and the occupation by the vulgar deſpiſed and igno- 
miniouſly treated. See Taylor. i | 


 MERCHANTABLE, Any ſort of goods that are in ſuch 


2 condition as the market will vend ; faſhionable, in good 
order, and fit for uſe. | 


MencnanT-man, among ſeamen, is a ſhip fitted out not 


only with the neceſſaries for a voyage, but with com- 
modities for trade, to which it is peculiarly appropriated, 
and ſo has ſeldom more hands than what are ſufficient to 


work the ſhip, or conduct it through its voyage, without 


regard to fighting or defence ; unleſs in dangerous places, 


or in times of war, where convoys are not to be procured, 


' MERCURY, denotes a fluid mineral matter, perfectly re- 


ſembling ſilver in fuſion. 


The chief mines of mercury are thoſe of Hungary, 
Spain, Italy, and Peru. The greateſt part of our quick- 


filver js brought us from Friuli in Italy, where there are 


abundance of mines belonging to the emperor, tho* now 
mortgaged to the Dutch. It is found under three ſeveral 
forms; 1ſt, in ruddy glebes or clods called cinnabar ; 
2d, in hard ſtony glebes, or a mineral ſubſtance of a 
ſaffron, and ſometimes a blackiſh colour ; 3d, it is alſo 


found pure: for upon opening holes in the beds of ſtones, 


&c. there ſometimes guſhes a vein or ſtream of pure mer- 


cury, called virgin mercury. This laſt ſort is moſt 


valued : Paracelſus, and Baſil Valentine, prefer it far to 


any other ſort, for chemical preparations. Dr. Brown 
aſſures us in his travels, that enquiring of one of the di- 
rectors of the-quick-filver mines, wherein the difference 


between this and common mercury conſiſted, he was an- 


ſwered, that virgin mercury, mixed and amalgamated with 
gold, renders the ſulphur of the gold volatile: but this has 


en ſeveral times tried without ſuccels. _ | 
he uſes of mercury are very conſiderable in gilding, 


making looking-glafles, refining gold, but eſpecially in 


medicine. 


Mercury ſhould be choſen white, fluid, clean, quick, and 
of a beautiful water colour; if, on the contrary, the colour 
is brown and leady, if it ſticks to the hands, if it runs in 


minute globules, it is a ſign that it is not pure, that there 


i ſome mixture of lead, and conſequently that it ig god 
Me cury is ſold at Amſterdam for about 34 8. ſterl. per Ib. 
and is weighed with the bags which hold it, without any 

allowance for deduction. „ 
MERK. A river of the Auſtrian Netherlands, wh 

._. riſes in the province ef Brabant, and running north by 

Breda, afterwards turns, 
p40 "Ps 4 e iſland of Qyey 


ich 


ie in Holland. . 
a great circle. paſſing thro' 
the carth. - Hence, iſt, as the meridian in- 


RIDIA Ny en geography, 


center af the ſun is in the meridian of the hea- 
vens, and ag hg meridian of the .carth, is in the plane of 
0 it 5 p 


en the earth, as there are points 
In effect the meridians always 
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former, follows that it is..noon,. at the ſame time, 
in all places fitüated unger the ſame meridian» zd, There 
... ;CONCeIvEC in the equator. 


4 Po 1 . > | ME 
change as you change the Jangizaye pf the, place, and 
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MER, 


may be ſaid to be infinite: each ſeveral place from eaft to 


weſt having its reſpective meridian. 


Fir/t MERIDIAN is that from which the reſt are accounted, 


reckoning from weſt to eaſt. The firſt meridian is the 
beginning of longitude. See Longitude. 

The fixing of a firſt meridian is a matter merely arbi- 
trary; and hence different perſons, nations, and ages, 
have fixed it differently; whence ſome confuſion has aroſe 


in geography. The rule among the ancients was to make 


it paſs thro” the place fartheſt to the weſt that was known; 
but the moderns knowing, that there is no ſuch place in 
the earth as can be eſteemed the moſt weſterly, the way 


of computing the longitudes of places from one fixed 


oint is much laid aſide. | 
Reise aſſumed the meridian that paſſes throꝰ the fartheſt 
of the Canary iſlands as his firſt meridian; that being the 
noſt weſtern place of the world then known. After him, 
as more countries were diſcovered in that quarter, the 
firſt meridian was removed farther off. Some fixed it to 
the iſland of St. Nicholas, near Cape Verd: Hondius to 
the iſle of St. James; and others to the iſland of Del Corvo, 
one of the Azores. The lateſt geographers, particularly 
the Dutch, have pitched on the pike of Teneriff ; others 
on the iſle of Palm, another of the Canaries ; and laſtly 
the French, by command of their King, on the iſland 
of Fero, another of the Canaries. 


Rut, without much regard to any of theſe rules, geo- 


graphers frequently aſſume the meridian of the place where 
they live, or the capital of their country, for a firſt me- 
ridian, and thence reckon the longitudes of their places. 
Aſtronomers in their calculations uſually chuſe the meri- 
dian of the place where their obſervations are made, for 
their firſt meridian; as Ptolemy at Alexandria; Ty cho 


Brahe at Uraniburg; Riccioli at Bologna; Mr. Flam- 


{ted at the royal obſervatory at Greenwich ; and the 
French at the obſervatory at Paris. 9 

In the Philsſophical Tranſactions there is a ſuggeſtion, 
that the meridians vary in time. This ſeems very pro- 
bable, from the old meridian line in the church of St. Pe- 
tronio at Bologna, which is found to vary no lefs than 
cight degrees from the true meridian of the place at this 
time, and from that of Tycho at Uraniburg, which M. 


Picart obſerves, varies 18 minutes from the modern me- 


ridian. If there is any thing of truth in this hint, Dr. 


Wallis ſays, the change muſt ariſe from a change of the 
terreſtrial poles, here on earth, of the earth's diurnal 


motion, not of their pointing to this or that of the fixt 
itars; for if the poles of the diurnal motion remain fixed 


to the ſame place on the earth, the meridians which paſs 


thro' theſe poles muſt remain the ſame. _ | 
But the notion of the changes of the meridian ſeems over- 


| thrown by an obſervation of M. Chazelles, of the French 


aeademy of ſciences, who, when in Egypt, found that 


the four ſides of a pyramid built 3000 years ago, ftill 
looked very exactly to the four cardinal points. A poſi- 


tion which can never be looked upon as fortuitous. 


Magnetical MERIDIAN is a great circle paſſing thro” or by 


the magnetical poles ; to which the magnetic needle, or 
needle of the mariners compals, if not otherwiſe hindered, 
conforms itſelf. See Magnet and Compaſs. = 


MERIDIONAL diſtance, in navigation, the ſame with de- 


parture, or eaſting and weſting; being the difference of 
longitude between the meridian, under which the ſhip 
now is, and any other meridian ſhe was under before. See 


Longitude 


McexrIiD1oNAL parts, miles, or minutes, in navigation, are 


the parts by which the meridians in Mercator's chart in- 


creaſe, as the parallels of latitude decreaſe, See Chart. 
The co-fine of the latitude of any place being equal to 


the radius, or ſemi-diameter of that parallel, therefore in 


the true ſea-chart, or nautical planiſphere, this radius 
being the radius of the equinoctial, or whole line f 90 
degrees, the meridional parts at each degree of latitude 
muſt increaſe as the ſecants of the ateh contained between 
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that latitude and the equinoctial decreaſe... ' © 


The tables therefore of meridional parts in books of na- 
_  vigation, are made by a continual addition of ſecants, 
_ calculated in ſome books for every degree nd minute of 
latitude; and theſe will ſerve, ith 


r to make or graduate 
a Meicator's chart, or to work the Mercator's failing. 


MET 


To uſe them you muſt enter the ta 
latitude at the head, and with : wag 


onal parts, 
laces, to find the meri ; 
hem : conſider w 


If one place lies under the equator, 
nutes next under the degree of latitud 
is the meridional difference of latitude, 
If one be in north, and the other in ſouth latitud 
4 1 eorreſponding to the 1 
L 8. i 
r 5 ogether, give the meridional minutes between 
Both places lying towards the ſame | 
* . | 
N parts n to the leſs Wee n 
of the greater, t l l idi 
«Sor 2 r, s remainder gives the meridional mi- 
ne A kind of gold coin Current at 
onomotapa, in Africa; worth about 18 8. fer); 
MERSEY, f A river which empties 'itſelf into 12 
n in Lancaſhire. Mrs; 4 
UE. The north branch of the river Ma ; 
NO! Haes, near it 
_—_ "EN the city of Rotterdam in Holland is 
MESANIO. A fort of coral, brought by Europeans to the 


Levant. 


the meridiona] mi. 
e of the other place 
or latitude enlarged, 


Sofalo, and 


MESCAL. A'fmall Perſian weight, about the 100th part 


of 1 lb. avoirdupoiſe weight; 600 meſcals mak; 
batman of Tauris, which weighs 5 1b. 1402. See Ju. 
man. | 


 MESEEN. A port-town of Ruſſia, ſituated on the coaſt 


© 


N. lat. 


of the White ſea, in 46 deg. of E. lon. and 66 deg. of 


Cairo and Alexandria. 


MESSALINES. A linen manufactured in Egypt, fold at 
MESSETERIA, or Meſſetena. A duty of entry paid at 


Conſtantinople for the merchandiſes that arrive there, 
particularly furs, and coffee ; which duty was eſtabl.ſhe 
for the Sultana Valida, or Queen mother, 
MESSTEURS. A French title of honour and civility, now 
frequently made uſe of in England for perſons' trading in 
partnerſhip, whether merchants, bankers, or tradeſmen. 
MESSINA. A city and port-town of Sicily, fituated on 


the ſtraight, or Pharo of Meſſina, "in 15 deg. 40 min. of 


E. lon. and 38 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
MESS-MATE, on board of a ſhip, one that aſſociates 
with another in eating. | | 


METAL. A ſimple, ponderous, ſhining, fixt, foſſil body, 


that fuſes,” and becomes fluid, by fire, and by cold coa- 
gulates and hardens into a ſolid maſs, capable of being 


_ diſtended under the hammer. 


Thoſe who hold preciſely to this definition of metal al- 
low. but of fix, as gold, filver, lead, tin, iron, and copper. 
But chemiſts, perſons who uſually wrap up all, things in 
myſtery, and who would fain have the number of me- 
al ſquare with that of the planets, add thereto quick 
filver for a ſeventh, though neither hard nor ductile: 
thus according to them gold anſwers to the ſun, filver to 
the moon, lead to Saturn, tin to Jupiter, iron to Mats, 
copper to Venus, and quickſilver to Mercury. 


Proportion of the weights of metals among themſelves. 
%%%%%%%%V00G NDOT 2 nt gy "anhin, Gann, 
A cubic inch of gold weighs” 12 2 53 
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By the proportion of kheſe weights, that of their bulk 0 | 
volume may be calculate. 
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 » Biſcauthis 2 kind of metal, or half metal; diſcovered /ate 


Bs 1 ” * $ . | * een 
in Bohemia ; and, as it is pretended, BA medium bern 


W | MIL 


lus of antimony and ſputer paſs alſo for balf but be juſt ſuſpended in it. This liquor boil for an hour 
The regulus ff | | 9 


or more, till ſuch time as the egg ſwim above the liquor 
_ TAL, called alſo "Princes Metal, is a kind of facti- about the breadth of a groat; when very cool, next 
Bat 


| eſt and pureſt braſs mixed morning, it may be barreled up; adding to each 15 gal- 

tious metal, e Fa zink, whereby lons an ounce of ginger, as much of mace and of cloves, 
with tin, OT on Jiſooſsd to receive a poliſh, luſtre, &c. and half as much cinnamon, all groſly pounded : a ſpoon- 
n w—_— n be vil. Tt is ſaid 'to have been invented ful of yeſt may be alſo added at the bung hole, to promote 
as alſo "R +. from whom it receives its name. See the fermenting. When it has done working, it may 
by oy ine Kuren en | be cloſely ſtopped up, and aſter it has ſtood a month, may 
Zint. zon of r and tin melted be drawn off into bottles. 

. DMT AL RS 3 W | METKAL, or Alta. A weight uſed by the Arabs, 12 
og Pa ortion id: 23 pounds of tin to of which make 1 ounce, _ | g 
The het 9 Pp” Some ddl lead and braſs to the METRICOL. A fk weight, the ſixth part of an ounce, 
100 7 | 


Braſt. See likewiſe the nature, cha- uſed by Portugueſe druggiſts in the Eaſt Indies. Under 
„ pox at * of all metals under their the ve pg is the metricoli, which weighs but the eighth 
1a , | | . " | ; | 

. 6224" Wal af 47 | part of an ounce. 

proper articles. | 5 e Edw. III. 33d Hen. VIII. MEXICO. See Spaniſh America. 

7 wr 7 1 2.4 6th Will. 180 Mary, gth MICONA. One of the iſlands of the Turkiſh archipe- 
: 1454 Wil, III. 12th Anne, and 13th Geo. I. braſs, lago. See Turk iſlands | 
coppil atten, bell metal, or ſhruff metal, clean or MIDD RN in navigation, is half the ſum of two 

Pe in, lead; and foreign copper in bars, given latitudes, 

— —_ — e or . of Bri- MIDDLE latitude ſailing, is uſed for a method of working 
aum ron may not be exported, upon forfeiture of double _ the ſeveral caſes in ſailing, nearly agreeing with Merca- 
th value and 10 l. for every 1000 ld. tor's way, but without the help of meridional parts. 
BY in act of 2d and 3d Edward VI. metal is not to be MIDDLEBURG. The capital of the province of Zea- 
alen coaſtwiſe in any port, or creek, where the cuſtomer land in the United Provinces, fituated in 3 deg. 30 min. 


t reſident, on forfeiture thereof, and of E. lon. and 33 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 
N lb. Carried coaſtwiſe, if bond be MIDDLEFAR. A Daniſh town on the iſland of Funen. 
taken without date, the cuſtomer and comptroller forfeit See Denmark. 


their office, and the value of the metal and the cuſtomer 
or ſearcher knowingly ſuffering the ſame to be ſhipped, 
and not ſeizing it, forfeit office, and the value; as alſo 
maſters, owners, &c. of ſhips, willingly permitting the 
illegal ſhipping, or not diſcloſing it within three days to the 
cultomer, or comptroller of the port, are to forteit double 


MIDSHIP-men,. are officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe Ration, 
when they are on duty, is, ſome on the quarter-deck, 
others on the poop, and in other parts; their buſineſs 
being to mind the braces, to look out, and to give 
about the word of command from the captain, and other 

_ ſuperior officers: but they alſo aſſiſt on occaſion both in 

UA _ failing the ſhip, and in ſtowing and rumaging the hold; 

METALIC, or Metaline, an adjective applied to ſome ' theugh they are uſually gentlemen, who, having ſerved 
thing that bears a relation to metals.” 1785 % _ their time as volunteers, are upon their preferment. 

Painting in enamel is performed with metallic colours, MILAN dutchy.; See Itahy. 


that is, with ſuch as come from metals, or are made with MILAZZO. A port-town of Sicily, ſituated on a pro- 
metals; no other being able to endure fire. montory of the Mediterranean, in 15 deg. 5 min. of E. 
 METALLURGIA. The art of metals, that is, of pre- Jon. and 38 deg. 36 min. of N. lat. 
paring and working metals, from the glebe or mineral M 


7 


the value. 7 


ILE. A long meaſure, whereby the Engliſh, Italiane, 
to the utenſil. 


FF and other nations, uſe to expreſs the diſtance between 
The metallurgia includes what relates to the finding of places: in which ſenſe mile amounts to much the ſame 


the metalic glebe, or ore in the mine, the judging of its with league uſed by the French and other nations for the 
kind, richneſs, and the proportion of metal therein; like purpoſe. See League. ; 7 1 
the digging and ſeparating it from the earth, and other The mile is of different extent in different countries: the 
matters, and the purifying and diſpoſing it into a com- geographical or Italian mile contains 1000 geometrical 


pleat, pure, malleable metal. See Mine _ paces, mille paſſus, whence the term mils is derived. 
Boerhaave divides metallurgia into four parts. The firſt 


The Engliſh mile conſiſts of eight furlongs, each furlong 
5 teaches how metals grow in the mine, how they are diſ- of 40 poles, and each pole of 16 feet one half. 
. covered, and how procured out of the: ſame. The ſe- 


Caſimir has made a curious reduction of the miles, or 
cond how to ſeparate the metalic, from the other matter leagues, of the ſeveral countries in Europe into Roman 


of the ore. 'The third, how to reduce the ſeparated” feet, which are equal to Rhinland feet, generally uſed 

0 matter to its ſimplicity and ductility. The fourth, to work, throughout the north. FA? £0 8 ge 

ah gild, poliſh, and imitate the finer metals in the coarſer. . 5 3. 

in METECAL. A kind of gold ducat ſtruck at Morocco, _ The mile of Mos ie Ps je 5000 

& and in ſome other towns of that empire, worth about. of England «< +» 3454 

as 1 9 d. ſterli gg. of Scotland © ot kt: 2 8000 

* METEDORS. A Spaniſh term, particularly in uſe at of Sweden e 30000 

Cadiz, where it ſignifies certain adventurers, who favour of Muſcovy ß we 3750 

ats, the exportation of the ſilver bars which the Engliſh mer- ef 187355 

chants are obliged to land there, on the arrival of the of Poland - * 
galeons and flota. ViVJV ( to oof. n + -:; apes 

. 5 heſe metedors are generally the younger ſons of good T „„ 

Y bundles, who have no fortune, and who, for one f.. e aeget, er = 2500 
53 2 che effects they fave for merchants, expoſe them of Frangee 13750 
20 b 10 on = riſques, which may accompany this contra- r 5. + 3 21 270 

3; Mans: OY 7-0 r 57 % 5 
3 my a A drink prepared of honey; one of the 0 Flan dees 20 œ œ Pn 
24 Eu pleaſant and general drinks the northern E = =. ..-: - 2a00 "| 
# ad 8 much uſed among the ancient inha- by by _ called alſo Paraſanga 0 
+ oats RIO , v Gn; 15 5s 
Ik 2 F e it, ne of the beſtmhereof MILFORD-HAVEN, e on a bay of the Iriſh es, 

FF nn uch dive naturally running om int W. part of brokeſhir es, at 
A the comb, into ſpring water, as that 6 thophaghy is 2 of n 


thoroughly dilolved north entrance of Briſtol channel, and eſteemed one of . 
9 | 


2 egg will not fink to the bottom, the moſt ſecure and commodious harbours 


- p 
in Europe; 
2 : 
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having 13 roads, 5 bays, and. 16 creeks, all known by 
ſeveral diſtin names. | 8 
MILL, is applied to all machines whoſe action depends on 
a circular motion: of which there are various kinds, ac- 
quiring different names, according to the different man- 
ners in which the moving power is applied: however, they 
may all be reduced to three; namely, wind-mills, wa- 
ter- mills, and hand- mills; under which laſt are alſo com- 
prehended all thoſe worked by horſes, or other animals. 
N ater- MIL Is, are thoſe turned by the force or fall of a 
river or brook ; of which there are two kinds; thoſe, where 
the force of the water is applied above the wheel, called 
- over-ſhot mills; and thoſe, where it is applied below the 
wheel, called under-ſhot mills. 


Wind-M1L.1s, are thoſe turned by the force of wind ga- 


thered in their ſails: of theſe ſome are called vertical, 

others horizontal, according to the poſition of the fails; 
or rather according to the direction of their motion, 

with regard to the horizon. | 
Portative, or Hand-M1LLs, are thoſe kept in motion by 


the hand; or whoſe mill-ſtones are turned, or piſtons. 


driven, by the force of horſes or other beaſts. h 
The uſe of mills and mill-Rones, according to Pauſanias, 
was firſt invented by Myla, ſon of Meleges, the firſt 


King of Sparta: tho* Pliny attributes the invention of 
every. thing belonging to bread and baking to Ceres. 


Polydore Virgil was not able to diſcover the author of 
this uſeſul machine; and it is doubted whether or no wa- 
ter-mills were known to the Romans; there being no 
mention made in the Digeſt but of mills turned by ſlaves 
and aſſes. Salmaſius and Gothofred, however, will not 
allow water-mills to be unknown to the ancient Romans, 
tho' they were not in ordinary uſe. Wind-mills are of 
a much more modern invention ; the firſt model of which 
was brought from Aſia into Europe, 
holy wars. | 3 | 
ILL is alſo uſed for any machine which, being moved 
by ſome external force, ſerves to give a violent impreſſion 
to things applied thereto. 
of vaſt uſe in the manufactures, arts, and trades, for the 
making and preparing various kinds of merchandiſes, of 
which the principal are thoſe that follow. e 
Fulling-MiI I., is a water-mill which raiſes and beats down 
large wooden piſtons in proper veſſels, called peels, or 
troughs, in order to full, cleanſe, and ſcour woollen ſtuffs. 
See Pulling. 3 | „ © 91 CATE 
Linen-Mii ls, are not much different from fulling-mills ; 
their uſe being to {cour linens, after having been firſt 
\ cleanſed, and taken out of the lixivium or lye. See 
Bleaching. Some of theſe go by water, but the generality 
by horſes. + | | ne | 
Paper-Mrii, is a water-mill furniſhed with ſeveral large 
| hammers, which beat, or pound the rags, in a kind of 
wooden trough; and thus, by reducing them to little 
pieces, turn them into a ſort of pulp, by means of water 


M 


conveyed into the troughs by a pipe for that purpoſe. 


* 


See Pafer. yy AE 
Marr, in coinage, is a machine vſed to prepare the laminz, 
or plates of metal, to give them the proper thickneſs, 

hardneſs, and conſiſtence, before they are ftruck or 
ſtamped. This machine has not been long known in 
England, but is of ſome ſtanding in Germany, and con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral wheels, indented like thofe of clocks, 


which move two cylinders of ſteel,” between which the 


metal is paſſed, to be brought to its proper thickneſs ; 
this machine was firſt turned by water, fince by horſes. 
MI, among gold wire-drawers, is a little machine con- 
ſiſting of two cylindetßs of "ſteel, ſerving to flatten the 
old, or ſilver wire, and reduce it into laminæ, or plates. 
dee Gold tire. rer SINE" | 
They have alſo mills to 
upon ſilk, compoſed of 
at the ſame time. ae l 
Forge. MI Ls, turned by water, ſerve to raife, and let fall 
one or more large hammers, to beat and form the iron 
into bars, anchors, or other maſſive works. 
iGuz powder-M1LLs, are thoſe uſed to pound, and beat to- 
gether the ingredients, of which gun pοννr is made. 
See Gun potoder. | | 8 
This is done in a ſort of iron or braſs mortar, by means 


wind the gold- wire, or khread, 
ſeveral rows of bobbins all turned 


% 


in the time of the 


In this ſenſe they are machines 


MEL; 


of iron, peſtles worked b | : | 
| | ” a 
turned by the water fall | un » Without ſide the will, 
Leather-M1LLs, are uſed wy nb and'pr 00 
ſkins of ſtag EPAre with oil, the 


8, buffaloes, elks, and bullocks 


what we call buff- leather, £ Fs, to mak 
wy for the uſe of mil; 4 
means On the "ſkins, io large wooden 1 
y 


means of a wheel on the outſide, turned by the force of 


Water. | 
Oil. MiITs, whether turned by water, 
horſes, ſerve to bruiſe, or break the rh 
other fruits, or grains, "whoſe Juice is 
; EO to make oli. | 
Sawing-MALLs, are water-mills ſerving toſow Cow. 
or boards, at the faime times which are "7 nn _ 
eſpecially in Dauphiné. They were lately grob, Ne, 
Eval: wiih« 3 Sy prohibited in 
gland, re they were begun to be introd 
a view to ruin the ſaw a . 
; ruin the ſawyers, which muſt have enſued 
Silt-M1LLs, for ſpinning, throwing, and twifing (il. 
large round-machines i 1 4 9 
rg machines in form of- turrets, five or fix f. 
high, and fix, yards am diameter; which being turned Fs 
by the! force of water, or chat of men, work, 1. f. 
Tame time, an infinity of bobbins faſtened thereto, wh - 
on the ſilk had been wound to be here ſpun, Wyn 
. "There are abundance of mills of this kind in France, 
eſpecially about Lyons and Tours; ſome of which ar 
ſo diſpoſed, as that three of them will g0 at the _ 
time, and by one wheel; worked by water, or by h 
That in the Hoſpital rilé eee 
* * # Oipita de la Charité at Lyons, Is wonder. 
e ery PE 
Stamping: MILL, or Knocking Mill, is an engine in tin w 
to bruiſe the ores ſmall, 7 \ AT 5 . — 20s 
Sugar-MIIL I, is a machine that ſerves to bruiſe the ſupar 
Lanes, and expreſs the liquor or juice contained therein. 
The ſugar mills are very curious contrivances; of which 
there are four kinds, being; turned by water, wind, men, 
or horſes, - 'T hoſe turned by the band were firſt in uſe; 
but are now laid aſide, as being an. intolerable hardfhip 
among the poor negroes, who were doomed thereto ; be- 
ſides the ſlowneſs of their progreſs. 4 
Wind mills are the moſt modern, tho' as yet ſomewhat 
rare, except in St. Chriſtophers and Barbadoes, and 
among the Portugueſe. Theſe make good diſpateh, but 
have one inconvenience, which is, that they are not eaſily 
4 1 ; which oſten proves fatal to the negroes that feed 
Tan, or Bark-M111s, worked by water, or horſes, ſerve 
to cut certain barks into a coarſe fort of powder, proper 
for the tanning of the hides of beaſts. 560 
Miuzs, for ſword-blades, are alſo moved by water, and are 
frequent at Vienne in Dauphiny. By working bea) 
hammers, they forge thoſe excellent blades called N a 


A perſon vrho trades principally in womers 


- 


men, hand, or 
to be drawn by 


MILLENER, 
toys, and attire, ſuch ashead-cloths, ribbands, necklaces, 
loves, and the like. See Haberdaſbers compan). 
MILLEPEDES; Weed lice. A ſort of little infects, with 
a multitude of feet, | uſually of a dark colour, and which 
when touched roul up into a ball; being of conſiderable uſe 
 indifordets6f the;reins, obſtructions of the viſcera, and 
| particularly inithe jaundice,” e e $; 
| There are ſeveral chemical-preparations of millepedes, 3 
ſpirit, volatile ſalt, oil, and ine of millepedes. 3 
MILLET. A ſmall and numerous ſeed in the pod, where 
it is produced, uſed like rice for puddings and'bread: 
MILLING. See Full ing.. 
MIL. ION. Te number of ten hundred thouſand, ci 2 
_ thouſand times a thouſand. 1 
T be revenues of princes are now only D 
lions. A million of gold, or million of l . 
times underſtood of à million of pounds, and + 8 8 b 
n mille dW Wã ns. 4d in 
MILLONES, is a ſubſidy in Spain, Which commence! 


the year 4601 by al grant of the Kingdom, ; * ; 
fleſh, oil, rallow, Candles, and ſonp. old coin, current 


-MILL{REE, er Alb. rey, a Portugueſc'g0 
for ſomewhat more tian the Span ili piſtole, 


n 
2 ; 


22 J be 


Dome divide minerals 


MIN. 


Loe mil ree is thus called 28 conbfling (of, 4000 fag, 


it is alſo called a St. Stephen, from the figure of that 5 
| . , | 


| f as lee © o., Which in 
arty";.ve alſo. a mill-ree of the little crofs. wa 
They 72 Wy half the former 3 and whoſe value is that 
re 26967 


ſuuated between 120 and 126 deg. of E. lon. and 5g deg: 
10 min. of N. lat. 


MINDORA. One of the Philippine iſlands, lying 8. W. 


of the iſland of 1 and ſubject do the Spaniards. 
Philippine iſlands. CRIED 
AN TO 77 rene metals, minerals, 
-jous ſtones are dug up- Jo nike; baits oy 
ep on 2 ni, the wht 
(hemſelves muſt acquire various denominations 3 as go 3 
ines, ſilver- mines, Copper- mines, iron mines, diamon : 
= ſalt- mines; mines of antimony, of alum, and 
er ge and ſilver mines, the richeſt and moſt celebrated 
are thoſe of Peru and Chili in America. Iron mines are 
more abundant in Sweden than elſe where. Copper mines 
are chiefly in Sweden and Denmark. Lead and tin mines 
abound moſt in England: quick: ſilver mines in Hungary 
and Spain, diamond mines 1n Golconda, and ſalt-mines 
Ile Evgliſh, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, having 
but little knowledge in the diſcovering and working of 
mines, the Queen, by the advice of her council, ſent for 
many Germans experienced in ſuch, works, and thoſe of 
ſmcking and refining of minerals; who, on their arrival, 
were no ſooner naturalized, than the Queen, by her let- 
ters-patent of the 10th, of October 1564, granted to 


1 


Thomas Thurland and Daniel Houghſetter, and their 


| heirs for ever, licence to ſearch. for gold, filxer, copper, 


and quickſilver, in the ſeueral counties of, York, Lan- 


caſter, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Cornwal, Devon, 
Glouceſter, and Worceſter, and the principality of Wales, 


for their ſole uſe and profit; other than that her Majeſty 


reſerved to herſelf the tenths of all gold, ſilver, and quick - 
filver ores, and the re- emption of refined gold and filver, 


the former at 8 d. and the latter at 1 d. per ounce, lower 


then the current price of the ſaid metals; and 28. 6 d. 
for every hundred weight of copper. 


Thurland and Houghſetter having, by virtue of the 


powers granted them, ſold divers parts, or ſhares, of their 
laid privileges, they were, with the purchaſers, by letters- 
patent, bearing date the 28th of May 1568, incorporated 
bp the ſtile of governors, aſſiſtants, and commonalty of 
the mines royal. The ſhares of this company at firſt con- 


to ninety-ſix. 


Mis E, is alſo a corn meaſure uſed in France, conſiſting of 
6 buſhels, _ | 8 "IP 


MINEHEAD. A port-town of Fer e n 


the Briſtol channel, in 3 deg. 40 min. of W. lon. and 
$1 deg. 18 min: of N. lat. Fa „ / 
MINERAL, is ſometimes uſed in general for. falſil, and 
applied to any body ſimple or compound, dug out of a 
ſubterraneous place or mine; from which it takes the 
denomination. In this ſenſe metals, ſulphurs, foſſil ſalts, 
ſemi metals, &c. are minerals, which are divided into 
twoclaſſes ; the one fuſible and mall | 
metals ; the other deſtitute of theſe 


. N properties, and there- 
fore in a ſtrict ſenſe called minerals. 2 


* 


firſt belong ſtones, ſalts, as alum, nitre, &c.. jaflamable 
| 4 as ſulphur and bitumen; and metals, as gold, 


Other more accurate writers, 
to what is 
ſenſe, _ 


r | reſtrain che word mineral 
otherwile called ſemi-metal ; and, in this laſt 


Minzrar niay be 


defined. a 1111 
there is ſomething ee compound foſl, | wherein 


diſcovered, in all reſpects like metal, 
only that it is not malleable joined; | : mb” 
ſome other foſſil, as (al ch dee 


dom ont as f phur, ſtone, or earth, Such 
ar : , mumony, cinnabar, biſmuth, calaminaris, vitriol, 
Pyrites, marcaſites, cobalt, oker, the magnet, lapis l. æ - 


from under ground, are 


| 
MINGRELIA. See Perfia | 
MINHO; A great river of Spain, which riſes in the N. E. 
of the province of Galicia, and running $; W. thro” that 
Principality, paſſes by Lugo, Ortenſe, and Tay; then 


. deficcative and cicatrizer. See Ver million. TR 
MINORCA, is an iſland in the Mediterranean ſea, about 
bo Jeagues to the ſouthward of the coaſt of Catalonia in 


eable, properly called 


into, fimple and compound to the 


five times their former value; yet their bigottry and 


- Me = 
£ 1 
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2 Sy 


matitis, armenus, cryſtal minetal, and ſtellatus. gde 
each under its proper article: 3 


INERAL Agaric. See Agaric. we | 

INERAL I aters, are thoſe which, at their ſpringing forth 
und impregnated with ſome 
mineral matter; as ſalt, ſulphur, vitriol; fuch are hot 


, baths,” ſpaws, and purging ſprings: 


N GLE. & Dutch liquid meaſure, which in general 
weighs about 2 Ib. 4 oz. avoirdupoiſe. | "Pp 


dividing Galicia from Portugal, falls into the Atlantic 


ocean at Caminha, to the northward of Viana. 
MINIUM. A mineral colour, called alſo red lead, bein 


a preparation of lead performed by fire: which is uſed by 
painters, and illuminers: it is alſo an ingredient in an offici- 
nal compoſition, called Emplaſtrum de Minio, uſed as 2 


Spain. In its neighbourhood are Majorca, Yvica, and 
Formentera, which, together with this, conſtituted the 


ancient kingdom of Majorca. The lat. of Port-mahon is 


39 deg. 40 min. north. Minorca is upwards of 33 m. long, 


and varies in breadth from 10 to 13 miles and more; ſo 


that it is nearly of the ſame bigneſs as the iſle of Wigbt, and 
is divided into four terminos; the termino of Mahon, the 


termino of Alaior, the united terminos of Mercadel and 


Fererias, and the termino of Guidadella. Theſe four 
terminos, of which that of Mahon is by far the moſt con- 
ſiderable, contain in all about 27,000 inhabitants. Their 


chief towns are thoſe from which the ſeveral terminos take 


12 


their denomination. 


The ſituation of Gibraltar and Port- Mahon are extremely | 
commodious for vending ſeveral ſorts of commodities in 


Spain and Barbary ; and the iſland of Minorca is no leſs 


happily fituated, for carrying on an advantageous com- 


merce with ſome parts of France and Italy ; as it is by 


means of the neighbouring iſland of Majorca with Spain. 


Several ſorts of coarſe woollen ſtuffs, and Mancheſter 
goods, would be acceptable in Barbary, provided they 


could be had reaſonably. cheap; which can never be, till 
they are all made free ports. Several ſorts of the manu- 
factures of : Mancheſter and Spittlefields would be very 


agreeable to the taſte of the Spaniards, French, and Ita- 


lians: but above all Birmingham ware, cutlery, razors, 
and ſciflars, watches and chains, locks, metal buttons, 


_ ſnuff-boxes, toys, and all the Bijoux d' Angleterre, as 
lifted of twenty-four; Which have ſince been increaſed 


the French call them, which they are inexpreſſibly fond 


of, would find a'prodigious vent in all theſe countries. 
I he leaſt account of the whole trade, that might be car- 


ried on by means of theſe ports, were they made free, 
would be 100,000 I. per anuum, and ſurely ſuch a ſum 
is worth the getting, eſpecially by a nation 80,000, 000 1, 


in deb N abe | 
If a ſcheme of this kind was to take place in the iſland of 
Minorca, it would then alſo! ſtand a fair chance to be 
peopled by Engliſh families, or by ſuch as ate well af- 
| fected to the Engliſh government; whereas, at preſent, 
there are ſcarce any, except the gatriſon, but biggotted 
. Spaniards, who at the firſt taking of the place, would 
be glud to have parted with their poſſeſſions for a trifle, 
and to have retired into Spain. But now they: are got 


immenſely rich, and theit lands are ſaid to be more than 


averſion continue as ſt rong as ever. See Gibraltar 
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MIN OT. A French dry meaſure, containing three buſhels. 
MINT. The place where the King's money is coined, 
which is at preſent. in the. Tower of London; though 


formerly there were mints in moſt cities of England, 


Offers of the Mir, are, 1. . The warden; who is the 
other officers: 2. Ihe maſter- worker, who receives the 
livered to the moneyets, and takes it from them again 

when coined. 3+ Comptroller; who is to ſee that the 
i, eee money 


FF! 
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money be made to the juſt aſſize, and to overſee the of- 
ficers. 4. The aſſay-maſter; who weighs the ſilver and 
gold, and ſees whether it be ſtandard. 5. The auditor, 


:who-takes all the accounts. 6. The ſurveyor of the melt 


ing, who is to ſee the iſilver caſt out, and that it be not 


altered after it is delivered to the melter, that is, after 


the aſſay-· maſter has made trial of it. 7. The clerk of the 
irons, who is to ſee that the iron be clean and fit to work 
with. 8. The graver, who engraves the dies and 
ſtamps for the coinage of the money. ®. The melters, 
who melt the bullion before it comes to coining. 10. 
The blanchers, who anneal, or boil and cleanſe the mo- 
ney.. 11. The porters, who keep the gate of the mint. 
12. The provoſt of the mint, who provides for all the 
moneyers, and overſees them. And, laſtly, the moneyers, 
ſome whereof ſhear the money, ſome forge it, ſome 
ſtamp or coin it, and ſome round and mill it, See 
Coinage. | 


MIRZEOU. A town of India. See India. 


MISACOMBY. 


An iſland in the Indian ocean. See Ce- 
Jebes. 7 5 "| 11 Mr | 


MISSEIT. A drug for dying; which grows, and is cul- 


tivated in Arabia; being brought to Surat by the return 
of the ſhips which the Mogul's ſubjects ſend every year to 
Aden. The Europeans buy up but little of it ; becauſe 
it is almoſt all conſumed at Surat, and in other parts of 
Guzarat, where it is employed for the printing and paint- 
ing of cotton cloths. | 514.4343 340-21 } 


ISSEL'TOE. See MiPletee. 


| MISSEN-ma/t, or Mizzen-maft, of a ſhip, is a maſt, or 


round long piece of timber, ſtanding upright in the ſtern- 
moſt part. | | | 


Miss EN. ſail, is that belonging to the miſſen- yard. When 
at ſea they uſe the word miſſen alone, they always mean 


the ſail, and not the maſt. 


Some great ſhips require two miſſens; in which caſe, that 


the poop the bonaventure miſſen. 


next the main-maſlt is called the main-mifſen, and that next 


Change the miſſen, is to bring the miſſen-yard over to the 


other fide of the maſt. 3 e 
Peel the miſſen, is to put the miſſen right up and down 


the maſt. | 150 «+ | | 
Spell the miſſen, is to let go the ſheet, and peek it up. 


MISSISSIPI. A country of North America; ſo called from 


a river of the ſame name, which riſes in Canada, and 


runs ſouthward above 2000 miles, till it falls into the 
gulph of Mexico. | 


See French America. 


Miss1s1P1 Company. See French Vet India companies. 
MISSITAVIA. A duty of entry paid at Conſtantinople 


oy 


by Chriſtian ſhips, for which they are exempted from 
the duties of exportation. ; 15 Fog, 


.MISTLETOE. A plant of the paraſite kind growing 


not on the ground, but on other trees, as the oak, 
apple- tree, pear · tree, white thorn, aſh, lime, willow, 
elm, &c . | . IT a 
Miſtletoe, by phyſicians, &c. called viſcus, grows to the 
height of about two feet, conſiſting of ſeveral ſteme, 
uſually covered with a greeniſh, ſometimes a yellowiſh 
bark, about a finger's thickneſs; hard, woody, and di- 


vided by knots, whence ſpring the leaves; which lie two 


T be fivit likewiſe grows by three /and'three, at the ex- 


and two oppoſite to each other; oblong, thick, of a 
greeniſh or yellowiſh colour, veined their whole length, 


and rounded at the end. Its flowers grow by three and 


three, trefoil-wiſe, at the extremes of the branches; each 
flower being a yellow calyx, one third of an inch in dia- 


meter, divided into four part. 


tremes of the branches: they are a kind of white oval 


berries, not unlike little pearls, filled with a flattiſh ſeed 


in form of a heart, covered with a fine ſilvered mem - 


brane, and encloſed by a viſcid, glutinous humour, 
of a whitiſh colour, wherein the ſeed naturally buds or 
germinates, and puts forth two eyes. From this juice it 


is that the Latins denominate the plant viſcus; but the 
_ fruit grows on different branches from the flowers. 


For the virtues of miſtletoe, it ſeems of the moſt efficacy 
in the epilepſy ; againſt which ſome will have it fpecihc. 


Dr. Colbatch has wrote expreſsly to prove it ſuch. It is 
alſo preſcribed in apoplexies, lethargies, and vertigos; and 


MISY. A name given by the an 


MITE. A ſmall coin, formerly current 


Mir, alſo denotes a ſmall weight uſed by mone 


MITHRIDATE. | An antidote, or 


_ MIXTURE, in matters of drapery, denotes the union or 


| MODON. A port-town of Turky in Europe, fituated in 


MOH 


wore about the necks of children | 
| | | 8 ren can 
* wm the cutting of their — e *ovuliiony 
this: nch oy * of the oak; though it is n 
- pear* tree. oy 25 Nr. but hat * the apple or 
M. Perrault obſerves that the mi a 

Tault oble the miſt] 
ſonous juice, which weakend the RM of «\ "aj 
and That the fruit has al Ene 80 


Wore ws; 
ſti cks on, ' way 8a dilagreeable taſte While it 


gs. antients to a kind of vita 
mineral matter, called now itis. » Vitriolie 
e n chaleitis. See Chalcitis, and 


one third part of a farthing. See ade on 


to the 20th | Ain. 167947 Vers, equal 
Weigh 5 part of a grain, and divided into 24 doits. Ka 


compoſition, in for 
of an electuary; ſerving either as a . "Fro 


vative againſt poiſons. It is one of the capital men, 
in apothecaries ſhops, being compoſed of 1 = _ 
of drugs, as opium, myrrh, agaric, ſaffron, ginger, cin | 
mon, ſpikenard, frankincenſe, caſtor, pepper fray 
and others, and accounted a cordial, Opiate, fudorie 0 
alexipharmic. Matthiolus ſays it is more effectual e 
poiſon than Venice treacle, though eaſier to be 055 i 
It takes its name from its inventor, Mithridates King of 
Pontus, who is ſaid to have fo fortified his body 2 5 
. poiſons with antidotes and preſervatives, that wht he 
had a mind to diſpatch himſelf, he could not find any poi. 
fon that would take efftet; The receipt of Fab 
in his cabinet, written with his own hand, and was carried 
to Rome by Pompey. It was tranſlated into verſe by Da- 
mocrates, a famous phyſician, and was afterwards tran(- 
lated by Galen, from whom we have it; though there is 
room to imagine it has undergone conſiderable alterations 
- ſince the time of its royal preſcriber. n 


blending of ſeveral wools of different colours, not yet 
ſpun ; hence a mixture or mixed ſtuff, is that whoſe woof 
and warp are of wools of different colours dyed and 
mixed before they were pun. ' 
MOCO, Mocha, or Mocca. A port town of Arabia Fe- 
lix, ſituated near the ſtraits of Babelmandel, in 45 dep, 
of E. lon.” and 13 deg. of N. lat. See Arabia. 35 
MODENA. See . 
the province of Morea, in 21 deg. 30 min. of E lon. and 
37 deg. of N. lat. VVV 
MOEDA. See Moid ore. 5 
MOFUMA. A large tree, growing in ſeveral parts of the 
Lower Ethiopia, particularly near rivers, and in marſty 
grounds; which is a kind of cork, its timber ſerving for 
the making of canoes: the principal commodity it pro- 
duces is a ſort of cotton or wool, with which its truok 


* 


and branches are entirely covered. | 
MOGULSTAN, or Indeſtan. See India. 
MOHABUT. A coloured cotton cloth, brought from thc 
Eaſt Indies; the piece being of ſeven ells and a hath 
and an Deen. 8 | 
MOBAIR: The hair, or wool, of an animal, very com 
mon in Turky, called a mo, and like the Engliſh ſheep: 
The hair is uſed for covering buttons, and in other manu- 
| factures; particularly it is frequently uſed ip making pe: 
rukes ; but it is prohibited to be exported from Turk) 
on pain of death, unleſs it is manufactured in mu 
however, under the fanction of Pry Muffulmen and or 
. prieſts, it is commonly exported ra. , . 
MORE; is alſo a kind of ſtuff, ordinarily of ſilk, both of 
| woof and warp, having its grain wove very cloſe. 3 
There are two kinds of mobair; the one ſmoolt * 
plain, the other watered like tabbies; the difference x 
| tween the two conſiſting only in this, that the + 
calendered, the other not. There are alſo mohalls, < 
plain and watered, Whoſe woof is woollen cotton, 
r e m04- 
be Chineſe mohairs are but ver) indifferent : tber 77 
nufactured at Paris are much in eſteem; but t 
England are by far. better. MOHQC 


MOL 


ra iſlands, i Indian 
A. One of the Comora ifands, in the 4 
* in 43 dep. 30 min. of E. lon. and 12 deg. of 
lands. | „ 
MOHOC BT 9: Ole of the five nations of the Iroquois. 
See [ole K Portugueſe gold coin, firuck for 4 mill- 
K current in England for 27) 8. 
The half of any thing. | 
ldaw. © | | 
be laſs That groſs, yet fluid matter, 
after refining ; which no boiling will 


MOIETY. 
MOLDAU. 
MOLOSSES, or 
remaining of ſugar, 
bring See Sugar. 
rup of ſugar. See Suga- f 
eee OM 2 85 the ſediment of one kind of 


ar c. re, or brown ſugar, which is the refuſe 
i to be hrs or reduced into loaves. 
Moloſſes are much uſed in Holland among poor people, 
for the preparation of tobacco, and inſtead of ſugar. 
There is alſo a kind of brandy, or ſpirit, made of mo- 
loſſes ; but by ſome held exceedingly unwholſome, and 
therefore diſcouraged. See Brandy, and Spirits. 8 
The MOLUCCA'S, or Clave Iſlands, are ſituated in the 
Indian ocean, ſouth of the Philippines, in 125 deg. of E. 
lon. and between 1 deg. ſouth, and 2 deg. of N. lat. 
comprehending the iſlands of Bachian, Machian, Motyr, 
Ternate, Tydore, and Amboina. OTE. 
The Spaniards diſputed their poſſeſſion for ſome time; but, 
by the treaty of 1520 between the two nations, the 
Moluccas were ceded to the Portugueſe, who poſſeſſed 
them till 1601 3 when the Dutch entirely expelled them 
theſe iſlands, which they commonly called the ſpice- 
iſlands, upon account of the nutmeg, ſpice, and cloves, 
which ſeveral among them produce in abundance, not 
found in any other part of the world. * 
The land of the five firſt iſlands is much elevated; each 


of them conſiſting of one only mountain, beginning from 


the coaſts, and raiſing its ſummit very high. -' 


They are all very ſmall ; Ternate the principal being 


but ſeven leagues in circumference, Machian about ſix, 


Motyr only four; Bachian is larger, but half waſte.” 
The King of Ternate reigned formerly, not only over 


theſe five iſlands, but alſo over ſeveral others of the Ce- 


lebes, and others, to the number of 72. His ſubjects 
were then obliged to bring their ſpice into his capital; 
_ where foreign merchants, ſuch as the Javans, Maleſe, 
Chineſe, and Portugueſe, came to furniſh themſelves: 
A little time after the arrival of the Portugueſe in the 
Eaſt Indies, this great power of the Ternateſe began to be 
ſhoken ; for the inhabitants of Macaſſar, Tydore, and ſeve- 
ral other iſlands, having revolted, and entered into a league 
with each other, marched in a body to attack their King, 
The Portugueſe, attentive to all that might extend their 


empire and conqueſts in the Indies, interfered very ſoon 
in the quarrel ; and taking advantage of the preſent ſitua- 
tion of things, eſtabliſhed themſelves in Ternate, even 


with the King's conſent, and afterwards by right of con- 
queſt ; as alſo in Tydore, Machian, Atubolna, Band Ti- 
mor, and Solor, where they erected forts, * and made 
themſelves maſters of the ſpice-tradle. 


In 1605, the Dutch appeared at Ternate; when the 


| Ternateſe, tired of the Portugueſe power, received and 


permitted them to build the fort of Terluco, one of the 


firſt they had in the Indies. = 
This change of maſters not having made the Ternateſe 
ſervitude more eaſy, who to the yoke of the Portugueſe 
had added that of the Dutch, they trove ſeveral times to 
ſhake off that of the latter, but always unſucceſsfully, being 
obliged to make divers treaties in 1609, 161 2, and1aft 
mn 1638; which tending to deprive them of the little li 
berty they had, excluded ſtrangers entirely from the Mo- 
luccas, and aſcertained ſolely to the Dutch all the clove- 
5 theſe iſlands. een en 

} inis treaty, which reſtored to the King of Ternate a 
the places the Dutch had poſſeſſed emfeives up ra 


war of 1638, it was ſtipulated, that all the ſubjeRs of the 


King ſhould evacuate Amboina ; and that this prince 


ould renounce for ever in favou all 
FED r of the Dutch, all 
and title to this iſfane. " ets right 


hat no Indian or European trader ſhould be received in 


to a conſiſtence more ſolid than that of ſyrup ; 


. 
* 
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his ports, without a paſſport from the governor-general 


of Batavia; and that thoſe arriving with a paſſport thoulg 


ſhould pay th 


put in at Amboina, no where but under the fort of the 
Victory; and at Hitou, Hou, and Cambelles, in the 
iſland of Ceram, no where but under the redoubts. 
That thoſe who ſhould weigh anchor in theſe places might 
negotiate their merchandiſe ; but not take in cloves, un- 
der the penalty of confiſcation, and lite. 1 
That thoſe W ſhould arrive there without a paſſport 
e hnes regulated by the treaty. | 


T bat for hindering a contraband clove trade, it ſhould be in 


the option of the Dutch to make entrenchments and forts 
where they ſhould judge proper, and that the Ternateſe 
ſhould be obliged to work at them. 

That the crimes and miſdemeanors of the King's ſubjects 
ſhould be judged by the Dutch governor at Ternate, as 
having the principal authority. | 

That the cloves ſhould not be delivered to any but to the 
company's factors. | 3 
Laſtly, that in caſe of nonperformance of this article, all 
the countries and inhabitants depending on the King of 


Ternate ſhould belong to the company; which notwith- 


ſtanding reſerved to itſelf the liberty of taking in ſago at 
Ceram, and other places reſtored to the Ternateſe. 
Since this treaty the Dutch have remained abſolutely in 


poſſeſſion of theſe five iſlands ; in which they have ſeve- 


ral forts, and ware-houſes for the clove-trade. 


The forts of Ternate are three in number, namely, 


Maloya, or Orange fort, near which the King reſides ; 
Tolucco, called alfo Holland, to the eaſt of the iſland ; 


and Tacomma, which the Dutch call Villemſtad. 


The iſland of Machian has likewiſe three, Taffalo, 


Noſtagnia, and Tabillola. 


Motyr has but one fort. | 1 
The forts of Bachian are Labora on the coaſt, and Gem- 
medoura up the country. 


Laſtly, the company has three forts at Tydore. 


All theſe iſlands are ſcarce productive of any thing but 
cloves; which is almoſt the only trade of the Dutch in 
theſe parts. | | 


Ternate affords, one year with another, 4 or 500 bars 


of cloves, and about 1000 in the plentiful ſeaſon, which 
happens once in ſeven years, each bar belng 5 50 lb. 


avoirdupoiſe. 


Tydore 300 bars, Mectyr only 00, Machian 309, and 
Bachian about 100; but in plentiful ſeaſons they yield 


more. th 


Beſides cloves, ſome tortoiſe-ſhells are brought from 


Ternate. An abundance of coarſe cottons are imported 
there, particularly from Guinea; beſides other cotton 
; Cloths and handkerchiefs, called tamettes, brought from 
Bouton; ſeveral ſtuffs, and other European merchandiſe, 
for the Dutch; and proviſions from Batavia, particularly 


rice and ſago. VH | | 
The iſland of Amboina is ſituated in 126 deg. of E. lon, 


and 3 deg. 40 min. of S. lat. 300 miles S. W. of Ter- 


ing afterwards retaken it, they have ever ſince kept it; 12 85 
pfretending, that beſides the right of conqueſt, it alſo be- 


nate, and 100 N. W. of the Banda iſlands, being about 
70 miles in cireumference; and the iſthmus, dividing it 
into two parts, being very narrow, makes it appear as 


two iſlands. | 


When the Portugueſe took poſſeſſion of it in 1517, it 
belonged to the King of Ternate. The Dutch took it 


in 1603 or 1605, and kept it only till 1620; but hav- 


longed to them by the ceſſion @hich the King of Ternate 


© . made thereof by the treaty, of 1638. 


Beſides the great iſland of Amboiga, there are ſome ſmall 


ones near it, where the Dutch have planted clove-trees, 
which grow and produce fruit, as well as at Amboina. 
- "Theſe iſlands are Oma, Ulcaſter, Noſslaw, Onima, 
Maſſalon, Mulana, and Octava, where the company has 
forts and factories, both for keeping the inhabitants in 
awe, and for hindering a clandeſtine trade. 


The Dutch have three forts at Amboina, namely, the 


Victory, Hitou, and LoW. 


The fort of the Victory has four baſtions, and is ſituated 


two leagues in the bay, "defended by 60 pieces of cannon, 
and a garriſon of 6co men. It is the reſidence of the 


* governo, 


MON 


governor, and the ſecond of the great governments of 
the Dutch India company, which keeps there a council 
of 15 perſons, for regulating the affairs of the iſland; and 
its commerce, but ſubordinate to the council of Batavia, 
When the Dutch made themſelves maſters of this iſland, 
there were but few clove-trees in it ; but they planted 
ſuch a number there, that it furniſhes alone more than 
all the other Moluccas. | | 
The greateſt crop is at Hitou, Lohag, Cambell, and 
Liſſedi; as alſo at Natua, Cayola, boar, Larifque, 
Vaſqueſia, Ouri, and Aſſelouli, in the ſmall iſlands. 
The whole iſland of Amboina is divided into feveral vil- 
lages, and each village has ſeveral orchards,” equally cul- 
tivated by the Dutch, the Metives, and the iſlanders ; 
each of whom is obliged to plant 10 clovye-trees every 
year; Which has extremely multiplied them, and leaves 
ſcarce any room for the culture of other fruits, legumes, 
and neceſſaries of life, which are brought from other 
parts, particularly from Batavia. | 
Nutmegs have been planted in this iſland, but with little 
or no ſucceſs. g 1 
At Victoria there are large warehouſes always ſtored 
with ſtuffs, cloths ready made, cotton cloths, and 
other Indian and European merchandiſe, which the in- 
habitants furniſh themſelves with according to their 
wants, and by which the company has conſiderable 
rofits. | | 
he proviſions, ammunition, and merchandiſe, come 
there from Batavia every year, in two of the company's 
ſhips, which return entirely laden with cloves ; there be- 
ing ſometimes ſuch an abundance of this ſpice, that they 
are obliged to be burnt, or caſt into the ſea; and this 
happens by the treaty of the Dutch with the inhabitants, 
to take all their cloves at the fixed price. 
At Amboina are reckoned upwards of 60,000 inhabitants, 
including the Dutch, who are much the ſmaller part : 
ſo that there is a neceſſity of behaving with circumſpec- 
tion, and of holding great garriſons to keep the natives in 
reſpect, if they were not duly ſatisfied for their cloves. 


The Engliſh had formerly factories and ſettlements in this 


iſland as well as the Dutch: but the latter, under pre- 
tence that the former were concerned in a plot againſt 
them, fell upon the Engliſh merchants and factors, tor- 
| tured them by all the cruel methods they could invent, in 
order to oblige them to confeſs a plot, and then cruelly 
put them to death, in 1622 ſince which time the Dutch 
have monopoliſed the fine ſpices, and excluded all the 
reſt of the world from them. 15 e e 
The Little MoLUCCAs, or the Hand: of the Celebes. See 
Celebes. : | Pak CY GEES OAT 
MOMBAZA, or Monbaſa. A city and iſland on the eaſt 
coaſt of Africa, ſituated in 48 deg. of E. lon. and 4 deg. 
of S. lat. | {FS | 
MONA. An iſland of the Baltic, ſituated 8. W. of the 
iſland of Zeland, in 12 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 55 
deg. 20 min. of N. lat. ſubject to Denmark. 
MONACO. An Italian filver coin, worth 1 8 74 d. ſter- 
ling, and current in tbe principality of Monaco. 
Monaco. A port-town of Italy, in the territory of Ge- 
noa, ſituated in 7 deg. 18 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 
53 min. of N. lat. but ſubject to the prince of Monaco, 
who is a general in the French fervice. See Italy. 
MONDEGO. A river of Portugal, which runs from E. 
to W. through the province of Beira; and having paſſed 
by the city of Coimbra, falls into the Atlantic ocean 30 


miles below that city. #17) 


MONDILO. A corn-meafure uſed at Palermo; 4 of 


which make the tomolo, and 16 tomolos the ſalmo, or 


: buſhels Wincheſter meafure. 
MONEY. A piece of metal marked for coin with the 
arms of a prince or ſtate, who make it circulate of pals at 
a fixed rate, for things of different value, to facilitate the 
buſineſs of commerce,” 7799 oo 0100 rae B34! 
Paulus the lawyer defines money, a thing ſtamped. with a 


public coin, and deriving its uſe and value from its im- 5 


| . rather than its ſubſtance. 


onficur Boizard defines money a piece of matter to 


which public authority has affixed a certain value and 
weight, to ſerve as a medium in commerce. | 


\ ſettled; The 


But, in courſe of time, it was found 


into real or effective, falſe and 8 


Real money, civilians obſerve, has three elle 


impreſſum. And the ſame. thing was put in practice b 
| Frederic II. at the ſiege of Milan; to ſay W of x4 
old tradition, that in the confuſed times of the barons 


. coined great quantities of paſte-board in the year 1574. 


does it appear that the Romans were much acquainted 
with the art of ſtriking money in metal during the tine 
of their kings; the firſt ſilyer money they coined being 


in 546. See Coi nage. 


coins; but the head of no living perſon was © 
ſtamped on a Roman coin till after the fall of the co, 
monwealth: from that time they bore the att 
| head on one ſide ; and hence the practice of Ramps, 
prince's image on coins, has obtained among e 
nations, the Turks and other Mahometans n. 0 
cepted; who, in deteſtation of images, inſcribe on!) a 


thbein proplhaty;.;7 tt §ůgZgg dig nn hg, | 
© 4831 . figure, it is either round, | 3 in obus 
moultangular or irregular, 38 in Spaip 3 0 . 
ſome parts of the Indies ; or near ly. globular, #5 n 
ef the reſt. 454 5 
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The era of the invention of money is not eaſy. ta. 
17 re is no room to doubt, bot that in 1 vs 
24. the ordinary way of traffic among men 5 bu 
tr 7 ing or exchanging commodity for commodit T d 
in Homer, the golden armour of Glaucus Was al 15 
100 cos, and that of Diomedes at ten. See Backs 8 
12 # life, 
of commutative Juſtice, to have ſome 2 er wk 
ſtandard, according to which all other things ſhould be. by 
mated. This, as fome gather from Joſephus, was fre . 
vented by Cain; though the firſt we hear of it 16 oh 
58 of Abraham, who paid 400 ſhekels for a buryin \ yo 
n the foot money now ſtands, it may be 5 


Real money includes all coins, or ſpecies of > 
copper, and the like, which 3 * 
and really exiſt: ſuch are guineas, Crowns TW 
pieces of eight, ducats, &c.; which ſee under the; hy 
per heads, as alſo under Cin. TIP, 


Iver, 


; ve, nti :. 
ties, as matter, form, and weight or value, n 


ter, copper is thought to have been firſt coined 
wards ſilver, and laſtly gold, being the 1 
z 


| ſcarce, cleanly, diviſible, and pure, of all metal, 


The degrees of goodneſs are expreſſed in gold b 

and in ſilver by penny weights ; becauſe \ ok od if 
reaſons for not coining them pure and without alloy. 

as the great Joſs and expence in refining them, the je. 


ceſſity of hardening them to make them more durable 
| ) 


and the ſcarcity of gold and filver in moſt countr 
Alley. 5 . 

Among the antient Britons, iron rings, or iron plat 

were uſed for money; among the 1 
bars, quenched with vinegar, that they might not ſerve 
for any other uſe. Seneca obſerves, that there was an- 
tiently ſtamped money of leather, crium firmd pullici 


les. See 


wars, the like was done in England: but the Hollander 


Numa Pompilius made money of wood and leather; nor 


in the year of Rome 484, and their firſt gold money 


all civi 


prince's name, with the year of, the tranſwigrtic 


ſquare, a5 if 


1 4 | 1 N * . ton 
After the arrival of the Romans in Bt wy be l 
imitated: them, ber both sold and ; _ _ image 
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ſtamped on * ; bot ne 
the kings of the Britons, they Allo 
r 5 abt in their own 3. W 


were current from the time of Claudius to that of Va- 


images of their kings 


Romans 
Dope their coins, 


jentinian the younger, about the ſpace of 500 years. 


s, that anc 
Cr that of Ethelbert King of Kent, the firſt 


ian King in the iſland 3 in whoſe time all money- 
3 1 to paſs 1 the names of pounds, ſhil- 
mancaſes. | 
N ans meals from the Latin becunia, * 
ther from pendo, on account of its juſt weight, w 25 
was about 3 d. ſterling; theſe being coarſely "ee 
ich the King's image on the one ſide, and either the 
at e-maſter's, or the city's where it was coined, on the 
IT; 5 of theſe pence made their ſcilling, probably 8 
called from ſcilingus, which the Romans uſed for the 5 
rt of an ounce: 40 of theſe ſcillings made their 
ny and 400 of theſe pounds were a legacy, or a 
portion for a King's daughter, as appears by the laſt will 
of King Alfred. See Penny,. 1 8 a . 
By thele names they tranſlated all ſums of money in 
their old Engliſh Teſtament ; talents, by pounds; Ju- 
das's 30 pieces of ſilver, by 30 ſcillinga ; tribute-mo- 
ney, by penining; and the mite, by feorthling. 
It muſt be obſerved they had no real money, but pence 
only; the reſt being imaginary monies, that is, names 
of numbers or weights: 30 of theſe pence made a man- 
cus, which ſome take to be the ſame with a mark; 
manca, as appears by an old MS. being quinta pars 
uncig. See Mark. "uf 8 3 
Theſe manca's, or mancus's, were reckoned both in 
old and ſilver; for, in the year 680, Ina, King of the 
Weſt Saxons, obliged the Kentiſhmen to buy their peace 
at the price of 30,000 manca's of gold. In the notes on 


King Canute's laws, there is this diſtinction, that man- 


cuſa was as much as a mark of ſilver, and manca a ſquare 


piece of gold, valued at 30 pence. 


The Danes introduced a way of reckoning money by 
ores, per oras, mentioned in Domes-day book; but 
whether they were a ſeveral coin, or a certain ſum, does 


the moſt ancient Engliſh coin he 


which ſince has been called Sterling, for Eaſterling. See 
Sterling, | 2 | 

King Edward I. who firſt adjuſted the meaſure of an ell 
by the length of his arm, herein imitating Charles the 
Great, was the firſt alſo who eſtabliſhed a certain ſtandard 


for the coin; which is expreſſed to this effect by Greg. 


Rockley, mayor of London, and mint-maſter.—A pound 


of money containeth 12 ounces; in a pound there ought 
to be 11 ounces, 2 eaſterlings, and 1 farthing ; the reſt 
alloy, The ſaid pound ought to weigh 20 8. and 3d. 
in accompt and weight. The ounce ought to weigh 
20d. and a penny 24 grains and a half, — Norte, That 
II oz. 2 dwt. ſterling ought to be of pure ſilver, called 
leaf-filverz and the minter muſt add of other weight 
17d. halſpenny farthing, if the filver be ſo pure. 


Falſe or baſe money, is either that ſtruck by an unqualified 


perſon, and of unſtatutable metals; or that which has 
loſt of its weight, either by being clipped on the corners, 
or filed on the edges; or laſtly, by having ſome of its 
ſurface peeled off; if gold, by aqua regalis ; if ſilver, by 


aqua fortis. | | 
Another kind of baſe money, is that made of pieces of 


iron, copper, or other metal, covered on each fide with 
a thin plate or leaf of gold or filver, neatly ſoldered and 
joined around the edges, and ſtruck like other coin, with 
figures, legends, &c. only to be diſtinguiſhed from them 


by the bulk, weight, and ſound. 85 
Imaginary money, or money of accompt, is that which has 


never exiſted, or at leaſt which does not exiſt in real 


ſpecie ; but is a denomination invented, or retained, to 


facilitate the ſtating of accompts, by keeping them till 
on a fixed footing, not to be changed like current coins, 
which the authority of the ſovereign raiſes or lowers ac- 


pounds, livres, marks, maravadies, &c. 


cording to the exigencies of ſtate; of which kind are 

oney of accompt, according to Boizard, is a ſum of 
money, or a Certain number of ſpecie, which may 
change in ſubſtance and quantity, but never in quality : 


thus 501. conſiſts of 50 pieces called pounds, which are 


not plainly appear. This, however, may be gathered 


from the abbey book of Burton, that 20 ores were equi- 


valent to two marks. r 

They had alſo a gold coin called bizantine, or bezant, as 
being coined at Conſtantinople, then called Bizantium; 
the value of which coin is not only now loſt, but was ſo 
entirely forgot, even in the time of King Edward III. 


that whereas the Biſhop of Norwich was fined a bizantine 


of gold, to be paid to the Abbot of St. Edmond's Bury, 
for infringing his liberties, as it had been enaQed by par- 


liament in the time of the conqueror, no man then living 


not real, but may be paid in ſeveral real ſpecies, as in 
guineas, crowns, ſhillings, &c. which are changeable, 
as guineas, ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower. 


Monies of accompt, or manners of reckoning money in Europe 


It is here neceſſary to confine the ſubje& to the monies of 


_ thoſe two parts of the world: America having none; 


the reſpective monies of accompt of the Europeans, who 


have made ſettlements there, being eſtabliſhed with them. 


As to Africa: inthe cities of Barbary and Egypt, where the 


could tell how much it was; ſo it was referred to the 


King to rate how he ſhould pay ; which is the more un- 


accountable, becauſe but 100 years before, two hun- 
dred thouſand beſants were exacted by the ſoldan for the 
ranſon of St. Lewis of France, which were then. valued 
at one hundred thouſand livres. N 


Though the coining of money is a ſpecial prerogative of 


the ing, yet the antient Saxon princes communicated it 
to their ſubjects ; inſomuch that in every. good town there 
was at leaſt one mint, but at London eight; at Canter- 


bury, four for the King, two for the Archbiſhop; one 


for the Abbot at Wincheſter; ſix at Rocheſter; at Haſ- 
tings two, &c. % PR” 2 8 3 


The Norman Kings continued the ſame cuſtom of coin- 


ing only pence, with the prince's image on one fide, and 


on the other the name of the city where it was coined, 
with a croſs ſo deeply impreſſed, that it might be eaſily 
parted, and broken into halves; which ſo broken the 


called halfpence or into four which 2 
fourthings, or farthings. n e They called 


n the time of Richard I. k money coined in the eaſt · patts f 


of Germany came in ſpecial requeſt in England, on ac- 


count of its purity, and w ; 
all the i e was called Eaſterling money, as 


And ſhortly after ſome of thoſe people ſxilled in in 
were ſent for to England, to bring the coin de persce 


3 4 


f thoſe parts were called Eaſterlings. 


Europeans traffick, they reckon much after the ſame man- 


ner as in the Levant, and in the dominions of the Grand 


Signior : for the reſt, throughout that vaſt extent of coaſt 
where Europeans trade for negroes, gold duſt, elephants _ 
teeth, wax, leather, &c. either the miſerable inhabitants 


know not. what money of accompt is; or, if they have 


any, it is only what ſtrangers, ſettled among them, have 


introduced. The macoute, however, and the piece, 


F 


4% 


will be mentioned in their place. 


8 


Which are manners of accompting among theſe people, 


| Perfian monies of accompt. In Perlia they accompt by the to- 


man, called alſo man and tumein, and the dinar-biſti. 


The toman is compoſed of 50 abaſſis, or-100 mamodies, 


or 200 chapes, or 10, oo dinars, which amounts to 
about 3 |. 12 8. 6 d. ſterling the toman. They allo ac- 


compt by larins, eſpecially at Ormus, and on the coaſts 
of the Perſian gulph; the larin being equivalent to 11 d. 


ſterling; and on that footing uſed alſo in Arabia, and a 


gteat part of the Eaſt Indies. 


Which, though in effect weights, likewiſe ſerve as monies 
of accompt, obtaining in Tonquin as Well as - Cl 


7 


. #} 


4 


cati into 16 taels,, each tael equal to 1 ounce a drachme. 


Japoneſe monies. of accompt, 
on; oebans or 


y - Chineſe, monies accompt, are the pic, picol, and tael; 


o oc 


The pic is diyided; inte 100 catis, ſome ſay 125 3 the 
the picol contains 66 cotis 3-4ths; and the tael is equi 
* . 


Fm 1 ; Fw ov ity ty 
ate the ſehuites, cockiens, 
oubans, and tacls. 


- » _ * 
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Megul monies of actompt. At Surat, Agra, and the reſt of the 


eſtates of the Great Mogul, they uſe lacres, acres, or 
leeths ; implying a hundred thouſand : thus a lacre of ru- 
pees is a hundred thouſand rupees. 


Monies of accompt of other iſlands and coaſts of India, Through- 


out Malabar, and at Goa, they uſe tangas, vititins, and par- 
dos xeraphin. The tanga is of two kinds, good and bad 
alloy. Hence their cuſtom is to count by good or bad 
money; the tanga of good alloy being 1- 5th better than 


the bad; fo that 4 tangas good being allowed the pardos 


xeraphin, there will be required 5 of the bad; 4 vintins 
good make a tanga likewiſe good; 15 barucos, a vintin; 
the good baruco equal to a Portugueſe ree, a French de- 


nier, or 1-13th of a penny ſterling. In the iſland of Ja- 
va, they uſe the ſonta, ſapacou, fardos, and catis ; which 


laſt, together with the leeth, or lacre, is much uſed 
throughout all the Eaſt Indies: the ſanta is 200 caxas, or 
little pieces of that country hung on a ſtring, equal to 
10-12ths of a penny ſterling ; 5 ſantas make the ſapa- 
cou; the fardos equal to2s. 8 d. ſterling; the cati con- 
tains 20 taels ; the tael 6s. 8d. ſterling. 

There are iſlands, cities, and ſtates of the Eaſt Indies, 
whoſe monies of accompt are not here expreſſed ; 
partly becauſe reducible to ſome of thoſe above men- 


tioned, and partly becauſe there is no certain conſiſtent 
accompt of them. | | 


African monies of accompt. From Cape Verd to the Cape 


of Good Hope, all exchanges and valuations of merchan- 


diſe are made on the foot of the bar, macoute and piece; 


which, though no monies of accompt, ſerve in lieu 
thereof ; for thoſe people having no real monies, need 


no imaginary ones to eſtimate them by. At Loango de 


Boirie, and other places on the coaſt of Angola, the eſti- 


+ mations are made by macoutes; and at Malinibo and Ca- 


bindo, on the ſame coaſt, the negroes reckon by pieces. 
Among the firſt, the macoute is equivalent to 10; and 
10 macoutes make 100; which likewiſe leaves a kind of 
imaginary money. To eſtimate any purchaſe, exchange, 
&c. they fix on the one fide the number of macoutes re- 


quired; as ſuppoſe for a negro; on the other, for how 


many macoutes they agree to receive of each kind of 
merchandiſe for the negro ; ſo that there are ſeveral bar- 


gains made for one. Suppoſe the ſlave to be fixed at 
3500, this amounts to 350 macoutes; and to make up 


this number of macoutes in merchandiſes, they fix the 


price of each in macoutes. 'T'wo Flemiſh knives are 
' accounted 1 macoute, a copper baſon two pounds weight 


3, a barre] of gun-powder 3, &c. For the piece, it 


ſerves in the like manner to eſtimate the value of goods, 
duties, &c. on either ſide. Thus the natives require 10 
pieces, or bars, for a ſlave ; and the Europeans put a fuſee 


at 1 piece; apiece of Salampoures blue, at 4 pieces, &c. 
Belloni obſerves, that money, wlth relation to commerce, 


is no more than a certain determinate meaſure of ſuch 
things as can be bartered or ſold, invented to ſupply the 


55 place of any aſſignable quantity of a commodity, when 


that cannot be exchanged in kind. 7 


When there was no money, as is before obſerved, men 
uſed to barter one commodity for another; a cuſtom 


which ftill obtains among the ſavage, unpoliſhed nations 


of Chili, on the South ſea, in the land of Jeſſo in the 


Eaſt Indies, and other barbarous countries. But as ſuch 
a a method of bartering commodities was on many occa- 
ſions attended with great difficulty, and always inconve- 
nient, men agreed to make choice of one commodity : 


which beiog in general and conftant eſteem, an equiva- 


lent quantity of it might always remove the difficulty of 


bartering in kind. 


The ſame opinion concerning the origin of money, we 
find expreſſed very much to our purpoſe in the firſt boox 


of Ariftotle's politics, chap. vi. As all uſeful things, 


« ſays he, could not without great difficulty be tranſ- 
« ported from place to place, it was reſolved by common 
© conſent, that in bartering commodities they ſhould 
C reciprocally give and receive ſome ſubſtance, which, 
4 being in its nature applicable to the purpoſes of life, 
© might at the ſame time be eaſily carried about.” From 


which words of Ariſtotle, it is very plain, that the intro - 
duQtion of money was owing to the difficulty of bartering, 


and the Romans of ſh 


as another, in the manner t 


univerſal and conſtant eſteem, they ma 


adapted to the ſupport and improvem 
But becauſe there was a conſiderable differen 


to the ſovereign lords of mines, 


ten to one; yet at preſent the matter is ſo regulated, al- 


trouble and expence of providing this weight upon every 


| ſing occaſions, the intrinſical value of money may be 


when money is ſuffered to paſs current therein, ſo much 


MON 


as human ſociet 


N could not ſub ic R 
necellarics ; nor could this i the exchanger; 


| the uſe of money. managed without 


The Athenians n 


| ot | 
made uſe of oxen baving at firſt the uſe of metal. 


» As the meaſure and ſtandard of 2 5 


purpoſe but this 


ox is not the ſ 

hat two pieces of De 

be the ſame. Herodotus, lib. x. Alles the Lode Boy 
re 


the firſt, who, for the facility and conver; 

merce, coined money of gol and Sires RO 

learned it of them. The Athenian coin had the teeks 

ſion of their ancient ox. One of theſe niet 1\mpref. 

ſeen in the Earl of Pembroke's collection. Shirt 
| . 


Laws, b. xxii. c. 2. "Si 
To determine therefore this ſubſtance; that ſhould be 
| 

de Choice of vol 


were mor 
than other metals; but alſo becauſe, * Tall 


| g ] In the vari 
to which they might be applied, they were — 


ent of human life, 


eep, for the ſame 


was extremely inconvenient, ſeeing one 


and ſilver, not only becauſe they 


ture of theſe two metals, and gold was mo 
ſilver, both by its intrinſic worth and 7e Precious than 


| | reater ſcarci 
alſo far exceeded the other in the 3 e 2 
ceſlary for working it, as appears by the tax that is ni 


who requi | 
than 5 1. per cent. for gold; whereas they cad 5 * 
cent. for ſilver; therefore a greater value was aſcribed to 
geld: and becauſe the baſer metal ought to be given in 
greater meaſure, that what was wanting in value might 
be made up in quantity, it was neceflary to fix the pro- 
portion between them by a certain determinate rule. 
Hence it is, that in the practice of commerce, thouph . 
formerly the proportion of gold to filver was ſettled a; 


moſt over all Europe, that one ounce of gold is reckoned 
equal in value to fifteen of ſilver, or thereabout, 
Nov, when the ſubſtance was agreed upon at firſt, the 

particular quantities of it were originally determined by 

their bulk and weight only ; but afterwards, to fave the 


occaſion, it was coined into a certain form by public au- 
thority, and impreſſed with a mark of diſtinction, expreſ- 
ſing the quantity each piece contained ; fo that it ſhould 
always have the ſame determinate value, and be every 
where the ſame, both for matter and weight, But now, 
in order to inquire more particularly into the nature of 
money, and the better to illuſtrate what may be further 
offered concerning the effects it produces in trade, and 
the various advantages and diſadvantages of one kingdom 
in reſpect to another, ariſing from money, it muſt be 
conſidered, that we are to dilinguiſh two ſorts of value 
in money; the one intrinſical, conſiſting of the matter 
" itſelf, its weights and quantity; the other extrinſica}, 
founded on the rate or value, according to which it uſe 
to paſs, And though in different places, on ſeveral preſ- 


- raiſed higher, at the diſcretion of the ſupreme powe 
ſuch is the nature of commerce, that in it money is nebel 

eſtimated but at its intrinſic value; ſo that in the courſe 
of trade, money can have no higher value than a maſs 0 
the ſame metal and quantity would have, if given in bau- 
ter for any fort of goods. We muſt alſo obſerve further, 

that ſuch is the cuſtom of well regulated kingdoms, that 


is deducted from the intrinheal value, as is e 
defray ing the charge of coining, and it never Ps ; G 
more than its intrinſic value. And the intention o 5 
regulation is, that the money of the ſtate itself, f : 

bears the ſtamp and authority of the prince, May a * 
have the preference. F rom all which conßderege, . . 

extremely plain, that it is a matter of the uin 5 Sch 

* ſequence, that the ſyſtem, of money be ſettled un 25 

fixed regulations, as it may conſtantly keep pace W. 


courſe of trade, and never inthe leaſt deviate 2 
it being certain, that no variation. een euer bf '4 
tts reipect, but it will at jth&fame time produce 
markable alteration in commerce. Fe 


4 


After all, de 5 | 

that on 2 that, conſideted in itfelf, it has this 

A ative ; nevertheleſs it wil | * 
oP ut in motion by commerce; ſo that as t 


ans lot 

+ did ndt revolve round the ſun, Wh 
1 to our view, we muſt form the very ſame 
"(elf n r at all to encteaſe and multiply, and 
b the riches of a kingdom, or even, on the 


contrarys to reduce it to poverty; for if a proſperous or 


unfavoura 


rce 8 1 
n we can no otherwiſe arrive at a clear and 


iti jedge of theſe effects, but by 2 fixed and cer- 
gag can ſhew with accurate exactneſs the 


nds in equilibrio, or is inclined to either fide: there- 


" , = . £ " s * , 5 : « ich | , 
ſeeing there is not a more infallible rule by which 
| rr ary e can be attained than the courſe of ex- 


European accompts are kept in the following manner, 
nn England, f | 
By pounds, ſhillings, pence, and farthings. 


1 Pound 20 ſhillings. | 6 
1 Shilling EEO 12 pence. _ 48 


1 Penny 4 farthings. | 
In Scotland, Value in ſterling 
| Bo” money. - 
Formerly by pounds, ſhillings, and pennies. 8. d. f. 
1 Pound | 20 ſhillings 75 18 0 
1 Shilling = equal toy 12 pence _ . 
1 Penny 2 0 007 


But ſince the union their money of accompt - 
is the ſame as in England. ho 


| | In Ireland, 4 
By pounds, ſhillings, pence, and farthings, 


1 Pound ) | 20 ſhillingges 15 
1 Shilling | 12 pence © "4@ 2 
1 Penny (YE equal of 4 farthings 

1 Farthing : | > | 

But the Engliſh pound is now 11. 18. 8d. 
Iriſh money ; the Engliſh ſhilling is a thirteen, 
or 1s. 1 d. Iriſh; aud the others in propor- 
tion. | OILS 5 5 | 


O 
| 0 


o O o 
| Ow 0 0 


In Holland, and the other United Provinces, 

y florins or guilders, ſtivers, and penniggens. | 
1 Florin or guilder 20 ſtivees ©. 

1 Stiver is equal to q 16 penningens o o 

1 Penningen | „„ W 

In Flanders and Brabant, * TO-Hib 

4 By pundis, ſchellings, and pennings, . . 
1 Pundi „ Aa Gly 4 os 3 
1 Shelling F is equal to q 12 pennings © 867: 
Penning | ae” „ 


i In ſome places by Horins, ſlivers, 1 | | 
ningens, as in Holland: and in others by livres, 


. 


ſols, and deniers, as in France. 


In Germany, At Vienna, Francfort, Nurem- 
B AAA 
By rixdollars, creuxers, and pennins. 
1 Rixdollar } 7 ( 100 creuxers 3 
i Creuxer . equal 1 8 pennins 


1 Pennin 


0 0 
N. 


; In Hamburgh, Berlin, Ge. 8 


: or phenning, * 

I . eng n . 7 1 | 

d 1 1 . 25. 1 ** 
1 Sehelling 2) Wd 5 17 55 


I Copec 


: Jn 5 br 5 
I Solidi 5 is equal to J 12 deniers 
93 1 Deniĩer BY | 


r 


- 2 Ounce 
5 "4 # * Ly 
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. Leighth and Naumburghy = 
By ſpecie dollars, groſs; and phennings. 


i Dollar ; 32 groſs _ 
1 Groſs is equal to J 12 phennings 


1 Phennlng | 
In Poland, Dautaic, Riga  Keningſberg, and 
1 ruſſia | 
By rixdollars, groſs, and deniers. 
1 Rixdollar | .C go groſs 
1 Groſs > 13 equal 1 18 deniers 
1 Denier | 
In Denmark and Norway, 


By rixdollars, hors, and ſchellings ; or by rixdol- 
lars, marc, and ſchellings. 
1 Rixdollar 4 hors 
i Hors is equal to 12 ſchellings 
1 Schelling | 
1 Rixdollar ] 2" 6 marcs 
1 Marc is equal to 3 16 ſchellings 
1 Schelling | _ 
VN. B. A Lubeck ſchelling, &c. is double to 
thoſe of Denmark. 9 
3 In Sweden, : 
By rixdollars, copper dollars, and runſtucs. 


1 Rixdollar 


* L bo 9 copper dollars 
1 Copper dollar Sis equal to & 32 runſtucs 
1 Raaſiue 8 , „ 
By rubles, grivenas, and copecs. 

1 Ruble ; 10 grivenas 

1 Grivena . equal J 10 copecs 


33 
By abukeſb or dollars, and aſpers. 
1 abukeſb 23, equal 101 80 aſpers 


i aſper | 
A purſe of filver C. 112 100 
Ditto in gold 6750 0 


N In Candia the ſame as in Venice. 


8 In ftaly. In Venice, © 
By livres, ſolidis, and denier pichilis or current. 


1 Livre L 20 ſolidi _- | 
1 Solidi is equal to 12 piehili 
1 Pichili ) A 


In Bergamo, Genoa, Mantua, Milan, Modena, | 
By livres, ſolidis, and deniers, 


| In Rome, Ancona, and Ferrara, 
Buy crowns, julios, grains, and quartrines. 


r HINA F 28 
1 Julio : r 
1 5 i copy quartriges 
* By ducats, tarins, and grains. 
1 6 tarins | 
1 Tarin J equal to J 20 grains 
In Sicily and Malta, 


00> OOo 


o O 


By ounces, tarins, carlins, grains, and picholis, ; 
30 tarins PETR: 4 


Oo Oh = 


Oo 0+» 
O 0 


0 0> 
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| Oo 0 * 
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F In Partgudls itt pn 
By millrees and rees ; ſeparativg the former from 
” the latter thus, 540 : 820; which imports - 


| 540 millrees and 8 20 rees. 8. d. 
Mk, 1 | | 1 
* , 55 is equal 07 TRE _ 8 | 4 27 
In Spain, 8 | 
By dollars or piaſtres, rials, and quartos. | 
1 Dollar 8 rials 3 7 
1 Rial is equal to 17 quartos o 54 
1 Quarto hs. o Cys 
Or by maravedis ; of which 68 are equal to 1 rial, ; 
or 1 maravedis to o Off 
In France, | 
| By livres, ſols, and deniers, | 
1 Livre 20 ſolss hs) © 10 4 
1 Sol bi equal to 12 deniers 0 Ox 
r Denier wp e 


They keep their accompts throughout all the Engliſh ſet- 
tlements in America, in pounds, ſhillings, pence, and 
farthings, the ſame as they do in London; but their 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence, which they keep their 


books in, is what is called currency; and the difference 


between the pounds, ſhillings, and pence, of London, 


and their currency, is between 20 and 800 per cent, They 


often draw upon London. If it be from any of the 
iſlands of the Weſt Indies, they give from 125 to 170 1: 
of their currency, to receive 1001. in London : but if it 
be from New England, Carolina, or on the continent, 


they give from 170 to 8001. and upwards, of their cur- 


rency, for 1001. in London, becauſe gold and ſilver is fo 
very ſcarce among them, 5 ; | 
By an a& of parliament made in the 6th year of Queen 


Anne, for aſcertaining the value at which foreign coins 


ſhould paſs in the Britiſh colonies, it was regulated as fol- 
lows. | 8 = | 


dr 85 val, | curr, value. 
| | dwt. gr. [s. d. . d. ff 
Pieces of 3, old plate, of Sevil 17 124 6 6 o O 
Ditto of new « '- 114 03 7104 9 27 
Mexico ditto — 117 124 6 [6 oOo o 
Piller ditto <4 e HITD: 0.0; 
Peru ditto, old plate. - 17 124 $5 [5 10 23 
Croſs dollars = _ — [18 04 4405 10 14 
Ducatoons of Flanders .420 21x [5 G 
French crowns or ecus [17 124 6 |6 O o 
Cruſadoes of Portugal - [II 42 1023 9 22 
Three gilder pieces of Holland. 20 7|5 246 10 33 
Old rixdollars of the empire 18 10 4 S 


The half quarters, and other parts in proportion to their 
denominations, and light pieces to their weights. 


And to remedy the inconveniencies which was cauſed by 


the different rates at which pieces of the ſame ſpecies was 


current, it was ordered by proclamation, and confirmed 
by the ſaid act of parliament, that no Piller, Mexico, or 
Sevil pieces of eight, though of full weight as above, ſhould 


be received or paid at above Gs. a piece; and the half, 


quarters, and the other lefler pieces, in proportion. 


And the currency of all the other pieces above mentioned 
are not to exceed the ſame proportion. 


And the ſaid act enjoins, 'That if any one ſhall receive 


or pay any of the ſaid pieces for any more than as 


above, they ſhall forfeit 101. E 


Monyed Intereſt of Great Britain; means the public funds, or 


moneyed property; which is a term uſed in oppoſition to 
the landed intereſt, See National Debt, Fund, and 
Tar. * „ 


MON GO PO Es. A cotton cloth manufactured in che Eaſt 
Indies; and bought by the Engliſh of Madras in great 


quantities, who ſend them to the Manilles. 


MONGUL, or Mogul. A name for the Emperor or King 


of India; whlch is derived from a country of the ſame 
name in Tartary, where Tamerlane governed. See India. 


MONKS-HOOD. See Aconite. W 
MONKS Rhubarb. See Rhubarb, | 9 r 

Monks Seam, among ſailors, is when the ſelvedges of fails 
are laid a little over one another, and ſewed on both 


ſides. 


* 
15 . 


buying, ſelling, exchanging, or barter 


from all others, to his or their privat 


; M ; O N 
MONOEMUGI. See Bb. 
MONOMOTAPA: dee Eile N 
MONOPOLY, is an allowance 


a of the Kine 
gant, commiſſion, or otherwiſe, a King, by hi 


N . b to any perſon o 
ons, for the ſole buying, ſelling, makin 438 
uſing of any thing, by which other r Fer * 
of any freedom or liberty that they bad before ; 
dered in their lawful trade. Though a mono; hy * 
be more truly defined to be, a kind of ing 
ing, uſurped * 
n, and foreſtaſled 


: NI e gain 
hurt and detriment of other men; wherety ind to th 


few, and ſometimes but by one perſo 


or by authority, the liberty of trade is x. Porte 


the monopoliſt enabled to ſet what 


ter, cheeſe, or other needful things for the 
0 of man, without which he can hardly live; 
ferent, of velvets, ſilks, ſpices, and othe 
and curioſities, which are indifferent to be 


ned, and 


2 5 rice he 
commodities. P pleaſes on 


Theſe monopolies uſed in England haye b 
guiſhed in three parts; 1ſt, Reaſonable, of * 
trifles for pleaſure, ſuch as cards, lute-ſtrings * 0 
or the like; 2dly, Unreaſonable, as of fleſh, fiſh = 


diſtin. 


ſuſtenance 
Jly 5 Indif. 
r delicacies 


| uſed 
But all monopolies are contrary to the ancient 2 0 


damental laws of the realm, being againſt th 

; C f 
of trade. Upon which ground it bach been kl un 
the King's grant to any corporation of the ſole imports 


tion of any merchandiſe, is void by the common lay 
Some men are ſatisfied, if a prohibition of any commodi 
be made by act of parliament, and they will not call it 
monopoly, though it be ſo in effect; as when a ſociety of 
private merchants have a privilege to themſelves on! , to 


fell certain commodities, or to import them, and all other 


ſubjects are excluded, although they were neither the di. 


coverers nor firſt inventors thereof : but if it be done þ 


the King's prerogative, then they take it to be a mono» 
poly. There are others who would have all things 2t 


large in the courſe of traffic, and that there ſhould be no 


ſocieties or corporations of merchants for any places of 
trade; for by way of partnerſhip merchants might aſſ- 
ciate themſelves, to make or enterpriſe any voyages, ot 


in ſending any goods or merchandiſe abroad, without 
having regard to companies for carrying on trade, ſome 
 Whereof are of great antiquity. And other perſons 


make a difference between companies or affociations, 


dealing in a joint ſtock or apart; affirming the manage- 


ment of a joint ſtock to be within the compaſs of a mono- 
poly; nevertheleſs they would be contented to tolerate 
the ſame for the employment outward, but for retums 
homeward they would have a particular diviſion of the 
commodities which they receive. . 

The learned judge Vaughan ſays, that if the exportation 
or importation of a commodity, or the exerciſe ofa trade, 
be prohibited generally by parliament, and no cauſe ex- 


| preſſed of the prohibition, a licence may be granted by 
the King to one or more perſons, without limitation, to 


export or import, or to exerciſe the trade: for by ſuch 
general reſtraint, the end of the law is no more than to 
limit the over-numerous exporters, importers, . o trade 


in that kind, by putting them to the difficulty of procuring 


licences ; and therefore ſuch general licences {hall not be 


' accounted. monopolies : in which caſes the law implies 


that the King may licenſe, as well as if the prohiditor 
law had been, that no ſuch exportation, &c. ſhould be 


without the King's expreſs licence. 


Theſe are the variousopinions of different men, concerning 
what is a monopoly or not ſo : but it is now proper to 


particular notice of the great caſe of monopolies in 


>< 


reign of Queen Elizabeth, as tranſmitted down by that 


excellent lawyer Sir Edward Coke. Queen Funden a 
tending that her ſubjects, being able men fit for huſbandi), 


* 


ſhould be exerciſed therein, aud not employ theſes 
in making playing cards, Which had not been 10 of 


tient manua 5 within the realm; and con 


dering that by 


vants and apprentices, ang 


king a multitude of cards, card-playin 
was become more frequent, and eſpecially ama 
| renti 4 poor artificers; and d 
y themſelves to mo 1297 


Ez”, 


end her ſubjects might à 
L 9 ; "OF | 


p Wewaly 


— tera At 


unto certain patentees, the fole coinage and tran 


MON 


\ry trades ; by her letters-patent under t 
in 5 ot the 1385 of June, in the 30th year - 
25 f xy granted to R. B. eſq; full power, licence, an 
r by himſelf, his ſervants, factors, and deputies, 


to provide and buy in any parts beyond the ſea, all ſuch 


playin 151 and to ſell them within the ſame; 
* — RT fn factors, and deputies, ſhould 
* and enjoy the whole trade, traffic, and merchan - 
40 7 f all playing cards, to have and to hold for twelve 
_ And by the ſame letters-patent, the Queen 
8 ed and commanded, that no perſon or perſons be- 
2 ſaid R. B. &c. ſhould import or bring any cards 
15 the realm during the ſaid time, nor make, rb - 
fell, any ſuch playing cards, &c. upon pain © "4 e 
cen's higheſt diſpleaſure, and of ſuch fine and puniſh- 
— as offenders deſerve in caſe of voluntary contempt. 
On an action of the caſe brought by the patentee againſt 
one for importing and making cards, contrary to re 
letters · patent, notwithſtanding the glorious preamble and 
cetence thereof, it was reſolved that this grant was void 3 
for it is a monopoly, and againſt the common law, an 
likewiſe divers acts of parliament ; for all trades, as ** 
mechanical as others, which prevent idleneſs, the bane o 


the commonwealth, and exerciſe men and youth, for the 
maintenance of themſelves and their families, 


ies, and for in- 

f their ſubſtance, to ſerve the Queen when oc- 
225 ſhall require, are profitable to the realm. And the 
ole trade of any mechanic art, or any other monopoly, 
is not only a damage and prejudice to thoſe who exerciſe 
the ſame trade, but alſo to all other ſubjects; for the end 


of theſe is for the private gain of the patentees. And 


there are three inſeparable incidents to every monopoly 


againſt the commonwealth, that is, the price of the ſame 


© commodity will be raiſed; after the monopoly granted, 


the commodity is not ſo good and merchantable as it was 
before; and it tends to the impoveriſhment of divers artifi- 
cers and others, who before, by the labour of their hands 
in their art or trade, had ſupported themſelves, but now 
will be idle and in beggary. e 
And it is evident by the act of 3d Edward IV. cap. 4. 

That the importation of foreign cards was prohibited, at 

the grievous complaint of the poor card makers, Wo 


were not able to live at their trades, if ſuch cards ſhould 


be imported; and the ſaid act provides remedy for main- 
taining of the trade of making cards, foraſmuch as it 
maintained many families by their labour and induſtry; 


and the like proviſion is made in 1ſt Rich. III. cap. 12. 


and per ſons may not be reſtrained from exerciſing any 
trade, but by parliament. Now, when the wiſdom of the 


parliament has made a ſtatute to reſtrain, for the good of 


the public, the importation of foreign manufactures, to 
the intent that the ſubjects of the realm might be em- 
ployed in making of the ſaid manufactures, and thereby 
maint in themſelves and their families; to grant the ſole 
importation of them to one for private gain, or to divers 
without limitation, notwithſtanding the ſaid ſtatute, is a 
monopoly againſt the common' law : and therefore the 


diſpenſation or licence to have the ſole importation and 


merchandizing of cards, without any limitation, not- 
withſtanding the act 31 Edw. IV. is utterly againſt the 
King Edward III by his letters-patent, granted to one 
Jobn Peche the ſole importation of ſweet wines into Lon- 
don; and at a parliament held 5oth Edw. III. this grant 
was declared void. And Queen Elizabeth having granted 
ſportation 


of all the tin in Cornwall and Devonſhire, for 21 years, 


vnder a large yearly rent to be paid at the exchequer, it 
was adjudged that this patent was a monopoly, in the 
13th year of King James J. e 
In an action, the plaintiff ſet forth, That in the 


Henry IV. there Fer of 


was a ſociety of merchant adventut 

in England, and Queen Elizabeth Incorporated G by 
that name, with privilege to trade to Holland; Brabg 

Flanders, &c. prohibiting all others not free of that com- 
pany from trading thither; and that the defendant, not 
= free of that company, did trade there without their 
cave, and imported goods to their damage, &c. To 


he thought good, and to import them 


WP -* 


which the def t pleaded the ſtatute 15th Edw, III. 
That the ſeas ſhall be open to all merchants to paſs with 
their merchandiſe whither they pleaſe. The queſtion was 
here, whether the King had power to reſtrain his ſub- 
jects from trading to particular places? This caſe was 
not determined ; but the better opinion was, that ſuch a 
grant was void, it agreeing with Lord Coke's definition 
of a monopoly. It is againſt the ſtatute of Edward III. 
which gives liberty to merchants to buy and ſell without 
diſturbance ; and it is expreſsly againſt the ſtatute 21ſt 
James I. The caſe of the Eaſt India company is not 
like this, becauſe that patent reſtrained the ſubje& from 
trading with infidels, without leave ; if it had buen to re- 
_ them from trading with Chriſtians, it had been 
void. 


By the ſtatute 2 1ſt James I. cap. 3. it was enacted and or- 


dained, That all monopolics, commiſſions, grants, let- 


ters patent, and licences, for the ſole buying, ſelling, 


and making of goods and manufactutes within the King's 


dominions; and all warrants, proclamations, and reſtraints, 
&c, for the erecting, ſtrengthening, or countenancing 
thereof, againſt the tenor of any law or ſtatute, ſhall be 
void; and perſons grieved by the putting them in uſe, 
ſhall recover io the courts at Weſtminſter treble damages 


and double coſts, by action on the ſtatute; and if any 
| perſon ſhall cauſe ſuch action to be ſtayed or delayed be- 
fore judgment, by any order, warrant, &c. except only 


of the court where it is depending ; or ſhall, after judg- 


ment had, cauſe or procure the execution to be ſtayed, 


by colour or means of any ſuch order or warrant, power, 


or authority, ſave only by a writ of error or attaint, he 
or they ſo offending ſhall incur a præmunire. 
But this act doth not extend to any grants allowed or 


confirmed by act of parliament ; nor to any grant or 


excepted out of the ſtatute. | 

And letters-patent, and grants of privilege, formerly 

made for 21 years or under, to the inventors of any new 
manufactures, where they are not contrary to law, or miſ- 


Charter to any corporation, company, or fellowſhip of any 

art, trade, or myſtery; nor to any company or ſociety of 
merchants for enlargement of trade; nor to grants of 
new manufaCtures, made to the inventors thereof by pa- 


tent for fourteen years, being not contrary to law, or 


pfrejudicial to the commonwealth ; nor to any grant of 


privilege for printing, or making or compounding of ſalt- 


| . for gun · powder, or for caſting or making ordnance, 


c.; and certain patents granted to divers perſons, are 


chievous, by raiſing the prices of commodities at home, or 


hurt of trade, or generally inconvenient, are ſaved; ſo 


alſo ſuch patents granted heretofore for more than 21 
years from the date thereof, notwithſtanding this act. 
All matters relating to . Fe grants, licences, &c. 


ſhall be examined, heard, and determined, by and accord- 


ing to the common laws of this realm, and not otherwiſe; 


and the making uſe of or procuring any unlawful mono- 
poly, is puniſhable by fine and impriſonment at common 


law. WE £0 „„ 

Iz is held, that a new invention to de as much work in 

2 day, by an engine, as formerly uſed to employ many 
hands, is contrary to the ſtatute; by reaſon it is inconve- 

nient, in turning ſo many men to idleneſs. And con- 

cerning inventors of new manufactures, &c. it hath been 


determined on this ſtatute, that the manufacture in ſuch 


_ caſe muſt be ſubſtantially new, and not barely an improve- 


ment of any old one, by any addition, &c. thereto, to be 


grant for aby new invention. 
A grant of à monopoly may be to the | 
by the 21ſt James I.; and if the invention be 


whether a 


within the ſtatute, It muſt be ſuch as no other perſons 
- uſed at the time of granting the letters-patent ; and no 
old manufacture in uſe before can be prohibited in any 


1 * 


10 the firſt invento 
Fin 
the thing was 


England, a patent may be granted, thoy 


_ praditiſed beyond ſea before ; for the ſtature mentions new 
inventions within the realm : ſo that if they be new here, 
it is within the act, which intende ] tö encourage new 
devices ufeful to the kingdom ; and it is the ſame thing, 


9 


cquired by experience or travel abroad, and 10 


© brought hither,» or by ſtudy at home, © 
A perſon had a grant by * from K. Cha. 2 
5 6 | or 


NM O'N 


for the ſole printing of blank writs and bonds, &c. for 
the term of 30 years; and one Darrel, a ſtationer, hav- 
ing printed 500 blank bonds, action of the caſe .was 
thereupon brought againſt him; who pleaded, that the 
company of ſtationerꝭ, for the ſpace of 40 years then laſt 


paſt, before the granting of theſe letters-patent, had 


conſtantly printed blank bonds, and ſo made a general 
concluſion, It was here argued, that the King hath a 
prerogative in printing, and may grant it excluſive to 
others ; and that ſuch grants have been made by the Kings 
of England ever fince printing was invented; of which ſe- 
veral inſtances were given. Now the ſtatute againſt mo- 
nopolies doth not reach to this caſe, becauſe of the pro- 
viſo therein to exempt all grants of ſole printing; and 
there being an inherent prerogative in the King, in 
thefe caſes, whenever he exerts it, all other perſons are 
1 up who were at liberty before. 

To this it was anſwered, and confeſſed, that the King 
hath a prerogative to grant the ſole printing to a parti- 
cular perſon; but then it muſt be in ſuch cafes where no 
other perſons whatſoever can claim a property in it. 
On conſidering printing as an art excluſive from the 
thing printed, this patent is not good; for if a man in- 
vents a new art, and another learns it before the inventor 


can obtain a patent, if afterwards granted, it is void: 


and theo, if this be conſidered in relation to the blank 
bonds printed, it is not a new invention, which might 
have made the grant good, becauſe the ſtationers company 
have printed ſuch ſo long a time; and for that reaſon this 
patent is void, for where the invention is not new, there 
trade ſhall not be reſtrained. And ſole printing is a ma- 
nufacture; it is an art and ſkill which the King cannot 
reſtrain z but when it is of public concern, then the pre- 
rogative may interpoſe. | a 
The court of King's Bench made a difference in this caſe 
between things of a public uſe, and thoſe which are public 
in their nature; and the court inclined that the patent 
was not good. 7 Ws 
It is agreeable to the common law of England, and the 
fundamental laws of all nations, to grant projectors or in- 
ventors of uſeful things privileges for 21, 14, II, or 7 years; 
and as to the time granted, the thing itſelf ought to make 
the difference, upon good conſideration, and ſo as not to 


meaſure all things alike. But the general intention of 6 


all grants by letters-patent for manufactures, hath. or 
ought to have relation to ſet the people on work, to re- 


compence the inventor of the art or fcience, and that 
things may in ſome reſpe& be better and cheaper to the 


ſubjects. 


There may be letters patent granted to reward a projec- 
tor, and the ſame be not any l although the 


public liberty may ſeem thereby to be reſtrained; and it 
may be rather a common diſtribution than SN when- 
he ſta- 


ever it brings a general good to the nation, 
tutes of the kingdom, reſtraining from exerciſing divers 
craſts all ſuch as have not ſerved an apprenticeſhip unto the 


art which they would exerciſe, do it to no other end, but 


_ that thoſe arts might be brought to better perfection, and 
: the Mags be good and ferviceable for thaſe that huy and 
uſe them. . | 


Theſe remarks concerning monopolies arc extracted from 


a treatife gn naval trade. However, monopolies in com- 
merce are like rocks in the Danube and the Nicaragua, 
which obſtruct the courſe of the channels, and form 


| oe cures which impede the nvinien of png of 


the moſt ſpacjous rivers in the yniverſe ; but a free and 
open trade may be. compared to the Thames and the Elbe, 
whoſe waters flow in an eaſy, regular, uninterrupted 
motion, ſpreading their broad and beauteous boſoms as 
an invitation for all mankind to haſten. to their arms, 
ag enjoy thoſe benefits which nature ordained them to 
Atord. e n ii ra] 

It is uſual in ſome countries, to grant an excluſive: priyi- 
lege to ſome perſons, that no other perſon, far 2 certpin 
number of years, ſhall manufacture the commydizies 
they are under an obligation to introduce and eſte liſh : 
but before diſpenſing with indulgencies of this nature, the 
affair ought to be conſidered thorgughly ; ang when, for 


even then limited and uarded wi 
im ( th 
they be converted at monopol 1 7 


profit to the proprietor, but of t 


naturally be ſuppoſed to be ſo indu 


. 
WE of 


ſpecial reaſqns, it is found abſolutely neceſſary, 
19 


they are 
Care, le 


© Of preat 
utmoſt Prejudice! " 


„ Which ar 


the public, oreover, in diſpe 
ly Fr .an enſing of th 

be with all poſſible precaution, 8 * 
attended with the following circumſtances, of f do be 
2 fabric, and very dificult to be ſet 9 f its deing 
there will enſue an improvement to 51e Res, that 
conſiderable advantage to the public, ag it Gs and a 
France, and lately appened in 


gh it 


Monopolies of any kind are alſo liabl 


on account of the frauds that by 45 2 objeAion, 
committed, by importing and felling fore: ns ma 


of all duties in cities and towns, to t 8 $99 fre 
king's revenue, and of the — ae a roms of the 
without any poſlibility of detecting thoſe frauds ay 
a precaution that the goods ſhould bear the 1 
proofs of being their on fabric; for both of * 1 
often, counterfeited, and ealily miſtaken, as mat. * 
ſeals are not known in many cities and ray 


"_ to | 
mote from the parts where they are manufadtur,g? re. 


In an Eſſay on'the cauſes of the decline of th | 
p. 41. the following al fo (re * 14 Kon 
polies of trading companies. rac 
"Theſe companies prevent the increaſing the vent of 
manufactures TWP conſequently they ſtarve our = 
» 


pour employed in the woollen and filk manufactures mul 


ainſt one 
— by ſel 
anſwer to 


— 


. 


trade only on their own flocks: 


MON 


a ce private dealers, but muſt decay 
2 22 adm d; of which our Aftican 
; iniſtance. a 
l — is the prohibition of the 
againft — 2 — 
. whi uld be needleſs, did they not Know tha 
x ſk —_— deport" them, 'for the company wants 
— ply all the cloth that can be vended with 
In the year 1741, a feizure was made 
the out- ports of a large quantity of cloth de- 
Goned for India, belonging to one of the company? ſer- 
Af when at the ſame time, by the deray of our 
ba ollen trade, the poors rates Were at 8s. in the pound 
1 ſound of our clothing towns; from whence this 
ablurdity aroſe, that whilſt our clothiers were ſtarving, 
the exportation of cloth was a contraband trade. 3 
It is impoſſible to make any inquiry into our companies, 


without taking notice of therr paſt villanies, which, as 


have been made ſufficiently public, few can be igno- 
= | ; therefore the bare mention of them is enough ; 
ſuch as the fatal South ſea ſcheme, that ruined thouſands 
of families. What need to mention former directors re- 
ceiving ſalaries from companies, and, though contrary 
tc law, being notwithſtanding concerned in the Oftend 
trade to India, whereby they were cuttin the throats of 
their benefactors; the felling goods by falſe ſamples, and 
buying them for their private accounts; carrying on pri- 
vate trade contrary to treaty, and bribin officers to wink 
at them with the company's money, an charged to ac- 
count by the genteel name of prefents, ſubjecting thereby 
the company's effects to ſeizures, and their country to 
perpetual jars ? The rapaciouſneſs of governors abroad, 
who by engroffing goods, nay even the neceſſaries of life, 
have oppreſſed the people by arbitrary prices, and drove 


Captains, quitting or loſing ſhips, to defraud inſurers and 
| bottomree lenders! | | . | 
But the greateſt miſchief of all is, that the honefty of the 
people hath been corrupted, by having preſented to their 
eyes roguery lightly puniſhed, if not triumphant. wp 
Theſe companies prevent the increaſe of our navigation. 


trade to 3-4th parts of the known world. The do- 
minions of the Grand Signior in Europe, Afia, and Africa, 
are confined to the Turky company. All South, and 
part of North America, from Vera Cruz to Carthagena, 
from Buenos Ayres round Cape Horn to California, that 


Good Hope to Japan, are the lot of the Eaft India com- 


ployed in the trade to the free port of Leghorn only, 
than all theſe three companies employ in their monopo- 
lies to 3-4th parts of the world ; like the fable of the 
dog in the manger, not eating themſelves, - but prevent- 
ing thoſe who would. pe: . 4 

There is alſo another kind of monopoly, wherein free- 
men exclude by charter any of the ſame trade from ſet- 
tling in their towns ; Y 


the reſt of the inhabitants ? Cannot they impoſe extra- 


they not do it ? 


Where no journeymen but freemen can work in towns, 
Do not both theſe caſes advance the firſt coſt of goods, 
to the prejudice of their ſale abroad, and account for fo- 
reigners reckoning our country d gear? © 7 ETD 
if a journeyman, not being a freeman, gets into work 
mA city or town- corporate, what an outcry is there not 
= BB aſe - s being come among them, to eat 
bad out of their mouths? How! can a free.bi; 
ton be reckoned a for ee 


rdity is here ! yet © nevertheleſs 


an one man eat the dread out of ansthet's 


true. 
mouth 


ſible! it muſt theref 8 | 
tend for, not we. de ldleneſs and luxury they con- 


away our trade | Supercargoes, cheating by falſe invoices] . 


By their excluſive charters, debarring us from a free 


vaſt extent of coaſt, is the portion of the South ſea com- 
pany. All the coaſts of Africa, and Aſia, from the Cape of 


pany. And what a ſmall number of ports do they all 


trade to, and what a trifling navigation do they all main- 
tain ? There are a greater number of ſhip-tonnage em- 


for is not this a monopoly againſt 


vagant prices for their goods on their cuſtomers, and do 


have they not a monopoly for wages againſt their maſters? MONSOON 


Indies ; blowing conſtantly the ſame way during fix 


eigner in an of his own 


» Without being more induſtribus than he? Impoſ- 


MON 1 


This is one of the reaſons why foreigners flock to our 
plantations, inftead of Yettling here, and by our decay of 


trade many of our own people go over to live there 


yearly; fo that' many going, 'ahd few coming to ſupply 
their places, a ſcarcity of people will hereafter enſue, to 
| 1557 85 damage of the mother country. 
Mr. Stanian, in his excellent account of Switzerland, 
p. 140, obſerves, That the tradeſmen citizens of Berne, 
are generally eſteemed to be proud and lazy; which qua- 
lities proceed chiefly from two privileges they enjoy; one 


is their right of being choſen into the government by vir- 


tue of their burgerſhip, which makes them proud; and 


the other is, that of hindering any but a citizen from ex- 


erciſing any trade within the cities, which makes them 


lazy, From whence two inconveniencies naturally flow; 


one, that the inhabitants pay very dear for their goods; 


and the other, that the workmen are bad; for where 


there is no great choice of artificers, one muſt be con- 

tented, not only with bad work, but to pay ſuch a price 

for it as they pleaſe to impoſe. „ 

Laws to prevent the importation of cattle, butter, &c. 

from Ireland, give a monopoly to a few breeding coun- 
ties to impoſe upon the reſt of the people high prices for 

cattle, &c. to the ruin of our manufaQures, forces the 
| labourer to live dear, and of courſe to raiſe his wages; 
is greatly prejudicial alſo to our navigation; for whatever 


enhances the expences of a ſhip, enhances its freight, and 


gives opportunity to foreigners to victual cheaper in Ireland 
than we can do at home. 

By aboliſhing monopolies, is omy meant all excluſive 
trades 3 not to prevent any from trading with a large 
joint ſtock who chuſe it, but that every one ſhould trade 
in the manner he found moſt beneficial ; and by ſuch 
an abolition the following benefits may ariſe, | 

It will encreaſe trade, 6 

By reſtoring our people to their natural rights, and al- 


; lowing them to gain, by their induſtry, an honeſt liveli- 


hood, wherever they can find it. | ig 
By preventing any Gat of people from combining toge- 
ther to raiſe extravagant wages for labour, or prices for 
goods, | 2 | VL 
By furniſhing us with the cheapeſt neceſſaries, and at the 
cheapeſt freights, the market being open for all. 
By taking away from our goods all their preſent. fiQi- 
tious value, whereby their cheapneſs muſt prodigiouſly 
increaſe their vent; eſpecially the woollens, whereby the 
price of wool will be raiſed, and its ſmuggling pre- 
vented, "ho: „ | 
By leſſening the French and Dutch woollen trades, in de- 
_ priving their people of our wool to aſſort their goods. 
| By extending our commerce to three quarter parts of the 
lobe, where it now languiſhes. | | 
| 57 ruining all foreign Eaſt India companies, who could 
not ſupport themſelves againſt our free traders. | 
By increaſing the numbet of buyers at home for our goods, 
conſequently raĩſe their value; a company being but one 
x By increaſing the number of buyers abroad ; private 
"dealers trade at a leſs expence than companies, and puſh- 
ing againſt one another, muſt ſell for reaſonable profits, 
| whereby a greater vent is given to our goods. 
By giving us the herring -filhery.. —” 
By increaſing our navigation vaſtly ; for by the fiſhery, 
and by opening the Eaſt India and Turky trades, 20 
ſhips wauld be employed where one is now, | 
A regular, or periodical wind, in the Eaſt 


months of the year, and the contrary way the remaining 
In the Indian ocean, the winds are partly general, and 
blow all the year round the ſame way, as in the Ethiopic © 

ocean; and partly periodical, blowin; half the year one 
way, and the other half near on Fee ite points; 
© which points and times of hifting differ zn different parts 
of this ocean, the latter of t eſe being proper y the mon- 


2 * St 1 4 } 1355 4-6 : is Jo 4s 1 ft 3. bo 
ſoons; ſo that thele fre a les OL what is 'otherwiſe 


"called, rale. uind. See Wind, 

They take the denomination monſoon from an ancient pi- 
lot who firſt croſſed the Indian ſea by means hereof ; 
| | 92 80 | though 


MOR 


i though others derive the. name from 2 ae r 
8 — . Hignifying motion, og "Wi "RR 
* g . and Apolloniüs make mention 545 annual winds 
3 | hich ariſe every year, eteſia flabra, which ſeem to be 
the ſame with wy the Indies we now W nen- 


_— MONT AUBANG A "We * France Fevated. in 1 tes. 
5 min. of E. lon, and 44 de of N. lat, See France. 
MONTET, or Monteff. Al be ge bil wie 

and cool glaſſes i in. 
| MONTHLY Bet. See Beal. Kepin 
ö MONTICHICOURS. A cotton 


keeping, ſilk nuff manufac- 


and worked, they, are called ivory. 
MORI. A money of accompt. uſed! at Men; 1 be 


about 51 d. ſterling; and the double at 7.9. ſterling. 
MORLAIX. A port town of France in the province Lo 


deg. of W. lon; and 48 dep. 37 min. of N. lat. 
MOROCCO. The empire of N oroceo lies between 28 and 
36 deg. of N. lat. 1555 between 2 and 11 deg. of W. lon. 
* bounded by the ſtraits of Gibraltar and the Mediterra - 
nean, on the north; by the river Mulyia, which ſeparates ' 
it from Algiers, on the caſt; by Biledulgerid” on. the 
| ſouth; and by the Atlantic ocean on the weſt; being up- 
wards of 500 miles in length from the N. E. to 1 ET E. 
| and about 480 miles in breadth: Some extend. this em- 
"th 7 Ws pire as fat ſouth as the river Niget, ane 6% The, 
_ | "of. 1200 miles from N. to. ; - but all that tra Jand, 
1 from the province of Suz to Nigritia, being only ya b barr 
deſart, inhabited by Arabs, Who wander Fool | 
bY | 00 place, and are under no mann r of government. is fery 
=... improperly comprehended i in the empire of MO. 
| be chief rivers ate the Suz, which runs from . to 
and falls into the Atlantic at the city of Santa Crus: "I 
Rabatta, which runs fromE, to W. and falls into the oc 
4 t the piratical town of Falles: the Seba, at the 10000 fer 
3 which dies the piratical town of Mamorg the Lecus, on 
8 BY _ which, ſtands'the port-town of Larach; and the Mulvi 
. K 2 which runs from S, to N. divides Moroced from Algh 
—_ 5 and diſcharges itſelf into the Meditettanean. Bat none 
of theſe. rivers are navigable 


ang the .mouth"of that is aloft choaked ' 
not will Fel ats at 1575 e of lan 
| oy. Kg 


of two ſorts, ſimple, and. double; the ſimple . at 


4 Bretagne, ſituated on a bay of the Engliſh channel, in 4 


for hips, except the Mulvia, 
with fand ; 


nean, 
 veryaunlafe in 
1 of Ceu 


from Euroge for the commerce of 


9 2 


miles ſputh of Gibraltar 


* F from hence, 


4 ; The three nations hi ich have © 


© 1 0 ls AION ns 


MOR - 


PEPE kate ride during, ſome winds 

n en aud the Spaniards are yet ; 

ya Furt Over againſt Gibraltar as alſo 

8 0Zz further to the ed har there i 
* at Why. of. theſe placgs. wr 

GUS. Hr} 23d 

| WI . 


had hs of -Moroces. is. diyided i 


err Fa 5 Morocco. | 
r 4 appar ve and Suz. 


_ at 33 deg, 30 min. of 


and 122 
>. One called 85 ON ad 8 cities joined, 


inen; the preſent e e Fs New Fer 


E 4 


F Ar in ge Eaft, Indies, the piece being 5 ells long, and che, . plain, ; bo mil 1. Me 

3 | -2ds boa Wh 3,6 8 2 to the 

1 MONTPELIER... A city of France. See R. ſtands, and Wy Fs to . . 

5 MONT SERAT. One of the ſmalleſt of the Caribbee - © Moors, Negroes, and Te ews; which 1e £4 
Hande fituated in 62 deg; of WW. lon, and 15 Gy. of N. nan and, all Foreign trades beides b no 
lat. See Britiſb America. 4 ian ſlaves. get money here, and are allo * Chr: 

MOORING, at ſea, is the laying out of anchors, 3 in 17 ian it; in dieb .reſpeRt heir . condit Wed a property 
place, fot the ſecurexiding of a ſhip. See Anc bor . that of the Your themſel . N * preferable A 
o moor ers, is to lay Out one of the . on one The town-of We is ſituated on the zent 
ſide. . * att „5 . rocks about, 8. miles f n a. day of. the Mediterr Q 
 T' moor Ake i. to haye in anche in a rijers ind xing detwern 86.400 30 milesS. of Ceuny and 
 hawſer on 19 25 2 of Tangier. | It contains about * Bout 
To moor quarter Mot, is to moor quartering, between the | ha, of which 5000 atleaſt are TI- has A 
two firſt ways. : _ Haid to be yery poor, 7 all the trade of th 2 
e er ef, weſt, Ge. is when they Wc" Chick 2 through A. hands; for they are the cal i 
ay, and on what point of the compals the wind or ſea is „ben Chriſtians and Moors. " is 
moſt likely t to anger the lid, and there lay Out, an LN is ſituated qn a, bay of the ; Wiſs near Ce 
anchor. . pre 5200 tes Juſt at the entrance. of the ſtrait of Gibraltar, * 
M OO RS. A general name for the inhabitants of 1 5 from the Moors by the Portugueſe, and transf 
© Barbary, and for the natives of ſeveral. debe * by Sin to Charles II. King of England, on 1 
pftofeſſing the Mahometan religion. . _ with the Princeſs Catharine... When the k liſh tad 
MDRAVE. A river of European Tang. riſing i in the "there was a mole built for. the ſecurity of ſhi 1 
mountain of Rhodope or Argentum ;. A running north (_ heads, whereof run out 399 fathom into e 
+ - through Servia by Nuſa, falls into the Danube at emen · 4 by three batteries of cannon: but theſe — 
8 dria, to the eaſtward of Belgrade. A arliament's refuling t to. let the King have _ 
MORAW. A river that 7 2 in the north” of ink; "Ru the gatriſan, wer demoliſhed by the 125 
and running ſouth through h that province by Olmutz, af- when they abandoned the /- in 2683, which is now ; 
n terwards divides Auſtria from Hungary, and falls into ede not very ſtrong, and bag ſcarce any tiade. 
P Danube to the weſtward of Preſburg. 55 Sallee is ſituated in 7 deg. of W. lon. and 34 dep. aM. 
8 MORFIL, or Marfil, is a term for elephants teeth before | lat. on the Atlantic, 1 4 miles ſouth of Gibraltar; hay. 
2 =» * they have received a faſhion from art; for when cut, : ing generally a ſmall body of pirates, who make ping of | 


ſuch Chriſtian Thips as come. in their wa 
EN The chief town of the Kingdom of 1 i Mo- 
 _ roEco 3 3 large old city, fituated.in a fine plain about the 
center of the kingdom, in 9 deg. of W. log. and 32d, 
of N, lat. ; but fince the ſcat of the empire has been i- 
the town is extremely declined: ad 

the reſt of the ir do this. Wonen are no DR 
"villages. - 1% PTR OH 

3. Le chick towns, of " ihe pro 5 Here in which if 

be ee Toles, are . and Taffilet; be 
©" former the capital of Suz, and the Jatter of T affilet: but 
© the reſt of he towns, in this difiri& are noted for. no cn 
. Hderable trade; except Santa Cruz, which is a ſca-port 
.. The Fagliſh, Puch, and French conſuls reſide at S. 
lee; as allo Chriſtian "merchants: and Jews, who cone | 


Empire ; 2 1 
their warehouſes in this 8 . 
fuls a Salle, we 


Morocco, "4 N 5 


ae 


0 ften attempted to ſome at. 
ingdom of Suz, but! it was never allowed of ; 


were heck, = to. content. themſelves. with couſch * 


0 . en. ot 4 i | 
'Th by produces | 25 at. quantite, of com, vie, 
Oil. ' qcountry oras 1 eat. bar ley, or nick 5. | 
boch the. French. and.? ans oboe thele from 
. Calf, when they baye {carcity.at- home. wy 
© Foal W 0 {Gibraltar and Port. Mabon 8:1 | 
12 1 "oh roviſions from the African oi 
| t F natives of. Pere male fore 72 
2 0 7 2 law , 
1205 Ins 


IS Kan} 795 i N n 23 
MO e 
5 % . 4 , 7 6 


g } 
Sehne, peng tes, Wich "for his bac or that of the King, the bnelth' aft of the 
hn — — beſides 4 Ep etl, hd . - wh wy an Any 15 ** . gpl 10 1 
lenty 0 of v EC 8 at is ober n the exchange o alt a $ 
ban. De alſo Cafes "= oppor, | _ 'propgrtion for the other Kerdhiandiſes, e 4 


7 2. — o carry on a! bude hy en * The exchanges finiſhed, which continue for { me time, 


they Want frotn abroad ; the cafilla pfoceeds' on its ſouxney; ; and the Arabs, when 

| Europeans — an! woken clots Auf iron r E returned, fell their geld, Zack other See 1. pln 

in * brimſtone, arms gp w der {atid Tea _— Mooriſh or Jewiſh mete] hants. as are tablithed aim 

fo e ee take in f flv ebpper, vale, 8 them, or rather abe a, ſecond exchange for Tk Eve 
r 


bs uin "ohey, ſoap, 4 ropean therchindiſes/as ſuit this en. 
Morocco n * Ang NET 125 Ibis trade to Tombut brings 4 great deal, 'of gold into 
phants 225 lo barbs, the fleeteſt horſes in 1 ON! the territories of e King of Morocco, where it is very 
man; — a — nnd exportation are 10 9 common; and wWẽ ufd. be more ſo, if 188 quantity of 
Lis v for fiver, Which pays büt 2. Thie — 4 it was not loſt in the Found, Gitte e Arabs hide. it, | 
c 


2 per len, A bitte} "of g | either for defrauding the King i in. his, Cuties, 0 uſt 
ae wor gh ounces for 1lokding: ae e. it. according to occaſion. cn 
1 12 to the government; though 90 eld *ritfng "Such Europeans a8 Are Flog to 755 Pp old du duſt 
1255 from Gibraltar pa) but half this duty or loading | thould'be very Intellige 70 the matt fr a8 X Nis 


and diſcharginge», 5m. 76 8 * * Moors often mix n i he filings dals. 


European merchandiſes are frſt hoid rae! in the wWharkiodler- 75 grand maxims for Ch ige tra Fg Th fb hou wi 3 


rs at Sallee, or in maiitime hs, todiſtruſt t 17 ooriſh” and Jewiſh” merchant cheats 

—— {61d to — Moors fd os the Prater 85 '-by ptofeſſion 440 moſt 5 in this art. . 
E * ſend them to their factors auß che ie country. it is true, ire more to be depended u upon than the 18 5 
Their trade by land is either 2 * or Ne grö. though not . 1 355 from the ies of. * 

They ſend caravans tb Mecea'-t wies every year," Nong | Basie in trade. . 

ng of ſeveral thouſand camels, — and miles, = The Emperor has 10, 000 Neproes i in bis army, to — - 

for traffic, and partly upon a reges en All his lub <Rs in the'utmoR, AWC, V who are of A brawni 
ing with them woollen manufatifres;/Morocce ſkins, 1 | Coch rie den. He bas à tenth. of all | corny cattle, fryits, and 
digo, cochineal; and: oſtrich ale 5 ag 1255 Wk produce of the oil, as "well as of the captives, and pi 228: wry 
from thence filks; -muſlins; and or re bt bn annual teyeiilc is pales i 99,009 
vam to Negtolandz" they fend * lk, ind Wollen 5 | 
manufactures; bringing back gold, ivory, And e Ges. 75 Raga UF ihrer Were formerly, remarkable for 
' Theſe caravans go ſtrong enough to defend themſelves ' trade ; but it was deſtroyed when the Roma ans conquered = 
againſt the wild Arabs of the deſarts; . Hotwith- Cuchage. However, It: tevived 3 A gain, Marth the ++ 
agglers "8 and Gtecian 77 65 83 but. the 1 165 "wards, — 


ſtanding all their vigilance, nw af the 


b often fall into their hands; are 70 21 ob- . as fatal to it as onahs und: er Scipi 10, he Moors. diſ- 
_— 2 | Vind Mor 


lized to load one half of their cantly ere to pre offeſſed the „ ic Rat i oſſellion, of, — 
et periſhing with drought and” Uicſt over theſe exten art of Africa; Pf the arbitrary 1 85 of the prin 
ſive deſarts. inn 00 e FT 19 des — the indolen; 5 of the. ple, are incompa 2 

Their navy conſiſts of on ly 3 3 or * mme, from 16 t 2 the nature of Gal fo tha this * 1 0 ow lietle 
20 ſmall guns, with a fe row*-boats 3 id it is ſervice to mankind. 


| happineſs to Europeans that chere not one 1 Mo OCCO, or Marraquin. "The ſkin of : a; goat, or dome 


„ 


harbour in all the dominions of Morocco. her animal reſemblinj it, called, n omm in 
with this little force, they iſſue out from . Thy ny ; the Levant, 1 is, fuer? or 19 5 11 of 
mora, and make prizes of great numbers of © Chitfffa hiifflan _ - zny*e6lowr at Reafure 3 much 2 in a Je V 
merchant ſhips, carp their miſerable Erews to cafiti- + binding, and other” 75 8 * 
F (ETON ati 20 B99. TIONS RR 8 . name is ofdinarily. 19 SH » « 
Tue mee of trading betutin the W "the "Tocco; 'whenge it 1 i lar 


N of nden, is too ſingular ang 'curioth” de them was fitſt borrow 
omitte 7 a | | 


1 1771 


here are Mordcco king brough 5 Me Ley it, B. r 
When the caffila or. cnzavaii' arrives . e 0 } * 2 Motoccò, Spain, F . F e 4, 
change, the commanding alcair; or the" King ER if . yell Wo blue, a A 10 r 
there, deputes perſons to receive it” Witch e bo of MOROED) A Iver A, \ Elirrent | . 
ceremony, and joins always with his deputies ſog b At ; Ka Fwhich'm q Joke Ie 
or other eſtabliſnled among the'Neproes, to fate u SE. Ses 887 1 


3. | 


the names of the ſalt merchants," or dine ther Gmb MORTAR; in arct e 5 cem of 9225 of Jim 
qities; and to obſetve to tbem, that the trade z CE oF 1 0 5 9450 1 Mich! 12 75 Erving s z ce 
be conducted without ſpeaking: to each other, . tg | 
to avoid quarrels and difordet'$. which is more * gu! 
obſerved than can be rhe Wet i 35x £5 


Fhis commerce is alwahs cal tied on 12 
only twice à day, that ls, imtbe Morne A's 


upon acequnt of the too Seat Nel Ls he" fan, 


*.- > *% 


4 =p 


ve? a.” 77h e Bee. 1 


7 bY 


— Eon 


is taken that the firſt: comerb ef both if 5 ee „ ſter — wh le by 5 8 
rs 0 1 . ould" be OS C ork, otherwiſe ca ie. i a8 8 emb * * 
5 e who. ar&firſt to diſpoſe of the the . J 7 Nl 1 2 fo BR 1 Able, fer hall, 4 eine top E 
Fes 1 wy of ve g ou ©" wood; of the* likes oi ron Colours; ant ſquar; 
ö where each Arab a 'd8Wn.: is Taft in di 3 i= = oh 8 1 5 en 


den heag int Aden werde re ee bas - 


| taral "and"Jepra tions f painting 3, gens j 

1 4. pi eye ano Hs Ae 5 : * = ene ace Fer Meta Ma 05 aid-»work, 
uit” him, aces . Vanger ; wall al 

their ſide ag much gold. duſt "as He i A proßer 0 6 sf fre _ 9 57878 Rog e * 


- in exchange. 8 WE. 77 - 3 5 
5 the Arab, who Stur, when ee 0 BY Enn. * hex jo works of Roe: 75 


kargen, ug god, ver b Night FR © eee Aw 
: Wien ths thetwiſe the Negro'adds &th 11 E 
ehe e toncluded," re th Alkair | 


15 . of ae 


4 


. pe 4 ts pg of e 


5 of yr * 9. V1 W / — 
| 97% at ie mauth 
2 > a 8 1 hl ep . Sf 


3 


- 


-MOSCO 


M UE 


bour; being . f. E. Wh and 15 deg. of 8. 
lat. fab; ect to Portugal... 858 2 Zangiubar. R $2 

$Q. A ſmall coin current in Ruflia 3 2 of which 
make een and 100 copeacs arne, or 48. 6 d. 
ſterling; . 


Mogscosq, is allo 4 money of bens 3 being . 


- at Arc 
MOSCOV 


in rubles, grievnas, and moſcoſqs. 
empire. See Ruſſia, 


MOSCOW, the capital of Rufha before the len of 


Peterſburg, is ſituated in 38 de 72 of E. lon. and 55 


' deg. 45 min. of N. lat. See Ruſſia. 
MOSCOWA river, riſes in the weſt of the province of 


The 


Moſcow, runs Eaſt a ik in 
city of Moſcow, and fa 
tbmna. 


; ie, Oy river Om * Ko- 


MOSECK. | See Arabia, C 
on A river, of ca Uns in the moun- 


tains of Vauge in Lorrain, runs north through that ducby, 
© paſſing by Toul, Metz, and Thionville, to Triers; and 
then ruaning north-eaſt through the eletorate. of Triers, 
falls into the Rhine at Coblentz.- 


— MOSKITO country, is ſituated in North America, between 


85 and 88 deg. of W. lon. and between 13 and 15 deg. 
of N. lat. being inhabited by ople who are accounted 
enemies to the Spaniards, and great friends to the Eag · 
liſh. See Spaniſh and Indian America. 


MOSS, Muſcus, in natural wages! a little plant of the pa- 


 raſite kind, growing on the barks of ſeveral trees, as oak, 


_ poplar, aſh, cedar, and others, as well as on the ground. 


* be moſt bgceme and odoriferous moſs is that of the | 


| being /uſed in medicine, perfuming, Sc, among 


Cedar ; being of ſome medicinal uſe as an aſtringent, and 
= to ſtop hemorrhages and dyſenteries. 
oſs makes an article of commerce, ſeveral kinds thereof 
rs 
the ſea-moſs, called coralline, and the moſs of cedar and 
fr, which enter the compoſition. of eyprus powder. 
The moſs of common trees, as oak, aſh, poplar, &c. is 
uſed for caulking of vellels ; as alſo by birdfeſlers, to pres 
pare cages. for certain kinds of birds to hatch in. of hi 


Mr rs. One of the /Molucca iſlands, ſituated in 125 


deg. of E. lon. and 3⁰ min. of N. lat. See Aalucca | 


iſlands. 


MOVEABLES, or Moveable goods, by civilians called "oP 


4 ae 
a chandiſe, bonds, 'book- debts, cattle, and houſhold- furni- | 


nobilia, are thoſe whch are capable of being removed 

"ſl one place to another; or which may be concealed 
rverted, as not being fixed to the ground. 15 

In Engl land, there are two kinds of effects, moveable and - 


The moveable are ready money, mer- 


ture, not faſtened either with iron or nail, nor ſealed in 


the plaiſter, but which may be tranſported wot . 


fraction or deterioration. | 
MOUNT-BAY is a harbour on the Engliſh 


See Ghattel. 


F . 
3 3 


miles weſt of almouth i in Cornwall. 


| MOURIS. & cotton 'cl6th brought em the Eat ; 


x 


 MOUTA, is atm in the 
MOO TASSEN. A ſort of cotton brought from Sythe, 


MOUWER. A corn-meaſure uſed at Virechrs, 6 wude 
make 5 mouwers, and 25 the laſt,” or about 20; Juat- 


. 


dies, of ſeveral ſorts; as fine, eharſe, broad, nartow, 
white, and red; the pieces rg 12 ell in lengths and 
of different breadths ; the broad fine having x\&l;3'4ths, 


the narrow fine 1 ell I 4th, the coarſe. white x alt 


N 
ſt Indies bot obe of the kinds 
of raw lk brought from Bengal. © : 


3. 4the, andthe red 1 ell 


worth 3 L. ſterling the quintal. 


tere of London mealure. 15 


from China, and by ſome 115 4o grow on the Io 
of the mugwort leaf. 


1 = is not known in Europe for any Wee ge, 


bowever celebrated in the Indies for curing the _ 
being burnt upon the land Euro and fone not haying, 

to try it this wa think if they ha 
in all 95 80 WA) a ic, would do x. W Dj 


4% e 


that T paſſes by the 


Mv1p'i is alſo one of che 9 caſts, 


MUREN. 


£ W ere begotten by 


; * B of 4 g 
5 1, 6 


Al A fort of cotton, 4 downy {ubllanee; branght 


Ave cr. (cul 4 0 


= ' 


running eaſt through 
Gratz, unites = = river —_ * Muer ang 
. a nn 
B. iſed % F 
effimation.of ert hi canes, 'or abe 
the mine, x > der uaſeree mack an the epi, 
- RI of \Faris'is: compoſed of 12 fore... 
*. bſtele, making 2 N the mine 2 minota, the 


The being of i „ nip rods, each ci 
Rouen contains alſo . 


=” ”Y Paris, and wei but make, 
* muid of Orleans — r = 8 ek 
rl of which Berry l 


om 16 to the ſ. 
"Birth e. muid Bri double of that of when 


W it eo | f ia lers. e "We » though 
ing 24 Nel * d kes ern fepter of an be 


or 
France for. wine and other li regular veſſel uſed in 


{Containing 
tiers, each ſeptier compoſed of 8 1 f. * 
is 288 pints. .. One muid- and a fary ins fo tt tema 
5 Blois, Nuys, Di m 
Nuys, Dion, or Macon, and one 
of Anjou, which ie * 1 to the queue. Pe 
Mut, or Mudd, is allo a Dutch meaſure for 


ſcheppels being x lack, 4 ſcheppels 1 muid, e 


6 3 
or 27 muids 1 laſt, weighing 4000 Ib, anti, 


about 102 8 of London meaſure. 
corn - meaſure uſed at Antwerp | 
make the Viertel, and 425 viertels the wy aeg 
MUXHTESIB. A Perſian officer who has inſpecion of 
the markets, and re the price of proviſions and 
ooh N e — into the Ce He ex- 
amines alſo the wei and meaſures, puniſhes | 
Mor. uſe falſe Reg Pa & T _ 
U A fort of plain > 7 e-muſln, brought by 
_ Engliſh from the Eaſt Indies; bein 16 ell 
and 3-4ths in breadth... N Di 1G = þ a hag 
Mot. of Cantire. - The fou th. cape or promontory of the 
Ou of ee or Mul, wy the e e on 


on; + 


Mur of are 5 ne fouth cape or umbau of 
eee I in dhe county of Galloway, on the li 


orc: A name viven in the Weſt Indies to tboſe 

egro man on an Indian woman, 
or an Indian man n Negro woman. 
Thboſe begotten of a Spaniſh woman and an Indian man 
, re called metis, and. thoſe begotten of a N 

, ere but all eee 

| and in their hair, . 

ae. A dee of Bohemia, ning on the ente 
fA --and rynning north through-Bobemia, viſts 
b ans and Prague, wang with the Elbe at Mal 


* * ; 2785 
en ” i 


ut n | Setz Malder. © 447i 1 7 Eh s oY 

MULMUL. . See Mallenolle: at 

MULYVIA. . A river.of, . eh wn o in -th 
mountains of Atlas, runs north, dividing the empire of 
Morocco from the: 17 of. ii falling into th | 
Mediterranean welt of Marſalquivet...- : 

MUM. , A_holeſome_ kind. of * liquor, chiely pr- 
- Bows in Germany ;..the-proceſs of making . "= 
- corded 1 in the town-houſe of Brunſwick, the place of ot 
note for this liquot, is , follows.” 
© Take 63 — of, water that ee 
conſumption of a third ;, brew it with ſeven buſhels e 

| Wheaten malt one by al of gat mil, 5 one buſhel 

of ground bezns; when. it is tune der not the 


de 't00, full at kirkt ;/ $35 ſoon a+. bagins.to ware Fu 
- into it of ehe inner. riod of fr threagou wods,.tops of 
| birch one pound, cardüus benen iaus ihre 


eres of roſs 5585 one handful or two; ee es 
val, wild” thying, of 
{ elder. flowery. two: 251 
V | | 3 thirty. ogg, e 
erries' bruiſed. ang 5 ; Pot the heths bd. 1 5 


1 


[ix u 


/ 


ſtead of the 
MUMMux. 


ceaſed, but the 


; The pp ks 


. 3000 years 5 b but it 


: Mummy 
that fleſn thus embalmed was 


the pits or catacombs near Cairo, 


my, counterfeit it by Win 
daving 
aloes, Jenllh pitch, 1 pitch, and « 


unwholſome d 


Te French Charlatans, it fans," TR likewiſe got the 
1 mummy. 


Matthiolus is of the ſame opinion, 
doth theſe authors take even the 


NMUN DICK. A ſort of marcaſite, 


2 | "A g * U N 


3 ten new laid eggs unbroken or 
qut't into he Þ bogſtiead = wa rinks At at 00: years | 


cracked; ſtop it u 


Tt ern 4 SO 
ſanders, and elecampane. See Beer. 1 
ee or body embalmed: + 


manner of the antient Egyptians. 


mummy is not 
Proper Wa e e e wherewith.it is embalmed; | 


| condiwnly | Py is al uſed for the 


madder, 


is of fo old a ARanding, that 
tion of bm 2 We 11 
my is contained is ycamore 
he 1 Wk keep ſobnd-for the ſpace' of 
is very + different from Jaropean yea 


js faid 8 ber hen feſt-brought into uſe in me- 
dicine by the malice of 4 Jewiſh phyſician, who wrote, 


coffin 
wood, which is 


more. 


diſeaſes, and particularly bruiſes; to prevent the. blood's 


lati 
2 mee e Europe 43 much as poſlible. 


There are two kinds of bas (ye mummies: _ _ 


the firſt are only carcaſſes, dried T, the heat of the ſun, _ 


kept from on, frequently. found 
das 4 el 75 —— ſay they are the bodies 


| of deceaſed people — there on purpoſe to keep them 
entire without embalming; 


othets, that __ go We 

caſſes of travellers, ' overwhelmed | with clouds 

Nied by the hurricanes frequent in thoſe deſarts. Be 

that as it will, chele mot are _ no 'uſe in medi- 
and 0 erved as cutioſities. 

Te and ure only or mummies, are bodies: taken + of 

wherein the Egyptians 


depoſited their dead after embalming. Theſe make the 


mummy ſo much valued, and to wh ſuch extraoedi- | | 


virtues are aſcribed. - 
Ne ia that all the mummy fold i in the Wa „ 


0 brought from Veniee or Lyons, or even directiy from the 


Levant, is fictitious, and the work of certain Jews; who, 
knowing the value Europeans {et on the Egyptian mum- 
ing carcaſſes in ovens, after 

powder of myrrb, Caballin 
cee or 


them wi 


art of preparing mummies; and their method is ſimple 


enough. Out of the carcaſs of a perſon hanged: they take 


the brain and entrails, dry the reft in an oven, fteeping it 

in pitch and other drugs and bod oy: ſell for Fight 
1 3 23 

Parzus has a very curious treatiſe of mummies, wherein 


be ſhews the/abuſes thereof, and makes it appear that 


they can never be of any real medicinal uſe. 


after: Serapion: ,t 
Egyptian mummies o 


be no more than bodies embalmed with piflaſphaltum.. 


Mummy i is more particular uſed ſor the liquor ot juice _ 
oozing from huren bodies aromatized and 'embalmed, 

| pn in the 
| ſpoke of among the antient writers. 
Muumy alſo denotes:a medicinal dr 


fepulchres; which is 


the We 6 chiefly 

Toe 175 98 1 
| * a visum - 
poſition,” partakitly; of bitumen and pitch, found =. 
mountains and foreſts of Arabia, and other hot: countries | 
_ of the Eaſt, moch uled in embalaing of dead bodies. 


- Dioſcotides Woolly of mummy found on the ſea-coaſt 5 


near Epidaurus, "brought thitber by the torrents from the 
unian mo tains, and there dried by the ſun into 
great jells like bitumen mixed with pitch; 
155 rage N 7 it Fee 2; wax; in Ein, | 
rather Gre aſphaitum, See Paſſaſpha, 2 
UN-CORN. ges Maſ lin, wh  - 
or mineral ” 


found in the tin mines, ſometimes white, 

Lo e a dark brown colthr. Ek”, 
ntly called , and a be n 

Ko but a kind of” es LNG alone bang ous | 


* ; 
A 


auger, and collars, i in- 
and add Walnut rinds, . 


in the 
es gelb of ihe dei. * it 


HDR 


good for the cure of — 9 9 
e Torks prevent be 


15 


 MUSK. 


yellow, or 


"-F 
OY "Oh" 


> | 5 M US 


pParate it from the ting, | in, which caſe it evaporates into 
2 See Tin. 


he mundick ore is eaſily diſtinguiſhed. by its. brown 
ſad-coloured glittering, and by its diſcolouring the fin- 


gers, Some ſay it feeds the tin; and et allow, that 
where there is much mundick there i is little e or no tin. 
Tinners ſeparate it with great care from the tin, be⸗ 
© cauſe. it makes it thick and gurdy ; but of late it has 
been tried, and wrought ſingly; being found to turn to 
er good advantage; by affording copper. 


e tteams of mundick ate very troubleſome to miners ; * 


yet it is found a good yulnerary ; and miners uſe no other 
remedy for wounds but waſhing them in water that runs 
from the mundick ore. 
MUNICH, is. the ital of the eleftorats and duchy of 
0 fituated in 12 deg. 32 min. of E. lon. and 48 
of N. lat. See Germany. 
or Ammunition. The proviſions wherewith | 
à veſſel is ſtocked for a voyage, or that follow a camp 
for its ubſiſtence. See Ammunition. © 
MURAGE, in the Engliſh cuſtoms, a reaſonable toll to be 
Mae of every cart or horſe coming laden into à city 
or town, for the building. or repairing the walls thereof. 
MURAIS. or Moyars. © A meaſure uſed at Goa, and other 
Portugueſe colonies of the Eaſt Indies, for meaſuring rice 


and other dry pulſe; the AR containing, 25 paras, and 
_ the para 22 pounds. 


MURON, A fiſh found in the Black ſea, eſpecially T4 
the mouth of the Danube, where A 15755 fiſhery i is car - 

. Tied os by the Turks of e who 1 . 

Ns viac of this 7% 

MUSCADINE. See Wi ne. 


MUSICIAN, A perſon who es a W . 


{ill in playing on ſome inſtrument ot muſic. 


Mozzcrans company of London was incorporated by "0 | 


WP wag of the ad ot James I, dated the 8th f July 1604, 
the title of The maſter, wardens, an commonalty 
. the art or ſcience of the muſicians, of London; who 
are 1 — by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 40 affiſtants, 
with a livery gf 31 members, whoſe fine of admiffion 
is 40 4 but having no ball, they occaſional meet elſe- 
where * 2 . wy Fi 1 
kind o ume, 0 3 very ſtr ent, 
= from the Lo lan . EEE mo- 


parts of a wild ing are the musk-af 

to be nothing elſe than à kind = viliog ; 

bs re, and almoſt corrupted.” 1 
his animal is pretty common 


' be 2 
" 


FA the ee 8 


| 12 Tunquin, Cochinchina, at d A2 other places; but 
| in the 


. the-moſt eſteemed are thoſe i ngdom of Thibet. 

hey.inhabit the woods and forefts, where the natives | 
hunt them. down. When the beaft is killed, they cut 
out the bladder under the belly, and ſeparate: the,coagu- 
 Jated blood, and dry it in the ſun; where it is reduced 
into 2 light friable ſubſtance, almoſt of che nature of a 
Powder, of à duſky reddiſh colour, and atquites a very 
1 and eee ſmell. I is chen tied up ugain in 
blad dders, and exported Fonts Countries, 


ir error may be owing to ws that ache | * * 


By 


2 as 2 animal Gs by the name of © 


4 / + Hogg ©. rable vs 1 eben pere per 146 =. 
ſectioners, thqugh much lefs now than formetly7'”! - 


is fuppoſed 
& ian deafneſs; Say is little wie 3p. 


t to occaſion vapodts. 


49 
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- Muſk ſold at Amſterdam is uhtally FI Tung, . | 
gal, and, ſometimes from NMuſcov y. bat of Tunquin 


. is of two Kinds, in bladders,” 


1. dus of "bladders, bar 
bold by the ounce”; that in b. 
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Muſk of Beng 111 is ſold fol done 8 5 the ounce, > 


all equally _ 1 per cent. deduction for prompt pay-. 


ment. 

As to Muſcovy muſk, it is leſs e than the other 
kinds; its odour, though at firſt very ſtrong, eaſily eva- 
1 2 7 's and its 2 0 is about 35. the ounce, _' 


an VEE, in . 0 LO 
MU 2 TOON: A Sa 1 "Ha wichen 955 
the ordinary muſket. It is fired by the colliſion of a ſteel 


and flint in the lock, whereas the muſket is fired by a 


match. Its bore is a thirty- eighth part of its length, 
and carries five ounces ef iron, or ſeven. and 4 half f 
lead, with an equal quantity of powder. 

MUSKOFSKE.- A ſmall ſilver Muſcovite coin, two of 
which are about a farthing ſterling. They are ſo ſmall, 
and hard to be handled, that the Ruffians thruſt whole 


handfuls of them into their mouths, left they ſhould flip 
from their bands; z yet Frithout any impediment to their 


ſpeech, 

MUSLIN. A fine ſort of ation cloth, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies; Which, with callicoes, makes the two ge- 
neral names of this branch of the Indian commerce. far 
there are ſeveral names for muſlins, as co moria, tans, 
bans, 
coſſas, torps-coſlas, tangs, and others. dee Callicoes, and 


Linen. 


By the ſtatute of the 11th and barks of William III. 
kl; * landed or put out of any ſhip before entry, or 


without a warrant, are to be forfeited, or their value. 


Ma ROUGH. A port-town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Lothian, ſituated on the frith of F orth, i in 2 deg. 


5 min. of W. lon. and J6 deg. of N. lat. 

MUST. Sweet wine, new 0 preſſed from the grape, or 
the new liquor preſſed from the fruit before” it bas 

worked or fermented. See Vine. 
' MUSTACHIO. A Venetian liquid meaſure, 76 of which 
- . make the amphora, or 16 quarts. 
MUSTAGAN. A port-town of Barbary in the kg ben 
of Algiers, ſituated under the meridian of London. 


MUSTARD. A preparation of a ſeed of that name, 


round or beaten up with . or the muſt of wine, 
©” whence. it is denominated. 


MusTARD /eed.. 'A warm biting hed, which gives the 
denomination to a ſpecies of topical medicines called Ana- 


1 3 and it is alſo uſed in preparing ſhagreen.” See 
feen. 


MUSTIC. A liquid Wen uſed by retailers at Amſter- 


ſterdam; where the mingle is divided into 3 pints, . 


half pints, and 8 muſtics. See Mingle. 
MUXADAVAT. The capital of 5 Au em of Ben- 


ere the Engliſn 
fed Ui to 1255 William. 


See 1 


, MUXARA. A port-town of Spain, in the province! of i 
* Granada, ſituated on the Mediterranean" in 1 deg: 50 


min. of W. lon. and 37 deg. 6 min. of, N. lat, 


MYCONE. One of the iſlands of the Turkiſh . 
25 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. vl, Ne | 


MF e A kind of e fruit, b * 
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- tierits" than the. moderna; but ſt 


MYRA *BOLTS. 
| MYRA-IGLET, is anpther ern df 


Honing out is feceived on ruſh mats diſpoſed und 
Druggiſts ſell two kinds of myrrh; — ea, cl 
coſſas, muls, moſs, ſeer· coſſas, dom*coſlas, bords. 


myrrh, ſo called from Little white ſpots o 
much like thoſe on the nails of fingen. 


exter 
makes the principal ingredient in embalming; and <by- 
_ miſts draw from it oils, ſpirits, een &c. to which 


MYRTLE berries. 


the _—_ of Caflimbuzar, q 


than the Greek Mather and more among t the an- 


England. ll» more abroad than in 


| There ate ſiye kinds of 

plumb ; the fiſt called . — ib. aß Indian 
oblong and the ſize of an owe g the ſecond called 
or ladian myrabalans, the bigneſs hs 
without ſtone; the third hebt, the fi 3 pon | 
 yellowifhil brown} pointed at und the fourth . a of a 


round, rough, the'fize-of a gall, of a dark brown . blici, 


laſt called ria, hard, yellow, Tound, the ſize of th 


ordinary prune, Jeſs angular than the reſt. Myrobalanz 


of :eath kind are lightly purgative and aſtringent 


A kind, of Ar bi #4 
from Surat in the Eaſt Ind . n bat brought 


rrh | 
the ſame place, "but much inſerior to the — tt fm 


Jy and price. 
yirh is fold at Amſterdam by the d 
2 cent. deduction for good weight, ke . — 


prompt — its r dens 
ound. e "of A 8 0 154. fer 

M RRE. A kibd26f Roy or reſin, iſſuing by incif;, 
» 


and ſometimes ſpontancbuſly, from the trunk and lager 


branches of a tree growi = au ad e 

_ cially Abyſſinia. E > ticks 
05 * are not 
this gum; for al all of them make it fn, 
thorny; they diſagree about the form of its 2 

 'The- inciſions are made twice 4 hear, and the my 


ee abene er produces 


„rh 


ſtacte; the other ungulata, or in nails. 
Of the firſt kind, the beſt is in bright, yellow, tr 


rent drops, ftiable light, of a ſtrong diſa ] 
but this is v e f m en ng 


rare; and moſt of that in uſe is the nailed 
ea thereon, | 


The beſt is in little maſſes, or teats red and tranſparent; 


Which, when broken, contain a kind of unQuous liquor, 
the malt hot wr . mes; a ins real ſtate of 
the antients. 

This 


gum — a great 8 of, medicinal compoſ:- 
tions; its bitterneſs rendering it good for the ſtomach, 


and againſt worms, being chewed to prevent inſechon 
from eontagious diſeaſes, Dr. Qumey 


ſays it is excel- 
lent to cleanſe and ſtrengthen the womb, and againſt 
— nay: a good detergent, and as much added 

y in unguents for the healing of wounds, It allo 


- they attribute extraordinary virtues. 
The fruit of a ſhrub well known u. 
der the name of myrtley growing common in 


be bo: the;mountaing' of Siera-Morena, and oe 


. a ee 
| Ebert are two kinds of myvile, male and: female; th 
latter of which produces the beſt berries, and in the 


greateſt quantity- The fruit is firſt green, but becomes 
black gradually; within. It is a white ſeed, in ſorm of: 


e creſcent, ſolid, hard, and of an aſtringent taſte g while the 
fruit continues on the trees, it is ſucculent and.ſmoc 


and only becomes hard and wrinkled pecauſy dried in 
ſun for the convenience of carriage. 


| Myrtle berries are rough and Abt, being ich 


uſed in the of ſyrup, as a fixengthener again. 
and DR they e alſo an ingtedient in ſer 


of the ſtrengthening. Plaiſters z: beſides, ee 
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1 4. river of B runs from N. to S. thro” the 
Palatinate of Bavaria, and falls into the Danube 

ve Ratiſbon.. - 5 

| NAIL, is 1 of manufactured lon," brafs;” N Aer to 
faſten boards together, or to adorn Hiealture, * It alſo 
ſometimes ſignifies to ſtrike or confirm à bargain, by pay- 
ing a part of the purchaſe immediately, or 8 5 the nail. 
Nail, is likewiſe a ſort of Engliſh long meature, chiefly 

" uſed in the commerce of cloths, containing te 16th part 
of a yard; being the leaſt ſubdiviſion, or ſmalleſt * 

that drapers and mercets make uſe of, or felt 6.57 


T.? 4 d Mea e. 23 | 
NAIRNE. A Wy of Scotland; f in the ſhire of 2 


d o min, of W. lon. and 57 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 
NANFIO. One of the Turkiſh Archipelago o iſlands, fituated 
in 26 deg; of E. lon. and 35 deg. of N. lat. See Turkiſh 
Iſlands, 
NANGASAQUI. One of the Japomeſt ende, ſituated 
in 130 deg. of E. lon. and 32 deg. 30 min. of N. ht, 


pan. 
NANEING. The capital of the province of Nanking 
in China, ſituated in 118 deg, 30 min. of E. lon. and 
32 deg. of N. lat. See China. | 


inhabitants of Madagaſcar, for gold and filver, weighing 
but five grains; the ſompi, the vari, the ſacari, and 


78 being above it. 0 Sompi. 
NAN TS. A city of great trade in the province * Bre- 


tagne in France, ſituated on the river Loire, in 1 deg. 


France. 


NANTUCKET: An iſland of the coaſt of New Evgland 


in North America, ſituated in 70 deg. of W. lon. and 41 


deg. of N. lat. the Joop ple whereof ba themſelves 
chiefly to the whale- ery on the coaſt. See Britifb 
America, 

NAP. That part of the het or hair of woollen Cloth, 
which riſes above the ſhoot. . 

NAPHTHA,. or Naptha, A kind of Weg ditomajh very 


tient Babylon ; 3 though it is alſo 
of Italy, and France, particularly Auvergne, and near 


Raguſa. 


of ſome ſprings, and is uſually of a black coloar; tho' 
that found in certain ſpriogs about Babylon 50 of po 


whitiſh. 
That of France is ſoft and black; like liquid! 
_ of a fetid ſmell: but that of Italy * a kind of pitch, and 3 


clear oil, of various colours, oo ing aut of a rock 

on a mountain in the duchy of Moden. 3 gil frat 
Naphtha is eſteemed penetrating, reſolutive a 500 
e but its virtues ate little | wn in medieine; iis 


chief uſe bei 
ale, e OR * . 


The Turks call the naphtha, caralibſakiz 
to diſtinguiſh it from Pitch. Voltius has an expreſs ken- 


 tiſe on naphtha antient and modern, whete he ia 


four of bitumen, of more Virtue than an 
men, 


| a 9 
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verneſs, ſituated at the entrance of the Frith of Murray, in 


NANQUE. One of the ſmall five weights uſed: dy the 
_ 


30 min. of W. Jon. and 47 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. - 


oily and inflammable, exuding out of the earth, in he. 
ral places of Chaldea, particularly on the fite of the an- 
Pur in fome provinces 


Naphtha is found ſwimming on the ſurface of the water 


er bac ic, 


its a 
| bo Ba 55 
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NAPOLI Maloafie. Abe ee the Morea, — 

at the entrance of the gulph of. Napoli de Romania, i in 
23 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and T7 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. See Turdy. 

Navort dt Romania. ' A port-town of the Muna, fitnated 

at the bottom of a bay of the fame name in the Archi- 
pelago, in 23 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. See Twrky. | 

NARBOROUGH. - An iftand of South Aieties, in the 
Pacific ocean, ſituated in 85 deg. of W. lon. and 45 deg. 
of & lat; on the coaſſs of Chili, 100 miles 8. of the 

_ ifland of Chiloe, where dir John Narborough refreſhed his 
men, when he was ſent into the South Sea, in the reign of 

King Charles II. to fee if i it was feaſible to ſettle colonies 
on the coaſt of Chili. 

NARENZ A. A port town of Eniboren Turky, in the 
rovince of Dalmatia, ſituated on a bay of the gulph of 

enice, in 18 deg. 15 min. of E. lon-and 42 deg. 50 

win rot N. lat. 6 
ARHAL. A in the north ſeas, particular] 

upon the 1 Greenland, from which oil, and 4 

kind of ivory is extracted. See Walrus. —_ 

NARVA. A large city of t- town of Livonia, Nb | 

in 27 deg. min. Alon. and 59 deg. of lat. 

See Ruſſia. 2 0 EO 

NAS ARA. A dag filver coin, ſtruck at Tania.) 

NATA: A port-town of Darien in Spaniſh America, 
ſituated on the bay of Panama, © in 82 u lon. and 
9 deg. of S. lat. 

NATAL Terra. A ran $4 on the 8. E. coaſt of Africa, 
between 23 and 30 lat. and between 25 and 35 
deg. of E. lon. 4 wy hy European ſhips have touched, 
. agree it is a plentiful country; but no nation of Eu- 

5 has thought fit to ſend any colonies thither. | 

NA RON, or Anatron, in natural hi a browniſh. 

kind of falt, when taken out of a lake of agnant water, 
in the deſert of Nitria in Egypt; being much of the na- 

ture of nitre, Whence it is called Egyptian nitre, and is 
5 2 ee to be — proper nitre of the ancients. |, 8e 

MMV, 

It is uſed in the whitening of ligeo; but burns them, if 
not corrected by a mixture of aſhes. 

The natron of Egypt, as deſcribed by Pliny, Matthiolus, 

and Agricola, is an alkali falt perforated in the manner 

of a ſponge, and and ef a lixivial taſte. 

_« Tts principles Dr. Leigh takes to be chiefly two; * 

fllt and an urinous ſalt: the firſt, he takes it for granted, 
it receives from the earih; the ſecond, from. the air. 
De Huntington, who was on the ſpot, ſays the na- 
"_— thought to riſe from the bottom of the lake; where, 

the heat of the ſun, it is condenſed; and 1 into 
- the form im which it is intkoduced among . 
vt his opinion i is, that it is rather ſeparated by ſun * 
1 the water.. 
M de Is Cbanbre adds, that three RY 
Nile begins to overflow, there falls a certain de w, of a 
| fermentative! virtue, infomuch as to leaven a 'palte * 
ed to it; and that at the ſame time the nat oN xiſes. 
ippocrates, Galen, Matthiolus, Dioſcorides, other 
mention it as of uſe in phyſic; and M. de Close f = 
os opinion, that all the mineral waters of France are ihe. 
pregnated with this kind of nitre; ; from eb N erive 
their medicinal virtues. 348 X 
It is of ngularefficacy in abe 
- Dr: Leigh accounts ſor, by ſuppoſing A volatile particles | 

3 hat 2 or by ide ich of 

the ſun; ad thus readily made to aſcend the minute tubes 
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NAVIGATION, is a compound branch of practica 
thematics, that applies arithmetic, geometry, and aſtro-— 


Na 


Pliny derives the invention of glaſs from ſome of this na- 
tron accidentally melted down into the ſand, where it 
ran into ſtreams of glaſs. 7 


* 


b 235 RIM : 780 
This nitre is diſtinguiſhed from the modern nitre or ſalt- 


petre, by its fermenting with acids, which ſaltpetre will 
not do; by its volatile ſpirit, its lixivialſmell, the clammy 
inſipid ſubſtance it yields, & c. It agrees with ſaltpetre in 
that, by dropping ſpirit of ſulphur into it, it ſhoots into 
' pyramidal cryſtals : but Dr. Leigh thinks it comes nearer 
ſal ammoniac than ſaltpetre. ee 
Dr. Liſter conjectures, that moſt of the ſalt · water of the 
lakes of Egypt, having paſſed [thro' the bodies of, thoſe 
vaſt animals where with they are ſtocked, as crocodiles, 
hippbpotami, and others, muſt of conſequence be rendered 
urinous, or ſalino-urinous, which. is a part of the com- 


poſition of ſal armoniac. ' + 


NATURALIZATION, in law, the act of naturalizing an 
alien, or putting him into the condition of a natural born 
ſubject, and intitling him to the rights and privileges 
thereof; whereby he becomes both a ſubject and a native 
of a king or country, that by nature he did not belong 
to. See Alien, and Denen. 
In France, naturalization is the prerogative of the King; 
but in England, it is done by act of parliament. 
By an act of 13th Geo. II. it was enacted, that from 1ſt 
June 1740, all perſons born out of the liegeance of his 
Majeſty, who had, or ſhould reſide for ſeven years or 
more, in any of his Majeſty's colonies in America, and 
ſhould not have been abſent: out of ſome of them longer 


than two months, at any one time during, the ſaid ſeyen- 
years; and ſhould take and ſubſcribe the oaths z or being 


uakers, ſhould make, and ſubſcribe the declaration of 
delity; or being people of the congregation called Mo- 


l ravian brethren, and other foreign proteſtants not quakers, 
who ſcruple the taking of an oath, are ſettled in his Ma- 


jeſty's colonies in America, and demean themſelves there 
as a ſober, quiet, and induſtrious people, and many others 
of the like perſuaſion deſirous to tranſport themſelves 
. thither, ſhall. enjoy the privileges of natural horn | ſub- 
jects, and all, the benefits of this act: but with the pro- 
viſo of having received the Lord's ſupper, which muſt 
. be 3 by the adminiſtrator, and two credible. wit- 
neues. i Sid {73% {4 x - IEEE 1 r 
Another act of parliament was lately paſt, for naturalizing 
the Jews: but it was ſo diſguſtful to the people, that the 
legiſlature thought proper to repeal it. 
NAY AL. Something belonging to the ſhipping, or ſea- 
affairs. | N 17 
Navar Power. See Maritime Power. 
N AvaL Stores... See MAS. a ns 7; Ih; 
Naval. Trade. See Trade. VVV 
Navar Tinbers, among ſhip - builders, are ſometimes what 
they call puttocks, and ſometimes the rib. 


a 


NAVARINO, A port-town of European Turkey. in the 


province of the Morea, ſituated 12 miles N. of Modon, 
and 9o S. W. of Corinth. | | 8 


NAVARRE, was formerly a diſtin kingdom, ſubject to 


is own ſovereign; but one part is now become à pro- 
vince to Spain, and the other part a province to France. 
NAVIDAD. A port-town of Mexico in North America, 


in the province of Mechoachan, ſituated on the Pacific 
ocean, in 110 deg. of W. lon. and 19 deg. of N. 10 9277 


nomy, to the conducting of a ſhip from one 2 king - 
dom, or place, to another; the neareſt, ſafeſt, 


bo 
2 


; ſeveral places they ſuccellively are in, to direct "their 


A "courſe... _ J WET 0 
IE is to this art, ſuppoſed to be handed down, to us from. 
the Tyrians, and Carthaginians, \that-commerce owes. its 


increaſe, or rather its entire perfection; and it muſt be 


confeſſed that trade flouriſhes in a maritime. Kate,ip;pro- . Afice or America. HR 
ion; on migiong,of England, of really 


portion to the ſolid eſtabliſhment of its navigation ; vn 


the contrary, that it languiſhes, and often falls to nothing 


| by\reaſon of its vegleck. See Commerce, Merchant, Sails 
ings. and Shri ob WY 
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and beſt 
in che ſhorteſt: time: by computing «the ſeveral 
courſes ſteered, and allowing for currents and other 
hindrances; and frequently obſerving the latitude of- the 


| * 
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| azimuth, and amplitude compaſſes, 


roper NAVIGATION, is where the voyage is lon 
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Comm NAVI ATION, uſually called Co; 


the ports are on the ſame 555 ing, is where 
and where the veſſel is ſchon 3 was coaſts, 


m out of 
on I of rg. In this Tacks el 1 L 
uaintanc 1 | oe 
n 9 * lands, the compaſs, and 


„and out 
ites in the 


or” 
log-line, . 


in the main ocean: In this, beßd "the equi 
former, are likewiſe required the 2 07 Mia 


inſtruments for celeſtial obſervations, 'as dug A bd 
dee e eee fr 


being know, the reſt are calily-found'from 


ST 99. ONE EIDOS ark $3 en 
Navigation turns principally on four thin 
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tables, ſcales, and charts. :Theſe four thi en by th 


ing, or diſtance run; and the coutſe, or rh 
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3 
* 


difference of latitude; difference of lopgitud 


| Rates, to the diſcoverer, See Longitude, * 
It does not appear Which of the European people Fr 


perfection of navigation; mathematician 


ng are, the 
©; the teckoy. 
Thumb failed on 
Wanting to the 
$ of many age, 


The determining of longitude is what is 


this grand deſiderstum, but hitherto. in Vain. ef 
ſtanding the magnificent rewards of ſeveral a 
5 9 


bave applied themſelyes' with the utmoſt aſfiduity to f. : 


took [themſelves to navigation, and commerce. 
think it began with the French ; though the Italians ſeem 
to have the juſteſt title to it, particularly thoſe of Venice, | 


and Genoa. 


\ About the ſame time that payjgation wa ruin f. 
"Rey PAC of Europe, the famous league of the hans- 


towns, commonly ſuppoſed to haye begun about the year 


1164, was formed in the north. See Hans. towns. 
j It need only be added, that in examining the reaſons why 


commerce paſſed ſuccellively from the Venetians, Ge. 


noeſe, and hans-towns, to the Portugueſe and Spaniards, 
and from. thoſe again to the Engliſh and Dutch, it may 
be eſtabliſhed as a maxim, that the relation between com- 


4 


merce, and navigation, or father their union is ſo ini. 
mate, that the fall of the obe, inevitably draws after it 


the other, and that the) Will always either flouriſh or 
dwindle together. . of 


- + * 


Hence ſo many laws, ordinances, ſtatutes, &c, for its 


regulation, and hence particularly that celebrated a& of 


_ - navigation, which an eminent foreign author calk the 


Palladium, or tutelar deity of the commerce.of England; 


which is too important not to be here mentioned, as it's 
the ſtanding rule, not only of the Engliſh among them- 


| ſelves, but alſo of other nations with whom they traffc. 
Aa of Engliſh NAviGATION, is a ſtatute whereby the par- 
liament of England have ſettled divers matters relating 


I. the navigation and commerce of the kingdom. 
Till this a& all nations were at liberty to import ind 


England all kinds of merchandifes, whether of their onn 


„Cromwell fir 


gromth, or laden Alenbele, and ther gn thr on 
c "#2 
t perceiving the prejudice this liberty did to 


"the Engliſh commerce, which Was now almoſt wholy 
4 in, the 1 of foreigners chiefly the Dutch, whom be 


hated, animated the Engliſh, by ſeveral aQs of patli 


; ; i nds; and 
ment, to geſume their trade into their. own hands; 4 
particularly paſſed an act prohibiting the Dutch from = 
_ porting any merchandiſes, except thoſe of their 0m 
Uo t 4 | 


1 


; por the reſtoration, the firſt parliament Chatles II. called, 
in 


..ricide, condemned the memory of the one, and g 


or manufacture, which were very few 


nguiſhing in Cromwell the politician from the pie 


lowed the plan of the other with regard to navigation 


= 


Commerce; by paſſing that celobrated bill, or at o - 


encouraging of 


ouragi pins, and of navigation, Which . 
ſhipping, and of naſiganon, To 


 ſubſiſts in its full latitudey/and antlent vigour. 1. 


1. That no, goods, or commiodiries, {hall be ie 


* 


are Engliſh, 895 pain | 


from the firſt December, 1660. 12th Car, Il 


its chief articles are as follow : nl 
xpoi or from any of the Enplilh colonies 4%, 
exported to, or from any © 5 15 Sithia de e 

b aging d TEM 
It three fourths o * 

at! three fou N 70005 and 
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nen All the 
vg e a0, le Feline, and the planratibihs," 8 
King $ Alec in a fobſeqtient 48 1 and 14 ons e. Tt. 
© was EXP no perſon born out of the ſu ubjeaion.of | Sus Ja, 
Desde, e commerce in 
1 


x ad VL at, ALES * _ . 
colonies for h 


That no merchandiſes of (be orowth'of Alte er Ahe 


5 2 rica ſhall be imported into any of the . i” ;Eng- 

had on any ot ther th han Engliſh veſſels. is 
1 no goods of 8 1 or man acture, 
land, Wales, Ireland, _ 


be brought into Eng 
that By 2 Guernſey, or town of Berwick on {ob 


gliſh built ſhipping, or oth er 3 5 belongin 
12 050 * nd navigati ME rn as 
aforeſaid, ſhall be ipod, or 19 50 an 15 3 
place, or country, Pe on * from thoſe 9 pf thy r 
mans — 5 of dry and fal ed gen lh, 7 59 
blobber and whale- fins, not caught 130 Engliſh veſſels, 
imported into, England, ſhall pay double 1 1 
6. That the commerce from port to port in gland an 
Ireland ſhall be carried on wholly by Engliſh veſſels and 
Engliſh merchants; the crew. to be always! three-fo 


F «25 3, 4+ 12 
| | * 27 
* none but Enpliſh veſſels than” reap the benefit of 


the diminutions made, or abatements to be cencefolth - < 


ade in the cuſtoms,» * ee ee, 
8. All veſſels are prohibited porting ll ills» Wagen and 


Ireland, any of the commodities of Muſcovys or even any 


maſts or other timber, foreign: ſalt, pitch, rbfinb bemp, 


prunes, raiſins, oil of olive, any Kind of corn or grain, 


ſugars, aſhes, foap, wine, vinegar, or brandy, except veſſels, 


whereof - Engliſh are owners, or part owners,” andywhere 
the maſter and three-fourths of the mariners are Epgliſh, 
And that no currants, or other commodities, the growth 
or manufacture of the Turkiſh empire, ſhall be imported, 
bat in Engliſh built veſſels, and _ navigated as aforeſaid, . 
. except oe ſuch veſſels as are of the built of the county, 
or place whereof ſuch commodities are the growth, or 
manufacture, or of ſuch part where ſuch goods are uſually 
ſhipped for tranſportation, and unleſs. the maſter, and 


three-fourths of the crew be natives of on country where | 


they are laden. 


9. All timber, maſts, boards, galt, pitch, . reiß hemp, 


flax, raiſins, figns prunes, olive oils, corn, or grain o 
any kind, ſugar, potaſhes, brandies, or wines, and all 
goods of the growth and. manufacture of Muſcovy, all 


currants, and Turkiſh goods imported into England; &c. 


in other than ſuch ſhipping, and fo navigated, ſhall be 
deemed aliens goods, and pay accordingly! |. {4-7 


10. That to prevent frauds in buying, and disguffigg . 


reign veſſels, the proprietors ſhall take an oath that they 
dae belong to chem, and that * Wen has Fas: part” in 
them; 
11. That Eogliſh wells; and e by Englifhy nay 
import into the dominions of England any merchandiſes 
of the Levant, tho* not taken up in the places where 
they grow, or are manufactured 1 provided it be ig ſome 
parts of the Mediterranean, beyond the ſtraights of: Gib- 
altar. And the fame is underſtood of commodities 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, provided they be end 
in ſome port beyond the Cape of Good Hope; and thoſe 
from the Canaries, and other colonies gf pain and the 
Azores and other colonies of Portugal, which are allowed 
' he ſhipped, the one. in Spaniſh ports, the other ln Por. 
eſe. 4 5 72 4 185 elt 12 by 71 "BY 
12, Theſe penal robin an Se 
to extend to goods. taken. by way da epriſal. — 
_ of 2 . fiſh eue by. the Scots; ior 
orn, and ſalt, w ma be 1 - 
ts, * built ſhips. „ EE 
, that ſugars, tobaceo, and other 2 
the growth of the Engliſh colonies, (hall not be-i — 4 A 
| into * other part of N but the dominions of 
-and. And that veſſels going du of the port of ** 


crown a%y the Engliſh colonies, ſhall on "Ix : = % Os 


be under- 100 tons, and 2000-15 
depart, dba they 


ny 


N A IV & 


quit thoſe ebl6hjes;” that they will land their whole cargo 
in England Ses Great Britain. 
NAV V, is ſometimes underſtood of the whos: maritime 
forct, or power of any nation, or kingdom ; and ſome- 
b; times it means alſo ſo many ſhips as wn in company to- 


n gether for ſome warlike expedition. 


The direction of the royal navy of England is in the lord 
high Admiral; or commiſſioners of the admiralty, and 
the principal oſſieers under them, ho hold their places | 
E. patent. See Admiralty. | | | 
he principal officers of the 1 navy are four; The treaſurer, _ 

-' whoſe "buſineſs is to receive monies out of the Ex- , 
+ chequer;-and to pay all the charges of the navy, by war- 
tant from the principal officers, © The comptroller, who 
: attends; and comptrolls all payment of wages, is to 
Ekndw the rates of ſtores, to examine and audite all ac- 
compts, &c. Fhe ſurveyor, who is to know the fate 
of all ſtorts, and ſee wants ſupplied; to eſtimate repairs, 
charge boatſwains; &c. with what ſtores they receive, and 
at the end of each voyage, to ſtate, and audite accompts. 
The clerk of the acts, whoſe buſineſs is to! record all 
orders, contracts, bills, warrants, '&c, ; 

_ Commiſſioners ef the Navy are five. The firſt exotutes that 
part of the comptroller's duty which relates to the victual - 
lers accounts. The ſecond another part of the ſaid 4 840 
troller's duty relating to the accompts of the ſtore- ke: 
ers of the yard. The third has the direction of the navy 
at the port of Portſmouth. Aud the fourth has the ſame 
at Chatham | 
The navy was antiently vickualed by contri but the 

ba > viualling is how under „ Who keep their 

office on Lower- bill. 

The ordinary enpences of the navy in a year of peace, 
continuing in harbour, is fo well regulated that it amounts 
to ſcarce 130, ooo l. a year. 

The number of fhips and veſſels in the ry as it food , 

in 1210, was'7 firſt rates, 13 ad rates, 40 3d rates, 65 

Ath rates, 68 5th rates, 40 6th rates, 5 fireſhips, 7 bomb- 

veſſels, 18 yachts, 1 advice boat; 2 brigantines, 7 ſloops, 

4 ſtore-ſhips, 13 hulkks, 26 hoys, and 2 ſmacks. 

But in 1748, there were 6 ſhips of 100 guns, 13 of 
90, 16 of 80, 2 of 70, 32 of 60, and 34 öf 50; being 
2b ſhips of the line including the laſt;'befideg'30 14 40 
ns, and „ 43 flops,” 16 bomb, and 19 fire I 

ps ih 4 

B. in 2755 els — firſt- rates; 11 ebe rates; 

48 third rates, 58 — — 42 fifth rates, and 80 

ſixth rates; in all 90 ſbips of the line; beſides 125 fri- 

ates, 42 loops; 12 fireſhips, 3 ackis, and 14 boſp | 
ips; in all 291. 04, ou | | 

The building, and maintaining many good mie; both . 

0 for” war and traffic, is the” chief and main foundation of | 
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an! "extenſive and advatitageous' commerce: forit is cer. 
beit this cannot de attamed without the Tupport'of a 4% Rl 
"* confiderable fleet]; as it is on the other hand impoſſible to „ 
1 up a great fleet, without the” conſtant ſuccour fk a N 


very extenſive and advantageous” commerce. 80 that 


i are two inſeparable COPIES, | oa one cannot x 


ſubſiſt without ka DA ” 0 * fie Ws. WL 
A prince*employing his ſhip ng with ſpir * coutage, ge, TN 
1 arbiter and lord of the World. Arms u pon =”. . 
thresten, and ſtrike in one part only, but 1032 00 ſes 
Y » Where. oe. prudence can Keep A coaſt always p * 97 


| d. and vpn its guard ; tio power ſufficiently prote K 
$3 1 is the ſei that bumanizes nations, that would 9 * 
de fierce and untra 


. by iheans of which nations” underſtand m_ 
1:5 ray anzuage;z and antiquity hints it to us by: fab 

that makes ds heim of the ſhip Argos ſpeak, "giving. us 
1915 underſtand that by means of thips nations anſt ind ry 
baus untcation with each other! For it is the tudes - 
that makea a Kingdom ſhare in the bleſſings and/richo of | 
| all otherkiogdoms: one county e oth, 
..with all. it- . Which necefiity, and conveh 
_, oblige! to a hendly commerce, and à behewule 
1 ind, from : 
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wer is more conver dient to foms:than'c Aber 
eee a te yo He 12 Aion and rt. 


able, without the communication of 295 . 4 
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"want they have of eich others"; n 


Nav 


V arc — that are ſiconted, me former 
in the ſea, the latter cloſe to its and rather upon a rock 
in the ſea, than in a bay, and in a territory barren and in- 
capable of cultivation, placed all their ſtrengih in the our 
and the ſail, Both republics were glotious, and dreaded 


by all the world, ſo Iong as theſe were ſet a juſt value © 


upon; eſpecially as commerce provides arms for its own 
defence, bringing along with it ſxulb in navigation, making 
ports ſo many ar mouries and magazines, and introducing 
wealth into a kingdom for the ſuppott of each individual. 
The Republics of Sidon, Ninive, Babylon, Rome, and 
rthage, by means of commerce, abounded in wealth, 
and armies. When trade and navigation began to droop 
at Venice, and Genoa, all opportunities of exergiſing 
their valour, and of acquiring trophies of glory were loſt. 
4 a ſmall ſandy diſtri, incapable of cultivation by the 
de, or plougb, Holland, maintains powerful armies, 
from the abundance and riches of the ocean, and pro- 
vides for populous cities ſo near to one another, that the 
moſt ftuitful ſoil could not ſupply, their wants. France 
poſſeſſes neither mines of gold nor filver; but with traffic, 
and puerile toys of iron, lead, and tin, makes its in- 


duſtry valuable. And the Portugueſe ſenſible of the ad- 


vantages of commerce, opened in unknown ſeas, and 
force of arms, a trade with the Eaſt. j 


o compleat this article, it will not be improper to-give 


the dimenſions, number of guns, and men of a ſhip, 
built after the rules practiſed in Spain, and alſo of ſome 


others built in France, England, Genoa, * ed, 
as repreſented by a Spaniſh author. 


rate. 
sean Cubits 


YG We . 

Length on the gun-decnk 
Breadth on the * 828 N 7 ID 
Depth - - 897 „ 8 "ws. Aſs 9 * - 1 * 
Main tack 5 5 


| > * . % - y J . . , : 19 N. 1 : : 2 
* deck *; c o ak J . | 2 SE . 17 , X : 20 T 5 
A 3 Py 2 1 4 155 
: » * ; 4 : : Vi 6 . N FO © k t 5 1 * * * * 
The loweft tier 2 S.. -» 3 2Þþ 
The ſecond dier Rn — 12 26 
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11 1 is to be en dat i in manning - ſhips war at 
Cadiz, they neither obſerve the old — — of Dre nor 
Jet that of the French, Engliſh, or Dutch, and chere · 
fore each of them ſhall be given diſtindtly. 


Tbe number of hands on board the fhips of the Spa paniſh 


| fleet in general, was after the rate of 8 ſailors, and 0:44 


mariners to 00 tons. But in the capitana, and admiral's 


ſhip, after the rate of 28 of each ſert to 100 tons; and 
upon account of the ſignals 200 hands more; as 50 ſailors, 


and 50 mariners, were added to the ws "rh of each 
| ſhip, agreeable to ſeveral royal ordinances" nnd. betw 

the years 1677 and 1682. Free 
T's s ip ol 0 gun wer allowed many gi mers, 
and a fourth more, making in e 
There was added a fourth of dis munder 7%. and 

16 ſea officers which make we 
There were lors equal in number ak theſe; 

ſums, and a fifth more, er N 
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other in their rules of naval * Needles make a very coafulerable article in „ 


an 
differ from one and the conſumption thereof is almoſt incredible. The 


The Dutch ſhips of war are not in general of ſo lar 
duilt, and dlilſt 

the reign of Lewis XIV. not only rivaled inguiſhed by the names of ſtitchin -needle, ſtockin 
pore durlg 7 and force of their men of war, ncedle, packing-needle, and others. C W 10 N. 
ws, ; theſe reſpects ex ed other nations; as we are There is ſcarce any commodity cheaper than ue" uf 
ſenſible that the ſhips of War in Sweden, Denmark, which will appear ſomething extraordinary, conſidering 


| e Dutch, at leaſt according to the plan which are brought to perfection. 

= bee for ſeveral years bal _— laid. down, and German and Hungary ſteel is of 20 repute for 5 
alt which is drawn in wire to the fineneſs uf the needle de- 

Tho- the French fleet contains "engl lupe that Roger ligned, cut into lengths, then the oye is ſtruck, and the 

do guns, and it is alſo known that in the vaſt navy of point filed down. 


England there are alſo ſeveral ſhips of war from go to ico Magnetical NRRD IE, neg a 0 touched with a 


guns, it is allowed, as it were, by all people of experi- loadſtone, and ſuſtained on a pivot or centre, on which 
ence in maritime affairs, that theſe are not of ſervice in playing at liberty, it directs itſelf to certain points in or 
proportion to their charge, magnitude, and number of under the horizon. See Magnet. 

hands, from the difficulty there is in managing them, the Magnetical needles are of two kinds, horizental and v in- 
great danger they run in going in and out of ports, and * clinatory. 

upon the coaſts, and from other inconvenieneies; ſhips Horizontal NseDLBs, are thoſe equally balanced on vob 
of this vaſt bulk, and number of guns, being uſually ſide the pivot which ſuſtains them; and which playing 


built in times when money was Very plentiſul; ſerving horizontally, with their two exifemes point out the north 
rather for oſtentation than uſe in expeditions at fon, ;  _- and ſouth points of the horizon: bet Fol + their applica- 
In the 22d year of King Geo. II. an act was paſſed for tion and uſe, ſee Compaſ. „ 


relating to the government of his Majeſt _ ſhips, veſſels, needle fo hung, as that inſtead of playing horizontally, 
and forces, by ſea : whereby all former acts were repealed; and pointing out north and ſoutb, one end dips or in- 
and it was enacted, that the articles and orders therein Cclines to the horizon, and the other points to a certain 
mentioned, as well i in time of peace as in war, ſhould be degree of eleyation above it. Or a dipping needle may 
obſerved and put in execution as therein appounttes.. be defined, with Mr. Whiſton, to be a long ſtrait piece of 
Nayy Debt. See Navy Debt. 


fairs. on the point of a pin, as does the common horizontal 


NAuricAL Chart, See Sea Chart. + * - exact tendency of the power of magnetim 
NAUTICAL Compaſs. See Compaſs. Ihn order to find the longitude or latitude. by the dipping 
NAXIA, or Mia. One of the Turkiſh illands ! in . needle; if the lines of equal dip below the horizon be 


ENEALED wo, in navigation, is \ ſpoke. of the ſhore, firand, of London, and found the angle of dip, with a needle 


ſtopping, or regular ſhallowneſs. _ _. this meridian, and the line of di the 
| . p meet in lat. 5 
NEAP, or Neep Tides, are thoſe, tides' whith happen when 11 min. which therefore is the latitude ſought.” * 


the ſpring tides. See Tide. and y 
As the higheſt of the ſpring tides i is three A. after the full - "rallel; and the line of this dip, will meet. in the map in 


the full or * on 8 occalion the ſeamen ay therefore” the longitude ſought. 


JL . Deelinati on of the NEEDLE, is the n of ae hoes 8 

NEAPE 1 4 ſhip. wants water, 1 2 that ſhe "fa WW tal edle Nas er 6 or ion: 
, idi the eit es wi 

get out of the harbour, off the ground, or. out ol the n rom the meridian. ; angle it makes with 


dock, the ſeamen ſay, ſhe is neaped, or beneaped. 
No NEAR, among ſallors, is he Grin = 1 er 
to let the ſhip fall to the leeward. " 


' leſs in different places, and that tog at different ti 


c 
or jo che caſk, bag,, caſe, and. even f filth. See Net Ns gprs mater. A perſan 755 makes needles, 44 2 


A's 115 | Nu Ep E- mater company 0 „ Was inge rated 
NEAT. A beaft, or one of the larger © Wiles it TTY letters ant,” of Ol J% mem 


n belles and ſteersz. # — A 

ear is made from the hides of er, DT 53 5 
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28 blue and white. linens, | th A 
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what has been laid don, is * the PN NEEDLE. Avery familiar little inſtrument; of utenſil, . 


From d the complement of hands made of ſteel d | 

mber of Gus an pointed at one end, and pierced at the 
$00088%+: ſhips of war, built within the laſt 25 years in other; uſed in ſewing, eybrowderys, topeltey: work, and 
grin and other kingdoms 3 by alſq how much nations bother occaſions. | ; 


force, as thoſe of the Frenchand Englifly; w ich ſizes are from Ne 1. the largeſt, to Ne, 25 the ſmalleſt ; 


Muſcovy, Venice, and the Ottoman empire, are inferior the great number of operations Wop: ergo before _— 


amending, explaining, and reducing into an act, the laws Dipping NxR DIR, or Inclinatary Needle, 4 manor N 


3 ſteel every way equally poiſed on its center, and afterwards 
NAUTICAL, or Nautic, t belonging to 4 K touched with a loadſtone; ſo contrived as not to play 


Nauric Al Planiſphere, is 2 deſcription of the dene . needle; but to ſwing in a vertical plane, about an axis 
globe upon a plane, for the uſe of mariners. +7; parallel to the horizon, and this in order to Giſcover- the 


Archipelago, * ? in 26 deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. a 2 on maps, or ſea charts, from good obſervations, it 


30 min. of N. lat. ; will be eaſy from the longitude known to find the lati- | 
NAZE, or The New is the moſt ſoutherly point of land _ tude, and from the latitude ban to find che longitude, 1 
in Norway, dividing the Ofemap ocean. from the Seag- | either at ſea or land. we I, 
geric ſea. . Suppoſe you. were travelling, or  C;iling d the meridian 


or bank of a ſea, that is very deep without any 1 of one foot, to be 75 er J the chart will bew, that 


the moon is in the middle of the ſecond and fourth — Or ſuppoſ | 
pole: you were travel ling, or {ailing alon the paral- 

The neap tides being low tides, in reſpeRt to their oppolites .lel of. London, that is in 7 701 32 min. pr. latitude, 

au find the angle of dip to be 74 deg. this p- 


or change; ſo the loweſt of the geap is four days before 1 deg. 46 min, of eaſt longitude from London; ao 


the meridian, when freely ſuſpended in a horizöntal plane. 


The needle i 1s. not found to point preciſely to the north, ? 
Wt except in very few, places; but deviates" — it. moe or i 


PEAT, or Net Weight, the weight of « cpwmodity th; Which deviation-is called the declination, te 5 
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NEGROES, are black flaves, Which make a con 


N E G 


NEGOM BSO. A pad. of the iſle;of Ceylon, ſtuated 

tv Satay noo ave 36, fort oder cnmy 
See C 
NEGRAIS. A port-town of Vega in the Further India, 
ſituated on the eaſt fide of the bay of Bengal, in 5 

des: hors of E. lon. and 1 * of N. lat. 

NEGRIL-point.. The moſt wellerly pfomontory of we 
iſland of Jamaica, in en 


+ NEGRILLO. A kind of metallic or mineral ſtone, when 


out of ſome 


jnes of filver in Obili ;- which is black, 
and when mixe 


with lead is called plomo-ronco, 


, NEGRO Cape. A promontory of Angola, on the weſt 


coaſt of Africa, ſituated in 14 deg. of E. lon, and 17 
dete of S. lat. being the moſt ſoutherly countr - « be of Africa, 
to which the Europeans reſort to purchaſe ſla 125 

NroROR land, or Nigritia. See Guinea. 


article in the modern commerce. See r aſs and Slave; 
Aſfento, and African Companies. 

The negroes, called alſo blacks, and Moors, are a people 
of Africa, whoſe country extends on each ſide the river 
Niger, and is called Nigritia ;«thv* whether the people 
communicated their name to the \piver and country, or 
[received it therefrom, is not 5 
The origin of negroes, and the cau 
difference in their complexion from 
has much perplexed the naturaliſts ; nor has 900 thing ſatiſ⸗ 
factory been yet offered on that head: . 


ermined. 


that remarkable 


Phy. are brought from Guinea and other coaſt of Africa, 


and ſent into the colonies of America to cultivate ſugar, 
tobacco, indigo, and other things; but in Peru and 
Mexico they are employed to dig in the mine. 

This commerce, ſcarce juſtifiable on the footirly either of 


religion or humanity, is now carried on by all the nations 


that have ſettlements in the Weſt Indies; particularly he 
| Engliſhy Dutch, Spaniards, and Portugueſe,” ©» 
The Spaniards indeed have few negroes at firſt hand, but 


' have always treated with other nations to furniſh! them 


therewith: thus they were formerly furniſked by the com- 
pany of the-Grilles eſtabliſhed at Genoa, ſince by 


the Engliſh South Sea company. 

The beſt negroes are brought from Cape Verd, | Angola, 
Senegal, the kingdom of Toloftis, that of Galan, Va- 
mel, and the river Gambia. SL. 
A negro, between 17 or 18 and 30 yea vr ' © 


' antiently only valued at about 45 8. in the commodities | 
proper for that country, which are brandies, iron, linen, 
paper, braſs · pots, baſons, &c. but their value is now 
much enhanced, and it is ſeldom any foes meet vin a 8000 


negro for 51. frequently giving 7 or 
There are various ways of procuring them! dome Ward 
famine ſell themſelves, their wives and children, to their 


Princes or great men, who have wherewithal'to' ſubfiſt 


them: others are made priſoners in war; and great num- 
bers ſeiz ed in excurſions made for that very purpoſe by the 
| petty princes upon one another's territories, in Which it is 


uſual to ſweep off all both old and young, male and Ted: NERO, or Fort Naſſau. A fortreſ at th 
one 


The negroes make a frequent practice of furptifing 
another while the European veſſels are at anchor3 Urag- 

Sing thoſe they have caught to them, and ſelling eck; - 
it beivg no extraordinary thing to ſee the ſon ſell after 


this manner his father or mother, and the father hisvwn 


children, for a few bottles of brandy, and a bar of iron. 
As ſoon. as the ſhip has its complement, it 5 


makes off; the poor wretchez ward 4 in ſight of th r- 


country, falling i into ſuch deep grief and delair 3 in tk 
paſſage, that a great part of 1 languiſh, fall 25 fick- 
neſs and die: others of them diſpatch themſelves by 
fuling their food; others by Ropping their breath 
manner peculiar ' to themſelves, b 
their tongue, which immediately 
daſh out their brains 
over board. 


againſt the > thip, 3 and others jump | 


8.41 


The orlly ſure en] 1 prefibes them is to Have ſome 


muſical inſtrument play to them, be 5500 e mean: 
but this 3 robs love for Weir zuntr aba 25 they: * 
farther off. $9 7 * 


* in the colonies a gopd negroe is fol for 1 


AIC 2g * & 


Fiderable\ 


W ref of mankind, 


the 
Aſſiento in France, and after the peace of Utrecht: by 


of E. lon, and 4 


* 
4 turning and folding | 
angles them; others 


or 40/1 nme. & 
plantations;;; and A mau who by neg bitants 
to be in good cireumftancess.. e 
— —— of the Philippine Iſlands in 
ndian ocean, ſitu 
of N. lat. Se r Y 
NEGROPONT.- 
2 beer wee 
o on. and 38 d. LEN Trike 
NEIVA. A rives of e . Gi fi out 
gria, on which the Capital 105 nl al. 
having its | | 
falls into the galph bf Finland. 2 
NELSON rk 7 Britiſh: — on the wi 
Hudſon's yt ſituated at wo mouth of Nelſon Tech gte e 
in Or deg. of W. jon and 47 deg. ef N. lf. We 
NENBROUWE A 5 ve e much eſteemed, an and 


ft 


in 5 
"COP of Walke — 5 by the 5 the * l 


uſed in cold water, gives it a blue ti 

by a falſe light, ai a gold 1 5 by a . Yew 
of any acid being mixed with the tincture; 4 ple 
«diſappear -but® little oil of tartar reſtores its ſk 5 
Some ſubſtitute ebony, and orbers red Brazit y 275 


1 um nephritieum; bec F 
infuſing it in water. 1 IN $ parent by 
Niven Stone. A — of * 1 ſtone, ſo 


from its ex traordina Faun ainft calle 
in the kidneys,” * if n 85 whe 1 W nel 
It is a ſpecies of jaſper, condi of n uniform d 
green colour; but ſometimes Varlegated With White, 
; black, or yellow; ſeemin only to differ from jaſp 9 
its being harder, and! s without any . . 3 
It is brought ehieffy- from New Spain, * it is ſome - 
times found in pieces large enough to make moderatecy 
oy fone is ſome likewiſe” Tound in Ol Spain and bo 
em wh g 
This ſtone is very dear, by Tod of the wonderful vir 
tues aſcribed to it; a cup made of it being ſold for 1600 
\ crowns in the time of the Emperor Rudolphus II. 
The beſt for medicinal uſe is of a dluiſh grey, ft and 
unctuous, as talc of Venice. 5 
The Indians of New Spain, who firſt diſcovered in ts, | 
and taught it the Europeans, wear it hung about ther 
necks, aiter_baving cut it into” Various fig gures, chiely 
beaks of birds: whenice ſome Clikeletans 115 occalion to 
_ "counterfeit it, by cutting jada and other ſtones | into like 
figutes; ; arid ſell them at great prices' to tho who kue 
an opinion of their nephritic faculty, ,. 
NERIND: A white cotton cloth, being a fort of bias 


but narrow, 3 and pretty coarſe, brought W the Lal 
Indies. 


e is 
"the Banda iſlands of the fame, am, ES 
command the ga . of theſe ſe my Nea WH 
of 8, lat. Banda Iſlands 
NET $44 D 14 kind of ſpice 5 elteemed . 
ind Care. os the Eaſt Indies, found in Tu uin iy 
chinchinay but p re y ini 2 
Pore? make ele neſts for lay ing and hat 18 
are not unlike ſwallows; and when engendering evacuate 
"by the” vilf a Kind of glutinous matter, with, which de 


_- build their” neſts, faſtening them to the. ro ks, by a 


ing this viſcous Tubſtarice- in different rank one jy 


other till the firſt are d theſe veſts being of the un 
of a middling ſpoon, Ne with th higher railed edge. 
HR. is ſuch; an danger 1 7 . — ys ener 
9 4 eril quintals are gathered, an brought to 
bere they arp ſold fog 50. tacks "the 7 — or 1 
Kelle "The are of A K 
ann and 00 ive the meal epi 1 
L 1 40 "i — 
NET, in n nn ult 


with any 3 mixture. 


f Thi wine if mie Ht hes net when the fich 
mm 


Net 


the heireſs of Burguldy with 


Far in theſe countrics. 


miles long from N. to 


of Auſtria, and France, excej 
bant, and Flanders; which th m- 
ſclves maſters of, are the duchy of Biibark” "_ "the, e eaunty. 


duchy of Luxem 


cquiſale of the Holly em Ire, Ant 
dip of Malines, or Mech | 


| The N. W. part of theſe Db on Pl in 57 3 
the ocean, and is very unſafe Sen 55 ye F the © 
. Dumberleſs ſhelves and ande which it. 


2. „ 
8 8 
wport, e 


when not adulte 


coffee, rice, nech ont ee 
— Why to be net hen It has no" Ade or 


fa! when'tranſpate t 2 

war's; 2 * 8 remains After the tare Þ b täken 
out of the weight of an merchandiſe z that ts, When 
it is weighed cheat of all'pa acka * See Taye. ble, | 
Thus we fay, ,7 barrel of coch 5 ke; 555 — 
the tare is 30 pg unds, and there xt f . 

1 ah to Mey) at any* oy Jas 
EY all” tate a 0 ded 7525 5 2 5 
ſometimes use th 8 Ks 


$$ eo. AT %? 


* Far s, ot the Low Cnlntrier, 16: cafen' from 


ſituation, near. the moors” of ſeyxktal great 
1 5 550 the inclent name of Belgia. These provinces 
are 17 in number, and formerly * great privileges; 
being governed by ſeveral 1 7 Mat 1430. became 
united in the Youfe' pl 1025 dy 7 911 0 Fun — 

00,0 | 

dre 15 2 rince of Sp Fe 11 05 were 
ted part of the of andy by the emperor 
hae Eper Philip II. of 5 foccied 11 fa - 
ther Charles V. perſecutec and oppreſſed" Bis Thbjeds in 
the low countries, either Upon gcbcunt of their oppoſing 
is'encroachrhents 0 their 2 1 5 — or 1 ri 

f "the teſoi mation; Which occaſioned à Civi 
2 p Flle ſeven. Providers, of 
Holland, Zealand, Fflezeländ, Gtoningen, Overyflel, 
Gueldefland, and ' Utrecht, formed an alliance in 1 2 
threw off che 8 paniſh yöke, made themſelves a 


people, and have” Lay: ſince been called the Valet 9 hy 


vinces, But the other ten, provinces were reduced to the 


obedience of Spain, and were ſubje& td that crown, till 
| conqueted 7 ＋ and ſighed ts the. Fer of 
Kuſtria by the treaty of U ttecht in 171 33 ündet⸗ Whoſe 
dominion moſt of the ten ill remain, and are called the 
Auſtrian Netherlands: though the Ftehnch'and Dutch are 


in poſſeſſion” of ſome parts of them, called the * 
and Dutch Netherlands. 


The whole 17 provinces are ſituated between 2 and bs 
of W. lon... and 50 and 54 deg. of N. lat. eng 

and 200 broad few, 

bounded on the German ſea on 195 30 

eaſt; by Lorrain and France ſouth; an 400 te 1 255 
ſeas welt. But for the ſeven united Lge fee United 
Provinces. 

The ten provinces at the Netbertande, not con 
in the union of Utrecht, "and now: ſlbje.e to 1 
fore ſmall, part of. 
e Dutch have by made "the 


of Flanders, the county 'of Artois, - the county of Hai inault, 
the county of Ab 0 the © county. of We the 
c ducky. of 1 


bounded by che Ocean, 2 
witds the north; many on the e by. 
and part of France on hk ſouth 3 1 and by ec 
France, and the Britih ocean N the welt; being 
licuated between 2 and 5 deg, of B: lon. and 4 1 5: 1 


dey. of N. lat. about 200 miles i in length fro 
and about 130 in bteadth from N 5 e 


erp & tord- 
ec ee FAT 1 2 


only ports are thoſe of Grayeling en Ty x : 


Oſtend, and Sluys,' and cheſe wi ſcarce ad 


7! great burden; the beſt being Oftend and Sluys. 
he chief neg, 0 the 2 


ſe en rovinces, are the Mia 
11 D. 53 Neth: 5 'Ge t, LS, 4 E 
way Lis, Scarpe, Deule, ell r, and 
des theſe rivers, there are as fine cana] 
land, the? not ſo ar 5 "the" chief "where _ are 
Brulſets, G Ghent af Mi'dleburg. i 
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* Grave, Filo, 705 


nt, "Bruges, 


Ofterid, 


teenberger my Drlbkige Stube, Auel, 
Hulſt, "rx" Sas van Ohent in Flanders. By the Auſtrians, 
Louvain, Vilvorden, Landen in Brabant: Ant- 
werp; Mechlia, in their reſpectise lordfhips : Limburg, 
„in Limbur 
me name; 
eth, Enguien, in Hain- 
Neuport, Oudenard, 
Dixmude, Ypres, / urge, and Meni, in 
the French, in Luxemburg, Thiohville, | 
and 'Montmedy | in Hainault, Valenciennes, 


- Lux- 
Faitur, 


c onde, Landrecy' 73 in the NP! Cambray, Creve- 


rear im Artois, Arras, St. O 


Aire, St. Venänt, 


Hethüne, and Terbuen; in Flanders, Lille, Dunkirk, 


Dona 
& :--"T he! 


Mardike, St. 
il of 'this country 


Amend, 


and"Graveling,* © 
1s very different; 9 * in ſome 
- parts à deep rich 40 in, others a barten fan 


: in the 


former are large corn fields, paſfure grounds, with plenty 


of foreſt and fruit trees; and that 5 
© - > Coke bärten oil is equal; if not preferable to 'the 
as'it prodiices the beſt flax and hemp; 
tovements With ſown graſs, 


fofmer at preſent, 
2 alſo received great imp 
turneßs and"other gee ſtuffs. * 
Thelt 


e lace, 


wWꝛoollen m. 


which Was formerly 


principal mänufactures Lonliſt of fine lawns, cam 


d tapeftr) 3, with which they car ry on a very 
 pdyantigeduis trade, eſpecially with Great Britain, from 
whence it is compu tech they receive a balance of Half a 
million een in Aale of pete.” Tbey n 


eule, 12 miles W 


Wok 


e en and 
The Hh N dy 


3 is, the capital Yah — 5 


being fituated'in 3 deg. of E. lon. and * deg” 42 min- 
of N. lat. on the river 


. of Tournay. 


1 manufactures, aud the enterprizes of its 


ders, e 


mploy upwards of a hundred thouſand aftificers, 
rbs, of in the flat 
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cloths. 1 


in its ſabu 


pw A or 1 
There . is 411 A verſe of linens, 

„ ticking, or teit- cloth, camb- 
white, and- black 'Hce of thread 


leather, pipes, matches, paſte- 


es, 7 other hoſiery wares, either 
k ktitted, or Log dale of fige ohiers; hats; bafracans, a 
* wy a variety: 'of much ke merchan- 74 

ni afaQures. Are 'eltabliſhed in the ci 
N of them f is, ve 


{i ** 


other towns are as. follow: at 


ire made; 22 at Doua 
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the 


Ws 


22 * 
wits 8 are Een lee of 
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Buchain, 


yflel, in French 
18 commerce; 1 


lei at Gee | 
1 5 e place: . the fair 
cal 2 5 10 4 thers . on the fiſt of. May, 
1 


it; but ao with Spain, EIN Lngland, Ire 
and the northern cute. 915811 
Its neighbouring commerce ig carried. on 1 means 
of canals and rivers ; beſides Jand-carriages. . and 
jome of the ſouthern provinces of France; it was alſo 
by land- carriages that the Spaniſh, commerce was carried 


id, Italy, 


x „ = there are yet ſeveral , perſons who continue this 
_— cauſtom. 
1 The ports of Calais and Dunkitk fete the frei bung 
N oft the merchandiſes, which the Liſle 4 TN for 
| Romans, Bretagne, Guienne, Provence, and Lan- 
dez it is alſo in the ſame. ports, and in that of 
Send that they freight for the Dre, England, Tealy, 
Holland, Spain and Portugal. 
The merchandiſes which the Liſle traders ſend bees, 
F are velvets, linens, flax, worſted yarn ; the lace of the 
country, that of Bruſſels, Mechlin, and Louvain, butter, 
: flowers, oils of Colzat, and ſeveral woollen ſtuffs. Thoſe 
— the ſend. to Holland conſiſt, in unbleached linens, worſted 
arn, oil of Colzat, and fruits. Thole to Spain and 
ortugal are diverſe woollen ſtuffs, While and black thread 
* lace, filk lace of the ſame colours, linens, thread, haber- 
3s _ daſhery and hoſiery, wares. 


1 _ coarſe cloths, and ſpice. To Savoy, in linens, and 
I | _  woollen ſtuffs. . To the Auſtrian Netherlands, i in woollen 

=  _  Ruffs, French wines, filks, and oil of  Colzat. 
= The merchandiſes which the Liſle merchants have in re- 
N | turn for. thoſe they export, are from France, wine, 
. brandies, confeAs, dry fruits, oils, ſilk ſtuffs, gauzes, 
_ gold and filver lace; ſilks, ribbands, cloths, fine woollen 
4 4 fs different from. thoſe of the Flemiſh manufadure, 
= hard and haberdaſhery wares, books, paper, Spaniſh 
wax, bougies, bats, Wckngs perukes, arms, dau. 
ſiultpetre, glaſs and earthen-ware. From Holland, wool- 
len Aan ſalt fiſh, ſpice, horſes, drugs, indigo, 9 —̃— 
Nns, pot-aſhes, wood for dying, woot for an dun cabi- 
net · makers, and for building; ſaltpetre, f ſulphur, alum, 
_ Cheeſe, ſalt-fleſh, + horn, ivory! wax, hemp, callicoes, 


pain and Portugal furniſh them with gold and ſilver, 
Wool, oils, 
either dry or conſerved, , England and Treland / ſend 
them woollen cloths, and ſtuffs; butter, falt-fleſh, tal- 
** leather, lead, tin, coals, eder, bottles, E 
hats, furs, cane and ruſh works, ſilk and woollen ſtock- 
inge, and Indian curioſities. The returns from the north 
are corn, hemp, honey, cordage, maſts, potaſhes, pitch, 
* ane, and  whalc-fins, a and Savoy give 
them lilks, oils, citfons, oranges, dry fruits, Saus es, 
b and li 
ſome parts of Germany mo ave wool, ſilk, butter, 
cheeſe, oil, glaſs, copper ron, lead 
and white and bite Tip linens. 


— kd never admit of large men of Wat; bu great 


vateers; Which made Great Britain inſiſt on the: ha 
- and. fortifications being, demoliſhed | by. the "ey; of 


Utrecht in 1713- 
"*It was always a of conſiderable trade; however it 


© the declaration of 1662, whereby it was re-eftablilhied in 


15 "Its port declared free for all merchants and traders of N 
nation fo ever to go aſhore, purchaſe, and bring Ir 
the hn all kinds of me ä free, Fe | 
from all duties. 2 
Tue merchants . Dunkick have two p 1 5 has; 
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% a "the "x noon of their own country. 


Sz 


1 8 and with the towns & the Auſtrian 


on, during the war for the ſucceſſion of this monarchy 3 


Thoſe to the northern | 
countries conſiſt in French wines, and brandies, ſalt, 
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EN with other Chineſe and Japoneſe cürioſities. 


falt, oranges, lemons, olives, and e 


Laftly, from the Nies Netherlands, and 
n, lead 2 Wit Go cam bets laces, 
9 is ſituated in 2 deg. vl min. of E. b 354 ex”: 
of N. lat. being a port-town on the Engliſh” chan- 4 S 
nel at the mouth of the tiver Coln, 20 miles E. of 745 455 4 

is, 24 8. W. of Oſtend, and 5 E. of Dover." This 


milchief was done from thence'by light frigates and * | « 


15 % he wines and 


muſt be confeſſed, that it was never more flouriſhing than 
ſince the French became maſters of it eee ſince 0 


All its ancient franchiſes, exemptions, and inmupitſes ; | 
: » FW 
4 Fl other; For of Picard ng 

bs 12 6 79 85 as 


* third trade for Dunkirk is\the"ſreſght af of Ee 
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tg it fr e 
ah provine: 8 nay — 22 aſt]: 
is that-whic it keeps. on foot with. the int i 
as Bruges, Ghent: Antwerp, Bruſſels, and 1 Indo . 
| There are at Dunkirk merchants of al King acer. 
ee the nations of Europe; ſome. of who og 
own/aceount, INES Re of an mo 
2 e h 22 the merchants of Dunk; 
e N or 2 to Dunkirk, are 
aniards, 3 Fogiih, Iriſh, Seotch, Dy 
the: Pg of 10 northand Baltic " 


| Span aa dye 
rants, and ſeveral W. FO Wi e Ale 


Port furniſhes ſruits, 0 | 
2 Ip 5 Bean) coduecy, b Prat ca 


"he merchaadiſs impo 
ngland, are 
and Leis, b. "a 


ſt in N Ol falt 
an . Lge raw 5 leather, and bac le, 
caſks.. otland ger any thing but coals i 


- ea 8 £ 


5 Hs . excep 270 pickled fal re in caſks, 


_ Theſe three tr 63. are very briſk, and in 
time of 
e ſhips from theſe three nations are ſeen at Ar 


a an from. all other nations together. [But it ſhould te b 


P "kth that more 25 arrive freighted by co 
than upon the account of the Dunkirk merchagtz 
As to the commerce of the Dutch with Dunkirk, f 
.. conſiſts i in ſo many different Kinds of merchandiſe, chatit 
is not poffible to make an exact enumeration of them; 
ſo that it is more adyiſeable. to keſer the treating ihereck 
ta the article of the Dutch commerce, under te Uni 
Proyinces. e 
From "INES, to. Dupkick are imported timber, fir- 
_ planks, oy pitch; z but not { 0 good as that of. Sweden. 
„ 125 * , maſts, Heel, pitch, wax, cord- 
age, Pruſnia planks, potalhes, corn, and linked, * 
| From: 5 e Irons. coppers Pitch, and tar. 

Tom. Dantzic, corn, potaſh * 


es, Reel, 1 
Pied comes from 1 and TOs. 


Lo Ti 


oy Ec 17255 6 5 5 
V. aden With wines, ran res, ge vinegar, "prunes, 
honey, and ſyrups 


taking in 5 from, thence coal 
4 Pla lanks, pitcb, Ii 185 W „ and hemp. 
be ports of France that ſend moſt eben 
ae Bourdeaux, | antz, Rochelle, Brouage, Bourneauh 
81 „Martins de. Rhe, 1 eber n . 
nd the | 895 eroment of St, . 105 
e N e from J. aud Pro: d 
bs: rom, Matias 3 which 19 * Hate 
Fail ga anchovies, nds, 9 05 He, n [ſore > 
a” - Levantine 9 and 5 5 1 4 6 4; jt # 
etimes the o of theſe 7 mod 
* 8 of Provence and Languedoc; but 
it "is on when. ang id 1 wines ul 
| 7 ate not good, or in ent quanti 
All the 5 drag that come from Aale {ll req. | 
elhat Dunkirk, 8 the merchants 5 
5 it 5 them, | ito-Y pres, Lis. Cambray;. Vak 
ournay Ys . G Omers, rtols, and F. Pi cardy. 
merchandiſes . of „Nania ph N 


but not ſo > conhdera ly's. 
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1 mixed wit 
wels hatr. 1 


5 ſorts, eſpecis 


It is true that the greater 
| niſu and Portug & 
x hu cbaaty ot. 85 22 * 
: cigcipal towns o ee Cee 
4 15 N ſome who trade upon 
t 2 N ter number are freighters, 
; who let their veſſels either by the neben or 
| ſes 2 $11 «Ht; 49; 4.5 4, SHE, eee 
| Tragic of Dunkirk pretend, eee 
merly flouriſhed there in ſuch a manner a8 tot employ be- 
tuyreen five and ſix hundred buſſes, with ſeveral thouſandls of 


ſeamen ; beſides fifty maſter-coopers, Who had each ſeven 

or eight journey men to wot 
ſent it is very inconſider 
Mar dite, is a port · town, 
on. and 51 deg. of N. 
which the French were 
molition of Dunkirk; but 
made on that head by the 


ſituated in 2 deg. 20 min. of E. 
lat. 4 miles W. of Dunkirk ; 
about to fortify aſter the de- 
deſiſted on ſome temonſtrances 
Britiſh court. er 
near the mouth of the tiver Aa, 
and the Engliſh channel, 12 miles 8. W. of Dunkirk, 


28 


The — N 
ſuhject to the EA | 
12 3 H E. lon. and 50 deg. of Ne lat. on 
tte river Scarpeg 12 miles 8. of Douay, and 20 miles 
N. W. of Cambray; having both linen and woollen 
manuſactures; but it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed for: its ta- 
peſtry, which from this town firſt received the name of 
Ar fn & El > Pet $307: 2100 ks. 2.3 27! 

St. Omers is a town of | ſome trade; having a.commu- 
.. nication with the ſea,' by a navigable canal, cut from 
„ thence to Graveling: it is ſituated on the river Aa, 20 

miles 8. of Dunkirk, and 18 8. of: Calais. But Aire, 
St. Venant, Bethune, and Terrouen, ate no ways re- 
markablefor trade; nt no DO FRY i PEI IR: 
Cambray is ſituated on the river Sehelde, near its ſource, 
in 3deg..15 min. of E. lob: and 30 deg. 15 min; of N. 
lat. 12 miles 8. El of Douay; being confiderable for its 
linen manufactory, particularly cambrics, which todk 
their name from hence. But Crevecceur has go trade. 
In the province of Hainault, the French have the town 
of Valenciennes, ſituated in 3 deg: 33 min. of E; lon.” 
and 50 deg. 24 min. of N. lat. on the river Schelde, 15 
miles S. of Tournay; having conſiderable” manufactures 
of ſilk and ſine linen. But Bouchain, Conde, and Land- 
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recy have little trade. wh „ e 
Ia the province of Luxemburg, the French have the towns 

of Luxemburg, Thionville, and Moritmeidy: but wWith- 
out any remarkable trade. | e 
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yy , Es. N 
principal merchandiſesbrought from thence are 
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THAT 


The merchandiſts:; proper for thia town ate the Game as 


ſot Antwerpzß which are enumerated below. 
Ghent is: one of the three cities of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, where the directors of the Oſtend company were 
to reſidle every three G s. 
Bruges, is ſituated in 3 deg, 3 min. of EuAon, and; 1 dep, 
- 16 min. of N. lat. 11 miles Ei of O ſtend, dofli24 N. W. 
of Ghent. "This town is one of themoſt metcantile 
places of all the Auſttian 1 With Oſtend 
and Ghent, was ſet apart for the reſidence of the di- 
rectors of the Oſſend companß xp. has v, 
It has à navigable canal which brings ſhipping 
( fron, Oftend 3/ and it was once tlie for Enpliſh 
Wool. (5 20011 117 
ate che com- 
at the ſtreſs of their trade towards the 
0, carry on a very conſiderable one by 
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. U * 2 85 Wann. oe +? - 
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land. Ry 0 Ws 1 Ie, 
- I's port is at the end of the canab which comes from 
Oſtend; and the baſon where the canal terminates is ſo 
geteat, that: it might very well contain upwards of a 
hundred merchant ſtui ps. 
At Bruges, and in its neigbbourhood, great patcels of 
beautiful linens, that paſs for Hollands, ate ſold in a mar- 


ket held weekly upom the arches of the town - houſe or 
TS ITT. # | *q1 1 * 44 * 1 | b 


It is in the ſquare before this town - houſe that almoſt all 
the warehouſes arg etecled for Spaniſh and Engliſh wool, 
Italian ſilks, cotton, und other materials; which ſerve to 
upport the manufactures of this important cit :. 
The ſtuffs manufactured there are for the moſt part ſerges 
atid camblets, for the uſe of Spain, and the Spaniſh Weſt 
E en arr TAE thy 


- Bruges lace paſſes for that of Mechl'n ; being ſold on the 
ſame footing. And corn is a conſiderable article of its 
ie an nee 097 en 
The imported merehandiſes are much oſ the ſame nature 
weich thoſe proper for the other towns of Brabant and 
Planders, which are mentioned belo r. 
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Qſtend, is ſituated in a deg. 45 min. of E. lon. and Fi deg. 


13 min. of N. lat. 12 miles W. of Bruges. The fituation 
of this town, which is the only conſiderable port of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands on the ocean, is very commodious 
for maintaining a conſiderable commerce. Tb tide which 
comes up to the little river Geule, at the mouth of which 
it is ſituated, brings up the eee to the midſt of 
its incloſure, where they ride entirely ſaſe in the two 
ports ſormed there by the waters of the river, and the 


It is by the merchant ſhips N in Oſtend that the 
* 


greater part of ihe other towns of Flanders, and Bra- 
bant, ceded to the Emperor by the treaty of Raſtadt, 
particularly Antwe Ghent, carry on 


their —— e 
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3 roy, Which have little trade. 


Antwerp is the capital of _ 
called the marquiſate of the Holy Empire, fituated in 
4 deg-I5 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 
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| trade; though the province is produktive of many things -t 
fit for commerce; particularly iron, coal, glaſs! linens, - 


lace, earthen - ware, flax, hops, corn, bark for tanning, 


| fire- wood, butter, and cheeſe. eie $1 8 3 > 
The province of Namur is entirgy- _ to the Houſe 
Namur and Charle- 


of Auſtria ; containing the towns of 


Ja the provinces'of Laremlerg und Limburg, two towns 
of the ſame name are ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, but 


are of no conſequence in trade; though the provinces have 
goo arable and paſture land, with plenty of wood, and 


of the beſt iron mines in the Netherlands. | 
The provinces of Antwerp and Mechlin are ſubject to 
the. Houſe of Auſtria, being ſurrounded by Brabant. 
t part of the Netherlands, 


on the eaſtern ſhore of the Schelde, 25 miles N. of Bruſ- 
ſels, and as many N. E. of Ghent. 


This city is built in form of a creſcent upon the river, 
which is 22 feet deep, and 400. yards wide; ſo that veſ- 


ſels of great burthen come up to the key; and canals are 


cut through the town from the river, which bring up 


the leſſer veſſels to their doors. Two hundred years ago, 


Antwerp was the greateſt port and place of trade in Europe; 


but this trade is now removed to Amſterdam, and other 


towns in Holland; the Dutch having built forts at the 


mouth of the Schelde, and ruined the trade of this city. 


The ſuperb houſe of the Eaſterlings is a remarkable in- 
ſtance of the extent of the former commerce of Antwerp: 
and the remains of the great warchouſe, ſtill to be ſeen 
there, will be an eternal monument of the grandeur of a 


trade, which, divided as it now is, was the riſe, and is ſtill 


the ſupport, of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and ſome other 


trading places in the United Provinces. See United 


Provinces. . _ 1 : e 
Several free fairs are held at Antwerp, which bring mer- 
chants there from all of the world: the principal of 


which are, that of Whitſuntide, and that between the 


feaſt of St. Remigius and St. Ba von. 
The bleach- yards eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood of 
Antwerp are in ſuch great eſteem, that linens are ſent 


there to be bleached from the remoteſt parts of the 


Auſtrian Netherlands. 2 


The Antwerp manufactures of tapeſtry are in ſome repu- 
tation; ſo is alſo the art of printing, but much dege- 
- nerated fince the time of the famous Plantin. 

The chief of all the manufaQures eſtabliſhed at Antwerp, 
and which principally ſupports its commerce, is that of 


thread-lace, made in imitation of Mechlin lace. Great 
quantities of this lace are yearly bought up by the French 
and Dutch ; as well as threads of all kinds, which are 
ſpun excellently in that town and neighbourhood. - 


the French and Dutch, and which fell beſt, are all forts 
of gold, filver, and filk ſtuffs; cloths, and woollen ſtuffs ; 


fined ſugar, and molaſſes. 


this city. It ſtands 12 miles N. E. of Bruſſels, 11 N. W. 


of Louvain, and 13 S. E. of Antwerp; being a large 
well built city, conſiſting of ſeveral iſlands, made by the 

branches of the Dyle, or canals, over wbich are built a 
great — bridges. It is remarkable for its manufactures 
of lace and thread ; as alſo of gilt - leather: beſides, it is 
famous for old ſtrong beer, with which they ſerve the 
other provinces. But its importations are much the ſame 


with thoſe of Amſterdam. 
In the province of Brabant, 
of Auftria,/the city of B 


with the towns of Lou- 


vain, Vilyorden, and Landen. Bruſſels is fitted in 

9 deg; 6 min. of E. log, and 50 deg . g min, N. lat. 
on the river Senne, 25 miles S. of Antwerp aud 30 
S. E. of Ghent: it is the refidence of the Aultrian\go- 

vernor of the Low Countries ; and its commerce is much 


NEVIS. One of the Caribbee iſlands, ſituated N. . 


Mechlin; having been oy ANC. 12 8. E. of 


Flanders the Dutch 
Sluys is ſituated in 2 Rus ad Tas Van Seer 
| ] 3 deg. 15 min. of E lon — 
deg. 18. min. of N. lat. © be. in 70 
a oppoſite to the iſland of 
ſant, 10 miles N. E. of Bruges, and 21 N * 
Ghent; but neither this, nor any of the other . 
eee for trade. | Gowns, 
a the province of Limburg, the Dutch have 
of Dalem and F bene or , — 
n A et : = 
e province of Brabant, the Dutc ; 
ſeſſion of the towns of Boiſledue, 8 Rare be 
200m, Maeſtricht, Grave, Lillo, and Steenbergen 8 
act oy ere, for trade; being conſidered only 
28 given to | a barrier apa 
the French. | ied be ee 3 
Ry 4 venant ſays, that the balance betw | 1 
_ tain and the Netherlands, is much in hoe - ag 
| but he muſt bave been miſtaken ; as the Britiſh me” 
export broad cloth, druggets, long-ells, flannels, ſluffz, 
ſugar, tobaceo, tin, and lead, to the Netherlands: from 
whence oy receive fine cambrics, linens, lawns, 
| linen thr * and tapes, to à ve 1 great value ; which 
are all articles of luxury, and mak balance y 
much againſt Britain. + 2" Fas 
NEVEL. A fmall Indian coin of baſe alloy, uſed on the 
Coromandel coaſt, 8 or 9 of which make the fanam, 
and 15 fanams the pagoda, or 7 8. and 8 d. ſterli 
. of 


min. of N. lat. See Briti/6 America. 

NEUTRAL J1/ands. See Caribbee lands, 

NEW-BRITAIN. See Britt America. 

NEW CASTLE. A town of Northumberland, on the 
river Tine, famous for its coal pits, ſituated in 1 deg, 
10 min. of W. lon. and 55 dep: of N. lat. 

NEW. ENGLAND. See Britih America. 

NEWFIDLER Sea. A lake on the N. W. of Upper Hun · 


Guadalupe, in 62 deg. of W. lon. and 17 deg, 30 


= 5 miles long „ 7 
NE -FOREST. A part of Hampſhire; ſituated on the 
Engliſh channel, oppoſite to the Ifle of Wight; appro- 
| priated for the growth of oaks to build the royal navy, by 
ct of parliament. N 3 
NEWFOUNDLAND. See Briiiſb America. 
NEW-Guinea. See Papous Terra. | 


| NEW. Holland. An unknown country, S. of the Oriental 
The merchandiſes ſent by ſtrangers there, eſpecially by 


| iſlands, to which the Dutch have given this name, but 
planted no colonies in it. 2A 


NEW ORT, or Neupert. A port · town of the Auſtrian 
rocery· wares, potaſhes, wines and brandiesz French, 


Spaniſh, and Portugueſe ſalts ; herrings, and ſtock-fith ; _ 
olive, train, and linſeed oils 3 callicoes, and muſlins ; re- 


Netherlands, ſituated in 2 deg. 40 min, of E. lon. and 
Fi deg. 18 min. of N. lat. See Netherlands. 


* 
* 


NEwTORAT- un, is a maritime town of Natolia, in Tut, 


The city of Mechlin, or Malines, is ſituated in 4 deg. 
22 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. on the 
rivers Dyle and Demer, which unite before they reach 


about 16 diſtant from Smyrna, See Turh. 
NEW-River Company. See Waterzworks- 
NEWSOL. A town of Upper Hungary, ſituated 50 miles 
N. E. of Newbauſel, and 10 miles N. of Chiemnitt, 
cConſiderable for its copper mines, which are the richeſt 
in Hungary; ſilver being frequently extracted from wm 
 NEWS-papers, are periodical printed papers, either publit> 
ed by authority. of ſtates for the intelligence of the people 
or printed by private perſons. for .their-own cmolument 
| Theſe papers are now of great ſervice to the 
world, particularly in the Britiſh dominions, where * 
are the beſt channels of information between vuycns 
ſellers, who advertiſe. What they wunt to buy. of 
ny 2 papers employ mage hands in * — 
- to the dolle bete by — — oy 10s ey | 
1 vhich th are u j Ed, 8 — B HO” 
8 2 m_ authoriſed news-papers of mo count: 


„ 
19332 


| | The" * 
particularly of England and Ireland. The Lene , | 
date, and den cher eps papers al fel, 


Exeter; Reading,” 
Glouceſter, Wor- 
Chefter, 


Ipſwich, 
er Sberborne, Birmingham, 
lace. At Edinburgh two 5 


blin gazette. 191 
ft K. e, 
NEXIA. A Daniſh town, on the lend of 
See Denmar: 4 tiver, runs th 
Lake, and river, runs | ang 
NICARAGH Nicaragua in Spaniſh America; ">_—_ 
2 within 5 leagues of the South Seay ark -» f 
iwer which runs from it falls into the North ſea; but 
ens are ſuch terrible cataracts, or waterfalls, in the river, | 
| that it is not navigable in mann places. . ey Ar 
NICARIA. One of the Turkiſh Aſiatic iſlands in t - 
" hes ſituated in 26 deg. of E. lon.” and 37 deg. of 


N. lat. e oa 
St. A port-town of Ruſſia, inthe province 
n 47 White fea, in 41 deg. of E 
lon. and 04 3 ä F a 158 
NICHOLAS, St. . 
Iſlands, are ocean, be- 
3 — of Sumatra, and the Andoman iſlands, 
at the entrance of the bay of mens, © 360 miles W. 
of the further peninſula of India, een 92 and 94 
deg. of E. lon. and between 7 and 10 deg. of N. lat. The 
largeſt of theſe iſlands, which gives name to the reſt, and 
lies fartheſt ſouth, is 30 miles long, and 15 broad. Fhe 
natives are of a tawny complexion, and live in little huts, 
having no towns, and go almoſt naked. Their country 
is covered with wood; producing no corn; but they 
have a fruit which they boil, and eat inſtead of bread. 
They have alſo cocoa-nuts, plantains, and other tropical 
ſruit, on which they live, with the fiſh they take; but 


nd Oxford, one in wee. 
at Dublin four 3 - befides 
dos roar N TINS 

A NT 


Bornholm. 


and 


£4 x4 


1 
, : 


24 


and yet theſe people, as well. as their neighbours of the 
Aae gr Lame Bnet en pars Sao", 


turn for the proviſions they furniſh ſhips with, take iron, 


to be of any of the ſects. of religion among the Indians, 
as they have no images or temples, and ſeem to worſhip 

the moon. Po eee : X 4 4 yay 4 
NICOMEDIA. A city of Afiatic Turky, fituated at the 
bottom of a 
E. lon. and 41 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 
NICOPOLBE. A port-town of Turky, 300 
& from Conſtantinop lee. 
| gen G. Capital of 
tic, uated in 10 of 8 . lon. and 5 of N. 

lat. ſubject to Denmar My 5 1 5 9 nog 8 


= 


RA. A port-town of Italy, in the Engi 
Naples, ſituated on the Tuſcan ſea, in 5 
of E. lon. and 38 deg. 50 min of N. 1 

NICOTIANA, or Herba Nicatiana, 
bacco, from Nicot the French a 
Portugal, who firſt ſent it into 
it his own name, 

NICO YA, or St. 


. 4 3%. 


Lucar. Aport-town of Mexico in the 
Sea, in 8 


8 deg. of W. 
N. lat. 2 EN as 


os 


3 ne 7 „ ie 7 "3 
EN, or Berezing. A river of Poland, which riſes 
in Lithuania, and runs weſt by N 


Wilia 
the Baltic 


ſea, near Memel. 


8. * 
Js 9 7 24 . 
1 - 115 9 * ITS * 
0 N : 


of- 


„Canterbury; Kendal, Colcheſt- 


of the iche of | 


ſeem to flight fleſh, though they have hogs and poultry 
TIS they ſel! to ſuch ſhips às touch here: 


| ba, when 
the Europeans firſt viſited them. The natives, in re- 


tobacco, and linen: but they ſeem to have no com- 
merce with the adjacent continent; nor do they appear 


bay of the ſea of Propontis, in 39 deg. of 
miles diſtant. 


| NICOSIA. Capital of the iſland of Cyprus, Salons in 
Ne 5H of 0-08 and 35 deg. of N. lat. ao © 
NICOTE 


EE, 
om of 
| a term given to to- 5 
mbaſſador at the court of 
| France in 1560, and gave 
as he ſays in his dictionary. See Tolacco. 


province of Coſta Rica, ſituated on a bay of the Soutb 


ovogorod then, un- 


of - 


NI T. 


Bl. ide ſea near Oczakow, Thie old Cofſacks inhabir the 
banks and iſlands of this river, who frequently croſs th: 


Black ſea, and 
Turky. j | Nee 2M 
. NIESTER. A river riſing near Lemburg in Poland, and 
running S. E. divides Podolia in Poland from Moldavia in 
'Furky ; it "afterwards divides Beſſarabia from Budziac 
Tartarv, and falls into the Black ſca near Belgorod.” 
NIGELLA Romana, ur Papaver Nigrum, a medicinal 
' ſeed, and t, whoſe greateſt uſe is for the killing of 
worms in the human body. | SETS af ge? 
There are two kinds of ,nigeilas ; that of the gardens, and 
the wild one: the one white, or grey; and the other black. 
The garden nigella ſprouts up to about the height of two 
feet; its leaves are green, ſmall, interſected, and pretty 
thin; its lower, like that of groundſel, is in the form «f 
aà ſtar inclining to a blue, and the ſeed in its pod is long th, 
grey coloured, of a ſharp taſte, ſtrong ſmell, and ſonie- 
what aromatic. | F * 
Wild nigella has ſmaller leaves, more interſected and diſ. 
heveled than that of the gardens ; but like it in alf other 
reſpects. | FO 
- The red flowers growing among corn, and reſembling a” 
roſe, make a third kind of nigella ; but they have bot 
- the medicinal qualities of the two others. l 
The beſt of all is the Italian nigella; which muſt be 
choſen new, plump, of a beautiful yellow colour, and 
as aromatic as poſſible both in taſte and ſmell.” 
NIGER. A great river of Africa, whoſe ſource is un- 
certain: it runs from E. to W. through the middle of 
Nigritia, diſcharging itſelf into the Atlantic ocean, by 
three channels; the moſt ſoutherly called Rio Grande, 
that in the middle the Gambia, and that on the north 
the river Senega. It is 300 miles between the northern 
and ſouthern channels, and all the low country between 
them is annually overflowed, at the latter end of the 
ſummer, as Egypt is by the river Nile, much about the 
- ſame time; both proceeding from the periodical rains, 
-* which fall within the tropics. © But that all the three 
branches proceed from one river, is mere conjecture; for 
they may be three different rivers. However, near the 
mouth of them, the Portugueſe, Engliſh, and French, 
have ſeveral factories and ſettlements, where they traffic 
with the natives for flaves, gold, ivory, gum-ſenega, wax, 
and other drugs. See Gu] Sn. 
NIGRITIA. See Guiness. 


ad plunder the maritime places of the coal of 


* 


* 


As te. the Del, or 
5 -,"Rower 
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; buildings, cellars, and moiſt places. 


Lower Egypt, it is all overflowed,;' ſo:that there-needs no 
art to carry it into their fields. Ibis part of the country 
is therefore always ſowed with rice, which grows in wa 
ter; and their towns, ſtanding on litile eminences, dur- 


ing the flood appear like ſo many iſlands. This over- 


flowing of the Nile is occaſioned by the periodical rains, 
which annually fall within the tropics,: where the ſource 
of the Nile is; and the flood is greatly increaſed by the 
nature of the country of Abyſſinia where it riſes, which 
is full of high mountains, from whence the waters ſhoot 
in torrenis, and ſwell the river beyond its uſual bounds. 
NILLAS. A ſtuff made of bark, mixed with ſilk, which 
comes from the Eaſt Indies. i 


NIMPO. A city and port- town of China, in the province 


of Chekiam, ſituated in 122 deg. of E. lon. and 30 deg. 

of N. lat. See China. . « ee 

NIO, A ſmall Turkiſh iſland in the Archipelago, fituated 
N. W. of Santorini. | I 


NIOU. One of the Siameſe long meaſures, being about 


an inch. 


NIPHON. The largeſt of the. iſlands of Japan. See 


Japan. | 
NIPPERKIN. A half-pint meaſure, uſed in England for 


- wine and ale. f | 


NIPPERS, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes, uſed to hold off the | 


cable from the capſtan. 5 

NIPSIL. A river of North Jutland, which falls into the 
German ocean a little below Ripen. 

NISAN. A medicinal root much eſteemed in China, and 
ſald there for 651. ſterling the pound; being reputed ſo- 
vereien in ſeveral diſorders, particularly in faintings. 

NISMES. A city of France, ſituated in 4 deg. 26 min. of 
E. lon. and 43 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. See France. 

NITRE, or Saltpetre, in natural hiſtory, a ſulphurecus, in- 


flammable, bitter ſort of ſalt ; thus called by the antients 
from Nitria, a province in Egypt, where it was found in 


great abundance. | 


* 


By the moderns it is uſually called ſaltpetre; who differ 
as to the point, whether our faltpetre is the nitre of the 


antients, moſt holding the antient nitre to be a mineral 


or foſſil; whereas our ſaltpetre is in great meaſure arti- 
| ficial. See Saltpetre, | ve, rg lf aig 


Nitre is an acid ſalt, impregnated with abundance of ſpi- 


rits out of the air, which render it volatile; being gene- 
rally taken from among the ſtones and earth of old ruined 
The chief virtue the antients aſeribe to their nitre, is that 

of drying, deterging, and attenuating; and as ſuch it 
was uſed in ulcers, diſorders of the eyes, the itch, the 
- bites of ſerpents, and other diſorders. They alſo took 
it inwardly, to reſolve and attenuate viſcid humours ; 


but they were unacquainted with its cooling quality, which 


is ſo much eſteemed by modern phyſicians. It is alſo 

found excellent in diſeaſes of the heart, accompanied with 
a propenſity to vomit. ee ee ee ee 

Spirit of NI TRR, is an acid and corroſive liquor, extracted 


from nitre or ſaltpetre ; being of uſe for. the diſſolution _ 


of metals, and a good remedy againſt the ſtrangury. 


| Spirit of N1TRE dulcified, or ſweet ſpirit of N1ITRE, is uſed . - 
as a remedy for the wind cholic, hyſterical diſtempers, 
and obſtructions. It is ſometimes effectual againſt va- 


pours, which it will diſſipate in a moment; the doſe be- 
ing from 4 to 8 drops in broth, or ſome other convenient 
liquor. | 


NIVELLE. A town of the Netherlands, in ſome reputa- 4 
tion for its cambric manufacture, ſituated in 4 deg. 16 | 


min. of E. lon. and 50 deg. 40 min. of N. lat, 

NOBLE: Formerly an Engliſh money of accompt, being 
6. 8 d. though it was alſo a real coin, under the deno- 

mination of roſe noble: however, authors obſerve, what 


there has not been any piece of gold or ſilver of this name 
- coined fince 9th Henry V. and they were firſt coined by 


Edward III. in 1334. 


The noble contained 80 d. the ſame with the preſent mo- 
- ney of accompt. Its half was called obalus, containing 


40 d. and its fourth part the quadrans, or farthing;/ in 

thoſe days 204. ..... 7nd be 4 

NOGAIAN Tartars. A nation "inhabiting that part of 
Turky, which lies between the Palus Meotis and the Caſ- 
pian ſea. See Tartary. Fee 


- 


The Engliſh Hamburg company, is one of the moſt 


tte intereſt of particulas. 9 6 
. 2 n een en ſübſett (0 
merchants, and eſpecially\thoſe-of Calais, Wan 1 


4 
2 


. — ”n'" A--drotndatory on the, net 


inſt the-Canary 
NONA. port-town af Veneti 1 
on the'gulph of Venice; in. 16 deg, h unge fe 


„ Or Cree. | mn 
NORDB \ See Part, 91 WO MG. 14 
ben ſituated in 6 
3 deg. 40 min. af N. lat. 2 
NORTH. One of the four cardinal pores e .. 
being that interſection of the — — ” the horizon, 
is neareſt our pole... eridian which 
NORTH Cape. A promontory, on the iſland of A. 
in the province of Wardhuys, in — 3 
miles N. W. of Wardhuys, and » ated 100 


_ eſtabliſhments of any trading company in Atl 
though it bas not Arr een Know by n Fig 
confined within ſuch narrow limits as it is at 1 * 
It was firſt called ** The. company of "x what N 
 ** to Calais, Holland, Zealand; Brabant, \Flang,, 
other adjacent countries: afterwards it n 
general name of Engliſhi merchant· adventurerg. 
poſed of all the Engliſh merchants trading in the lus . 
ocean, the Low countries, and the Baltic ſea: ft 2p 
| was called “ The company of Engliſh merchant.ady : 
_ © turers trading to Hamburg; Which appellation wh 
tained, becauſe Hamburg at preſent is the fole did 
its commerce. 1 | ©" 4 


com- 


furniſh each a part of the ſums that compoſe the can 
fund of the company; but rather a — e 
a body of merchants, who have nothing common bu 
the authority and-privilege of trading to Hamburg, and 
ſome other towns of Germany; each petſon otherwiſ 
e carrying on his peculiar trade, and upon his own Ac - 
count; obſerving notwithſtanding certain regulations mate | 
- by the company oof pat 2 ane, 
The firſt charter for the eftabliſhment of the Hamburg 


S 
. 
4 
35 
1 5 
3 
; 


be governed by a company al ways ſubſiſting, and 'fub 


the general commerce of che nation, and got fiche | 


For the execution of this project, he allowed 


body veto have di 


the aſſociation. 


for hfteen days, 


| © governors, 


- 
— 


f g "Po 
py 9 
EI 1 - 
1 OR, 
" 8 „ © 


e r ocberweile, all delinguietits ; 

9227 niſh by fine, or other wi 9 mer“ 

lations 3 fpcle well kanen pon the merchants 380 

and iſe to be employed for the cen 

c , . 5 

Wn IV. con- 

| icles, which the charter of Henry 

Theſe few army augmented by that of Henry VII. a 

talned; 5 | | | 

: the aſſociates of this company 

tioned, . Tok of merchant-adventu- 

Calais, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, 
aces be ond ſea.” IP" 

« F 1 ſhould . Mee to aſſemble at raped 8 

of 66 and to nominate in this 3 lee. 

e 4 

jority of voices, | 

50 who were to regulate 


x irectors. | : FEET. 
laid fue o hing Bond be regulated and decided in the 


aſſemblies, unleſs they were compoſed of 13 directors, and 


his de uty. f . ; 
4 khan he "3 was e director, and refuſed to 


> | 2 * o ty 
the office, ſhould pay 20 l. ſterling, one moie 
. e and the other to the company; 


vernors and directors might levy ſmall im- 
1 end jupol certain fines; and for their receipts, 
9 


— 


advantage of 4 


pedient to grant them. 


7 


urſuant to the laws and regulations agreed upon by the 


might have a r eceiver, who ſhould be accomptable 0 nly | 


6. That they Ben be empowered to publiſh and pro- 


claim the free fairs of Calais; and even to prolong them 
„if they judged convenient. 


4 


of the ſtates beyond ſea where t 
© © bliſhed. | x 
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So 


NOR 


. That the company ſhould have a common ſeal. = 
6. That the governor and. afliftants aſſembled in any 
committee, or at leaſt 13 from among them, might ad- 
mit into their ſociety all ſuch perſons as they ſhould judge 


neceſſary, in ſuch form, and on ſuch conditions, diſtinc- 


tions, and diverſity of franchiſe, as they ſhould think ex- 


7. That all members of the ſociety might bo excluded, in 


caſe of ill conduct, by the governors and aſſiſtants, al- ; 


ſembled at leaſt to the number of 20. 
8. That the city of Hamburg, 
Eaſt Frizeland, ſhould be reputed the company's on- 


ceſſion, as well as the cities of Holland, Zealand, Bra- 


bant, and Flanders, which always were, though they had 
not been ſpecified in the preceding charters. of SHOES. 
9. That the governors and aſſiſtants ſhould hear and deter- 
mine all diſputes and cauſes bete the members of the 
company, throughout the whole extent of its conceſſion. 
10, That the governors or wo might appoint and 
call general aſſemblies, both in 1 4 and in the towns 


e company was eſta- 


11. That no member of the company ſhould marry out 
of England, or the ſtates thereon depending ; nor acquire 
any lands, funds, and inheritances, in all the towns and 
places beyond ſea, which were not ſubje& to the Eng- 
liſh; and that thoſe who ſhould do ſo, ſhould be de- 


prived of all their privileges, and excluded the ſociety. 


That to enter into the company, and to be reputed a 
member thereof, 20 marcs ſterling per head, according 


o act of parliament, muſt be paid. 3 

8. That 15 members of the company, with its permiſ- 

ſion, might go into all the ſtates and foreign countries 

not included in its conceſſion, ſo that they were allies of 
1 d. | ; 8 5 

„„ Tt the company ſhould be allowed to make choice 

in Calais of meaſurers, porters, packers, and folders, for 


G 


ſaid laws, ſhou 


the taking care of the merchandiſe; and that theſe mea- 
ſurers, &c. ſhould be entirely dependent on the company. 


10. And laſtly, That merchant-adventurers, members of 


neral aſſemblies held by the governors or directors, either 
at London, Calais, or elſewhere. 1 
Tne want of executing this laſt article, and an oppoſi- 


this ſociety, ſhould be obliged to be preſent at. the ge- 


12. That the governors and directors aſſembled, at leaſt 


to the number of 13, might enact and eſtabliſh all kinds 

of new Jaws, confirm or annul old ones, and make 

them to be obſerved throughout the whole extent of their 

conceſſion, by all merchant-adventurers, members of the 
| 2 who ſhould trade in theſe places with the com- 

pany's eave; provided they were not contrary to the 
a 


H the rights of ſtate, or the royal prerogative. EF. 


13. 


Juſtices, to take cogniſance thereof; who, on the con- 
trary, ſhould lend all aid and afiftance for their full ac- 


compliſhment : they even ſhould be obliged to receive into 
their priſons the priſoners ſent there by the company's 


governors and aſſiſtants. 


ſition to ſeveral others, occaſioning much trouble and de- 
lay in the company's Affairs, the governors and directors 
obtained a new charter, whereby the penalty of impriſon- 
ment was ordained, both againſt thoſe who ſhould not be 
at the aſſemblies without juſt reaſons to the contrary, and 


thoſe who ſhould infringe the laws and regulations therein 
enacted. | 


Ir is not neceſſary to ſpeak here of the free fairs which 


Hzary VII. eſtabliſhed at Calais in 149g, the direction 


whereof, by the ©th article of the preceding charter, was 
given to the merchant-adyenturers, becauſe they only 


ſuites during the time this city was poſſeſſed by the _ 


Engliſh. 


tte countries beyond ſea ſpecified for its commerce, all 
the rights, privileges, liberties, pre- eminencies, immu- 
nities, authorities, juriſdiftions, cuſtoms, benefices, ad- 


Tre governors and directors of the company having, in 


1564, preſented a requeſt to Queen Elizabeth, for the ex- 
planation and interpretation of ſome articles of the char- 
granted hefore, this princeſs, by a charter of the fame 
yer, deckuedy...,, ͤ FN re 
1. That, to clear up all ambiguities, and prevent all con- 
teſtations with regard to the ſaid charter, the incorpo- 


rated the company ane w; which ſhould be for the future 
called and incorporated by the name of The affifling 


L 
+ That the ſons of mg e FR 
2 dy apprenticeſhip, .. might. be alſo 


Say >; 
members of the ſaid corporation, if required; - 


R * 
8 
1 


— 


ut might be ; 


Iuxenty-two years after 


a 
o 


thereof, to exerciſe any traffic therein. yg 
Ihe company was alſo, by this charter, allowed td in By 
ute, in each tog o its e 2, 2 council, compoſed 


ch. "of a governor, and a competent number 
or thoſe who were che choſen from among the members of ide ſociety 


* 


14. That the company ſhould make choice of one or more 


receivers of fines, eftabliſhed in the places thought moſt 
convenient; which receivers, in default of the payment 


of the ſaid fines by thoſe condemned thereunto, might 


proſecute them, in all juſt and neceflary ways, till an en- 


tire ſatis faction was made. 


4 


- 15. That the company might chuſe, for the care and re- 


+. 


The 


moval of merchaudiſes, ſuch a number of meaſurers, 
packers, and porters, as ſhould be thought ſufficient. 
16. That the company ſhould enjoy, both in England, and 


vantages, an] other things compriſed, ſpecified, declared, 


and granted, either by the charters of the Kings of Eng 
land, or by any prince or Tong potentate, in hole 


tatior 5 of the char- _ fates the faid places were fitua 
ter of Henry VII. and the confirmation of all the others 


17. That ber Majeſty 


[4 


Qs 
- 


"pany was allowed to carry on its trade. 
however 


. : 


the ſajd company) 


beth granted the company a fend: whereby, after hav- 


WO 


and the ſociety of Engliſh merchant-ad- - ing confirmed and ratified, anew all the old ones, the gave 


ans 


— 


the adjacent places and k 


ws of England, and that they no ways prejudiced either 


hat the judgments made for the execution of the 
1a be executed without appeal; with a pro- 
bibition to all .maſters, bailiffs, ſheriffs, conſtables, and 


1. referred e deen d. 
Poet ia revoke and anpul the preſent charter, by other 
be age e tothe gorernors daf 
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it an excluſive privilege in all the places of its conceffion ; - | 
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NOR 


Laſtly, there was another privilege granted by this ſecond - 
Charter of Elizabeth, to import, excluſive of others, where 


ever the company has a right to trade, All kinds of cloths, 
ſerges, and other ſtuffs of wool manufactured in England ; 
with a prohibition, notwithſtanding, of exporting any of 
the ſaid merchandiſes, whoſe exportation was not allowed 
by the laws of the kingdom, unleſs the merchant-adven- 
tarers of the ſaid company obtained an expreſs permiſſion 
by writing for that purpoſe. Sh 
| b 7 this privilege was granted to the company, cloths 
Ad other woollen manufactures became one of the prin- 
cipal objects of its commerce; but not without ſome 
trouble in the following reign, by the eſtabliſhment of a 
ſociety called © The company of merchant-adventurers of 
% the new London trade; which James I. incorporated 
in 1606, in favour of ſeveral private perſons, Sho pro- 
_ poſed to eſtabliſh ag London a manufacture for the dying 
of cloths, and ways for dreſſing them; under which pre- 
text, to give the new 8 a greater vent for their 
cloths, he prohibited the Engliſh merchant-adventurers 
to carry on their commerce. 


Happily for the latter, the project proved abortive; the 


charter was repealed two years after; and, to re-eſtabliſh 
ehe adventurers in their antient privileges, James I. 
granted them another charter, dated the 28th of January 
1618, whereby he not only fully reinſtated them in 
their excluſive right for the fale of woollen manufac- 
tures, ſuch as cloths, ſerges, frizes, ſtockings, &c. in 
Germany, the Low Countries, Hamburg, and Eaſt and 
Weſt Frizeland ; but alſo allowed them to keep clerks in 
all the cuſtomhouſes of England, to take care that their 


trade of woollen manufactures was not prejudiced, under 


the pretext of the trade of the like merchandiſes allowed 
to the Engliſh in France, Spain, ſome places of the 
North, and other foreign countries. Dn Ss 

The charter of James I. was the laſt of thoſe which 
Charles II. repealed, and confirmed in his great charter 
of the firſt of January 1661. „ 

The revolutions in the Low Countries towards the end of 
the ſixteenth century, which laid the foundations of the 
famous Dutch republic, having prevented the Engliſh 


company from continuing its commerce there with as 


much liberty as before, the company was obliged to trade 
only to Hamburg, and the towns on the Germanic ocean. 
This by degrees accuſtomed people to give it the ap- 
pellation of the Hamburg company, which it ſtill preſerves ; 
though, in all the ſubſequent charters, it was called by 
the antient name of the Engliſh merchant-adventurers ; 
which was obſerved perhaps to retain ſome uniformity 
between the chartets that granted its privileges, and thoſe 
that confirmed them. | N 
The Engliſh Ruſſia company. This company was projected 
towards the end of the reign of Edward VI. and was 
executed in the ad year of the reign of Philip and Mary; 
but was not brought to a full perfection till the year 
1566, when the c 
liament. | T2 „ 45 
Some Engliſh adventurers, who ſet out to diſcover new 
countries, and who pretended to find a pallags to China 
by the north, having advanced as far as the White ſea, 
and arrived at the port of Archangel, where they had a 
good reception from the Muſcovites, requeſted, when 


they returned to England, letters-patent for the Ruſſian - 


commerce, for which they had formed an aſſociation. 


The charter was promiſed by Edward VI. but the death - * 
of this young prince having hindered his ſigning it, his 
fiſter Queen Mary, who had juſt married Philip of Spain, - 


completed it the 26th February 1555. 


By this charter the company was incorporated by the 


name of The merchant-adyenturers, for the diſcovery 


4e of lands, territories, iſlands, ſtates, and dominions un- 


© known, and never frequented before they had ha- 
<« zarded themſelves, or undertaken their difcoyery by 


& ſea. | 


Their privileges were, to have a governor, 4 conſuls, and : | * 

24 aſſiſtants, for the direction of their commerce; as Ported, „ a 
1 hat, in caſe the com pany ceaſed | of itlei Lo. | 

term of three years, 7 of peace, unde . 

chanqdiſes at the ford o 

PPP | 
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alſo to enact by-laws; to admit into the ſociety as many 


perſons as the directors ſhould. judge convenient; to pu- 


niſh by fines, or otherwiſe, any contravention to the fe- 


x "+ 1 


the 18 
for Geberit f cou 


"4 . 3 by — oe of Philip ang Wa, 
enters upon the reaſons the parliatnent ned 
them dy an act. | A. nt had to 


ment, had been at great expences, not on| 
its commerce in 


of finding a paſſage for Cathay through the 
would be of vaſt advantage to the crown 
that notwithſtanding, contrary to what is en 


dit this new eftabliſhment, and ruin all commerce 


ter was confirmed by an act of par- pi 
| oy penalty of 
| whole cargo; one moiety of which ſhould belong to the 
crown, and the other to the company. | 

That, notwithſtanding the ſaid prohibitionz it ſhould be 
' allowable for all the fubjects of het Majeſty to continue 
to refort-to the town and caſtle of Nardhouſe, and il ue 


3 


F ** . 
*s 


3 N. 05 > 


a to haye officers for enforcing the 
nes, Teizutes, and confiſcatibns; 
5 


pay ment or 
© ſend hi 
eſtabliſhing 2 co hs 


gel, and the 
uented by the Py 
tO more particulars of 


| Pane granted the Ruſſia company 


hilip and Mary; beeauſe they Ba the charter of 


confirmed by an act of parliament made augmented 2nd 


in 
It explains firſt 2 1 Jear 


whereby three ſhips were equipped t . Motive 
the reign of Edward VI. * . * * 
who commanded them, and the ex 

ters promiſed them, which could no 


the en 
the dren 
pediting of (he * 
t be ſigned before 
ng afterwards ſhe. 
owers, juriſdidtions 
granted the ney 


the demiſe of this prince: and havi 
einctly related a part of the rights, p 
PL eges, franchiſes, and liberties, 


Confirm 


lince its eſtabliſh. 


uſcovy through the Whine 2 


Archangel; but alſo to penetrate through 

Volga, and the Caſpian ſea, into e Wan = 
caniay Perſia, and the other ftates of Aſia Major: ir- 
that theſe expences were till continued, thro en ” 


Nor th, Which 
of England: 


| f 
letters-patent; ſeveral Engliſh, not members of 1 


pany, undertook the ſaid trade, which tended to diſere. 


Theſe reaſons are, That the company, 


Ruſſia, which was as yet in its infancy, But to put.a 


ſtop to this diſorder, it was ordained by the ſtatute, 

the company ſhould be for the future er 
called by the ſole denomination of . The ſociety of Eng- 
lich merchants for diſcovering new places of trade,” be. 


cauſe its firſt appellation was too long, 
That any part of the continent, iſlands, ports, harbour, 


fords, gulphs, rivers, of any emperor, king, prince, ot 
| Rate whatſoever, unknown before the firſt enterprize un- 
dertaken by the merchants of the ſaid community, at 
other ſubjects of the kingdom of England, and which 
they never frequented by fea, ſituated north, north-well 
and north-eaſt, of the city of London; nor any part of 
the continent, lands, ports, iſlands, &c. belonging tothe 
Emperor of Ruſſia, together with the countries of Ame | 


nia Major or Minor, thoſe of Media, Hircania, Perſa, or 


© the Caſpian fea, ſhould not be frequented by the other 
ſubjects of the kingdom of England, not being members 
of the ſaid company, unleſs by the order, approbaton, 
and conſent *t th 


of the governor, conſuls, and affiſtants of the 
ſaid 1 or of the greater part among them, under 
the ſeizure and confiſcation of their veſſels and 


ports, towns, and coafts of Norway, to cart) on ther 


the trade of fiſh, and all other accuſtomed Engliſh trafic 
That the company, nor no member thereof, ſhows be 


allowed to export from England any merchandiſes mto 


the places of their new conceſſion, but upon Eogith 
© bottoms ; nor to import any from the ſaid places ind the 
| kingdom, but upon Engliſh bottoms, under the pert | 
i ET OT * 
That neither the company, nor any of its mem 


ſhould for the futute export ſrom England into the place } 


of its conceſſion, clot hs, ſerges, or-other __—_ * 
of che Engliſh manifa@ure, unleſs died and drei 
der penalty of gh for each * of cloth o * 
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the abbey of St. Nicholas 11 
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. ; other port of the nor- That the merchants of the Eaſt ſhall export from Eng- 
fi, or did 7 1 A a ber 75 of Ruſſia, land into the countties of their conceſſion, none oe 
tern coalt of 2 before by the Engliſh, all the other cloths, dyed and dreſſed purſuant to the laws of the king- 
not frequented MA & ſhould be allowed to trade to Nar- dom, except 200 pieces of white cloths, which they may 
fubjeRts of Het hole / that the company diſcontinued export yearly by a ſpecial privilege. © 

ya during the W Ruffla; but upon condition to make uſe That any merchant belonging to the Eaſt company ſhall 
its n „5;öͤ ĩð 4 eh be allowed to carry 101. ſterling Engliſh coin out of 
4 2 — ſubfiſted with reputation neat a whole cen- the kingdom, when he departs for his trade, without be- 
This company til the troubles in 1649 colt Charles I. his ing ſubject to the penalties enacted by the laws againſt 
try, N 6 £ the Czar of Muſcovy received the news thoſe who export gold and filver coins. 

life. As — arricide; he immediately expelled all the This charter of Queen Elizabeth, and the privileges. ſhe 
of this homey 12 Dutch, taking an advantage of his re- granted the Eaſt company, were afterwards confirmed 
Engliſh 4 © Rabliſhed themſelves in their room. dy Charles If. who for this purpoſe granted letters-pa- 
ann aſcended the Britiſh throne after the tent, dated the 20th of February 1661 ; whereby it was 
2 ny che uur - Cromwel, the company re-eſtabliſhed ordained, That no perſon, of what quality or condition 


themſelves again at Archangel ; but neither with the fame ſoever, dwelling in the city of London, or 20 miles about 


fs as before; the Ruſſians being accuſ- the ſame, ſhould be admitted a member of this com- 
| 2 Hack ronimodlties, and untefing to place the PR unleſs he was free of the city of London, 
2 onfidence in a people, whoſe murder of their King. ' The rench NoRTH company. The commerce of the Bal- 
A es them with ſuch horror and deteſtation. tie aud Archangel was the principal object of this com- 


hi is ſtill ſubſiſting, almoſt upon the pany; which it alſo extended to all the northern coun- 
rat et — of Hunbarg- | * ons -  _ tries upon the coaſts of Zealand and Holland, thoſe of 
By an a of the 10th and 11th William III. any Britiſh the Germanic ocean, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 5 
Be" may be free of the Ruſſia company, upon pay- The letters-patent for its eſtabliſhment are dated in June 
0 \ of 5 l. for e dl . 1669, and regiſtered in parliament the gth of July fol- 
By an act of the I Ath of Geo. II. any perſon free of this | lowing. 555 "Sade . 
company may import, in Britiſh built ſhips, from Ruſſia, 1 he actions or ſhares were to be at 2000 livres each, 
any goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture of and its conceſſion was for 20 years. 
Perſia, purchaſed by barter, or with the produce of com- Daniſh NURTH company, This company was eſtabliſhed at 
modities exported from Great Britain to Ruſſia, except Copenhagen in 1647, by Frederic III. | 
gold and ſilver, in coin ot bullion, and from thence Its eſtabliſhments in Norway are not only conſiderable ; 
carried into Perſia to the truth whereof the importer is but it alſo ſends ſhips into the Varanger, whence it pe- 


to make oath, paying the ſame cuſtoms as ſuch goods are netrates by land into Daniſh Lapland, in ledges drawn by 
liable to if imported from the Levant ſeas, by any per- rein-deer. | 


ſon belonzing to the Turky company. 2 | 
If any alike ſhall ariſe, Ojo 0 of the goods ſo im- its factors proceed likewiſe upon fledges. as far as Pani- 
ported be of the growth, &c. of Perſia or not, or were . 
imported contrary to this act, and for that reaſon ſhall be 
- ſeized as forfeited, the proof thereof ſhall be incumbent 
on the importer or claimer. _ _ 55 
Wrought ſilks, and other manufactures of Perſia, men- 
tioned in the ſtatute of the 11th and 12th William III. 
are not to be worn in Great Britain, but are to be under 
the regulations mentioned in the ſaid act: however, no- 
thing in this act is to deprive the Eaſt US COA from 
enjoying their full powers, privileges, &c, See Ruſſia, MKirkebar, is a ſmall town of Iceland, being the reſidence of 
Perſia, and Sth, © © - '« © _ + the merchants and clerks belonging to the company. 
The Ergliſb Eaſtland company, or North ſea company, is eſta- The Dutch Non r company, has not any excluſive privilege. 
bliſned upon the footing of that of Hamburg of which 
it ſeems to be a diviſion ; the charter of its eſtabliſhment 
being dated the 7th of Auguſt, 1579, in the 21ſt year of they are not to land their iſh. __ 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. © _ 3 
By the firſt article of the charter, the company was in- firſt northern diſcoveries were made at the charge of a 
corporated by the name of “ The governor, affiftants, company of Engliſh merchants incorporated in the reign 
and ſociety of merchants of the Eaſt; who were ſuch of Edward VI. and called The merchants-adventurers for 
perſons as were real merchants, and before the firſt of Ja- , diſcovering lands unknown, Their principal deſign was to 
| nuary 1568 had traded to Norway, Sweden, Poland, 

Ae Pr gen Rojo, and the territories thereon - | | 
depending; as allo Revel, Coninſberg, Elbing, Browſ- _ Portugueſe, by a ſhorter way than e Cap Good 
berg, Dantzic, Copenhagen, Elfincus. Finlasd, 3 aguele, y by the Cape of 
and, Elwland, and .Branthoſin ; excepting Narva and 
Muſcovy, with their deen 3 ani 
Moſt of the following articles gave the new coi; any all 
the rights and privileges uſually enjoyed by theſe Lids br 
eſtabliſhments ; as to have a ſeal ; to be directed by a go- oy 


2 and 24 aſſiſtants; to make by-laws; to impoſe 4. 
crate taxes upon merchants and merchandiſes; to take day ; or it is not to he conceived what pretence there 
woe 4 1 em defigitely; to bold pus courts; . the India "trade," which ſo many other nations enjoy at 
; end eiche 8 "> 
The To the charters forthe Hamburg eompatiy.. © .. Nay, we 
| of any branch of trade, however we came into it, en- 
2 merchants already mer f AY MET | ISP: | _ Lal, 
[tall have no adm eh mender of another pany Ot 
Ya: figs * 
nat the Engliſh” mercha 
who, never traded to the plates 
m the Eaſt ſ thed | I 0 e pla | 
be admitte Poe” ed by the charter, may notwithſtanding f 


cogniſance of the debates between Engliſh” merchants, 
er privileges, as may 
Nu” t; | 2 ay W 
e tegula f the aa 
Th, tons peculiar to the company of the Pat are : 
That Tin into ns ſociety 
* every member ſhall pay 61. 128. 
am Hd, * 27 K e Pans 15 
b nt adventurere, add those ad- 
us to Spain and Portuval, who never tra: 5 
members on paying 14 l. ſterling. 
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parated from bim, doubled the North cape, and diſcovered 
the bay of Archangel ; whereby he ſettled a trade directly 


with Ruffia, which the Engliſh enjoyed alone for many 


ears, till the Dutch ſupplanted them. 


The Engliſh company ff ill perſiſted in their endeavours to 


diſcover a north-eaſt paſſage; and accordingly, in the 
* 1556, fitted out a ſhip under the command of Capt. 

rough, comptroller of the navy in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who ſailed beyond the bay of Archangel to 
the north-eaſt part of Ruſſia and Samoieda, diſcover- 
ing the river Pechora, Nova Zembla, and the ſtraights 
of Waigats, which divide Nova Zembla from the conti- 


nent of Ruſſia; aſter which he returned home: and the 


adventurers, wearied with endeayouring to find. a Eee 
this way, which might lead them. to the Chineſe ſeas, 
next attempted to find a way to the Indies by the N. W. ; in 


which they employed Sir Martin Forbiſher, in the years 


1576,77, and 78, who was a bold and ſkilful navigator. 


But, after three years fruitleſs labour to make his way 5 


into the weſtern or ſouth ſea, he was obliged to deſi 


from that enterpriſe, either by the intervening land, or 


ice which adhered to the land; as were many other com- 
manders afterwards. 


In the 1580, the Engliſh company fitted out two ſhi $, un - 


der the commartd of Capt. Arthur Pett, and Capt. Charles 
Jackman, to endeavour the diſcovery of a north · weſt paſ- 
ſage again. They paſſed the ſtraights of Waigats, be- 


tween Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, running as far eaſtward 


as they could for the ice, and then returned back through 
the ſaid ſtraights ; but Capt. Pett was ſuppoſed to be loſt 
in his paſſage home, being never heard of more. 
The Engliſh | 

but now the Dutch. began to follow their ſteps, coming 


to Kola in Lapland, and afterwards into the bay of : 


Archangel. | 


In the year 1596, the Dutch fitted out four ſhips, under 
William Barents; who failed to Nova Zembla, paſſed 8 


the ſtraights of Waigats, and failed to the eaſtward, till 


he was obliged by the ice to return back. The ſame 2 
Capt. Barents ſailed to the ſtraights of Waigats the fol- 


lowing year, with ſeven ſhips, in order to force a paſſage 


through to the eaſtern ocean ; but was again preyented by 


Upon the return of theſe ſhips, the Dutch, being fill 
confident there muſt be a north-eaſt paſſage, ſent.out Wil- 


liam Barents with two other ſhips, who now ſtood more 
to the northward, and came to an iſland in the latitude of 


74, by them called the Bear iſland, but by the Engliſh 


Cherry ifland ; from hence they failed northward as high 


as 80, and ſaw the land by them called Spitzbergen, from 


its craggy promontories, but by the Engliſh Greenland 
and here they went on ſhore. Barents afterwards ſailed 
back to Cherry iſland, and from thence to the the north- 


eaſt of Nova Zembla, till they came into the latitude of p 


76, anchoring in Ice haven, as they called it, where they 
were blocked up with ice in September, ſo that there was 


no getting out; whereupon they went on ſhore in order 


watt: cliff in Nova Zembla. 


there can be no navigable paſſage 


lot, ſteered directly north-eaſt from the 


alone frequented the northern ſeas hitherto; 


A 
* 
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| | Thi: . 

of 2 a paſſage to the Eaſtern = 75 "eat kope. 

* N up the torrent, they found it too W 6 

any ps of burthen, and returned home. Ca t H. for 

aſcribes the great quantities of ice in theſe zt . don 

Zen to the "many ſounds, beys, and rivers in N\ 
embla, Greenland, Tartary, Ruſſia in Noyz 


where it is formed; and from hence he e e 


N: to the 
The next adyenturer who attempted the 88 
—_ Pat 


ſage, was Capt. John Wood, who | 

Duke of York, afterwards King 8 the 

of Charles II. and ſet fail from the river Thame, : 0 

Speedwell, on the 28th of May 1676, rg in the 

ſhip in company, called the Proſperous Pink TO 

Wood following the opinion of Barents, the Dutch 5 
| J 


adhere 
and that all 
aken in their 


thoughts to the north-weſt parts of America, where therg 


to build them a houſe, and winter there; when they _ ſecined a greater likelihood of obtaining a paſſage, as the 
found great ſtore of timber-trees, driven on the coaſt, _ "difficulties. were leſs,” and the diſtance between Hudſon's 
for their purpoſe, though, as they obſerved, there were . bay in Davis's ſtraights, and the north-eaſt coaſt of Ame- | 
none growing in the country. By the end of September | rica above California, no way ſo great as between 
it froze ſo very hard, that the nails and iron they uſed |. Zembla and the ſuppoſed ſtraights of Ani lf 
ſtuck to their r and lips, if they touched them. The pan. Indeed, from the diſcoveries already made for th 
ſun left them about the 4th of November; but they faw age paſt on the north-weſt coaſts of America, the gele- 
the moon continually, day and night; which, with the r | a paflage is ſo ſtrong RY 
ſnow; furniſhed them with a tolerable light. _ We granted to the Hudſon's bay companys which INV 
Notwithſtanding the Dutch had. found ſuch difficulties them with very extenſive privileges, ſuch wy pore 1 
in ſearching for a north-eaſt paſſage, the Engliſh mer- making peace or War, raiſing troops, and 2 a | 
chants determined to attempt it again; and accordingly ©. of the fands "they ſhould diſcover, not poſſel * 4 yo 
fitted out a ſmall ſhip, of which Capt. Henry H . © Chriſtian power, it is recited. as a chief oi Fas 
had the command, who failed from England on the iſt of grant,” that they thould uſe all means. _ wel ſettle 
= May 1607, and ſteering to the northward, arrived on tbe of: ſuch a. paſſage ; to, the ſucceſs SY rf | 
5 20th of June, the year following, on the'coaſt-of Gen- ment and trade in Hudſon's bay, it Was realen , 
land, in the latitude of 78, and returned. 3 66 
Capt. Hudſon ſet out again from the river Thames the: 22d | 
of April 1608, having 16 men on board, aud dn the 
29th of May following found himſelf in 73 deg. 1 Fin. 
They directed their courſe afterwards to the 2 and . 
being in the lat. of 72 deg. odd min, came in ſignt of the i 


*and now governor of 


reaſons for a ard | 


"74 


NOR 
and the great advantages * to Britain from ſuch a 

| em | 
2 — 4 — and . plantations, with a 
of the 2 aging the South Sea company to try the 
view o 3 is the moſt N. W. part e I 
ler tn a paſſage appeared to him moſt likely, from 
2 ts of former adventurers : but Sir John Eyles 
the 4 * one out of the government, and the com- 
— having retinquiſhed the whale-fiſhery in Davis's 
Bogö, the affair flept till the year 17.335 when Mr. 
Dobbs coming to mn.” aan 

en firli.Lord of the Admiralty, g 
ee ſatisfied: of the probability of the 
We ms and the propriety of the attempting It. As the 
a "oe 1 bay company, from their charter, appeared the 
_ -oper body to be conſulted, Sir. Charles mentioned 
ev 1 to Mr. Jones, formerly a deputy governor of 
a mpany, and at that time an elder brother of Trini- 
__— as much as poſſible, diſcouraged Sir Charles 


om the deſign ; relating to him the diſaſter, the com- 


in the loſs of two ſloops fitted out for this pur- 

5 tr under Mr. Barlow. Mr. Dobbs, not ſa- 

hed with this, got Sir Charles to introduce him to Mr. 
Jones, who was {till againſt the attempt. But, notwith- 


ſanding theſe diſcouragements, Mr. Dobbs accompliſhed 


bis deſire; ſo that whether there is a N. W. paſſage or 
is ſtill a matter of uncertainty. rv 
— by the ſtatute, of the 18th of Geo. IT. it was ſet 
| forth in the preamble, that the diſcovery of a N.W. paſſage 
thro? Hudſon's ſtraights, to the weſtern American ocean, 
would be of great benefit to the trade of Great Britain ; 
and therefore it was enacted, that if any ſhip or veſſel, 
ſhips or veſſels, belonging to any of his Majeſty's ſub- 
jects, ſhould find out aud fail thro! any paſſage by ſea, 
between Hudſon's bay and the weltern and ſouthern 
ocean of America, the owner or owners thereof, or their 
aſſigus, ſhould receive a8 a reward 20,000 J. and that all 
perſons being his Majeſty's ſubjeQs, and reſiding where 
the adventurers ſhould come, in proſecution of ſuch diſ- 
covery, ſhould give them all aid requiſite, and ſhould no 
ways obſtruct, or refuſe them reaſonable ſuccour in any 
diſtreſs. | | 


In 1740, h's Majeſty was pleaſed to approve the ſcheme, | 
and two veſſels were ordered to be fitted out, the com- 


mand of which was given to Capt. Middleton, who failed 


in the ſummer of 1741; but it was the end of July before 


be could paſs Hudſon's ſtraights, ſo that he found himſelf 
neceſſitated to winter at the Prince of Wales's fort in 


Churchill river, where he was accuſed of employing his 


men in the company's ſervice, but pleaded ſuch employs 
ment was neceſſary to preſerve them in health. Here he 
was detained by the ice till July 1742, when he ſail'd, 
and got as far N. as lat. 65 deg. 30 min. where he found 
a head land, which he called cape Dobbs, and abreaſt of 
of it a large fair opening, or inlet, which he called Wager 
river. Here he got his ſhips into a bay called Savage 


found, and ſent his boats about 60 miles up, who found 
a deep channel, with a ſtrong current againſt them, and 
o W- 
ever, Auguſt 2d, Capt. Middleton left this river or ſtraight, 
and proceeded to 66 deg. 44 min. of N. lat, Where be 


high land on both ſides, the water ſalt or brackiſh. H 
law a cape, which he judged to be the moſt northerly 
point of America, the land falling off to the N. WW 
the name of Repulſe bay. 
he calls the Frozen ſtreights ; 
is joined to the north continent, to which 


his royal highneſs the Duke. From hence Capt. Middle- 
ton retired to the 8. tracing the ſhore till Auguſt 15, 


when he bore away for England, having made no ef- 


fectual diſcovery. | 
NotTHERN ocean. See Ocean, © 
| NOR TH-FORELAND. «+ 


ile of Thanet, on the E. coaſt of Kent, 


miles N. E fituated I 3 


of Canterbury, 4 miles E. of M 


to Colonel Bladen, one 


England, ſbewed his manuſcript to Sir 


7 


: ; * K . but 
next day finding himſelf embay*d on all fides, he gave it 
Into this bay he obſerved a tide 

come from the great ocean, W. of Greenland, by a paſſage - 
; : tho? Mr. Dobbs aſſerts that * * 
theſe frozen ſtreights are imaginary, and that cape Fri vid | 25 4 
ch Capt. Middle- © 

ton gave the name of Prince William's land, 64 honourof 


A cape or promontory in the 


South Foreland. Between the two Forelands are the 
Downs, thro which all ſhips paſs that are bound to or 
from the W. or S. W. and here the fleets of the royal 
navy frequently rendezvous. ' e 

NORTH River. A great river which riſes. in New Mexi- 
co, in North America; and running S. E. divides Mexi- 
co from Florida, diſcharging itſelf into the weſt end of 

| the Gulph of Mexico, in 26 deg, of N. lat. 188 

NORTH Sea, the gulph of Mexico fo called by the Spani- 
ards, becauſe they paſſed from thence over the iſthmus 
of Darien into the South Sea in America; and this name 
has of late been communicated to all that part of the At- 

lantic ocean which lies N. of Terra Firma in South 

America. See Ocean. 3 | 

NonrR Sea, or Eaft.and Company. See North Companies. 

NORWAY. See Denmark. | 

NORWICH. A My of Norfolk, ſituated on the river 
Lare; one of the largeſt and moſt populous places in 

England, having a very great woollen manufacture, e- 

_ ſpecially in crapes and ſtuffs. be 

NOSSARIS. A white cotton cloth, of the number of thoſe 
called baffetas, brought from the Eaſt Indies. 

NOTARY, uſually denotes a ſcrivener, or a perſon who 
takes notes, or makes ſhort draughts of contracts, obli- 
gations, or other inſtruments. But, in a more particu- 
lar ſenſe, the word is uſed for an officer, who draws and 
keeps notes, and minutes of contracts, obligations, and 
other inſtruments, executed before him, and delivers out 
authentic copies, &c. thereof. 1 

Nor AR Public, is a perſon who draws and publickly at- 
teſts deeds, or writings, between merchants ; and alſo 
makes proteſts of bills of exchange, to make them au- 

thentic in another country : notaries have the drawing, 
paſſing, keeping, and iſſuing, of conttacts, charter-parties, 
inſurances, and all deeds in the mercantile province; and 

in their books are regiſtred proteſts, remonſtrances, and 
other mercantile inſtruments, 944 Tan 
The fignatures of notaries carry along with them the 
; prov of che acts which they ſign ; becauſe they are pub- 
ic officers, appointed by the courts of Admiralty, in 
moſt of the principal trading places in Europe. They 
ſhould be acquainted with almoſt all the Europeantongues, 

_ eſpecially the trading languages; ſuch as the French, 

Dutch, Spaniſh, Italian, and Portugueſe ; as alſo Latin, 
becauſe ſeveral foreign inſtruments are drawn up in that 

language. EE; FFV 

NOTE. A minute, or ſhort writing, containing ſome ar- 
ticle of buſineſs: in which ſenſe, we ſay a promiſſory note, 
a note of hand, a bank note, &c. | IS 


To NorE a bill, is when a public notary goes 23 a-witneſ py 


or takes notice that a merchant will not accept or pay it. 
JJ og OY GE re ons 
Notes promiſſory, purſuant to an act of the 25th of 
Cha. IL made, and ſigned by any perſon, or by the ſer- 
vant or agent of any corporation, banker, goldſmith, 
merchant, or trader, who is uſually entruſted to fign ſuch 
notes, are to be deemed payable according to the condi- 
tions thereof; and are aſſignable or endorſable over; an 
action thereon being to be maintained, in the ſame man- 
ner as for inland bills of exchange. See Exchange. | 
NOVA SCOTIA. See Britiſb America. | 


NOVA ZEMBEA, or Newland, which the Duteh call 
the iſland of Weygatz, is ſituated in the North or Frozen 


"ocean, between 50 and 80 deg. of E. lon. and between 
70 deg. of N. lat. and the N. pole, ſeparated from the 
;province:of Samoieda in Ruſſia, by a narrow ſtreight, 

led the ſtreights of Weygatz. Whether it is an iſland, or 
art of ſome great continent, is uncertain ; no ſhips having 


a» 
— 


Tue 


w_ 


ever paſſed to the northward of it, tho* many attempts 


have been made to find out a N. E. paſſage to China that 
way. The Dutch indeed paſſed the ſtreights. of Wey- 
gatz S. of Nova Zembla, and wintered on the E. ſide of 
it in 1596, but found it not practicable to ſail ſurther for 
the fields of ice they met with. There are no conſtant 


inhabitants here, but the Samoieds and Oſtiaes climb 


over the mountains of ice in the ſtreights, when they are 


ftoren over, to hunt elks and rein- deer at the proper 
mi : argate, 11 V 2 
mes N. of Deal, and 20 miles N. of Dover and the 


N ſeaſon. 133 A "© | 
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NO VALLE, is a term in France, for a kind of hetnpen 
cloth, very ſtrong and cloſe; which is manufactured in 
Bretagne, and whoſe chief uſe is for the making of ſails for 
ſhips. „ | TOY 
The greateſt conſumption of theſe cloths is in the ports of 


France ; but they are ſent in great quantities to other 


countries, particularly to England and Spain. 
NUBIA. A kingdom of Africa. See Ethiopia. 
NUMERO. A term, prefixed to any number of things, 
marked or abbreviated thus, No. | 
Book of NUMERos. See Book-keeping. 
NUMIDIA. A part of Africa. See Biladulgerid. 
NUNNA. A white Chineſe linen, of three ſorts ; the 
- meaſure being the ſame, but the fineneſs different. Their 
chief deſtination being for Japan, where they are ſold in 
great quantities. 2 Ak 2 
NURENBURG, or Neremberg. A city in the circle of 
Franconia, ſituated in 11 deg. of E. lon. and 49 deg. 
30 min. of N. lat. See Germany. 
NURSERY, among gardeners, is a place 'where they 
cultivate and grow young trees, which are intended to 
be tranſplanted. a 
NuRsERY-man, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in 
furniſhing gentlemen with young trees, both fruit and 
foreſt ; as alſo with Aower-roots, and other branches of 
- gardening. vw | 
NUTMEG. A delicate kind of aromatic nut; being the 
kernel of a fruit of the ſize of a green walnut, found 
only in the Banda iſlands in the Eaſt Indies; of which 
| there are two kinds, the male and female. See Banda 
iſlands. . 
The female is that chiefly uſed in England; its form being 
round, and its ſmell agreeable, with a taſte hot and 
pungent. 


The male is a wild nut of a longiſh form, without either | 


taſte or ſmell ; yet ſometimes put off, while in the pod, 
for the female. 12 „ 
The nutmeg⸗ tree is about the bigneſs of the peach tree, 
and their leaves are ſomewhat like. The trees which 
bear the female, or common nutmeg, grow only in cul- 
tivated pl ces: but thoſe which b2ar the male, or long 
nutmegs, grow in woods and foreſts. The trees are al- 
ways loaden with flowers and fruits; affording three crops 
a year, in April, Auguſt, and December. 
Nutmegs are incloſed in four different covers; the firſt 
a thick huſk, ſomething like that of walnuts, under 
which lies a thin reddiſh coat, of an agreeable ſmell, and 


As to the mace, it muſt be choſen in 
| colour, like the nutmeg in taſte 00 2 f 


of green nutmegs; which the Dute 


bet. ſtrengtheners of the ſtomach, and a 


be of a thick conſiſtence, of a 


f 


8 2 g 
NT K 


| aromatic taſte, called'mare; b r 
faber of nutmeg. This n > Uiro! in 


7 


proportion as the pod grows. The — and opens 
br my = is hard, thin, and RR Sr Mikey 
Fes EE | film of no uſe ; wherein is found . 
e e 
e hole in it, 5 
_ for a defe. een foi ignora) 
he beſt nutmegs are thoſe gathe f 
ſhould be choſen heavy; of a with bro? F 1 which 
marbled on the out fide, reddiſh within * 


unctuous moiſtute, and an agreeable ſmell, ing x fe 


a high 
The whole commerce of nutmegs is is Mar, 
Dutch Eaſt India company. Ses Sies the hands of the 


The inhabitants of the Banda iſlands make 2 conſed; 
h bring into — 
without. Th Is 


v re chi 
in the northern countries, where the roomy 


ſometimes with ſyrup, and ſometimes 


. ſuch warm ſweet-meats. 


There is an oil expreſſed from nutmegs, which 


olden 
a ſweet aromatic ſmell, and a Wir 10 . 


the Dutch adulterate it with butter. 


Nurux o 1ſlands. See Banda iſlands, 
NUX-VOMICA. The fruit, or, as ſome will have it, the 


ſtone of the fruit of a tree growing in ſeveral parts of 


3 Egypt "fp in the iſlands of Timor and Ceylon, in the 


dies; of a ſtrong narcotic quality, { 
ranked in the number of poiſons. 7 Hp "Y 


It is round and flat, of a grey mouſe colour without, ul 


various colours within, ' ſometimes yellow, ſometi 
white, and ſometimes brown: the lage, whiteſt, — 


and cleaneſt being the beſt. | 


This drug is ſaid to be an affured poiſon for all animal 


except men: on the contrary, Hermannus Botanic pro 
feſſer at Leyden, who wrote expreſly on it, fays tht 
the vomic nuts of Timor and Ceylon are excellent ſudo 
rifics, and to be ranked among diuretic medicines. 


NYBYE, A town of North Jutland, ſubje&t toDennui 


See Denmark. | 


NYDER. A river of Norway, which falls into a bay dl 

_ © - the northern ocean. | 

NYKOPPING. A Daniſh town on the iſland of Fate. 
„ OR Sage eo dd 
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„ 
ks rowing in ſeveral 
k. A large timber tree, growing in 
; countries: dal thoſe of the Engliſh growth are moſt 
Jurable, and ſtrong, for ſhip building, and other 
heavy ſervices ; "ho foreign oaks, when ſawn 


wainſcotting, principally uſed by the cabinet-makers and 
- The Sealed is the fruit of the oak-tree, and generally 
called maſt, for the feeding of ſwine; though acorns are 
alſo employed in medicine., The miſſeltoe which grows 


eh | . e d rere 
inſt the apoplexy, palſy, and worms; but is like wi 
28 ed as an ingredient in ointment, and plaiſters, as à fe- 
ſolvent. n ha wot 
The bark of this tree is uſeful to tanners; being generally 
ſtript off in April. The oak delights in moiſt ground, of 


in grave]. See Timber. e 
Oax, is alſo a Turkiſh weight. See Or. 
Oa x- Balls, Apples, or Cones. A kind of galls, or ex- 
creſcencies, ariſing out of the oak. See Gals. 
OAKAM, or Oatum. A ſea-term for old ropes untwiſted, 
and pulled out again into looſe hemp, like hurds'of flax, 
to be uſed in the cauking of ſhips : but when tow, flax, 
or hemp, are employed in this manner, it is called white 
nn San: un TL a 
OAR. An inſtrument whereby a. boat, barge, or galley, is 
rowed, or advanced along the water, 
Ia a veſſel with oars, the water is to be conſidered as the 
point of ſupport, or fulcrum ; the oar as a lever; the 
boat as the burden to be moved, and the rower's hand as 
S T one Te 
| The burden is to be conſidered as applied to that point 
of the lever, where the oar reſts on the boat: the greater 


- 


effect will the oar have. | | bet 
OATHS, to be taken at the cuſtom-houſe. See Cu/toms. 


leſs the diſtance of the water from that point, the greater 
3 re © ; = 


horſes, and ſometimes uſed for the making. of bread, 


| being generally fold at the corn exchange in London 
from about T1 to 14 8. the quatter. See Cn. 


ground, for making oaten bread. © nd 
OAZY, or Oozy ground. A name given by ſeamen to 
foft, flimy, or muddy ground. See Anchorage. Fo 
OBLIGATION, An a& whereby a perſon” engages, or 
The acceptance of a bill 
ation to pay it. See Exchange. © 


as to pay a ſum of 2 to be ſurety, or the like. 
tion is accounted uſury. See U ury. 


n 


* 


+  enant, or the like. | ; fu rot 
Bond, or obligation, is ſaid to differ from a bill; in 


ont condition; yet a bill may be oblipatory. * See BY. 
OBLIQUE ſailing, 's when 1 fiip bah in al ON 
Ks, thumb, between the four cardinal” points, makes 
n oblique angle with the metidian, and c | 
1185 both its latitude andlongitude.,”/- 17 1” + 
* 2 ailing is of three kin! ; plain falling,” 
fling, and preat circle failing?” Bee Beg. 
N W alfo the applitation' of the wie 
2 ap of oblique plain triangles, i 
0 _—_ a ſhip from any cape, head - land, or other 


0 
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into planks of proper thickneſs, making what is called 
on the oak, is not only reputed an excellent remedy 


a good depth : it will flouriſh in the coldeſt clay, and alſo 


| therefore the diſtance of the hand from that point, and the 
OATS. A ſmall ſort of corn, or grain, for the feeding of 


OATMEAL, is the flower of oats, threfhed, Cleanſed, and 


binds himſelf, or is bound by another, to do Tometking ; 
of exchange is a; Kind of obli- 
he exacting of intereſt on a ſum due by 4 ſimple obliga- 
BLIGATION, ina more ſtric̃t ſenſe, denotes a bond con- 
425 a penalty, with a condition annexed; for payment 
oney at a certain time; or for performance of co. 
7 ; or for periormance of * 
that the latter is commonly without” a penalty, and ih- 
g in ſore interme- | 


ny and continually 8 


thod of calcu- _ 
order to find 


o C E 


OBOLUS, was formerly uſed among the Engliſh for half 
a noble, or florin ; when the noble was eſteemed as the 
penny and its quarter part a farthing. See Noble. 

n old hiſtories and accaunts of coins, we are to under- 
ſtand by the word denarius the whole coin, by the obolus 
its half, and by guadrans its fourth part. See Money. 
There were formerly in France 9boli of gold, ſilver, and 
copper; all current coins of different value, according 
to the metal and weight. In the 17th century the cop- 


per obolus was current there under the denomination of 


maile, being worth the half of a denier Tournois, or the 
_ 24th part of an Engliſh penny; but at preſent the obolus 
or maille is only a money of -accompt. 
OBoLvs, in medicine, js uſed for a weight of 10 grains, or half 
a ſcruple. Du Cange fays the obolus weighs 3 carats, 
or 4 grains of wheat: others divide it into ſix arcolæ, 
and the arcolꝭ into ſeven minutes: others into three ſili- 
que, each ſiliqua into 4 grains, and each grain into a 
llentil and half. See Grain. N "Ee 
Among the Sicilians obolus denoted alſo the weight of a 
pound. See Pound. Ee] 
OBSERVATION, in the ſea lahguage, is the taking the 
. meridian altitude of the ſun, or any ſtar, in order thereby 
to find the Jatitude; and the finding of a latitude from 
the meridian- altitude obſerved, is called working an ob- 
' ſervation. See Latitude. . 
OBVY. A great river of Ruffia, which riſes in the lake 
EKiſan in Kalmuck Tartary, in Aſia; and, running north, 
Joins the river Irtis; after which, continuing its courſe 
north, it forms the boundary between Europe and Aſia, 
© till it falls into the frozen ocean in 70 deg. of N. lat. 
having tun a courſe of 2000 miles and upwards, | 
_ OCCIDENTAL. A term ufed in commerce to diſtin- 
gaiſh Weſt India commodities from thoſe of the Eaſt In- 
dies, which are ſaid to be oriental: thus merchants ſay, 
occidental bezoard, and oriental pearl. 1 
OCEAN. The grand ſea, or the vaſt collection of ſalt 
and navigable water, which encompaſſes the whole earth: 


continents known to us, the new and old, are incloſed 
J 25 he” 
By computation it appears, that the ocean takes up con- 


than the dry lang CC 
Dr. Keil computes the furface of the whole ocean to be 
85, 490, 506 ſquare miles; ſo that, ſuppoſing the depth of 
the ocean at a medium to be 1-4th of a mile, the quantity 
of water in the whole will be 21,372,626 and 1-half 
2 Cubic miles. 1 1. | <4 . ee : | F 4 255 N & | ; 
Vet Dr. Burnet computes that all the waters in the ocean 
were not ſufficient to drown or overflow the dry land fo 
high as the Scriptures ſay it was at the deluge: ſeven or 
. eight oceans, according to him, would ſcarce have ſyfficed. 
. © The ocean penetrating the land at ſeveral ftreights, quits 
its name of ocean, and aſſumes that of ſea or gulph; to 
Which are added ſome epithet for diftinion fake, as Me- 


terrasean ſea, Perfian gulph ; and in very narrow places 


tis called ftraights,” do © pace” Se 
Ide ocean takes different names according to the divers 
FNR 4 n 350 C 
 *"'colifitries'\it borders upon; as the Britiſh ocean, German 
ocean, Iodiag ocean; Atlantic ocean, and others. ad 
- *According to Maty, the ocean may be properly divided 
A N a - | 


being that great body of waters wherein the two grand 


Liderably more of what we know of the terreſtrial globe 
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on the ſouth with the Arctic citele, and the northern OFFICE, ſometimes ſignifies the em 
coaſts of Europt and Aſia; and on the north with the buſineſs a perſon is a 
unknown lands about the pole; which is called the icy or - the place where buſi 
Frozen ocean, becauſe thoſe who have attempted a paſſage OFFICERS of the On 


thro! it to China, &c. have always been ſtopt with the — merous in Great 


ppointed to perfo ent or proper 
neſs is tranſaQed, 


Im; and ſometimes 


oms, and Exciſe, are n | 
Iritain 3 3 rh 84 


ice; and Scythian, becauſe waſhing the coaſts of Scythia. ciently of three kinds only, being the cuſtom "ings 
| Wiftern, or Ailantic Ock Ax, is that part of the grand ocean and comptrollers ; but at preſent there are 150 — 
which waſhes the weſtern coaſt of Europe and Africa, ſurveyors, land-waiters, coaſt -waiters, tide-ſury hy 
extending from the Arctie cirde to the equinodial. =» tide- waiters or tideſmen, boatmeny or watermen N 
Southern, or European Oc AN, is that part reaching from meters, and riding officers 3 as alſo maſters of . 
the equinoctial to the unknown and antarctic lands. See Cuſtoms. „ | ma 
Eaſtern, or Indian Ock AN, has its firſt name from its The officers of exciſe are collectors, ſuperviſors, exciſ 
tuation to the Eaſt, as its latter from India, the chief men, and ſupernumeraries. - See Exciſe, | . 
country it waſhes; reaching from the coaſt of Anian to A deduction of lixpence. in the pound is. made quarterly 
the Ladrone lands, EE vi int 9 of the falaries of all ſuch eſtabliſhed officers in the 
Liwer, or American OCEAN, is that vaſt part of the grand _ out-ports, in the cuſtoms, whoſe ſalaries are not aboy 
ocean which waſhes the coaſt of America, unknown, in 60 J. a year, to be applied for the maintenance of oper 
great meaſure, at leaſt, to the ancients: being divided into annuated officers ; and the ſame proviſion.is made for the 
three parts; the North ſea, which waſhes the eaſtern | ſuperannuated officers of exciſe, _ 
coaſts of America, from the Arctic circle to the tropic Several ſtatutes have been made for the re 


| | | 49700” . | gulation of the 
of Capricorn; the Magellanic ſea, extending from the offices; "whereby officers of the cuſtoms EI 


tropic of-. Capricorn to the Terra auſtralis incognita; the 


tain their offices tor gift, favour or affe&i 


are not to gh. 


; Ie | 3 ; on, but for de- 
South ſea, or pacific, which waſhes the weſtern coaſt of ſert, as being of the belt and moſt lawſu 


V IT OR BY U men, and (uf. 
America to the Eaft, as far as the Ladrone iſlands, and ficient to their eſtimation and knowledge: nor to have 
from S. to N. from the tropic of Capricorn to the land their offices for life or term of years, but during the 
of Jeſſo. | | 


OCHAVO, or O#ave: A ſmall copper coin, current in 


; ſufficient 
them make the rial, or 5+ d. ſterling. There are alſo deputies, at the ſeveral, head-ports, members, and creeks; 
octavos of 4 and 5 maravedis; but the former are uſually _ on penalty of 100 l. loſs of office, and impriſonment, 
called quarters, and the latter double quarters. See That the officers of the cuſtoms, or their deputies or l 
EO. EE ie ae | n clerks, were not to have any ſhips of their own, nor to 

OCKA. A great river in Muſcovy, which riſes in te freight any ſhips, nor to buy or ſell any merchandiſe, nor 
province of Sfeeſk, and running N. paſſes by Orel and to have any wharfs or keys, nor to hold any common 

Peremil; then running E. joins the river Moſco at Ko- hoſteries, or taverns, nor to be ſactors for any merchant 
lomna; after which it continues to run E. by Reſanſæoi denizen or alien, or hoſt to any merchant alien, on for- 
and Niſe Novogorod, falling into the river Volga, a little feiture of 401. _ 75 | 


below Novogorod. That officers taking 


ſpoons, and other utenſils ; but now left off, and inſtead prohibited goods to pa 


c | F 1 x 
OCOS, Oak, or Ocqua. A Turkiſh weight, being 400 ox not, to forfeit 50 J. 
drams, and 44 oaks compoſe the Turkiſh quintal, or 


cantar, making 120 lb. in London. 


ſovereign's pleaſure only; and the ſaid offices 0 te 


in his hands, under the government of the treaſ, 
Spain, being worth 2 marayedis of Veillon; and 34 of That they are to reſide by themſelves, or their 


Yes RES. © a bribe, or conniving at a falſe entry 
OCKAMY.. A ſort of mixed metal, formerly. uſed for of any goods, to; the N of bis Majefty, or ſuffering 
1 o paſs, are incapable of any office for 
the 1 hite and pelle are intro- the future, and to forfeit 100 J. and the perſon giving 
thereof bath- metal, both white and ye ow, 5 che beide, en any an 
I. But the offenders revealing their 
offences within two months, to the treaſurer of Egg 
gland, the chancellor, under-treaſurer, or barons of the 


OCULI-CANCRORUM. See Crabs eyes. eK exchequer, are to n 3 
OCZAKOW, A port- town of European A, capital IIlegally detaining goods, or ne lecting or - refuſing to 


of the province of Budziac Tartary, ſituated 


of the make repayments and allowances ; or, after notice given, 


' mouths of the rivers Boriſthenes and Bog, on theEuxine not giving out and executing their warrant, liable to 


ſea, in 35.deg. of E. lon. and 46 deg. of N. lat. double coſts and damages. 


DEN SEE. Capital of the iſland of Funen, one of the That officers granting a warrant for, or ſuffering aoy of 


- 


largeſt of the Daniſh iſlands in the Baltic ſea, ſituated in | the enumerated goods from the plantations, to 28 
10 deg. 25 min. of E. lon. and 55 deg. 30 min. of N. do any other country, until firſt landed in Great Britain, 


lat. | | MOI INTE) The to forfeit their places, and the yalue of the goods. 4 
ODER. A river riſing in the Carpathian, mountains, on others razing, counterfeiting, 2 Jing l n 2 
the confines of Hungary; it runs from S. to N. thro' the tranſire, let-paſs, certificate, or other cuſtom ou 


principality of Sileſia, after which it continues its courſe c. patch, forfeit 100 1. and ſuch diſpatch to be void. 


thro' Brandenburg; and then ſeparating the Eaſtern from fan 
the Weſtern Pomerania, divides itſelf into ſeveral. channels, 30 to 


forfeit their office, and 


forming the iſlands of Uſedom, and Wollin, below ſuch corporal puniſhment as the court of cxheps, 
which it falls into the Baltic ſea ; having in its courſe _ think fit,and to be ;ncapal 75 eV a 2 
paſſed by the cities of Ratiſbon, Opelen, Breſlaw, Glogaw, Oiuſtomers not mentioning the coigur, neee n 


4 


TCroſſen, Frankfort, and Stetin. „ 11 4 On. N 
OELAND. A Swediſh iſland, ſituated in the Baltic, in Steg, are to forfeit their office, 2 
106 deg. of E. lon. and between 56 and 57 deg. of N. lat. 
OESEL. An iſland which lies at the entrance. of the ba 


v3 


175 
54 : 


within ten days notice from the King, or fix of bis pri 


of Livonia, in the Baltic ſea, ſituated in 22 deg. of E. couneil, are to declare what money due to 


lon. and 58 deg. of N. lat. ſubject to Ruſſia. 


A 


. 17 Be. 1.8] © 5 15 5 „ 4 | pf a" on jeldin their 
OESYPE, or, Oejpes, A kind of fat mucilage, of the ( — Culuney WHIT | 
conſiſtence of an unguent; being of a greyiſn colour, accompts in tne CAppegtrianynainn 


„ 


and a fickiſh diſagreeable ſmell z drawn from the greaſy mers, collectors, and comptrollers 


al the ſtoms duly. ] and paid, ie. treble the value c 
- wool growing on the throats and between the buttocks ſtoms duly entered and paid forfeit. kreple 


of ſheep. 


. 


5 * T CL TATE V \ SBI ET nnen, | 30 " 
| This wool they waſh, boil it in water, let the lotions,or dere dus public e e eee 
decoctions ſtand for ſome time, and from che tap ſkim after the rate of 12 . fer Fn 4% he called. 


off a fatty ſubſtance; which being. rained, through a k Jerion 
85 — cloth, and ſet to cool, makes, the Gee; mach Officers embezzling any. 
. uſed exter nally to reſolve, ſoften, and appeaſe G 
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embezzning any Go able the ade, und 
eix cuſtpdy, are. 10 torl6it,90t Ws e Tos; 
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cual; 
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— 2 for extraordinary ſervice in the exe- | 
7 


cution of their office, not requir 


: 


E. 4 


ö ſe 
ieh nrohibited or uncuſtomed goods, may oppo 
en WA in defence of themſelves, and execution of 


killing any perſon ſo reſiſting them, are a» rer 
bail. oy AFP of "+5 2 . prev e 1 
in the ſea- language, part 

o 5 25 from ſhore; where. there is deep 
mater ys no need of a pilot to conduct the ſhip into port, 
wh ſhip from ſhore is ſeen ſailing out to ſeaward, they 
{ay ſhe ſtands for the offing: and if a ſhip having the 
hoes near her, has another a good way from her, or 

towards the ſea, they ſay, that ſhip is in the Mug. 
L, or Oyl. b 
1 A natural bodies. 


- 3:4:11 naturally from plants and trees, as balm, and others ; 
—_ fete, to hoſe juices drawn by EX preſſion, &c. 
from plants, fruits, grains, or ſeeds, as oil of olives, nut 

Or. 97 lives, is the | moſt popular, and moſt univerſal of 
- all others; which is chiefly uſed in medicine, food, ſfallads, 
| and in manufactures; being drawn from olives by preſſes 
or mills made ſor the purpoſe. The fruit is gathered 
when at its utmoſt maturity, in December and January, 
85 it begins to redden : being put under the mill, as ſoon 
as gathered, it yields that oil ſo very ſweet, and of ſo 


charming an odour, called virgin oil. Though, as the 


olives newly gathered yield but little oil, thoſe who rather 
regard quantity than goodneſs, leave them | on the ground 


ſome time before they preſs them. $1526 hes 
Neither the ſmell nor. taſte of this ſecond oil is very agree- 
able; tho? there is a third kind ſtill worſe, which is the 
common oil procured by throwing boiling water on the 
preſſings, and repreſſing them more ſtrongly... 


— 


The conſumption of this oil is incredible: the ſouth parts 
yield vaſt quantities, - Its uſe is generally known, being 
reputed one of the moſt univerſally uſeful things in the 
whole world. See Olive. „ 1 nt 
Gallipali O1x., is imported from Naples in large quantities 
for the uſe of the Britiſh woollen manufacturers. 7 


pared various ways. Some peel the almonds before they 
pound them; others pound them without peeling. Some 
warm them in luke- warm water; others in balneo marie; 
ſome only bruiſe them; others beat them into a paſte. 
In effect, there are as many different ways of preparing 
this oil, as there are perſons who make it their buſine 


to prepare it. See Amn, 


+ 


expenſive than any of the reſt. . 


Take « pound and a half of ſweet zlmonds new and dry} 
after pounding them in a mortar, paſs them thro a 


coarſe ſieve, lay them on a hair cloth, and put them : proper for thoſe kinds of works that require a very briſk | 


under the preſs between two plates of copper, feel, or the and clear fire; which makes it, in proportion, as deat 


like ; preſs them gently ; and whey all the unQuous and 
fluid part is expreſſed, you will have a ſweet oil without 


any ſediments, Which is ſcarce. avoidable in any of the 
other manners. %% ͤ ( 
Palm Oi, or Oil of Senegal. | A thick unQuous liquor, of 
a yellow colour, and a violet ſmell; fo called becauſe 
2 by ebullition, or by expreſſion, from the fruit of a 


Eſpecially in Senegal. 


urn it when old. In Europe it is ene! 
remedy againſt cold tle fag OO er 
eaſe i A ut colg humours.; ang is eren ſaid to give 

Le in the gout, It is ſometimes counterfcited with Wax, 
oil of olives, iris, th | | 
found out either b 

the genuine, and 


leaves che counterſeit unchangeg and 


a we 
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mnuine. 


their duty; and if apprebended for beating, maiming, of 


A fat, unctuous, inflammable matter, drawn | 


The word oil is ſometimes app ied to the juices, which 


of France, as alſo Candia, and many parts of Italy, 


| O11, of ſweet almonds, cold drawn, or without fire, is * N 


In this diverſity, Pomet gives a method eaſier and leſs 


ind of palm- tree, growing in ſeveral places of Africa, 


he African hz i „ LO} og 
ders $ uſe this oil as Europeans, do butter, and - 


and turmeric z” but the adulteration, is O11, 
y alr or fire : the air alters the colour. of - "OIL 


0 6M 


on the contrary fire changes the counterfeit, nat the ge- 


gee Pelma-Chriftic © eh | 
Ot of camomile, is an oil made with the flowers of this 
plant ſteeped in oil of olives, and expoſed to the ſun in the 

heat of ſummer ; being of a -bluiſh colour: to which 


ſome add fine turpentine. It is moſt eſteemed wen 


old: its uſe being for the cure of ſeveral kinds of 
wounds, and is reputed a kind of balm: e 6th 


O1L of aſpic, or ſpike, is an inflammable oil, drawn from 


the flowers or leaves of a plant frequent in the ſouthern 
parts of France, reſembling lavender, and called by bo- 
taniſts lavendula ma. ig Gae 
It is of a white colour, aromatic ſmell, and reputed the 
only oil that will diſſolve in ſandarach: whence the ge- 
nuine oil is eaſily diſtinguiſhed- from the counterfeit, 
which is oil of turpentine mixed with a little petrol. 


- 5 


It is uſed by painters and farriers; being alſo of ſome 


uſe in medicine, where it makes a part in ſeveral galenical 
. compoſitions. ol ty nach vie hy: SET, 
tech OIL, is an oil drawn from the fruit or maſt of the 
deee tre. e 27511 
The beech maſt is a kind of triangular feed, in form of 
a nut, or rather acorn, containing a whitiſh oleaginous 


Pith, of a very agreeable taſte ; of which is made an oil 


much valued for ſallads. ; | 
It is very common in Picardy, in France, where the maſt 
_ abounds: they draw ir cold by expreſſion, after the maſk 
has been ſhelled, and ground or pounded. 
An attempt was made ſome years ago, to introduce th 
manufacture of beech+oil in England, and a patent granted 
to the proprietor, but without ſucceſs ; the country people 
turning their maſt to better account in feeding hogs with 
it, than in ſelling it to the patentee, and his co-proprie- 
. ; 
Whale or Train Ott, is the blubber or fat of the whale 
melted: of which a very conſiderable commerce is carried 


) 


There is ſome alſo drawn off the livers. of the cod at 
Newfoundland, by throwing up the livers in heaps when 
. the cod is cured, and draining the oil. 
It is employed principally for the refining of ſulphur, for 


the preparing of certain leathers, and for greaſing ſhips ; 
as alſo that uſed for caulking and paying a ſeam Some 


clothiers prepare their wool with this 'oil ; tho', in ma- 


nufaQures of fine cloths, good oil of olives is only uſed. 
_ Painters uſe it likewiſe for certain colours: fullers for their 


ſcourings; even architects and ſculptors to make white- 
lead incruſtate, and reſiſt the injuries of the air. In ſhort, 


_. the uſes of train- oil. 


Rape Ot, is expreſſed from the grain of a plant or wild 


cabbage called colaat by the Flemiſh, and by the Engliſh | 
rape its uſe being for the manufacture of wool, for 
burning in lamps, and to ſerve inſtead of train-oil when. 


there is a ſcarcity of it. . 755 ; 

Its good qualities are, a gold colour, an agreeable ſmell, 
and a ſweet taſte, It is ſometimes mixed with linſeed- oil, 
ſmell. | 


i, 
PET 


by enamellers for their lamps; no other oil but this being 


as the beſt gil of olives, and ſometimes more. 
- O11 of petrol.; See Naphta.and Petraleum. 
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i or butter of en, See lim... 
Oi or butter of Arſenic. © See Arſenic, | + 
O14. of Balm, See Ban 
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Our of; Cinnamons See Cinnamon. n. 


Qing Cofer: See Caſtor cum, %%. 
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on, eſpecially in time of peace, upon account of its vaſt uſe. 


it would be too prolix to deſcend to all the particulars of 


which is diſcoverable by its bitterneſs, and a leſs agreeable | 
Horſe Oil, is the fat of a horſe.melted and clarified; uſed 
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3 of England, containing 47 articles. 


0 L E | 
Ot of black Pitch, See Pitch, | bo I Nr 5 * 3 
O11 of Roſemary. See Roſemary. . | CE TR 
O1 of Sage. See Sage. og. $0 


by Oru of Tartar: See Tartar. 


O11 of Turpentine, See T urpentine, (OFTEN 0 i 
Virgin Oix, is underſtood. of oils. expreſſed from olives, 


nuts, &c. freſh gathered, without being heated and too 
much preſſeec. | Wy 


Granulated OIL, is that fixed in little grains, which is the 
beſt and moſt eſteemed, | eſpecially of oil of olives. 


Dr. Slare gives a ſcheme or analyſis of oils, which he 


diſtinguiſhes into vegetable, animal, and mineral. 
The vegetable he divides into eſſential, and not eſſential. 
The eſſential again, are either perfect ſtillations made by 
_ the analyſis of the chemiſts fire, where the oleaginous 
particles are truly ſeparated from all other, as thoſe from 
the ſeeds of cummin, fennel, and dill ; or light and ethe- 
rial, uſually drawn from the tops of plants, and ſpecifi- 
cally lighter than water, ſome of them than ſpirit of wine, 
as thoſe: from thyme, wormwood, hyſſop, lavender, 
roſemary, penny- royal, rue, ſage, ſavin, & c. or ponde- 
rous, which commonly ſink in water. 
Thoſe not eſſential are imperfect, made by expreſſion; 
being decompounded of ſeveral parts of the plants; as of 
almonds, olives, walnuts, lime, rape, &c. 
The animal oils are either thoſe of the ſolid parts, as 
| harts-hoxrn, human-ſkull, hoofs, &c. or thoſe of the 
fluids, as of human blood. | 1 
Laſtly, the mineral oils are thoſe of amber, petroleum, 
Barbadoes tar, to which ſome add bees-wax. Of theſe 
dils there are twelve, that by a mixture of compound 
ſpirit of nitre, make an ebullition, exploſion, and flame; 
_ eighteen that make an ebullition and exploſion without 
flame; and four that produce neither. 1 
On-. Sea , dare HE, 


9 | 2 F F : x 
The ſoiliof thisifland products. plenty of wr £1. 
| | ; | v of * Neth 
FE —— 
tnt * | * N is 4 | . , 
6 23-1 38” et N 1 $40: for the direction of 
EU M:Rodewn, or Oil of Roſe, is à ter vow. l. 
giſts to a white and odorous 67 uti 3. ts aug. 
by diſtillati | — d from rofe: ; 
| where main fore) be et 
| ves ſuce er in 1 N 
OLIBA her nation, rung dus geld thay 
LI BAN UM. A kind of gum, or refin | 
male frankintenſe.” See Trans. e ny calle 
Olibanum is brought to Europe in large white tears 
dering a- little on the yellow, vety heavy, of x * 
Boe _ wo A brit (mel, > 2a thay 
t is diſtinguiſhed from the female, or common g. 
cenſe, by the largeneſs of the ape. It 0 frankin 
ous, and conſequently ſtrengthening, and N g vel 
of the —— to DOE it ſomewhat egen; ie, 
more uſed in co rengtheni | 8 
OLIND: com dons. Mott oo once Frog thin» 
OL A. city and port · town of Brazil, ar 45 
of the province of Fernambuceo, in oro 
ſituated in 35 deg. of W. lon. and 8 dep. of 8 he 
See Portugeſe America, / © on 
OLIVYA. A port-town of Poland, in the province of u. 
gal Pruſſia, ſituated on a bay of the Baltic, in 10 es 
30 min. of E. lon. and 54 deg, 20 min. of N. lat, S 
- OIAVE. A ſtone fruit, which yields plenty. of oil, the 
you of the olive tree. See Oil, ' 
There are three kinds of olives frequently ſold, di 
in ſize and goodneſs : thoſe of 8 2 
beſt; thoſe of Spain; and thoſe of Provence. | 
The olives while on the tree are intollerably bitter, with. 
cout any thing of that delicious taſte which procures then 
admittance at the richeſt tables; to fit them for which, 


Orr Hop- man. is a perſon who keeps an oil hop; partieu- they muſt be prepared as follows. | 


_ cularly in London, where he ſells oils, pickles, ' ſoap, 


- falt, hams, and ſeveral other family neceſſarie. 
OK ER. A yellow, dry, foffil earth, harſh to the touch, 


found in mines of copper and lead; ſometimes in thoſe 


of ſilver, and ſometimes in mines of its own... 
Others ſeem more rightly to refer oker to the claſs of 
ſemi metals, than of earths; conſiſting, according to 
them, of earth and a metal, particularly iron, combined. 


Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he he has ſeen 'a+ piece of oker 
richer in metal than moſt iron ores, and which was even 
rendered magnetical by heating, and then cooling it in a 


perpendicular poſition. 


- quired its redneſs, . e en | 
The beds are uſually from 150 to 200 feet deep, and 
| their thickneſs from 4 to 8 inches, between a white ſand 
which covers them on the top, and a yellow argillous 
earth underneath. ESTES 5 
The beſt oker is that of Berry in France; but there are 
ſeveral kinds dug up in England, all bordering on the red 4 
ſome of them uſed in poliſhin alte en . 


e Denmarl. 


* 


OLEB, or Ole. A kind of flax gathered in Egypt 26 
| good as that called forfetee 3: but not ſo good as the /qui- 


nanti. See Flax. | 


OLERON. An iſland of France, near the coaſt of Poi Sou, 


and territory of Aunis; ſituated 14 miles S. W. of Ro- 
helle, being about 15 miles long, and 6 broad, and con- 

+ taining 10,000 people. The ancient inhabitants of this 
jſland had ſuch a reputation for their ſkill in navigation, 
that thei . ules became a model for other maritime powers 
to make their laws by, in relation to ſea” affairs; and 
theſe were called the laws of Oleron, inſtituted by Rieh. I. 


* 
* 
2 


1 ; ; 1 # * 
es. 


OLDENBURGH. A city of Germany, fituated in deg, © 
2 min. of E. lon, and 53 deg. 35 min. of N. at, 


: 


In the months of June and July, long before the olive 
are fit to yield their oil, they are gathered and laid to 
ſteep ſome days in freſh water; when taken out they re 

put in a lye made of water prepared with barillia, or kal, 

with aſhes of olive ſtones calcined, or at leaft with lime, 

They are next laid in a liquor of water and falt, with 

which they are ws in thoſe little barrels, wherein they 

are brought to England. To give them the flavour, they 
throw over them an eſſence uſually compoſed of cloves 

cinnamon, coriander, and fennel; which eflence is a 
kind of ſecret among thoſe who deal herein; and in effect 

it is in this that all the difficulty of the preparation les. 

OLONE. A 'port-town of France, in the province of 

Orleanois, ſituated in 1 deg. 40 min. of W. lon, ant 

456 deg.” 30 min. of N. ae. 

OLYMPIA, now Laiginice. A pott - town of the Mora, 

ſituated in 21 deg: 35 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 40 min. 
/ AAA | 
OMERS, Sr. A city of the French Netherlands, in the 
province of Artois, ſituated on the river Aa, in 2 deg: 
20 min, of E. lon. and 30 deg. 43 win. of N. lat KE 
R/ I 
ONANDAGOES. | One of the tribes of the Iroquot, o 
five nations; whoſe country is ſituated on the lake On- 

| tario; or Frontenac, in Canada, in North America, beg 

_ alfies of the Engliſh, See Indian and Britiſ Amenct. 

ONEGA Late, is ſituated in 35 deg. of E. lon. and be 


tween 61 and 63 deg. 'of N. lat. in the empire of Pulte | 
and provence df Rubeninſka, being ipwards of 19) 
miles in length, and 40 in breadth, having N 
cation with the lake Ladoga, and conſequent with ler 
terſburg ; they haye alſo been Cutting a channel between 
the lake Onega and the White lake, by which 6 Is 

have a communication with the Wolga, and the Cake 

' ſea, When they e og, to contings'the nalin 
from Peterſburg to Perſia. Ce. 
* ONEGLIA A bar ee ful, in te eng f 

| * nos, fituated on” a bay of the Niedterregestz n 

230 min: of E. Toll. and 44 eg; of Not e 

 ONRUST, or Nr. A fell Aan at the men 
we the | en of Batavia in the Baſt Indic en 

© Dutch are perpetually building and essen 
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1 eg With 
ing a communication 1 
Laurence on the'no „ ind with. ie le 
Cutb; being, by the catarsét of Nin Pur ö 
is, tt one ee BORE 
Fiench had built ſome forte, but" the roquois _ 
in alliance with the Sn demoliſhed them: andthe 

ve ſince rebuiſt hem. 
0 A kind of precious ſtone, accounted i ſpecies of 
| te. 19 eee. 
ler — in which is a plate of a 
of red ; the ſeveral colours 
F . 


on the 
ds of 


It is of a dark horny colour, 
þluiſh white, and ſometimes 
appearing as 


diſtinct as if laid on 
There are ſome brou 


ght o__ 
: hue 3 which, after ta 
N another underderneath, of 
whence they _ the name mem 
is, another ſtone. OG : EN. 
ks zones, or girdles, are eſſential to an onyx: but 
Dioſcorides and Galen rank alabaſter among onyxes; cho 
this is very remote from the opinion of the moderns. "Vee 
Alabaſter. ; | Sn ag 8 
OORT, or Rix-oort, is a filver coin of Denmark, eing 
1 8. 12 d. ſterling; 54 oorts making the double dollar, or 
6s. fleilng ß 8 3 
Ooky; is 40 a * nor of Dantzic, worth 10 f d. ſter- 
ling ; 5 of them making the rix-dollar, or 4 8. 6d. ſter- 
in X | 1 „ | 1 
Ooar or Gould, of 
rent for 7 d. ſterling 3 8 of them making 
lar, or 4 8. 8d. ſterling. 5 
OPAL. A precious ſtone of various colours, changeable 
according to the different poſition of the ſtone to the light, 
which ſhews the red of the ruby, the purple of the ame- 
cmyſt, the green of the emerald; beſides yellow, blue, 
and ſometimes black and white: but, when the ſtone is 
broke, moſt of theſe colours diſappear; which ſhews that 
they ariſe by reflection from one or two principal ones. 


off one lay or zone, 
a different colour: 
hitis, or camehuia, 


Fl 


the f. pecie dol- 


Its form is always either round or oval; its prevailing co- 


lour white; and its diverſity of colours makes it almoſt 
of equal value with a ſapphire, or ruby. . 
Tavernier ſays, perhaps ſomewhat too poſitively, that 
there are mines of opal in Turkey. Other authors, an- 
cient and modern ſay, Cyprus, Arabia, Egypt, Bohemia, 
and Hungary produce it ; whence it is diſtinguiſhed into 
two kinds, oriental and occidentall. 

| © Artificial OyaL, In the Philoſ. Tranſact. Mr. 
gives an account of the manner of counterfeiting opal 
as practiſed by the Dutch at Haerlem. He ſays, the 
counterfeit is very lively, and thinks it only performed 
by the degrees of heat, which produce the © colours. 
When the compoſition is melted, they take out” ſome on 


the air or water, is colourleſs or pdlucid; but being 
put into the mouth of the furnace on the ſame rod, and 
there turned by the hand for a little ſpace, hath its little 

bodies ſo variouſly poſited in various parts of the fame © 
piece, that the Tight falling on them,” being vatiouſly. . 

modified thereby,” repreſents the ſeveral colours een in 
the natural opal. 
and reſtored, 

. A port-town of Norwiy." ges Dinnark, 

OPHITES. A fort of variegated mharble of a duty green 

ground, ſprinkled with fot EN MT ee 

called ſerpentine.” Ses Marble 

OPIATE, is ſometimes applied to any confeRtion dt 
ary: in which ſenſe it is defined an internal remedy, 

variouſly compoſed of powders, pulps, lquork, T As | 

oney' 1 Ad. ſoft conſiſten e. 

© opiate of Solomon is a compoſition of Pet & 

ſo called from one Sen, 4 1 au ; 

These. publiſhed by Lavtetice Joubert. 
| are a particular kind of opfates cal ; 
| for the teeth and 3 of alu 8 ine 
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Serpentine, 
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When che juice flows of 


rabid, mixed 'with -a _ 


very impure; the Levantines to ſhorten their labour, and 


is likewiſe a filyer coin of Frankfort, cur- | it thi 
gqieep brown as it thickens. Wherever it is found yellow- 


Colepreſſe Fs 


i | 8 phbical Tranſactions we have aft inftance of one Mr. Love- 
the point of an iron rod, which being cooled either in | 


- © when'they' go to battle, 'or.undertak e any affair that re- 


He adds the colours may be deſttoyed 

according to the various motions of its par- 

4 ® ; „ Pan Ry þ 2 „ "Iſh 1 4 e * 

| f ritillation, oblige the inteſtines, and other 

Fa lioh Wi, Sifvids, uud waer, 
„ r e 
©. "redaces it into vapouts,” which bloat up the artetics ; and 


ys Wh 3 4 * 
* „ Ul th l 6 
„ 8 4 F Un * 1 y hs: 5 5 t 1 0 4 | 
_ © By analyfis,” opium is found to contain a great deal df vo- 
wi" | . J 0 © OSS 
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. „ 106 of tt 
daloes, myrrh; maſtie, and other things, redueel into 


iin 


* 


y medicine given with an in- 
tention to procure ep. 
Oriarr, is more particularly uſed for a compoſi tion whete- 
1 ere Joe) van un e il 
OPIUM. - A narcotie juice, commonly drawn from the 
bead of the White poppy,” and  afterwards' inſpiſſated. 
flo itſelf, thro* inciſions made in 
"the poppy-heads, it is properly called opium; when drawn 
by expreſſion it ought rather to be called 1:conium. See 
J; TE Abad coal 
The difference between the qualities and virtaes' of the 
two Juices i very conſiderable. The former is preferable 
on all accounts, but exceedihg rare; the Turks, among 
whom it is produced, and who make great uſe of it, never 
allowing it to be exported : ſo that it is the latter which is 
Fe ufed among Europeans, and ſold for opium. 
is moſtliy brought from the Levant and Cairo, generally 


to have the more juice, drawing it equally from the heads 
and leaves of poppics, by expreſſion, and then reducing 
it to the thickneſs of an extract by fire: though a fate 
traveller into their countries affures us it | 
coction, and afterwards inſpiſſated. | 1 
It muſt be choſen dry, the ſmootheſt and blackeſt poſſible, 
of a drowſy ſmell, and neither rugged nor Ailcky, nor 
PGA e SS 
It is a popular error, that there is any ſuch thing as white 
opium; for tho” the juice as it runs from the heads of the 
poppies is of a milk colour, it always becomes of à very 


is drawn by de- 


| iſh or ſoft, it is a ſign the juice has not had fire enough. * 
 Moft of the opium ſold at Conſtantinople is brought 
from Anatolia, from a place called by the Turks Apbium 
Cuarobiſſat, that is black caule of opium. It is likewiſe 
_ © produced in the territory of Thebes, in Egypt, but held 
much inferior to the Anatolian opfiumn. 
There are alſo great quantities produced in the kingdbms 
of Bengal and Bahar in India, which are exported by the 
—_ uropeans factors to Pegu and the coaſt of Ma- 
. , 
Prepared opium is called laudanum, whereof there are 
two kinds: the one ſimple, extracted by means of rain 
water, and ſpirit of wine; the other compound, called 
laudanym ,opiatum; wherein ſeveral other ingredients 
enter. See Landanum, e e e 
The uſes of opium are to 


* 


| e to ſooth pain, to excite fleep, to 
ſtop vomiting and. looſeneſſes. Its doſe is from half a 
grain to two grains: ſome perſons who have much habi- 
_ "tuated themfelves to it, can take 50 or 60 grains. Charas 
* ſays, he has taken 12 grains himſelf, and adds, he knew 

one who made no ſcruple of 36. And in the Philoſo- 
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lock, who in a fever, in three days time, took 102 grains. 

Opium raifes the ſpirits, occaſions agreeable ſenſations, 
and has much the fame effect with wine, of ſtrong ſpirits. 
The Turks ordinarily take to the quantity of em 


— 


_. quires vigour and reſolution. ' 9 

"= Doi Roßgs for 4 time all. overflowing of humours, 
*Huxes, hemorrhages, or the like; probably, from the 
ſmoethnefs and roundieſs of its parts, which. by a kind 
(vide, and Moller, look on opium as a C. 
7 which'fixes the ſpirits in the nerves. Wep- 
[ Pitcairn, on thEcontmrary, maintain it to be à hot 


F 


* 


FLontract tbemſelves. 


ors 
fer and Þ 


ifon, which ſubtilizes the blood, exalts and 


re 


reecies compreſſing the veins and nerves, fl 
paſſage of the nn 


pielts. 5 


vi ie ale r a SA (+ n 5 
IPOBA ESAMUN. . whitiſh Juice, gums. 
from the, brünches of g. | 


.> tree... See.Baiſam, - 
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| OPOFONAX. | A veg 


boy . | n eee | 
The Latins call it panax Herculeum, from Hercules who 


„in t. 4, £71 9 a * 
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with the celebrated bo!ſamum, uerum ot balm of the Le- 


vant; at leaſt the difference is not viſible, nor can authors 


2 


| ſupplied wit the expreſſed oil of mace for a ſucceda- 
neum, which does not at, all come up to the ſubtilty and 


activity of its parts, and is of a much heavier texture. 
This, as all other balſams, is ſuppurative, deterſive, and 


incarnating, applied outwardly. to tumours, ulcers, or green 
wounds. af 


1 


etable juice, or gum, yellow on the 


outſide, White within, fatty and brittle 3 of an agreeable 


taſte, and a very ſtrong ſmell. - 


is ſuppoſed to have invented it, or rather who firſt diſ- 
covered its ſpecific virtues. It is one of the three cele- 


brated panacea or univerſal medicines, to which the an- 


_ cients attributed ſuch wonderful virtues : the two others 
being the aſclepium, and chironium; the firſt found by 


Eſculapius, the ſecond by Chiron. 


* 4 8 


The gum opoponax flows by inciſion from a plant grow- 


There are three kinds imported; that in tears, that in 
the maſs, and that counterfeited and flatted. The firſt 
is the beſt; and the ſecond is the next, as it has the moſt 


 OPORTO. | 
OPTICAL Inſtrunient- mater, is 


king the various ſorts of teleſcopes, microſcopes, ſpec- 


ing abundantly in Achaia, Bæotia, Phocis, and Mace- 


donia, in Greece: while it is liquid it is white; but, 


as it dries and hardens, it aſſumes a golden yellow. 


tears; the third being a rank ſophiſtication, and good 
for little. By IS” 


It is little uſed ane 12rt 6 tho Etmuller ranks it among 
cCathartics: its chief uſe 


| whence it enters the compoſition of the unguentum divi- 


being in the cure of wounds ; 


num, with the galbanum, ammoniac, and bdellium- 
See Porto. ts 


« perſon employed in mak- 


tacles, and all other inſtruments invented for the help or 


preſervation of ſight, and in which glaſſes are uſed. The 


_ Caſes, or machinery of his inſtruments, are made by dif- 


ORAN. A city and port-town o | 
dom of Algiers, ſubject to Spain, and ſituated on the Me- 
diterranean, under the meridian of London, in 36 deg. 

30 min. of N. lat. 3 7 bag 
ORANGE. A delicious fr 


* 
* * 


R 


> 
"oY 


The water of flower of oranges called agua naphery,comes 
moſtly from Proyence ; which, to be good, muſt be very 


ferent workmen, according to their nature, and he ad- 


juſts the glaſſes to them. EEE i 
f Barbary, in the king- 


S Pg 


Oranges are uſually brought from Nice, and Genoa, in 
Italy; the iſles of Hierts, and Provence, in France; Spain, 
Portugal, Barbary ; the American iſlands ; and even China, 


"And the.coals of Indian, on an IE 
| There are two kinds of oranges; the ſweet, or China | 


oranges ; and the ſour, or Seville, 
Thole called China oranges were firſt brought into Eu- 
rope from China by the Portugueſe ; and it is ſaid the 


very tree whence all the European orange-trees of this 
| fort were produced, is ſtill preſerved at Liſbon, in the 


houſe of the Count St. Laurent. 


Thoſe moſt eſteemed are made preſents of as rarities in 


the Indies, being no bigger than a billiard ball; when 
ſweetened with a little ſugar they are eſteemed excellent 


for diſorders of the breaſt, the juices being cooling and 


anti- ſcorbutic. 


dominions for making punch and ſhrub; which 
are. chiefly voughe "row Spain and Portugal, 5 
Oranges are u 


I they are firſt peeled, then ſcoped and dried in a 
tove. ee e 


Orangeat is the orange · peel cut in pieces and candied. 


Italy furniſhes a great deal of flower of oranges, either "I 


dry or liquid. 


. 


bitter, and not above à year old. © . 8 
* 2 = —_ : ks wah l i . % 7 424 *"Þ 
. There are various oils drawn from oranges The oil of 


» 


neroli is the produce of the flowers by diſtillation. That 
«FF "og" 5 . ; N | n oo 155 £ 3 
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It obtains a place among alexipharmics, and is a good in- 

eee in the theriacu Andramachi and mithridate; very 
1 


vit of the apple kind: too well | 
known to need a particular deſcription ; yet yielding too 
many kinds of merchandiſe, to be paſſed over. = 


Great quantities of Seville oranges are conſumed in the 
| Brie 


eee eee quarters, 
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for; deſtroying worms in: children * all eſteemel 8 
ORANOCO. A ſtrong ſort 
ba 


* 


Ca . : * ö f 8 
Canary iſlands. - oo 0 IE: be Tenerife 
ORBITELLO; A City and 


dep 


Y, in th 
g on a bay of « N 
nean, in 12 deg. of E. lon; and 42 * 30 2 


uated between 3 eg 


and between 

_.of N, lat. being about 40 in number. See B 53 and 
ORCHIES. 'A town of the French d lands, 
Net hy 7 lan ds. y * | ao Netherlands, dee 


or Leeward ilana 
near the coaſt: of Terra Firma in America, N 


ORDEF F, or Oredef. A word f a0 
of privileges, for à liberty whered ye in chart 


found in his own ground. | Andre clini the an 

It properly fignifies ore lying under ground; 2; 2 
of coal is coal lying in veins under ground, 1 | 
ORDER, in the commerce of bills of exchange, is an in. 
"Placed on the back of 


. dorſement, or ſuccin& writing, pl 
the bill, for transferring and making it payabl 
Þ See Endorſement. r git p J © to another, 


OgpEk, among traders, ſignifies the power or commiſſion 
which a merchant gives his correſpondent to make for 
f him ſuch and ſuch bargains, at ſuch and ſuch a price, or 
on ſuch conditions as he preſcribes for him. And it is alo 
a term for the direction of any parcel of goods to be ſent 
in from a merchant or trader, particularly from ſuch 
wholeſale dealers as ſupply country tradeſmen. 
ORDER Book. See Boot- keeping 
ORDNANCE. A general term for all ſorts of great guns, | 
or cannon, mortars, &c. uſed in war. | 
The parts of a piece of ordnance are the outſide, round 
about the piece, which is called the ſuperficies of ber metal; 
the ſubſtance, or whole maſs of metal, called her boch; the 
part next us, when ſhe ſtands ready to fire, the brech or 
coyle; and the pummel, or round knob at the end of it, 
the caſcabell, by ſome the caſcabell dick. The trum 
are the two knobs, or ears, which hold the piece in le 
carriage. Maniglions, or. dolphins, in the German guns, 
are two. handles placed on the back of the piece near the 
trunnions, and near the center of gravity, to mount and 
diſmount them more cally. 
Ihe rings about a piece od ordnanceare five; the baſering, 
that which is next below the touch-hole ; the nextabore 
the touch-hole is called the reinforced ring; the next to 
that forward, the trunnion ring; the next the cornice ring; 
that at the mouth, the muzzle ring, or the frens.. All 
3 near the mouth are ſometimes called the 


FI . As to the internal parts, the whole cavity or bore of the 
piece is called her chaſe; that part of the cavity between 
the trunnions and the muzzle or mouth, che vacant 7 
under; that part from the trunnions to the end of te ci· 
vity, or ſo much of it as contains, or is loaded with 5 1 
powder and ſhot, is called the chamber. The oy was” 
|. the mouth, che caliber.z, the ſpace between the ſhot, 0 
ce hollow ſuperficies of the piece within, the peu; wo 
ing the difference between the diameter of the ſhot, 


_ .. Ordnance. in England is diſtinguiſhed into 1% 6 


Fall. picten, which are from the ſmalleſt to 2 0 19 
And cannen of battery, which ate from a nem * 
5 Whole Cannon. WY. „ a+ » . 2 2 8 frk 
"Each, of cheſe diviſions is agzin ſubdivided 3 le 
into baſe, tabinet, "falconets, | faleon, nn een 
 _ minion- largeſt, ſaker leaſt, arc net Ty cannot 
ea, ,culverin, ordinary, culyerin ae ge 0 
leaſt, demi-cannan” ordinary, dethi-cannon 8 
ojal whole nnn. n. 
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eneſs of a piece of ordnance 
he metal, eſpecially 


The ſtrength and ſerviceabl 
is called its fortifi- 


| of t 
h on the thickneſs of 
depends, chamber and brech, which 


W e . 


= +. „ = 
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cation. | orees, both for cannons and cul- 
Of this 2 three} fortified; are called 1 
ne 2 whoſe fortification is leſſened, are calle 
leere piaces; thoſe doubly fortified, are called extraor- 
dinary Pieces. : by 
200 fortification be n at the trunnions, and 
oy oy r in proportion to the diameter of the bore. 
. 3 fortified pieces are A full diameter of the bore 
* 2 6 at the touch-hole, 11-16ths of it at the trun- 
3 ws 55 -1 Gths at the muzzle : the leſſened cannons 
eb 1 Achs or 12-16ths of the diameter of their 
| wy in 05 thickneſs at the touch-hole 9-x6ths at the 
ens and 5-16ths at the muzzle. 
il che double - fortified culverins, and z ll the leſſer pieces 
e Kad, have a diameter and 1 8th at the _ 
hole 15-16ths at the trunnions, and 9-16ths at the 
| le. And the ordinary fortified culverins are ny | 
| TA the doubly fortified cannon, and the leflened cul- 
b e as the ordinary cannon, in all reſpects. mw E 
dinaiy fortified cannons have 7 Sths at * touch- hole, 
8 at the trunnions, and 3-Sths at the muzzle. 75 . 
DnpnaNcE Office, is the ſtanding grand magazine o — 
pabiliments, inſtruments, and utenſils of war, bg we . 
{ea as land, not only for thoſe lodged in the Tower o 
London, but in all the garriſons, caſtles, forts, &c. in 
| Great Britain; from wines, occaſion requires, his 
| Majeſty's armies, &c. are ſupplied. 
W of the ordnance are the mafter-general, from 
| whom are derived all orders and diſpatches relating to the 
| fame, as the ſervice ſhall beſt require. | 
Under him is a lieutenant- general of 
receives orders from the maſter-genera), 


and the reſt of 


the guns on days of rejoicing, and 


| orders the firing of 


— 


field. | | . 
Next to him is the ſurveyor-general, who has the inſpec- 
tion of the ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions of war, in the 
cuſtody of the ſtore-xeepers; allows all bills of . debts, 
keeps a check on labourers, &. #2 3 
| Under theſe is a clerk of the ordnance, who records all or- 
ders, and inſtructions given for the government of the 
office ; with all patents, grants, names of officers, &c, 
| draws all eſtimates for proviſions, and ſupplies all letters, 
| inftrutions, commiſſions, deputations, contracts, &c. 
| ſerves as a check between the two accomptants of the of- 
fie, the one for money, the other for ſtores. . 
This office has alſo a ftare-Reeper, who takes into his 
| cuſtody all ordnance, ammunition, ſtores, &c. thereto 
belonging; and indents, and gives in legal ſecurity for the 
ſafe keeping thereof; rendering an exact account from 
time to time. „ e 
Here is alſo a clerk of the deliueries, whoſe duty is to draw 
up all proviſions, either at the Tower, or any other of 
bis Majeſty's magazines, to ſee them duly executed, &c. 
And laſtly, a treaſurer, through whoſe hands' paſſes the 
money of the whole office, as well for payment of ſa- 
laries as debentures, . « bt, ws EIN B48 


| Biſcay, ſituated in 3 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 43 
deg. 15 min. of N. I ðᷣ “8 152 
PRE. The mineral glebe, earth 
mines, to be purified, and the 

and ſeparated from the ſame, _ 
The ore is frequently called the mineral, a 
marcaſite : though on other occaſions a difference is made; 


* 


„or ſtone, dug out of 


18 rich enough of metal to be rought; When it is not, it 
b is denominated marcaſite, See Mineral, and Mar cafite, 
8, is alſo a copper coin of Sweden; being+7-12ths. 
of an Engliſh penny; and 96 of them mal 
— or 4 8. 8 d. ſterli ng 
REGRUNi). A port- n of 
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reckoned from the thick- 


the ordnance, who 


the prime officers at the board, fees them duly executed, 


| ſees the train of artillery fitted out when ordered to the 


PRDUNNA. A port-town of Spain, in che province of 


metalline paris procured 
nd ſometimes 


the denomination gre being only given where the mineral 


24 of parle 
Sweden, in the province 


Bug 


ORP 


of Upland, fituated on the Bothnic gulph, in 18 deg. 
15 min. of E. lon. and bodeg. 30 min. of N.- lat. 
ORELLAN. A plant that grows in ſome places of the 
continent of America, particularly at Brebia, a Dutch 
colony near the river Surinam in Terra firma, where it 
is cultivated like indigo; and from it a dye is extracted 
as good as that from Indigo. See Indigo. Wi 
ORFORD. A borough and port- town of Suffolk, ſituated 
on a bay of the German ocean, in 1 deg. 38 min. of 
E. lon. and 52 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 
ORGAL. The lees of wine dried, and uſed by dyers, to 
prepare the cloth for more readily taking their ſeveral 
colours. | 
ORGAGIS, A white cotton cloth brought from the Eaſt 
Indies; being a kind of baffetas, called orgagis from the 
place where it is manufactured. See Baffetas. 
OR GANSIN, or Orgenſin. Silk open, and dreſſed, that 
is, ſpun and milled; compoſed of four twiſts of ſilk, 
which have been firſt ſpun, and milled ſeparately, two by 
two; and being afterwards milled all four together, com- 
poſe but one thread. : | | 1 
Organſins have uſually their names from the countries 
and towns where they are dreſſed, and brought from: 
ſuch are thoſe of Milan, Bologna, Bergamo, Reggio, 
Piedmont, and Breſſe. Thoſe of M-flina from Sicily are 
called organſins of St. Lucia; which, with thoſe of Bo- 
logna, are moſt eſteemed. See Sill. *. . 
ORIENT, is a term underſtood of all thoſe parts of the 
world ſituated with regard to us in thoſe places whete we 
ſee the ſun riſe z yet commonly it is ſaid only of thoſe 
which are moſt diſtant from us, as China, Japan, the 
Mogul's country, and the reſt of India, Arabia, and 
Perſia; the other parts which we are nearer to, as the 
iſlands of the Archipelago, and the coaſt of the Mediterra- 
nean, wherein are Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, Si- 
don, and even Cairo, are known only in . by 
the name of the Levant. Str ae 
ORIENTAL. Something ſituated towards the eaſt with 
regard to us, in oppoſition to occidental ; in which ſenſe 
wie ſay Oriental pearls, that is, ſuch as are found in the 
Eaſt Indies. See Occidental. | . 
Ox1enTAL Hande, are the Philippines, Celebes, Moluc- 
cas and Banda iſlands, with the reſt which lie ſouth of 
Ro A Tn 37 
ORISTAGNI. A city and port-town of the iſland of 
- Sardinia, ſituated on a bay of the Mediterranean, on the 
weſt - ſide of the iſland, in 8 deg, 30 min. of E. lon. and 
ga / ˙ woo tihs, ones 
ORLEANS #/and and town, in North America, are ſi- 
tuated in the river of St. Laurence, in 73 deg. of W. 
lon. and 47 dep. of N. lat. See French America. 
ORLOPE, or Orlopp, in the ſea- language, the uppermoſt 
ſpace or deck in a great ſhip, from the main-maſt to the 
misazen; but in-three-decked ſhips, the ſecond and loweſt 
decks are ſometimes alſo called orlope, © 
ORMUS.. See Perſian iſlands 
Gulph of On Mus. See Perſian Gulpp . 
ORNIS. A kind of cotton cloth, or mullin, manufac. 
tured at Brampour, a town of India, between Surat and 
Agra; being balf cotton, and half gold and ſilver, from 
% eng ES 5 nate: 
OROBE. A plant, whoſe: ſeed and root are of ſome uſe 
ie ³oðV»w rent Fa 
 ORONOQUE. A river of South America, riſing ſouth 
of the equator; and running north through the countries 
of Guiana and Caribbiana, falls into the Atlantic ocean 
almoſt oppoſite to the iſland of Trinity. It was in this 
river that Sir Walter Raleigh went in ſearch of a gold 
mine, in the reign of King James I. where he took the town 
of St. Thomas, and diſturbed ſome others of the Spaniſh 
ſettlements on that ſide ; which made the Spaniards ne- 
ver ceaſe to ſolicit the court of England to deſtroy him, Fe. 
: til they brought that illuſtrious man, to the ſcaffold, _ 
 OROPEZA, A city of Peru in South America; ſo called 
from the quantity of gold f yd near ite 
ORPHAN's. fund ef ih, city of Lendin, was eſtabliſhed by 
ment of the -5th and 6th of William. and 
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particles of gold; which may be extracted by chemiſtry, 
but were never found to countervail the expence, © 
Orpiment is found in ſtones, or glebes, of ſeveral ſizes 
and figures: its colour is always yellow, intermixed with 


ORP 


a common parent to all her orphans : but by ſeveral ac- 


cidents, and public calamities, their money, which had 


been depoſited in the chamber of the city for its ſecurity, 
was ſo much exhauſted, that the citizens became indebted 
to the orphans, and other creditors, in the ſum of 


747,500 1. which was a greater ſum than they were im- 


mediately capable of aden therefore, to enable 
them to pay this debt, they applied for the aſſiſtance of 
parliament; by whom it was enacted, 


That towards ſettling a perpetual fund for paying the | 


yearly intereſt of 4 per cent. due by the city to their ere- 
ditors, all the manors, meſſuages, lands, markets, fairs, 
and other income whatſoever belonging to the city, ex- 


cepting the eſtates belonging to the city-hoſpitals, and 


thoſe appropriated for the repairs of London bridge, ſhould 
be for ever charged for raiſing the annual ſum of 8000 I. 


clear of all deductions. That all the profits ariſing from 
the ſeveral aqueduQt belonging to the city be applied to- 


wards the payment of the ſaid intereſt. That towards the 
ſupport of the ſaid fund, the Lord Mayor and common 
council might annually raiſe 2000 l. by an equal aſſeſſ- 
ment, upon the perſonal eſtates of the citizens. That the 
yearly ſum of 6001. being the rent paid for the privi- 
lege of illuminating the ftreets of the city with convex 
lamps, ſhould be applicd towards the ſupport of this fund ; 


which was afterwards taken off. That every apprentice, 


at the time of his being bound, ſhould pay 28. 69. to- 
wards this fund. That every perſon, upon his being 
admitted a freeman of the city, ſhould pay 5 8. towards 
the ſupport of this fund. That every ton of wine, im- 


ported into the port of London, ſhould pay 5s. towards 


the ſupport of this fund. That towards the increaſe of 
this fund, all coals imported into the-port of London, 
ſhould pay 4 d. the chaldron metage, above what was 
formerly paid ; and alſo the meaſurable to pay 6d: the 
chaldron ; and the weighable 6d. the ton, for 50 years, 


which expired in 1742; When all the monies, &c. be- | 
longing to the city, ſtood charged with the yearly ſum of 


6c00 l. over and above the 8000]. a- year. 


F 


For better ſecuring the properties of the city-orphans for 


the future, they and their truſtees were for ever exempt 


from paying, or delivering into the chamber of London, 


any money, or other parts of their perſonal eſtates. And 
as a further ſecurity to theſe orphans, no money of theirs, 
which ſhall be veſted in the orphans fund, can be removed 
from thence, till they to whom it belongs be of age; or, 
if a daughter, when married. 


As ſoon as application is made to the court of Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen in behalf of any of the city-or- 


phans, to have the benefit of the orphan's fund, the mo- 
ney depoſited on account of fuch orphan is taken in at 


par: on which occaſions a non-orphan is paid off to the 
amount of that money, to make room for others; and 


no fees are to be taken by any of the city-officers for any 
buſineſs done by them in relation to this fund. However, 


from the eſtabliſhment of this beneficial fund in 1694 to 


1735, the ſeveral ſums veſted therein, on account of the 
city-orphans, only amounted to about 100,000 1, 


_ ORPIMENT, Auripigmentum. A mineral, or ſemi-metal, 


uſually found in copper mines, and ſuppoſed to contain 


ſhades of other colours, as green, red, orange, and others; 


but ſometimes it is found almoſt quite red, which is the 


proper ſandaracha of the antients. See Sandaracha.' 
That uſually called red orpiment, or red arſenic, is only 


the yellow orpiment heated to a great degree, and put ina 
_ crucible, with oil of hempſeed, olives, or nuts. 

| Painters, farriers, and others, make a great conſumption 
of this mineral; but as it is found a violent corroſive, 
and even reputed a, poiſon, it ſhould be uſed with great 


precaution. 


' Orpiment muſt be choſen of à golden yellow, Colour, 
| -r%4 3 and the ſcales very thin, ſmall, and ſhining 
* il — gold. . N | EA | $73 Mm 1. vt 25 12 4" 
Some diſtinguiſh three kinds of orpiment ; -white, which 
is the ſame with arſenic ; yellow, which is the proper or- 
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S3 0ðo miles welt. of Albany in 


| OTOQQUE. An iſland of Terra firma, ſituated on the bay 


OVER. ſfad, in the ſearlanguages is Wben the 
a ſhip are diſproportioned to her | 
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piment ; and red which ; en: 
Arſenic And 2 " " Gndarach, ot realgar, dee 
The Indians uſe orpiment, e 
b good ſucceſs gf. ns corrected with juice, vi 
TEE gp . Gold and ſilver lace, wore pret 
| re 
ornament 88 e and, Womens garments by way 0 
ORT. A term of commerce uſed 8 
ed i 
houſes; where to weigh ort, Gignifies Flow cuſtom. 
= with 2 package. Su Merchan, 
e tariff of 1664, and the ordonnane | 
farms of 1684, import, that all n det 
duty by the weight, excepting thoſe of gold and f ich pay 
ſpice, ſhall be weighed with their package, $ 75 » and 
ORTIES. A ſmall Flemiſh co Fe ler 


; copper coin, worth ab 

farthing ſterling; 80 of wh Nan 

77. Nealing. © wenne, 4 15 

1 — 1 8 See Hertolan. | 

A celebrated antidote TH, 
ſo called, becauſe invented and a6 ps 3 by, Poll; 
from Orvieta in Italy; who made expetilhens Were 
bis own perſon, on the public ſtage, by taki re 
doſes of poiſons, een "s lever 
In Charas's pharmacopceia is a method 
vietan ; where it appears that Venice trea 
principal ingredients. See Theriaca. 

ORWELL. A river of Suffolk, riſing in the mid! 
that county; and running S. E. by Ipſwich, falls ay 

q N ſea at Landguard fort. 1 

)SACA. A great city and port-town of f 
on a bay of the ſea, on the eaſt fide of e Lops 
deg. of E. lon. and 35 deg. of N. lat. See Japon n 

OSERA. A Venetian iſland in the gulph of 4 f 
tuated in 15 deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 45 deg. of N. : 

OSLIC. A ſilver coin of Turky, worth 4. 9. leni; 
26 of which make the zeriff, or gs. 9 d. ſlerling. . 

OSTEND. A city and port-town of the Auflrian N.. 
therlands, ſituated in 2 deg, 45 min. of E. lon. and 51 
deg. 15 min. of N. lat. See Netherlands, mee 

OSTENSIO. A tax anciently paid by merchants, &c, for 

leave to ſhew, or expoſe their goods to ſhow and (ale in 
markets. See Scavage, _ | 

OSTEOCOLLA, Glue-bone. A white or aſh coloured 

ſparry ſtone, ſhaped like a bone, and by ſome ſuppoſed 
to have the quality of uniting. broken bones; on which 
account it is ordered. in ſome plaiſters. . 

OS TIA. A port-town of Italy, in the Pope's territories 
ſituated at the mouth of the Tiber, in 13 deg, of E. lon, 
and 41 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. „ 

OSTRACIT IS. A kind of cruſty ſtone, reddiſh, and in 
form of an oyſter ſhell; being like chat ſeparable into 
laminæ, found in ſeveral places of Germany, and held of 
ſervice in the gravel; the doſe being from half a dram 
to a whole one, in white wine. 

OsTRACIT1s, is alſo the name of a kind of cadmia, found 

at the bottom of the furnaces where copper is puriked. 

See Cadmia. „„ 7 | 
It is very heavy, and in ſtructure reſembles an opſter-ſbe!, 
whence its name. It is eſteemed aſtringent and deterfive 
and is. an ingredient in ſeveral unguents. 
OSWEGO. - A town. of the N in North Ameri, 


of makin Oy 
Cle is one of the 


New York, where the | 
- Engliſh trade with the diſtant Indians for their fins and 


furrs. 


of Panama in America, in 82 deg. of W. lon. and 
RR rs RE of 
OUATE. A very fine and glofly kind of cotton, brought | 
from Egypt. e 5: nhgntd bes 
OUCH. "The bed, -collary: or feat of gold or filver, 19 
which jewellers put their precious ſtones, to keep then 
faſt in rings, buttons, and the like. 
OVERFLACKEE, An, iſland, of-the United 0 
in the A of Hollhpdy/Gtyates in the, mouth, # 
river Maes. * See United Provinces 3 
OVERKEYKERS,,,.Aterm at. Amſterdam for the vb 
. ſerges manufactured at Leyden. Sag 007g th of 
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Something given or allowed more than the OUSTI ACH, ot O/tiach. A country of Aſiatic Ruſſia. See 


: thus Ruſſia 

for the encouragement of the buyer: t 4. 2 

hs buy 3 N chaldrons of coals, have one allowed OWLER. A maſter of a ſhip, or other perſon, who con- 
the on eee | 0. wool, or other prohibited goods, in the night, to the 
them ia the ſea- language, When a ſhip riding at an- ſea-ſide, in order to ſhip them off contrary to law. See 


OvER -meaſurts 
exact quantity» 


Orne $ herſelf into a head-ſea, that ſhe is Smuggler. 
a 10 A breaking in upon her, they ſay the The name is derived hence, that, like owls, they only 
wa ally her. See Rake. ſtir abroad in the night-time, - 
INCE. A little weight, the 16th part of a pound avoir- OWNER of a /hip, is the proprietor of the ſame by lawful 
0 Fi Ig and the twelfth of a pound troy. 3 title, either as the builder of it, or by purchaſe of another 
The ounce avoirdupois is divided into $ drams, and the intitled thereto. See Ship, and Maſter. 


f i - WSE, among tanners, is oaken bark I - 

| to 2 ſcruples. The ounce troy into 20 penny- O ; g tanners, is'oaken bark beaten, or ground 
agb, 150 the pennyweight into 24 grains. | fmall, to ſerve in the preparation of the Ne See 
T Ounce, or once, makes the 8th part of the French —Bark. | wrt 99 5 * 
mark, and is divided into 3 gros, or drams; the dram ON, is a male of the neat kind, that has been 1 & 


. weights, or ſcruples; and the ſcruple into make him tamer, and more fit for labour, many farmers 
1 hel grain Ae to weigh a grain of ploughing the ground with them. . | g 
heat. | . | — OX-EYE, A ſea- term for a violent ſtorm, that ſometimes 
All precious merchandiſes, as gold, filver, ſilk, &c. are ba happens upon the coaſt of Guinea; which, at its firſt. 
ſold by the ounce. | riſing, ſeems to be no bigger than an ox's eye, though ſoon 


Ounce. A gold coin of Sicily, worth about 7 s. 4rd. after it ſpreads itſelf over the whole viſible part of the 


ſterling. - 3 hemiſphere; breaking out into ſuch ſudden guſts of wind 
Ounce Pearls, are thoſe too ſmall to be ſold by tale, uſually or ſtormy air, that it frequently not only ſcatters the 


called ſeeds of pearl. See Pearl. ſhips one from another, but alſo ſinks and overturns 

' Ounce cottons, are certain cottons brought from Da- them. ; F 5 
maſcus, of a kind and quality ſuperior to the reſt. See OXYMEL. A mixture of honey and vinegar, boiled to 
Cettors 80 | dhe conliſtence of a ſyrup: of which there are two kinds; 

OUSE. A river which riſes on the confines of Oxfordſhire the one ſimple, the other compound; the ſimple is uſed 
and Buckinghamſhire, and running N.E. through Bucks, to deterge any phlegm adhering to the throat or cheſt ; 
Bedfordſhire, Huntingdonſhire, Cambridgeſhire, and the compound, whereto is added the decoction of the five 
Norfolk, paſſes by Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, greater opening roots, with the ſeeds of ſmallage, parſley, 
and Ely, diſcharging itſelf into a bay of the German ſea and fennel, is uſed in obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen. 
at Lynn. o OX US. A river which riſes in the mountains on the 

Ousk, is alſo a river which riſes in the north of Yorkſhire, north of India, runs north-weſt through Uſbec Tar- 
runs S. E. by Vork; and continuing its courſe S. E. falls tary, afterwards ſeparates Perſia from Uſbec Tartary, 
into the Trent or Humber, | falling into the Caſpian ſea in 44. deg. of N. lat. 5 


OYSTER, and Oy/er fhery. See Oyſter Fiſhery 
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IN medicinal preſcriptions, is uſed for pugil, or the 

eighth part of a handful. | 
9 P. E. ſignifies partes æguales, equal parts of any 
ingredients, otherwiſe denoted by 2, or ang. 

P. P. ſignifies pulvis patrum, Jeſuits powder, or the cortex 
peruvianus in powder; which is ſo called, becauſe firſt 
brought into Europe by thoſe fathers. See Cortex. 

P. S. in letters between trading correſpondents, ſignifies 
Poſiſcript. W | 8 

PACE, or Step. A meaſure taken from the ſpace between 
the two feet of a man in walking. See Meaſure. 

The ordinary pace of a man is two feet and a half, though 
many reckon it à yard; the geometrical, or German, 
called alſo the greater pace, is five feet. See Foot. 


The antient Roman and. modern Italic mile conſiſts of a 


thouſand paces, mille paſſus; the French league is 3000 
paces, and the German 40090. | 
PACHSU. An iſland of the Mediterranean, near the coaſt 
of Epirus, ſubjeQ to Venice, and ſituated in 20 deg. 45 
min. of E. lon. and 39 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. _ 
PACIFIC Ocean, or South ſea, ſeparates Aſia from Ame- 
rica, being 10,000 miles wide in the broadeſt part. It 
was called Pacific from the moderate weather mariners 
met with on the coaſt of Peru, and generally between the 
tropics in that ſea ; though it appears, it is no leſs ſtormy 
than other ſeas without the tropics, towards either pole : 
but Magellan happening to have a very favourable wind, 
and not meeting with any thing to ruffle him, when he 
firſt traverſed this ocean in 1520, gave it the name which 
it has retained ever ſince. Maty however adds, that the 
wind is ſo regular, that veſſels could frequently go. from 
Acapulco to the Philippine iſlands without ſhifting a fail, 
It was called the South ſea, becauſe the Spaniards paſſed 
the iſthmus to Darien, from north to ſouth, when they 


| firſt diſcovered it; though it is properly the weſtern ocean 


with regard to America. See Orean. | 
PACE of woo!, in commerce, is a horſe's load; contuning 
17 ſtone and 2 pounds, or 240 pounds weight. See Wool. 


To Pack, ſignifies to tie, or bundle up, goods in a conve- 


nient manner for removing or carrying them 
to place. | | 15 | 
PACKAGE. A duty or cuſtom paid by ſome ſort of goods 
for the packing or package thereof. See Scavage. | 


from place 


By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. the 
maſters of any ſhips from foreign parts, ſuffering any 
package to be opened, and the goods embezzled, carried _ 
away, or put into any other form or package, after the 
ſhip comes into the port of diſcharge, are to forfeit 100 l. 
PACKBUYS, is a term in Holland for the warehouſes. 
where goods are depoſited, either at their arrival in, or 


going out of the country, when for ſome feaſons the 


duties cannot be paid immediately; but there ate alſo 


i PANT. Colours mixed up with oil, for the uſe ol 


other cauſes for their being detained there. _ 
PACKER, is a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is to pzck 
ſorts of bale goods into proper parcels fit for exportation; 
being anſwerable to their employers if any damage hap- 
ens to the goods through their ignorance or neglect. 


t is a very reputable buſineſs, attended with great profits 
and many packers are large adventurers themſelves in the 


exportation of Britiſh manufactures. See Preſs. 


PACKERS, are certain perſons appointed, and ſworn to 
put or pack up herrings, according to the direction of 


the att of parliament in that caſe made and provided. 
PACKET, or Pacguet. 


See Letters. 33 
By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of C arles II. packet- 


A name generally applied to a 
mail or quantity of letters, brought from beyond ſea... ++ 
PACKET-boats, are veſſels, wherein ſuch mails are carried. 


„ 41 


boats are not to import or export an 1 
allowance of the 5 wh of {ou . N dhe ash 
| | u 
oh A and 1001. by the maſter, beſides loſs 7 
PACO, is one of thoſe kinds of minerals, or metallic 
found in the ſilver mines of Chili and Peru; be; 
yellowiſh red, ſoft, naturally frangible into Ke 7 
1 Vr but little filver. n 
08. An extraordinary kind of ſhee With; 
Peru; whoſe wool is very long and 85 12 "in 
uſed for ſeveral beautiful manufactures. 7 
PACOTILLE, or Paquetille. A French term of co 
merce, which fignifies a certain weight or wants © 
merchandiſe allowed to officers, ſailors, &c. to 5 
upon their own account; which pays no freight, either 
going or returning. See Adventure. ; 
PACTOLUS. A river of Lydia in the Leſſer Aſia 
brated by the antient poets for its golden ſands. | 
PADANG. A port-town of the Eaſt Indies, ſubje& tothe 
Dutch, ſituated on the weſt coaſt of the iſland of Suma. 
tra, in 99 deg, of E. lon. and-t deg. 5 min. ; 
See Sunds lands. N 8 * 
PADSTOW. A port- town of Cornwal, lituted on a bay of 
the Iriſh channel, in 5 deg. 20 min. of W. lon. and 50 
deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 5 
PADUA. A city of Italy, ſituated in 12 deg. 15 min. of 
E. lon. and 45 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. fubject to the 
Venetians. N e e 
PADUASOY. A particular kind of rich filk, originally 
manufactured at Padua in Italy; though the (ame fort is 
brought from China and India. 
 PAENSZAJIE. A ſilver coin current in Perſia, worth 
two mamodies and a half, or 1 s. 8 d. ſterling. 
PAGIAVELLE. A particular way of ſumming up the 
pieces of merchandiſe, uſed in ſome places of the Eaſt 
Indies, when fold by wholeſale 3 which is in proportion to 
what Europeans call a groce. Cotton cloths are fold at 
Pegu by the Pagiavelle of four pieces. | | 
PAGO. An iſland in thg+gulph of Venice, ſeparated 
from the continent of Witlachia by a narrow channe, 
ſituated in 16 deg. 12 min. of E. Ion. 
PAGOD, or Pagoda. A gold coin current in ſeveral parts 
of the Eaſt Indies, on the footing of the piece of eight. 


See Coin. . 
at Fort St. George, and the 


ſtones, 


cele- 


The Engliſh coin pagodas 
Dutch at Pell icate. e | 
There are alſo ſilver pagodas ſtruck at Narſingua, Biſna- 
gar, and other places, which uſually bear the name of ome 
monſtrous idol, whence they have their denomination. | 
There are pagodas of various values and inſcriptions; 
| thoſe of Fort St. George being worth 7 8. 8 d. ſterling, 
and others are worth 9's. ſterling. The curious alſo give 
the name pagod to the little porcelain images brought 
from China. 1 | 


</, painters. + OE. 3 
INTER. Hainer, or Houſe-painter, One who pal 
things with plain colours, as wainſcotting, Coors, Win” 
dows, frames, and other things. n n be 
Paix TER, among ſeamen, is alſo the rope that lies ys 
ſhip's long-boat, or barge, always ready to faſten or 


her on ſhore. „ it Sol 
PaivtER, properly ſpeaking; is an artiſt, whoſe bulin® 
. conſiſts in painting, or the art of deſcribing upon x Pr 4 
the figure and exact reſemblance of any ob ect, let 
and ſhade; or the proper uſe of colours... do — ol 
veral branches of this noble art; the hiſtory, lan # 
5 _ 8 . cular ta te 

in 


f 


and portrait painter, Every nation has a parti 


— * 


PAL 
> © "ting: talians excel in hiſtorical repreſenta- 
a painting: neh in e and animals, the Dutch in 
id the Engliſh in portrait or face-painting, The, 
of late years, have affected a taſte in 
alian and Flemiſh paintings; but, in that reſpect, they 


2 { 1 
9 A 
es of England, 


are the bubbles of Europe 3 b private gentlemen lay ing 


haſe Italian originals, which they 

2 u wee of ſome trading connoiſ- 
ag ne generally make them pay for nc mdly of the 
b of eminent painters 3 while the Engliſh eg 
nd their own valuable works neglected, and ſmoke- 


dried pictures, painted by indifferent hands abroad, pur- 


for works of the great maſters. 
m— 8 are the beſt ſchools for painting; where 
they have academies with eminent pfoſeſſors, who direct 
the ſtudents in their exerciſe ; but theſe ſeminaries are 
wanting in England, 7 ſends great ſums of money 
iures and prints. 5 | 
_— EThere are e other kinds of painters; as 
the drapery-painter, who is employed in dreſſing the fi- 
gutes, after the portrait- painter has fniſhed the face, 
given the figure its proper attitude, and drawn the out- 
ines of the dreſs or drapery. The herald and coach- 
painter, whole buſineſs it is to draw coats of arms, and 
atchievements, for noblemen and gentlemen. The hip 
painter, who is employed in plain work about ſhips, like 
the houſe painter about houſes, though his bulineſs is 


ſomewhat more curious. The fer cloth painter, who 


paints floor-cloths in oil- colours. The „gu- painter, who 
paints ſigns on wood or pewter, And the fan-painter, 
who paints the mounts of fans. : | 

PAINTER ftainers company of London, was incorporated by 
letters-patent of the 24th of Q. Eliz. dated the 19th of 
July 1582, by the appellation of The maſter, wardens, 
and commonalty of the freemen of the art and myſtery 
of painters, called painters-ſtainers, within the. city of 
London ; which is a corporation governed by a maſter, 
2 wardens, and 19 aſſiſtants; who have a livery of 69 
members, with a little convenient hall at London-wall, 
wherein they manage their affairs; their fine being 101. 
on admiſſion, | | | | 


PAITA. A port-town of Peru, in South America, ſituated - 


500 miles north-weſt of Lima, in 80 deg. of W. lon. and 
5 deg. of S. lat. See Spaniſh Ameriea. | | 
PAIX. A port-town, | 
iſland of Hiſpaniola, in 72 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 
20 deg. of N. lat. See French America, e. 

PALAMBOANG, or Palambang. The capital of a king- 
dom at the eaſt end of the iſland of Java, ſituated on the 
Hraights of Bally, in 114 deg. of E. lon. and 7 deg. 30 
min. of S. lat. See Sunda iſlands. © 


PALAMOS. A port-town of Spain, in the province of 


Catalonia, ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 2 deg. 40 
min. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. 


PALANQUIN. A fort of chair, or ſedan, much ofa by 


the Chineſe, and other eaſtern people, to travel in; in 
England carried b 
and elephants. 1 e ä 
PALATINATE of Bavaria, and palatinate of the Rhine. 
See Germany, | | = ; . 45 
PALERMO. Capital of the iſland of Sicily, ſituated on a 
bay of the Mediterranean, near the north coaſt of the 


iland, in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 38 deg. 30 min. of N. 


lat, See Italian iſlands. * N . 
PALICAT, or Pelicate. A port of the Hither India, fie 
tuated on the Coromandel coaſt, in 80 deg; of E. lon; 


K and 1 4 deg. of N. lat. where the Dutch bave a factory, 


ALIMBAN. A town on the iſland of Sumatra; fituated 
il — geg. of E. lon. and 3 deg, of 8. lat. | See Sunda 


PALL. A ſort. of mantle, or looſe garment, ſometimes 
worn by knights of the garter; ſometimes applied to the 
decent covering, made of velvet, or other sieh ſtuff, 


which is thrown. over coffins, that move in procefion i 


on foot to be buried ; and alſo laid over the co 
— — of the her ſe. K | 
ag hen, A weight of India, containing! ounces, and 


PALM. An ant 
of the hand. 


* 
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ſituated on the north ſide of the 


PANAMA. The capital city o 


PANARIA. One of the Lipar lands, ſituated ix as. FP 
of N. ing ok 


rps. com! 


ntient long meaſure, taken from the extent 


PAN 


The modern palm is different in different places whete 
it obtains, At Rome it contains 7 inches s: at Naples, 
according to Riccioli, 8 inches: at Genoa, according 
to M. Petit, 8 inches 5: at Morocco and Fez, 7 inches 
16: in Languedoc and ſome other parts of France, the 
palm is 8 inches 3; and the Engliſh palm is 3 inches. 

At Leghorn there are two kinds of palms, the one for 


woollens, the other for ſilks : the firſt being one third 


- ſhorter than the latter. 
PALMA-CHRISTI. A ſhrub growing abundantly in the An- 
tilles iſlands, where the inhabitants call it carapat. 
The trunk of the palma-chrifti is never thicker than the 


ſmall of the leg; its wood. is Tight, knotty, and almoſt ' 
hollow, being filled only with a ſmall quantity of a white. 


pith ; its bark grey, thin, and ſmooth. Its leaves are in- 
terſected. as thoſe of the vine, but ſmaller and rougher: 


It bears twice a "on kind of bean or almond, incloſed 


within a pod; bens ſmooth, ſhining, of a brown colour, 
and variegated with ſeveral other colours; within there is a 
White, ſtrong, and oily ſubſtance, whoſe taſte is ſome- 
what bitter, | | 


It is from this almond that the oil of palma-chriſti is 


extracted ; which is done two ways ; either with, or with- 
out fire: the former affording the beſt, and the latter the 
moſt oil. For this purpoſe the almonds of palma-chriſti are 
pounded in a wooden mortar ; afterwards they are boiled 


in water, and, as they boil, the oil ſwimming on the ſur- 


face is ſkimmed off with a ſpoon: when they yield no 
more, the water is poured out by inclination, and the al- 


monds are prefled; wrapped up in a coarſe cloth, to ex- 


tract what remains. | 1 

The other kind is drawn only by expreſſion, without 
either hot water or fire. The almonds are firſt pounded, 
next put into a coarſe cloth, and put under the preſs to 


ſqueeze out the oil, which never becomes rancid, or im- 


bibes an ill taſte. This is that which is uſed moſt com- 
monly in medicine; tho for want of it, the other is alſo 
III.«ͤͤ .. HOP COT Ong 
The diſorders it is good for, are cold humours, wherein it 
is uſed. with, brandy; contuſions alſo, and cholicks, are 
wonderfully allayed by it. 8 
This oil is ſweet, void of either an ill taſte or ſmell; as 
tranſparent as oil of olives, burning as well as walnut- 


oil, and without ſmoke, wherein it by far ſurpaſſes train- 


oil, beſides that it conſumes not ſo readily, 
PAL NM. oil, or Oil of Senegal. See Oil. 
PA LM- tree, is that which produces the date. See Datè. 

of W. lon. and 29 deg. of N. lat. See Canaries. 
BALMAS Cape. A promontory on the ivory. coaſt of 
Guinea, in Africa, ſituated in 8 deg. of W. lon. and 

JJ Oe IO 
PALOS. A port-town of Spain, in the province of An- 
Adaluſia, ſituated on the 2 KN. Cadiz, in 7 deg. 15 min. of 
W. lon. and 37 deg. of N. lat. „ | 


and 37 deg; 40 min. of N. lat 

PALUS Meteor ts. See Palus Metis, 
PAMPHEETS.'- Any ſmall book ftitched,” or unbound. 
PANACHE. A meaſure ufed in the iſland of Samos for 


the province of Murcia, ſituated in 40 min. of W. lon, 


grains, and dry legumes, weighing 25 lb. 3 panaches 


making the quillot, which 15 70 7 5 1b. avoirdupois. 


or Terra Firma proper, in South America, ſituated in 


America. + 


82 deg of W. log. and 9 deg.' of N. lat. See. Spaniſh | 


of E. lon. and 39 deg; of N. 
the two Siciſies. See Nia Iands. oo. 
PANARO. A river of Italy, which riſes in the Appeninie 
hills, on the conßfines of . Tuſcany; runs N. into the 
Modeneſe, and afterwards divides Modena from Roma- 


lat. ſubject to the 


nia; then running E. paſſes by Ferrara," thro“ che Fer- 


di Valena þ 
oy © D 5 


rareſe, falling into the gulph of Venice at Valo ; and 
is called the F 


ends See ts ene, jen a Shin, 


ſiituated in 119 depg.. of 'E.'lon;! and 11 geg. of N. lat. 
See fr rs PIuPole ſr 13G 


CET TRE 
„ ” 7 * 


Paros Cape, or Cape Palu, is à promontory of Spain, in 
y men, in other- countries by camels Ee: 


PALMA /e. One of the Canary iſlands, ſituated in 19 deg. | 


the province of Darien, 
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PAP 


eſpecially in the province of Nanquin ; being chiefly 
deſtined for the Japaneſe trade. | | | 
PANOSSAKES. Woollen cloths worn by the negroes 
of the African coaſts, and diſtributed there in abundance 
from the kingdom of Cantor, where the beſt are made, 
by ſuch Europeans as trade on the river of Gambia being 
uſually ſtriped with a flame colour. | 
PANQUE. A plant growing in Chili in America, and 


uſed for dying a fine black ; the leaves of this plant ben 8 


round, tufted as the acanthus, and its ſtalk of a reddi 

colour, which, eaten raw, is reputed to refreſh, and to 

bave a very aſtringent quality. 
PAPER. A thin flexible leaf, either white, brown, or 

blue, artificially prepared of ſome vegetable, or other 

ſubſtance, chiefly to write upon with ink. _ 

Paper, with regard to the manner of making it, and the 


materials employed therein, is redueſhſe to divers kinds; 


as Egyptian, European, and Chinel&paper. 
'There is alſo mention of the cotton paper, bark paper, 
and aſbeſtine or incombuſtible paper. 
PAPER, or Papyrus, was at firſt a plant, or kind of bul- 
ruſh, that grew upon the banks of the Nile ; being ap- 
_ plied by the Europeans to ſeveral uſes, as well as to that 
of writing paper, which was denominated from the plant ; 
and the Gauls had paper made of cotton. AI 
PAPER, among Europeans, is chiefly made of linen or 
hempen rags, beaten to a pulp in water, and moulded 
into ſquare ſheets, of the thickneſs required: but it may 
_ alſo be made of nettles, hay, turnips, parſnips, colewort 
leaves, earth-flax, or any thing that is fibrous; nay it 
may be made of white woollen rags, tho' this would not 
ſerve ſor writing, becauſe of the hairineſs. The Chineſe 
paper is ſo fine that many of the Europeans have thought 
it was made of filk, not conſidering, ſays Du Halde, 
that ſilk cannot be beat into ſuch a paſte, as is neceſſar 


to make paper: tho' the ſame author ſpeaks afterwards 


of a paper, or parchment, made of the balls of ſilk worms, 
Beſides the chief uſe of paper, which is for writing and 


printing on, there is a great conſumption of it in packing 


up goods, and on other occaſions. 7 
The manufacture of paper has got footing in moſt coun- 


tries; tho? France, Holland, and Genoa, are the places 


where it ſucceeds beſt : in general, it depends much on 
the quality of the linen worn in the country where it is 


made: where that is fine, or coarſe, or brown, &c. the 


' Tags, and conſequently the paper made thereof, muſt be 


ſo too. Hence the whiteneſs of the Dutch and Flemiſn 


papers beyond the Italian and French; and much more 


the German papers The Engliſh manufacture has not 
hitherto been in ſuch great reputation ; but it is every 


day improving, inſomuch that the Engliſh now import 
little of the ordinary ſorts, which were formerly all 
brought from abroad ; yet paper-mills are of ſome ſtand- 
ing in England; for one was erected at Dartford as early 

as the year 1588, by Mr, Spilman a German, and jew- 
eller to Queen Elizabeth. FP „ 

In reality, the deficiency of the Engliſh paper: manu- 


facture does not ſeem owing ſo much to the quality of 


the rags, as the want of {kill and attention in the maſters : 
but the encouragement given it by the legiſlature, in the 


high duty laid on foreign paper imported, it is to be hoped, 
will anſwer the purpoſes for which it was intended; and 


boy conſiderable this is, will appear from the following 
Genoa royal fine paper, pays per ream 7 8. 7 4 d. Ge- 
noa royal ſecond, 6s. 10 1d, Fine Holland royal 7 s. 


72d. Fine Holland ſecond, 5s. Ordinary royal, 2s. 


6d, Genoa demy-fine 3s. 10 4 d. Genoa demy-ſecond 
3s. 14 d. Dutch 8 demy 3s. 41 d. Genoa 
crown fine 38. 1 


nn 25.6 1, | „ Id ik 
apers are of various kinds: with regard to colours they 
may be divided into white, brown, Feb 


A 
Fd 


Neſs. Add to theſe the partalon, 
arms, and grand cornet, ſo den 


the letter-preſs, or rolling preſs, alſo for merchant; 


d. Genoa crown ſecond 2 8. 44d. 
Dutch crown fine 2 3. 4 d. Dutch crown ſecond 2 8. 
Genoa fools-cap fine 3s. 12d, Genoa fools-cap ſe- 

Fond 28. 44 d. Dutch printing fools-cap 28. Atlas 


lue, &c. with regard 

to quality into fine, ſecond, baſtard, ſuperfine, & c. with 
regard to uſe into writing, printing, preſſing, cap, cart- 
ridge, copy, chancery, poſt, &c. with regard to dimen- 


ſions, into deny, medium, crown, 


ſuper-roal, imperial, dle, at, be.. 


* rojal, 
t t 7 a 1 r 
th land, 1 5 a" Germany, Lomb *. Roche i 


French papers are divided into lar midale, : 
to the ſmall belong theſe. called petit — 2 ſmall 
or bton eat petit nom de Jen and petit 6 Len 


thus nominated from the marks j : 
making; alſo the cartier-forlthe. — 1K | them in 
pot for the figure ſide z.courome, which has — 1 
arms of the comptroller general of the Dan ap 
with the arms of the late Chancellor Tell;-y ry tellier,, 
TVB and chamby, or a chaſis la ſerpente, fo call h fr 

its mark, the ſerpent, which being extreme] c from 
thin, is uſed by fan-makers. To the middlin: oh = 
long the grand raiſin, ſimple, carri fimple, wb de- 
lombart, the three laſt of which are for printin 1 
or decompte fimple, carrẽ double, Pecu doubl 33 


double, and couronne double, which three 1 grand raijn 


are deno- 
ngth and thick. 
Or Paper With the Dutch 


t ominated fr : 
preſſion on it. To the large belong the nem} 50 im- 
lite and grande fleur de lys, chapelet, colombier, grand 2 
dauphin, ſoleil, and Petoile,, which are thus called Ro 


figures they bear, being all proper for printing either at 


books, 
largeſt of all. 


minated double on account of their fire 


a 2g hg The grand monde is the 
here is alſo printed paper ſor the hangin 8 
ſtamped paper, to write dad 3 
upon ; ruled paper for books of accompts, &c. To which 
may be added cut paper and gilt paper for letters, | 
Blue paper is a ſort uſed by tradeſmen to Wrap up goods; 
as ſugar loaves, pieces of linen, &c. i ; 


Blotting paper is paper not ſized, and in which therefore 


ink readily ſinks or ſpreads. It is uſed in books of ac- 
compt, &c. in lieu of ſand, to prevent blotting and diſ- 
figuring the oppoſite pages. The ſame is likewiſe uſed by 
apothecaries in filtrating juices and other matters, for 
which the manica Hippocratis is not ſo proper. 

Teint, or demi-teint paper, for deſigning on, is either 
brown, blue, or biflered, © a | 
Biſtered paper is white paper waſhed over with a ſpunge 
dipped in ſoot-water. Its uſe is to ſave the labour of the 


. crayon in places which are to be ſhadowed the ſame depth 


with the teint of this paper. For light places, they ave - 
made thereon with white chalk. _ 6 


Marbled paper is a ſort variouſly ſtained, or painted as it 


were with divers colours, made by applying a ſheet on 


the ſurface of a liquor wherein calouts diluted with oil 
or oxes gall are ſuſpended. - + 

It is not material to ſay any thing here of other kinds of 
paper, ſuch as the Egyptian bark, Chineſe paper, &c. 
being rather matters of curioſity, than Commerce among 


Europeans. | 


Paper is ſold by the ream every where, except in 


the paper works of Auvergne, where it is ſold by weight, 
at the rate of 14 ounces to the pound; each ream, ac. 


cording to its kind, being to weigh a certain number of 
pounds, preſcribed by authority. | 


The Britiſh merchant, vol. II. p. 266, ſays, That before 


the Revolution, there was hardly any other paper made 
in England than brown: but the war enſuing, and duties 
being laid fram time to timeon foreign paper, it gave ſuch 
encouragement to the paper-makers, that moſt o them be- 
gan to make white paper fit for writing and printing b/ 
which means, they brought it to ſuch great perfection, 
both for quantity and goodneſs, that they ſoon made near 
two-thirds of what was conſumed in Great Britain; a 
deprived the French nation of 100, ooo I. a year, wh 
it received from Britain for 300,0 reams of paper, #t 
The ſame author alſo obſerves, that, as the necelity 
having writing and printing paper is well known 1 
body, it will not be amiſs to make it appear how pronn 


and beneficial that manufacture is to Great Brian * 


25 * of, which | 


were formerly caſt away, and thrown. to the dung-bil; 


* | 
PAP 

\ onefily their livelibo6d by it, and would other- 
who get theif by Ol employs abundance of hands. 
wiſe vs rags are gathered, they are brought to the 
W q this ſtill employs more hands. After they are in 
= ill th let them lie a while, till they are ſufficiently 
e 70985 and then put them into the tubs under 
3 Si to be broken into a kind of jelly or white 
wore looking like, milk ; and being thence carried 
3 the chief workman, upon à pair of 1 
—_ X urpoſe, takes up the ſheets or water-leaves ; o 
93 makes 4 or 5000 a day, more or leſs, accord- 
2 the ſize and weight of the paper. Theſe water- 
5 after being well preſſed between two felts, and 
8. water well drained out, are carried up into the gar- 
the or drying- rooms, and there hung upon a multitude 
bp es to dry; and from thence being brought down 
1 in into the ſizing- room, a liquor is there prepared for 
lein or gumming every ſneet; the paper which is for 
py 1 being but moderately ſized; but that which is 
r 19 nicely, that it may bear ink. This paper, 
after ſizing, is à ſecond time preſſed, and carried up into 
the garret, where it is hung upon the ropes. to dry 3 
more; and then, with a great deal of care and hard la- 
bour, preſſed à third, ſourth, and fifth time, to make 
it ſmooth, and of a good grain z when it is put up into 
quires and reams; A quire containing 24 or 25 ſheets, 
and a. ream 20 quires. 


Now, conſidering how many hands every individual ream 


of paper goes through before it is brought to perfection, 


it is plainly perceived that a great number of people are 


nployed in each mill: then thoſe who gather the rags up 
er, in all the counties of England, and bring them 
to the mills; thoſe who make the felts, which takes up 


a good quantity of wool, being very thick, and for every 


ſheet of paper a piece of felt of the ſame fize, or a little 
larger; the rope-makers, mould- makers, carpenters, wheel - 
wrights, timber-merchants, ſmiths, and ſeveral other 
trades, who depend upon the building and Keeping the 
mills in repair; thoſe who fell allum, copperas, cuttings, | 
and pairings of gloves, parchment, and leather, all 
which are uſed at the ſizing or gumming of paper. All 
thoſe things conſidered, it cannot be denied, but a vaſt 
many people get their livelihood, or receive a benefit by 
this uſeful and ingenious manufacture. See Stalioner. 

'The French have lately invented a particular way of 
making ſnuff-boxes of paper, of any colour, which are 
aQually as hard and durable as any made of wood, horn, 
or tortoiſe-ſhe]l : and this manufacture has alſo been in- 


troduced into England, where great quantities are made. 


There is likewiſe another new manufacture of paper 
brought into England, which repreſents ſtucco-work, for 
ornamenting of rooms. „% re ntl 
By the ſtatute of the rtoth of Queen Anne, which was 
made perpetual by the third of Geo. I. the drawback on 
Britiſh made paper was granted as follows. 1 


Brown, — large cap, the rem 9 0 6 
| ſtmall ordinary, the rem 004 
 Crown,—fine, the ream. 0 
ſecond the rem 009 
Demy -—fine, the rem 1 6 
ſecond, the am 915 
Fools-cap fine, the rm „ 
ſecond, the ram „%1i0 9 
Pot—---- fine, M 7 nf I! a 
ſecond, the rem 0806 
Whited-brown, the bundle containing 40 quires o 0 6 


All other paper, for every 100 1. of the real value 


to be ſold for at the next mirket-town, upon 
the oath of the Maker 

Muren paſte- boards, 
112 lb. 32 4 | 


* 


and ſcale-boards, . 


- 
— 0 2 k 
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a day; and undertakes to ſhew that it is no new. thing; 
but to have been practiſed among the ancients. But then 
it ſhould be conſidered, that the old Egyptian paper was 


a very different thing from this; as being likewiſe uſed 
for ſails, ropes; &c,. oh 
APER-mill, See Mill. 


PaPgR-tree, is a tree growing in Japan, where it is culti- 


PAPERS, is a term for writings, eſpecially thoſe relating 


PaPER Currency, or Paper Credit, among bankers, and 
other negociants, is alſo uſed for exchequer-bills, bills of 


vated in mountainous parts for the manufacture of paper. 


to a man's eſtate, property, dealings, or the like: 7 
which ſenſe papers include books of accompts, invoices, 
orders; alſo deeds, bonds, charters and the like: 


exchange, bank and promiſſory notes, bonds, mortgages; 
and transfers of ftocks. See Bil, and Exchange, 

In the year 1720, multitudes were ruined by changing 
their money and lands for paper: but it is the uſe and 
effect of credit to repreſent money by paper. See Money. 


Subſtituting paper for money, and giving the paper an 


arbitrary value, was the way of paying debts introduced 


in France by Mr. Law. A royal bank was eftabliſhed, 


Great Britain for that year amountedfo 126, 199, 328 J. 
though the national ſpecie was only 15,000,000 l. which 


to which people were to carry their money, and receive 
the value of it in bills, which were to paſs current in trade 


- 


as ſo much money. | 
It was made confiſcation of goods, and confinement to 


the gallies; for any man to keep above 40 livres by him 


of any but paper money : and when the regent was told 
what a rage was ſpirited up aginſt, him about the arrets 
for making paper current, 'and how openly the people 
threatned him, he anſwered coolly, the French were like 
watch-dogs, they would bark but not bite. | 

In 1725, it was computed that the money- tranſactions of 


ſhews what money circulation can effect, and how ſer- 


viceable it is in carrying on the trade of the world. But 


this great diſproportion between paper credit, and real 


ſpecie, may prove very pernicious to a ſtate; as they in- 
creaſe the price of labours, and are a check upon in- 


duſtry, by baniſhing gold and ſilver out of the common 


channels of trade. See Fund, National Debt, Money, 


and Coin, © f 


By the ſtatute of the 24th of Geo. II. ſetting forth that 


the act of the 6th of Anne for aſcertaining the rate of 


foreign coins in her Majeſty's plantations in America, 


had been entirely fruſtrated in Rhode iſland, and Provi- 
dence plantations, Connecticut, the Maffachuſets bay, 


and New Hampſhire in America, by their creating and 


1 n great quantities of paper bills of credit, by virtue 
of a ly. 7 
thereof in payments for debts; and which bills have for 


s or votes of aſſembly, and making legal the tender 


many years paſt been depreciating in their value, where- 
by all debts of late years have been paid with a much leſs 


value than was contracted for, to the great diſcourage- 


ment and prejudice to trade and commerce, by occaſion- 
ing confuſion in dealings, and leſſening of credit in thoſe 
parts; therefore, for hin, and remedying of the 
ſaid inconveniences, it was enacted, That no act or vote 
of aſſembly ſhould be paſſed within any of the ſaid colo- 


nies and plantations, whereby any paper bills, or bills of 
credit of any kind ſhould be created or iſſued ; or where- 
by the time limited for diſcharging of ſuch as are already 


: 


 ſubGſting ſhould be protradted or poſtponed z or whettby 
any of them ſhould be depreciated in value, or ſhould 


be reriſſued, or obtain a new and further currency ; but all 


ſuch ace were declared to be null andveid. 
That nothing therein ſhould extend to reſtrain the paſſing 


any act of aſſembly, in any of the ſaid Colonies and plan- 
tations, for * and ifluing ſuch paper bills, or bills 


of credit, as ſhould ceflary upon ſudden”; 
traordinary emergencies of government, in caſe” of war 


Paper, printed, painted, or ſtained in Great Britain . 3 3 x | 


8 e beſides the aforeſaid duties, 

every yard ſquare | = EI 

„„ HAS 6+ MG I pr her) 
Partn-clths, became a mode u few years ao” in Prag 

ciel hs, became a mode a few 'years"apo' in France. 

M. Flachs has an expreſs. diſſertation 9 the ſub- 

©Q, wherein he tells us this faſhion ſcarce outlifed half 
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- charging t 


be neceſſary upon ſudden and ex- 


of itivaſion ; fo as in every fuch act care be taken to aſ- 


certain the real value of all ſuch principal ſums for which 
"the ſame ſhould be iſſued, and the intereſt to be pad 
tbereon; and ſo as a ſufficient fund be provided for diſ- 
g be ſame,” within as ſhort'a time 28 oof be, 
not culling is years at the fartheſt,” by actual pay- 
ment of the prit on. 


n 


* 


cipal, with che intereſt due th 
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That no paper currency, or bills of credit, which may 
de created or iſſued, purſuant to the proviſions before tea 


made in this act, ſhould be a legal tender in payment of 
any private bargains, or demands. ORR abs 

T hat if any governor, or commander in chief, in any of 
the ſaid colonies or plantations, ſhould give his aſſent to 
any act, or vote of aſſembly, for the iſſuing of any paper 
bills of credit, or for prolonging the time limited for call- 
ing in and ſinking ſuch as were then ſubſiſting, and paſſing 
in payment; or for re-ifſuing, or depreciating the ſame, 


contrary to the true intent and meaning of this act; the 


ſame ſhould be r/o facto void, and ſuch governor, or his 
deputy, ſhould be immediately diſmiſſed, and for ever 
aſter rendered incapable of any public office er place of 
truſt, _ | 5 
PAPOUS-Terra, or New Guinea, a large continent, a 


little S. of the equator, in the Pacific ocean, fituated in 


130 deg. of E. lon. E. of the Spice iſlands ; but how far 

it extends further to the eaſtward or ſouthward, 1s un- 
certain. It ſeems to be a barren inhoſpitable cbuntry, 

with few inhabitants; at leaſt, the Dutch have repre- 
| ſented it as ſuch 3 and no nation has thought fit to make 
any ſettlements in it, or to ſend any colonies there. 
PAR, in commerce, an equality between different moneys ; 


or ſo much as a perſon muſt give of one kind of ſpecie, 


to render it juſt equivalent to a certain quantity of an- 
other, See Haney 1 . 
The par differs from the courſe of exchange in this, that 
the par of exchange ſhews what other nations ſhould al- 

- low in exchange, which is certain and fixed by the intrin- 


fic values of the ſeveral ſpecies to be exchanged: but the 


courſe ſhews what they will allow in exchange, which is 

uncertain and contingent, ſometimes more, ſometimes 
leſs. See Exchange. | 8 

Some have charged the merchants of England with a 


great error in ſuffering their neighbours to ſettle, the par 
of exchanges far below what it ought to have been ſettled 


at; by which means the Engliſh have been perl 
l 


| robbed of the greateſt part of their filver, and no ſmall 


part of their gold. 


bas very lender branches, and! | 
| it may be looked on 2 B 
like the oriental, taken infuſed in hot 
_ communicates a colour and ſmell near} 


mini; which laſt is moſt eſteemed, and ſold f 


uſed by domeſticks and flaves : the latter 
the richeſt.: but both are of ſo ich 4 ary 
of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, ) 


ts ſupply the poor ſlaves labouring there with ar 


3 known in England under the denominaiton of South. 


P AR 


r N 
This plant, which riſes not above a foot and a half ; 


half 
ke thoſe dbu 


a kind of occidental tea, he. 
Water, to which : 


it 
belt tea ſeen in Europe. V like thoſe of the 


There are two kinds of paraguay ; 
paraguay, the other camini, by th 


the one called ſ 
e Spaniards ent 


more than the other. or a thitd 


The fuſt the Spaniards call yeryg i 
with ſticks, becauſe full of brfiten e Al 
ws 


Crink of 


| and eſtee F 
- that no perſons i 24 
America will live without them; . of 


of Potoſi would ſtand ſtill, if the matters did not "ang 
| 2 


which is their conſtant remedy againſt thoſ. ni 


ſteams wherewith they would otherwiſe b 
nor will a ſervant engage himſelf with any alter 2 


dut the condition of paraguay for drink. 


The paraguay makes one of the moſt conſ 
„ ' d 
- ticles of the South American fi hag * 


worth ſold per annum, which paſſes almoſt 


gard they came ſo eaſily by it, on account of 


Was once introduced in England, where many 


Chili, and Buenos-Ayres, there are above two millivns 


| | 
through the hands of the Jeſuits, The uſe 4 
ſeemel to 
eir appro | 
ſte; inre- 


a their com. 
merce with the Spaniards of South America, = 7 Rag 


like it as well as tea: but foreigners ſay that th 
bation flowed more from their intereſt than t: 


_ Ayres, ſince the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 


The preparation of the plant, and the making it into 


drink, is much the ſame with that of tea, except that 
they. infuſe both leaves and wood; that they drink it in 

mediately out of the. veſſel it is made in, without letting 
it have time to infuſe, by reaſon of the black tinQure i 


For inſtance, it was reckoned for upwards of 40 years, 


that 37 Dutch ſchillings, and 4 ninths of their groſs 
Flemiſh, were exactly equal to, or on a par with the 
Engliſh pound ſterling, or 20 ſhillings ; whereas it ap- 
pears demonſtrably that the Engliſh loſt between 4 and 7 
per cent. by every ſuch exchange: which is ſufficiently elu- 


ives ; and that to prevent leaves and all from coming, 


they ſuck it thro! a filyer or glaſs pipe, which goes rou 
the company. one after another. 


Beſides all the virtues Which the eaſtern people aſcribet 


their tea, as to be good in diſeaſes of the head, breaf}, lo 
mach, againſt phlegm, and to reſtore ſleep; the Amel. 


cidated by Sir Iſaac Newton's eſſays and calculations on 


foreign coins, under the article of Exchange. 

The old French coin of 60 ſols, before the late diminu- 

tion, was equivalent to 4s. 6d. of England; to 100 
. deniers groſs of Holland; and to 101 of thoſe of Cologne; 
to 48 Lubec ſols of Germany and Hamburg: to 88 


creuxes of Auſburg, and 90 of Frankfort, 83 of Bolſam, 


and 84 of Switzerland; to 8 julios and a half of Rome, 
and as many of Ancona; to 3 teſtoons of Florence, 58 
ſoldi af Leghorn, 83 of Genoa, 94 of Milan, 60 of 


Nova; to 5 lires or livres of Genoa, 4 lires and 10 ſoldi 


of Lucca, 8 lires of Bergama, 3 lires and 15 ſoldi of 


Savoy; to 9 carlins of Naples, and as may of Sicily ; 
a 


21 groats and three fiſths of Venice, 24 of Naumbourg ; 


to 372 maravedis of Spain, to 600 rees of Portugal; to 


4 tarins and 15 grains of Malta; to 120 aſpers of Con- 
ſtantinople; to a demi-hongre of gold of Hungary; to 
two florins of Liege, 3 of Straſbourg, and 20 of Raconis; 


to 90 groats or groches of Poland, and 24 of Berlin; to 
80 marks of copper of Sweden; to 50 grievnas of cop- 


per of Muſcovy; and, laſtly, to 4 oorts of Denmark. 


PARA. A dry meaſure uſed by the Portugueſe in the Eaſt 
Indies to meaſure peaſe, beans, rice and other things, 


weighing about 22 pounds avoirdupoiſe. 


PARAC, Parat, or Parafi. A ſmall ſilver coin current 


* 


in Turkey, for 1 76 d. ſterling; 3 aſpres making 


the 
parac: ö but it 18 other wiſe called meidin. by See Meidin, C 


' PARAGOYA. - One of the Philippine iſlands, ſituated "P61! 
little north of Borneo, and near 300, miles long. Fee 4 


Philippines. 


PARAGUAY, or Paragegue. | A celebrated plant o he 


"{hrub kind, growing in ſome provinces of South America, 


© eſpecially Paraguay, whence, its name; though, better 
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cans. attribute to theirs, this further, of purifying il 


kinds of water, bow foul and corrupt ſoever, by only in- 
_ fuſing it therein either hot or cold. Thus, having il 
ways ſome. of it with them, if they meet with nonebut 
the worſt waters in the vaſt deſarts to be croſſed in going 


from Buenos-Ayres to Peru and Chili, they are not afraid 
to drink it, after ſteeping ſome of the plant a little wii 


therein: it is alſo held ſovereign againſt the ſcurvy and 


* 


putrid fevers. | 
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PARANA a 
chants import there: but there are alſo e an & 
 PARAPH, or Paraphe. A mark, or ſignature of 4 . 
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5 B . 
being gquntortelted, 


PARAH. A dry meaſure uſed in the Eaſt Indies, 5 


which make a peck. _ 


m 


| PARALLEL Sailing, in navigation, is the failing under 4 
parallel of latitude. See Sailing, 


Of this there are but three caſes 1ſt, given, the depat- 
ture, and diſtance; required the latitude. The cano 


for which is, as the difference of longitude is to the n. 
dius, ſo is the diſtance to the co-fine of the latitude. 20 


Given the difference of longitude between two places un- 
der the ſame parallel; required their diſtance. The a 
non is, as the radius is to the difference of longitude, . 


is the co-ſine of the Jatitude to the diſtance. / 3d, Gi 


* 


n coin uſed! i Candid, worth about _. perſony; being conſulted on any point, introduces his an - 
PARAT, n TWAIN GI Fier, als in all other ſtates ſwer, in Italian, with mi pare, that is, I think, it ſeems 
Doo ee ee or ENS. CNET IRR 

ef the Gra ©” A ſmall coin current at Milan, ,worth he method. of negotiating, eſpecially that of bills of 
PARBAYOLL PL du exchange, being borrowed from the Italians, moſt trading 
| Une in a ſhip; is 8 robe uſed-infiead of a pair eiiies, particularly Lyons, retain the uſe of pareres, which 
PAR LEY | 


| in and ut of a ſhip's hold. are the advices or opinions of merchants and negotiants 
of > 4 * 1 Sol ag bundle of ſome great quan- ſerving as acts before notaries, when given by 7 757 
PARCE F bundle or quantity conſidered abſolutely. - , of a judge-conſer vator, or at a particular conſultation, for 
tity, or a ne baths gEpRRt 2 oods into paris or maintaining the right of the conſultor. 5 
whos * ſhip: ö card, or elſe ubere. | PARIA. A lake in Peru, in South America, in the pro- 
0 | 


| % „ hill. or writing, containing the par- vince of Sos Charcas, ſituated; in 67 deg. of W. lon. and 
NY 2 by's e to his cuſtomer. 22 deg, of S. lat. 00 miles N. W. of La Plata. 
tic 8 1 


1. Sheep or goatskin prepared altef a pe- PARIAN Marble, See Marbla, 
P ARON 4 it proper for ſeveral uſes; PARIS. The metropolis of Fr rance, ſituated in 2 geg. 25 
rarticularly for writing'on covering of books, and other 2 E ei 309 en ee ee zes 
! * tt N e e Dee 1 in E en | 
urpoſes: „ e te ſkipner; and ended by the PARISH: Clerks company of Londm, is a city fraternity in- 
by. the ſkinner, and ended by Cler & company nden, is a city fraternity in- 
Fuchment i by x It " onſtitutes a.very conſiderable ar- corporated by letters-patent of the 17th of Henry III. in 
1 * wy the French commerce, being made in moſt of _ 1233, by the name of the fraternity of St, Nicholas, by 


* their cities ; and, beſides'the conſumption. at home, they Which they were known,, tilh re- incorporated by charter 


2 : 


E 4 


| nticiesitabroad 3 particularly to England, of the gth of James I. dated the 19th of January 16 TT. 
0 Knee Holland; Spain, and Portugal. SMELL In the year 1625, this company, by a decree of the court 
| That called virgin parchment, and which ſuperſtitipus 1 of ſta i ee privilege. for keeping a print- 
people believe to be made of a kind of caul wherein ſome ing-preſs in their all, for printing the bill of mortality; 
Children are incloſed in the. womb, is nothing but a ſort for which purpoſe a printer is aſſigned them by the Arch- 
ſomewhat thinner and finer than the reſt, proper for cer- ... biſhop of. Canterbury. Vet, notwithſtanding this ad- 
tain purpoſes, as fans, &c. and made of the ſkin- of an vantage, it is reputed. to be one of the moſt deſeclive 
abortiye lamb, n id. i n e 140; el of 2 its kind; none being mentione therein but ſuch 
What is called vellum is only parchment made of the fins as are urying goods. This company is by ch arter fricly 
ol abortive calves; or at leaſt of fucking calves; it is . enjoined to make report of all the weekly chriſtenings 
finer, whiter, and ſmoother, than the common parchment, and burials in their reſpęctive pariſhes, by 6 o clock on 
but prepated in the ſame manner, except that it is not Tueſday in the afternoon; but this is by a by-law changed 
paſſed thro? the lime- pit. d0 20 clock of che ſame day, that the King and the 
PARDAO, or Pards-xerafin. A ſilver coin of baſe alloy, Lord Mayor may have an account thereof a day before 
ſtruck by the Portugueſe in the Eaſt Indies, current at its püglication. ANY 
Goa, and upon the coaſt of Malabar 3 having for im- The above grants to ef hee were confirmed by 
preſſion on one ſide a St. Sebaſtian, and on the reverſe Feber i b a of h 


be rev tte of Chacles I. dated the 57th, of 
a quiver of 4 arrows, being worth 300 rees, ot 1 8. 8 4 dl. February 1636, by. the title of The maſter 
ſterling. J . 


11636, dy de die ol, The maſter, wardgps, 
8 3 ; and. fellowſhip of pariſh-clerks of, the cities of London, 
There is ſcarce a coin in the Eaſt Indies more |falſified . Weſtminſter, borough of Southwark, and.x 5 out-pariſhes. 
than this; which happens more thro' the diſhoneſty of This community conliſts of a maſt I, two Wardens, 7 
the Portugueſe, than that of the pagen Indians who aſſfſtagte, and. the whole body of patiſh clerks, who have 
counterfeit it, 93 abundance of them up the 3 a convenient hall in Waodſtreet ta treat of thein affairs. 
country, ang afterwards trönſpottiag Wem ußon che PARISIS, A French money of accompt, formerly a real 
ceoaſts, and into the towns of the: greateſt commerce. coin truck at Paris, at the fame time time with the tour- 
| There is hardly a poſſibility of receiying thoſe; pardaos nos ſtruck at. 1 e AL bred TAP 
without being cheated, unleſs the exchangers. called he pariſis exceeded the tournois by one-fourth ;. ſo. that 
Karaffes, who ate Indian Chriſtians, ſtood not defignedly the livre on pound pariſis was 25 ſols ; and the liyre r- 
in che ſtreets to examine them; which is done by the ſole nois 20: the ſols and. deniers pariſis, &c. in proportion. 
touch, and without any other precaution, being better than See Livre, io 97 * ii a "RP . We 7 pat 511 15 
| the Europeans can effect by ſcale or touehſtone. FART. commonly means A large Rigs, or tract of ground | 
PAK DOS. A kind of filver coitt, current at Moſambigue ine dec, in Which beaſts 555 thace are 2 oe he, 
aud along the coaſt of/Afriea, valued at. A O0 tees; or His. either of aprince, nobleman, or gentleman, 
 Yigdaioq ales 6 antyd ogy J i ae PO. the fiſhmongers of London are ſu 
PAREIRA-BRAVA. The root of a plant growing in-the PH J Great . 
Web Indies, chiefly in Medes and Brazil; eftcemed a = of the kingdom, conſiſting of King, 
ſpecific for the cure of the ſtone and (graygh + 1; 3 .wt repeal all ſuch 1: 


of 
7 Ls 


The name, which in the original Portugueſe: fignifies | ſperity or prejudice is the, kin 


1 1 
: 


wild wine, or baſtard-wine beats a good gdeab af analogyß mons is the grand ine 


queſt pf the 


to the plant, which has branches Joaden with leayes per- poſed of 5.58 members: of which 
| | | g nm zn = 2 * r n 2 
fectiy like thofe of the vine, and which{like zhe s Creep knights. for 40 counties, 50... 
| along walls and trees. The Portugueſe value" this, root utgeſſes for- 167 N OY 


w WA Rh. with-ithe A ann lome Sch, 5: Fufgeſſes for. 5 boroughs 
1uggiſts call it by corruption, parade MrapdP) iii | 4. repreſentatives, for the 2 univerſities, an 
M. Geoffroy attributed the efficacy of this rote, ingve- the 8 cinque ports: in s there. are 


- phritic caſes,; ton its diflolyingthe cviſcid matters mbgreby. 


1 8 ww" — 8 1 
> e particles o Ge pby 5 1 Fohntiesz and 2 burgeſſes for '4 
. the particles of the ſand; c&c. were .camnthd+ together: © | Scotland chere q nights. for 


aud hence he gives it with the ſame intentiph in zaundiges, geeſſes for the 2 9. 
althmas; &c. it being adminiſtred in decostio ay 77 
9 Portugueſe hold it alſo a remedy fbr Ayſenteries, fo 

EE HN bealts; uud other. purpoſes... * ef patliamen: 3. therefere, ener member ſhould be. 
terry; of, han «Aiport: tawn,ofeIftzja; in the verfaßt with the principal branches of trade, the di 

„e enice, 'ſiuated;on:abay'of ae igulph; of +, manufactures, and al {| 

PARERE N. lat. e tet Int ten lac ir; 2 * im ö ts an * ; $810, F 4. rom: * 4 

RE, in commerce un Italian tetm which begins, to conflitut * ad deren of 
be natutaliſed ; in other cobntties igbiſh ing he advice; - ict *the 55 109 e Re. -. __ _ 4 
or counſel of P <e-/bgvilging;4he; advice, * ticularly" the trading powers; the* laws aftectingne 7, a 
ö a merchant or negotiant; for the nature of exchange, and the public funds; all eff 
' « * „„ JF or ES GN „ 1 
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ate feprelentel onder their ſeyerad sruücles in this diglo- 
g "nar of ACHE en | e 480, oP 1 
PARMA. A duchy in Italy, ſubje& to Don Phiſip. See 
5 Tal. | 1 ane 6:4 £54 3 200 S&T? 1 4 
PARMESAN. A cheefe brought, or reputed to be brought; 
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in 


from Parma in Italy: but moſt of the cheeſes of this 
name, and thoſe of Milan, àte made àt Lodi. See 
Cheeſe. | i ward . 
PAROS. One of the ſmalleſt of the Turkiſh Archipelago 
iſlands, ſituated in 25 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 36 
deg. 30 min. of N. lat. See Turtiſb Iſlands. © | 
PARP! OLLE. A ſmall coin of Savoy, ſtruck at Cham- 
berry, being a kind of ſol, of billon or copper, mixed 
with filver,. worth 4 d. fterling : but there are other par- 


- 


pirolles called the ſmall croſs, which are ſtruck at Gex, 


and have a leſs alloy of ſilver. | 

PARRELS, in a ſhip, are made of trucks, ribs, and ropes, 
which go about the maſt, faſtened to the yard at both 
ends, (and together with the*breaſt-ropes, hold the yard 


" * » 


' 4 O3he maſt EST * Praga le. 
PARTERRE.” A kind of fattin'or damaſk, ſo called be- 
© cauſe viriegated with natural flowers, gr their di- 
verſity repreſent the enamel of a patterre. They were 
invented in France, but wretchedly imitated at Amſter- 


9 . 


r „ 85 
PARTNER, in trade, is a perſon that has à ſhare in a 


common ſtock, and muſt abide 25 the ſuccefs of the un- 


dertaking, whether profitable or diſadvantageous. 
PASSAGE, in commerce, or Right of paſſage, is an im- 
poſition which ſome princes exact by their officers and 
farmers, in certain narrow cloſe places of their ter- 
ritories, either by land or ſea, on all veſſels, vehicles, 
and carriages of all kinds; and even fometimes on per- 
ſons, and paſſengers coming in or going out of ports, &c. 
The paſſage of the Sound, which carries ſhips out of the 
German into the Baltic ſea, is the moſt celebrateqpaſſage 
in Europe: the duties öf hich belong to the King of 
; IUARAP cant are Ne Elſeneur or Cronenburg- 
All the nations that trade in this pait of the north; have 
always Been ſubjeR to this duty, except the Swedes: who 
were exempted by the treaty of peace in 1658, becauſe 
they poffeſs the oppoſite fide of the ftreight.' 
But the war of the North, ſo fatal to the Swedes; made 
dem Joſe their privilepe 3 and by the peace Sdtichuded"in 
1720 between Denmark and Sweden, their condition 
became fearce better than that of other natione-. 


The French enjoy there alſo ſome exemption; but it 


regards not the duties, only the viſiting of theit veſſels 
aid goods, and the time of payment, for which they are 
allowed three months. See Sound, and Denmark, 
Pass a GFE. A port-tawn of Spain, in the province of Biſ- 


cay, ſituated in 1 deg. 56 min- of W. lon, and 43 deg. 
min. of N Ne (CO ORSON ED 38 O31 IDK EEG 


n OT RS. I 
PASSAO Cape. & promontory, of Peru, in South Ame- 
—— &,. . 114 erat 4 » , 12 9 : 2 1 ' ar F a 4 

rica, juſt under the equator, in 81 deg. of W. lo. 
PASSPORT. A licence, or letter, from a ptince or go- 


vernor, granting liberty and ſafe conduct, to travel, enter, 


and go out of his territories, freely, and without mo- 
leſtation: the paſſport being properly given to friends, 
and the fafe-condut to enemies. 
Paſquier takes paſſport to have been introduced for paſſe- 
" par-tour, Balzac mentions à very honourable paſſport 
given by an emperor to a philoſopher in theſe terms: If 


4 1. 


' Potanion, let him conſider; whether he be "ſtrong enough 
| E715 


PagsPORT, is Alfa. uſed for 'a licence 44 rince 
for the importilig, bt exporting met ies; Bll 
without payl 


c paying the duties. 
erch * e prociire ſuch *paſſports' for certain 


2 


5 
: 


- * attendants, | 
 Pag8PorT, is likey 

or exportiig of an 

oublickty Geste 


utnumirilticn of J 
'umbriition 
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ere be any one on land or ſea, hardy enough to moleſt 


% , n 
i 


348 


A ſafe condubt 1 gi | 

0 ü ' , : wen t : — 
rest ſeal to à ſtranger, oo ti A nig, under the 
paſſing. out of the realm, and touching wh prota 


ſeveral- ſtatutes- A — lin 18 
Protections are of two forte, a public proteQio 


: 
4 


* 


againſt whom he ought not to conſpire, or 
thing: and, on the other hand, the Praten 


defend, and ſuecour the protected, and uſe hi 
otherwiſe he may !withdraw himſelf en, 
and "ſeek anather. And the Genoeſe having put g 
ſelves under the protection of the French King, Tovoles ; 
whereupon he changed their conditions into privilege 
to the end it might be in his will to deprive them of chem 


when he ſhould think fit. 12 r + 2 
In proteQions of ſhips and perſons, there ig 


great faith kept by the granters z for at this da if a 
| has a protection rom Barbary, ne = 
if they ſeize any ſhip! will reſtore it; and if there be no 
Caäſtles, the riae is not abſolute; but if — 
and there be a caption, ſhe then becomes the captors fr 


protection, yet if the ſhip be taken within fi 


ever, as the ptice of blood. 


The ſtatute of Magna Chatta 9th Hen, Ul. ce 
dains, that all merchant firangers ſhall 8 


duct of coming into, going out of, and tem 


| England, to buy and ſell, &c. if the are hot 
prohibited; except in time of Bee . 8 5 6 
- enemy's country: and by 27th Edw. III. cap. 2. fate. 
conduct is to be granted to merchant ſtrangers, not alien 
enemies, to come and dwell in the kingdom, and return 


at their pleaſure as alſo to ſell their goods a 


- q y 


modities, without :habing them taken tom them agen 

r 6d52 If 2} a no rtf; 
By 26th Hen. VI. cap. 1, all letters of ſafe+condud granted 

to the King's enemies, or any other perſons, fall be 
- enrolled in the chancery of the lord the King, of record, 


before ſuch letters ſhall be delivered to them 


the fame ſhall be granted; or ſhall be void and ef u0 
effect : and if at any time hereafter,>any goods or mer: 
chandiſes are taken by Engliſh ſubjects upon the ſea, ot 


the coaſts of the ſame, loaden in any ſhip or 


longing! to enemies, and not having ſufficient letten af 
ſafe:- conduct, enrolled in form aforeſaid; they which 
ſhall fo take the fame goods, fhallenjoy them without 
any reſtitution thereof to be made, to whatſoever per 
ſons the ſaid goods or merchandiſes, at the time of taking 
or before: were belonging. kyts 19 26: 10 5 fi 
And the King's) ſubjects, taking ſuch ſnips laden wit 
merchandiſe, not having or: ſhewing letter gf cafe · em. 
duct, and bringing them by force to a certain port witin 
the realm, ſhall not receive damage in their perſom of 
goods for ſo doing, if they be ready to make full refit 
tion of the ſame ſhips and/merchandiſe, within a realen 
*- able time after they ſhalb have Knowledge: of letters d 
ade. conduct, entolied in the ſaid/chancery of recotd, l 


fore the taking of them: 


A lag act ach Go, II. Cap. 28 Tecites that dete 
are ſubſiſting between che King and the: ſeveral ſubjed 


of Barbary : by which it äs ſtipulated, that all ſhips be 
File ajeſty or his ſubjects, may paſs the ſet 

_ -: antli enter into the harbours of, the faid; governme!s 
Wicheut any ſeizure-vr moleſtation, upon producing piſs | 
df weertain form, e nN 0 - 

2 , 2 2 ati rthe ce. £. 

i ſs ahereforoevatel 1 
- ordained, That if any perſon ſhall, within his m7"! 
7 Ae r ee 
© lany paſs or amy ſhip;" cmmoniz called a Medtete 
pes, Or Malf alter or eaßg any Füße made outby eg, 
© miſfioners for exscuting Wo fd offer of Lad a | 
or ſhall publiſh as true, any forged, 1 Mes rk 


_ longing t 


called Mediterranean paſſes en At 


the ſume to de forged; 


: ing conyifted in Great Britain, 4e 
« Boot 3609 Tor Cen 1 ETGBITTH 7, 
% 14 On DISA IT OR 4 At 
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| Pelton beip | 


2 prince takes upon him the defence of a n where 
Ratey for his bon6ur or profit; or a — — 
perſons, or ſhips, whictr is in e 
port for fuch-putpoſe. By the law of Protection, he that 


is protected owes all teſpedt and honour to his proteQor 


effect no more than * 


15 


ought to 
ell; for 


general 
2 


aming in 


nd com- 


to whom 


veſſel be 


anajolly' 


” 
4 


5 
. 


or bs 


7 
: 


1 


h 6ffence:thall abe cammit- 
— benefit of 22 g. 
© of boo eee 
See Tread.” aces, which-ſhall. be committed in an) 
* he fad ſemen, either, within. "yg dominions 

on — eſty, or without, may be tried anc D 2 
is = 1 of Eagland, by wien ofthe ee 2 
aun cn Oyer and Terminer, and goal-deliveryy-or lo : 
— court of juſticiaty in Scotland. A 1:16" . by 
any he laws of France, no veſſel ſhall go but of any 2 
of that kingdom to put to ſeas without A: ye gu 

the admiral» recorded at the admiralty office of th pf 
| whence the maſter departs: and within twenty tour 
2 after the maſter's arrival in any port, he ſhall preſent | 
er and declare the place and time ofchis ee 
tee burchen and lading of his ſhip, the counſe be has 0 d, 
the hazards he has rug, the diſordens happened in ji "ia | 
and all the conſider able circumſtandeꝶ of his voyage, 2 

And by a treaty marine, made by King, Charles II. ift 

the King of France, in the year 1677, a form offs 
rt, Or ſea brief, is appointed, o be given by the 

Lord Hich Admiral of England), or thoſe to whom tfle 
exerciſe of admitalty-juriſdiction is ordinarily committed ; 
or by the mayor ot other chief magiſtrate; or then cm- 
miffioners, or other principal officers of the cuſtorhs, in 
their reſpective ports and places within the dominions of 
the King of Great Britain, to ſhips 
paſſport is as follows: 


in nee $634) Tarn 245 Went 
An Engliſh Paſſport. for ſpippings . 
To all to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, r 
Thomas Earl of P. Lord High Admiral of England, &. 
or we A. B. C. D. E. F. &c. Eſqrs. Lords Commiſſioners 


Y 


; «<> "4466 
1 4 10 18 Fi 18 


for executing the office of Lord High Admiral; or we 


the commiſſioners, or principal officers of the cuſtoms 
in the city or port of, & c. do teſtify and make known, 
That G. H. maſter of commander of the ſhip called the 
Prince Frederick, hath appeared beforei us, and declared 
by ſolemn oath, That the faid ſhip or veſſel. containing 
about two hundred tons, of which he is at preſent maſter, 
as aforeſaid, doth belong to the inhabitants of &c. within 
the dominions of the King of England: and in regard it 
would be moſt acceptable to us, that the ſaid maſter or 
commander be aſſiſted in bis juſt: and-lawful affairs? we 
do hereby requeſt you, and every of yqu, wherefdtver 
te ſaid maſter or commander ſhall arrive with his ſhip, 

and the goods laden on board and carried in Rer, that you 


vwul pleaſe to receive him courteouſſy and uſe him kiudly; 


and admit him, upon paying the lawful and uſual cuſtoms, 
and other duties, to enter into, remain in, and paſs from 
your ports, rivers, and dominions, and there to enjoy 
all kind of right of navigation, traſie and commerce, in 
_ all places here he ſhall think fit, without an inte rrup- 
tion; which we ſhall moſt willingly and readily: aeknow- 


ledge. upon all occaſions; In teſtimony and edrifirmatich 


whereof, we have, with our hand, ſigned theſe preſents, 
and cauſed them to be ſealed with our ſeal. BDated the 
day of, &. in the year, & 10. 49111; ; 


Lids > 2 


And the le form of paſſport, ani atis mutandix (hall be 
by hie moſt ebmitizn king ro Franck iy id J. 


r doiffoetanio : 
g Tbe form gf a Dutch | 


t roger ti icate feng is that 


g2 from the United Hrovi nces, tine eh hn bing 
Jo the moſt ſerene, moſt illuſtrious, ;moſt-wighity; tnoſt 
honourable and prudent lords, :emperoff>tkings; com- 
| monwealths, : princes,- dukes, countsyibarons, lords) bur- 
Somaſters, ſheviffs,counſellbrag/ judges, »bſligers/ljbffices 
 andregents/qfffall cities and placesy: as. elk wecldliaftical 
28 feeular,,who (ſhall: fee or real thefe preſents : We 
burgomaſters'and governors;of dhe city of, N. d certify, 
that A. B. Ihip-maſter appearing before ue hat 
by folemn oathythatthe thipicaliedy Sr, 2 nh 
Ke. laſts, of which he is the preſent amnſter, ibele th 
5 to intiabitams bf; the ſuid Muited Hrawin ede gi Belp im 
' God and as we would: Willinglycice mefidfliptpaſte 
affiſted in his juſt affuirs / nu dre queſt b. And cer 


of you, where the abovefald nnſter nal r K with his 


a, OI 


8 thip * vou ill pltaſ, >toir 
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„ (eouſly, and ale bim: kibdly z armitting binn uon piyick; 


mail in, and pads tom pour ports, rivers; and teiritories, 
Aud there to trade, deal, and negotiate in any port or place, 


a gneſs whereof; we have 
a7 hereunto ꝓot. 63 a 


e e 18% bas. 
A general maritime naſſport, for a Swidiſh or. other ſhip. To 
the ſhip, &c. commanded by, & c. belongs to our ſaid town, 
or ſome othet town, in Sweden; and is laded only with 
+» goods belonging to Swedes, and bound for the ocean, as 
aus in Gur court, deſiring this certifichte as alproof of the 


<7 kingdowws;! In teſtimony whereof, we have cauſed the 


and veſſels; ' which u ing of books, letter caſes, hat - caſes, gloves, and the Hike. 
ee 


dcttherwiſe called woad, or glaſk-wort.. See M 


PASTEL of ſcarlet, is the powder found in the ſcarlet grain 
.- whe 4 See Scarlet. F 0 t 


_ i12theiongare ſtamped patacas: but according to this au- 
«hor, the firſt are worth 600 rees, or 36. 4 3 d. ſterling; 


ul 
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P HAT 
uſual dues, tolls, and other cuſtoms, to enter into, re- 


in ſuch ſort and manner as he ſhall deſire; which we ſhall 
moſt readily acknowledge in the like -occafion. | In wit- 
0 the ſeal of our city to be 


10. 2 


| paſs, the Sound, of Denmark. *F | 
Wie conſuls and ſenators of the town of &c. certify, That 


the maſter and the owners thereof have declared before 


ſame; the ſhip and goods being thereby to be exempted 
—5 from all taxes and vexations in the paſſage of the Sound 
and the Belt, according to the treaties between the two 


ſtal ofothe town to be put to theſe: preſents, which we 
have likewiſe cauſed to be ſign'd by the clerk; Given, 
i aft tft nor HM 30 1000 4&4 ee 
PAST EBOARD. A thick kind of paper, formed of ſe- 
veral ſheets paſted together, and uſed chiefly in the bind- 


PAS TEL, or Paſtil, ſometimes uſed: to ſignify the plant 
A great trade of all. Kinds of paſtel is carried on by the 
Dutch, who haveit from Toalouſe, and Caen, in France; 
Erxford, and Juliers, in Germany; the Canary iſlands; 


Spain, and Portugal: its eſtimation; and duties of im- 


portation and exportation, being different purſuant to its 
quality. 29111 71 3 Denn Sy 5 


Pas ri among painters, & a ſort of | paſte made of ſe- 
uerab colours, ground up with gum- water, either together 
or ſeparately; in order to make crayons to paint with on 
PFF d 12.595. AAS 7. 
.PASTES. - A kind of .confe@s, almoſt dry, made of ſugar, 
fruits, or flowers. Se Conſect. FCC 
PAST RANEA. A names given to the ſalt beef brought 
from ſeveral parts of the Black ſe m 
'PASTRY=Cdz4; is a perfon whoſe buſineſs confiſts in mak - 
ing all kinds of paſtry, jellies, preſerves, and confections, 
which is a very profitable buſineſs in London 
PATAC. A wy; of Avignon in France; fix of which are 
a a halfpenny ſterling, 3 current and pretty common 
in Provence and Dauphing e 
PATACA. A term given eee e Spaniſh 
piaſtre, or piece of eight: but there are Half and quarter 
i. Patacas'; the pataca being worth 7 50 rees, or 4 6. 2 f d. 
ſterling :* Nau 11 2 F641 TEN 0 get 12 5 
Samuel Ricard, who in his general treatiſe of commerce 


calls them alſo patagons, diſtinguiſhes tws kinds of them, 


which he eſtimates not altogether upon the above footing : 


the ſevond only s OO, or 28. 9 f d. ſterlogg 
PATAGON, Patach, oriPattatin. A Flemiſh filver coin, 
Current for 48. 4 2 d. ſterling, which, upon account of 


its value; undd cornuted figure, is confounded with rix- 


dollars, and rials of eight. 
Beſides the Flemiſh patagons, there were ſeveral formerly 


.-«fivuckia;Franche=Comts,: ſome of the weight and in. 
_- viſeription of thoſe ! of Flanders, and others ſomewhat 


n more; a8 thoſe Which had acroſs with leaves, and a 


„ nnter 


ietown on one ide, und on the arms the feverſe of Bur- 


| gundy-. 8. 


ORDER e 
Dame authors give alſo the - 
_-iaque of Portugal 


+s 
91171 


* 


e of-patagon to the pa- 
The patagon of Holland is worth 


45..4 $iRerling't and 


gabe patagonias-Lidpeis worth 4 olt's Fal Refling,” - 
Nr e 13 { - 
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PKH 
PATAQUE. A i coin of e works 35. 429 


ſterling. ' l 

PAT ARD. A ſmall copper coin, dein in Flanders, 
and the 3 provinces, 8 of which make a penny 
ſterlin 

Para is alſo a Dutch money of accompt. _ 

PATCHUCA. A city of Mexico in North Ame near 
which is a ſilver mine, ſituated in 103 deg. * lon. 
and 21 deg, of N. lat. 

PATENTS, or Letters patent, in law, the King* s letters 
ſealed with the great ſeal, ſerving to convey the title or 
property of ſome grant, favour, privilege of a new eſta- 
bliſhment, or the like. See Monopoly and Letters. patent. 
They have their name becauſe delivered open, ut pateant 
omnibus, by way of contradiſtinction from letters e 


which are ſealed. i; 
PATENTEE, is he to whom the King grants his letters 
patent. 


PATLAGE, is a name given to the larger fort of cocoa- 
nut. See Cocoa. 

PATMOS. One of the leaſt of the Turkiſh Archipelago 
iſlands, ſituated in 25 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg; of N 
lat. See Turkiſh Iſlands, | 

PATNA. A city of the Hither India, and capital of the 
kingdom of Bahar, ſituated in 85 deg: of E. lon. and 

26 deg. of N. lat. 400 miles up the Ganges, being one 
third of the way to Delli; and, although ſo little known 

among Europeans, I have been told by a gentleman who 

was chief of the Britiſh factory there, that it is m. long, 
and half a mile deep from the banks of the river; con- 
taining many thouſands of inhabitants; where the French 

and Dutch have ſtill their factories; but the . 

company have lately withdrawn theirs. See India. 

PATOWMAC, A great river of Virginia, in North 
America, which riſes in the Apalachian mountains, runs 
S. E. ſeparating Virginia from Maryland, and falling into 
the bay of Cheſepeak. This river is navigable Wo miles, 
generally 7 miles broad, and in ſome places ꝙ miles: the 
tide riſes about two feet eee Any 4 and flows 

regularly. 

PAT RAS. A port of European Turky i in op Ve "7 
ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 21 deg. 30 min. of E. 
len. and 38 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 

PATRON, in navigation, is a name given in the Mediter- 
ranean to a perſon who commands the veſſel and ſeamen ; 
' ſometimes to the perfon who ſteers it: the former in other 
places, being called maſter, the latter pilot. See Mole 
and Pilot, | 

PATTE. . A port-town of Sicily in the province of Val- 
Demona, ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 14 deg.. 45 
min. of E. lon. and 38 deg, 36 min. of N. lat. 

PAT TEN- maker. One who makes pattens and clogs with 
irons, to raiſe them out of the dirt, or wet, commonly 

worn by women, under their ſhoes, while they clean 
their houſes, or when they go out in wet weather. 

FA ame company of London, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of the 22d of Charles II. dated the 22d of 


- 


Auguſt 1670, by the name of The maſter, wardens, 


aſſiſtants, and fellowſhip of the wanne of ae 
of the city of London. 

They conſiſt of a maſter, two e 24 afiftants; and 
46 liverymen, who, when 1 pay a: fine of, b 1 
but have no hall. 


PAT ee is a "els of inte, who work. ly 


* , 


for this branch. 


 PATTERN-Drawer, is a gare employed in Peadog 
PRE for ſilk weavers, callico printers, einbröidefero, 5 


lace- workers, quilters, and ſeveral little branches belong- 
ing to womens apparel.; They draw ale patterns: on 
paper, which they ſell to callico-printers, &cc. who give 
them good prices for their ingenuity and labour. 
PAU. A long meaſure, or kind of ell, uſed at Laango 
de Boiria, and in ſome aber DRE of the coaſt of, An- 


1 


la in Africa. 8 
T 1: hap aſian ne bill, Who has 1 


There are three kinds of. 1055 at Lage ks: King's. 
pau, and that of his.,favgunite'or ſirſt miniſſet aud cap 


. J ' 1 
[1 Fe 4 


PAN 


be king's pau is 28 inches long, 
macoutes; the macdute — ſlimy ted at clue 
The pau of the fidalgues is 24 inches : -thie- | | 
5 only 16 and 2 half; but boch co¹ it of ph 
ade kame e og we 
It is by. theſe different paus wah the E 
: Europe 
for negroes; mdaſurè the ſtuffs and cloths the) neon 
change for ſlayes, and other merchandiſe, . 
wax, & c., brought from” the coaſt of Angola old Tm 
it is _ conceived that it is more advants i | Whence 
gain with private perſons than the fidalgues, fand thy, 
with the fidalgues than the King; the bn 8 wi 0 
Laſure 


being granted the king and his ca 

5 1 in the beſt N ; us pete demie 
to carry on the leaſt trade with the * 1 8 
cuſtoms have deen paid, and the . i M te 
'permiffion of the king and the grandees, 

PAVILLION. in a commercial ſenſe, is a 
colours, enſigns, ſtandards, banners, &c. 

thors uſually confound with one another. See 5 
PAVIOUR. An artificer, whoſe proper buſineſs is 
the high - way, or common ſtreet, with pebbles; * ly 
| iT * W the broad flat ſtones, and the birke 

PaviouRs-company 0 Lani, is 2 fellowſhi b 
and not by re 3 Wherefore it may * ru e 
to have been one of the ancient adulterine 6 oa 

were erected without a royal licence: the communi Tra 
ſiſting of 3 wardens, and 25 orgs who have wit 
hall nor livery. * 

PAUL. : A ſilver coin a Naples, wards 6 d. ſterling 

PAUL, St. de Leon. A portitawn of F rance, in * te 
vince of Bretagne, ſituated at the entrance of the Bri 
ce in eg 7 __ of W. lon. and 49 deg, of N 

| e $24.) 2 ) 

Paul., Sr. Aj city of Brazit in Soithmetica! dude to 
- Portugal, and built ſor the ſecurity of ine rich ming ; in 
this province, r in wen deg. of oe: -lon-and 23 dey 

 3o min. of S. ht. le 

N i 1 dotbon cloths ; 7 of which there an 
ſeveral kinds of different en and vrenttin; according 
to their quality, 1 

White pautkas are 4 elis bag and two thirds broad. 

- Brown pautkas are of 5; ells and two-thirds. 
Blue pautkas are between 5 and 1 ol long, and T and 
_ ..two-thirds broad. Dann £1 

PA WN Broker. | A perſon: whoſe. bade is to lend fo of 
money upon goods depoſited with him, as a ſecurity for 
the payment of the principal and intereſt. See Bruker, 

PAY, in the ſea. language, or when ſeamen. ſay, | pay nne 

a5 cable, ſignifies to ſet out more cable. Pay ch/ap-is ud 
in turning the anchor out of the 3 to denotè, im i 
out faſter. +: N 1 ii A ag LENT OS 

Pa v. The hire, wages, alan, be. thatany perf has 

for his work, or labouring. 

PAYABLE, is that which ſhould be peid, or acquitted, at 
certain time, or to certain perſons; as rent, wages, 0 

ſums of money, that is or will be due at a certain time. 

A bill of « payable upon fight, is à bill of x 

| hoy e which ſhould be acquitted as ſoon as preſented. 
$8 able at @ prefixed day, is that which ſhould be 
25 Je day ſpecified in the bill. 
A bilkpayable at. fo many days ſigbt, is that which Fhould 
be acquitteMin.a-certain-number of days, /ſpecified.bf 


all which. . 1. 


-1 Om reckoting from the date of its acceptation. 


A bill payadle, — * or ſcyeral ufaffcesg is that which 
- houkd be paid in as many times thirty; Gs as there 215 
„ uſances ſpecified in the body of the bills feckoning from 
 the:day of its date, ench ufance being of thirty: days. : 
A bill; payable to the bearer, is a bill chat ſhöuld be 10 
de fiiſt that pre ſents birſelf; dere, yeoy hen or 
order or. ttan W 000 eee ö 
ih edis ee Gul orb Aden is dw wblel, ſhould 


the value theſeuſp ore to ſuch otfier in-wtioſe" Favour i the 


i * 20 
ain z the pau of the hdalgucs and N * N 2] eder is indonled n the bill ben HH ede den 0 _ 
A 3 perſons. \ 1 
„ | 


e ** no Filed ee 


PEA 
y be exacted as often, and when a perſon 


its payment ma 


1. bil 99 in bills of exchange, or other paper, is 
| 


be acquitted in good bills of exchange, 

_—_— . ſpecified in the bill, and in the li- 
or g 

red ti Bill, and Exchange. | 

_— preg 0 bligna, promiſe, aſſignment, order, 

* : 5 payable when the time or term of the payment is 

p A 7 5 White Levantine ſilks, brought particularly from 

Aleppo. 


1 . Aleppo: the coarſeſt are called payas thread, 


i ſt pondoxolette threads. ; a 
1 LA of money of accompt ufed in the kingdom 


= yon filver coin-current at Ormus in the Perſian gulph, 


10 biſti, or 1 8. 4 d. ſterling. 
; _ likewiſe a weight of 24 grains. MY 
PAYED, or Paid. A bill of exchange is not reputed paid, 
while its payment is not endorſed, that is, while its re- 
ceipt is not on the back. 8 5 | 
PAYMENT. The diſcharge of a debt either by money 
really told, or by bills of exchange. See Debt, 
Prompt PAYMENT. A popular term in England and Hol- 
land, uſed when a debtor acquits what he owes before 
the expiration of the term granted by the creditors. 
Thus, in caſes of ſales at the India-houſe, &c. a month, 
or a further time, is allowed the bearer to pay his money, 
and fetch away his goods: but if the purchaſer comes 
before that time, and pays his money, then he is is al- 
lowed 6 : per cent. diſcount for prompt payment. See 
ſeount; and Rebate. | 7 895 
2 ordinary diſcount on moſt merchandiſes at Amſter- 
ſtam is 1 per cent. but there are ſome whoſe diſcount is 
higher, and others whoſe diſcount is lower. 
' PayMENT ſignifies alſo certain fixed terms on which mer- 
| chants, negotiants, and bankers are to acquit their debts, 
or renew their bills. LE 


Iſo ſpun cottons brought from the Levant, by 


Such are the payments of the city of Lyons, whereof | 


there are four payments, as well as four free fairs. 


The payment of Twelſthtide, commencing the firſt of 


March, and continuing the whole month. 5 
The payment of Eaſter, commencing the firſt of June, 
and continuing the whole montn. | a 


The payment of Auguſt, commencing the firſt of Sep- 


tember, and continuing the whole month. _ 
The payment of All Saints, commencing the firſt of De- 
cember, and continuing the whole month. | 


PAYMENT is likewiſe a term in Holland for all the ſmall _ 
money that interferes in the daily commerce of ſmall 


merchandiſe. | 


PAY-Offce, is an office kept in Broad-ftreet near London- 


wall, under the direction of a treaſurer, and pay-maſter, 


who pay for all the ſtores for the uſe of the royal navy, 


and wages of ſailors that ſerve on board the ſame. © 


PEAK. A rocky mountainous country in the weſt of 


Derbyſhire, in which are mines of lead and iron. 


| PEARL. A hard, white, ſhining body, uſually roundiſh, 


found in a teſtaceous fiſh, reſembling an oyſter, and 
ranked in the number of gems or precious = | 


The fiſh wherein the pearls are found, is three 


naturaliſts pinna marina. 3 
Fach pinna yields uſually ten or twelve pearls; tho' an 
author, who treats of their production, pretends to have 
| ſeen a hundred and fifty in the ſame fiſh z but thoſe in 
different degrees of perfection. The moſt perfect fill 
drop firſt, the reſt remaining at the bottom of the ſhell. 
In Europe pearls are ſold by the caraQt-weight, the caract 
containing 4 grains. In Aſia the weights uſed for pearls 
are different in different ſtates, See Carag. 


The term pearls is only properly applied to what grows. | 


independent of the ſhell : the ſhell itſelf beine t 
called mother of pearl. F hoſe pieces which Mes —.— 


thereto, and have been ſince ſeparated by the addfefs 8 
the workman, are called toens 0 N 1 Hon 8 | 


encies or pieces of the a 5 


effect nothing but roundiſh exere 
ſhell, tho? frequently uſed for real ſhell, 


| or four 
times the fize of the common oyſters, and is called by 
| 3 | 


FE A 


Pearls, F. Bouhours obſerves, have this advantage over 
precious ſtones dug out of the rocks, &c. that the latter 


owe their luſtre to the induſtry of men; nature as it were 
only hews them out, and leaves the finiſhing of them to 
art : but the former are born with that beautiful water 
which gives them their value, They are found perfectly 
poliſhed in the abyſſes of the ſea, and nature has put the 
laſt hand to them before they are ſeparated from their 
mother. 

Pearls of unuſal figures, neither round, nor in the pear 
form, are called bar2guas, or Scotch pearls: thoſe of un- 
uſual ſizes are called parangons; as that of Cleopatra 
valued by Pliny at centies H. S. or 80,000 l. fterling ; 


that brought in 1574 to Philip II. of Spain, of the ſize of 


a pidgeon's egg, valued at 6,480 1. ſterling ; that of the 
Emperor Rodolph, mentioned by Boetius, called Ja pere- 


grina, or the incomparable, of the ſize of a muſcade pear, 
and weightng 30 carats; and that mentioned by Ta- 


vernier, in the hands of the Emperor of Perſia in 1633, 


bought of an Arab for 32,000 tomans, which at 31. gs. 


the toman, amounts to 110, 400 |. ſterling. | 
Pearls are of ſome uſe in medicine; but it is only the 
ſmalleſt. ſort, called ſeed of pearls, that is there uſed. The 


quality required is, that they be white, clear, tranſparent, 


and truly oriental, They ſerve to make cordial potions, 


formerly much valued, but now fallen much from their 
ancient reputation, and ſcarce owned by any but Charle- 


tans. 


The ladies alſò uſe certain preparations of pearls, as they 


are made to believe, for their complexions ; ſuch as the 


white of pearls, flowers, eſſences, ſpirits, tincture, &c. 


* 


of pearl; but they are all apparently deceits; 


PEARL Aber. See Aſhes, | | 
PEARL Fy/heries. Pearls are caught in the ſeas of the Eaſt 


Indies, in thoſe of America, and in ſome parts of Europe. 


Pez ar Fiſperies of the Eaſt, are firſt the iſland of Baharen 


in the Perſian gulph. This the Portugueſe were maſters 


of while they held Ormus and Muſcat ; but it returned to 
the Sophi of Perſia, when that prince, with the aſſiſtance 


of the Englifh, took from them Ormus, and the Arabs 


- Muſcat. | 


' 2d, The fiſhery of Elcatif, or Catifa, on the coaſt of 

Arabia Felix, over againſt Baharen. 
3 That of Manar, a ſea port in the iſle of Ceylon 
The pearls fiſhed here are the fineſt in all the Eaſt for 


their water and roundneſs ; but they ſeldom exceed 4 


caracts. | 


- American PE ART fiſheries,” ate all in the port gulph BE 
irma. There 


e 
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PEA 


Cubegua ſeldom exceed 5 caraQs z but are found in abun- 
dance : however, the greateſt quantity, and the fineſt 
both with regard to weight and water, are thoſe of the 
iſland Marguerites. 

There are alſo ſome pearl fiſheries in the South Sea, par- 


ticularly in the bay of Panama : but they are very incon- 


ſiderable. | | 

PEARL Fiſheries of Europe, are in ſome places on the coaſts 
of Scotland, and in a river of Bavaria: but the pearls 
found here are no ways comparable to thoſe of the Eaſt 
Indies, or of America; tho” they ſerve for necklaces. 
Manner of fiſhing for PEARLS in the Eaſi Indies. There 
are two ſeaſons of pearl-fiſhing in the year; the firſt in 
March and April, the ſecond in Auguſt and September : 
the more rain falls in the year, the more plentiful are the 
fiſheries, | 

In the opening of the ſeaſon, there appears ſometimes 
250 barks on the banks. In the larger barks are two 
divers; in the ſmalier, one. Each bark puts off from ſhore 
before ſun riſe, by a land breeze, which never fails; and 
returns again by a ſea breeze, which ſucceeds it about noon. 
As ſoon as the barks arc arrived, and have caſt anchor, 


each diver binds a ſtone ſix inches thick, and a foot long 


under his body; which is to ſerve him as ballaſt, and 
prevent his being driven away by the motion of the water. 
Beſide this, they tye another heavy ſtone to one foot, 
whereby they are ſunk to the bottom of the ſea in a mo- 
ment. And as the oyſters are uſually ſtrongly faſtened 
to the rocks, they arm their fingers with leathern mittens, 
to prevent their being wounded in ſcraping them violently 
off; and ſome even carry an iron rake for the purpoſe. 

Laſtly, each diver carries down with him a large net, in 
manner of a ſack, tied to his neck by a long cord, the 
other end of which is faſtened to the ſide of the bark. 
The ſack is intended for the reception of the oyſters 


gathered from the rock, and the cord to pull up the diver 


when his bag is full, or he wants air. N 
In this equipage he precipitates himſelf, ſometimes above 
60 feet under water. As he has no time to loſe there, 


he is no ſooner arrived at the bottom, than he begins to 


run from ſide to ſide, ſometimes on a ſand, ſometimes on a 
clayey earth, and ſometimes among the points of rocks; 
tearing off the oyſters he meets with, and cramming them 
into his net. 5 N | | 
At whatever depth the divers are, the light is ſo great, 
that they eaſily ſee whatever paſſes in the ſea, with the 
| ſame clearneſs as on land. And, to their conſternation, 
they ſometimes ſee monſtrous fiſhes, from which all their 
addreſs in mudding the water, &c. will not fave them; 
but they become their prey: and of all the perils of the 
"fiſhery, this is one of the greateſt and moſt uſual, 


The beſt divers keep under water for half an hour, the 
reſt ſtay not leſs than a quarter; during which time they 
hold their breath without the uſe of oils, or any other 


liquors. See Diving. „ | 

When they find themſelves firaitned, they pull the rope 
to which the bag is faſtened, and hold faſt by it with 
both hands; when the people in the bark, taking the 
ſignal, heave them up into air, and unload them of their 


fiſh, which are ſometimes 500 oyſters, and ſometimes not 


above 50. 


Some of the divers require a moment's reſpite to recover 


breath; others jump in again inſtantly, continuing this 
violent exerciſe without intermiſſion for many hours. 

On the ſhore they unload their barks, and lay their oy- 
ſters in an infinite number of little pits, dug four or five 
feet ſquare.in the ſand ; raiſing heaps of ſand over them 


to the height of a man, which, at a diſtance, look like 


an army ranged in battle. In this condition they are left 
till the rain, wind, and ſun, have obliged them to open, 


which ſoon kills them. Upon this the fleſh rots and dies, 


and the pearls thus diſengaged, tumble into the pit upon 
taking the oyſters out. 3 1 
The fleſh of the fiſh is excellent; and, if what ſome na- 


turaliſts maintain be true, “ That the pearls are ſtones, 
formed there by the ill conſtitution of the body, as ſome- 


times happens in men, and in the bezoard;“ this diſeaſe 
does not alter the humours : at leaſt the Paravas, who eat 


a * 


a kind of ſieve, according to their ſize 


Manner F fiſhing for PEARLS in Amer; 
_ fiſhing is uſually from October 4y Mok The ſeaſon for 


the diſcovery of America; and when the 


the Americans ſet great value on. But they 


| the foot of 4s. 6d. the French crown. 


Seeds of pearls not perforated, fit for 


Ditto, a little larger o1 16 


well, their value is leſs but by one third, | 1, 


PE A 
them, find no difference be 
and thoſe that have none. n ale that haye Pear's, 


After clearing the pits of the'groſle 
ſeveral times to ſeparate the rg 2 they fiſt the ſand 


they take in doing this, they always loſe 4 


Aiter cleaning and drying the pearls, the great m 


an 
y are paſſed thr, 


are ſold for ſeed of pearls ; the reſt are Put up by aug; 
uction, 


and ſold to the higheſt bidder. 


there ſet out from Carthagena 10 or 1 this time 
convoy of a man of calle Ta acts, Under the 
pa. two or three ſlaves for divers. an 
Among the barks there is one called Capi 
all the reſt are obliged to bring at nig. oh to wig 
caught in the day, to prevent frauds. The div 2 
live long, on account of the great hardſhips th wy IE 
continuing ſometimes under water above a 0 ben 
hour. The reſt is the ſame as in the Eaſt Inda tg. 
The Weſt Indians knew the value of their pearls * 
e 


Spaniards ar. 
red up, Which 


imperfect, and their water yellow and g — 
they uſed fire in opening the fiſhes. Monſicur $ 3 
has a table of the value of pearls communicated * 
by an able hand; and as pearls make a very = 
ticle in commerce, it is proper to inſert the followin 
abridgment of the ſame, reduced to Rerling-money pu 
un. 


rived there, they found great quantities ſto 


Value of all kinds of pearls with regard to they differnt 


weights. | ; 
Seeds of pearls, J. s. d. per or. 


grinding, are worth = = 00 og 


Fine ſeed of pearls perforated, for ſmall 
necklace or embroidery o or 


Ragged or irregular Pearls 


Of 500 to the ounce, are worth 
300%%/%/%Rĩ i d e 00 
I · „ „ 7 Is, OY 
8 . e e eee 
„ i yr ol 
30 en ny) 75 00 
Regular round pearls. 2 
One of half a grain is worth 00 oo 23 
Of a grain TE 
Of a grain and half de $250 
Of 2 grains ER OE. oo 2 0 
Of 2 grains and halt 00 4 6 
Of 3% niet oo 7 6 
Of 4 grains, or one caragt 0 8 o 
Of 5 grains 1 - OI 10 0 
Of 6 grains 77... OE 304.0 
O / Sn a3 1 o 
Of 8 grains, or two caradts 04 10 0 
Of 9 grains we e e 
Of 10 grams <1. 3:08: 2118-0: 
Of rr DO 09 1 0 
Of ig / To · 1 
Of c 
Of x5 i .engh rf nu, W100 
Of 20 grains or five caracts 137 0 0 
Of 22 grains e THY OW 70 
Of 24 grains, or ſix caracts 82 10 0 
Of 99 ene 
Of 28 grains, or ſeven caracts 150  00' 3 
Of 32 grains, or 8 caracts 225 00 0 
Of 36 grains, or nine caracts 262 10 
Of 40 grains, or ten caradts 3 00:40 
As to pearls in form of; pears, tho! equally perſed, and 


of equal weight, with the round ones, their value 5 
much inferior: however, when two are found that watch 


P} E'1 D. 
ire thoſe reſembling the true ones in water 


: larly- called beads. + 
os only —_ only made of glaſs, with a tindure 


ickſilver within ſide; afterwards. they uſed wax, 
of qu 1 over with a fine brilliant fiſh glue. - 
_— make artificial pearls, by feeding the oyſters 
r ch water with 3 particular compoſition. 
Ther has ſince been invented in France, another manner 
— them, ſo near the natural ones in: luſtre and 
ae. * they deceive a good eye. Theſe are what 
de ladies now generally wear inſtead of true pearl; ſmall 
an mer of which they deſpiſe, and the large ones are 


too dear. . e 
Ke H bar is properly the ſhell of the aurit marina, 


g the oyſter kind. ieee 
115 el Sn Tide is very ſmooth, and poliſhed, being 
of the whiteneſs and water of pearl itſelf ; having the 
ſame luſtre withoutſide, after the firſt laminz or leaves, 
which make the outer coat of this rich ſhell-fſh,. have 
been cleared off with aqua fortis and the lapidary's drill. 
It is uſed in inlayed works, 


boxes, &c- 
Tens of PEARL, 


are certain excreſcences, or promment 
places in form of half pearls, ſometimes found in the bot- 
toms of the pearl ſhells. _ ET pes Fa 
Lapidaries ſaw off theſe protuberances, join them to- 
gether, and uſe them in ſeveral works of Jewelry, as if 
they were really pearls. See Precious ſtone. RAR 
PEARL-fort. A fortreſs. in Dutch Brabant, ſituated on the 
river Schelde, by which 
: wor Iſlands, are ſituated in the bay of Panama, in Ame- 
WW :ica, in 81 deg. of W. lon. and+between 7 and 9 deg. of 
N. lat. | ME, bs SE 
| PEASE. A ſort of pulſe or legume, of ſeveral ſorts; as 
'white, yellow, green, black, and grey. att 
Peaſe are proper for the food of men; and alſo for the 
food of hogs: the former kind fold for about 23 8. the 
quarter; and the latter about 215: the quarter, at the 
corn exchange in London. White and yellow peaſe are 
Gngularly ferviceable to mariners in their voyages, being 
one of the beſt articles of ſea proviſions, and of which 
| there are great quantities conſumed. > 5 
PEAT. A particular ſort of firing, dug out of mooriſn 
| ground, in ſeveral parts of England. „ e 


2 


uſed in the paving of high- ways, and in moſaic work. 


pulſe, and the like. See Meaſure. | 
The ſtandard or Wincheſter peck contains two gallons, 
each gallon weighing about eight pounds troy. | 
Four pecks make a buſhel, four buſhels a comb or car- 
nock, &c. | TY Es | 
Befides the general or Wincheſter pecks, there are local 
pecks containing ſome more, ſome leſs; as the Lancaſter 
} peck, containing fix gallons, &c. e == 
| PECHA, or Peja. A ſmall copper coin, worth about an. 
Engliſh farthing ; current in ſeveral places of the Eaſt 
Indies, particularly at Surat, Baroch, Cambay, and A- 
madabat. | ! 1 
In thoſe parts of the Eaſt Indies where the coris, or the 
Maldivee ſhells are current, between 50 and 60 ate given 
for the pecha; and, in thoſe where the Caramania al- 
monds ferve for ſmall money, the pecha is worth between 
40 and 4.4 almonds. See Coris and Almonds. | | 
lt is pretty difficult to reduce rupees and mamodis into 
becbas; becauſe, according ro the difference of places, 
theſe ſilver coins augment or diminiſh in their value. 
PEDAGE. Toll, or a local due, exacted on perſons, 
75 and carriages, paſſing thro' certain places. See 


ol, 


f | 


Pedage is uſually levied for the repairin of road brids 
cauſeways, the paving of — * | — 
Who had the right of pedage, were to keep the roads ſe- 
cure, and anſwer for all robberies committed on 
gers between ſun and ſun; which is ſtill 
7 yy ; hm there 
. ved tor the ſecurity ot -merchants, particularly 2 
erracina, on the road between Rome ind Nas = 


and in ſeveral toys, as ſauff- | 


the Dutch command its naviga- 


W PEBBLE. A roundiſh fort of ſtone, of different ſizes, 


\ PECK. A meaſure, or veſſel, uſed in meaſuring grains, | 


paſſen- 
obſerved in fome 
are guards called ffatinury,, 


PEN 


PEDLAR. A per ſon who carries packs of ſmall goods, or 
wares, up and down the country, to ſell at peoples houſes. 
See Hawker, | A0 f 
Pedlars, or traveling foot traders, are much deſpiſed in 
England and France : but in the Spaniſh Welt Indies 

they are much reſpected; becauſe they chiefly ſupply the 
ſouthern parts of that country from Panama to Lima with 


% 


European commodities. | | 

PEDRERO, or Paterero. A ſmall piece of ordnance uſed 

on board ſhips for the diſcharging of nails, broken iron, 
or partridge ſhot, on an enemy attempting to board; being 
generally open at the breech, and their chamber made to 
take out, to be loaded that way, inſtead of the muzzle. 
PEEK, in the ſea language, a term uſed in various ſenſes. 
An anchor is ſaid to be a- peeſ when the ſhip being about 
to weigh, comes over her anchor, ſo as the cable hangs 
; perpendicularly between the hauſe and the anchor; the 
2 of a ſhip into which poſition they call heaving 
d Peek. | 
A ſhip is ſaid to ride a-peek, when lying with her main 
and-fore yards hoiſed up, one end of her yards is brought 
don to the ſhrouds, and the other raiſed up an- end; 
which is chiefly done when ſhe lies at reſt in rivers, left 
other ſhips falling foul on her, ſhould break her yards. 
To ride a broad PEEK, denotes much the ſame, excepting 
that the yards here are only raiſed'to half the height. 
To PEEK the miſſen, is to put the miſſen-yard perpendicular 
by the maſt, . | 
PEEK, is alſo uſed for the room in the hold, from the bits 
forward to the ſtem, where men of 'war keep their pow- 
der, and merchant-men their victuals. FLIES EY 
PEER, or Pier, in building, .denotes a maſſive ſtone, &c. 

_ oppoſed by way of fortreſs, againſt the force of the ſea, 
or a great river, for the ſecurity of ſhips that-lye at har- 
bour in any haven. | See Port. 00% 
Such is the pier of Dover deſcribed by Camden; as alſo 

7 8 and pier of great Yarmouth, mentioned 22d 
WY; OD 2 Helatb 8 2 775 e 
PEGU. A kingdom and city ſituated on the eaſt ſide of 
the bay of Bengal. See India. D's 1 
PEKIN. The metropolis of the empire of China, ſituated 
in 111 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg, of N. lat. See 
China. 5 de e EET | 
PELICATE. See Palicat, = „ Hog], 
PELING. A kind of ſilk manufactured at China, either 
white or coloured, ſimple, ſemi-double, or triple. 
Among the number of ſilk ſtuffs manufactured in China, 
the greater part imported by the Dutch into Europe are 
pelings ; becauſe they have a prompt ſale for them, and 
a vaſt profit: but pelins-are alſo for the Japaneſe trade. 
PELLAINS. | Chineſe ſattins, which paſs thro' the hand 
of the Indians, from whom the European factors re- 
ceive and purchaſe them: their length being eight ells, 


— 


and breadth ſeven- ſixteents. * 195 3 
PELT. The ſkin of beaſts, eſpecially. after the fur is 
ſtripped. or taken off. [340 r 
PELT-monger. A perſon who trades in the ſkins of beaſts. 
PEN. A little inſtrument uſually formed of a quill, and 
_ ſerving to write win e 
Dutch Pexs, are thoſe made of quills, which have been 
_ paſſed through hot aſhes, to take off the groſſer fat and 
moiſture thereof. See: Nil. poly hel pe OTH s 
PENCE. | A money of accompt in England. See Penny. 
PeNcCE, is alſo a copper coin of Ruſſia, worth 4; of an 
Engliſh penny; or 20 Ruſhan pence make 9 d. ſterling. 
PENCIL. An inſtrument uſed by painters, for the appli- 
_ cation: of theis !! ʒ I 4 
There are pencils of various kinds, and made of various 
matters; the moſt uſual are of badgers and ſquirrels hair, 
thoſe of ſwans down, and thoſe of bears briſtles; which 
laſt are bound to a ſtick, bigger or leſs, according to the 
uſes they are deſtined for; and when large, ate called 
bruſhes. The others are incloſed in the barrel of a 
„ill, e % h/ ß 
400 There are alſo pencils made either of red chalk or black 
lead, cot in thin flips, and incloſed in cedar, or other = 
wood, to write memorandums with, or to be uſed in 
drawing figures, particularly by pattern drawers. £0 es 


„* 
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\- PENDANT. 
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PE N 


PENDANT Ear. ring. An ornament of ſome precious 
matter wore by ladies, hung by a hole made for that pur- 
poſe through the ear, and frequently enriched with dia- 
monds, pearls, and other precious ſtones, 

The pendants of the European ladies are nothing in com- 
pariſon with thoſe wore by the Eaſt Indians, both men 

and women; among whom it is the faſhion to lengthen out 

the ears, and to enlarge the hole, by putting in pendants 
of the ſize of ſaucers, ſet with tones. Ws 

PENDANTS of a ſbip, are thoſe long colours, or ſtreamers, 
cut pointing out towards the end, and there divided into 

two parts, hung out at the heads of maſts, or at the yard- 
arm ends; being chiefly uſed for ſhew, though ſometimes 
for diſtinction of ſquadrons. See Flag. | 
PENDANT, or Pennant, is alſo uſed for a ſhort rope, which 
at one end is faſtened to the head of the maſt or to the 
yard, or the clew of the fail; and at the other end hath 

a block and ſhiver, to reeve ſome running rope into. 

The pendant of the tackle is made faſt to the head of 
the maſt, and the pendants of the back-ſtays are faſtened 
to, and hang down on the inſide of the ſhrouds. All the 
yard-arms, except the miſſen, have theſe pendants, into 

- which the braces are reeved. 1 

PENDENNIS. A caſtle in Cornwal, ſituated on Falmouth 

- bay, 50 miles S. W. of Launceſton, in 5 deg. 30 min. 
of W. lon. and 50 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. 

PENE. A river of Germany, in the circle of Upper 
Saxony; which runs from W. to E. through Weſt Po- 
merania, diyiding the Swediſh territories in Pomerania 
from thofe of Brandenburg. | | | 

PENGUIN Jand and Bay, is ſituated on the coaſt of Pa- 
tagonia, in South America, in 70 deg, of W. lon. and 
47 deg. of S. lat. / | | 

PENICHE. A port-town of Portugal, in the province of 
Eftramadura, ſituated on the ocean, in g deg. 30 min. of 
W. lon. and 39 deg. 20 min. of N. late. 

PENIDIUM. A preparation of ſugar, made by boiling it 
up with a decoction of barley ; being good againſt colds, 
to moderate the acrimonies of the breaſt, and promote 
expectoration. 5 | 


' PENINSULA. A portion or extent of land, joining to 


the continent by a narrow neck or iſthmus, the reſt en- 


compaſſed with water. See 1/thmus. | | 
Such is the Peloponneſus, or the Morea ; ſuch alſo are 


Africa, Jutland, &c. peninſula being the ſame with what 


is otherwiſe called cherſoneſus. | 
PENISCOLA, A port-town of Spain, in the province of 


Valencia, ſituated on the Mediterranean, in 40 deg. 29 


min. of N. lat. and under the meridian of London. 
PENNAL, or Penal. A kind of dry meaſure, different ac- 
cording to the'places where it is uſed. In Franche-Compte 


the penal contains about a buſhel. At Gray, 8 penals 


make 15 buſhels. At Bourbonne, the penal of wheat 
weighs 72 lb. avoirdupois weight, and of maſlin-corn 70. 
| PENNING, or Pening. The Dutch penny, worth 725 
of an Engliſh penny; or 96 pennings make 6.3, d. ſter- 
ling. The penning is allo uſed as a money of accompt, 
in keeping books by pounds, florins, and patards; 12 
pennings make the patard, and 20 patards the florin, or 
1 8. 9 d. ſterling. e bs A 


' PENNISTON, or Paniſton. A woollen ſtuff manufactured 


in England, being a kind of flannel,  _ 

PENNY.. Ay antient Engliſh coin, - which had formerly 
conſiderable courſe, but is now generally dwindled into 
an imaginary money, or money of accompt. : 


The antient Engliſh penny, penig, or pening, was the firſt 


ſilver coin ſtruck in England; and the only one current 
among our Saxon anceſtors, as is agreed by Camden, 
Spelman, Dr. Hicks, and others. 

The penny was equal in weight to the modern three- 


pence ; 5 of them made 1 ſhilling, or ſcilling Saxon; and 


30 a mark, or mancuſe, equal to 7s. See Mark. 

Till the time of Edward I. the penny was ſtruck with a 
croſs ſo deeply indented in it, that it might be eaſily broke, 

and parted, on occaſion, into two parts, thence ealled ha. 
_ or into. four, thence called fourthings, or farthings. 

But that prince coined it without indenture; in lieu of 

which he firſt ſtruck round halfpence and farthings. He 


alſo reduced 12 weight of the penny to a ſtandard, or- 


PENNVY- pot. See Poſe. | 
PENNY WEIGHT. A Tro 


PENNY WORTH, ſometimes implies a bar 


and the remaining 2,825, 00 are common © 
bouring people and out-ſervants, cottagers, 1 ” 
their families, with the vagrants. 


P E O 


gering that it ſhould weigh 22 bla. . 
of the middle of __ 99 regs Wheat, taken o 


| g ear. h 
penny ſterling; 20 of theſe pence vets 10 Was called the 


wer ; 

whence the penny became a wei wy 8 b an Ounce ; 
The penny ferling is now difufed as à coi as a coin. 
fubſiſts bur as a money of accompt, containin 

part of a ſhilling, or the 240th part of a pou 1 * I2th 
The courſe of exchange between England ar F 
ſettled on the foot of ſo many' pence ſterlin f. n 
crown of three livres. 8 bor a French 


'The French penny, or denier, is 


2 f two ki 
Paris penny, called denier Pariſis Fo ewo kinds; the 


Tours, denier Tournois. See Denicr. e ry of 


hb 4s weight, particula 
in England; containing 24 day. Particularly ug 


| each grain wo: 
grain of wheat gathered out of the middle of f. . 
well dried. See Weight, and Grain. mY 


Twenty of theſe penny weights make an o 


‚ N unce Tro 
pennyweight of gold bullion ſtandard be; Ji a 
and of ſilver bullion 3 d. ard being worth 43 


Al | 

table purchaſe, by which the buyer — be * 

ENON 4, vl. A port-tou UN 
P e Vele. A port- town of Barba | 

the Mediterranean, in 5 deg. of \ rbary, ſituated on 


. W. lon. and 
45 min. of N. lat. 80 miles S. E. of the ſtraights 705 


raltar, ſubject to Spain. | 
PENRISE. A port-town of Wales, in the county of Ch 
morgan, fituated-on the Britiſh channel, in 4 deg. 15 wy 
of W. lon. and 51 deg. 36 min, of N. lat. 50 miles 8. x 
of Launceſton. | | f 


PENSILVANIA. A province of Britiſh America, $ 


| * America. 
PENSIONARY, or Pen/imer. A perſon who has 4 
ſion, appointment, or yearly. ſum, payable during lie, 
by way of acknowledgments, charged on the eſtate of a 
prince, company, particular perſon, or the like. 
P ENSIONARY,' is alſo the appellation of the firſ miniſter of 
the ſtates of Holland, who is chairmain in aſſemblies oi 
the ſtates of that province. He propoſes the matters to 
be conſulted on, collects the votes, forms and pronoun 
ces the reſolutions of the ſtates, opens letters, conſen 
with foreign miniſters; . He is charged with inſpell 
ing the finances, preſerving the rights of the province, 
maintaining the authority of the ſtates, and ſeeing to the 
obſervation of the laws, &c. for the good of the ſte, 
He afliſts in the college of deputy- counſellors of the pio 
vinces. His commiſſion is only given for five yea; 
after which it is deliberated whether or not it ſhallbe 
. renewed. Indeed there is no inftance of its having been 
' revoked, death only putting a period to the fundions of 
this important miniſter. Formerly he was called the a. 
vocate of the province, the title penſionary being on! 
given at the time Barnevelt had the office. 
They are called perſionaries, becauſe they receive an if. 


intment or penſion. | 


PEOPLE. The whole collection of inhabitants in a king 


dom or ſtate. The people being the firſt matter of poi 
and wealth, by whoſe labour and induſtry a nation mul 
be gainers in the balance of trade, their increaſe or de- 
creaſe muſt be carefully obſerved by any government 
that defigns to thrive. r. Davenant imagines that the 
people of England were double the number at his m 
that they were 435 years before. For it is not 19 * 
territory that makes a country powerful, but arte 
men well employed, convenient ports, 3 good navy; 
ſoil producing all ſorts of commodities. 1 
Mr. King thinks that there are 5,500,000 pro 2 
England-; of which 2,67 5,520 are the nobility and 14 
try, with their families and retinues, the perſons 97 
ces, merchants, perſons in the law, the cen, 1. 
holders, farmers, perſons in ſciences and ere 2 
ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, handicraftſmen, wh | 
.  cers, with the families and dependents upon u. © 


n by 1d 
But the people of England and Wales may gfe 


p #PÞ/* * 


between 8 and 10 millions, thoſe of Scotland 


_ thoſe of Ircland 2 millions, and thoſe in the 
2 Ml , 


| on. The Biitiſh merchant makes 
Britiſh ee a 7 millions; and that, great 
3 —_ rich and poor, one with another, they are 
an , 
not lodged 1 e. or conſumption of the whole 
ſo that the San fins ſterling; of which 4 millions 
beer br foreign conſumption, though 7 millions of 
7 bn aufactures are ſent abroad. 
home: ' in all probability ten times as many Poor 2s 
There A ſe in the kingdom, who ought to be employed 
ye ET ad] occupation; for otherwiſe they will 
an TD inſtead of ſtrengthening a nation. See Great 
7 Labour, and Political arithmetic. 


PEPITAS, is a term given by the Spaniards to the piece of 


| PEPPER. An aromatic fruit, 


. found in ſome mines of Chili and Peru, parti- 
. 18 e Le of the latter; where it is uſual to 
. of 2, 3, 4, and 5 1b. In the reign of Phi- 
oy were found near Lima, one of 32, and the 
er of 427 lb. the latter of which, as a conſiderable 


«ce of ſingularity, WAS compoſed of a metal of 3 dif- 


Moog f 11, 18, and 21 caracts. | 
F or berry, of a hot, dry 
quality, chicfly uſed in the ſeaſoning of meats; being 


the product of a ſhrub growing in ſeveral parts of the 


| Faſt Indies, chiefly Java, Sumatra, Malacca, and the 


Ws coalt of Malabar. 


: . | x | . o j for 
he plant is very weak, and of the reptile kind; 
hich reaſon it : uſually planted at the foot of the larger 


3 trees, as the areca, coco, and others. Pepper grows in 


bunches or cluſters, at firſt green. As the grains ripen, 


they grow red; and at laſt, after being expoſed a while 


bd the ſun, become black, in the condition they are 
brought to the Europeans. 


The fruit is gathered in No- 


vember; which muſt be choſen large, full, not wrinkled, 


without duſt, with a good many white grains in it; and 
| care ſhould be taken the largeſt berries have not been 
picked out to make white pepper. 


PER 


Jamaica Pepe R, Called by the Dutch amonic, and by the 


maica, and other American iſlands. 


d, and cloathed, for leſs than 7 1. per head: .. 


Spaniards pimienta de Jamaica, is the fruit of the tree 
that yields the Indian wood, growing plentifully in Ja- 
7 is a real aromatic, 
and may ſupply the defect both of cloves, nutmeg, and 
cinnamon; whence it is called alſo; by the Engliſh all- 
ſpice z,- but the French, call it the round clove, from ics 
taſte reſembling that ſpice. | | l 


The Eaſt India company in 177 3 imported into England 


2, Ooo, oco lb. of pepper; which, at 1 s. per pound, the 
groſs price at the ſales, was 100,000 l. and as the Wy 


is 4 per cent, of the value, the revenue received 4000 
for that commodity. | 


By the ſtatutes of the 8th and roth of Queen Anne, pep- 


lite PeepER, is the fruit of the ſame plant with the 
black; being prepared from it, by moiſtening it with the 


ſ-a-water, then expoſing it to the ſun, and caſting away 


we outer bark, which, abandoning the grains, leaves it 
| white. White pepper muſt be choſen after the ſame 


manner as the black ; with this further care, that it has 
not been dyed white. 


Pepper that is ſold ground, is 


very apt to be ſophiſticated ; the black with burnt cruſts 


of bread, &c. the white with bcaten rice. 


Lig PEPPER, Piper longum, is denominated from its form, 


which in length and thickneſs equals a child's finger. It 


conſiſts of an aſſemblage of grains or berries, joined 
cloſe to one another, of a browniſh colour, bordering 


without on red, and within on black; and grows by a 


long pedicle to a plant, like that of the black pepper, 


PERCALLES 


= 7 


| but lower, and its leaves ſmaller and greener ; its taſte 
reſembling that of the former, but leſs ſharp. There 


| 5 no cultivated pretty commonly in 


comfited with ſugar. 


are three ſorts of this pepper; that of the Eaſt Indies; 
that of America; and that of Ethiopia, called alſo grain 


of Zelim; though the firſt alone is the proper long pep- 


per, the reſt reſembling it but little. It muſt be choſen new, 


luge, heavy, well filled, hard to break, without duſt 'or 


mixture; its chief uſe being in medicine, where it en- 


ters 2 epidemical compoſitions, particularly Venice 
Fee. N 


vinca PEPPER, is a reddiſh pepper of a coral colour, 


much eſteemed by the Americans, from amons whom 
nis brought, and by them called chile, by the Spa- 
nlards pimentos, and by the French Erden coral. It 
| rance, eſpeci 

in Languedoc, uſed in making vinegar, - et Wo 

| | It muſt be choſen new, in large 
pos, dry, entire, and red, There are four kinds; the 
hielt called b . 


very ſmall, chilterpin, both of a ver 
| y pungent taſte ; 
the third tonachiles, moderately has eaten 3 


the natives like other fruit with bread ; the. fourth chil- 
pelagua, moderately pungent, much uſed by the Spa- 
mats in the preparation of chocolate. alſo 
hich kind called agy, growing in Peru. 


* - 


There is alſo a 


dred and ſixty an acre. 


per may be imported into the port of London only ; and 


upon entry thereof, and payment of half the ſubſidy, 


muſt be forthwith put into warehouſes, provided at the 
charge of the importer, and approved of by the commiſ- 
ſioners of the cuſtoms, upon forfeiture, and 1001. When 
in ſuch warehouſes, may be garbled or ſifted from ſtones, 
dirt, or other traſh, which the commiſſioners of the cu - 
toms may cauſe to be deſtroyed. The proprietor of the 
pepper may affix one lock to each warehouſe, and keep 
the key; and may, in the preſence of the warehouſe- 
keeper, who. muſt attend at all ſeaſonable times, view, 
ſort, and deliver the ſame. Upon delivery out of ſuch 
warehouſes, if for home-conſumption, the buyer muſt 
pay the duties; but if for exportation, ſecurity muſt be 
firſt given, that it ſhall be really exported, and not re- 
landed in Great Britain. | 

And by an act of the 8th of George I. ſuch ſecurity may 


be diſcharged, upon certificate, under the common ſeal af 


the chief magiſtrate, or under the hands and ſeals of two 
known Britiſh merchants, teſtifying the landing, or upon 
ow. that it was taken by enemies, n at ſea, 

epper warehouſe keepers, by an act of the 8th of Queen 


* 


Anne, are to enter all pepper brought in and carried out, 


diſtinguiſhing that for conſumption from that for exporta- 
tion; and at the end of every ſix months muſt tranſmit 
an exact account thereof, and of what is remaining in 
their cuſtody, upon oath, to the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms; who are within one month to cauſe the books 


and warehouſes to be inſpected, and the accampts ex- 
amined, | 


If upon, ſugh examination it ſhall appear, that any pepper by 


bas been delivered out without payment of duty, or ſe- 
curity for exportation, the warehouſe-keeper is to forfeit 
the value thereof, and 1001. and to be rendered inca- 
pable of any TR, employment. 


of 73 ells in length, and 14. ells in breadth. 


ERCH, Pole, or Rad. A long meaſure, much uſed in 
ſurveying and meaſuring of land. Among the old Ro- 
mans, and ſtill among geometricians, the pertica, perch 
is ten feet; and they otherwiſe call it the catena, funis, 
and decempeda, In England, the ſtatute perch contains 


ſixteen feet and a half, and for coppice woods, &c. eighteen 
feet. Forty ſquare perches make a rood, and one hun- 
| The cuſtomary perch is various 
in different counties. In Staffordſhire it is twenty-four 


feet; in the foreſt of Sherwood twenty-one, the foot there 


being eighteen inches, the meaſure of whih is marked in 
the Chancel-wall of Edwynſtow, and inthe church of St. 
Mary in Nottingham. In Herefordſhire à perch of wall- 


ing is ſixteen feet and a half, and a perch of ditching 


PERCH, is alſo the name of a-faſh, 
PERFUME. 


y the Americans chilchotes ; the ſecond, 


twenty-one feet, In France the perch is from eighteen 


to twenty-three, and even twenty-ſeven of their feet: 
and ponds of England. 


are made, or. compoſed of mulk, ambergreaſe, civg 


roſe and cedar woods, orange-flowers, jeſſamine, jok- 


quills, tuberoſes, and other odoritegous flowers, Mich 
ſtorax, frankincenle, benzoin, cloves,. mace, and other 


like drugs, commonly called aromatics. Some perfumes 


are alſo, compoſed with aromatic herbs ot leaves, as la- 


vender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, hyſſop, and oibers. 
Perfumes were antiently much in uſe, particularly thoſe 
| % wherein 


* K 7 1 


* 


MAURIS. White Eaſt Indian cotton cloths, 


common in the rivers 


An agrecable arvficial odour, ſtriking hs” 
ſenſe or organ of ſmelling. -F he. generality of perſumes 


7 
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PENDANT Ear. ring. An ornament of ſome precious 
matter wore by ladies, hung by a hole made for that pur- 
poſe through the ear, and frequently enriched with dia- 

monds, pearls, and other precious ſtones, 

The pendants of the European ladies are nothing in com- 

- pariſon with thoſe wore by the Eaſt Indians, both men 
and women; among whom it is the faſhion to lengthen out 
the ears, and to enlarge the hole, by putting in pendants 

ol the ſize of ſaucers, ſet with tones. ELD BE 
PENDANTS of a ſbip, are thoſe long colours, or ſtreamers, 

cut pointing out towards the end, and there divided into 
two parts, hung out at the heads of maſts, or at the yard- 
arm ends; being chiefly uſed for ſhew, though ſometimes 
for diſtinction of ſquadrons. - See Flag, 

PENDANT, or Pennant, is alſo uſed for a ſhort rope, which 
at one end is faſtened to the head of the maſt or to the 

yard, or the clew of the fail; and at the other end hath 
a block and ſhiver, to reeve ſome running rope into. 

'The pendant of the tackle is made faſt to the head of 
the maſt, and the pendants of the back-ſtays are faſtened 
to, and hang down on the inſide of the ſhrouds. All the 
-yard-arms, except the miſſen, have theſe pendants, into 

Ys which the braces are reeved. | eee. 

PENDENNIS. A caſtle in Cornwal, ſituated on Falmouth 

bay, 50 miles S. W. of Launceſton, in 5 deg. 30 min. 
of W. lon. and 50 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. | 

PENE. A river of Germany, in the circle of Upper 

Saxony; which runs from W. to E. through Weſt Po- 
merania, dividing the Swediſh territories in Pomerania 
from thofe of Brandenburg. | [dt eie 025 

PENGUIN I/and and Bay, is ſituated on the coaſt of Pa- 
tagonia, in South America, in 70 deg. of W. lon. and 
47 deg. of S. lat. e j | 

PENICHE. A port-town of Portugal, in the province of 

Eſtramadura, ſituated on the ocean, in q deg. 30 min. of 
W. lon. and 39 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 

PENIDIUM. A preparation of ſugar, made by boiling it 
up With a decoction of barley ; being good againſt colds, 
to moderate the acrimonies of the breaſt, and promote 

expectoration. | | | ELIOT 
PENINSULA. A portion or extent of land, joining to 
the continent by a narrow neck or iſthmus, the reſt en- 
compaſſed with water. See Iſthmus. 50 
Such is the Peloponneſus, or the Morea; ſuch alſo are 
Africa, Jutland, &c. peninſula being the ſame with what 
is otherwiſe called cherſoneſus. | c | 
 PENISCOLA, A port-town of Spain, in the province of 

Valencia, fituated on the Mediterranean, in 40 deg. 29 

min. of N. lat. and under the meridian of London. 

PENNAL, or Penal. A kind of dry meaſure, different ac- 

_ cording to the places where it is uſed. In Franche-Compte 
the penal contains about a buſhel. At Gray, 8 penals 
make 15 buſhels. At Bourbonne, the penal of wheat 
weighs 72 1b. avoirdupois weight, and of maſlin-corn 70. 
 PENNING, or Pening. The Dutch penny, worth 72 
of an Engliſh penny; or 96 pennings make 6.3, d. ſter- 
ling. The penning is alſo uſed as a money of accompt, 
in keeping books by pounds, florins, and patards; 12 
pennings make the patard, and 20 patards the florin, or 

1 8. 0 d. ſterling. 6 e 


- 


PENNIST ON, or Paniſton. A woollen ſtuff a ned | 


in England, being a kind of flannel, © — © | 
PENNY. Ay antient Engliſh coin, which had formerly 
conſiderable courſe, but is now generally dwindled into 


an imaginary money, or money of accompt. 


The antient Engliſh penny, penig, or pening, was the firſt. 
ſilver coin ſtruck in England ; and the only one current 


among our Saxon. anceſtors, as is agreed by Camden, 
Spelman, Dr. Hicks, and others. 55 1 
The penny was equal in weight to the modern three- 


pence; 5 of them made 1 ſhilling, or ſcilling Saxon; and 


30 a mark, or mancuſe, equal to 7 s. See Mark. * 
Till the time of Edward I. the penny was ſtruck with a 

croſs ſo deeply indented in it, that it might be eaſily broke, 
and parted, on occaſion, into two parts, thence called h 


ennys ; or into four, thence called fourthings, or furtbings. ; 
B ; | / i 2 : f © bouring people and out-lervants, cottagers, 


But that prince coined it without indenture; in lieu o 
which he firſt ſtruck round halfpence and farthings. He 
alſo reduced the weight of the penny to a ſtandard, or- 


p E O 


dering that it ſhould w 
of my middle of the 
penny ſterling ; | 
whence the penny: became a 3 S 8 
The penny ſterling is now diſu 
ſubſiſts but as a money of accom ini 


eich 32 grains of whe, 
20 of theſe pence 


} was called the 


part of a 3 1 


n England and 


crown: of three livres. 
'The French penny, or denier, is 
Paris penny, called denier Pariſis; 
Tours, denier Tournois. See Denier 
PExNvY<poſt;. See _ DET ny 
ahh . A Troy weight, 
in England; containing 24 grains, ea in weigh; 
grain of wheat 9 — ad. of the mcd Feghn 1 
= 2 =— Weight, and Grain. on, 
wenty of theſe penny weights make an ounce T. 
nnyweight of gold bullio d be 8 
and of five — . 
Y WORTH, ſometimes implies a bargain | 
table purchaſe, by which the buyer maß be. Plus. 
N es TNT e e cod EM 
PENON de Vele. A port-town of Barbar 
the e e 5 deg. of W. lon. and deg, - 
45 min. - lat. 80 miles S. E. o i (ib. 
raltar, ſubject to Spain. | 9 
PENRISE. A port-town of Wales, 
- morgan, fituated-on the Britiſh chan 
of W. lon. and 51 deg. 36 min. of 
of Launceſton. | 
PENSILVANIA. A 
Briti 


of two kinds; t 
and the * 


particularly uſed 


» ſituated on 


in the county of Ch. 
nel, in 4 deg. 15 min, 
N. lat. 5; miles S. W. 


„Fe province of Britiſh America. Se: 
a Iica. | | 


PENSIONARY, or Penfimer. A perſon who has a pen. 
tion, appointment, or yearly ſum, payable during life, 
5 by way of acknowledgments, charged on the eſtate of 2 
prince, company, particular perſon, or the like. 
PENSIONARY, is alſo the appellation of the firſt miniſter of 
the ſtates of Holland, who is chairmain in aſſemblies of 
the ſtates of that province. He propoſes the matters to 
be conſulted on, collects the votes, forms and pronoun- 
ces the reſolutions of the ſtates, opens letters, confer 
with foreign miniſters; r. He is charged with inhc& 
ing the finances, preſerving the rights of the province, 
maintaining the authority of the ſtates, and ſeeing to the 
obſervation of the laws, &c. for the good of the ſlate, 
He aſſiſts in the college of deputy-counſellors of the pro- 
vinces. His commiſfion is only given for five yeas; 
after which it is deliberated whether or not it ſhall be 
renewed. Indeed there is no inſtance of its having been 
' revoked, death only putting a period to the functions of 
this important miniſter. "Formerly he was called the ac- 
vocate of the province, the title penſionaty being only 
given at the time Barnevelt had the office. 
They are called penſionaries, becauſe they receive an ip: 
pointment or penſion. 5 | 8 
PEOPLE. The whole collection of inhabitants in a king- 
dom or ſtate. The people being the firſt matter of powe! 
and wealth, by whoſe labour and induſtry a nation muſt 
be gainers in the balance of trade, their increaſe or de» 
create muſt be carefully obſerved by any government 
that defigns to thrive. Dr. Davenant imagines that the 
people of England were double the number at bi "_ 
before. For it is not extent 
territory that makes a country powerful, but numbers 


ces, merchants, perſons in the law, the clergy, 5e. 
holders, farmers, perfons in f 
pre. a rear ene handicraftſmen, naval of 
cets, with the families and dependents u * 
and the remaining 2,825, 000 are — page 
ſaid to 
amount 


and 


enen, ics may bo 


But the people of England and 


pH 


\ 1 ture | d 
8 and 10 millions, thoſe of Scotlan 
of a0 2 millions, and thoſe in the 
tin colonies 1 million. The Britiſh merchant ſabes 
Briti babitants of England 7 millions; and that, grea 
Lf Gall rich and poor, one with another, they are 
an , 


not lodge | 

| expence, F to 
ſo that 1 ES 4 "+ lions ſterling ; of which 4 millions 
cople, 85 foreign conſumption, though 7 millions of 


re pal | 
oy manufactures are ſent abroad. 


"ne in al] probability ten times as many poor as 
. wo „ who ought to be employed 


amount to betwe f 
2 millions, thoſe of Ir 


en, inſtead of ſtrengthening A nation, See Great 
Brita, Labour, and Political arithmetic. 32 
IT AS is a term given by the Spaniards to the piece of 
La 5010 found in ſome mines of Chili and Peru, parti- 
ads ig - the . vaderos of the latter; where It 1s uſual to 
2 125 of 2, 3, 4, and 5 lb. In the reign of Phi- 
10 v 1920 were found near Lima, one of 32, and the 
00 r of 427 lb. the latter of which, as a conſiderable 
com of ſingularity, was compoſed of a metal of 3 dif- 
ferent alloys, as of 11, 18, and 21 caracts. 3 | 
| PEPPER, An aromatic fruit, or berry, of a SG, Iry 
quality, chiefly uſed in the ſeaſoning of meats; being 
the product of a ſhrub growing in ſeveral parts of the 


| Malabar. ; RR 

_ Bo is very weak, and of the reptile kind ; for 
which reaſon it is uſually planted at the foot of the larger 
trees, as the areca, coco, and others. Pepper grows in 
bunches or cluſters, at firſt green. As the grains ripen, 
they grow red; and at laſt, after being expoſed a while 


brought to the Europeans. The fruit is gathered in No- 
vember; which muſt be choſen large, full, not wrinkled, 


care ſhould be taken the largeſt berries have not been 
picked out to make white pepper. 


Nite PeePER, is the fruit of the ſame plant with the 
ſ-a-water, then expoſing it to the ſun, and caſting away 


white. White pepper muſt be choſen after the ſame 
manner as the black ; with this further care, that it has 
not been dyed white. Pepper that is ſold ground, is 
very apt to be ſophiſticated ; the black with burnt cruſts 
of bread, &c. the white with beaten rice. Ge os 
Lig PEPPER, Piper longum, is denominated from its form, 
which in length and thickneſs equals a child's finger. It 
conſiſts of an aſſemblage of grains or berries, joined 
cloſe to one another, of a browniſh colour, bordering 
without on red, and within on black; and grows by a 
long pedicle to a plant, like that of the black pepper, 
but lower, and its leaves ſmaller and greener; its taſte 
rclembling that of the former, but leſs ſharp. There 
are three ſorts of this pepper; that of the Eaſt Indies; 
that of America; and that of Ethiopia, called alſo grain 
of Zelim ; though the firſt alone is the 
per, the reſt reſembling it but little, It muſt be choſennew, 
lauge, heavy, well filled, hard to break, without duſt or 


ters 88 epidemical compoſitions, particularly Venice 
tieacle. j is 


much eſteemed by the Americans, from among whom 
t is brought, and by them called chile, by the Spa- 
nlards pimentos, and by the French garden coral. It 
now cultivated pretty commonly in F rance, eſpecially 
in Languedoc, uſed in making vinegar, - and likewiſe 
comfited with ſugar. It muſt be 
bos, dry, entire, and red. There are four kinds; the 
hilt called by the Americans chilchotes ; the ſecond 
very (mall, chilterpin, both. of a very pungent taſks ; 
the third tonachiles, moderately hot, and eaten by 
the natives like other fruit with bread ; the fourth chil- 
pclagua, moderately pungent, much uſed by the Spa- 
Maris in the preparation of chocolate. alſo 
hith Kind called agy, growing in Peru. 


W 


dathed, for leſs than 7 1, per head: 
6, fol dl conſumption of the whole 


manual occupation; for otherwiſe they will 


Faſt Indies, chiefly Java, Sumatra, Malacca, and the 


to the ſun, become black, in the condition they are 


without duſt, with a good many white grains in it; and 


black; being prepared from it, by moiſtening it with the 


the outer bark, which, abandoning the grains, leaves it 


PERCALLES 


roper long pep- 


mixture; its chief uſe being in medicine, where it en- 


Guinca PEPPER, is a reddiſh pepper of a coral colour, 


choſen new, in large 


There is alſo a — 


PER 


Jamaica Perpen, called by the Dutch amonic, and by the 


Spaniards pimienta de Jamaica, is the fruit of the tree 
that yields the Indian wood, growing plentifully in Ja- 
maica, and other American iſlands. I is a real aromatic, 
and may ſupply the defect both of cloves, nutmeg, and 
cinnamon; whence it is called alſo. by the Engliſh all- 


ſpice ; but the French call it the round clove, from ics 
taſte reſembling that ſpice. | "de 


The Eaſt India company in 17573 imported into England 


2,000,000 lb. of pepper; which, at 1 s. per pound, the 
groſs price at the ſales, was 190,000 l. and as the dut 


is 4 per cent. of the value, the revenue received 4000 l. 
for that commodity. | 


By the ſtatutes of the 8th and roth of Queen Anne, pep- 


per may be imported into the port of London only; and 


upon entry. thereof, and payment of half the ſubſidy, 


muſt be forthwith put into warehouſes, provided at the 


charge of the as and approved of by the commiſ- 


ſioners of the cuſtoms, upon forfeiture, and 1001. When 
in ſuch warehouſes, may be garbled or ſifted from ſtones, 
dirt, or other traſh, which the commiſſioners of the cuf+ 


| toms may cauſe to be deſtroyed. The proprietor of the 


pepper may affix one lock to each warehouſe, and keep 
the key; and may, in the preſence of the warehouſc- 
keeper, who muſt attend at all ſeaſonable times, view, 
ſort, and deliver the ſame. Upon delivery out of ſuch 


_ warehouſes, if for home-conſumption, the buyer muſt 


pay the duties; but if for exportation, ſecurity muſt be 
firſt given, that it ſhall be really exported, and not re- 
landed in Great Britain. | "7 
And by an act of the 8th of George I. ſuch ſecurity may 
be dg{charged, upon certificate, under the common ſeal of 
the chief magiſtrate, ar under the hands and ſeals of two 
known Britiſh merchants, teſtifying the landing, or upon 
"ws that it was taken by enemies, Wave at ſea, 
epper warehouſe keepers, by an act of the 8th of Queen 
Anne, are to enter all pepper brought in and carried out, 
diſtinguiſhing that for conſumption from that for exporta- 
tion; and at the end of every ſix months muſt tranſmit 
an exact account thereof, and of what is remaining in 
their cuſtody, upon oath, to the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms; who, afe within one month to cauſe the books 


and warehouſes to be inſpected, and the accompts ex- 


amined. . 


If upon ſuch examination it ſhall appear, that any pepper 


bas been delivered out without payment of duty, or ſe- 
curity for exportation, the warehouſe-keeper is to forfeit 
the value thereof, and 1001. and to be rendered inca- 
pable of any public employment. | 

MAURIS W hite Eaſt Indian cotton cloths, 
of 7; ells in length, and 15 ells in breadth. 


PERCH, Pole, or Red. A long meaſure, much uſed in 


ſurveying and. meaſuring of land. Among the old Ro- 


mans, and ſtill among geometricians, the pertica, perch 
is ten feet; and they otherwiſe call it the catena, funis, 


and decempeda, In England, the ſtatute perch contains 
ſixteen feet and a half, and for coppice woods, &c. eighteen 
feet. Forty ſquare perches make a rood, and one hun- 
dred and ſixty an acre. The cuſtomary perch is various 
in different counties. In Staffordſhire it is twenty-four 


feet; in the foreſt of Sherwood twenty-one, the foot there 


being eighteen inches, the meaſure of which is marked in 
the Chancel-wall of Edwynſtow, and in th church of St. 


Mary in Nottingham. In Herefordſhire 4 perch of wall - 
ing is ſixteen flet and a half, and a perch of ditching 
twenty-one feet, In France the perch is from eighteen 


to twenty-three, and even twenty-ſeven of their feet- 


 Pprca, is alſo the name of a fiſnh, common in the rivers 


and ponds of England, 


PERFUME. An agrecable arvficial odour, ftriking the © 


ſenſe or organ of ſmelling. -T he generality of perſumes 
are made, or compoſed of mulk, ambergreaſe,  civet, 
roſe and Cedar woods, orange-flowers, jeſſamine, | 14 


quills, tuberoſes, and other odorifetous flowers, With 
ſtorax, ſtankincenſe, benzoin, cloves, mace, and other 
luke drugs, commonly called axomatics. 


Some perfumes 


vender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, hyſſop, and others. 
Perfumes were * in uſe, particularly thoſe 


wherein 


* 


PER 


wherein muſk, anibergreaſe, and civet enter: but they 


are now much diſuſed, ſince people have become ſenſible 


of the harm they do in the head; though in Spain and 
Italy they are till in faſhion, 


PERFUMER, is a perſon who ſells all ſorts of waſhes, po- 


matums, ſoap, powder, eſſences, and all kinds of per- 
fumes; as alſo ſometimes ſnuff and tobacco. 7 


PERGA. A port-town of European Turky, in the prin- 


Corfu. 


cipality of Albania, * in 21 deg. of E. lon, and 
39 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. oppoſite to the iſland of 


PERIOECT, in geography, ſuch inhabitants of the globe as 
have the ſame latitude, but oppoſite longitudes, or live 


under the ſame parallel, and. the fame meridian, but in 


different ſemicircles of that meridian, or oppoſite points 


of the parallel. 


PERIPLUS. A voyage or navigation round a certain ſea, 


neral of the Emperor Adrian, to whom he dedicates the 


or ſea · coaſt. Arrian has deſcribed all the coaſts of the 
Black ſea, after having inſpected them in quality of a ge- 


- deſcription, under the title of Periplus on the Euxine ſea. 


PERISCII. 


the points of the horizon. 


Thoſe inhabitants of the earth, whoſe ſha- 
dows, in one and the ſame day, ſucceſſively turn to all 
Such are the inhabitants of 


the frozen zones, or thoſe who live within the compaſs 


of the arctic and antarctic circles; for as the ſun never 
goes down with them after he is once up, but always 


round about, ſo do their ſhadows ; infomuch, that in the 


ſame day they have their ſhadows on all ſides. 


PERMISSION, is a term in Flanders, Brabant, and Zea- 


land, where they call permiſſion money what is uſually 
called in commerce exchange- money; that is, the eſti- 


mation according to which the remittances, and exchange 


PERMIT. The name of a note, or certificate, given by 


of theſe provinces, are conducted in other countries. 


the officers of exciſe to the dealers in foreign brandy, and 
other exciſeable commodities, to ſell or remove them from 


place to place. | 
The uſe of certificates and permits, inſtead of preventing, 
is a great encouragement to the practice of ſmuggling ; it 


being notorious, that in the tea, rum, and brandy trades, 


certificates or permits are a commodity publickly bought; 
the increaſe of the revenue on tea and pepper being the 


effect not of the exciſe - laws, but of the duties on thoſe 
goods, which has made it worth leſs while to ſmuggle 


them. And it is demonſtrable, that the ſame policy in 
reſpect to the tobacco trade would be attended with the 


ſame happy conſequences, both to the crown and trader. 


The neceſſity of fuch certificates or permits ſubject the 


fair trader to expence, as well as to many great hard- 
ſnips and inconveniencies; for it diſcovers the names of 
his cuſtomers, and the extent and circumſtances of bis 


trade to the officer, who, by communicating the ſame to 


others, might greatly detriment him in his buſineſs, and 


perhaps in the very credit by which he ſubſiſts. Beſides, 


it muſt occaſion great inconveniencies, delays, and diſap- 
pointments ; orders being commonly brought by carriers, 


watermen, hoymen, and bargemen, who come to town 
after, and return before the uſual office- hours; and ſome- 


to be had, unl 


times on holidays, when permits or certificates are not 
the officer is paid for his extraordinary 
attendance ; in which caſes it might not be poſſible to 
comply with the order till the next return, which fre- 
quently does not happen in 7, ſometimes in 14 days. It 


may alſo make the trader liable to unjuſt ſeizures, through 


the negligence, miſtake, or malice of officers, carriers, ſhip- 
maſters, wharfingers, book-keepers, and ſervants, even 


when certificates were properly obtained; and the trouble 
of obtaining redreſs from the commiſſioners muſt fall upon 


the town-trader, not without ſome expence, beſides loſs 


of time and vexation. 
clauſe was inſerted in the laſt tobacco · act, it was humbl 

hoped the fair traders in London, who contribute fo 
largely to the revenue, would not be fettered with ſuch 
unreaſonable and ſevere reſtrictions, and ſo in fact be pu- 


niſhed for the faults of others; becauſe the expedient for 
leſſening the duty was thought the more proper remedy, * 


and fully ſufficient to anſwer every good intention. But 


the preſent method of certificates can never be produe- 


Therefore, when the certificate 


PER 


PERPETUANA. 


PER 


tive of any one beneficial thin 


it is daily 


manner of fervice, 


 Ipecified in ſuch certificate, 


be taken out anew for anoth 
man, when his goods are re 


8 


teeming with the moſt 
honeſt man concerned in th 
difficult to be obtained. A 
fufficient employment for th 
dance backwards and forwards, 
houſe, from morning till night, 
perhaps after all he may be diſa 
certificates too late for the carr 


is frequently obliged to diſap 


Ex 


nefices. See Exchange. 


PERNAMBUCO. See Por- 


PERNOW, or Parnau. 


ſituated on a bay of Livonia in the Balti 
58 deg. of N. lat. ſubject 
A ſort of woollen ſtu 
factured in England. See Sempiternal. 
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town of Livonjz, 


Cc, in 24 Ceo, of 
to Ruſſia, © 


ff uſ ually manu. 


ing worth 26s. the piece, containing 1 5 lb. weioht: and 
the latter 29 8. the piece, containing 16 lb. and a jul 
They are chiefly ſent to Turky and India, where there; 
a great conſumption of them; though the French yo 


great rivals in that trade. 


PERRUKE, Peruke, or Periwig, is now uſed for a {ett of 
falſe or borrowed hair, curled, buckled, and ſewed w. 
gether on a frame or cawl, anciently called capillamen- 
tum, or falſe peruke. In effect, the uſe of perukes, a 

| leaſt on their prefent footing, is not very old, The year 
1629 is reckoned the epocha of long peruker, at which 
time they began to appear in Paris; whence they ſpreat 
by degrees throughout the reſt of Europe. At fiſt tw 
reputed a ſcandal for young people to wear them, by r. 

ſon the loſs of their hair at that age was attributed to adiſ 
| eaſe, the very name whereof is a reproach : but at leg 
the mode prevailed over the ſcruple; and now peope cf 
all ages and conditions wear them; foregoing, without 
any neceflity, the conveniencies of their natural hit, lt 
was ſome time though before eecleſiaſtics came into tt: 
faſhion. The firſt who aſſumed the peruke were fun? 
of the French clergy, in the year 1660; nor is the prac 
tice yet well authoriſed. The Cardinal Grimalci n 
1684, and the Biſhop of Lavaur in 1688, prohibited tie 
uſe of the peruke to all prieſts, without a diſpenſation and 


See Hair. 


neceſſity. 


PERRY. A drink made of pears, after the Jike mater 
as cyder from apples. The bet fruit for this uſe, are 


7 


ſuch as are leaſt fit for eating, 
horſe-pear, boreland-pear, an 


redder they are, the better. 
perry is perfectly the ſame with that of cyder, ' 
fruit muſt be perfectly ripe ; though ſome mix crabs wi! 


them to mend the liquor. See Beer. 
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towards the ea 
e ſouth; t 


PERSIA. The boundaries 
generally ſaid to be India 


ocean, and Perſian gulph, towards th 
empire, towards the weft ; aud Circaſſia, th 


towards the north. | 
coaſt of Arabi, 


is under the dominion 0 


and the river Oxus, 


remembered, that part of the 
ſouth of the gulph of Boſſora, 


the King of Perſia. 


As to the extent of Perſia, the mo 
in 25 deg. of N. lat. and the northernmoſt 
it is about 1200 miles long from north _t 

the welt part of it lying in 45 deg- 
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PER 
It contains 12 provinces, namely, Choraſſan, Sabluſtan, 


* Kerman, Farſiſtan, Chufiſtan, Cur- 
4 Non e "Ghilan, Aderbeitzan, and Chir- 
E 7 | 


van. : 
The air of 
the ſituation o 


| it, according to 
this country is very different, ing 
f the ſeveral diviſions. On the mountains 


of Caucaſus and Dagiſtan, which are frequently covered 


it is cold, On the tops of their other moun- 
= 8855 but their vallies are En hot ; 

ts of the Caſpian and Perſian ſeas are very 
an ful. The middle of Perſia, however, is much 


with ſnow, 


admired for the pureneſs and ſerenity of the air; though 


s in the year, about April and May, they 
- — Aich cheir famiel, or hot wind, which blows 
for three or four hours in the day with ſuch ſcorching 
heat, that many perſons have periſhed in eget 6 
Perſia, in general, is a very barren ſoil; but where they 
can turn the water into their plains and vallies, it is not 
unfruitful. It produces wine and oil plentifully, with 
ſenna, rhubarb, and other drugs, abundance of dates, 
oranges, piſtachio- nuts, and other delicious fruits; as 
alſo melons, cucumbers, and other garden-ſtuff, in great 
perſeCtion. There are alſo great quantities of ſilk pro. 
duced, eſpecially near the coaſt of the Caſpian ſea ; and 
they have a fine pearl-fiſhery in the Perſian gulph. Their 
moſt uſeful animals are camels ; and a ſprightly breed of 
horſes, equal to the Arabian. They have likewiſe deer, 
and all manner of game, oxen, and buffaloes; their 
ſheep are remarkable for having 6 or 7 horns apiece, 
with tails that weigh 7 or 8 lb. each. They have allo 
lions, tygers, and other wild beaſts. | 
They have good mines of iron, copper, and lead: but 
the moſt valuable mines are where the turquoiſe ſtones 
are found; there being one of them at Niſapour, in the 
province of Choraſſan, and another in a mountain be- 


tween the province of Irac and Hircania : beſides, ſul-⸗ 


phur and ſaltpetre are dug up in the mountain Damaverd. 
heir rivers are the Oxus on the north-eaſt, which divides 
Perſia from Uſbec Tartary; the Kur, antiently Cyrus; 
and the Arras, antiently Araxes; which riſing in the 
mountains of Armenia and Caucaſus, join their ſtreams, 


and run from well to caſt into the Caſpian ſea. The In- 


dus alſo uſed to be reckoned among the Perſian rivers, as 


it anciently divided Perſia from India; but now Perſia is 


poſſeſſed of ſome provinces weſt of the Indus. 

Their manufactures are chiefly thoſe of filk, woollen, 
mohair, camblets, carpets, and leather: but the Perſians 
have ſcarce any ſhips of their own to carry on the trade 
of the Perſian gulph; and the Ruſſians have the ſole na- 
vigation of the Caſpian ſea. 2 ö 
The government is an abſolute monarchy; the lives and 


eſtates of the people being entirely at the diſpoſal of their 
prince, who is conſidered as the chief merchant, and 
uſually employs his Armenian ſubjects to traffic for him in 


every part of the world; and the King's agents muſt 


have the refuſal of all merchandiſe, before his ſubjects are 


permitted to trade. 

The eſtabliſhed religion is that of Mahomet. 

The annual revenues of all the provinces amount to about 
22,950,000 mildenaers; and as the mildenaer is equal to 
an Engliſh crown, the whole is 5,737,500 |. ſterling, 
ariſing out of the third part of the cattle, corn, fruits, 
filk, and cotton; as alſo by a water-tax, for letting 


water into fields and gardens; and by a poll. tax of a 


ducat a-head, for thoſe who are not of the eſtabliſhed re- 


: ligioͤtn. | 


For theit coins, money of accompt wei h a DIE 
2 ehts, and mea- 
ſures, ſee Coitt, Maney, Weights, and Meaſures. ; 


thereon, 


3 \ 8 * : Fal . 
The interior commerce of Perſia, and the ſtates depending 


| Commerce is a very honourable profeſſion in Perſia ; the 
name of a merchant is even a diſtinguiſhing title, and 


has ſomething reſpectable in it. Both the King and the 
greateſt lords diſdain not the exerciſing of trade, having 


warehouſes and factors, with which they ſend their mer- 
chandiſe not only into neighbouring countries, but alſo 


into the moſt diſtant parts of Aſia and Europe. 
* be amiſs to obſerve, that by the 


PER 

word ſa»daguer, ſignifying merchant, "or maker of profits, 
the Perſians never underſtand thoſe who keep a ſhop, and 
deal in the retail way ; but only ſuch as have an exterior 
commerce, with clerks and factors in foreign countries. 

What makes commerce ſo much eſteemed in Perſia, is 
on two accounts; the one, becauſe it is the moſt ſtable 
and lucrative profeſſion of the kingdom ; and the other, 
becauſe dignity being of no permanency in a ſlate where 
the ſovereign is deſpotic, merchants are there looked upon 
as ſacred perſons, whom war even reſpects, they and their 


merchandiſes paſſing without any danger through the ar- 
mies of friends and enemies. | 


To this may be added, that the court of Perſia chuſes from 


among merchants ſuch ambaſſadors as it ſends to foreign 
courts ; as alſo, that the King of Perſia honours with the 
title of his hots, thoſe merchants who trade to! nah 
which is treating them in ſome reſpects on the footing of 
ambaſſadors, and envoys from princes. 

The Perſians ſeldom or never trade by ſea themſelves; 
being ſatisfied at ſeeing ſhips from Europe and the Eaſt 
Indies arrive in their ports; and entruſting ſuch ſhips as 
they ſend abroad to the care of Chriſtians, particularly 
the Armenians, who are their factors in almoſt all foreign 
countries, eſpecially in France, Italy, and Holland. 


They alſo employ Jewiſh factors for the Eat Indies, az 


1 
alſo for the interior commerce of the kingdom. The 
Perſian merchants call their factors and clerks vii, dat 


is, my children; and they keep ſome of thele fadlors 


even in China. 
The kingdom of Perſia is of ſo great an extent, and its 


provinces for the greater part are ſo plentiful and opulent, 
that it is not aſtoniſhing that its trade is one of the melt 
conſiderable of Aſia. | 

Iſpahan, or Isfahan, was the center of this commerce, 
and the capital of the kingdom; being ſituated in 50 dep. 


of E. lon. and 32 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 200 miles N. 


of the Perſian gulph, 300 miles S. of the Caſpian ſea, 
1400 miles S. E. of Conſtantinople, and 1600 miles 
N. W. of Delly ; being of an oval form, and 12 miles 


in circumference. It was from thence that the caravans 


departed, which went to Bander-Abaſſi with the mer- 


chandiſe which the factors of foreign nations purchaſed at 
Iſpahan ; and it was there that ſeveral others arrived 
; yearly, either from places within or without the king- 


dom, as thoſe of Schiras, Lahor, Aleppo, Bagdat, He- 
rat, Boſſora, and all thoſe of the Levant. 5 
Iſpahan was the reſidence of the principal European fac- 
tors; the Engliſh and Dutch having houſes, or rather pa- 


laces, there; which the former held by the favour of 
Shah Abas the great, for aſſiſting him in taking Ormus; 


and the latter purchaſed, to ſerve them both for lodgings 
and warehouſes. : 4 | 


„There is ſcarce a town where trade aſſembled more 


ſtrangers, than this capital of Perſia. The moſt conſider- 


able were the Armenians'of Julpha, a colony which the 
Shah Abas eſtabliſhed in one of the ſuburbs ; and the In- 
dians, who were 2000 in number, and keep their ſhops 


in the great meidan, or market, near thoſe of the Perſians. 


The Armenians are polite, and perſons of good ſenſe and 
probity, much devoted to trade, which may be ſaid to 
be their only occupation. They are not only maſters of 


the Levant trade, but alſo have a great ſhare in that of the 


greateſt cities of Europe; it being uſual to meet with them 


at Leghorn, Venice, Marſeilles, in England, Holland, 
the Mogul's territories, and in all parts of the Eaſt, ex- 


- 


cept Thing, ð nt 


As Shah Abas had no other view than the enriching of 

his ſtates, and as he was convinced tha; he could not ef- 
fectuate it by any other means than by commerce, he 
Caſt his eyes on ſilk, as the moſt precious mercy }- 
and on the Armenians, as the moſt proper perſons” 


ſelling it: ſo that, about the year 1620, from laborers, 


or ploughmen, he made them merchants, and theſe mer- © 


chants became the moſt experienced. traders tlifoughout 
For commeneing this commerce, this ingenious prin 


entruſted to the moſt intelligent” inhabitants of Julpha ? 
certain quantity of bales of ſilk, to be ſent by caravans inte 
foreign countries, and eſpecially into Europe, upon con- Fr 
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PER 


dition of their kennen them themſelves, and at their 


return paying for the ba 
perſons before their departure; all the profits to be made, 


over and above the fixed price, being deſtined for the 


merchants. : 


I be ſucceſs anſwered the expectations both of the prince 


and merchants. Shah Abas gave in ſome reſpects a new 
face to the commerce of the earth ; and the Armenians, 
by the richneſs of their return, having brought into the 

eſt the beſt merchandiſes of the Eaſt, ſhewed after- 
wards to the Eaſt all that the Weſt had moſt precious 


and curious. 


The commerce of the Armenians being ſufficienily eſta- 
bliſhed, the Kings of Perſia ceaſed interfering in, the 
trade ; and the inhabitants of Julpha were the only per- 
ns who continued to ſupport it, who by their agents 
ſtributed throughout the reſt of the world all the riches 


Nothing is more extraordinary, and at the ſame time 
more diverting, than the manner whereby purchaſes ate 
made among the Armenians. 

They begin by throwing money upon the table; aſter 
which they diſpute as much as poſſible about the price ; 
when the purchaſer and vender throw backwards and for- 


wards pieces of money, either for adding to or diminiſh- 


ing the price; which is always done with ſuch clamours, 
and ſuch ill humour, that other people would think they 
were going to devour each other. All this, however, is 
but pure grimace and affectation; and when a broker, 
who is preſent at this farce, thinks things much near 
their value, he ſqueezes with ſuch violence the hand of 
the ſeller, as to make him bawl out, not quitting it till 
he has conſented to the offer of the purchaſer. The 
whole concludes with merriment, each laughing on his 
ſide, full of the opinion of having deceived his compa- 
nion, 5 

There are no exchanges, nor public banks, eſtabliſhed 
in Perſia, after the manner of Europe; though there are 
ſome bankers who remit money to all the places where 


there is an occaſion for it. | 


The merehants have warehouſes, which are almoſt all in 


the caravanſeras ; and thoſe who ſell by retail have ſhops, 
but ſeparate from their abode, and the places where they 


work at their manufactures, or other trades. = 
Of theſe ſhops are uſually compoſed what go under the 
denomination of bazars, where the moſt precious mer- 
chandiſe are expoſed to ſale, ſuch as goldſmiths work, 


precious ſtones, rich ſtuffs, drugs, and ſpice ; each ſort 


of trade having a ſeparate quarter. 7X 
Though the bazars of Iſpahan are magnificent, that of 


Tauris, which contains upwards of 15,000 ſhops, paſles 


for the moſt ſuperb of Perſia. And, next to the trade 


of this capital, there is not a town in Perſia where there, 


is a greater trade than at Tauris; its commerce extend- 
ing not only throughout all Perſia ; but alſo to Turky, 
Muſcovy, Tartary, the Eaſt Indies, and the Black ſea. - 


There was no ſort of merebandiſe but might be found at 
| Tſpahan ; the greateſt trade being that of ſilk, of which 


there is yearly gathered in Perſia a prodigious quantity. 


However, the late civil wars have ruined the trade of Iſ- 


pahan ; the court, and conſequently the trade, being re- 


moved to Meſched, in the province of Choraſſan, near 


the Caſpian ſea. 


The provinces that produce moſt ſilk, are Ghilan, Ma- 


ſanderan, Media, Bactria, Caramania, and Georgia 
which in all may annually furniſh to the amount of 22000 
bales, each bale weighing 276 lb. whoſe: culture conti- 
nualigzencrea 


| by ſtrangers. | ey 
here are four kinds of {ilk among the Perſians, The 


©... Chiryan, fo called from Chirvan in Media near the Caſ-. 
pPian ſea, and called in Europe Ardaſs ilk. 1 


The Airary, or Legis ſilk, gathered at 
an. 


1k, - 


= 4 And the Charbaſs, or Sherhaffe, called brocade ſilk. | | 
4: It is thought, that of this great quantity af ſilk, ſcarce 
1 more than a thouſand bales are employed yearly in the 


| Perſian manufactures; and : 
es at the price fixed by judicious: | 5 And that the reſt is 


ſes, Weg account of the great ſale, and the 


P E R | 


ſold in Trky 


the Indies, Italy, and almo of Func , 
pe and 


Aſia. ſt in all parts 


The Engliſh and Dutch are thoſe wh 

0 
Bander-Abaſſi; and the latter yearly export to th 

as MIN 1 | — Armenians alſo — — 
| OMYTRNA an | wy 
into Muſcovy, " > | "me Want ey paſkes lf 

The ſtuff · manufactures in Perſia are much upon the f 
1 the foot. 


ing of thoſe of Europe; but there wy 4 
facture of woollen . the Pes 5 is no eſtabliſhed manu. 


1ans ir | 
of very fine woollen felts, which hy ate my 


perfectly after the manner of European hat 
Theſe felts ſerve for cloaks againſt the ning or for con 
Pan carpets n * a richer ſort; with wh 

erſians, as m tht . 
. olt of the eaſtern nations, cover their 


There is a great trade in Perſia of E 

cloths, imported by the Engliſh and B e 
broon Which are ſo much eſteemed there, that an 10 
cloth, of indifferent quality, is ſold ſometimes for N 
24 CLOWNS, 455 | 3 
The French alſo ſell there ſome of their 
larly thoſe called draps de Berry, and * 
The ſtuffs of the Perſian manutaQures are made mh 
aueh Ak, l e e e bar, bu 
eſpecia Uk, with which t u. l ; 
— . 925 1 0'Y IO the toi 
Their manufaQtures of pure filk are taffeties, tabbies 
ſatins, grograms, turbans, girdles, and handkerchief | 
Their brocades are called xerbaſe, and are of three forts; 
the ſimple, as in Europe of divers faſhions, deſigns ind 
kinds; the double, which they call orray, that is, k ſtuff 
with two faces, becauſe it has no wrong ſide; and the 
machruely, or gold velvet, . 5 
Of this laſt ſort ſome pieces are manufactured, which 
colt to the amount of 50 tomans the geuſe, or Perſian 
ell, being about 50 J. ſterling; and thus this ſtuff may 
certainly be reputed the deareſt in the world. 
Commonly the pieces of filk exceed not 5 or 6 ells in 
length, becauſe no more is required for the making of a 
veſt after the Perſian mode; and moſt of them are con- 


Export moſ} fro 


ſumed in the country, except a few ſeen in Europe. For- 


merly they were pretty plentiful in the Eaſt Indies, parti- 


cularly in the Mogul's territories: but this prince, to hin- 


der the ſale of them, forbid his ſubjects their uſe ; which 
is obſerved with an exactneſs and ſeverity, that would be 
very neceſſary in ſome parts of Europe, where certain 
Aſiatic ſtuffs are not permitted. | 

Among Perſian ſilks, ſeveral are painted with divers 
colours; and even emboſſed with gold and ſilver, placed 
on with moulds of gold and ſilver, and gum-water, which 
they know how to uſe ſo well, that they may be taken 


for real brocades. The painters of ſtuffs, who are in 


moſt repute, are thoſe of Jeſchi and Cachan. 
The manufactures of wovilen ſtuffs and camels hair are 


for the moſt part eſtabliſhed at Yeſde, Kirman, and 
Mongay. - | | 


"Thoſe, of wool are only a kind of coarſe ſerge for the | 


cloathing of the common people; but pretty good ſta- 
mines, druggets, and camblets, are made of camels 
hair; beſides, there are ſtuffs of goats hair manufactured 


in Hircania, which reſemble baracans. = 
The colours the Perſian dyers give to their ſilks, and the 


other materials which they employ in ſtuffs, ars more 


lively and beautiful than thoſe of European dyers; which 


is either owing to the ingenuity" of the artiſans, or the | 
pureneſs of the air. C. 
The drugs they uſe for dying ſtuffs are red bole and op- 
poponax, both of which are very abundant in Perſia; 


Sapan wood, indigo, ſome particular herbs, gums, ud 


the fruits of the country; among others, walouts, pome* 
ranates, Citron juice, with ultramar ine, or lapis lazuli, 
he other merchandiſe which the Perſians ſend to fo- 

reigaers, beſides their ſilks and ſtuffs, are porcelains, 


. feathers, Morocco leather, ſpun. and-unſpun cotton, be. 


green, tobacco, nut-galls, very ine mats, baſkets of ruſh 


and ofiers, and cabinet- wotks in box-wood; iron and ſteel = 


but 
2 


of Caſbin and Choraſſan, which ate reputed contraband, 


PER 


dat; furs ; ſkins of Chirvan ſheep, 

ed 14 ON Muſcovites 3 ultramarine; r. 
2 cla! ambergreaſe and muſk, the one brought 
* _s Eaſt Indies and the Red ſea, and the 


ther from Thibet; pearls of the Perſian gulpb, and tur- 
0 
uoiſe ſtone. 


but brought 


lo brought all' ſorts of ſpice, which 
85 . yo Bander-Abaſh; ſaffron, the _ 
_— old, particularly that of the coaſts of the Caſpian 
4 rr alum, ſulphur, ſeveral forts of diſtilled 
__— laſs, cryſtal, ſkins of divers animals 8 
28 coffee brought to them from Arabia, 8 
1 25 Europe by the way of Aleppo; laſtly, ſevera 
1 sand medicinal gums, which grow in Perſia, or are 
brought thither from other places, among ances: quin 
ina and rhubarb, dragons blood, and pm ue ol N 
Among the Perfian merchandiſe may be alſo included the 
excellent wines of Cchiras and Veſde; of which a great 
uantity is conſumed in the country, becauſe the 8 
= inhabitants are extremely addicted to drunkenne 5 
notuithſtanding the proffibition of the Alcoran 3 an 
there are alſo Way ns exports for the Mogul's terri- 
d even for China. | 8 > 
Theſe ra are not preſerved-in caſks, as in Europe; but 
in great earthen veſſels, varniſhed on the inſide, or 
only rubbed over with the ſuet of a loin of mutton. 


PER + 


ing apparel ; but they bring there neither gold, ſilver, 
precious ſtones, nor ſpice.: and their returns are in wrought 
ſilk, Ruſſian cow-hides, horſes, and ſlaves. 


The Perſians ſend there woollen cloths, linens, and filk 


ſtuffs ; as alſo in time of peace, when a trade is open with 
China, muſk, rhubarb, ſatins, and damaſks. 


 Cachan, is a town abounding with rich merchants, and ſkil- 


ful workmen in all ſorts of manufaQures. | 

The principal bazar, or market place of Cachan, croſſes it 
from one end to the other, being filled with a great num- 
ber of ſhops. It is in this bazar that goldſmiths, drug- 
giſts, confectioners, furriers, and braziers, expoſe their 


merchandiſe to ſale. There are alfo pzfiry-cooks, bakers, 


cooks, and fruiterers, with all the neceſſaries of life; and 

in the midſt is the royal mint. | 
Beſides this great bazar, there are ſeveral others deſtined 

for ſome particular ſorts of merchandiſes ; as thoſe of 

woollen cloths, and filk ftuffs, which are covered and 

ſhut up in the night time. | 15 

It is at Cachan that the moſt beautiful gold and ſilver 

Perſian ſilk ſtuffs are manufactured; and the commerce of 

this place is fo conſiderable, that 7 bales of ſilk, weighing 

1512 lb. are daily uſed by the manufacturers. 


Aron, is a village in the neighbourhood of Cachan, which is 


Piſlichoes and almonds are alſo fruits of the growth _ 


X ſes, 
the country; laſtly, great numbers of camels, horſes, 
mules, ers are yearly ſent into the Grand Sig- 
nior's territories, thoſe of the Mogul, and into other 
arts of Aſia. | 
al payments are made there in ſilver; for gold has no 
currency in the commerce of Perſia; ſuch pieces as are 
{truck of this metal, on the acceſſion of each King to the 
teler, or the cherafis of the nobles. Eo.” 
The foreign gold ſpecie imported. there are received in 
payments, but at ſo low a price that Europeans trade 


crown, being rather a medal than a coin, and called 


very little with it; and the King's gain is alſo but ſmall, 
the greater part of theſe coins paſſing - to Baſſora and the 


Eaſt Indies, by the connivance of the governor of Gom- 
broon, and the other ports of the Perſian gulph; though 
this trade is very ſeverely prohibited. e 

The current coins are ſilver or copper, {truck at Iſpahan, 
Erivan, Dadian, Tauris, Ardaville, Hamadan, and 
Aviſa. „ eie 0 
Thoſe of filver are of a very good alloy, and at a very 
high ſtandard ; but as ſoon as they are out of the mint, 


the Indians ſend them out of the kingdom; or falle 


coiners, whoſe puniſhment is very flight in Perſia, adul- 
terate them; which makes this ſpecie ſcarce, or places 
very bad ones in their room: ſo that all payments are 


chiefly made in copper, which hurts the commerce of 5 


Perfia, and would ſome time or other totally deſtroy it, 


if Europeans could do without the ſilks, and the other 


commodities of the country. —- 


As to the foreign ſilver ſpecie, eſpecially rials and rixdol- 
and the Europeans by - 


lars, which the caravans by land, 


ſea, bring there; they are all converted into money of 
the country, in which the King gains conſiderably, and 
would gain much more if the | | 
well as the 
Indies. 

The other 
"_ > N. a the Caſpian ſea, remarkable for its 
trade of walaut-oil, which paſſes for the beſt in the 
| was and of which re 1 
and the white; the latter is ſent into all the. rovinces 
belonging to the King of Perſia; and the forts is pro- 
per only for Ghilan, and ſome neighbour vinces 


gold ſpecie, ſent away to Baſſora and the Eaſt 


ing provinces, 
— 1 or "al er A city of Ba e 
Tween the Mogul's territori d ki Per- 
lia, and former] 1 be n eee 


belonging to the latter, | 7 


he commerce of Bochata is con 


* 


Tartats make 5 2 Annen cleibs, of” which the 


4 "ra 
7 | 
* 


y were not fraudulently, as 


principal places are Baku, a city of the pro- the duties of the cuſtomhouſe are paid upon the footing of 


there are two ſorts, the brown, 


Samachi, is capital of the province of Chitvan 
days journey for a horſe from the Caſpian ſea. 


. Carriages are made with horſes, or camels 


alſo very famous for the beauty of ſilk ſtuffs. It conſiſts © 


of 2000 houſes, and there are at leaſt 1000 occupied by 
ſilk manufacturers, in ſatins, velvets, taffeties, tabbies, 


plain brocades, others with ſilk flowers, and others mixed 
with gold and ſilver. 2 


The merchandiſes which come from Aſtracan, and deſ- 


tined for Samachi, are unloaded upon the coaſts of Nis... 


ſawacy, where the cuſtom-houſe duties are paid upon the 


footing of about 1s. 8 d. ſterling per bale, each bale 


weighing 400 lb. which is a horſe- load. Thoſe who 
tranſport the merchandiſe, after their arriving at theſe 


_ coaſts, are Arabs, who dwell under tents in ſummer, and 


in winter in villages at ſome diſtance from the ſea, The 


; but more 
uſually with the latter. | . 


On the arrival of theſe merchandiſes at Samachi, they are 


depoſited in a caravanſera, where the cuſtom houſe: of- 
 ficers carefully inſpect them, at leaſt thoſe ſeat to Perſia. 


The duties are about 2 8. 6 d. ſterling for each camel's 


load, which is 8 or goo lb. though formerly only half 


that duty was paid. | 3 
As the tranſport of merchandiſes deſtined for Pecha is 


uſually on horſes, and as the bales are 400 lb. they muſt 


be divided into two equal parts. 


There are ſeveral bazars, and 20 caravanſeras, at Samachi. 


Thoſe belonging to the Indians are the largeſt and moſt 


commodious, being all built of ſtone two flories high: 


the principal merchandiſes are ſold, and the richeſt mer- 


8 


* 


ans; and the better part of theig wear- _ . T) 


7 Theſe provinces are now ſubject to Perſi 


_ chants lodge in the caravanſeras; where it is chiefly. that 


the cloth trade is carried on, which is very conſiderable 
in this town. Fe Tk OY +a „ 


| The province of Chirvan produces a great quantity of 
ſilk, cotton, ſaffron, and excellent red and white wines, 
alſo a conſiderable object of the trade of Sa- | 


which are 
machi. * 


Samgael, is a town upon the road between Ardevil and Cora; 
having a pretty good trade in woollen cloth, and cotton; 


7 


and 8 d. ſterling only for merchandiſe of leſs value. * 


915 d, N load of 400 lb. for ts and cloths : * 


elia. 3 ES 


of Geargia, and Mi PY 
minge.; of gigs a d "OY + a 
ty ' there is 

ſcarce. a country of alt Aka more abundant in c 
fowls, fruits, wines, and all neceſlaries of life than Georg 


Its wines, particularly thoſe of Leflis its capital, . ax ſhe 


ſiderable 3. there being | 
yearly brought there 1, ver \ andiſe „ ing "4 
Indies and Ruſha. - ſeveral Mexchandiſes from the Eaſt 


milies, 


% 


+” a 


„and three 


thers of fa- 


-:28 
5 
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mities, being maſters in Georgia of liberty and life 
theſe of their children, and thoſe of their vaſſals; the 
flave trade is very conſiderable there; and ſeveral thou- 
ſands of both ſexes are yearly ſent out of the country, al- 
moſt all under 20 years of age, and divided among the 
Turks and Perſians, who fill their ſeraglios with them. 
It is particularly among the young maids of this country, 
who are very beautiful, that the kings and great lords 
of Perſia chuſe their women for their ſeraglios ; there 
being a ſtrict prohibition againſt carrying them any where 
elſe than to Perſia. | | 

The Armenians have the greater part of the Georgia 
trade in their hands, where they are held with the ſame 
contempt as the Jews are in Europe; tho' they are al- 
moſt as numerous as the natives, 5 
Jews, Turks, Perſians, Indians, Tartars, Greeks, Ruſ- 


ſians, and other Europeans, are alſo ſeen there upon the 


account of trade. | | 

As to that of the Georgians, it is little elfe than uſury; 
there beiug among them merchants who take to the 
amount of 2 per cent. per month intereſt, 
Mingrelia carries on a ſlave trade equal with that of 
Georgia; and one year with another there are ſent out 
out of the country upwards of 12000 ſlaves; 3000 of 
which are ſent to Conſtantinople. „ 

The other commodities brought from thence, are filk, 
thread, linen, and linſeed, leather, furs of martins and 
beaver, box- wood, bees-wax, and honey of two ſorts, 
the one red, and the other white, but both excellent. 
The Turks of Conſtantinople, and the merchants at 
Caffa, and Trebifond, carry on this trade; by frequent- 
ing the ports on the Black ſea, where they uſually every 
year ſend 12 fail of ſhips from Conſtantinople, and up- 
wards of 60 feluccas from other places, which import 
ſeveral commoditics, exchanged for thoſe of the country ; 
little or no gold and filver ſpecie being ufed in the Min- 
grelian traffic. . 

Almoſt all the trade for the neceſſaries of life is carried 
on in Georgia, and in Mingrelia, by way of barter, or 


truck ; it being in this manner that all ſorts of proviſions 


are bought ; as bread, wine, fowls, hogs, lambs, and ſheep, 


eſpecially if the Franks have an occaſion for theſe things. 


The merchandiſes proper for this barter, are bracelets, 
rings, glaſs, or rather enamel collars, ſmall knives, pins, 


needles, and ſuch other ſmall ware, which often produce 


the hundredſold of what they coſt ; but travellers ſhould 
take care to not bring too many of them, as none but 


things daily wanted are exchanged for ſuch goods; all other 


Shah Abas, after he had taken them from the Port, 


peaſe, wax and honey; but the honey ; 
upon account of the box and RP 1 ditteriſh 
there in abundance,” and upon which che be nich grow 


| Vermillion is alſo found there among the c 8ther it, 


ſeveral parts of this province the real chapontic wad, = in 
ound 


which ſeveral take for rhuba i 
ally mi in its place. 1 orvzgits al 
| be commerce of the Perſian | 

The Perſian gulph is A calle 45 40 | 
an ifland which 'is not far from its fifties 5s 
the gulph of Boſſore, from the name of a toi : 
Deſerta, which is at the other extremity; op 1 
of Elcatif, from a kingdom of Arabia Felix : Bu 

along the coaſt oppoſite to that of Perſia, The dog 
equally famous for the peatl- fiſhery near the U 4a 
baren, and for the great commerce of all the hs. 4 
European nations, who ſend their ſhipping the ” 
Gombron or Boſſora. Gombron has ſupplanted th vile 
of Ormus, fince the Shah Abas took this iſſand bo wo 
Portugueſe, who made it a ſtaple for all the are 
diſes of Iſpahan, and the reſt of Perſia. Ang Bi 
whoſe poſleſſion was ſo long diſputed by the ef * 
Turks, and Arabs, is now enjoyed by the Tutks 73 
The town of Ormus, and its iſland, tho? entirely (al 

from their firſt ſplendor, and deſtroyed by the 45 0 


J from 
Kewile 


x q ; wele 
merit ſome mention, upon account of the ran they ls 


a conſiderable time kept among the iſlands, ; 

of the preateſt nog) of Af, N 
This iſland is fituated at the entrance of the oulph, in 
56 deg. of E. lon. and 27 deg. 30 min. of N. "IF; 
polite to Gombron on the continent, 240 miles 8. E. Y 
Schiras, and 370 S. E. of Iſpahan; it being about 33 


- miles in circumference ; yet it had for a long time the 
title of a kingdom, governed by its own kings, who wer 


tributary to the kings of Perſia. 
The Portugueſe, who thought this poſt neceſſary to ther | 
commerce, took it in 1507, and thereby excluded al 
other nations the entrance of Perſia ; where none weie 
allowed to trade but by their paſſports, or under their fy, 
The Portugueſe made it the richeſt magazine in the 
world, by rendering it the centre of trade between Eu- 
rope and Aſia; where the fine ſpices of the Eat wir 
laid up, and afterwards diftributed to the reſt of th: 
World. | i 

As long as the Portugueſe remained ſole maſters of the 
trade and navigation of the Indies, the Perſians found 
themſelves unable to ſhake off this kind of yoke: but the 


larger commodities being bought and ſold as in other 
places. V 75 Wy 
Merchants may enter, and may go out of the territories 
of Georgia without a permit, as is practiſed in all the 
other Rates of the King of Perſia; though in Turky 
there is. no entering. nor going out of the dominions 
without paying a kind of capitation : as for merchandiſe, 
the duties of entry are very moderate. | 
Sulphur and aitre are found pretty near Teflis, which 
each perſon uſes at diſcretion ſor the making of gun- 
powder. Foſſile falt is very common there, which is 
taken out of ſome mines upon the road to Erivan, Oil 
of olives is very dear; and no fort of oil is either eat or 
burnt but linſeed oil, which is the only uſe the Georgians 
make of flax; throwing away the ſtalk, of which they 
might make excellent linen; but in all probability they 
prefer cotton cloth to linen, as they trade greatly in the 
former. 15 bi. TR Oe 
Their moſt conſiderable trade is in furs ſent into Perſia ; 
às alſo to Erzerum for Conſtantinople. The ſilk of the 
Country, as well as that of Samachi, does not paſs thro' 
'Teflis, upon account of the exceſſive duties paid there; 
3 but the Armenians purchaſe it on the ſpot, and ſend. it 
to Smyrna; or the other-port-towns of the Mediterranean. opts 
There are annually ſent to Erzerum upwards of 2000 Gomoron, or Gamron, is the principal port of be in reput 
camel toads of madder ; from whence it paſſes to Diarbeck, * 


them great advantages in the Perſian trade; be even ſal - 


and gave it the name of Bander - Abafſi, or east wen 


of Abas. 


—_— = - , 4 9 us \ : Wan 4 þ 1 4 : LS . ICE , : . x2 6 $ 
* where it is uſed for dying the cloths manufactured there, ſince the Portugueſs had been expe ed 5 - £4 i 
1 Paying ma " ſince ide Pornigueſs3had'bean, 4 2 Ce 0 N. . 
bor the conſumption of Poland: and about the fame ſituated in $5 deg of E. lon. and 27 deg. 0! © 
W © the province of Farſiſtan. 


, quantit of this root is ſent into the Mogul's territories, 

where it ſerves for the dying of their moſt beautiful ＋ 2 

Avogaſia is a part of Mingrelia, abounding in flax, hemp, 
A: 15 * N * | 


Before. the deſtruction of Ormus, it 3 4 
village of about 50 pitiful cabins, where . ME Top 


F 


ER 
kept 25 or 30 armed barks for ſupporting their commerce, 
a ſoreffing that of other nations. FT AY 
2 fortified the port, and built the town; dra. 
Shah AST Age by privileges and franchiſes. 
ing there a great trade by privileges . 
* is open to all ſorts of nations, except the & 
* port Portugueſe - and in the midſt of the city is a 
a_—_— called paſſer, being the ſame as the 1 
ed all over, with ſhops on doth ſides, and an alley 
3 middle In this paſſer, the merchants expoſe to 
fa Gale moſt precious merchandiſe, particularly the 
3 who are ng 22 0 E 2 
f ealers; being e 0 
* 3 as the 7 are in the Weſt. 
The time of trade is from the month of October, when 
the great heats end; till the month of May, ee 
b 0 again. At which time ſhips are ſeen to arrive there, 
f oa the Europeans eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt Indies, and 
ert others belonging to Moors and Indians; as alſo 
ſeveral caravans by land, among others thoſe of Iſpahan, 
| Schiras, Lahor, Aleppo, Bagdat, Herat and een 
The Dutch bring there ready money; as alſo . 
and Indian merchandiſe, eſpecially ſpice, with which they 
furniſh all Perſia. The money they employ in their 
rce are rials, | 
arr ee not taking any other, upon account of the 
profit they make of them, by converting them into the 
the country. SET 8 
me") have 106 money than the Dutch in their 
catgo; but have great quantities of cloth, tin, ſteel, in- 
digo, ſilk ſtuffs, with the fineſt and moſt beautiful India 
ns. 6 
The ſhips belonging to the Indians, Arabians, and Moors, 
are ouly laden with the productions and manufactures of 
their OWN country. 


caſions the inhabitants to remove into the country during 


PER 


Ib. of cloves, 30 Ib. of nutmegs, 50 1b, of pepper, as 
much of ſugar candy,. 120 pounds of powder ſugar, and 
5. pieces of cloth of different colours, of two ells each, 
each ell making + of the Dutch ell. 


The French were the laſt of the Europeans who appeared 
at Gombron ; at leaſt under the name, and upon the ac- 
count of a company; whoſe firſt deputies arrived at Iſpa- 


han ig 1664, and made their treaty in 1665; by which 
the company was granted an exemption from the cuſtom- 
houſe duties of Gombron during three years, with a pro- 
viſo of a preſent, which might equal this exemption, 

Other deputies, ſent in 1674, obtaincd not only the con- 
firmation of thele privileges,. but alſo an exemption from 
duties without a limited time; which coſt them a preſent 


of about 50001. ſterling, and was an uſeleſs expence, 


becauſe the company ſent but few ſhips there, 

The town is alſo inhabited by Arabs, Jews, Armenians, 
ndians, Banians, and ſeveral other nations, as well as 
Perſians and Europeans : but it is unhealthy, which oc- 


the hot, ſeaſons; the winter being the time for traffic. 
The gains that are made by the Engliſh Eaſt India com- 


pany, in carrying the merchandiſe of the Armenians, 


or Spaniſh piaſtres, and rixdollars ; 


Moors, Banians, &c. from Gombron to Surat, is one grear 
branch of the company's profit: for they ſeldom ſend a 


| ſhip from Gombron to Surat, but the is as deep loaden as 


ſhe can ſwim with their effects, beſides paſſengers, and a 
vaſt quantity of treaſure on board, ſometimes of the value 
of 2 or Zoo, ooo l. ſterling. | 6: | 


Bander- Congo, or Bander-Erric, is a port-town on the eaſt- 


The merchandiſes brought by the caravans, conſiſt in 


ſeveral ſtuffs of gold, and ſilver, velvets, taffeties, por- 
celains, plumes, morocco leather, wool, brocades, rich 
carpets, Turkiſh camblets, and other more plain ones of 


ſide of the Perſian gulph, 100 miles W. of Gombron, 
having ſome reputation for trade; but chiefly upon ac- 
count of the pearls of the iſland of Baharen. 

The Portugueſe, as long as they were maſters of Ormus, 
and conſequently of the navigation of the gulph, had the 
half of the duties of this port: they were afterwards re- 


| duced to about 3000 l. a year; and towards the end of 


Arabia ; medicinal drugs, dragons blood, manna, myrrh, | 


frankincenſe, dry raiſins, dates, and horſes; as alſo raw 
| ſilks, the principal object of the Perſian commerce. 

At Gombron are alſo found the turquoiſe ſtones, but more 
of the old than the new rock ; and a good number of 
pearls, which are fiſhed for in the Perſian gulph, - _ 
All the nations trading to Gombron have magazines and 
houſes there; thoſe of the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, 
being more like palaces than factories, erected along the 
ſca fide, which is very commodious to them for loading 
and unloading the ſhips when they arrive. - 


the 17th century they entirely loſt this duty. 


About 10 miles from Bander-Congo, there is a rugged 


mountain, called by the natives Chiampa, from whence 


the Perſian dyers, and painters, have the greater part of 


their red and green colours. 


The Engliſh began to trade with the Perſians in 1613. 


and were ſo much the better received, as they affilted 
the great Shah Abas in expelling the Portugueſe from 
Ormus. ; + 5 7 


The Dutch appeared in the ports of the Perſian gulph 


ten years after the Engliſh 3 but ſoon had the ſuperiority 


It is alſo this mountain which furniſhes a kind of me- 
dicinal bole, much reſembling. what is called Armenian 


bole by druggiſts; but it is properly white and red marble 


calcined by the ſun. 


aharen, is an iſland in the Perſian gulph, oppoſite to the 


coaſt of Arabia, and ſubject to the King of "Perſia. It 
is ſomewhat fertile, and produces ſeveral fruits, particu- 
larly dates; but the water is of ſuch an ill taſte that 
ſtrangers cannot well make uſe of it, and are therefore 


"obliged to employ divers, who get very ſweet and agree- 


This iſland is remarkable for its pearl fiſhery ; and the 
manner of the ſale of pearls is very extraordinary. When 


over them both in immunities and commerce; tho? af 


terwards, as well as the Engliſh, they thought they had 


reaſon} to complain of ſeveral extortions that troubled 


their trade, and which they flrove to remedy by a treaty 
concluded in 1652. 2 5 <<" Catia? 


But if on one ſide this treaty appeared advantageous to the 


Dutch, becauſe an immunity from all duties was granted 
them for a quantity of merchandiſe, to the amount of 
59,0001. ſterling, which they obliged themſelves to bring 
to Gombron, over and above that which they were ſub- 
ject to pay duties for at the cuſtomhouſe as other nations; 
on the other fide, it became burdenſome to them, by an 


engagement to export more ſilks of Perſia than ſuited. 


them, that is, 600 bales a year, each bale weighing 216- 


lb. and ſome of the ſilk was ſo coarſe, as to be uſed for 


cordage at Batavia. 


tho) it is not extraordinary to ſee there every yeat 10 
of the company's ſhips, whoſe cargo amounts to about 
202,000 |. ferlingg g 1 OT WOES #6 p- aops 
Uhe governor or When of Gombron often” receives pre- 
ſents from the Dutch. for engaging/him to favour. their 
commerce ;z but beſides theſe: voluntary preſents, they 


The number of Dutch ſhips for Gombr r is not certain; 


ve bim a kind of annual penſioh, which conſiſts in 10 


able freſh water near the bottom of the ſea. 


they are ſorted, and divided each according to their quali- 


ties, the merchants aſſemble ; and being ſeated round the 


pearls, placed in the middle, which they have examined 


at leiſure, the ſeller covers his hand with a handkerchief, 


and touches that of all the purchaſers one after another, 
ſpecifying his price by certain ſigns; the others, by 

different ſigns, intimate what they can give; and when 
© the ſeller ſeems ſatisfied, he delivers to every one their 


o ” o 


Ne of pearls. : 


he takes the hands of the putchaſer and ſeller, and join- 
ing them together, gives them a ſtroke with his own.” 


hen a broker intervenes, if he concludes” the bargain, 


A, to the ſignification of touching, if the whole hand is 


there is ſcarce a year without the fraudulently conyeying of 


ſqueezed, it is too; if the palm of the hand is touched 
500; if a ſinger 100; and if but a joint 10. 


{ 
8 
* 
4 
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The cuſtom- houſe for the duties of exportation on pearls | 


the moſt ſecret parts of wearing apparel, are ſearched ; yet 


pearls away to the value of 5, 10, or 150001, fferling. 


„ d 


1 


See Pearl Fichery. 
4 


Ther E are alſo ſeveral other populous places in Perſi as 7 
particularly Meſchid or Thus, Aſtrabad, Herat,”Gazna, 


1 
F 


Candabor, Sigiſtan, Makeran, Lar, Schiras, Schouſter, 


, Cabin 


RR 


Caſbin, Hamadam, Arnova, Courmebad, Argevil, 
Naxivan, Gangea, Turki, Ferrabat, Refhd, and Der- 
bent: but, ſince the death of Nadir Shah in 1747, the 
whole country has been one ſcene of civil war, which has 
put a ſtop to the greateſt part of its trade: 
The commerce of Perſia over the Caſpian ſea. 

The trade to Perſia over the Caſpian ſea, according to 
Mr. Hanway, was a new path of commerce to Great 
Britain, propoſed to introduce the ufeful commodity of 
raw ſilk, the baſis of our moſt conſiderable manufaQures, 
on the cheapeſt terms; and, what is ſtill more, in ex- 
change for Britiſh manufactured wool. It is certain, that 
in the many years experience of the Turky company, 
they never eRabliſhed any factors in the northern pro- 


vinces of Ruſſia: they thought it more judicious to leave 


that riſque, as well as the profits ariſing from ſuch eſtab- 
liſhment, to the Armenians, who uſed to bring the 
Perſian filk to them in Smyrna and Aleppo, as the Ruſ- 
ſians and Armenians now bring great part of it to St. 
- Peterſburgh. But the Turky company never had the 
ſame temptation as the Ruſſia merchants: they had no 
treaty with the Turks, to provide for a ſafe paſſage to 
Perſia ; nor any invitations from the mouths of princes 
to enter upon the trade: beſides, their by-laws reſtrained 
their factors from ſending goods into Perſia on their own 
account. : 3 
Never any new trade was entered upon with more ſan- 
guine hopes, or proſecuted with more laborious attention, 
by ſeveral of the moſt eminent merchants of London; 
to which may be added, ſcarce any commercial ſcheme 
has had a more powerful protection from great princes. 
It muſt be conftefled, that taking all thoſe advantages to- 


gether, it had once ſo fair an appearance, that it dazzled 


the eyes of many, and engaged very clear heads, as well 
as honeſt hearts, in its cauſe, Various were the objec- 
tions made againſt this commerce, with regard to the in- 
tkreſt of other mercantile companies: ſome of the mem- 


bers of thoſe companies told its fate in general terms; 


but, as an inſtance of the ſallacy of human wiſdom, the 
deſign was at length fruſtrated by means, the leaſt, if at 
all expected; for could it be imagined, that one, who 
engaged himſelf as a Britiſh factor in Perſia, would engage 


allo as a ſhipwright to Nadir Shah ? This he tells us was 


done by captain Elton, whereby the trade was ruined. 
Though Mr: Hanway ſays, that when he left England in 
1743, Mr. Richard Lockwood, a Turky merchant, 
diſcourſed with him to this effect: Either you will 
teach the Ruſſians how to trade, and then become an ob- 
| Jet of their jealouſy, if you have ſucceſs in this enter- 
prize; or you will be plundered in Perſia; and in either 
caſe your trade cannot laſt long. Upon which Mr. Han- 
way ſays, experience has taught us, that his obſervation 


was juſt, and in ſome meaſure prophetical: the Britiſh 


factors in Perſia were pillaged, and an end put to the 
trade in 1747. | | | 
The ordinary route for a caravan from Reſhd to Smyrna 
is to Ardevil 5 oy fo to Tauris 10 days, to Erzerum 
12, from thence to Smyrna 43, in all 70. The route 
to Aleppo is from Reſhd to Caſbin, Hamadan, Shouſter, 
Bagdat, and Aleppo ; W whole about 10 
days leſs than to Smyrna. 


being computed at 25 Englifh miles, the tract of 70 days 
is 1750 miles. But from Ghilan to Aſtrachan, allow- 
ing for quarentine and other contingencies, may be reck- 
oned 30 days, from thence to Zaritzen 10, to Moſcow 
25, and to St, Peterſburgh 20; in all 95, which is 25 
days more than from Reſhd to Smyrna. | 


Mr. Hanway alſo obſerves, that Ghilan produces the beſt 


and greateſt quantities of ſilk ; next to this come Chirvan 


and Erivan ; then Mazanderan, and laſtly Aſtrabad; but 
the latter is vaſtly inferior, ſerving only for a manufacture 


mixed with cotton, of which they make their ſhirts and 
drawers. Ghilan (ilk is ſent into Ruſſia and Turky, and 
part of it is kept for the Perſian manufactures; but that 
of Mazanderan and Aſtrabad is ſeldom or ever exported. 
From Chirvart they formerly ſent all theirffilk to Turky 
and Ruſſia. | . 


of cloth. From Holland they reckon one bale of gs. 


ſilk, gold and ſilver lace, velvet, and other rich manu 


| The whole import of taw fill from Perſia into Rufl 
according to the value in Perſia : Hh 


here is yet a ſhorter road 

to Aleppo, but it is ill ſupplied with water. Aleppo | 

from Smyrna is reckoned 40 days, and a day's journey FN... 
- Whereby the national balance, excluſive of merci 


PER 


The annual produce of Ghilan, in gad u.. 
30,000 batmans, the batman of 12 * $2 lik o about 
bois, of raw ſilk, of which about 6505 we e pn 
Perſia, 4000 ſent to Babylon, and the eee in 
the Caſpian ſea. Chirvan formerly produc 1 7 er 
quantity, but that province is now in a nach, 5 large 
dition than Ghilan: this commodity is Ge. os 
all the year round, in greater or ſmaller ua 1 
chiefly in Auguſt and September. n 
The chief demand of European goods in Perſia 
Dutch cloths, is for Britiſh woollens, ſuch 2 
drabs of 12 to 19 l. per piece of 37 yards in 185 
which the Perſians call begreſt; and of theſe the Wars 
conſume 9 bales in 30. Cloner cloths of ny 
to I l. 10 s. per piece, of 42 yards in White: wi : 
the Perſians call maghoot, and conſume thereof 10 bal 2 
30. Ordinary Yorkſhire cloths of about 35 64 = 
yard dyed ; which the Perſians call londora Ind: - 
ſume thereof 11 bales in 30. Five bales of 3 
a middling quality, are ordinarily required in 100 by 


next to 


hoot, one of ſhaloons, and one of long ells, to 

i 5 | 2 l & 
of begreſt. Engliſh emboſſed cloth is alſo Sony 
likewiſe indigo, cochineal, and in good times, ſome fich 


factures. | 
The Perſians had been Jong accuſtomed to Dutch clothe 
which were thicker, and for the moſt part better ſhora, 
and of a ſofter and finer wool, the crimſon and ata 
of a finer dye ; but they were dearer than Engliſh cloths: 
however, after two or three years, the Engliſh improved 
ſome of their drabs, ſo as to be almoſt equal to the Dutch 
cloths in ſubſtance, and ſuperior in ſoftneſs and beauty, 
Pers the duty on European goods is 5 per cent. on the 
value. 

The whole amount of the Caſpian trade, from its fi 
eſtabliſhment by the Engliſh to its end, is as follows: 
'The whole export of cloth and European goods from 
Ruſſia, for account of the Britiſh Caſpian traders, colt 
as follows : 2 | 


| | | Crowns, 
In 1742 - 4386 parcelss 170,00 
1743 = 414 3 144,900 
1744 = 299 - - - 102,659 
1745 - — value Vue 
value — - — = 20,000 


1746 


— — — 


. 172, 308-689, 92 


Crowns. 


8 


12 Ih L. 93,375 237 390⁰ 


In 1743 3 3th 120,000 
„** „533 jog 
17: =» of a. A « þ 
1. 8 $0,500 

gs 5 
1740 - „5 „ - 25 | 
VV * 15 
„„ ff 35⁰ 


profits, and that of the manufacturers and tradeſmen, 


was 81,0231. in favour of Great Britain. See Ruſſs 
and Silk, TS ͤ oe 2, ai 1 
PERSIAN Gulph, or gulph of Boſſora, is that wo. 

; vides Perſia from Arabia; extending from Cape 


to Elmalis. 


or Eftate, is that conſiſting of moneſ; 
+ agen perſon has in his own 0 


PEL 


A port-town of Italy, 


in the kingdom of 
PESCARA. 


incipali | ſituated in 15 deg · 
and principality of Abruzzo, it 
—_— of E lon. and 42 deg- 39 mi of N. lat. on 
75 ph of Venice, 90 miles N. of Naples. . 
2 The Spaniſh dollar, piaſtre, or piece © > 
. 14 ſal Indian copper coin. See Pecha. 


' worth 4 8. 4 d. ſterling. 
A ver een „ of 3 n 
. ned hat, ſerving to break down 
1 2 Pigs bridges, or the like works that 
e intended to be furprized. The petard may be con- 
10 ed as a piece of ordnance, Very ſhort, narrow at the 
DEE h "and wide at the muzzle, made of copper mixed 
ale braſs, or of lead with tin; uſually about ſeven 
8 long, and five broad at the mouth 3 weighing from 
pr to o pounds. Its charge is from 5 to 6 pounds of 
3 which reaches to within three fingers of the 
Tooth : the vacancy is filled with tow, and ſtopped with 
wooden tampion, the mouth being ſtrongly bound up with 
a cloth tied very tight with ropes. wi 
madrier, ot wooden plank, that has a cavity cut in it to 
receive the mouth of the petard, and faſtened down with 
ropes. [ts uſe is in a clandeſtine attack, to break down 
gates, bridges, barriers, &c. whereto it is hung, which 
it does by means of the wooden plank. It is alſo uſed in 
countermines, to break through the enemies galleries, 
and give vent to their mines. The invention of petards 
is aſcribed to the French huguenots in the year 1579, 
whoſe moſt ſignal exploit was the taking the city of Ca- 
hors by means thereof. | 


PETERSBURG. The capital city of Ruſſia, ſituated in 


Tako, in war, a kind of 


21 deg. of E. lon. and 60 deg. of N. lat. on both ſides of 


the river Nieva, in the provinces of Carelia and Ingria, 
between the gulph of Finland and the lake Ladoga. See 
| Ruſſia, AE Sag 

111 LI. A port-town on the coaſt of Coromandel 
in the Hither India, ſituated in 80 deg. of E. lon: and 


It is covered up with a 


16 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. where the Dutch have a 


factory. | 

PEL IGUAVES. A port-town of Hiſpaniola, in the At- 
lantic, or American ocean, fituated in 76 deg. of W, 
lon, and 18 deg. 5 min. of N. lat. on a bay at the weſt- 
end of the iſland, 200 miles W. of St. Domingo, and 


upwards of 200 miles E. of Port Royal in Jamaica, ſub- 


| je& to France. See French America 
PE TRE. See Salt-petre. : 
PETROL, Petræ oleum, 


and found floating on the waters of certain ſprings. Be- 


ſides artificial and vegetable oils, or thoſe drawn from 


plants, &c. by expreſſion, there are alſo natural and mi- 
neral oils iſſuing of themſelves from the entrails of the 
earth, called by a common name petrolt, or petrolea. 
Theſe, according to all appearance, muſt be the work 
of ſubterraneous fires, which raiſe or ſublime the more 
ſubtile parts of certain bituminous matters that lye in their 
way. Theſe parts being condenſed into a liquor, by the 
cold of the vaults of rocks, are there collected, 8 
thence thro? clefts and apertures, which the diſpoſition of 
the ground furniſhes them with. Petrol then is a black 
liquid bitumen, only differing by its liquidity from other 
bitumens, as aſphaltum, jet, &c. The naphtha, which 
b either a liquid, or at leaſt a very ſoft bitumen, is much 
the ſame with petrol. Hitherto there has been but little 
petrol found, except in hot countries. Olearius ſays he 
ſaw above thirty ſprings of it near Schamachia in Perſia : 
there are alſo petrols in the ſouthern provinces of France ; 
but the beſt are thoſe in the duchy of Modena, firſt dif- 
covered by Arioſto a phyſician, in 1640, in a very barren 
valley, twelve leagues from the city of Modena. There 
ire three canals dug with great expence in the rock by 
oy three different kinds of petrol are diſcharged into 
tle baſons or reſervoirs : the firſt as white, clear, and 
= bo water, ofa penetrating ſmell, and not difagf eable ; 
: wn 2 of a bright yellow, leſs fluid, and Jeſs: briſk 
ray than the white; the third a dark red, of a thicker 
Niſtence, and ſmell more approaching that of bitumen. 


* 
f 
0 * 


Oil of petre, or Rock oil, an olea- 
ginous juice, ſuppoſed to iſſue out of the clefts of rocks, 


and ooze 


* 


PHAROS, Phare, A 85 : 


PHA 
Mr. Bouldam obſerves, that he could not raiſe from it 
any phlegm, or ſaline ſpirit by diſtillation; either in balneo 
marie, or in a ſand heat: all that would riſe was oi]; and 
at the bottom of the pellican remained an exceeding ſmall 
maſs of a thickiſh, browniſh matter. Hence to uſe pe- 
troleum in medicine, it muſt be preſcribed juſt as it is; 
benig a remedy nature has prepared to our hands: it is 
found very warm and penetrating ; and commended in 
many outward complaints, rheumatick and arthritick 
pains, and paralytic limbs. | 
PETROSELINUM Macedonicum. A plant whoſe ſeed 
enters the compoſition of the theriaca ; which for this 
purpoſe muſt be choſen new, clean, plump, lopgiſh, of 
a green bordering upon brown, and of an aromatic ſmell. 
PETTY Bag. An office in chancery, the three clerks of 
which record the return of all inquilitions out of every 


ſhire, make all patents of cuſtomers, gaugers, comp- 
trollers, &c, 


PETTY Chapman. 
PRETTY Cu/ftom, See Cuſtoms. 
PeTTY Tally, in the ſea language, a competent allowance 
of victuals, according to the number of the ſhip's company. 
PETUM, Nicotiana. See Tobacco. | 
PEW TER. A factitious metal, uſed in domeſtic utenſils, 
whoſe baſis is tin, which is converted into pewter, by 
the mixture of ſix pounds of braſs, and fifteen pounds of 
lead, to an hundred weight of tin. Beſides this compo- 
ſition, which makes the common pewter, there are 
others for other occaſions, compounded of tin mixed with 
regulus of antimony, tin, glaſs, and copper, in ſeveral 
proportions. See Tin, Braſs, and Lead. 
Pewter has occaſionally ſerved for money. In the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, Mr. Putland informs us, that King 
James II. turned all the pewter veſſels, &c. of the pro- 
teſtants in Ireland he could ſeize into money ; half crowns 
being ſomewhat bigger than halfpence, and other pieces 
in proportion. He ordered it to be current in all pay- 
ments, whence our author obſerves, people abſconded 
for fear of being paid their debts; and he alſo mentions 
crown-pieces of this metal. i 1 1 
EWTERER. A perſon wha trades or works in pewter, 
by making ſuch works, commodities, or veſſels, as are 
required of this metal. 1 7 


PEwTERERS Company of London, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of the 13th of Edw. IV. dated the 20th of 
January 1474, by the title of The maſter, wardens, and 
commonalty of the art or myſtery of pewterers of the 
city of London. | . 
In the 25th of Henry VIII. 1534, the wardens of this 
company, or their deputies, were by act of parliament 
empowered to have the inſpection or ſearch of pewter 
in all parts of the kingdom, not only for preventing the 
ſale of adulterated goods, but likewiſe the importation of 
foreign pewter wares. And, as a farther encouragement 
to this company, all Engliſhmen are by the ſaid act 
ſtrictly enjoined, not to repair into any foreign country, 
to teach the art or myſtery of pewterers, on pain of 
disfranchiſement. And for the more effectual preventing 
the art from being carried abroad, no pewterer ſhould 
take as an apprentice the ſon of an alien. 3 
This corporation has a maſter, 2 wardens, 28 aſſiſtants, 
and 78 liverymen, who, when admitted pay a fine of 
20 l. each. They have a convenient hall in Lime- ſtreet, 
in which the eſs of the company is tranfacted. 
PEYPUS, or Pepas Lake, in Livonia, is ſituated between 
the gulph of Finland and the lake Worſero, with both 
which it has a communication by rivers, being 40 miles 
long, and 20 broad. | wo dro] 
PEYSES. A ſmall copper coin current in the Eaſt Indies, 
particularly at Amadabat, 54 of which make the rupee, 
of 23. 0 ©. . * 
PHARMACY, The art of preparing or compounding me- 
dieines, fit for uſe,” vulgarly called the apothecary's art 
or buſineſs ; being divided into galenical and chemical. 
{-houſe ; a pile raiſed near a 
burning in oe mat, to guide 
dee Lighthouſe, 


See Hawker, 


dert, where a fre is kept bur 
© and ire veſſels near at hand. 
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PHARos. A ſmall iſland in the Mediterranean, oppoſite to 
the city of Alexandria, in Egypt, ſituated in 31 deg. 
15 min. of E. lon. and 30 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. which, 
with the continent, forms a ſpacious harbour; being 
about a mile and half diſtant from the city, with which 
it has a communication by a ſtone cauſeway. On this 
iſland was erected a moſt magnificent tower, eſteemed 
one of the wonders of the world; on the top were nu- 
merous lights for the direction of mariners; which tower, 
from the iſland it ſtood upon, obtained the name of the 
Pharos; and a great many other towers erected for the 
like purpoſe, have obtained the name of Pharos, particu- 
larly thoſe of Rhodes, and Meſſina in Sicily. 
PHEASANTS Je. A little iſland in the river Bidaſſoa, 
which divides France and Spain, ſituated near St. John 
Pied de Port, in 1 deg. 20 min. of W. lon, and 43 deg. 
20 min. of N. lat. ſixteen miles S. of Bayonne. Here 
the treaty between France and Spain was made in 1659, 
which from the neighbourhood of the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, was called the Pyrenean treaty ; and here ſeveral 
other treaties between thoſe two crowns have been made : 
this iſland being choſen on theſe occaſions as a neutral 
place, to which neither king can claim a right. 
PHENING. A ſmall copper cojn current in Germany. 
The phening of Hamburgh is worth 2 of a penny ſter- 
ling; 12 of them being 1 3d. ſterling. The phening of 
Saxony and Frankfort is worth of an Engliſh penny; 
12 of them being 1 4d. ſterling. The phening of Vienna 
is worth the zs of an Engliſh penny; or 14 of them 
make 1 32 d. ſterling. The phening of St. Gall is worth 
+ of an Engliſh penny; or 20 of them make 2 f d. ſter- 
ling. The phening of Zurich is worth 4 of an Engliſh 
nny ; or 4 of them make + d. ſterling. ; 


PHILADELPHIA. The capital of the province of Pen- 


filvania, in North America, ſituated in 74 deg. of W. 
lon. and 40 deg. 50 min, of N. lat. See Britiſb America, 
PHILIP Fort. A ſortreſs in Dutch Brabant, ſituated on 
the eaſt ſide of the Scheld, oppoſite to Pearl fort, five 
miles north-weſt of Antwerp, whereby the Dutch com- 
mand the navigation of the river Scheld. 


Phibir. A filver coin of Milan, worth about 5s. 2 "By 


ſterling. 5 hs: 
PHILIPPINE, or Manila lands, called: alſo the Luconia 


Iſiands, are ſituated in the Chineſian ſea, part of the Pa- 


cific ocean, between 114 and 131 deg. of E. lon. and 
between 5 and 19 deg. of N. lat. 300 miles S. E. of 
China, and 1200 W. of the Ladrones or Marian iſlands, 
comprehending 1100 iſlands, according to ſome accounts; 
or 11,000 according to others; the principal of which 
are Luconia or Manila; Philippina, or Pandaga or Samar; 
| Maſbate, Mindoro, Luban, Paragoa, Panay, Leyte, 
Bohol, Sibu, Sogbu, Negros, St. John, Xollo, and 
Mindanao: the inhabitants conſiſting of Chineſe, Ethio- 


pians, Malays, Spaniards, Portugueſe, Pintados, or painted 


people, and Meſteos a mixture of all three. 

Theſe iſlands were diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, a 

Portugueſe gentleman, who had ſerved his native country 
both in the wars of Alia and in the Eaſt Indies; particu- 

larly under Albuquerque, the famous Portugueſe general, 

who reduced Goa and Malacca to the obedience of that 


crown: but Magellan being neglected by the court of 


Portugal, offered his ſervice to Charles V. then Emperor 
of Germany, and King of Spain, to whom he ſhewed 
there was a probability of diſcovering a way to the ſpice 
iſlands in the Eaſt Indies, by the Weſt. - Upon this he 
had the command of five ſmall ſhips, with which he ſet 
ſail from Seville on the, 10th of Auguſt 1599, and ſtand- 
ing over to the coaft of South America, continued his 
voyage to the ſouthward: to 52 deg. where he fortunatel 

diſcovered a ſtreight, ſince called the ſtreight of Magel- 


lan, which carried him into the Pacific ocean, or South | 


Sea; and then ſteering northward, repaſſed the equator ; 
after which, he ſailed, over that vaſt ocean, till he ar- 


_ rived at Guam, one of the Marian iſlandg, on the 6th 


of March 1521, and ſoon after came to the Manila iſlands, 
which he took poſſeſſion of in the name of the King of 
Spain.; but happened to be killed in a ſkirmiſh;in-one of 
theſe iſlands. However, his people afterwards arrived at 
the Moluccas, or Clove iſlands, where they left a colony, 


Spaniards to ſub 


vite, where there is a ſpacious harbour, 


and formerly there came every yea from and 
three ſhips 7; cighged, with amber, . of 
. .- other varniſhed, wares in exchange 150 {ids rea 

the Philippines; belades, Wà ꝛ“ veliels lalec Lor be Kalt; 


H 1 


re Was no further atte 


vi due or plant the Mani! 

year 1504, in the reign. of Philip II. King 25 the 
when Don Lewis de Valaſco, Viceroy of 1 ol Spain, 
Michael Lopez Delagaſpes t exico, lent 


' here, with 
Mexico, and a ſufficient force a fleet from 


| to m; | 
iſlands, which he named the By make a Conqueſt ol theſe 


Philip II. ſon of Charles V. Ds a OK ot 
throne of Spain ; and they have ever ſince been c ei the 
that crown, except the iſland of Mindanao. 8 
The iſland of Manila, or Luconia, is the chief of 
Philippine iſlands, ſituated between 117 and 12 | | 
E, lon and between 12 and 19 deg. of N, lat * 4 
8. E. of China, and 160 S. of Formoſa; LO 


of 400 miles long, but of an unequal bad Sowa 
places 200 miles, and in others not 100 broad _ 
principal town is alſo called Manila, which lies on a 1 
of land made by a river iſſuing from the lake of Ba 


and falling into the ſea a little lower at the town of Ca. 


but of difficult 
t the mouth of 
in the town gt 
e moſt profitah!: 


the 


entrance, becauſe of rocks and ſhoals 2 
the bay. The Spaniſh viceroy reſides 
Manila, and his government is one of th 
poſts belonging to the Spaniſh monarchy, 
Mindanao is the next iſland in magnitude to Mi. 


nila, being ſituated between 120 and 126 deg, of E. lo. 


and between 5 and 10 deg. of N. lat, having the 1eſ 
of the Philippine iſlands on the north; with the Celebes an 
Moluccas on the ſouth. This iſland is not ſubject to the 
Spaniards, as the reſt of the Philippines are; but mo# oi 
the people are Mahometans, and ſubject to a Mahometin 
prince, called the Sultan of Mindanao. Thoſe who in- 
habit the middle of : he country are pagans, and unde: 
another government, being called Hilanons, And ther; 


are a third nation on the N. W. part of the iſland, called 


Sokiques. There are good harbours in the iſland, and 


ſeveral places of trade; particularly the city of Mindanao, 


which ſtands on the ſouth-ſide of the iſland, on a ſmall 
river two miles from the ſea, 


The iſland of Philippina is divided from Manila on the 


N. W. by the ſtreights of that name. 


The iſland of Mindora is ſeparated from Manila by 2 nn. 


row channel. The iſland of Paragoa, or Paragoys, b 


ſituated a little N. of Borneo, and is ſubject to one « 
the princes of that iſland; being about 300 miles long. 
The iſland of Panay is ſubject to Spain, being fituited 
between the iſlands of Paragoa and Negros; avout 40 
miles in circumference, and ſubject to Spain, The iland 
of Leyte is ſeparated from the iſland of Philippina by 2 
narrow channel on the N. E. as it is from the iſlands of 
Bohol and Sibu by another channel on the 5. W. The 
iſland of Bohol is ſituated N. of the iſland of Mindava, 
and S. W. of Leyte. The iſland of Sibu or Cebu 1s one 


of the moſt ſoutherly of the Philippines, ſituated be- 


tween the iſland of Leyte on the W. and Negros - 
the E. The iſland of Negros is ſituated between tit 


| iflands of Panay and Sibu; having its name on account 


of its inhabitants, who are blacks, but ſubjeR to oo 
The iſland of St. John lies E. of Mindanao, we w; 
it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtreigbt. And the | 105 
Xolo lies to the S. W. of them all. But the other wan" 

are not remarkable. | 


| : : . 2 4 Ty nents, 
Manila lying between the eaſtern and weſtern continents, 


was once eſteemed. the beſt ſituation in the my 
trade; where ſilver. was brought ſrom Mexico and 7 


: ; cou 
as well as the produce of Europe : diamonds and pre 


8905 . El 
ſtones from Golconda; cinnamon from Ceylon; pr 


from dle 
from Sumatra and Java; cloves and nutmeg? [ 


zamin and 1407) 
Moluccas; camphire from Borneo; benjamin an 


; hina; 
: «ware, from Ch 
from Cambaia; ſilks, tea, and Ennely Japan two 0! 


9 * 


and returned, 28 they do now, 1 fe 
making 400 fer cent profit, No ſoil in 


1 


1 a it iches of t 
” Acapulco, in Mexico, loaded-with the ric<+© 


freighted with | 
rid plo 
the Wo ure 


PHI 
s neceſlary for life ; nor 


ear more beautiful; there being à 


buds, bloſſoms, and fruits are 
Il on the 


Jaces oreater plenty of all thing 
can any 92 aPP 

| verdure; for 
FT apo the trees all the year round, as We 


ntains as in cultivated places. ; 
The merchandiſes exported from theſe iſlands are gold, 
which is gathered in the mountains and rivers ; bees-Wax, 


5 ſtuffs made of the bark of trees, cocoa- nuts: 
OE linſeed oil, iron, ſteel, ſaffron, o_ 5 
which the Spaniards build their largeſt galleons, > 
veral thouſands of animals ſkins, particularly thoſe o 
ſtags, and buffaloes, which are proper for the Japan 
Theſe iſlands alſo produce ſome nutmegs, cloves, betel, 
cocoa, and pepper : but the iſlanders only cultivate — 
much as is neceſſary for their uſe of the two former ; for 
fear, if they planted more, the Dutch might pay them a 
viſit, and ſtrive to make themſelves maſters of this trade, 
as they have done of 1 and Banda iſlands. 

eat number of jonks, 
= ſhips arrive rei at Manila, laden with all the 
riches of their empires; to exchange them for thoſe of 
America, for which this town is the ſtaple. 
Theſe nations trade there uſually from December to 

April, when thirty or forty of their largeſt ſhipping are 
ſeen in the road; and during the reſt of the year there 
are ſcarce leſs of all burdens than four or five hundred, 
belonging to the Spaniſh and Chineſe inhabitants of the 
ilands, with which they trade in all parts of this Archi- 

elago. | 
The Portuzueſe have alſo a pretty good trade there; it 
being almoſt the only one they gain conſiderably by, 
tince they loſt that of Japan. ; 

Laſtly, of all nations, whether European or Indian, none 
are excluded the Philippines, but the Engliſh and Dutch ; 
tho! the former have a kind of precarious. trade there in 
the name of and under the Iriſh flag. The Engliſh alſo 


manned with Portugueſe pilots and ſailors. 
The excluſion of the Dutch ſeems pretty well founded; 


of theſe iſlands, particularly by the enterprize of 1649, 
which proved unſucceſsful. | | 


and about 20,000 of them dwell in theſe iſlands, who 


piide, diſdaining ſuch occupations. * 


\ 


"The merchandiſes imported by the Chineſe, and other 
ſpun ſilk, wool, and ſpun cotton; gun-powder, ſulphur, 


nuts, cheſnuts, biſcuit, dates, porcelain, cabinet work, 
writing implements, lacquered ware, rice, all ſorts of 
drugs, ſaltpette, cotton cloths, linens white and painted, 
head-dreſſes, and veils for women; ſeveral houſhold uten- 
ſils, filk fringes, and thread of all colours; laſtly; moſt 


There are excellent loadſtones in theſe iſlands and trees 


called brea by the Spaniards, who uſe it inſtead of pitch. 
They have alſo the ſalignan bird, which builds her neſt 


which are the birds- neſts ſo much eſteemed, being a kind 
of jelly that diſſolves in warm water. Oranges and le- 
mons are very plentiful; and there is alſo a tree called 


which if cut yields fair water enough for a draught: be- 
ſides, tobacco grows in great quantities in the illand of 
Mindanao; as alſo ſugar, palm- wine, 
other iſlands, where proviſions are ſo cheap, that 12 
buſhels of rice may be bought for 55. ſterling,” a fowl for 


two large baſkets'of ſaffron for 7 d. and a uu 2 
pet rector” 54G 807" Ne STOR. ee 
PPUS. A gold Flemiſh coin, of indifferent alla. 


* 


and other Chineſe and Japo- 


ſend ſhips from Fort St. George to the Manilles; but 
this nation having ſeveral times attempted the poſſeſſion 


The Chineſe are thoſe who trade moſt to the Philippines, 


are chiefly tradeſmen ; the Spaniards, thro? their natural 


nations, are ſilk and cotton ſtuffs of all colours, raw and 


iron, ſteel, tin, quick-filver, copper, wheat, flour, wal- 


kinds of European and Chineſe hard and haberdaſhery 
which produce a variety of gums, particularly one kind 


on the ſides of rocks, as the ſwallows do againſt a wall, 


the amet, from whence the natives draw water; and 
licewiſe a kind of cane, called vexaco by the Spaniards, 


and ſaffron in the 


2 penny, an ox for a crown, 100 Ib. of ſugar for e 


PTC: 


PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, an opiate, or electuary, whete- 
of there are two kinds, the Roman and the Perſian. The 
Roman, called alſo the great philonium, took its name 
from the phyſician Philo, who invented it. It conſiſts 
of the ſeeds of henbane, pepper, opium, and other in- 
gredients. It is uſed to promote ſleep, againſt colds, 
colics, &c. The Perſian philonium conſiſts of ſeveral in- 
gredients, among which are opium, terra ſigillata, . lapis 
hæmatites, caſtor, and ſaffron ; being uſed to ſtop hæ- 
morrhages, dyſenteries, &c. 

PHILOSOPHY, is the ſtudy, or knowledge, of natural 
productions, and alſo of moral obligations; being com- 
monly called moral and natural philoſophy. The natu- 
ral philoſopher has always been looked upon as a great 
promoter of trade, by adapting his ſtudies to the diſco- 
very or improvement of ſuch arts as are eſſential to com- 
merce, and of benefit to mankind. | 

PIANOSA. An iſland of Italy, in the Tuſcan ſea, ſituated 
in I1'deg, of E. lon. and 42 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. a 
little 8. W. of the iſle of Elba, ſubject to Tuſcany. 

PIAST RE, or Piaſter. A ſilver coin firſt ſtruck in Spain, 
afterwards in ſeveral other European ſtates, and current 
in moſt parts of the world; which is alſo called piece of 
eight, becauſe worth 8 rials of filver, or 3s. 7 d. ſter- 
ling. | | | | 
There are two ſorts of piaſters; the one coined at Potoſi, 
and called Peruvian ; the other at Mexico, and called 
Mexican, which weigh ſomewhat more than the others, 
but are not of ſo pure a ſilver. e 
The piaſter has its diminutions, which are the half pia- 

ſter, or rial of 4; the quarter piaſter, or rial of 2; the 
8th part of the piaſter, or rial; and the 16th, or half 
rial. | 
The old piaſtre is valued at 8 rials, and the new one at 
10 rials of Plate; for 2 rials of Velon make but 1 rial of 
Plate; and there muſt be 16 rials of Velon to make but 
1 plaſter of 8 rials, and 20 to make 1 piaſter of 10 rials. 
Of the Spaniſh piaſters, peſo's, pieces of eight, or dol- 
lars, there are feveral ſorts; as the Mexico piece of eight, 

Worth 48. 92 d. ſterling; the old Seville piaſter, worth 
48. 6 d. ſterling ; the new Seville piaſter, worth 3s. 7 d. 
ſterling; and the Pillar dollar, worth 38. 74 d. ſter- 
ling. | N et: 
There are alſo piaſters of other countries ; as the piaſter- 

ecu, or crown of Milan, worth 4s. 7 d. ſterling ; the 
piaſter-ecu of Ferdinand II. Duke of Tuſcany, worth 
48. 6d. ſterling; the piaſter-ecur of Coſmus III. Duke of 
Tuſcany, worth 48. 34 d. ſterling; and the piaſter of 
Bologna, worth 48. 3 d. ſterling. | | 

PIAVA. A river of Italy, which riſes in the Tyrol, and 
runs from north to ſouth through the territory of Venice, 
falling .into the gulph by two mouths, a little to the 
northward of the city.of Venice. | 


PIC. A large weight uſed in China, particularly at Can- 


ton, for the weighing of merchandiſes, and divided into 
100 catis, ſome ſay 125; the catis into 16 taels, each 
tael making one ounce two drams ; ſo that the pic makes 
25 Ib. avoirdupois. : 32 
Pic, is alſo a large Siameſe weight, making 
dupois. 5 l . 
PICE, is a money of accompt in India. At Bengal it is 
5 32ds of a penny ſterling, or 192 pices make the rupee 
of 28. 6 d. ſterling: at Bombay, 72 pices make the ru - 
pee; at Surat, 16 pices make the ana, and 4 anas the ru- 
pee; and at Carwar 288 pices make the Pagoda, or 98. 
ſterling. ' | + bs N 1 
Pic, is alſo a weight of India: at Bengal it is 8 drams; at 

Bombay it is 12 drams; and at Carwar, 63 drams. 
PICHILI, or Picoli. A coin, and a money of accompt, 
uſed in Sicily, particularly at Meſſina and Palermo; 8 
pichilis being worth 1 ponti, and 720 the florin, or 1 8. 
62 d. ſterling. The pichili of Venice is gr of an Eng- 
liſh penny, or 1488 make the current ducat of 38. 4d. 

ſterling 505 : een; 
PICKLED berrings. See Herring Fiſbery. 3 
PICOL. A weight uſed in China, for ſilk, containing 100 

catis, or 133 lb. avoirdupos. „ 
Picol, is alſo a weight uſed in ſeveral parts of the continent, 
Fade e 4 | res 10 2 N and 


125 lb. avoir- 


3 
8 4 


PIG 


and iſlands of the Weſt Indies, where it is equal to 
20 lb. avoirdupois. 

PICO TIN. A fort of ſmall meaſure, for oats, uſed in 
France ; containing 4 litrons, or the fourth part of a 
buſhel. | 

PICQ, or Pico. A long meaſure uſed in Turky, contain- 
ing 2 feet, 2 inches, and 2 lines; 100 picqs making 
435 Engliſh ells. | 

Pica-carpets, is a term at Smyrna for the ſecond ſort of 
Turkiſh or Perſian carpets, purchaſed there by the na- 

tions that trade to the Levant ; being ſo called, becauſe 
.they are not ſold by the piece, but by the ſquare picq. 

PICTURE, A piece of painting, or a ſubject repreſented 
in colours on canvas, wood, or the like, and incloſed in'a 
frame. See Painting. 

PIECE, in commerce, ſignifies ſometimes a whole, and 
ſometimes only a part of the whole. In the firſt ſenſe 
it is ſaid, a piece of cloth, velvet, &c. meaning a certain 
quantity of yards, regulated by cuſtom, being yet entire, 
and not cut, In the other ſignification, it is ſaid, a piece 
of tapeſtry, meaning a diſtinct member wrought apart, 
which, with ſeveral others, make but one hanging. 

PiECe, in matters of money, ſignifies ſometimes the ſame 

with ſpecies; as when it is (aid, this piece is too light, &c. 
ſometimes by adding the value of the pieces, it is uſed to 
expreſs ſuch as have no other particular name; as a piece 
of 8 rials, a piece of 25 ſols, &kc. 
In England, the piece abſolutely is ſometimes uſed for 
20 8. ſterling, and ſometimes for a guinea, 5 
By the 6th George II. chap. 25. broad pieces of 25 or 
23 8. value, or halves or quarters thereof, are called in, 
and all perſons are forbid to receive or utter them by 
tale. | 

Pikck of eight, or piaſtre, is a ſilver money, firſt ſtruck in 
Spain. See 9 | 

PiEcE, is alſo a kind of money of accompt, or rather a 
manner of accompting, uſed among the negroes on the 
coaſt of Angola in Africa. The price of ſlaves, and other 
commodities negotiated here, as alſo the duties paid the 


_ petty kings, are eſtimated on both ſides in pieces. Thus 


thoſe people requiring 10 pieces for. a ſlave, the Euro- 
peans in like manner value the money on merchandiſe, 
to be given in exchange, in pieces; as 10 anabaſtes are 
one piece, a barrel of powder of 10 pounds one piece, a 


piece of blue ſalempouris four pieces, and 10 braſs baſons 


one piece. | | 

PigcE-broker, is a ſhopkeeper in London, who buys the 
ſhreds and remnants of all materials that go through the 
hands of the taylor, and ſells them again to ſuch perſons 
as want them for mending cloaths; being generally de- 


cayed taylors, or ſome cunning men who have crept into 
the ſecrets of the trade. | 


PIE POUDER court. An antient court mentioned in many 
Engliſh ſtatutes, to be held in fairs, for the rendering of 
juſtice to buyers and ſellers, and the redreſs of grievances 
ariſing therein. It had its name becauſe moſt ordinarily 


held in ſummer, and that the ſuitors hereat were chiefly 


country clowns, with duſty feet, talled by the French 
pieds poudreux; or from the expedition intended in the 


hearing of cauſes proper thereto, before the duſt went 


off the plaintiffs and defendants feet. The Saxons called 
it ceapung zemox, that is, a court of merchandiſe, or 


for the deciſion of diſputes relating to buying and ſell- 
ing: but it is only held during the continuance of the 


fairs. See Fair. | | 

PIETOT. A ſmall copper coin, ſtruck and current in the 
iſland of Malta, being worth 32-32oths of a penny 
ſterling. _ 5 


It has on one ſide the arms of the grand maſter, with 


this inſcription, F 10 Paulus Laſcaris Caſtellarum M. M. M. 


about a ſpread eagle; and on the reverſe a 3, denoting 


its value. 


PIG of lead. The eighth part of a fodder, amounting to 
2501b. weight, | 


PIGNATELLA. A ſmall liquid meaſure uſed at Apulia, 
and ſome parts of Calabria in Italy, about a Wincheſter. 


pint; | 
 PIGNATELLI. A ſmall billon coin, ſtruck at Rome, 
and current for about a halfpenny ſterling. 


PIL 


PIKE, in commerce. To treat 
a la pique, denotes a kind of 
ropeans hold with certain « 
they are to keep on their gu 
in hand. Thus it is they tre 
nada, &c. and ſome negro nations on the co 
Treating at the pike, is alſo a kind of prohibi 
which the Engliſh, F rench, and Dutch m ted waffe 
ral parts of the Spaniſh Weſt Tndies near 
which thoſe nations have in the Catibbee 
perhaps it ſhould be called treating at pike 
the veſſel at anchor; in regard this commere : 
15 prohibited on pain of death, is only praiſed Fn 
where veſſels lie at anchor, waiting for th 8 woa 
merchants, who ſometimes by ſtealth, more 5 Panifh 
with the connivance of the governors, &c. 8 
change their gold, pieces of eight, cochineal * 8 * 
European merchandiſes. Others will have it treatn ” 
the pike, at a pike's length or diſtance, by reafo * 
diſtance ſtrangers are obliged to keep at. "MM 

PILAW. A port-town' of oland, in the territory of 
cal Pruſſia, ſituated in 20 deg. of E. lon. _ & 
45 min. of N. lat. on the Baltic ſea, 10 miles W. K N 
ningſburg, ſubject to the King of Pruſſia. pen 

PILCHARD, and Pilchard fiſhery. See Pilchard Fi 

PILE, is uſed in building for a great ſtake rammed "a 
earth, for a foundation to build upon in marſhy toi 
thus Amſterdam and other cities are wholly built = 
piles. 258 


PILE, is alſo uſed among architects for a maſs or body of 
building, +; 
PILE, or Pila, in coinage, denotes a kind of un- 
cheon, which in the old way of coining with the ham. 
mer, contained the arms, croſs, or other figure and 
inſcription, to be ſtruck for the reverſe of the ſpecies: 
accordingly, the arms: ſide of a piece of money is fil 
called the pile, and the head the croſs; becauſe in the 


antient Engliſh monies a croſs uſually took the place of 
the head. | | 


at the pike, or ai 

Zumegee vac l. E. 
nciviliſed nations. u © 
ard, and as it 
at with the Ind 


PILLOW, in a ſhip. That timber whereon the boltſyrit 
lies, bears, or reſts, at the coming out of the hull of the 


ſhip aloft by the ſtern, is called the pillow of the bol. 
„ | | | 
PILOT. A perſon retained on board a ſhip, to conduct it 
into a road or harbour, or over bars, ſands, or through 
ſerpentine or intricate channels, or the like. Pilots ate 
not conſtant and ſtanding officers on board veſſe};, but 
are moſtly called in occaſionally on coaſts and ſhores un- 
known to the maſter; and having done their parts in pi 
loting the veſſel, return to ſhore where they reſide. 
Among the French, pilot is alſo uſed for ſteerſman, or 
an officer on board a ſhip, who watches her courſe, and 
direCts it. f | 
There are two kinds of pilots ; the one a coaſting pilot, 
well acquainted with the coaſts, ports, roads, bars, ſands, 
&c. and who commands in ſight thereof; the other an 
officer who makes obſervations, and takes altitudes out 
at ſea, uſes the quadrant, foreſtaff, watches the com- 
paſs, &c. | Ne! | : 1 ä | f 
The pilot is always the ſecond perſon in the ſhip, whether 
it be a man of war, or a merchant · man. rme 
the captain is the firſt, the pilot after him. The pilots 
alſo the ſteerſman, who ſtands at the helm, and manages 
the rudder. _. % | 
In the treatiſe of naval trade, under the articles of pili 
and lodeſmen, the * laws are gow 5 
By the ſea-laws o iſbuy, every pilot, mate, or ma- 
. that does not e his buſineſs, ſhall be ob. 
liged to repay to the maſter whatever wages he adva 
him, and belides be bound to pay half as much more 3 
he had promiſed him. The laws of Denmark puniſh an 
ignorant pilot, by ſentencing him" to-pals thrice u . 
the ſhip's keel. And by the laws of Oleron, if 2 pl 
undertakes the conduct of a veſſel, to bring ber to 20 


port, and fail of bis duty therein, ſo as the i miſcary 


by reaſon of his ignorance in what he undertook, 2” 
ac receives damage thereby, he ſhall be o__ 
to make ſatisfaction for the ſame, if he 3 he 
withal ; and if he hath not, or where the tt | | 


ü the former 
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pilot groſs, that the ſhip's crew ſee an dp- 
Lu er may lead him to the hatches, and 


| his head. | | 5 
The ud of France ordain, that no perſon ſhall be re 


ceived as pilot, nor perform that function, till he has 


made ſeveral Voyages, and paſſed a ſtrict examination as 


a Ir e he 
wledge and experience in navigation; and 
1 be N for proving his voyages, to produce = 
f The pilot ſhall provide himſelf wit 
journals ese * ſſary for his art: 
all maps, books, and inſtruments, neceſſary * Sr . 
and in long voyages he ſhall have two journals; br ; 
of which he is to write the changes of the 3 an 
winds, the days and hours of the changes, the leagues 
wy a ſhip has lalled in each; alſo che 
which he believes the ſhip has (a ch - 
reductions in latitude and longitude, the variations © . 
compaſs, together with the ſounds and ſhores he has diſ- 
ö 2 other, he mall WII 
covered; and in the other, he ſhall write out once In * 
hours, courſes, longitude and latitude r educed, and the la- 
titudes obſerved, with all other remarkable things diſcovered 
during the voyage; and at the return of ſuch long voy- 
ages, ſhall lodge a copy of his journal in the admiralty, on 
pain of 50 livres, or 405. 6 d. ſterling. 4M 
And by the ſame laws, if a pilot by Ignorance or negli- 
gence occaſion the loſs of a ſhip, he ſhall pay too livtes 
fine, or 4 J. 15. ſterling, and be for ever deprived of the 
exerciſe of pilotage; and if he does it deſignedly, he ſhall 
be puniſhed with death. But no maſters of ſhips ſhall 
force pilots to paſs through dangerous places, or to ſteer 
* courſes againſt their will; and in caſe there be difference 
in opinion, they ſhall be governed by the advice of the 
8 expert mariners. When a ſhip comes to a harbour 
or river, and the maſter does not know the coaſt nor the 
river, he ought to take a pilot of that country to carry 
her up the river or harbourg which pilot ſhall be main- 
tained by the maſter, and paid by the merchant, Alſo, 
if it is thought convenient in any river, of off any dan- 
gerous coaſt, to take aboard a pilot of the country; 
though the merchant oppoſes it, if the maſter, the ſhip's 
pilot, and the major part of the ſeamen are for it, he 
may be hired ; and ſhall be paid by the ſhip and cargo, 
as averages are calculated for goods thrown overboard, 
The maſter of the ſhip generally in .charter-parties co- 
venants to find a pilot, and the merchant agrees to pay 
him his pilotage. 
coming up the river under the charge of the pilot, it has 
been a queſtion, whether the maſter ſhould anſwer for 
the inſufficiency of the pilot, or whether the merchant. 
may have his remedy againſt both ? But it has been con- 
ceived, that the merchant has his election to charge ei- 
ther; and if he charges the maſter, then the maſter 
muſt have his remedy againſt the pilot. After the ſhip 
is brought into ſure harbour, the pilot is no further 
liable; for then the maſter is to ſee to her bed and ly- 
ing, and has all the charge upon himſelf ; fo that he muſt 
anſwer all danger and hazard, except that of the act of 
God : but before ſhe arrives at her place or bed, and 
while ſhe is under the pilot's care, if ſhe'or her goods 
periſh or be ſpoiled, the pilot ſhall make good the damage. 
By ſtatute 3d George I. it was enacted, That if an per- 
ſon ſhall take upon him to conduct and pilot any ſhip or 
veſſel, by or from Dover, Deal, or the iſle of Thanet 
to any place on the river Thames or Medway, before be | 
has been examined by the maſter and wardens of the fo- 
ciety of Trinity-houſe; and ſhall be approved and ad- 
mitted into the ſaid ſociety at a court of load- manage by 
the lord warden of the cinque ports, or his deputy” and 
the faid maſter and wardens ; every ſuch perſon "5A the 
firſt offence ſhall forfeit 101. for the ſecond 201. and for 
every other offence 401. Cs — 
That the maſter, and ſuch two wardens of the faid ſo- 
ciety as ſhall be appointed to examine into the fil} and 
rr any, perſon on his being admitted as a pilot, 
dei at ö 440 ns N Swen them by the 
puty, viz. . 7925 of 1oad manage, or his de- 
14. B. do ſwear, That I wi Impartially exams < | 
4 1 into the capacity 45 e 7 cod 
1 , rod Morag „ T and round the Long- 
| s of Flanders and Holland, and 


pilot thereof down the river 


PIE 


& will make true and ſpeedy return thereof. to the lord 
© warden of the cinque ports for the time being, or his 
«© deputy, without favour, affection, fee, or reward: So 
© help me God.“ | | 
That the number of ſuch pilots ſhall not be lefs than 1 20, 
whoſe names; ages, and places of abode; ſhall yearly be 
affixed in ſome public place at the cuſtorihouſes at Lon- 
don and Dover, to which all perſons may have recourſe ; 
and not returning liſts, the maſter and wardens of the 
ſaid ſociety ſhall forfeit 101. 

That this act ſhall not prevent the thaſter or mate of any 
ſhip or veſſel, or any part-owner, reſiding at Dover or 
Deal, or the iſle of Thanet, from piloting his own ſhip 
from any of the ſaid places up the ſaid rivers 3 nor ſub- 
ject any perſons, though not of that ſociety, to the penal- 
ties before mentioned, who ſhall be employed by any maſ- 


ter to pilot his veſſel from the places aforeſaid, when none 


of the ſaid ſociety ſhall, within one hour after the arrival 
of ſuch ſhip or veſſel at any of the ſaid places, be ready 
to pilot the ſame. And maſters of merchant-ſhips may 
make choice of ſuch pilot of the ſaid ſociety as they ſhall 
think fit: alſo no perſon ſhall continue in this ſociety, 
who ſhall not pilot a ſhip at leaſt twice in one year, un- 
leſs prevented by ſickneſs, to and from the places above 
mentioned: 5 | 
That for preventing any exorbitant demands from theſe 
pans for conducting any ſhip or veſſel from Dover, 
eal, or the iſle of Thanet, to any places on the river 


* 


Thames and Medway, the following, and no greater, 


prices ſhall be taken or demanded, than are here men- 


tioned. For every ſhip or veſſel drawing ſeven feet water 


31. 108. for eight feet water 4 J. nine feet water 4 l. 
10s. ten feet water 51. eleven feet water 51. 105. 
twelve feet water 61. thirteen feet water 61. 10s. four- 
teen feet water 7 l. fifteen feet water 71. 10s. ſixteen 
feet water $1. ſeventeen feet water Bl. 10s. and no 
allowance to be made for odd inches. 

In this act there is likewiſe a clauſe, empowering the 
lord warden of the cinque ports, to nominate three per- 


| ſons there to adjuſt differences between the maſter of any 


ſhip and others, where ſhips by bad weather are forced 


from their anchors and cables, for ſaving and bringing 
| X them aſhore: and this act is not to hinder any perſon 
Though if a ſhip ſhould be loſt _ ; 


from aſſiſting a ſhip in diftreſs there. : 
By the 7th George I. c. 21. the lord warden of the 


cinque ports, with the aſſent of the commiſſioners of 


load-manage, and of the maſters and wardens of the ſo- 
ciety of pilots of the Trinity-houſe of the cinque ports, 
at a court of load-manage held by the ſaid lord warden, 
or his deputy, may make ſuch rules and ordinances for 
the better government of the pilots reſiding at Dover, 


Deal, and the iſle of Thanet, as ſhall be thought conve- 
nient; and may order a ſufficient number of the pilots 


living at Dover, &c. not leſs than eighteen, to ply con- 
ſtantly at fea, to be ready to condutt ſuch ſhips up the ri- 
vers of Thames and Medway, as ſhall have occaſion for 
them: and the ſaid lord warden, &. at a court of load- 


manage, may ſuſpend or deprive any of the ſaid pilots, 
for breaking the rules or orders; and if any pilot ſo ſuſ- 


pended or deprived, ſhall undertake to eonduct. any ſhip 


dy or from Dover, Deal, &c. to any place in or upon 
the ſaid river of Thames, &c. he ſhall be liable to all 


ſuch pains and penalties as are ordained by the before 


mentioned act of 3d Geo. I. againſt ſuch perſons as ſhall 

conduct ſhips from and to the places aforeſaid, without 
being firſt examined and approved of by the maſter and 
wardens of the {aid ſociety at the ſaid court, and admitted 


into the ſame. 


| By the ſtature $th George II. it 1 ena ded, That no 


perſon Thall undertake the charge of any ſhip or veſſel as 
Thames, or through the 
notth channel to or by Orfordneſs, or round the Long- 
ſand-head into the Downs, or down the ſouth channel 
into the Downs, or from or by Oifordneſs vp the north 


channel, or the river Thames, or river Medway, but 


ſuch as ſhall be licenſed to act as a pilot by the maſter, 
wardens, and affiſtants of the-Trinity-houſe of Deptford- 
Strond, under the common ſeal of the cayporation, on 


pain of forfeiting 201. being convicted before two juſti- 
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dees of peace for the city of London, or the counties of 
Middleſex, Eſſex, Kent, or Surrey, within their reſpec- 
tive juriſdictions : but maſters of ſhips in the coal-trade, 
or other coaſting trade, are not obliged to employ a pilot. 
That the pilots to be ſo admitted and licenſed, ſhall be 
ſubjeA to the government of the ſaid corporation, pro- 
vided their regulations do not relate to the pilots keeping 
of turns, or to ſettling the rates of pilotage ; and ſhall 
pay the antient dues, ſo as the ſame do not exceed 1s. 
in the pound, out of- ſuch pilot's hire or wages, for the 
uſe of the poor of the ſaid corporation, within ten days 
after the ſervice of any pilots ſhall be ended. And in 
caſe ſuch pilots ſhall refuſe to take the charge of any of 
his Majeſty's ſhips, when appointed thereto by the cor- 


of any ſhips, or other part of their duty ; or if pilots ſhall 
refuſe to obey any ſummons of the ſaid corporation, or 
ſuch orders as they ſhall make, then the general court of 
the corporation, upon examination thereof, are required 
to recal the warrants granted to ſuch pilots ; and if, after 


of abode, they ſhall act as pilots within the limits afore- 
mentioned, they ſhall be ſubject to the penalties inflicted 
on unlicenſed pilots. | | 

That this ſtatute ſhall not extend to the impeaching of 
any of the franchiſes, nor to take away the ſole right of 
piloting merchant-ſhips from or by Dover, Deal, and the 
_ iſle of Thanet, up the rivers Thames and Medway, 
granted and allowed to the ſociety and fellowſhip of the 
maſter, wardens, and pilots of the Trinity-houſe of Do- 
ver, Deal, and the iſle of Thanet, by the ſtatute 3d 
George I. c. 13. | 
And that nothing herein ſhall impeach any privileges here- 
tofore granted to, or which by antient uſage have been 
enjoyed by the pilots of the Trinity-houſe of Kingſton 
upon Hull, or the Trinity-houſe of Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne. EL "bes „ 
Nor to prejudice any juriſdiction of the mayor, or of 
the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London upon 
the river Thames; nor any juriſdiction belonging to the 
office of lord high admiral. | pet, 

By the ſtatute of the 23d of George II. the above adds 
were continued until the 25th of March 1764, and from 
thence to the end of the next enſuing parliament. 


LOTAGE, is ſometimes applied to the pay or wages 
given to a pilot; and ſometimes it means the duty, of- 


fice, or buſineſs, of ſuch a perſon, | | 
PIMENTO, Piementa, All-jpice. A kind of aromatic 
berry. See Pepper. | | | 

PIN, in commerce. A little neceſſary implement, chiefly 
uſed by the women in the adjuſting of their dreſs. The 
form and a; plication of this little moveable require no de- 
ſcription 3 but its conſumption, and the number of hands 
it employs, are too conſiderable to be piſſed by unnoted. 
Pins are now altogether made of braſs- wire blanched. 
Formerly they likewiſe made them of iron wire; which 
being blahched like the others, paſſed for braſs ; but the 
ill effecs of thoſe pins has quite diſcarded their ule. The 
French, however, could not be driven off from. them 


without ſeveral arrets of parliament: for by a ſentence 


of the lieutenant de police, July 1695, the ſeizure of ſome 
millions of thoſe pins was confirmed, and the pins con- 
demned to be burnt by the common executioner. _ 
The pins moſt eſteemed in commerce are thoſe of Eng- 
land; thoſe of Bourdeaux are next; then thoſe made at 
Rugle, Naigle, and ſome places in Normandy. 

The perfection of pins conſiſts in the ſtiffneſs of the 
wire, and its blanching, in the heads being well turned, 
and the points filed, The London pointing and blanch- 


ing are moſt in repute ; becauſe here, after forming the 


points on the ſtone, the pinmakers ſmooth them again on 

the poliſher ; and in blanching uſe fine tin, well calcined, 
and ſometimes ſilver leaves prepared by the gold-beaters: 
whereas in other parts they uſe a mixture of tin, lead, 
and quickſilver; which not only blanches worſe than the 
former, but is alſo dangerous, by reaſon of the ill quality 
of that mineral, which renders a puncture with a pin 
thus blanched very difficult to cure. 


The conſumption of pins, and the number of artificers _ 


. poration ;z. or ſhall miſbehave themſelves in the conduct 


notice of it given to them in perſon, or left at their place 


dens than others; whence they are often uſed for 
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neee the manufacture thereof, are incredible. 
aris alone there were antiently above le. l 


employed in it. At preſent there — a thouſand 


every year ſold to the value of about 128 WA 
the pP1n-wire to the pinmakers of the nei hbourin 

all brought thither from Stockholm. fa the}; 8 Places, 

of Rugle in Nor mandy, there are com. {tle toy 


; . m l 
workmen employed in the pin 3 leaſt 500 
5 


town being peopled therewith. Notwith "Me hal 
ſcarce any commodity cheaper than pins, ding ther 
that paſſes through more hands before th 2 


fold; for they reckon 25 workmen ſuccellively en , be 
in each pin, between the drawing of the brafs-wite * 
1 ; 


the ſticking of the pin in the paper. 
Pins are diſtinguiſhed by numero's; the ſmaller 

l from No. 3. 4+ 5. thence to the 14th; whence e 

only accounted by two and two, as N * 
which is the largeſt ſize. Beſides the w 
are alſo black ones, made for mourning, from No 
No. 10. which are uſually made of iron - wire. La 

there are pins with double heads, of ſeveral * þ 
uſed by the ladies to fix the buckles of their hair 7% 
night, without danger of being diſturbed by their boy 
ing, &c. One of the articles of the antient e | 
of Paris was, that no maſter ſhould open more than * 
ſhop for the ſale of his wares, except on new- = : 

day, and the eve thereof, This is mentioned in ih f 


people 
her 15 


hite pins, there 


of luxury and profuſion, to recolle& the agreeable in. 


_ Plicity of former times, when people contented then. 
_ ſelves, with giving pins for new-years-gifts, Hence the 
. cuſtom of. ſtill giving the name pins, or pin-money, ty 

cCebrtain preſents, which accompany the moſt conſitert) 
| bargains; wherein it is uſual to give ſomething towards 
the pins of the wife, or children, of the perſon with 

v hom the bargain is ſtrudk. 

PINMAKER, A perſon who follows the trade of making 
pins of braſs-wire for womens uſe, firſt in.rouuced lis 
 Eogland under the glorious reign of Queen Eliaabech 

PINMAKERS company of London, was incorporated by | - 

ters-patent in the 11th of Charles I. dated the 20: | 
Auguſt 1636, by the name of The maſter, w. dens, i- 
ſiſtants, and commonalty of the art or myſter) of pu. 
makers of the city of London; who confilt of a ma 

2 wardens, and 18 aſſiſtants; but without either hall dt 

livery. „ . 


PINASSES. An Eaſt. India ſtuff, made of the bett « 


trees. | 3 
PINE. A tall ſtraight tree, which bears a fruit divided ino 
many parts like an artichoke ; and affords a ſort of reln, 
or pitch, which oozes from inciſions made in its trunk, 
and largeſt branches. See Pilch. 15 
PiN E- apple. See Anana . BO 
PINES and. A ſmall iſland on the north-coaſt of Darin 


or Terra firma, in America, ſituated in 80 dep, of N. 

lon. and 9 deg. of N. lat.; being 120 miles ealt of Por- 
' to-Bello; which, with two other ſmall iſlands and the 
main, form a good harbour. 


pon 


PINK. A veſſel uſed at ſea, maſted and ri ged like other 


ſhips ; only that ſhe is built with a round ſtern, the bends 


and ribs compaſſing ſo as that her ſides bulge ont ©) 
much. This diſpoſition renders the pinks very difficultto 


be boarded, and alſo enables them to carry me aol 


| ſhips and hoſpital ſhips in the fleet. , 
PINNACE. A ſmall veſſel, with a ſquare ſtern, . 
ſails and oars, and carrying three maſts; chief ye 1 
a ſcout for intelligence, and for landing of men. 5 
of the boats belonging to a great man of war, e 
carry the officers to and from the ſhore, ic Allo cant 
| pinnace. | 5 as . A 85 . 5 the uan- 
PINT. A veſſel, or meaſure, uſed in eſtimating tbe 9 
tity of liquids, and even ſometimes of dry oy: - te 
Engliſh pint is twofold ; the one for wine re 4 
| other for beer and ale meaſure, The aer * 
tains a full pound avoirdupois of common mw 55 
ter; two pints make a quart, two quarts 4 mages 
two pottles a gallon, n nt con- 
. The Paris 5 is eflimated at x-bth of dhe ew 1* 
gius, _ contains two pounds of common W Jvided 


3 5 


„„ 


erling of 


O. 16. 18. and 20, | 


PIR 
which ſome call Ry wack ; the Re 
i. ſeoti i-ſeptiers into tw 
er? ang deem. ſeptiersy 300 oh oo hes, T'wo 
poifions, ea PEN which ſome call a pot z 
* ints make a quart, or quafteau; bar of Paris 
1 4 © the pint of St. Denis is almoſt double to that 0 1 . 
PINTLES, in a ſhips, are hooks, by which the rudder 
ra-polt. _ | : | ; 
IO.” 255 and port- town of Italy, E any 
duchy of Tuſcany, ſituated in 11 deg. 30 ws of E. lon. 
and 43 deg. of N. lat. 30 miles ſouth of 3 5 
PIPE, is a popular machine, uſcd in the ſmoa ng 0 N 
bacco; conſiſting of a long ſlender tube, made o 2 
or clay. Pipes are made of various faſhions, long, ſhort, 
plain, worked, white, varniſhed, unvarniſhed, of — 155 
colours, &c. The Dutch tobacco pipes are mo 1 
eſteem; but the Engl 'ſh pipemakers at Cheſter an 
Broſcley equal the Dutch. The Turks uſe pipes three 
or four feet long, made of ruſhes, or of wood bored ; 
at the end of which they fix a kind of nut, of baked 
earth ; which ſerves as a bowl, and which they take off 
after ſinbaking. e Wants . 
en alſo 1 a veſſel, or meaſure, for wine, and 
things meaſured by wine- meaſure. See Meaſure. 
The pipe or butt contains two hogſheads, 4 barrels, or 
125 gallons, and is computed to weigh about 900, 2 qrs, 
and 1j lb. See Heg/ſhead, Sc. i 
ne pipe is little uſed in France, except in Anjou and 
poictou, where it conſiſts of two boiſſeaux, equal to a 
muid and a half of Paris; the muid containing three fuil- 
te, or 300 pints. _ | me: 
PoE ABER. is a perſon who makes tobacco-pipes, and 
ſells them by the groce to grocers, chiefly in the country, 
and in London to the publicans. | 3 
PIPELY. A port-town of India, in Aſia, fituated in 86 
deg. of E. lon. and 21 deg. of N. lat. on the weſt-fide 
1 of the bay of Bengal, a little eaſt of the bay of Baliſore, 
1 where the French and Dutch have faQories. - ID 
| PIRANO. A port of Iftria, in the territory of Venice, 
ſituated in 14 deg. of E. lon. and 45 deg. 40 min. of 
N. lat. on a bay of the gulph of Venice, 10 miles ſouth 
of Cabo de Iſtria. WH e 


divided into chopins, 


ſon, or veſſel, that robs on the high ſeas, or makes de- 


thority of any prince or ſtate. 
Pirates are enemies to all; for which reaſon neither faith 


cour by the laws of nations; and the law of arms is not 


joying that privilege which lawful enemies are entitled 
to in the caption of another. „„ CS 
And it is obſerved, that pirates, though ſo called, are 
not properly termed enemies. 
frecbootets make not a commonwealth, notwithſtandin 
they may Keep a kind of equality among themſelves, 
without which no company is able to ſubſiſt ; and though 


maintain right; and they do it to others, at leaſt, on 
agreements made between them, or according to cuſtom : 
but when a company of them forming themſelves into a 
ſociety, ſubmit to laws, and are acknowledged as a ſtate, 


they cannot afterwards: be treated as pirates, but as ene- 
mies. . ä 
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with ſome other towns on the coaſt of Barbary, are only 
inhabited by pirates that live by no other means. It is 
true, at the firſt eſtabliſhment of their predeceſſors, who 


and renegadoes of all nations, it was not thought fit to al- 
low them the privileges granted to other (lates, or civil 
locietics of men; yet they having afterwards modelled 
them(clves into a formal method of government, and ac- 


r 
* A © 
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lemn treaties with them. | 

"Though it is unqueſtionably. for the intereſt as well as 
honour of all princes to ſuppreſs pirates, and not ſuffer 
them to have any refuge or retreat within the extent of 
their domjnions ; and princes and Rates ought to be re- 


of England, as well as other princes, have concluded ſo- 


PIRATE, or Pyrate, Pirata, Rover, or Corſair, A per- 


ſcents on the coaſts, & c. without the permiſſion or au- 


nor oath is to be kept with them. They are denied ſuc- 


communicated to ſuch, for they are not capable of en- 
A company of. pirates or 


it is ſeldom they are free from fault, yet hold ſociety to 


In the Mediterranean ſea, Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, 


were a ſett of diſcontented mariners, and other debauchees 


knowledged the grand ſignior as their ſovereign, the kings 


PIR: 

ſponſible for their neglect, if they do not provide ſhips 
of war, and other remedies for reſtraining theſe ſort of 
robbers ; and although it be a queſtion, how far they are 
bound by the civil or common law of England; the Eng- 
liſn monarchs have been at a conſiderable charge for the 
reduction of theſe wretches, who are the common diſ- 
turbers of the peace of the univerſe, and the greateit 
plague to trade and commeice. 

If piracy be attempted on the ocean, and the pirates are 


vanquiſhed, the captors may in ſuch caſe immediately in- 


flict a puniſhment, by hanging them up at the main yard 
end, and they are not obliged to bring them to any 
port; but this is underſtood only in places where no legal 
judgment can be obtained. And therefore if a ſhip 
ſhall be on a voyage to America, &c. on a diſcovery of 
unknown parts of the world, and in her way ſhe is at- 
tacked by a pirate, but in the attempt the pirate is over- 
come; by the Jaw-marine the veſſel immediately becomes 
the captors, and the pirates may be forthwith executed, 
without any ſolemnity of condemnation. In other caſes, 
if the captors bring them to the next port, and the judge 
neglects their trial; or the captors cannot wait for the 
judgment without certain peril and loſs, juſtice may be 
done upon them by the captors. 

By the law-maritime, if goods are taken by a pirate, and 
afterwards the pirate making an attack upon another ſhip, 
is conquered in ſuch attempt, the prize ſhall be abſolutely 
the captors; and it is accounted in law a juſt caption of 
whatſoever may be got, or taken from them, be the ſame 
in their own or their ſucceſſors poſſeſſion: but then an ac- 
count muſt be rendered to the admiral, who may make 
reſtitution thereof to the owners, if they are fellow 
ſubjects of the captors, or belong to any ſtate in amity 


with his ſovereign, on paying the coſts and charges, and 


making the captor ſuch equitable conſideration as ſhall 


be decreed for his ſervice. 


4 


If an Engliſhman commits piracy on the . of an 
prince or ſtate in amity with the crown of England, he 


is within the ſtatute of 28th Henry VIII. and may be 


convicted of felony : and ſo it is, if the ſubjects of any 
other nation or kingdom, being in amity with the King 
of England, ſhall commit piracy on the ſhips or goods 


of the Engliſh, the ſame. is felony, and puniſhable by 


virtue of that act; as it was adjudged where the. captain 


of a French man of war, and divers others, attacked 
four merchant-ſhips going from. the port of Briſtol to 


Carmaerthen, and robbed them of about 10001. for 


which he and the reſt were arraigned, and found guilty | 


of the piracy. *_ W 5 
Before the 25th Edward III. if the ſubjects of a foreign 


nation, and ſome Engliſh, had joined together, and com- 
mitted piracy, it would have been treaſon in the Eng- 
liſh, and felony in the foreigners; and there is an in— 
ſtance in our books of one that was a Norman being 


found guilty of felony in- ſuch a caſe, and ſome Engliſh- 


men of treaſon, who were drawn and hanged ; but at 


this day they ſhall both receive judgment as felons, by our 


laws and ſtatutes. In caſe any ſubjects in enmity with 
England ſhall be ſailors aboard an Engliſh pirate with 
others that are Engliſh, and then a robbery is done by 


them, it is felony without queſtion in the Engliſh ; but 


not in the flrangers, for it was no piracy in them, but 
the depredation of an enemy, for which they ſhall be 
tried by martial law, and have judgment accordingly. 
Pirac ies committed in the Britiſh ſeas by ſubjeAs of any 
nation in amity With England, are properly puniſhable by 
that crown only.” And. if a Spaniard robs a Frenchman on 
the high ſea, both their princes being then in amity, and 


they alſo with the crown of England, and the ſhip is 


brought into a port of the King of England, the French- 


man may there proceed criminally againſt the Spaniard to 
puniſh him, and civilly to have a reſtitution of the veſ- 


fel. If a merchant loſe his goods and merchandiſe at ſea by 
piracy, &c. not being wrecked, and they afterwards come 


to land, on making proof of the property, they ſhall be 


| reſtored 3 and where a pirate takes goods upon the ſea, 
and ſells them, the property is not hereby changed, no 
more than if a thief on the land had ſtolen. and ſold them. 


Yet by the common law of England, if A man commits 
as "$4 * N a N » ö a 
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a piracy upon any other prince's ſubjects, and ſhall then 
bring the goods into the kingdom, and ſell them in a 
market overt, the ſame ſhall be binding, and all perſons 
concluded, ; N 

It is ſaid, where a ſhip or goods taken by pirates, are 
carried into a port, and there ſold, that the taking being 
originally within the admiral's juriſdiftion, it continues ſo 
as incident thereto. It is otherwiſe when a ſhip is taken 
by enemies, for in that caſe the property is altered. The 
owners having fent a ſhip to the Indies to merchandiſe, in 
the voyage the mariners committed piracy on the fea ; 
and when the ſhip returned into the Thames, fhe and all 
the goods were ſcized and claimed by the admiral as bona 
piraicrum, by virtue of the king's grant. But by Coke, 
though the admiral had ſuch grant of pirates goods, that 
muſt be intended of their proper goods, and not thoſe 
which they got by piracy. 

A ſhip is riding at anchor, and the mariners part in 
their ſhip-boat, and the reſt on ſhore, ſo that none are 
left in the ſhip ; if a pirate ſhall attack her, and commit 
any robbery, the ſame is piracy. But in cafe a pirate 
enters a port or haven, and aſſaults and robs a merchant- 
ſhip at anchor there, this is not piracy, becauſe it is not 
done upon the high ſeas ; for it is a downright robbery at 


the common law, the act being infra corpus comitatus. If 


the crime be committed either ſuper altum mare, or in 
great rivers within the realm, which are looked upon as 
common highways, there it is piracy. Though a ſhip 
being at ſea, and in great neceſſity, may attack another 
ſhip, and take out ſome victuals, cables, ropes, anchors, 
or ſails, if that other ſhip can poſſibly ſpare them, with- 


out being guilty of piracy, on paying ready money for 


ſuch things, or giving ſecurity for payment of the value. 
If a bale of merchandiſe be delivered to a maſter of a ſhip 
to carry over ſea to ſuch a port, and he goes away with 


it to another port, and there diſpoſes of the ſame, it is no 


felony or piracy : but if he opens the bale, and takes any 
thing out, with a fclonious intent, he may be indicted for 


it in the admiralty, though it amounts not to a piracy. 


And if ſuch maſter of a ſhip ſhall carry the lading to the 
port appointed, and after retake the whole bale of goods 


back again, this may amount to piracy ; for he being in 
the nature of a common carrier, the delivery had taken 


its effect, and the privity of it is determined. 

In cafe a ſhip ſhall be attacked by a pirate, who only 
takes away ſome of the men, in order to the ſelling them 
for ſlaves, this is piracy: and if a pirate attacks a ſhip, 
and the maſter for redemption gives his oath for a cer- 
tain ſum of money, though there be no taking, yet is 
the ſame piracy by the law-marine : but by the common 
law of England there muſt be an actual taking, if it be 


but for a penny, as in caſe of robbery on the highway. 


A maſter of a ſhip is aſſaulted by pirates: if he does his 
utmoſt to defend himſelf, but is taken by force; here, if 
for redeeming the veſſel, he becomes a ſlave to the 
captors, by the law · maritime the ſhip and cargo are ta- 
citly obliged to contribute to his redemption. But where 
the maſter of a ſhip, by his own folly and negligence, is 
ſurpriſed by a pirate, who takes him priſoner ; as if the 


pirate ſhall feign himſelf ſtranded, and to decoy the mer- 
chant-man for his relief, ſhall fire his guns, or give other 

ſignal, and ſuch ſhip accordingly varies its courſe for his 
aſſiſtance, whereupon the pirate enters him, and to re- 


deem which he is made a ſlave; in this caſe there ſhall 
not be any contribution. And if the ſhip loſes any of 
of her lading, the maſter ſhall anſwer the ſame. 

If any pirate at ſea affault a ſhip, and in the engage- 
ment kills a perſon in the other ſhip, though he does 


not enter her; by the common law, all the perſons on- 
board the pirate-ſhips are principals in the murder ; 


but by the law-marine, they who gave the wound only 
ſhall be 'principals, and the reſt acceſſaries, if the par- 


ties can be known. And when a man is in cuſtody for 


piracy, and any one aſſiſts him to make his eſcape, al- 
though the offences be committed at land, as the court 
of admiralty has power to puniſh the principal, ſo it may 
the other offender as an acceſſary to the piracy, _ 

It has been holden, that there cannot be an acceſſary of 


piracy, by the antient law of England; but if it happens 


of the kingdom. 


that there is an acceſlary upon th 

be puniſhed by the civil law, . 
it was made a doubt, whether one w 
land to a felony at ſea, was triable by 


the purview of 28th Henry VIII. » Within 
by 13th and 12th William IIT. a this is ſattled 


ſuch acceſi: 
e lord admiraſ: 
ho Was acceſſa 
the admiral, withi 


robbed at ſ 

the king i ey or 
miſſions under the great ſeal of "or KR Out com. 
ſuch depredations and robberies ; a leaf 


- i and t ; 
ties offending, and alfo award damages pA rn = "St 
Jured, according to the laws and cuſtom Perlons in. 


law of merchants, and of the marine, pe England, the 


. cundum 
conſuetudinem Angliæ, ſecundum legem EE * y 


gem maritimam, all three laws being incl... 
commiſſions ; and it has been uſual 0 eie in th 
ſpecial commiſſions, 

By the ſtatute 28th Henry VIII. c. t 


. . the 
which recites, that matters criminal 10 e ph 
puniſhable by the common law, but the fame wa be 


mined and adjudged by the admiral, after 

the civil law; it is enacted, That all l 
nies committed by pirates at ſea, &c. ſhall be en by 
into, tried and determined in any county of En em 
the king's commiſſion limiting the ſame, in like a 2” 
as if ſuch offences were done at land ; and the — 
ſion, being under the great ſeal, ſhall be directed to the 
lord high admiral, &c. and three or four other perſo 
as ſhall be named by the lord chancellor; which fig on 
miſfioners, or three of them, have power to enquire in- 
to, hear and determine ſuch offences by twelve lawful 
men of the county, ſo limited in their commiſion, 2 
if the offences had been done at land within the lame 


county, and according to the courſe of the common lay 


And every indictment ſo found and preferred, ſhall be 
good in law; and ſuch order, proceſs, judgment, and 


execution, be had, made and awarded thereupon, x 


againſt offenders for any felony done upon the land; 
and perſons convicted of offences, ſhall fuer death with- 
out benefit of clergy, and forfeit lands and goods, as if 


attainted of felony, &c. on land. 


This ſtatute does not alter the offence of piracy, hut 
leaves it as it was before, that is, felony only by the civil 
law ; but gives a trial according to the common law, and 
inflits pains of death, &c. as if the offenders had been 
convicted of any felony done upon the land; and no at- 


tainder for this offence corrupts the blood, the flatuts 


mentioning only that the offender ſhall ſuffer death, 


loſs of lands, &c. but ſays not that the blood ſkull te 


corrupted; Likewiſe the offender is to be indicted and 
tried on the ſtatute, to forfeit his lands, which are not 
forfeited by the civil law. | | 

An indictment for piracy muſt alledge the fact to be 


dane upon the ſea ; and have both the words of felminfh 
and piratically taken, &c. A pardon of all felonies does 


not extend to this offence ; for the ſame ought to be 
eſpecially named, it being a ſpecial offence, and no fe- 


- lony in the eye of the law of the land, but by thc civil 


law: and for this reafon piracy ſhall not be included in 
ſtatute ſpeaking generally of felonies, as to benefit of 
clergy, &c. which ſhall be conſtcued only of thoſe fele- 
nies which are ſuch by our law. | 

The ftatute of the 11th and 12th of William Ill. c.. 
ordains, That all piracies, felonies, and robberies, done 


in or upon the ſea, or in any river, &c. where the _ 
ral hath juriſdiction, may be tried at ſea or upon: nd, 


in any of his Majeſty's iſlands, plantations, &c. ippene 
for that purpoſe, by commiſſion under the pre 5 
England, or ſeal of the admiralty, directed to ſuch co 


- miffioners as his Majeſty ſhall think fit; who may cor” 


mit the offenders, and call-a court of admiralty, one 
ing of ſeven perſons at leaſt: and for want o 7 
then any three of the ſaid commiſſioners, wherec ho 
preſident of ſome Engliſh factory, or governor or 2 
of the councils in any of the plantations, or com 


of one of the King's ſhips, to be one, may _ A 


try pirates by ſu 


and may iſſue their warrants 


ouaht 


PE Willi to be adjudged pirates by the act 11th and 40 
1 | Ulla 


ee trial of pirates, and ſhall 


_ <xtnd to perſons convicted 
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rſons, ſuch as are merchants, factors, planters, ſea · 
9 


ins, li & c. to make up the number. 
22 verfons fo afſembled may proceed ny". 5 
ho courſe of the admiralty, in hearing and _— 'S 
5 caſe of piracy, robbery, an goo w_ 1 
fenders, who fhall ſu 
tence of death on the ofte 5 eee 
f they had been convi 
of lands, goods, &c. 2s | | . 
iracies, according to the act 28 

1 Vill. why e any ſuch court of admiralty is called 
4 ſhipboard, or on land, the king's commiſſion — 
krſt read, the preſident, and the reſt of the court, p . ; 
take an oath impartially to 13 2 re ; rg: pow. 
ilty, witneſſes ſhall be produced | 

"fer, which — be croſs· examined for the 5 = 

itneſſes brought in his defence; and aite 

_ 2 all phe withdrawn but the regiſter, the 
court ſhall conſider of the evidence, and give 1 
by plurality of voices; and execution thereupon may be 


awarded by a warrant to a provoſt-marſhal. 


Tne regiſter is to be a public notary; or for want of 
hou "os preſident ſhal! appoint and ſwear a regiſter ; 
who is to prepare all the proceedings in a ſummary 
way, and tranſmit copies thereof to the admiralry-court 
W in England. And the commiſſioners aforeſaid ſhall have 
W the ſole power of trying the ſaid crimes and offences 
within the colonies and plantations in America, governed 
by proprietors, orunder grants or charters from the crown, 
for apprebending ſuch pi- 
W rates, &c. and their acceſſaries, in order to their being 
W crcicd there, or ſent into England: and all governors, &c. 
in the ſaid plantations, under proprietors or charters, 
W fill aſſiſt the commiſſioners therein, on penalty of for- 
W tciting their charters. Commiſſions for trial of the ſaid 


offences, ſent to any place within the juriſdiction of the 


51 cinque ports here, ſhall be directed to the lord warden of 
W the (aid ports, or his lieutenant, and ſuch perſons as the 


commit piracy, or any act of hoſtility, againſt his Ma- 


WS jcty's ſubjects at ſea, under colour of a commiſſion or 
authority from any foreign prince or ſtate, or perſon 


= whatſoever, ſuch offenders ſhall be adjudged pirates. And 
W if any commander or maſter of a ſhip, or ſeaman, ſhall 

turn pirate, or give up his ſhip, &c. to pirates, or com- 
bine to yield up, or run away with any ſhip ; or any ma- 
nner lay violent hands on his commander, or endeavour 
W to make a revolt in the ſhip, they are declared to be pi- 


WS :2tcs, and to ſuffer accordingly : and all foe who 
: aſſiſting to 


ſhall ſet forth any pirate, or be aiding an 
any one committing piracy, or ſhall conceal ſuch pirate, 


or recetve any veſſels or goods piratically.taken, they 


lord chancellor ſhall appoint; and the inquiſition and 
trial to be by the inhabitants of the ſame ports. s 
If any natural born ſubjects, or denizens of England, 


ſhall be adjudged acceſſary to ſuch piracy, and ſuffer as | 


WS principals. | | 

And by this act, where any Engliſh ſhip ſhall have been 
Loeſended by fight againſt pirates, and any of the officers 
os ſeamen are killed or wounded, the judge of the ad- 


miralty, &c, in London, or the mayor or chief officer 


in the outports, aſſiſted by four ſubſtantial merchants, 
may, by proceſs out of the ſaid court, levy upon the 
= owners of ſuch ſhip, &c. a ſum not above 2 per cent. of 


the value of the freight, ſhip, and goods, ſo defended, 


s be diſtributed among the officers and ſeamen of the 
{i ſhip, or widows and children of the perſons ſlain. 


Allo a reward of 101. for ever 
onder, and 1 | 


Je paid by the captain, commander, or maſter, of the 
o, to the firſt diſcoverer of any combination for running 
away with or deſtroying any ſuch ſhip, at the port where 
be wages are to be paid. 5 <A ber 
> tlc 4th George 1. c. 
—_ ited 


y veſlel of 100 tons, or 


or ſhall commit any offences, for which the 


m III. may be tried for ev 


5 ery ſuch offence, in ſuch 
ners by che 28th Henty VIII. c. 15. is direRted for 
be utterly debarred from 


Joe benefit of clergy for the ſaid offences, 


| in Scotland, or to hi 
_ . $ : l 3 8 
W's dominions in America. 1 00M 


5 |, for every ſhip of greater burthen, ſhall 


11. all perſons who have com- 


But this ſhall 
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The 6th George I. c. 19. makes the ſtatute t1th and 
I2th William III. c. 5. for more effectual ſuppreſſion 
of piracy, perpetual, And by 8th George I. c. 24. if 
any maſter of any ſhip or veſſel, or other perſon, ſhall 
any ways trade with pirates by truck, barter, exchange, 
or in any other manner ; or ſhall furniſh any pirate, te- 
lon, or robber on the ſeas, with any ammunition, pro- 
viſion, or ſtores z or fit out any ſhip or veſſel knowingly, 
and with deſign to trade with, or ſupply, or correſpond 
with any pirate, &c. or if any perſon ſhall conſult, com- 
bine, or confederate with ſuch pirate, knowing him to 
be guilty of any piracy, felony,. or robbery ; ſuch of- 
fender ſhall in every of the ſaid caſes be adjudged guilty 
of piracy, felony, and robbery, which ſhall be enquired 
of, tried and determined, according to the ſtatutes 28th 
Henry VIII. and 11th and 12th William III. And ſhips 
fitted out with deſign to trade with pirates, and all the 
goods and merchandiſe put on board the ſame, ſhall be 
forfeited ; one moiety to the King, the other to the diſ- 
coverer of ſuch deſign, who may ſue for and recover the 
ſaid ſhips, &c. in the high court of admiralty. 


If any perſon belonging to any ſhip or veſlel, upon meet- 
Ing any merchant-ſhip on the high ſeas, or in any haven 


or creek, ſhall forcibly board and enter into ſuch ſhip ; 


and though they do not ſeize and carry her off, ſhall 


throw overboard, or deſtroy any part of the goods or 
merchandiſes belonging to the ſaid ſhip, the perſons 
guilty thereof ſhall be puniſhed as pirates. And all per- 
ſons, who by the act 11th and 12th William III. are de- 


clared acceſſaries to any piracy therein mentioned, are 


hereby declared, and ſhall be deemed to be principal pi- 
rates; and their offences ſhall be enquired of, heard and 
adjudged in the ſame manner as perſons guilty of piracy, 
&c. and being thereupon attainted and convicted, ſhall 


ſuffer ſuch pains of death, loſs of lands, goods, and 
chattles, as pirates and robbers. 


In caſe any maſter, or other officer, or ſeaman of a mer- 


chant-ſhip, which carries guns and arms, when they are 
attacked by any pirate, or ſhip on which ſuch pirate is on 
board, ſhall not fight, and. endeavour to defend them- 
ſelves and their ſhips from being taken ; or ſhall utter 


any words diſcouraging to other mariners, and by reaſon 


thereof the ſhip fall into the hands of the pirate; every 
ſuch meter, &c. ſhall forfeit all the wages due to him to 
the owners of the ſhip; and as a farther puniſhment, 
ſuffer fix months impriſonment. But ſeamen wounded 


in the defence of ſhips, and fighting againſt pirates, ſhall 


be admitted into Greenwich hoſpital, and there provided 
for, No. «ik 8 | I 
There is a clauſe in this ſtatute, that if any commander 
or officer of any his Majeſty's ſhips of war, ſhall receive 
or permit to be received on board ſuch ſhip, any goods 
or merchandiſes, in order to trade with the ſame, either 
on his own or any other perſon's account; except gold, 


- ſilver, or jewels, and goods belonging to any merchant- 


ſhip wrecked, or in danger of being ſo, in order to pre- 
ſerve them for their proper owners; and except ſuch 
goods. as they ſhall be ordered to receive on board by the 


admiralty; the captain, &c. ſo offending ſhall, upon his 


being convicted thereof by a court-martial, forfeit the 


command and office he ſhall then have in the ſaid ſhip, 


and be for ever after rendered incapable to ſerve in the 


ſame, or in any other place or office in the naval ſervice 


of the crown; and alſo forfeit the wages to him due for 


w3 


pital. 


Aſia, Africa, and America, & c 
by 2d George II. c. 28. 
| Th 


his ſervice in the ſhip, of war whereto he ſhall belong. 
And tbe ſaid captain, &c. and the proprietors of the goods 


ſo put on board ſuch ſhip of war, ſhall incur a forfeiture 


of the value of the. ſaid goods -. one half to go to the firſt 


* 


diſcoverer, and the other to the uſe of Greenwich hoſ- 


This act ſhall entend to all his Majeſty's dominions In 
» and is made perpetual | 


e Barbary corſairs are conſidered as pirates by thoſe 


nations with whom they have no treaties of peace. There 
are alſo pirates on the coaſt of Morocco; and a great part 
of the coaſt of Guzurat in India is inhabited by pirates, 


commonly called Angria's * 


who have a numerous 
os | fleet 


P.LS.: r 
fleet of grabs, or ſmall veſſels, with which they com- ſterling; the old Italian piſtole is worth 
mit great depredations on the Indian merchants. eſancon, Fl 827 flee. 

orence, Genoa, M; 


yng ; the piſtoles of Beſan 
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PIRET HRA. A medicinal root, brought from Tunis in Orange, Savoy, and Trevoux, ate w Milan, 
Barbary, uſed for the tooth-ach, and in the compoſition ſterling. orth 164, 64, 
of vinegar. The double and ſingle louis d'or of F rance 
The pirethra is a root of middling length, of the thick- double and fingle piſtoles ; the former — alſo calle 


neſs of the little finger, greyiſh without, whitiſh within, 19 8. and the latter 19 8. 6 d. ſterling S Worth 11, 
f garniſhed with ſome fibres, and of a poignant and hot PITCH. A tenacious kind of Juice, or on d 
x talte ; its good choice conſiſting in its being new, plump, fatty woods, chiefly pines and firs; uſed in fun from 


dry, and not eaſily broken. | medicine, and various arts. Pitch is pro Lipping, In 
PISCA. A port-town of Peru, in South America, ſituated the bark of the picea, or pitch-tree ; th K Ja Juice gf 
in 76 deg. of W. lon. and 14 deg. of N. lat. in the pro- be no other than the oil thereof inſpiſſated conceived to 
vince of Lima, 140 miles ſouth of that city ; where is black, further than in balſam. The methe, and turned 
made the greateſt quantity of wine in Peru, which is or procuring it, is by cleaving the tree into Au [Wing 
exported to the reſt of the Spaniſh colonies. which they lay in a furnace having two * billet 
PISCATAWAY. A harbour of New Hampſhire in Ame- one of which the fire is put, and through og] he 
ert 


rica, one of the Britiſh colonies, ſituated in 70 deg. of pitch is gathered; which oozing from the w 

W. lon. and 43 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. 7o miles north of along the bottom of the furnace into baſons or 00G rug 

Boſton : and in ſome maps the province of New Hamp- placed for that purpoſe. The ſmoke, which ; on 

ſhire is called Piſcataway. | thick, gives it the black colour; though fome il % 
PISSASPHALT UM, or Piſſaſphaltus, in natural hiſtory, our common pitch to be only the laft Will haye 


denotes a native, ſolid bitumen, found in ſome of the to be the firſt. See Tar, | running, 20d tr 
eaſtern countries, of an intermediate nature between pitch Wheeler gives us another manner of drawing pitch 
and aſphaltum. See Bitumen. ND in the Levant. A pit is dug in the ground — on 
Pis$ASPHALTUM, is alſo a name given to a ſactitious ſub- diameter a-top, but contracting as it goes dee 5 
ſtance, compounded of pitch and aſphaltus or bitumen they fill with branches of pine cloven into Prove = 
judaicum; but the coarſeneſs of the black colour, and top of the pit is then covered over with fire; vn 
the fœtidneſs of the ſmell, diſtinguiſhes it from the true down to the bottom, the pitch diſtills, and runs Out 0 
aſphaltum. See Aſphaltum. | hole made therein. 5 ü 
PisSASPHALTUM, is alſo uſed by ſome writers to denote Pitch acquires different names, according to it different ; 
the Jewiſh pitch, or ſimple aſphaltum. See Ajphaltum, preparations, colours, and qualities. As it ciſtils fron f 


PplsSELT UM, or Oil of pi teb. A medicament compounded the wood it is called barras, but afterwards aſſume z 
of oil and pitch. 57 55 double name; the fineſt and cleareſt being called galipot 
PissE lx UM indicum, among modern writers, denotes a bi- and the coarſer marbled barras. Of the galipot is mac 


tuminous ſubſtance brought from the Weſt Indies, popu- 
larly called Barbadoes tar; which has a ſtrong ſmell, not 
unlike the common tar, and is not very pleaſant to ſight 
or taſte. It is accounted a good balſamic ; and, where 

the ſtomach. can diſpenſe with it, will do great ſervice in 
many diſorders of the breaſt, which has alſo been expe- 
rienced of common tar. See Tar. | 


PISTACHIA, or Piſtach nut. A fruit brought from ſeve- 


ral parts of Aſia, chiefly Aleppo and Perſia. When 


wrapt in all its coats, it is of the ſize of a green almond ; 
but when ſtript of all to its ſhell, it reſembles a ſmall 


nut; the kernel being red without, and green within ; its 
taſte very agreeable. The tree that produces it is a kind 


of turpentine tree: the nuts are to be choſen new, 
heavy, and full; as to thoſe that are broken, ſuch as have 
kept their colours beſt, are to be preferred ; for as to the 


ſize, it is a fancy, Piſtachias are aperitive, proper to give 
vigour, and are uſed in emulſions, &c. in phtiſical and 
nephritical caſes. They alſo enter ſeveral ragouts, are 


cConfected, made into conſerves, &c. 
There is likewiſe a kind of falſe piſtachia brought from 


the Caribbee iſlands, which ſome confound with the real 
ones; though very different, both with regard to the 
plants that produce them, and their quality. The ſpu- 
rious piſtachia plant does not riſe a foot high; nor does 
the fruit grow on the branches, but is found in pods ad- 


| hering to the root. 'T he pod ſometimes only contains 


a ſingle nut, which refembles an olive, but uſually ſeve- 
ral; and in that caſe they are irregular. The ſubſtance 


is white, compact, and heavy. This fruit is 0 eat 


raw, becauſe of the il effects it produces. It is ufually 
roaſted or confected, being uſed in ragouts, and to make 
ratahas. | | | 


PISTARINE, A Spaniſh filver coin, worth 202 d. ſter- 


ling. | 


PISTOL. A ſmall fire-arm, uſed chiefly by the cavalry 


in an army; as alſo by gentlemen who travel. 


PISTOLE, A. gold coin of ſeveral ſorts, and ſtruck in ſe- 


veral places, being both double and ſing le. 

The old and new Spaniſh double piſtole are worth l. 
138. 6 d. ſterling ; the double piſtoles of Genoa 16a 1, 
ot Milan, of Pope Urban 1634, and of Placentia, being 


- alſo the ſame value with the Spaniſh double piſtole. 
The old Spaniſh ſingle piſtole is worth 16s. 9 d. ſter- 


ling, and the new Seville piſtole is worth about 16s, 6d. 


what they call white pitch, or Burgundy pitch; which 
nothing but the galipot melted with oil of turpentine; 
though ſome. will have it a native pitch, diftilling from 
reſinous tree growing in the mountains of Franche 
Comte. Of the ſame galipot is likewiſe prepared whit 
is called roſin, by boiling the cakes to a certain con- 
ſiſtence, and making it up in cakes. See RG. 
The black pitch, which is what is properly called pitch, 
ſome ſay is the liquid galipot, burnt and reduced into tie 
form and conſiſtence we ſee it in, by mixing tar with it 
While hot. The beſt is that brought from Sweden and 
Norway; its goodneſs conſiſting in its being of a gf, 
black colour, dry, and brittle. 
Naval pitch, is that drawn from old pines, ranged, and 
burnt like charcoal. This, with a mixture of tow, ot 
beaten cables, ſerves for the pitching of veſſels. Nail 
pitch is alſo a denomination given to that ſcraped from 
off the ſides of old veſſels, and which is ſuppoſed to have 
acquired an aſtringent virtue by means of the ſalt ate. 
It ſerves to make plaiſters; though it is certain the a0- 
|  thecaries uſually ſubſtitute the common black pitch n 
its ſtead, e Bs 
Greek piteb, or Spaniſh piteh, is that boiled in water il 
it has loſt its natural ſmell z upon which it becomes dry 
za TE Od Coo 
The antients called it colophony, from Colophon a cit) " 
Greece, whence great quantities were brought. 
Oil of Pick, is an oil procured from pitch, by ſeparating 


the aqueous matter that ſwims a-top of the melted pitch: 

which, for the great virtues attributed to it, 15 alſo ca 
balſam of pitch. See Naval Stores. f 6: 
All forts of pitch are fold at Amſterdam for ſo mat} 


. livres de gros the laſt of F2 barrels, and afford a _ 


tion of 1 per cent. for prompt payment. He 11 | | 


Stockholm pitch is the moſt eſteemed there, 6 k 

deareſt ; that of Weſterwyck is ſold for 15  ! f 

de gros the laſt; that of Calmar is of the _— a 
that of Carolina coſt but 12; or but 121 lirres de gi 

| Yellow refin-pitch refined is'5-florins the 100 l. — of 

| brown refined is 43 florins. Both yi e f. 

duction for good Weight, and? 1 per cent. ler pe 

ment.. CMP! y, Fil 

- Pitch is generally brought from Denmark, Norw? gu 


land, and Sweden: but as the merchants of thoſ ©, 


— 


PLA 
' » \ this commodity, it occa- 
tries put exorbitant prices on th ive particular encou- 


itiſh government to 8 * 
—— 2 kolanters in North America to wa 


ded, that great 
itch; i ich they have ſo well ſucceeded tha 

e Has 5 — ſent from New England, Lad ot _ 
Carols It is abſolutely eſſential 8 a eee 3 a a 

itchi | s and cables: therefore 

for pitching their veſſels anc Ce e 
of | 1d be carefully attended to in : 
3 if they can be brought to ſupply 4 N ; 
country with naval ftores, it will take the _— 3 
trade out of the hands of the northern nations, an 


ſaving to Great Britain. f 

Yn a fee when a ſhip falls with her wy 
much into the ſea, or beats againſt it, ſo as tO - ” 
ger her top-maſts, they ſay ſhe will pitch her maſts by 
the board. | . 

A duty, commonly one penny, pal 
"binds e down, every ſack of corn, or pack of 
iſe, in a fair or market. . : 

AE. A Lora of Sweden, capital of the province 
of Pitha Lapmark, ſituated in 20 deg. of EK. lon. and 64 
deg. 45 min, of N. lat. on the weſt-fide of the Bothnic 
guſph, 80 miles S. W. of Torne. : 3 

PITE. An imaginary money in France; being the fourtl 
of a denier, and 12 deniers are about a halfpenny ſter- 


Re. A kind of hemp, or flax, found in ſeveral parts of 
South America, particularly along the river Oronoko. 
This hemp is much longer and whiter than that which 
rows in Europe, and does not rot ſo eaſily in water. 
he Indians uſe it for the making of their hamocks, fails, 

and cordage for their canoes. beſides ſeveral other uſes. 
PITIS. A term among the Javaneſe for a ſmall coin of 


very baſe alloy, half lead, and half ſcoria of copper, 


which is brought them from China, where they are called 
caxas; having a great currency at Bantam, and through- 
out the reſt of the iſland of Java, as alſo in the neigh- 
bouring iſlands 3 200 pites being worth about three far- 
things ſterling. See Caxas. 


 PITTENWEEM. A port-town of Scotland, in the 


county of Fife, ſituated in 2 deg. 25 min. of W. lon, 
and 56 deg. of N. lat. at the entrance of the frith of 
Forth, 23 miles N. E. of Edinburgh. | 
PLACARD, or Placart, isa term in Holland for the pro- 
clamations, by which are rendered public the reſolutions 
and ordonnances of the States-General of the United 
Provinces, concerning government or commerce. 
One of the moſt important placards in this laſt reſpect, is 
that for the execution of the new tariff of the year 1725 ; 
wherein are regulated the duties of importation and ex- 
portation throughout the ſtates of the republic, being 
compoſed of 254 articles, divided into 18 ſections. 
PLACENTIA. A port-town of Newfoundland in Ame- 
rica, fituated in 56 deg. of W. lon. and 48 deg. of N. 
lat. on a bay of the S. E. part of the iſtand, 40 miles 


W. of St. John's, and 200 E. of the iſland of Cape 


Breton, ſubjeR to England. | „ 
PLAGUE-water, Aqua epidemica, is one of the compound 
waters of the ſhops. See Water. | 


PLAID. A kind of chequered ſerge manufactured in Scot- 


land, and uſually 25 ells in length. 73 
PLAIN Scale, is a thin ruler, whereon are graduated the 
lines of chords, fines, tangents, ſecants, leagues, rhumbs, 


&c. of ready uſe in moſt parts of the mathematics, chiefly 


in navigation. See Line. | 
PLAIN Chart, in navigation, is a ſea chart, wherein the 


meridian and parallels are repreſented by parallel ſtraight 


lines; and where, of conſequetice, the degrees of longi- 
tude are the ſame in all the parallels of latitude. See 

"Chart, | | „ 

PAIN Sailing, in navigation, is the art of working the ſe · 
veral caſes and varieties in a ſhip's motion, on a plain 
chart. See Sailing. Shes | 


Plain ſailing is founded an a ſuppoſition of the earth's be- | 
ing a plane or flat; which though notoriouſly falſe, yet 
laces being laid down accordingly, and a long voyage 


roke into many ſhort ones, the voyage may be tolerably 
performed by it, near the ſame meridian. . 


1 


1 


In plain failing it is ſuppoſed, that, by the rhumb-line, 
meridian, and parallel of latitude, there always will be 
formed a right-angled triangle; and that ſo poſited, as 
that the perpendicular ſide may repreſent part of the me- 
ridian, or north and ſouth line, containing the difference 
of latitude ; the bafe of the triangle repreſents the de- 
parture, and the hypothenuſe the diſtance failed. The 
angle at the vertex is the courſe, and the angle at the baſe 
the compliment of the crown of the courſe; any two 
of which, with the right-angle being given, the triangle 
may be protracted, and the other three parts found. 
PLAISTER of Paris. See Plaſter. 
PLANK. A long piece of timber, ſawn about two inches 
thick, more or leſs, for various purpoſes, both in build- 
ing houſes and ſhips; and alſo for other mechanical pur- 
poſes. The trees which uſually afford planks are the oak, 
the beech, the fir, the walnut, the pear, and the poplar. 
The commerce of planks, as alſo of joiners, carpenters, 
and coopers timber, is a very conſiderable article in the 
Dutch trade; and all ſorts of planks are ſold at Amſter- 
dam by the hundred, but more or leſs to the hundred. | 
PLANT. The univerſal name for all vegetable bodies, 
whether trees, ſhrubs, or herbs. | 
PLANTAIN, is an excellent vulnerary herb ; being alſo 
Uſeful for internal maladies, and other purpoſes. 
PLANTATION, in the iſlands and continent of Ame- 
rica, a ſpot of ground which ſome planter, or perſon ar- 
rived in a new colony, pitches on to cultivate and till for 
his own uſe. See Colony. 
A plantation or colony, according to the Treatiſe on Na- 
val Trade, is a place where people are ſent to dwell, or a 
company of people tranſplanted from one place to another, 
with an allowance of land for their tillage, and encou- 
raged by immunities, for the good of themſelves, and 
the ſtate to which they belong. - 
In caſe a nation or people happen to be expelled out of 
their own land, they may ſeek void places, and waſtes in 
ſome other country; where the immediate poſſeſſing ſuch 
plantations creates a property againſt all perſons, but he 
that has empire there. Alſo ſome learned civilians are 
of opinion, that if there be a deſert, or barren ground, 
the ſame ought to be granted to ſtrangers, upon their re- 
queſt ; for they commit no offence who inhabit and ma- 
nure a part of the land, that lies neglected and unoccupied. 
And where perſons coming into any territories, and hav- 
ing planted in a plantation there, if before they can reap 
the fruits of their labour, the neceſſities of life are want- 
ing, by the laws of nature they may force a ſubſiſtence 
from a neighbour-planter; and the reaſon is this, be- 
cauſe ſubſiſtence belongs to every man, unleſs he has 
merited to loſe the life which he ſecks to preſerve. The 
written laws are in ſome meaſure conformable to this; by 
which, if proviſions begin to fail in a ſhip at ſea, thoſe 
perſons which laid in particular ſtores for the voyage 
are obliged to bring the ſame out openly for the benefit 
of all. | | | | 
The Britiſh plantations abroad are chiefly upon the conti- 
nent and iſlands in America; the iſlands of Jamaica and 
Barbadoes, with ſome others, being much frequented by 
unfortunate perſons, who have ſo great advantages in 
trade, that by induſtry and application a preſent misfor- 
tune is oftentimes attended with a future happineſs, by ac- 
cumulating great wealth from the products of theſe fo- 
- reign colonies.  The' Britiſh plantations in general contain 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, part of the Leeward iſlands, Ber- 
mudas, the Bahamas, Virginia, Maryland, Penſylvania, 
- New-England, New-York, Carolina, and Georgia. 3 
The plantation · iſiands being originally acquired by con- 
queſt, or by ſome of the King's ſubjects going in ſearch 
of ſome pris and planting themſelves there, the King 
is not refirained to rule them by any particular laws, but 
may govern them as he will. ut it has been held, 
that the laws and cuſtoms by which the /people of any 
- iſland or plantation were governed before th conqueſt 
thereof, bind them until new laws are given] for there 
is a neceſſity that the former laws ſhould be in force till 


new ones are obtained; and even then ſome of their old cuſ- 


toms may temain, as they do in Barbadoes, &c. : though, 
A E may * . 
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ſons than the natural · born ſubjects of England or 


P:L A 


in caſe of an uninhabited country newly found out by Eng- 
gliſh ſubjects, all laws in force in England are immediately 
in force there. | | 

The Ifle of Man and Ireland are part of the poſſeſſions of 
the crown of England, yet retain their antient laws; and 


Jamaica was not governed by the law of England after it 


was conquered, till new laws were made; for they had 
neither ſheriffs nor counties. They were only an aſſem- 
bly of people which are not bound by Engliſh laws or 
ſtates, unleſs particularly mentioned therein : beſides, 
they in Jamaica have power to make laws, by which ge- 
neral laws of England may be altered by theirs in parti- 
culars. In Barbadoes all freeholds are ſubject to debts, 
and eſteemed but as chattels, till the creditors are ſatiſ- 
fied, and then the Jands deſcend to the heir. But the law 
is otherwiſe in England ; which ſhews, that though that 
iſland is parcel of the poſſeſſions of England, yet it is not 
governed by the laws made here, By the laws of Virgi- 
nia, negroes are ſaleable as chattels ; but the laws of 
England do not extend to Virginia. 

All that ſhall be made governors of the plantations, ſhall, 
before their entrance into their government, take an oath 
to do their utmoſt that the acts of parliament paſſed con- 
cerning the ſaid colonies and plantations be duly obſerved, 
ſo far as appertains to the ſaid governors reſpectively ; 
and upon complaint to the King, and proof made before 
his Majeſty, or ſuch as he ſhall appoint, by the oaths of 
two or more credible witneſſes, that any of the gover- 
nors, or commanders in chief, have neglected to take the 
ſaid oath, or been wittingly negligent in doing his duty 
accordingly ; ſuch governor ſo offending ſhall be re- 
moved from his government, and forfeit the ſum of 
1000], 


By the 11th and 12th William III. c. 12. if any go- 
vernor, lieutenant-governor, deputy-governor, or com- 


mander in chief, of any plantation or colony within his 
Majeſty's dominions beyond the ſeas, ſhall be guilty of 
oppreſſing any of his Majeſty's ſubjects in their reſpective 
governments, or of any other crime or offence contrary 
to the laws of this realm, or in force within their go- 
vernments, &c. it ſhall be enquired of, heard and deter- 
mined in the court of King's Bench in England, or before 
ſuch commiſſioners, and in ſuch county of this realm, as 


the King ſhall appoint, and by good and lawful men of 


the ſame county ; and the like puniſhments ſhall be in- 
flicted as are uſual for ſuch offences here in England. 
And by the act 7th and 8th William III. c. 22. all laws, 


| by-laws, uſages or cuſtoms in practice, in any of the 


plantations, which are repugnant to any laws already 


made here, or to this act, or any other law hereafter to be 


made in this kingdom, relating to the ſaid plantations, 


are declared null and void. And all places of truſt in the 
courts of law, or relating to the treaſury, in any iſland, 


colony, or plantation, belonging to England, ſhall be in 


the hands of the native- born ſubjects of England, Ireland, 


or of the ſaid iſlands: alſo perſons that claim any right or 
property in any iſlands, or traQs of land on the continent 
of America, by charter or letters-patent, ſhall not at any 
time alien, ſell, or diſpoſe of the ſame to any _ per- 

reland, 
&c. without the King's licence in council firſt had and 


obtained; and all governors appointed by any ſuch proprie- 


tors, ſhall be allowed and approved of by his Majeſty, and 


take the oaths enjoined to be taken by the governors or 


commanders in chief in any other colonies and planta- 
tions, under the ſame penalty they are liable to. | 
The ſtatute of the 12th Charles II. c. 18. enacts, That 
no alien may be a merchant, or factor, in any of the 
territories and plantations belonging to England, in Aſia, 
Africa, or America, on pain to loſe all his goods; one 
third to the King, another third to the governor of the 


plantation, and the other third to the perſon ſuing in 


any of the King's courts there: and if any governor of 


the plantations ſhall ſuffer any foreign - built veſſel to 


load or unload goods, before a certificate is produced that 
the owner or owners are not aliens, and examination 
made, ſuch governor ſhall be put out of his place. 

Goods and merchandiſe ſhall not be imported into, or ex- 


ported out of any of the plantations which belong to his 


to ſome port of England or Ireland, &c. 
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Majeſty, in any other ſhi a but th 
people of England or” Ireland, & — 


| elonging to the 
maſter and three-fourths of the m 


c. and of which 


forfeiture of all the goods, and the this > are Engliſh, o 


(hi | 
furniture; a third part whereof to a or veſſel, with it 


to the governor where any ſuch dete ll b. e third 
other third part to him that will ſeize or fy * the 
ſame, &c. And where any abatement or r th 
given in the book of rates to goods Imported a vilege iz 
in ſhipping built in England, Ireland, Wale; Ke Ported 
the King's territories in Aſia, Africa, and ins N 
to be underſtood, that the maſter and three-fourth.” va 
mariners be alſo Engliſh ; and where that is "2 0f the 
they ſhall be ſuch during the whole Voyage bh ye, 
Caſe of fickneſs, death, or being taken prilone * 
proved by the oath of the maſter. 79.90 
And no ſugars, tobacco, cotton-wool, indicq. . 

fuſtic, or other dying wood, of the prowl of 1 
tations in America, Aſia, or Africa, ſhall be er 
to any place, other than to ſome Engliſh Plantaicn, © 
to England, Ireland, Wales, or town of Berwick. ot 
pain to forfeit them, or the value, and the ſhip with * 
furniture; one moiety to the King, the other to him {ns 


ſeizes or ſues for the ſaid forfeiture. And for every veſſel 


which ſhall ſet out from England, Ireland, Kc. for x 


of the ſaid plantations, bond ſhall be given, with on 
ſurety, to the chief officers of the cuſtomhouſe of Fo 


place from whence ſhe ſails, of 1000 J. if the ſhip be le 


than the burthen of 100 tons, and of 2000 . penalty if 
of greater burthen; that if the ſaid veſſel load any of the 
ſaid commodities at ſuch plantations, it ſhall bring them 


Alſo for all ſhips coming from any other port or place to 


| thoſe plantations, the governors, before the ſhips be per- 


mitted to load, ſhall take bond as aforeſaid, that they ſhall 
carry them to ſome other Engliſh plantations, or to Eng- 
land, Ireland, &c. And every ſhip taking on board any 
of the ſaid goods before bond given, or certificate pro- 
duced from ſome cuſtomhouſe in England, &c. of ſuch 
bonds being there given, ſhall be forfeited ; and the faid 
governors ſhall twice in every year return true copies of 
all ſuch bonds to the officers of the cuſtoms in London, 

By the 15th Charles II. c. 7. in regard his Majeſty's 
plantations beyond the ſeas are inhabited and peopled by 
ſubjects of the kingdom of England: for the maintain- 
ing a greater correſpondence and kindneſs between them, 


and keeping them in a firmer dependance upon it, and 


rendering them yet more beneficial and advantageous, in 
the further employment and increaſe of Engliſh ſhipping 
and ſeamen, vent of the Engliſh woollen and other ma- 


nufactures and commodities, &c. and making this king 


dom a ſtaple, not only of the commodities of thoſe plan- 


' tations, but alſo of the merchandiſes of other countries 


and places, for the ſupplying of them; and it being the 
uſage of other nations to keep their plantation-trade to 
themſelyes: | 


It is enacted, That no commodity of the growth or ma- 


nufacture of Europe ſhall be imported into any of the 
King's plantations in Aſia, Africa, or America, but what 


| ſhall have been ſhipped in England, Wales, or town of 
Berwick, and in Engliſh built ſhipping, and whereof the 


maſter and three-fourths of-the mariners are Engliſh, and 


which ſhall be carried directly thence to the ſaid plan- 
tations, on pain to forfeit the ſame, and if imported by 
water, the veſſel alſo ; one third to the King, another | 
to the governor of ſuch plantation, if there ſeized or 
| ſued for, elſe that third to the King likewiſe; the other 


third to him who will ſeize or ſue for the ſame in any o 


the King's courts in ſuch plantations, or any court of re- 
cord in ee, 5 N * 
But nevertheleſs it ſhall and may be lawful to ſhip end 
lade in ſuch ſhips, ſo navigated as aforeſaid, in 20 part 


of Europe, ſalt for the fiſheries of New England and 


Newfoundland; and in the Maderas and Azores, piers O 
the growth of the ſaid iſlands 3 and in Scotland or Irelan 


take in ſervants, or horſes, and all victuals of the grov 


or production of the ſaid places, to tranſport them to 
_ ſaid plantations. .. N 
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hatſoever into any of the England, Ireland, Wales, or Berwiak 3 but if in any 


oods or commodities hs governor of ſuch place, American plantation, then by the governor, with the 


hours, their names an 


ſaid goods: an | . 
2 Wal jude or unlade any goods or commodi 


N any goods. ſhall deliver. to t 3 18 
ſaid plantations, * =—ointed, within twenty-four principal officer of his Majeſty's revenue there, And 
9 or the officer by a n ich a true inventory which ſaid oath being atteſted by the governor, or cuſtom · 


1 no veſſel coming to any ſuch houſe officer reſpeAively,. and having been regiſtered by 


them, ſhall be delivered to the maſter of the ſhip, for the 


| q ; ſecurity of her navigation, and a duplicate tranſmitted * 
| | de known the arrival of the avig , uplicate tranſmitted to * 
3 a” till we N i; uy gdh. and ſurname, and the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms at London, and there en- * 
| veſſel, her Ewe he is an Engliſh built ſhip, end navi- tered in a general regiſter: the veſſel that trades to or 

have ſhewn that duce ſuch certificate, from the plantations, without ſuch proof made as here di- 


20 95 ee bo her lading, with the rected, ſhall be liable to ſuch proſecution and forfeiture, 
an | 


| in, on pain of for- as foreign ſhips would be for trading thither. And no 
places 8 1 3 2 or manufatture, © ſhip's name regiſtred ſhall be changed without regiſter- 
feiting the 1p lad 5 in England Wales, or town of Ber ing the ſhip a-new, under the like ' penalties; alſo upon 
of Europe, not lade , or fad Tale of any ſhare, ſuch ſale ſhall be acknowledged by in- 


| ivided as ; A 
91 if 1 Beets * OG in England, &c. ſhall dorſement on the certificate of the regiſter. 


| 15 ar, tobacco, gin- All ſhips, whether the King's or merchants ſhips, ladin 

ge "REF base badge, pe or ee or unlading goods at any of the plantations bens, 

ger, + e dyin g wood of the growth of any and the meſters and commanders thereof, ſhall be ſub- 

_— ny» ns aforeſaid, to be carried into any other ject to the ſame rules, viſitations, ſearches, penalties, and 

of the p until they have been firſt unladen and put on forfeitures, as ſhips and their ladings, and the commanders 

rung Sp port or haven in England, or Wales, &c. and maſters, are ſubject and liable to in this kingdom, by 

0 nal forfeit their places, and the value of ſuch goods ; virtue of 14th Charles IT. c. 11. And the officers for 

one half to the King, the other to the informer. _ collecting his Majeſty s revenue, and inſpecting the plan- ; 
By the 22d and 23d of Charles II. c. 26. every ſhip or tation-trade, in the faid plantations, ſhall have the ſame 

veſſel that ſhall take on board any ſugar, or other com- power and authority for viſiting and. ſearching of ſhips, 


edu, "Mt of the Engliſh plantations, till bond taking their entries, ſeizing goods prohibited, or for which 
aq 5 lireQed by the ſtatute 12th Charles II. ora duties ought to be paid, as are provided for the officers of 
certificate produced from the officers of ſome cuſtomhouſe the cuſtoms in England, by the ſaid act 14th Charles II. 


in England, that ſuch bond hath been given there; or to enter houſes and warehouſes, to ſearch after and ſeize 
which ſhall carry the ſaid goods to any country or place, ſuch goods; and all perſons aſſiſting in the conveyance, 
contrary to the tenor of ſuch bond; the ſaid ſhip or veſſel, or concealment of the goods, or in reſiſting any of the 
with all her guns, ammunition, furniture, and lading to ſaid officers in performance of their duty, and the boats 
be forfeited, _ Is and other veſſels employed therein, ſhall be liable to the 
But the act 25th Charles II. c. 7. ſeems to have taken like penalties as are provided in relation to prohibited 
off theſe penalties and forfeitures; which ordains, that and uncuſtomed goods in this kingdom; and the officers 
if any veſſel ſhall come to any of the King's plantations ſubject to the ſame penalties for corruptions, frauds,  &c. 
to ſhip ſugar, tobacco, cotton-wool, indico, ginger, 28 here. he #4 | 1 : 
fuſtic, or other dying wood of their growth, and bond In caſes where the governors or officers of the cuſtoms in 
ſhall not be firſt given, with one ſurety, to bring the ſame the plantations ſhall have reaſonable ground to ſuſpect 
to England; there are to be anſwered to the King ſeve- that any certificates produced are falſe and counterfeit, 
ral duties on the ſaid goods and commodities, to be paid as, that the certificate of having given ſecurity in England 
Where and to whom ſhall be appointed in the ſaid plan- is falſe; in that caſe the ſaid governor or officers ſhall 
tations, before lading thereof, under ſuch penalties tothe require and take ſufficient ſecurity there for the diſcharge 
officers, and upon the goods, as for non-payment, or of the plantation lading in England, Wales, or town of Ber- 
defrauding. the King of his cuſtoms in England: and wick; and in caſe there ſhall be cauſe of ſuſpicion, that the 
in caſe any perſons liable to the payment of theſe duties, certificate of having diſcharged the plantation- lading in 
ſhall not have monies to anſwer the ſame, the officer ſhall this Kingdom is falſe, they ſhall not vacate the ſecurity gi- 
take and accept, inflead thereof, ſuch a proportion of the ven in the plantations, till thgy ſhall be informed from 
commodities to be ſhipped as ſhall amount to the value, the commiſſioners" of the cuſtoms in England, that the 
according to their current price in the ſame plantations. matter of the certificate is true: and if any perſon ſhall 
The 7th and 8th of William III. c. 22: reciting the as * counterfeit, or raiſe any cocket, certificate, return, or 
for encouragement of the navigation of this kingdom, and permit, for any veſſel or goods, or knowingly make uſe 2 
better ſecuring and regulating the plantation- trade, &c. thereof, ſuch perſon ſhalf forfeit the ſum of 500 l. and „ 
wherein great abuſes. had been committed; for remedß the cocket, &, ſo falſified Thall be invalid, and of no- © 
thereof enacted, That no goods or merchandiſes ſhall be effecccc r. a 208 N . 
imported or exported to, or from any plantation abroad, When bonds are taken in the ſaid plantations, purſuant to 
or from one port or place to another 6 the ſame, the the afore mentioned act, made 22d and 23d Charles II. r 
Kingdom of England, dominion of Wales, or town of the ſureties therein ſhall be perſons of 'known reſidenee 1 


Berwick, in any ſhip but what ſhall be built in England, and ability in the plantations; and the conditions of the ++ 
Ireland, or the ſaid plantations, "and, wholly owned by ſaid bonds ſhall be within eighteen months after the date 
the people thereof, and navigated with the maſter, and thereof, danger of the ſeas excepted, to produce:certifi= ©. = 
three-fourths of the mariners, of the ſaid places, under cates of having landed the goods therein mentioned in one ©, == 
pain of forfeiture of ſhip and goods, &e. as by former ſta- of his Majeſty's plantations, or in England, Wales, or _ + 25 
tutes; except ſhips taken and condemned as prize, to be Berwick ; otherwiſe ſuch bonds, or copies thereof; atteſted © ">. 
navigated as aforeſaid, and foreign built ſhips for a cer- under the hand and ſeal of the governor or commander in 
tain time employed by the commiſſioners of the-nayy in chief, to whom they were given, ſhall be in force, ad. 
bringing naval ſtores, &c. From the -planfations-for the allowed. in all-gqurts. ou oe re 
. And it Mall not be lawful, on any pretence whatſoever, - 
> fer ſhall be deemed as a ſhip of the built of Eng- 8 to put on ſhore in the 3 Ireland, any — 
and, Ireland, Wales, &c. or any of the King's planta- * chandiſe of the growth or product of any of H N 
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tions in America, to be qualified to trade to any of the ſaid plantations, unleſs the ſame have been red: „ 
England, Wales, or town of Berwick, e. 1 
rates” and duties wherewith they are char e 
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land, and unable to proceed on her voyage, her goods and 
merchandiſe may be put on ſhore, but ſhall be delivered into 
the cuſtody of the chief officer of the cuſtoms there, till 
the ſaid goods ſhall be put on board ſome other ſhip or 
veſſel, to be tranſported to ſome port in England, &c. 


By the 3d and 4th Anne, c. 8. any native of England or 
Ireland may ſhip, in any port of Ireland in Engliſh built 


- ſhipping, whereof the maſter, and three fourths of the 


mariners at leaſt be Engliſh or Iriſh, any white or brown 
linen cloth which ſhall be of the manufacture of Ire- 
land, and tranſport the ſame into any plantation, territory 
or place belonging to England, and there traffic with and 
vend the ſame. But no ſhip coming to any ſuch planta- 
tion or place, ſhall break bulk, until notice given to the 
governor thereof, or perſon appointed by him, of the ar- 
rival of ſuch ſhip, her name, and of the maſter; and 
ſhall have delivered to the ſaid governor, or other per- 
ſon, a true invoice of the lading, with a certificafe from 
the chief officer of the port in Ireland where laden, of the 
particulars thereof, the names and abodes of the exporters, 
and of two perſons, who have made oath before ſuch 
chief officer, that the ſaid linen is of the manufacture, of 
Ireland; and till the maſter of the ſhip hath taken oath 
before the governor, &c. that the goods are the ſame goods 
took on board by virtue of the certificate, nor until ſuch 
ſhip hath been ſearched. | 

And in caſe the maſter ſhall break bulk before ſuch notice 
given, certificate produced, oath and ſearch made as afore- 
ſaid; or if on ſuch ſearch, any woollen mannfacture, ne- 
ceſſary apparel excepted, or linen not laden in England, 


nor of the manufacture of Ireland, ſhall be found, the 


ſhip and furniture, and all goods found therein, {hall be 
forfeited z a third to her Majeſty; another third to ſuch 
governor of the plantation, if they are ſeized, informed 
againſt, or ſued for; if not, that third alſo to her Ma- 
jeſty ; the other third to him that ſues for the ſame, 
And ſuch ſhips coming from Ireland to any ſuch planta- 
tion, ſhall be ſubject to the like rules, ſearches, and pe- 
nalties, as coming thither from England are. 

If any ſhip laden in England for the plantations, ſhall 


put into any port in Ireland, and take on board ſuch Iriſh 


linen, the like certificate and oaths ihall be made; and 
then the ſhip, her maſter, and lading, ſhall be liable to 
ſuch ſearches and penalties, &c. only as they were before 
the paſſing this act. Suits for offences are to be brought 
in a twelvemonth after diſcovery of any offence. _ 


The act 6th Anne, c. 30. recites, that her Majeſty, by 


proclamation, dated June 18, 1704, ſettled the currency 
of foreign coins, in the colonies and plantations of Ame- 
rica, for avoiding the inconveniencies that had ariſen in 
trade from the different rates the ſame ſpecies of foreign 
ſilver coin paſt at in the ſaid plantations. See Money. 
By 8th George I. c. 18. reciting divers acts, by which 
certain commodities therein enumerated, of the growth, 
production, or manufacture, of any of the Britiſh planta- 
tions in America, Aſia, or Africa, are reſtrained to be 
imported into this kingdom, or to ſome other of the aid 
plantations, and under the ſecurities and penalties therein 
particularly mentioned; ſince the making of which ſta- 
tutes, copper ore not being an enumerated commodity, 
is produced in the plantations, and carried to foreign 


markets in Europe, without being firſt brought into this 


kingdom, &c. therefore it is enacted, that all copper ore 


- ſhall be under the like ſecurities and penalties, reſtrained 


to be imported in this kingdom, as is provided for other 


goods particularly enumerated by any former laws. 


The ſtatute 4th George II. c. 15. ordains, that it ſhall 
be. lawful to import into Ireland, from his Majeſty's 
plantations in America, all goods and merchandiſes of the 
growth or manufacture of the ſaid plantations, not be- 
Ing enumerated in any act of parliament. - The goods 
_ excepted are ſugars, tobacco, cotton- wool, indico, gin- 
ger, ſpeckle-wood, or Jamaica wood, fuſtig, or other 
dying wood, rice, molaſſes, beaver-ſkins, and other 
furs, copper ore, pitch, tar, turpentine, maſts, yards, 


and bowſprits, the act 7th and 8th William III. notwith - 
ſtanding, But the goods and merchandiſes imported al 


be in Britiſh ſhipping, whereof the maſter and three- 
fourths of the mariners at leaſt are Britiſh, | 


By the 6th George II. c. ks planes if * oat 


* 
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colonies in America havin 
ragements, ſo as to be u 
the ſugar trade upon an eq 
gar colonies, Without fo 
them from Great Ban; 0 0 cd. . 
be paid to his Majeſt ede tha 
P Jety, for all ſogars and pant 
product of any plantations in America paneles of t 
minions of his Majeſty, which ſhall be; 
of his Majeſty's plantations th e imported into 2 b 
ons, the ſum 0 1 
109 wt. and for all rum or ſpirits of | 58. for ever 
9d. for every gallon; and for molaſſes vrelen produce, 
foreign produce, 6d, per gallon. 
By this aQ, ſugars, paneles, ſyrups, molſſ 
ſpirits of America, not being of the grow h vn 
of the Engliſh ſugar colonies, are — 15 Produc: 
ported into Ireland, but ſuch onl as are "x to be im. 
Britain, in ſhips navigated according to . 0 u Cher 
The ſtatute 5th George II. c. 22. Cnacds . 
or felts ſhall be exported out of any Britiſh ame de ken 
bas ny Britiſh plantations , 
any other Britiſh plantation or place, on enalty of co. 
and forfeiture of the goods; and KG oh . e 
liſting therein ſhall forfeit 45 1, Any 00 m 
hats and felts found on ſhipboard, &c. kay 5 wes ſee 
the King's warehouſe; and commiſfioners of the Ws , 
& c. in the plantations, permitting entries to e 
ſuch hats for exportation, to forfeit 500] | The 6. 
alſo regulites the trade of fe]t-making in the W755 
as to apprentices and journeymen, &. ang n 
habiting in the ſaid plantations ſhall retain in 1 ſad 
art of hat or felt-making any negro, upon pain to 0 FR 
5 J. for every month. See Naval Stores. mY 
oj «yg Remarks. 
antations are among ancient, primitive, ie 
works. When the Gola was 8 e 
children ; but now it is old, it begeis fewer; for ney 
plantations may juſtly be accounted the children of former 
kingdoms. Lord Bacon ſays, he likes a plantation in 
pure ſoil, that is, where people are not diſplanted, to the 
end to plant in others; for elſe, it is rather an extirpation 
than a plantation, | 
hag, of countries is like planting of woods; becaie 
we muſt make account to loſe almoſt 20 years proſt, 
and expect recompence in the end ; for the principal thiny 
that has been the deſtruction of moſt plantations, ha 
been the baſe and haſty drawing of profit in the firlt jens. 
It is true, ſpeedy profit is not to be negleQted, as far a 
may ſtand with the good of the plantation, but no fur 
ther. It is a ſhameful thing, to take the ſcum of the 
people, ſuch as tranſports, to fill new plantations; for a 
they are not induſtrious, they never can be benchcial, 
_ The people proper for plantations, are gardeners, hu 
bandmen, ſmiths, carpenters, joiners, taylors, ſhoems- 
kers, fiſhermen, fowlers, and labourers, with ſome ſc 
ſurgeons, apothecaries, cooks, and bakers. 
In a new plantation, the firſt thing to be regarded i, 


3 ſe. 
ual f ws 5 Or carry 9, 
doting with the oth... c. 


„ And 


8 . 
PiaNtattons, 
9 perſon in- 


what kind of proviſions the country yields of itſelf t 


hand, as cheſnuts, walnuts, pine-apples, olives, dates 
plumbs, cherries, wild honey, and the like, to make uſe 
of them. The next thing to be conſidered is, what pro- 
viſions grow ſpeedily, and within the year, as parlnips, Cat 
rots, turnips, onions, radiſh, artichokes, maize, and the 
like. Wheat, barley, and oats, require too much avour: 
but the planters may begin with peaſe and beans; becaule 
they want leſs labour, and ſerve'for meat as well as bread, 
Rice brings a great increaſe, and is a kind of food, 
Above all, there ought to be a ſtore of biſcuit, oat-mez!, 
flour, and the like, in the beginning, till bread may be 
had. For beaſts or birds, ſuch ſhould be chiefly taken a 


are leaſt ſubject to diſeaſes, and multiply most, as fue, 


goate, poultry, pigeons, and the like. 15 
Wood commonly abounds too much, and therefore lim. 
ber may be converted to profit. If there is iron de, 2 
ſtreams to ſet the mills, iron is a good commodity » 
wood abounds. © Making of bay:ſalt, if the . 
proper for it, ſhould be put in experience. . 
filk is a likely commodity. Pitch acc bir, cg n 
of. pines and firs. are, will not fall. So drugs an " 
woods, where they are, cannot but yield wer 
| Beſides, ſoap-aſhes, and other things, may Wm 
vantage. 1 e 4 A 


ELA 


hority adviſes, that the government of the 
" den 15 Leue depend upon too many counſellors 
gran ſe Wl in the country that plants; but 51 
ten ate number, who ſhould a er 1 look th 8 
"elomen than merchants, as the 1alt à i 
ee There ſhould be W oy rang 
the plantarion 1s of ſtrength ; and not only 2 — 1 
cuſtom, but freedom to cart) their N . 
they may make their beſt of them, except ther | 
dial cauſe of caution. 
1 hos a great endangering to the health 4 on 
plantations, that they have built along the ſea an ** 5 
in maiſh and unwholſome grounds: eee t ow 
the planters begin there, to avoid carriage and 2 1 on * 
veniencies, yet they rer build rather upwards fro 
| than along them. 
* . unciviliſed people, they 1 
he entertained with triſles, but uſed juſtly and Kind , : | # 
ſides, they ſhould be frequently ſent over to MEL winks 
country, that they may ſee a better condition than thel 


the molt iniquitous thing in the world, to forſake 8 de- 
ſtitute a plantation, once in forwardneſs ; ſuch as Geor- 
gia anj Nova Scotia, each of them at both the extre- 
mitics of the Britiſh ſettlements on the continent of Ame- 
lica; for, beſides the difhonour, it is the e of 
_ wo of many commiſerable perſons. Sce Calony, Bri- 
* 11h, French, Spaniſh, and Dutch America. : 
= PLAPHART, A coin current at Lucern, in Switzerland, 
fer 124d, ſterling; and alſo at Cologne in Germany, 
MO worth 26 d. ſterling. | % 
W PLAPPj-R. A ſmall braſs coin ſtruck at Ball in Switzer- 
: lind, and not current in the other cantons; being worth 6 
WAS r:'5, or about a hal/penny ſterling, 
= LiSTER, or Plai/ter, of Paris, is a fiſſile ſtone, of the 
natore of a lime ſtone, ſerving many purpoſes in build- 
ing; and uſed likewiſe in ſculpture, to mould and make 
ſtatues, baſlo-relievo's, and other decorations in archi- 


tecture; being dug out of quarries in ſeveral parts of the 


The fineſt is that of Montmartre. This plaſter is of 
two kinds, crude, or in the ſtone; and burnt, or beaten. 
The crude is the native plaſter, as it comes out of the 
quarry ; in which fate it is uſed as ſhards in the foun- 
dations of buildings. The burnt plaſter is a preparation 


working it; in which ſtate it is uſed as mortar or ce- 
ment in buildings. 0; | 
This, when well ſifted and reduced into an impalpable 
powder, is uſed to make figures, and other works of 
ſcu'pture; beſides, it is of ſome ule in taking out ſpots 
of greaſe, &c. in ſtuffs and ſilks. 1 
In the plaſter-quarries is alſo found a kind of falſe talc, 
5 with which they counterfeit all kinds of marble. | 
_ LASTERER, or Plaifterer. A perſon who follows a 
gmchanic trade, adapted to thoſe who ſpread mortar upon 
the walls and ciclings of houſes, and -alſo white waſh 
rooms. | | | 
PLASTERERS company of London, was conſtituted a fraternit 
| by letters-patent of the 16th of Henry VII, dated the 
10th of March 1501; which was confirmed by charter 
of the 19th of Charles II. dated the 11th of 6 
by the appellation of The maſter and wardens of the 


ers, London; conſiſting of a maſter, 2 wardens, 32 aſ- 
ſiſtants, and 77 liverymen; whoſe fine is 8 J. and to 
traaſact their affairs in, they have a handſome hall in 
Addle- ſtreet. uv, LP - 7 OR | 

LAT. A popular term, among mariners, &c. for a ſca- 
chart. Sce Chart. ba 
PLATA, Plate, in commerce. 


ing ſilver; as vellon, which they pronounce vellion 
ſignifies copper. Theſe two terms ate not only uſed to 
expreſs the ſpecies of thoſe two metals ſtruck in Spain 
but alſo to diſtinguiſh between ſeveral of their monies f 


accompt. Thus they ſay. | 
ws eel? y lay, a ducat of plata, a 
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| nd a ducat 
a rial of plata, and a rial of vellon; which de- 


x 


| | : 
own, and commend it when they return. After all, it is 


neighbourhood of Paris, from whence it is denominated. 


of the former, by calcining it like lime in a kiln or fur- 
nace, and then beating it into powder, and diluting and 


June 1667, 
guild or fraternity of the bleſſed virgin Mary of plaſter-" 


A Spaniſh term, fignify- 


monies of 


nominations augment and diminiſh the value by almoſt 
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one half; 34 marave lis of plata being equal to 63 of 
vellon; and the piece of eight being only 272 marave- 
dis of plata, but 5 10 vellon. See Piaſtre. | 
Plata. A ſmall iſland in the Pacific ocean, near the 
coalt of Peru, and province of (Jnitto, in South Ame- 
rica, ſituated in 81 deg. of W. lon. and 1 deg. of S. lat. 
200 miles weſt of Quitto, ſubject to Spain. 
PLATA. A great river of Peru, wh'c! riſes in the province 
of La Plata, and runs S E. till it joins the river of Paragua ; 


after which the united ſtream bears the name of Plata, 


till it diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic ocean below the 
city of Buenos Ayres, | 
PLATE, in commerce, denotes gold or filver wrought 
into velle}; for dom.ſtic uſe. See G, Gldjmith, Sil. 
Der, and Embroidiry, | 
The drawback on Britiſh wrought plate was, ay the ſta- 
tute of the 6th George II. granted from 1 June 1720 
for ever. Silver-plate made in Great Britain, the oz. troy 
6d. Waich duty, having been paid by the maker, may be 
repaid upon exportation to foreign parts by way of mer- 
chandiſe, provided ſufficient ſecurity be given to the col- 
lector of the port before ſhipping, that it ſhall not be re- 
landed in Great Britain; whereupon the collector of the 
cuſtoms is to grant a debenture, expreſſing the true kinds 
and quantities, with the ſhipping, certifted by the ſearcher; 
which being produced to the collector of the duty, he is 


x £4 
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forthwith to repay the exporter z or, for want of mo- 


ney, to certify the ſame to the commiſſioners. 
But by 12th George II. no drawback or allowance ſhall 
be paid on the exportation of plate or manufactures of 
ſilver, in caſe the ſame ſhall have been made ſeven years 
or more before the day of the entering the ſame for ex- 
portation. | | | 
PLATILLA, is a term among the Spiniards for a kind of 
very white linen manufactured at Cholet in Anjou, and 
Beauvais in Picardy, in France; as alſo at Breſlaw in 
Sileſia, Their uſual length is 5 ells, and breadth 3-4ths 
and I-half; their chief deſtination being for Spain, and 
ſometimes for the coaſts of Africa. EEE 
PLATTS, on board a hip, are flat ropes, made of rope-yarn, 
and woven one in another; their u'e being to ſave the 
cable from galling the hauſe, or to wind about the flukes 


of the anchors, to ſave the pendant of the fore-ſheet from 
galling againſt them. a” | 

tuated in 4 deg. 27 min, of W. lon. and 50 deg. of N. 
lat. 40 miles S. E. of Exeter; a ſtation for building and 
laying up ſhips of war belonging to the royal navy, and 
well ſecured from enemies by its fortifications towards 


* 


the ſea and land. | | 
PIIuourz, is alſo a port-town of New England in North 

America, capital of the county of Plimouth, and ſituated 

on the. ſouth- end of a bay of the ſame name, in 71 deg. 


of W. lon. and 41 deg.-25 min. of N. lat. being the 


firſt town the Engliſh built in New England, and once 


the capital of a diſtinct colony, but now. united with 
the Maſſachuſets. : 


PLIMPTON, A borough town of Devon, ſituated near 


the Engliſh channel, 36 miles S. W. of Exeter, 


PLOK-PENIN. A term uſed in the public ſales at am- 
ſterdam, for a little ſum given to the laſt bidder ; being 


a kind of earneſt given, whereby it is ſignified, that the 
_ commodity is adjudged to him. : 'N 


The plok-penin differs according to the quality of the 


commodity, and the price of the lot : ſometimes it is arbi- 
trary, and depends on the pleaſure of the buyer, and 
ſometimes regulated by the orders of the burgo-maſters. 
There are alſo merchandiſes where there are no plok- 
penins, and others where it is double. | LP 
PLOMO-RONCO. The richeſt of all the mineral ſilver 


is black, and mixed with lead; from whence it receives 


its name; and this mixture helps to melt it Without 


having recourſe to quickſilver ; becauſe the lead, agitated 
by the fice,..gafily.eyaporates, and leaves the filyer quite 


PLUMBER, or Plummer. A perſon who makes pipes for 
water-works, covers houſes or churches, or does any ſort 


of work in dead. See Plumber, 
8 9 SR. Ko © FRET 
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PLIMOU TH, or Plymnth. A port-town of Devon, fi- © 


ore that is taken out of the mines of Chili and Peru. It 
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PLUMBERs company of London, though it is of a conſiderable 
ſtanding, was only incorporated by letters-patent of the 
9th of James I. dated the 12th of April 1611, by the ap- 
pellation of The maſter, wardens, and commonalty of 


"® the myſtery of plumbers of the city of London. 


This company, which is governed by a maſter, 2 war- 
dens, and 24 aſſiſtants, has a livery, conſiſting of 57 of 
its members ; who ſeverally, upon their admiſhon, pay a 
fine of 101. and tranſact their buſineſs in a ſmall, but 
convenient hall, fituated in Chequer-yard, Doweate-bill. 


PLUM BER Y. The art of caſting, preparing, and work- 


ing lead, and of uſing it in buildings, &c. See Lead. 


The lead uſed in plumbery is furniſhed from the lead- 
works in large ingots, or blocks, called pigs of lead, or- 


dinarily weighing' about a hundred pounds a piece. As 
this lead melts very eaſily, it is eaſy to caſt figures there- 
of, by running it into moulds of braſs, clay, plaſter, &c. 
But the chief article in plumbery is the ſheets, and pipes of 
lead, which make the baſis of the plumber-work in building. 

PLUMBUM Ufum, or Burnt lead. See Burnt Lead. 
PLUSH. A ſort of ſtuff, partly made of wool, and partly 
of goats hair; ſometimes of hemp and goat-hair, and 

' ſometimes entirely of ſilk. 

PO. A great river of Italy, which riſes in the Alps, dividing 
France from Italy; and running firſt eaſt, ſoon after 
turns directly north, and viſits Turin, the capital of Pied- 
mont, Where it receives the river Doria, and continues 
its courſe north to Chivazzo; then turns eaſt again, paſ- 
ſing through the territories of Piedmont, Milan, Mont- 
ferat, Parma, Mantua, Ferrara, and Venice, diſcharging 
itſelf into the gulph of Venice by ſeveral channels; all 
which carry the name of Po, as well as ſome other ſtreams 
which run parallel to them. The Po receives in its 
courſe the two rivers Doria, the Leſſer Tanaro, Oglio, 
Adda, and Mincio; and paſſes by the towns of Verue, 
Caſal, Valenza, Placentia, and Cremona. | | 


POET, or Poed. A large weight uſed in Muſcovy, par- 


ticularly at Archangel, weighing about 33 Ib. avoirdu- 
pois ; whereby hemp, potaſhes, and ſuch other coarſe 
merchandiſe, are weighed, | | 
POINT, in navigation and geography. Points of the ho- 
rizon, or of the compaſs, are certain points formed by 
the interſections of the horizon with vertical circles. The 


number of theſe points, therefore, is really the ſame with 


that of the points conceived in the horizon, that is, infinite; 
though in praCtice only 32 of them are diſtinguiſhed, See 
Compaſs. | 8 „„ 
Some uſe point for the interſection of a vertical circle 
with a circle parallel to the horizon; and even ſome, for 
the ſegment of a vertical intercepted between the meri- 
dian and horizon, or a circle parallel thereto. The 
points are ſnewn by right lines drawn from a point aſ- 
ſumed in a horizontal plane: but a point of the compaſs 
is popularly taken for a 32d part of the whole, or for an 
arch of 11 deg. 15 min. half of which, being 5 deg. 
37+ min. is called a half point; and half of that, or 2 deg. 
482 min. a quarter point. | 
Theſe points of the compaſs are divided into cardinal and 
_ collateral. | 5 / . 


Cardinal points are the interſections of the horizon and 


meridian, called the north and ſouth points; and the in- 
terſections of the horizon with the prime vertical, called 
the eaſt and weſt, Theſe coincide with what the Latins 


call cardines mundi, and are a quadrant, or 90 degrees, 


diſtant from each other. 
Collateral or intermediate points, are thoſe lying between 


the cardinal points; which are either primary, that is, thoſe _ 
_ equidiſtant from the two cardinals, as north-eaſt, ſouth- 


weſt, &c. or ſecondary, which are again either of the 
firſt order, or ſuch as are equidiſtant from a,cardinal, and 


the next primary, as north-north-eaft ; or of the ſecond 


order, that is, equidiſtant between a cardinal ot primary 
and firſt ſecondary; as north-eaſt by north. The primary 
collateral points therefore are 45 deg. diſtant from the 
cardinals ; the firſt ſecondaries 22 deg., 30 min, from the 


cardinal and next primary collateral z and the ſecondaries 


of the ſecond order 11 deg. 15 min. from a cardinal, or 
firſt collateral, and a ſecond. * n 


PoINT, among ſeamen, is alſo uſed for a cape, or head- 


land, jutting out into the ſea. See Cape. 


. PoxnrT, in the manufactories, is a 


POLAND, in its utmoſt extent, includin 


2 ay, {wo pales of land are } 
they are ſo in a right line againſt er, we; 
innermoſt is hindered from bing by _ as that te 


PoiNT, in perſpective, is a term uſe Otermos 


| df | | 
places, with regard to the perſpe&tive plane Parts g; 


general te 
the needle : 1 ed for 
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one in anot 


kinds of laces wrought with 
de Venice, point de France, point d 
Genoa, &c. which are diſtinguiſned by t 
ceconomy and arrangement of their points e Particular 
Poixr, is alſo uſed ſometimes for lace woven with bop; 
as Engliſh point, point de Mechlin, point e : boblins 
POINTING, among ſeamen, the e Havre, xt. 


A marki 
in what point or place the veſſel is: . 2 
ult 


in pointing a chart ariſes from our ion 

tude, The pilot eaſily finds the r 
height of the pole; though ſor the ind, * 
coming at it but by computation, which 15 
tain. LY 

PoINTING»the cable, is a ſea term, 
it at the end, and leflening the 
again ; making all faſt with a pie 

from ravelling out. 

POLA. A port-town of Iſtria, in the territory of Ver 
ſituated in 14 deg. 35 min. of E. lon. and 45 de 110 
lat. at the ſouth point of the peninſula of Iſtria 4 10 
8. E. of Venice. e 
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regal 
Pruſſia, is bounded by the Baltick, . Eh pap 


on the north; by Ruſſia and Leſſer Tart; 

by Beſſarabia, Moldavia, Tranſilvania, x ney 

the ſouth ; and by Pomerania, Brandenburg, 85 1 " 

ravia towards the welt ; extending 600 miles from 100 

to ſouth, and 700 miles from eaſt to weſt, being ſituated 

between 16 and 34 deg. of E. lon. and 46 and 87 des. 
of N, lat. 3] & 

The principal rivers are the Weiſel, or Viſtula, the War. 

ta, the Nieper, the Nieſter, the Dwina, the Bop, the 

Bug, and the Niemen. | 

Poland is . uſually divided into eight parts. Proper Po. 

land, the great dukedom of Lithuania, Pruſſa, Samo- 

gitia, and Courland ; Warſovia, Polachia, and Poleſa; 

Red, or Little Ruſſia, Podolia, and the Ukrain, | 

Proper Poland is divided into the greater and leſſer, 

In the Greater Poland are contained ſeven palatinate,, or 
governments; the palatinate of Poſnania, Kaliſh, Siradia 
 Rava, Lanſchet, Breſty, and Inowlocz. | 
The chief towns in Poſnania, are Poſnan, fituated onthe 

river Warta; and Gneſna, ſituated in the marſhes, and 
anciently the metropolis of the whole kingdom; neither 

of which have any conſiderable trade. En 

In the palatinate of Kaliſh, the chief towns are Kali 

and Kolo. The chief town in Siradia is of the ſame 

name. In the palatinate of Rava, the chief towns are Nun 
and Lowitz. In Lanſchet the chief town is Lancica: 
but none of theſe towns, nor any of the reſt in the great 

Poland, afford any thing remarkable for trade. 

The Leſſer Poland is bounded by great Poland and Wat- 
ſovia on the north; by Red Ruſſi on the eaft; by Hun. 
gary on the ſouth; and by part of Germany towards the 
weſt. In this province are contained three palatinates3 

Cracow, Sendomir, and Lublin. 

In the palatinate of Cracow, the chief town is ro. 
once the metropolis of the kingdom, fituated in $04 

of N. lat. in a ſpacious plain near the Viſtula gl 
the largeſt and beſt built town in Poland, but has 3 

reat t ts” 1 

n the palatinate of Lublin, the chief city is of the 2 
name; which is a ſmall well built town, much e er. 
by Turkiſh, Muſcovite, Armenian, and * 

chants; eſpecially at the four great Marts, _ 
nually held bere, r | 
In the palatinate of Wilna, the chief town 1 is 

| ſituated at the confluence of the rigers Vila © Line 

being a large populous trading city, the capita 5 0 

ania. The river is large and navigable, on Wi" 
tranſport their merchandiſe to Dantzick. 


| ö % of Tool. 
To the weſtward of Wilna lies the palatinaff of J he 


#8, 0 6 mung AIR: wer Niemen, i 
in which Grodno, ſituated on the riyer Niamen, oolf 


TO 


ace of any conſiderable trade; 


On 


i on the north; by Lithuania and Sa- 
a por ; by proper Poland and Warſovia 4 
8 = the ſouth ; and by Pomerania towards the yes 
It is in length about 200 miles, and in breadth . 
of 100 in the weſtern part, but not ſo much 8 : 
eaſt, It is divided into Regal and Ducal do | gat 
Pruſſia takes up the weſtern part, and is ſubject to Poland; 


and Ducal Pruſſia is the eaſtern part, 
of Brandenburg, __ King F char 3 
is divided into three pa ; 
_ * Niartenburgh. Pos is ſituated on the 
weſt ſide the river Weſel, the chief town of which : 
Dantzich, ſituated in 19 deg. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 2 
N. lat. 140 miles N. of Warſaw, and 70 8. W. 4 
Koningſburg, containing 200,00 people. It is the mo 
mercantile town of all thoſe ſituated on the Baltic, and 
the river Weſel or Viſtula, upon whoſe banks it is built, 
about a league from' its mouth, brings it all the commodi- 
ties of Poland, and ſerves to ſend back to the Poliſh pro- 
vinces thoſe depoſited in the warehouſes of Dantzick. 
Ships which draw more than eight feet of water cannot 
go up to the canal, which affords a communication be- 
tween the Viſtula and the town: ſo that they muſt un- 
load in the road, which is excellent; and a part of the 
cargo muſt be brought in barks called bordins. 
The corn- warchouſes eſtabliſhed at Nantzick, in an iſland 
formed partly by the waters of the canal of the Viſtula, 
are in great reputation throughout Europe ; which they 
certainly merit, if there is no exaggeration in what is ſaid 


of eight hundred thouſand tons of corn exported yearly by 


foreigners. 5 1 i 
None but the burghers are privileged to purchaſe the Poliſh 
corn, when once entered their town; but they are obliged 
alſo to take all that enters according to the price regu- 
lated by the magiſtracy. — ts 
Beſides, foreigners have not the liberty of ſending their 
merchandiſe into the country, or of ſelling them to any 
other perſons than the Dantzickers ; but. they enjoy at 
leaſt that of putting them in warehouſes, till they can 
conveniently diſpoſe of them. i | 
The Dutch ſeem very zealous for the liberty of this city ; 
and they would not willingly ſee it ſubje& to any power, 
not even to the Poles, whoare however its real ſovereigns ; 
but ſuffer the Dantzickers to live according to their own 
laws ; contenting themſelves that the public coins ſhould 


be ſtruck, and juſtice adminiſtred, in the name of the 


King of Poland. 8 

The cargoes of Engliſh, Dutch, and French ſhips for 
Dantzick are wocllen cloths, filks, ſpice, and drugs for 
dying, other drugs for medicine, Italian cream of tartar, 


ſubject to the Elector - 


Pomerelia, 


good. 
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The merchandiſes exported from Poland conſiſt of wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, pulſe, and generally of all kinds of 
grain; beſides oxen, ſheep, horſes, hogs, hemp, flax, 
linen, hops, hides, tallow, leather, furs brought out of 
Muſcovy and dreſſed here, Poliſh furs, honey, wax, am- 
ber, pot aſhes, pitch, maſts, planks, ſalt, beer, vitriol, 
nitre, lead, iron, copper, pit-coal, glaſs, earthen-ware, 
and wool, of which there is great plenty, and tolerably 
Their imports conſiſt in woollen cloth, ſilks, ta- 
peſtry, rich furs, jewels, gold and filver wrought and 
unwrought, wines, ſpices, ſalt-fiſn, fruit and tin. But 
notwithſtanding their exports are ſo large and valuable, 
their imports far exceed them, and the balance of trade 
is vaſtly againit them. As to manufaCtures, they have 
none, except thoſe of linen, leather, bard-ware, and 
earthen-ware ; and the better ſort of people, except in 
Pruſſia, look upon every thing that relates to trade or 
mechanick employments beneath their care, ſpending 
their revenues in rich habits, furniture, ſpendid equipages, 
and a profuſe way of living. | ; 

ucal, or Brandenburg Pruſſia, from whence the King of 
Pruſſia takes his title, is bounded by the Baltick ſea on 
the north; by the province of Lithuania on the eaſt ; by 


4$* 


Warſovia on the ſouth; and by Regal or Poliſh Pruſſia 


a commodious port for this city. 


towards the welt: the chief town being Koning/burgh, the 
capital of the province, ſituated at the mouth of the river 
Pregel, about 80 miles to the eaſtward of Dantzick. It 
is a large, well built, populous city, and a place of good 
trade; for the bay, or Friſchaff, into which the river 
Pregel diſcharges itſelf, opens to the Baltic ſea, and forms 
But it is at Pilaw, a 
conſidetable port at the entrance of this bay, that ſhips 
are diſburdened of part of their cargo for going to Ko- 


ninſburgh, which is about 30 miles diſtant, and which 
they cannot make to without drawing only 10 feet of 


water. | 

This inconveniency is attended with two others, ſtran- 
gers not being allowed to depoiite their merchandiſe in a 
warehouſe till a favourable time for a ſale comes; nor to 
land them, by the means of the canals, for ſelling them 


to any other perſons than the inhabitants of the town. 
Beſides the merchandiſes of the growth of the province, 


the Pregel, which has its ſource in Lithuania, ſerves for 
tranſporting to Koningſburgh the commodities of Poland, 
as oak-timber for coopers, fir-planks, wheat, rice, bar- 
ley, millet, hides, furs, hemp, but of an inferior quality 
to that of other parts of the north; flax, honey, wax, 
tallow, and aſhes. Ms | rh f 

The merchandiſes proper for this trade are woollen cloths, 
ſalt, iron, lead, tin, ſome wines, a little brandy, and 


vinegar, butter, cheeſe, ſugar, and rixdollars. 


ſugar, oil, paper, leather variouſly drefled ; laſtly, French 


falt, wine, and brandy. | Wy 28 
The three laſt commodities are for Pruſſia ; the Poles 
having in their country the ſalt of Waliſca, and eſteem- 
ing no other ſpirits than thoſe made of corn; nor no other 
wines, but thoſe of Hungary, | particularly. thoſe of To- 


kai L and the reft they furniſh themſelves with at Dant- 
zick. ay + t q 


Beſides corn, which is the principal commodity of Dant- 


zick, foreigners export alſo maſts for ſhips, oak and fir- 
timber for carpenters work, hemp, flax, moſt kinds of 
aſhes, honey, wax, tallow, ſteel, iron, copper, lead, 


ſalt-petre, tar, yellow amber, hides, f 
Poliſh ſalt, 4 Cty MIGES, furs, wool, and 


rench, 5 
The Dantzickers trade to all the c 
but never to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies 


On the weſtern ſide of the Viſtula lies the Palatinate of 


Culm, which has no place of trade, . 
Tn the palatinate of Marienburgh is the city of Elbing, 
ituated on a river of the ſame name, . which diſcharges 


itſclf into a bay of the Baltick ſea, and is about 30 miles 


to the eaſtward of Dantzick, with which it has a com- 


munication by that bay. The ſituation of Elbias; 
ceeding Pleaſant 310 is very populous, ba . 
and is divided into the old and new town, 


when. the Engliſh aud Dutch cannot have 


a Yood trade, 


Memel is another port, ſituated 70 miles N. of Koniog- 


ſburgh 3 but there are no other places of trade. 

The duchy of Courland is ſituated between 21 and 26 deg. 
of E. lon. and between 56 and 57 deg. of N. lat. bounded 
by the river Dwina, which divides it from Livonia on the 
north ; by Lithuania on the eaft ; by Samogitia on the 


| ſouth; and the Baltic ſea on the weft; being about 130 
*miles long, and 30 broad. It is uſually reckoned a pro- 
vince of Poland; but the Courlanders elect their oun 
princes, and are governed by their own laws : however, 


they are influenced in their chaice either by the Poles or 


the Ruſſians, and the latter ſeem to have the greateſt in- 
fluence on them at preſent; though the ducal throne 


and 56 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 


Dt Fs 8 | 
ountries in Europe; 


has been vacant for ſome years. 

The capital city is Mittau, ſituated in 24 deg. of E. lon. 
Goldingen is 60 miles 
W. of Mittau. * Libaw- is a.port-town ſituated on a bay 


of the Baltic, 80 miles W. of Mittaug-and there are 


alſo the ports of Windaw, Afgermund,*and Plenen : 
but the linſeed and flax of this country atè the beſt of 


Europe, and conſtitute the principal commerce of this 


| duchy. 1 | Finn 00G 24 REINER 
Poland is one large plain, from: whence it is ſaid; to de- 


rive its name, Ihe only hills are the Carpathian moun- 


tains, which divide it from Hungary and Tranſilvania on 


the ſouth. There are ſome large * reſts of pines and firs 


- 


0 


in Lithuania: but the only ſea that borders on Poland is 


the Baltic. The government does not only reſemble a 
republic, but is really ſo, and ſtiled ſuch by the Poles 
themſelves in their acts of ſtate ; for the legiſlative power 
is lodged in the ſtates, and the executive power in the 
fenate, of which the King is only preſident when he is 
- preſent; and they can meet and conſult without him. 
The crown is elective, and the eſtabliſhed religion is 
popery, except in the trading towns near the Baltic, 
where the Lutheran religion is profeſſed : there are alſo a 
multitude of Mahometan Tartars in Lithuania, great 
numbers of Jews, and many of the Greek religion. The 
King has a clear revenue of 140, ooo l. a year; but he 
enjoys only the ſhadow of royalty. 
POLAR Circles, are two leſſer circles of the ſphere, paral- 
lel to the equator, at the diſtance of 23 degrees from 
each pole, ſerving to mark the beginning of the ſrigid 
Zones. | | 
POLCHEN. A ſmall copper coin current at Dantzic, 
60 of which make the florin, or 1s. 6 d. fterling. 
POLDING, or Poluſca. See Poluſca. 
POLE, in aſtronomy, one of the extremities of the axis 
whereon the ſphere revolves: theſe two points, each go 
degrees diſtant from the equator, being called by way of 
excellence, the poles of the world. - _ 
Polk, in geography, is the extremity of the earth's axis, 
or one of the points on the ſurface of our globe, thro" 
which the axis paſſes. | 
The altitude, or elevation of the pole, is an arch of the 
meridian intercepted between the pole and the horizon. 
To find the elevation is a very popular problem in aſtro- 
nomy, geography, and navigation ; this, and the latitude 
of the place being always the ſame. 


To obſerve the altitude of the pole. With a quadrant, 


obſerve both the greateſt and leaſt meridian altitude of the 


pole ſtar. See Meridian. 


Subtract the leaſt from the greateſt, and divide the dif- 


ference by 2; the quotient is the ſtar's diſtance from the 
pole, which, added to the leſſer altitude found, gives the 
elevation of the pole required. 0 

Thus M. Couplet the younger, at Lisbon in 1697, in 
the end of September, obſerved the greateſt meridian alti- 
tude 41 deg. 5 min. 40 ſec. the ſmalleſt 36 deg. 28 
min. the difference whereof is 4 deg. 37 min. 40 ſec. 
one half whereof 2 deg. 18 min. 50 ſec. added to the leſs, 
gives 38 deg. 46 min. 50 ſec. the altitude of the pole of 

isbon. | | 

The altitude of the pole, together with the meridian line, 
being the baſis of all aſtronomical obſervations ; to deter- 
mine it with the greater accuracy, the meridian altitudes 
muſt be corrected from the doArine of refractions. 

By means hereof M. Couplet, ſubtracting 1 min. 25 ſec. 
in the propoſed example, leaves the corrected altitude 
38 deg. 45 min. 25 ſec. Hence, 1. the altitude of the 
pole being ſubtracted from 90 deg. leaves the altitude of 
the cquator. tl | | 1 5 
2. If the greateſt meridian of this ſtar exceed the altitude 
of the equator, the latter ſubtracted from the former, 
leaves the declination of the ſtar northward; if the alti- 


| ways fixt, riſing and falling at the 
POLERON. One of the Banda 


POLICANDRO. A ſmall iſland of th 


POLICY of Inſurance, or Aſſurance 


or convention, whereby a perſon 


page, tackle, victualing, lading, 
peſts, ſhipwrecks, pirates, fre, 


Por rey of Inſurance, or Aſſurance of houſes, 


0 
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prince, 


Indian ocean, ſituated in 128 d . of E. b lands in the 
of S. lat. See Banda Iſlands, 68. Of E. lon. and 4 dey, 


e Turkiſh Arc; 
and 36 deg. 5 


O min. 


lago, ſituated in 25 deg. 
. Bag 5 deg. of E. lon, 


of ſhips, is a conttrad 


g tak ; 
riſques of a ſea-voyage, obliging 3 2 himſelf the 


the loſſes and damages that may befal the veſſel, * wy 
1. 


&c. either from tem- 


part or in the whole; in conſideration of b 3 in 


of ſeven, eight, or ten per cent. mor a ſum, 
to the riſque run; which ſum is paid Baller, og, 
by the affuree, upon bis Tigning the policy. Ses hi urer 
The number of inſurers at Amſterdam is not $a vs 
or ſixty perſons z yet is their wealth and charafter f Y 
that a man never fails of an aſſurer, be the reg, 
ports what they will, the cargo ever ſo rich, or the q or 
ger every ſo imminent, - g * 


1 
ment formed on the model of that for ſhips, brag 


perfon, or community of perſons, take on themſelye: th 
riſques and damages that may befal houſes, their "ey 
ture, in whole or in part, &c. from fire; in conſiders 
tion of a certain ſum, or ſums, to be paid by the aſſurer 
according to the terms of the agreement, See H. 


ſurance. 


PoLicy of Inſurances of lives, is an inſtrument whereby 
a ſociety of perſons, erected into a corporation, &c. 


oblige themſelves to pay a certain ſum of money, as a 
hundred pounds, upon the death of a perſon whoſe life 


they allure, in conſideration of a ſum of money; 28 


one guinea paid quarterly to the inſurers during the lite 
of the perſon aſſured. See Inſurance, 


POLITICAL Arithmetic, is the application of arithmetical 


calculations to political uſes and ſubjects, as the public 
revenues, number of people, extent and value of lands, 


taxes, trade, commerce, manufactures, or whatever re- 


lates to the power, ſtrength, riches, &c. of any nation or 


' commonwealth. _ 


The chief authors who have attempted calculations of thi 
kind are Sir William Petty, Major Grant, Dr, Halley, 


Dr. Davenant, and Mr. King; the principal points ſettled | 


by them being as follows. 
According to Sir William Petty's computations, tho' the 


land of Holland and Zealand be not above 1,000,000 
acres, nor that of France leſs than 8,c00,000 ; yet the 
former are near a third part as rich and ſtrong as the lat 
ter. That the rents of lands in Holland are to thoſe in 
France, as 7 or 8 to 1. That the people of Amſterdam 
are 2-3ds of thoſe of Paris or London; which, according 


tude of the ſtar: be leſs than that of the equator, the - 


former ſubtracted from the latter, leaves the ſtar's declina- 
tion ſouthward. See Dechination, | | 
Dr. Hook, and ſome others, imagined the height of the 
pole, and the poſition of the circles in the heavens, in 
reſpect of thoſe of the earth, to be changed from what 
they anciently were: though M. Caflini thinks there is 
no ground for ſuch ſurmiſe ; but that all the difference we 
now find in the latitudes of places, &c. in reſpect of the 
ancient accounts, ariſes from the inaccuracies of the an- 
_ cient obſervations, Indeed, it is no wonder they ſhould 
err in their obſervations, conſidering what inſtruments 
they uſed. He adds, it is probable there may be ſome 
variation in the height of the pole; but thinks this never 


- Exceeds two minutes; and that even this will vaniſh, after 


it is arrived to its higheſt difference. | 


Pork is alſo a copper coin ſtruck in Boghar, an ancient 


province of Perſia, at preſent governed by its own prince : 
120 poles make the ſilver coin of the ſame town; which 
is worth about 6 d. ſterling ; though the value is not al- 


to him, do not differ above a twentieth part from one an- 
other. That the value of the ſhipping of Europe is about 
2,000,000 of tuns; whereof the Engliſh have 500,000, 
the Dutch 900, ooo, the French 100,000 ; the Ham- 
burghers, Danes, Swedes, and Dantzickers have 250,000; 


and Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. about as much. - The 


* conſequently in all about 5,000,000 I. 
exported out of Holland into England was worth 300, ooo. 


value of goods exported yearly from France into all part 
was quadruple of that exported into England alone, and 
| What was then 


and what was exported thence into all the world 
18,000,000 l. That the money yearly raiſed by the 
French King in time of peace is about 64 millions E 
ling; and that the monies raiſed in Holland and Zealan 


35 ooo, ooo l. 


42, ooo, ooo l. or: 800,000 J. a week. 


bout 2,100,000 I. and in all the provinces togethe” 
3550,88 That the people of England are about 


„ J. per annum ah 
6,000,000, and their expences at .“ That de ten 


of the lands is about 8,000,000 |. and the intereſts an 


profits of the perſonal eſtates as much, The rent of the 


* 


houſes in England 4,000,000 J. That the profits of ihr 


labour of all the people is 26, ooo, ooo I. yeatly. x 
in Ireland the people amount to about 1,200,000 | | 
the corn ſpent in England at 5 8. the buſhel Re when; 


f 


diſcretion of the | 


POL 
0 | illions per an- 
and 28, 6. for barley, amounts den, fade 16,006 
net Te other trade and ſhipping nt 
r anage the whole ſhipping 
8. 000. That in France to manag That the whole 
rad there were required 15,000 1 NI 
people of Francs EWING 15 fl 11 land, together, 
thoſe of England, e r oe Nah dt, king 
about 9 millions and A half. 3 
doms are about 20,000 2 ag 1 7 er 
270, ooo. That in the dominio 5 
a ſeamen, and in France not above 10, ooo. 4 
1 E dae. Scotland, and Ireland, and all _ domi 
n hen about 60,000 
nions depending thereon, there were t NA IR» 
wr MN ona 7 oft ha. olga England, Scot- 
3 9 a and the adjacent iſles, is about 3800 
nil * That in the whole world are about 300 millions 
of pools; whereof thoſe with whom the Engliſh and 
t above 80 millions. 
Dutch have any commerce, are no 
v. dities, traded for in the whole, 
That the value of commodities, * 10 
is not above 4 5, O00, ooo l. That the manufactures | 
ported out of Engiand, amount to about 5,000,000 l. 
per annum. Lead, tin, and coal to 500,009, 5 
num. That the value of the French commodities, ; en, 
brought into England, did not exceed 1,200,000 1, per 
annum. That the wore caſh * 1 in current 
ey, was then about 6 000,000 J. ſterling. By 
De. Davengil gives ſome good reaſons why Sir William, 
Petty's numbers are not to be entirely depended upon; 
and therefore advances N of his own, founded on 
bſervations of Mr. King. | 5 
ae of the particulars are; that the land of England is 
39 millions of acres; that the number of people, accord- 
jng to his account, is about 5,545,000 ſouls, they in- 
creaſing about 90,000 every year; allowances being made 
for plagues, &c. wars, ſhipping, and the plantations. 
The people in London he reckons at 530,000 : thoſe in 
the other cities and market-towns in England 870, ooo; 
and thoſe in the villages and hamlets at 4,100,000. 
The yearly rent of the lands he accounts to be 10,000,000]. 
tat of the houſes and buildings 2,000,000. per annum. 
The produce of all kinds of grain he reckons to be worth 
9,975.0001. in a year moderately plenty; the rent of 
the corn-lands annually 2, ooo, ooo 1, and their neat pro- 
duce above 9,000,000 I. The rents of the paſtures, mea- 
dows, woods, foreſts, commons, heaths, &c. 7,000,000 1. 
The annual produce by cattle, in butter, cheeſe, and 
milk, he thinks is about 2,500,000 J. The value of 
the wool yearly ſhorn about 2,000,000 1. ; of horſes 
yearly bred, about 250,000 l.; of the fleſh yearly ſpent 
as food, about 600,000 l.; of the hay yearly conſumed 
by horſes, about 1,300,000 l.; of the tallow and hides, 
about 600,000 le; of the hay conſumed by other cattle 
1,000,000], ; of the timber yearly felled for building 
Soo, oog l.; of the wood yearly ſpent in firing, &c. about 
500,0c01, The land of England, to its inhabitants, is 
now about 7 4 acres per head, The value of the wheat, 
rye, and barley, neceſſary for the ſuſtenance of England, 
amounts to at leaſt 6,000,000 l. ſterling per annum. The 
value of the woollen manufacture made in England is 
about 8,000,000 l. per annum; and exports of all kinds 
of the woollen manufacture amount to above 2,000,000 1. 


per annum. The annual income of England, on which 
the whole people live and ſubſiſt, and out of which taxes 


of all kinds are paid, is now about 43,000,000 1. That of 
France $1,000,0001.; and that of Holland 18,250,000 1. 
Major Grant, in his obſervations on the bills of mortality, 
computes that there are 39,000 ſquare miles of land in 
England ; that in England and Wales there are 4,600,000 
ſoals; that the people of London are about 040,000, 
one-I4th part of the people of England; that in Eng. 
land and Wales are about 10,000 pariſhes ; that there 

are 25 millions of acres in England and Wales, which is 


about 4 acres to every head; that but 64 out of 100 of 

the children born are alive at 16 years old; that but 40 
that but 25 of 160 at 

36 years end; that but 10 


of 100 are alive at 16 years end 
26 years end ; that but 16 at 


of 100 at” 46 years end; that but 6 out of Too' at 
years end ; that but 3 out e 


of 100 at 66 years end; and 
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that but 1 out of 100 at 76 years end; and that London 
doubles itſelf in about 64 years. "ro 
dir William Petty, in his diſcourſe about duplicate pro- 
portion, further tells us, it is found by experience, that 
there are more perſons living between 16 and 26 than of 
any other age; and, laying down that as a ſuppoſition, 
he infers that the ſquare roots of every number of mens 
ages under 16, whoſe root is 4, ſhew the proportion of 
the probability of ſuch perſon's reaching the age of 70 
years. Thus, it is 4 times more likely that one of 16 
ap of age lives to be 70, than a child of one year old. 
t is thrice as probable, that one of ꝙ years lives to be 70, 
as ſuch a new- born child, &c. That the odds is 5 to 
4, that one of 25 dies before one of 16 years; that it is 
6 to 5, ſtill as the ſquare roots of the ages, that one of 
36 years dies before one of but 25 years of age; and fo 
on according to any declining age to 70, compared with 
a number between 4 and 5; which is the root of 21, 
the law age, 
But none of theſe calculations ſeem to be rightly founded. 
Dr. Halley has made a very exact eſtimate of thc degrees 
of the mortality of mankind, from a-curious table of the 
births and burials at the city of Breſlau, the capital of 
Sileſia; with an attempt to aſcertain the price of annuities 
upon lives, from which he derives the following uſes. 
1. To find in any multitude or body of people, the pro- 
portion of men able to bear arms, which he reckons from 
18 to 56 years old; andaccountsabout1-4th of the whole. 
2. To ſhew the different degrees of mortality, or rather 
vitality, in all ages; by wbich means he finds the odds 
there is, that any perſon of any age does not die in a 
years time, or before he attains ſuch an age. 3. To 
ſhew of what number of years it is ari even lay that 
ſuch a perſon ſhall die; and finds, for inſtance, that it is 
an even lay, that a man of 30 years of age, lives between 
27 and 28 years. 4. To regulate the price of inſurances 
upon lives. 5. And the valuation of annuities upon lives. 
6. How to value 2 or 3 lives after the ſame manner. See 
Annuity, | | : 

From the whole he makes two very good obſervations : 
1. How unjuſtly we uſe to complain of the ſhortneſs of 
our lives ; for that it appears, that one half of thoſe that 
are born do not live above 17 years. | 
2. That the growth and increaſe of mankind is not ſo 
much ſtinted by any thing in the nature of the ſpecies, as 
it is from the curious difficulty moſt people make of ven- 
turing on the ſtate of marriage; and therefore that celi- 
bacy ought to be every way diſcouraged by all wiſe go- 
vernments; and thoſe who have numerous families of 
children to be countenanced and encouraged by good 
laws; ſuch as the jus trium liberorum among the Romans. 

POLIUM, Poley. A medicinal plant, which makes an in- 

gredient in the treacle of Andromachus: it grows in 
mountainous places, and is thence denominated monta- 
num. The tops of its flowers are eſteemed cephalic, 
proper to promote urine, and the menſes ; as alſo to pre- 
vent putrefaction. = | 

POLL DAVY. A coarſe hempen cloth, chiefly manu- 
ſactured in Bretagne in France, uſed for the ſails of ſhip- 

ping, and bought up in great quantities by the Engliſh in 

time of peace. oy 5 2 95 

POLOMITTS, or Polimits. A kind of flight camblet, 

manufactured in French Flanders, whoſe length is inde- 

terminate, but breadth is uſually 1-4th and a half. 

POLTYNA. A ſilver coin of Ruſſia, worth 2 8. 3d. ſter- 

ling, two poltynas making the ruble. 7 


POLUSCA. A ſmall ſilver coin, ſtruck and current in 


Ruſſia, worth the half of the copeac ; 200 poluſcas mak- 
ing the ruble, or 4s. 6 d. ſterling. 59 72 oh 
POMATUM, or Pomado. A compoſition of apples, with 
lard and roſe-water, uſed by way of unguent on many 
occaſions ; particularly for diſeaſes of the ſkin, pimples, 


ſcurfs, &c. to ſoften the hands, render the ſkin ſmooth, 


and the complexion freſh. * See Unguent, © 
Pomatums are occaſionally made with jeſſamine, oranges, 
jonquils, tuberoſes, &c. that is, they are perfumed with 
the odour of theſe flowers. The beſt is ſaid to be that 
prepared with kid's greaſe,” pippins, and orange' ſliced, 
with a glaſs of roſe-water, and half a glaſs of white- _ 
1 | boile 
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boiled and ſtrained, and at laſt ſprinkled with oil of 


ſweet almonds. 
The unguentum pomatum preſcribed in the college dif- 


penſary, conſiſts of hog's lard, ſheep's ſuet, the apple 


called pome-water, roſe-water, and orrice root, boiled 


till the apples are ſoft, ſtrained, and perfumed with oil 
of rhodium. Dr. Quincy obſerves, that the apple is of 
no ſignificance at all in the recipe, and that the common 
ꝓomatum ſold in the ſhops, is only lard beat into cream, 
wth roſe-water, and ſcented with lemons, thyme, or 
the like. | | 
POMEGRANATE. A medicinal fruit, in form of an 
apple or quince, ſull of ſeeds or kernels, incloſed within 
a reddiſh pulp, ſometimes ſweet, and ſometimes acid, 
The pomegranate tree 1s of two kinds; the one wild, 
which produces a kind of flower uſed in pharmacy : the 
other cultivated in gardens, whereof there are two 
kinds ; the one only bearing flowers, the other both 
flowers and fruit: the flowers of each, called cytini, 
are incloſed in an oblong purple calyx reſembling 
a bell. The trees never grow high ; their branches are 
a little prickly ; their leaves reſemble thoſe of the greater 
myrtle ; and their fruit, which is compoſed of a great 
number of red angular grains, ſometimes ſweet, ſome- 
times ſour, and ſometimes vinous, according to the qua- 
lity of the tree, are all incloſed in little diſtinct cells, 
and covered in common with a thick, browniſh find; 
over which grows a thick kind of crowning, of the ſame 
nature with the rind, formed of a production of the 
calyx. | : : 
In La, pomegranates are not only agreeable to the 
taſte, but good for the ſtomach, and of conſiderable uſe 
in medicine. Of the kernels are made ſyrups and con- 
ſerves ; and the peel, or rind, which is called malicorium, 
held very aſtringent, is an ingredient in ſeveral remedies 


and ptiſans, for dyſenteries, diarrhœas, bæmorrhages, 


lienteries, and relaxations of the gums. The antients 


alſo uſed the rinds as the moderns do ſumac, in the pre- 


paration of leather. ; | 

The rind ought always to be dried, after the grains are 
taken out; that dried without ſcouping always taſting 

muſty, and more likely to increaſe diſtempers than cure 

them. As to the conſerve, there is but little of the true 
ſold ; being very difficult to make: that which ordinarily 
paſſes for it, is only ſugar melted down; to which they 

give the colour and ſharp taſte with cochineel, cream of 

tartar, and alum. 


POMEGUES. One of the French iſlands on the coaſt of 


Provence. See French Iſlands. | 
POMPHOLYKX, in pharmacy, a ſort of metalline flour, 

being a white, light, and friable ſubſtance, found adhe- 

rent to the lid or converticle of the crucibles, or fur- 


naces, wherein the copper is melted with calamine ſtone, - 


for the making of braſs. See Braſs and Calamine. 
It is eſteemed deterſive and deſiccative, tho' only applied 
externally ; and much uſed in divers kinds of fevers : but 


its violence requires its being uſed with great precaution. 


The apothecaries ſometimes call it nil, or nihili album; 


and ſometimes white tutty, in regard to its reſemblance to | 


tutty in virtue, See Tutty. 


PONDICHERRY: A town of India, lying in 80 deg. of 


E. lon. and 12 deg. 27 min. of N. lat. on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, ſituated 60 miles S. of Fort St. George, 


where the French have their chief factory, and a ſtrong 


fort to defend it. See India. 


PONT, or Punt. A long meaſure uſed in China, 10 of 
which make 1 cobre,. the cobre making 13 inches 2 lines. 


See Cobre. 75 | 
PownT, or Punt, is alſo a flat-bottomed boat. 


PONTAGE. A contribution towards the maintenance, 


repairing, and rebuilding of bridges; which was anciently 
one of the three general national charges, whence no 
perſon of any degree whatever was exempted. TAs 
PoN TAE. is alſo a due anciently belonging to the lord of 


the fee, for merchandiſes, that paſs over rivers, bridges, 


&c. 


pONTI, is a copper coin of Sicily, 90 of which make the 


florin, or 18. 6 2 d. ſterling. | 225 | 
PONTON, or Pontoon, in war, a little floating bridge, 
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made of b ; f 
a little Liftane, ns gaps ; confifting of two veſſel 
ance, joined by beams, with pl 1, it 
for the paſlage of the cavalry th Planks laid acroſ; 
. | Y Y3 e Cannon inf , 
*. river, an arm of the ſea, &c Ws: Te, 
e late invented ponton i -A 
anchor, &c. to fix i. To 75 a brig furniſhed with an 
are diſpoſed two yard a Y108e, ſeveral of th 
yards aſunder, with beams cle 
and over thoſe, boards or planks. Th IRS tn 
one anoth ; e are linked to 
er, and faſtened on each fide the ;- i0 
rope run through a ring in each of their head qe F- 
to a tree, or ſtake on either ſhore. The wh 2 and fixeq 
firm uniform bridge, over which a train of DOGS bn 
paſs. Cæſar and Aulus Gellius both e WM 
but theirs were no more than a kind of 1 Pontons; 
proper 95 8 carrying over of horſes, &c u rellel 
ever take their names from : * 
v ede ee 2575 3 thoſe authors cal them 
A. An iſland in the Mediterran f 
deg. 50 min. of E. lon. and 41 deg. b NN 
of N. lat. 
m_ i | 0 FE coaſt * Naples, at the entrance of the bay 
POOLAWAY. One of the Banda, or nutme i 
in the Indian ocean, lying in 128 deg. of F Go _ 
3 deg. 30 min. of S. lat. See Banda [{linds. wales 
POOP, in a ſhip, is the deck over that which is co 
called the captain's cabbin. See Pup. TY 
PO Such needy and indigent perſons as ware the 
woos aſſiſtance of others, to procure the neceſſarics 
The poor in England are reputed to be ten ti 
than the rich, and there are 3 excellent prove 
them, though not properly enforced, The oa 
amounts to about 3 millions and a half ſterling every year; 
beſides private charities, and hoſpitals ; which is fuffcien 
to maintain the tenth of the inhabitants: but, inſtead of 
applying themſelves to honeſt induſtry, many of them 
chuſe to live in idleneſs, preferring beggaty to labour, 
Sir Joſiah Child, in his diſcourſe on trade, chap. 2, ro. 
poſes a ſcheme for regulating the poor; which, with 
ſome amendments, is as follows. 
That there be a corporation eſtabliſhed in every county 
for regulating the poor, to conſiſt of 50 perſons, with 
erpetual ſucceſſion, to be tiled fathers of the pour, 
hat the ſaid number of 50 be conſtantly filled up by the 
election of the freeholders once a year. | 
That all the 'pariſh-officers within each county be ſubor- 
dinate and accountable to their reſpective corporations, 
That the ſaid corporations have power to aſſeſs and com- 
pel the payment from every pariſh in their county of the 
medium of the poors rates raiſed in the three years pre- 
ceding. | | 
That one tenth part of the ſaid ſum be abated yearly, un 
til the whole in ten years time be done away, and tie 
poor maintained by the donations of the charitable only. 
That each corporation appoint a treaſurer to receive tie 
alms of a!l charitably diſpoſed perſons. | 
That the ſaid corporations have power to erect work- 
houſes, hoſpitals, working-ſchools, houſes of correction, 


and to exerciſe all other powers relating to the poor, that 


any number of juſtices of the peace may now do in their 
quarter-ſefſions, or otherwiſe. 1 
That they receive none but infants, and perſons well re- 
commended for their diligence and ſobriety, 35 proper 
obe. . f | 
That each of the ſaid fathers of the poor have power to 
commit any vagrant, or perſon not having a viſible E 0 
or trade, and their own. diſorderly poor, to the count) 
oal. | Io 
That the ſaid commitments be bailable. 0 
That at the aſſizes for the counties the perſons names 
committed be called over, and thoſe who cannot gn 
ood account of themſelves be tranſported for three je * 
a That the ſaid corporations have power to admit 33 * 
bers, having equal Pome with thoſe c every 
ſon paying in 100 |. to the poors ue... 
That ſeven or more fathers of the poor do wi 
court. | | " 
That every miniſter and church-warden go 8 ö 1 
a year, to every houſe in their pariſh, to oller? en 
7 | | 


Urs how. | 
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That whatever the ſaid corporations Want, 


PO O0 
; . 7 in a 

f charitably diſpoſed perſons, entering the ſame | 

0 

book. 

That the whole c 

remitted to the corpora 

the ſaid book ſigned Dy 


T 2 money given for the poor be accounted ſacred, 


mi I- lend, or con- 
hat it be felony to miſapply, conceal, 
— 6 any other uſe or purpoſe whatſoever. 


x 7, its yearly. 
That every corporation do publiſh its dg" pubickly 


ey be 

ſon being made, the money 
— the * belongs to, with 
the ſaid miniſter and church- 


nt of the loweſt contractor. | * 
Dr the ſaid corporations diſpoſe 5 70 adver 
tiſed to be ſold by public auction to the e bi 5 EN 
That whenever they want money, or Whene ee 
of general calamity brings on an ee . 5 red : 

J care to give public notice thereon, T 
1. of all — people to relieve their diſtreſſed 
ſtarving brethren. | 
E 15 banefits ariſing by well regulating our poor. 
It will increaſe trade. ; 
For our poor ſeeing that no idle vagrants can live here, 


but muſt be tranſported, and that none but thoſe well re- 


ir dili l be main- 
nded for their diligence and ſobriety can b 
ined by the fathers of the poor in ſickneſs or old age, 


they mult of neceflity become frugal, indultrious, and 


work at ſuch places as trade will afford; not 7 half of 
their wages in drink, as the Britiſh Merchant, . oy b. 
„, aſlerts it to be well known that ours do, whereby no 
lation can out-rival us on account of the plenty of pro- 
viſions of all ſorts that our country abounds with, and its 
natural advantages for trade ſuperior to any nation, the 
exemption troin oppreſſion by taxes, and other good 0 
gulations; ſo that our poor, by abating their luxury an 
juleneſs, will be able to work as cheap as any people; the 
conſequence of which is a certain increaſe of trade. 


By taking off our burdenſome and unjuſt poors rates on 


the induſtrious, who now maintain the idle, our goods 


will become cheaper, conſequently more vendible. 


2 It will employ our poor. 1 
This is a conſequence of the laſt remark; for as it is 
certain that they who bring their goods the cheapeſt to 
market will have the moſt trade, ſo thoſe that work the 
cheapeſt muſt have the moſt employment; for, Iſt, it 
will be more conſtant by being cheaper ; 2d, though 
they receive a leſs number of pence for wages, yet they 


will be more valuable by the prices of neceſſaries being 


freed from taxes with their conſequences ; 3d, The poor 


being by this propoſal inured to labour and reſtrained from 
idicaeſs, they will work more and ſpend leſs, therefore be 
enabled to lay up a better provilion for their families than 
they now do. | N | 

3. It will increaſe the ſtock of people. | 
{hough this can be proved to be a certain conſequence of 
the two former remarks ; yet as ſome people, out of a 
talle tenderneſs, may think that the tranſporting of many 


vagrants may depopulate the nation, I ſhall endeayour to- 


ſhew the contrary, | 

1. Idleneſs is the root of all evil, and two of the pu- 
niſhments of evil doers with us are hanging and tranſpor- 
tation; ſo that idleneſs deprives us of many people; but 
this propoſal tending in its nature to make our people 
frugal and induſtrious, will preſerve and ſave many from 
thoſe two calamities. 3 | | 

2. Idleneſs brings on want, diſeaſes, death, and thins a 


nation; but frugality and induſtry cauſe plenty, health, 
long-life, and people a country. RE | 


3. Idleneſs diſables men from ſupporting a family ; there- 


tore prevents marriage ; frugality and induſtry enable 
men to marry, and ſtock a country with people. 


4. If this propoſal drives away the idle ſo much the bet- 


ter, they are a burden inſtead of a benefit to the com 


munity; it will ſupply their places by increaſing trade with 
more deſerving people from our neighbours, agreeable to 
this maxim, Such as your employment is for people, fo 
many will your people be. 1 

5. When our people ſee that idleneſs is deemed a crime, 


and puniſhed accordingly ; but that fru lit , 
are Virtues, rewarded wi "ey Ang induftry 
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ſubſiſtence ; a thorough reformation muſt enſue among 
them, the idle be few, and this objection vaniſh. 

4. It will increaſe our riches. | 

This is a conſequence of the other remarks, which tends 
to make our people induſtrious ; the hand of the diligent 


maketh rich, and the greater number of diligent hands we 
have, the more riches we ſhall get. 
5. It will increaſe the value of our lands. 

This is a conſequence of all the above remarks ; for what- 
ever Cauſes trade employs the poor, increaſes the ſtock 
of people, and increaſes our riches, mutt increaſe the 
value of our lands. 


The well regulating of our poor is proved to be the cauſe 


of trade, which is the cauſe of all the other remarks; 


therefore the well regulating our poor is a great increaſer 
of the value of lands. 

But perhaps it will be ſaid, that the poor, being left to ſub- 
ſift on charity only, will be ſtarved. 

To this may be anſwered, that the great number of idle 
beggars we now voluntarily maintain, proves the contrary; 
that in all times of general calamities our charity is emi- 


nent, as Sir Joſiah Child ſays it was after the fire of Lon- 


don, and was again proved in the hard winter in 1739; 
beſides, the fathers of the poor hereby propoſed being 
perſons of character and fortune, will for their own ho- 
nour, by their delicate ſenſe of public good, and their 
love for true charity, take care to diſtinguiſh between the 
real and pretended objects of want, by which the num- 
bers of the former will appear to be but few, and they by 
good management maintained at a ſmall expence; where- 
by the encouragement to charity will be vaſtly increas'd, 
by people's knowing certainly where to give their money 
to do good, the want of which certain knowledge is a 
great damp to our charity at preſent, 

Therefore as we now maintain voluntarily more idle 
people than really want, there can be no doubt but they 


will, when reduced to proper objects only, be ſufficiently 


provided for. 


Mr. Cary, in his diſcourſe of trade, has alſo made ſome _ 


excellent proviſions for the proper regulation of the poor; 
and part of the ſcheme has been carried into execution 
by the corporation of Briſtol, as appears by his Appendix 
P. 147 : but the legiſlature have not been able to bring 
this grand point to bear in all places; though, it is evi- 
dent, that the proper employment of the poor would 


_ greatiy and moſt niaterially contribute to the trade and ad- 


vantage of Great Britain. 


Dr. Davenant has alſo publiſhed a ſcheme for ſettling the 


pariſh work; and has given a lift of what the poors tax 


amounted to in one year, at the latter end of the reign of 
Charles II. as follows. | 


good wages and a comfortable. 


Bedfordſhire Wl - l 
Berkſhire - - =. 9800 
Buckinghamſhire < = - 14,800 
Cambridgeſhire, and Iſl: of Ely pi 9,128 
Cheſhire, and Cheller W 
Cornwal - - "= - 9,257 
Cumberland _— - „„ 
Derbyſhire - WE STE ® 
Devonſhire, and Exon - - 34,764 
Dorſetſhnire, and Pool CCC 
Durbam, Northumberland, and Berwick 13, 629 
Eſſex cf dos 1 r 
Glouceſterſhire, and Glouceſter 19, 60 
„ (( 13,173 
Herefordſhire - - 3 8,687 
Hertfordſhire = 2 10, 760 
Huatingdonſhire - - - 5,850 
Kent - - 1 2 5 22 
Lancaſhire - - — — 2300 
Leiceſterſhire 1 - 11,600 
Lincoln, and Lincolnſhire — 31,500 
Northamptonſhire — — 21,516 
Nottinghamſhire - -.:., 700 
Norfolk, and Norwich — = 46,200 
Oxfordlhire = + : a 0 
A - 3,7 30 
Salop - - - I 3,375 
* Staffordſhire, and Litchfield 3 7,150 
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Somer- 
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Somerſetſhite and Briſtol 


— L. 30, 263 

Suffolk - - - - 25,750 

Surry, and Southwark - - 15,600 

Suſſex . - - - 18,720 
Warwickſhire, and Coventry — 9,800 

Worceſterfhire, and Worceſter - 10,640 

Wiltſhire - - - 13,240 

Weſtmoreland - - - 1,890 

Yorkſhire, York, and Hull - - 26,150 

Wales, N. and 8. - - - 333753 


London, Middleſcx, and Weſtminſter 56,380 


In all 665,362 


But fince that time the poors rates have been greatly 
augmented. 

POPE, his territories. See /taly. 

POPLAR, or Aſp-tree. A trec that principally thrives in 

a a marſhy ground. | 

POPPY. A medicinal plant, famed for its narcotic qua- 
lity : of which there are ſeveral kinds, ſome wild, and 
ſome cultivated ; white, purple, ſcarlet, &c. Thoſe moſt 
uſed being the white, papaver hortenſe ſemine albo; and 
black, papaver hortenſe ſemine nigro. The heads of 
theſe plants are of ſingular virtue to promote ſleep, af- 
ſuage pain, &c. they ſtop diarrhœas, hemorrhages, &c. 
Of the juice of the white poppy is prepared the opium ſold 
in the ſhops ; and of the juice of the leaves, mecontum. 
See Opium, and Meconium. 

POPULEUM, or Pepulenum, in pharmacy, an unguent, 
prepared of the buds of black poplar, violet leaves, navel- 
wort, and lard, bruiſed and maccratcd ; to which are ad- 
ded bramble tops, leaves of black poppies, mandragora, 
henbane, night-ſhade, lettuce, and burdock, boiled in 
roſe-water, and ſtrained. Itis much uſed as a cooler in 
burns, ſcalds, and all ſorts of inflammations, as alſo to af. 
ſuage arthritic pains. : | 

POQUELLE. A plant of Chili ia South America, whoſe 
flowers form a kind of gold button, fit for a yellow dye; 
and its ſtalk for a green. 

PORCAT. A port-town of the Hither India, in Aſa; 
ſituated in 75 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and g deg, of N. lat. 

on the coaſt of Malabar, 200 miles S. of Calicut, in the 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch. | 

PORCELAIN, or Purcelain. A fine ſort of earthen ware, 
chiefly manufaQured in China, and thence alſo called 
China, or China-ware, but brought into Europe from 
other parts of the Eaſt, eſpecially Japan, Siam, Surat, 
and Perſia. See Fayance. | 
It is not known who was the inventor of porcelain ; the 
Chineſe annals, which uſe to cont-in every thing in any 


wiſe memorable, being perfectly ſilent about it: nor do 


we know much more of the time of its invention; only 
it is certain, it muſt have been before the beginning of 
the 5th century ; the annals of Feuliang relating, that 
from the ſecond year of the reign of the Emperor 
Tam, about the year of Chriſt 442, the workers in por- 
celain of that province had alone furniſhed the Emperors 
therewith, | | | 

Porcelain is made chicfly, ſome ſay wholly, at King- 


teching, a large town in the province of Kiangſi: there 


is ſome, indeed, made in the provinces of Kanton and 
Fokyen; but it is of little account, being perfectly white, 


without either gloſs or painting, and far inferior in beauty 


and value to the porcelain of Kingteching. Attempts 
have been made to remove the manufacture from King- 
teching to Pekin, and other places, butin vain, the por- 


celain made in the new manufactories never coming up 


to that of the old ; ſo that Kingteching has the honour of 
ſupplying the greateſt part of the world with this com- 
modity : and F. du Halde aſſures us, that even the Japoneſe 
come to China for it. | | 
Manufacture of PORCELAIN. Porcelain makes a very cu- 
rious article in commerce, and even natural hiſtory. Its 
manufacture has hitherto paſſed for a myſtery in Europe, 
notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the Jeſuit miſſionaries 


to penetrate into the ſęcret: de veil, however, is at length 


drawn, and in a letter of F. d' Entrecolles to F. Orry, 


be added for the exceſſive price of porcelaing t 


PORCO. A city of Peru, in South America, I | 


POR 
from Jauckew, dated September 1ſt. 1 
publithed in French, the whole proceſs 1 2 aha lately 
its circumſtances, _ is deſcribed in a 
There are porcelains made of all colours ; 
gard to the grounds, and to the repreſent 
As to the colour of landſkips, &c. ſome ; 
as blues, Which are thoſe moſt 
others are mixed up of ſeveral 
heightened with gold. 
Notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity of porcel,; 
molt in alt the provinces of the e e 
| pire of China, 4 
ſtill continue very dear, tho' not near ſo dear as anc; we 
for the Chineſe annals tell us of times, wherein a g7 
urn coſt go or 100 crowns on the ſpot : but ans lng 
occaſions the extraordinary price of this Es 
ſpecially in Eucope, is, beſides the great 1 5 a 
merchants in Europe, and their factors in Chins vide 
rarely happens an oven ſucceeds throughout; ch we 
frequently quite ſpoilt, ſo that upon opening i. 11 155 
fine porcelains, is found a hard unformed mafs 50 1 
both the porcelains and their coffins are Con retteh 0 
by exceſs of heat, or ſome ill qualities in the matt = 
Another reaſon of the dearnefs of porcelain is th | 
ingredients it is made of, and the wood n 
burnt, grow more and more ſcarce. A third reaſon = 
. : 0 the Fu. 
ropeans, which is, that moſt of thoſe ſent to Europe ae 
formed on new models, frequently very n 5 
difficult to ſucceed in ; which, yet, for the ſmalleſt deed 
955 


both With te. 
atlons.ohetef k 


re ſimp] 
uſually ſeen in | hg 


teints, and 
Others 22in 


2 ' , 
ale turned on the manufacturer's hands; and he nothei; 


able to diſpoſe of them to the Chineſe, becauſe not to the; 


| taſte, nor to their uſe, is forced to charge the Porcelain ke 


delivers, the higher, to pay himſelf for the refuſed 

The French have been ſeveral years attempting to . 
porcelain : the firſt eſſays made at Rouen ere faid to have 
ſucceeded tolerably well; and are now ſaid to be carried 
to ſuch a point in the manufactories at Paſli and St. Cloud, 
that the French porcelains want nothing to make them cf 
equal value with the Chineſe, but to be brought five or 
ſix thouſand leagues. In effect, for fineneſs of the grains 
of the matter, the beauty and turn of the veſſels, the &x- 
actitude of the deſign, and the luſtre of the colours, a 
leaſt the blues, the French are not much behind the 
Chineſe: but their grand deſect is in the white of the 


ground, which is uſually dingy and dull, and ealiiy dl. 


tinguiſhes itſelf from the pure ſprightly white of the 
Chineſe. | 

But the Saxons ſeem to have exceeded the French: there 
is a manufacture at Miſſen, the capital of Miſnia, which, 


the Baron de Polnitz aſſures us, produces porctlans 


painted and enamelled in ſuch perfection, that they ar! 
more beautiful, as well as dearer, than thoſe of Clint 
itſelf. The invention is owing to an alchymik, who 
being clapped up in the caſtle of Koningſtein, by uche 
King of Poland, on a ſuſpicion of being maker of tie 
ſecret of the philoſophers ſtone, had leiſure enough, 00 


indeed to make gold, but to invent a wate, which, by 
the great vent of it, conſiderably enriches the cui, 


Throughout Perſia a great quantity of porcelain is made 
ſo beautiful, and perfect, that it is with difficulty diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Chineſe, for which the Dutch, who 
import it abundantly into Europe, uſually ſel: it: the mir 
terials for compoſing it being glaſs, and fmall river pebvies, 
pounded together, which compoſition becomes ſo hat 
that it can very well reſiſt fire. go 
A manufaQory of porcelain has Jately been erected in ii 
Auſtrian dominions; and there have been alſo two Ma- 
nufaQories eſtabliſhed in England, the one at Bo ® 
the other at Chelſea in Middleſex, which promile fair t0 
rival all the reſt ; but that at Bow has acquired the great 
reputation, being under the direction of a ver) 
painter. Sa 


PoRCELAIN, alſo denotes a little kind of white ſea-ſhel 


found along with the ſponges; and current it io 
parts of Aſia, Africa, and America, by way the pro” 
vince of Los Carcos, fituated in 68 deg. of of ve" 
22 deg. of 8. lat. a little W. of the mines e. „den 


elaborate 


rt0 


Hale 


hell, 


toll 


—— 


POR 


here the Spaniards found ſilver mines before thoſe of 
wher : 
diſcovered. ; | 
mak. Tbe feſh of wine, being a common r 5 
* but infinitely more ſo when ſalted and pick led, 
2 a mariners at ſea, who conſume near as muc 
IL d pork as they do beef. See Bref. K Ane 
ORI OK. A port-town of Seewen N rr 
x Briſtol channel, in 3 deg. 40 min. of W e Fe 
deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 23 miles N. W. of 9 
water i ious kind of ſtone, 
Y, in natural hiſtory, a precious done, 
ann 12 browniſh red colour, frequently inter 
Cerſed with white ſtains 3 ancient!y brought rr, Egypt, 
254 exceeding all others in hardnels, See Marble. 5 
PORQUEROLLE. One of the _ 1 . on the 
in France. See French Illands. 
PORT ph: Parts the city of Conſtantinople, ſo called 
by way of eminence, on account of its excellent harbour. 
= hy nople, and Turky. = 
Pon 7 . Harbour: A commoJious place ſituated 
on the ſca-coaſt, or the mouth of a river, with depth of 
water ſuſicient for ſhips of burden, and convenient bot- 
tom for anchorage z where veſlels lie by, to load or un- 
load. ſcreened from the wind, and ſafe from any enter- 
prize of enemies, either by the diſpolition of the place, 
or by means of a mole, dike, or the like, with a chain 
and light-houſe. See Harbour, and Pharos. 


Ports are either natural or artificial; the former being 


thoſe which providence ſeems to have formed for the 
communication of commerce : and the Jatter are thole 
formed with moles, or projections into the ſea. 

Bit more properly, a port, harbour, or haven, is a place 
where ſhips artive with their ſreight ; or of retuge againſt 
danger, being for the ſafe receiving of ſhips, and ſecurity 
of navigation : and a road is a little way out from port 
near the ſea, for any ſhips to ride in. The ports, in 
England, are only thoſe common places, to which the 
officers of the cuſtoms are appropriated ; and which con- 
tain and include all the privileges and guidance of all 
members and creeks thereunto allotted.” 

By members, are underſtood thoſe places where anciently 
a cuſtom houſe hath been kept, and officers or their de- 
puties are attending, they being lawful places of exporta- 
tion or importation of goods and merchandiſe : and creeks, 
or nooks to unload wares, are places in which officers 
commonly are or have been placed, by way of preven- 
tion of frauds in the cuſtoms ; not out of duty or right of 
attendance, for they are not legally allowed, without 
particular licence or ſufferance from the port, or mem- 
ber under which they are placed, | 

According to the maritime laws of France, all ports and 
barbours are to be maintained in their depth and cleanneſs ; 
and no perſons are to calt any thing into them that may 
obſtruct the ſame. There are always to be ſeamen 
aboard the ſhips in the harbour, to facilitate the paſſage of 
veſſels coming in and going out, clear the cable ropes, and 


do all the neceſſary work; and the mariners are not to make 


faſt their veſſels, but to the rings and ſtakes ſet up for that 
uſc, on pain of being fined. 
there are places aſſigned for refitting and caulking of ſhips, 
and pitching the ropes, &c. And no perſons are to keep 


any fire during the night, in the ſhips lying in docks and 


harbours, except 
laws. ET 8 ce | 
By the laws of Oleron, the anchors of ſhips lying in any 
port or harbour are to be at a proper diſtance; and if 
after requeſt of a maſter of a ſhip, to remove his anchor 


in caſes of urgent neceſſity, by theſe 


farther diſtant from any ſhip near him, he refuſes to do it, 


and any damage happening thereby, he is to make ſatiſ- 
faction; alſo on probable cauſe, the other maſter may take 
up the ſame, and let it down further off: and where a 
ſhip lies at anchor, without placing a buoy to it, if da- 


mage is ſuſtained thereby, the party ſhall not only render 


ſatisſaction to the party damnified, but be al 
puniſhment in the admiralty, 


And by the laws of France, maſters of ſhips coming into 


lo ſubje to 


a road, are to drop their anchors ſo far diſtant from each 


other, as the anchors and cables may not be foul of one 


In every port and harbour, 


Free PorT, in commerce, is a port open and 


POR 

another; under pain of being anſwerable for all damage; 
and an arbitrary fine, When there are ſeveral ſhips in 
any road, that which is outmoſt towards the ſea is obliged, 
in the night, to keep out a light, for the direction of other 
ſhips coming from ſea: and when a veſſel in the road 
would ſet fail during the night, the maſter is obliged, the 
preceding day, to remove to a place convenient for going 
away, without runaing aboard of others, or doing any 
damage to other ſhips, on pain of ſatisfying all damages, 
coſts and charges. | 

There are divers ſtatutes for improving and preſerving 
the ports, havens and harbours of England; as the 23d 
Henry VIII. cap. 18. and 27th Henry VIII. cap. 23. 
for preſervation of the havens and ports of Plymouth, 
Dartmouth, Tinmouth, Falmouth, Fowey, and other 
ports in Devon and Cornwal : and thoſe who labour in 
tin-works there ſhall prevent the falling of ſtones and 
gravel into thuſe havens, upon a certain torfeiture. And 
the 34th Hen. VIII. cap. 9. ordains, that none ſhall caſt 
or unlade out of any ſhip or veſſel, in any haven, road, 
channel, or river flowing or running to any port-town, 
city, or other town, any rubbiſh, gravel, balaſt, or other 
wreck or filth, but only upon the land above the full 
ſea-mark, in pain of 5 l. penalty. | 
In the 27th year of Queen Eliz. an act was made con- 
cerning Orford haven in Suffolk. And by the 23d Eliz. 
Cap. 6. there were certain duties granted of ſo much per 
ton on all ſhips and veſlels, tor the repair of Dover har- 
bour; and th-ſe ſlatutes were continued in the reign of 
James I. and 1 zh and 14th Char. II. The like act for 
repairing the haven of Great Yarmouth, granting duties 
to perform it, &c. 1 Jac. II. cap. 16. continued and ex- 
plained by x Wil. and Mary, cap. 11. and 10th and 11th 
Wil. III. cap. 5. for the repairs of the harbour, of Mine- 
head in Somerſetſhire, 12th Wil. III. cap. 9. for repair - 


ing the port of Whitby, 1ſt Anne, cap. 19. and 7th Geo. 


I. cap. 16. Tue port and harbour of Rye, 10th Geo. I. 
cap. 7. The harbour and pier of Margat, 11th Geo. I. 
cap. 3- The port and haven of Sunderland in the county 
of Durham, 13th Geo. I. cap. 6. The harbour of New- 
haven in Suſſex, 4th Geo. II. cap. 17. The harbour of 
Ilfordcombe in the county of Devon, 4th Geo. Il. cap. 
19. The port town of Scarborough, 5th Geo. II. cap. 
It. The harbour of Arundel, 6th Geo. II. cap. 12. 
The port and harbour of Newcaſtle, 8th Geo. II. cap. 10. 
By the ſtatute of the 1ſt Eliz. and 13th and 14th Car. II. 
ports, members and creeks in England, and W ales, for 
the lawful landing and ſhipping of goods, except in Hull, 


and to what ancient and head port ſuch members and 


creeks ſhall belong, and alſo the exteats, bounds, and 


limits of the ſaid ports, &c. may be appointed by his 


majeſty, by his commiſſion out of the court of exchequer 
and the cuſtomer, collector, comptroller, and ſearcher of 


the head ports, or their ſufficient deputies, or ſervants, 


are to reſide at ſuch members or creeks. e 

By an act paſſed in the 6th Anne, members and creeks in 
Scotland, for the importation and exportation, and keys 
or wharfs for the landing and ſhipping of goods and mer- 
chandiſes, may be aſſigned and appointed, and the ex- 
tents, bounds, and limits of every port, haven, or creek 
fixed, and aſcertained by her majeſty, by a commiſſion 


out of the court of exchequer there; cuſtomers, collectors, 
&c. as above. | : 


Bar PoRTs, are ſach as can only be entered with the tide, 


as that of Goa. 


_ Cl:ſe PokrTs, are thoſe within the body of a city ; as thoſe 


of Rhodes, of Venice, Amſterdam, Rochel, Bayonne, 
and St. John de Luz. 


free for mer- 
chants of all nations, to load and unload their veſſels in, 


without paying any duties or cuſtoms. Such are the ports 
of Marſcilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Gibraltar, Ancona, and 
Trieſte. - e 
Free port is alſo uſed for a total exemption and franchiſe, 
which any ſett of merchants enjoy, for goods imported 
into a ſtate, or thoſe of the growth of the country ex- 


ported. Such was the privilege the Engliſh enjoyed for 
ſeveral years after their diſcovery of Archangel, and 


which 
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which was taken from them on account of the regicide in 


1648. 


Cynque PoRTS. 


- 


See Cinque ports. | 


The ports, members, and creeks, of Great Britain, as ſettled 
by commiſſions out of his Majeſty's courts of exchequer in 
England and Scotland, 


The ports of South Britain, or England and Wales, with their 


diviſions into members and creeks. 


Ports. 


London, 
Berwick, 


Boſton, 


Bridgwater, 
Briſtol, 


Cardiffe, 


| Carliſle, 


Cheſter, 


Chicheſter, 


5 Shoreham, 
Lewes, 


Exeter, 


Members. 


Minhead, 


— —ö—ʒ ͤ— 


Swanſey, 


Whitehaven, 


Lancaſter, 
| Poulton, 


Liverpool, 


Aberconway, 
Beaumaris, 


Carnarvon, 


Arundel, 


Penſey, 
_ Haſtings, 
Rye, 


Hythe, 
Ilfracomb, 


Barnſtable, 


Selſey. 5 
Brigbthelmſtone. 


Creeks. 


Graveſend. 

Aylemouth. 

Warnewater. 

Holy Iſland. 

Eaſt Marſhes, containing 
the coaſt of Northum- 
berland, bordering upon 
Scotland, 

Spalding. 

Foſdick. 

Wainfleet. 

Numby Chapel. 

Thettlethorp. 

Sallfleet. 


Pill. 


_ Uphill. 


South Burrys. : 

Neath, or Brittonferry. 

Newton. 

Aberthaw. 

Penarth. 

Newport. 

Chepſtow. | 

Weſt Marſhes, containing 
the coaſt of Cumberland, 
bordering upon Scotland. 

Workington. 

Ravenglaſs. 


Milnthorp. 


Pile of Fowdry. 
Graunge. 


Woyrewater. 


Preſton and Riblewater. 

Sankey- Bridge. 

Fradiſham. . 

South Sore of the river 
Merſey from the red 
ſtones. | 

Hilbree. 

Dawpoole. 

Neſton. 

Burtonhead. 

Baghill. 

Moſtin. 


Holyhead. 
Amlogh. 
Pulhelly. 


Barmouth. 


Pagham Point. 


Newhaven. 
Seaford. 


Winchelſea. 
Lyd. i 
Rumney. 
Folſton. 


Clovelly. 
Appledore. 
Biddiford. 
Tincomb. 
Starcroſs. 

Beare and Seaton: 
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Ports, Alembers, | Creek: 
Exeter, — Topſham. 
Pouldram. 
Sydmouth. 
Lympſon. 
1 
mouth. 
Dartmouth, — 
Brixham. 
Torbay. 
Gn Totneſs, 
ouceiter, River Severn, from 
Hull, Grimſby, Gay 
Bridlington, 
Scarborough, 
Ipſwich, Malden, Leigh, 
Burnham, 
; Weſt Merſey, 
Colcheſter, Eaſt Merſey, 
Brickleſey. 
Wivenhoe, 
—— Maintree. 
| Harwich. 
Lynn, Wells, Burnham. 
| — Hitcham. 
Croſs Keys. 
| Wiſbich. 
Milford, Aberdovy, Aberyſtwich. 
Cardigan, Newport. 
Fiſcard. 
Pembroke, Haverford Wel. 
Tenby. 
Carmarthen, 
Lanelthy. 
| | North Burrys, 
Newcaſtle, Whitby, 
Stockton, Middleſborougb: 
Hartlepoole, | 
Sunderland, 
Shields, | 
—— Scatondelaval, 
| BE Blithe-nooke, 
Plymouth, Padſtow, . 
| St. Ives, 
Penſance, 
Felford, 
Falmouth, Penrin. 
os St. Mawres. 
Truro. 
Fowey, 
Lowe, 
„ Saltaſh. 
Stonehouſe. 
| Cowſland. 
Pool, Lyme, Bridport. 
| 5 Cuharmouth. 
Weymouth, Portland. 
| Lulworth. 
—— Swanidge. 
| | | Wareham. 
Sandwich, Dover, | 
— — Deal. . 
Ramſgate. 
Margate. 
Wbitſtable. 
Feverſham, 
Milton, | 
Rocheſter, Queenſborougb. 
Southampton, —— * Chriſt Church. 
| _ Limington. 
Cowes, Yarmouth, 
| Newport. 
Portſmouth, Emſworth. 
Yarmouth, Woodbridge, _ | 
- —.—5 Aleborough, _ Orford. 
9805 Dunwich. 
Southwold, Walderſwick: 
cp Léeoſtoff. 
Blackney & Cley. 


wit 
All theſe ports are WII 
court of admiralty can 


done in them. 


As the port of London is of 


cularly relating to 
promontory or point C 


oppoſite p 


5 


Ports. 


Member 4. 
Aberdeen, | 


———— 


Air, 


. 8 Borrowſtonneſs, —— 


Alloa, 


Cam pbell town N 


Dumfries, FOR 


{ttled by the exchequet; 


* The parts of North Britain or Scotland, with their diviſions 


into members and creeks. 


Roſarty. 


Cars Thorn. 


POR 


i county, and therefore the 
—— juriſdiction of any thing 


Ports. 
Dunbar, 


the greateſt concern, parti- 
the cuſtoms, the extent thereof is 
which is accounted from the 
alled North-Foreland, in the ifle of 


ina ine, to the 
e northward, in a ſuppoſed line, 
2 e the Naſe, beyond the Gunfleet, up- 


Dundee, 


\ the coaſt of Eſſex, and ſo continued weſtward through 
I 

he river of Thames, and the 
and rivers, falling into its 
S privilege to the ports of 8 
members thereof, reſpectiv 


ſeveral channels, ſtreams, 


to London bridge; ſaving the 
andwich and Ipſwich, and the 
ely belonging. 


Creeks, 


Dunnotyr. 

Cartallan. 

Craytoun. 

Stone Hive or Haven. 

Sketraw. Fe 
Finin or Port Lethim. 

Coves. . 


Don or Old Town. 


Newburgh. 


The Slains. 
Battom. 
Peter-Head. 
Rattero. 
Cairn Bulg: 
Frazerfburg. 


Ir ving, 


Kircaldy, 
Auchmedden. 

Bamff. 

Port Soy. 

Cullen Harbour. PIT 

Girvan. FLA 

Turenberry. 

Dunmure Caſtle, 

Turn Point, 


Queen's Ferry. 


Blackneſs. 


Aven Water. : 
Mouth of Carron. - 
New Mill-burn. | 
Airth. - -- 
Elphinſton Pow. 
Stirling. a 
Clackmannan Pow. 
Kincardin. 
Culroſs. 
Torryburn. 
Limekilns: 
North Ferry. 
Innerkeithing. 
Donny Point. 
Kyles Bute. 


Leith, 


Tarbet of Kintyre, ; 


Shipneſs. Point. 
Cruſage Bay. 
Carradale Bay. 

Sorral, 


Dunnaverty Bay. 


Mule of Kintyre. RE 
Perth, 


Water of Sark. 
Annan. P 
Cumber Trees, 
Ridwatn. 
Keltoun Thorn. 


Inverneſs, 


Montroſe, 


'POR 


Members. 
1 


— — 


„ e ee Day.: = 
Kircudbright, | Eaſt-fide River Orr: 
7 21 e Balcary e 205547 
N Balmangan Bay. *. GawA, 
- 1 Cat-craig on Fleet. 
Burn of Carſloth,' + 


Port Glaſgow, G 


6 * 
» 
* 5 


ay 
> 


> Y ; 
* þ _ 


reenock, 


TIE” 


i Erſkine, 
. Renfrew. 


Creils. 
Eymouth. 
Coldingham. 
Cockburn's Path. 


Sketraw. 


Tywingham. 
Ferry of Portincraig. 
Woodhaven. 

Balmerino. 

Pow Lindores. 

Pow Gary. 

North Ferry, or Brughtie. 
Mony Fouth, | 
Button Nets. 


Indor Gowry. 


Crooked Haven. 
Garmouth. 
Loflymouth, or Newport 
Elgin, 
Findorn, 
Brough 'Head, 
Nairn. 
Dalneſs. 
Channerie. 
Cromerty. 
Port Mahomack. 
Tain and Ferry. 
Dornock. 
Ferry Ends. 
Dunrobin. 
Helmſdale. 
Salt Coats. 
Port in Croſs. 
Largs. 
Aberdour, 
Burnt Iſland. 
Kinghorn. | 


Dyſert. 


Weſter Weemys. 
Eaſter Weemys. 
Buck Haven. 
Mithil. | 
ory 
argo. 
Fly. | 
St. Minants. 
Pitten Weemys. 
Craile. 
Fife Neſs. 
Bindorfon. 
Kingkill. 
St. Andrew's. 
Eden's Mouth. 
Newhaven. 
Royſton. 
Muixhouſe Haven, 
Cramond. 
Mant's Haven. 
Aberbrothick. 
Auch Muty. 
ſan. 5 
ery Den. 4 
Mather. * 45 


John's Haven. 


Gourdon. 
„ 
Tod Head. PR 
Mouth of Ern. 


Inch Sherry. _ | 
Pow of Errol. 


Pow Cavy. 
Skelminly. 
Inverkip. 


Cleugh Stone. 


Gourock. 


Partick. : 
Port 


* 


Ports. Members. 
Port Glaſgow, —— 


, 


| - Craeks, 
© Scots«town. st 
Kilpatrick. 
Dunbarton. 
Hill of Ardmore. 
Roſeneath. ; 
T Dunnine. 

; 30 Point of Toward. 
Preſtonpans, —— North Berwick. 
Ne | Aberlady. 
Port Seaton. 
Muſſelburgh. 

WR. Friggat-burn. 
Stranraer, Port Patrick, Glenluce. 
vs | Drummore. 
Portneſſoch. 
Flott. 
Carvillan. 
Wick of Sear. 
Bay of Cairn. 
Bay of Finnard. 
Ballanttee. 
Sand Houſe. 
Entry of Fleet. 
Ferry Town. 
Cars Know. 
Newton Stewart. 
Inverwall. 
So. Bay Poul-town. 
Iſle of Whithorn. 
Burn of Monreith, 
Burn of Gileſſey. 
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Wigtoun, — 


Porr, is alſo uſed ſometimes for the burden of a ſhip; the 


capacity of a veſſel being eſtimated in tuns; each whereof 


may contain about two thouſand pounds weight of ſea- 
water. When it is ſaid a veſſel is of the port, or burden 
of a thouſand. tuns, it is not meant, as ſome imagine, 
that it bears ſo. many caſks of merchandiſe ; but that the 
ſea-water, which would be contained in the ſpace that 
the capacity of the veſſel poſſeſſes in the ſea, weighs a 
thouſand tuns, which, at the rate of two thouſand pounds 
each, is as much'as to ſay, it bears a burden of two mil- 
lions weight. See Can. 1 | 
PorT, is likewiſe uſed for a ſtrong wine brought from Oporto, 
or Port-a-Port in Portugal, whence its name. See , ins. 
PorT, among ſailors, denotes the larboard, or left ſide of 
the ſhip. To port the helm, is to put the helm on the left 
ſide of the ſhip, that the ſhip may go to the right, or 
to the ſtarboard. | Xo | 
POR TENDIC. A French ſettlement on the river Sene- 
gal, in Africa. . | 7 
PORTATIVE Mill. See Mill. e 3 
PORTECROZ. One of the iſlands of Hieres, on the 
coaſt of Provence, in France. See French Iſlands. | 
PorT Deſire. A harbour on the eaſt coaſt of South Ame- 
rica, fituated in 70 deg, of W. lon, and 47 deg. of Si lat. 
150 miles N. E. of port St. Julian, where ſhips ſome- 
times touch in their voyage to the South fea. 
PORTEN Beſſin. A port-town of France, in the pro- 


1 


vince of Normandy, N on the Engliſh channel, in 


50 min. of W. lon. and 
miles N. W. of Caen. | 8 | 
PURTER, ſometimes means one of thoſe ſett of men who 
make it their buſineſs to carry goods from one place to an- 
other; alſo a perſon to lade and unlade ſhips. See Cuſtoms. 
PoR T ERS company London, is a fellowſhip, conſiſting of 
tackle and ticket porters, which Was conſtituted a fra- 
ternity by act of common council, in 1646, with a 
power of annually chuſing from among themſelves 12 
rulers, ſix of each denomination, two whereof to be re- 
giſters, for the good government of the community, and 
for hearing and determining all differences that may ariſe 


49 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 18 


between the members of the united body. However, 
the court of Lord 1 75 and Aldermen have reſerved to 


themſelves a power of appointing one of their own body, 
as the chief judge of all controverſies. One laudable 
cuſtom of the maſter tackle porters deſerves juſtly to be 


E. * 
ox: 
8 


11 


; Y 
. . — 


1 5 
. 


dommemorated; which is, that when any of their h. 


1 Camden obſerves, that the chief magiſtrate of Lonly 
I. ordained two bailiffs; and ſoon afterwards King 7y 
; PORT- HOLES, in a ſhip, are the embraſures, or hole; 


PORTLAND. A peninſula in the county of Dork 


3 a”. . n P 
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thren are diſabled by ſiekneſs, or other contingency, | 
or they receive their ſhares of all profits, as if aQually 
| buſineſs 3 and that too during life: but this fraternity hy 
neither hall or liver. 
PORTERAGE. See Scauagge.. 8 
PORTGREVE, or Portgrave, was anciently the princh 
magiſtrate in ports and other maritime owns. 


was anciently called portgreve; inſtead of whom, Richy 
granted them a mayor for their yearly magiſtrate. 


the ſides of the veſſel, through which the muzzles of 
cannon are put. Large ſhips have three rows of port-hal 
or batteries, each ufually conſiſting of fifteen port- hole 
In ſtorms, they uſe to ſhut up the port- holes, to prey 
the water's driving through them. In Engliſh, Dutch 
and French ſhips, their valves or caſements are faſten 
a- top of the apertures ; in Spaniſh-veſſels, aſide" of then, 


ſituated on the Engliſh channel, in 2 deg. 35 min, 
W. lon. and 50 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 10 miles 8. 
Dorcheſter. Here the beſt free ſtone is dug, of whit 
St. Pauls in London, Weſtminſter- bridge, and moſt « 
the grand fabrics in England are built. See Stone. 
PORT-LAST, in a ſhip, denotes the gun-wale. Wha 
a yard is down; on the deck, the ſay, the yard is dom 
at port-Iaſt. . {, 5. — be 
PORT LEWIS. A town belonging to the French, in th 
iſland of Hiſpaniola. See French America, 
PORT L'ORIENT. - A fortreſs, and port-town of France, 
ſituated in the province of Bretagne, at the mouth of the 
river Blavet, oppoſite: to Fort Louis, in 3 deg. 15 min, 


of W. lon. and 47 deg. 42 min. of N. lat. being the fix dc 
tion of the French Eaſt India ſhips, from whence it lately it 
obtained the name of the Eaſtern port, or Port L'Orient, pc 
78 miles N. Weof Nants, and 25 miles N. W. of Ve Wil PO! 
nes, or Vannes. | FE tl 
PORT LOUIS. A port- town of France, in the province: WF 4 
of Bretagne, ſituated on the bay of Biſcay, in 3 dex, { 
6 min. of W. lon. and 47 deg. 42 min. of N. lat. at the f 
mouth of the river Blavet, and ſometimes called Blavet, | 
70 miles N. W. of Nants : it has a good harbour, being PO 
a ftation for part of the royal navy; and for the ſhips of 
the French. Eaſt India compa x. "A 
PORT MAHON. *. See Minorca. EE, | 
PORT-NAILS, in a ſhip, ſuch as are uſed to faſten hings 


to the ports. „ 5 
PORTO. A city and port-town of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Entre-Minho- Douro, ſituated near the mouth 

of the river Douro, and the Atlantie ocean, in 9 deg, of 

W. lon. and 41 deg. 14 min. of N. lat. 300 Alle of 

Braga. der Pr ·˙ Rt 8 

PORTO-BELLO. A port-towr of America, ſituated in 
82 deg. of W. lon. and 10 deg. of N. lat. in the pro- 
vince of Terra Firma proper, or Datien, on the narroweſt 
part of the Iſthmus, which joins North and South Ame- 
rica, 70 miles N. of Panama, and 300 miles W. of Car- 
thagena. It is a large, ſecure, and commòdiòus harbouf, 
with & narrow entrance, defended by forts and batteries; 
and at the bottom of the harbour ſtands the town, of 2 
ſemicircular form, as the land is on which it is built; de- 
fended alſo by ſeueral forts, which were all taken by Ad- 

miral Vernon, with ſix ſhips only, in the year 1740. 

But he quitted it again, aſter he had demoliſhed the works, 

either on account of the unhealthfulneſs of the 5 | 


P. 


| becauſe he had ſcatce any land forces vn board, of, 
ſome ſuggeſt, becauſe his orders were defective. Here Ad- 
miral Hoſier was. lobby-the unhealthfulneſs of the place, 
and moſt of the ſhips buried their crews twice over; beſides, 
the ſhips were ſo damaged by the worms, that they were 
not fit for ſervice afterwards. The greateſt part of the 
inbabitants,-are/\Malattves, Indians, or Negroes. No 
Spaniard of ſuliſtance chuſes i ride in ſo unhealthful a 
place; tho', düring the!time of the fair, it uſed to be ſo 
much crouded;ith:merthants, that above 100 crowns 
were given foria pony Wy and.1000 crowns for a ſhop, 
during the ſhort time the galeons remained there, and 
gs e proviſions 
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ir by proviſions were proportionably dear. See Spaniſh Ame- 
Ncy, | rica. | V ' 

wall a PORTO CAVALLO, or Porto Cabelb. A port-town of 
ity ha Terra Firma, in America, on the Caraccos coaſt, ſituated 
on a bay of the North ſea, in 67 deg. 30 min. of W. 
lon. and 10 deg. 30 min. of N. lat, 120 miles S. of the 
Dutch iſland Bonaire, ſubject to Spain. 13 
PORTO FARINO, A port- town of Tunis, in Africa, 
Lone ſituated in 9 Ges: of E. lon. and 35 deg. 30 min. of N. 
Nichg lat. 70 miles-N. of Tunis, and a little W. of the ruins of 
8 To Carthage, ſubject to the Dey of Tunis. 1 

| PORTO FERAJO. A port-town on the N. fide of the 
holes; Iſte of Elba, in the Tuſcan ſea, ſituated in 11 deg. 30 
of th min. of E. ln. and 42 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. 40 miles 
=hol, N. W. of Orbitello, ſubje& to the Duke of Tuſcany. 


rinch 


-h PORTO GALIETO. A port-town of Spain, in the 
rev province of Biſcay, ſituated in 3 deg. 6 min. of W. lon. 
Dutch and 43 deg. 25 min. of N. lat, 8 miles N. of Bilboa. 


iſtengt PORTO HERCOLE. A port- town of Italy, in the pro- 
then, vince of Tuſcany, ſituated in 12 deg. of E. lon. and 
Joris 42 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. on the coaſt of the ſtate Del 
nin. g Preſidii, on a bay of the Tuſcan ſea, 60 miles 8. E. of 
8.0 Sienne, ＋ 955 to Spain. 
Wh PORTO RI | 
oft ocean, ſituated between 64 and 68 deg. of W. lon. and 
in 18 deg; of N. Jat. being 120 miles long, and 60 broad. 
See Spaniſh America. R - PORTS 
PORTO RICO, or St. John's city, is the capital of Porto 
Rico, ſituated on a ſmall iſland within the harbour, on 
the north ſide, of the chief iſland, and joined to it by a 
cue BE PS LOS tek ot bag 
PORT ROPES, in a ſhip, are thoſe which ſerve to haul 
up the ports of the ordnance. . _ — 
PORT SALE. A public ſale of goods to the higheſt bid - 
der: but in the ſtatute of the 35th Hen. VIII. cap. 7. 
it denotes the fale of fiſh preſently upon its arrival in the 
port or haven. n ARTS OA 
PORTO SANTO. The leaſt of the Madeira iſlands, in 
the Atlantic ocean, fituated 16 deg, of W. lon. and 33 
deg. of N. lat. 300 miles W. of Morocco, in Africa, 
ſubje& to Portugal. It is not above 18 miles in circum- 
ference, but produces the ſame ſort of wine as the larger 
iſland does. See Madeira lands: 
PORT VECCHIO. A port-town in the iſland of Corſica, 


9 deg; 30 min. of E. lon. and 40 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. 
40 miles N. of Sardinia. 1 ö : | Is 
PORTO VENENO. A port-tow 


deg. 35 min. of E. lon. and 44 deg.” 5 min. of N. lat. 
45 miles S. E. of Gena. h 1 
PORT ROYAL. A port-town, ſituated in the 8. E. part 
of Jamaica, in America, at the extremity of a long point 
of land, running W. about 12 miles from the body of the 
iſland; lying ini 77 deg. of W. lon. and 17 deg." 30 min. of 
N. lat. baving the ocean on the ſouth, and a fine bay on the 
north, which forms one of the moſt commodious harbours 
imaginable, 3 leagues broad, and deep enough for a ſhip 


229 


of 790 tons to lie cloſe to the ſhore, well defended by 
forts and platforms of guns. See Brie America. d 
PokT RoYar; is alſo an iſland on the coaſt of; South Caro- 
lina, in America; ſituated in 80 deg of W. lon.rand. 31 
deg. 45 min. of N. lat. which, with the neighbouring 
continent, forms one of the moſt ſecute and commodious 
harbours in the Britiſh plantations.” The ifland is about 
15 miles Cop) and has a town on the N. E. More called 
| n 


win * 5. 


portance difervegi”®* See Br Ameries. why 10 


PokT RovAL, in Acadia. See #unapolis.” 
PORT Sr. MAR YS. A port-tow 


| N Y 3h. e * 2 * 11 E. "AF * 11 | 
deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 30 32: 3%, - 1 here id I L rope, having the: title of 4 
0 ee Spain. : King, ob els. extent -than Por- 
rough aud p the ſame. time of ſo. extenſive. a 

Emin. af N Tm reputation, Ita great 
a 1 e bay cet : Fas f n 3} Pl : Fu : e . ys gents in ſeveral parts 
oppoſite to the Me of Wigkt 2 mies S. of Wintheſter, "ob the coaſts of Atriea, ang its polleſhon;of the Azores, 
W. of London; one of the moſt fecure Madeira, and Cape Verd iſlands, had for a conſiderable 
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O. An iſland in the Atlantic, or American 


in the Mediterranean, ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in 


n of Italy, in the ter- 
ritory of Genoa, ſituated near the bay of Spezzia, in 10 


r of that im- 
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and capacious harbours in England, ſtrongly fortified and 
defended by a numerous artillery, both on the ſea and 
land fide : here great part of the royal navy of England 
are built and laid up; and where are ſome of the ſineſt 
docks, yards, and magazines of naval ſtores in Europe : 
but the general rendezvous for the royal navy is uſually 
at Spithead, on the eaſt end of the Iſle of Wight, op- 
ſite to Portſmouth. Cs Hef 


PORTUGAL, is a kingdom bounded by the Spaniſh pro- 


vince of Galicia on the north; by the provinces of Leon, 
Eſtremadura, and Andaluſia, on the eaſt; and by the 
Atlantic ocean on the ſouth and weſt ; and lying between 


. the 7th and 10 deg. of W. lon. being about 300 miles 


in length from N. to S. and generally about 100 miles in 
breadth from E. to W. | | 
It is uſually divided into ſix provinces, namely Eſtrema- 
dura, Beira, Entre-Minho-Douro, Tralos Montes, A- 
lentejo, and Algarva. 4 N 

This country does not only conſiſt, great part of it, of 
mountains, but ſome of the moſt barren on that con- 


tinent. Towards the bottom of them indeed they are 
pretty well planted with vines, which afford abundance 


there is ſcarce. any country where any make more mar- 
malade, both white and ed, with abundan 8 
' Hyeet, meats, and they deal pretty. much in perfumed 


ee N n * 47% 75 . 
Abe rivers in Portugal are the Minho, the! 
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time ſupported this commerce, and perhaps might yet 
preſerve its firſt ſplendor, if the union of Portugal and 
Spain had never happened. N 

This union, ſo fatal to the Portugueſe trade, happened 
in 1580, aſter the death of Cardinal Henry, ſucceſſor of 
the unfortunate Sebaſtian, killed in Africa, at the battle 
of Alcacer, the 4th of Auguſt 1578, _ | 
The Portugueſe becoming ſubjects of the Spaniſh king, 
had dreadful enemies in the Dutch, who fought for their 
liberty, at the ſame time that they were ſubjected to the 
Spaniards, . „ | | | 
Soon aſter, Brazil, except a few places, was taken from 
the Portugueſe ; they loſt a part of their Eaſt India con- 
queſts, which their new enemies made themſelves maſters 
of, as much by ſtratagem as open force; and having alſo 
loſt ſome of their colonies upon the coaſt of Guinea, they 
had hardly ſtrength enough to maintain a part of their 
African commerce, wh:ch was before equally glorious 
and lucrative to them. | HEY | 
It is true, that after ſixty years of a forced union, Por- 
tugal entered upon its firſt rights and privileges; and that 
all its territories in the three other parts of the world, ac- 

 knowledged with it for King, Tohn Duke of Braganza, 

who was proclaimed the 1ſt of December 1640. 25 


But the fatal ſtroke to the Portugueſe trade was ſtruck, : 


and tho” they afterwards repoſſeſſed themſelves of Brazil, 
and were reſtored to their forts and eſtabliſhments on 
the African coaſts, yet they never could well eſtabliſh 
themſclves in the Eaſt Indies; ſo that, upon whatever 
footing the preſent trade of Liſbon is, it may be well ſaid 
to be nothing in compariſon to their ancient commerce, 
when all the riches of the Perſian gulph, Arabia, the 
ſtates of the Mogul, the other coaſts of India, China, 
Japan, and all the iſlands of that vaſt part of the ocean, 
were aſſembled at Goa, the capital of their conqueſts in 
the Eaſt Indies, and arrived at Liſbon in numerous fleets, - 
to be from thence diſtributed among all the nations of 
Europe by the hands of the Portugueſe alone. 
The commerce of Portugal, ſuch as it is at preſent, is 
carrigd on either by foreigners, as the Engliſh, Dutch, 
and French, who load their ſhips for Liſbon, and Oporto, 


the only conſiderable ports of this kingdom; or by the 


Portugueſe themſelves, who import their merchandiſe to 


as they have an occaſion for. | B 
ut it is in Brazil, and ſome other Portugueſe colonies, 
that the greateſt conſumption is made of the merchandiſe 
imported to Liſbon on Dutch, Engliſh and French bot- 
toms. | TM 


the neighbouring countries, and export from them fuch 


Liſbon, is the capital of the kingdom, being ſituated in 9 deg. 


25 min. of E. lon. and 38 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. on the 
north bank of the river Tagus, about 10 miles from the 
mouth of it, 80 miles W. of the frontiers of Spain, 300 
miles W. of Madrid, and 850 S. W. of London. It is 
about 6 miles long, winding with the river, from which 
it riſes with an eaſy afcent. It is computed” there are 
Zo, ooo houſes, and 200,000 inhabitants. The harbour 
of Liſbon will contain ſeveral thouſand fail of ſhips, which 


ride in the greatelkſecurity ; and the river is abput 3 miles 
over, where ſhips ride in 18 fathom water: but the en- 


| 809 tons,” but the cargo of the merchangiſe exceeds, not. 
200. 540 ths pal] 


trance into the harbour is ſo difficult, that it cannot be 
paſſed without a pilot. This entrance is defended by two 
handſome forts; the one ſeated on the ſhore, and the 
other ſtahding oppoſite to it, on a ſhelf in the midſt of 
the water. . * a 5 TT NEIL] 
Porto, or Oporto, is the next conſiderable place of trade, 
being fituated'in g deg. of W.'lon. and 41 deg. 10 mip. 
of N. lat, near the mouth of the river Douro, 3 mules 
from the ſea; and 120 miles N. from Liſbon, having a 
very commodious harbour. $053 „Steele enn 


- ? 


About 20 ſhips depart every year from Liſbon and Oporto, 
for Rio Janeiro; 20 for the bay of All Saigts ; as many 
for Pernambuca, and 7 or 8 for Paraiba, ig America. 
_ | Thoſe which go to Ris Janeiro, and the bay of All Sai 
are from 200 to 500 tons; and thoſe for Pernambiica, a1 
Paraiba 250 and upwards to 4603 becauſe large hips 
cannot enter the ports of theſe two provinces of Brazil: 
All the ſhips deftined for the ſamè place depart. and'tfeturn 
together; thoſe of Oporto joining thoſe of Liſbon. The 


4 91 


other ſhips as far as the Azores. 


Linens of a ſmall breadth, druggets, ſerges, and brocades, 
Laſtly filk tabbies, taffeties, 


moſtly articles of luxury. 


All the Brazil trade is carried on by Portugueze ſhips, 


5 too high. And in Brazil they pay. more than 10 ber cont. 
on their full eſtimation. All imports from Brazil pay 


Niet eee. N 
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ſhips. deſtined for Paraiba and | 0 
geiz and return alſo in a Nac e Q Auen. 26 
The King of Portugal allows yearly. five. ſhips: of war 
for convoying the merchantmen; namely, two for Rio 
Janeiro, as many for the bay of All Saints, and one for 
Pernambuca. About their return, he. ſends alſo ſome 


The departure of all theſe ſhips for, Brazil, 
the month of March, and their return in 
October. e 
The merchandiſe ſent to the Brazils, are flour, 
brandy, oil, common woollen ſtuffs, linens, 
_ Portugal. C 
Silk and woollen ſtockings, hats, bays, ordine 

and other woollen and fach like ſtuffs 5 105 oo, 
fine cloth from Holland and France. - 
Bleached linens, called panicos, and unbleached, called 


aniages; and round copper plates; copper baſons, and 
pipe ſtaves from Hambourg. | 


is ufvally in 
September and 


wine, 
and thread, 


from France. ee e 
L ſilk for ſewing | 
from Italy. * ſo oY & and Peper, 
The Engliſh, Germans, and Italians, have the princi | 
ne Anglin, d Italians, cipal part 
of this commerce. The Engliſh commod ies 3 
of neceſſity to Portugal; the Italian, except in coin, are 


The returns from Brazil are in ſugar, tobacco, leather, 
&c. See Portugueſe Amen. wb or 


no other nation being allowed to trade there. However, 
ſome interlopers, and pretty often the Engliſh, have a 


ſhare in the cargoes; but in the name of Portugueſe mery 
chants, as is praCtiſed in the commerce of Spaniſh Ame- 


t meaſure 


Faluation made on ſome articles much 


t 
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he Portugueſe have alſo, a prettj trade on the 
2 of Abics from NEE þ be a de Negroes they 
have either an occaſion for in their American colonies, 
or to tranſport to thoſe of other nations, as alſogreat num- 
bers they cre Hh into Portugal itſelf, they bring wax, 
I an 5 K* 39 9 TS ws. p64 MA do £251 
The Mad of St. Thomae, upon the ſame coaſts, fur- 
niſhes them with the ſame merchandiſe, and beſides with 
a quantity of indifferent ſüg r. 
The Madeira, Azores, and Cape Verd iſlands, are alſo 
ſubject to Portugal; but its commerce to theſe iſlands is 
inconſiderable: however, the Portugueſe import there, oil, 
bays, kene rice, and paper. They export from Ter- 
cera, and St; Michael, wheat, and barley, which pay no 
duty of entry in Portugal, but 4 per cent. exportation 
when under the Portugueſe flag, and 14 per cent. when 
under that of foreigners; from Fayal and Madeira they 
export wines, which are uſvally in time of peace ſent to 
the Brazils and Barbadoes, but in war time to the north. 
Madeira ſends alſo ſugars and dry confects. - TR 

All the nations which trade to Liſbon have alſo factories 
and conſuls at Oporto. The Engliſh and Dutch, eſpe- 
cially the former, have a "Bac conſiderable trade there; 
that of the French is not ſo good; and the merchandiſe 
which may be had at Oporto conſiſts in wines, ſugars, 
oil, tanned leather, Brazil tobacco, cork, ſumac, oranges 
and citrons, Brazil and CAmperny, wood, and tallow. 
It is computed that the Engliſh export from Oporto, one 
year with another, to the amount of 18 or 20,000 pipes 


of wine, valued at about 61. the pipe. 


oil is worth about 10 8. the almude, or 4 5 gallons ; Bra- 
zil tobacco, 1 l. 4 d. the arobe; cork 6 8. the quintal ; 
fine ſumac, - © 5. the arobe; oranges 9 s. 8 d. and ci- 
trons 12 8. 4d. the thouſand ; laſtly Brazil wood: from 
to 4 & the ²˙·¹ y CC 15. 
he other conſiderable places are Braga, fituated on the 
river Cavado, 170 miles N. of Liſbon, and 32 N. of 
Oporto. Viana, a port-town, 36 miles N. of Oporto. 
Braganza, ſituated on the river Sabor, 100 miles N. E. of 


20 miles S. of Braganza. Villa Real, ſituated 50 miles 


go miles N. of Liſbon, Guarda, 65 miles E. of Coim- 
bra. St. Ubes, ſituated on a fine bay, 21 miles S. of Liſ- 


or Eibora, 70 miles 8. E. of Lisbon. Porto Legre, 80 


8. W. of Elvas. Lago, where the Engliſh fleets bound 
for the ſtreights, frequently take in freſh water, ſituated 
25 miles W. of Faro. Tavira, ſituated at the mouth 
ot the river Gilaon, 25 miles E. of Faro 
The following judicious account of the trade of Portugal 
was drawn up on a very particular occaſion, by a mer- 
chant who reſided many years in that kingdom. 
* I ſhall now proceed to give you ſome account of Por- 
tugal, its commerce, and the trade of other nations to 
that kingdom; in which I ſhall advance nothing but 
known truths ; ſuch as are built on facts, and can be 


cipal inducement to this undertaking, is to give the public 


The Portugueſe, themſglyes carry on no commeree of 
conſequence with any other European dominions: the 
wi French, 1 be! 10 wa 
who all go under the denomination of + Hamburghers, 

anes, Swedes, Spaniards, and moſt of the ſtates of Italy, 


* 


ave factories and conſuls ſettled in Liſbon : and ſome 
Oporto; alſo a few houſes in apa 
and likewiſe on the iſland of Madita, 
the Portugueſe merchants purcha e th Ne | 
modities for theit India es, and Brazil 9 ; 
as the town and country; Us tae 


conſumption. And the 


f theſe people, 


rt to the countries proper for 


dominions, which they e 
eir ſale, NE Fu 
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Brazil ſugars. are worth about 128. tbe arobe or. 32 Ib. 


Oporto. Miranda de Douro: ſituated on the riyer Douro, 


E. of Oporto. Coimbra, ſituated on the river Mondego, 


bon, where great quantities of fine ſaltare made. Evora. 


miles E. of Lisbon. Elvas, ſituated on the river 
Guadiana, 22 miles E. of Eſtremos. Beja, 60 miles 


vouched for by all experienced perſons. And my prin - 
ſome clear notions of a ſubject, which has of late beeg writ- 
ten and talked of with the greateſt ignorance and abſurdity. 


Dotch, Germans, of various countries, 


of them, particularly. the Engliſh, have the ſame at 
5 in pa, Figeira, Faro, 


Jealers de thoſe ior . , 
me merchants purchale of the 


natives, or take in = 5 the ſeveral products of their $: 
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I be native exports of Portugal are wine, lemons, oratiges; 
dried figs, ordinary raiſins, almonds, falt, oil; cork, ſu- 
mack, , tunny-fiſh, and other ſmaller articles: Wool 
we likewiſe to be exported in conſiderable quantities, 
but the extraction of it from that kingdom is now pro- 
bibited. However, I believe the Dutch get a good deal 
of it off ſtill, under the name of Spaniſh wool, by the 
4: wP of forged certificates, and falſe-ſwearing ; of which 
bad practice the Portugueſe make as little ſcruple, for 
gain, as even the worſt of our own countrymen. 
The commodities the Portugueſe bring from their foreign 
dominions, and ſell, cMefly at Liſbon, for other Euro- 
pean countries, are diamonds of Brazil and India, ſugars, 
tobacco, Brazil wood of ſeveral forts, cocoa-nuts, cof- 
fee, cotton, pepper, ſeveral forts of drugs, ſome inferior 
kinds: of ſpices, whalebone, raw and tanned hides, ele- 
phants teeth, arrack, orchella, citrons, and, occaſionally, 
China ware, Indian ſilks, and cotton piece-goods. And 
here it may be proper to obſerve, that all their India com- 
merce is going to be made more regular and extenſive. 
Jo theſe exports I ſhall venture to add ſilver and gold. 
The former, as no product of their own, is allowed to 
be ſhipped off by entry and licence. The latter is not, 
except for corn, in times of great want, and, by ſtipula- 
tion, for, ſome articles they receive from Sweden, as 1 
have been informed. But in either of thoſe caſes, the 
procuring of the licence would be attended with ſo much 
trouble, that it is rarely, if ever, ſollicited. However, 
in their exports, gold muſt be and is underſtood as a 
commodity, which Portugal ought to wink hard at the 
extraction of, or they could not themſelves even eit 
from America, or carry on any of their other commerce, 
as I ſhall hereafter make appear: and have now only to 
add, on this head, that Britain receives as ſmall, or a 
ſmaller proportion of gold, than any other nation trading 
with Portugal, as will be apparent from a general view 
ol their commerce; notwithſtanding. the whole weight of 
that accuſation is levelled at us, through folly and igno- 
france in ſome, and from a want of ſpirit, refolution, and 
adilities in others: for Portugal, of all kingdoms in the 
world, has the leaſt reaſon to- miſuſe or affront Great Bri- 


The imports in Portugal, for their home and colony con- 
ſumptions, are almoſt all things neceſſary for the ſupport, 
convenience, ornament, or luxury of life; of moſt of 
which articles I ſhall give ſome account when I come to 
treat ſeparately of the trade of each country. | 
Portugal is fruitful, eſpecially its vallies, and many of its 
_ plains, in wine, oil, fruits, and grain: but their crops 
of the latter are of all the moſt uncertain, and parti- 
cularly for wheat; of which grain the great city of Liſ- 
bon never receives, even in the moſt favourable years, 
more than a third part of the native growths for its an- 


nual conſumptien: and I believe I may ſay near the fame 


8 e is wanting of barley, for the feeding of theit 
horſes, mules, and other cattle, The country is very - 
mountainous, and the mountains in general are barren 


being moſtly rocks of coarſe marble," ſome of them quite 


naked and .craggy, others covered with a ſhallow ſoil, 
and in general exceeding ſtony. - In their level country 

they have very extenſive ſands, many of the looſe, red, 

and heavy ſort ; others of the white and * kind. - 
Tbe country is alſa very ill watered, eſpecially, in their 


beoplel or cultivated, es, from a want of that element, | 


. loſs of their cattie in gry years. 1 | : "op 
However, the ſoil and climate being more kindly in the 
northern provinces of the kingdom, thoſe are in all re- 
| ſpecs hetter peopled, as well as cultivated: and from that. 
part of the country, and their iſlands, Brazil has been 
_ principally ſupplied with inhabitants; while their ſettle- 

in India and Guinea have been recruited from the 


ly by D lag vagabonds ent 
oe 


ſoutbern provinces, which prevents their being well 


the poor inhabitants ſuffer greatly, particularly by he 
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ſtructive of induſtry, eſpecially in thoſe parts of the country 


where the climate is an additional encourager of lazineſs, 
as well as the promoter of vice. 
ded, the invincible pride gf all noble and genteel families, 
cvery branch of whom will abſolutely ſtarve rather than 
uſe any ſort of employment for their ſupport. But above 
all, the burthens of priefts, friars, nuns, and the ſuper- 
ſtitious influence they have over the people, as well as an 
univerſal litigious diſpoſition in the whole nation, con- 
ſpire to make every order of the people in that country 
poor. Then, joined to the natural ſterility of the ſoil, 
the number of ſoldiers neceffary to garriſon a country 


which is almoſt all frontier, and whoſe pay is ſo ſmall as 


to oblige them to a life of celibacy, the great numbers of 
religious orders of all forts, and the neceſſary draughts of 
people for their immenſe extent of territory in Amefica, 
keeps the mother country continually weak in people. 
So that they do, and muſt always, depend chiefly on the 
ſuccours and ſupplies of other nations, both for their pro- 
tection and ſubliltence. SEN 

But the Al wiſe diſpenſer of bleſſings, to ſupply their 
deficiency in ſtrength andthe extent of kingdom, as well 
as Of the exterior wealth of the earth, and even in- 


duſtry, has given them a treaſure from under it. Their 


gold and diamond mines have enabled their monarchs of 
late to make a figure among the great potentates of Europe, 
and made them generally reſpected from the convenient and 
neceſſary commerce carried on to their dominions, greatly 
beneficial to all. The people of Portugal, in general, 
look on no nation with ſo evil an eye as Spain: France 
they have no affe dion nor eſteem for; and always ex- 


preſs a juſt ſenſe of the natural connection they have 


with us in commerce and intereſt, as well as a faith and 

reliance on our ſupport in times of need. « 

I ſhall now return to the diſcuſſion of commerce; and, 
for the reaſons given above, muſt obſerve, the native 
poverty of Portugab was ſo great on the diſcovery of their 
gold mines, that they would have found it impoſlible to 
have worked them, but from the credit given by other 
countries, and particularly Great Britain, in the neceſfary 

commodities for that purpoſe. 
bullion augmented, their credit from us, and by degrees 


all other countries, grew greater: and, tho” now con- 


ſiderably enriched themſelves, they ſtill werk their very 
mines, and carry on almoſt all their colony commerce, 
and much of their home trade, with foreign capitals. 
For they are truſted with all articles of traffic till the 
returns come round: inſomuch that the merchants of 


other countries not only ſtand the diſburſe of the coſt 


of their goods, and the charges of tranſporting them to 


Portugal, but alſo of the King's duties, which are very 


high on moſt of the articles that are re- exported, till, as 
I faid before, the returns for them arrive. A cuſtom 


and confidence ſo greatly advantageous to the King as 


well as the ſubjects of Portugal, that the foreign mer- 


_ chants ſettled amongſt them, eſpecially the Engliſh, ought _ 


to live under the faireft and ſtrongeſt protection, even 
had they no treaty to exact it, becauſe 'on the ſupport 


of the foreign factories that neceſſary credit muſt de- 


pend : for without ſuch merchants or factors reſiding in 
the kingdom, no ſuch credits could with ſafety, nay ab- 


of all countries within the Sound. The 'commodities - 
from whence are flax, hemp, Ruſſia leather, Ruſſia linen, 
 fail-cloths, iron, wrought, caſt, and in bat; copper; 


a yards, and all other ſhip-work, but alſo for bu 


* 


otherwiſe the trade of that country will 


ſolutely would, be given. And it as ſtrongly behoves 


every nation that would preſerve its commerce to that 


kingdom, to ſupport its merchants eſtabliſhed there; 


clining, and at laſt be entirely loſt.“ | 
Thus far the author of Mercator's letters has given us a 
true idea of the Portugueſe commerce in general; after 
which, he proceeds to give an account of the trade there 


Britain as follows. : | HS 
<< To begin with their moſt remote trade, I ſhall include 
in one article the whole Baltick coaſts, or the commerce 


of other Eucopean nations, and afterwards that of Great 


timber, planks and boards, not only for hy cg ſhip- 
A ding of 
their beſt houſes, and other works, where durable wood 


* 


To which may be ad- ; pipe-ſtaves, ſtock- 


are ſome falt, ſugars, and; tobaccos, 'whalebone, a lite 


And as their returns of 


go gradually de- 
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The expotts from Portugal to the Baltic, are ſome car. 
goes of ſalt, a few lemons and, oranges, à little arr: 
F13 ' Ss 639447 7... HF! 2 29 ” 9 411 tt ÞArrack, 
ant! a meer trifle. of Wine; ſo that the balance paid ir 
ſpecie muſt be'exceteding great. n 
From Hamburg and other neighbouring ports, are im. 
ported immenſe quantities of German linens, of all kinds 
and qualities; and, occaſionally, many. of the Baltick 
commodities. 4% — | 


Tue exports for Hambutgh and its neighbouring ports, 


wine and'arrack, a few lemons, oranges, and dried hes 
21 2 ) 


ſome cocoa nuts, coffee, cork, citrons, a few India 200dz 
occaſionally, and other, trifling articles; the whole of 
which, however, cannot amount to one quarter of tho 
value of their imports ; conſequently the balance paid in 
ſpecie muſt be very great. It is, however, to be ac. 
knowledged the, ſilver imported into Liſbon is chief in 
return for German linens, and ordinary Engliſh wocllen 
goods; a trade preatly beneficial to Portugal, -_ © | 
- From Holland ate imported great quantities of fine thin 
woollen cloths, hair-camblets, linens, ſpices, cordage 
- anchors, and all forts of naval ſtores, moſt of the Bil. 
tick commodities, all kinds of grain, prodigious quantities 
of ſmall round chtefes, coach-horſes, arms, ammunition, 
and accoutrements of war, indigo, toys, and other a- 
ticles. e = 8 ITT oy 
The exports for Holland are a few lemons, , oranges, and 
dried figs, a ſmall quantity of wine, ſome candied citrons, 
orchella, wool under certificates of its being Spaniſh, ſe- 
veral cargoes of falt, diamonds, whalebone, a few ſugar 
and tobaccos, Brazil wood, fome cocoa-nuts, coffee 
Brazil hides, India goods in conſiderable quantities, when 
to be had at public fale ; cork, ſumack, canes for weavers, 
and other articles. The balance paid by Portugal to 
Holland in ſpecie, and abſolutely carried over in their own 
| ſhips, &c. is very great. Be 
The French ſend'to Portugal fine woollen cloths, various 
kinds of ſtuffs, particularly a ſort of black goods called 
druggets, of which they ſell immenſe quantities for the 
* habits of the clergy, having entirely thereby deſtroyed 
the conſumption of Engliſh crapes, once a very impor- 
tant article of our trade; wrought ſilks, a great quantity 
of linens and cambricks ; dreſſed calve-ſkins, another 
branch taken from us; hats, ' ſilk ſtockings, both of 
which articles they are alſo getting from us; all ſorts of 
toys, furniture, ribbands, and moſt. of the ornamental 
parts of female dreſs; grain of all kinds, when they have 
it to ſpare,” and ſometimes in immenſe quantities; claret, 
champaigne, and brandies, though prohibited, are ſmuggled 
in; as are flowered and figured ſilks, gold and filver laces, 
India goods, and other. contraband commodities : they 
likewiſe" import printed books, ſome ordinary ſorts of 
_ cutlery ware, and an abundance of ſmaller articles, which 
it would be too tedious to enumerate, By the help of wool 
| ſmuggled from us, they have made attempts to rival us 
in our very great article of long-bays, but hitherto with- 
out ſucceſs, God grant their future endeavours, aided 
by our inattention, may not bring ſuch a project to bear. 
The French take from Portugal ſome raw hides, a ſmall 
quantity of fruit, a few cocoa-nuts, and occaſionally a 
little pepper; alſo ſome Brazil wood and orchella. They 
formerly likewiſe -uſed to receive ſome Brazil diamonds ; 
but, I think, they now. prohibit the importation of them 
in France. So that Portugal pays them a, very great ba- 
| lance in bullion, ,and for articles, in'general, the leaſt ne- 
ceflary of any they import. ENS: 
The Portugueſe take from Spain immenſe. quantities of 
cattle; both for labour ind laughter, a great deal of Biſ- 
cay iron, a vaſt many cheap wrought filks and velyets, 
moſt of which are ſmugeled, to defraud the" King of his 
duties ; many cargoes'of f thin, ſtrong kind of Tuſhes, 
13 ordinary cordage; and other ufes; printed books. 


— 
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ſome dried raiſins, and occaſionally corn and oil, and 
ſome other commodities. | 4 
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The Spaniards. take from Portugal, cured tunny-fiſh, 
ſome tabacco, à few ſugars, ſome cocoa-nuts, which are 
ſmuggled in, as is alſo a vaſt quantity of ſpecie; ſome 
part of which balance Portugal, however, gets from them 
again, by the ſame method, in another part of the world. 
To this article I muſt alſo add the vaſt ſums of money 
Portugal pays to Spain for the labour of the people of Ga- 
licia, who are the principal ordinary working perſons at 
Liſbon, and in many other cities: they come young into 
Portugal, where they work hard, and fare hard, for a 
conſiderable number of years; and then retire, with in- 
credible ſums, for ſuch people, to their own country. 


The Italians import into Portugal immenſe quantities of 


wheat, a great deal of barley, and alſo a deal of Levant 
rice, vermicelli and oil occaſionally. They likewiſe 
import prodigious quantities of writing paper, a vaſt abun- 
dance of wrought ſilks and velvets, coral, and many ex- 
penſive curioſ#ies ; great quantities of glaſs beads, for 
their Guinea and home conſumption ; a great many cot- 
ton goods, by ſpecial licence from Malta; many toys, 
and other inferior articles; not to particularize religious 
traffic, which is very great and public. 

The Italians export from Portugal, hides, a conſiderable 
quantity of ſugars and tobaccos, cocoa-nuts, pepper, or- 
dinary ſpices, elephants teeth, Brazil wood, ſome drugs, 
and an immenſe quantity of bullion. Inſomuch that, of 
late, while gold bore ſo high a price in England, it has 


been a drug all over Italy: a circumſtance well worthy | 


of Britiſh obſervation and attention. | 
Hzving thus given an impartial account of the commerce 
carried on betwixt Portugal and other European territories, 
the judicious author proceeds to give a ſtate of the trade 
carried on fiom the Britiſh dominions with that kingdom. 
In which he makes it appear, that no nation is more ne- 
ceſſary to them in commerce than Great Britain, nor is 
leſs indebted to them for a balance in bullion,  _ 
I ſhall now proceed to give an account of our trade 
with Portugal, evidently advantageous to both kingdoms 
in a mere commercial light; to Great Britain, 'as we 
furniſh them with commodities that employ many of our 
people, and procure us alſo a balance in bullion ; to Por- 
tugal, as we ſend them little but what is cheap, of great 
uſe, nay, I may ſay of almoſt abſolute neceffity for their 
ſubſiſtence, and receive from them in return moſt of their 
native and many of their colony commodities, which, in 
general, are articles of luxury with us, and ſome of them 
ſuch as we could be ſupplied with cheaper from other 
countries, Whereas they take no one article in prefer- 


ence from us, not even the ſingle one which we have an 


excluſive right, by the treaty of Queen Anne, of ſupply- 
ing, I mean cloths ;, fince it is notorious all the fine ones 
they uſe go from France and Holland, while we religiouſly 
obſerve our obligation in the treaty, by admitting their 

wines at one third leſs duty than is paid for thoſe of 
France: and if our more ordinary cloths have ſtill a con- 
ſiderable vent there, as well as in Spain, it is ſolely owing 
to our being yet able to furniſh them much cheaper than 
any other country.can do; but how long we may con- 


From Newfoundland, New England, and Nova Scotia, 
dried cod-fiſh, and particularly from the former place, 
Gi in great quantities, N t 64. ig. iner 5 
From Carolina, ſeveral cargoes of rice: 


From New-York, Philadelphia, Virginia, and Mary- 


; land, wheat, flour, Indian corn, ' biſcuit, pipe-ſtaves, 
bees- wan und lum ber pet 

They alſo buy moſt of their commercial ſhipping from us, 
+ ſome river built, by order, but moſtly of Old or New- 


England conſtruction, that have been uſed. 
Great Britain exports from Portugal almoſt all the wines 
that are ſhipt ſrom their whole dominions, including the 


WMeſtern iſlands and Madeira. The ſame of lemons and 
- -oranges.” Salt for all our fiſheries, and moſt of our co- 


lony-uſe in North America; for our fiſheries in England 


and Scotland; and to Ireland prodigious quantities, for 


their fiſheries, exported proviſions, and whole national 


bo ule 3 dried figs, raifins, almonds, cork, ſumach, orchella, 
- Citrons, ſugars of late, in very great quantities for Ireland, 


near, if not quite ſufficient for that kingdom's conſump- 
tion; and from thence I have heard a great many, when 


refined, have been run into England; the whole to the 


great reproach of our colony- management, as is alſo our 
traffic there in French ſugars, 


Diamonds, both of Brazil 
and India, Brazil wood, arrack, and occaſionally other 
Indian commodities, which our ſhips ſmuggle into many 
parts of the Britiſh dominions ; oil, when they have it 
to ſpare, and at reaſonable rates; and ſometimes cocoa- 


nuts, elephants teeth, drugs, a few tobaccos, and other 


T have not placed their cotton among the exports for auß 
particular country, as hitherto they have received no 


. great quantities from Maranham ; and there are generally 
bidders upon it of all nations, who ſend it to thoſe places, 
_ where it is moſt likely to turn to account, the importation, 
I think, being prohibited no where. © © 

From this ſhort view of the particulars of the Portugal 


0 


commerce, it is fully apparent that our trade with Por- 


tugal, is the leaſt burthenſome and diſadvantageous to 


them of any; that in no article do we enjoy any pre- 


| ference, or receive any favour ; but on the contrary, in 


the branch of fine cloths, a manifcſt injury, 

In an account of ſo general and extenſive a trade, it can- 
not be expected I ſhould aſcertain quantities, as ſuch a 
taſk muſt have been the particular labour of years; and 


even with the utmoſt exertion of toil, art and expence, 


could never have been made perfect. Every man verſed 

in the trade, or that takes informations, may readily de- 
termine, from a view of the exports and imports, as I have 
put them one againſt the other, that the balance muſt be 


very great which Portugal pays to every country in Eu- 
rope: and that from us ſhe receives hardly one article of 
luxury, nothing but the very cheapeſt and moſt uſeful of 
our commodities ; and that from the many articles we 


take in return, all things of leſs abſolute uſe to us, the 
pays us a ſmaller balance in proportion than to any other 


nation ſhe trades with. # Th | 
I ſhall now recommend a few points to the immediate 


tinue able to do ſo, 1 ſhall not preſume to ſay, unleſs © conſideration of whom they may concern 


ſome of our burthenſome taxes are timely taken off, and 


the extraction of wool from Ireland as well as England can 


to be accompliſhed I ſhall not pretend ta-ſfay. 
The exports from England to Portugal are long-bays of 
all kinds, Colcheſter bays, Spaniſh, Yorkſhire, and ſome 
few Glouceſter cloths 3 lang- ells, ſhalloons, ſays, ſerges, 


be more effectuslly prevented; though by what methods 


Spital-fields, Norwich and Coventry ſtuffs of various 
kinds; printed linens, watered" tabbies, filk and worſted 


ſtockings, hats, great quantities of Birmingham and 


Sheffield. wares, ſome wrought” plate, lead ſhor, copper, a 


pewter, tin, coals, corn of all kinds, pulſe, flqur, biſcuit, 
iron haops, toys, watches, arms, and accoutrements of 
war, ſome cordage, ſhip-chandlery articles; and, in fine, 


almoſt every thing produced or made here that is uſeful 


and cheaper than in other countries. . 
From Scotland they have barley, and a little cured ling. 
From Ireland they receive butter in great quantities, 
lalted beef and pork, falted ſalmog and hake, ſome or- 
linary camblets, barley,” and potatoes 


. 
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the Dutch to Liſbon; of Which 1 80 
be nde ches ©'s 175 * att TAGEN. 
Thirdly, to whom it concerns, to ſuppart and extend 
our hat trade, chiefly by preventing the ſale "of beaver. 
to the French, and to encourage the importing of greatec 
ry r J CR I EY 


And firſt, I recommend to ſome ſubſtantial Fabricant, or 

publick. ſpirited gentleman, to endeavour, in ſome place 
where labour is Cheap, to ſet à manufacture on foot that 
may rival the black French druggets; an article Which, 
if it could be brought to bear} would employ every in- 
- habitant of a conſiderable villagmmee. 

Secondly, to ſome of gur northern counties, or to 


W 


land, I recommend the'making the ſort ol cheeſes ſent by 
iy cargoes go in 2 


- 


Fourthly, improving our filk-tocking buſineſs as much 
as poſſible, in point of cheapneſs and quality, particulatly 
e ns + 1:11 Or 
And än i humbly recommend "to the conſideration 
of the/legiſlature,” the taking of if poſſible, che duties 
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ſoap and candles, as articles that muſt and do great! 
affect all our low-prized manufactures; of which kinds 
the bulk of our exports are now become. And I think, 
if an equivalent is neceſſary for the ſupport of government, 
the tax in lieu ſnould be laid on luxury, which is grown 
to ſo dangerous and ſhameful a pitch in Britain.“ 

Having thus conſidered the intereſts of Portugal in reſpeR 
to commerce, and made appear that her trade with Great 
Britain is of all others the moſt neceffary and leaſt difad- 
vantageous, the ſame author then undertakes to make 
evident the ſtrong and natural dependence ſhe has on 
Great Britain for ſupport ; and the good effects, in a po- 
litical view, a very cloſe connection with Great Britain 
muſt always have for Portugal, in preference to an al- 
liance with any other power in Europe. 2 
The natural and dangerous enemy of Portugal is Spain. 
For as the acquiſition of that kingdom would be of ſuch 
infinite conſequence, in the points of eaſe, convenience 


and power, to the Spaniards z the Portugueſe would be 


blind and ignorant indeed, not to ſuppoſe their ambitious 
neighbour would miſs no opportunity, on any pretence, 
for ſeizing on their country. And that ſuch an apprehen- 
ſion does always exiſt in Portugal, is evident from the 
alarms conftantly taken on any movements or augmenta- 
tion of troops on the Spaniſh frontier. . 

The antipathy and hereditary hatred the people of thoſe 
kingdoms have for each other, putting the Galicians 
out of the caſe, are extremely obvious and ſtrong. 
From traditions of former ſufferings, and a dread of fu- 


ture ones, the Portugueſe even abhor Spaniards ; they 


conſider them as having been the unwarrantable ſeizers 
of their country, and the tyrannical ruiners of it afterwards, 
to make the acquiſition ſecure : while on the other fide, 
it may be ſaid, as violent a prejudice operates, and al- 
moſt to an equal degree. The proud Spaniards conſider 
the Portugueſe as a province of rebellious and revolted 


| ſlaves, whom they want to ſhake their whips at, and 


conſtrain to a ſervile obedience, but cannot. They affect 


to deſpiſe the Portugueſe ; but, in the manner of expreſ- 


ſing their contempt, always manifeſt an anger that ſhews 


they are moſt ſenſibly hurt. Such is the animoſity that 


reigns now, and has for ages reigned, betwixt thoſe na- 


tions; nor is there the leaſt likelihpod of an abatement of 


it, but, on the contrary, rather an increaſe, = 
Thus, with Spain for an hereditary enemy, and France a 
friend that ſhe dares not truſt ; where can Portugal, 


too weak to defend herſelf, look for an able and truſty 


ally? To italy? No: they have no ſuccours to ſend ; 


dut, on the contrary, live themſelves in perpetual need 
of them from others. Can Holland do the buſineſs ? 


Moſt certainly no: her ſtrength and weight are no more. 
And as for the more northern kingdoms, they are at too 
great a diſtance, and too poor, to enter upon, or comply 
with ſuch an engagement. Great Britain, then, is the 


only nation that ever has been, can, or will be, the ſafe, 


the truſty, the generous, the able ſupporter of Portugal. 
If we examine hiſtory, from almoſt the firſt ſoundation 
of their monarchy, it will be found we were always their 
true and honourable allies. We generouſly helped them 


to conquer their country, and have ever protected them 


in it: for the truth of which I appeal to their own hiſ- 


torians as well as ours. At the reſtoration. of their mo- 


narchy, our Charles the firſt was one of the firſt princes 
that acknowledged their John the Fourth, and entered 
into a treaty with him: the good effects of which were, 
however, in ſome meaſure prevented by the unhappy 


_ troubles that juſt then broke out in Britain. 
If a ſquabble happened in Qliver's time, it was from an 
indiſcretion of the court of Portugal that they paid 
| heartily for; and, on their becoming wiſer, we became 
their friends again. Charles the Second was no ſooner 
reſtored to his dominions, than the intereſts of Portugal 


were by him taken to heart, He married their Infanta 


in preference to all other princeſſes, notwithſtanding the 


dpaniſh King offered to portion higher any other catholic 
ge proteſtant princeſs that he would chuſe. He con- 
Armed all former treaties made betwixt the nations, and 
made a new, and perpetual one with Alfonſo the Sixth 5 
by which Great Britain is to ſuccour them in times of 


i 


POR 


need, and particularly with a gaval force abe ta the 
neceſſity of their demand. It was under the fame King's 
ſingle and expreſs mediation, the treaty was ne ated, 
y which Spain firſt geknowledged the infdiepemtioiie of 
ortugal, Charles being guarantee ; and by his powers 
did the Earl of Sandwich abſolutely accompliſh and fign 


the treaty. 


In conſequence” of our above mentioned engagements, 
did Great Britain, in the year 1735, ſend them à ſuc- 
cour of near thirty ſhips of the line, fo very expeditiouſly 
fitted out, that they carried, themſelves, the firſt public 
news of their appointment; which fleet remained, under 
the command of Sir John Norris, 22 months in the 
river Tagus, to the coſt of above a million ſterling to 
Great Britain. And whenever they require ahother arid 
greater aſſiſtance, I hope we ſhall as readily grant it, on 
the ſingle condition that Portugal as fully and willingly 


complies with her obligations to us, in obſerving thoſe 


regulations in reſpect to commerce, which the ſame na- 
tional treaty confirms and preſcribes : and which is not 
demanding from them any favour ; nothing diſhonour- 
able to their crown, or diſadvantageous to their country ; 
nothing but what impartial juſtice exacts, and what good 


policy on their fide would readily promote.” 


The patriot-ſpirited Mercator then goes. on to ſhew that 
the Briuſh traders in Portugal labour under ſeveral diſad- 
vantages ; ſome of which, with as much freedom as ve- 
racity, he proceeds to lay before the public as follows: 
ce The firſt I ſhall name is, the prejudice which bigotry 
inſpires them with againſt us, on account of our religion. 
It muſt be acknowledged, to the great honour of the 
Portugueſe, that all orders of them are very civil to fo- 
reigners, and the better ſort are particularly polite: but 
ſill they are rigid roman catholics, with whom it is a ne- 
ceſſary point of faith, to think too ſeverely of thoſe who 


differ from them in religious principles. And altho' 


there are many of the nation who are very abligiog-in 


their carriage, nay, that do many kind and friendly 


actions for our proteſtant merchants ; yet it is not to 

doubted but the very beſt of them would like us ſtill 
better, if we profeſſed the ſame tenets with themſelves ; 
and there are others, no doubt, who eſteem it a merit to 
hate us, and who think it a much leſs crime to deceive, 
over-reach and defraud us, than any ſuch as are of their 
own church. Beſides, the difference in religion does in 


A Few meaſure prevent a free. intercourſe with them; 
an 


binders our having that intereſt with the clergy, in 


particular, which is often of very great ſervice to the to- 


man catholic merchants of other countries. 
The next diſadvantage our countrymen labour under, is 
that of having too often improper or incapable c-——5. 
The Britiſh factory of Liſbon had formerly the indul- 
proce of chuſing and recommending. a conſul ; but 
ooliſhly reſigned it, to prevent animoſities from growing 
up among themſelves ; and there are perſons by on the 
ſpot who ſigned the letter for that purpoſe. Fatal relig- 
nation! for, thereby, the office is now fallen amongſt 
thouſands of others, to be ſquabbled for by people who re- 
gard it for nothing but its profits z and who, without con- 
dering conſequences, think of little elſe but making the 


poſt as eaſy as it is profitable to them. Now, rightly 


conſidered, I believe it will appear, there is no power 
can legally oblige one Briton to pay money to another, 
without an act of the legiſlature to authoriſeit : and there- 
fore conſulage can be conſidered only as a voluntary gra- 
tification for ſatisfactory ſervices : conſequently the mer- 
chants have a right to demand reaſonable and proper ſer- 
vices, or refuſe paying any conſul his appointments, e- 
ſpecially if it is made a reſolution of the majority of their 
body. But as this is a point of law, any able practitioner 
would greatly oblige the world by impartially diſcufling it, 
as a matter in which the proſperity of commerce and the 
rights of the ſubject are greatly intereſle. 
To the ill execution of the c—nſ—r o ce, muſt be 
added, that our countrymen labour ſometimes. under the 
diſadvantage of having, the m—ſt—1 functions too 33 
badly performed. It is well known that, in Portugal, 


Fri and digniry ig me ae very ene 
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auences of an abject, mean, or puſillanimous behaviour; 
are its being flighted, deſpiſed, and trampled on. I. will 
ſuppoſe, for example, that if our nation ſhould be ſo un- 
fortunate, at any time, as to have a miniſter at that court, 
who, in the face of ſo very proud a people, could be ſo 
mean as to trade, nay, ſo indiſereet as even to let his 
name appear at the head of a compoſition in a bankruptey; 
what figure can it be thought he could make? and 
how little muſt he, of neceſſity, be reſpected, either by 
the natives, or his own countrymen? Nay, I will carry 
my ſuppoſition farther, and imagine a” proteſtant mer- 


chant of our factory, perſecuted without a crime, ſhould. 


apply to him, by the direction of the body of merchants, 
for bis protection, and ſhould” receive from him this an- 
ſwer, © I can't protect you, I come hither for other 
« purpoſes; if you want protection you muſt go to a 
« convent for it.” I ſay, if ſuch a thing as this could 
poſſibly happen, what opinion would Portugel have of 
Great Britain ? how would our merchants there look ? 
how would they be treated by the very meaneſt of that 
people ? and how long, after ſuch a diſgrace, could Por- 
tugal be tolerable to a Briton? on 

A noble negotiator that, not an age ago, left Liſbon. on 
terms bad enough with his countrymen, had, notwithſtand- 


ing his piques, the wiſdom and honour to deliver: his true 


ſentiments on the very evening of his departure from 
thence, in or near the following words: Well, after all, 
the trade to this place'is of great conſequence to Great Bri- 
tain; and there ought to be a miniſter here of illuſtrious 
birth, with a high character and large appointments; nor 
is the beſt nobleman in the kingdom too great for the 
office, to ſupport properly the dignity of the crown and 
the rights of the nation. And there ought to be a conſul 
of ſufficient abilities, who ſhould be a merchant: one 
that could obtain weight and influence in the tribunals of 
the kingdom, and do all the under parts of buſineſs with- 
out troubling the miniſter; who ought never to appear 
but in matters of real importance; and, when he does 
move, he ſhould have ſuch powers as to enable him to 


act with great weight and digbit): and ſo will I inform 


the miniſtry when I get to London.? 


- * 


It is to be hoped that ſo wiſe and neceſlary an ipforma- 


tion was given; and that, to this nation's great benefit 
as well as honour, a time will come for carrying ſuch 


prudent counſel into execution. 


Were; therefore, the national diſad vantages of having bad | 


Es and improper m=—ſt—s, prevented by wiſe deter- 
minations here, moſt” others would thereby be greatly 


weakened, if not entirely removed. Even the firſt 1 


mentioned, their prejudice againſt us on the ſcore of re- 


ligion, would a good deal be blunted, or at leaſt many 


of its bad effects removed, by a glare of-grandeur an one 
hand, and a ſteady, wiſe and prudent conduct on the other; 
eſpecially if attended with affability, liberality, and polite- 


neſs. But from the reverſe of theſe qualities, either in 
miniſters or confuls, J am ſure” all honeſt and worthy 
merchants of Great Britain will join me in ſaying, good 


Lord delivef us TH ng eo 
There is another diſadvantage our merchants 11bour/un- 
der in Portugal, which is a prejudice kept up againſt them 


+ 


in particular, from being ſuppoſed the principal ſhippers- 


off of gold: an allegation in itſelf not entirely true, 


And in its conſequenees abſolutely unjuſt, as T ſhall make 


plainly appear. 


0 


The author then proceeds to diſcuſs the intereſting point 
that has puzzled ſo many weak heads; that is, the ex- 
traction of gold from Portugal, which bes been ever 
fooliſhly repreſented as an immenſe evil-to that kingdom, 
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dead and uſeleſs piles of wealth? It certainly might as 


well be kept under ground, as brought above it to no pur- 
poſe; nay, it had better be kept there; on ſuch prin- 
ciples, than produced to the light ; becauſe the care and 
labour of working the mines would then be avoided. 


Should the whole race of Portugueſe fall again into their 
old, penurious, and inelegant methods of life; feed upon 


pulſe; or other ſuch ordinary food, and that in a ſparing 


manner, nay, even without cleanlineſs ; when their own: 


corn was exhauſted, if they would content themſelves 


with eating cheſnuts inſtead of bread; as the poor, in bad 


years, yet do in the north part of their kingdom; or with 


the pods of the locuſt- tree; which often ſupply the like 


wants to this day in Algarve; I ſay, if the people of the 
metropolis, and other affluent parts, of their kingdom, 


could condeſcend to foregoe the comforts of grateful 
food, kick off their. ſhoes and ſtockings once more, and 


make, as in times paſt, an ordinary cloak their clothing 


by day, and only bed by night, of what value would 


gold become? or in what ' ſhape could they propoſe to 
make it ſerviceable to them? For my part, I'fee no other 


_ uſe it could poſſibly be put to, than the buying of them- 


ſelves; in times of need, a protection obſtinately to poſ- 
ſeſs a wretched and comfortleſs independence. Whereas, 


on the contrary, by parting with their gold in commerce 


to other kingdoms, they enjoy not only the comforts, but 
2 | 


elegancies of life; make a reſpectable figure in Europe; * 


and are fecure ſingly from us, While they are ſo wiſe as 
to preſerve our friendſhip, of a fuller and ſafer protection 
than they could poſſibly buy from the hice of all the mer- 
cenary troops upon earth. Wes, | 


- 


Thus have I proved, I hope, from every confideration, 


that the extraction of gold from Portugal is no real evil to 


that kingdom, and more eſpecially any proportion of it 


that, from our very neceſſary and uſeful commerce, comes 


to ſo naturai, powerful, ready, and ſafe an ally as Great 


Bü Rs 07.467 JC 
But, we are to lament that, from a want of mercantile 
knowledge and due obſervation, all the odium of the 
Portugueſe falls on our nation for the extraction of their 


bullion; than which nothing can be more unreaſonable 


or unjuſt: but as ignorance is the foundation of this pre- 
judice, I ſhall now endeavour to remove it. | 


That Portugal muſt and does pay a great balance in bul- 
lion to every other nation ſhe trades with, I hope I have 
made apparently obvious ; but if a farther proof thereof 


is wanting, I appeal to the weekly, nay, I may almoſt 
fay daily practice of our buying bills for thoſe balances of 


the ſeveral countries to whom they are due. | 


Such debts of Portugal: do we pürchaſe commonly for 
ready money, in an exchange buſineſs; which feldom 


gives a profit equal to national ' intereſt, and a decent 
premium for fea riſques: and yet is a negotiation more 


favourable-for us than any other nation, on account we” 
our ſituation, and the number of privileged ſhips we con- 
tinually have at Liſbon 3: as alſo from the ſuperior cha- 
racters of our mercantile navigators to thoſe of Holland 


and other countries; inſomuch that our ſhips not only 
bring the money to England, but are alſo the general 
carriers of it, for all nations, to Italy. Thus, becauſe 
our ſhipping, is principally. uſed for the extraction of gold, 
and our country is made 1 3 channel for its con- 
vepyance, both the ignorant of Portugal D 
Britain imagine the balance of our commerce immenſely 
greater than it really is; for, as I ſaid before, England 


ortugal and of Great 


4 


is only a channel for the greateſt part of the ſpecie our 


| ſhips, bring from Portugal; moſt of it going out of the 


8 ” 9 


kingdom at her eaſtern ports, as ſurely às it enters at the 


ſuffered, however, gut of great kindneſs and particular 
favour, to Great Britemnmn . 
Nothing is more evident, than that gold is, in it{elf, of 
no other value than for the neceffary and convenient uſes 
it can be put to; For example; I Will ſuppoſe every Por- 


- weſtern ones 3 ſo that our gain on the traffic for the pay- 
ments Portugal makes to many other nations by the 
way of England, including freight, commiſſion, profit, 
and charges, may reaſonably. be eſtimated at from two 
and a half to three per cent, and na more, Such is the 
tugueſe had his houſe full of chat metal, and was at the Profit for which we do the buſineſs, rum ehe gilques, and 
ſame time in want; s he muſt be if ne would not part Pear the . Portugal, belonging to . | 
with it, of comfortablefoad and raiment; might he not, - I cannot quit this head Without obſerving, that it is 
in ſuch a caſe, with propriety” be ſaid, amidſt his uſeleſs ceeding ill policy. in Portugal to make the Tit £ 
heaps of ſhining ore, to be miſerable, poor, and/wretched? tracting gold great; becauſe, according to the difficulties, 
ke 5 are particulars, or what is à ſtate the better for the enchanges will be propo 2 or leſs againſt 
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them. And, I muſt add, if we were not the carriers of 
any, it would nevertheleſs go, and more to the diſad- 
vantage of Portugal: for national balances, like thoſe. of 
private people, muſt be paid, ought to be ſa, and will be, 
in bullion, let what laws ſoever be made to hinder-it. 

The Portugueſe therefore, as our friends and well-wiſhers, 


ought by all means to preſerve to us the advantage of 


being the carriers of their bullion. Nay, the late King 
of Portugal did ſo, on a patriot principle, after his eyes 
were once well opened, as they were in Wingfield and 
Roberts's affair; for it is well known he ever after diſ- 
couraged informations and diligences about the extraction 
of coin, being well ſatisfied of the abſolute neceſſity there 
Was for its going out of his kingdom. "FS B37; 11 
The great Lord Galway made a ſpeech in the year 1709, 
to his late Portugueſe Majeſty, when that nobleman was 
general there of the Britiſh forces, and ambaſſador from 
Queen Anne, on a project then in agitation at the court 
of Liſbon, to prevent the extraction of bullion :. of which 
Lord Galway having received information, he immedi- 
ately demanded an audience of the King, to whom he 
ſtrongly and elegantly delivered his ſenfe on the ſubject, 
in the following manner e 
« Your Majeſty cannot be ſufficiently commended for 
the ſteady attention you have always ſhewn to the affairs 
of your government. And the pains you have lately be- 
ſtowed on examining into the balance of trade, is a new 
proof of that merit which would intitle you to the crown, 
had it not deſcended to you from a long and glorious 
line of royal anceſtors. But permit me, fire, to obſerve, 
that there is a greater King; one by whom all kings 


reign, and whoſe providence is over all his works. Ac- 
cording to his diſtribution of things, riches belong to 


fome nations, and induſtry to others; and by theſe means 
the liberality of heaven is made equal to all. Vain, fire, 
are all human counſels, when oppoſed to his wiſdom 
and feeble the efforts, even of royal powers, when directed 
to croſs his will. You have forbid gold to be exported out 
of your dominions, and you would willingly enforce the 
prohibition : but the thing is impracticable. You may re- 
train your ſubjects, but you cannot ſet bounds to their 
neceſſities. But ſay this was poflible : ſuppoſe you could 
defeat the induſtry of the northern nations ; what would 
be the conſequence ? Their huſbandmen, graziers, wea- 
vers, and all that infinite train of manufacturers that now 
labour quietly at home to elothe and feed your ſubjects, 


would then turn foldiers; and, inſtead of ſeeing their 


merchantmen in the river of Lisbon, you would hear.of 
their fleets conveying them to Brazil, to fetch much more 
of that gold than you now fetch for them. Beſides, fire, 
if they are gainers by their trade, they thereby be- 
come the natural guarantees of your dominions. It is not 
only their treaty, but intereſts that bind them to your 
ſervices.” You have potent enemies, and you require 
powerful friends. The ambition of France knows no 
_ bounds ; and the pride of Spain will teach her to keep up 
a perpetual claim to your territories and crown. You 

have no recourſe to fruſtrate the views and defeat the en- 
deavours of thoſe potentates, but to the maritime powers; 
and, therefore, let me beſeech your majeſty to confider, 


that every project to diſtreſs them, is in effect a ſcheme to | 


deſtroy yourſelf”? 2 I TV 77 
This ſpeech, it is ſaid, had its deſired effect; as ſuch 

ſpeeches ever muſt have in Portugal; at leaſt while the 

preſent ſyſtems of power and politics remain as they are in 


| Europe, or the Portugueſe preſerve their ſenſes; or the 
governing men their true loyalty to their King, and a 


generous zeal and patriot love for their couſtry.“ 


Mercator then gives the following account of the nature 


and reaſonableneſs of the privileges to which the Britifh 
merchants are intitled in Portugal; and the neceſſity 
there is for ſupporting both them and the national dignity 
of Britain in that kingdom, + 2 5 46: 50G, 

Of theſe privileges many were the ſpecial grants, 
doubtleſs for wiſe reaſons, of ſeveral - of the Kings of 
Portugal in ancient times, and were mere acts of grace 
and favour, till. the celebration of Cromwell's treaty with 


John the Fourth, when they became our abſolute right, 
by being declared ſuch in the third article thereof. 


I 


I will begin with a very neceſſary one, 


tections, ſhall not guard the effe . 
legal executions, is likewiſe an article of mere juſtice; 
yet it is frequently and wantonly-violated. 


demanded, to return to their ſhips, is an article now:not 


- 
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I ſhall now mention the particular articles of privilege at 


preſent contended for, as well as others that arg loſt ; 
ſhall ſubjoin a ſhort obſervation on moſt of them. <4 
degin with a Very r Which is the ri 
of having juſtice, duly adminiſtred; and that oh 


_ ought not to be reckoned a favour in any nation: but it 
is at preſent too well known to be the caſe in Portugal | 
and I am afraid has been for many ages paſt the cuſton, 
there, to regard perſonal influence more than impartial 


- 


juſtice, in judicial determinations; which, doubtleſs, oc. 
caſioned the treaty's being ſo very full, as it is, of re. 
gulations on that head. 1 

The office of judge conſervator is our ſtipulated right, by 


the 7th article of the treaty, whoſe province it is to judge 


all our cauſes z but with a right, however, for either part 
to appeal to a body of judges, who are to give the final 
ſentence within four months : which rule is. ſo. far from 
being obſerved, that law-ſuits may be kept undetermined 


for forty years. The judge conſervator is likewiſe to 


protect the ſubjects of Great Britain, not from juſtice, 
but wicked or vexatious inſults. But that authority, like 
every other, is now taken from him; and our merchants 


of the moſt reſpectable figure are thereby ſuhjected to 


the inſolences of the very meaneſt fellows in office, 
having many of them been carried by ſuch, unheard, un- 
examined, both with and without orders from their ſu- 
pexiors, to the Newgates and Gatehouſes of the kingdom; 
and ſuffered outrages in their houſes and properties, with- 


. out a poſſibility of obtaining reparation, or any ſort of 


ſatisfaction whatever; even after proving the illegality of 
the proceeding, and the innocence of the inſulted perſon. 
Let every merchant of Great Britain, every ſubject of 


_ theſe kingdoms, think ſeriouſly of fuch a ſituation ; and 
never venture more to pronounce a valuable body of 


their countrymen blameable for ſoliciting, nay demand- 
ing, for it is their right, protection from ſuch unjuſtifiable 


violences; or that their judge conſervator may be re- 


ſtored to his ſtipulated authority for that purpoſe. 


. As to the navigation articles for America, they are all be- 
come now of no account: our ſhips are not allowed, un- 


leſs in diſtreſs, to go to any of their colonies, except 


Mazagam and their African iſlands; and there without 
preference. The right of having houſes of trade in Bra- 
il, and their other ſettlements, is alſo entirely taken from 


The right of a legal navigation to Portugal, and com- 
merce there, with an equitable ſecurity of property, par- 
ticularly in periſhable commodities, and ſome of them 
_ owing no duties to the king, are ſtipulated to be free 
from all vexatious embaraſſments; all of which is agree- 
able to reaſon, juſtice and good policy, for them to al- 


low, of; and yet, in moſt of thoſe articles, our merchants 
are eternally plagued with vexatious obſtructions, and 


plunderings. 


WMWe have alſo, by ſtipulation, a right to the wearing of 


ſuch arms for our defence as are uſed by the natives: an 
article which I hope is not thought a favour for us to en- 
joy, becauſe thoſe nations who have no treaties with 
them do the ſame, and ought to do it in every country. 

The liberty of profefling our religion likewiſe, I hope 


this nation bas too much dignity. to receive as à favour 
from any in Europe, eſpecially while the ſame indulgence 


is granted to the people of all countries in Great Britain. 
That debts owing to our merchants by perſons ſequeſtered 
by the king or inquiſition, ſhould be made good to the 


_ ereditors, is certainly a very reaſonable and. negeſſary ſti- 


« 


pulation: yet in regard to the king it is not obſerved; 
in regard to the inquiſition it is. 
That the king, or any other power, by arbitrary pro- 
of our debtots from 


The not protecting bur run- away ſailors, on a pretence 
of changing their religion, and the obliging them, when 


at all regarded by the Portugueſe: on the contrary, they 


ate encouraged in unreaſonable and inſolent proſegutions 


of their captajns, ſeduced from their duty, and ſupported 
in their he Fe, 3; debauched in daes houſe ht 


. 


_ 


n 
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man, found the means of explaining it 
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they.are encouraged to run in debt; for the payment of 


which they are afterwards ſold like cattle to the Portugueſe 


and others ; ſuch practices being abſolutely become a 
traffic in Lisbon, to the diſhongur as well as prejudice of 
Great Britain. | „„ 
The Britiſh factory have a right, under the authority of 
their judge conſervator, to appoint, aut of their own body, 


adminiſtrators of the effects of ſuch of their countrymen 


who die without partners, or inteſtate: which is cer- 
tainly not only a very reaſonable but very neceſſary ar- 


ticle, and tan be no evil to Portugal. 
Our merchants are exempted from hired or perſonal mi- 
litary ſervice, as well as their domeſtics; and from civil 
and religious offices, and all church tributes z which in 
ſome points are merely reaſonable and agreeable to the 
practice of all nations; in others, moſt neceſſary exemp- 
tions. They have, moreover, the right of having all 
neceſſaries for their houſes and perſons, and thoſe of their 


families, duty free but this privilege is now made of 


little - conſequence to them. They have likewiſe, by 
royal decrees and the laws of the land, the right of being 
treated as gentlemen, even in the article of criminal pro- 
ſecutions; but it is ſo far loſt to them, that they are con- 
tinually, even from wanton inſolence, treated as {laves : 
and they have another privilege, which is that of being 
priſoners at large for debt. By-the ſeparate ang ſecret 
article, the regulation of duties on our woollen goods is 
made; but, to the manifeſt prejudice both of Great Bri- 
tain and Portugal, it is, like moſt of the others, never re- 
arded. FS 3. Ws *- | | 
Such are the Britiſh privileges in Portugal, and the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſtipulations in our favour of the treaty with 
that crown; which ignorant perſons have thought full 
of mighty advantages to this nation. Whereas the fat 
is ſo far otherwiſe, that if they join Charles. the ſecond's 


_ treaty, and that of Queen Anne to Oliver Cromwell's, 


and then take a cool view of our ſituation, and that of 
other nations in Portugal, it will be found we are upon 


much the worſt footing with them of any, being in no- 
thing favoured. in trade, and yet the only nation-obliged 
to ſuccour and protect them, as we frequently have done 
at an immenſe expence. | g | 


* 


The treaty made between Queen Anne and Peter the 
ſecond of Portugal conſiſting but of two articles, ex- 
cept the preamble and concluſion, and thoſe being ſhort 


ones, I ſhall here give them entire to the public. 


r EC 
6 His ſacred royal Majeſty of Portugal penis. both 


Y 


in his own name, and that of .his ſucceſſors, to admit 


for ever hereafter, into Portugal, the woollen cloths, and 
the reſt of the woollen manufactures of the Britons, as 
was accuſtomed, till they were prohibited by the laws; 
nevertheleſs upon this condition, that is to ſay, 


Ar n 5 © 


That her ſacred. royal Majeſty of Great Britain ſhall, in 


her own name, and that of her ſucceſſors, be obliged, for 


ever hereafter, to admit the wines of the growth of Por- 


tugal into Great Britain ; ſo. that at no time, whether 
there ſhall be peace or war between the kingdoms of Bri- 
tain and France, any thing more ſhall, be demanded for 


other title 
they ſhall be imported into Great Britain in pipes or 
hogſheads or other caſks] than what ſhall be demanded 
for the like quantity or meaſure of French wine, de- 
ducting or abating a third part of the cuſtom or duty. 


theſe wines by the name of cuftom or duty, or by any 
Fete e 418 Or indire ly, (whether - 


But if at any time this deduction or abatement of cuſtoms, 
Which is to be made as aforeſaid, ſhall in any manner be 


attempted and prejudiced, it ſhall be juſt and Jawful for his 
faid royal Majelty of Portugal again to prohibit the woollen 
cloths, and the reſt of the Briziſh wool n manu actures.“ 
I muſt here obſerve, that the cloth trade is not the only 
article to which we have an excluſive tight ; for the treaty 


manifeſtly gives it for woollen goods in general: and ſuch 
was the right. that we accordingly. did enjoy, in its full. 


and genuine ſenſe, till the late Dutch conſul, Mr. leſter- 


* 
r 
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tities. 


poſſeſſions by any intruders whatever. 
In regard to our national dignity, weight, and privileges, 


POR 


his nation; who thereupon began introducing Dutch 
cloths, now increaſed to a great trade. And the French 


have ſince taken the like advantage of our ſupineneſs, to 


traffic in cloths to Portugal, though in ſgcrer 3 and the 
better to cover it, their cloths go with Engliſh marks, 
tickets, and package, though they are well enough known: 


and for many other kinds of their woollen goods, they 


are imported into Portugal openly, and in very great quan- 


From the ſenſe of the treaty, enforced by many years 
practice, I think it is clear, that we have the ſole ex- 
eluſive right of importing woollen goods of all kinds into 
Portugal; and we are the only nation who give them an 
equivalent for that right; the conditions whereof, to their 
advantage, being duly obſerved by us; ſurely demands as 


-honourable an obſervation, on their part, of the ſtipula- 


tions made in our favour ; and I ſee no reaſon for ſuffer- 
ing ourſelves quietly to be elbowed out of our rightful 


3 * 


I have only to add, as a ſerious truth, that the Portugueſe 
people laugh, nay cry ſhame on us, for giving them ſo 
tamely and readily up. The French act in all points 


with a quite different ſpirit: they bave no treaty, no 
privileges, but from favour; and yet, from being better 
ſupported, their merchants gain ground on ours every 
day. And as to the flag of France, they make it greatly 


reſpected in Portugal, and every where elſe: whereas 


the Britiſh flag. has too frequently ſuffered indignities. 
Tt is evident, both from reaſon and obſervation, that in 


Portugal, the nation that beſt ſupports its dignity will, in 


the end, be the prevailing one in commerce. It is the 


nature of the people to require ſpirit in thoſe they have to 
do with, and they always reſpect it wherever it appears. 


If any man can point out one advantage we ever got by 
making conceſlionsg there, I ſhall be very glad to learn a a 


truth at preſent unknown to me; as it alſo would be to 
me to have a fingle inſtance produced, where ſpirited pro- 


_ ceedings have failed of obtaining their juſt and honourable 

ends; for, indeed, the Portugueſe are no fools.” ? 
The author then ſhews the cauſes of the late contentions 
in Portugal, in which the conduct of the Britiſh mer- 


chants there has been greatly miſrepreſented. Among 


bother inſtances of the vexations and perſecutions to which 


the Britiſh merchants are liable in Portugal, he mentions 
the e. „„ 
A Britiſh houſe of great figure, that had large warehouſes 


at a country - ſeat they hired about a league above Liſbon, 
on the banks of the river, had a viſitation there by the 


very meaneſt officers of the cuſtom-houſe, under à pre- 


tence of ſearching for ſmuggled goods. The family being 


in town, and only one ſervant there, who had not the 
keys of the warehouſes; on their being demanded to be 


opened, the officers, were told by the ſervant, that he 


would ſend for his maſters and the keys, as he immediately 


did: but they inſolently, and without a legal authority, 


broke open the doors; and, finding nothing to ſeize, left 


the Warehouſes expoſed to plunder,” as the gentlemen 
found them when they arrived; for they went thither di- 
rectly, with their keys, on receiving the notice that was 
ſent them. This, like all other violences, no ſort of 


ſatisfaction could be obtained for: and yet, if thoſe fel- 


+ Jows had carried but a pound of foreign tobacco, ſnuff, 


or ſoap, or a ſingle pack of foreign cards, and then 


ſwore they had found them there, the houſe would have 
been confiſcated and tune ahh Ne 


* 


The 17th article of the treaty expreſsly fays, If it hap- 
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pen that any controverſy.does ariſe between the faid 
» King's inſpectors, officers or miniſters, and the ſaid wer- 

- chants, concerning the - goodneſs of fiſh, or any other 
ſorts of proviſions whatfoever, which ſhall be carried to 
any of the ſaid King's dominions; the ſame ſhall be de- 
termined by the arhitration of good men, provided they 
are Portugueſe, who ſhall be equally choſen by the ma- 

-giſtrate of the place, and the cunſul of „. 
andi they ſhall determine the buſineſs in ſuch a manner, 

that no damage may acctue to the owner in the mean 


time uhile the matter is in diſpute. wee. 


as cd + F' ; Sn . 5 
e precautions in this article 
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of the treaty, the health: officers are guilty of ſuch arbi- 
trary inſolences and plunderings, as are wicked and in- 
famous to the higheſt degree. For example, in the ſum- 


mer of the year 1752, a great quantity of foreign grain 5 


being then at Lisbon, under falſe and ridiculous pretences, 
they exerciſed ſuch tyrannies as would diſgrace even a 


Barbary government. They ſeized whole warchouſes of 


corn, fined the owners of it, condemned the grain, and 
threw conſiderable quantities, at the expence of their 
owners,” into the river. From others they took bribes to 
be quiet ; which was the real end they drove at, and not 
the ſafety of the public; for it is well known. the people 
of that office are capable, for money, of ſuffering the 
very plague to be imported and ſold. With ſuch pro- 
ceedings, it muſt be concluded, all the holders of grain 
were greatly terrified ; inſomuch that the prices of wheat, 
and eſpecially Engliſh, which is not ſo fit for keeping as 
Streights grain at any time, and was that year, from a 

wet harveſt, of an inferior quality, fell fifty, ſixty, nay 
ſeventy per cent. in price; er the whole commerce 
did not loſe leſs that ſunimer than 50,000 l. flerling, be- 
ſides the ſums given in bribes to thoſe harpies, the health- 
officers. On that occaſion the whole Portugueſe nation 
cried ſhame on ſuch proceedings! however the ſpoilers 
found protection, the merchants were plundered without 
redreſs, and the dealers in Engliſh grain ſuffered more in 
proportion than any others. I muſt here beg leave to in- 


ſtance one barbarous act of their wanton tyranny, which 


was as follows: | 

Two Engliſh houſes, who had a great deal of our country 

wheat on hand, finding their corn begin to ſuffer in qua- 

lity, from the hot weather and weavel, joined together in 
a petition to the health-office, for leave to ſhip it off, un- 

der bond ſecurity for producing certificates of its being 


landed in other countries; which 'petition was rejected, 


under the unwarrantable and improbable pretence, that 
they might convey it to other parts of Portugal, and ob- 
tain forged certificates to cover the fraud: whilſt their 
real motive for the refuſal was, not to let a commodity 
get out of their power which they had hopes of ſqueezing 
gains from. And, as a proof of the iniquity of this pro- 
ceeding, I can aver, that the corn was afterwards ſold 
for making bread at Lisbon; alſo, that it made very good 
bread ; end yet it was embaraſſed in its ſales by the 
| health-officers, to the great loſs of thoſe who had ſued 
for a juſt and reaſonable right, and were refuſed it. 


The bard impoſitions that even attend the very unload- 


ing of corn, on its arrival at Lisbon, can be vouched for 


by almoſt every maſter of a ſhip that uſes the trade. It 


muſt be eaſily conceived, that hardly any cargo of corn 


can be navigated without receiving ſome little damage, 


either from heating, or water made by the ſhip on her 
paſſage. The firſt kind of prejudice is always removed 
by care in the warehouſe, after it is landed; and for the 
ſecond, any corn damaged by ſalt water, it has been cuſto- 
mary to ſell for what it might be found worth, to feed 
hogs or other animals with ; for corn can hardly be ſo 


bad as not to ſerve well for ſome neceflary uſe. Yet 


health-officers have been ſo tyrannical of late, as to throw 


into the river great quantities of grain but little damaged, 


and ſometimes when it was not at all ſo, merely to pro- 


cure iniquitous fees for themſelves. It was not long ago 


that a merchant had a cargo of corn conſigned to him, 


ſome of which was ſpoilt, by the ſhip's making water 


on the voyage; when he heard of it, he ordered the da- 


maged wheat to be thrown over-board : no, ſays the 
health- officer, there muſt be a diligence done, and fees 


paid: the gentleman replied, there was no neceſſity for 


any ſuch diligence, ſince all it could do was to cauſe the 


corn to be thrown away, and he did not want to preſerve 


it: but his remonſtrances were in vain, for the pick- 


pocket innovation was inſiſted on. 1 
Such were the tranſactions in the year 1752; and in 
the following ſummer, another game Was play'd equally 


_ tyrannical and unjuſt. The harveſt had failed in Spain, 

| and the crop alſo proved very ſhort in Portugal: however, .. 

in the latter kingdom there was a very confiderable ſtock _ 
of foreign grain on hand; and, though the price of it was 

raifed, yet the merchants went on ſelling it in their uſual :- 
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manner, without any combination, fraud, or ill practice 


in their proceedings. They were not moleſted for a con- 


ſiderable time, that orders might be given for buying up 
farther great quantities as was actually done; for à fu- 
ture ſupply: but in the month of Auguſt, juſt the danger- 
ous time for embaraſſments to the ſtock on hand, mil. 
repreſentations having been made, out comes a royal br- 
dination to circumſeribe and impede the fales of grain; 
nay, in effect to take it, in that critical ſeaſon, out of the 
proprietors hands; or at leaſt, putting it out of their power 
to uſe the proper means for its preſervation ; thereby ex- 
poſing many people to ruin: nay more, they were made 


liable to a treatment due only to the vileſt of felons,” and 


that even without the power of being heard in their own 
defence; for the order expreſsly directed the preſident of 


the corn market to take out ſecret informations concern- 


ing all tranſgreſſors of it, and tranſmit them to the ſe- 


cretary of ſtate, for the King to determine the puniſh- 


ment in his cloſet, | | | 

Down falls corn, on this proceeding, five and twenty per 
cent, in its prices; which might make the difference of 
near another fifty thouſand pounds on the year's trade; 


beſides the danger to the merchants,” from falſe informa- 


tions, of ſequeſtration, corporal puniſhment, and banjſh- 
ment from the kingdom ; all againſt the force of judicial 


determinations, as well as reaſon and cuſtom; and alſo 


againſt the ſanction of a national treaty ; in the tenth ar- 
ticle of which there is this ſtipulation, -** And the people 


of this republic (England) may freely carry arms, corn, 
fiſh, and all other ſorts of merchandiſe, into the king- 


doms, ports, and territories of the King of Portugal, and 
ſell the ſame at their pleaſure, either by retail or whole- 
fale, to any perſon whatſover, and for whatever prices 
they can get; and they ſhall not be prohibited, circum- 
ſcribed," or incapacitated, by his ſaid royal Majeſty, or his 
miniſters, governors, farmers of the revenues, or mo- 
nopolies, or by any chamber, or juriſdiction of any tri- 


bunal either public or private.” 


Such were the ſecurities under which the merchants 


had ſent for the corn, about which they were treated as 
I have before deſeribed. I have now only to add on the 


the ſubject, that rs grain is, by the very laws of the 
kingdom, a free trade; owing no kind of duty to the 
King, nor any fee whatever to his officers, except atrifle 
for an entry at the corn- table; and, therefore, there was 
no lawful plea for cauſing the prejudices bur merchants 
were made to ſuffer, or the very alarming dangers to 
which they were ſo arbitrarily expoſed. 2 

The author then continues to point out ſome further 
grievances, to which the Britiſh merchants are expoſed in 


© Portugal. He ſays, that part of the ſeparate, or ſecret 


article of the treaty begins thus : That the people and 
inhabitants of England, trading (as bas been already 


mentioned) in the kingdoms, dominions, ports or ter- 


ritories of the ſaid. King, ſhall not pay more duties and 
taxes, but only in the manner following, viz. that the 
Engliſh goods, merchandiſe, and manufactures, ſhall never 
exceed 23 per cent. on their valuation, for the payment 
of the duties; and they ſhall be favourably, valued, ac- 


cording to the regimen (or book of rates) of the cuſtom- 


houſe, and the ancient laws of the kingdom; and ſup- 
poſe there ſhould be any motive for raifing the valuation, 


by reaſon of a riſe in the real value of goods and mer- 
chandiſe, it ſhall not be done but by the conſent, and in 


the preſence of two Engliſh merchants, who reſide and 
dwell in Portugal, and are choſen by the Engliſh conſul : 
and, granting that the merchandiſe ſhould fall from its 
preſent or future exact value, the valuation and doubt 
ſhall be determined by diſintereſted perſons, who ſhall be 
choſen by the Engliſh conſul and the officers of the cuſtom- 
F „„ 


Such are the ſtipulations for regulating the duties on our 
Britiſh manufactures in Portugal ; but theſe are now 48 
little attended to in bh 6 "kingdom as the reſt, to our 


manifeſt injury, and indeed to theirs alſo 7 
The great article of crapes, which we have now loft, 


paid a moſt enormous duty: And at preſent, long ells and A 


| ſhalloons, and ſome other ſorts of ſtuffs, pay from 29 to 


30, and even upwards, per cent. duties on their fair Va- 
7 N * IE. - at Juation. 
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juation. The conſequences of which are, that theſe 
branches greatly decline, and moſt of the traffic in them 
is become clandeſtine, to the great prejudice of the fair 
traders, and alſo of the royal revenue of Portugal. Be- 
ſides, Spain lies ſo very convenient for ſmuggling in her 
cheap and ſtrong ſilks, that, if not timely check'd, they 
muſt infallibly undermine a very great part of our ſtuff- 
trade to Portugal, which can only be preſerved by a better 
and juſter regulation of the duties thoſe goods are to pay. 
It has become a practice of late for the provedors, or chief 
officers of the cuſtom-houſe, to act in ſo capricious and 
tyrannical a manner, that our merchants. can make. no 
certain calculations on hardly any thing they deal in, not- 
withſtanding there is a printed book of rates; and there 
are alſo certain officers in the cuſtom-houſe, whoſe ſole 
buſineſs is to aſcertain the qualities of merchandiſe ; but their 
determinations are no farther attended to than as the ſu- 
rior pleaſes. I ſhall, furniſh two inſtances, out of 
hundreds that might be produced, of his overbearing and 
arbitrary management. i | 

The firſt was of ſome Engliſh cloths, of a quality often 
imported by the gentleman thoſe belonged to. The 
valuers of the goods put them at their uſual rate; the 
director of the cuſtom-houſe inſiſted they ſhould pay ac- 


houſe peremptorily aſſerted they could not poſſibly have 


manifeſt injury to the merchant z yet the chief officer per- 
ſiſted in his demand. The merchant appealed. to the 
higher tribunals, his cloths lying all the while, I believe 
near a twelvemonth, open in the cuſtom-houſe, but 
could obtain no redreſs, and was forced to ſubmit. to the 
The ſecond inſtance Iſhall-produce was concerning printed 
- linens. One Engliſh houſe diſpatched, in the beginning 
of a week, ſome caſes of them, at the uſual rate of pay- 
ing duties for ſuch goods, which had always been regular 
and certain: about the middle of the ſame week, another 
Engliſh houſe ſent to diſpatch ſome caſes of the very ſame 
goods, both for kinds and qualities, and the valuers de- 
dclared the rates for them to be as uſual. But Mr. Chief 
Director peremptorily inſiſted they ſhould pay more than 
cent. per cent. higher duties. The owner remonſtrated, 
but in vain; he was obliged to pay the unreaſonable exac- 
tion ; nay the duties were aſter wards raiſed greatly higher. 
When that gentleman reproached the cuſtom- houſe ya- 
luers for the impoſition, thinking it was their fault, the 
poor men ſhrbgg'd up their ſhoulders, and ſhaking their 
heads, replied, What, ſir, would you have us to du? we 
© are as badly uſed a8. yourſelf. Since L-— T—— 
© came over here, and did nothing, you muſt look upon 
« yourſelves. as given into thè hands of this man, as we 
© are, for him to do what he pleaſes with.” => 

Such capricious and unreaſonable exactions, made with- 


and render uncertain every.rule. by which merchants can 
and do-regulate their proceedings; and therefore are acts 
of the moſt barbarous oppteſſion and injuſtice. 


cording to another: the owner remonſtrated on the in- 
juſtice of ſuch a demand: every valuer in the cuſtom- 


an higher eſtimation than their old one given, without a | | 
provided they are for our uſe, and not for ſale. | 
.. 4thly. The inſecurity of the perſons and fortunes of our 


© their cauſe is juſt, they. truſt it muſt prevail. 


out any the leaſt previous notice, deſtroy all calculation, 


Such were the violences and injuries that have from time 
io time created uneaſineſs in the minds of our merchants 
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2dly. Our corn trade has been made ten times more pre- 
carious, and the perſons and fortunes of our merchants 
rendered unſafe from the worſt and moſt arbitrary vio- 


lences, warranted by a written ordination of the King of 
Portugal's, which was ſtuck up on the doors of the corn 
© market in Liſbon : its whole tenor expreſsly contrary to 


the tenth article of the treaty ; which they now ſo ef- 
fectually annul, as, to diſpatch no petition about corn in 
which a right from that treaty is claimed. | 

3dly. By a decree of the King of Portugal's, in favour - 
of that righteous officer called the provedor of the cuſtom- 
houſe, all caſes, wrappers, barrels, and package what- 
ſoever, are made his due, of any merchandiſe imported 


into Portugal, and may be taken by him in ſpecie, if he 
pleaſes. A moſt unjuſt ordination, as well as enormous 
tax; for the package is certainly as much the merchant's 


as the goods it contains ; and, in ſome caſes, ſuch as but- 
ter, rice and flour, for example, cannot be ſeparated. In 
ſhort, never was there alaw ſo unreaſonable or ſo.unjuſt ! 
T hat officer's chief pay aroſe formerly from a duty only 
on -package, which the Kings of Portugal might have 


ſome grounds for exacting, as it was a light charge to 


the merchant; but henceforward it may be made what 


an arditrary officer pleaſes : though, in fact, we ought to 


pay no fort of duty on package, as by a decree of King 


Zh Emanuel's, now incorporated with our rights, we are 
intitled to import, free of duties, canvas, wrappers, bags, 


and other neceſſaries, for carrying on of our buſineſs, 


merchants, from the before- mentioned corn-ordination, 
the new diamond law; and, above all, the unprecedented 
baniſhment of a Britiſh merchant, without a crime and 


without a hearing, on a pretence of what Portugal had 
nothing to do with. | | 


| - The enumerating of theſe facts are the beſt and fulleſt 
vindication of our merchants at Lisbon that can, or need 
to be given for their proceedings, in appealing to their 


ſovereign, through the proper channel of his miniſtry, for 
his royal ſupport and protection. They are well known 
to have hearts filled with zeal, loyalty, duty, and affection 


ſor their King, and a becoming reſpect for all who are 
in authority under him. But they would no longer de- 
. ſerve the name of Britons, if they acted in a manner ſo 
unbecoming of themſelves, as to forget that juſtice is their 


due, and legal liberty their birthright. There never was 


a more falſe or injurious. opinion propagated, than that 


our merchants at Lisbon are either factious, turbulent, or 


N — * 


unreaſonable; they are. not ſo, but the reverſe: and as 


I promiſed to give the public ſome examples of our flag's 
having been inſulted, and the perſons alſo of his Majeſty's 
. naval officers : which I ſhall now content myſelf with 
having only mentioned; as, if any perſon is defirous of 
a more particular information, it may be had from almoſt 


n 


4 time ago, for taking off the bounty on exported corn; the 


immediate conſequence of which ſcheme's taking place, 


It is a miſtaken notion in Great Britain, that other nations 


Reader, thou ſhalt be inpartislly, informed: for ie ll. which chen had on better terms from the p 
lowing novelties haye happened within the two years laſt Sicily, .Sardiniay- Philadelphia, . Virginia, Dantzick, and 
ſt "a I $518 1 1 | 
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ift. The few remaiping powers of 
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 lity to that of other nations; and as it has generally been, 
and now is, above its proportionate price to thoſ2 of other 
nations, the bounty cannot be taken off, without obliging 
the farmers to ſell ſo much lower as to make up the dif- 
ference ; and from the farmers, I am convinced, the 
abatements muſt be made on the landlords. So that the 
ſingle alternative is this, ugleſs we reduce our tillage, 
either the government muſt pay the bounty, or the landed 
entlemen lower their rents, near, or quite a fifth part, 
Now what they are now at.“ | 
PoRTUGURESE America. The Portugueſe poſſeſs only Bra- 
zil, or Brafil, in America: but this part of the new world 
is ſo extenſive, fertile, and rich, that they have no rea- 
ſon to complain of their diviſion. . _ | 
Brazil is ſituated between 35 and 36 deg. of W. lon. and be- 
tween the equator and 35 of S. lat. being 2500 miles long, 


and 700 broad ; bounded by the river Amazon, and the 


Atlantic ocean, on the north; by the ſame ocean on the 
eaſt; by the river Plata on the ſouth ; and by a chain of 
mountains, which divide it from Spaniſh America, and 
the country of the Amazons, on the weſt. Be: 
It is divided into the fifteen captainſhips of Para, Ma- 
rignan, Siara, Petagues, Rio- Grande, Payraba, Ta- 
mara, Pernambuco, Bahia or the bay of All Saints, Ilheos, 
| Porto-Seguro, Spirito-Sancto, Rio-Janeiro, St. Vincent, 
and Del-Rey. 5 | | 
There are ſome ſmall iſlands on the coaft of Brazil, where 
ſhips touch ſometimes for proviſions in their voyage to 
the South ſea; particularly Fernando, in 3 deg. of 5: 
lat. St. Barbaras, in 28 deg. of S. lat. and St. Katha- 
rine's alſo in 28 deg, of S. lat. | | 
The land is rather low than high near the coaſt; but ex- 
ceeding pleaſant, being chequered with woods and favan- 
nahs, or large meadows, and the trees for the moſt part 
evergreens. However, on the weſt- ſide of it, far within 


Jand, are the high mountains which ſeparate it from the 


Spaniſh province of La Plata; and in theſe are innumer- 
able ſprings and lakes, from whence iſſue abundance of 
rivers, that fall into the great rivers Amazon and La 
Plata, or run acroſs the country from welt to eaſt, and 


fall into the Atlantic ocean; which laſt are very numerous, 


and of great uſe to the Portugueſe in turning their ſugar- 


0 


Alvarez Cabral, a Portugueſe, driven there in his voyage 
twto the Eaſt Indies by a ſtorm in 1501, took poſſeſſion of 


this country for the crown of Portugal; but Americus 
Veſpuſius was the perſon who properly diſcovered it, hav- 


ing traverſed almoſt all the coaſts from the river of the 


Amazons to that of Plata, which at preſent make almoſt 
the limits of Brazil from north to ſouth. "= 498 

The inland part of Brazil is not as yet well known ; the 
Portugueſe not having penetrated above 240 miles, be- 
cauſe the vaſt countries which ſeparate it from Peru are 
inhabited by innumerable Indians who love liberty, and 
who diſpute foot by foot the poſſeſſion of a country 


which belongs to them, and of which they look upon all 


ſtrangers as the uſurpers. = | 

The French were the firſt who attempted to divide Bra- 
zil with the Portugueſe ; and for this purpoſe, in 1550, 
eſtabliſhed themfelves there at the mouth of Rio-Janeiro, 
where they raiſed a fort, and laid the foundations of a pretty 


numerous colony: but the Portugueſe expelled them in 
1558, and built in the place of this fort the city of St. 


| Sebaſtian, which is now famous for its extenſive com- 
merce. "A Le A 2. N i N 
The Dutch, in the following century, were more dan- 
gerous enemies to the Portugueſe than the French; and 
by their Weſt India company, eſtabliſhed at Amſter- 
dam in 1623, fignalifed their firſt exploits againſt Spain, 
of which Portugal then made a part, by the taking of Per- 


1 


nambuco, Tamara, Payraba, and Tignares. 


The count of Naſſau, who was ſent there in 1636, in 


quality of this company's governor general, added to theſe 
conqueſts the governments of Siara and Marignan; ſo that 


of the fifteen governments Which compoſe Brazil, the 


Dutch poſſeſſed ſeven. | . 
But this progreſs being ſtopped in 1641 by the truce con- 


cluded between the States- General and Portugal, which 


ſometime before had extricated itſelf from the Spaniſh 
| 6 | 


for the bay of All Saints, Pernambuco, and Rio-Janeiro, 


a 
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dominion ; the Portugueſe reaped ſuck | an advanta } 


from this relaxation, as alſo from the indolence and hy 
rice of the Dutchieompany's directors, who had paſſed 
into Brazil in 1654 . take upon them the government 
of it, that in 165 5 they had repaired all their loſſes, and 


re-entered the poſſeſſion of all that the Dutch had taken 
from them during the ſpace of 20 years. 

The States general ſtrove in vain to remedy this revolu- 
tion, by the war they declared agsinſt Portugal in 1656; 
and, in virtue of a treaty concluded in 1661, by the me- 
diation of the King of England, were obliged to give up 
all their pretenſions to Brazil, on receiving 8 tuns of gold 
from the Portugueſe. PE ee | 

It is to this peace of 1661 that the Portugueſe of Brazil 
owe all the repoſe of their colonies, and the Portugueſe 
of Europe the great trade they drive on there by the 
means of ſeveral ſhips, which depart yearly from Liſbon 


the three moſt; conſiderable governments of thoſe which 
compoſe Brazil. . x n 
It will be ſufficient to ſpeak here of theſe three povern. 
ments, whereof the capitals, St. Salvador, Olinda, and 
St. Sebaſtian, are in ſome reſpects the ſtaples of all the 
European merchandife which come to Brazil, and of all 
thoſe with which Brafil furniſhes Europe. . 


. The bay of All Saints, or Baiba de Todos Sanctos, upon the nor- 


thern coaſt of which the city of St. Salvador, the capital 
of Brazil, and reſidence of the viceroy, is fituated, is 
famous for its tobacco- plantations, which in ſome parts 
advance to upwards of 50 leagues up the country, 


It is true, that ſome governments, eſpecially that of Rio-]a- 


neiro, produce as good tobacco; but the inhabitants are 


prohibited to plant more than they have either an oeca- 


ſion for themſelves, or for the trade they carry on wich 
the Spaniards of Buenos-Ayres, to promote the ſale of 
that of All Saints bay. | 5 5 

The city of St. Salvador lies in 14 deg. of S. lat. in a ſi- 
tuation of little advantage for the conveniency of the in- 


habitants, but well fortified near the coaſt, and almoſt in- 


acceſſible, a | 
Moft of the warehouſes are between the city and the 


port; but the tranſport of merchandiſe is on that fide 


very difficult, requiring cranes, and other machines, to 
raiſe them over the ramparts. However, there is another 
mountainous, but very long and troubleſome way, where 


the Negroes are obliged to ſerve like beaſts of burden, 


carry ing their maſters in ſedans, and all the merchandiſe 
on their backs. PL 14 e of 

The inhabitants of St. Salvador are rich, and ſeem fond 
of commerce. The port, which is but 200 fathoms 


from the city, is excellent, and capable of containing ſe- 


veral veſſels. The Liſbon fleet arrives there yearly in 
the month of June; and in Avguſt all the ſhips which 
ſeparated from this fleet, for Pernambuco, Rio- Janeiro, 
Marignan, Payraba, Tamara, and the other ports of the 


coaſt of Brazil, rendezvous there for returning. 


The number, of ſhips this fleet conſiſts of is hot certain, 
but may be ſuppoſed to amount to 40 or 50, carrying 
from 12 to 36 pieces of can. 


It is alſo to the bay of All Saints that the Portugueſe Zaſt 
India and African ſhips come; the 'cargoes"of all ſhips 


in general being tobacco, the principal commodity, com- 


mon ſugar, ſugar candy, indigo, whale fins and oil, the 


| Whales reſorting abundantly to the bay from June to Sep⸗ 


tember; cotton, oil, balfam capaiva, ipeencuams, para” | 


ayra-brava, ſome cinnamon, long pepper, | ginger, ele- 


phants teeth bröught from the coat of Africa," copper 


cocoa's fit for inlaid; work upon account e 
neſs, and others fo fmall as te form the grains of beads ; 
ambergreaſe, which the ſea ſometimes caſts in the gulph; 
| amethyſts, whereof there is 4 mine in his government ; 
gold found in the fand of « fiwer in the diftrift'of 'St. 


from Angola, leather of the country, fils; wood for dy- 
ing and perfumes, faffron, rocou; lacea, rock ct 


of their thick- 


incent, the fifth of which belongs to the King; daf, 


; | gra 


4 


ges, Citrons, lemons, and ananas. 


The Liſbon fleet brings to St. Selvader wines, brandy 


5 
corn, oil, cheeſe, cloths, ſtuffs, linens, wiougbt and 
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un wrought iron, paper, all ſorts of copper and iron uten- 
ſils; laſtly, all neceſſaties of life not met with in Brazil. 
Some provinces of Brazil may produce a ſufficiency of 
wine and corn, to ſupply all the keſt, without having 
recoui ſe to Europe; but the Portugueſe policy has hin- 
dered the culture of vines, and the ſowing of corn, that 
the inhabitants of Brazil might be always neceſſitated to 
have recoutſe to Portugal. The ſame political views have 
been followed by the Spaniards, at leaſt in ſome parts of 
their colonies; the planting of vines being allowed only 
in Peru, becauſe they cannot ſend a ſufficiency there by 
the North ſea. | | | We 
It is by the ſhips which come from Goa, and touch at 
the bay of All Saints, in their return to Europe, that St. 
Salvador, and the reſt of Brazil, are furniſhed with the 
ſpices, drugs, and merchandiſe of the eaſt; it is alſo by 
the African ſhips from the ports of Angola and Congo, 
that they receive their negroes, elephants teeth, wax, 
honey, civet, gold, and all other particulars from theſe 
quarters; but uſually theſe merchandiſes, the ſlaves ex- 
cepted, are ſent to Portugal by the Liſbon fleet. 
Pernambuco, called by the Dutch Fernambuc, is ſituated be- 
tween the diſtricts of the bay of All Saints and Tamara; 
its capital, and almoſt only town, being Olinda, 100 
leagues from St. Salvador. 9 
This city is one of the largeſt and moſt populous of Bra- 
zil, ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, upon an eminence. 
The port is ſmall, and of difficult entrance: however 
ſeveral ſhips reſort there from Portugal, the Canaries, and 
ſome other diſtricts of Brazil; without which it could 
ſcarce ſubſiſt, being deſtitute of almoſt all the neceſſaries 
of life. © , 
Notwithſtanding theſe inconveniencies, its trade is pretty 
conſiderabie in wood and ſugar; the foil proving very 
good for the latter, and the other being found in. abun- 
dance throughout the whole government, particularly 


10 leagues from Olinda, where it is the beſt, and is cut 
in greateſt plenty. This wood is called in Europe 
ſometimes Brazil wood, and ſometimes Pernambuco word. 
See Brazil wood. a a 


In the whole province are reckoned to the amount of 
100 ſugar-mills, each mill affording, one year with an- 
other, about 2000 lb. of ſugar. The reſt of this com- 
merce is much upon the footing of that in All Saints 
Ri- Janeiro. St. Sebaſtian is the capital of this government, 
being ſituated in 23 deg. of 8. lat. on the welt of the 


ſurrounds it, and the banks of the river Janeiro, are ex- 
tremely fertile in ſugar-canes, indigo, tobacco, and cot- 
ton. Wheat has all been ſown there with ſucceſs; but 
there is no commerce of it, no more than of tobacco, for 
the reaſons already alledged in ſpeaking of the trade of the 
bay of All Saints. „ 
The mountains ſurroun 
wood; which, together with ſugar, indigo, cotton, lea- 
ther, and train-oil, make the principal trade of Rio- Ja- 
neiro, and are ſufficient to enrich the inhabitants, who 
are the moſt opulent, and the moſt addicted to traffic, of 
all the Brazilians. „ 75 
groes, as in all other parts; but they have beſides ſeyeral 
ndian families among them, who work at theſe planta- 
ſunk in an unſupportable flavery. 1 
it is particularly with the Portugueſe of Rio- Janeiro, that 
the Spaniards, of Buenos -Ayreès carry on a trade, and ſup- 
ply them with flour, biſket, with ſalted and Ated nch be- 
fore the ſun; taking in exchange ſugar, tobacco, in- 


which the Portugueſe ſhips. import to Rio- Janeiro.. 
The brandies the-Portugueſe ſupply; the Spaniards with 
are of two ſorts ;.. the. he extracted from wine, which 

comes from Liſboa ; and the other from ſugar, called 
guildine, made in the 


and even unwholſome 
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in the place which the Portugueſe call O Matta de Brazil, 


river, abour 2 leagues from the ſea. The plain which 


diog this plain abound with Brazil 


Their ſugary and ather plantations, are cultivated by ne- 


tations, yet enjoy an entire ſiberty, whilſt the others are 


digo, wines, brandy, and feveral European merchandiſe, 


country, Which is of a bad quality, 
; W Fes E a 8 oY 


days Ts obſerves, the co 


POS. 


Siara, St. Mee Tignares, Payraba, Tamara, Receif, 
Ilheos, Santa Cruz, Spicito Sancto, and St. Vincent. 


he diamond mines lie to the weſtward of St. Sebaſtian, 
and are farmed by his Portugueſe Majeſty to a company 
at Rio- Janeiro, for the annual rent of 138, ooo cruſa- 


Joes, or 26,0001, ſterling, on condition that they ſhall 


ot employ any more chan 600 ſlaves in theſe mines. 
See Diamond. 31 


But the Brazils are moſt remarkable for their rich mines 
of gold, the firſt of which was diſcovered in 1680, near 

St. Salvador ; and after this many others were found in 

ſeveral parts of the country, which have greatly enriched 

the European world, as they furniſh 5 millions ſterling of 
gold every year, of which a fifth belongs to the King. 

The N Bog alſo produces to the value of 30,000 1. 

annually ; and the produce of this country alone ſupports 

the crown of Portugal, which, on every other ſide, has 
been ſtript of its once invaluable trade. * 
POST, denotes the diſpatch à courier or letter- carrier 
makes, by changing horſes from time to time: but the 
word is alſo applied to the perſon himſelf, the houſes 
where he takes up and lays down his charge, and the 
ſtages and diſtances between houſe and houfe; whence 

the phraſes, poſt-boy, poſt-horſe, poſt-houſe, &c. 

Lewis Hornigk has an expreſs treatiſe on poſts; of which 
he makes four kinds, on horſeback, in chariots, in boats, 
and on foot; which laſt kind is in uſe in Ttaly, Turky, 

and Peru. * | | SER | 

Herodotus aſcribes the origin of poſts to Cyrus or Xerxes; 

but the poſts inſtituted by thoſe princes were no more than 

couriers. oth, ps | A | 

In effect, poſts on the preſent footing are but a modern 

invention; though ſome go back as high as Charlemaign. 

It is certain, it was the policy, or rather the diffidence, 

of Lewis XI. of France, that they owed their riſe to; 

that uneaſy prince firſt ſettling-them by an ordonnance of 
the 19th of June 1464, to be the ſooner and more ſurely 

_ advertiſed of what paſled in his kingdom, and in the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. - : p 1 - 

From France the inſtitution propagated itſelf by degrees 
through the ſeveral other parts of Europe. In Ger- 

many poſts were firſt ſettled by the Count de Taxis at 

his own expence ; in acknowledgment of which the Em- 
peror Matthias, in 1616, gave him in fief the charge of 
poſtmaſter under him and his ſucceſſors — 4 

In England poſts were firit eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment, 12th Charles II. which enabled the King to ſettle 

a general poſt-office, and appoint a governor. In the 

Iſt year of King William III. an act of parliament paſſed 

in Scotland for ereQting a poſt-office in that kingdom; 

but, after the union, an act of parliament paſſed, the 9th 
of Queen Anne, for uniting both offices, and ſettling 
one general poſt-office throughout all the Britiſh domi- - 
nions. There is alſo a general poſt office in Ireland, in- 
dependent of that in England. See Lettern. 

The Engliſh poſt- office is now managed by two commiſ- 

ſioners, or poſtmaſters-general z who have under them 
about forty other officers, of their own appointing, who 

are all ſworn, and give ſecurity for the faithful diſcharge 
of their reſpective duties; as the receiver, comptroller, 
accomptant, 6 clerks of the ſeveral roads, a window- 
man, and 16 ſorters, for the inland office. For the fo- 
reign office are a comptroller, an alphabet-keeper, 6 
_ clerks, and a foreign officer, beſides ſolicitors and clerks, 
biene ome Re Be 76 
On this grand office depend 182 poſtmaſters in Great 

Britain; who keep regular offices in their ſtages, and 

ſub poſtmaſters in their branches, | 


* * 


Though the number of letters in England was angient! 
very inconſiderable; yet it is now ſo much increaſed, that 
this office, before the addition of the penn | ſt, was 
farmed at 50,0004 a year. See Letters, and Fund. . 
be Great Mogul | performs part of his poſtage by pi- | 
geons, kept in ſeveral. places, ſor the conveyance of let- 
ters on extraordinary occalions, who will carry them from 
one end of that vaſt empire to another. The ſame ve- 
hicles have been uſed by the Dutch in ſicges: and at this 
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news daily to Aleppo, in five hours time, though thoſe 


two vlaces are three days journey on horſeback apart. 
| Prey Poir: A poſt c-bliſhed for the benefit of London, 
and the parts adjacent; whereby any letter or parcel, not 
exceeding 16 ounces weight, or 10]. value, is ſpeedily 
and ſafely conveyed to and from all parts within the bills 
of mortality, to moſt tows and villages within 10 miles 
of London, for one penny each packet, letter, &c. This 
office is managed by a comptroller ; under whom are an 
accomptant, collector, 6 ſorters, 7 ſub-ſorters, and 
above 100 meſſengers. on 
PosT, in merchandiſe, is to collect the particulars of each 
perſon's accompt into one leaf or place, that it may al- 
ways readily appear whether he is a debtor or creditor. 
POSTAGE, is the money paid for the carrying or bringing 
a letter by the public poſt. 


POSTSCRIPT. An addition to a letter, or ſomething, 
wrote at the bottom, after it was ſuppoſed to be finiſhed, | 


POT. A domeſtic utenſil, made of 
PoT-metal, which is a compoſition of braſs and lead, 20 lb. 
of the former being uſually put to 100 lb. of the latter, 
See Braſs, and Lead. * | 5 
POT ASH ES, are properly the lixivious aſhes of certain ve- 
getables uſed in making glaſs and ſoap. See Aſpes. 
POTOSI. A city of Peru, in South America, ſituated in 
5 deg. of W. lon. and 22 deg. of S. lat. 300 miles S. E. 
of Arica, at the bottom of the mountain of Potoſi, in 
which is the richeſt filver mine that ever was diſcovered, 
from whence the Spaniards have drawn many hundred 
ſhip-loads of treaſure. It is ſituated in one of the moſt 


barren countries of America, deſtitute of corn, graſs, 
The hill is now | 


und trees, and all manner of herbage. 
little more than a ſhell, the Spaniards having dug through 
and through it ; for when they could get no more by dig- 
ging downwards, they began at the bottom of the hill, 
and dug through it horizontally. . 2 
POTTERY. The art of making earthen pots and veſſels, 
or the manufacture of earthen and ſtone ware. | 


— 


The wheel and lathe are the chief, almoſt the only in- 


ſtruments uſed in pottery; the firſt for large works, the 
ſecond for the ſmall; though in reality they are 
as to the manner of working them. : 
Earthen ware is commonly called delft, from a city in 
Holland, where that manufacture has been brought to the 
greateſt perfection; being made of clay, wrought and 
cleanſed from all its impurities, glazed or painted in imi- 
tation of porcelain, with metallic colours, chiefly made 
of a proportion 
mills, | | | | 7 
Stone - ware is made near Liverpool, of ſtone pounded, 
inſtead of clay; the glazing being made of lead, as in the 
earthen ware, though it is not coloured, See Porce- 
lain, | 5 8 


POTTLE. A meaſure, containing 2 quarts of liquor; 


alſo a baſket holding the ſame quantity of ſtrawberries, 


m 
” 


raſpberries, or the like. 


| ſent to China, being equally good for medicine, and for 
affording a yellow dye. „ ORs, 

POD, or Pont. A Ruffian weight, being about 34 lb. 

avoirdupois, uſed principally for weighing ſalt at Aſtracan. 


POULTER, or Poulterer. A perſon who makes a trade 


to breed, buy, and ſell, all forts of eatable fowls and 
birds? TIT} LE. on, 

PoULTERERS company of Londen, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of the 19th of Henry VII. dated the 23d of 


January 1504, by the ſtyle of The maſter, wardens, and 


aſſiſtants of poulters, London; who have a maſter, 2 
wardens, 23 #fliſtants, and a livery of 106 members, 
whoſe fine is 20 J. but they have no hall to treat of their 
affaires | WA. 


POUND. A weight of a certain proportion, much uſed 


as a ſtandard for determining the gravities of bodies. See 


| Weight, | 1 ä 
There are two different pounds in 
ttoy, and the pound avoirdupois. 
The pound troy conſiſts of 12 ounces, each ounce of 
20 penny weights, and each pennyweight of 24 grains; 
ſo that 480 grains make an ounce, and 


the fame _ 


of tin and lead, burnt and pounded _ 


| England, the pound 


5769 grains a 


” # - 
8 


pound. This pound is uſed in the weighing of ſilver. 
gold, precious ſtones, all kind of grains, &c. It is alſo 
uſed by apothecaries,. though differently divided. Amon 
them 24 grains mite a ſcruple, 3 ſcruples a drachm, 8 
drachms an ounce, and 12 ounces a pound. 8 
The pound avoirdupois conſiſts of 16 ounces; but then 
the avoirdupois ounce is leſs by 42 grains than the tr 
ounce, which amounts nearly to a 12th" part of the 
whole: ſo that the ounce avoirdupois only contains 438 
grains, and the troy ounce 480 : the difference of which 
is nearly as that of 73 to 80; that is, 73 ounces troy © 
make 80 ounces avoirdupois, and 112 Ayoitdupois pounds 
make the hundred weight or quintal.. | 
By this weight are weighed all large and coarſe comme. 
pb as fleſh, butter, cheeſe, iron, hemp, lead, ſteel, 
me. | | W 1 
The Engliſh avoirdupois pound is equal to 142 ounces of 
a Paris pound; ſo that 100 of the former pounds make 
' 91 of the latter. „% A dy bee 
The French pound contains 16 ounces ; but one French 
pound lis equal to 1 pound 15 0. of an avoirdupois pound; 
ſo 100 Paris pounds make 109 Englifh avoirdupois pounds, 
The Paris pound is divided in two manners, The firſt 
diviſion is into 2 marcs, the marc. into 8 ounces, the 
ounce into 8 gros, the gros into 3 deniers, the denier 
into 24 grains, each weighing a grain of wheat. The 
* ſecond diviſion of the pound is into two half pounds, the 
half pound into quarters, the quarters into two demi- 
quarters, the demi-quarter into 2 ounces, the ounce into 
half ounces, &c. F + 
\ The firſt diviſion is 
ſilver, and other 
of leſs value. Be + 8 
At Lyons, the pound is 14 ounces; 100 Paris pounds 
making 116 pounds of Lyon. At Venice the pound 
is equal to 8 ounces 3 quarters of the French pound, &c, 
For the ſeveral pounds of the ſeveral cities and coun- 
tries, their proportion, reduction, diviſion, &c. ſee 
Pound, alſo denotes an imaginary money, uſed in accompt- 
ing ; containing more or leſs, according to the ſeveral 
names added to it, and the ſeveral countries it is uſed in. 
See Money. OT | 3 8 
Thus in England, it is called a pound ſterling; in 
France, a pound, or livre tournois, and Pariſis; in Hol- 
land and Flanders, a pound, or livre de gros, &c. 
The term took its riſe hence, that the ancient pound 
ſterling, though it only contained 240 pence, as ours 
does, yet each penny being equal to five of ours, the 
pound of ſilver weighed a pound troy, y. 
The pound fterling, or Engliſh pound, contains 20 ſhil- 
lings, the ſhilling 12 d. and the penny 4 farthings. 
Antiently there were three ways of paying a pound of 
money into the exchequer : 1. The payment of a pound 
de numero, which was juſt 20 8. in tale. 2. Ad ſcalan, 


uſually followed in weighing gold, | 
precious wares ; and the latter in thoſe 


- 3 


= '--, which was 6 d. over and above the 20's. 3. Ad penſam, 
POUCHOC. A drog growing in Siam, from whence it is | 


which was giving the full weight of 12 ounces, 
Tt French pound, or livre tournois, contains 20 ſols or 
ſimillings, and the ſol 12 deniers or pence tourno!s, which 
was the value of an ancient Frenchcoin/ealled franc; a 
term ſtill ſynonymous With livre. ag 


© The pound, or livre tournois, contains in-like manner 
20 ſols or ſhillings, and the ſol 12 deniers or pence Pa- 
riſis. Each ſol Fariſis is equal to 15 deniers tournois; fo 
that a pound Pariſis is equal to 25 ſols tournois.” See 
Liv B.. 7 AT 7; 
The pound, or livre de gros, of Holland; is divided into 
20 S gros, and the ſhilling into 12 d. gros. It is equal 
to 6 florins, the florin valued at 24 ſols tournois, ſuppo- 
ſing the exchange upon the footing of 100 pence gros for 
a French crown of z livres tournois ; ſo that the pound 
gros amounts to 10% and 11 d. fatthing ſterling. . 
The pound gros of Flanders and Brabant is divided like 
tat of Holland, and like that too is equal to 6 florins; 
but the florin is equab to 25 ſols 'tournois ; fo that the 
PFlemiſh pound is equal to 7 Hvres, 10 ſols tournois, ot 
II ſhillings and three penee ſterling. © © MER TY 
Merchants, factors, bankers, &c. uſe characters, or ini- 
gunds of AC- 


- 
— 
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tial letters, to expreſs the ſeveral kinds f p 


1 


J 


two former being at war, the latter lends Fae th N 


* NR q * 7 
* . 
* 
* 
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compt, as L. or L. Heine tecling 3. Z. . tr” 


gros; and L. or pounds dee 3 the pound 
weight being marked . 


 POUNDAGE. An Engliſh fubſidy unte to the King 
upon all manner of, merch andiſe Imported or exported 
by all merchants, natives, Mens, or aliens. See 
Duty, and en... Nh 
It is called poundage, becauſe fixed at the rate of och 


per pound; as 1 8. in every pound or twenty ſhillings ; 
and for Engliſh commodities exported by aliens, 18. more. 


It was firſt granted to Edward VI. for the term of his 
life, afterwards to King Charles II. and lince continued 
to his ſucceſſors. - See Tonnage. , 
pop, or Pop, in ie e. The bind part; of a veſſel, 
or that where the helm is fixed, called alſo. ſtern. - - 
The French frequently call it queue, tail, becauſe the rud- 
der here applied ſerves the ſame gurpoſer 3 in a ſhip, as the 
tail does to fiſhes, 
It is divided into three or four Kee; which all together 
form the poup-caſtle, or hind caſtle ; the outſide whereof 
is richly adorned with balconies, galleries, pilafters, tro- 
phies, the arms of the prince, c. 
To have the wind in poup, is to have | it behind, or th Fr. of 
vourable. _ 
Pove is more Acer bſed among the Engliſh for the 
floor, or deck over the round-houſe, or maſter's cabbin, 
being the higheſt part of a ſhip's hull a-ſtern. 
POURVEYOR. or Puruchor. An officer of the houſhold, 
who provides and buys in corn, and other proviſion for 
the King, mentioned in mans charta, and ſeveral la- 
tutes. 
Pourveyor. became a name ſo 3 in times paſt; "that, 
by the ſtatute of the 36th of Edward III. the heinous 
name of purveyor was changed into that of achator or The natural Ry Tait det e, hes at each 
buyer; and the office was. much. reſtrained by the ſtatute ſtone, ſee under its proper name, Diamond; Cornelian, 
of the 12th of Charles II. 4 Nuby, Turquois, Onyr, Emerald, Cbryſolite, &c. 
POWDER, or, Pouder, in pharmacy... A dry medicine PREME. A coarſe precious ſtone, . _ marcaſite of 
rulveriſed; or prepared by deing broken, and reduged into the emerald. See Emerald. 8 
almoſt imperceptible atoms, either! in de, or by che. PREMIUM, literally, denotes a reward or | recompence. 
mical N by See Bunty, £ | 
PowpER, for. ined of Rarch,.is to be fable £ to the 30 Among merchants it is Rinn tot chat lum of money, as 
ſame duties, an to enjoy the ſame. Anda ap ſtarch. 8 or 10 per cent, which is given to an inſurer, for in- 


See Stareb. ſuring the ſafe return ue any ſhip or merchandiſe. See 
PowDER, i 55 of wheat or beans, well ſifted 4 Inſurance. | 


pared, to give it an. agreeable. od hs 45 That en ae is alſo uſed in the money and paper TY for 
ſtarch ground is mixed, is the Worſt. What is given for a thing above par. Thus: lottery-tic- 


Gun-PowDER. See Gun. powder. ah e "th 1. kets, and the like, are-ſaid to bear 10 or 20 8. premium, 


Wi PowpER. See Cortes Petuviana. when they are ſold for ſo much more than the prime coſt 
owDER cheſts, in the ſearlanguage, al are boards joined | in Perm at which the government iſſued them. 


of a triangle, and filled with gun- wider, pebbles, | &c. PRESBURG. The capital city of Hungary, ſituated in 


which they ſet fire to when the hip is boarded by an 111 27 30 min. of E. lon. and 48 deg. 20 min. of N- 
enemy, and ſoon make all clear before En ee Hungary. 


PRAGUE: The capital of Bohemia, ſituate: in 14 deg. PRESS. in the woolten ede is a harps wooden 
20 min. of. E. lon. and 50 es. of N lat. See Wee, machine, ſerving to preſs cloths, ſerges, rateens, &c. 


under G ermany. „ Fe 1 to render them ſmooth and none and to Pre 
PRATIQUE. or: Pralle, in commerce. bs 6 negotiation, them a gloſs. See Pacter. 


or communication of , Commerce, which A. merchant:veſſel This machine conſiſts of ſeveral memburs; the chief of 
obtaing : in. the ports it arrives Wy A the 1 diſ- . which are the cheeks, the nut, and the worm or ſcrew, 
covers. : accompanied with its bar, which ſerves to turn it round, 
Hence, to obtain Piat is is to, obtain, riy to! fre- and make it deſcend; perpendicularly on the middle of a 
„ Went 4 port, to go. aſhore, buys, any ſelf; TT. thick wooden Planks _— which the ſtults to N eg 
PRatIQUE, or Preda, is Parse 95 uſed; for a. 8 are placed. 
to traffic, 950 to the m mater of a ſhip. in the ports Ide, calender is alſo a kind: on 94" bring to preſs or 
ol Italy 294 70 ortügal, upon a bill of health ; that is, a "calender: linens, ſilks, & c. See Calender. | £ 
certificate; that the place whence 10e came is s not annoy PRE ST-ALL, in the les · language, is when a ſhip carries 
with any infectious diſeaſe. all the ſail ſhe can poſſibly croud. This is ſometimes done 


PRECARIOUS, or a þrecarious e is ; that. Abich i is in giving chace, &c, but it is a dangerous experiment, oo 
the chip overſet, or bring her maſts by the board; 


PRI 


divided into ſuch as are either colourleſs, as the diamond; 
or coloured, as the emerald : which diviſion of coloured 
gems may be ſubdivided into thoſe of one colout, as the 
ruby; and thoſe of ſeveral, as the amethyſt. 

2, Brilliant, or ſhining, as the Bohemian granate. 

3: Semi-tranſparent, as opal. 


Biſhop Wilkins divides, ecious ſtones into more and leſs 
tranſparent,  _ Been 


175 bak leſs gw "re he — by chir colgurt 5 ; into 


| vary. accord 
caſt, and pal. 


PS nd TE 
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carried on by two nations at war with cac: others by the 


interpoſition of a third, which i is neüter. Thus it is ſaid, _ wich latter caſe ſhe becomes an v caly Prey. fi * 
that the Engliſh. have a precarious commerce with. the Spa- e See Denman. e: | 
niards by the interpoſition of the Portugueſe, when: the VAT. A town of. "TE? ade rathes diſtant IR 


-. Conſtantinople, and Feeder for its 7 88 in buffalo- 
| hides. .; See Turky. --., 


Pn sa. A port-town 01 A or c Epirus, ited ; 


els, flags, and name, to continue. their trade, 
PRECIOUS lone, Talled alſo gem and jetoel, is 


traordinarily hard, durable, . e 1 0 3 5M 


in 21 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 38 deg: 45 min. of N. 
ul colour or water. . See Cem, Di 0 ay 1s 5 5 5 bay of Laren he entrance of the 00 : 
Of theſe we may di We three kinds, phy Vier, 25 men ide >6 e | 
N — 2 5 WY ansparen; e rin my be EN AN. A ports to dhe iland en or 

1 Ron Wera e Jas Ib, ee, 5 co I 
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PRI 
of the Sunda illands i in 8 ſituated in 98 deg; of E. 
jon. and 1 deg. of S. lat. a Dutch factory, 120 miles 
weſt of Jamby. See Sunda iſlands.” : | 

PRIMAGE. A duty at the water-ſide, tate by a ſta- 
tute of Henry VIII. to be paid to the maſter and mari- 
ners of the ſhip, by the merchants whoſe goods are loaded 

and unloaded z which is paid go che maſter for the uſe of 

bis cables and ropes, in moving the goods, and to the ma- 
riners for their ſervice and affiſtance. This is different 
in different places; in ſome 12 d. per ton, in others a 
penny per pound, and in others 6 d. fer bale or pack. 
See Duty, and Cuſtom. 

PRIME. The beſt, chief, or moſt, valuable part of any 
thin 

Phan. coſt, ** money which any goods col at the pris 
hand. ö 

PRIMU MS, in the manufactures, are the originals wa . 
niſh matter to work upon: thus wool is the primum of 
cloth. 

PRINCES Iſand. A lietle iſland on the weſt coaſt of Africa, 
lying in 9 deg. of E. lon; and 2 deg. of N. lat. about 40 
leagues N. E. of St. Thomas, and as much to the weſtward 
of Loango; being the leaſt of the illands in the gulph of 
Guinea, and in poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe. It affords 
rice, Indian corn, plenty of fruits, gray” and herbs; it 
has no want of cattle, hogs, or goats; but what it a- 
bounds in moſt is ſugar canes. See St. Thomas. 

PRINCIPAL. The capital of a fum ond; or lent; and 
ſaid in this ſenſe, in oppoſition to intereſt, which ſignifies 
the profit accruing from the lending of money. See Capital. 

PRINTER. A perſon who compoſes and takes impreſ- 

ſions from moveable characters or types, ranged in order; 
or from copper plates engraven, by means of ink and a 
preſs. See Stationers company. | | 
The compoſitor is the perſon who compoſes the mk by 
putting the letters in proper order, and making up the 
forms; the preſſman puts the work of the-compoſitor to 
the prels, where he ſpreads the. paper, and 8 Wet im- 
preſſion 
This art has been carried to great perſeckiceg in Holland, 
and ſome places of Germany, where great quantities of 
claſſical books have been printed: but the printers of 
Great Britain are now as good as any in Europe. See 
Books. | 


Th: Copper-plate PRINTER, is a perſon who takes olf the 


impreſſion of copper- plate prints or engravings ; Which 


is a buſineſs very different from the letter- printer. And 

the printſeller ſells theſe prints; being the ſame to the 
copper plate 1 as the bookſeller is to Gs letter- 
printer. 

The Callico PRINTER is PIR; in printing or faking 
cotton and linen cloth. The firſt bint of this branch of 
buſineſs was had from the Eaſt Indies, where thoſe beau- 
tiful cloths called chints are made to the greateſt perfec- 
tion, The Indians paint all their callicoes with the pen- 
cil ; but their patterns are wild; all their figures, except 
flowers and plants, being monſtrous; though they excel 

in their dyes, particularly reds, greens, and blues. The 
callico- printers of Europe perform their work in'a diffe- 
rent manner, for it is properly printing and the Engliſh 
took the hint from the Hamburghers, who firſt fell into 
that method. The patterns, when drawn by the pattern- 
drawer, are cut out upon wooden types by the -pattern- 
cutter. The cloth to be printed is extended upon a table, 
and the types being covered with the proper colours, are 
laid on, and the impreſſion is left upon the cloth. They 
begin to lay on the types at one end of the piece, and 
lo continue to the other, leaving no vacancy between. 

When the whole piece is printed, the eloth is waſhed and 

bleached; after which it is. dried, calendered,- and laid 
up in folds fit for the ſhop. 1 Paper-hangings ate ES 
after the ſame manner, and may be called a branch of 


this trade. And printing of cards is much allied to the 5 
callico- printing, as as It 1s Pane with types after the 


ſame manner. 


The Stuff N is employ dyed "e ſtamping fuffs: for 
' wh 


bouſehold- furniture; is done by heat, and a e 
roller, charged with the defigned Bputes, .. e 


PRIN TING. 'The art of * K * fuſt diſco - 


PRI 


vered in Germany by a common ſoldier, about 300 
ago; being much abqut the ſame time that * IJ 
was invented by a monk of the fame country. It is one 
of the moſt uſeful g bat ever was invented; and the 
great commerce of bobks'is owing to this diſcovery... 
The Chineſe were in poſſeſſion of this valuable art ſome 
thouſand years before the Europeans: but their printing 
is ſomething like copper, or wooden-plate printing in Ev. 


rope, whereas letter Fei is rfotmed d type 
mee, 1 ee 7 types made 


PRISAGE, or Burlage of wines. By ſeveral ſtatutes, 


perſons feve thereof, cuſtoming the wines of one not free, 
forfeit to the King double the value of priſage, and all 
their goods and chattels perſonal for ever; for which the 


may. be proſecuted within three years after the offen 
eee See Cuſtoms. N * 


pRIVATEER. A {mall convenient ſhip of war, fitted | 


is a kind of private man of War, in 
per. Their uſe is Not very antient; and ſome account 


out by any prince, or company of merchants, "with, his 


authority, to make prizes of * the ſhips end can take 


from the enemy. 


In the treatiſe of naval arg: it is aig that a Privateer 


oltand termed ca- 


them but one remove fro pirates, who, without 


- 'reſpe to the cauſe; or havingany immediate i injury done 


them, or not being ſo much as hired for the ſervice, ſpoil 
mer and goods, and innocent traders, 1 wh a trade and 
| hyped of | it, arid the pin of a war. 


is no matter ether a 7 43 fo eemeatinonel is oe by 
the prince, or content to pay himſelf out” of the ol 
of the enemy; or if he acts for no pay at all, but out gf 


love to his country, and loyalty to his prince. a 


wr 


* 


4 


It has therefore deen cuſtomary, ſince the trade of Europe 
bath _ ſo great and import kant, fo 1. prinees and ſkates, 
in caſe { f a rupture with. other Nine, "to iſſue forth 
!! comimifl ns to priv vale men to equip ſhips' of war; and 
the perſons concerned in privateers àdminiſter at their 
own coſts a part of a war, by providing ſhips of force, 
and all other military utenſils, to Soy the enemy; 


baving, inſtead of pay, leave granted to keep what they 


can take from the ay. allowipg the admiral his ſhare, 
Kc. Then, beſides common private commiſfions, 


there is mention of ſpecial commiſſiqns granted to per- 
ſons that take pay, who are under diſcipline; and, if they 
diſobey orders, may be puniſhed with death. And the 
wars in latter ages have generally given occaſion | for the 


iſſuing commiſfions to annoy the enemies in their com- 
merce, and hinder ſuch fi upplies as might ſtrengthen 


them, or lengthen out the war; and likewiſe to prevent 


3 


5 


15 
1 


: cool. '&c: that they will make ſatisfaQtion for 


WE ahted,. oy is pee eat 8055 be had 


the ſeparation of {hi 8 of reater - farce. from, their 
Now ped heal, Hee 


Fitne may not attempt any thidg again "hs lays of 
nations; à8 to aſſault an enemy in a port or Wen, un- 
8 the protection of any prince or republic, be he friend, 

ly, or neuter 3 for the peace: of ſuch places muſt he ke 
invjolably, And when theſe private. 5 5 8 | 
en | 


445% 


moe and if 050 Gage pie above. 1. 0 1 then in | 
pt the 

Which they thall commit in their * courles 3 at ſea, contiary 

to treaties with that ſtate; upon pain "of forteiting ther | 


_ commiſſions, and anſwering ſuch damage, | for which the 


hig is made liable. 
37 And by other artibles . the, faid' treaty,.. if tontu o | 
civelty, of any barbarous uſat alter a 125 7 be ic 
to the perſans taken in the $ hs Ze, the [a as 5 "oh | 
charge fach Prize, tho lde Was Tawful; and : 
captain ſhall Top their one, alſo both NY Ver 
5 . * 
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the offenders be ſubject to puniſhment. This agree- 
ment between the Engliſh and Dutch is fit to be a ſtan- 
dard to all nations whatſoeverz and by the treaty of 
Utrecht there is an article with Mance to the ſame pur- 
ſe. See Treaties, and Prize. | 25 
PRIVILEGE, in commerce, is a permiſſion from a prince 
or magiſtrate, to make and ſell a certain merchandiſe, 
or to engage in a certain commerce, either excluſively of 
others, or concurrently with them. boy "IO 
The firſt is called an excluſive privilege, the latter ſimply 
nvllegS; roo EN ee ES "#0 
Excluſive privileges are ſeldom to be granted, on account 
of the hindrance they are of to trade ; yet they are ſome- 
times very juſt and reaſonable, by way of reward for the 
invention of uſeful machines, manufaQtures, &c. Ex- 
cluſive privileges for foreign commerce are uſually. 
granted on the following conditions: That the commo- 
dities be brought from remote parts, where there is no 
going without running great riſks: that the privilege be 
only for a limited time: that the perſons. privileged be 
not allowed to monopoliſe, or to raiſe and fall their com- 
modities at pleaſure ; but that the ſale and price be al- 
ways proportionable to the expence, intereſts, & c. and 
that the. privileges aſſiſt ti® ſtate, on occaſion, with part 
of their gain? es RL: N 
Privilege for the impreſſion of books is properly exclu- 
ſive ; being a permiſſion, which an author, or bookſeller, 
obtains under a prince's ſeal, to have alone the impreſſion 
of a book, with a prohibition of all others to print, ſell, 


ot 


. ⏑ 


* or diſtribute the ſame, within a certain term of years, 
„ uſually 14, under clauſes and penalties expreſſed therein. 
h _ Theſe privileges were unknown till the beginning of the 
i 16th century, when they were introduced in France. 
y The oldeſt is faid to bear date in the year 1507, and to 
ls have been occaſioned by ſome printers counterfeiting the 
of works of others as ſoon as they appeared. 2 

; But people were yet at liberty to take them, or let them 
pe alone, at pleaſure ; till the intereſts of religion, and the 
s, ſtate, occaſioned the reſtraining of this liberty, 
th In 1563, Charles IX. publiſhed a celebrated ordonnance, 
nd forbidding any perſon, on pain of. confiſcation of body 
ei and goods, to print any letter, ſpeech, &c. without per- 
ce, mies ß COD di ets 
y 3 The like has been ſince done in England; though at 
iey preſent privileges are not only ſeldom required, but, by 
es the late act for ſecuring: the properties of books, ſeem 
NS, need] 8 

wn PRIZE, is ſaid of ſuch ſhips, veſſels, and goods, as are ta- 


FAY — , ER Ls „ 
That the officers and crew 


PRO 


hours, a fifth part; if above 48, and under 96 hours; a 
third part; and if above 96 hours, a moiety : but if ſuch 
ſhip ſhould be taken by any privateers through con- 
ſent or connivance, the privateer ſhould be judged good 
prize ; one moiety to his Majeſty, and the other to the 
informer : or if ſuch ſhip ſhould be taken by a man. of 
war, by. conſent or . of the captain, ſuch 

captain ſhould forfeit 1006 l. and forfeit his employment 
for 7 years; and the ſhip and goods ſhould be deemed 

8 prize to his Mejeſty. 5 19 

By the ſtatute of the 6th and roth of Queen Anne, 
and 15th of George II. prize-ſhips and goods are not to 
be exempted from duties, &c. but the goods miy be un- 
laden and brought on ſhore, in the preſence. of the of- 
ficers of the cuſtoms, and ſecured in proper warehouſes, 
under the ſeparate lacks of the collector, comptroller, 
and agent of the captors, till they are appraiſed and fold; 
and, when they are ſold, before delivery to the buyers, 
they are to pay the cuſtom and exciſe. 23 
Prize goods of the growth and product of foreign plan- 
tations, condemned in and imported from the Britiſh plan- 
tations in America, are, upon proper certificates and 
oaths, to pay the ſame duties as if of the produce of the 
ſaid Britiſh plantations. 


PROCEED, in trade, is the net amount of a cargo, or 
parcel of gods, after all charges are defrayed, | 

PROCITA. A mall iſland on the weſt-coaſt of Naples, 
ſituated in 14 deg. of E. lon, and 41 deg. of N. lat. be- 
tween the iſland of Iſchia and the continent. 

PROCTOR, in the civil law, is the ſame in the admiralty 
and ſpiritual courts, as an attorney at the common law. 


PROMON TORY. See Cape. 


PROMPT Payment. See Prompt Payment. | 


PROPONTIS, or Sea of Marmira, divides Europe from 


Aſia ; and obtained the name of marmora trom a little 
iſland in it, which conſiſts of a rock of marble. See 


Marmora. „ 1 3 
PROPORTION, or Pro rata, in commerce. A term 
ſometimes uſed among merchants, when, in ſpeaking of 
any undertaking, they ſay, each perſon muſt reap the 
profit, or ſuſtain the loſs, pro rata, or in proportion to 
his intereſt; by which is meant, each ſhall gain or loſe in 
proportion to the ſum he put in ſtock, 1 
PROTECTION, of perſons or ſhips, is the ſame as a paſſ- 
. pot Ferro ne OW Rene 


PROTEST, in commerce, is a ſummons made by a no- 
tary-public to a merchant, banker, or the like, to ac- 
cept or diſcharge a bill of exchange drawn on him, after 
his having refuſed to accept or pay the ſame. See Ex- 
change. N 8 N 

bY 0 a proteſt, becauſe containing a proteſtation, 

that the party will return the bill, and even take up mo- 


« 


ney at intereſt, and charge all coſts, damages, carriage, 


and re-carriage, on the refuſer. | a 
There are ein of proteſts; the one for want of ac- 


ceptance, the other for want of payment. See Ae- 
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o | 
look upon themſelves obliged to proteſt in default of pay- 
ment: but this opinion is contrary to univerſab cuſtom, 
and natural reaſon ; ſince, till after proteſtation, they 
they have no remedy or reſource againſt the drawer or 
indorſer, nor any title to be reimburſed. | 
M. Ricard adds, that bills of exchange drawn from Am- 
ſterdam, Antwerp, or Spain, are to be proteſted in de- 
fault of payment within furteen days after they fall 
due; after which time the bearer ſtands the riſk and 
chance of the non-proteſted bill, not the drawer or in- 
dorſer, in caſe the party happens to fail aſter the ſaid 
fourteenth day. 3 

PROVEDITOR. An officer in ſeveral parts of Italy, par- 
ticularly at Venice; where the proveditor general of the 
ſea, is an officer whoſe authority extends over the whole 
fleet, when the captain-general is abſent, He bas parti- 
cularly the diſpoſal of the caſh, and pays the ſeamen and 
ſoldiers. | | „ | 
The captain-general and proveditor are . mutually ſpies 


over one another. Though the proveditor be inferior to 


the general, yet is the power ſo divided, that one has 


authority without ſtrength, the other ſtrength without 


authority. ö 


| PROVENDER, properly ſignifies food for cattle ; but 


means alſo frequently the ſame for men. Fo 
PROVIDENCE Plantation. A colony of New England; 
which, with Rhode iſland, conſtitutes a charter-govern- 
ment, independent of the Maſſachuſets, or any other 
colony of New England. See Britiſb America. 
PROVIDENCE, is alſo one of the leaſt of the Bahama iſlands 


in the American ocean, ſituated in 78 deg. of W. lon. 


and 25 deg. of N. lat. See Britih America. 


PRO VI ˖DEN CE, is likewiſe another ſmall iſland, of difficult. 


acceſs, in the American ſea, ſituated in 82 deg. 30 min. 
of W. lon. and 12 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. 150 miles E. 
of Nicaragua, and the Moſkito country, which the Eng- 
liſh buccaneers formerly fortified and defended againſt the 
Spaniſh guarda eoſtas, but afterwards abandoned it; though 


this iſland might be of great ſervice to the Engliſh, if 


they ſend colonies to the Moſkito country, as has been 
_ propoſed. 17 50 . 4 | 
PROVINCE, among the Romans, was a country con- 
quered by them, without the bounds of Italy, governed 
by a deputy or lieutenant, and having peculiar laws and 
privileges. But the word is now chiefly uſed for a can- 


ton, or diviſion, of a kingdom or commonwealth, com- 
prehending ſeveral cities, towns, &c. all under the fame 


government, and uſually diſtinguiſhed by the extent of 
either the civil or eccleſi-ſtical juriſdiction, 

The United Provinces are the ſeven northern provinces 
of the Low Countries ; who, revolting from the Spaniſh 
dominion, made a firm and perpetual alliance, offenſive 

and defenſive, at Utrecht, in the year 1579. See United 
Provinces. . : 


PROVISION, ſometimes means all ſorts of food ; but par- 
ticularly ſalted fleſh and fiſh, as well as flour, peaſe, and 


other neceſſaries, for the diet of mariners. 

The price of labour is regulated by the price of proviſions; 

and any country that can afford proviſions cheaper than 
another, can afford to work cheaper, and underſel thoſe 

countries where proviſions are dearer. Thus beef and 


mutton are ſold in the French provinces for half-the price 
which is given for them in the Engliſh counties; whereby 


the French manufaQturers can work cheaper than. the 


Engliſh, and the merchants of France can underſel thoſe 


of Great Britain in foreign markets. | 

PRO VISION, in trade, is the ſame with commiſſion, and 
means the reward or premium paid to the factor for buy- 
ing and ſelling goods for another. „ 


PRO VISO, a fea term. A ſhip is ſaid to moor a proviſo, 


when ſhe has an anchor out, and alſo a hawſer aſhore ; 
whereby ſhe is moored with her head to the ſhore, with 
the two cables at leaſt. _ | , 


PROVOST, in a fleet, is a ſort of goaler or executioner, 


having the care of criminal offenders. 


 PROW, in navigation, denotes the head or fore-part of a 


ſhip, being that which is oppoſite to the poop or tern. 


In the front of the prow is the beak that cuts the water, to 
make way for the veſſel; but the prow is lower than the 


— 


 PUMICE-Stone. A calx, or kind of ſpongeous ſtone, very 
| _ porous and friable ; but naturaliſts are not agreed about 
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poop, containing fewer ſtories or decks; and on the 
beak is uſually ſome figure or hieroglyphic, which often 
gives name tothonght woe ET 
PRow,. in ſtrictneſs, only that part of the fore · caſtle 
_ which is aloof, and et in the hold, particularly that 
between the chaſe aa the loof. See Shop. 
PRUNELLA Sal, in pharmacy, is a Preparation of putri- 
fied ſalt-petre, called alſo lapis prunellz, and eryſtal c- 
neral. See Salt-petre, and Cry/tal.. J. 
It is given to cool and provoke utine, in fevers and 
quincies ; though ſome think that falt-petre purified three 
or four times would be a better medicine. See Nitre, 
 PRUNES, are Sony dried and baked in an oven, or in 
the ſun ; thoſe chiefly uſed in England being brought from 
the Levant, and Bourdeaux in France, which are black 
and large; great quantities whereof are uſed by the Eng- 


— liſh and Dutch. | 

PRUSSIA. See Poland. © © 1 . | 

PRUTH. A river which riſes in the province of Req 

. Ruffia in Poland, runs S. E. through Moldavia, and dic. 
charges itſelf into the river Danube. 


 PTOLEMAIS. A port-town of Phenicia, now 2 pro- 


vince of Aſiatic Turky, fituated in 36 deg. of E. lon, 
and 32 deg. 30 min. of N. at. on the coaſt of the Le. 
vant, or Mediterranean ſea, 20 miles ſouth of Tyre. 
PUBLICAN. A perfon that keeps a houſe of entertain- 
ment, either for travellers, or other company; ſuch a; 
inns, alehouſes, and the like. See Victualler. | 


_ PUCCA Maund. A weight uſed in the Eaſt Indies, being 


15777 avoirdupois. ; F 
PUDDINGS, in a ſhip. Thoſe ropes which are faſtened to 
the yard-arms of the main and fore yards, to keep them 
from gallingy alſo the ſewing of the ring of the anchor 
with ropes, to fave the clinch of the cable from galling, 
ale called the puddings of the yard and anchor, 
PUEBLA Nova. A town of Mexico, in America, in the 
province of Veragua, ſituated on a bay of the Pacific 
ocean, in 84 deg. of W. lon. and 8 deg. 45 min, of 
N. lat. 400 miles weſt of Panama. 
PUL, in commerce. A general name which the Perſians 
give to all the copper - monies current in that empire, 
particularly the kabeſqui and demi-kabeſqui. Ed 
Olearius, who was at Iſpahan in 1637, in the retinue of 
the ambaſſador of Holſtein, aſſures us, that each city in 
Perſia has its ſeveral copper-money, marked with its par- 
| ticular badge; which is only current in that diſtrict, and 
changed every year. At the beginning of each year, 
which is at the vernal equinox, all the old money is 
cried down, and the new appears in its place.  _ 
Both the emperor and the ſtate find their intereſt in this 
frequent change: the firſt, in that he only gives at the 
rate of 17 d. ſterling per pound for copper ;. yet delivers 
it out coined in kabeſqui and demi-kabeſqui at above 25. 
per pound. he. ſecond, in that the copper-money is 
by this means leſs abundant, being reduced each year to 
nearly the ſame quantity. Z 


. The ſame author adds, that, at the time when he was 'in 
Perſia, the kabeſqui at Iſpahan were ſtruck withithe image 
of a lion, at Scamachia with a devil, at Kaſchan with a 
_ cock, and a Nilas with a ffn 
PULMO Marinus, Sea-lungs. A light ſpongeous body of 
a ſhinibg colour, like cryſtal, intermixed with blues and 
_ uſually of a figure reſembling the human lungs 3 whence 
it has this denomination: though it is alſo called urtica 
marina, or the fea-nettle ; which ſwims at the top of the 
water, and is pepulirly reputed to preſage a ſtorm. It is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be only a viſcous excrement of the 
' ſea, hardened by the fun, But Sir Robert Sibbald and 
Dr. Merret rank it among the zoophytes. 


It ſhines in the night-time, and communicates its Jumi- 
nous property to a ſtick rubbed therewith; belly ; 
- plied to the ſkin, it raiſes an itching, and takes oft tne 
PULSE. The common name for rice, barley, wheat, and 

other vegetable grain! See Corn. eee 
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the nature and origin of pumice. Some look upon it as 
pieces of rock half burnt, and calcined, caſt up in ern 55 
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done of „Alen „ e e 3 5 yet this x puple di n K 8 in 1 4 Tue oy of 


into the ſea ; arid which,” by being in the Calt-wa- 

| cr aſide the black colour that pte of 
the f ubterranean fires had gen a becomes whitiſh, 
or ſometimes only Sreyik, * M as it has floated 1 


Dr. Woodward eon ders Far . 


reaſons ard; the former has been diſy & are, chat the lat- 


"ter | both cheaper and figer. Ha 
The antient purple was tinged og, ven pany che blood 
or juice of a precious gd og gi teſtaceous ſea · ſiſh, 


more or leſs in the Called purpura; whereof there are deſcriptions/in wear 
ow 0 ſort of 
ou 


or einder; and affirms it is only either Ut 
forges of metals have intiently er or near ſorns Fol- 
cano or burning mountain n 
Other authors Will have the pumice 1 ariſe from the 
bottom of the ſea, whence they ſuppoſe it detached by 
ſubterranean fires j* accounting,” this way, both for its 
lightneſs ahd-poroſity; and its ſaline taſte; 9 in in 
confirmation thereof, that pumice is frequently founi | 
parts of the ſea far remote from all volcanoes; and add- 
ing, that ſeveral parts of the Archipelago lago are frequently 
found covered with it, all at once, after a few inward ' 
ſhakes arid heavings > the bottom of the ſea. 

Pumice makes à very conſiderable article in commerce; 
being much uſed in the arts and manufactures, to poliſh 
and | ſmopth ſeveral works: 

Its pieces ate of ſeveral fizes- Thi Fed ehren 
and marblett uſe the largeſꝶ and lighteſt, the curriers the 
heavieſt and = "and the pewterers the ſmalleſt.” 

Pliny obſerves that the antients made conſiderable uſe of 
pumice in medicine, but it is out of the = practice. 

PUMP. A machine formed on the. model of Ayringe, 
for the raiſing of water. : 

PUMPS, uſed in ſhips; are of Kiiat An as the a4 n- 

pump, uſed by the Engliſh in large veſſels, is double ; 
one of which riſes as the other falls. This yields a —— 
quantity of Water, works eaſily, and is ealily me 
but takes up a great deal * 8 and es a . 
able noife. _ #2 | 4 

Bar pumps, e Imull ones, mide of eue: or a dect of. 
wood, bored through, uſed” inſtead of cocks, to pump 

beer or water'6yt-of the caſks. Ik 
Bur punips, called ufo bildge pumps, ate chiefly bed by 
the Dutch, Wo have them by their ſhips ſides.” 10 theſe 
isa long ſtaff, With a bur at the emd, like 1 f. nner's 
ſponge, to pump up the bildge Water. 

PUMPMAKER; is a perſon em = pre in Wali puthps 
and pipes for thie-eonveyante of water from one place to 
another“ There ate ſeveral forts of pumps ; but moſt 
of them, except the common pump, Which will not riſe 
above 32 feet, af” f 8 * the. iy. aps or r 
maker. 3 be, 

PUN. A weight ul uſed" in the Eaſt Indie 
See Coris, © © 7M 

PUNCH. The name of an inſtrument i feq- | 
upon iron, cop or wood.” . je 0585 

?UNCHEON, or Punc hien. A e for batte, con- 
taining a hogſhead and 1 30, or 84 * or r 1-3 of a 
tun. dee Meaſure. -_ 82 2 | 5 

FUN TAS de Moſquito. A kind Ge | for t "Ip 
merce of Spaniſh America ;- which en Naeh * > 55 
dantly t Cadiz; half whereof ſhould be öf che fate de- 
lign, from 3 to g; or 10 fingers i in breadth, ing 8 
half of angther defign from 4 to 10 fingers Beth. 

PURBECK /, The 8 of 0 
Dorſet, fituated on the E n lih channel, n ren ar! 
its fine ſtone uſed in the beſt buildings. - | 

PURCH ASE. N ching 8 pr cid by b 

money. . 

Pncutad, i the e ths" the ſame mes * 
with draw i _ at land. Thus failors aus the e pars 
chaſes apace, thats; draws.in'the cle pat and when. 

they cannot draw or haleanyghi in with the ta le, 2 
they . the tackle will not purchaſe 6 
PURE, or > See Fine Gl. 9 
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. authors, and ſhells e of thie cabinets of the curious. 
© "Ste Dying. 

In the, ſeas of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies abo Nicoy: ya, 
' fo id a ſhellfiſh, which perfectly reſembles the an- 
tient purpura, and Ti all probability is the very ſame. 
This fiſh, Gize tells us, uſually lives ſeven years. It 
hides itfelf à little before the 3 to 


diſappear for 300 days running. 


They are gathered plentiful; my the 6 31 and Wund 2 

Wa, or thick 

ing ft wok but, the purple dye is in the 
3 


Wy refe 
and the fineſt part in a white little 


throat of the i 


vein, the reſt of the body bei ing of no uſe. Cloth of 


Segovia; dyed with it, is ſold for 20 crowns the ell; 
And none but the greateſt Spaniſh lords uſe lt. 


"The fiſh, Mr. Reaumur obſerves, is a kind of 3 


name given by/the-antients to all fiſhes whoſe {he al 
rs any reſemblance”. to. A hunting horn. And: it ap- 
peats from Pliny, that part of the antient urple was 
taken from this kind "of: ſhell-fiſh : fo that this may be 
. a recovery of what had been N eule | 
The method, of obtaining the. P= the ls 5 
. ſcribes thus.” The ſhell, which is very hard, being broken, 
with the mouth "the, nil downwards, ſoyas not to 


"cruſh the body, and the broken pieces being picked 


there appears a white vein. lying thy 2 ſely in a little fur 


row or eleſt next the head of the 


In this vein is the purple matter lodg J ſome of which . 
being laid on linen, appears at firſt of a light green . 
colour ; and, if expoſed to the ſun, been changes into a 
deep green, in a few minutes into a ea- green, and in 
a few minutes more into à blue; thence it ſoon n 


of a purpliſh red, and in an hour more of a deep purple red. 


And here the ſun's action terminates; but, hy waſhiog | 
in ſcalding water and ſoap, and drying it, che 5 th 
pens to a molt bright beautiful crimſon, which will bear 
' waſhing 1 e Loh ſtiptie. See Crimſon. 
The filh, is good food ; but there are feveral kinds dire, 
_ Ing ja ſize 151 ſhelf, 400 allo in the colour of the in- 
1 ſome of which: are Yon * K : coaſts of 
in France. © | , 


; 2 115 of bo, ob, Ine and that of hs SO 2 | | 
| - Yeah of the ſame nature; except that the latter i more ot * 4 6. 
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ing on blue. To oblige them to yield the Eater: tity 

. ehe, they tay them on e bt 4 ſm 

againſt one another ; When the plate is . ely, co- 
vered with the froth, which | is received 'Oh a 1 cloth, 
and becomes purple in proportion as it dries. 

. Labat obſerves, that if bis be the real Ty tian purple, 
the ſecret of preparing and fixing it 181 loſt; - this colour; be- 


. «Wy found to dwindle and dillipate, in proportion as, the 


linen dyed with it is waſhed. 2 
The ſame author gives a "deſefiptign of, andther purple 
dyes produced by a plant growing in the Antilles ; ;. the 
juice of which tree, when cut ſtanding, is of a blood 
red, and communicates the ſame colour. to cloths ; ; 
thou h, like the former, it loſes much in waſhing... 

PURRE. See Clulerlin. pn. 

PURRYSBURG.' 'A town of Gee, in Norm Ame- 
rica, ſituated in 81 deg, of W. Ib. and 31 dep. '45 
min. of N. lat. on the rivet Savating, 39, miles weſt of 
the mouth of it, 20 miles welt of the town of. Sayanna, 
and 130 miles ſouth-welt of Charles- town. 


PURSE. A manner of accompting; or a ſum called « a 


ſpecies of money of accompt, much uſed in the L 
vant, particularly at Conſfantinople, conhſlibs of 45 
500 dollars, or 1201. ſterling; and it is ſo called, 
cauſe all the Grand Signior's treaſure, i in the feraglto i is 
kept in leather bags of this value. ' 
This method of accompting the Turks dete from the 
Greeks, and they from the Romans; whoſe Emperor 
brought it to Conſtantinople. | 
PURSER. An cfficer aboard a man of war, "who receives 
her victuals from the victualler, N is to take care that 
they are in good condition, and we 
He is alſo to keep a liſt of the men and boys belonging to 
the ſhip, to ſet down directly the day of each man's ad- 


mittance into pay, that the pay maſter or treaſurer of the 


navy may iſſue out his diſburſements, and pay off the 
men according to the purſer's book. _ 


PURVEYOR. See Pourveyor. 
PUTTY, ſometimes denotes powder of ba tin, "uſed 


in poliſhing, and giving the'gloſs to Works of iron and 
ſteel. See Tin, and Emery. EEE 


purrv, is alſo uſed to denote ppodlum. : See Spudium,* | 

Purer v, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a cinericious kind of 
paſte, compounded of whiting and linſeed oil, beaten to- 
gether to the conſiſtence of tough dough ; uſed by gla- 

Ziers, for faſtening the ſquares of glaſs in ſaſti-windows, 
&e. as alſo by houſe painters to ſtop up the en and 
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laid up and flowed. 
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'PYRITES,. iy,. phyſiology. »; A.fulphurgus lamm: b 


id Fl Rane, compoledygf an acid, alte incorporate 
with an Wy or bituminous,matter; ; havingiits:name p 


. rites, - 7 5 re- ſtone, from. its Sing — on n fruck 


A * againſt gel. .- 0 M enn 
Fyrites bears a near affinity to marcaſite, with b which the 
gegerality of authors confound it; though Dr. Wood. 

15 ard, makes this dukte an between, the two, that py. 

rites, is reſtrained, to the nodules, or thoſe, pieces found 
in rata £ "another kind, and marcaſite to thoſe found in 
0 ob t 15 Hive nd „to which may be added, that 
the marcaſite frequently contains arſenic, and 
ſeldom, if ever. big 3-4 Marcafee,. EY f nn 
Pyrites has always a metalline part in it, and ſometimes 
a Cretaceous or okerous part; and in proportion as any 

RE of theſe Prevail, the body commences a ſulphur; alum 
or vitriol. Seeurie,; C as, and: Sulphur ; 
ke he metal i in pyrites is chiefly. iron; ſorfietimes- there is 

. copper. in it, and always a little gold, realy N and 

never lead or tin. 

Dr. Liſter attributes thunder, ee bes, ag to the 
ene and inflammable breath of the pyrites. - 

 Pyrites is applied by ſome authors te the marcaſites of al 
metals; oh Names, Whereof are varied according to the 
metals t y. partake of. Thus chryſitis is that of gold, 
argytitis "hat, of ſilver, ſideritis that of; i kon, chalciti 
that of copper, and 5 that of lead. | 

PYROLA. A plant, orrowing its name From the In 

_ of its leaves, . becauſe like thoſe of the pear tree; but 
ſome call it the winter: green, becauſe it preſetves its leaf 
notwithſtanding the rigour of the ſeaſon. It grows beſt 
in cold countries, and is pretty common in Germany. 
Its ſtalks are about a foot and a half in height, and bear 

; 2 * ſummit Sous white flowers of an agreeable 
me 5 
As this plant is ſeldom found in hot couptrzel real pear- 
tree leaves are ſubſtituted in its place by ſome herbaliſts, 

Who ſow the pippins, and cut the ſtalks when of the ſue 

of the real pyrola, and dry them for a nearer reſemblance; 
the decoction of this plant being very e, and 
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16 1 2s = \ abbreviature bs. wank, wits, 
„Thus 2. Pl. in phyſical preparations, 
ſtands for quantum placet, or quantum vis, 
2 2 much as you pleaſe of any thing. 2, S. 
* for 3 Mein vr, as. Maven: as is 258 


QUAER," or Fee A perſon who: cont 0 „ 
ſtand the practice of phyſic, or who ſells ſome particular 
noſtrums, either for one or many diſorders, which is 
now carried on as a branch of trade. Many of theſe 
noſtrums, ſome of which are licenſed by authority, are 
ſent in great quantities to the American colonies, and 


have Alſo a great conſumption at home: but though ſome 


of them, 25. Dr. James's, fever-powder in particular, are 


of 78 ſervice to mankind, KN ated Gr * 
dicia 


QUADRANS, in the antient Englith e Jas the 
fourth part of a Penny, or a lies. See Peng, and 5 


' PFarthing. 
QUADRANT, denotes . a 1 nas, of 


great uſe. in navigation: and aſtronomy, for the taking of 
altitudes, angles, &c. being variouſly contrived, and fur- 


_ niſhed with various apparatus, according to the ſeveral 


uſes it is intended for; but they all have this in common, 
that they conſiſt of a quadrant, or quarter of a circle, 
whoſe limb is divided into 90 degrees; ; that they have a 


plummet Tuſpended ſrom the centre, and are Furniſhed 
with pinnulæ, or lights, to look through. : 


QUADRIN: A ſmall piece of coin, ralued like a farthing 
or the fourth. part of a ſuperior COIN» ;; ri 

QUADRUPLE, is particularly uſed for a gold coin, worth 
four times as much as that-whereof it is the quadruple. 
The quadtuple of the Spaniſh. piſtole is a piece of four 


piſtoles, worth about 3 l. 128. Werber called: 28 ic 
doubloon. 


2 


The quadruple of the oui Tor is 2 equal to two Ius | 


4ors or French piſtoles, or 1 l. 13 8. ſterling. A. 
QUALITY, in a commercial ſenſe, is ſaid of the good or 
ill condition of a mercantile, commodity, as of its per- 

fecdion or imperfection”: thus, this corn, this wine, is 


=o of a good quilty4 3 or, on the contrary, it is wel- 
ent. 


Qualirv, is Alo a a kind 1 worked ſtuff, about two, . | 


gers broad, uſed 158 binding of womens petticoats and 


gowns, being * for T fatthings, or 1 d. a yas by the 
haberdaſhers. * 


QUANTITY, .is ſaid of the number of. ibiogs aſſembled a, 
in one and the fame place: but, in.a:commercial ſenſe; 


quantity is underſtood;of. the number of merchandiſe in a 


bale, barrel, or packet; or of ſuch ag compoſe the cargo 
of a merchant-veſſcl,, or any other water ox land carriage. 
 QUARANTAIN, is uſed fora mezode or * af , Tt | 


containing 40 perches., 


QUARANTAIN, or uarentine, is eee — | 
tor the term of 5 wh which ſhips: Coming: from 
places ſuſpected of contagion are obliged to wait in cer- __ 
tain places appointed, to air themſelves baer Fey came 9 


into poxt. 


e 1475 


Several places in the Baltic being infected with. the plagues 1 


in the qth year of the reign of. Queen Aune, zn act was 
then made, That, during that infection, and at all times 


hereafter, When, an foreign places ſhall be infected, all 
Kela or Ireland rom thoſe "= | 
ſhall make thei Nane in ſuch place, 1 deo uch 


veſſels coming into 


time, and. in a er, as bath. been or hall: be di. 
rected by: the Obel or. her ſucceſſors; and that until 
the ſhips ſhall be, diſchargedy no pertſon or. goods coming 


off Judged-guilty of felony, 


uy a true diſcovery s/ 


or Wee 6 therein, ele Folie . . on =_ 
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- boar ſuch; ſhip, ki? Pernco d bim [OR is to 


A ſee 4 uarantain performed; but that all ſhips, perſons,” and 


goods, ſhall be ſubje& to ſuch orders touching quarantain, 


as ſhall be made by the Queen,” and her ſucceſſors, and 
Inotißed 7 proclamation. © 


That juſtices of peace of the coral NFvining to the 


place where quarantain is to be made, ate to cauſe watches 
to be ſet day and night in convenient places in the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes, with ſtrict orders not to ſuffer any per- 
ſon to come on fhore, or go on board the ſhips, except 
buch who are to ſee the quarantain performed, or ſhall be 
licenſed. After quarantain performed, and proof thereof 
made on oath by the maſter, and two others belonging 
to any ſuch ſhip, before a cuſtomer of the next port, or 
his deputy, and one juſtice of the peace near the port, 
that the ſhip,” and all and every perſon therein, have per- 
formed the quarantain, and that they are all free from 
infection; then the cuſtomer, + together with the juſtice, 
ſhall give a certificate thereof, and the ſhip and perſons 
; ſhall be no longer detainet. 
Wy the ſtatute of the 7th of George I. it was emiftcd, 
That when any country ſhall be infected, and any or- 
der concerning quarant 
tion ſhall be made by hi NI ay. ; as often as any ſhip 
hall attempt to enter into any port, the principal officer 
of the cuſtoms, and ſuch perſon as ſlrall be authoriſed to 
ſee quarantain performed, ſnall gs off to ſuch ſhip, or 
cauſe ſome other perſon by him appointed ſo to do; and 
ſhall at convenient diſtance, demand of the perſon having 
Gp of the r a true account of the following hat 


YG 


what phices the hy tc touched : at in 2 voyage; Kod 


* places, or any, and Which of them, were inſeted ; 
ho long the ſhip had been in her paſlage 3 how many 


perſons were on board when the ſhip: ſet Galt + whether " 


any, or what perſons, during the voyage, had been or 
- ſhall be then infected; how many died in the voyage, 
and of what Sbenper; ; what ſhips he or an By. of his com- 
pany went on board, or bad any of their e mpany come 


on board his ſhip in the voyage; to what place fuch ſhips i 


| . belonged; and alſo the true contents of bis lading. 


And in caſe it ſhall appear on fuch examination, or other- 3 
wiſe, that any perſon on board is infected, then it ſhall. . 
be lawful for the officers of any ſhips of war, or of any 


forxts or garriſons, | and all other his Majeſty's officers 
| whom it may concern; on notice thereof given to them, 


and for any other perfons whom they” (ball call to their 


alfi ſtance, to reſiſt the entrance of ſuch ſhaip into any 
4x port or place; and tg oblige any ſuch ſhip to depart out 
'« of, the ſame; and u all necellary means for either or” 
-* the laid purpoſes, by Rring of guns upon ſuch ſhip, or 
2 other kind of Ice 4 +idlents) whatſoever. And 


if ſuch ſhip ſhall come from any place viſited: with the, 


+ plague, or have any infected perſon'on board, nd the 
maſter, &c. ſhall not diſcover the ſame, he ſhall: be ad- 
Withobt benefit of clergy; alſo 
il ſuch caſter Sg. upon dem ind made, ſhall not . 


in any other of the E 
mentioned, he.thall-forfcit 200 J. 


Phat if any maſter, or other * having the 


of a ſhip liable to perform quarantain; hall quit” * ” 


ſhip, or permit auy ſeaman or paſienger to leave che fame, 


and. go on ſhore, or. on board any other veſſel before ; 4 
- quarantain: be fully performed,  exeetit in fuck caſes, and 
th by proper licence, asifhallbe direQed-bythe Eder made 


14 eee or Wall not Ar onbenient 
4 de e der oer, Eauſe 


and the prevention of anf<c- . 


9 


pointed for quarantain; then every ſuch ſhip,” with the exected, to continue for ſuch time as his Majeſtytha) 
tackle, &c. ſhall be forfeited : and ſuch maſter, for every think fit and direct, in convenient places within any part 
1 ſhall incur the forfeiture of 200 l. and if of Great Britain or Ireland, to be allowed and approved 
Any perſon ſhall quit ſuch nene on ſhore, or by two or more ju of the peace for the county, Kc. 
on board any other veſſel, it hall be lawful for all per- where the ſame lies living near thereto, under their Bands 
ſons, by force and violence, to compel ſuch perſon to and ſeals, in any IP grounds or commons 3 or, where 
return on board; and every perſon ſo quitting,” &c. ſuch waſtes are not lufficient, in the ſeveral grounds of any 
ſhall for every offence ſuffer ſix months imprifonment, . not being a "> hard, yard, See., paying 
and alſo forfeit 2000 l. much rate, rent, or other eration as ſhall be apreed 
That, during times of infection, when any part of Great on, or aſſeſſed and adjudged by the Juſtices of pete at 
Britain, &c. or France, Spain, Portugal, os the Low their general quarter-ſeffiogs, © Oo Po ns, 
Countries, ſhall be infected with the plague, his Ma. That the proper officers authoriſed to put in eflecution the 
jeſty, by proclamation, may prohibit and reſtrain all orders made by his Majeſty in council, and*hotified-þ 
boats and veſſels, under the burthen of 20 tuns, from proclamation, hall compel- all perfons obliged N 
failing out of any port or place of Great Britain or lre- quarantain, and all goods and mereha ; <offipriſeg 
land, or the iſles of Guernſey, &c-; till ſecurity be given within ſuch orders, to repair or be conveyed to ſome of 
by the maſter.to the principal officer f the cuſtoms, or the ſhips, | houſes, or lazarets, ſheds, tents, or other 
chief magiſtrate, by bond to the King in penalty of places, provided as before mentioned: and if any perſon 
500 l. with condition not to go to, or touch at any obliged to do quarantain, ſhall wilfully refuſe or neglect 
country or place, mentioned in ſuch proclamation, nor to repair, within convenient time after due notice giyen 
on board any ſhip at ſea, and not to ſuffer any perſon o him by the proper officer, to the ſhip, houſe, lazaret, 
come on board his veſſel from any other ſhip, or receive or other place duly appointed for him; or having been 
any goods whatſoever out of any other ſhip: and if any placed in ſuch: ſhip, &c: ſhall eſcape out of the ſame, 
ſuch veſſel ſhall paſs out of any port or place, before ſuch before quarantain fully performed,” or attempt it; in ſuch 
ſecurity given, ſhe ſhall, together with her tackle, &c. caſe the watchmen, and other perſons appointed to ſee 
be forfeited; and the maſter, and every mariner of the quarantain performed, by any kind of violence that the 
veſle!, being thereof convicted, ſhall forfeit 50 l. or ſuffer caſe ſhall require, may compel every ſuch ron to re- 
three months impriſonment. turn into ſuch ſhip, &c. and on their refuſal ſo to do, 
That if it ſhall appear to his Majeſty, that any vefſel or actually eſcaping, &c. ſhall be adjudged guilty of fe- 
ſhall come into any place infected, or being laden with lony, and ſuffer death, without benefit of clergy. 
any goods taken on board at any ſuch infected place, or That if any perſon not "infected with the plague, nor 
from on board any veſſel infected, or that there be any liable to perform quarantain, thall preſume, to enter any 
perſons or goods on board actually infected; in any of the = ſhip, houſe, lazaret,” &e. fo appointed as aforeſaid, while 
faid caſes it ſhall be lawful for his Majeſty, by order in any perſons infected, or under quarantain, ſhall be therein, 
council, to empower any perſons to burn ſuch ſhip, &c. and ſhall return, or attempt to return from thence, un · 
and the infected goods, or ſo much thereof as ſhall be leſs in ſuch caſes, and by licence, as ſhall be directed b 
neceſſary for preventing the ſpreading of. the infection. any orders ſo made and notified; it ſhall be awful for 
Tuhat all goods, after the quarantain is performed, ſhall the watchmen, or other perſons having the guard of ſuch 
be opened and aired, in ſuch places, for ſuch time, and ſhip, &c. by any kind of violence, to:compel ſuch per- 
in ſuch manner, as ſhall be directed by his Majeſty, by ſon to repair to ſome ſhip, lazaret, &, there to conti- | 
order made and notified as aforeſaid ; and after ſuch or- nue and perform quarantain : and if ſuch. perſon ſhall 
der ſhall have been duly complied with, and proof ſhall eſcape out of ſuch hip, &c. before he ſhall have per- 
be made thereof by the oaths of two or more witnefles, formed the ſame, he ſhall be guilty of felony,” without 
before the cuſtomer, &c. of the port lying next to the r HT yt OO He, 
place where the goods ſhall be carried, or any deputy, That if any officer, or other perfon appointed to ſce 
and one juſtice, & c. upon certificate by-ſuch cuſtomer, the quarantain performed, or any watchman placed on 
Kc. to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in Great Bri- any houſe, lazaret, ſkip, or other place, for performance 
tain or Ireland, ſuch goods ſhall be forthwith'diſcharged, of quarantain, ſhall knowingly and willingly ſuffer atiy 
by order of any two of the ſaid commiſſioners, &c. perſon, ſhip, goods, or merchandiſes, to depart or be re- 
By the ſtatute of the 8th of George I. it was declared moved from thence, unleſs in ſuch caſes, and by ſuch li- 
_ lawful for the King, by one or more proclamations, to cence as ſhall be directed by fome order made and noti- 
| be iſſued before ſuch a time, to prohibit all perſons to go fied by proclamation, every ſuch offender ſhall. be ad- 
to any kingdom or place, which ſhall be infected with judged guilty of felony, and ſuffer death without benefit 
the plague; and to export out of Great Britain and Ire- of clergy: But no attainder of felony, by virtue of this 
land, or any the dominions thereunto belonging, to any act, thall work any corruption of blood, or forfeiture of 
place infected, to be ſpecifted in ſuch proclamation, any goods, chattels, or hereditaments. +2 
goods or commodities whatſoever; or to import any But there is'a clauſe in this ſtatute, That whereas cotton, 
goods or commodities from any ſuch country or place, ſkins, human hair, and certain other / ſpecies” pf. mer 
That all goods, wares, and merchandiſe, exported or chandiſes, are more eſpecially liable to retain infection, 
ſhipped for exportation, contrary to the meaning of fuch and may be brought from places infected into other coun + 
proclamation, and of this act, und the veſlels on which tries, and thenee imported into his Majety*s domimions 
they ſhall be ſo exported or ſhipped, with the tackle, in ſhips not | obliged to perform quarantain:; therefore, 
furniture, and apparel thereof, ſhall be forfeited,” and when any foreign country ſhall” be infected with tne 
may be ſeized Wherever found; and every perſon that plague, all ſuch goods and merchandiſes, as ſhall be parti- 
ſhall have procured ſuch goods to be imported, ſhall for- cularly ſpecified in any order to be made concerning qua. 
feit treble value. i nantain, and notified ag aforeſaid, which ſhall'be imported 
That if at any time after the iſſuing ſuch proclamation as in any part of his Majeſty's dominions,” from e 
aforeſaid, any perſon ſhall go to any country or plate in- country, and in any ſhip whatſoever, ſhall 5 liable to 
fected, contrary to the meaning of the — * and ſuch o ˙ 
of this act, he ſhall incur a præmunire. By che th George II. it was declared lawful for his Ma- 
By the ſtatute iſt George II. for the performing of qua - jeſty, by proclamation, to,. prohibit all perla s $0180 
nantain, it was enacted, :T hat when any country ſhall be  frgm Great Britain or Ireland, or the iſles of uernſey, | 
infected, it ſhall be lawful for his Majeſty to order ſhips Jerle „Alderney, Sark, or Man, unto. ay place une 
to be provided, or houſes or lazarets for the receiving and hall be infected nee to be mentioned in ſuch 
+, Entertaining of "perſons obliged to perform quarantain, proclamation, during : time therein ſpecified, and un 
during ſuch time as Wey ſhall continue inſected, or till | der ſuch regulations avin®the proclamation thall de pre-. 
| they have performed ſuch quarantain ; and alſo ſheds, tents, - * ſcribed. Alſo it hall be lawful for his Majeſty, d pro, 
- And other places proper for the depoſiting, opening and clamation, to profiibit all perſons to come from any pace 


Ating of goods and merchandiſes, to be provided and infected with the plague; ſpecified in ſuckeproclamariag; | 
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into Giest Biätäin or Artland: Scv. unter the regulations 
preſeribed in any ſuch proclamation”; And all perſons 
who {hall export gods contrary to the King's procla- 
mũtion, ſhall forfeit” double the value: That if, after 
the iſſuing ſuen proclamations aforefaid, any perſon ſhall 
o to any place infected, contrary thereto, the perſon of- 
fending ſhall forfeit 500 J. one moiety to his Majeſty, 
and the other to him who ſues for the ſame; and if any 
perſon coming from any place infected, ſhall enter into, 
of any goods mall be landed out of any ſhip in any place 
ja Great Britain ot Ireland; &c. contrary to ſuch procla- 
mation, the perſons offending therein ſhall be guilty of 
felony and ſuffer death without benefit of clergy; and 
{ich ſhips or goods ſhall be forfeited to his Majeſty : 
and all! perſons, whoy after proclamation, | ſhalt cauſe 
any ſuch goods to be imported, ſhall forfeit treble value. 

That in every proclamation, to be iſſued for prohibiting 
commerce with any place infected with the plague, a 
reaſonable time ſhall be allowed, before the prohibition 


being had to the diſtance of the inſected places from 
Great Britain, Ireland, or any of the iſles aforeſaid, and 
to the time within which notice of ſuch proclamation may 
arrive at ſuch infected places. e | 

By a late act, it was enacted, That if the plague ſhall ap- 


Finiſterre, the maſter, &c. ſhall immediately proceed to 
the harbour of New Grinſby, in the iſland of Scilly ; 
where he is to remain til} his Majeſty's pleaſure be known : 
or if he cannot make the iſftand of Scilly, he is to remain 
in ſome open road, till he receives orders from his Ma- 
j-ſty, or his privy council; and ſhall take care to pre- 
vent any of bis men from going out of the ſhip, or 
baving intercourſe with other ſhips or perſons; and the 
maſter, or any of his men, who are difobedient herein, 
{hall ſuffer death without benefit of clergy. That the 
maſter of every ſhip ordered to perform quarantain, ſhall 


 quarantain duly performed; ſuch bill of health, and ma- 
nifeſt, as he ſhall have received from any Britiſh- conſul 
during his voyage, together with his log - book and jour- 


ſuch ſhip, or two other credible witneſſes, before the 
deputies, or any juſtice 'of the peace or, within any of 


before two jurats or magiſtrates, that ſuch ſhips have 
duly performed quarantain, and are free from infection; 
and after producing à certificate to that purpoſe, ſigned 
by the chief officer who ſuperintended the quarantain of 
the ſaid ſhip, then ſuch officers and magiſtrates are to 


death, without benefit of cler. 


proper for building: | 


HE," | 


% 


ſquare and long; each being of a different ſizes expreſſed 


WART. A diminutive meaſure, containing one-fourth, 
or quarter, of ſome other meaſure. See Meaſurs. 


quarters; as quart de muid, and quart de boiſſeau. 
uid, and Buſhel, 8 r . by 2 Py * 4s $4 
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declared by ſuch proclamation ſhall commence ; regard 


pear on board any ſhips being to the northward of Cape 


delver on demand, to the chief officer appointed to ſee 


nal, under penalty of 5001. That, after quarantain is 
duly performed, and upon proof to be made by the oaths 
of the maſter, &c. and of two of the perſons belonging to 


cuſtomer, comptroller, or collectors of the port, or their 


the iſles of Guernſey, Jerſey, Alderney, Sark, orf Man, 


give a certificate thereof; upon which the ſhip and crew 
are to be liable to no further reſtraint or detention. 
That if any perſon ſhall wilfully conceal from the of- 
icers of quarantain, or clandeſtinely convey any letters or 
goods from” any ſhip under quarantain, he ſhall ſuffer 


WARRY. A place under-ground, out of which are dug 
marble, free ſtone, flate, lime-ſtone, or other matters 


Warky, Quarrel, in glaziery. A pane,” or piece of 
glaſs, cut in a diamond- form; being of two kinds, 


by the number of pieces which make à foot of glaſs, as 
hs, 10ths, 12ths, 1 5ths, 18ths, and z0ths; but all the 
ſizes are cut to the ſame angle. See Glaſ.. 


Ihe Engliſh quart is à fourth of a gallon, or two pints. 
be French, from whom the Engliſh borrow the word, 
beſides their quart, or pot of two pints, have various other 
_ quarts, diſtinguiſhed by the whole, whereof 8 F 

" 


QU A 
QUARTAL. A fort of corn meaſure, uſed in ſome parts 
of France, particularly in the county of Brefle, © 
QUARTARIO. ' A liquid meaſure at Venice, 16 of which 
make the amphora. See Amphora. 
QUARTARIO, Is alſo a Venetian corn-meafure, weighing 
about 32 lb. avoirdupois. 170 


ART AS, or Quarter. A copper coin uſed in Spain for 


_ ſmall payments, and worth 4 maravedis, from whence it 
is named. There are alſo double quartas, worth 8 ma- 
ravedis; 34 quartos make the piſtarine, or 102 d. ſter- 
ling; 136 make the piece of eight, or 3 8. d. ſterling; 
and 680 make the piſtole, or 178. 11 d. ſterling. 

QUARTATION, among refiners. A method of purify- 
ing gold, by melting three parts of ſilvei with one of 
gold, and then caſting the mixture into aqua fortis ; 
which, diſſolving the ſilver, leaves the gold at bottom in 
form of a black powder. See Refining, ja 

QUARTER, in Engliſh weights, is a fourth part of the 
quintal or hundred weight, being 28 1b. avoirdupois. See 
Hundred, and Quintal. , | 

QUARTER, is alſo a dry meaſure of England, containing 
of corn 8 buſhels ſtriked, ten quarters making the laſt ; 
and the quarter of coals is the fourth part of a chadron. 
See Meaſure. | 5 

QUARTER, is alſo applied to long meaſure, being the 4th 
part of an ell or yard: thus the French ell is 6 quarters, 
or 54 inches; the Flemiſh ell is 3 quarters, or 27 
inches; the Engliſh ell is 5 quarters, or 45 inches; and - 
the Engliſh yard is 4 quarters, or 36 inches. 7 

QpARTER, in law, is the fourth part of the year: hence 
the days whereon thoſe quarters ſtatedly commence, are 
called quarter-days; being the 25th of March, called 
Lady-day; the 24th of June, called Midſummer- day; 
the 29th of September, called Michaelmas- day; and the 
25th of December, or Chriſtmas-day: on which rents are 
uſually paid, as alſo the intereſt due on any principal ſum 
lent on mortgage or bond. i 


 QuaRTExR,.in ev orig or a quarter of a point, wind, 


or thumb, is the fourth part of a cardinal point, wind, or 
rhumb, or of the diſtance between two cardinal points 
and winds: JRR homo, 
The quarter contains an arch of. 11 deg. 15 min, bes 
ing what Wolfius, with regard to the other diviſions, 
: _ a ſecondary point of the ſecond order. See Cardinal 
ont, . _ | TR N ” 
UARTER of à ſbip, is that part of the ſhip's hull, which 
lies from the ſteerage-room to the tranſom. | 
QUARTER-dec# of a ſhip, is that aloft the ſteerage, reach- 
ing to the round-houſe. . 
QUARTERING, in the ſea- language. When a ſhip un- 
det ſail goes at large, neither by a wind nor before a 
wind, but as it were betwixt both, ſhe is ſaid to go quar- 
terin g.. . Ys OO 
Thos is alſo uſed, when a ſhip ſails with quarter 
winds. _ ans 17 


* 


loading, which is the buſineſs he is chiefly. employed : 


QUARTERN, . or .Juarteron. A diminutive of quart, _ 


1 
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QU1 
or bd, ſterling ; that of Rome is 3-16ths of a penny fter- 


ling, and 32 make the Jule or 6d. ſterling; the quatrin 


of Leghorn is 1 3-goths of an Engliſh penny, 40 making 
the Jule or 7-9ths of a penny ſterling ; and that of Bo- 
logna is 1-10th of a penny ſterling. 


QUAY, or Kay. A ſpace of ground paved, on the ſhore of 


a river, or port, deſtined for the loading and unloading of 
merchandiſe, See Wharf 
QUAYAGE. A duty paid by merchants for the liberty of 
uſing the quay of any ports where their ſhips arrive, for 
the unloading of their merchandife. _. | 
QUEBEC. The capital of the French colonies in North 
America, ſituated in 74 deg. of W. lon. and 47 deg. 
5 min. of N. lat. on the weſt-ſide of the river of St. 
Laurence, 300 miles N. W. of Boſton. See French 
America. q | 
QUEDA. A port- town of Malacca, in the Further India 
in Aſia, ſituated in 98 deg. 35 min. of E. lon. and 7 
deg. 10 min. of N. lat. 300 miles north of Malacca, 
ſubject to the Dutch. . 
QUEMKAS, otherwiſe called bouille-cotonis, or bouille- 
charmay. A ſort of atlas, or ſatin, brought from the 
Eaſt Indies. See Atlas. | N 
WESTMEN. Perſons choſe annually, in each ward of 
he city of London,' to go from houſe to houſe, and in 
the markets, to inquire into abuſes and miſdemeanors, 
eſpecially ſuch as relate to weights and meaſures. | 


QUEUE. A wine-meaſure, uſed in ſome provinces of 


of France : the queues of Orleans, Blois, Nuys, Dijon, 


and Macon, are alike ; making one muid and a half of 


Paris, or 429 pints. | 
QUICKSILVER. A very ponderous fluid mineral, by the 
chemiſts called mercury, See Mercury. . 
QUILLAGE, is a term among the French for a duty paid 
in France by ſuch merchant- veſſels, as enter for the firſt 
time ſome port of the kingdom: thus, at Bourdeaux, 
this duty is 3 livres 4 ſols, or 2 8. 7 d. ſterling. | 
QUILLOT. A corn-meaſure uſed at Smyrna, Conſtan- 
tinople, and in ſome other port- towns of the Levant, be- 
ing about 75 lb. avoirdupois. | 


UILLS, of ſwans, turkies, and geeſe, eſpecially the latter, 
are no inconſiderable article of trade; being ſold to the 


| fationers by the thouſand, and retailed by them by the 
hundred, of fix ſcore to the hundred. . . 
Great quantities of quills are brought to London from 
Germany and Hollaud ; particularly the latter, which 


are the beſt ; and there are alſo great parcels ſe: t from 


Scotland and Wales. | 


QUILO. A ſilver coin of Tuſcany, worth about 5 d. ſterling. 


QUILOA, or Quicla. A port-town of Zanquebar, on the 
eaſt-coaſt of Africa, ſituated in 39 deg. of E. lon. and 
10 deg. of N. lat. 300 miles north of Moſambique, ſub- 


ject to Portugal, or at leaſt tributary to that crown, where 


the Portugueſe of Brafil ſend every year to purchaſe ne- 
roes. | ne | | 


QUILON. See Coulan, 


QUINQUINA, 2uinaguina, called alſo China-china, and 


Kin-kina. A medicinal bark, brought from the Weſt 


Indies; called alſo, by way of eminence, the bark; or 


Cortex Peruvianus, the Peruvian bark, from the country 
whence it is brought; and popularly the jeſuits bark, be- 
cauſe, at its firſt introduction, chiefly ſold and adminiſtered 
by the jeſuits. i e 


The tree which yields this bark grows in divers pro- 


vinces of Peru, but chiefly Quenca, Ayavaca, and Loxa; 
the beſt and fineſt coming from the mountains fourteen 
leagues round the city of Lox a. | 


The tree that produces the quinquina is tall, and its trunk 


' thicker than a man's thigh, tapering from the root up- 


wards ; but without any branches till near the top, where 


they grow regular as if lopped by art, and with the leaves 
form an exact hemiſphere. The bark is blackiſh on the 
outſide ; but ſometimes mixed with white ſpots, where 


. grows a kind of moſs, by the Spaniards called barbas, its 


leaves reſembling the leaves of plumb- trees. 


The Spaniards diſtinguiſh four ſorts of this precious 
back; the caſcarilla colorada, or reddiſh bark; - ama- 


rylla, or yellowiſh ; creſpilla, or curling; and blanca, or 


creſpilla is the produce of the ſame ſort of tree, on] 
growing in a cold climate, which impairs the quality * 
the bark, and renders it whitiſh on the outſide, cinna- 
mon coloured within, and unfit for medicinal uſe. 
The blanca is procured from another ſpecies of the tree 
of a much bigger trunk, the leavesof a lighter green colour, 
and the bark a very thick ſpongeous ſubſtance, whitiſh 
on the outſide, being ſo tough as to require. the force of 
an ax to ſlice it from the tree. When firſt: cut down it 
is as bitter as the beſt ſort, and has then the ſame virtue in 
the cure of intermitting fevers z but when dry, and kept 
any length of time, it grows good for nothing, In 
reality, both ſorts are found to have much. ſurer and 
© quicker effects when green, than when dry; ſo that the 
Europeans only come in for the ſecond virtues : what i; 
worſe, the bad ſort is in great plenty, and the good 
very ſcarce, and hard to come at: for which reaſon 
with a little of the fine bark ſent to Panama for Eu. 
rope, large quantities of the worſe ſort are mixed. 
The ſmall bark, which curls up like ſticks of cinnamon: 
and which in England is much efteemed, as being fup- 
poſed to be ſent from the branches of the tree, and 
therefore more efficacious in the cure of fevers, is on] 
the bark of the younger trees; which being very thin 
curls in this manner: for the bark of the branches a 
never gathered, as it would not compenſate the chary: 
of cutting. | 
The ſeaſon for cutting the bark is in Auguſt, the only 
dry time of the country ; the cutters being Indians, pro- 
vided each with a large knife and a bag. When they 
have fliced down the bark as high as they can reach, 
they faſten ſhort ſticks, with withs, to the tree at proper 
diſtances, like the ſteps of a ladder, and thus mount, and 
lice to the very top: when the bag is full, they carry it | 
to the low country, to a neighbouring hut, to dry, which 
is done by fpreading it in the open air, and frequently 
turning it. If it happen to have been cut wet, they carry 
it directly to the low country to dry, otherwile it loſes its | 
colour, turns black, and rots. After a tree has been 
barked, it requires 18 or 20 years to grow again. 
There is an opinion, that the better ſort of bark will 
| ſoon be at an end, or at leaſt inacceſſible; partly by 
| reaſon of its diftance from any inhabited place, and the 
impenetrability of the woods where it grows; and | 
partly by the want of Indians to cut it, whoſe race, 
through the cruelties of the Spaniards, is likely to be to- 
tally extinct. _ | + 3 | 
The quinquina was but little known in Europe till the 
| year 1640. The jeſuits of Rome firſt brought it in 
vogue in Spain and Italy in 1649; and in 1650, the 
Cardinal de Lugo, of that order, brought it into France. 
It was at firſt fold for its weight in gold. When re- 
duced into powder, it is by foreigners called the Cardi- 
nal's powder; but uſually the jeſuits powder, or pulvs | 
patrum. | | | 5 
It met with great oppoſition. at firſt, Chiflet and Plem- 
pius diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt it; but it is now | 
_ almoſt univerſally allowed one of the greateſt and beſt 
remedies within the whole province of medicine. 
Some call the gentian-root the European quinquina, be- 
cauſe good againſt intermitting fevers. See Gentian. 
Quinquina is ſold at Amſterdam from 1 s. 6 d. to 28. 36 
_ ſterling the pound. „ . 
QUINT, or Fiſib. A term particularly uſed in Spaniſh 
"America, for ſignifying what is due to the King for all 
gold and ſilver extracted from the mines, dr otherwiſe 
gathered. „„ = 
This duty is ſo conſiderable, that it is proved from the 
regiſters of the quinted gold and ſilver, that, {rom the } 
mines of Potoſi alone, the King of Spain bas had in le 
then fifty years upwards of 111 millions of peſos, or 
- 19,500,000 |, ſterlingg. DT, 1 
T he quint is alſo due to the King for all ſorts of precious 
ſtones; under which denomination are comprehend 0 | 
not only thoſe of any brilliancy, but alſo the bezoar, red 
coral, loadſtone, jet, arcanſon, and vitriol. 


The King of Portugal has alſo a fifth of all the gold and 


diamonds of the Braſils. 


INT AL, in commerce. 


eſteemed the heavieſt of 


—_T 


Hundred, and Weight, 


The weight of 1001b. See Quintar, 
: iron, or Other com 


The quintal admits of ſome differences in different places, 


according as the pound ang more or leſs ounces,” 


and as the ounce is lighter or heavier. 


Thus, the Paris quintal, or, hundred, yields 123 pounds 


at Montpelier, and the Montpelier hundred only 8x 


pounds at Paris. of Conſtantinopie is 

containing 45 ocquas, the 10 e 1 
aini [<9 che ocquas Weighing 2:9. Dute 

pounds ; ſo that the quintal is equal 511 124 1 2 


The * 


Amſterdam, 124 pounds of Venice, and 160 of Leg- 


horn. | 
The Engliſh quintal uſually conſiſts of 112 5 : 
dupois, and is divided into four quarters, 12 pounds avoir- 
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cipe, or tale: it is alſo uſed in the Britiſh navy to denote 
the word run, when a man has deſerted from the ſhip... 

RAAGDAER. An officer in Perſia who receives the du- 
ties of the high roads: theſe raagdaers being divided into 
cantons, and each anſwering only for the places he is 


charged with ; but, in conſequence of the duties paid 


them, they are obliged to keep the high roads in order, 
and to reſtore to the proprietor the value of the merchan- 
diſe, and other effects he may be robbed of, when they 
cannot recover them; but, if they recover them, they 
keep a third for their trouble. They have under them 
ſeveral bands of ſoldiers for the ſafety of travellers and 
merchants ; but this good regulation is frequently ill exe- 
cuted, and ſometimes theſe very guards are the greateſt 
robbers. | 

RABATE, in commerce. See Rebate. | | 

RABBETING, in carpentry, the planing or cutting of 
channels, or grooves, in boards. 
In ſhip-carpentry, it ſignifies the letting in of the planks 
of the ſhip into the keel, which in the rake, and run of 
a ſhip, is hollowed away, that the planks may join the 
cloſer. | Seo 


_ RABINET. A ſmall piece of. ordnance, between a fal. 


conet and a baſe. See Cannon. 
RACK, or Arach. See Arack, 
To RACK wines, is to draw them 


cember. | 
RACLIA. One of the rk 
Archipelago, near the iſland of Nio : but, uninhabited. 


RAFFLING. A term uſed when a company of pexſons 


_ 


club to the purchaſe of a commodity, and he that throws 
the higheſt on three dice takes it. 


RAG. A piece of linen or woollen cloth, worn, or torn 


to ſhivers, or in a jagged mangled manner, uſed for the 
making of paper., See Paper. 5 
Buy the ſtatute of the 11th of Geo. I: old rags, old ropes, 
or junk, or old fiſhing nets, for making paper, or paſt- 
board, not regularly entered and landed are forfeited, 
Rac-Bolts, certain iron pins in a ſhip, which are ragged 
and hacked on the ſides, to prevent their being drawn 
Out. 


R AIN- Deer. : A ſort of ſtag of a prodigious ſwiftneſs, very 


common in Lapland, Muſcovy, and other northern 
countries; whoſe ſkins are uſed in England, for the co- 
vering of chairs and ſaddles, which have a ſtrong agree- 
able ſcent, vulgarly called Ruſſia leather. See Leather. 


RAINS, in the ſea-language, denotes all that tract of ſea _ 
northward of the equator, between 4 and 10 degrees f 
latitude ; and lying between the meridian of Cape Verde, 


and that of. the eaſtermoſt iſlands of the ſame name. 

It takes its name from the almoſt continual calms, con- 
«ſtant rains, and thunder and lightening to a great degree 

found there. The winds when they blow are only ſmall 

uncertain guſts, and ſhift about all round the compaſs; 


ſo that ſhips are ſometimes detained here a long while, 


and can make but little way,, | _ „ 
RAISINS. Grapes which remain on the tree till fully ripe, 

and then dried in the ſun, or im an oven, to fit them for 
keeping, and for ſome medicinal purpoſes :. the raiſins of 
the ſun, or jar raiſins, being thoſe dried in he ſun. 
Of theſe are various kinds: as, raiſins of Damaſcus, thus 
called from the capital city of Syria, in the neighbourhood 


whereof they are cultivated, which are much uſed in the 


_ compoſition of ptiſans, together with jujubes and dates: 
they are brought flat and ſeeded, of the ſize of the thumb, 
whence it is eaſy judging of the extraordinary bulk of the 


1258 N. 
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from off their lees, after 
having ſtood long enough to clear and ſettle. Hence, 
Rack · Vintage, is frequently uſed for" the fecond voyage 
made by Engliſh wine-merchants 1 rance bo 5 : 
wines; whence they uſed to return about the end of De- 
4 wt. * RAM EN INS 

leaſt of the iſlands of the Turkiſh 
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tape, when freſh. Travellers telf us of anche weigh. 

fog 23 pounds. The ale Fa ſh and Garch e 

; Ihe.,comman fatns fre te ſrun of ſeveral ſpecies bf 

Sap; and the common, way, of drying them is to tietwo 

eee tokether, before they are plucked froh 

thejvine, and dip them into a hot lixiviumf of wood- alle 
vith a little oil of olives in it; after Which, they ſlifink 
and wrinkle, being leſt growing 3 or 4 days: they are 
then cut, and dried in the ſun at. leitute, ? „ 
France affords great quantities of raifins ; patticuldtiy the 
picardans and muſcats, which grow chiefly in Provence 
and Languedoc. The Calabrian raiſins are brought from 
Italy; and the raiſins of the ſun from Spain. 
All kinds of raiſins have much the ſame virtues, bein 
nutritive and balſamic ;. but ſubject to ſermentation with, 
Juices of any kind. There is a particular ſort of wine 
made with raiſins; and alſo a ſpirit extracted from them 
called raiſin-brandy : but the ſmaller kind of grapes are 
called currants, or corinths. See Currants, 
RAKE, of a ſhip, is ſo much over her hull as over-hangs 
at both ends of the keel: that part of it which is before 
being called the rake forward on; and that part which b 
at the ſetting on of the ſtern poſt, being called her rake 
aft, or aft-ward on: and when a ſhip has a ſmall rake 
forward on, but is built with her ſtern too ſtraight up 
me is called bluff- headed. 3 "oe 7s 
RAR R H the rudder, is the hindermoſt part of it. See Rud;:r 

RA MA. A town of Paleſtine, remarkable for its trade of 

gums and cottons. See Turky. | <a 

RAMADA. A port-town of Terra Firma, in South Ame- 
rica, ilmthe province of New Granada, ſituated on the 

coaſt of the North ſea, in 72 deg. 30 min. of W. Jon. 
and i deg, 30 min. of N. lat. 100 miles E. of St. Martha, 
near which is à rich copper mine. | 

RAM BURG. See Hamburg, 

INS. A fortreſs of the United Provinces, in the 
province of Zealand, fituated on the South coaſt of the 
iſle. of Walcheren, in 3 deg. 35 min. of E. lon, 5 miles 

S. of Middleburg ; which was one of the fortreſſes put 

into the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh by the Dutch, as a ſe- 

curity for their fidelity, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

RAMSAY. An ifland in the Iriſh channel, on the coaſt of 
Pembrokeſhire, ſituated in 5 deg. 20 min. of W. lon. 
and 51 deg. 55 min. of N. lat. 15 miles N. W. of 

Milford Haven, and 4 miles W. of St. Davids. 

RAMSGATE. A port- town of Kent, ſituated near the 

Downs, in 1 deg. 22 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 20 
min. of N. lat. between the north and ſouth Foreland ; 
8 miles N. E. of Canterbury,  _ 8 
RANCHIERA. A port- town of Terra Firma, in South 
America, in the province of New Granada, ſituated on 
the coaſt of the North ſea, in 72 deg. of W. lon. and 
11 deg. 34 min. of N. lat. between the town of Rio de 
1a Hache and Cape de Vela ; -near which was a rich pearl 
fiſhery, when the Spaniards invaded this country ; where 
they deſtroyed multitudes of Indians, in forcing them to 
dive for pearls beyond their ſtrength, and other hardſhips 


and oppreſſions. | | 
| A town of North Jutland, ſubje& to Den- 
mark. See Denmark. e 

RANDS. A ſort of tanned hides. See Hide. 14 
RANGES, in a ſhip, are two pieces of timber going a 
croſs from ſide to ſide ; one aloft, on the forecaſtle, a 
little abaft the fore-maſt ; and the other in the beak-head 
before the mouldings of the bow-ſprit. RS aj 
RAOLCONDA. A city of the Hither India, in Aſia, 
ſituated in the province of Golconda, in 79 deg. of E. 
lon. and 17 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. 120 miles N. W. of 
. Maſſulapatan, and 150 miles N. E. of Golconda ; near 
which is a rich diamond mine, ſubject to the Mogul. 
RAP. A term for bad or counterfeit halfpence in Ireland. 
RAPE. A name given the wood, or ſtalks of the cluſters 
of grapes, when dried ànd freed from the fruit; Which 

is uſed in making vinegar, ſerving to heat and ſour the 


: 
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wine: but it is firſt put into a place to ſour itſelf, before 
caſt into the vinegar veſſel ; to which end, preſently after 
the vintage, it is carefully put up in barrels, leſt it take 
air; otherwiſe it would heat itſelf, and be ſpoiled; there 
being no other way of keeping rape, hitherto diſcovered, 
but to fill the veſſel wherein it is contained with wine or 
vinegar... See Vinegar and Wine. | Hrs. Moan 
RAPE-SEED, is the ſeed of a_kind of wild cabbage, or 
turnip, called by the Flemings colza or colzat, being 
cultivated abundantly in ſeveral parts of Flanders, Hol- 
land, England and Ireland; as alſo in Brie, Champagne, 
and Normandy, in France: from which ſced an oil is 
extracted, commonly uſed by -woollen manufacturers, 
and for burning in lamps. See Oil. 5 3 
RAPEN. A ſmall copper coin current at Lucern, and 
ſome other parts of Switzerland, being + of 1 d. ſterling, 


and 9 make the batzen, or 14d. ſterling. 


RAPPAHANOCE. A large navigable river, which riſes 
in the mountains W. of Virginia in America; runs from 


charges itſelf into the bay of Cheſepeak. N 
RAS. A long meaſure uſed in Piedmont for ſtuffs, equiva- 
Jent to the fathom of Lucca, which contains one foot, 9 
inches, and 10 lines, making half an Engliſh ell. | 
Ras, is alſo a name given by the French to ſeveral ſorts of 
ſerges. EF; 
cular kind of wine is made. | 5 
RASEBURG. A port-town of Sweden, in the province 
of Finland, and territory of Nyland, fituated on the 
eulph of Finland, in 23 deg. of E. lon, and 60 deg. 
22 min. of N. lat. 50 miles S. W. of Abo. 
RASIER. A corn meaſure uſed in French Flanders, being 


other the land meaſure: the firſt weighs 280 lb. and ſome- 


RASSAD, or Razad. A kind of glaſs. ware, or ſmall beads 
of glaſs, of diverſe colours, with which the Negroes on 
| the coaſt of Africa, and the Americans, adorn themſelves ;.. 
being given them in exchange for ſeveral rich merchan- 
diſcs, | | | 


Malimbo, and Cabindo, none but black, and white and 
black, are neceſſary; being uſually exchanged by the 
maſs, weighing three pounds and a half. 


raſſad are requiſite ; that is, 1200 Ib. of white, 800 of 
black, and 1000 of all other colours es. 
 RATAFIA. A fine ſpirituous liquor, prepared from the 
kernels of ſeveral ſorts of fruits, particularly cherries and 
apricots. is ny 75 | | ee ATT TO RON 
Ratafia of cherries, is prepared by bruiſing the cherries, 
and putting them into a veſſel wherein brandy has been 
kept; then adding to them the kernels of cherries, or 
ſtrawberries, ſugar, cinnamon, white pepper, nutmegs, 
cloves ; and to 20 pounds of cherries 10 quarts of brandy, 
The veſſel is left open 10 or 12 days, then ſtopped cloſe, 
tor two months before it is tapped. _ 9 8 85 
Rataſia of apricots is prepar 


equal quantity of brandy, with ſugar, cinnamon, mace, 


uſe ; or by infuſing the apricots, cut in pieces, in brandy, 

for a day or two, paſſing it through a ſtraining bag, and 
putting in the uſual ingredients. VF 
RATE. A ſtandard, or proportion, by which either the 

quantity or value of a thing is adjuſted. gag 

See Bread, 3 F | 

The rate of intereſt, as now eſtabliſhed by law in Eng- 

land, is 5 per cent. The rate of intereſt in Italy is 3 per 


” 


Barbadoes 10. In Turky 20. See [ntere/t. . ” 
The rates or fares of hackney=coachmen, chaitmen, and 
watermen, are fixed by act of rliament. 
The rates of exchange, factorſhip, &c. are different. 
dee Exchtage,* and U ho TIS" 
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the N. W. to the S. E. through that province, and diſ- 


RASBERRY. A common garden fruit, of which a parti- 


of two ſorts; the one called the ſea meaſure, and the 


tines 290 lb. avoirdupoiſe; but the ſecond only 245 lb. 


All ſorts of raſſad are not proper for the African coaſts : 
on thoſe of Angola, particularly at Loango of Boiria, 


In a cargo, to treat for 612 Negroes, about 3000 lb. of 


| two wayy z either by boil- | 
ing the apricots in White wine, adding to the liquor an 


and the kernels of apricots z. infuſing the whole for 8 or 
10 days then ftraining the liquor, and putting it up for 


| The rates of bread in London are fixed by authority. 


cent, In Sweden 6. In France 5. In Spain 10. la 
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RATE, of a ſhip of war, is its order, degree, or diſtinction, 
as to magnitude, burthen, &c. See Ship and Navy. 
The rate is ufually accounted by the length and breadth 
of the gun-deck, the number of tons, and the number of 
men and guns the veſſel carries. There are ſix rates: a 
firſt fate man of war has its gun-deck from 1 50 to 174 
feet in length, and from 44 to 50 feet broad; it contains 
from 1313 to 1882 tons; has from 706 to i co men; 
and carries from 96 to 10 guns. See Navy, 1 
Second rate ſhips have their gun decks from 153 to 16 
feet long ; and from 41 to 46 broad ; 'they contain from 
1086 to 1482 tons; and carry from 524 to 640 men; 
and from 84 to 9o guns. Woes 
Third rates have their gun-decks from 14a to 158 feet in 
length; and from 37 to 42 feet broad: they contain from 
871 to 1262 tons; and carry from 389 to 476 men; and 
from 64 to 80 guns. | . 
Fourth rates are in length on the gun- deck, from 118 to 
to 146 feet; and from 29 to 38 broad: they contain from 
448 to 915 tons; carry from 226. to 346 men; and from 
48 to 60 guns. | | „„ TM 
Fifth rates have their gun-decks, from x00 to 120 feet 
long; and from 24 to 31 broad; they contain from 259 
to 542 tons; carry from 145 to 190 men; and from 
48 to 60 guns. | | 35 1 
Sixth rates have their gun-decks, from 87 to 95 feet long; 
and from 22 to 25 feet broad; they contain from 152 to 
256 tons; carry from 50 to 110 men, and from 16 to 
24 guns. | | | N 
The new built ſhips are much larger, as well as better 
than the old ones of the ſame rate; whence the double 
numbers all along; the larger of which expreſs the pro- 
portions of the ne- built ſhips, as the leſs thoſe of the old 
ones. 5 7 | | 
RATEEN, or Ratten, in commerce, a thick woollen tuff, 
quilled, wove on a loom with four tredles, like ſerges 
and other ſtuffs that have the whale or quilling. * 
There are ſome rateens dreſſed and prepared like cloths ; 
others left ſimply in the hair; and others where the hair 
or nap is frized. 1 re OE nds | 
Rateens are chiefly manufactured in France, Holland, Ire- 
land, and Italy; being moſtly uſed in linings, _ 
The frize is a ſort of coarſe rateen ; ang the drugget, a 
rateen half linen, half woollen. . XS THE 
RATEL.; A weight uſed in Perſia, of about 16 ounces ; 
being the 6th part of the ſmall. batman, called otherwiſe 
batman of Tauris. See Batman. 
Book of RATES, is a book eſtabliſhed by the Britiſh par- 
liament, ſhewing at what value goods which pay pound- 
age are to be reckoned at the cuſtom-houſe. 

Ihe book of rates annexed to the act of tonnage and 
poundage, made in the 12th of Charles II. is ſubſcribed 
with the hand of Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, then ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons: but an additional book of rates 

of goods and merchandiſes uſually imported, and not par- 
ticularly. rated in the former, with rules and orders, is 
ſigned by Spencer Compton, Eſq; ſpeaker of the houſe _ 
of commons in the 11th of Geo. I. See Cu/toms,* 
But as the book of rates is in the hands of every mer- 
\ chant, and being too long to be inſerted in this work, it 
bas been thought proper to omit it; eſpecially as it may 
de ſeen at large in Crouch, © RE 
There are alſo public books of rates in the cuſtom-houſes 
of Ireland, France, Holland, Spain, Portugal, and other 
trading countries. | VV 
RATION, or Ratian, in the army, a pittance or propor- 
tion of ammunition, bread, drink, or forage, diſtributed 
to each (oldier for his daily ſubſiſten gde. 
The ſhips crews have alſo their rations, or allowances of 
| biſket, pulſe, and water, proportioned according to their 
| ſtock : the uſual ration at. ſea, particularly among the 
Portugueſe, &c. being a pound and half of biſket, a pint 
of wine, and a quart of freſh water per day; aud each 
month an arfobe, or 31 pounds of ſalt meat, with ſome 
Adtied ſſih apt dio ? 
RATIS: A weight uſed for diamonds and peark in India, 
particularly Bengal, being the 4 of a catact, or three 
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TLINES, or as the ſeamen call them ratlings, thoſe 
. Ea, | lines 


N 
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lines which make the ladder ſteps, to go up the ſhrouds 
and puttocks : hence called the ratlings of the ſhrouds, 


RATTLE. A weight in the Eaſt Indies, being 1 lb. and 


44 dr. 


RATTARS. A Perſian word, which ſignifies the cuſtom- 


RATONEAU, 
RATTAN. 


houſe officers, and ſometimes the guards eſtabliſhed on 
the high roads for the ſafety of travellers and merchants, 
The cuſtom-houſe rattars very ſeldom extort any thing 
from Franks; and for the.moſt part never open their 
bales, or cheſts of merchandiſe ; contenting themſelves 
with their ſimple declaration. | 

One of the French iſlands on the coaſt 
See French Iſlands, 

See Riatan. | 


of Provence. 


RATZ, A ſmall billon coin of Switzerland, worth about 


a halfpenny. 


RAVELLA. A port-town of Italy, in the kingdom of 


Naples, and Hither Principat, ſituated on the north-ſide 


of the gulph of Salerno, in 15 deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg. 


of N. lat. 20 miles S. of Naples. 


RAVENGLAS. A port-town of Cumberland, ſituated 
on the Iriſh channel, in 3 deg. 5 min. of W. lon. and 


RAW Hide. 


miles S. W. of Carliſle. 
See Hide. 


54 deg. of N. lat. 15 miles S. of Cockermouth, and 38 


RAW Silk. See Crude ſilk, and Silk, 


REA. See Ree, | 
REACH, in the ſea- language, 


the diſtance between any 
two points of land that lie in a right line one from an- 
other. 


REAL, Rial, or Ryal, in commerce. See Rial. | 
REAL, is alſo a filver coin at Bencoolen, in the Eaſt Indies, 


REALGAR., A red friable mineral ſubſtance, popularly 


worth 5 8. ſterling. 


called red arſenic, or orpiment; being prepared from or- 
piment, by fuſing it over the fire in a cloſe veſſel, and 


brought from China in different figures, which ſeem to be 


caſt in moulds. See Orpiment and Arſenic. | 
It is of an acrimonious nature, and reputed poiſonous, 
tho” not in any great degree; and Boerhaave takes it for 
the ſame with the Sandaracha of the ancien. 

In the hiſtory of the French academy, there is an ac- 


count of a cup brought to Paris, by the embaſſadors of 


Siam, and preſented there, as a remedy uſed by that 
people againſt all diſeaſes. Upon an examination, which 
had like to have coſt Mr. Homberg dear, he found it to 
be a kind of realgar, or red arſenic, more cauſtic than 


-_ Ours, © | 


R 


Its uſe among the Siameſe, he takes to have been the 
ſame with that of regulus of antimony ; to give an emetic 
quality to the wine drank out of it. 


As the doſe. of medicines is much ſtronger in the torrid 


zone than among us, the quantity of ipecacuanha, or- 


dinarily taken by the Indians, being 20 times as great as 


that among us, it is very poſſible a cup of realgar, tho' 
enough to poiſon an European, may prove a gentle me- 
dicine to a Siameſe. 5 | 
EALISE. in commerce, a term little known in trade be- 
fore the year 1719, when thoſe immenſe fortunes began 
to be made in France and England, by the buſineſs of 
actions or ſtock. See Action, Bubble, and Company. | 
By realiſing is meant the precaution, many of thoſe 


who had gained moſt, took, to convert their paper into 
real effects; as lands, houſes, rich moveables, jewels, 
plate; but above all into current. ſpecie. 


A precaution 


capable of ruining the ſtate ; but which the French re- 


R 


ts the public. | 


gency had the wiſdom to fruſtrate, by taking proper 
meaſures to have the money, thus hoarded up, returned 


EALEO. A port-town of Mexico in North America, 
capital of the province of Nicaragua, ſituated on a bay of 
the Pacific ocean, in 91 deg. 30 min, of W. lon, and 12 


RECK 


of certain commodities, where. the buyer advances the 
ſum in hand for which he might have taken time, See 
Diſcount. e eee 
Rebate, which in England is uſually called prompt pay- 
ment, is eſtimated by months; and is only allowed for 
certain kinds of merchandiſes, which, according to the 
cuſtom of Amſterdam, ate, German wools, aſhes, and 
pot-aſhes, Italian ſilks, ſugars of Brazil, andSpaniſh wools 
which are ſold at 15, 18, 33, 16, and 21 months rebate 
That is, theſe commodities are ſold for ready money. 
only deducting, or rebating the Intereſt of the money, 
which ought not to be paid till the end of 15, 18, . 
months. | | ö 
This intereſt, called rebate, is uſually regulated on the 
footing of 8 per cent. per annum. | 
The reaſon of this expedient Is, that the merchants hay: 
ing not always money t6 pay for their goods in hand, by 
means of the rebatement, ſuch as have will be engaged 
ä ee themſelves as ſoon as poſſible, in hopes of the 
count. : | | 


| RECEIPT, or Receit, in commerce, an acquittance or 


diſcharge; or an act whereby it appears a thing has been 
paid off or acquitted : but where the receipt is on the 
back of the bill, &c. it is uſually called an endorſement, 
See Acquittance and Endorſcment. Bebe” LN 
Among tradeſmen, receiÞt uſually makes the ſecond of the 
three articles of an accompt; the receipt containing the 
monies received; the two others the expence, and the 
return or balance, See Accompt, and Book-keeping, 


RECEIVER, denotes an officer, whereof there are various 


kinds, denominated from the particular matters they re- 
ceive, the places where, or the perſons for whom, &c. 

as receiver of repts, receiver general of the cuſtoms, and 
others. 5 | 5 | 


RE-CHANGE,.in commerce. See Re-exchange, 
REe-CHANGE, is uſed at ſea for ſuch tackle as is kept in re- 


| ſerve aboard the ſhip, to ſerve in caſe of failure of that 
already in uſe: but the Levantines uſe the word reſped, 
or reſpit, in the ſame ſenſe. | a 
ONING, in navigation, the act of eſtimating the 
quantity of a ſhip's way; or of the diſtance run from one 
place to another; which is uſually performed by means 
of the log line. 55 1810 
Vet this is liable to great irregularities. Vitruvius ad- 
viſes an axis to be paſſed thro' the ſides of the ſhip, wit 
two large heads propending out of the ſhip, wherein are 
to be included wheels touching the water, by whoſe re- 
volution the ſpace paſſed over in any given time, may be 
meaſured. The ſame has been lately recommended by 
Snellius; though there are few authors who have wrote 
of navigation, but have ſhewn the inſufficiency of this 
method. See Sailing. 1 | 


RECONNOITRE, is uſed at ſea, where a veſſel or fleet, 


&c. is ſaid to reconnoitre when they approach near enough 
to examine the rate and burthen of a veſſel, the force it 
may have aboard, what nation it is of, &c. _ 
To reconnoitre a land or ſhore, is to obſerve its ſituation, 
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in order to find what land it is. 


RECTIFIER, in navigation, an inſtrument uſed for the 


determining the variation of the compaſs, in order to reQi- 
fy the ſhip's courſe. See Farzation and Courſe, | 
| E conſiſts of two circles, either laid open or let into one 
another, and ſo faſtened together in their centres, that 


they repreſent two compaſſes ; the one fixed, the other 


' moveable ; each divided into thirty-two points of the 
_ compaſs, and 360 degrees, numbered both ways, from 
the north and the ſouth, ending at the caſt and weſt in | 
9o degree. „ ones OY 
T he Fixed compaſs repreſents the horizon, in which the 
north, and all the other points are liable to variation. 
In the centre of the moveable compaſs is faſtened a fl 


thread, long enough to reach, the outſide of the fixed 
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compaſs. But if the inſtrument be made of wood, an 
index is uſed inſtead of the thread, See Compaſs. | 
RED, in dying, one of the five ſimple. or mother colours 
of the dyers. See Dying, © 0 
Some Nen ſeven | 505 or caſts of red ; as ſcarlet red, 
crimſon red, maddeFred, half grain red, lively orange 
red, and ſcarlet of cochineel; but they may be — 


* 


* deg. of N. lat. being W. of Leon and the lake Nicaragua. 
RE AM. A parcel of paper conſiſting of 20 quires, each 
of which ought to contain 25 ſheets. | | 
REAR Admiral, is the admiral of the third and laſt ſqua- 
dron of the Royal fleet. See Admiral, Navy, and Fleet. 
REBATE, or Rebatement, in commerce, a term much uſed 
at Amſterdam, for a diſcount, or abatement, in the price 
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duced to three, according to the three principal drugs | 
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"_-__— give the colours; being vermilion, cochineel, and 2 — 400 or h af modes 0 13 6 

| adders Y "35 1 3 1 | 4 — 6 7 ILL FR "a 

| Beſides theſe: reds, which are good and allowed colours, : cub 0d orga weldors-"'s 5 2 5 

coy is alſo a brazil red, which is diſcouraged, as fading *L00.rewgs'ox-tefidon n 9 4 6 
EA R N 8 1 ' 00 £ 1 FE | 

Of = ſeven good reds, only four have particular caſts or | 952 as 0 5 3 
tag {ptr rn an : crimſon red, lively orange red, Hh Then Ren inte are, 

an 1 . E TY \ 2 | % 8 4 ö 183 N 
The caſts or ſhades of crimſon, are fleſh colour, peach 9 180 Mm: M7 oe "— . 

colour, carnation - roſe colour, and apple · tree · flower co- 240, or 12 vintio piece O 2 87 

lour. Thoſe of madder are fleſh colour, onion- peel co- 18 os 5 ditto p A 6 

lour, and flame colour. Thoſe of the orange are the 0:7 er DO & 6. 

fame with thoſe of crimſon. Scarlet, beſides the ſhades Art ans Wen 3 
77 r 0 The copper coins are, 
Rep Arſenic. See Arſenic. webs as! The 200 rees, or —— 1 
REp-Herring, or Smoked-herring. See Herring- Fiſhery. 10, or half ditto >: mw QQ O4 
RED Lead, See Lead. #3 FY 5, or quarter ditto = - 0 O 03 
Rep Sea, is that which ſeparates Aſia from Africa, lying 1 3 Hogs <p ON 
tothe weſtward of Arabia, and to the eaſtward of Egypt, Ree, is alſo a coin at Bombay, 100 of which make the 


; Tupee, or 2 8. 6 d. ſterling. 


extending from the | N Aung I 
nN EF, in navigation, when there is a great gale of wind, 


ſtreights of Babelmandel to the town 
of Suez. Fa, | | 


Some authars apprehend that the redneſs of the ſands, or 
the coral which is found at the bottom of it, or the red- 
"neſs of its waters, were the occaſion of its name: and 
others, that the redneſs of the bordering hills might juſtly 
give occaſion to it: but as to the ſand of this ſea, travel- 
ſers aſſure us, they are no redder than thoſe of other ſeas, 
though ſome of the mountains near it are. 
The Arabs call it the ſea of Clyſna, being the name of 


ſailors commonly roll up part of the fail below, that by 


this means it may become the narrower, and not draw 


ſo much wind ; which contraQting and taking up of the 
ſail, they call a reef, or reefing the fail, . 

So alſo when a top-maſt is ſprung, as they call it, that is 
cracked, or almoſt broken in the cap, they cut off the 
lower piece, that was near broken off, and ſetting the 


other part, now much ſhorter, in the ſtep again, call it 


a reefed top-maſt. | x 
REEL, in the manufactures, a machine ſerving for the of- 
fice of reeling, or the winding of thread, ſilk, cotton, 
or the like, in a ſkain, or upon a bottom, to prevent its 
entangling. „ | 5 
It is alſo uſed for the charging, or diſcharging of bobbins 
or quills, to uſe them in the manufacture of different 
ſtuffs, as thread, ſilk, cotton, &c: but reeling is per- 
formed different ways, and by different engine. 
REEVING, in the fea language, is the putting a rope 
through a block : hence, to pull a rope out of a block, 
is called unxeeving.. . _, _ 1 41 Lys 
RE-EXCHANGE, in commerce, a ſecond payment of 
the price of exchange, or rather the price of a new ex- 
change, due upon a bill of exchange that comes to be 
proteſted; and to be refunded to the bearer, by the drawer, 
ot indorſer. See Exchange, * ee. 
The occaſion of re-exchange is, when the bearer of a 
dill of exchange, after proteſting it for want either of ac- 
ceptance or payment, borrows money on his own pro- 


a town which formerly ſtood at the bottom of the gulph : 
but it is alſo obſerved,” that the Holy Scripture calls it 
Yam Souf, or the ſea of Ruſhes Becauſe its banks are 
covered with ruſhes or weeds. „ TY 
No ſea was more frequented than this before the diſcovery 
of the way to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope: 
but of late few ſhips, except the Turkiſh: gallies, and 
the veſſels which tranſport the Mahometan pilgrims. to 
Mecca, go higher than Mocha. See Arabia and Egypt. 
REDDLE, Ruddle, or Red. Chalk, a red foſſile ſtone, which 
has its particular mine or quarry z and is uſed by painters, 
&c. to make red pencils, or craions for deſigning : the 
beſt ſort being the produce of England, which is mode- 
rately hard, and eaſy to cut ar ſaw into long flips. Tbe 
goldſmiths and gilders alſo uſe it to burn the gold lea 
they uſe. Some call reddle lapis hæmatites, ſuppoſing if 
to have a particular faculty of ſtopping blood: but othert 
will have the real hæmatites to be another ſtone. - It alſos 
abounds in the Britiſh American colonies, and in Ger- 


* 


many; being a ſpecies of marl. | 


' REDUCED Chart... See Reduced Chart. PTS miſe, bond, or the like; or draws a bill of exchange in 
REDUCTION, in arithmetic, is the converting of monies, - the place where the payment was to be made, on the 
weights, or meaſures,” into the ſame value in other de- perſon who furniſhed the firſt ; for which he pays a ſe- 
nominations, as pounds into ſhillings and pence, or ſhil- _ cond exchange, which 77 added to the firſt already A 
lings and pence into pounds. | +/+} ++, Paid, the drawer. of the firſt bill is anſwerable for two 
REE, Rea, Reis, Rais, or Res. A little Portugueſe cop- exchanges, properly called exchange and re exchange. 
per coin, 20 of which make the vintin, or 1 d. See Protęſt. bs tb PWV 
ſter ing: being both a current and imaginary. money; the he bearer of a proteſted bill bas a right to recoyer both 
Portugueſe uſually reckoning by rees, as the Spaniards by the one and the other on the drawer: yet the ſimple pro- 
_ miravedis, See Cn. ſ(kdeeſtation which. the bearer makes in the act of proteſt, 
Strangers in treating with them are frequently ſurpriſed + that he will take up a like ſum, at re- exchange, for want 
with demands of ſeveral thouſand rees, when the matter - of his bill being accepted or paid; is not ſufficient to in⸗ 
betwixt them is only a few pieces of eight; the millree 1 title him to demand the Tr e-imburſement of his. rYe-ex- 
or thouſand rees, only making 5 s. 4 d. ſterling ; and 4870 change 3 unleſs he makes it appear he has actually taken | 
make the. moidore, or 27 8. ſterling. ; >} up money in the place whereon the bil was drawn. += 
The Portugueſe keep their accompts in milrees and ters, - Otherwiſe the re exchange will only amount ta the reſti- 
1000 rees making 2 milree, which they ſeparate thus: tution of the firſt exchange, with inteteſt, the expences | 
25 — 600, that is, 25 milrees and 600 rees, or 7 J. 4. N ing, and of the journey, if there haye been any. 
Gerling„. et} + ©; ob Canon, payable to, the bearer, or order, 
e e ee e ene dome to be proteſted, ths re- exchange is only due upon 


The other gold monies of Portugal are, de drawerlor the place where the remittance is made ; 
| N II. s. d. - not for choſe places where it may haye been negotisted: | 
The 24 — oo piece »,...., 08,6 15, 25 leaſt, the drawer, bas a right to be refunded bis re- ex- . 
12 — 809 31 „ _ change for thoſe Place e ey 
12 = 000, — 3 7 6 Indeed, the re-exchange Wave fromthe drawer upon all 
CL a 0.716. 0: Places where g power-of negotiation's given by tbe dil, 


4 — 800, or moidore a e hs 
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REFINING of gold with antimony. 


„„ 


Laſtly, the intereſt of the re-exchange, of the expences 


of the proteſt, and the journey, are · only due from the 
day of the demand. | — - + _ 5 

It is ſuppoſed to be the Gibelins, driven out of Italy by 
the faction of the Guelphs, and ſheltered at Amſterdam, 
who firſt eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of re- exchange; on pre- 
tence of the intereſts, damages, and expences they un- 
derwent, when the bills given them for the effects they 


had been obliged to abandon, were not accepted, but 
came to be proteſted. = 


REFE. Along meaſure uſed at Madagaſcar, being much 


of the nature of the European fathom. 


REFINING. The art or a& of purifying a thing, or of 


rendering it finer, clearer, and purer; being chiefly uſed 
in ſpeaking of metals, ſugar, and ſalt. 


The refining of gold is performed three ways; either with 
antimony, with ſublimate of mercury, or with aqua- 


fortis; which laſt method, much the moſt uſual and leaſt 


dangerous of the three, is called departing or parting. 
See Gold, and Departing. 


furnace, with an ordinary crucible, of a ſize anſwerable 
to the quantity of gold to be refined; obſerving, that the 
gold and antimony tagether do not above half fill it. 

The gold being melted in the crucible, the antimony is 
thrown in it, in powder. The proportion of the mine- 
ral to the metals, is about a pound. to eight ounces, if 


the gold be between 22 and 16 carats fine: if it be be- 


neath 16 carats, they uſe about five quarters of a pound 
to eight ounces : the coarſer the gold, Kill the more anti- 


mony is required. 


As ſoon as the antimony is in the crucible, it is covered 
up; and after charging the furnace with charcoal, they 


put on its head or cover; which ftarids till ſuch time as 


the crucible is left quite bare; then the head being taken 
off, and the crucible left to cool in the furnace itſelf, till 


ſuch time as it may be taken out by the hand, they break 


it, to Iy out the bottom or culot, which is a maſs of 
fine gold remaining at the bottom, with the feces of the 


_ antimony, the filver and copper alloy, and ſometimes 


little particles of gold itſelf over it. b 15 
Tho' the gold thus prepared is very pure, yet the anti- 
mony gives it ſuch a harſh brittle quality, that it ceaſes 


to be ductile; and muſt be ſoftened by fuſion with ſalt- 5 


petre and borax, to bring it to itſelf. 


— 


For this operation they prepare what they call a dry cop- 
pel ; that is, a coppel made of crucible earth, which does 


Not imbibe like the coppels made of aſhes. 


The coppel being ſufficiently heated in the refining fur- 


mace, they put the gold in it, and cover it up with char- 
coal. | 


As ſoon as the gold is diſſolved, which is very ſoon, by 


reaſon of the remains of the antimony, they blow it with 


the bellows to drive the mineral entirely away, which 
now goes off in ſmoak ; adding to it as ſoon as the fumes 


_ ceaſe, a little ſalt-petre and borax, in powder, which. 


collect the impurities remaining upon the diſſolution, and 
fix the gold in the coppel, in form of a plate. 


The gold being taken out of the coppel, and melted 
a- freſh in a crucible, with an addition of two ounces of 
ſalt-petre, and as much borax in powder, to each 8 


ounces of gold, as ſoon as it ceaſes to fume, they caſt it 


into an ingot, which upon trial is found 23 carats twenty- ' 


fix thirty-ſeconds fine. ee 5 
As to the particles of gold which may have been left be- 


hind with the alloy in the fæces of the antimony, they - 


get them out by a dry-coppel, with the ſame meltings 


and ingredients as are uſed in ſoftening the former. 


And when they are aſſured, by the effay, of the ſhare 


The 


to the proportion, to g ounces» of gold to be refined, 


Tn: which laſt caſe, they part the fublimate into tway put... 


the melted gold, the crucible is immediately covered up 
to ſmother the mineral: which done; the furnace is filled 
with charcoal, and the head put on. A quarter of an 
hour after, they take off the head, lay the crucible bare, 


They here uſe a wind of 'the gold being carried off, by virtue of the ſublimate, 


it is found of a bright glittering colour: after which it is 
taken out of the crucible, and the gold caſt into an in- 


Gold may alſo be refined with lead and aſhes; but this 
is a method ſeldom uſed, excepting in aſſays. See 4ſſzy. 
REFINING F ſilver. There are two ways of refining fil- 


beſt and cheapeſt is that with lead; tho' that with ſult- 


Refining with ſalt · petre is performed in a wind- furnace. 
Tbe ſilver refined having been reduced into grains, of 


The crucible is now covered with an earthen lid in form 


The crucible being put in the furnace, and covered with : 
charcoal, which is only to be lighted by degrees, at length 
they give it the full force of the fire to put the metal into 


Aſter the third fire, they uncover the furnace, to let the 


| JS 
The culot being ſeparated from the impurities, is melted 
in a new crucible z charcoal duſt, being thrown into the 


charged with coal, a ſecond fire is given it. | 
This done, the aſhes and other impurities are blown from 
- the top of the metal, till it appear as clear as a looking- 


thrown inn 


the laſt fire; after which, it is calt-into ingots, eleven 
penny- weights, and ſixteen grains fine. 


* 
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gold being meltad in the crucible, they caſt in the 


ſublimate, not pulveriſed, but only broke in pieces. As 


they put an ounce, or ounce and half, or even two gunces, 


if the gold be of 22 caracts; three ounces, if 20 catracts; 


and 4 or: 6 ounces, if it onlj be from 18 to 20 carats. 


ting half at a time, with the gold, into a new crucible ; 
which, when tlie operation is over, leaves the gold from 
18 to 23 caracts, according to its fineneſs before. After 
this they raiſe it farther by the fite, as follows. | 


The broken ſublimate being put into the crucible mth 


and give the gold air, that is, blow off all the aſhes, and 
other impurities that may de floating on the liquid gold, 
with a pair of bellows, the nozzle whereof is crooked. . 
This they repeat again and again, till all the impurities 


got“ d ef [ONALLIGN: 513M ee e e 

The method of refining by ſublimate is both more com- 
plete, and cheaper than that by antimony; but they are 
both exceedingly dangerous, by reaſon of their ſulphurous 
and arſenical exhalations: the only difference in their ma- 

lignity conſiſting in this, that the poiſon of the antimony 
is ſlower than that of the ſublimate. See Mercury. 


i 


ver, the one with lead, the other with ſalt-petre. The 


petre ſtilobtains-in many places, for want of workmen 
who undetſtand the proceſs of the latter. See Silver, 


the ſize of little peas, by pouring it, when inelted, into 
a tub of common water, it is heated over again in a 
boiler. After this, they put it in a crucible, and along 
with it, to every eight ounees of metal two of ſalt · petre. 


of a dome, exactly luted; which lid, however, is to 
have a little aperture in the middle. Fog 


9 
* 


a perfect fuſion. This they repeat three times ſucceflively, 
at an interval of a quarter of an hour.. 
crucible cool; and at length break it, to get out the ſiver, 
which is found in a button or culot; the bottom whereof 

is very fine ſilver; and the · top mixed with the fæces of the 
ſalt-petre, the alloy of the ſilver, and even ſome par- 
ticles of the fine ſil ven. e 


„ 


diſſolution, and the whole briſkly worked together. Then 
the crucible being covered up again, and the furnace 


7 


glaſs; and then an ounce of borax broke in pieces is 
Laſtly, the crucible being covered up again, they give it 


of gold that matter contains, they refine it to ſeparate 
the copper; and afterwards make the depart. 
As to the gold which may be left ſticking to the dry 
coppels, they pet it out by breaking, and. pulveriſing the 

..._ erucibles, and by repeated lotions of the powder thereof 

In ſeveral waters.” „ 


To recover the ſilver that may be left in the faces, or 
ſcoria, they pound them, and give them repeated lotions 
in freſh waters. F)) 
REIN ING of copper, is only performed by giving the mi 41 
neral matter ſeveral lotions before the- melting it; a 
| | 1 He F.. then giving it ſeveral repeated fuſions? See Cp. 
REFINING of gold by means of ſublimate of mercury, The RETIN ING of tin,” is performed much after the Tame man 
© proceſs is begun like that with antimony; being in the ner as that of copper. © See Tin.” 


ſame furnace, with the ſame coal, the ſame fire, and the Tho' two -kiridg of fineneſs of this metal may be diſtin- | 
- fame crucibles. 


7 | guiſhed: the one ariſing from its fuſion 3 that tin mm 
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a of the furnace-whetein it is melted, Ining mage 
purer than that towards the bottom. 

The other kind of fineneſs, is that given che tin by add- 
ing ſome other mineral to it, to render it more ſonorous, 
as well ag brighter: ſuch is tin of antimony, pewter, &c. 
REFINING "of i iran, begins likewiſe by the Weking i it, See 
Iron. 

The greater degree of fuſion this 1 bas, the more 
the metal is purified; but this firſt fuſion is not ſufficient. 
To render the iron malleable, and fit to endure the file, 
it muſt be melted a ſecond time; then forged and beaten 
a long time with heavy hammers, wrought by water ; after- 
wards heated in the fire, and at laſt reduced on the anvil i into 
bars of ſeveral thickneſſes : but the more the iron is heated 
in the fire, and the more it is beaten, whether hot or 
cold, the finer it becomes. 

| Steel is only iron refined to a great degree by heating it, 
with ſome other ingredients which cloſe up the pores, and 
ſoften the grain. See Steel. 

REFINING of lead, is performed like that of moſt other i im- 
perfect metals, by frequent meltings, ſtill ſcumming it 
before it is cold, caſting in tallow, and other kinds of fat. 
They alſo make aſſays of lead; not to refine it, but to 
ſee if it is . and without mixture wn any other metal. 
See Lead. 

REFINING of ſugar. The operation is begun by (overal 
ſtrong lixiviums or lyes of lime- water, and eggs ſhells 
all mixed and beaten together.. 
The firſt refining is performed in the ec” Jamaica, 
and other places where the, ſugar canes are cultivated ; 
and only. ſerves for the brown and coarſe ſugar. -- 

When theſe are imported into Europe, the ſugar-bakers 
take them up, and refine them farther, by a ſecond ope> 
ration, or rather a repetition of the firſt. 

To render the ſugar very fine, fit for confections, they 
uſually give it a third refining; wherein they only uſe 
the whites of eggs and their ſhells beaten together, and 


5 7 


the ſugar. See Sugar. 
REFINING of ſalt-petre. The ſalt being put in an earthen 
or iron veſſel, as much ſpring water is - poured on as is 
ſufficient to diſſolve. it. The veſſel is then put over a 
gentle fire, and as ſoon as the water begins to boil, alum- 
powder is thrown into it: the proportion is one pound 
of alum to 128 pounds of ſalt · petre; and a little vinegar 
is added, As it boils the ſcum is to be taken wi ; and 
thus it is refined. See Salt. petre. 1114 
REFLUX of the ſea. The ebbing of the waters » or its re- 
turn from the ſhore z it is thus called, as being the oppo- 
ſite motion to the flood or flux. See Hu and Tide. 
REFRAC TION, in commerce, is a term ſometimes uſed 
by merchants, where there has been an overſight in an ac- 
compt, to the prejudice of a perſon, who thereupon de- 
mands reſtitution of ſo much, added or omitted by miſ- 
take, Thus one tradeſman ſays to another, ©. You 


accompt; or I will redu& or make you a refraftion of 
30s. charged inadvertently i in my bill,” 

REGGIO. A port-town of Italy, in the Aber of 
Naples, and further Calabria, ſituated in 15 deg. 50 min. 
of E. lon. and 38 deg. 28 min. of 
of Meffina, oppoſite te to Meſſina in Sicily. See Italy. 
REGISTER Ships, or "Ships of Regi Her, in commercè, are 


the Indies, grant permiſſion to go and traffic in the ports 
of the Spaniſh, Welt. Indies: which, ate ſo called, becaiſe 
the ſhips are to be regiſtered before they ſet ſail from Ca- 
diz, which is the place where they uſu Uly load for! Buenos 
yes. ee? Btu $16 
Theſe * 2 the t tenor of the cedula, or permit, are 


the Indies, that ſhips Agr hundred ton ſrequegely paſs 


un · noted. 


or 5375 J. Rerlipg; 
thouſand, the merch gs, way 
of Spalt a" loſer. Fs 8 


ie quantity a 


EN ” 


N 


thrown into the melted ſugar, which is called N | 


muſt make me a refraction of five pounds forgot in your 


lat. on the fireight 


veſſels, to which the King of Spain, or the council of : 


not to exceed three. hundred ton: but there is that gol 
underſtanding between the merchants and the council of 


The permiſſions colt thirty, thouſand pieces of She 2 | 
but were they to coſt) a hundred! 

jb gainers, and the King 
A quality, of 
the 3 on Aga are 1 PL} * Py 


RFI 


by force of preſents, the officers here, and. in the. Todjes: 


allow them to load and unload vaſtly more than the per- 
miſſion expreſſes. 


Veſſels, whoſe certificate only mentions AYR thouſand 
ſkins, and a hundred thouſand pieces of eight, have been 


ap 


known to have on board. above four mi 
ſilver ; twenty ſix thouſand ſkins, &c. 
of Spain's fifth, and his other dues, | 
to what they ſhould be. 

Add to this, that in the year 1702, 1703, &c. theſe re- 
giſter veſſels, countenancing and backing each other, ſold 
their commodities for above three hundred per cent. pro- 
fit: a hat being ſold for 18 pieces of eight, or 31. 4s. 
6 d. ſterling; an ell of ordinary cloth for 12 pieces of 
eight, or 1 l. 75. ſterling, &c. 

REGRATOR. Set Foreſlalling. 26 

REGULUS, in chemiſtry, denotes the neſt and 580 
part of a metal, or mineral, which ſinks or precipitates 
to the bottom of the crucible or furnace, in melting the 
mineral or ore. 


To procure the regulus, that is, the mercurial parts of 


illions in gold and 
ſo that the King 
were almoſt nothing 


metals, flux powders are commonly uſed ; as nitre, tartar, 


&c. which purge the ſulphurous part adhering to the 
metal, by attra ns and abſorbing it to themſelves. 
Regulus i is principally uſed for that of antimony, which is 
a ponderous metallic powder, that, by fuſing ſome of 
the mineral, in its crude ſtate, ſinks to the bottom, 
leaving the ſcoria or impurities a top. See Antimony. 
The alchemiſts will bave this matter called regulus, that 

is little king, as being the firſt born of the royal metallic 
blood; which is really a ſon ; but not a perfect man, or 
not yet a perfect metal for want of time and Proper 
nouriſhment. -. 

Antimony purified by ſimple faſion, is called regulus of 
antimony ; or regulus antimonii philoſophorum. But the 
more common way of reducing, it into a regulus, is with 
the addition of flux powder, as tartar, and nitre. 
The ſcoria found at the top of this regulus, is violently 
emetic, as well as the regulus itſelf, whereof if cups, or 
drinking veſſels be caſt, the wine put into them will be- 
come vomitive. 

Of this regulus, caſt in bs are made thoſe commonly 
called the antimonial pills, weighing about 10 grains each; 

one of which being ſwallowed will operate conlderably 
both by vomit and ſtool. 
_ Theſe pills having thus performed their office,” and been 
diſcharged the body, will ſerve the ſame purpoſe again 
and again; whence they have obtained the name of 
perpetual pills. The virtue of this regulus is not however 
inexhauſtible, as has been imagined:: for by repeated in- 
fuſions in wine, tho) the Hquor is made violently emetic 
at firſt, yet by degrees it loſes its force, and at length 
© ceaſes to be vomitive. 

Martial Recurus of antimony, is a mixture of little bits 

of iron, as the nails of horſes ſhoes, melted with the re- 


ulus. 
725 In this F the toy diſſolving and abſorbing Ws 
ſulphurous parts of the antimony, more ſtrongly than the 
fluxes in the former caſe, and turning it into a Crocus 3 * 
the antimony is hereby brought to a greater degree. of 
- purity, and W more efficacious | than 1 in the n 
kregulus. i 4 
T bis ir n. ©! an farther purified | by r peated 
fuſions $ detonations, with the addition of freſh anti- 
| ny, Sad more nitre alternately : in which caſe it be- 
AH 1 ulus antimonii ſtcllatus, or 5 regulus of” an- 


RRGUL es A5 hee ee 8 | 
REILBON. 125 17 8 of madder, wah” fol Chill 
South auser ien: its leaf is much like that of the Euro- 
pean madder, except that it is ſomewhat ſmaller ; ; and.it 
is from the roct of the plant, boiled i in water, that the : 

reddiſh colour is extracted. 4 

REIMBURSEMENT, in co mmerce, the ac d es 1 

or returning what monies a. perſon had received by Way 
of advance; or what another has | 

A peiſon who gives bill of exchan nge in þ ene is to 

8 it, if eit comes tb dhe fene dz" for Wan "et of 


beine W or re dee tar ch * * 


. 
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"diſburſe{or Pad for bim. 


REIM- 


REIMURSING, is alſo uſed for paying the price a com- 
modity coſts its owner. Thus, one perſon ſays that 
another has ſurrendered to him the lot of merchandiſe 
adjudged to him at the ſale of London, by the directors 
of the Eaſt India company, on condition of reimburſing 
the price of the purchaſe, with the expences of carriage, 


and a profit of 5 per cent. ; 
RELAY, in tapeſtry, is an opening left in a piece of ta- 
peſtry, where the colours of figures are to be changed; 
becauſe on thoſe occaſions the workmen are changed; or 
elſe the places are left to be filled up till the reſt of the 
work is done. See Tapeſtry. _ , 
RELEASE, is a term uſed in law for a decd, or inſtrument, 
by which actiops, demands, titles, eſtates, &c. are ſome- 
times extinguiſhed, annulled, tranſmitted, abridged, or 
enlarged ; alſo a freeing, or ſetting at liberty from priſon, 
or all actions, or claims whatever. | 
REMIT, in commerce, or to remit a ſum of money, bill, 
or the like, is to ſend a ſum of money, &c. See Remit- 
tance. 


To remit, is alſo uſed among bankers for what is ac- 


cuſtomed to be given a banker, or as it were diſcounted 
with him, for his giving a bill of exchange. See Ex- 
change. Ts | bh 1 
To remit, is likewiſe to give up a part of a perſon's due 
to a debtor : thus a perſon#ays he will remit another a 
fourth part of what he owes, on condition of paying him 
the reſt in hand. | | 
REMITTANCE, in commerce, is the traffic, or return, 
of money from one place to another, by bills of exchange, 
orders, or the like. See Commerce and Excoange. 
A remittance is properly a bill of exchange, or the like, 
ſent to a correſpondent, and the content thereof to be re- 
ceived by him, of ſome other perſon on whom it is drawn. 
Thus it is ſaid, ſuch a perſon has remitted, or made a re- 
mittance of five thouſand pounds in bank notes, to his 
correſpondent at London: or a perſon. ſays. he will remit 
another, or make him a remittance of five hundred crowns 
in three bills of exchange, drawn on a particular banker 
in a particular city, and payable at ſight. | | 
By means of theſe remittances, large ſums of money are 
returned from one city to another, without danger, and 
without carriage. ES 25 1 
In London it is eaſy getting remittances upon any city in 
the world: but in the country it is more difficult. Nor are 
remittances eaſily had upon Copenhagen. See Exchange. 
REMITTANCE, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the payment of 
a bill of exchange: thus, I have received an hundred 
piſtoles on your remittance. Mr. N. banker in your 


city, ſhould have paid two hundred crowns on my re- | 


 mittance. by ** 195 | 
REMITTANCE, likewiſe denotes the due or fee allowed the 
banker, both of his wages, and the different value of the 
ſpecies, in the place where you pay the money, and where 
he remits it. $38 | . $2 
| Book of REMITTANCE. See Book-keeping. 
RENT. A ſum of money, or other conſideration, iſſuing 
Jouny out of lands or tenements, alienated on that con- 
ition, * | Th 
The rents of all lands in England and Wales appear, by 
the computations of Dr. Davenant and Mr. King from 
the land tax, to be nearly ten millions per annum; thaſe 
of the houſes not let with the lands, two millions more; 


and thoſe of all other hereditaments two millions more: 


in all fourteen millions. 

RENTERING, and Finedrawing, in the manufactories, 
the ſewing of two pieces of cloth, edge to edge, without 
doubling them; ſo as that the ſeam ſcarce appears at all: 


. hence alſo called fine- drawing. See Piner drawing. . : 
Serges, Lee, are te be ſewed; cloths ine-drawn., It is 


faid of the fine-drawers in the Eaſt Indies, that if a per- 


ſon tears a piece of fine muſlin, and gives it one of 


them to mend, it ſhall be impoſſible for him to diſcover 


the place where it is rejoined, even though he had made p 


a mark to know it by. 1 oy 88 
The dexterity. of the fine- drawers in England, though 
inferior to that aboye mentioned, is nevertheleſs. ſuch, as 
puts them in a condition to defraud the King, by ſewing 
a head or flip of Engliſh cloth on a piece of Dutch, 


* 


Spaniſh, or other foreign clotb; or a lip of foreign cloth 
on a piece of Engliſh, ſo as to paſs the whole as of a piece 
and-by that means avoid the duties, penalties, &c, 
To renter in tapeſtry, is to work new warp into a piece 
of tapeſtry . eaten by the rats, & , and on this 
warp to reſtore the ancient pattern, or deſign. The 
warp is to be of woollen, not linen: and among the 
titles of the French tapeſtry- makers, is included that of 
renterers. | A 
RENTERING, or rather Finedrawing, is particularly uſe 
for a rent or hole happening in dreſſing or preparing of 2 
piece of cloth, artfully ſewed'vp, or mended with ſilk. 
All fine drawings are reputed defects or blemiſhes ; and 
- ought to be allowed for in the price of the piece. Hence 
it has been eſtabliſhed as a rule, which is certainly founded 
on natural equity, that every manufacturer ſhould mark 
the fine drawings of his cloths with a piece of packthread 
tied to the liſt ; to direct the draper to the ſpot : and that 
the draper appriſe the taylor, or other perſon, to whom 
he ſells it, of the ſame z that he may not come to damage 
in the cutting ; there being inſtances of drapers condemned 
to take back their eloth, when cut to pieces, for omit- 
ting to mention the fine drawings, and other flaws, 
On this occafion M. Savary extolls the procedure of an 
Engliſh merchant, who ſending a piece of cloth damaged 
in one ſpot, to his correſpondent at Paris, put a piece 
of gold in the damaged place, to make up the damage. 
But as this example is perhaps the only one of its kind, 
that author recommends it to the merchant or draper to 
unfold all the pieces entirely, as they come to him, to 
diſcover the fine drawings and other flaws, in order to 
make the clothier accountable for them. © 
REODER. A liquid meaſure vſed in Germany, being ty 
feoders and a half. See Feder. 
REPACKI NG. The packings of goods over again. 
REPACK ED Herrings. See Herring. 
REPAIRERS. Artiticers who chaſe figures, and beautify 
ſword-hilts. CC 
REPAYMENT. See Drawback. 8 
REPEATING. watches. See Watch. © © 
REPRISAES, or Reprizals, in the civil law, zright which 
princes have to retake from their enemies, ſuch things as 
they unjuſtly detain from them; or other things equiva- 
lent thereto. N ec 608. 3 
'When a place is taken, or held from a prince, he ſeizes 
another by way of repriſal. Sometimes be takes men 
of the oppoſite party, by right of reprifals. 
RERIsALs, is alſo uſed for a letter, or permiſſion, which 
a prince ſometimes gives a ſubject, upon a full coghizance 
of the cauſe; authoriſing him to retake from the fuſt. 
per ſons he meets with, of the oppoſite party, as many 
effects as make an equivalent to what have been violently 
forced from him; and for which the oppoſite. prince has 
refuſeii toxde hm jaffe-e. 
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RESIDENT. A public miniſter,” who manapes the pugyc 
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of another. 
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Thus the King of England has reſidents at the courts of 
me electors, and other princes of Germany, and Italy: 
at the republic of Genoa and Lucca: and they, reci- 
rocally, have reſidents at the court of Great Britain. 
Reſidents are a claſs of public minifters inferior to am- 
daſſadors and envoys ; but like them are under” the pro- 
tection of the law of nations, See Ambaſſader. . 
RESIN, A fat, viſcid, fulphurous juice, oozing either 
ſpontaneouſly, or by inciſion, from ſeveral kinds of trees, 
particularly the pine and fir. 
Camphor is a kind of refin; and maſtic is the reſin of 
che lentiſk: but the beſt of all the claſs of reſins is tur- 
pentine; and the coarſeſt is What is commonly called ro- 
fin,” See Rin. | | A ee er 3 
Reſin is properly a juice of the bark only: but Boerhaave 
will have it to be the oil of the bark farther inſpiſſated by 
the heat of the ſun, ſo as to become friable : he adds, 
that it may be produced from any vegetable oil, by boil- 
ing it much and long. 7 Ops 
If turpentine be ſet over a gentle fire, it firſt diſſolves 
and becomes an oil, then a balſam, then pitch, and then 
roſin; in which ſtate it is friable in the cold, fuſible by 
fire, and inflamable and combuſtible, as alſo: diffoluble 
in ſpirit of wine, but not in water, which are the cha- 
rafters of a reſin. „ 1 

There are two kinds of reſins; the one liquid, the other 

dry and hard. The firſt is the natural reſin as it flows 
from the tree: the ſecond only differs from the firſt in 
that it is condenfed by the heat of the ſun, or by that of 
_ a culinary eee 7 | 


not with an aqueous menſtruum.. | 
The difference between reſins and gums conſiſts in this; 
that reſins are mort ſulphurous, and gums more aque- 
ous 3 ſo that the firſt diſſolve in oil or ſpirit of wine, 
and the laſt in water. See Gm.. 
M. Tournefort makes à kind of intermediate claſs of 
vegetable juices, which he calls gum- reſins; that diſſalve 
partly in ſpirit of wine, partly in water ; ſuch as Gal- 
banum, bdellium, opopanax, ſagapenum, &. 
The reſins of ſeveral vegetables which abound! with re- 
ſinous particles, but not fo as to yield any by inciſion, 
as jalap, benzoin, ſcammony, turbith, &c. are thus ob- 
tained, The vegetable being groſsly powdered, js put into 
a matraſs, and rectified ſpirits of wine poured on it, to 
the height of four fingers above the matter : then the neck 
of another matraſs being luted inte the former, to make a 
double veſſel, the matter is digeſted three 9 four days in 
a ſand heat, till it has given a good tincture to the ſpirit 
of wine, Then the diſſolution is filtrated, and two 
thirds of the clear liquor evaporated off, and the re- 
mainder poured,.int6 a large veſſel of water, where. it 
turns into a kind of milk,,whehce-thereſing in time, pre- 
cipitates to the battom in a white-powder. This, : when 
waſhed and dried in the ſuns} grows into the} ordinary 
conſiſtence of a xelig. , E 
RESINE. A term =; rance for the evaporated juice of 
the grape, coagulated in ihe cold in which Rate itas ufed 
as a moiſt ſugar. < „ 8 
RESPITE. | #7 of, 
anciently granted by ſovereign prices to honeſt bu 
fortunate debtors, to ſcreen them from their too rigorous 
creditors. See Margie and Letter. 
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Alte, or Credit, axe In} 


\ Theſe till obtain in, France. 
Pope Urban II. in fayour of it roiſes, of pet! 
vent to the OU s © lo 3» 419. 
RESTAUR, Reftor, in ancient cuſtoms, the remedy 
recourſe which afſurers, have againſt each qtherg aerord- 
ing to the date of: their inſurances dor againſt the ery, 
if the average ariſe N their gefault, as through ll 
coding, wo of cau 
el tight. See Inaraſce, 1 as 
sro 10 Ste Mer se. 
RETAIL, in commerce, the buying of goods in the great, 
or by wholeſale, and ſellin 
cels. See Commerce and Merchant. ” © 
EVE, in ancient cuſtoms, à duty gx in 
5 r imported. See Duty and Cuſtom. 
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VEL. A port-towa of Livonia, in the Civiſion of 


REV 
Eſtonia, or Eaſt-land, ſituated at the ſouth entrance of 
the gulph of Finland, in 24 deg. of E. lon. and 59 deg; 
of N. lat. 140 miles N. of Riga, and 110 miles W. of 
Narva. See Ruſſia, | | | 
REVENUE. The yearly income that any perſon receives 
for the ſupport of himſelf and family: but it is more par- 
ticularly applied to the public taxes. The certain re- 
_ venues of the King of Sagan were anciently greater 
than thoſe of any king in Europe; and, till the time of 
the civil wars, they enjoyed in domains and fee-farm rents, 
almoſt enough to diſcharge all the ordinary expences of 
the crown, without any tax or impoſition on the ſubject. | 
See Tax, Cuſtoms, Duty, and Exciſe. i 
Mr. Maddox, in his hiſtory of the exchequer, gives an 
account of the different branches of the ancient revenue 
of the crown, from the Norman conqueſt; See Ex- 
chegrer. | * £ W 
Upon the reſtoration, the crown revenues being found 
much alienated, and the crown charges increaſed ; the 
parliament ſettled a yearly revenue of 1,200,000 1. upon 
the King; ſo much as the former crown revenue fell ſhort 
of that ſtim, being to be raiſed upon goods exported and 
imported, upon liquors and fire-heatths, | 
At the death 'of King Charles [I. the revenue amounted 
to 15800, 200 J. pet annugg. In King James the ſecond's 
tine it was raiſed to 2,000,0001. which was computed 
to be one tenth of the revenues of the whole kingdom. 
At the ſame time the revenues of the King of France were 
computed; at ſeven millions ſterling, and thoſe of the 
ſtates of Holland at three millions. | 
The ſeveral ſpecies of taxes in Great Britain are as ſol- 


I be land tax, at 25. in the pound L. 1, ooo, ooo 
( K {0 5 700,000 
Cuſtoms and exciſe — — 5,000,000 


Stamp-duties, uncertain, _ C4 

Window-tax, coaches and chairs, I 
- | _ hawkers and pedlars'' ; — +: 1,000,000 
Free Rxvxxyux, is the revenue which is not mortgaged for 
the payment of = old debt, being the land-tax and the 
malt- tax; the former of which, at 2 8. in the pound, is 
generally computed at a million a year; and the latter 
at 700,c00 l. but as there may be a deficiency in each, 
both of them may be computed at 8 I. a year; 
and though the civil hſt revenue is genrrally computed 
at a million a year, it may be reckoned at 900,000 l. 
which makes in the whole 2, 50d, ol. free revenue 
yearly : but though two millions may be ſufficient to 
defray all the expences of government, the nation has 
run prodigiouſly in debt,” and taxes have been impoſed 
Which lie heavy on the merchant, the tradeſman, the 
Ka ai farmer) and the labourer. See Na- 
F %%% % ↄ¾%˙”ö1¹. ASS oc, . 
RE ERSION, in lab, cis defined by Coke, a returning of 
lands, &c. into the poſſeſſion of the donor, or his heirs, 
after the expiratidn of the term for which they were 
given or granted tq another. The word has a double 
acceptation: 1. 7us revertendi cum ſtalis poſſeſſionis defe- 
cetit.; 2; When the : poſſeſſion and eſtate, which was 
parted with for a time, ceaſes,}.and! is determined in the 
fſon of the alienets, aſſignees, grantees, or their heirs, 
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in ready money? To find this by the common opera- lapſed, at the rate of 10 per cent. look into the ſame, and 
tions, the method is; let 1001. with the intereſt of a under the rate of intereſt mentioned, and tight againſt 
year added to it, be the firſt term in the rule of three, 21 years, in the common angle of meeting you haye 28. 
100 l. the ſecond, and 1 J. the third; for as 11]. with 8:9, which ts the fine to be paid to renew 5, 
its intereſt going on to the end of the year, is to a bare lapſed in the ſaid leaſe, ſuppoſing the rent 0 I. per 
Too then que; ſo muſt 1 J. with its growing intereſt, annum: for it is 21 years before the leaſe is @at pleted, 
be to the decreaſe of 1 |. at the year's end: then, at 61. in which time the fine of 28. 8f d. will amount to 203. 
and 101. per cent. the work will ſtand thus: and therefore, by paying that fine, the leaſe, may fairly 
As, 106 . 100 : : 1 — 0,9433071, or 18s. 104d. be made up again. 4% FN 

110. 100: : 1 — 909g, or 18s. 2d. Suppoſe, again, an eſtate in fee - ſimple, whoſe real ue 
Whence it appears, that 1 J. due a year hence, at 61. is 100 l. but mortgaged, or leaſed out, for 20 years; 
per tent. is worth 18s. 10309. and at 10 per cent. what is the reverſion of it now worth at 6 d. per cent. in- 
18 8. 2 d. ſo that 18 8. 104d. ready money is worth tereſt? By the table you find, that 1 l. to be paid 20 
20s, to be paid a year hence at 6 per cent. and 188. years hence is worth but 6s. 23 d. and multiplying that 
2 d. ready money is worth 20 8. to be paid a year hence with 100, you will find 100 times 68. is 30 J. 100 times 
at 10 per cent. See Intereſt. 4 2 or 200d. makes 16s. 8d. and 100 times 3-4ths, or 
But the following table ſhortens the work. To find by 300 q. makes 6s. 3d. theſum 31 l. 2s. 11 d. which 
it how to renew a leaſe of 21 years, that has but one year is the preſent value of 100 l. to be paid 20 years hence, 


[>] 


4 TABL E of reverſims, Sewing what 11. due any number of years hence, under 41, 
is worth in ready money at 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10 per cent. N 


5 per cant.” e ee | 7 per cent. | 8 per cent. | 10 per cent. 
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REZAL- A corn-meaſure, uſed in Alſace, and in ſome 


* 


arts of the neighbouring provinces. | : 


At Briſac the rezal of wheat weighs 164 lb. avoirdupois 


weight, of maſlin-corn 162, and of rye 158. 


At Col de rezal of wheat weighs 160 lb. of maſlin- 
corn 15 of rye 154. 3 


04. Fi FIN by „ „ 
* of wheat 178, of maſlin- corn 175, of 


ah on *% | 200 
at care! of wheat 160, of maſlin-corn and rye as 
much, and of oats 104. 


At Haguenau, of wheat 160, of maſlin- corn 160, of 
rye 155, and of oats 112. N 
At Weillenburg, of wheat 164, of maſlin-corn 162, of 
rye 159, and of oats 104, _ 55 „ 
At Liſtemberg, of wheat 184, of maſlin-corn 183, of 
rye 182, and of oats. 1-4. | 
At Nancy, of wheat 174, of maſlin-corn 173, of rye 
172, and of oats 144. „ 
at Longwy the rezal of Nancy is uſed, but heavier by 
two pounds. | e ; 7 | 


160. | 3 N N e 
At Hamingue, of wheat 163, of maſlin- corn 160, and 
of rye 159. N . 


-. 


RHAA. A name given by the inhabitants of Madagaſcar 
to the tree which produces the gum called dragons Blood. 
RHAPONTICUM.' A medicinal root, in form reſem- 


bling rhubarb, and nearly of the ſame virtues; 'whence 
it is ſometimes called Turkiſh rhubarb 

It is frequently mixed with rhubarb by'thoſe who' ſend 
that drug into Europe : but they are diſtinguiſhed by this, 


' that the rhubarb is generally in roundiſh pieces, the in- 
| ternal ſtreaks or lines whereof run tranſverſe ; and rha- 


ponticum in longiſh pieces, having its ſtreaks running 
lengthways : beſides, that rhaponticum chewed in the 


At Saverna, of wheat 170, of maſlin-corn 165, of rye 


mouth leaves a viſcidity behind it, which rhubarb does 


not. See Rhubarb. © 


The ſcarcity of the rhaponticum of the Levant occaſions 


the mountain -· rhaponticum, or monks rhubarb, 'to be 


frequently ſubſtituted for it; which is a wild fort of la- 
pathum, by botaniſts called a/pinum : but they are diſ- 
| tinguiſhed by this, that the former is yellow without, and 


reddiſh within; the latter being blackiſh without, and 


- yellow , PET ee 
Dr. Quincy, however, confounds the wo, when he 


ſays, the rhaponticüm grows plentifully in England; 
and that it is only uſed as an alterative, and. does "x 
come up to a cathartic. 5 It is certa ne 

in the ſhops under the name of Thaponticum, is no other 
than the mountain rhapontic, or monks rhubarb, and is 
much inferior in virtue to the rhaponticum verum. 


o 
- 


o 


RHE, or Ree, A little ifland in the bay of Biſcay, near the 
_ coaſt of Aunis, in France, ſituated in i deg, 30 min. of 


W, lon. and 46 deg. 14 min. of N. lat. 7 miles weſt of 
Rochelle. | ALI I 33 | N 


< 
* 


RHINE Lower Circle, or the Lower Circle "of *the Rhine, 


is one of the circles of Germany; conſiſting of the 
palatinate of the Rhine, and the three eccleſiaſtical elec- 
torates, namely, thoſe of Mentz, Triers, and Cologn; 
all of which lie upon the river Rhine. See Germany.. 


RnNe River, riſes in the country of the Griſons in Swit- 
zerland; and running north by Coire, continues its: 


courſe till it forms a lake, called the lake of Conſtance ; 


from whence it turns weſt, paſſing by the cities of Con- 
ſtance and Schaffhauſen; and nab viſited Baſil, runs 
from thence directly north, dividing Suabia from Alſace ; 


it then runs into the Palatinate z and receiving the Nec- 


kar, the Maine, and the Moſeſle ; continues its courſe 
north by Mentz, Coblentz, and Cologn, entering the 
Netherlands at Skenkinchabs; after Which it is divided 
into ſeveral channels, the two largeſt whereof obtain the 


* 


name of the Lech and the Waal; which running weſt 


through the United Provinces, "diſcharge themſelves into 
the German ſea below Rotterdam; the ancient channel 


of the Rhine, which fell ide the ſea a little to the, welt 


of Leyden, being entirely Ehoaked up and left. 


HINK Upper, or the Circle of the Upp er Rhin 65 conſiſt ed af 6 


g, what now obtains 


China. The ſtalk of the rhubarb is like the ſmall bam 


RHU 


the landgravate of Alſace, and "the landgravate of Heſſe, 


_ comprehending the Wetteraw ; but now only Heſſe can be 


accounted a part of Germany ; France having at preſent 
united Alſace to that Kingdom. See France, and Ger- 
many. | 


RHODES. An iſland of Aſiatie Turky, ſituated in the 


Mediterranean, in 28 deg. of E. lon, and between 35 
and 37 of N. lat. See Turkiſh Illands. 


_ The antient Rhodians were a powerful people at ſea, and 


inſtituted an excellent ſyſtem of maritime laws; which 
were afterwards adopted by the Romans, and by Ri- 


chard I. of England, when he made the laws of Oleron. 
The Rhodian laws were divided into two ſections; the one 
containing 21 articles, and the other 51 articles; which, 
together with thoſe of Oleron, and ſome other laws, 


particularly thoſe of Wifbuy, are the foundation of chat 


part of the civil law, whereby all maritime cauſes are 


determined. See Civil law, and Treaty. 


Rnopes //and, is alſo a part of New England. dee Bri- 


tiſb America. 


RHONE. One of the largeſt rivers in France, which 
riſes in the mountain La Fourche, one of the Alps, in 
Switzerland; and running weſt through the country 
called the Valais, divides it into two parts; then paſſing 
through the lake of Geneva, viſits that city; from 
whence it runs S. W. to Mens in France; where, join- 
ing the river Soane, it continues its courſe due ſouth; 


and paſſing by Orange, Avignon, and Arles, falls into 
the Mediterranean to the weſtward of Marſeilles. There 


are ſeveral cataraQts in the upper part of the river ; ſo 
that it is not navigable till four or five leagues below Ge- 


eva; and it runs forward with ſuch an impetuous force, 


that it is very difficult getting veſſels up the ſtream. 
RHUBARB, or Tai-haam. 
compact, and heavy; yellow without, of a nutmeg co- 


A medicinal root, large, 


lour within; an aſtringent, bitteriſh taſte, and an agree- 


able, aromatic ſmell; of great uſe in medicine as a pur- 


gate, ” by N Pt 
Conſidering the great uſe of this drug, it is ſurpriſing we 
ſhould know ſo little of the place where the plant grows 


that produces it. Some ſay it comes from the kingdom 


of Boutan, in the extremities of India; others, that it is 


found in the provinces of Xenſi and Suchen in China. 

Others will have it only grow in Perſia; and others on 
the confines. of Muſcovy, deriving its name from Rha, 

the river among us called Wolga, and barbarum; that 
is, root found by the barbarians on the river Rha, * 
But it is certain, that the greateſt quantities of rhubarb 


are brought from Thibet in Tartary, and Tſetchanen in 


boos or Chineſe canes,” hollow, and very brittle, three 


3 


or four feet high, and of a dark violet colour. In March 
it ſends forth long and thick leaves; which are ſucceeded 
by flowers of a yellow, and ſometimes 4 violet colour. 
In September they pull it up, and find the root large and 


long; that which is heavieſt, and moſt marbled near the 
heart, being moſt eſteemed, The Chineſe, after having 
cleaned the roots, cut them in pieces about two jnches 


large, and dry them an plates of ſtone, under which 


they kindle fires: but, as this operation is not ſufficient 


0 exhauſt all they humidity, they make a hole in each 
piece, and ſuſpend them in the greateſt heat of the ſun, 


o 


rupte 


till they are in a condition to be kept without being cor- 


2 
% P32 


© "Rhubarb, in Latin rhabarbarum officinarum, was not 


85 renewing Their | old roots, by dying th IM "bf | 
© bue: but the cheat is eaſily known mn 
JJ 


Rhubarb 


tle 


4 * 
* 


lor; and when broke, loo 


«4 
o 


known to the antients ; whoſe rhapontic 


+ 


of a vermilion caſt. 
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is eſteemed an excellent cathi 

z. to fortify the ſtomach, and to em 
F eee 
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U.. Boulduc informs us, in the.niemoiriie 
academy, that be drew extracts raf chubally 
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water and ſpirit of wine; but the purgative virtue, be 


ſays, was much more viſible in the former than the lat- 


ſtance has a ſtill better effect; and adds, that of all the 
operations he performed on it, none gave any credit to 


ter ; which ſhews that it conſiſts more infa ſalt than an 
oil. He obſerves, however, that rhubarb taken in ſubs 


the common opinion 


which aſeribes an aſtringent qua- 
1 to rhubarb. 8 | | 


. 


wo ſorts of rhubarb are fold at Amfterdam ; that of the 


Levant, and that of Muſcovy : both are purchaſed by 
the pound ; the tare is purſuant to the weight, and they 


yield 2 per cent. dedudtion for good weight, and as 


much for prompt payment. The rhubarb of the Le- 
vant coſts from 8 to 148. ſterling the pound, and that of 


Muſcovy from 5s. 3 d. to 8s. the pound. 


Monks RHUBARB. 
White RHUBARB. 


There is a tincture of rhubarb in wine, and alſo in 
ſpirit. | EO, 
See R N : , 


See Mechoacan. 


RHUMB, Rumb, or Rum, in navigation. A vertical 


circle of any given place, or the interſection of a part 
of ſuch a circle with the harizon. | 


Rhumbs therefore coincide with points of the world, or 


of the horizon; and hence the mariners diſtinguiſh the 
rhumbs by the ſame ng the points and winds ; 


uſually reckoning 32 rhumbs, which are repeſented by 
the 32 lines in the roſe or card of the compaſs. _ 

Aubin defines a rhumb, a line on the terreſtrial globe, 
ſea-compaſs, or ſea chart, repreſenting one of the 32 


- winds which ſerve to conduct a veſſel : fo that the rhumb 


a veſſel purſues, is conceived as its rout or courſe, . _. 
Rhumbs are divided and ſubdivided like points : thus, the 
whole rhumb anſwers to the cardinal point; the half 


rhumb to a collateral point, or makes an angle of 45 


degrees with the former, The quarter rhumb makes an 


angle of 22 deg, 30 min. therewith ; and the half quar- 
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ter rhumb makes an angle of 11 deg. 15 min. 


HUM8B Line, in navigation, is the line which a ſhip, keep- 


ing in the ſame collateral point or rhumb, deſcribes 
throughout its whole courſe, EIN 

The great property of the rhumb-line, or loxodromia, 
and that from which ſome authors define it, is, that it 
cuts all the meridians under the ſame angle; which 
angle is called the angle of the rhumb, or the loxodromic 


angle; and the angle which the rhumb-line makes with 


any parallel to the equator, is called the complement of 


the rhumb. | 


Suppoſing then the wind to continue the ſame, as ea 
point or inſtant of the progreſs may be eſteemed the be- 
ginning, the veſſel always makes the ſame angle with 


An idea of the origin and properties of the rhumb-line, 
the great foundation of navigation, may be conceived 
thus. A veſlel beginning its courſe, the wind wherewith 


it is driven makes a certain angle with the meridian of 


the place; and, as it is ſuppoſed the veſſel runs exactly 
in the direction of the wind, it makes the ſame angle 
with the meridian which the wind makes. . 


the meridian of the place where it is each moment, or 
in each point of its courſe, which the wind makes, 


Ibis aſympotic 
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rhumb-line, or loxodromy; being 15 of ſpiral, 
which, like the logarithmic, ſpiral, makes, an infinity of 
circumvolutions, without ever arriving at a certain Point 


to which it Kill tends, and towards which 


_- — 


approaches 
every ſtep. = 


point of the rbumb line js M8 


which, were it poſſible for it to arrive, it would find all 
the meridians conjoined, and be loſt in them 

The courſe of a veſſel, then, except in the twG 66 
caſes, is always a rhumb-line ; which line is the hypo- 
thenuſe of a rectangle- triangle, whoſe two other fides are 


the ſhip's way, or run in longitude and latitude-. 
| Now the latitude is uſually had by obſervations; and the 


«4 


angle of the rhumb, with one or other of the two ſides, 


All therefore that is required 


by the compaſs. 


| | t is by calculation in failing, 
is the value of the length of the rhumb- line, or the dil. 


| tance run: but, as ſuch curye-line would prove ver 


perplexing in calculation, it was neceſſary to have the 


| ſhip's way in a right line; which right line however muſt 


have the eſſential property of the curve-line, that is, to 


court all the meridians at right angles. 


If a ſhip ſail on a north or ſouth rhumb, it deſcribes a me- 


ridian; if on an eaſt or weſt rhumb, it deſcribes either the 


titude, ſo is the difference of longitude to the whole de. 


——— 


RIABAULS Sah, ar 
quality, brought from the Eaſt Indies, and uſually white; 


To find the rhumb between two places, by ca 


equinoCtial, or a parallel thereto. 


Iculation, 
or geometrically, there are two canons or proportions: 
the firſt, as the radius is to the co-ſine of the middle k. 
parture from the. meridian, in the courſe between the 
two places propoſed : the ſecond, as the radius is to the 
| half ſum of the co- ſines of both latitudes, or as the diz- 
meter is to the ſum of. the co-fines of both latitudes, ſo 
is the difference of longitude to the departure from the 
meridian. © 1 * | | 
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e cotton cloths, of an indifferent 


their length being nine ells, and breadth half an ell. 


RIAL, or Mal. A Spaniſh filver coin; being the eighth 


part of the piaſter, or piece of eight, and of equal vi 
lue to 5 id. ſterling. Fee C 

T be ſilver rial is equal to 34 ſilver maravedis, and the 
copper rial to 44 copper maravedis, which only amount 


to 18 ſilver maravedis. 


There are alſo rials of eight, rials of four, als of two, 
and half rials. 


ials, The rials of eight are the piaſters; thoſe 
of four, half piaſters, &c. Great quantities of rials, or 
rials of eight, are carried into the Eaſt Indies, where they 


Ware divideg into three claſſes, and received on different 
footings; the ol al, known by the chaplet around, 
| whereof a hundred are current for 215 fupees, or 26]. 


128. 6 d. ſterling; the ſecond, known by the largeneß 


- tiently current in England for 10s. 


of its head, current at 2124 rupees for 100; and tic 


new at 208: rupees for 100 rials. See Rupee. 


ch Riat, or Ryal, is alſo the name of a piece of gold, an- 


Jn ift Henry VI. by indenture of the mint, a pound 
weight of gold of the old ſtandard was coined into 45 


| ' _ rials, going for 105, a piece; or a proportional number 
Now, a wind, for inſtance, that is north-eaſt, and which of half rials, goi 


of conſequence makes an angle of 45 de ; with the meri- 


dian, is equally north-eaſt wherever it blows, and makes 
the ſame angle of 45 deg. with all the meridians, it meets. 
A veſſel therefore driven by the ſame wind, always makes 


the ſame angle with all the meridians it meets with on 


If the veſſel ſails north and ſouth, it makes an an de in- 


the ſurface of the earth. 


which went at 2s. 2d. © 


Was to be coined into 48 rials. Ia 3 es Sy 
of gold were coined at 30s. a pigces and ſpur rials at 


Soing at 58.4 


piece; or rial farthings, 


Ta iſt Henry VIII. the gold b 
11 8. 3d. In 2d of Elizabeth gold rials were coined at 
15 8. a piece, when a pound weight of old ftandars gold 


Money. 


158. See 


Gnitely acute with the meridian, that is, it is parallel to RIBBAND, Ribe, or Ribbend. N narrow fort of Hl. 


it, or rather fails in it; but if it ſails eaſt and weſt, it cuts 
all the meridians at right ahgles. In the firſt caſe it de- 
ſcribes a great cirele ; in the ſecond, either a great circle, 
as the equator, or a parallel to it. If its courſe is be- 
tween the two, it does not then deſctibe a circle; ſince 
a circle drawn in ſuch a manner would cut all the meri- 
dians at unequal angles, which the veſſel cannot do- It 
deſcribes therefore another curve; the eſſentia 


* 
* 


3 Which curve is called the loxodromic curve, 


Italian, and French; of which. 


ſometimes interwoven with gold and, filver, chiefly ples 


for head-ornaments. ; See Silf. . . 


The moſt eſteemed of this manufacture are the Englifh, 
great quantities Are ſent 
of England, fince the 


to other countries; but thoſe; 


vesty of Utrecht, are reguted acohurabang,merebandi 
--.* In France... . © TS IRE 

| I property | 
that it cuts all the meridians under the ſame © 


Yorkſhire, runs S. W. croſs Lancaſhire, and falls into 
the Iriſh channel below Frelton. 


Td > 42.4" 


pole; to 
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rial was ordered to go 21 


a 3d James I. roſe rials | 


e Cats ; 8 808 + 4. x*:; ; av 
RIBBLE. A river which. riſes. in the eſt- riding of 
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pings of a ſbip, are the timbers of the futtocks, when the 
ro 8 ſo called becauſe they are bent like the 
ribs of a carcaſe or ſkeleton. | | 
Again or feed of a leguminous 8 of the 
frequent in the Eaſt Indies, in Greece, and 


e grains of which grow in cluſters; and, being 


or diſreſpec e. oi TD 
Rice is a great food in the Roman catholic countries in 
time of lent. The ordinary preparation is by firſt Rteep- 
ing it in water, then boiling it in milk. Some make 
it into a ſort of farina, or flour, by pounding it ina mor- 
tar, after having firſt put it in hot water, and again 
waſhed it out in cold. | | 
Rice is of ſome uſe in medicine, being eſteemed proper 
to ſoften .and thicken ſharp humours, and to moderate 
fluxes of the belly. The northerg nations eat their fowls 
and other meats with rice and ſaffron.  'The Chineſe 
make a wine of rice, which is of an amber colour, taſtes 
| like Spaniſh wine, and ſerves them for their common 
drink. In the Eaſt Indies they make arrac of rice, and 
in ſome parts of Europe they alſo draw a very ſtrong 
ſpirit from it. See Brandy, and Arrac. Th 
Rice is now the ſtaple commodity of South Carolina, 
which ſends, one year with another, 50,000 barrels into 
Europe, each weighing about 4000 Ib. and worth from 
50 to 60 8. a barrel: fo that, at only 50 8. a barrel, there 
is the ſum of 125,0001. ſterling paid to Carolina for 


The origin of rice-plantations in Carolina was acciden- 


ze tal; for a ſhip; on its return from the Eaſt Indies, hap- 

pened to be wrecked on the coaſt of this colony; when 
he ſome bags of rice were taken out of the ſhip, and a trial 
nt was made of ſowing them; which ſucceeded beyond ex- 


pectation. For the firſt encouragement of this com- 
merce, the Britiſh government laid a heavy duty on fo- 
reign rice, exempting that of Carolina: but the cultiva- 
tion of rice coming to be thoroughly eſtabliſhed, a duty 
was impoſed upon it, which included on 
ent home-conſumption z the tranſpartation of 


nd, lonies all over the Mediterranean ain, and Portugal, 
61. being permitted, on condition that the ſhips ſhould return 
nels directly to England; whereby the Engliſh: traders have 
e deen enabled to fell their rice cheaper than that brought 


from the Levant. 


o 


5 RICH. A kind of lyme, met with in Poland ; whoſe ſkin 


is very rich, fine, and beautiful. Some cf theſe animals 


und are found alſo in Perſia and Sweden; but they all differ 
45 in colour. Thoſe tf Perſia are white, ſpotted with black ; 
nber thoſe of Sweden reddiſh ; and thoſe of Poland of a beau- 


ins tiful iron grey. 


0 26 having the head of a cat, and the cruelty of a tyger. 
d at This is one of the moſt beautiful furs the northern people 


als at | IDE, in the ſea-language, is a term variouſly applied : 


* wind or tide, 


glifh, | overbeat herſelf into an head ſea ; as that the waves oyer- 
rake her, that is; waſh over her, from ſtem to ſtern. 


L 00 A ſhip rides acroſs, when ſhe rides with her. main-yards 


andiſe and fore- yards hoiſted up to the hounds, and both yards 
| and arms to 


ing of oke end of the yard is peeked up, and the other hangs 
s e down. This is alſo ſaid of a ſhip, when in weighing 


ſhe is brought direAly over her anchor. $M 


* 
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rice ; the greateſt part of which is re- exported from Eng- 
land to foreigners, and employs a great number of ſhips. 


the rice fag, | | 
From the F RIGID Marble. See Marble. 


They all reſemble each other in figure and ferocity ; 
trade in; being ſold at ſuch a high price, that a quantity 
ſufficient for robing a gown ſometimes coſts 701. ſterling. 


1 thus, the ſhip is ſaid to ride, when her anchors hold her | 
MF, faſt, fo that ſhe does not Urive away by the force of the 


A ſhip is ſaid to ride well, When the is built ſo as not to 


pped alike. - She is ſaid to ride apeek, when 


RIO 
She is ſaid to ride athwart, when her fide is to the tide ; 
and to ride betwixt wind and tide, when the wind hath 
equal force over her one way, and the tide another. If 
the wind has more power over her than the tide, ſhe is 
ſaid to ride wind road. She is ſaid to ride hawſeful, 
when in a ftreſs of weather ſhe falls ſo deep; that the 
water runs in at her hawſes, She is ſaid to ride portoiſe, 
when her yards are ſtruck down upon the deck, or when 
they are down a-port-laſt. . 

Ripe, called otherwiſe philippus. A gold coin of ſome 
currency in Flanders, ſtruck in the times of the earls of 
Flanders, weighing 2 pennyweights and 12 grains. 

RIDERS, in a ſhip, are great timbers, both in the hold 
and aloft, which are bolted. on to other timbers to 
ſtrengthen them, when the ſhip is diſcovered to be too 
Aightly built. | | 

RIFFY. A ſort of cotton, brought from Alexandria in 
Egypt, and ſold for about 50s. the hundred. | 
IGA. A city and port-town of Livonia, in the diviſion 
of Lettenland, ſituated near the mouth of the river 
Dwina, on a bay of the Baltic ſea, in 24 deg. of E. 
lon. and 57 deg. of N. lat. being one of the beſt harbours 
and trading towns in the Baltic. See Ruſſia, - | 

RIGGING of a ſbip, includes her whole cordage, or all 
the ropes belonging to be maſts, yards, &c, A ſhip is 
ſaid to be well rigged, when all her ropes are of their 
fit ſize, in proportion to her burden. She is over-rigged, 
when. her ropes are too big for her ; which wrongs her 
much in her ſailing, and is apt to make her heel. 

RIGH T Sailing, is when a voyage is performed on ſome 
one of the four cardinal points. See Sailing. . 
If a ſhip ſail under the meridian, that is, on the north or 
ſouth points, ſhe varies not in longitude at all; but 
only changes the latitude, and that juſt ſo much as the 
number of degrees ſhe has run: See Latitude. | 
If a ſhip fail under the equinoctial upon the very eaſt 
or welt points, ſhe alters not her latitude at all, but only 
changes the longitude, and that ſo much as the number 
of degrees ſhe has run. See Longitude, . 
If ſhe fail directly eaſt or weſt under any parallel, ſhe 
there alſo alters not her latitude, but only her longi- 

tude; yet not according to the number of degrees of 
the great circle ſhe has ſailed in, as under the equinoctial, 
but more according as the parallel is remoter from the 
equinoctial towards the pole; for the leſs any parallel is, 
the greater is the difference of longitude. See Rhumb, 
Ricnar, the helm, a ſea phraſe, ordering to keep the helm 
even with the middle of the ſhip. _ 7-44 


RIGISCH. A money of accompt. uſed at Riga; where the 
Tix-dollar, or 4s. 6 d. ſterling, is divided into 1 5 ri- 
ets, 5H : Wee ES EI 
RIMINT A port-town of Italy, in the Pope's territory, 
and province of Romania, 7 on the gulph of M. 
nice, in 13 deg. 30 min. of E. Ion. and 44 deg. 8 min. 
"_ N. lat. 29 1 8. E. of Ravenna. | 8 8 
RING. A little moveable, put on the finger, either by 
way of ceremony, or of ornament. . 
RIN d, is alſo the name of an inſtrument, 
tion, for taking the altitudes of the ſun, _ 8 
It is uſually of braſs, about nine inches diameter, ſuſ- 
pended by a little ſwivel, 45 degrees from the point 
whereof. is a perforation, which is the center of a qua- 
drant of go degrees, divided in the inner concave r N % 8 
To uſe it, they hold it up by the ſwivel, and turn it to 
the fun, till the ſun-beams falling PR” rad, 4 make 
a ſpot among the degrees, which is the altitude required. 
125 1125 8 E to the aftrolabe, 5 Ly” 
the diviſions are here . 0 than on the altrolabe. . 
RiNg-Bolts, ina ſhip. Thoſe iron pins, Which are uſed 
to bring the i berg t ooſ‚‚‚‚‚ oi 
RINGKOPPING. A town of North Jutland, ſubject to 
Denmark. See Denmarks 1. RR 
RIO-GRANDE... A river. of Terra F „„ South 
America, which riſes almoſt undet the equator, runs N. 
through Terra Firma, and falls into dhe Neth ſea 
between Carthagena and St. Marte. 
Rio-GRAN DR, is alſo a river of Africa, which runs _ 5 


uſed in naviga-. 
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E. to W. through Negroland, and falls into the Atlantic bury themſelves under ground in the middle of their 
ocean in 11 deg. of N. lat. ſuppoſed to be a branch of courſe, and break out again in other places like new ri- 
the river Niger. | vers. Thus the Niger, which ſome. coſmographers. de- 
RIO-JANEIRO, A river of South America, which riſes rive by a ſubterraneous channel from the N. becauſe 
in the mountains of Brazil, runs E. croſs that province, it ſwells at the ſame time with the Nile, 3 any 
and falls into the Atlantic ocean almoſt under the tro- other apparent cauſe of its ſwelling, the Niger itfelf meet- 


pic of Capricorn, This river gives name ta one of the ing the mountains of Arabia, is hid under them, and riſes 
chief provinces ſubje& to the Portugueſe in Brazil, from again on the weltern {ide of the mountains: thus alſo the 
whence they import a great deal of gold, ſilver, dia- Tyeris is loſt in the mountain Taurus. Te: 
monds, and other precious ſtones, annually. See Perlu— The water of moſt rivers flows impregnated with particles 
gueſe America. | of metals, minerals, ſands, and oily and fat bodies: thus, 


RIPEN. A city and port-town of North Jutland, capital ſome rivers bring ſands intermixed with grains of gold; 
of the province of Ripen, ſituated in 9 deg. of E. lon. of which kind is, 1. A river in Japan. 2. Another in 
and 55 dep. 30 min. of N. lat. 60 miles 8. of Wiburg, the iſland Lequeo, near Japan. 3. A river in Africa called 
ſubje to Denmark. has: | Arroe, breaking out of the roots of the mountains of the 

RIPPON. A borough-town of Yorkſhire, ſituated 21 Moon, wherein are gold mines. 4. A river in Guinea, 
miles N. W. of York; conſiderable for its manufactures where the negroes ſeparate the gold duſt from the ſand, 


of hard-ware, eſpecially ſpurs. and fel] it to the Europeans, who traffic hither for that 
RISK, or Riſque. The hazard or chance of a loſs or da- very purpoſe. 5. In hs rivulets near the city of Me. 
mage; as, there is a great riſk run in letting goods go xico are grains of gold taken up, eſpecially after rain: 
upon credit to ſome perſons, as to wives not authoriſed which is to be underſtood: of all the other rivers; none 


by their huſbands, and to young people not yet arrived of which yield any thing conſiderable, except in rainy 
at the age of majority. . ſeaſone. 5. In Peru, Sumatra, Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and 


To prevent any riſk in invoicgs of merchandiſes at ſea, it Guiana. Laſtly, there are ſeveral brooks in the coun- 
s uſual to inſure them. | | tries about the Alps, eſpecially Tirol; out-of whoſe wa- 
The riſk of merchandiſes commences from the time they ters gold is drawn, though there are no grains conſpicuous 
are carried on board. In matters of inſurance it is a ma- therein. Add to this, that the Rhine in many places 
xim, that all is never to be riſqued on one bottom, or in affords a golden mud, | SE: OS ek 
the ſame veſſel; to denote, that aſſurers muſt act with As to rivers that bring grains of ſilver, iron, copper, and 
diſcretion in the ſigning of policies, and not hazard too lead, we find no mention of them in authors ; though 
much on cach veſſel, there being more to be expected doubtleſs there are great numbers of each, and many of 
from ſeveral than from one. the medicinal effects of mineral waters are doubtleſs owing 
RIVADEC. A city and port-town of Spain, in the pro- thereto, We muſt not here omit a river in Germany, 
vince of Galicia, ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in 7 deg. which is ordinarily ſuppoſed to change iron into copper, 
10 min. of W. lon. and 33 deg. 36 min. of N. lat. The truth is, there is no real converſion of the metal; 
7 miles N. W. of Oviedo. oc all that is done is, that the cuprine and vittiolic par- 
RIVAGE. A toll antiently paid to the King in ſome ri- ticles in the water corrode the iron, and detaching parts 
vers, for the paſſage of boats, or veſſels therein. 8 thereof by means of the motion of the water, ſucceed 
RIVER, in geography. A ſtream or current of freſh wa- in their room, et $ 2-84 „ 0 les wa, 
- ter, flowing in a bed or.channel, from a ſource or ſpring From this variety in the mixture of the river-water reſults 
| into the ſea. | F : various qualities, different ſpecific gravities, and different | 
If the ſtream be not large enough to bear boats, or ſmall colours. See Mineral Water. X | = | 
veſſels loaden, it is properly called in Engliſh by the dimi- Some rivers, at certain ſeaſons of the year, ſwell ſo 2 
nutive rivulet or brook. If it be conſiderable enough to to overflow their banks, and drown the neighbouring 3 
carry larger veſſels, it is called by the general name river: lands. Of thoſe the moſt eminent is the Nile, which | | 
in all which the difference is only as to great and leſs. riſes ſo#«as to cover all Egypt, except the hills. 27 be in- l 
Some will have none to be properly rivers, except thoſe undation begins about the 17th day of June, and increaſes b 
which bear the ſame name from their ſource to their for the ſpace of 40 days, decreaſing for as many; during 4 
mouth ; others, none but thoſe which empty themſelves which periòd the gities of Egypt, which are all built on 4 
immediately into the ſea, and not into any other river, hills, appear as 0 iſlands: but it is to theſe inun- [ 
Rivulets have their riſe ſometimes from great rains, or dations that Egypt owes all its fertility 3 the heavens e 
great quantities of thawed ſnow, eſpecially in mountain- there affording no rain, or at leaſt none in any reſpect 9 
ous places; as in the long ridges in Africa, India, and conſiderable: hence, as the inundation is great or ſmall, 0 
Sumatra: but the generality of rivulets ariſe from ſprings. Egypt for that year is fruitful or barren. 
Rivers themſelves all ariſe, either from the confluence. The other rivers having any notable ſtated inundations u 
of the ſeveral rivulets, or from lakes; nor is there any are the Niger or Gambia, which overflow at the ſams 
great river, ſuch as the Rhine, Elbe, and the like, known time with the Nile. Leo Africanus ſays it begins on the n 
to flow from a ſingle ſpring. The Volga conſiſts of above 15th day of June, increaſes for 40 days, and decreaſes a 
200 rivulets, all flowing into it, before it reaches tbe long. The Zaire, a river of Congo, proceeding from 
Caſpian; and the Danube receives as many. Pliny, in- the fame lake with the Nile, and therefore affected in the 
deed, and Cardan, ſay, that the Nile receives none; but fame manner. The Rio de la Plata in Brazil, which 
the later travellers into Abyſſinia aſſure us of the contrary, Maffeus obſerves overflows. at the ſame time, with the 
The Rhine, Rhone, Danube, Boryſthenes, and many Nile. The Ganges and the Indus; both which laſt 
more, ariſe originally from ſprings in the mountains; overflow in June, July, and Auguſt; at which times 
the Nile, Volga, and the great river of St. Laurence, the natives ſave great quantities of water, in ponds, to 


from lakes. 2 5 . ſerveſthem the reſt of the year, Seyeral uvers flowing 
 Phanemina und variation of RIVER S. Rivers are found out of the lake Chiamay into the bay of Bengal; Which 
ſubject to great alterations, at different ſeaſons of the overflow in September, October, and November 3a 
year and day, by frequent rains and melted ſnow : 'thus, which bring a very great fertility with them 1575 ground. 


in Peru and Chili, many of the rivers are almoſt inſen- The river Macoa in Camboid. The river Parana, Or 
ſible in the night-time, and only flow by day, as being Paranguaſa, which ſome will have the ſame with the Sy- 
then augmented by the diſſolution of the ſnow on the ver. tiver. Several rivers in Coromandel, a part of India, 
mountains Andes: thus, the Volga abounds in ſo much Which overflow in the rainy months, from the great. 
water in May and June, as to cover the ſand-banks, quantity of water iſſuing from the mountain Gatis. | he 
which all the reſt of the year lie bare, fo as ſcarce to al- *Euphtates, which. overflows Meſopotamia certam days 
low a paſſage to the loaden ſhips : thus alſo, the Nile, in the year. Laftly, the river Jus in Numidia. F 
Ganges, and Indus, are frequently ſo increaſed as to The rivers moſt celebrated for their length, breadth, anc 
* overflow ; and that either in the winter from rain, or in (wiſtneſs of current, are the Nile, which ruus almoſt in 
the ſummer from the melting of the ſnow, Some rivers a ſtraight courſe 1520 geographical miles. The _— 
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R O A 
which runs 2400 miles. The Ganges, 1200 miles. 
The Ob, 1600 miles. The Jeniſca in Aſia, about the 
{ame length with the Ob. The river Orellana, in Ame- 
rica, 60 miles broad at its mouth, and 5000 miles long. 
The Rig de la Plata, 80 miles broad at the mouth. The 
Omar another river of Brazil; and the great river 
of St. Laurence, near 2500 miles long. 
Navigable rivers are of great ſervice to trade, as they ſave 
the greater expence of land- carriage. The Chineſe in 
Aſa, and the Dutch in Europe, are the moſt remarkable 
people for river- navigation; and other nations have fol- 
lowed their example. Almoſt all the interior trade of 
China is carried on by natural rivers, or artificial canals 
and the Dutch employ above 50,000 men on their rivers 
and canals: France is alſo. well ſupplied with rivers and 
canals ; particularly the canal of Languedoc, by means 
of which a communication is made between Bourdeaux 
and Marſeilles, that is, between the ocean and Mediter- 
ranean; as alſo the canals of Orleans and Briare, which 
open a communication between the countries watered by 
the Seine and Loire. The Spaniards have been adviſed 
to make the river Elbe more navigable. The Ruſſians 
have made a canal, 93 miles long, between the Don 
and the Volga, to „ Ferre between the 
Caſpian and the Euxine Teas ; as alſo another, called the 
Ladoga canal, deſigned for the uſe of Peterſburg, 460 
miles long. The Iriſh have improved their inland navi- 
gation by canals ; and a ſcheme has been propoſed for cut- 
ting a canal to unite the Thames and Severn in England, 
as alſo another for uniting the Severn and the Trent. 
The Britiſh legiſlature has taken particular care of the 
preſervation of navigable rivers; as alſo in rendering 
others fit for navigation, eſpecially the Dee, Air, and 
Calder. | | . 

The Three RIVERS. A town of Canada, in North Ame- 
rica, ſubje& to France. See French America. 


RIXZDOLLAR: A filver coin, ſtruck in ſeveral ſtates and 


free cities of Germany ; as alſo in Flanders, Poland, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. But there is little difference between 
the rixdollar and the dollar, another filver coin ſtruck in 
Germany; each being nearly equal to the French crown 
of three livres, the Spaniſh piece of eight, or 4s. 6d. 
ſterling. See Exchange. * 

The rixdollars of Francfort, Lunenburg, Magdeburg, 


Hamburg, and Poland, are worth 4 8. 6d. ſterling; of 


Brandenburg, Hanover, Mentz, Nuremberg, and Lu- 
bec, 48. 7 d. ſterling ;, of Baſil 4s. 8 d.; of Cologne 
45. 4 d.; of Dantzic. or Thorn 4s. 5d. ; and of Zuric 
45. 2d. ſterling. ' 8 WWW 
The rixdollar is one of the moſt gurrent And univerſal 
coins in the world; being uſed equally in the commerco 
of the Levant, the North, Muſcovy, and the Eaſt In- 
dies. 4 1 

All ſorts of rixdollars are not received in the Eaſt Indies 
upon the ſame footing, and for the ſame value 3 upon 
which account they are weighed there: but if they are 
not weighed, he who ſells them ſhould make good the 
weight, Upon this footing 214 rupees are given for 100 
Flemiſh rixdollars,” and 2163 for thoſe of Germany, 
Sweden, and Poland. | | 


} 


Nx polL AR, is alſo a money of accompt, uſed in Ger- 


many, Poland, and Denmark, of the ſame value as the 
coin, | | M 
RIX- MARK. A Daniſh ſilver coin; being 20 Danſk 
ſchillings, 10 ſchillings Lubs, or 1 14 d. ſterling. 
RIX-OORT. Another ſilver coin of Denmark, worth 
24 Danſk ſchillings, or 1 s. 14 d. ſterling. . 
RIZE, in the Grand Signior's territories, is a purſe of 
15,000 ducats, or 6937 l. ſterling; which may paſs oF a 
money of accompt, like the Dutch ton of gold, and the 
French mithon. OI * 
OAD, in navigation, denotes a place of anchorage, at 
ſome diſtance from ſhore, and ſheltered from the winds, 
where veſſels uſually moor, to wait for a wind or tide 
to carry them into harbour, or to ſet fail. _ - PER. 
When the bottom is clear of rocks, the hold firm, and 
the place well covered from-the wind, the-road is faid to 
be good: and an open road is one that has but little land 
on any ddt 8 | 


and painting. 


ROC 


The roads in the Britiſh dominions are free to all mer- 
chant-veſlels, either of Britiſh ſubjects or allies. Captains 


and maſters of ſhips, who are forced by ſtorms to cut 


their cables, and leave their anchors in the roads, are 
obliged to fix up marks or buoys, on pain of forfeiting 
their anchor. | | 

The maſters of ſhips coming to moor in a road, muſt 
caſt anchor at ſuch diſtance, as that the cables may not 
mix, on pain of anſwering the damages. When there 
are ſeveral veſſels in the ſame road, the outermoſt to the 
ſeaward is obliged to keep a light in his lanthorn in the 
night time, to appriſe veſſels coming in from ſea, See 
Fort. 

Roaps, or Highways, ſhould be kept in good repair, for 
the facility of travelling, and conveying goods from one 
place to another. The Romans were eminent for their 

great roads, which they paved in a particular manner; 
and fince the erection of turnpikes in England, the roads 
have received ſuch improvement as to abate the price of 
land- carriage generally 30 per cent. for the carriage be- 
tween Birmingham and London was formerly 7 s. a hun- 
dred, and now only from 3 to 48. a hundred; the car- 
riage from Portſmouth to London, which was 7 s. a hun- 
dred, is now reduced to 4 or 5 ſhilllings; the carriage 
from Exeter, Briſtol, and Glouceſter, is now only8s. a 

| hundred, which was formerly 12s. ; and the carriage 
from other places has found an equal reduction. Be- 
ſides, a team of fix horſes can now draw 50 or 60 hundred 


with more eaſe than 30 hundred was drawn before the 


eſtabliſhing of turnpikes. See Carriage. 
* among ſailors. A ſhip that lies at anchor in 
A TOAQ. | * 
ROANOAK. An iſland of North America, near the 
coaſt of Albemarle county in North Carolina, ſituated 
in 75 deg. of W. lon. and 35 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 
where the Engliſh ſettled one of their firſt colonies in 
America in 1585 ; but were obliged to abandon it, as 
the colony was not ſupplied and reinforced in due time. 
ROB, in pharmacy. A preparation antiently much uſed, 
conſiſting of the juice of fruits, purified, and boiled to a 
conſumption of two-thirds of their moiſture. | 


ROBE. A liquid meaſure uſed in Spain, weighing 28 


pounds. 


Rog R. Any long gown, or garment, that covers the 
whole body; particularly ſuch as are worn by the Britiſh 
kings and peers in parliament ; as alſo by judges in the 


courts of judicature, and magiſtrates on public occaſions. 
ROBEMAKERS. Are perſons whoſe buſineſs is to make 
robes. | 
ROBBINS. Small ropes, reeved or put through the oilet- 
holes of a ſail, undef the head ropes, which ſerve to make 
faſt the ſails to the yard.  _, | | 
ROCHE, or Roch alum. ' See Alum. f 
ROCHELLE. A city and port-town of France, in the 


province of Orleanois, and territory of Aunis, ſituated . 


on the bay of Biſcay, oppoſite to the iſle of Ree, in 1 deg. 


5 min. of W. lon. and 46 deg. 7 min. of N. lat. 70 


miles S. W. of Poitiers. See France, 


ROCHFORT. A port-town of France, in the province 
of Guienne, and territory of Saintonge, ſituated near the 

mouth of the river Charente, in 1 deg. of W. lon. and 

46 deg. of N. lat. 23 miles S. of Rochelle; being a fine | 
large town, built by the late King Louis XIV. and made 
one of the ſtations of the royal navy of France; having 


a commodious harbour, well ſecured by forts and bat- 
teries of guns. See France. 185 


ROCK Alun. See Alum. 


ROCKBO. A great river, which riſes in the province of 
Vuncan in China in Aſia; and running ſouth through * | 
the kingdom of "Tonquin, falls into the bay of Cochin,” 


China, in 21 deg. of N. lat: 


ROCK-Clryal, or Chry/al of the Reck, is that fuppoſed to 


be formed by a congelation of the lapidific juice which 
trinkles down in rocks and caverns. See Chmfal. 
Rock Saf. See ßßô§—Uðd . RESTS» * 
Rock of Liſbon, .. See Cintra Cape. 


* 


RO CO, called by the Braſilians achiatl, or uruct; and. 
| y the Dutch erlean, is a drug which ſerves for dying 
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ROO \ 


The tree which bears the ſeed whereof the rocou is com- ROOF. trees, or Ruff. trees, are the timbers in a ſhip, which 


poſed, grows in the Leeward iſlands, and on the conti- 
nent of America. It is not much higher than a ſmall 
orange tree: its leaves, pointed at one end, are in the 
form of a heart; and its flowers, mixed with a white 
and car nation colour, are compoſed of five leaves, in the 
form of ſtars, growing on the extremities of the branches. 
Theſe flowers are followed by little iliguæ, or pods, 
which encloſe ſeveral grains of the bigneſs of a pea, co- 
vered when ripe with as lively a vermilion colour as 
poſſible. 1 
For exttacting this precious colour, theſe grains are 
ſhook in an earthen veſſel, and waſhed therein with 
warm water, till they have quitted their vermilion ; af- 
terwards, when the water has been left to ſettle, the ſe- 
diment is taken, and formed into ſmall round balls, or 
ſquare cakes, much eſteemed when pure and without 
mixture, which ſeldom happens. Some alſo make uſe 
of fire for boiling this drug, and giving it a conſiſtence. 
Rocou ſhould be choſen of a violet ſmell, as dry and as 
high in colour as poſſible, ſoft to the touch, calily ex- 
tended, and, when broken, the inſide of a more lively 
colour than the outſide. | | 
Sometimes it is ſophiſticated with red earth, brick pow- 
der, or other ingredients : but the ſraud is diſcovered by 
diſſolving a little of it in a glaſs of water; for, if pure, it 


diſſolves entirely; but, if mixed, the earth or brick will 


fall to the bottom. | 
Rocou is uſed for giving a colour to chocolate, and 


yellow wax, and is alſo thought to be of ſome uſe in me- 
dicine. | vs 
| Rocou is ſold at Amſterdam for about 61 d. the pound. 
ROD. A meaſure for land, and bricklayers work, conſiſt- 
ing of 16 feet and a half in length, and as much in 
t readth, or 2724 ſquare feet. | 
ROE-NEUG. The largeſt of meaſures for diſtances and 
lengths uſed in the kingdom of Siam, making the Siameſe 
league; 20 jods make the roe-neug, 4 ſens the jod, 20 


vouas the ſen, and 2 kens the voua ; the ken being the 


Siameſe ell of 3 feet wanting balf an inch; the voua, or 
Siameſe fathom, amounting to 5 feet 11 inches. See 
Ken. „ 5 | Sh 
ROLL, in the manufaQories, ſomething round, and folded 
up in a cylindrical form. . | 
Few ſtuffs are made up in rolls, except ſatips, gawſes, 


and crapes, which are apt to break, and take plaits not 


_ eaſy to be got out if folded otherwiſe. However, rib- 


bons, laces, galloons, and paduas, of all kinds, are thus 


rolled, 
RoLL of Tebacco, 1s tobacco in the leaf, twiſted on the 
mill, and wound twiſt over twiſt about a flick or roller, 
The generality of tobacco in America is ſold there in 


rolls, of various weights; for it is not cut till after us 


arrival in England, Spain, France, and Holland ; this 


roll-tobacco being what is chiefly uſed both for chewing 
and raſping. See Tobacco. | 


RoLL of parchment, denotes the quantity of Co ſkins, Sce + 


— 


Parchment. 


| ROMALS. Painted cotton handkerchieſs, manuſactured 


in the Mogul's territories, and brought from Surat; the 


piece containing 6 or 7 bandkerchiefss 48 
ROME, the capital of the Pope's territories, and of Italy, 
is fituated in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 55 min. of 
N. lat. 140 miles N. W. of Naples, and 140 S. of Flo- 
rence, ſtanding on the river Tiber, about 16 miles N. E. 
of the Tuſcan fea. See Italy. | I 
ROMSDALE. A port-town of Norway. See Denmark. 
RONAS. A root, which ſpreads in the ground much like 
liquorice ; being of the ſame thickneſs, and growing 


_ abundantly at Aſtahat, a city of Armenia, a league from 


the river Araxes. Its principal uſe is for dying red; it 


being with the juice of this root that all Indian and 


Perſian cloths are painted; whereby they imbibe a very 
deep and lively de. eee 
It is not ſurpriſing to 
tirely laden with this root, to be ſent from 
" the Indies in the ſhips which return there. | 
ROOD, A quantity of land, equal to the fourth part of an 
acre, and containing 40 ſquare perches or poles, 


ſee caravans arrive at Ormus en- 
thence to 


go from the haf deck to the fore-caſtle, 
ROOMER, in the ſea-language. A ſhip is ſaid to be 3 
roomer, when ſhe is larger than ordinary, 
ROOT, in botany, That part of a plant which imbibes 
the juices of the earth, and tranſmits themt@Sther parts 
for nutrition; conſiſting of woody fibres, covered with 
bark more or leſs thick, and ariſing from a little point in 
the ſeed called the radicle. It is no ſmall difficulty to 
conceive how the root ſhould always point downwards 
and turn up the ſtem perpendicularly, conſidering that 
in the ſowing of plants the radicle muſt frequently hap. 
pen to be upwards, and the plumulz downwards. 
The root is always found in the ground in terreftriz} 
plants, except in very few caſes; the ivy and cuſcuta 
being perhaps the only plants where part of the root 
lies bare. 7 5 
The root in plants has been obſerved to do the office of 
the ſtomach in animals; that is, to make the firſt and 
principal digeſtion of the alimentary matter. M. Re- 
neaume ſhews, that the root does the office of all the 
parts in the belly of animais deſtined for nutrition; it 
being the root that receives the nouriſhment, that pre- 
pares it, digeſts it, alters it d turns it into ſap, to be 
afterwards diſtributed to all The parts, | 
The ſmell, colour, and even taſte, ſhew what a conf. 
derable alteration the juices undergo in the root ; þ 
that the root may be laid down as the principle of vege- 
tation. ; 45 . | 
Plants growing at the bottom of the ſea have this pe. 
culiar to them, that they have no roots; at leaſt the 
parts performing the office of roots have-nothing of the 
| uſual figure of other roots; theſe plants being uſually 
faſtened to ſome ſolid body; adhering to it by a very 
' ſmooth poliſhed lamina, which does not ſend forth any 
fibre. Add to this, that the body to which they adhere, 
being frequently a rock or flint, appears very unfit to 
feed them, in caſe they had roots. Mr. 'Tournefort 
therefore conjectures, that they are fed by a juice afforded | 
them by the thick oily mud at the bottom of the ſea, | 
_ whieh they receive by the pores of the exterior ſurface 
of this laminna. „ 
Boerhaave obſerves, that the root may have any ſitua- 
tion at pleaſure, with reſpect to the body of the plant, 
nor need there to be loweſt or higheſt : accordingly, in 
the aloe, coral, moſſes, funguſes, and the like, the 
root is frequently uppermoſt, and its growth down- 
n wards. 8 85 5 . 3 5 5 | 
Roots are divided by botaniſts into, 1ſt, Fibrous, which 
| ſend out only ſmall ſtrings from the bottom of the plant 
. diſtin from each other; ſuch are thoſe of moſt ſpecies of 
graſs: 2dly, More thick and groſs ; which either branch 
out into ſubdiviſions, or elſe ſend out fibres from them 


horizontally. _ | Tone = N 
Theſe laſt are either carnous; which again are either 
broad and ſwelling, or long and flender, and commonly 
harder and more woody. „ 
Broad and ſwelling roots are either bulbous, which 
conſiſt but of one globe or head, and ſend out fibres 
| fram the bottom, and are either ſquammoſe and ſcaly, 
as lilies, martagon, and the like; or coated, and in- 
volved in. ſkins and coats, as cepa, hyacinthus, allium, 
and the reſt. 955 ff. RO Ls? 
- Tuberous are of a carnous ſolids and continued confi 
tence ; either ſimple, but with one globe, as rapa, C9 
cus, and ſuch like; or manifold, as aſphodelus and 
pœonia, with many other. J 
' Lone roots are either ſarmentous, that is, twigg, t 
branching, which ſhoot or creep out tranfverſe; of theſe 
ſome are geniculated, knotty, or jointys as couch-grab | 
and migt, with the like ſpecies. Others are eauliformes, 
that is, ftemmy, of ſtalky, Which ſhoot down dire), 
though often ſending out f {20k and ftrings from the great 
ſtem, which alſo itſelf is ſometimes divided and branch” | 
Ing. | 1 3 * e fs js + 
Res s, in medicine, are principally rhubarb, ipecacu 
ade, jalap,  goorlan,,"iguorige,, madder, andy m7 
others. r ew La be 2s | 
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Rops-yarn, is the yarn of any rope untwiſted 3 com 


ROS 


hemp; [twiſted together by means of a wheel ; of va- 
rious uſes, as in binding, ſtaying, drawing, and ſuſpend- 
ing. See Hemp, and Cordage. © aa 
When the rope is made very thick, it is called a cable 
and when very ſmall, a cord. See Cable, and Cord. 
The greateſt conſumption of ropes is in navigation, for 
the tackling of ſhips ; where though ropes include the 
whole cordage, yet there are ſeveral ropes particularly ſo 
' denominated 3 as the entering rope, hung at the ladder 
to help people up; the top rope; a bolt rope, wherein 
che ſall is ſewed ; buoy rope, to which the buoy of 
the anchor hangs ; gueſt rope, to tow the long boat; 
the keel rope; the bucket rope; rudder rope, to ſave 
the rudder if it ſhould chance to be beat off; preventer 
rope, to ſave the yard in caſe any, part of the ties ſhould 
be broke 3 breaſt rope, to laſh the pannels to the maſts ; 
uy ropes to keep the foremaſts forwards directiy over 
the hatch way ; boat rope, by which the boat hangs, or 
is faſtened a ſtern of the ſhip; and port ropes. See 
Stores. | | 


| only 
conſiſting of cable ends, which are worn out, "Called 
junks of the cables, and ſerves for many purpoſes among 
the ſailors. | . Hp 
ROSADE. A kind of liquor, prepared of pounded al- 
mands and milk, mixed with clarified ſugar, _ 
ROSA Solis. See Ros Solis. HR Bs 
ROSE. A medicinal flower, which gives the denomina- 
tion to ſeveral preparations in pharmacy. | 
Ross-water. A water drawn by diſtillation from red or 
damaſk roſes ; being a good cordial, and formerly highly 
eſteemed in Enrope; but is ſince fallen from its reputation, 
and little uſed, except in diſeaſes of the eyes, in perfumes 
and waſhes. It is, however, in great eſteem through- 
out the Eaſt ; particularly in China and Perſia, where 
the trade thereof is very conſiderable. The roſe-leaves 
remaining at the bottom of the ſtill have the natural ca- 
thartic quality, and are alſo kept for a perfume. 
RosE-copper. See Copper. . 
Ross-wood. See Aſpalath. 
Ros E-dia mond. See Diamond. 5 Hp 
Rosr-noble. An antient Engliſh coin, firſt ſtruck in the 
reign of Edward III, then called the penny of gold, and 
ſince called roſe-noble; becauſe ſtamped with a roſe, be- 
ing current at 6s. 8 d. See Noble. 3 | 
Rosk- noble, is alſo a gold coin ſtruck in Holland, and cur- 
rent for 11 florins, or 19 8. 3d. ſterling. 
There are alſo roſe-nobles of Denmark, worth 24 Da- 
niſh_ marks; of 388 terligg ES 
ROSEE, See Chebnam. Po v 2 
ROSEMARY. A medicinal plant, whoſe flower, called 
anthos, is of "conſiderable uſe, being the baſis of the ce- 
lebrated Hungary water; with a ſmall quantity of which, 
diluted in common water, the confectioners make con- 
ſerve of roſemary flowers, and eſſence of roſemary wa- 
ter. See Hungary Vater. | | 


ROSES. A city and port-town of Spain, in the province 


of Catalonia, ſituated on a bay of the Mediterranean, in 
2 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 22 min, of N. lat. 
60 miles N. E. of Barcelona. See Spain. „ 
ROSETTO: A port-town of Egypt, in Africa, ſituated 
near the mouth of the weſtern channel of the river 
Nile, in 31 deg. of E. Ion. and 31 78 of N. lat. being 
uptvards of 100 miles N. W. of Grand Cairo, 100 
1 W. of Damietta, and 30 E. of Alexandria. See 
ROSIN, is particularly uſed for a reſinous matter, prepared 
| from the juice of the pine- tree, in ordinary uſe for the 
making of wax. See Rein. dt. 
The manner of preparing this coarſe drug, in the ſouthern 


parts of France, is ſaid to be thus: the bark being 


pared off the pine, to make the ſap run down into a hole 
made at the bottom to receive it; as the juice runs, it 
leaves a cream; or cruſt, a-top; which being tempered 
with water, is-fraudulently ſold for White bees wax. See 
4 JFF 
When they have got a quantity of the juice, they ſtrain 
it through a baſket, and what runs throught is the com- 
mon turpentine. See Turpentine © 
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What ſtays behind, they mix with water; and, diſtilling 
it in an alembic, the matter that riſes. is the oil of turpen- 
tine, the calx that remains being the commog roſin. 


ROS Solis, popularly R:ſa ſolis, or Sun dew, is an agrees 


able ſpirituous liquor, chiefly taken after meals, by way 


of dram, to aid digeſtion ; being compoſed of burnt 


brandy, ſugar, cinnamon, and milk water, and ſome- 
times perfumed with a little muſk. It had its name, be- 
cauſe antiently prepared wholly of the juice of the plant 
ros ſolis; but that plant is no longer any ingredient 
therein, The beſt is that of Turin; but the French 
have a particular kind not called ros ſolis, but du roy, be- 
cauſe uſed with good effect by the late King Lewis XIV. 
bing compoſed of Spaniſh wine, wherein are infuſed 
aniſe, fennel, aneth, and coriander, for three weeks. 


ROSSANO. A city and port-town of Italy, in the king- 


dom of Naples, and province of Calabria, fituated on 


the gulph of Taranto, in 17 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 


39 deg. 35 min, of N. lat. 80 miles 8. W. of Taranto. 


ROSSE. A port-town of Ireland, in the county of Cork, 


ſituated on a bay of the ſea, in 8 deg. 50 min. of W. 
lon, and 51 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. being 22 miles weſt of 


Kinſale. | 
 ROTHER-bea/ts. 


TH] A word uſed in old ſtatutes, and ſtill 
in the northern parts of England, for horned beaſts, as 
oxen, cows, ſteers, and heifers; whence rother-ſoil, in 


Herefordſhire, is taken for the dung or ſoil of ſuch 
cattle. | | Fr 


ROTHERHITHE PFaterworks. See Waterworks. 
ROTHER-NAILS, are ſuch as have a very full head, and 


are uſed to faſten the rudder irons in ſhips. 


ROTOLO, or Rotoli. A weight uſed in Sicily, and in 


ſome other parts of Italy, as alſo in Portugal, at Goa in 
the Eaſt Indies, and in ſeveral port-towns of the Levant, - 
particularly at Cairo, and in the maritime towns of 
Egypt: but though the rotolo has the ſame name in all 
theſe places, it is very different in weight. 

At Genoa, and in other parts of Italy where it is uſed, it 


| bs of two ſorts ; one called the heavy rotolo, weighing 


17 ounces 6 drams, and ſomething more, avoirdupois 

weight; the other, the common rotolo, being 16 ounces 

avoirdupois. eee . 
In Sicily the rotolo weighs ſomewhat more than a pound 


„ öden 


In Portugal, and at Goaz the rotolo weighs 13 ounces 1 
dram avoirdupois weight. 3 ; 


At Cairo, and in the other maritime towns of Egypt, the 


- rotolo is of 144 drams, which make ſomewhat leſs than ; 


a pound ayoirdupois. 


 RoToLo, or Rotel:, is alſo a liquid meafare,” uſed in ſome 


ſtates and towns of the coaſt of Barbary, 


ROTT, or Rotton. A weight uſed in the Levant; being 


'Y me or leſs heavy, according to the places where it is 
- uſed. | | | , |; . ; 3 , 
loo of Conſtantinople and Smyrna make 14 1b. avoirdu- 

pois weight. e 7 . 
At Sidon, the rott is of 600 drams, or 4 Ib. 13 oz, 

Tbe acre is alſo another rott of this town, making 

about 6 lb. avoirdupois. VV 

At Aleppo there are three ſorts of rotts; the firſt of 

which make 5 lb. 10 oz. avoirdupois weight; the ſecond 


of 680 drams, which make 5 Ib. 5 oz. and the third of 


a N that is, of 5 Ib. 7 O2. and a half. 

ROTTERDAM: A city of the United Provinces, in the 
province of Holland, ſituated on the north bank of the 
river Maes, in 4 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 


of N. lat. 30 miles ſouth of Amſterdam; and 1 3 miles 


8. E. of the Hague. See United Provinces, - 


ROTTUM. A Daniſh town on the ifland. of Bombolm 


See Dm, 5:4," CLEA © Ip 
ROMEN. A-city of France, capital of the province of 

_ Normandy, ſituated on the north · ſide of the tiver Seine, 
in i deg. 6 min. of E. lon. and 49 deg. 30 min. of N. 


lat. 65 miles N. W. of Paris, and 45 8. E. of Havre- 


de- race, and the Britiſh channel.” See France. 


ROUGH diamond. $ee Diamond. 


ROUND-hais; in a hip, is the uppermoſt'room or cabin 


dee tern of e dig, odere the maler l, See 
n tern. RE | * — . „ n W NE 8 
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Rovnd-top, in a ſhip. A floor, or frame of boards laid 


upon the croſs-trees near the head of the ſhip's maſt, 


for the men to ſtand upon to furl and looſe the fails. 

ROUNDINGS. A ſort of tanned hides. See Hide. 

ROUP. A ſilver coin of Poland, worth about 139. ſter- 

ling. 

Rive, is alſo a ſilver coin, ſtruck and current in ſome 
ſtates of the Grand Signior, particularly at Erzerum in 
Armenia, being worth about 10 d. ſterling. 

ROUPIA, or Roupee. See Rupee. | 

To ROUSE a hawſer or cable, in the ſea-phraſe, is to hale 
in part of the hawſer or cable which lies lack in the 
water. 

ROUT, in navigation. See Courſe. 3 

ROW. To carry or convey a perſon in a veſſel, or boat, 
upon the water with the help of oars. TH 

ROXENT Cape, or Reck of Liſbon, See Cintra Cape. 

ROYAL Exchange. The burſe or meeting-place of the 
merchants in London. See Royal Exchange. 

ROvA I. fiſhes, are whales and ſturgeons, and ſome add por- 
poiſes; which the King, by his prerogative, is to have 
whenever caſt on ſhore, or wrecked, in all places of the 
realm, unleſs granted to ſubjects by expreſs words. See 
Fiſhery. | . . | 

RoyaL Society. The ſureſt increaſe remaining to be made 
in manual arts, is to be performed by the conduct of 
experimental philoſophy. This will appear undeniable, 
when it ſhall be conſidered that all other cauſes are de- 

fective; and that for this very reaſon, becauſe the trials 
of art have been ſo little united with the plain Jabour of 
mens hands. And this was the origin of that moſt uſe- 
ful and glorious inſtitution of the . ſociety of Lon- 
don, in the reiga of King Charles II. from whence all 
others of the like kind in Europe have taken their riſe, 
to the wonderful improvement of the mechanic arts and 
manufactures, and indeed of univerſal commerce. 

Ro val ſugar. See Sugar. N 


| RUATAN, or Rattan. An iſland.in the gulph of Hon- 


duras, in North America, ſituated in 89 deg. of W. 
lon. and 16 deg. of N. lat. 75 miles N. W. of Truxillo, 
in the province of Honduras in Mexico. This ifland was 
planted and fortified by Admiral Vernon in the year 
1742, as a check upon the Spaniards; having a good 


harbour, where the ſhips that reſort to this gulph or bay 
for logwood may be protected againſt the Spaniſh guarda 


coſtas: but though the Britiſh government granted ſeve- 


ral ſums of money for its ſupport, they have abandoned it 


ſince the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. | ; 
RUBIA Tinctorum. The root of a plant called madder. 
See Madder. | 


RUBIA, is alſo a gold coin, current in Algiers and Con- 
go, worth 28. 10 d. ſterling; having the name of 


the dey of Algiers, and ſome Arabian letters for the le- 


ſia; being 100 copeacs, or 45. 6d, ſterling. 
RUBY. A red coloured ſparkling gem, of the firſt rank 
among precious ſtones : but there are only two places in 
the Eaſt where the ruby is found, the kingdom of Pegu, 
and the iſle of Ceylon, The mine in Pegu, where it 
is found in great plenty, is in the mountain Capelan, 
12 days journey from Siren, the reſidence of the king of 
that country; but the fineſt rubies brought from hence 


gend. TN 5 
RUBLE. A ſilver coin, and money of accompt, in Ruſ- 


ſeldom exceed three or four carats, the king reſerving 


all the larger to himſelf. In Ceylon the rubies are found 
in a river which deſcends from the mountains towards 
the middle of the iſland; ſome few are alſo found in 
the ground; theſe rubies being uſually brighter, and more 
beautiful, than thoſe of Pegu: but they are rare, the 
King of Ceylon prohibiting his people to gather them, 
or traffic with them. There are rubies alſo found in 
Europe, particularly in Bohemia and Hungary; eſpe- 
_ cially the former, wherein is a mine of flints of ſeveral 
ſizes, which, upon breaking, are ſometimes found to 
contain rubies, as fineand hard as any of the eaftern ones. 
The antients, out of their credulity and ſuperſtition, 


RUB 


Lapidaries uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of rubies the 
rocky, barlaſs, and ſpinell; ſome add a fourth kind 
called the rubacelle, 3 ; 
It is the different degree of colour which makes their gir 
ferent value and beauty ; the barlaſs ruby being a crimſon 
colour, with a caſt of purple; and the Spinelf ruby of l 
bright roſy red. „ wh fy 
It is ſaid the inhabitants of Pegu have the art of heighten. 
ing the redneſs and brilliancy of rubies, by laying them 
in the fire, and giving them a proper degree of heat. 
The ruby is formed in a ſtony ſubſtance, or marcaſite 
of a roſe colour, called mother of ruby; it has not al 
its colour and luſtre at once, but comes to it by degrees 
At firſt it grows whitiſh z and, as it approaches to matu. 
rity, becomes red. Hence there are white rubies; Others 
half white, half red ; and- others blue and red, called 
ſapphire rubies: When a ruby exceeds 20 carats, it may 
be called a carbuncle, the name of an imaginary flog 
whereof the antients and moderns have given ſo Kan 
deſcriptions. See Carbuncl, | 
They have ſeveral ways of counterfeiting rubies; ang 
have carried the invention to that length, that the mo 
able lapidaries are ſometimes overſeen, Y 
Furetiere aſſures vs, though the thing ſurpaſſes all he. 
lief, that there have been rubies in France of 240 carat, 
| Tavernier tells us, he ſaw one in the Indies of 50 ca. 
rats, which he had a mind to have bought: he add; 
that the King of France has finer and larger rubies tha 
any in the poſſeſſion of the Great Mogul, 8 
The value of rubies, from one carat to four grains: 


3 : 0 8. d. 
A ruby of one carat is worth 1 15 © 
two 9 8 ©.” 
three 22 10 0 
C 
us... 45 © 0 
fix | 67 10 8 
ſeven 84 © 9 
eight 6 0:78 
nine 0 BD; 
l „ 1 
Sapphire RuBy. See Sappbire. 


Rusy, in chemiſtry, is a name given to ſeveral prepari- | 
tions of natural bodies, becauſe of their red colour; as | 
ruby of arſenic, and the like. „ 

RU CH. A meaſure uſed, in the ſalt marſhes of Normandy, 
being a kind of buſhel which weighs about 50 lb. 

RUDDER, in navigation. A piece of timber turning on 
hinges in the ſtern of a ſhip ; which by oppoſing, ſome- 
times one fide of the water, and ſometimes another, turns 
and direQs the veſſel this way or that; the rudder being 

| faſtened on the ſtern-poſts, by four or five iron hooks 

called pintles ; and ſerving, as it were, for the. bridle of 
a ſhip, to turn her about at the pleaſure of the ſteerſman, 
its power being reducible to that of the lever. 
The rudder being perpendicular, and without -ſide the 
ſhip, another piece of timber is fitted into at right angles, 
which comes into the ſhip ; whereby the rudder is ma- 

naged and directed: but this latter is properly called the 

helm, or tiller ; and ſometimes, though improperly, the 

F ae tins "I Ps 
As to tbe angle the rudder ſhould make with the keel, 
the author of a late book on the working of ſhips ſhews, 
that, in order to ſtay, or bear up the ſooneſt poſſible, 

the tiller of the rudder ought to make an angle of near 
55 deg. with the keel. | 3 

A narrow rudder is beſt for a ſhip's ſailing, provided the 

can feel it, that is, be guided and turned by it; for a 
broad rudder will hold much water when the helm is put 
cover to any ſide: yet if a ſhip has a fat quarter, fo that 

the water cannot come quick and ſtrong to her rudder, 
ſhe will require a broad rudder; the aftmoſt part of 
which is called the rake of the rudder. 

RUDDLE. A fort of duſky red chalk, or earth, found in 

ſeveral parts-of England, chiefly in iron mines; of which 
mineral it has a copious: mixture.“ See Keddle, 


attributed many virtues to the ruby ; as, that it expells* RUDKOPPING, A Daniſh town, onthe iſland of Lang: 


poiſon, cures the plague, abates luxury and incontinence, 


and baniſhes ſorrow. 
. : 7 
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land, See'Denmark, ._ _ „ res! 7b 
RUE, A garden herb, very uſeful in phyſic, RU G "4 


R UN 


RUG. A wart 2 5 coverlid for a bed; alſo. a ſhaggy R 


ſort of cloth. e coats, to wear in cold and wet 


_ 409 houſes, See Sweden, 

RUGGE. A corn-meaſure uſed at Teen, 11 and 1-3d 
of which make the laſt. 

RULE, in arithmetic, denotes a certain operation with 
figures, to Hod ſums or numbers unknown, and to faci- 
litate computations, mercantile, aſtronomical, and the 
like. 


Each rule in arithmetic; hath its particular name, ac- 


cording to the uſe, for which it is intended. The four 
fiſt, which ſerve for the foundation of the whole art, 
are allen addition, ſubtraction, multiplication, and di- 
viſion, From theſe ariſe ſeveral other rules; 3 as the rule 
of three, or of proportion, called alſo the golden rule, 
and 02 into direct and inverſe, ſimple and com- 
pound: alſo the rule of ſive numbers; rule of fellowſhip, 
imple, and wich time; rule of alligation, mediate and 
alternate; rule of exchange; rule of falſe poſition, ſingle 
and double; to which may be added, approximation, bar- 
ter, combinations, equation, exchange, extraction, in» 
volution, progreflion, rebate, redudion, cc. 

RUM, A ſpixituous liquor, drawn by diſtillation. from ſu- 
gar-canes. See "Is Nanni and Spirituous Li- 

urs. 

Rum, in Leber is of a ſtronger body than brandy, that 
is, it contains a larger quantity of oil, and leſs phlegm 
and falt. That rum is beft, which is of a browniſh 
trauſparent colour; of a ſmooth, oily, grateful taſte ; 
of a ſtrong body and confiſtence ; of a good age, and 
wel kept 3 that of a clear, limpid colour, and a hot t pungent 
ate, being either too new, or daſhed with ſpirits.” 

NU MB, Rum, or Rhumb, in navigation. See Rhumb- 
hne. 

NUMMAGE, in the ſea - language, ſignifies to clear a 
ſhip's hold, or to remove goods or luggage from ane 
place to, another, in order to tow them more handſomely 
or conveniently. ; and ſometimes means only the inſpect- 
ing, or narrowly ſearching into or after any thing, as 
goods in the hold, to ke a no A goods are on 


board, 


RUN of a ſhip, is ſo much of her hull as is always under 


water, growing thinner and lanker by degrees, from the 


fvor-timber to the ſtern; -poſts, A ſhip is ſaid to have a good 
run, when. it"is Iong, and the water, paſles freely to her 
rudder, ber tuck not Iy ALS low, pig is of 50 
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RUSH. A e or tall grass 


UNSTUC. 2 ſmall Ez of ac - 
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ae or Roupiat. 1 coin very Ten in ith 


the Great Mogul, and ſeyeral other parts of 
the Eaſt Indies. 


Rupees are ſtruck both of gold and filyer ; both the one 
and the other having their diminutions, as half rupees, 
and quarter rupees. The gold rupee is worth 11, 6s. 
ſterling: the value of the ver rupee is various, accord - 
| lug to its quality, and the place where it was coined. A 
- Fro obſervation is, that the rupees are always current 
for more at the place where they are ſtruck than elſe- 
where, and the new rupees for more than the old ones. 
The reaſon of this laſt difference is, that the Indians be- 
ing very fond of ſilver, as ſoon as they have got a few 
. Tupees together, they hide them under ground; to pre- 


vent which inconvenience, tending to grain che ſtate of 


current monies, the princes and rajas ſtrike new rupees 


_ every year, ſtill augmenting the value thereof, without 
any augmentation of the weight. 


Heſides this difference of new and old rupees, the In- 
dians make three other claſſes; the firſt called rupees 
ſiceas, which at Bengal are worth 2 8. II d. ſterling ; the 
ſecond, rupees of Surat, worth 28. 6 d. fterling ; the 
third, rupees of Madras, worth 28. 5 d. ſterling; all 
which is to be underſtood of the new rupees. As to the 
adras are only current at 1s. 11d. 
ſterlipg, thoſe of Surat at 2s. and the ficeas at 25. 4d. 
Let in other places the order and prices vary; at Surat 
thofe ſtruck there have the firſt place, the ſiceas the ſe · 


cond, and thoſe of Madras the third. Along the coaſt 


of Coromandel the Madras have the firſt place, the SICEas 


the ſecond, and thoſe of Surat the third. 
RUPERT Fort. A ſettlement belonging to the Engli 


Hudſon's bay company, ſituated at the bottom of 
| ſon's bay, in 80 deg. of W. lon. and 51 deg, of N. * | 
boo miles S, E. of Fort Nelſon, and 300. miles N. E. of 
Quebec. 


RUPIEDSIE. A kind of drug, for dying black, found 
in China, and making a part of the Chineſe commerce 


e f. 1 Fact 2 Persien, | 


eſpecially for the weaving, of mats for floors, and the ſeats 


of chairs. 
RUSMA. A kind of mineral, 
iron, both in figure and colour, brought from the Le- 


not. unlike the dio of 


vant, and uſed by the Turks as the beſt depilator 


RUSSE.. A river of Ruſſia, compoſed of the united "FA ; 


of the Wilia and Berizina, which runs from eaſt to weſt, 
and falls into à bay of the Baltic ſea, near Memel. 


RUSSE T. A dark brown colour, uſed for ordinary coarſe 5 


cloth, to make cloaths for countrymen. 


RUSSIA, or Muſcovy. © The Empire of Ruſlia, taken in 


its largeſt extent, and including the late conqueſts on the 
tide of Sweden, is bounded bye the Frozen ocean towards 
the north; by Chineſian Tartary on the [eaſt ; by the 
_ Calmucks, .the Caſpian ſea, Coban, Tartary, Seo ia, 
the Palus "Mzotis," and the Lefſer Tartary towards the 
ſouth z and by Poland, the Baltic ſea, and Bothnick gulph, 


"towards the weſt. Muſcovy in Europe extends then 


_ the 44th degree of not latitude to the. oth, and 
xerhaps higher, tho' it is nearer, the $5 and 42 the 
At degree of N. latitüde to the 171 being 49 degrees 


garnet, anda _ mk 0 «fac; les, 15 75 18 reeved in. tg, 5 latitude: to Which if we add. begrees on, ich 
% with 4 -pennant ; and 25 at rg 55 N. the Aſiatic Ne take up, this empire will be fou ; 
1 —. * at the ot " take vp degrees of- pale, and conſequently 
is by mach, the largeſt tract territory on our conti- 
nent, ſul bjeR to one monatfeh. 
de province of 'Moſcow communicates, Its name to the 
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The Ruſſian territories, in Europe are bounded by the 
70Zen: ocean, or Ice ſea, on the north; by Aſiatic Ruſ- 


fia on the eaſt; by little Tartary and Turky on the 
ſouth; by Poland, the Baltic ſea, and Sweden, on the 
weſt; being 1500 miles in length, 1 foo in breadth, and 


containing thirty provinces. 


Lapland, Samoieda, Bellamoreſkoy, Meſeen, Dwina, 


Jereſlaf, Tweer, Moſcow, and Belgerod. 


Syrianes, Permia, Rubeninſki, and Belaiſeda. The middle 
provinces are Rezan, or Pereſlaf, Belozero, Wologda, 
The eaſtern 
provinces are Bulgar, Kaſan, Czeremiſſi, Little Novo- 
gorod, the territory of the Don Coſſacs, Great Novo- 
gorod, Ruſſian Finland, Kexholm, Carelia, Ingria, Li- 


vonia, Smolenſko, Zernigof, and the Ukrain. 


The Aſiatic territories belonging to Ruſſia comprehend 
all the north of Aſiatic Tartary, and Aſtracan; with 
the countries inhabited by the Calmuc, Oſtiac, and Brat- 
ſki Tartars; being of an uncertain extent. 
The ſeas of European Ruſſia are the Ice ſea, or Frozen 


ocean; the ſea of Weygats, or Nova Zembla ; the White 


ſea, and the, Baltic, of which the gulph of Finland is 
part, upon the north and weſt ; with the Palus Mzotis, 
or ſea of Azoph, on the ſouth. Until the laſt war with 


Turky, the Ruſhans were alſo maſters of the north coaſt 


of the Euxine ſea; and flill the old Coſſacs of Ruſſia 
have a communication with the Euxine ſea, by the river 


Nieper, or Boriſthenes, from whence they frequently 
iſſue in great numbers, in their wicker-boats, and invade 
the Turkiſh territories, bringing home thouſands of un- 


happy wretches, of whom they make ſlaves. MPS 
The moſt conſiderable lakes are, the Ladoga, the lake 
4 Onega, the White lake, the Ilmen lake, the Worſero, 


and the lake Pepus. 


The rivers are the Tobol, which joins the Irtis, and 


forms the great river Oby, that divides European Ruſſia 
from Aſiatic Ruſſia, and falls into the Frozen ocean, op- 


poſite Nova Zembla; the Manganſea, and the Pezara, 


The Dwina, which falls into the White lea, below Arch 
The Wolga, or Rha, which receives the Mo- 


or Petzora, which likewiſe fall into the Frozen ocean. 


angel. 


logo, Moſco, Kiſma, Ocka, and Kamar; and falls into 


the Caſpian ſea a ſittle below Aſtracan. The Don, or 


Tanais, which receives the Woronetz, and Donets; 


falling into the ſea of Azoph. The Nieper, or Boriſthe- 


nes, which falls into the Euxine ſea, at Oczakow. And 


the Dwina, which falls into the Baltic below Riga. 
Ruſſia is generally a level country, except an the north, 


Where are the mountains of Stolp : but it lies in ſo many 
different climates, that the air muſt of courſe be as dif- 
ferent. The north is covered with ſnow nine months in 


the year; the middle of the country is temperate, and 


the ſouthern provinces warm. The ſoil is alſo very dif- 


ferent : in the north there are foreſts, moraſſes, bogs, and 


| barren ſands ; with few inhabitants, and not many ani- 


mals: the middle of Ruſſia, and the ſouth, are fruitful 
countries, which ſupply the north with all manner of pro- 
viſions by their navigable rivers, lakes, and canals ; but 
the middle is covered with ſnow fix months of the year. 


They have continued froſts in winter; but, as ſoon as 
the ſnow melts, graſs, and all manner of vegetables, 
ſpring up and thrive amazingly. y... 
In the northern provinces are produced tar in a prodigious 


quantity, honey, and bees-wax; Ruſſia leather, deer, 


bear, and elk-ſkins ; pot-aſhes, timber, and plank ; iron, 
and ſome copper ; hemp, and flax ; linen, and linen- 


_ yarn; furs, ſuch as ſable, black-fox, ermine, rain-deer, 


and martins ; raw ſilk, 12 the Wolga, from Perſia; 


with Perſian, Indian, and 


LN, 


cellent linfeed ; linen-yarn, linen cloth of ſeveral forts, 
and Ruſſia linen properly ſo called; diaper ; ſail-cloth, 
canvas, and duck ; with corn, ſturgeon, and caveari. 
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weſt ; the chief town whereof is Kola, a port iti 


1 * 


north; by the White, ſea towards the eaſt and ſouth ;'and 


he northern provinces are 


hina goods, the laſt by land- 
carriage. From the new conqueſts, and Lower, Ruſha, _ 
timber, deals, are alſo brought tar and pitch J maſts, fir- 
and pot-aſhes ; iron and copper; hemp, flax, and ex- 


which runs thro! It; is ver 


a league further it comes t od dep ny 
is the reaſon that large ſhips" are 'unloaden before! tre} 
Come 10 the city. The "country adjacent to''Pererſburs 
ii great part of it a morals, covered "with "bullies af 
- 2 ; the ſoil being #6 mbiſtz that it 

AH orh, elpecially in a 


are almoſt their only pla 


Wabs 


miles N. W. of Archangel, in 32 deg; 35 tin. of E. lon, 
and 69 deg. of N. lat. upon a river of the fame name, 


that falls into the northern ocean, and is ſometimes fe. 


| ſorted to by the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, in their paſſage 


to and from Archangel. Bellamoreskoy, the moſt ſouth. 


erly part of Lapland, in which is the town e Kandalar 
ſituated on the White fea ; and Freskoy, the "moſt eaſt. 


erly part'of this country, the chief town being Warſeg 


ſituated towards the ſouth corner of it, near the White 
ſea. But this country is very ill provided with towns or 


villages; two or three poor huts being ftequently deng. 
minated a town by our ſailors. This ſoil does not pro- 
duce any kind of corn or grain, and but very little fruit 
Their animals are deer, elks, ſoxes, ermins, martens, 
bears, wolfs, and other beaſts, which they hunt for their 


_ ſkins and furs, being the ſtaple commodities of the country. 


The province of Finland, one of the conqueſts of the late 
Czar, is bounded by Lapland on the north ; by the lake; 
of Ladoga and Onega, which divide it from other po- 
vinces of Muſcovy, on the eaſt ; by the gulph of Fin. 
land on the ſouth ; and by the Bothnick bay towards the 


| weſt. The country is generally divided into 7 parts: 
namely, Eaſt Bothnia, Savo-Laxia, Kexholm, Carela, 

Newland, Finland proper, and Taveſtia. The Finland. 
ers in the North differ very little from the Lappomans: 


but in the South, being mixed with the Swedes, and 
trading with other nations of Europe, they are ſomething 
better poliſhed. Her | | 


Wyburg, is a city and port town of Ruſſian Finland, in the 


territory of Carelia, fituated on the gulph of Finland, 


70 miles N. W. of Peterſburg, in 29 deg. of E. lon. 


and 61 deg. of N. lat. 
We come next to Ingria, or Ingermanland, divided from 
Carelia in Finland, only by the river Nieva, or Nye, af 


which territory Peterſburg is the chief town: | 


Peterſburg, or St. Peterſburgh, is ſituated partly on ſome 


iſlands in the mouth of the river Nieva, and partly on the 


ſeveral continents of Ingria and Carelia, in 31 deg. of E. 
| lon. and 60 deg. of N. lat. The late Czar Peter Alexo- 


witz being engaged in a war with Sweden, and having 
taken the city of Netteburg in the year 1702, as alſo the 


_ fortreſs of Nyeſchants, lower down in the river Niera; 


and obſerving ſeveral iſlands in the mouth of the river, 
by the poſſeſſion of which he might open a com munica- 
tion with the Baltic, he ordered a fort to be built on one 
of them, and commanded a detachment of his troops to 
make themſelves maſters alſo of the iſland of Retuſati, in 


the gulph of Finland, near which all ſhipping are obliged 
to paſs, bound for the river Nieva; and here he built the 


fortreſs of Cronſlot, finding it capable of being made a com- 
modious harbour'for his men'of war. The Czar, pleaſed 
with the neighbouring country of Ingria, which, making 
allowances for the coldneſs of the climate, is not the moſt 


_ difagreeable ; apptehending that if he ' ſhould fix the 
© ſeat of his empire here, it might be a means to keep 


| the Swedes in awe; and propoſing alſo to eſtabliſh a trace 

with the reſt of the nations of Europe, with far greater 
advantage from hence, than he could at Archangel, he 
ordered labourers and artificers to be ſummoned ffom al 


| parts of Rott, 46 ect 2 ropal ct, which wht te- 
' ſerve” to be the capital of ſo large an empire. he 
_ Czar giving proper encouragement to merchants, ſea- 


faring men, and gentlemen, to ſettle in this new city, the 
place on a ſudden became extremely populous; and 175 
eſs than 60,000, houſes were erected in a few years. lt 


is now of avery large extent, appearing rather like ſeveral | 


diſtinct towns, than a ſimple city, he river Nie os 
| itz is very deep all ors till it "opens 
the fands render it Thiflo 3 hut avout 
4 80 vd depth again, Which 
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ſrom Caſan, which is above 1200 miles diſtant from 
Peterſburg : but, as all proviſions are plentiful in the heart 
of Muſcovy, thouſands of ſledges ate perpetually trading 
from thence to Peterſburg, loaden with corn, flour, fruits, 
and the produce of their reſpective countries; which is 
in ſummer conveyed to the city by the rivers and lakes; 
and if At any time the boats happen to meet with any 
accident in their paſſage, every. thing immediately grows 
exceſſive dear in the city and country about it; for it is 


RUS 


than thoſe of any other nation in all parts of the world; 


2 
by : 


which may be conſidered as a ſort of n for the 


voluntary baniſhment which they ſuffer from the beſt of 


countries in the world: and this generous way of life 
gives them an influence and aſcendency in the countries 


where they reſide, at the fame time that it helps to ſup- 


pu the national intereſt and honour. | 
outh-weſt of Ingria lies Livonia, another of the late 


_ Czar's conqueſts from the crown of Sweden. This 


obſerved that Peterſburg, inſtead of being ſupplied with 
proviſions from the neighbouring towns, furniſhes them 
with all manner of neceſfaries ; for, the ground not being 
cleared of wood, or the moraſſes drained, their land 


country is bounded by the gulph of Finland on the north; 
by Ingria and great Novogorod towards the eaſt; by the 
river Dwina, which ſeparates it from Courland; and other 
- provinces of Poland, on the ſouth ; and by the Baltic 
ſea on the welt ; extending about 160 miles in length 
0 | from north to ſouth, and 120 in breadth from eaſt to 
to the weſtward of Peterſburg, at the bottom of the welt. It is uſually divided into two 'patts ; Eſthonia on 
oulph of Finland, and forms a large bay, which reaches the north; and Letten on the ſouth : the chief towns 
as far as the mouth of the river Nieva. To the ſouth- being Narva, Revel, N pl 
ward of this iſland is the only paſſage for ſhips up to Pe- 
terſburg, the channel being upwards of 2000 paces broad, 
and very d ep, e ee 
The late Czar eſtabliſlied at Peterſburg. an academy ma- 
rine, to Which he obliged every conſiderable family to 
ſend one or more of their ſons or kinſmen, above ten, 
and under eighteen years of age, where they were in- 
ſtruded in navigation. Here alſo they learnt. the lan- 
guages, and were taught to ride and fence, with other ex- 
erciſes proper for gentlemen, and kept under a very 
ſtrict diſcipline. .Woollen and linen manufactures were 
alſo ſet up, of which the latter is brought to great per- 
ſection, as may be obſerved by the ſinnen of late im- 
ported from thence : and ſeveral regulations are made for 
improving their plantations of flax and hemp, Paper mills 
and powder mills have alſo been erected, with laboratories, 
for gunnery and fire-works ; and other places for pre- 
paring ſalt-petre and brimſtone, of both which they have 
„ PlentC YE MONK: ß] 
Rope yards, like thoſe' of England and Holland, for the 
making of cables and tackling for the navy, are alſo ſet 
up here; and they have a foundery, in which they are 
perpetually caſting great guns, mortars, and ſmall guns, 
vaſt quantities of iron ore being found at Alonitz, near 
the lake of Ladoga, which may be brought to ſuch a tem- 
per, it is ſaid, as to be as durable as braſs. The great 
forge at Peterſburg furniſhes anchors, and ſupplies all 
iron- work for building ſhips, and houſes ;, they alſo be- 
ein to burn' bricks, and uſe them in their buildings in- 
ſtead of wood. All foreign architects, mechanicks, and 
artificers are invited to ſettle here, and allowed ſeveral 
privileges and immunities beyond other citizens; but 
hitherto they have not been able to bring either their fil 
or wollen manùfactures to any great perfection 
According to Mr. Hanway, the ordinary annual compu- 
tation of the Ruſſian general export from St. Peterſburg 
is three millions of en - or 67 5, 000 l. ſterling, of 
which the Britiſh ſubjects in Ruſſia take off 2 millions, or 
450,000 l. ſterling, conſiſting chiefly in hemp, flax, iron, 
bogs briſtles, hare-skins, hempen and flaxen manufactures, 
Ruſſia leather, and other articles. The ordinary imports 
of the Ruſſians were two millions of rubles, ot 450,090 1. 
ferling, eoplifting in indigo, 'cochinedl, lead, pewter, 
tin, wrought filks, gold and filver lace, toys, cotton and 
linen manufaQures, woollens and wines. The Ruffians 
receive the balance in their favour in ſilver — a | 
of which part is a ſum of above 500, TS rixdollars, 
of the ein of the Uiiited Provinces; theſe/do not hope 
ever paſs current. in Ruſſia, but the duties on goods muſt 
be paid in them at à certain rate, e 6 weight. * ſometimes lo 
The conſuftiption of the, Rulfians'is'ſo' far inereaſed Wit © (were ftom the 


yields but very little graihe- | WE 
As to the iſland of Cronſlot, it lies about 12 or 15 miles 


| iga, and Parnow, 
The poſſeſſion of this vaſt province had for a conſiderable 
time been diſputed between the Ruffians, Poles, and 
- Swedes ; but at laſt, by the treaty of O:iva, in 1660, it 
Vas divided between the two laſt. 
The peace concluded between Muſcovy and Sweden, 
after the death of Charles XII. adjudged finally Livonia to 
the Czar, and made him in ſome reſpedts maſter of all the 
commerce of the Baltic, by opening to him' all the ports 
of Riga, Revel, Nerva, and Parnow, four famous towns 
for their great trade, particularly with the Engliſh, Dytch, 
and French; beſides with the Muſcovites and Poles 
in ſummer, by the rivers'on which three of theſe towns are 
- ſituated ; and in winter dy flegges. 
Riga. The capital of the province, is ſituated in 24 deg. 
of E. lon. and 57 deg. of N. lat. near the mouth of the 
river Dwina, and a bay of the Baltic ſea, being one of 
the beſt harbours in the Baltic. The ſhips which draw 
but about twelve feet of water, may proceed as far as 
Riga, where the river is near two leagues. broad; but 
others are obliged to diſburden a little lower... 
The moſt proper time for trading is during the two fairs, 
which are held there every year, one in the month of 
May, and the other in the month of September. Pur- 
chaſes are carried on there moſtly in rix-dollars, and the 
- reſt in exchange for the merchandifes brought thete; but 
this traffic is ſomewhat troubleſome is Nan ers, who 
cannot unload their ſhips till they have made a fale ta the 
burghers: however, ſome are found who let their names, 
and content themſelves with a fes for commiſſion. © 


The merchandiſes proper for N in Rheniſh and 
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their acquiſitions by commerce, that they import no-7 . 
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of ſuperior fortunes at home: but it th þ 
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of Ruſſia is uſually laid up. 


have ſent there . 
c 


lakes of W. f en., 
The province of great Novegorod, is bounded by the 
provinces of Ingria and Belozero on the north; by Je- 
riſlaf towards the eaſt; by the province of Smolenſko on 
. the ſouth; and by Livonia towards che welt. The chief L. E of, Venn 400 N. of L 
town is, Novogorod, one of the moſt populous 1 0 4 IG very populous, and the capital of the empire before 
. xe t 
of 


36g of, EI. and 58 deg. of N. Ii. de 
Wolcoff, near the lake of Ilmen, 130 miles 8. of 
Ma, and t 
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nounced their alliance in 1550: tho! it is now a large city, 


: 


and commodious harbour, where part of the royal nayy 
of Its ecommerce is al ways very 
conſiderable; but not in the flouriſhing condition it was 
in, before the Engliſh diſcovered the port of Archangel; 
at which time it was the magazine for the greater part of 


a 


the Ruſſian merchandiſe. . .. 


The merchandiſe imported toy and exported from it, are 
much of the ſame nature with thoſe either brought to or 


from Riga. 


Narva, -is ſituated upon a river of the ſame name, in 27 


deg. 35 min. of E. lon. and 59 deg; of N. lat. 100 miles 
S, W. of Peterſburg, It once enjoyed the privileges of 
the Hanſe- towns; but having been almoſt ruined, and 
its commerce quite decayed for near a century, it only 
began to recover its reputation towards the middle. of the 
"ſeventeenth ; for, in 1654; as Olearius obſerves, there 
arrived at Narva not leſs than 60 Dutch ſhips, which 
bought to the value of upwards of five hundred thouſand 
"crowns in merchandiſe. Since this time it has diſputed 
the precedency of commerce with Riga, and ſurpaſſed 


The proximity of the towns of Novogorod, and Pleſkow, 
the latter of which is not above 120 miles from it, faci- 
| litates its trade with all this vaſt empire; being the paſ- 
975 for almoſt all the merchandiſes which are ſent to 


oſcow. 


The trade of Narva conſiſts moſtly of flax and timber: 
of the firſt about 220,000 poeds, or 3500 tons, are ge- 
nerally brought to market: but, the exportation of the 
jatter is limited by the Ruſſian government to 120, ooo 
bulks of firs, which are of twenty to 40 feet long, and 

10 to 15 inches ſquare; the Engliſh generally demand the 
largeſt, and the Dutch the ſmalleſt kind; every ton of 
ſhipping in meaſurement. will take a load of timber, 50 

, folii r Og 

 Parniw, or Pernot, is a ſmall port-town, fituated upon a 
river of the ſame name, in 24 deg. of E. lon. and 58 
deg. of N. lat. on a bay of the Baltic, 80 miles N. of 
of Riga. It had formerly only a corn trade, which 
brought to it ſome foreign ſhips ; but fince the inhabi- 

tants diſcovered the method of bringing down the river a 
great number of maſts, not leſs eſteemed than thoſe of 

Norway, and a great quantity of fir-timber, its trade is 
vaſtly increaſed z and ſince the year 1680, the Dutch 

arly upwards of 60 ſhips, inſtead of 


feet being teckoned to a load. 


. 
. 


they ſent there before. _ 


only 5 or 6 whi 


But few merchandiſe are required for Pernow ; and al- 
moſt all its trade is carried on by the means of old rix- 


dollars. 


Dorpat, is a town ſituated in 27 deg. 25 min. of E. lon. 
and 58 deg. of N. lat. on the river IT between the 


orſero and Pepus, 50 miles S. of Narva. 
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places in this part of the world, independent of an; 
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"about Novo orod abounds.in grain, flax, hemp, honey, 
4 the beſt Ruſſia leather is manufaRtuted here. 
The province of Belozero has the lake ol Onega, on the 
 Lorth 3 the provide. of Wologls on the, eatl1, apd. the 
ri rds the ſouth and welt : jts 
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ien prince; till the year 1477, when the great Duke 
of Muſcoyy compelled them to receive a governor, from 
bim; and afterwards plundered the place, carrying away 
an immenſe treaſure. This city was formerly compre- 
hended in 35 league of the Hans towns; It is ſituated in 
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„E. ſhore of the W Fan W Peterſ- | 
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235 miles N. of Moſcow.” It is: large Gy, 30d fh. 
rounded with a ſtone wall, which is common in Ruff 
being a place of very good trade; and when the late 
Czar propoſed the removing the mechanics and handicraft 
trades from hence to his favorite city of Peterſburg, it 


5 


was repteſented to bim, that there were three German 


merchants. only ſettled at Wy allele, wha employed up- 


Wards of 20, ooo perſons in dre ing 


4 6k 40 f 5 03.4. 4 "=" of hemp, and flax, 
which were annually exported to foreign countries, by the 


way of Archangel ; and that if they were obliged to ke 

the ſame number at Peterſburg, where every thi 1 
five times as dear, trade would be fo far from tur 
account, that they would be loſers by it. | 
part of the goods exported from Archangel. were of the 


Ng was 
| FUrDIng to 
That the greater 


growth of the province of Wologda, from whence they 
were ealily carried to that port by water; whereas if the 
were ordered for Peterſburg, they muſt go a great way 
over land, and at a far greater expence. That the air 
about Peterſburg was too moiſt for the keeping hemp; 


and the navigation of the gulph of Finland ſo hazardous, 
that the inſurance on ſhips was very extravagant ; Which 


were all found ſubſtantial reaſons againſt their removin 
to Peterſburg, and gave ſome ſtop to his project at that 


time, a 


Jeriſſaf, or Feriſſau, is the capital of the province of the 


ſame name, fituated in 57 deg. of N, lat. on the river 
Wolga, in a plentiful country; the principal trade being 


in linen and leather. n 
Between great Novogorod and Jeriflaf, lies the diſtiid of 


o 


Tweer, the chief town. whereof is called Tweer, in which 
the governor refides. It is ſituated in 30 deg, 37 min. 


of E. lon: and 57 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. on the Wolpa, 


| ſent from hence to Peterſburg in ſleds. ©. © 
The province of Smelen5ks has alſo a capital town of the 
| ſame name, ſituated in 33 deg. of E. lon. and 

N. lat. on the confines of Poland, 200 miles W 
cow; but of no conſiderable trade. 
In the province of Zernigef, there are large markets of | 


moſt impollible to ſtop it. 


90 miles N. of Moſcow. A great many thouſand loads 
of wheat are brought up hither annually from Kaſan, and 


50 deg, of 


0 


wooden ware, where hundreds of wooden houſes oY 


_ framed are daily expoſed to ſale: and when they meet 


with a purchaſer, they are ſoon taken to pieces, and ſet 


up in any part of the town where the buyer deſires. 
Were it not for this convenience, the inhabitants would 
often be reduced to very. great diſtreſs by the fires which 


frequently happen and deſtroy many thouſands of theſe 
wooden tenements in a few hours; for as the ſtreets are 


1 laid with fir- timber, and the partitions of their yards and 
| Fand are of the ſame combuſtible matter, if a fire 


appens in dry weather, and there is any wind, it is al- 
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The province of Moſcow bas its capital of che fame nawe, 
lat. on the river Moſcowa, 36 miles S. E. of Peterſ- 


burg, 800 E. of Stockholm, 1000 N. E. of Conftanti- 
nople, . 900 N. E. of Vienna, and 1400 N. of London, 


o 1 


uilding of Feterſpurg -. 


Ibere is. nothing material in the province of Mee, or 
Little Nxvagorod, wack has its capital of the ſame name, 


ſituated on the river Ocka, 200 miles E. of Moſcow. 


The chief town in the province of Caſan, or Kaſan, is 
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and it was at Woronets that the late Ozar Peter built 
large men of war, cutting deep canals between the Ve- 
roneſe and Wolga, to ſend ſhips down that river to the 
Caſpian ſea; as he did others by the river Don to the 
Euxine ſea. | | | 


77 or Kiaw, is the pita! of the Ruſſian Ukraine; being 
tu 


ated on the tiver Nieper, and on the confines of Po- 


land, in 30 deg.” 30 min. of E. lon. and 51 deg. of N. 


Tie province of Dwina has the White ſea on the notth ; 
and the province of Rubeninſki on the ſouth. Archan- 
gel is the capital of this province, which is fituated in 40 
deg. 12 min. of E. lon. and 64 deg. 30 min, of N. lat. 


on the river Dwina, 4 miles from the White ſea, and 400 


N. E. of Peterſburg; being the only port- town of Ruſſia 


for many years, and firſt reſorted to by the Engliſh in 


1553: t ough the Ruſſians now build ſome of their own 


men of war here; and it {till continues a town of go 


trade: 


The commerce of Archangel comprehends alſo that which 


may be carried on in ſeveral parts of Muſcovy, and even 
2s far as Moſcow, by the means of the Dina, on Which 
Archangel is ſituated. J ͤ ns gg: 5 


” » . % 


It is not above à century and a half, that the more ſouth- 


ern nations of Europe had a knowledge of this famous 
port of the White ſea, which was firſt reſorted to by the 
there more than all other nations. 

The time of the fair, commencing the 20th of Auguſt, 


Engliſh, and afterwards by the Dutch, who now trade 


and continuing ten days; is that of the greateſt trade; tho 


pretty good markets may be made 15 days before and after 
the füfegsgs 8 Ga PS ; wes 


but to be tranſported to Moſcow. 


: 


diſe to ſale. 


the Ruſſians who reſort to the faßt expoſe their merchan- 


& 


* rivediat Archangel 68 EngliſhAhips, 50 
f Hamburg, and 3 from Denmark, beſides the convoy of 
nine men of war. „ „ 


_ Czar, and his 


1 no days of grace, 
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commerce being interrupted by the, wat" between the 
Muſcovites and Swedes, foreigners took an advantage 


thereof, and doubled the number of the ſhips which they 


before freighted for Muſcovy ; ſo that the Dutch, who 
ſent uſually but 30 or 35 before the rupture between 


_ theſe two nations, ſent afterwards to the amount of 60 


\ » 
7 +4 
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every year, Which the Engliſh, Hamburgers, Danes, and 
Bremeners did alſo in proportion. In 08. there ar- 


Things have altered ſince the peace between the Muſco- 
vites and the Swedes ; Livonia having been ceded to the 
d his ſubjeQs having now almoſt the whole 


trade in their hands, 


It is computed that the revenues of the Arthangel cu. 
. tom-houfe, with regard to foreign merchandiſe, amount 
one year with another to 58,000 J. ſterlinge® 1 

I bere comes yearly to Archangel a grand cuftom-houſe 
officer, when foreign ſhips arrive there, who has the in- 


ſpection of all the duties due to the government, and who 


purchaſes the merchandiſe the court has an gccaſion for. 


e has under him four aſſiſtants, and a great number of 


other clerks, to hinder a contraband trade, or any fraud 
ene ga 


in the duties. 


All the merchandiſes imported to Archangel pay 5 por 
cent, importation, except thoſe to be ſent farther; which, 
as it has been already intimated, pay 10 per cent. Wines 


and brandy are alſo excepted; whoſe duties are paid put= 


Guan to the eſtimation made by the imperial farmers. 
Several bills of exchange are drawn from Archange! upon 
' Amifterdam,durins the months of September and October, 
being the time of the greateſt commerce; and they are 

 ufually payable at one month's fight, or on the Taft of De- 


cember. The bills of exchange drawn, on Archangel have 
no privilege, and paſs MY for ſimple obligations; having 
c which occaſtons-ſtrangers to draw 
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the frontier towns of Terkie and Kiſlar, ſituated on the 
Caſpian ſea, and likewiſe merchandiſe to the ſeveral parts 
of Perſia, at certain ſtzted; rates. They are allo occa- 
Gonally employed by the, Perſians, to carry proviſions 
from Ghilan to Baku, Derbend, and other places. 
Their foreign trade conſiſts in red leather, linens, woollen 
- cloths, and European manufaQures, which they export 
to Perſia, the greateſt part for the account of the Arme- 
nians. In return, they import ſeveral manufaQures of 
Perſia, particularly thofe'of Caſan, as filk ſaſhes inter- 
mixed with gold, fox the conſumption of the Polanders; 
wrought ſilks and ſtuffs mixed with cotton; rice, cotton, 
raw filk, and a ſmall quantity of drugs: they alſo bring 
rhubarb ; but, as the government has engroſſed this ar- 
ticle, private perſons are forbid to deal in it on wg. of 
death. The officers of the admiralty and cuſtom- houſe of 
Aſtracan have very ſmall ſalaries, which is the caſe in all 
other places of Ruſſia; ſo that, inſtead of doing their 


duty to diſpatch buſineſs, they often ſeek pretences to 


protract it, in order to obtain more conſiderable preſents 
vpon which occaſions, French brandy, white wine, hats, 
ſtockings, tibbons, and ſuch like, are acceptable. 
About ten miles below Aſtracan is a ſmall iſland, 
Boſmakoff, remarkable for its large ſtore - houſes of ſalt, 
which is made about 12 miles to the eaſtward of it; and 


being brought thither in boats, is conveyed in large flat⸗ 
bottomed veſſels up the Wolga, with which all the country 


is ſupplied as far as Moſcow and Twere. They dig an- 
nually ſome millions of pounds, the excluſive property of 
which is in the crown; and brings in a conſiderable re- 
venue; for the common food of the ſoldiery, and the 
bulk of the people, is bread and ſalt. In this place allo 
are large fiſheries, to which the neighbourhood of the 
ſalt- works is of great advantage ; for from theſe fiſheries all 
the country is ſupplied as far as St. Peterſburg : the veſlels 
are loaded with falt-fiſh, and ſent away in the ſpring ; 
but as freſh fiſh keeps good fo long as it is frozen, the 
winter is no ſooner ſet in, than it is tranſported by land as 


far as Moſcow and St, Peterſburg ; the principal ſorts 


being ſturgeon, ſtarlett, belluga a large white fiſh, and 
aſſotra reſembling. ſturgeon z_ as alſo cavear, the roes of 
| ſturgeon and belluga. The firſt eſtabliſher of theſe fiſh- 
eries was Tikon Demedoff a carrier, who ſettled here 


about 50 or 60 years ago: his whole fortune then conſiſted 


of two horſes; but, through his induſtry and abilities, he 
became the greateſt merchant in that country. 


» 


The country about Aſtracan is conſiderably improved | by 
ſome French refugees, and cther mechanics and huſband- 
men, which the court of Ruſſia ſent there; who have 


plbanted vineyards, and made ſeveral ſorts of wine: be- 


ſides, they have begun to plant mulberry trees for raiſing 5 


,, | | 
Siberia, formerly denominated Great Tartary, or the an- 
cCient Scythia, is ſituated between 60 and 130 deg. of E. 
"lon. and 47, and 72 deg. of N. lat. being bounded by 
the Frozen ocean on the north; by the Pacific ocean, 
China, and Chineſian Tartary on the eaſt ; by the Mo- 
gul's, and Uſbec 'Tartars on the ſouth; and by the rivers 
Oby and Irtis, which ſeparate Afiatic from European 
Turky, on the weſt ; being upwards of 2000 miles long 


from eaſt to weſt, and 1500 broad from north to ſouth. 


There have been ſeveral rich mines of iron, copper, and 
ſilver, diſcovered in the north; where their iron manu- 
factures are very conſiderable, © 
The principal places are Tobolſki, Surgut, Tumeen, and 
In h; 8 
Tobolſkt is ſituated in 63 deg, of E. lon. and 57 deg. of N. 
lat. at the confluence of the rivers Tobol and Irtis, 800 


miles E. of Moſcow, and to00 E. of Peterſburg. It 


ſtands upon a hill, being ſurrounded by a wall, and other 
modern works: but it is not ſo remarkable for trade, as 
it is for being the uſual place of baniſhment for ſtate pri- 

ſoners; for here the princes Menzikoff and Dalgorucki, 
the Duke of Courland, and the great Count Munich 
were ſent; as alſo the Swediſh priſoners taken at the 


battle of Pultowa, who have ſet up ſeveral manufaQtures, 


7 


and contributed a great deal towards poliſhing the igno- 
Tant natives, Wien rt 
It is at Surgut, eſpecially up the country to 
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+ by, aſcending the. Oby, that, the moſt beautiful furs of 


Siberia are met with; which conſiſt in ſables of a pale 
brown, others perfectly black, beſides ermins, and black 


| ary 


foxes extremely beautiful. 


| Theſe black foxes are almoſt all preſerved for the Czarina: 

and are computed to be worth upwards of 60 J. ſterlino 
a piece. There are abundance of others half black, A 
mi ed with grey z beſides otters, and beavers, of an ex- 
traordinary ſiae. A 5 


The inhabitants of Tumeen, ho are chiefly Rufſfians 
drive on a pretty good trade; particularly with the Kal. 
muck and Bulgarian Tartars. __ | 
But few furs are found there, thoſe. of bears and red 
ſoxes excepted. However, there is. a foreſt at ſome 
_ © leagues from the town, called Hetkoilwolloc, filled with 
an abundance of theſe animals, which afford grey furs; 
ſo much eſteemed among the Ruſſian nobility, that their 
exportation is prohibited under ſevere penalties, Their 
colour does not change in winter; and their leather is 
very ſtrong. - The grey furs of Samaroſkoi-jam, another 
town of Siberia, are next in efteem to thoſe of Tumeeq, 
Jappantrin is a ſmall town ſituated upon the river Turz, 
and conſiderable only for its beautiful furs, which art 
brought there every year from. divers parts; being al. 
. moſt deſtined for the imperial ware-houſes. . 
The Oſtiacks are ancient inhabitants of Siberia, and at pre. 
ſent ſubject to the Czarina, The remains of this people 
are very poor, and for the moſt part reduced to the ex- 
tremeſt miſery : however, they carry on a trade with 
ſtrangers, to find ſome ſuccour, and to ſupply. their want: 
but as they cannot give ſecurity to thoſe who adyance 
them any merchandiſe ; and as their ignorance, as well zz 
poverty, puts them out of a condition of giving notes 
to their creditors ; they have found out a new and yery 
ſtrange way of remedying this double inconveniency, 
They make for this purpoſe, certain marks on their hands; 
as the figures of birds, cyphers, and ſuch other repre· 
ſentations; which they ſhew to thoſe who lend them any 
thing, that they may thereby be again known. For 
© want of theſe artificial marks, if nature, or ſome acci- 
dent, has made on their face, or elſewhere, any warts, 
moles, ſcars, &c. they ſhew them alſo to the merchants 
with whom they treat; engaging themſelves by theſe 
marks, as by a kind of contract, to pay them in the li- 
mited time, which they never fail to do; and when they 
have acquitted themſelves, they ſhew again the mark to 
annul the obligation. i i wo 
The merchandiſes they give in payment for thoſe they 
haue borrowed, are fiſh, fur, and ſometimes money. 
This part of the north furniſhes the ſame. furs as Lp- 
land, except ſables, which are reſerved for the Czarina; 
and which would cauſe the confiſcation of all other mer- 
_ chandiſe, unleſs ſold by the clerks of the imperial ware- 


A 


houſes, and bore the imperial ſtamp. © 
Viizora, and Portzora, are two ſmall towns where there is 
a Ruſſian garriſon; and a more commodious trade, but 
dearer, than that carried on by going in ſledges drawn by | 

„ie,, ot... . 

Papinogerod is almoſt wholly peopled by Muſcovites, and 
the greateſt warehouſe for furs which the Czarina has on 
that fide: and the Danes, who hazard themſelves to 
bring there their merchandiſes thro*. Borandai, acquire | 
_ſoine ringe,. = a0 | 


POT; CFE, „ 3 
The Burates are people of Ruſſian Tartary, Who dwell 
along the river Angara, and the lake Beka. | 
They are very rich in cattle, particularly in oxen and 
camels; it being uſually by them that. the Ruſſian cara- 
vans which go to, or return from China, furnimm them- 
ſelves with theſe forts of animals, which are paid for in 
in ready money, Which they have 


* 


- merchandiſe, and not 
no regard ſo r „ 
The merchandiſe proper for them are pale fables, tin or 

copper baſons, red cloths of Hamburg otter ſkins, Pet- 

ſan filks of all colours, and gold and filver ingots. 

The largeſt ox may be bought for abeut 205. Rerling 

and the ſtrongeſt camel for 1 50 21, ſterling g 
Tomitoi, is a town ſituated upon the river Terz andramo"s 

for its commerce to China b the ſubjects, of ehe gr | 


of Buſuchtu, and by "the Boche, e, 0s "oY 


At 


ere Is 
but 
70 by 


, and 
as on 
es to 
cquire 


dwell 


u and 


1 Cara” 
them- 


For in 


y have 
tin or 


paſſengers unleſs they are well eſcorted, 


and Greeks, who purchaſe them from the Crim-Tartars. 


160 ton, commanded hy Captain Richard Chancellor; and 


ss RUS 


ſome. Ruſſian merchants. This journey conſiſts of three 


"+ i? f Gy” . Soon aſter, the company's agents, and the Ruſſian com- 
months in going, and three months in returning; but miſſaries, had ſeveral conferences upon the ſubject of 
with inexpreſſible trouble; becauſe every particular, even 4 


| x g trade ; and his Ruſſian majeſty granted to Sebaſtian Ca- 
wood and water, mult be tranſported in ſome places o bot the governor, Sir George Enes conſul, and Sir 
camels; and it would be impoſſible for the Ruſſians alone, 0 | | 


n ; | . n John Greſham and aſſiſtants, and to the commonalty of 
or other foreign nations, to perform this journey; be- | | 


| the aforeſaid, fellowſhip, and their ſucceſſots for ever, 
cauſe the country abounds with robbers, who pillage all among others the privileges and immunities following: 

ö | I. Thattbe faid company, their agents and factors, with 
The principal commerce of 'Tomſkoi conſiſts in fiſh, corn, their ſhips, goods and merchandiſe, might enter into any 
lead, iron, and copper, which are found in the neigh- of the cities or territories of Ruſſia, by ſea, land, of freſh 
bouring mountains; but what makes it moſt famous, is water, and there remain and traffic with the merchants 
the trade of the white furs called Telarskibielki, which and people of any nation whatſoever, and with the ſame, 
are hard to be met with elſewhere, - - or any other goods and merchandiſe, depart into any 
There is alſo rock cryſtal. in its neighbourhood, and other country at pleaſure, without any reſtraint, or pay- 
upon the banks of the riyer divers ſtones of different co- ing any toll, cuſtom, or impoſition whatſoever for their 


lours; but ſcarce more beautiful than the factitious ſtones ſhips, merchandiſes, or other effects, without ſtindi ng in 
made in Europe. | e 


Wa, © 


Ld 


N e need of any other ſafe conduct, or licence general or 
Aliph, or Azach, a city of Coban Tartary, is now ſubject 


£ | ſpecial from the government, than this preſent grant. 
to Ruſſia; being ſituated upon the Don, or Tanais, not 2. That the Engliſh ſhould be ſubject to, and governed 
far from the place Where this great river empties itſelf in- 


gen only by ſuch perſons as the company ſhould appoint ; and - 
to the Palus Meotis. This part of Aſia was ſcarce known j 


. 


s. Ih thoſe who fled from juſtice ſhould be delivered up to the 
in Europe before the year 1695; but the famous Czar Engliſn company by the Ruſſiannsnssß 

Peter Alextowitz having taken this fortreſs from thjge Thus were the Engliſh eſtabliſhed: in the RuMan trade, 
Turks, with the deſign of eſtabliſhing a fleet there, which and enjoyed the ſole benefit of it for 25 or 30 years, 


ſhould not only acquire for him the whole commerce of without interruption ; when the Dutch began to put in ö 


the Black ſea, but alfo be capable of making the Grand 


Us ane | ſor it. It was not long before that the Spaniards and Por- 

Siznior tremble in his capital, Aſoph attracted very ſoon tugueſe had forced into America and the Eaſt Indies, 
the attention of all people; but by the treaty of 1739, whereby they engroſſed moſt of the trade of all the world, 
between Ruſſia and Turky, it was agreed, that the forti- and amaſſed a prodigious treaſure :: tþis-incited. the Eng- 
fications ſkould be demoliſhed, and the town remain ſub- 


| | lh to attempts of the like nature, who hoped à ſhorter 
ict to Ruſſia 3 which has prevented the Ruſſians from - paſſage to the Indies, by the N. E. or N. W. and there- 
eſtabliſhing a maritime force at Aſoph.' _ +, , by topartake of thoſe beneficial trades; or rather to diſ- 
It is from Aſoph that a part of the cavear fold at Con- cover ſome countries equally rich to the northward, which 
ſtantinople comes; where, one year with another, there neither the Spaniards nor Portugueſe had yet frequented: 
arrive to che amount of 10,0009 butts, the butt weighing for all Europe ſeemed to acquieſce at firſt in the propoſi- 
7 quintals and a half. 2 7 8 tion the Pope had made of the ne diſcovered: countries 


Two or three ſaiks laden with ſturgeons, come allo yearly 


| n | | in the eaſt to the Portugueſe, and thoſe in the weſt to the 
from Aſoph to ConſtantinopleF but theſe fiſh are not ſo 


- Spaniards, It was 80 years at leaſt before the Engliſh, 
good as thoſe caught at Kily, | 


5 1 or any other nation in Europe, attempted to trade, or 
To this trade of Afoph may be added the flave trade, 


ſend colonies to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies after they were 


which is very conſiderable; being carried on by the Turks diſcovered; the Engliſhflill continued to negle the beaten 


Two hundred years ago, Ruſſia having no , communica- 


and N. W. for near 50 years ſucceſſively, in which at- 


Frozen ocean at that time unfrequented, had then but a tempt the Dutch followed tbeir ſteps; however, the 


very ſlender ſhare of foreign trade. Their furs, and 
other merchandiſe, came to us. from Livonia, which was 
under another ſovereign; and were embarked at the ports 
of Narva, Revel, Pernaw, or Riga; but in the laſt year 


of the reign of Edward VI. a ſociety of Engliſh-mer- by their. emperors, the Dutch at this day have an equal 


chants being incorporated by the name of“ The mer- are in that trade; and the Engliſh pay the ſame duties 
chant adventurers for the diſcovery of lands unknown, of import and export as other nations. 


Ruſſia in the manner abovementioned, and fell into the 
wWhala-fiſhery on the coaſt of Greenland. But tho' the 


Kc.“ of whom Sebaſtian Cabot Was the firſt governor, N ; : | The Dutch no Go 2 £3 


5 N | ner found the Way to Ruſſia, than, ac- 
they fitted out three ſhips, the admiral called the Bona 


Eſperance, of 120 ton, commanded by Sir Hugh Wil- the 
loughby; the ſecond called the Edward Bonadventure, of Engliſh, and endeavour to ſupplant them in their trade; 


the third called the Bona Conhdentia, of 90 ton, com- 


© 


manded by Captain Cornelius Duforth. 4 


In this yoyage, Sir Hugh-Willoughby and Captain Du- 


of the Engliſh, and hardſhips to their merchants and 


death. Captain Chancellor, being ſeparated from the - anarchy, and ws; 
other two by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Norway, ſteered to be extirpated by al 


Baſiliowitz was the ſovereign of it: the governor im- caprice of their prince 
mediately diſpatched an expreſs to ey wth intelli- © cent. on merchandiſe. 
gence that the Engliſh had found the Way into 


#7 * $4 W 
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bis company to Moſcow; when .the-captain preſented bottoms till within a few years. en aan)” LE 
to bim a general letter from Edward VI. In anſwer to By, the treatyy,ot commerce cane 
which bis Ruffian majeſty declared, that he was defir0us © Britain and Ra a, in Mecember 17 


the Engliſh ſhould reſort to bis county & there. dhe ſubjects of Great B 
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road thither, and threw away their men and money in 
| | attempting an impracticable paſſage thither by the N. E. 
tion with any other ſea than the White. ſea, and tge 


Engliſh by this means happened to eſtabliſh a trade to 


Esgliſh privileges in Ruſſia were ſeveral times confirmed 


cCording to their conſtant cuſtom all the world over, they 
began to magnify the power of their ſtate, to vilify the 


which occaſioned often. an abridgment of the privileges 


| he bay of As the ſovereign-is the moſt conſiderable merchant in 
Archangel;” and deſired to eſtabliſh a trade there; where- KRafſia, their ſhips at preſent ſerve indifferently for men 
upon the ſoveteign of; Ruſtia ordered; Pat proper con- of war and merchantmen : but the: Rünaus naye not 


veniencies ſhould be prepared to attend the captain, and made any attempt towards a foreign trade hes own j 


factors: but they were not entirely deprived of the ad-. 
Ju- —vantages granted them by the crown of Ruffia, until the 
forth, failing too far northward, were found in a creek ., murder of King Charles I, when the Dutch, tho, them- 8 
near Kegor, on the cbaſt of Lapland; Sir Hugh, and al! ſelues enemies to monarchy by principle, repreſented the 

bis company, confiſtigg pf 70 perſons, being frozen to - Engliſh.as the moſt abandoned race of men, advocates of 
| | ers of their princes, whoydeſerved 
1 foreign nations; Which had ſuch 
for Wardhouſe, the moſt northerly part of Norway, E 3 an influence upon the Ruſſians, that the Dutch gained 
had been agreed upon in caſe of an accident, and after- _ their ends. Since that unhappy ra, the Engliſh. have been 
wards went to Archangel. Here he learnt! that this obliged to pay ſuch cuſtoms as the Ruſſians were pleaſed 73 
country was called Muſeovys or Ruſſia, and that John to demand, which they raiſe and fall according} to the 
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people in the north. N 5 1. 
The Greek church is the eſtabliſhed religion; and it is 
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forts of goods and merchandiſe, and carry them through 
the dominions of Ruſſia, by the ſhorteſt and moſt con- 

venient way to Perſia, paying 3 per cent. ad valorem, in 
| rix-dollars, from the duty and tranſit of the ſaid goods, 


and no more under any pretence whatſoever ; the ſame _ 


duty being to be paid for all goods brought from Perſia 
into Ruffia, 5 Kg | 
The opening of a trade over the Caſpian ſea to Perſia, 
has, ever ſince the diſcovery of Archangel by the Engliſh, 
| been'confidered as capable of producing ſo many advan- 
tages to Great Britain, that attempts were made to- 
wards obtaining} a ſhare in it ſo early as the very eſta- 
bliſhment of the Ruſſian company. King Edward VI. 
in 155 3 ſent out Sir Hugh Willoughby and Capt. Chan- 
cellor, who diſcovered Archangel ; after which a trade 
was fettled in Ruffia, and extended to Perſia over the 
Caſpian in 1581, when the war which broke out be- 
tween the Turks and Perſians hindered the Engliſh from 
- puſhing on their diſcoveries, and defeated their moſt ſan- 

guine expectations. | | 
The French formed a deſign of opening a trade from 
Archangel over the Caſpian ſea, in the beginning of the 
laſt century, as well as in this; but it does not appear 


that they carried either into execution: though it is cer- 


tain that they chiefly ſupply Turky with woollen goods, 
and gain upon the Engliſh in that trade every day ; beſides 
they probably do and may through them ſupply a great 
art of Perſia. TOR | | 
Pater the Great, a few months before his death, re- 


queſted in a particular manner of Mr. Richard Main- 


waring, an Engliſh merchant, then on his departure for 
England, to treat with the merchants in London, about 
opening a trade through his country to Perſia : but this 
was neglected, till the year 1738, when Mr. John El- 
ton made a propoſal to ſome of the Britiſh factors to carry 
on a trade through Ruſſia into Perſia, by way of the Caſ- 


pian ſea; which was encouraged by an act of parliament. 


Britiſh factors were ſent into the north of Perſia ; and the 
trade was carried on with ſome ſucceſs, till the Ruffian mi- 
niſtry put an end to.it in 1746, by prohibiting it from 
being carried on through their country ; which was ow- 
ing to a jealouſy of Capt. Elton, who had been formerly 
in the Ruffian ſervice, and was employed as a factor for 
the Engliſh Ruſſian company for eſtabliſhing this trade in 


Perſia, where he entered into the ſervice of Nadir Shah, 


and built ſhips for him in the European manner on the 


Caſpian, which gave the Ruſſians great offence, as they 


dreaded that this would give the Perſians the command of 
that ſea. | | b | 
The tranſit duty in Ruſſia is 3 per cent. on the value of 
Engliſh goods, with an agio of 150 per cent. which, with 
other petty charges, make it about 8 per cent. only in the 
cuſtom-houſe : and in Perſia the duty on European goods 
is 5 per cent. on the value. V 
But, however advantageous this trade appeared, and not- 
withſtanding the encouragement it received from the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, it has fell to nothing. See Perſia, and Sill. 
The revenues of the Czarina are ſaid to amount only to 
35 oo, ooo l. ſterling a year. Never any nation received 
fo entire a change, as this did in the reign of Peter the 
Great, who died on the 8th of February 1725. Before 
this great Prince aſcended the throne, the Ruſſians de- 
ſpiſed all arts and ſciences ; and looked on every other 


nation with the utmoſt contempt z never imitating any of 


their improvements, or travelling among them. Their 
armies were a confuſed multitude, and they had not a 
ſingle ſhip on their coaſts ; when Peter I. after travelling 
through all the polite nations in Europe, obliged his prin- 
cipal ſubjects to do the ſame, and be inſtructed in every 
art and ſcience. He new modelled their army, and 
created them a navy : he refined them into the manners 
of the beſt civilized people, taught them the utility of 
trade, and made them the moſt flouriſhing and formidable 


an arbitrary government. | 


The goods of the Ruſſian produce which are moſt eſteemed, | 
are the leather and hides of Jeriſlaf; the wax and honey 


government. 


when Peter I. came to the throne, he had not one war- 


luance over Sweden and Denmark. 


they had an excluſive privilege to trade in Nuſſia in the 
reign of Queen Eſizabeth; and that Peter the Great, whoſe 


it a valuable privilege, that in all caſes where they are 


nizable by the college of trade, and their books ſacred to 
the inſpection of reputable merchants appointed by that 


and demands for money of the Ruſſian merchants have 


bunal in his time; but if it ſhould continue the ſame, 
it is in the power of the factors to repreſent this grievance, 
With regard to quartering of ſoldiers in Ruffia, the Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects are indulged in a peculiar manner; and no 


legality of property, when a Britiſh ſubject firſt appears 
in the cuſtom-houſe of St. Peterſburg, the officers, de- 


not clear his goods. HE 5 | 

But Mr. Hanway further obſerves, that this Britiſh fac- 

tory has been for ſome time blended with foreigners, who, 
in conſequence of their naturalization, have enjoyed a 


2 


pany. This the Britiſh factors ſaw with impatience, and 


London; in conſequence of which, in 1752,an oppoli- | 
tion was made to a bill. then depending before the parlia- 
ment in behalf of a foreigner. . „ 

It was pretended, in favour of ſuch a natutslisation, that 
the trade carried. on by the Ruſſian company was a mo- 


1 - to the. natives. of the country. than this an queſtion. 


purſuing bis own, inclination to import, and his. owniopt- 
nion concerning the riſe and fall of markets, and the: op- 
portunities of ſale. Some Britiſh, houſes in Petersburgb, 
| have for ſevetal years had from 40 to 100 bales of ele 
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rod; the pitch of Dwina; and the fables and other . 


of Siberia. The court monopoliſe the fur trade; as alſo 
that of China, and all ſtrong liquors, whether beer, mead 
or ſpirits, -which muſt be. purchaſed of the agents of the 
A kind of land tax is laid on all eſtates 
and other poſſeſſions; nor are the clergy excuſed from 
taxes. 3 — 7 
The Ruſſian navy is now. become very formidable; tho; 


like ſhip in his dominions: but now there are from 60 to 
80 ſail of capital men of war to be ſeen before Peterſburgh 
beſides leſſer men of war, prahmes, frigates, flops, d 
gallies, amounting to above 300 more; Which employ a 
great body of ſeamen, and pive Ruſſia the maritime bal- 
The Ruſſians have nothing to fear on the ſide of China 
and Perſia: but the Turks and the Crim Tartars may 
give them ſome diſturbance. Ruſſia has no enemies to 
dread in Europe, where ſhe can rely on the friendſhip of 
Great Britain, The Ruſſians know very. well that the 
Engliſh were the firſt who diſcovered Archangel ; that 


maxims of government are juſtly dear to them, always 
ſnewed a"diſtinguifhed regard to the Britiſh merchants, 
The Ruffians are alſo ſenſible of the political, as well az 
the commercial intereſt of the two nations, and conſider * 
Great Britain as their hereditary friend. „ 

Mr. Hanway, a very judicious,merchant, who reſided ſe- 
veral years in the Britiſh factory of St. Peterſburg, ob« 
ſerves, that the Britiſh houſes in that city have not 
only a trade to Great Britain and Ireland, but to Holland, 
Pruffia, Sweden, Holſtein, and ſeveral parts of Germany; 
as alſo to Portugal, Spain, and Italy. Beſides ſome parti- 
cular favours in the cuſtoms, the ſame gentleman re- 
marks, that the Britiſh factors in St. Peterſburgh eſteem 


defendants, particularly bankruptcy, their affairs are cog- 


college. In many caſes alſo where they are plaintiff, 
they apply to the college of trade: but their common ſuits 


been for ſome years transferred to the magiſtracy z. which 
Mr. Hanway ſays, was a moſt ignorant and corrupt tri- 


doubt it ought to be deemed a favour, under a. military 

overnment, to be exempt from it : but the Ruſſiand are 
10 cautious of being laviſh of any eſſential part of the 
treaty with Great Britain, that, in order to aſcertain the 


mand a certificate of the Britiſh conſul, that the perſon is 
really what he pretends to be; and, without it, they wil 


participation of the privileges and immunities of the com- 


at length ſent their remonſtrances to their principals in 


5 


s 9 


nopoly againſt foreigners. But it was made evident, that 
there cannot be a greater trade, where a, greater liberty is 


e Ruſſian markets are always well-ſupplied, each trader 


remaining over the annual demand. The credit Wehe 


the Ruſſians i is never leſs than 12 months, unleſs 3 in ima 
articles, and it is often extended to 15 and 18 months; 


hant to receive a livigg profit. There are no monopo- 
1 or excluſive eee Alumed by the Ruſſia com- 


ny 3 nor an rule of conduct eſtabliſned, which has 
Ae e 4 3p derface BE hag eee to ee Britain: : 
Pfoteſtant ſubje; may, for 5.1, take 

þ hee any 8⁰ into, Ruſſia, and eſtabliſh 
14 a houſe of” vufiefs, ullgef t je proteQion of the Britiſh 
Jenn ne nglith merchatit may alſo confign goods 
to any perſon, who is a nati#@"of Ruſſia, or a ſubje&t of 
Great Britain; remembering, that 'the advantage i in fa- 
your of the Britiſh' ſabjeQs, i Rutz, i is about one third 
part in the cuſtoms of” ſoldiers cloths, Yorkſhire, and 
flandels. Nor is tber any, reſtraint with regard” to. the 
markets of Great Britain; fi or any Rufſhan, as well as 
ſteeman of the Las any, a ſend Ruſhan goods into 
England; being ' only to pay the aliens duty, as eftab- 
liſhed by law, which amounts to 8. 4d. on a ton of 
bemp, or about 3-4ths per tents on the preſent value of 
bemp, at 231! per. ton. Nhe lady of nations, the rigbt 
of reciprocal protection, b ſides the articlesof the treaty, 


” - 


ſome Ruſſian metchants h; Tenallj Come; but, finding 
- they could. not difpoſe of their goods in a fatisfaQtory man- 
net, nor live near ſo "cheap': as at home, they returned to 
their own count «Sm 
The Britiſh trade to Nettes a ariſen from the connetions 
of the extenſive commerce öf the Britiſh 17 5 9 
independent of Britiſh gaturaſzed JH: i e 1 — 
this is not tlie Caſe wirkt natüralized ſußj here 1o 
has been, and it is to be Koji ever af Hg an 7 honourable 
diſtinction abroad between Britons and other foreigners, 


and the price of goods are as low as poſſible, for the mer- 


make the Ruffians free to 71565 'to Great Britain; where - 
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rent, continues Mr. Hanway, that the naturalization of 
foreigners to reſide in Ruſſia creates ill blood in the breaſts 
of the Britiſh natural-born ſubjects who are in that coun- 
try: it would have created much more, but that there 


are few of the naturalized factors who have not failed: 
A * they conducted their trade with moderꝭ tion and 
dende, it, is probab] e the \Britiſhi.commetce might Ae 
deen entirely in their hands, and Great Brita ing 
Mi: . the better for the, commiſſion on he ſale; of Bri ih com- 
7 -modities, or on the purchaſe of thoſe of Ruſſia. as, 
is it not highly reaſonable to think, that ſuch naturalized 
ſubjects would be leſs tender than the Britiſh factors, in 


regard to the Prices, Great Britain might pay. for naval 


ſtores? T 91112 29 en COMIN FITC 270 5G ” 3; 
Rede Cenpany. \See North Companies. 100 


Kg 1 or Litth Reffias: is a province * Poland. 


| oland. 42-40 f oli & 36 7 1 Gb 
R018 A root for dyings called by the Indians ſoli- 
man-goſtyn, and found in ſome provinces of Perſia, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Tauris. ts 19s 
. There is a conſiderable trade of it in the ladies, here are 
ſent one year with another 300 bales, each bale contain 
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Ii books'of navigation, ſignifies ſouth; S. E. 


 - ſouth-eaſt; S. V. ſouth-weſt ; 8. S. E. ſouch- 


| © S. ſometimes alſo ſtands for ſocius, fellow, mem- © 


ber; and ſometimes for /ocietas, as R. S.S, 
' regia ſacietatis ſocius, fellow of the royal ſociety. 

S. A. in medicinal preſcriptions, is an abbreviature of ſecun- 
dum artem, according to the rules of art, chiefly uſed 
where ſome uncommon care or dexterity is required. 

SABA. One of the Caribbee iſlands in the Atlantic or 

American ocean, ſituated in 63 deg. of W. lon. and 18 
deg. of N. lat. a little W. of St. Chriſtopher's, ſubjeQ to 

the Dutch. See Dutch America. 

SABLE. A kind of a wild pole-cat, whoſe ſkin is fur- 
niſhed with pretty long hair, ſoft, and gloſly, bordering 
upon a black colour, and ranked among the moſt precious 
furs. | | Z PHE es 

The fables, called by ſome ermins, are found com- 
monly in Lapland and Siberia, two provinces of Muſ- 
covy ; and the privilege of hunting them, together with 
other animals that furniſh ſuch like beautiful fars, makes 
a conſiderable part of the Ruſſian revenues 

They are either hunted by criminals who are condemned 
to live there; or by ſoldiers, who reſide there often 7 or 
8 years together.. 5 +. ee 
Both are obliged to bring every week into the imperial 

_ . warehouſes a certain number of ſkins, at which they are 
taxed; and as they*are to take care, under very ſevere 

_ penalties, that theſe ſkins are not perforated, or daubed 
with blood, they diſcharge only one ball at the animal, 

and take aim at the head, at which they are very expert. 

The fables are uſually brought from Ruſſia by the way of 

' Archangel, and are purchaſed in cheſts ſorted from No. 1. 
to wr 10. which diminiſh in beauty from the firſt to 
the ] » h | 
A cheſt of the deareſt ſort coſts uſually about 4401. fter- 
ling ; which amounts to about 20s. per ſkin, one with 
another. A cheſt of the inferior ſort is ſold for about 
264 J. ſterling ; which amounts to about 13 s. a ſkin, one 
with another. | 
The greateſt conſumption of theſe ſkins is in Turky, or 
in Ruſſia: however, great parcels of them are bought up 
by the Engliſh, Dutch and Hamburghers, and diſtributed 


8 * 


French Pad SADDLE, the burs whereof come all round the 
in other countries. See Fur, and Ruſſia. | | 


The fables ſleep in the winter for a conſiderable time, in 
very ſecret places; and, if they are diſcovered, they roll 
themſelves in a round form, like the hedge-hog. - They 
live upon mice, cedar-kernels, red berries, fiſh, and 
other things. There are ſables as white as ſnow, but fel-.. . 
dom to be met with. The moſt beautiful ſable · ſxiijs have 


tails. Ree ELSE 7 
SABLE Cape, or Cape Sable. The moſt ſoutherly point or 
promontory of Nova Scotia, ſituated in 65 deg. of W. 8 


lon. and 43 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. near which is a 
fine cod-filhery.. | n 


sac ARE. A ſmall weight uſed by che inhabitants of Ma: 


generally the worſt tails, and the worſt ſkins the Fneſt 


* 


dagaſcar for gold and ſilver, weighing as much as the 
European ſcruple. Above the ſacare are the ſompi and 

vari ; under it the nanqui and nanque. 

SACCAI. A city and port-town of Japan, ſituated on the 
bay of Meaco, in 135 deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. of N. 

lat. 300 miles 8. W. of Jeddo. 

SAC CHI. A corn-meaſure uſed at Leghorn, 40 of which 
make 10% quarters of London. | 


affairs, 
' SACK of wool, is a determinate quantity, containing juſt SADERASAPATAN. A port-town on the coaſt of Co- 


two weys, Or 13 tod, or 26 ftone, and every ſtone 14 
pounds; ſo that the ſack is 364 lb. See Wool. 


In Scotland a ſack is 24 ſtone, each ſtone containing 161b. F 


A fack of cotton wool is a quantity from one hundred SAFE Conduct. A ſecurity given by the prince, under} 


and half to 400 weight. 


SACK of coals, is the the 12th-part of a chaldron, and three 
buſhels make the ſack. See Meaſure, pet? 
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en 8 „ T3093 10 wi 23 be 
Sack, is alſo, a certain meaſure uſed in feveral 


rope for corn, legumes, and other ef 5 : 
. . eſtimation to which ſeyeral other meaſures. are referred : 
thus, at Amſterdam the ſack is uſed for megſuriop cor, 
4 ſchepels make the ſack, and 36 ſacks the laft, or at... 


SACQUIERS, is a term at Leghorn for the falt m 
SACRIFICE. An iſland in the gulph of 


SADDLE. A kind of ſtuffed ſeat, laid 


| Becanus attributes its invention to the Salij 


the Latin fella, ſaddle. 
were unacquainted with the uſe either of the ſaddle ot 
ſtirrups; whence Galen obſerves, in many places, thy 


_ diſeaſes of the hips and legs, for want of having their feet 


\. horſeback, were tr 
_ cauſe of their hanging down... 
The firſt time we hear of ſaddles among the Romans wa | 
in the year 340; when Conſtantine, endeavquriog to de- 
prive his brother of the empire, made — 


threw him off his ſaddle, as we are informed by the bil- 
 torian Zonaras. Before, they made uſe of ſquare par 
_ nels, ſuch as is ſeen in the ſtatue of Antoninus ip-the:ca- 


land by a law of Henry VIII. whereby the nobility were 


Running SADDLE. 


Burford SADDLE, which has the ſeat and ſkirts plain. | 
Pad SADDLE. Of which there are two kinds; the one 


Portmantua SADDLE, furniſhed 


Side SADDLE, and Pillions, are for women. 


Mar SADDLE, furniſhed with a cantle, and a holſter both 
behind and before. | 
_"SADLER. An artifi 


All manner of furniture for riding-horſes and horſemen, 
ſurſingles, bruſhes, ſpunges, and curry: combs. 
ADLERS company of Landon, appears to be a fraternity of 
great antiquity, by a convention agreed upon between 


about the reign of Richard I. at which time it is imagined 
do have been an adulterine guild, as it was only incorpo- 


of The wardens and keepers of the commonalty of the 
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5 Or abou 
104 quarters of London. t 


| eaſl 
becauſe they ſurniſh ſacks for the exportation of tale. 
Ve lon. and 18 geg. of N. 
miles eaſt of La Vera Cruz, ſubject to Spain. 


on the back of: 
horſe, for the conveniency of the rider. Eq 
The origin. of the ſaddle is not well known, 


rica, ſituated in 99 deg. of 
lat. 45 


| We | „ A people 
among the antient Franks; and hence, ſays 


and n 8 he, came 
It is certain the antient Roman, 


the Roman cavalry, in his time, were ſubject to. ſeveral 


ſuſtained og horſeback : and, long before him, Hippo- 
crates had noted, that the Scythians, who were much on 
re troubled with defluxions in their lg 


; 1ead againſt his 
army; and entering the ſquadron where he himſelf vas, 


pitol. The uſe of ſaddles was firſt eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
obliged to ride on ſaddles; though it is but very lately 
that the Iriſh have taken to it. There are various kinds 
of ſaddles, as the e 


very ſmall one, with round ſkirts. 


made with burs before the ſeat, the other with bolſten 
under the thighs. | FFP 


ſeat. 


with a cantle behind 
ſeat, to keep a carriage off the rider's back. 


ov 


N — 


cer, who makes ſaddles, and provides 


as houſings, holſter- caſes, bridles, capariſons, girths, 


them and the dean and chapter of St. Martins le Grand 


Tated by letters-patent of Edward I. by the appellation 


myſtery. or art of ſadlers, London. 2 

This company is governed by a prime, and 3 other 
wardens, with 18 aſſiſtants: they have a livery of 70 
members, whoſe fine of admiſſion is 10 l. and a beauti- 


ful hall in Cheapſide, wherein they diſpatch their 


romandel, in the Eaſt Indies, fituated in 80 deg; of E. 
lon. and 12 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 40 miles outh of 
fort St, George; Where the Dutch have a factory. 


* ſeal to a ſtranger, for his quiet coming in and 


ng out of the realm; the ſafe conduct being granted to 
enemies, and the paſſport to friends. See 1 MN 


— a» 
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Judges, ſometimes give, ſafe-conduQs to delinquents or 
3 iſoners; to enable them to act in theit affairs. 
SAFE Guard, at ſea; denotes! à rope, which faves and ſe- 
cures any thing: for inſtance, that whereby perſons walk 
ſecurely over the bolt-ſprit. Pr | 
Sarx:iGuarg of the belm, is a rope which goes through the 


Gs - helm, and is faſtened. to the futtocks of the ſhip. 
U SAF RON. A plant which produces a flower of the 
: ſame name ee ee alſo. a drug called ſaffton, or cro- 
1 The has which produces the ſaffron is a kind of bulb, 
or. onion, covered with ſeveral bulbous cartilages. Its 
5 graſſy leayes are long, narrow, thick, and ſoſt to the 
| touch: its flower, which appears ; ſometimes before. the 
e. leaves, and ſometimes aſter them, is à pale purple, 
. | ſtreaked; with whitiſh lines; but towards the bottom of 
the petala the purple is deeper: from the middle of the 
1 flower ariſe three long flame - coloured ſtamina or chives, 
| _ crowned with their apices. - Under theſe is the ovary; or 
ug voaſculum ſeminale, by ſome called the piſtil of the plant. 
e It is divided into three capſulæ, wherein the ſeeds are 
le formed. From the upper part of the ovarium ariſes the 
1 ſtylus, 2 long, ſlender tube, incloſed with the fiſtular 
Nr part of the flower; where it is of a whitiſh colour, but 
it changes into a yellow. before its diviſion, which is into 
al three parts, oppoſite to the tops of the ſtamina. It is 
et theſe three parts only that make the true ſaffron of the 
» ſhops, for the ſake of which alone the plant is cultivated, 
n They are of. a yellow colour juſt at the beginning from 
. the ſtylus, but afterwards are all of a deep red colour; 
only their jagged extremities tipped with white inclining 
a to yellow, er ut ng A dic ay nn Dobra lbs 4 
Ge | As ſoon as the flower is gathered, they ſeparate the ſtylets, 
is and lay them on hurdles, or in large ſieves, or on a little 
7 kiln for that purpoſe, with a little coal · fire underneath to 
. dry them. When dry, the ſaffron is in its perfection, 
f and fit for uſe. It is obſerved, that five pounds of freſh 
4- 


ſtyles, which ſome,” by miſtake, call the chives, only 
make one pound of dry ſaffron. The good qualities of 
laffron are, that its ſtyles be long and broad, that they 
de velveted over with a fine red, of an agreeable ſmell, 
free of yellow threads, and very dry. The beſt ſaffron 
in Europe is that of England, chiefly about Walden in 
Effex : that brought from Spain is good for nothing, be- 
cauſe, of the gil the Spaniards mix with it to make it 


8 
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keep. VPC 
The * of Perſia is in great eſteem, and grows with 
little culture in erer race of that country. The beſt 
is found on the c of the Caſpian ſea, and in the 
neighbourhood of Amadan, the antient Suza; however, 
the latter yields in goodneſs to the former. 
The ſaffron of Smyrna is of a. pretty good quality, and 
one year, with angther about 20 quintals are gathered of 
it. There is alſo a baſtard kind of ſaffron in the Levant, 
called. Jaffa pf. ̃]⅛c—᷑ .,., 
Saffron of Malabar and Babylon is the root called com- 


4 - 


monly terramerita. See Terrameri a. 
The ſaffron- grounds in England lie between Saffron- 
Walden in Eil 
level country, with few incloſures; and the -ſaffron is 
always planted upon fallow ground, that which has borne 
| barley the year, before being moſt preferred. 


= * 1 4 


is for two years, and the land lies fallow thi 
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2, 


third: but 


than one; the ſoil being a temperate dry mould, ſuch as 
commonly lies upon chalk, and is of a hazel colour. 


done by ſetting the roots with a narrow ſpade, called a 
ſpit-ſhovel ; the quantity of roots planted in an acre be- 


flowers appear, and are gathered early in the morning; 


S Fe F888 


 thered, the roots are taken up and tranſplanted, --. 
The cultivation of one gere for faffron may coſt about 

der for dee years; eee. 
ron in that time, which. is worth about 30 8. 4 pound; 


E * by . 
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dal years, faffron is ſold for 40 5. & pound, and-at. other 
timer rom 3 to 11! 
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Sarrxom of nm; 
SAFFRON f Mars; and 
SAFFRON of Gold. 


ex, and Qambridge, which is an open 


- 


crop 


the ſaffron grounds are ſeldom above three acres, or leſs 
The time of planting is commonly in July, which, is 
ing generally about 46 quarters, or 428 buſhels, amount - 


ing to about 400,000 roots. In September. the ſaffron - 
but, about the Midſummer after the third crop is ga- 


fo that the neat profits are 151. 138, though, in plen- 
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- Saffron is uſed boch in food and medicine, to chear; 
fortify, and reſolye. It is the greateſt tordial in medi- 


Cine, and a ſure promoter of a diaphoreſis: it is alſo 
uſed by illuminors to make a golden yellow colour. 


SAFFRON, is alſo 4 name given to ſeveral chemical prepa- 


rations, from the reſemblance of their colour to'that of 


vegetable ſaffron, but more uſually called ctoci; ; Such 


are | | 


gt 


SAFRE, or Zafre. A mineral; uſed for giving a bios co- 


lour to glaſs and earthen ware; which is brought from 

4 05 * the Eaſt Indies, particularly by the Engliſh and 
utcn. 85 14 Fly 4 f 

The ſafre ſerves alſo for colouring ſome enamelled 

works; and the falfe lapis is only tin calcined; coloured 

with this mineral. The factitious ſapphires have alſo 

their colour from ſafre. | 


SAGAPENUM. A medicinal gum, whoſe ſimell comes 


very near that of the pine, from whence'it has its name. 
It flows by inciſion from the trunk of a ferulaceous plant 


growing in Perſia. The beſt is in bright tranſparent tears; 
of a ſtrong, pungent, porraceous ſmell, and the whiter 


and freer from dirt the better. Sometimes it is found 
as white, both within and without ſide, as milk; though 
this is very rare. It is eſteemed aperitive and purgative; 
proper in the epilepſy, aſthma, and palſy ; and is alſo 
uſed externally, to aſſuage pains, and reſolve tumours. 


SAGATHEE, in commerce, A light woollen tuff, be- 


ing a kind of ſerge or ratteen, ſometimes mixed with a 


little filk ; manufactured chiefly at Amiens in France, 


as alſo in ſome parts of England. 


SAGE. A medicinal herb, of an agreeable, aromatic taſte, | 


eſteemed an excellent cephalic of the detergent kind, 


and on that account likewiſe uſed as a vulnerary and 


and cultivated. in England are the tea · ſage, or ſage 
virtue, the red ſage, and the common or wotmwoc 
ſage: the firſt has the moſt agreeable flower; on which 


diuretic. There are ſeveral kinds of ſage ; ' thoſe TY 


account it is cut when young, and full of ſap, dried, and 85 
n aun £0 W | 
The Dutch dry and prepare their ſage like other teas, 


and carry it to the Eaſt Indies as a very previous thing t 


where they get a good market for it, the Chineſe pre- 
ferring it to the beſt. of their Indian teas; and for every 
pound of ſage-tea, giving in exchange two of theirs, 


| which they ſell again very dear in Eutope, See Tea. 


The common, or wormwood ſage, is eſteemed the beſt 
in medicine; and it is that alone which is uſed in ſhops. 
It makes an excellent gargariſm, eſpecially if ſharpened 


with a little acid. Its decoction is very grateful and 

.. cooling, with the addition of a little lemon juice. It is 
both detergent and abſorbent, and as ſuch finds place in 
diet-drinks, and medicated ales, intended for cleanſers. 


and ſweeteners of the blood. | 


Sage, when viewed with a microſcope, appears covered 


It yields, by diſtillation, a very agreeable, aromatic oil, 


of ſome uſe in the ſhops. 


3% , 4 


AGGIO.. A ſmall, weight uſed at Venice, being the 6th 
part of an ounce. The pound contains I 1 ounces, | each 


- ounce 6 ſaggios, and each ſaggio 20 carats. 


SAGO, Sagi, or, Sagdu. A medicinal ſimple, brought | 


» 4 N 
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from the Eaſt Indies; of conſiderable uſe in diet, as 


a nouriſher, and reſtorative. Sago is a ſort of bread pro- 
Cured from. a tree called landan, growing in the Moluc- 


cas. When the tree is felled, they cleave it into two-in 


the middle, and dig out the pith, which is even eatable 


when jt comes freſh out of the tree. They pound it 
very ſmall in à mortar, till ſuch time as it is reduged 
into a kind of powder, ſomewhat like meal: this done, 
they put it in a ſearce made of the bark of the ſame tree, 
and place the ſearce over a ciſtern made of its leaves, 
pouring water upon it; by which means they ſeparate the 


pure part of the powder, from the veins of wood where- 
with the pith abounds. The flour thus filerated they call 
ſago; Which they make into paſte, and bake it in earthen 


| furnaces: this they, go with ſo much expedition, that in 


* SAM © 


three or four hours a man makes as much bread as will feed 
a hundred perſons a day. From the ſame tree they alſo 
draw a liquor, as agreeable to drink as European wines. 
The leaves, when they are young, are covered with a 
Ekind of cotton, whereof they make their cloth; and as they 
grow older; they ſerve them to thatch their houſes, The 
ſarger veins oftheſe leaves ſerve them for ſtakes in build- 
ing; and of the ſmaller they make a kind of hemp, 
where with they make very good ropes, © 
SAH-CHERAY. A Perſian weight'of 1170 derhems, each 
derhem being the Soth part of the pound of 16 02. avoir- 
dupois, See Batman, 8 | 
SAICK, Sayque, or Saigue. A Turkiſh veſſel, very proper 
for the carriage of merchandiſes. It has ſquare ſails on the 
middle maſt, without either mizzen, top-gallant, or 
ſhrouds; only a main: maſt, with a main- top-maſt, both 
vety high, with a bolt- ſprit, and a little mizzen-maſt. The 
height of the main-maſt makes the ſaicks viſible at a great 
diſtance. Their make renders it impoſſible for them to 
go with a ſide- wind: but when they have the wind be- 
hind them, nothing can outgo them; and the generality 
of them ear nogunv,f rw ö 
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SAIL, in navigation. An aſſemblage of ſeveral breadths of 
canvas, or ſtrong hempen cloth, ſewed together by the 


liſts, and edged around with a cord, faſtened to the yards 
and ſtays of a veſſel, to make it drive before the wind 
which bears thereupon. ii | 
There are two kinds of ſails; the one ſquare, generally 
. uſed in high-bottomed veſſels: this has various names, ac- 
cording to the various maſts it is faſtened to; as the main» 
fail, mizzen-ſail, ſprit-ſail, and the like. 8 


The others are triangular, called ſmack-fails, and by 
ſome Latin-ſails, becauſe chiefly uſed in Italy, and in 


.  Alat-bottomed ' veſſels; though they are alſo uſed on the 


miazen- maſts and ſtays of other veſſels: they need but 


few ropes, and little wind; but are dangerous, and not 
to be uſed in foul weather! 

There are ordinarily ten fails in large veſſels z which 

number is increaſed at bottom, by the addition of bon- 
nets, and at the ſides by caſe-ſails. A veſſel is ſaid to ſet 


fail, to go with full ſail, to make all her ſail, that is, to 


open all her ſail. To be under fail, is to be ready to ſet 
Sails, alſo denote the vanes of windmills, or the arms or 
flights whereby the wind has its effect on windmills, which 
are either horizontal or perpendicular. © © 
SAIL-cloth, is a particular ſort of cloth, or canvas, made of 
hemp. See Sail. | ; . 
By the ſtatute of the firſt of James I. it was enacted, 
that no perſon ſhould make any cloth for ſails, called mil- 
dernix and powledavies, but ſuch as ſhould be apprentices 
in the trade of making the ſaid cloth for ſeven years, 
upon pain of forfeiting 20 s. for every month: and that no 
| perſon ſhould make the ſaid cloths of any other ſtuff than 


of good hemp, nor of leſs length than 33 yards, nor of 


leſs breadth than three quarters; nor ſhould ſell, or offer 
to ſell, the ſaid cloths, before the ſtuff was well beaten, 
| ſcoured, bleached, and the cloth well driven with a bra- 
zen or iron ſhuttle, upon pain to forfeit for every piece 5 s. 
By the ſtatute of the 7th and 8th of William III. it was 


_ enacted, That ſo much Engliſh made ſail- cloth as ſhould 


be fit for the ſervice of his Majeſty's navy, ſhould have the 


preference of foreign ſail-cloth. And the commiſſioners 


of the navy were required, to contract for ſuch Engliſh 
ſail- cloth, and to allow the makers 2 d. per yard above 


what they paid for of equal goodneſs ; and that Engliſh 


made fail-cloth, upon proof upon oath of its being made 
in this kingdom, ſhould be exported free of cuſtom. 

By the ſtatute of the 9th of George II. it was enacted, 
That all fail-cloth made in Great Britain, ſhould be 
made in manner hereafter mentioned, namely, every bolt 
of Britiſh ſail-cloth, 24 inches in breadth, and 38 yards 

in length, ſhould weigh according to the following num 
bers and weights: | 4.6 Rh | | 


No. 1. 44 lb. each bolt. No. 6: 29 lb. each bolt: 
a oe ITN D 
W . 

f 5. 32 19. 


be gil clech expotted" was 
9 by the ſtatute of the 12th of Queen Anne, and | 
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In caſe any bolt -of Britiſh ſail⸗ cloth ſnould be made & 
different btondth or dength, ſueh bolt ſhould be in Weight 
in proportion, and ſhould be marked with ſuch number as 
ſhould be agreeable to the weight, and the Warp or 
chain of the firſt ſix numbers ſhould be wholly. of double 
pyarn, and"fhou}d-contain'in every bolt that"ſhould be- 
inches in bread th, 360 double threads; "and in every bolt 
30 inches in breadih, 700 double threads, And in every, 
other . breadth in proportion ; and the warpt er thoot- 
yarn, in every bolt of the four firſt numbers, fobſd be 
of long flax, without any mixture of ſhort or bar-Hax, 
or of long flax, or Italian hemp, or Braack hemp; and 
all the flax and hemp that ſhould be uſed in making the 
: warp and ſhoot-yarn of ſuch ſail-cloth of the faid four 
numbers, ſhould be of a ſtrong ſtaple, good in its kind 
and well dreſſed; and the yarn ſhould be well Heintel, 
even ſpun, and well twiſted ; and all the ſhobt-y irn of 
each bolt of the ſaid four numbers ſhould be as ſtrong as 
the warpr-yarn, and cloſe ſtruek, with four ſhoots of 
double threads at the diſtance of every two feet; and 
both the warp and ſhoot-yarn ſhould be as ſtrong as the 
warp and ſhoot-yarn that are uſually wrought in the fail. 
cloth of thoſe four numbers that are made for- his Ma. 
jeſtys navy; and that no flax-yarn wrought in Britiſh 
ſail cloth ſhould be whitened with lime, on forfeiture of 
6 d. per yard, or be worked up in new fails in Great 
Britain, any ways eſſentially different or inſerior to the 
atforeſaid directions. And that every maker ſhould cauſe 
this act, or an abſtract thereof, to be put in ſome public 
part ef the loft, or work-room; Where his trade is Care. 


* . * * n rt ITT. , 
+ Tied, under the penalty of 40%. 


By acts paſſed in the 12th Anne, sth and I6th'Ges! 1, 
8th, 15th, and 16th George II. ſail-eloth Britiſh made, 
for which bounty has been given on exportation, af. 
terwards relanded, is forfeited 5 and every perſon con- 
cerned in bringing back, or relanding the ſame; forſeits 
of 28. for every ell. 2431 8 121 ff LB An T © 3h Bas 
By an act in the'gth George II. os Britiſh made, 
or canvas foreign, uſually entered as Hollands duck, or 
Vitery canvas, uſed in making fails, muſt; at importton 
be ſtamped with a ſtamp, to be provided by the commil- 
ſioners of the cuſtoms, denoting the place from whence 
' the ſame was brünett. RIES 
For counterfeiting the ſaid ſtamp, or knowingly expoſing 
to ſale any foreign ſail- cloth, or canvas, with a counter- 
feit ſtamp thereon, the forfeiture is 501, 
No perſon to work up any ſuch foreign ſail- cloth, or 
canvas, without the ſtamp, upon forfeiture thereof, and 
Rn SIO Rene bin Cann » Ar 
Every ſhip or veſſel built in Great Britain, or his Ma- 
jeſty's plantations in America, is on her firſt ſetting out 
to be furniſhed with à compleat ſett of fails of Britiſh | 
fail cloth, upon penalty of 50 l. to be paid by the maſter 


Aj . 
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A thereof. r = 1 | 
Every manufacturer muſt affix, or impreſs aftamp, con- 
taining his name and place of abode on every piece of 
 fail-cloth made by imm ee OSE 

If any perſon ſhall ſell, or expoſe to fale, or work up 

into fails any piece of Britiſh ſail· cloth, without being, ſo 
ſtamped, and be convicted thereof by the oath of a cre- 

dible witneſs, before one or more juſtices of the p ace of 
the Sounty, Rc. where the offence'is committed, be is 
forſeit to 0 J. for every piece Re. 

Any perſon wilfully cutting off or obliterating ſuch amp, 
or uſing a ſtamp containing the name and placę of abode 

of any other perſon, is upon conviction to forfeit 5 . for | 

every offence, to be recovered by diſtreſs, and ſale of the 
offenders goods, by warrant from two or more Juſtices, 

to be applied to the uſe of the informer. 

on Britiſh made fail-cloth ed Was 


v 
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y the 24th of George II. continued to 1757 
- Britiſh made fail cloth, or canvas, fit for or made into 
ſails, upon the exporter s oath of its being made in 
Great Britain, that it is exported without intention of re- 
landing in Great Britain, and that no former . 
| for this duty was made fof the ſame, is to be allo pee, nor | 
every ell ſo exported i s. 
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mitation, à further allowance for every ell ſo exported 
1d. To be paid out of the new duty on foteign ſail- 
cloth 2d. See Naval Stores, 2 5 
Sa 1 L-cloth-maker, is a perſon who makes fail-cloth of dreſſed ' 
hemp, ſpun in the ſame manner as -rope-yarn, both by 
men and women, and wove like other linen cloth; but 
the Dutch fail-cloth-makers are reputed the beſt. _ 
Sait.-maker, is a perſon who ſews and ſhapes all the ſails. 
SAILING, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for the art or act of 
navigating, or of determining all the caſes of a ſhip's 
motion by means of ſeg-charts. See Navigation. . 
Of this there are three kinds, plain, Mercator's, and 
circulating. ; | 5 | ; wth 
plain SAILING, is that performed by means of rhumbs 
drawn on a plain chart. 3 A 
Mercator's SAILING, is that performed by rhumbs drawn 
on a Mercator's chart. 
Circular SAILING, is that performed by the arch of a great 
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whereof, if it coincide with the diſſetence of the given 
longitudes, the rhumb is well choſen ; otherwiſe another 
muſt be pitched on, either more or leſs oblique, till the 
tabular difference agree with the given difference. 2. 
The rhumb thus found, the diſtances anſwering the gi- 
ven latitude, muſt be taken fm the tables, and the leſs 
ſubtrafted from the greater, when the remaindet is the 
diſtance ſought. 2 UP 
III. The rhumb. and diſtance failed being given, to find 
the longitude and latitude of the place arrived at. | 
In plain failing, x. From the data, find the difference 
of latitude of the two places, by the proportion deli- 
vered under the article Rhumb-line. This difference 
added to the latitude of the place ſailed from, or ſub- 
trated from the ſame, the ſum, or tlie remainder, leaves 
the latitude of the place ſailed to. 2. From the ſame, 
find the departure, and thence the latitudes of the 
place failed to, as directed under Rhumb-line. 


circle, which, of all others, where practicable, is the 


ſhorteſt. 


Dedtrine of plain and Mereatir's ſailing. I. The longi- 


tude and latitude of two places given, to find the depar- _ 


ture or miles of longitude. 


In plain ſailing, I. If both places be more ezſterly than - 


the firſt meridian, ſubtract the leſs longitude from the 
greater, the remainder 1s the difference of meridians. If 
one of the places be more eaſterly, and the other more 
weſterly than the firſt meridian, and the longitude of the 
more eaſterly to the compliment of the longitude of the 
more weſterly to a whole circle, the ſum is the dif- 
ference of meridians. 2. Divide the difference of meri- 
dians into ſo many | 
difference of latitude; or if the difference of latifude 
be greater than that of the meridians, into ſo many 


parts as there are degrees in the 


fewer. 3. Reduce the minutes of longitude anſwering 


By the loxodromic tables, 1. Under the given thumb, 


ſeek the diſtance anſwering to the latitude of the place 


ſailed from; and either add it to, or ſubtract it from the 
given diſtance, as the latitude of the place ſailed to is 
gteater, or les than that ſailed from. 2. Under the ſane 
rhumb, afcend or deſcend further till you meet with the 
diſtance corrected. 3. The latitude anſwering thereto 
in the firſt column, is the latitude of the place failed to. 
4. From the ſecond column of the table take the longitudes 
correſponding to the latitudes of the places ſailed to and + 
from; their difference is the difference of longitudesrof 
the places failed to and from. ® i FN 
IV. The latitude of the places failed to and from, to- 
gether with the rhumb failed in, being given ; to find the 
diſtance and difference of latitude. _, © —_- 

In plain failing : from the difference of latitude; and the 
rhumb given, find the diſtance, and from the ſame data 


8 to one part, into miles of the ſeveral parallels, in the the departure; this converted into degrees of a great circle, 
former caſe; or into miles of the parallel, which is an exhibits the difference of longitudes ſought. | | 

, arithmetically mean proportional between the two, in the By the tables: take both the longitudes and the diſtances 

r latter caſe. 4. The aggregates of theſe parts collected anſwering to the latitudes of the given places, out of the 

n into one ſum, exhibit the departure, or miles of longi- tables; then ſubtract both the longitudes and differences 

. tude. Suppoſe the longitude of one place 35 deg. and from each other; the fiſt remainder is the difference of 

e that of the other 47 deg. the difference of meridians is longitude, the latter the diſtance ofithe place 4.55  - 

| 12. Suppoſe the latitude of the firſt 4 deg. and that of V. The latitudes of the places failed from and tb, with 

7 the latter 8 deg. the difference will be 4 deg. conſe- the diſtance given; to find the rhumb, and the difference 

* quently we have failed from the 4th to the Sth parallel. of longitude. „ . 

A Therefore divide 12 by 4, and reduce the quotient 30 In plain failing : from the difference of latitude, and the 

or into miles in the ſeveral parallels 4, 5, 6, and 7, the ſe- _ diſtance, find the rbumb, and from the ſame data find 

nd veral quotients will be 43 deg. 7+ min. 43 deg. 8 min. the departure; which may be alſo determined from the | 

| 43 deg. 65 min, and 43 deg. 59 min. the ſum of which thumb now found, and the difference of latitude, or 

a- is 174, the departure or miles of longitude required.  _ from the rhumb and the diſtance run. Laſtly, from 

ut In Mercator's failing, the reduction is much more com- the departure find the difference of the longitude. 

in modiouſly performed; wherein the arch intercepted be- By the tables: ſubtract the given latitudes from each 

der tween the two meridians, is apglied to an arch of the me- other; and in the tables ſeek the rhumb, under which 

1 ridian intercepted between the two parallels; and the the diſtance run anſwers to the given difference of latitude. Ft 
n- diſtanck it there meaſures, gives the departure or miles Subtract the longitude under the rhumb, anſwering to these 
of of longitude required. See Departure, and Longitude. latitude of the place failed to; and that under the ſame 

Boy II. The longitnde and latitude of two places, to and rhumb, againſt the latitude of the term ſailed to, from 

up from which a ſhip. is. to ſail, being given, to find the each other, the remainder is the difference of longitude 

fo rhumb to be ſailed on, and the diſtance to be run. ſoughht. JFC. 4 

re- In plain failing: 1, Find the departure by the laſt caſe. VI. The difference of longitudes of the places failed to 

of 2. From the departure, and difference of latitudes, find and from, with the latitude of one of the places, and 

e is the loxodromic angle, or rhumb-line ; which is dove by the diſtance. run, being given; to find the, Thumb, and 

5 this proportion: as the difference of latitude is to the de- the latitude of the other. 
mp. parture, ſo is the whole fine to the tangent of the angle In plain ſailing: convert the difference of longitude into 
ode of the thumb - line. The diſtance then to be run on this miles of longitude for the departure; from the given de- 
for rhumb, is to the departure, as the whole ſine to the parture, and diſtance run, ſeek the thumb; and fromthe 
the fine of the angle of the rhumb. © ſame, and the thumb, ſeek. the difference of latitude; 
ces, In Mercator's failing, T. Apply the center of the ma- which, and the latitude of one place being had, the la- 
* riners compaſs on the place ſailed from on the Mercator's titude of the other readily follows. 
was chart, and fo as the north and fouth line thereof be pa- By the tables: take a thumb at pleaſure, and under he 
and rallel to ſome of the meridians. 2." Mark the rhumb ſame in the tables find the longitude, and the diſtance 

3 of the compaſs, wherein the place failed to is placed; 4 anſwering the given latitude. Add the given diſtance to 
into for this is the thumb to be failed on. 3. The ſame the diſtance found in the tables, if the veſſel failed from 
e in rhumb is hkewiſe found by drawing a rißbt line with a the equstor; or ſubtract it therefrom, if ic aled to- 
fre · Protractor, finding the angle the thumb makes with any Wards the ſame. With the ſame fam; or the difference, % 
ance meridian it cuts. The ſame may alſo'be found by loxo- aher the tables; zud the longitude found againſt it 
J.for romic tables. Thus, 1. Chuſe a rhumb at pleaſure, ſubtract or add from that juſt found, If the remainder 
15 4 and under the ſame, in the tables; find the longitudes be found the given diſtance of longitudes, the rhumb is 
10 „ Correſponding with the given latitudes : the difference well taken; other wile it a changed fora more or 
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leſs öblique one, till the ſame operation being repeated, 
the remainder be found the difference of longitudes; then 
the latitude in the firſt column, correſponding to the diſ- 
tance, will be the latitude of the other place. 80 

VII. The difference g longitude, and the latitude of one 
of the places, being given, together with the rbumb; to 


find the diſtance, and the latitude of the other place run. 


In plain failing : reduce the difference of longitude into 
miles of longitude, or departure, as in the firſt caſe : from 
the departure and the rhumb find the difference run ; and 
from theſe, or from the rhumb, and the diſtance, run, find 
the diſtance of latitude. This done, as the latitude of 
one is already had, that of the other is ſo too. 

By the tables: under the given rhumb ſeek the diſtance 
run, and the difference of Jongitude anſwering to the. 
given latitude, If the veſſel has failed towards the pole, 
the difference of longitude is to be added to the given 
difference of longitude ; if towards the equator, it is to 
be ſubtracted from the ſame. In the former caſe, deſcend 
in the table, and in the latter aſcend ; till in the firſt the 


aggregate, in the latter the difference, be ſeen in the co- 


lumn of longitude. The latitude anſwering hereto in the 
firſt column is that ſought; and from the diſtance an- 
ſwering to this latitude in the firſt column, the tabular 


diſtance is to be ſubtracted; or, in the latter caſe, he 


diſtance to be ſubtracted from the tabular diſtance. Wh.t 
remains, is the diſtance run. | 
From the ſolution of theſe caſes in ſailing, it is evident, 


that ſome are more eaſily performed by the charts than 


the tables, and that the Mercator's charts are preferable 
to the plain ones; ſince in the latter the diſtance is not 


reduced by the map, but by a particular ſcale for that 


purpoſe, Wy | | 5 
SAILING, in a more confined ſenſe, is the art of con- 


ducting a veſſel from place to place, by the working 
or handling of her fails and rudder; though, what is 
done by the means of this latter, is more properly call.d 


ſteering. | A 

To bring failing to certain rules, M. Renau computes 
the force of the water, againſt the ſhip's rudder, ftern, 
and fide, and that of the wind againſt her ſails. In or- 
der to this, he, 1. conſiders all fluid bodies, as air, wa- 


ter, &c. as compoſed of little particles, which, when they 


act upon, or move againſtany ſurface, all move parallel 
to one another, or ſtrike againſt the ſurface aſter the 
ſame manner. 2. That the motion of any body, with 


regard to a ſurface oñ which it is to ſtrike, muſt be ei- 


ther perpendicular, parallel, or oblique. | 
Tf the different degrees of velocities be conſidered, it 
will be found, that the forces will then be the ſquares of 
the velocities of the moving air or water ; that is, a wind 


_- that blows thrice as ſtrong, or moves thrice as ſwift as an- 


other, will have nine times the force upon the ſail. And 
it being alſo indifferent, whether you .confider the mo- 
tion of a ſolid in a fluid whoſe particles are at reſt, or 
of thoſe particles moving all parallel againſt a ſolid that 
is at reſt, the reciprocal impreſſions being always the 
ſame; if a ſolid be moved with different velocities in the 
ſame fluid matter, as ſuppoſe water, the different reſiſt- 
ances which it will receive from that water will be in 


the ſame proportion as the ſquares of the velocities of 


SAILORS: | 
working and managing the ſails, the tackle, and ſteer- 
ing. See Seamen. | 
SAIN. A ſilver coin current in Aſiatic Georgia, worth 
about 22d. ſterling. - © „ 
SAKER. A ſmall fort of cannon; whereof there are 
three ſpecies, extraordinary, ordinary, and leaſt ſized. 


SAKER extraordinary, is about 4 inches diameter at the 


bore, 1800 lb. weight, 10 feet long, its load 5 lb. ſhot 
3 inches and a half diameter, and ſomething more than 
74 lb. weight, its level is 163 paces.” 7 5 
 SAKER ordinary, is 3 inches 3 quarters bore, 9 feet long, 
and 1500 lb. weight: its charge 4 Ib. of powder, bullets 
diameter 3 inches and a half, weight 6 Ib. its level ange 
160 paces. e 13 
 SAKER of the leaſt ſixe, is 3 inches and a half diameter. 
- at the bore, 1 400 pounds weight, 8 feet long, its load 


_— * * 


SAL prunella. 


4 tines, and a little S. We of i 


The elder ſeamen, who. are employed in 


SAL 


+ heat J pounds and a half, ſhot 4 pounds 3 quarters weight, 


and 3 inches and a quarter diameter, 
SAL, in chemiſtry, ſalt. 1 
See Chry/tal Mineral. 
SAL volatile oleaſum, is the name of an aromatic Volatile 
ſalt, firſt prepared by Sylvius de la Boe, and found a ver, 
ood medicine, chiefly as a cephalic, and cordial, ! 


SALAMIS,. or Colouri. An iſland in the gulph of Engia, 


in European Turky, 


ſituated in 24 deg. of E. lon, ang 
37 deg. 32 min. o 


N. lat. E to Athens, or Se. 
being 50 miles in circum. 


ference. 2 . ö 
SALAMPOURIS. A linen cloth manufactured in ſeyeral 
parts of the Coromandel coaſt of India, being either 

white or blue; of which the Engliſh of Madras ſend 

great quantities to the Manillgs. „ | 
SALARY. A ſtipend or wages allowed any perſon, in 

conlideration of his pains, induſtry, or ſervice, in an- 
other man's buſineſs. We 1 
SALE. A making over of any property, alienation, con. 

vention, or contract; whereby one of the contract n 

parties engages to deliver a certain thing to another, and 

put him in poſſeſſion thereof in conſequence of a certain 
price. | Bs ES | 

There are two ſorts of ſales ; one regarding merchandiſe 

and other moveable effects; and the other immoveable. 

as houſes, lands, &c. F.- "5 0! Fs "6 
The ſale of moveable effects is voluntary by deliverance: 

or forcibly by auction, in a public place authoriſed by 
juſtice. We 45 IEC | 

The ſale of immoveable is alſo forcible, or voluntary, 

The forcible are judicially tranſacted by a decree, and the 
voluntary by contracts before notaries. There is another 

ſort of voluntary ſale of immoveables made by a decree 

ad libitum, for clearing mortgages, and rendering the ac- | 
quirer certain of his acquiſition. | 

A merchandiſe, or commodity of good ſale, is that which 


is in good condition, and may be eaſily ſold to advan- 


The ſale of a merchandiſe is ſaid to be high, when the 
product thereof has been conſiderable, and that there is | 
much to be gained; and the fale is ſaid to be over when 
all is ſold. | | d 
Bill of SALE. See Bill of Sale. : 
SALE by inch of candle. See Candle. | | 
SALE by the baſon, is a term at Amſterdam for all public 
ſales, either diſcretionary, or ordered: by juſtice; being 
ſo called, becauſe a copper baſon is uſually ſtruck, when 
ſome merchandiſes are adjudged and delivered to the 
laſt bidder. - We. N 


SALE out of hand, is ſaid alſo, in the ſame city, of particular | 


ones from hand to hand, either by the interpoſition of 
brokers, or only by the purchaſer and vender. 
SALE, is alſo ſaid of the time of diſpoſing of certain mer- 
chandiſes; thus the Eaſt India company is to begin ſuch 
a2 day the ſale of their ſtuffs, muſlins, &c. 


SALEM. A port-town of New England in Ami ica, ſi- 
tuated in 70 deg, of W. lon. and 42 deg. 20 min. of N. 


lat. a little north of Boſton ; ſaid to be the firſt ſettlement 

the Engliſh had in New England. 
SALESMAN. One who keeps a ſhop, and ſells all forts 
of cloaths ready made; alſo one who is employed to {ell 
other mens cattle in Smithfield, or other markets. 


SALERNO. A city and-port-town of Italy, in the king- 


dom of Naples, in the Hither Principat, ſituated on a | 
bay of the Tuſcan ſea, in 15 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. 
and 40 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 27 miles ſouth of 
Naple. „ lr > ðö́‚5W F208 
SALINA, or Salamis. A port-town of the iſland of Cy- 
prus, ſituated in the Levant, on the ſouth-fide of the 
iſland, 100 miles weſt of Tripoli in Syria. 7 
SALLEE. A port-town of the empire of Morocco, in 
the kingdom of Fez, ſituated on the coalt of the At- 
lantie oceaff, in 7 deg. of W. lon. and 34 deg · of N. 


nat. 1 50 miles ſouth of Gibraltar Wbete bene ig gene- 


rally a ſmall ſquadron of rovers, or pirates, that make 
prizes of chriſtian ſhi os gs 


n HOY 5 We 1 7; 
SALMA. A liquid meaſure uſed in Calabfia and Apulia, 
two provinces of the kingdom of Naples in la. 


* 


8 AL 


| The alma is of 10 ftars; and the ſtar of 32 pigriatolis 


or pots, which make much about a pint.” 
SALIMA, is alſo a weight of 25 lb. | 1 
SAL MA, is likewiſe a deten uſed at Palermo in Si- 
cily, containing 16. tomolis, ind the tomoli 4 mondels; 
4 1 make the laſt of Amſterdam, or 104 quarters 
ndon. - | 93 
: <:T MON. A fiſh, which, according to ſome, breeds in 


the ſea; but the opinion of others ſeems better war- 
ranted, that they breed in the clear ſandy parts of rivers, 
not far from the mouths thereof. They commonly 


; (pawn in October, and the young becomes a ſamblet the 
l following year, and in a few months a large ſalmon. ; 
The miſter and ſpawner having performed their office, 
p betake themſelves to the ſea; and if their return be pre- 
vented by wears, or the like, they become fick, lean, 
and pine away; and die in two years time. If they ſpawn 
: in the mean time, their produce is a diminutive falmon, 
5 dle ſhegger, which will never arrive at the natura! 
bulk; it being the ſea that makes them grow big, and the 
: rivers fat. The female is diſtinguiſhed from the male, 
: in that its noſe is longer and more crooked, its ſcales 
| not ſo bright, and its body ſpeckled over with dark 
b brown ſpots ; its belly fatter, and its Aſh not ſo red; 
. more dty, and leſs delicious to the taſte. In ſpawning | 
4 time, when they repair from dhe ſea up to the rivers, 
ſcarce any thing can ſtop. their progreſs, for; they have 
F been ſeen to leap up cataracts and precipices ſome yards 
j high. See Salmon Fiſbery, ry 
SALONA. A pott-town..of Dalmatia, ſituated on a bay 
of the gulph of Venice, in 18 deg. of Elon. and 43 
8 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. a little eaſt of Spalatto, 58 miles 
er N. W. of Raguſa, fubject to Venice. * | 
ee SALONICHI, or Theſſalonica. A city and port-town of 
c European Turky, capital of the province of Macedon, 
ſituated on a bay of the Archipelago, or Egean ſea, 260 
ch miles weſt of Conſtantinople, in 24 deg. of E. lon. and 
n- 41 deg. of N. lat. 5 9 r EC 
SALSAPARILLA. See Sar ſapaliRos 3 nog hes o, 
he SALSET TE, or Canorin. An iſſund on the weſt-coaſt of 
is the Hither India, in Aſia, ſituated in 72 deg. 15 min- of 
en E. lon. and 19 deg. of N. lat. being ſeparated from the 
iſland of Bombay by a narrow. channel, half a mile over, 
and fordable at low water; it is-20 miles long, 17 broad, 
and in the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe. e BE 
lis SALT, in chemiſtry. A ſimple, acid ſubſtance, which en- 
0g ters the compoſition of all bodies, and is held one of the _ 
en five principles or elements thereof, only to be extracted 
by fire. 3 „ CHOP BOP 
8 M. Homberg obſerves, that ſalt is an ingredient in all 
lat animal, vegetable, and mineral bodies, excepting per- 
of | haps ſome metals and ſtones. In vegetables, and mineral 
bodies, that have undergone a fermentation, the ſalt riſes. 
er firſt in the alembic, then the phlegmmm. 13 
ich Salts are diſtinguiſhed, - with regard to the manner of 
extratting them, into volatile, fi 0d eſſential. | 
ſi- Vilatile SALTs, are thoſe light, ſubiſſe ones, which riſe. 
N. eaſily upon diſt lation, or are even exhaled by the noſe, 
ent and rendered ſenſible to the ſmell. 
Fixed SALTS, are ſuch as, being more groſs and material, 
orts reſiſt and ſuſtain the fire; and are not raiſed by it, hut 
ſell remain after calcination or diſtillation, in the earthy part, 
| at the betta, m, ff 
ng- Eſential Sal Ts, are thoſe, drawn. from vegetables, without 
n a the uſe of fire; as by chryſtallization, and other eaſy na- 
lon. tural means. % f . a to 
of Vilatile Sal rs, become diſlinguiſhable to the noſe;. tongue, 
Is and brain, by their. tenuity and briſkneſs; fixed ſalts, by 
Cy- their bitterneſs and heat in the mouth. Lo theſe may 
the be added an intermediate kind of ſalt, under the title af |: 
5 Mixed SALTs, which are thoſe reſulting from a mixture of 
, in a volatile with a fixed f 8 „ + TY 
At- sal rs, again, are of different Kinds, according to the dif- 
N. ferent matters here with they are found mixed 3 ſome 
dne are mixed bodies themſelves, and their mixture. ſeparable 
uke by fire and lixiviation. Suche an eſſential fats of 


plants, and all foſſile ſalts; but zheſe arg no proper che - 


mical principle. 


SA, 


whoſe mixture we pretty well know, though we ufs 
not yet able to decompound them. It is theſe make the 
chemical principle ſalt 3 for dur analogies will not rendet 
them more ſimple; which is the character of a principle; 
And, in this ſenſe, ſalt is defined, a matter Aigblable by 
water, and unchangeable by fire; to which ſome add, of 
a pungent taſte. There are three kinds or claſſes of ſalts, 
which come under this definition; two whereof” are w6- 
latile, and the third fixed. The volatile ones, are acid 
ſalts, and vrinous ſalts. The fixed are thoſe drawn by a 
li xivium after calcination, and called lixivious ſalts, Na- 
ture produces none of theſe ſalts ſimple and unmixed ; but 
we eaſily extract them by art, from the mixts wherein ſhe 
has placed them. e wy 
The principal natural ſalts may be reduced to ſaltpetre, 
ſea-ſalt, and vitriol ; each of which has its different kinds; 
of the various combination whereof, with different oily 
matters, all the natural ſalts we know of are com- 
pounded, , ith oc. 6. ON 
Theſe ſalts arMund, by chemical analyſes, to conſiſt of 
aqueous, earthy, oily, ſulphurous, and acid particles. 
The acid matter is the pure falt, or ſaline principle, and 
is the baſe of all the reft. This, M. Homberg obſerves, 
is pretty uniform, and nearly the ſame in all ſalts, before 
the particular determination to form this or that ſalt, by 


the particular admixture of the ſulphur. 9. 206 
SAT -peire, Sca-ſalt, and the reſt, therefore are not prin- 
ciples; but the acid ſalts diſtilled from them are; and 
the water wherein theſe ſalts ſwim, and the earth, or 
fixed ſalt remaining in, the retort aſter diſtillation, are 
| „ praciples; co. 3:29 Tas 3%... 0 
MM. Homberg ranges all the kinds of acid ſpirits under 
three different claſſes, according to the different ſulphu- 
rous matters which accompany them. The firſt claſs is 
of thoſe which contain animal or vegetable fulphur; un- 
der which come all acids, diſtilled from plants, fruits, or 
woods, as alſo ſpirit of nittftft e 
It is eaſy to conceive, that the acids of plants may have 
retained a part of the oil of the plant, Which is the ſul- 
phur; ſince, in reducing theſe acids into ſalis, we al- 
Ways find a little oil therein; Which can be nothing elſe 
but that of the plant themſelves. And for ſalt-petre, as 
this is always drawn from earths moiſtened with the ex- 
crements of animals, or from old walls, plaſter, and the 


like, full of the ſulphurous matters of the animals that 
lived within them, the ſoot, &c. it is thence doubtleſs , 


_ falt-petre borrows its ſulphur. „ 
Tbe ſecond claſs is of thoſe which contain a bitumi- 
nous ſulphur; under which come the acids of vitriol, 
common ſulphur, and alum : for theſe are uſually drawn 
from the ſame mineral ſtone, wherein the. bituminous. 
matter, which makes one of the principal parts of com · 


% 


mon ſulphur, predominates. See Sulphur. _ 


The third claſs is of thoſe which, contain a more fixed © 

mineral, ſulphurous matter, approaching nearer the pro- 

perties of a metaline ſulphur; under which claſs come the 
acids drawn from ſeveral kinds of ſea - ſalts, rock ſalts, and 


dae like, For the rock-ſalt, or ſal gemme, is always 


found in places near metalic mines; and ſea-ſalt, in all 


appearance, is nothing but rock - ſalt; the quarries whereof _ 
have been penetrated by the ſea- water, which has ex. 


j trated all-the ſaltneſs therefrom. . - 


. 


Howeve it ſalts till remain, the one 
fixed, the other volatiſe; and acids joined with urindus 
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i thubarb, of roſemary, of ſuge, of vitriol, of amber, and rays ſtrongeſt, the ſalt is raiſed and cliryſtallized bettet 
"4 | of faffton. © OLD ES tdtuhan in any other ſeaſon. Before they let in the Water 
} Sarr, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a kind of ſaline chryſ- they take care the baſons be well cleared of what had been 
- tallization; or a ſharp, pungent, detergent, and aſtrin- left in them during thg winter to keep them in order 
gent ſubſtance, uſed to ſeaſon fleſh, fiſh, butter, hides, - The water is admitted do the height of about 6 inches, 
and other things that are to be kept as alſo to give a re- aſter ficſt having let it reſt and warm two or three da : 
- liſh to meats. This we uſually call common ſalt, in con- in large reſervoirs without the works, that it may come 
tradiſtinction to the chemical ſalt. | | in lukewarm. The water admitted, the luices are ſbue, 
M. Guglielmini, in an expreſs diſſertation de ſalilus, lays and the reſt of the work left to the wind and the ſun, 
2 it down as a fundamental, that the firft principles of com- The ſurface of the water being truck and agitated by the 
Le mon ſalt, ſalt-petre, and vitriol, had their figures unal- direct rays' of the luminary, thickens at firſt impercey. 
terably fixed at their creation, and are indiviſible as to tibly, and becomes at length covered over with a flight 
any created force. kg. | ESD > AY ; cruſt ; which, hardening by the continuance of the heat 
Common SALT is of three kinds, as ſea- ſalt, foſſile or rock is wholly converted into ſalt. The water, in this condi. 
falt, and ſalt drawn from briny ſprings and wells. For on, is ſo hot, that the hand cannot be put into it with. 
ſea· ſalt, the greateſt and beſt part is made in France, but out ſcalding it. When the ſalt has received its full coc. 
little in England. Foſſile or rock ſalts are chiefly found tion, they break it with a pole, upon which it ſinks to the 
in Poland, Hungary, and Catalonia. For ſalt ſprings, bottom; whence being dragged out again, they leave it 
they are conſiderable in Cheſhire, W erſhire, Hamp- ſome time in little heaps, about the edge of the pit, to 
- ſhire, and Northumberland, in England; in Franche complete the drying; and at length in greater heaps, con. 
Compte, and Lorrain, in France; and in Tirol, and taining ſeveral thouſand muids, which they cover over 
ſome other places of Italy. Dare” | with ſtraw or ruſhes, to ſecure them from rain. 
| The great property of falt is, that it is incapable of cor- Eight, ten, or at moſt fifteen days, having thus perfe&et 
ruption, and that it even preſerves meats ſeaſoned there- the chryſtallization of the falt, the open the ſluices, 
BY with, or ſteeped in ſolutions thereof. It endures the fire, when the tide is rifing, for a freſh ſtock of water, and 
and even comes purer out of it, as being thereby freed gather the ſalt, till ſeaſon is over. Rainy weather 
of its humidity. In very hot fires it fuſes, and is con- is very pernicious to the work ; for rain-water mixing in 
verted into corroſive waters. Sora: any quantity with the fea-water, renders it uſeleſs ; ſo 
It gives fertility to lands, and promotes the fuſion of all that new water muſt be called in. The alt is brown 
metals; yet we read of princes, who, as a mark of their when taken out of the pits, and is uſually thus fold, 
indignation, ſowed grounds with falt to render them bar- without father preparation: indeed in ſome places they 
ren. Plutarch obſerves, that the Egyptians believed ſalt make it into white ſalt by refining, or boiling it in large 
to be the ſpittle or foam of the giant 'T yphon, the great flat caldrons; which not only tales away its acrimony, 
enemy of their gods; and hence, adds he, they held it but is found to increaſe the quantity. © _ * 
in the greateſt horror. 8 | Hay falt is alſo made in Portugal, the Cape de Verd 
: - The uſe of ſalt is ſo univerſal, and the traffic thereof ſo _ iflands, and other places; particularly the iſland of Tor- 
MÞ very important, in the places where nature has produced tuga, near the coaſt of Terra Firma in America, which 
8 | | the different ſalts, and ſo neceſſary for thoſe which have not ſupplies the American colonies. ©  _ _ 
that advantage, that a detail of the preparation, com- ethod of making white ſalt, The white ſalt of Normandy 
merce, and of the ſeveral kinds, cannot fail of being ac- is made by refining;the bay ſalt, but has this colour 
J „ 5 naturally when taken out of the pits. To make it, 
> AR $2a-SALT, is made of the ſea-water, thickened by frequent they gather a muddy ſand on the flats of the ſhore, 
=_ evaporations, and at length chryſtallized. Of ſea-ſalt which the riſing tide has covered and impregnated with 
i there are two kinds; that which requires the ſun's rays. its waters for ſeveh days. This ſand being removed into 
to give it its conſiſtence, called, from its brown colour, pits for the purpoſe, diſcharges itſclf by degrees of all the 
bay falt; and that which receives its conſiſtence from water, which filtrates through ſome ſtraw wherewith the 
the heat of a fire, called white ſalt, They uſe either this bottom of ghe-pit is filled, and trickles into veſſels ſet on 
or that manner of preparation, according to the diſpoſi- - purpoſe to receive it; of which water they make the 
ſition of the coaſts where it is made. If the coafts be ale, , nts 8 3 N 
down, or hills of ſand, the ſalt is made by fire, in cop- Their furnaces are of earth, and their boilers of lead; 
per or leaden veſſels. If the coaſts be flat and low, each furnace boiling 4 leads. When the water where- 
eſpecially if the bottom be a little clayiſh, the ſalt is with they have filled the leads begins to boil, they take 
chryſtallized by the action of the ſun. There is nothing off the ſkim, which riſes in abundance; and in opor- 
very conſiderable of either kind in England; ſome indeed tion as it diminiſhes, throw in' freſh water, which they 
we have of the latter, as at Shields in Northumberland, continue to ſkim as before. When it thickens, they keep 
and of the former in the iſle of May. France is the princi- it continually (tigh$g, with a crooked ſtiek or ladle ; and 
pal place for theſe ſalts ; more being made there than in when the grain is formed, take it off the fire to puriſy it. 
all Europe, perbaps in all the world beſide; and it is from _ The purifying is performed by letting it ſtand-in large 
thence other nations are chiefly furniſhed therewith : oſier baſkets,” where it drains itfelf of certain humidities 
therefore it is proper to deliver the method of making it, that remained: when dry, it is laid in heaps, and then 
as it is praQiſed there. | N eatriec to the magaaise s + 
The chief coaſts for bay-falt are thoſe of Bretagne, Sain- The commerce of white ſalt brings an immenſe profit to 
tonge, and the pays d'Aunis. The plincipal ſalt- works in France, though more to the King than the makers and 
the two latter places, are Brouage, Maran, and the iſle ſellers; the duty being 14th part of the price it is ſold at. 
of Rhe. Thoſe in Bretagne are in the bay of Borneuf,, The Engliſh and Dutch; as alſo, when they are at war with 
Guerand, and Croiſil. For white ſalt, it is chiefly made France, the Swedes and Danes, take moſt of the falts of 
on the coaſts of Normandy. But in the bay of Borneuf the comte Nantois, paying for it, one year with another, 
alone are computed above 20,000 conſiderable ſalt-works. from 18 8. to 28 8. ſterling per load. That of Guerande 
Manner of making bay SALT. Low, marſhy grounds, diſ- is preferred. by the Engliſh and Iriſh to all the reſt, as the 
poſed by nature for the reception of the ſea- water When belt and whiteſt. Vet that of Borneuf, though ewner 
the tide ſwells, and provided with banks and ſluiees to and heavier, is moſt uſed in France, as alſo tar 
retain. the ſame, are called a falt-marſh, Theſe ſalt- the Baltic; particularly in Poland, where, belides-ine or. 
marſhes, the bottoms whereof they ram with a deal of dinary uſes, it ſerves in tiliing the ground, being found 
care, are divided into ſeveral pits or baſons, ſome greater, to warm it, and to prevent little vermin from: gnawns 
others leſth ſeparated by little dikes 13 or 14 inenes the gran. 
broad; and into theſe baſons, when the ſeaſon is at hand, Tue Engliſh and Dutch utch have frequently drove hard, in 
7 BF 455 time of war, to do Without the- French ſalt, and ue that 
The ſalt- ſeaſon is from the middle of May to the end of end have endeavoured to take falts from the Spaniſn end 
Auguſt; in which time nenn, being long, and the fon's Portagueſfe; but there % Yiſagreeadlo hy Sorel 
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roſity natural to them, which renders them very unfit The SALT-mines of Catalonia, in Spain, are found in the 
for the ſalting of fiſh and fleſh. To remove this, they mountains of the duchy of Qardonna, and belong to the 
boil them with ſea- water, and a little French ſalt, grandees of that name. It is the opinion of the country 
procured by means of neutral nations, which not only people, that the ſalt grows again, and is reproduced aſter 
ſoftens, but increaſes their quantity by one third. But it ,, ſeveral years, in the places whence it had been dug: but 
| ſhould ſeem their refining does not ſucceed to their w-ſh, the naturaliſts, will ſcarce allow of ſuch a reproduction. 
by the eagerneſs where with they return to the ſalts of Bre- There is no doubt, however, but it vegetates, or grows 
tagne, as ſoon as any treaty has opened the commerce. ſometimes; which M. Tournefort proved by the ſpeci- 
Feſfile, or Rock Sal, is alſo called ſal gemmæ, from a cer- mens he had of it in his cabinet. DT: ET 
tain brightneſs it has, which gives it ſome reſemblance. to - The ſalt is of four kinds; white, bay, red, and brilliant. 
gems. Indeed it ſhould have ſomething of the gem in its The firſt is almoſt like common ſalt, only that it is not 
nature, if there be nothing exaggerated in the account granulated. ' The ſecond, of an iron and flate colour, 
Dr. Edward Brown, who went down into the ſalt- mines has moſt of the qualities of the white. The third, of a 
in Hungary, gives us thereof in his travels. 2 4755 conſerve-roſe colour, only differing from the reſt by the 
This ſalt was entirely unknown to the antients. Pliny, mixture of ſome bole, or earth, which gives it this co- 
however, gives ſome curious things about ſalts, in Nat. lour. The fourth is a brilliant ſalt, yet tranſparent as 
Hit. lib. 30. c. 7. But we ſhall here content ourſelves +- chryſtal, which is the proper fal gemmæ of the druggiſts. 
with what well. warranted: relations could be got of the Of this kind there is ſome blue, others green, orange, 
ſalt- mines of Wiliſca in Poland, thoſe in the Upper Hun- and red; but they all become white by grinding. Theſe 
gary, and thoſe in the mountains of Catalonia, which four kinds of ſalt are found over each other in diſtinct 
make a confiderable, article of commerce in thoſe ſtates; ſtrata or beds; the commerce whereof is very conſider- 
{alt being trenſported thence to the ſeveral neighbouring able; and the Engliſh, when trade is prohibited with 
nations, Who canhot be conveniently ſupplied with fea- France, furniſh theinſelves from hence. 1 
ſalt .... n l!;ñßĩ? ii tot tal Sal gemme is to be choſen in large, bright, tranſparen 
SaLr- mines of Poland. The Poliſh mines, in the village of pieces, eaſy to break, and dividing into little ſquare 
Wiliſca, five leagues from Cracow, were firſt diſcovered grains. It grows fed hot in the fire, like iron, but diſ- 
in 1251. Their depth and capacity are ſurpriſing. ſolves eaſily in the air; yet the druggiſts waſh it, to 
Within them is found a kind of ſubterraneous republic, give it the greater luſtre; but they take care to wipe it 
which has its polity, laws, and families, and even public dry again ſpeedily, VTV 
toads and carriages; horſes being kept here to draw the SALT drawn from ſprings. The method in England is 


ſalt to the mouth of the quarry, where it is taken up by 


engines. Theſe horſes, when once they are down, never 


ſee light again; but the men take frequent occaſions of 
breathing the village-air. When a traveller is arrived at 
the bottom of this ſtrange abyſs, where ſo many people 
are interred alive, and where ſo many are even born, and 
have never ſtirred out, he is ſurpriſed with a long ſeries 


of lofty vaults, ſuſtained by huge pilaſters cut with the 


chiſſel, and which, being themſelves rock-ſalt, appear, 
by the light of flambeaux, which are inceſſantly burning, 
as ſo many chryſtals, or precious ſtones of various co- 
lours, caſting a luſtre. which the eye has much ado to 
bear. | e 18 
be rocks of ſalt are hewn in form of great cylinders ; 
the workmen uſing hammers, pickaxes, and chiſſels, as 
in ſtone-quarries, to ſeparate the ſeveral banks of ſtone. 
As ſoon as the maſſive pieces are got out of the quarry, 
they break them into fragments fit to be thrown into the 
mill, where they are ground, and reduced into a coarſe 
farina, or flour, which ſerves all the uſes of ſea-ſalt. 
In the mines of Wiliſca there are two kinds of ſal gem- 
mæ; the one harder and more tranſparent, and the 
chryſtalliZzation whereof appears more perfect than that 
of the other. This is the real ſal gemmæ of the drug- 
gits and dyers. It cuts like chryſtal, and is frequently 
uſed for toys, chaplets, and litele vaſes. The other is 
leſs compact, and only fit for kitehen- uſes. One of the 


chief wonders of the place is, that through theſe moun- _ 
tains of ſalt, and along the middle of the mine, there 


runs a rivulet of freſh water ſufficient to ſupply. the inlia- 
bitants Rt; 25.8 bi 1g” 
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The SaLr- mines of. Upper Hungary, are: equally extra - 


ordinary. They are found in the mountains, two 


miles from Eperies, à city in the county of Sarax, 


on the river 'Tarhz. . The depth is 180 fathoms. The 


mineral runs in large veins, ſo that pieces ate ſometimes 
dug not leſs than a hundred thouſand; pounds weight; 


which however are afterwards reduced into pieces two 


feet long, and a foot thick, for the convenience of draw- 


ing them out of the mine. When out, they are broke 


larther, and put to the mill to be ground. The colour 
of the ſtone is a little browniſn; and yet, when ground, 
becomes as White as if it had been refined. Some of the 
ſtones are found as hard and tranſparent as chryſtal ; ſome 


white, yellow, and blue, fit for various works, whereon 


˖ 7 engrave as on precious ſtones. The mine is cold 
and moiſt, hence there ariſes ſome difficulty in reducing 


the lalt into powder. Of the water drawn; qut of it and 
dolled, is made a blackiſh ſalt, which fattens cattle. 
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thus: near the ſpring, or place of the brine, is built a 


ſaltern, or boiling-houſe, with a convenience of con- 


veying the brine into it. The ſaltern is uſually ſeveral 
great flat pans, or boilers, each furniſhed: with its grate 
and furnace. At Shields, and in other places on the 


eaſtern coaſt,” where brine- ſprings are wanting, they uſe 


ſea- water inſtead thereof; which at fpring-tides is let 
into their ponds, called ſumps, and from thence pumped 


into the pans. _ The brine being in the pan, the fire is 


kindled; and, after two hours time, the liquor begins to 


granulate, which is known by a thin ſkin riſing at the 


top: this they ſkim. off into brine-tubs, that the brine 
which goes with it may not be loſt; and whereas all 


brines contain or yield ſand, which is ſuppoſed to petrify 


in boiling ; for that if the liquor have been ſtrained be- 
. forehand through brown paper, yet upon boiling it ſand 
will ariſe ; and the parts boiling violently in the middle, 


the ſand is caſt towards the corners, where it falls to the 


bottom of the pan before the ſalt precipitates z therefore 
they rake it to the corner of the pan with a broad rake, 


and then take it with ladles, and put it into wooden veſ- 


ſels, open at one end, placed on ſtands. The: ſand be- 
ing removed, that the ſalt floating in the liquor may 
precipitate, they ſhut up the vent-holes and door, and 
let the fire go out; and, in twelve hours time, the ſalt 
falls to the bottom, and grows hard; a liquor called the 
bittern remaining at top; which being again boiled away, 


yields more ſalt, To make the ſalt precipitate more 


. readily, after the liquor is ſcummed, they frequently uſe 
ſome beef - ſuet and wine-lees, of each à like weight, 
melting and mixing them together, aud putting an 

ounce of this mixture on the end of a ſlice, turn it round 

in the liquor till it be ſpent: then, after two hours at 
moſt, open the vent- holes and door, quicken the fire, 
and lade away the liquor in a good meaſure, and ſo the 
ſalt is found lying at the bottom fit to be removed, It is 
. now raked upon one ſide, taken out, and put into cribs, 
or veſſels, like hay-racks, with looſe ribs on each ſide, 
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a buſhel and a balf of coals, which will make a pan of 


ſalt, from two buſhels and à half to four buſhels, or more, 
according as the liquor is in ſtrength. This ſalt they 


ſometimes mould into the form of ſugar-loaves, in which 
. Bate it will keep dry without fire, and that for a long 


time. At Nantwich they bake the loaves twice or thrice 


in an oven, and keep them in a ſtove, or the chimney- 


corner. T 


SALT from brine raiſed by the ſun. In ſome parts of Eng- 


land, as at Limington, Port-ſea, and a few other places, 


they uſe water, raiſed by the ſun, and then boiled; which | 


they find preferable to the natural brines of ſprings, thoſe 


being always found either too weak or too ſtrong. To 
this end thgy have ſeveral ponds. or ciſterns, called ſun- 


| ponds, built with mud, and well expoſed to the ſun, with 


little channels to convey the brine from them all to a large 


ſhallow reſervoir, called the common ſun pan, not exceed- 
ing 7.or 8 inches in height. Here the liquor is left to 


mellow, from 12 to 24 hours, or till it will bear a hen's 
egg new laid; and when it has attained a ſufficient 


ſtrength, it is from thence derived by channels into the 


ciſterns, where the rain and ſun breed red worms, that 


_ cleanſe and purify the liquor, which ripens by age, and 


8 


is rendered fitter for boiling, which is performed in the 


ſame manner as has been already deſcribed. 


ALT upon ſalt, is bay ſalt diſſolved in ſea- water, or an 


other ſalt water, and with it boiled into white ſalt; which 
is the beſt kind of ſalt for curing fiſh, and keeping fleſh, 


See Duty, and Exciſe. | | 


Several proviſions have been made by the ſtatutes rela- 
- tive to the commerce and duty of ſalt ; whereby ſhips 


| hovering on the coaſts, and not proceeding directly to 
ſome port, may be compelled to come into port; and 


in 20 days, either to enter the ſalt, or proceed on their 


voyage; on forfeiture of the ſalt, and double the value, 
to be recovered of the maſter. . 5 


Veſſels with falt from foreign parts, lying in any port, or 


riding on the ſea-coafts, may be viſited and ſearched by 
the officers ; and if any falt, not duly entered, be found 


on board any veſſel in which it was not imported, it is 


forfeited, ' or the value; and the maſter is ſubjeQ to the 
fame penalties and forfeitures, as if it had been landed 


without entry. 4 


* 


If not entered, or unladen within 20 days after the ſhip's 


the value. 


coming into port, or the ſhip not proceeding on her 


voyage to ſome other port; forfeited, and double the va- 
jue, to be'recovered of the maſter, 8 05 ON 


If imported in ſhips under 40 tons, or otherwiſe than in 


bulk, except for the ſhip's proviſions, forfeited, and double 


If of the produce or manufacture of Great Britain or 


Ireland, or other ſalt coming from Ireland or the Iſle of 
Man, may not be imported, or brought into any port or 


place of Great Britain, nor taken out of any ſhip or veſ- 


ſel, nor put on ſhore within any of the ſaid ports or 


places; upon forfeiture thereof, together with the veſſel, 
and all her tackle and apparel. | 


Such ſalt may be ſeized within two months; and, if not 
claimed within 20 days, and ſecurity given for the value, 


the ſalt and ſhip are to be ſold to the beſt advantage: ex- 


from any foreign parts; the duty whereof muſt be paid 


cept taken in for cuting fiſh, or for the ſhip's proviſions, 


within 10 days, upon forfeiture, and double the value : 
alſo except ſhips forced 'in by ſtreſs of weather, &c. 
provided the duty be repaid within 20 days after arri- 
val, and before relanding : likewiſe if carried coaſtwiſe 
by certificate; or taken in by fiſhermen to cure fiſh at 
ſea; upon oath before the ſalt-officer, that it was taken 


on board from ſome port of Great Britain, mentioning 


the place, and not out of any veſſel at ſe. 


Salt imported from Jerſey, Guernſey, Sark, and Alder- 


ney, is liable to the ſame duties as any other foreign 


If taken in only for the ſhip's uſe, or for curing of fiſh, 
not entered within 10 days after coming into port, and 
before the landing, &c. is forfeited, with double the va- 


lue, by the maſter of the ſhip, or the owner of the ſalt. 
Foreign falt, landed before entry, and the. execiſe · duty be 


ſatisfied, or without a warrant from the collector, or of- 


ficer appointed for the duty on ſalt, is forfeited, or the va- 


SAL 


lue thereof, and 10s. per buſhel; and every perſon con- 
cerned is to forfeit 100 l. 

The perſons in whoſe cuſtody ſuch ſalt is found, are 

liable to the ſame penalties: as if they had been the im. 

porters, unleſs they make it appear from whom they 
had it. 48 | 

If embezzled after importation, and before warehouſing 

the forfeiture is 20 8. for every buſhel of 84 lb. 

If cellared and locked up, may not be removed without 

a warrant or permit for the conveyance; upon forfeiture 

thereof, befides 10 8. per buſhel, and 201. for every ſuch 

offence; to be recovered of the importer, and of every 

perſon concerned in the removal, oF 

Importers to be charged with the full quantity of alt 
cellared; though, upon clearing ſuch cellar or ware. 

houſe, there may appear to be*a deficiency. 

At the end of every fiſhing- ſeaſon, the officer is to take 


an account of the ſalt remaining, which muſt be forth. 


with locked up as before ; and the proprietors are to de- 
liver them an account upon oath of the quantity of fi 
exported, confirmed by a certificate of the officers of the 
port of exportation, or of the red or white herringsentered 


' for home-conſumption, on which the ſaid ſalt had been uſed, 


But if delivered over by the proprietors to any other per- 
ſons for the curing of fiſh, it muſt be ſo expreſſed in his 
accompts, and made by oath or otherwiſe, that it was 
ſo uſed, upon forfeiture of 501. And the perſons to whom 
delivered, muſt upon oath likewiſe give an account of 
the falt by them uſed in the curing of fiſh exported, 
confirmed by the certificate of the officers of the port of 
exportation. | | | | 
Such ſalt not ſo accounted for within three months, after 
the expiration of each year, the forfeiture" is 10 8. per 
- buſhel. TITEL "OI 
Such ſalt as cannot be accounted for having been ſold, 
given away, or uſed for any other purpoſe ; the proprie- 
tor, or the perſon to whom delivered, and the buyer, are 
each of them to forfeit 20 8. per buſhel; one-third to the 
uſe of his Majeſty, and the remainder to the informer or 
ſuer. | 4 EEG. © 
In default of payment within 14 days, if ſufficient ef- 
fects cannot be found, the offenders muſt be ſent to the 
houſe of correction, for any time not exceeding three 
months. CV ä 
Salt-fiſn cured with falt, delivered out of warehouſes, 
not exported while good and merchantable, may be de- 
ſtroyed in the preſence of an officer, and his certificate 
thereof accepted inſtead of that for exportation. 
Foreign ſalt from Scotland into England, and all ſalt 
brought coaſtwiſe, may not be delivered, nor a warrant 
granted for the landing, till a certificate of the true quan- 
tity on board, figned by the cuſtom and ſalt- officer of 
the loading- port, be produced to the ſalt- officer of the 
delivering- port; and oath be made before the ſalt- officer 
by the maſter, mate, or boatſwain, that to his knowledge 
there has not been taken on board any ſalt ſince he 
came from ſuch port; upon forfeiture of double the va- 
lue, and 10s. per buſnel. es Mak 
Part only of ſuch falt landed, and the ſhip proceeding 
with the remainder, the quantity delivered muſt be cer- 
' tified by the officers, on the back of the cocket, tran- 
| fire or other warrant ; or elſe by a ſeparate certificate un- 
der the hand and ſeal of the officers. © © © 
| Officers at the delivering · port may demand ſight of the 
permit and cocket, and are to weigh the ſalt upon un- 
lading; and if found to be more in weight than expreſ- 
fed in ſueh permit and cocket, the ſurpluſage is forfeited. 
Maſters refuſing to ſhew the permit and cocket, 'the 
falt may be ſeized and demanded; and, if not produced 
within four days; the ſalt is foffeited.* 
Salt for Which the duties have been drawn back, frau- 
dulently relanded, without entry and repayment of the 


duties, the offender is to forfeit double the value thereof, 


and 108. per buſhel, and to be ſubject to ſuch other : in 
nelties and forfeitures as in caſe of foreign falt Megally 
' handed; © {0 01g BIR WO TOR . 
Salt landed in Ireland, not to have amy dtawbaek; unless 
entered outwards for ſome port in Trelang# + : 
Salt ſhipped for Ireland, debentures not to be made aug 
nor drawback allowed, till a certificate, under the m_ 


1 
of the collector of ſome port in Ireland, of the parti» 
cular quantity there landed, be produced ; the drawback 
may not be allowed for any more than ſuch quantity : 
except the allowance for woſte, being 4 buſhels for 
every 40 buſhels of white (alt, and 2 buſhels for every 
40 buſhels of rock-ſalt. 
calt Thipped for Ireland, and loſt at ſea by ſinking of the 
ſhip, or taken by enemies, upon due proof made within 
fix months, by the oaths of two credible witneſſes, be- 
fore the juſlices of the peace at the general quarter-ſef- 
ſions, and their certificate thereof produced, the draw- 
back may be allowed, or the ſecurity vacated, 
After put on board any boat, barge, &. in order to be 
exported to foreign parts, may not be taken out, unleſs 
to be put into the ſhip wherein it is to be exported; nor 
landed in Great Britain, except in the preſence of a ſalt- 
officer 3 upon forfeiture of the boat, &c. goods, and 
201. by every perſon concerned, or 6 months impri- 
priſonment. 5 5 
Ships laden with ſalt to be exported, drove into port by 
ſtreſs of weather, or other unavoidable neceſſity, ſalt- 
officers may go and remain on board till the ſalt be re- 

entered, or the ſhips proceed on their voyages. 8 
Such ſalt may be relanded within 20 days, upon due en- 
try, and repayment of the duty for the whole quantity « 
entered outwards. | | 
Refuſing officers to come on board, penalty 20 J. 
If unladen before due entry, or repayment of duty, for- 
ſeited; with the whole cargo remaining on board, 
Salt ſhipped for exportat'qn, or to be carried coaſt- 
wiſe, the particular quantity muſt be expreſſed in the 
cocket, which muſt be ſigned by the ſalt officer, and 
given without fee or delay; and if the ſhip puts into any 
port of Great Britain, the officers of the cuſtoms and 


ſalt-duty-may demand a fight thereof; and upon oath | 
waſte, and upon exportation of the ſame, than what Was 


night in the preſence of a conſtable or other lawful officer 
of the peace, to permit ſuch gfficer to enter his works, 
warehouſes, or other places by him made uſe of for 
making, laying, refining, .or keeping of ſalt, is to for- 
feit 401. for every ſuch offence. | | | 
Rock- ſalt, ſalt rock, or refined ſalt, exported to parts 
beyond the ſeas 1 the exporter to be paid by the ſalt · of- 
ficer, for every buſhel of rock-ſalt, or ſalt rock, after 
the rate of 65 lb. to the buſhel, and refined ſalt after 
the rate of 56 1b. to the buſhel, all the duties which have 
been paid for the ſame, within two days after demand, 
on a debenture, to be prepared by the collector of the 
cuſtoms, verified by the ſearcher as to the quantity ſhip- 
ped; the oath of the exporter being firſt taken that the 
duties were paid, and that it is to be exported beyond the 
ſeas, and not relanded in Great Britain ; which deben- 
ture is to be given without fee or reward. 
Rock or white ſalt not to be ſhipped on board any veſſel 
for exportation, or to be carried coaſtwiſe, without be- 
ing firſt weighed by the. officers appointed by the com- 
miſſioners of exciſe, and a permit or certificate of the 
quantity obtained, upon penalty of forfeiture of the ſalt, 
and 10 8. per buſhel ; unleſs the officer refuſes, or does 
not attend to weigh it, or refuſes a permit or certificate 
when weighed, : 3 
The officer refuſing ſuch permit, which is to be given 
gratis, is to forfeit 51. to the perſon grieve. 
If carried coaſtwiſe, an allowance to be made for waſte ; 
3 buſhels for every 40 buſhels of white ſalt, and 1 buſhel 
and an half for every 40 buſhels of rock-falt. - 15 
The allowance to be made but once, though the ſalt 
ſhould be carried coaſtwiſe from ſeveral ports or mem- 
bers of ports. 5 25 | 
Foreign or Engliſh rock or refined ſalt ; the exporter to 
have no greater allowance on prompt payment, and for 


made before the collector or cuſtomer, that they have | f th 
juſt cauſe to ſuſpect that there is leſs on board than ex- 8 or ſecured for the duty at firſt. 
preſſed in ſuch cocket, the ſalt may be weighed. 

If, upon weighing, a deficiency 


_ Engliſh ſalt to have 9 months, and rock-ſalt 12 months, 
„for payment of ante, TTonenn 7; | 
SMI. See Cod Bibdye OE: TO PUN gag gt 
SALTED hide, See Hide, 13 . 
SALT Hand. One of the Cape Verd iſlands. See Cape 
JJJ%%%%0.õĩ*g ß ON 
SALTER. A perſon who deals in ſalt, and furniſhes 
people with that article in trade, to ſalt meat, fiſn, and 
the wy without which foreign commerce would be at 
an end. | Ng On bes $row, des 
Dry SALTER, is a perſon who deals in logwood, cochi- 
_ nel, potaſhes, and ſuch goods; chiefly, like merchants, 
in the wholeſale way. r 
Sar T ERS, or dry ſalters, company of London, is of conſi- 


e found, after a rea- 


ſonable allowance made for waſte, &c. the remainder is 


forfeited. | » | | 
Salt ſhipped for exportation, or to be carried coaſtwiſe, 
periſted by the, ſinking of the ſhip before gone out of 
port, and before the exporter is entitled to the draw- 
back; upon proof of ſuch loſs before the juſtices of the 
peace at the genera] quarter-ſefſions, they are to grant the 
exporter or proprietor a certificate thereof z which be- 
ing produced to the officers, they are to permit the like 
quantity therein mentioned to be brought without pay- 
ment of any duty of exciſe. | | "\ 


P . 


Not to be ſhipped in order to be ſent coaſtwiſe by a te- 


tailer or ſhopkeeper, till it be made appear by oath, or 
otherwiſe, before the officers, that the duty has been 
paid, or ſecured to be paid; or that it was bought of 
ſome other retailer, or ſhop-keeper, that had paid the 
Upon reſhipping from any boat, &c. on board any ſhip 
to be carried coaſt wiſe; the maſter of the boat, &c. muſt, 


derable antiquity, as appears by the grant of a livery by 


Richard II. in 1494 3 but they were not incorporated be- 


fore the iſt of Elizabeth, on the 20th of July 1558; 
when, by letters-patent, they were incorporated by the 
title of The maſter, wardens, and commonalty, of the 
att or myſtery of ſalters of London; the fraternity con- 
ſiſting of a maſter, 2 wardens, 27 aſliſtants, and a livery 


before any diſpatches be granted, make oath before the 
ſalt- officer, that it is truly reſhipped, and not augmented , 
or diminiſhed ; upon forfeiture of double the value, and 
10 8. per buſhel. .-. e EE WE rs 
Salt belonging to Britiſh ſubjeCts, that has paid the duty, 
periſhed or loſt in any port of Great Britain, or ſhipped 
coaſtwiſe, and loſt at ſea, by. ſtorms, &c. upon proof of 
ſuch loſs, and that it was not occaſioned by leakage, or 
negligence, made by the oaths of two or more: credible 
witneſſes, whereof the maſter or mate to be one, before 
the Juſtices of the peace at the general quarter-ſeſfions ; 
they are to grant a certificate of ſuch proof being mage; 
which being produced to any of the officers appointed to ters, as well from the animals which inhabited them 
collect the duty upon ſalt, he is to permit ihe like quan- the ſoot penetrating them, and. the alr incompaſi 
tity to be bought ee „ß 
JJV 
deemed foreign, and charges 1 925 Jae ape into ae ſactitious. Ot native ſaltpetre there 
If exported. io the ile of Man, Jerſey, or Guernſey, afe two kinds ; the firſt formed by, a_natural Rabi. 
entitled to the drawback: EE. GC oe . ſulphurous juiges;diftllin in . 
This is what they call faltpetre of the 


of 190 members; who have a beautiful hall in St. 

.. Swithen's lane, and whoſe fine is 201. upon admiſion; 

_ the company having a conſiderable eſtate, out of which 

© they pa) 40 bt abſe © es about 500 |, a year. 
SALTPETRE. A bitter, ſulphurous, or idflammable 
kind of ſalt, of great uſe in chemical preparation, the 
"compoſition of gun-powder, dying, the glak-manufac- 
ture, and making aqua fortis. All the ſaltpetre we 
have, M. Homber obſerves, is drawn either from earths 
| moiltened, and manured With the excrements of ani- 
mals; or from old walls, and the plaiſter of ruined | 
_buildiogs, which have. been, filled with ſulpburgus;mat- 
_ ters, as well from the animals Which inhabited EM, as 
ng 
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5 Any ſalt-maker, importer of ſalt, or any refiner or pro- along old walls. 
Prietor of rock- ſalt, refuſing, upon due requeſt or de- 


e requeſt o rocks, and the ſame with the aphronitre of the an- 
mand made by the ſalt· officer, in the day- time]; or in the . e *' | 
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ters, exhaled and conc 


the territory of Terrana in Egypt, called the Nitrian wa- 
by the heat of the ſun, much 


after the manner of our bay ſalt. This is the natrum, or 


anatrum, of the antients; which our druggiſts call natron, 
now little uſed but in the bleaching of linen. 


Artificial, or factitiaus SALTPETRE, is alſo of two kinds; 


the firſt, called by ſome mineral ſaltpetre, is procured in 


ſeveral places in the kingdom of Pegu, Agra, and other 


parts of India, in villages antiently populous, but now de- 
fart; alſo in ſome places along the banks of the Wolga, 
that famous river, which, after watering a good part of 
Muſcovy, empties itſelf into the Caſpian ſea. The ſalt- 


petre is here drawn from three different kinds of mineral 


| earths, black, yellow, and white. The beſt is that pro- 


| Cured from the black, as being freeſt from common ſalt, 


and needing no purifying after it comes to us, to fit it for 


making gun-powder, as the reſt do. 


The method of working it is thus: two flat pits are 


dug; one of which they fil up with the mineral earth, 
turning water upon it for fome time, and then tread it 


with their feet into the conſiſtence of pap, letting it ſtand 
two days for the water to imbibe and extract ali the ſalt 
therein. They then paſs the water into another pit, 


which ſtanding ſome time, it ſhoots and chryſtallizes into 


ſaltpetre. This they boil once or twice, as they would 
have it more or leſs pure, ſcumming it continually, and 
filling it out into pots, holding 25 or 30 Ib. each, and ex- 
poſing theſe to the air in clear nights; by which means, 
if there be any impurity, it ſinks to the bottom; they 
then break the pots, and dry the ſalt in the ſun. 

The ſecond kind of artificial or factitious ſaltpetre is that 
prepared from nitrous matters collected in old buildings, 


dove-houſes, and the middle of antient ruins, by means 
of lixiviums, or lees made of wood- aſhes, and ſometimes 


of thoſe of herbs. Of this there are great quantities made 


in France, particularly in the arſenal at Paris, where there 


is a corporation of ſaltpetre- makers appointed for that 


purpoſe, The ſaltpetre grained thus, they refine, by 


boiling it three or four times, and paſſing it ſucceſſively 
A ſeveral lees. Sa | | 


The Engliſh- Eaſt India company import conſiderable 


quantities of ſaltpetre from Bahar and Bengal, where it 


is bought for about 10s. a hundred, and ſold in Eu- 
rope for 5o3?s8s. hy. | 5 
Some naturaliſts pretend, that the earths, which have al- 


ready ſerved for ſaltpetre, may be re- animated, and made 


fit to ſerve again, by keeping them covered for 12 or 


14 years, and watering them with the ſcum of the ſalt- 


petre, 'or even with brine. Good common faltpetre 


ſhould be well cleanſed, white, dry, and as free from 


common ſalt as poſſible. The beſt refined ſaltpetre is that 
whoſe chryſtals are the longeſt, largeſt, and fineſt. 


Philoſophers generally allow the air to be impregnated 
with a volatile nitre, or ſaltpetre, which is thence com- 


municated to plaiſter and mortar, It is probable it may 
derive it from ſoot and ſmoak, which are actually found 


to abound with volatile ſalt, of a nitrous nature. . New 
and rain are ſuppoſed to fertilize the ground principally 


by their bringing down this nitre. 


Saltpetre has a property of rarifying, or expanding itſelf 


to a prodigious degree. It is hence gun-powder derives 


its force, whereof ſaltpetre is the principal ingredient ; 


for it is computed, that, when inflamed, it takes up 
above 10,000 times the ſpace it poſſeſſed before. dee Gun- 
powder. | | n 

There is abundance of chemical preparations made with 


ſaltpetre, as ſpirit of nitre, aqua regalis, aqua fortis, 


chryſtal mineral, ſal polychreſt, butter of nitre, and 
otl ers. = beer ern M 


SALTSBURG. Capital of the archbiſhoprick of Saltſburg, 


in the circle of Bavaria, in Germany, is ſituated on the 
river Saltza, in 13 deg. of E. lon. and 47 deg. 45 min. 


of N. lat. 70 miles eaſt of Munich; being eſteemed one 


L Kos. | 7 OG 30508 
SALTZBURG. A town of Norway. See Denmark, 


of the fineit cities in Germany, having a very good 


trade, eſpecially for ſalt, the produce of the ſalt-pits in 


that neighbourhood. 


LY 
| 


the whole, for the benehit's 
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The ſecond is furniſhed by the water of a dead lake in St. SALVADOR. The capital of Brazil, 


See Purty ? 
= a , | i 
America. 2 4. 


SALVAGE money, is a recompence allowed, both by the 


ſtatute and civil law, to ſuch perſons as have aſſfſted A 
ſaving merchandiſes and ſhips, periſhing in wrecks or 
by pirates, or enemies. r 

By the naval laws of Oleron, if a ſhip departing with 


ber lading to any place abroad, happens in the courſe gf 
her voyage to be rendered unkit 


the ſeamen ſave as much of the lading as poſſibly they 


to proceed therein, and 


can; if the merchants require their goods of the maſte; 
he may deliver them if he pleaſes, they paying the frei a 
in proportion to the part of the voyage that is 3 
and the coſts of the ſalvage: but if the maſter can readily 


refit his veſſel, he may do it; and though he bas pro- 
miſed the people who helped him to ſave the ſhip "oy 


third or the half part of the goods ſaved, for the danger 


they ran therein; yet if ſuch a cauſe come before any ;,. 


dicature, it ſhall be conſidered the pains and trouble th 
have been at, and the reward be accordingly, without 


any regard to the promiſes made them by the parties con- 


cerned, in the time of their diſtreſs. 

If a ſhip puts to ſea with merchants goods, and there 
ſhe is diſabled, or periſhes by the fault of the maſter or 
his men, the goods that are ſaved ſhall be ſecured in x 
certain place free from danger. But if it be proved by 


witneſſes, that the misfortune was occafioned by tempeſt, 


what remains of the ſhip and goods ſhall be brought to 
a contribution; and the maſter ſhall retain half the value ot 
the freight, by the laws of Rhodes. And the ſame laws 
have ordained, that if a ſhip be ſurpriſed at ſea with 
whirlwinds, or wrecked at ſea, any perſon ſaving an 
part of the wreck, ſhall have one-fifth of what he fave, 
And for the charges of ſalvage, very great allowances 
have been made: as to the divers and ſalvers, the halt 
third, or the tenth, of the things ſaved, according to the 
depth of the water out of which they were fiſhed, whe- 
ther fifteen, eight, or one fathom ; alſo a tenth part for 


| falvage on the coaſt; and the fifth to him, that, ſavin 


himſelf, carries ſomething with him. If the ſhip only 


periſh, and hie, goods be faved, then the goods ſhall pay 


the tenth or fifth, as the difficulty of the faving thereof 
ſhall require; and gold, ſilver, and the like, being of 
eaſy tranſportation, ſhall pay leſs than goods of greater 
weight, and more bui thenſome for carriage, which are in 
greater danger. | 1 
Where things are caſt up by ſhipwreck, or left through 
caſting in ſtorms, the laws of Rhodes allow to the finder 
a fiſth part for the ſaving; and in France they allow one 
third part for ſalvage. But, by the common cuſtom of 
countries, every perſon. of quality, or lord of a manor, 
&c. claims all his own, if it comes upon his land; con- 
trary to ſome ſea-laws, which give it to the finder. 


Though, by the opinion of lawyers, the finders thereof 


ſhould do therewith as with other goods foynd upon 
land, they ought to proclaim the things to be forth- 
coming to the true owner or loſer; end if no man 
N the ſame, then the finder to keep them to him - 
„ f 


By the ſtatute 12th Anne, c. 11. all perſons required by 


conſtables, &c. who ſhall act in the ſaving and preſerying 
any ſhip in diſtreſs on our ſea-coafts, or the cargoes 
thereof, ſhall within thirty days after be paid a reaſon- 
able reward for the ſame, by the maſter of the ſhip, or 
merchant; in default whereof, the ſhip or goods ſo ſaved 


ſhall remain in the cuſtody of the officers of the cuſtoms | 


till payment be made: and if 'any difference ariſe about 


f the ſalvage, three juſtices of peace ſhall adjuſt the quan- 


tum to be paid to the perſons àcting therein, which {hall 
be binding to all parties, and recoverable in an action at 


And if goods thus ſaved are not claimed in twelve months. 


they ſhall de ſold; the juſtices taking an account thereof 


in writing, ſigned: by the officer” of the- cuſtoms, into 


15 


. goods, ate to 'be*forthwith ſold ; and. after 

arges deducted, the money ariſing yy. ſuch fale ſhall be 

tranſmitted into the e a fair account 
e Owners FAG e 
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whoſe hands they efe ſafely pot; and if dhey be pe- 
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of his property before one of the barons of the Exchequer, 
ſhall upon his order receive the ſame. _ | 
If any perſons ſhall moleſt any one in ſaving the ſhip or 
goods, or when ſaved ſhall deface the marks of any goods 
before the ſame be entered in a book for that purpoſe ; 


ſuch perſons ſhall in 20 days make double ſatisfaction to 


the party grie ved, at the diſcretion of the two next juſtices, 
or in default thereof ſhall be ſent to the houſe of correc- 
tion for twelve months. See Wrecks, © | 
SALIM. A river of Africa, on the coaſt of Cape Verd. 
SALVER. A flat diſh, commonly of ſilver, or other pre- 
cious metal, uſed to ſet glaſſes on to ſerve wines, and 
other liquors. ; 
SALUTATION. A ceremony of ſaluting, greeting, or 
paying reſpect or reverence to any one. 2 5 


At ſea. they ſalute by a diſcharge of cannon, which *is 


greater or leſs, with ball, or without, according to the 
degree of reſpect. they would ſhow, | 

Ships always ſalute with an odd number of guns, gallies 
with an even number; and a veſſel under the wind of an- 
other is always obliged to ſalute firſt. | 

To ſalute with muskets, is to fire one, two, or three vol- 
leys; which is a method of ſalutation that ſometimes pre- 
cedes that of the cannon, and is chiefly uſed on occaſion 
of feaſts. . | * 
After the cannon, they alſo ſometimes ſalute or hale with 
the voice, that is, a joint ſhout of all the ſhip's com- 


pany three times; which ſalutation alſo occaſionally ob- 


tains where they carry no guns, or do not care to diſ- 
charge any. . 
Saluting with the flag, is performed two ways, either by 


holding it cloſe to the ſtaff, ſo as it cannot flutter; or by 


ſtriking it ſo that it cannot be ſeen at all, which is the 
moſt reſped ful ſalutation. | | 
Saluting with ſails, is performed by hovering the top-ſails 
half way of the maſts: but only thoſe veſſels which carry 
no guns, falute with the ſails. | 
When there are ſeveral: ſhips of war together, the com- 
mander alone ſalutes. pe. | . 
SALZ, Saltz, or Sultx. A ſort of brine, or pickle made 
ol (alt, diſſolved by the coldneſs or moiſture of a cellar, 


SAMACHI. A city of Perſia, conſiderable for its eloth- 


trade. See Perſia. 


AMBALLAS, or Samblas iſlands, are ſituated in the 


American ocean, or North ſea, near the coaſt of Darien, 
in $1 deg. of E. lon. and ro deg; of N. lat. 80 miles E. 


of Porto-Bello, none of them inhabited, but claimed by 


the Spaniards, as belonging to the neighbouring conti- 
nent of Darien. " N | e 8 
AMBOUC. An odoriferous wood, brought by ſuch Eu- 
topean nations as trade to the Guinea coaſt, by way of a 
preſent to the negro kings, who eſteem it greatly. The 


iris of Florence is uſually joined thereto, that the preſent _ 


may be better received. | 5 588 

SAMBRE. A river of the Netherlands, which riſes on 
the confines of Picardy; and running for the moſt part 
N. E. through Hainavlt, paſſes by Maubeuge and Charle- 
roy, falling into the Maes by Namur. | 


SAMGAEL. A town of Perſia, having a good cotton- 


trade. See Perſia. | 


SAMIAN earth. A kind of bole, or aſtringent earth 


brought from the iſland of Samos, in the Mgean-ſea, 
The beſt is called by Dioſcorides collyrium, becauſe uſed 


in medicines of that name: it is white, very light, ſoft, 


triable, well-taſted, and a little glutinous on the tongue. 
There is another kind harder, fouler, and more gluti- 
nous, called after ſamias ; becauſe little ſhining ſtraws 
are frequently found in it, diſpoſed like little ſtars. Each 
kind is eſteemed very aftringent, proper to dry, and draw 


nian bole, 


wounds ; having much the ſame qualities as the Arme- 


There is alſo an Armenian ſtone, taken out of the mines 
in the ſame iſland; which is white, and ſticks to the 
tongue when applied to it: it is held aſtringent and cool- 


ing; being alſo uſed by the goldſmiths to burniſh their 
Bold, and give it a luſtre. 5 

I8, or Famalis. An exceeding rich Venetian ſtuff, 

worked with leaves of gold, but little known at preſent; 

0 Ny ſome pieces are ſtill ſent to Conſtantinople. © 


OS. An illand in the Turkiſh Archipelago, ſituated, | 


breaks into duſt, and carries them away. 


SAN 


in 27 deg. 3o min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. 30 miles ſouth of Smyrna, in the Leſſer Aſia, ſubs 
ject to the Turks; but inhabited by Greek chriſtians, of 
whom there are about 12,000 on the iſland. | 

SAMOTHRACIA. A ſmall iſland in the Egean ſea 
near the coaſt of Thrace or Romania. 

SAMSOE. One of the Daniſh iſlands. See Denmark; 

SANAS. White and blue cotton cloths, brought from the 

Eaſt Indies, particularly from Bengal. The pieces of the 
white are 9 ells 1-3d in length, and 5 Eths in breadth z 
the blue being 11 ells 1-4th in length, and 7-8ths in 

. breadth. | | 1 | 

SAND. A fine, hard, gravelly ſort of earth, or rather 
ſtones, divided into ſmall grains; of great uſe in build- 
ing, and many other arts and manufactures, as glaſs- 
making, plumbery, foundery, and building. 

There are three kinds of ſands, diſtinguiſhed by the 
places whence they are drawn; as pit-ſand, river-ſandg 
and ſea-ſand. 
The uſe of ſand in building, is as an ingrediegt in mortar 
for which purpoſe pit-ſand is of all others the beſt, and 
of pit-ſand the whiteſt is always the worſt : of river- 
ſand, that found in the fall of waters is the beſt, becauſe 
moſt purged : but ſea- ſand is the worſt. _ 

Pit-ſand, as being fat and tough, is moſt, uſed in walls 
and vaults: river ſand ſerves for rough caſſing. 

All ſand is good in its kind, if, when ſqueezed and 
handled, it crackles; and if, being put on a white cloth, 

it neither ſtains nor makes it foul. That ſand is bad, 
which, mixed with water, makes it dirty and muddy, 
or which has been long in the air, for ſuch will retain 
much earth and rotten humour; therefore ſome maſons 
waſh their ſand before they uſe' it. 


Some diſtinguiſh a male ſand, which is of a deeper co- 
lour than another ſort in the ſame bank or bed, called fe - 
male ſand. | ; vl | | 
The ſand whereof glaſs is made, is white and gritty, full 
of little ſparkling grains. See Glaſs, _ | 
'The ſand uſed by founders is foſſile; being properly a yel- 

low fat earth, whereof they make their moulds, for the 

caſting of ſmall work; whence it is they ſay ca/ting in 
ſand. See Foundery. „„ et tf Ta 

The plumbers alſo uſe. ſand to mould ſeveral of their 
works, particularly large ſheets. To prepare the ſand 
for theſe ſheets, they wet it lightly, ſtir and work it with 
a ſtick, then beat and plain it. See Plumber. 

Sands may be divided into ſharp and ſoft. Sharp or rag 
ſand is that compoſed of tranſparent pebbles naturally found 
in the mountains; of this again there is ſome fine and 
white; or grey, reddiſh, or brown; others coarſe, either 
of a grieſly or brown colour. 7.5 Rn 

Soft or ſmooth ſand, is that mixed with flat particles from 
lime-ſtone, with micæ of glittering particles, either ſil- 
ver-like, as the ſea ſand about the Scilly iſlands; or gold- 

like, as in Cleveland. * 5 


SanD, in agriculture, denotes one of the three uſual kinds 


of ſoil, which are ſand, clay and earth, or loam. 


M. de la Quintinie attributes all the difference we find in E 


' ſoils to the different quality of the ſands mixed in them. 
Soft ſarids, according to him, make a ſoft, gentle earth; 
unctuous ſand, a fat earth; and coarſe ſands, a rough 
untractable earth. e CY 


| Sand, is alſo applied to dry crumbling earths 3 which, 


wanting fatneſs to bind them together, the wind ealily 4 


SANDARAC, or Sandaracha, in natural hiſtory and che- 


miſtry. A preparation of orpiment, made by fuſing it 


| by a cloſe fire into a red friable maſs. See Orpiment, 


 SANDARACH, is the fame with what is called red arſe- 


nic and realgar. See Ar/enic, and Realgar. - | 


It is alſo called /andaracha Gracorum, in oppoſition to 


the gum ſandarach. Some diſtinguiſh two ſorts of Gre- 
cian ſandarach; the natural, which is that above de- 
ſeribed; and the factitious, which is only ceruſs exalted 
by the fire, and burnt into a Kind of minium!; but both 


of them are poiſon. See Lead, Ceruſs, and Sandhu. 


um da NhARACH, is a White gum, ooZing out of the 
trunk and thick branches of the great juniper-tree, by 
ineiſions made in the beat of the ſummer. The ſmall or 
common juniper yields very little ſandarach; but its fruit 
Waere 
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yields oils, waters, ſalts, ſpirits, and extracts of ſome re- 
ute in medicine. 1 . 
The gum ſandarach is an ingredient in varniſh ; with 
which, melted in oil of turpentine, is made the fictitious 
varniſh now uſed by painters and cabinet-makers. 
It is alſo reduced into an impalpable powder, and uſed to 


prevent paper from imbibing ink. The beſt is in fine 


white tears, free of duſt, with which the Engliſh and 
Swedes drive a conſiderable trade. Some will have it, 
that the gum of the juniper is not the right ſandarach, 
but that of the oxycedrus, or leſſer cedar. 
SANDERS. An Indian wood, very much valued; of a 
red, yellow, and white colour. See Santalum. 
SANDEVER, or Sandiver. The droſs of glaſs, or the 
ſcum that ariſes from the aſhes of the herb kali, uſed in 
the making of glaſs. See Glaſs. | 
SANDWICH: A port-town of Kent, ſituated 10 miles 
eaſt of Canterbury, being one of the cinque ports. 
SANDYX. A kind of minium, -made of ceruſs, or ra- 
ther lead, calcined and rubified, called alſo factitious ſan- 
darach. See Lead, and Sandarach. 7 
It is of little uſe in painting; the real minium, or ver- 
milion, to which it is ſubſtituted, making a much bet- 
ter, brighter, and more durable colour. | | 
SANEQUIN. A ſort of cotton, brought from Smyrna. 
SANGLARGAN. A medicinal drug for ſtopping blood, 
brought from China: but, in all probability, this drug 
is only the dragon's blood. See Dragon's blood. 
SANGUINE one. A kind of jaſper, brought from New 
Spain, of a daik brown colour, marked with ſpots of 
blood red. See Jaſper. ; | 
The Indians cut it in form of a heart, and uſe it in he- 
morrhages, immoderate menſes, and other fluxes of blood. 


Tue patient applies it, by graſping it in his right hand, 
having firſt dipt it in water ; but they ſometimes alſo 


hang it on the part whence the blood flows. | 
SANGUIS draconis, in pharmacy. See Dragon's blood. 
SANTA. A money of accompt; being a term at Ban- 
tam, and in all parts of the iſland of Java, as alſo in ſome 
neighbouring iſlands, for a certain number of caxas, 
ſtrung together upon a ſtraw, 5 
The ſanta is of 200 caxas; and 5 ſantas make the ſa- 
pocou, worth about 3 d. ſterling. _ | 
SanTA Clara. 


8o deg. of W. lon. and 5 deg. 15 min, of N. lat. 8 

miles S. W. of the city of Guyaquil 7 
SAvrA Cruz, A port-town of the iſland of Cuba, in 

North America, ſituated on the north-ſide of the iſland, 


in 85 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 22 deg. 30 min. of. 


N. lat. 60 miles eaſt of Havannah. 
SANTA Fe, The capital of New Mexico, in North America, 


ſituated in 109 deg. of W. lon. and 36 deg. of N. lat. 
100 miles N. of the city of Old Mexico, and 700 miles 


weſt of the river Miſſiſſipp i. | 

SanTA Fe de Bagotta. The capital of Terra Firma, in 
South America, ſituated on the eaſt-ſide of the river Mag- 
dalena, in 74 deg. of W. lon. and 4 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. 360 miles ſouth of Carthagena, 6 


SANTA Maria, A town of America, in the province of 


Darien, or Terra Firma Proper, ſituated on the river 


Santa Maria, a little eaſt-of the bay of Panama, 100 
miles S. E. of the city of Panama. | 
SANTALUM, Santal, or Sanders. A hard, heavy, odorife- 
rous, medicinal wood, brought from the Eaſt Indies ; of 
ſome repute as a drier, abſorbent, and ſweetener, There 
are ſantals of three different colours, citrine, white, and 
red. The trees whence they are taken are all of the ſame 
kind; and it is ſuppoſed their different colours only ariſe 
from the difference of climates where they grow; ſome 

ſay, from the different parts of the tree they are taken 
from. They are all held to be a little aſtringent, to 
ſtrengthen the heart and brain, and to ſtop vomiting ; 
being frequently uſed in diet-drinks, and medicated ales, 
againſt ſcorbutic complaints. The tree is about the height 


of the European walnut tree; its leaves reſemble thoſe 


of the lentiſcus; its flowers are blue, bordering on black; 
its fruit of the ſize of the cherry, green at firſt, but 
blackening as it ripens, and of a faint taſte. The citrine 
ſantal is eſteemed the beſt: it is brought from China and 


An ifland in the Pacific ocean, ſi . 
tuated in the bay of Guyaquil, near the coaſt of Peru, in 


SAR 
Siam; being yellow, heavy, and of a good ſmell ; uſed A 
medicine, and alſo by the perfumers. The white fan. 
tal is leſs odoriferous, and is brought from the iſle of Ti. 
mor. The red has the leaſt ſme]] of the three, but is the 
moſt aſtringent; being brought from Tanaſſarim, and 
the coaſt of Coromandel. 
SANTILLANA. A city and port-town of Spain, in the 
province of Aſturias, fituated on the bay of Biſcay, in 
deg: of W. lon. and 43 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. go wks 
weſt of Bilboa. 1 1 
SANTORINI. An iſland of the Turkiſh Archipelago 
ſituated 40 miles 8. E. of Melos, and 20 miles 8. Wo 
Morgo, being 35 miles in circumference. The whole 
iſland ſeems to be a pumice-ſtone rock, covered over 
with a foot of vegetable earth, and was raiſed out of the 
ſea by a volcano, as were two or three other ſmall iſlands 
near it. | | eto 
SAONE. A river of France, which riſes in Lorrain, and runs 
ſouth through Burgundy ; then paſſing by Gray, Chalons 
and Maſcon, falls into the Rhine at Lyons. ; 
SAPAN. A name given by the Dutch to the Brazil wood 
brought from Japan; of which there are two forts 
the large and the ſmall ; which latter is alſo called ſapan- 
bimaes. See Brazil wood, | 
SAPIENZA. An iſland and cape in the Mediterranean 
| ſea, on the S. W. point of the Morea, in European 
Turky, fituated 60 miles ſouth of the iſland of Z inte, 
in At deg. 15 min. of E. lon, and 36 deg. 45 min, of 
lat. ; ts 
SAPOCOU. A money of accompt in the iſland of Jan, 
and ſome neighbouring iſlands, compoſed of 5 ſantas, and 
each ſanta of 200 caxa*, See Santa, and Caxa, 
SAPPHIRE. A precious ſtone, of a beautiful azure or 
ſky-blue colour; tranſparent, yet exceedingly hard, ſo as 
| ſcarce to bear being engraven. | 
Different colours conſtitute different kinds thereof; the 
| deepeſt blues being eſteemed males, and the whiteſt fe- 
males. The ſapphires of Pegu-are moſt eſteemed, which 
are found in the ſame mines as the rubies. There are 
| ſome alſo brought from Calicut, Cananor, and Ceylon; 
from which laſt place Europeans might be furniſhed with 
abundance, if the king of the iſland did not prohibit all 
commerce thereof with foreigners. .'The ſoft water fap- | 
pfhires of Bohemia and Sileſia are of ſome account, though 
far inferior to the oriental ones, both in the brightneſs of 
their blue, and the firmneſs of their texture. Many 
people value the ſupphire beyond the ruby, and give it 
the ſecond place among precious ſtones, as that next the | 
diamond; though others give that place to the ruby. 
Some authors affirm, that a ſapphire, being heated to a 
certain degree, between two crucibles luted together, 
loſes all its colour, and becomes perfectly white; ſo 28 
to deceive even the jewellers themſelves, and make it 
paſs for a diamond. | | FFF | 
Druggiſts ſell two kinds of ſapphires, uſed in the confec- - 
tion of hyacinth, the one red, the other blackiſh : the 
laſt, by reaſon of the deep tincture they give that medi 
cine, are very improperly uſed there: the former are little 
reddiſh ſtones, of the ſize of pin-heads, very hard, and 
difficult to pulveriſe. 155 pp es 
Some rank the cat's- eye in the number of ſapphires, which 
is a gem remarkable for a fine diverſity of colours, 28 
well as for its hardneſs, and bears a poliſh equal with 
that of the true ſapphire. 4 . 
The chemiſts make ſeveral preparations of ſapphire, 28 2 
ſalt, a tincture, an eſſence, a water, and an il; there 
being few diſeaſes but they pretend themſelves able to 
cure by remedies compoſed thereof. The ſuperſtitious 
attribute ſill more ſtrange virtues to this ſtone 3 as that 
it grows foul, and loſes its beauty, when wore by a per- 
ſon that is of a lecherous nature. * 
SAPPHIRE rubies, are certain precious ſtones, between 
blue and red; which, in effect, are nothing but rubies, 
whoſe colour is not perfectly formed. See Ruby. 
SAQUEM. A port-town, lying on the Red lea, in the 
province of Abex in Africa, ſituated in 38 deg. 30 v7 
of E. lon. and 19 deg. of N. lat. 250 miles welt o 
Mecca, and ſubject to Turk 7. F 
SAR. A river of Germany, which riſes in Alface, an 


running north enters Lorrain; it then paſſes by 22 9 | 


c 
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Sarbruck, and Sarburg, falling into the Moſelle a little 


above Triers. 


SAR AIS, is a term in the Mogul's territories for large 


buildings in the greater part of the towns, much of the 
nature of European inns, but [leſs than the caravanſeras ; 


merchants being received there with their merchandiſe, 


on paying a certain duty, 


SARCOCOLLA. A gum oozing out of a thorny tree, 


8 


either with or without inciſions. Neither authots nor 
merchants are agreed as to the place where it grows; 
ſome ſay ing it is in Perſia, others in Arabia Deſerta. It 
comes to Europe in grains, or in tears of different co- 
jours; ſometimes white, ſometimes yellow, and ſome- 
times red; but all equally good, provided they are very 


dry : their taſte is bitter, accompanied with ſomewhat of 


a diſagreeable ſweetneſs, It is eſteemed warm and dry- 
ing, very good to conſolidate and heal wounds, from 
whence it has its name. It is ſometimes alſo uſed in col- 
lyria to ſtop defluxions, and take off ſpecks in the eye. 


ARDAM. A port-town of Holland, ſituated on the 


north- ſide of the Wye, in 4 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 
52 deg.. 38 min, of N. lat. 7 miles N. W. of Amſter- 
dam, where are the greateſt magazines of ſhip-timber 
and naval ſtores in the world; and ſuch number of ſhip- 
wrights, that it is ſaid they could formerly build a man 
of war every day of the year, if there was a neceſſity 
ſor it. 8 | 


SARDIAN. A precious ſtone, of a blood colour, half 


tranſparent}; being the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 


a cornelian. See Cornelian. . 

The moſt beautiful ſardians, are thoſe brought from about 
Babylon; thoſe of Sardinia, from whence they take 
their name, are in the ſecond claſs. There are others, 
and thoſe no contemptible ones, found near St. Mauro 
in Albania in Turky ; and other very ſmall ones about 
the Rhine, as alſo in Bohemia and Sileſia. To give 
them the greater luſtre, it is uſual, in ſetting them, to lay 
ſilver-leaf underneath. The ſardian is moſt uſed for 
ſeals, as graving eaſily, yet taking a fine poliſh, _ 


SARDINIA. An iſland of the Mediterranean, ſituated be- 


tween 8 and 10 deg. of E. lon, and between 39 and 41 deg. 


of N. lat. bounded by the ſtrait which divides it from Cor 


ſica, on the north; by the Tuſcan ſea, which blows be- 


dARDONYX. A kind of precious ſtone, 


SARPLAR 


twixt this iſland and Italy, on the eaſt ; and by other parts 
of the Mediterranean ſea on the ſouth and weſt ; being 


about 140 miles long, and 60 broad; a warm country, 
but not eſteemed. very healthful, ſubjeR to the King of 


Sardinia, Duke of Savoy. See Itay. 


of the Sardian, and partly of the onyx; being ſemitran- 
ſparent, and reddiſh, bordering on white, ſomewhat like 
the nail of the hand: but in ſome the red inclines to 


yellow. It is brought from the Eaſt Indies, Arabia, and 


Bohemia; and was anciently much uſed for fine veſſels. 
See Agate and Sardian. 9 ; 


SARK. A little iſland between Guernſey and Jerſey, and 
the coaſt of Normandy in France, ſubject to Great Bri- 


tain. See Britiſh Iſlands. 


7 


See Sack. 


SARRASIN. Black, or French corn. See Corn. 1 
SARSAPARILLA. A medicinal plant, growing in New 


ppain, chiefly uſed in decoctions, and potions for the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe; being eſteemed a great abſorbent and ſweet- 
ener, and on that account ſometimes taken as tea. 


number of filaments, 6 or 7 feet long, of the thickneſs 
of a quill: it is browniſh without ſide, and white within, 


root, which is the part in uſe, divides itſelf into a great 


only marked with two red ſtreaks. The branches creep 
on the earth, or along the trunks of other trees, in the 
ſame manner as ivy does. = Va 


To be good, it muſt be very dry, its filaments! Ng, : 


eaſy to cleave, and in cleaving muſt not yield any du 
when boiled in water it muſt give it a red 
phyſicians much doubt the medicinal virtues of this root, 


= 


as it does not diſcover much, either in taſte, ſmell, or 
tincture. There is another kind of ſarſaparilla, the fila- 


ments of whoſe root are thicker, growing in the iſland 


of Marignan, on the coaſt of Brazil; but not eſteemed 


= 


partaking partly = 


of wool, otherwiſe called Packet, is half a ſack. 


Its 


fa 1. b 5 
tincture. Some N 


SAUSAGE, or Saucidge. 


SAU 


ſo good as the former. A third kind is brought from 
Ruflia, whoſe roots are ſtill bigger, and good for nothing 
but to burn. "oP j 

SASSAF RAS. A yellow odoriferous wood, of a briſk aro- 

| matic ſcent, ſomewhat reſembling fennel ; being the pro- 
duce of a tree of which there are whole foreſts growing 
in Florida, and Virginia. The natives call it pavaina 
the Spaniards and French cinnamon- wood 3 becauſe, at 
the conqueſt of that country, under Ferdinand Soto in 

1558, they imagined this to have been the true cinnamoa 

tree, The principal virtue of the lignum ſaſſaftas lies ia 
its bark, which was formerly fold at an incredible price, to 
be uſed with ſarſaparilla and eſquilina, in the cure of the 
venereal diſeaſe. It is very dry and hot, tho' not quite 
ſo much as the guaiacum. e 
It is uſed in ſome families as a common tea, which the 
ſhavings of it make agreeably enough; but the ſcandal of 
being a medicine in venereal caſes, prevents a deal of good 
| being done by it. It is eſteemed in the gout, ſciatica, 
and green- ſickneſs. The beſt is that covered with a thick 
bark, reddiſh and rough; of a ſharp taſte, and a ſtrong 
aromatic ſmell, ' | Sr ogy 
SASSE, in ſome of the Engliſh ſtatutes, denotes a kind of 
wear with flood-gates, commonly uſed in navigable rivers 
for the damming and loofing the ſtream of water as oc- 
caſion requires, for the better paſſing of boats and barges. 
SAT. A meaſure uſed at Siam for grain, aud dry fruits: 
40 of which make the ſeſt, and 40 ſeſts the cobi. Some 
think the ſeſt contains 100 catis, and by eſtimating 100 
catis at 126 lb. avoirdupoiſe, the ſat would be about 3 lb. 
and the cohi 5000 lb. | 2 
SA TALIA. 

See Turkey. . | | 
SATTIN, A kind of ſilken ſtuff, very ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing; the Warp of which is very fine, and ſtands out; 

the woof coarſer, and hid underneath; whereon depends 
that gloſs and beauty which gives its price. There. are 
ſome ſattins quite plain; others flowered with gold or 

ſilk; ſome wrought, and others ſtriped: all the varieties 
in the fabric of ſattins being made by uſing new warps 
or woofs. The fineſt ſattins are thoſe of Florence and 

Genoa; yet the French will not allow thoſe of Lyons to 
be any thing inferior thereto. The ſattins of Bruges 
have their warp of ſilk, and their woof of thread. 
India ſattins, or ſattins of China, are ſilken ſtuffs, much 

like thoſe manufactured in Europe. Of-theſe ſome are 
plain, either white, or of other colours others worked, 
either with gold as ſilk, flowered, damaſked, or ſtriped. 

They are moſtly valued becauſe of their cleaning and bleach- 
ing eaſily, without loſing any thing of their luſtre: but 
in all other reſpects they are inferior to thoſe of Europe. 

F. le Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe prepare their ſat- 

tins in oil, to give them the greater luſtre; but this makes 

the duſt liable to hang to them. See S/. 


A port town of Pamphylia, in Leſſer Aſia, 


SATTINE T, or Sattinade, a very flight thin ſort of ſat- 


tin, chiefly uſed by the ladies for 
and commonly ſtriped. 3 | 
SATURDAY-Sop. A ſpace of time, in which formerly 


ſummer night-zowns, 


it was not lawful to take ſalmons, in the north, from Sa- 


turday evening till ſun riſing on Monday, 
SATURN. See Lead, 9 8 ro 


SAVANNA. . A town of Georgia in North America, fi- 


tuated in 81 deg. 20 min. of W. lon. and 32 deg. of 


N. lat. on the river Savanna, 10 miles W. of the mouth 
of it, lately built by the truſtees of Georgia, and ſub- 
ject to Great Britain. „0 „ 
SAVE. A river of Germany, which riſes in Carinthia, 
and runs E. through Carniola and Croatia; then con- 
tinuing its courſe 8. E. forms the boundary between Scla- 
vonia and Turky, diſcharging itſelf into the Danube at 
Belgrade. n ran SW 


SAV NA. A port- town of the territory of Genoa, ſi- | 


tuated in 9 deg. of E. lon. and 44 deg. 25 min. of N. 
lat. on the bay of Genoa, 26 miles S. W. of that city. 
SAVOVY. A Dutchy ſubject to the King of Satdinia, ſi- 
tuated between France and Italy, on the weſt ſide of the 
AWE RS 
A term of ſome ſighißcaney in 
commerce, denoting a popular ſood prepared of crude 
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SAW 
meat, uſually either pork, beef, or veal, ſhred” ſmall, 
ſeaſoned, and put up in a ſkin, in manner of a. pudding, 
The moſt eſteemed is the Bologna ſauſage; which is 
much thicker than the common one; and is made with 
moſt ſucceſs in ſome cities in Italy, particularly in 
Bologna and Venice,, from whence great quantities 
are exported to other places. They are made of raw 

pork well beaten in a mortar, with a quantity of gar- 
lic, pepper in the grain, and other ſpices : the Italians 
are furniſhed with a great part of the ſkins or guts for 
their ſauſages from England; and the quantities of that 
commodity yearly ex ported are greater than may be com- 
monly imagined, —- 

SAUK-BUND. The fifth ſort of filk gathered in the 
Mogul's territories. 

SAUVAGAGI. A white cotton cloth brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, particularly from Surat ; the pieces of which 
are 13ells 1-half in length, and 5-8ths in breadth. 

SAUVAGUZEES. White cotton cloths brought from 
the Eaſt Indies: ſome are called balazees, manufactured 
at Surat; and others called ſauvaguzees-dontis. Their 
length being 13 ells and a half, and 2-3ds breadth. | 

SAW. An 2 ſerving to divide into pieces divers ſo- 
lid matters; as wood, ſtone, ivory, and marble. See 

Satbing. | 8 "Eg 

The ſaw is one of the moſt uſeful machines, in the me- 

chanic arts, ever invented. The fable, which is per- 


haps founded upon ſome ſurer tradition, attributes the in- 


vention thereof to Icarus, who, vying with his father 
Daædalus, enriched the riſing arts with ſeveral diſcoveries. 
It is added, that he took the firſt hint from the ſpine or 
back-bone of a flat fiſh, ſuch as the ſoal. The ſaw is made 
of ſteel, with. teeth ; but thoſe differently filed, and turned, 
according to the uſe it is deſigned for. There are alſo a 


kind of ſaws without teeth, uſed in the ſawing of marbles . 


and other ſtones. | | 1 | 
The beſt ſaws are of tempered ſteel, ground bright and 
ſmooth; thoſe of iron are only hammer-hardened : hence, 
the firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are likewiſe found 
| ſmoother than the laſt. They are known to be well 
hammered by the ſtiff bending of the blade; and well or 
evenly ground, by bending equally into a bow. The 
edge wherein the teeth are ſet, is always thicker than the 
back; in regard the back is to follow the edge; and the 
teeth are cut and ſharpened by a triangular file ; firſt fit- 
ting the blade of the ſaw in a whetting-block. When 
filed, the teeth are to be ſet, that is, to be turned 
a-ſkew, or out of the right line to make the wider kerf 


or fiſſure, that the back may follow the better. This is 


done by putting an inſtrument, called a faw- wriſt, be- 
tween every other two teeth, and giving it a little wrench, 


which turns one of the teeth a little towards you, and 
the other a little from you. The teeth are always fet 


ranker for coarſe cheap ſtuff than for hard and fine; in 
regard the ranker the tooth is ſet, the more ſtuff is loft in 


the kerf; and if the ſtuff be hard, the greater is the labour 


of ſawing it. 1 

The workmen who make the greateſt ufe of the ſaw, 
are the ſawyers, carpenters, joiners, eboniſts, ſtone · cut- 
ters, carvers, and ſculptors. The lapidaries too have 
their ſaw, as well as the workers in moſaic ; but theſe 
bear little reſemblance to the common faws. | 


the joiners, nor of ſo many different kinds. The chief 
are as follow: I. the pit-ſaw, a large two-handed ſaw, 
uſed to ſaw timber in pits; which is ſet rank for coarſe 
| ſtuff, ſo as to make a kerf or fiſſure of almoſt a quarter of 
an inch; but for finer ſtuff finer. 2. The whip-ſaw, 
which is likewiſe two-handed, and uſed to ſaw ſuch large 
pieces of ſtuff as the hand-ſaw will not eafily reach. 3. 
The hand-ſaw, which is made for a ſingle man's uf 
and is' of various kinds; as the bow or frame ſaw, 
furniſhed with cheeks, by the twiſted cord and tongue in 
the middle thereof ; the upper ends are occaſionally drawn 
dloſe together, and the lower ſet the further apart. 
_ Tennon ſaw, which being very thin, has a back to keep 
it from bending: Compaſs-ſaw, which is very ſmall, and 
its teeth uſually not ſet ; its uſe is to cut a round, or any 
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other-compaſs-kerf : hence the edge is made broad, and 
the back thin, that it may have a compaſs to turn in. 
The chirurgeons likewiſe uſe a ſaw to cut off bones 
which is very ſmall and light, that it ma 
with the more eaſe and freedom; the blade excecding 
fine, and the teeth exquiſitely ſharpened, to make its Way 
more gently, and yet with more expedition, in amputa- 
tions of legs and arms. 5 | 
SAWING, is the application of the ſaw, in the dividin 
of timber and ſtone into pieces, and ſlabs. There are 
wind-mills and water-mills, which do the office of ſay. 
ing wood, with infinitely more expedition and eaſe than 
is performed by the hand, 
They conſiſt of ſeveral parallel ſaws, which are made to 
riſe and fall perpendicularly, by means of one of the grand 
principles of motion. A very few hands are required, 
only to puſh forwards the pieces of timber, which are laid 
' on rollers, or ſuſpended by ropes, in proportion as the 
ſawing advances. Theſe mills are frequently found abroad, 
and-were lately begun to be introduced in England; but 
the parliament, in conſideration that they would ſpoil the 
ſawyers trade, and ruin great numbers of families, thought 
fit to ſuppreſs them. e 
Sa wide Mill. See Mill. | 
SAXIFRAGE. A plant, ſuppoſed to be ſovereign for dif- 
ſolving the ſtone in the bladder. | 1 
The ſaxifrage ſhoots forth leaves almoſt round, indented, 
thickiſh, and gloſſy, not unlike thoſe of ground-ivy. In 
the midſt of the leaves ariſe ſtalks of about a foot high, 
which bear on their ſummits ſmall white-leaved flowers, 
diſpoſed in form of a roſe. Its ſeed, which is very ſmall, 
is encloſed within almoſt round capſulas. Its root is di- 
vided into ſeveral fibres, towards the lower part of which 
are formed ſmall grains reſembling coriander ; and it is 
theſe grains, properly called ſecd of ſaxifrage, which are 
uſed in medicine. The beſt manner of uſing them is to 
take them infuſed in white wine, or in a decoction of 
common Water. 5 | | 
SAXONY, comprehends the northern diviſion of Ger- 
many; containing the upper and lower eircles- of Saxony, 
See Germany. Ho v7 | 


SAY, or Saye, in commerce, à kind of ſerge, or a very light 


croſſed ſtuff, all wool; much uſed abroad for linings, and 
by the religious for ſhirts; as alſo in England by the qua- 
| kers for aprons, for which purpoſe it is uſually green, 
There are very conſiderable manufactures thereof at Sud- 
_ bury, near Colcheſter ; alſo at Ypres and Houdſcot, in 
Flanders. Thoſe made in England are chiefly exported 
to Portugal and Leghorn. | | 


SAY, OF See Ay. . e | 
DAY BROOKE A port*town of New England, in North 


America, in the province of Connecticut, fituated at the 
mouth of the river Connecticut, in 72 deg. of W. lon. 
and 41 deg; of N. lat. 85 miles $. W. of Bolton, 


SAYCOCK, or Bongo, One of the iſlands of Japan, | 
ſituated in 130 deg, of E. lon. and 32 deg. of N. lat. 


being divided trom the great iſland of Japan by a narrow 
channel on the north; and from the iſland of Tonſa by 
another channel on the N. E. See Japan. 


 SCABBARD. An inſtrument or ſheath to contain a ſword 


W ; | | | "= 
| ; 4 SCABIOUS. A medicinal plant, very common in the 
Of all mechanicks, there are none have ſo many ſaws as 


fields, which has a great character among diſpenſatory 
writers, though it ſeems to grow much out of uſe, How- 
ever, it paſſes for a great pectoral, and does great things 
in aſthmas and pleuriſies; Etmuller giving it the pre- 
eminence in inward abſceſſes. It has a place alfo among 
alexipharmicks, and there is farce any thing in better 
eſteem for the itch, or other cutaneous feuln 
it has its name, and upon which account it is often met 
with in decoctions, and ſometimes in a ſyrup, among 
ſug as are called ſweeteneeees. 
SCAGEN. | A port-town of N. Jutland, ſubjeR to Den- 
mark, which gives name to a promontory, or cape, at 
the entrance of the Scaggerac ſea, or paſſage out of the 
ocean into the Baltic ; ſituated in 10 deg. of E. lon. 
and 58 of N. lat. as wc e che 
fire was kept conſtantly burning in the night - time; for 
F Penn 


y be managed 
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Here was a ſand hill, upon Which a 
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qirection of ſhips failing through the Categate ; but, this 
being almoſt waſted away by the ſea, there is now erected, 
inſtead of the ſaid, waſting ſand hill, a tower of 64 feet 
high, ſtanding farther within the land, at the diſtance of 
goo feet from the ſand hill, and 400 more towards the 
notth; upon which tower, the fire has been kept, ſince 
me firſt of February 1752, of which the King of Den- 
mark gave pu blic notice; to the end that mariners, being 
duly apptized of the alteration beforehand, might regulate 
their courſe to the Categate accordingly... See Denmark. 
SCAGGERAC Sea. See Categate. | | 
SCALE. A mathematical inſtrument, conſiſting of one or 
more lines drawn on wood, metal, or other matter, di- 
vided into equal or unequal parts; of great uſe in laying 
down diſtances in proportion, or in meaſuring diſtances 
already laid down. There are ſcales of ſeveral kinds, 
accommodated to the ſeveral uſes ; the principal are, the 
plain-ſcale, the diagonal ſcale, Gunter's ſcale, and the 
plotting-ſcale. . | Rt HT 
«cALE, in geography and architecture, is a line divided 
into equal parts, placed at the bottom of a map or draught, 
to ſerve as a. common meaſure, to all the parts of the 
building, or all the diſtances and places of the, map. 

In maps of large tracts, as kingdoms and provinces, the 
ſcale uſually confiſts of miles, whence it becomes deno- 
minated a ſcale of miles. In more particular maps, as 
thoſe of fields and manors, the ſcale is uſually of chains, 
ſubdivided into poles or links. The ſcales uſed in draughts 
of buildings, uſually conſiſt of modules, feet, inches, 
palms, fathoms, or the like. To find the diſtance be- 
tween two towns in a map, the interval is taken in the 
compaſſes, and ſet. off in the ſcale, and the number of 
diviſions it includes gives the diſtance. The ſame method 
ſerves to find the height ofa ſtory in a deſign, 
SCALIN, or £/:alin. A ſmall filver coin current in Flan- 
ders and Holland, worth about 3 d. ſterling. There are 
are alſo half, double, and triple ſcalins, all uſed in the 


Dutch commerce on the coaſts of Africaa. 
SCALLOWAY. A town on the welt ſide of Mainland, 
one of the iſlands of Shetland, in the county of Ork- 
ney in Scotland, ſituated in 1 deg. 5 min. of W. lon. and 
61 deg. of N. lat. 130 miles N. E. of Cathneſs, ſubject 
to Great Britain. 3 | | 
SCAMITE. A cotton cloth manufactured in ſome of the 
ilands of the Turkiſh Archipelago, particularly at Si- 
phanto; it is plain, and not ſo ſtrong as the dimitty, which 
is another ſort manufactured in the ſame place. 
CAMMONY, in pharmacy, an inſpiſſated juice, of the 
root of a plant of the ſame name, growing in the Le- 
vant, particularly about Aleppo, and St. John de Acre. 
The juice flows from an inciſion made in the root, and 
is afterwards thickened by the ſun, as it is pretended ; but 
in reality by the fire. The tree is much like an ivy, its 
leaves in form of hearts, its lowers white, and it creeps 
on the ground, or climbs on other trees and walls. The 
good and genuine ſcammony of Aleppo, is to be grey, 
tender, friable, and refinous ; the taſte bitter, and the 
ſmell faintiſh and diſagreeable. The ſcammony of Smyrna, 
and that of the Eaft Indies, are leſs valued ; the firſt as 
being more heavy, hard, and black; the latter, though 
light and friable, is in reality nothing but a compoſition 
of common roſin, with ſome other violent purgatives. 
Pomet aſſerts, that both theſe kinds are rather poiſons 


than remedies. 


but one of the moſt violent we have; hence it is 
lellom uſed without correcting it by ſome preparation 
with ſulphur, quince, or the like. From the, juice 
drawn a reſin, of more virtue than the ſcammony. itſelf. 


purgative, The ſcammony now in uſe muſt , # 
different from that of the ancients, at leaſt in the prepa - 
ration, by reaſon the ancients gave it in much larger doſes: 
hence Fallopius conjectures the modern ſcammony to be 

adulterated with ſpufge. Some give the name of Ameri- 
can ſcammony to mechoacan. ; ee Mer och. | F 
of E. lon. 


ated on the coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, in 37 
N E. of the 


he ke beg 
and 36 deg. 15 min. of 'Þ „lat. 50 miles N. 


* 


The true ſcammony is one of the ſureſt ies 1 23 bien 2 a WS, 
| } > REP > SCAVAGE, Schevage, Schewage, or Shewage, in the an- 


They alſo make ayrup of it, which is found, a: gentle 
verye 


NANDEROON. A port-town of Aſtatic Turky, ſitu- 
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ifland of Cyprus; being the port-town to Aleppo, with 
which the Engliſh and other European merchants have a 
conſiderable trade. See Turky.. | 

SCANTLING. A meaſure, ſize, or ſtandard, whereby 
the dimenſions of things are to be determined. 

SCARBOROUGH, under the meridian of London, a bo- 

rough and port-town of York(hire, ſituated on the Ger- 
man ocean, 37 miles N. E. of Vork; reſorted to in the 

ſummer by great numbers of nobility and gentry, on ac- 

count of its excellent mineral waters, 2 
SCARDONNA. A port- town of Dalmatia, ſituated on a 
bay of the gulph of Venice, in 17 deg. 25 min. of E. 

lon. and 43 deg. 55 min. of N. lat. 45 miles N. of 
palatto, ſubject to Venice. 

SCARLE T, in dying, one of the ſeven kinds of good reds, 
See Red. s 1 88 | 
There are two kinds of ſcarlets ; the one given with ker- 

mes, or ſcarlet 
Cochineel. | 

ScARLET- Grain, is a dyer's drug, uſed for giving a ſcarlet 
colour, and commonly taken for the grain of a plant. 

This imaginary grain, called by the Arabs kermes, is 
found on a kind of ilex, growing in great plenty-in the 
uncultivated parts of Provence, and Languedoc in France; 

as alſo in Spain and Portugal. That of Languedoc paſſes 
for the beſt, being large, and of a very bright red : that of 
Spain is the worſt, being very ſmall, and of a blackiſh 
red. It is to be gathered when ripe, and is only good 
while new ; that is, within the compaſs of the year; after 
which time a kind of inſect 
the heart thereof. A | | 
F. Plumier has made ſeveral diſcoveries on the ſubje& of 
ſcarlet-grain. The Arabic term kermes, which ſignifies 
little worms, he obſerves, agrees perfectly with the na- 

ture of this drug; which is the work of a worm, and 
not the grain or ſeed of a tree, as is generally ſuppoſed. 
The ſhrub it is found on, is the ilex aculeata cocci-glan- 
difera; on the leaves and little ſhoots whereof appear in 
the ſpring time, a kind of little veſiculæ, at fuſt no big- 
ger than grains of millet, occaſioned by the puncture of 
an inſet, which depoſite its eggs therein. In propor- 
tion as theſe grow, they become covered with a kind of 
aſh-coloured down, which hides the red colour under- 
neath; and when arrived at maturity, which thoſe who 
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gather them know very well, they are taken from the tree 


in form of little galls. The huſk or ſkin, of theſe galls, 
is very light and brittle, covered with a fine membranous 
pellicle all round, except at the place where it grows to 


grain; the other with cochineel. See 


is found in it that eats out 


the leaf: a ſecond ſkin under the firſt, is full of a duſt, 


partly red, and partly white. As ſoon as the galls are 
gathered, the juice or pulp is preſſed from them, and they 


are waſhed in vinegar, to deſtroy the little inſets within 


ſide, which, without ſuch precaution, would grow, feed 
on the duſt, and at laſt be hatched, leaving only empty 
. VFW 
The ſcarlet-grain is alſo of conſiderable uſe in medicine, 
. Where it is better known under its Arabic name of ker- 
mes. See Kermes. f 2 1 
SCARPANTO. An ifland 
in 27 deg. of E. lon. and 36 (deg. of N. I. 
8. W. of Rhodes, and 40 miles N. E. of Candia. 
SCARPE. A river of the Netherlands, which riſes in the 


*. 


.- 


in the Mediterranean, ſituated 


36 ideg. of N. lat. 20 miles 


province of Artois, and running N. E. paſſes by Arras, 


Douay, and St. Amand, falling into the river Scheld a 
little below Mortaigne. 3 


tient Engliſh cuſtoms, a kind of toll exacted by mayors 


and ſheriffs, of merchant-ſtrangers, for wares ſhewed, 
or offered to ſale within their liberties: but this, cuſtom 


was prohibited by the ſtatute of the 19th. of Henry VII. 
except to the city of London, which {till retains the benefit 
t | | "IF | 
The duties | 
payable to the city of London, for all the goods and mer- 
chandiſes of aliens, or denizens born within the 
ol the Britiſn crown, being the ſons of aliens, born un- 
der foreign allegiance, imported into, or exported out 
of the ſaid city: granted to the mayor and commonalty, 
and citizens, by their er 8 5th day 


tember, 


if ſcavage, package, balliage, and portage, 


allegiance 


of Sep- 


5 | tember, in the 16th year of the reign of King Charles 


rates, and by 2 Will. and Mary, cap. 8. 


the ſecond, confirmed by the 20th rule of the book of 


Which ſaid duty of ſcavage is by the act of navigation 
2 anno 12th Car. II. cap. 18 § 9. and the act of 


rauds paſſed anno 13th and 14th Car. II. cap. 11 F 6. 
alſo payable for ſeveral commodities, though of Britiſh 
property, when imported in any other than ſhips belong- 
ing to the people of Great Britain or Ireland, and where- 
of the maſter, and at leaſt three fourths of the mariners 
are Britiſh, or in foreign-built ſhips, altho” owned or 
manned by Britiſh, unleſs ſuch as are taken as prize, and 
for currants and Turke x imported in any 


other than Britiſh-built 


ipping, and navigated as afore- 


ſaid; the particular ſpecies whereof are thus marked * 


in the following table; being the ſame that are chargeable _ 


with petty cuſtom in the like caſe. 


1; The ſcavage table of rates mwards, for the ſurveying of 
all goods and merchandiſes imported from parts beyond 


the ſeas ; although the mayor and commonalty, or their 
officers, do not ſurvey or deliver the ſaid goods when they 


the leaſt. 


SCAVAGE. 

= . 8. 
Alum, the hundred weight, containing 112 lb. 0 
Andirons. See Braſs. 

Annotto, the hundred weight containing 5 ſcore © 
Apples and pears, the little barrel © 
* Aqua vitæ, the hogſhead F 0 
Argol, white or red, the hundred weight con- 


* Aſhes, vocat. potaſhes, for every: 20 8. of the 


6 | 
Babies binds: the dozen =. - 
Bacon, the hundred weight containing 112 lb. 
Bandftrings, the dozen knots W ee, 
* Balks great, the hundred containing 6 ſcore 
middle, the hundred containing 6 ſcore 
ſmall, the hundred contaiving 6 ſcore. 
_ ®*Parlings, the hundred containing 6 ſcore 
* Barley, the quarter containing 8 buſhels 
Barillia, or ſaphora, the barrel cont. 200 wt. 
Baſket-rods, the dozen bundles — 
Baſt-ropes, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb 
Battery, baſhrones, or kettles, the hundred wt. 
containing 112 lb. a ns 
* Beans, the quarter 7 355 
Beef, the barrel 1 
Bell metal, the hundred weight cont. 1 12 > Ib. 
Bermilians, - See Fuſtians. 8 
Black ing, or lamp- black, the cons weight | 
containing 112 lb. - _ 
Bottles of all ſorts, the dozen 
* Boards, barrel boards, the thouſand = 
'Clap-boards, the hundred cont. 6 ſcore - 
Pipe-boards, the hundred cont. 6 ſcore - 
Boratoes, or bombaſines,—narrow, the ſingle 
piece not above 15 yards, = - 
Broad, the fingle piece not above 15 yards 
Books unbound, the baſket or maund = 
* Bow ſtaves, the hundred cont. fix ſcore — 
Braſs andirons, laver-cocks, chaffing- diſhes, and 
all other braſs or latten wrought, the hundred 
pound containing five ſcore - 
Brimftone, the hundred weight cont. 112 Ib. 
Briſtles, the dozen pounds 33 
Buckrams of Germany, the dozen pieces 
Of France, the dozen pieces 
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are ready, and upon reaſonable requeſt and notice given. 
By the 22 Hen. VIII. cap. 8. 2, 4. it is directed, that 
tables thereof be ſet up in the city of London, approved 
and ſubſeribed by the chancellor and treafurer of England, 
the preſident of the King's council, lord privy-ſeal, lord 
ſteward of the houſhold, and the two chief juſtices of the 
King's- Bench and Common Pleas, or four of them at 


. 


Or 
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4 ms the hundred weight 9 112 lo. 


C 
Cable ropes for edn, Fees tundred weight © con- 


Cabinets great, the piece 28 - 
Candlewick, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 


Candles of tallow, the dozen pound 


Cards — Playing- cards, the ſmall groſs containing 


_ Catlings= See Lutęſtrings. 


_ Cloth—French woollen, each 20 yards - 


Combs of box or light-wood, the 2050 containing 


With ſilk, each 15 yards PF: of 
Drugs. Amder⸗ greaſe, the ounce  - 0 
Aloes cicotrina, the pound g 0 


© Earthen wares, vocat: tiles, ſee in T. 


SCA 


Buffins, liles, or mocadoes narrow, the ſingle 
piece not above 15 yards = 


Broad, the ſingle piece not _—_ I5 yards 
Bulruſhes, the load 


Burs for milſtones, the knit 55 five ſcore 


taining 112 lb. 0 
ſmall,” the piece | 

Caddas, or vel ribbon, the dozen Pr, each 
piece containing 36 yards 


0 
0 
Capers, the hundred Ib. cont. five ſcore 00 8 
* Capravens, the hundred containing ſix ſcore o 


12 dozen pair - - 


— 0 
Wooll cards, the dozen pair 


0 
Carpets Turky, Perſia, Eaſt India * Venice, 
long, the piece = 0 
Of the ſame, or like ſort, ſhort, the piece 53 8 
Carpets of all other ſorts, the piece | 
Caſes— For looking-glaſſes, gilt, from no. 3 to 
No. 10. the dozen | 0 
For looking glaſſes ungilt, the dozen 8 


Chamlets, mohairs, and Turkey programs, each 
15 yards 


Cheeſe, the hundred weight containing 112. Ih, 
Cherries, the hundred weight containing 112 lb. 


Scarlet, the yard 


Cochineal—Silveſter, or S the bound 
Of all other ſorts, the pound 


5 


12 dozen - 0 


_- 


Copper bricks, or plates, found. or ſquare, the 
hundred weight containing 112Ib = += o 


Copperas, the hundred weight containing 112 lb. o 
Coral, rough or poliſhed, the wait l 


two pounds and a half | 0 
Cordage. See Cable Ropes, 
Cork — The hundred weight RTE Wa 112 b. 

The dozen pieces, for ſhoemakers - 
Corn—Barley, ſee in B. | 

Beans, ſee in B. | 
M, alt, ſee in MH. 
Oats, ſee in O. 
Peaſe, fee in P. 

Rye, ſeeinR. 

Wheat, ſee in JF. 5 | 


* Deal boards of all ſorts, the hund. cont. 6 ſcore I | 
Dogs of earth, the ſmall groce cont. 12 dozen 0 

Durance, or duretties, with thread, each 15 yards o 
? 3 


Barley hulled, the Lee wt. cont. 112 Ib. 0 


Carraway and cummin · ſeeds, the hundred wt. 0 


| China roots, the bundred pounds conſe 5 ſcore b 


Civet the ouncſe - 
Coral, ſee in C. ; 
"3 Frankincenſe, ſee in E. 
Gum arabick, ſee in G. 
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Gum armoniack. the ry 5: tee ot 6 


_ Muſk, the ounce 
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omar the mare RE - 7 8 | ; * 0 
Quickſilver, ſee in 

Saunders, white or red, the hundr. cont. 5 ſcore 0 

Treacle, common, the hundred cont. 5 ſcore. 0 


Turpentine, common, the hundred t. can · 
Gaining Lab, „ 55» 
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Feather 
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Feathers for beds, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 0 
Fiſh—Cod-fiſh, the hundred containing fix ſcore o 
Cole-fiſh, the hundred conpiglag oy ſcore - 
Eels the barrel - 
Quick; the ſhip's lading - $ 
Herrings, white or red, the laſt - 
Lings, the hundred containing fix ſcore 
Lub fiſh, the hundred containing fix ſcore 
Croplings, the hundred containing fix ſcore 
Titling, the hundred containing lx org 
Sturgeon, the firkin = 
The keg - * 
Salmon, the Barrel 1 
Flax undreſs'd, the hundred weight cont. 112 1b. o 
Dreſſed or wrought, the hundred weight c con- 
taining 112 lb. - «0 
Flox, the hundred weight containing 112 1b. 0 
Frankincenſe, the hundred weight cont. 112 1b: © 
Fuſtian bermillians, the piece, or two half pieces 
containing 15 yards each half piece 0 
Naples fuſtian, tripe, or velure, the piece con- 
taining 15 yards - = 
Furs - Beaver · ſkins, the piece - 
Beaver-bellies or wombs, the dozen 
Budge, tawed or untawed, the hundred con- 
taining five ſcore 
Fox - ſkins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
Foyns, without tails, the dozen — 
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Galley diſhes, each 12 dozen - - 
Galls, the hundred containing 112 lb. 
Glaſs, for windows, the cheſt or caſe 
Called Venice drinking-glaſſes, the dozen 
Looking-glaſles, e re, the groce cont. 
12 dozen — 
Penny ware, the groce "TY 12 wa — 
Looking glaſſes of ſteel, ſmall, the dozen 
large, the dozen 
Ditto, of cryſtal, ſmall, the dozen under No. 6. 
the doz. No. 7, 8, "8 (- 
middle ſort, the dozen, No. 6. 
the dozen, No, 11 and 12 
Glaſs lone plates for ſpectacles, rough, the dozen 0 
Glaſs- plates, or fights for looking: glaſſes unfoyled 
of cryſtal, ſmall, under No. 6. the dozen 
Ditto, No. 6. the —_— 
No. 7, 8, 9, 10. - 
No. 11, 12, the * ge 
Gloves of Spaniſh leather, the dozen pair 
Goats hair, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 
| Grain for dyers of ſcarlet powder, the pound . 
Of Sevil in berries, and n of fn or 
Rotta, the pound | 
Grocery. 
- Almonds, the hundred weicht'h cont. 112 lb 
Aniſeeds, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Cinnamon, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
Cloves, the hundred containing five ſcore - 
Currants, the hundred weight cont. 112 1 
Dates, the hundred wt. containing 112 lb. 
* Figs, the hundred wt. cont. 112 Ib. - 
Fuſſes of cloves, the hundred lb cont. five ſcore 
_ Ginger, the hundred lb. containing five ſcore 
Liquorice, the hundred containing 112 lb. 
Mace, the hundred containing fave ſcore | 
Nutmegs, the hundred containing five ſcore __ 
Pepper, the hundred containing five ſcore , | 
* Prunes,. the hundred containing 141 21b. 
| Raiſins great, or Malaga, the hund, cont. 1 12 lb. 
Of the ſun, the hundred wt. cont. 172 lb. 
Sugar refined, the hundred containing 112 lb. 
Candy- brown, or White, the hundred wt. 
Muſcovadoes, and white, the hund, wt. 
St. Thome and Panellis, the hundred wt... 
Grograms, ſee Chamlets.,. 


0. ©. &--.0 


Does 


RE 


"aq. 
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Gum arabick, the e weight cont. 112 . 


G G ooo Oo . - e ? 


Gunpowder,, the barrel containing 112 b. 20 
0 


Hawks of all ſorts, the hawk | - 0 


*. 


EEE . 


I 1] je 


DÞ> oO OO 


Wo 


— 


Headings for pipes, hopſheads, or barrels, the 
Feath for bruſhes, the hundred weight cont, 1 12 lb. © 


2 

0 

O 

Honey, the barrel — © 
0 

O 


Iron wrought, the hundred containing 112 E 


Lemons, the thouſand 8 


Leaves of gold, the hundred leaves cont. five ſcore © 


Leather. — Bazel leather, the dozen skins 


, 


8 & A 


Hats—Baſt or ſtraw hats knotted; the dozen 0 © 
Baſt or ſtraw hats Pn, the mow A 
12 dozen 
Wooall- felts, the doko - - 
Demi - caſtors, the piece — | 
Beaver-hats, the piece - 


0000. 
— 


thouſand «+ 0 
* Hemp undreſs'd the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. © 
Dreſs'd, the hundred wt. containing 112 lb. 
Hides—Buff hides, the piece - 
Cow hides, or horſe hides, the e bide 


» 


* 


Horſes and mares, each horſe or mare is 
Hops, the hundred weight = 1 


2 O8 


I 
Indico, the hundred ponnd cont. five ſcore 2 
Indico duſt, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore © 
Incle wrought, the dozen pound = — © 
Rolls, the dozen pieces, contaiyidg 35 yards 
each piece - 


Unwrought, the hundred Ib. cont. fre ſcore 


mm QO 0 


1 


Iron unwrought, the ton - - 
Iron pots, the dozen - - 
Juice of lemons, ſee Lemons. 


O0 000839 
ms ON od by 


2,8 


Lamp black, ſee Blacking. 
Latten, ſhaven latten, the hundr. wt. cont. 112 lb. o 
Black latten, the hundred: * containing 
112 lb. - — 0 
Lace, Bone lace of thread, the dozen yards 0 
Silk bone - lace, the pound cont. 16 ounces © 

Silk lace of all other ſorts, the pound containing 
16 ounces * > 


O 


8 OW 
17, 


5 * of lemons, the . 
ickled lemons, the pipe += - 
Linſeed, the quarter — — 


Lewers for hawks, the dozen 1 — 


$1» 2; 2 


_ Hangings, gilt, the piece 2 
Leather for masks, the dozen pound = 
en the dozen - - „ 
Lute-ſtrings, called catlings, the great groce con- 
 _ taining 12 ſmall groce of knots = 0 
Minikins, the great groce 8 12 dozen 
knots . - 0 o 
Linen, Brabant, Flemiſh, Takei 
Britiſh cloth, the hundred ells cont. five ſcore © 2 
Frieze cloth, Ghentiſh Holland, Iſinghams, Ove- 
riſſels cloth, Rowes, Cowfield, or FOO cloth, 


0000 5 
X OOO „ 


_ 


each 30 ells „ 3 3 
Callicoes, or dutties, the pers 91 
Cambricks, the whole piece containing, 13 2 
Damask for tabling, of Holland- ang my dozen | 
| ards | - 1 8 4 
Oi Sileſia making, the Jones ards « 0 2 
For towelling and ee Holln-making, | 
the dozen yards 3 
Of Sileſia making, the Toll yards = 9 1 


Diaper for tabling, of Hollie ang, hed dozen 
ards 8 
oF 8 the dozen 3 - o 
For towelling and a of ONE: TE 
the dozen yards 
Ot Sileſia-making, the en yards 
French, or Normandy canvas, and line narrow 
vandales, or vitry canvas, Dutch bat ras, and 
Heſſens canvas, the hundred ells cont, fix ſcore © 2 


uy 


KH 


0 0 


FA 


Fi Gutting and Spruce canvas, Drillings, Pack · duck, 


wk 


Line Narrow, Hamburg cloth, narrow Trifh 
_ cloth, the hundred ells comtainihg fix ſcore © © 9 "of 
Hamburg and Sileſia cloth, W the ret ells 
re? ſix ſcore +» to 92 3 
* . ; a Ole - 


Hinderlins, middle good, Headlake, Muſcovia, 


— 
* 


SCA 


Poledavies, the bolt 91 1 8. 
French canvas and line, ell and half quarter broad, | Saffron, the pound. = - o 6r 
or upwards, the fix ſcore ells — .- © 3 _ Safflower, the hundred pound containing 12 ſcore 0 "y 
©" | Lawns, the whole piece containing 13 ells O 2 Salt, the Way... - - 0 8 
1 Callicoe lawns, the piece * — Oo Oz Salt-petre, the hundred. containing 112 lb. o 11 
WS: French lawns, the piece 1 -.j0-*02 Says—Double Says, or Flanders lerges, the piece o 3 
"i Lockrams, the piece of all ſorts, cont. 106 ells | © 1: , _ Haunſcot, and mild ſays, the piece 28 2 
tet Soultwich, the hundred ells containing fix ſcore o 1% Shumack, the hundred containing 112 lb. 9 12 
Straſbrough linen, each 30 ellss— 20 1 Silk —hBrug 5, Granadoes, Naples, Organzine, : 
F Striped or tufted canvas with thread, the piece Pole, add Spanith ſatten filk, fleeve ſilk, fine 
* containing 15 yards - - 0-1 and thrown fik, the pound cont. 16 ounces 0 1 
Striped, tufted, or quilted canvas with filk, the _ Raw China fk, the pound cont. 24 ounces 0 x 
piece containing 15 yards - 1 8 Ferret or floret ſilk, fillozel, fleeve ſilk coarſe, 
Litmus, the hundred weight FROG 112 lb. 0 1 the pound containing 16 ounces = o 0: 
| | Raw long ſilk, the pound containing 24 ounces o 01 
i M. . + Raw ſhort filk, and raw Morea ns the pound : 
Malt, the quarter — o Oz containing 24 ounces ; 0 0: 
A Magnus, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 8 Silk ſtockings, the pair 1 | o 0: 
# Mak of velvet, or latin, the dozen 0-24 Silks wrought—Boratoes of ſilk, RA Fo ay </ ; 
| * Mafts great, the maſt 335 _ damaſk, ſilk chamlet, China grograms, tabby 
middle, the maſt - - © 1 grograms, philoſelloes, narrow tabbies of 
ſmall, the maſt - — 0 0 ſilk, towers taffety, the dozen yards o 2 
Maps, printed, the rem 1 Silk grograms narrow, ſilk ſay, cal mancoes 
| Madder—Crop madder, and all ather bale madder, ] | and philo/elloes broad, the dozen yards © 3 
the hundred weight containing 112 lb. O 2 Silk grograms broad, caffa or damaſk, the | 
Fat madder, the hundr. wt. cont. 112 lb. o 1141 dozen parts. 28 - 
Mu!l madder, the hundred weight SY Sattens of Bolonia, Lukes, Jeans, and other 
\ 112 lb. - - 0.:-0Z | of like making, the dozen yards - 0 6 
4 Meal, the laſt containing 12 barrels 0 4 Bruges, China, and Turkey ſatten, the dozen 
Minikins, ſee Luteſtringss. | yards - - 8 x 
Mocado ends, the dozen pound -  - © 1: Sarcenets, of Bolonia or Florence, the dozen 
Mohairs, ſee Chamlets. ells - on. 
| $ | | Of China, the dozen ells — 0 1 i 
O. | | Syphers of ſilk, broad, the dozen yards © 0: 
* Oars, the hundred containing fix ſcore 3 TP | | Of filk, narrow, each 24 yards o of 
* Oats, the quarter — — 8 02 Taffety ell broad, each duzen . - O 2 
Oils---* Sevil oil, Majorca oil, Minorca oil, Pro- | China and Levant, each dozen yards 0 0; 
vence, Portugal oil, and ſallet oil, the ton 2 8 Velvets= China velvets each dozen Naas © 1 
Rape and linſeed oil, the ton 2.0 ' All other velvets or pluſhes, each 
Train oil of Greenland orNewfoundland, 1775 dozen yards | | = - 0 6 
the ton — — 1 4 Skins Cordivant ſkins, the dozen = 0 2 
Olives, the hogſhead - 7 - ' Ip 1 Goats-ſkins, in the hair, the dozen 0 1 
Onions, the hundred bunches GER WE Dr © Kid skins of all ſorts, the hundr. cont. fiveſcore o 2 
Seed, the hundred weight cont. 112 . -6 3 Smalts, the hundred containing hve ſcore 4 
Oranges, the thouſand - 8 8 * Spars--Bombſpars, the hundred cont. fix ſcore o 3 
Orchal, the hundred weight cont. 112 1, O 12 Cantſpars, the hundred cont. fix ſcore - 0 2 
74 . | Small ſpars, the hundred cont. fix ſcore © 1 
3 5 P * Spirits, as brandy, rum, &c. for every. 20 8, 
8 Packthread, the hundred lb. cont. five ſcore 9 12 of their rates or values on oath - 0 I 
Pans, called dripping or frying pans, the hundred Stockings of ſilk, ſee Silk. | 88 
containing 112 lb. o 13 Stones — Dog · ſtones, the laſt — 0 6 
Warming-pans the dozen © 1 _ Marble-ſtones, the ton > 5 8 
Paper, brown, the hundred bundles r „ RT nes LEG 
of all other ſorts, each hve ſcore reams „ -: Sn tones, the laſt — a 04 
Pears, ſee Apple.. = | Sword blades, the dozen 9--.I 
* Peaſe, the quarter = - - o OF * Staves—Pipe or hogſhead ſteven, the” thouſand o 6 
* Pitch, or tar, thelaſt < =— 0.4 - . Barrel-ſtaves, the thouſand = 0 3 
Plates ſingle, white or black, the hundred et SS. Firkin-ſtaves, the thouſand 0 12 
Double, white or black, the hundred Wees @ 2 Steel—Long-fteel, whiſp-ſteel, and fuch like, | the | 
Pomegranates, the thouſand * O 2 hundred weight containing 112 lb. 0 2 
Pork, the barrel! 8 411 Gad ſteel, the half barrel os PR N * 8. 
Pots of earth or ſtone, covered, the hundred ene Sturgeon, ſee F 72 | | 
_ taining five ſcore 5 o T Succad, wet or dry, the hundred: cont. five ſcore 0 1 
Of earth or ſtone uncovered, the hundred caſt, ON. Syder, the TIAL — 2 0 4 
containing a gallon to every caſt, er in | : de e 
one pot or no WR ts "gs » WEN | # 7 . 
| FT Tallow, the hundred weight cont; 112 lb. 0 1 
Q. 3 Tapiſtry with hair, the hundred Flemiſh cl con- 
Oualls, the dozen - 3 taining five ſcore - | 0 4 
Quickſilver, the hundred, containing five ſcore © 10 With wooll, the hundred F lemiſh ells contain- Ge: 
Quinces, the hundred containing five ſcore 0. 0 ing five ſcore 8 6 
| Wo With caddas, the handed Flemiſh ells contain . 
R. wn I w ge xc ing five ſcore *, 2 
a the quarter — 8 With ſilk, the "ent F ail el. 4 8. 
* Rolin, the ton - - 5 Tarras, the barrel 35 3 0 ON 
Rice, the hundred weight, containing 112 lb. 0 1 Teazels, the thoufand 55 | 1 -0 - 0 
* Rye, the quarter Ws - 1 T ykes of all ſorts, the 8 - 09.15 
Rims for ſieves, the groce cont. 12 dozen o ©: * Thread—Bruges thread, 5 ben | ST 3 
* Ruſſia goods, for every 20 8. of their rates, or Outnal thread, 1 dozen pound 3 
values on oath * — e e | | : 2 We 


— r e bal HUM... 


> D = 9 Oo - wo & oO 
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on +» 


' 8” 1 
1 


| Yarn,—Cable-yarn, 3 


8 CA 


Whited brown, or pieciog! pre ay the dozen 


pound 1 
Siſlers thread, the pound - 5 0 or 
Lyons, or Paris thread, the bale containing 
an hundred bolts | © 
Tobacco—Spanilh, Verinus, Brazil töden es; the 
hundred containing five ſcore | 2 © 
St. Chriſtopher's tobacco, or the like, 00 bun- 5 
dred pound cont. five ſcore 1 2 
Tiles, called 3 or F ae tiles the thou- | 
ſand | 2 0 2 
* Timbers, foe every 20 8. of their rates, or 
values upon oath - 2 es WY 
Tow, the hundred containing 112 lb. e 1 of. 
Tripe, ſee Fuſtians. | J 
Turkey goods, for every 208. of their rates, 
or values upon cat ks” Ws 
Vellure, ſee Fuſtians. 
Vinegars Fog. 4 
| 9. . "Rp 120 
| Wax, the bande containing 112 Ib, 8 


0 
* Wainſcots, the hundred containing | five ſcore 0 
Whale- fins, the dozen fins 0 
Wheat, the quarter ene eight buſhels 0 
* Wine-eager, the ton 0 
Gaſcoign, F rench wines, 320 all other wines... 
of the growth on he F rench W 8 M 
minions, the ton — ES: 0 
Rheniſh wine, the am 5 5 Ws - 6 
Muſcadel, and all other wines of the oil 5 
of the Levant; ie butt I 
Sacks, Canaries, Malagas, Maderas, Rom- 
neps, baſtards, _ and Alzen hg batt. | 
| or pipe 0 
Wire, called s and all . Naw the | 


hundred weight containing 112 89774 
gad e the Un Me 2 „ O 
Tholoſe woad, the hundred wt. cont. 112 N "DO 1 
Wood. Bx wood, the thouſand pieces 01 2 
Brazil, or Farnambuck- wood, the hundred wt. 
containing 112 lb. 9 3 
Braziletto, or, J. amaica-weod, As, hundred ” 
| weight, containing 112 15. 8 2 I 
Faſtick; the hundred contain g "$15 5. 5 O 
Red, or Guinea- wood, e dan dred e | 
containing 112 lb. o 2 


L Sweet-wood- of Weſt Indi ia, the hundred wt, 
containing 112 Ib. © 0 


Of all gther ors for en 20's. TL the rate, 


N 1 
Camel, f. "of mahair- yarn. bee 5 


Cont. 


Iriſh yarn, t 
weight, at fix ſcore pounds to the. Hunde el 


Raw linen yarns Dutch or F rench, "the ,*Y 
dred containing five ſcoze ' 


- Spruce or Muſcovia yarD, the dees g 2 


- containing 112 lb. yaw off! Ae 
All other goods nat 500 cone W 


100 05 Sha Wo 
ſcavage Aae inward 


N 
0 % N 
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Il. The package table of rates outwards, 


; IS; 
or value on oa we Fat, 9. 
Wool. E the poun we WEE ot. ON 0 17 7 
Cotton-wool, the hundred ron See 5 
five ſcore 5 883 
Iriſh combed, the GEE containing Heb ſcore Oo 4 
Uncombed, the hilndred cont. 112 lb. 0 2 
| Eftridge-wool, the en i containing | 
: 112 lb. | o 4 
olonia-wool, he 48 142 lb, . 
French wool, 155 hands hdred Vt. 223 102 pf! fa 2 
Lambs ge the byndrec wt. cont, 112 1h. 9 8 
Spaniſh-wool, the hundre weighs: cok, 154 J M 
Red-wool, the pound 185 of 


© Red-lead, ſee in R. . ce 


5 1 « * . 
ene the coc ced Containing K VE.; FEB, or 
"the packet containing four hpndred' 6425 


8 C A 


pound, 1 as they are expreſſed or valued in his 
majeſty's book of rates; and all other not expreſſed there- 
in, ſhall pay the ſame rates, according to the true value. 


All merchants Aliens and denizens, are to, make and de- 
liver to the proper colleQor of this duty, true and per- 


fects bills of entry of all the goods and merchandiſe by 
them imported. 


for all goods and 
merchandiſes, to be packed, casked, piped, 1 or 


any other ways veſſelled, in order to be tranſported to 
parts beyond the ſeas; alcho” the mayor and commonalty, 
or their officers, do not pack the laid goods when they 
are ready, and upon requeſt and notice given, 


e F 4E. 
4 OW A. 1 | d. 
notte, the hundred cont. five ſcort 8 
Aqua-vitæ, the hogſhead = f ON O : 
Argol, white or red, the bundred weight con- 
taining 112 lb 9 12 
Aſhes— ot-aſhes, the barre dee eo hun- a 
dred weight 05:70 2 
Soap-aſbes, the 8 1 0 
 Awl-blades for 8 the thouſand @.. Ox 
Rec. OI SLE 
Barilla or Sapbors, the barrel Fat a bundred wh. 0 4 
Beer, 1 2 755 . 4 6 
Birding ſhot-lea „tl o hon r ft. cont. 12 Ib, 8 2 
Books, the maund Wh y 2 I © 
Bottles of glaſs covered Gi leather, the ; FS — 0 x 
Brimſtone, the hundred weight dont. 112 lb. 1 
Bruſhes, the dozen 1 o Oz 
Broken glaſs, the barrel 0 of 
Buttons, called Braſs, ſteel, copper, « or - | | 
| tons, the great groce, cont. 12 ſmall groce 0 1.5 
Hair buttons, the great groce Ent 1 
Silk buttons, the great groce "ae code. 5G: 05 
Thread buttons, the great groce _ B = 0 
Buckweed, the quarter | 76 8 
Buckrams of all ons the dozen pieces | Ts 0 2 
- ar <2} a Tort wt; 

"Cas for ailors, Werde e others! the done 0 1 
Canaryſeed, the buſhel ' 5 no] 0 o 
Cloaks, old, the piece 5 IH - oy 0 
Cloths, ſee Moulin. drag LF Es id, E400 
Coals, ſee Sea-coals in . s 
.Cobweb 8 each 12 yards , . s 

ineal ſilveſter, or Cami the pound © o 
Fall e the 1 we 1 Gt h 8 HE 


| Cottiboi ivory, ſee Ivory. Bt, 
. Copperas, ce hundred. weight cont. 11 Hh! lb. 0 1 


Dr ugs called aſſafœtida, eee "Ip 
. _. olibanum, and ſaflafras-wood, the wndred 
containing * hve ſcore pounds 4 


0 
07. fiſtula, th he buadred e cont dining five pes a. 


65 

8 
ignea, th the hundre "pound cont. five 8 0 8 

6 


7 * Fragkincenle, ſee in in 


4 2 


Cubes, the. aner 2 ye lere 5 i 1 0 


an 933 Hef in 6c 

aickfilver; | ſee in N. 1 
24 bd * * 
een e 


N 
4 a No - 4% » 1 I 
Ra. M0 ee eee 


Thubarb, _ the ol 
am mot Re ou 


jd ormleec Tee in . ne & eine an 11 
PE 2 0 * nal Ort! 9002 A ont. j $6 #9), IO 
2 9 | "i 811 Jun tat r Di Wit "i 12 


| Elephants teeth, the hundred nt. five "WF, 0 4 


ide llc 1 e 
ce of lf 
a Y 


me 
dil hen Iron, Kalte Twar 
the f e 
pen bean 15 9111 
bruck IA 
1 05 : * "Hf 07 9 
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97051 vi 
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"Fa wet, Fo . 11 * 


e + pound, e 9. 


. 80 A 
Flax undreſs'd, the hundred weight cont. 112 w. 
Frankincenſe, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Furs, ſee Skins. 
Fuſtians.—Engliſh millain, the piece containing 


two half pieces of 15 yards the plece - 0 
Venetian, Engliſh make, each 15 yards , © 


| G. 
Galls, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 2 
Garble of almonds, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. o 
Of cloves, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore o 
O 
0 
0 


O 0 
— 0» 


— — 


Of ginger, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 
Of mace, the hundred pound cont, five ſcore 
Of pepper, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 
Glaſs, broken, ſee in B. 
Glew, the hundred weight cont. 112 1b. 0 
Glovers clippings, the maund or basket 3 
Gloves Buck leather, the dozen pair 2 8 
Gloves with ſilk fringe, and faced with taffaty, 
the dozen pair - - 91 
Gloves lined with coney or hnd-kia, or plain, 


the dozen pair - 0 O 


Grains— Scarlet powder, and 6f Sevil in berries, 
and grain of Portugal, or Rotta, the hundred 
pound - - - 2 

Grain, French, or Guinea, the hundred pound © 4 

Grocery—Almonds, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. © 2 

Almonds-garble, ſee Garble. 


Anniſced, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. o 2 
Cinnamon, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 1 © 
Cloves, the hundred pound cont. five ſcore 1 0 
Cloves-garble, ſee Garble. 2s 
Currants, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. © 3 
Dates, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 0 4 
Figs, the hundred weight containing 112 lb. o 04 
Ginger, the hundred Tee cont. five core oO 9 
Ginger-garble, fee Garble. 5 a 
Liquorice, the hundred weight cont. 1 12 lb. o 1 
Mace, the hundred pound containing five ſcore 1 6 


Mace-garble, ſee Garble. | 

Nutmegs, the hundred containing five ſcore '1 0 
Pepper, the hundred containing five ſcore © 6 
Pepper-garble, ſee Garble. 


Prunes, the hundred weight cont, 1 12 lb. 0 04 


Raiſins great, and Malaga, the hundred | weight | 


containing 112 lb. - 0 1 
Raiſins of the ſun, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 9 2 
Sugar- candy, the hundred containing 112 lb. 0 8 
Sugar of St. Thome, and Panellis, the hundred 
weight containing 112 Ib. - 8 3 
Sugar of all ſorts, the hundred wt. cont. 1 12 ſb. 0 6 
Hemp, the hundred weight containing 112 lb. © 1 
Hats. — Beaver hats, the piecbDe 0 2 
Demy-caſtors, the piece „ « foie 
Felt hats, plain, the dozen — "> 

_ Felt-hats, lined ii faced, the dozen 0 2 


ſive ſcore e Og 0 


4 
Of goats or kids, the hundred cont. ar ſcore | 0. 4 


| Ox or cow-tail hair, the hundred weight cont. 


112 lb. - . 755 | 0 oz: 


% $ : 
# a 4 # t- bi —” = 


Hides, India, ſee India. 8 | 5 


Horns Ink-horns, the ſmall groce cont. 12 doz. © 0 
Horns of lanthorns, the thouſand | leaves FO, +» 2 
Tips of horns, the thouſand <- 0 1 

tops, the ——— weight Wee 112 lb. 0 2 

| 04 Ft". 5] the 4 107 1 {1597 210161 4 | 
ladico of at forts, the — pound venting 
five ſcore 0 


224 


1 ndia hides the hun Ired, , Containing, Ay "Rive fe 
Jriſh rugs, the piece , 7 


Iro the ton, unwrought, * 


Indico- duſt, the hundred | pound cont. five Ar ts 242 


— 


poi 10 flat 8 J 511 


Lei Nato 
. the bundres e Sone z to 225 


urs, 4 D. pa ir i , — rf 1 % 7 oF, 821 
be zch poun * 202 5 * gp! 
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< XI bones, the thouſand eh 


| Paper, pti inting Age een dad res 


1. 
Pewter, the ht ndred wt. cont. 112 lb. Me 9 0 


Roſin, Ld . 
e Iri 


= 9: O m4 
* 


et 
| Wie "2 | the” ah 11 Hang 22 + It 1 - a . 0 


Knives, called London knives, na 24 the ſmall _ 
groce RE A, alba 
Sheffield knives, the ſmall groce ... - 0 1 
eee paring 92 the ſmall grace | Zi 0! 
an) 4 I 1 = 
Lace—Bone-lace of read. the dozen yards o oft 
Silklace, the pound containing 16 ounces + 0 "I 
Lamperns, the thouſand - = o 11 
Lead, the fother » 2 105 3 g* 
Lead, ſee Birdingſot. os 7 ed e 
'Lethons pickled, the pipe 5 - 2 0 3 
Lemon juice, the p ide 0 6 
Linſeed, the quarter = „ 
Linen, called callico, the „ e 
Cambricks, two half pieces cont. 13 ells 8 
Damaſk, for tabling, of all ſorts, the doz. yards o 2 


Damask, for towelling and S of all 
ſorts, the dozen yards -—= 0 1 
Diaper for tabling of all ſorts, the doz. yards 0 1 
Diaper for towelling and W of all ſorts, 
ze dozen yards = - '0 .0! 
Lawns, the piece containing 13 ells r 
Linen- cloth, called Brabant, Embden, Flemiſh, 5 
Freeze, Ghentiſh, Holland, Ifinghams, 
Overyſlels, and Rouſe cloth, each thirty ells o 2 
French and Normandy canvas, the hundred 


_ ells containing fix ſcore © © 0 3 
Dutch barrae, Heſſens, Vitry canvas, the hun- 
dred ells fix ſcore 0 3 
Canvas tufted, or quilted with copper, file, or 
| 1 or the like, the 2 containing - ; 
yards | a 1 0 1 
Likeh ſhreds, the maund r 
by. e ll 
Madder, all " mul madder, the : handed wt.” i 
containing 112 lb. 0 2 
Moloſſes, the hogſhead -< e e 
e the hundred weight cont. It 2 b. 0 04 


8 N. 3 

Nails.—Chair nails, br or copper, 99 odlind 0 of 

Copper nails, roſe nails, and faddlers K che. N 
ſum containing 10,000 _ 5 0 


| dos 

Oaker, red or yellow, the hundred weight con- 
taining 112 lb. - 0 
Onion- ſeed, the hundred weight cont. 114 8 

Orchal, the hundred weight eee 1 12 ID. 0.. 
0 
0 


DEE IR”. 


Ox-guts the barrel ne en den 
Oil— sevil, Mejorca, en oil, Provetice; Por- 
tugal, linſeed, or rape-oil, the ton”: "= - 
Train or wha e-oil, the ton 33 


244 4 ? * 
45 ; 
1 P. — 


8 — 
0 


— 


: containiri five ſcore . — 


* 


Points of chread, ſee in 7. 15 . 


R. i 
Ra e· ſerd, the quarter Ra LA * 5 
abs cakes, the tourand e wa”. 0 of 
el. lead, the hundred OY 182 15. or 0 1 
ed-earth, | the hundred weight cont. 1 0 0; 
Rice, the hundred es: e e * 1 
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bes | Iriſh, 


£33354 3133 FITS? 
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Self 8 A e e g 
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0 
Salt. pet th hyngdred we ke cont. 112 D. 04; 
Sa te 0 . cont. five ſcore 39755 10 


Gun tt To ont 
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925 
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| Stuffs, called buffins, the piece broad cont. 14 yds. 


Floramedoes, the Foes 51 8 - 
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Shot, ſee Birding: ſhot-lead. 
Shumack, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Six Raw of all ſorts, the pound cont. 16 ounces 
Nubs or husks of ſilk, the hundred cont. 21 
ounces to the pound 
Britiſh thrown, the pound cont. 16 ounces 
gilver, called quickſilver, the hundred cont. five 
ſcore - — = Fe 
Skins and furs. —Badger-skins, the bandred con- 
taining five ſcore — 3 
Beaver-skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
Cat-skins, the hundred cont, five ſcore 
Calve-skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
Coney-skins grey, tawed, ſeaſoned, or ſtag, 
the hundred containing * ſcore = 
Coney-skins black, the hundred cont. ſix ſcore 
Elk-skins, the piece — 1 
Fitches, the timber — ji - 
Fox-skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
ennet-skins, black, ſeaſoned or raw, the skin 
Kid-skins, the hundred containing five ſcore 


O o_ 


8 0 0 Oo 


0 000300300300 


Lambs-skins, ta wed, or in oil, the hundred cont. 


ſix ſcore — - 
Morkins, tawed or raw, the had cont. ſix 
ſcore - - - 
Otter-skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
| Rabbet-skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
Sheep-skins, the hundred cont. fix ſcore. 
Sheep-pelts, the hundred cont. five fcore 
Squirrel-skins, the thouſand „ 
Slip, the barrel : 
Soap.— Hard caſtle, the hundr. wt. cont. 112 lb. 
The barrel - - 
Spectacles without caſes, the 12 doten Ts 
Stockings. —Childrens ſtockings, the dozen pair 
Kerſey or leather, the dozen pair C48 
Silk ſtockings, the pair - - 
Worſted ſtockings, the dozen pair — 
Woollen-knit ſtockings, the dozen pair 


The piece narrow, containing 14 yards 
Bridgewater, the piece 
Carrels, the piece 
Camelians, the piece containing 25 yards . 
Chamlets or- grograms, the Pre: containing 
about 14 or 15 yards 
Dammoſelloes, or damaſins, the piece _— 
Durance, the piece 8 - 
Dimity, each thirty yards BOW. 


Figurettos - 
Hangings af Briſtol, or ſtriped uff we piece 
Linſey-woolſey, the piece, 
Lifles, the piece broad or narrow, not above 
15 yards — . 222 


O 


Seeed „ 


8 FE ooovooo 
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Mocadoes, ſingle or uſted, the Pan contain- 


ing 14 yards 
Mocadoes, double, the dien cont. 28 1 
Mohairs, the piece not above 15 yards, _ 
Miſcellauny, the piece containing 30 yards | 
Perpetuanas, yard broad, the: piece fo. 


Perpetuanas, the | piece 5 ell-broad bo 47 5 


Paragon, or parapus, the piece 
Pyramids, or marimuff, the arotüfiges 
The broad piece 
Raſhes of all ſorts, the piece about 24 yards... 
Gays, called hounſcot ſays, or milled, the piece... 
| Says of all other ſorts, the piece 
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Serges the fingle e yard-broad, « containing $4 io t 


12 yards 401 
 Serges, double, the piece, yard-broad cont. 24 


2 NE. | . 


See alſo. malle wot. eee 5 
| Suceady ug br dry, 505 hundred pound Cen) 
taining five ſcore 5 8 WH! x gh 


ve es e Iron. Pers 0 e 
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Talos, the hundred wt. cont. 1 12 b. 1. DE 22 


4 * 
1 


Taffaty ell broad, the dozen yards — 


| Wax—Britiſh wax, the hundred weight contain- | 


Wine French wines of all ſorts, the ton 
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Wool. — Cotton- wool, the hundred. weight cont. 


Woollen drapery, called bays, the ingle piece 


vl 


EE PEE 


ps vp their g » at their own charge, as Always they has 
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Tapeſtry with hair, the hundred Flemiſh * con- 
taining five ſcore = — 4 
With wool, the hundred F lows '{h ”" con- 
taining five ſcore 
With caddas, the hundred F lemiſh ells con- 
taining five ſcore - 
With filk, the dozen Flemiſh ells - 


O 


» © 


Silk tuff. taffaty, broad, the dozen yards 
Silk tuff-taffaty, narrow, the dezen yards 
Thread, whited brown, or coloured, the doz. lb, 

Tiffany, each dozen yards - 
Tobacco—Spaniſh, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
Of all other ſorts, the hundced cont. five ſcore 
Tin wrought, the hundred cont, 112 lb. - 
Unwrought, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Thread points, the great groce - 


V. 

Vellures, Britiſh, the ſingle hoes - 
The double piece - 
Vinegar of wine, the ton „ 

W. 

Waiſtcoats, of kerſey or flannel, the dozen 
Of woollen, knit, the Jogen * 
Of worſted knit, the piece 
Wrought with cruel, the piece — 
Wrought with ſilk, the piece - 
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ing 112 0... « - 
Britiſh hard WAX, the hundred cont. five ſcore 


0000. 


Muſcadel, and wines of the Levant, the butt 
Sacks, Canaries, Maderas, 9 and Hul- 
locks, the butt or pipe 

Wood. — Box- wood, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 
Brazil-wood, the e wt. cont. 1 12 lb. 
Ebony- wood, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 
Fuſtick- wood, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 
Red- wood, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 


19, 
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five ſcore - 
Eftridge-wool, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
French wool, the hundred wt. cont, 1121b, 
Spaniſh-wool, the hundred wt. cont. 1121b. 


The double piece = | 
Minikins bays, the piece Gs, | 
Broad cloth, the ſhort piece cont. 24 yards - 
Broad cloth, the long piece-cont: 32 yards 
Cottons of all ſorts, the hundred goads 
Devonſhire dozens, the piece 
Frizadoes, the piece 32 
Kerſeys of all forts, the piece 8 
Lifts of cloth, the thouſand yards - 
Northern dozens fi ſingle, the piece 3 
double, the piece = 
Spaniſh cloth, Britiſh pakiog> each 20 yards. I 
Peniſtones, the piece | | 
Worm-ſeed, the hundred pawn cont. five ſeore © 7 


= 000000000000 0 5 0.00 
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Yarn, called cotton yarn, the hundred containing 


five core =06 
_ Grogram, or mohair yarn, the 272 con- LN 
taining ſive {core _ 6 6 
Raw linen yarn of all forts, the hundred pound 0&4 


p All other goods not mentioned in this table, ſhall pay for 

package duties, after the rate of one penny in the pound, 
according as they are expreſſed or valued in his Maj jeſty's 
late book of rates; and all other not expreſſed etein, 


ſhall pay the ſame rate according to their true value. 


For every enten in the packers b. ok for writing bills to 


7 entry outward, as uſually. they have done, 12 d. 
e ſtranger {hall ; ay the laboüring porters fo g aking 
ve .. 


1 The ſtrangers hall pay the water-ſid de Porte es 


to the re ſuen ſees and duties, * landing 
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and ſhipping their goods, as they. have uſually paid with- 


in theſe ten years laſt paſt. 


III. The balliage duties cutwards, for the ſurveying or de- 


livering of all goods and merchandiſes, in order to be ex- 


ported into parts beyond the ſeas, or otherwiſe. 


Beer, the ton - Rs Pk ke” 
Canvas, the hundred ells containing fix ſcore 
Cloths, ſee Drapery. 
Coals, the chalcer - - oy 
Cochineal, ſee Dying Commodities. 
Drapery of woollen or wotfted. — Broad cloth, 
the piece - O 
Kerſey of all ſorts, the piece - o 
Perpetuanas, the piece — # © 
O 
O 


0 O0 


Stuffs, woollen or worſted, the ſingle piece 
Stuffs, woollen or worſted, the double piece 
Dying commodities. — Cochineal, the hundr. con- 
taining five ſcore pound - I 
Indico, the hundred containing five ſcore 0 
Wood of all ſorts, for dyers, the hundred wt. 
containing 112 lb. — = 0 
Furs, ſee Stins. | 
Fuſtians, Britiſh-making, each fifteen yards - © 
Flax or hemp, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. © 
Grocery.—Cloves, mace, nutmegs, or cinnamon, 
the hundred cont. five ſcore _ - 0 
Pepper or ginger, the bundred cont. five ſcore o 
Raiſins, the piece or frail - O 
Raiſins ſolis, the hundred wt. cont. 112 b. 0 
Hemp, ſee Flax. 
Indico, ſee Dying Fndeliien 
Iron, the ton unwrought - = 
Wrought, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Lamperns, the thouſand - - 
Lead, the fother - "TIE 
Lines, ſee Canvas, © | | | 
Pewter, ſee Tin. 
Saffron, the pound - n 
Salt, the wey — = — 
Salt-petre, the hundred weight cont. 112 Ib. | 
Silk raw, or thrown ſilk, the pound cont. 16 oz. 
Skins and eee the hundred cont. 
five ſcore - 
Badger skins, the Panarea cont. five ſcore 
Coney-skins black, the hundred cont. fix ſcore 
Cat-:kins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
Calve-skins, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
Fox-skins, the hundred cont, five ſcore - 
Fitches, the timber - - 
Morkins, the hundred containing five Woh | 
Otter- ins, the hundred containing five ſcore 
Sheep or lamb-skins, the hundred cont. ſix fcore 
Squirrel skins, the thouſand 717, 
Stuffs, ſee Drapery. | 
Tin or pewter, the hundred wt. cont. 112 lb. 
Wax, the hundred weight cont. 112 lb. 
Wood for dyers, ſee Dying Commodities. 


00 0 0 


Wool of all forts, the hundred wt. cont. 1 12 8 0 


Other merchandiſes, liquid or dry, that are not particu- 


5 0 8 


Et ne 


o O 


d. 
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7 


larly rated in this table, ſhall pay . duties e, 


by their bulk, as follows. | | 
* 8. 

A great pacquet or fardle, containing between 

FEY 5 or 20 Rs or other Bee to that propor- 


tion. 13 


An a pack, truſs or fardle, coating in 
bigneſs about 10 or 12 cloths, twelve or four- 
teen bays, or to the like proportion in friezes, 


cottons, or other goods Oe 13 


A bale containing three or four cloths, four or 


five bays, or the like proportion in other goods 0 
0 


For a great maund, or great basket 


For a [mall maund, or basket, weighing three : 20 


hundred weight, or under 0 +4 
For a hamper or coffer, weighing two bundred 
F weight, or under = 3 - ws 
For a butt or pipe _ ES aa as 
For a hogſhead or puncheon - 0 


d. 


For a barrel — - ba 8 
For a firkin Is 3 0 2 
For a dry-fat - F 8 
For a drum: fat 5 - - GG: 
For a bale - * M D 0 
For a great cheſt, or great caſe «51 i" <8 
For a ſmall cheſt or caſe containing three ren 155 
weight, or under - — 0 
For a ſmall box 3 2 0 8 
For a great trunk - - | 0 6 
For a ſmall trunk, not above two 1 0 weight o 
For a bag or ſack - - 5 3 
For a feron . © =» 4 224511 0 


F0oor a butt of currants - 


For a quarterole or currants * — 


For all ſorts of puncheons — — 


For a great bag of hops l 0 
For a pacquet, or little bag of hoss 
For packs, truſſes, fats, or e Per 25 57 


For a faggot of ſteel 5 35 21 oi. 


For a laſt of ſope-aſhes + 3:50 © 248 
For a laſt of pitch or tar * * 

For a laſt of fiſh - — 

For wainſcots, the hundred containing fox e 
For clap- boards, the hundred containing fix ſeore 


For middle balks, the hundred cont. fix wy” 
For ſmall balks, the hundred cont, ber ſcors 


For a dog- ſtone 5 „ ih 


For a ſtep- ſtone or Ents: ot 361 
For quern-ſtones, t 
For emery- ſtones, the ton 


For ten hundred ova, oy of Holland hel 


The packers vater porters table of duties, for land. 
ing ſtrangers goods, and of the like duties or rates to be 
paid unto them for ſhippiog out their goods, called pore. 


age. 


For a carateel of currants - 


For a bag of currants — F 
For pieces of raiſins, the ton - — 
For a barrel of raiſins — 


For a barrel of figs „ — 
For topnets and frails of figs, per * WE 2-8 
For Brazil, or other wood me uns-! 3 755 
For iron, the ton 

For copperas, the ton — 7 | 
For oil, wine, or vinegar, per ton 
For hemp and flax, the laſt 
For looſe flax and tow, the 2 r e bs: ob 
For a great bag of tow | 

For a ſmall bag of tow =. #26 F 


* 


For a great cheſt 

For a ſmall cheſt 

For all caſes, barrels, or bis. per piece 
For a bale of madder © - 


For a bale of ginger or ſbumack containing four 
hundred weight - 


n 9 809 00 0 2000 00022 
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For any ferons, the piecte 
For a fat of pot-aſhes — tl tl 


For deal-boards; the hundred cont. 6s . — 
For a great maſt — 1 * 
For a middle maſt | <= + — 5 
For a ſmall maſt — a OY. 
For great balks, the 3 ene e 
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For a mill-ſtore er 
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For a wookſtons © 1 
For a yard- Civil es 20 
For'a 1 2 i 00 
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For roſin, the ton | 
For woad, the ton 2 "= 
For a cheſt of bay INES 1 0 
For half wainſcots, the nn bene 2 
Por raw hides, the hundred cont. five ſeore˖ 3 
or bomſpars, the hundred cont. ſix ſcore — 0 6 


= 
e 2 
by buy 2 1 
* 4 e 


| For ſmall ſpars, the hundred <ont. fix ſcore | 4 


For ends of bomſpars, the hundred cont. ſix ſcore 0 5 


For a horſe, gelding, 1 mare 2 5 
For alum, the ton „en 51 
1 4 | FO Fot 
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For heath for bruſhes, the hundred weight cont, 
112 Ib. wt . — 

For iron pots, the dozen 9 — - 
For rings of une, looſe, the ring- A 

For pipe - ſtaves, the thouſand - FR 
For Rheniſh wine, the awm = 4 
For burſtones, the hundred containing five ſcore 
For half packs of teazels, the piece = 

For wicke: bottles, the dozen — 4 

For ſtone- pots, the hundred cont. five ſcore 
For looſe fiſn, the hundred landing * 

For a barrel of ſalmon « 4 

For a barrel of ſtub-eels > a 
For a bundle of basket rods « 

For a ton of cork _ _— 8 

For a thouſand of ox- bones - . 
For a thouſand tips of horns ny - 
For a thoufand ſhank-bones — > 
For brimſtone, the ton, looſe — 5 
For a fodder of lead — - i 
For rims for ſieves, the load 5 

For a load of fans . 1 
For a load of bulruſhes > > 

For a hundred reams of paper, looſe = 4 
For a barrel of tarras — - 

For a barrel of lings - Fey 
For a kg of ſturgeon - e 
For iron backs for chimneys, the piece 

For one hundred weight of elephants teeth 

For copper and iron plates, per piece 

For a hundred ſmall barrels of blacking — 
For a dozen of ſcales — 8 

For a hundred of oars Gy, - 

For every twenty ſugar flags - 

For a barrel of ſhot + . 

For a bundle of canes — * 
For a cage of quails - (arts 

For a cage of pheaſants WR tet”) « 
For a cage of hawks  _ = - 

For a winch of cable-yarn - » 

For a firkin of ſhot "hs 5 
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herein expreſſed. 


2 0 


commonalty, or their proper officers, or deputies, may by 
all lawful. ways and means, compel perſons ſuſpected of 
any concealments, colourings or frauds, to take their 
oaths upon the Holy Evangeliſts. i fie | 

Note, The city of London is likewiſe intitled to the 


alſo the portage and carriage of all goods of denizens, 
whoſe fathers are aliens, born under toreign allegiance, 
or of aliens born under foreign allegiance in parts beyond 


thence to the ſaid river. ; 
NAVINGERS. IJ wo officers choſe yearly in each pariſh 
in London, and the adjacent ſuburbs, whoſe buſineſs it 
sto hire perſons, called rakers, and carts to clean the 
reets, and carry away the dirt and filth thereof; being 
ek the ſame with what were anciently called ſtreet- 
Wards. fen e ei i Ra SER IE: 
CHEUULE. A ſcroll of paper, or parchment, annexed 
to a will, leaſe, or other deed ; containing an inventory 


to the houſes or warehouſes of ſuch merchants, and from 


the deed, 


HELD. A river of the Netherlands, which riſes in the 
confines of Picardy, and runs N. E. by Cambray, Bouchain, 

aenciennes, Conde, Tournay, and Oudenarde; and 
teceiving the Lis at Ghent, runs E. by Dendermonde'; 
then N. to Antwerp, below which city it divides into 
two branches; one called the Weſter- 


the ſea near F luſhing ; the oth 


os 
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All other goods not mentioned in this table, ſhall pay 
portage duties, as other goods do of like bulk, or condition, 


For the more certain and levies levying and collecting the 
| aforeſaid duties of package, ſcavage, &c. the mayor and 


ſurvey of the meaſures, numbers, and weights, of all 
merchandiſes of aliens or denizens, coming into, or going 
out of the ſaid city, as well by land as by water: and 


the ſeas, carried into London from the river of Thames, 


of goods, or ſome other matter, omitted in the body of 


eld, which ſe- 
barates Flanders from Zealand; and diſcharges itſelf into 
branch is called the 
ler. ſcheld, dividing from the Weſter · ſcheld at Sand- 
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vliet, runs N. by Bergen-op-zoom, and afterwards E. 
between the iſlands of Beverland and Schowen, and falls 
into the ſea a little below. 
SCHELDAL A filver coin ſtruck and current in Den- 
mark, and in ſome parts of Germany, worth 32 lubs, or 
s. ſterling; | | | 1 
SCHELLING. An iſland of Holland, ſituated at the en- 
trance of the Zuyder ſea, between Flie iſland and Amne- 
land, in 5 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 53 deg. 34 min. 
F 
SCHELONGS. A copper coin, current in Poland, worth 
an Engliſh farthing. . | 
S CHEMNITZ. The capital of the mine towns in Upper 
Hungary, ſituated in 19 deg. of E. lon. and 48 deg. 0 
min. of N. lat. Co miles N. E. of Preſburg, near which 
place is a rich ſilver mine. | 
SCHENECIIDA. A fortreſs of New York in America, 
ſituated in 72 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 43 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. on Hudſon's river, in the province of 
Albany, adjoining to the country of the Iroquois, 100 
miles north of New York city, ſubje& to Great Britain. 
SCHEPEL, or Shepel. A corn meaſure uſed at Hamburg; 
83 of which make 10 quarters in London. | 
The ſchepel is alſo uſed at Amſterdam, where 4 make 
the muid, and 27 muids the laſt, or 10 quarters of 
London. 17 55 | 
SCHEREFI. A gold coin current in Perſia, worth 8 
larins, or about 21. 17s. 4 d. ſterling, | 
SCHERIF, called otherwiſe Sultahin, and commonly Se- 
quin. A gold coin ſtruck at Cairo, and current in all 
the Grand Signior's territories. It is the only gold coin 
ſtruck in Turky; and its value is ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with that of the Britiſh crown. 280 | 
The other gold coins met with in the Grand Signior's ter- 
ritories are German, Hungarian, and Venetian Ducats ; 
which laſt are called ſequins. See Sequins, ; 
SCHE T LAND, or Shetland Iſlands, ſituated between 1 deg. 
E. and 2 deg. of W. lon. and between 61 and 62 deg. of 
N. lat. conſtitute part of the county of Orkney, or Or- 
cades, in Scotland, 100 miles N. E. of Cathneſs, moſt 


valuable for the herring-fiſhery on their ſhores, See 
Britiſb Iſlands. 2657 \ | 5 | 


SCHIPPONDT. A weight, 
Eu, | | 75 
At Antwerp the ſchippondt is of 300 lb. which make 
264 lb. 5 Oz. of Amſterdam; the 100 lb. weight of Am- 
ſterdam being equal to 109 lb. of London. | 


uſed in ſeveral cities of 8 


At Hamburgh, of 300 lb. and make 294 of Amſterdam. 
At Lubeck, of 320 lb. which make 305 of Amſterdam. 
At Stockholm two ſorts of ſchippondts are uſed, one for 

copper, and the other for merchandiſe of proviſion. The 
firſt is of 320 1b. which make 273 and 1-half of Amſter- 
dam. The ſecond is of 400 lb. which makes at Amſter- 
dam 342. | | 1 

At Coningsberg the ſchippondt is of 400 lb. making at 

Amſterdam 307; which is to be underſtood when the 
purchaſe or ſale of merchandiſe is between citizen and citi- 
zen; for when a citizen purchaſes from a Pole, the latter 

allows to the former 4 or 5 Ib. per cent. benefit, or good 
weight, ſo that a ſchippondt of merchandiſe purchaſed at 
the firſt hand, that is, from a Pole, ſhould yield of Am- 

ſterdam weight about 320 lb. | e 

At Riga the ſchippondt is of 400 1b. ind makes 330 of - 

Amſterdam. F 8” RH LNC 964317 

At Copenhagen of 320 lb. which make 316 of Amfler- 


dam. | 


At Revel of 400, which makes 356 of Amfterdam. _ © * 
At Dantzick of 
of Amſterdam ES 
At Bergen in Norway of 300, which make of Amſter 
/ ͤäüiiᷣi⁵i hg Lots 
At Amſterdam the ſchippondt is of 30 lb. and contains 
20 lyſpondts, Which weigh 15 lb. ea. 

ScHOE. A fort of meaſufe of accompt, uſed at Breſlaw, 
in the commerce of the beſt Sileſta la wins. 

The ſchoe makes 60 ells of Breſlaw, w 

27 ells 1-half of England. & 

Each ſchoe is compoſed of 4 or five pieces of lawn: 

thoſe Of 5 pieces to the ſchoe being the beſt. 
| | 8N SCHOWEN. 


which amount to 


340, which makes 302 Ib. 9 oz, 4 drams _ 
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SCHOWEN. One of the iſlands of Zealand, in the 
United Provinces, ſituated between the iſlands of Goree 
and Beveland, being 15 miles long and 6 broad; the 
chief town Zirickzee. 

SCHUT'. An iſland of Hungary, formed by the Danube, 
on the confines of Auſtria, being 3o miles long and 15 
broad; which was grantd to that celebrated general 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, for his ſervices againſt France 
and Turky, by the late Emperor, | 

SCHWINBURG. A town on the iſland of Funen, See 
Denmark. | 

SCILLA, Squilla, or Squill, the ſea-onion, a medicinal 
plant of the onion kind, but very large ; chiefly brought 
from Spain : uſed only in infuſion, and that generally in 

' vinegar, which it renders emetic. There are two forts 
of ſquills, male and female; the male are whitiſh, and 
the female reddiſh ; whence they are alſo diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of white ſquills and red ſquills. Their in- 
fuſion when boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, with 
honey, is called oxymel ſcilliticum in the ſhops, and re- 

- tains the ſame properties. | 1% | 
Squills powerfully deterge and ſcour off the viſcid adhe- 
ſions in the bowels, and gently irritate the ſtomach to 
ejection. They are alſo, as all the onion kind are, very 
diuretic, and therefore in great eſteem with ſome in drop- 

ſies: if their infuſion be mixed with cinnamon water, they 
will ſeldom vomit, but work downwards, and very forcibly 

by urine: in aſthmas, and all obſtructions, or infarctions 
of the lungs, which are to be removed by deterſives and 
expeQoration, there is ſcarce any thing more effeQuz], 
They are alſo eſteemed alexipharmick, and upon that 
account have a place in the theriaca Andromachi. 

SCILLY. A clufter of iſlands and rocks, ſituated in the 
Atlantic ocean, 30 miles W. of Cornwal, in 7 min. of 

W. lon. and 50 deg. of N. lat. See Britiſh Iſlands. 

SCIO. An iſland in the Turkiſh Archipelago. See Chios. 


SCIRO. An iſland of Turky, in the Archipelago, fituated 


W. of Negropont, from which it is ſeparated by a chan- 
nel 20 miles broad. This iſland was called Skyros from 


the ruggedneſs of its ſurface, being full of rocks. 
COPPER-HOLES, or Scupper- holes, in a ſhip, are holes | | | 
' SCUTTLE, is alſo a denomination given to thoſe little win- 
water that comes trom the pump, or any other way. 


made thro? the ſides cloſe to the deck, to carry off the 


Theſe holes in the lower or. covered deck, have round 
lcathers nailed over them, to keep the ſea-water from 


coming up into the ſhip which are called ſcopper-leathers ; 


and the ſhort-nails, with broad heads which faſten theſe 
leathers down, are called ſcopper, or ſcupper nails, 
SCORIA. The recrement or droſs of any metal, remain- 
ing after melting or refining the ſame. The ſcoria of 
iron is the ſcum taken from that metal in torges where 
it is melted, and conſiſts of the ſulphurous part of the 


iron; which, uniting with the ſulphurous part of the 
charcoal, makes together thoſe porous maſles reſembling 


ſpunges, frequently ſeen in the ſmiths forges, 


SCOTLAND, excluſive of the iſlands, is ſituated between 
1 and 6 deg. of W. lon. and between 54 deg. 30 min. 
and 59 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. bounded by the northern 


or Caledonian ocean, on the north; by the German 
ocean on the eaſt ; by England and Solway frith on the 
ſouth ; and by the Iriſh ſea and the Atlantic ocean on the 
welt ; being 300 miles in length from N. to S. and from 
50 to 150 in breadth from E. to W. but indented, and 
almoſt cut through in many places by bays of the ſea, 
and conſequently abounding in excellent harbours. See 
Great Britain. isl 
Scor LAND New, or Neva Scotig. See Acadia, and Britiſb 
America. > | T6010 1 


ScOURER, in London, is a ſpecies of the kallety xphoſe 


buſineſs is to clean mens cloaths, &c. 


. 
ol 


SCRIVAH. A port-town of the province of Darien, in 


South America, ſituated in 81 deg. of W. lon. and 10 
deg. of N. lat. 50 miles E. of Porto Belo 


. 
- 


SCRIVENER. One who makes a: trade af drawing up. . 
and engroſſing writings, deeds of conveyance, _— 


* 
* 


contracts, teaſes, and the like. 


* - 
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 SCRIVENERS company of London, anciently denominated 


The writers of the court letter of the city of London, 
was incorporated by letters · patent of the 14th of James 


Tal 5 1 
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I. in 1616, by the name of The maſter, wardens, 
aſſiſtants of the ſociety of writers of the city of London: 
who are governed by a maſter, two wardens, and 2, 
aſſiſtants, with a livery of 53 of theig members, whoſe 
fine upon their admiſſion is 5 1. but this company, bein 
reduced to low circumſtances, thought proper to ſell their 
hall in Noble: ſtreet to the incorporation of coach-makerz 

SCRUPLE. The leaſt of the weights uſed by the * 
cients, which among the Romans was the 24th part of 
an ounce, It is ſtill a weight in England, containin the 
third part of a dram, or 20 grains: but among goldſmiths 
the ſcruple is 24 grains. See Weight. 

SCULPTURE. The art of cutting or carving wood 
ſtone, or other matter, and forming various figures or 
repreſentations therein; as alſo of Rania wax, earth 
and plaiſter, to ſerve as models, or moulds, for the caſt. 
ing of metalline figures. 

SCULPTURE, in its general ſenſe, includes both the art of 
working ia creux, properly called engraving; and of 
working in relievo, which is what is ſtrictly called ſculp. 
ture, See Engraving, © e N 

SCUM. A light excrement, ariſing from liquors when 
briſkly ſtirred ; called alſs ſpume, foam, or froth. 

SCUM of Lead, is a kind of {malt of various colours, pr. 
duced from the fames of lead, See Lead. 


SCUM of Silver, is that which is commonly called litharge 


of ſilver. . | 
SCUTTLE. A fiſh caught in the Danube. | 
Scprrre-Bene. The bone of a ſcuttle fiſh, ſold by fla. 
tioners, and uſed for cleaning parchment. 5 
SCUTTLEs, in a ſhip, are ſquare holes cut in the deck, 
big enough to let in the body of a man, ſerving to let 
people down into any room below, upon occaſion, or 
from deck to deck. 'They are generally before the 
main-maſt ; before the knight in the fore-caſtle; in the 
gun-room, to go down to the ſtern-ſheets; or in the round - 
bouſe, to go down into the captain's cabbin, when forced 
by the enemy in- a fight aloft. There are alſo ſome 
ſmall ſcuttles- which have gratings over them; all which 
have covers that men may not tumble through in the 
night. | | | | 


dow, and long holes, which are cut out in cabbins to let 
1a the light, | | | 4 N bw 

SCYLLA. A rock in the ſtreights of Meſſina, between 
Naples and Sicily; which mariners were formerly in dan- 
ger of being driven upon, by avoiding that of Charibdis. 

SCY THIA, The northern parts of Europe and Aſia were 

anciently ſo called, which afterwards obtained the name 

een, 455 ri . 

SEA, in geography, is frequently uſed for that vaſt tract 
of water encompaſſing the whole earth, more properly 
called ocean. See Ocean. 1 

SEA, is more properly uſed for a particular part, or diviſion 
of the ocean, confined by the land, and denominated 
from the countries it waſhes, or from other circumſtances: 

as the lriſh ſea, the Mediterranean ſea, the Baltic fea, 
and the Red ſea, © _ Citi DIR e 
Till the time of the Emperor Juſtinian, the ſea was com- 
mon and open to all men; whence it is that the Roman 
laws grant an action againſt a perſon who ſhall prevent 
or moleſt another in the free navigation or fiſhing therein. 
The Emperor Leo, in his 56th novel, firſt allowed ſuch 
as were in poſſeſſion of the lands the ſole fiſhing. before 
their reſpective territories, excluſive of all others; and be 
even gave a particular commiſſion to certain perſons te 
divide-the Thracian Boſphorus among them. From that 
time the ſoyereign princes have been endeavouripg © uf. 
propriate. the ſea, and to withdraw it from the pale | 

. uſe. The republic of Venice pretends to be ſo far miltrel 
in her gulph, that there is a formal marriage every Jo 
between that Seignory and the Adriatic. In theſe nr 
ages, the. Epgliſh have particularly claimed the empire 
the ſes. in the channel, and enen that of alt the ſeas en? 
compsſling the -kingdotus of England, Scotland, an 
Leland; -and ithat as far as the ſhores of the nejghbour's 
ſtates. In conſequence of which pretenſion it is, — 
children born on theſe ſeas, are declared: natural Engl g 

dan, a much as if they were: born on Engliſh grout! 


e 
Y * T 
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the juſtice of which pretenſion is ſtrenuouſſy argued be- 
tween Grotius and Selden, in the Mare Liberum and 
Mare Clauſum, 
SEA-drags, among mariners, are ſuch things as hang over 
the ſhip, in the ſea ; as ſhirts, coats, and even the boat, 
when towed. ; 

SEA. borſe, or Morſe. See Sea- Horſe, 

St A- ms See Coralline, 

SE A- Salt. See Sea Salt. 

Sr A. ſticks. A particular kind of herrings. See Herring. 
SE A- water, that briny bitteriſh fluid, which conſtitutes the 
ſea. | 

To make ſea- water ſweet or freſh, is a thing long and 
much wanted, for the advantage of navigation and com- 
merce: a method ot doing which has been invented by 
Mr. Hauton, and the ſecret publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions ; which is performed by precipitating the 
water with oil of tartar, and then diſtilling of it. 


> 


of freſh water in a day ; for the cooling of which, in- 
ſtead of making the worm paſs through a veſſel of water, 
as uſual, he makes it paſs through a hole in the ſhip in- 
to the ſea, and enter in again through another. To 
the precipitation and diſtillation, he adds filtration to 
correct entirely the malignity of the water. The filtra- 
tion is performed by a peculiar earth, mixed and ſtirred 
with the diſtilled water, and at length ſuffered to ſettle 
at the bottom. The water thus managed is found per- 
fectly wholeſome, both for man and beaſt. 

Dr. Lifter obſerves, that the ſea-water is made freſh by 
the breath of plants growing in it. This he found by 
putting a quantity of ſea-weed in a veſſel; and filling 
the hole with a head, beak, and receiver, he diſtilled 
daily from the plants a ſmall quantity of freſh, ſweet, 
potable water ; this he takes to be the moſt natural, ſafe, 
and ſpeedy way of having freſh water from the ſea, 

Mr. Boyle relates, from ſome experiments he procured 
to be made of the gravity of ſea-water, in different cli- 
mates, that ſtill, as you approach nearer the equator, the 


grees thereof; after which it continues much at one. 
SEA-wreck, See Mreck. | 


be governed by the hands, the ſeamen make a yoke to 
ſteer by; that is, they fix two blocks to the end of the 


vern the helm by direction. They have another way of 
making a ſea-yoke, by taking a double turn about the 
end of the helm with a ſingle rope; the ends being laid 
2 the ſhip-ſides, by means whereof they guide the 
i.. 55 | n 
SEAFORD. A port- town of Suſſex, ſituated on the Eng- 
liſh channel, 7 miles ſouth of Lewes. 
SEAL, or Sea-calf. An amphibious an 
bundantly in ſeveral parts of the frozen ſea. 


very ſhort ears. Under the muzzle it has a beard, ſome 


which ſerve it for the eye-brows. Their eyes are large, 
hollow, and very clear; their teeth ſtrong and ſharp. 
The hair which covers their ſkin is very fhort, and di- 
verſified with ſeveral colours; their tail is ſhort, as alſo 


unlike thoſe ef aquatic birds. The largeſt are about 8 
feet in length; but the. uſual ſize is five or ſix, They 
are hunted for their ſkin and fat; each ſeal affording 
about a barrel of oil when fat, and about half a barrel 
when lean, -- at roy ee | 

Their fat is about three or four inches thick between 


fort of all the oils 


that ga under. the denomination of 
train-gil, | e ee a 


rat, is alſo uſed for dhe bad, A 
thereon, affixed to any thing ſealed. The manufaQurer's 
ſeal frequently liel to their ſtuffs, is to be of lead: 


/ 


The 
oil of tartar he can draw very cheap, and the diſtillation 
be performs very compendiouſly, ſo as to gain 24 quatts 


ſea-water is heavier and heavier, as far as within 30 de- 
SEA-yoke, When the ſea is fo rough, that the helm cannot 


helm; and reeving two ſmall ropes through them, which 
they call falls, having ſome men at each tackle, they go- 


imal met with a- 
The head of this animal is much like that of a dog, with 


hairs in the noſtrils, and three or four over the eyes, 


their legs and feet; whereof the talons, being five in 
number, are joined together by a black membrane, not 


the ſkin and the fleſh; and it is ſaid to yield the beſt 
the, wan or lead, and impreffon 


that of knights, by the French law, is to be of hard 


SEA 


wax; and that of agents, of ſoft wax. Some ſeals are 
ſtamped on the paper or parchment itſelf, others hung 
by filken firings, | 

SEALING Wax. See Wax. 

SEAM, or ſeme of corn, is a meaſure of eight buſhels, 
Seam of glaſs, is the quantity of 120 lb. or 24 ſtone, 

; each 5 lb. weight. Seam of wood. is a horſe load. 

SAM, in a ſhip, is the edge where the planks meet, which 

are drove full of oakum. > 

SEAMEN. A mariner, or ſeaman, is one under the com- 
mand of the maſter of a ſhip, that is hired to work 
therein, and do all common bufineſs for the failing, 
guiding, and preſervation of the ſhip. The ſhip's crew 
are called mariners, and owe all obedience to the maſter ; 
who hath the ſupreme rule on ſhipboard, and therefore 
his authority is much countenanced by law. See Ship. 
By the laws of Oleron, if a mariner rebels or commits 
a fault, and the maſler lifts up the towel three times 
before him, and he does not ſubmit, the maſter at the 
next place of land may diſcharge him : and if he refuſes 
to go aſhore, he ſhall loſe half his wages, and all his goods 
in the ſhip ; but if the mariner ſubmits, he is to receive 
his whole wages. And a maſter of a ſhip may juſtify his 
giving moderate and due correction to his men: but if a 
mariner aſſaults the maſter on ſhipboard, he ſhall pay five 
ſols, or loſe his hand'; yet it is ſaid, after one ſtroke, he 
may defend himſelf. By the antient Rhodian laws, the 

. Maſters, mariners, &c. that ſail together were to take an 
oath of fidelity, or 'mutual engagement. 

Mariners are not to depart from on ſhipboard when they 
are in full pay, which is always when they break ground, 
without the maſter's licence for ſo doing ; and they may 
in no caſe quit the ſhip, without leaving a ſufficient 
number to guard her: and they muſt aſſiſt one another, 
both at ſea and in port; or, upon the oath of their fel- 
lows of any refuſal, ſhall loſe their wages. If mariners 

in a ſtrange port leave the ſhip, not having the licence of 

the maſter, or without faſtening her with four ropes, the 
loſs, if any happen, falls upon them. They are alſo to 
attend the ſhip until ſhe be diſcharged, and ballaſted 
anew:; and if any mariner, during the time of her diſ- 
charge or lading, labours not with the reſt of the com- 

- pany, but abſents himſelf, he ſhall pay a fineto the others 
pro rata: and the mariners are not only to diſcharge and 
deliver goods out of the ſhip, but likewiſe, if no porters - 

or carriers be in thoſe parts, they muſt carry the ſame 

themſelves for ſuch hire as other workmen ſhould have 
had for it. | | | 
In a ſtrange country, the one half of the ſeamen at 
_ leaſt ought to remain on ſhipboard 3 and thoſe who 
go on land, are to keep ſobriety, and abſtain from 
ſuſpeRed places, and not abſent on pain of being pu- 
niſhed, like unto him who abſents when the ſhip" is. 
ready to ſail. If it happens otherwiſe than well with 
the maſter, the mariners are obliged to. bring the ſhip 
to the port, from whence ſhe was freighted, without 
any delay, except it be otherwiſe provided: and a ma- 
riner ſhall forfeit his wages, if the ſhip break in any part, 
and he doth not help with all his diligence to fave the 
oods on board. | V 

Where a mariner is hired, and he deſerts the ſervice be- 

fore the voyage is ended, by the law marine, and the 
common law, he ſhall loſe his wages. And it has been 

_ adjudged, that if the ſhip do not return, but periſhes at 
ſea, either by tempeſt, enemies, fire, &c. the mariners 

ſhall not have their wages ; for if they were allowed to 
have wages in theſe caſes, it is preſumed their beſt en- 

_ . deavours would be wanting to preſerve the ſhip ; and the a 

mariners ſhall loſe their wages, as well as the owners 

their freight. If the ſhip unlade any part of the cargo, 
the mariners ſhall have their wages; but if, after they 
have unladen the veſſel at any pott abroad, they demand 
the ſame, with, an intention of leaving the ſhip, the 
maſter may detain a reaſonable proportion thereof as his 
ſecurity, till they have brought back the ſhip. It was 
held by Hole chief juſtice, that if a ſhip is loſt before ſhe 
arrives at any port of delivery, the ſeamen loſe all theic 
wages; if the be loſt after ſhe comes to a port of de- | 
livery, then they only loſe their wages from the laft port. 


Sr 


of delivery; but in caſe they run away, though aſter they 
come to any port of delivery, they loſe all their wages. 

A mariner being hired for a ſimple mariner, if afterwards 
in the voyage he finds hiring to be a pilot, or other of- 
ficer of a ſhip, by the law marine he may paſs over, re- 
ſtoring his former hire; and ſo it is if he marry abroad: 
but if a mariner ſhall depart the ſhip, at the maſter's 
command, and the maſter do not take another, if any 
damage happens to the ſhip or goods, the maſter muſt 
anſwer. Mariners may not carry out of the ſhip any 
drink, nor above one meal of meat; and if they em- 
bezzle the goods on board, &c. they are accountable to 
the maſter, the maſter to the owners, and the owners to 
the merchant or freighter ; though, in caſe of a ſtorm, 
if goods are caſt overboard for lightening the ſhip, the 
mariners making oath that it was done tor preſerving the 
veſſel, ſhall diſcharge the maſter: ſo if goods or mer- 
chandiſe in ſuch caſe receive damage at ſea, by the 


oath of the maſter and mariners they may be cleared. 


If a mariner ſhall commit any fault, by reaſon of which 
the maſter, owners, or the ſhip, anſwers damage to the 


merchant, an action well lies againſt him. But when a 
mariner is on ſhipboard, he ought not to be arreſted by 


any one for debt, nor be taken away from thence; for the 
ſhip is compared to a man's dwelling houſe, which is as 
his caſtle, and a ſure refuge by law, unleſs it be for a 
ſworn debt, or penaliy to the King, &c. The wages 
and goods of ſuch mariner ſhall in theſe caſes be liable; 
and if a mariner takes up money, or buys cloaths on cre- 


dit, and the ſame is entered in the purſer's books, this- 
will intitle a diſcount of ſo much of his wages as the 


ſame amounts unto. 

In caſe a ſhip happens to be ſeiſed for debt, or otherwiſe 
become forfeited, the mariners ſhall receive their wages, 
except, through any act of theirs, there be a forfeiture of 
all. If the ſhip be laden with prohibited goods, as wool, 
and the like, though it ſubjects the veſſel to forfeiture ; 
yet it deprives not the mariners of their hire, who have 


faithfully performed their parts, and for which the ſhip is 


obliged. A mariner may either keep his portage or al- 
lowance of goods in his hands, or let the ſame out to 
freight, by the laws of Oleron. | | 

The act 2d George II. c. 36. for better regulation of 


ſeamen in the merchants ſervice, has ordained, that no 


maſter or commander of any ſhip or veſſel ſhall carry any 
ſeaman or mariner, except his apprentices, to ſea, with - 
out firſt coming to an agreement or contract for their 
wages; which agreement ſhall be in writing, ſigned by 
the maſter and mariners, on pain of forfeiting 5 l. to 
the uſe of Greenwich hoſpital, to be recovered by in- 
formation upon the oath of one or more witneſſes, be- 


fore a juſtice of peace, &c. And if any ſeaman or 


mariner ſhall deſert, or refuſe to proceed in the voyage 
on board any veſſel, after he has ſigned ſuch contract, 

he ſhall forfeit to the owners of the ſhip the wages due 
to him at the time of his deſerting or refuſing as afore- 
ſaid : and in caſe he deſerts, or abſents from any ſuch 
ſhip, whereia he hath ſo contracted to ſerve, upon ap- 
plication to any juſtice of the peace, he may iſſue his war- 


rant to apprehend ſuch ſeaman; and on his refuſal to 


proceed on the voyage, the juſtice may commit him to 
the houſe of correction, to be kept to hard labour not ex- 
ceeding thirty days, nor leſs than fourteen. | 

And by the ſame ſtatute, if any ſeaman ſhall abſent him- 
ſelf from the veſſel to which he belongs, without leave 
of the maſter, or other chief officer having the charge of 
ſuch ſhip, he ſhall for every day's abſence forfeit two 
days pay, for the uſe of Greenwich hoſpital ; and if he 


ſhall leave the veſſel to which he belongs, before he 


hath a diſcharge in writing from the maſter, he ſhall for- 


feit one month's piy, to the uſes aforeſaid z and the 
maſters or owners of ſhips are empowered to deduct out 
of the wages of any ſeaman the penalties and forfeitures 


incurred by this at ; and thoſe penalties which are to 
be applied to the uſe of Greenwich hoſpital, ſhall be paid 
by the maſters of ſhips to the, officer at any port, who 


collects the 6d. a month, deducted out of ſeamens 


wages, for the uſe of the ſaid hoſpital ; and neglecting 
to do it within three months, they ſhall forfeit treble 
value, 0 


Notwithſtanding the public charities in 
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Alſo by the (aid act, on the arriving of any ſhip in Great 
Britain, from parts beyond the ſeas, the maſter ſhal] be 
obliged to pay the ſeamen their wages, within 30 days, if 
demanded, except the contract for ſerving be to the Son 
trary, or at the time the ſeamen ſhall be diſcharged, which 


ſhall fiſt happen; deducting thereout the penalties and 


forfeitures ; and not paying the ſame, ſhall be liable to a 
penalty of 20s. over and above the wages due to each 
ſeaman, to be recovered by the ſame ways as the ſaid 
wages are recoverable ; and no ſeaman or mariner ſhall 
fail in any ſuit for recovery of his wages, for want of 
producing the contract with the maſter, on whom it lies. 
to produce the ſame if neceſſary. | 4 
This act ſhall not extend to debar any mariner or ſea. 
man, belonging to any merchant ſhip or veſſel, from en- 
tering into his Mzjeſty's ſervice, on board any of his 
ſhips; nor ſhall ſuch ſeaman or mariner, for his entr 
therein, forfeit the wages due to him during the time gf 
his ſervice in ſuch merchant ſhip or veſſel ; nor ſhali ſuch 
entry be judged a deſertion from the ſhip. | 
By the ſtatute of 1ſt George II. eff. 2, c. 14. for en- 
couraging ſemen voluntarily to enter into the King's 
ſervice, &c. the governors, miniſters and conſuls in fo- 
reign parts, or where none ſuch are reſident, any two or 
more Britiſh merchants there reſiding, are authoriſed and 


required to provide for all ſeamen, ſubjects of Great Bri- 


tain, that ſhall by ſhipwreck, or other unavoidable acci- 
dent, be driven or caſt away in ſuch foreign parts or 


places; and ſhall ſubſiſt them by an allowance after the 


rate of 6d. per diem each, &c. and put them on board 
the firſt ſhip of war arriving there in convenient time; 
or they may be ſent by any merchant-ſhips wanting men, 
or others bound for any port in Great Britain. 

And maſters of ſhips abroad, ſhall take on board four 
men for each 100 tuns of which their veſſels conſiſt, and 


receive from the commiſſioners of the navy 6d, a day 
for the paſſage and proviſion of every ſeamen, from the 


day of their embarkation homewards ; on producing a 
certificate of the mens being taken on board, and the 
time when, &c. | | 


0 By the acts 9th Geo. II. c. 25. and 10th Geo. II. c. 14. 


a ſmall ſum, of ſo much per tun, is to be paid by all ma- 


ſters of veſſels, &c. trading from any part of his Ma- 


jeſty's dominions to Cadiz, and Port St. Mary's in Spain, 
or to the port of Leghorn, to perſons appointed by the 
conſuls and a majority of Britiſh merchants there; and 
ſuch maſters paying it ſhall be reimburſed by their 
freighters, or the perſons to whom the' goods are con- 
ſigned, &c. and the money to be applied for relieving _ 
ſeamen ſhipwrecked, or taken in war, and other perſons 
being Engliſh ſubjeQs in diſtreſs in the ſaid ports. | 
reat Britain 
may be more conſiderable, in proportion, than thoſe of 


any other country in the known world, they are even at 


this day too greatly defective with regard to one parti- 


cular object thereof, and perhaps the moſt meritorious of 
any already provided for, on particular emergencies. 
An object of charity] which demands the inſpection, 


and moſt ſanguine attention, of all thoſe inhabitants 
within the three kingdoms, who have the welfare of 


commerce at heart, and wiſh well to the encouragement 


of the Britiſh manufaQtories, more peculiarly of the mer- 
cantile part of the city of London, upon which the gran- 
deur of our moſt gracious Sovereign, the ſource of our 


| invaluable liberties, the ſupport of our glorious fleets, and 


the wealth of the nation, entirely depend. 


Wben it js conſidered, that London is firſt :MeQed by 


the obſtruQion of commerce; that ſhe is the fountain of 


life to the trade of this nation; and that, if ſhe neglects 
any valuable branch thereof, the confequences, however 


fatal, muſt become univerſal ; and if, which Heaven for- 


bid! the glory of our trade ſhould happen to be eclipſed 


by ſuch miſtakes as are in our power to recal, or were in 


our power to prevent, our utmoſt concern for the im. 


provement of that very part ſhould be the greater, and 


as carefully huſbanded as we would proviſions in caſe o 
a famine. But commerce” is hot without enthuſiaſts, 


who have their deity, as Well as thoſe in religion, and in 


— Whole ſervice they think of death, as the Romans m—_ 


| its 
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heir views to monumental honour, This ſort of bi- 
gotty has been well underſtood by our neighbours the 
Dutch; who have ſuch a tenderneſs to their trade, as 
rarely, if ever, to engage in any war that would inter- 
ropt it; for, as with France in the late wars, ſo with 
. the foundations of their trade to Aſtica and the 
Eft Indies being laid in the heat of their revolt from th 
Span ſh tyranny. ; e , 
The productions of their country being in no proportion 
to the number of their people, by their policy and dili- 
ence in commerce they make other nations maintain 
them : ſo that they, who naturally have not ſufficient for 
their own nececeſſities, are poſlcſſed of magazines, which 
furniſh to the neceſſities of others; being the natural ef- 
f&s, and reaſonable rewards, of ſuch a conduct, Pity it 
is, that the ſame beneficent ſcheme: has not been put in 
practice, and better attended to, in Great Britain for 
commerce, being a kind of univerſal charity, which extends 
influence to all parties concerned in any of its branches, 
creates profitable employ ments, and adminiſters to the 
preſſing neceſſities our nature is every day demanding. 
If the word charity may be defined to ſignify that compaſ- 
ſion which ariſes from a juſt contemplation of the con- 
dition of human nature, in reſpect to the public utility; 
and the generous diſpoſition of mind, that deſpiſes lux- 


 ury, inſpired with an irreſiſtible inclination to apply the 


ſuperfluity of fortune towards the relief of the virtuous, 
as well os uſeful perſons in diſtreſs ; which is certainly 
the higheſt degree of perfection attainable in this life: it 
is very evident, that the moſt uſeful claſs of people in this 
kinedom, with regard to trade and navigation, and 
from whoſe ſervices we receive the greateſt benefits, have 
been hitherto too much diſregarded, and omitted among 
the lift of thoſe who ſeemed beſt entitled to a comfortable 
and temporary ſubſiſtence. | 

The lunatic, the foundling, and the blind, are doubt- 


leſs real objects of charity; as the firſt, by the loſs of 
his reaſon, is rendered uſeleſs ; the ſecond, without due 
care, and a neceſſary education, cannot properly be ſaid 


to contribute for the good of the community; and the 


latter is but ſeldom employed. But, be this as it will, we 
may venture to affirm, there is no kind of affliction 
which requires greater attention, or ought more ſtrongly. 


to move our compaſſion, than that of the maimed or 


decayed common ſailor ; who has hazarded his life, loſt 


his limbs, and ſpent the beſt part of his days in the ſer- 
vice of the merchant, - _ | | 


But ſurely our gentlemen, as well as our merchants, 


will think of making a. proviſion for the relief of thoſe 
poor ſeamen, who have been the ſupport of their country, 
and are as well entitled to charity as any part of the 
community. DS i ONE, e 
In making proviſion for theſe unhappy ſufferers, what 
wealthy citizen can be too bountiful? what gentleman 
too liberal? Let them but conſider, that they beſtow 
only to reſume again. at pleaſure ; that they are hereby 


| ſowing the ſeeds of induſtry, which muſt neceſſarily pro- 


duce a continual race of hardy and able ſailors, uſeful 
to their country, their king, and themſelves, from gene- 
ration to generation: for as nothing contributes more to 
the raiſing a new progeny, to ſupply the place of their 
predeceſſors in any branch of buſineſs, more eſpecially in 


the laborious employments of life, than proper encou- 


ragement, exemplified by making ſuitable proviſion for 


| their decayed parents, who were employed in the ſame 


branch of buſineſs z ſo nothing ſo much weakens the 


party, and derogates therefrom, as to be lighted and a- 


bandoned by thoſe very perſons to whom they have de- 
voted themſelves ; whoſe fortunes they have raiſed; in 


whoſe ſervices they are worn out, and thereby become 


urthenſome to their families and pariſhes. 

The ſeveral infirmaries in and about London, particu- 
larly St. Luke's hoſpital in Moorfields, and that near 
Hyde-park, which are at preſent ſupported by the an- 
nual ſubſcription of the merchants and gentlemen, ap- 
pear to be far more produdtize of worldly happineſs, 
alſo far more meritorious," than any of the ſumptuous do- 


nations, of thoſe overgrown rich men, Who at their 


formerly, they traded and fought at the ſame 


| ſervice ; and as they had, during the coarſe of the war. 
1 83800 , _ __ "manifefedyit” 
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deaths, bequeath ſplendid palaces, and lordly governors, 
for pretended charitable uſes; provided theſe donors 
acted the part of penurious haughty miſers in their life- 
times, and were moved to ſuch endowments from a 
principal of pride, to live in effigy z or to have their 


names written in golden letters, in order to render 


themſelves immortal. 

Charity is a virtue altogether incompatible with -oftenta- 
tion, or with thoſe low, and vicious appetites, which are 
to be found in the miſer's heart, and generally direct his 
conduct, | | 

There is not any object ſo pleaſing to the eye, as the 
ſight of a man whom we have obliged ; or any muſic 
ſo agreeable to the ear, as the voice of one that owns 
you for his high benefactoc; and if the trading part of 
the nation thought in the ſame way, they would have 
continually before them a foretaſte of future bliſs, by 
providing for their natural ſervants, our honeſt tars, when 
reduced to beggary after a life of labour, and in hearing 
them chant forth the praiſes of their benefactors, in ſongs 
of gratitude and thankſgiving ; which, it is hoped, ſome 
Public-ſpirited merchants, will cauſe ſpeedily to be put in 
proper execution, without waiting for the aſſiſtance of the 
landed intereſt, | 

Some propoſals were publiſhed in 1744, by Mr. Griffin, 
for the relief and ſupport of maimed, aged, and difabled 


ſeamen, in the merchants ſervice of Great Britain. 
The legiſlature, ſenſible of this proviſion for ſeamen, 


paſſed an act of parliament in 1747, for relief and ſup- 


port of maimed and diſabled ſeamen, and the widows and 


children of ſuch as ſhould be killed, ſlain, or drowned in 
the merchants ſervice. The preamble obſerves, that, by 
an act of the 7th and 8th of William III. certain encou- 
ragements were given for ſeamen to regiſter themſelves 
for his Majeſty's ſervice ; and if any ſuch ſhould, by age, 
or other accidents, be difabled for future ſervice, and 
ſhould not be able to maintain themſelves comfortably 
and the children of ſuch diſabled ſeamen, and the wi- 
dows and children of ſuch of them as ſhould be killed or 
drowned in ſea-ſervice, were to be provided for in the 


royal hoſpital of Greenwich, ſo far as the faid hoſpital 
| ſhould be capable to receive them, and the revenue there- 
of would extend; and for the better ſupport of the ſaid 


hoſpital, 6d. per month is by the ſaid a& to be allowed 


out of the wages of every ſeaman in the merchants ſer- 


Vice, as well as in the navy. But ſo much of the ſaid 
act as relates to the regiſtring of ſeamen, was repealed 
by an act of the gth of Queen Anne, whereby every 


ſeaman in the navy, though not regiſtred,y is entitled to 
the benefits of the ſaid hoſpital. By an act of the 10th of 
Anne, any ſeaman is to be conſidered as fully qualified 
for an admiſſion into the ſaid hoſpital, who ſhall produce 
a certificate of his having been hurt and diſabled for ſea- 
| ſervice, in defending any Britiſh fhip againſt an enemy, 
or in taking any ſhip from an enemy. By an act of the 


8th of George I. every ſeaman on board a merchant-ſhip, 
who ſhall be maimed in fight againſt any pirate, is to be 
admitted into the ſaid hoſpital, preferable to any other ſea- 
man diſabled merely by age. By an act of the 8th of 


| George II. ſeamen on board any merchant-ſhip, who 
ſhall be maimed in fight againſt an enemy, ſhall be ad- 
| mitted into the ſaid hoſpital, in like manner as any other 
ſeaman wounded or diſabled in the royal ſervice. But 
the act of 1747 recited, that whereas the ſaid hoſpital 


was not capable to receive, nor the income thereof. ſuf- 
ficient to provide for the ſeamen in the ſervice of the 
navy, entitled to the benefits thereof, ſo that the ſea- 
men in the merchants ſervice, maimed and difabled in 


fight, and proper objects of charfty, have feldom or ne- 
ver been admitted into the ſaid hoſpital ; and as there 


was no proviſion made for ſuch ſeamen in the merchants 
ſervice, as were diſabled by accidental misfortunes, or for 
thoſe worn out by age, or for the widows or children of 
ſuch as ſhould be killed or drowned in the faid ſervice ; 


and as the ſeamen in the ſaid ſervice were willing to allow 


6 d. per month out of theit Wages, to be applied for the 
relief of ſuch as ſhould be diſabled or worn out by age, 
and of the widows and children of thoſe killed in the ſaid 
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manifeſted their courage, and deſerved all due encourage- 


ment, and the eſtabliſhing the ſaid charity would tend to 


the honour and good of the public; it was enacted, that 


Alexander Hume, Jobn Briſtow, John Bance, Harry 
Gough, Albert Niſbett, Nathaniel Newman junior, Jo- 
ſeph Gulſton, Charles Pole, eſqs. Sir Peter 'Thompſon, 
knight ; Robert Nettleton, and 108 other merchants and 
gentlemen, and their ſucceſſors, ſhould be one body cor- 
porate and politic, by the name of “ The preſident and 
« governors for the relief and ſupport of ſick, maimed, 
« and diſabled ſeamen, and of the widows and children 
cc of ſuch as ſhall be killed, ſlain, or drowned in the 
« merchants ſervice.” The preſident and governors are 
to provide in the ſaid hoſpital for the reception of ſeamen 
rendered incapable of ſervice ; or. allow them certain pen- 
ſions, or otherwiſe, as they ſhall think moſt for the, ad- 
vantage of the charity; and ſhall alſo relieve the widows 
and children of ſuch ſeamen as ſhall be killed or drowned 
in the ſaid ſervice, provided ſuch children are not of the 


age of fourteen 3 or if, of that age or upwards, they are 


incapable of getting a livelihood, by reaſon of lameneſs, 
blindneſs, or other infirmities, and are proper objects of 
charity : and ſhall make reaſonable allowances to thoſe 
who ſhall loſe an eye .or limb, or be otherwiſe hurt in 
fighting, defending, or working the ſhips in which they 
ſerve, or in loading or unloading the cargoes, or other- 
wiſe howſoever in doing duty, in proportion to the da- 
mage they ſhall receive, ſo far as the revenues will ex- 
tend. No ſeaman is to be entitled to any of the bene- 


fits of this act, without producing a certificate of the hurt, 


&c. received, to the preſident, aſſiſtants, and com- 
mittees, from the maſter, mate, boatſwain, and ſur- 
geon, or of the maſter and two of the ſeamen, if there 


1s no other officer ; and no widow or children of any 
ſeaman killed or drowned in the faid ſervice, are to be 


entitled to any allowance, without a proper certificate. 
But no ſeaman is to be provided for by a penſion, or 


_ otherwiſe, as decrepit or worn out, unleſs he has ſerved 
five years in the merchants ſervice, and paid 6 d. per 


month out of his wages for that time, for the purpoſes 
of this act. There is to be a preſident and 21 aſſiſtants, 
or committees of the ſaid corporation, for the more con- 
ſtant and ordinary management of the monies to be 
raiſed for the purpoſes aforeſaid ; and Henry Norris ſe- 
nior, eſq; was appointed the firſt preſident : but the pre- 
ſident and aſſiſtants are to be elected every year, on the 
24th of June, or within five days before or after. Four 

eneral courts are to be held every year, on the 24th of 
3 29th September, 25th December, and 25th 
March, or within five days before or after any of the 
ſaid days; of which ten days notice is to be given in the 


Gazette: but the preſident and aſſiſtants may call a ge- 


neral court at any other time, as the affairs of the com- 
pany ſhall require, or at the requeſt of 13 members, 


The preſident, with five or more of the aſſiſtants, are 


to make a full court of aſſiſtants or committees, and 


to meet upon Wedneſdays weekly; when they have 


power to apply the monies ariſing by this act for the 
intended relief, and to tranſact all other neceſſary mat- 


ters. A receiver is to be choſen by a majority in a gene- 


ral court. The preſident, and 13 governors, may 


i make bye laws; and any perſon who contributes 50 l. for 


the purpoſes of this act, ſhall be declared a governor of 


the corporation. Every ſeaman, or perſon employed in 


any veſſel belonging to a ſubject of England, and every 


maſter or owner navigating the ſ-me, except ſuch as are 
exempted from the payment of 6 d. per month to Green- 


wich hoſpital, as alſo pilots employed on board veſ- 
ſels, ſhall pay 6 d. per month, and proportionably for a 
leſſer time, during their employment, for the purpoſes 
aforeſaid. The maſter, owner, or commander of every 


veſiel is to deduct out of the wages of every ſuch ſeaman 
the ſaid duty of 6 d. per month, and pay the ſame to 

ſuch receivers as the preſident or governors, or the 
truſtees of the out- ports, ſhall appoint. The preſident 
and governors, at a full court of aſſiſtants, ate to ap- 


point the receivers. Every maſter, or other perſon 


having the care of any merchant-veſlel, is to keep a 
f the perſons employed. 
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bet 


| ſhore; the time and place of each ſeaman entering into 


or drowned ; a duplicate whereof is alſo to be ſigned and 


maſter, &c. ſhall produce a certificate from the receiver 


owners and maſters of veſſels in the out-ports may appoint 
_ fifteen perſons to be truſtees for ſuch out- ports, for re- 
ceiving and applying the ſaid duty; which truſtees are 
to be elected every year, on the 26th of December, or 


willing to undertake the collection and application of the 


guild of maſters and pilots ſeamen of the Trinity-houſe 


veſſel, ſhall, in the diſcharge of his duty, break any 
limb, or be otherwiſe hurt, the preſident and governors 


veſſel belongs; and the expence thereof, not exceeding 


| abode, the, preſident and governors, and the reſpective 
' truſtees, may relieve them in ſuch manner as they ſhall 
think proper. | Fg | 


of what is allowed for ch 


8 
on board, with the uſual place of their abode when on 


ſuch ſervice, and in what ſhip he performed his laſt 
voyage; a duplicate of which thall be ſigned and deli. 
vered by the maſter to the receiver or collector of the fiid 
duties, at the port to which the veſſel belongs. The 
maſter is alſo to keep ſuch a muſter- roll during the voy- 
age, and to enter when and where any perſon ſhall be 
diſcharged from, or ſhall leave or delert ſuch veſſel 
and others ſhipped on board, and when and where any 
of them received any hurt or damage, or were killed 


delivered as aforeſaid at the ſhip's return to the port to 
which ſhe belongs, under penalty of 201. Every ma- 
ſter, &c. ſhall pay all ſuch monies to the collectors ad- 
pointed, at the port only to which ſuch veſſel belongs 
and before ſhe is cleared inwards ; and no officer of the 
cuſtoms ſhall clear inwards any veſſel liable to this dut 

or grant any warrant, cocket, tranſire, return, or dif. 
charge, or ſuffer ſuch veſſel to go out of port, until the 


of the ſaid duty being fully paid, and that he is not more 
than three months in arrear, under penalty of 201, The 


within ten days after, who are to be confirmed by the 
preſident and aſſiſtants; and theſe truſtees, when ſo con- 
firmed, five of whom are to be a quorum, may make bye- 
laws, receive and apply benefactions, and appoint officers, 
But as, by letters-patent of the 6th of Edward VI. certain 
merchants of Briſtol were incorporated by the name of 
The maſter, wardens, and commonalty of merchants- 
venturers of the city of Briſtol; and as this ſociety was 


ſaid h d. per month payable in the port of Briſtol, and of 
any donations of well-diſpoſed people, they are appointed 
truſtees for that port. The ſame liberty is granted to the 


of Kingſton upon Hull, as alſo to the Eaſt India com- 
pany: That ſeamen who have been longeſt in the ſer- 
vice, ſhall be firſt provided for as worn out or decrepit. 
If any ſeaman, or other perſon employed on board any 


of the port of London, and the reſpeQive truſtees for the - 
out-ports, ſhall provide proper relief for ſuch perſon, until 
he ſhall be ſo well recovered of ſuch hurt as to be re- 
moved, and ſent with ſafety to the port to which ſuch 


24. per mile, is to be paid by the company. Any ſea- 
man, or other perſon, ſerving five years or more in the 
merchant-ſervice, who ſhall have paid the 6 d. per month 
for that time, and ſhall be adjudged by the preſident, 
&c. a proper object of relief, ſhall be provided for at 
the port where he ſhall have paid the greateſt part of the 
ſaid duty, for the laſt five years of his ſervice, And 
any ſeamen employed in the merchant- ſervice, Who ſhall 

be ſhipwrecked, or taken by the enemy, and on their re- 
turn may be travelling with paſſes to the place of their 


This act was calculated with very noble and patriotic 
views, and has been put into execution; but it may re- 


qauire much time and aſſiſtance to anſwer the ſalutary 


purpoſes thereby intended; which ought to be promoted 
by every man who wiſhes well to the proſperity of Great 
Britain. 54 | 27 
It is a melancholy thing to conſider how many Britiſh 
failors, perhaps the belt in the world, have been ſold to 
other nations, as things at auction, to the beſt bidder ; 


when they might all be preſerved for the ſervice of their 


own nation, by an annual.,expence, and proper fund 


* 


erected for that uſeful purpale, not exceeding the charge 


keeping up a ſingle regiment of 


. 


ſoldiers ; whereby, thoſe® ho are. obliged to go abroad, 
as well as the maimed and ſuperannuated, might be ſup- 


ported 
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ported. The ſailor, inured to hardſhip, requires but 
little for his ſubſiſtence, and much leſs for his lodging and 
apparel. A decent habitation, little ſurniture, and a 
ſparing diet, would anſwer the expeCtations of the lame 
and decayed ; while a moderate proviſion might be re:dily” 
found out to keep the ſtrong and active in their own. 
country in caſe of any emergency of ſtate, or unexpected 
invaſion 3 a conſtant ſupply of theſe people being natu- 
rally and politically our firſt and greateſt concern, For 
the caſe, as it ſtands with our real intereſt, is ſhort and 
eaſy to be underſtood. Nature calls us to commerce, 
and has furniſhed all the things by which it may be pro- 
moted. That which we retain of trade ſhould there- 
fore be protected and extended by all the juſt means we 
ire poſſeſſed of; and thoſe are only to be found in the 
number of ſhips'z which, however well ſupported by 
ſtrength and art in the building, without being properly 
manned, will prove little more than incumbrances. Com- 
mon prudence prompts us to keep up a ſuperiority at ſea, 
and to give all neceſſary encouragement to the ſailors, by 
whom our trade, as well as freedom, is ſupported ; for, in 
this, nature, has fixed the policy of our country, and in our 


| obedience to her dictates, by following ſuch meaſures, 


we ſhall have a full reward. 
As the great branch of duty in our fighting ſhips is to pro- 
tect trade, ſo that of our trading ſhips is to add to our 
ſtrength and treaſure, which protect and conſolidate the 
whole: but if we ſuffer our trade to be deſtroyed, or 
thoſe perſons to be neglected and maltreated, who are 


life of one, after the death of the other; for, after the 
loſs of that which is to be protected, the protectors may 
return to perpetual reſt, and will ſoon be buried in ob- 
livion. | 1 | 

The hoſpital of Greenwich, by the general concurrence 
of the nation, was founded and endowed, for the re- 
ception of ſuch ſailors as were either diſabled or ſuperan- 
nuated in the royal ſervice ; to which laudable founda- 
tion every ſailor in the kingdom, though he never be- 
longed to the royal navy, is obliged to contribute, by 
having 6d. a month deducted out of his wages for that 
purpoſe, although he is not entitled to be admitted as a 
penſioner 3 which contribution is extended to all ſea- 
men, except apprentices under 18 years of age, fiſher 
men, and perſons employed in open boats  _ 
Hence we may obferve, that the legiſlature have always 
looked upon their old and maimed ſailors as real ob- 
jects of charity, and well worthy of their regard; in 
conſequence of which, they have not only provided for 
them a comfortable ſubliſtence during life, but alſo a pro- 
viſion for their wives and children; that they, who had 
been ſerviceable to their country, might not have the mor- 
tification and diſgrace of becoming chargeable to their re- 
ſpective pariſhes. May we not therefore reaſonably 
hope, that the trading part of the kingdom will take it 
under their immediate conſideration, to contrive and 
eſtabliſh a fund, to ere& or purchaſe manſions, for the 
reception of ſuch of their faithful ſervants as they, in 
their wiſdom), ſhall judge to have behaved well, or to 
have caſually ſuffered in their employments ? For the inte- 
reſt of the crown and people being naturally mutual, or 
rather but one, a ſeparation of their intereſts muſt be 
as pernicious as a ſeparation in the intereſts of a man and 
his wife, which ends in the ruin of the family. There- 


| Reh Win finding the degree of 
Sc placed in, nor the de- 


the main ſupport of it, we cannot poſſibly expect the- 


ſeryice of the com- 


en for the preſervation 
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of his ſubſervients; without whoſe aſſiſtance ſtocks would 
fall, the price of lands and houſes be reduced, our na- 
tional funds grow contemptible, our public credit de- 
ſpiſed, and commerce itſelf would ſicken and die. Let 
no man, therefore, depend too much upon himſelf; 
but consider the benefit of others, and how neceſſary 
It is for the ſake of his own intereſt to preſerve our ſea- 
men; for as preſumption is the higheſt ſin, ſo prevention 
is the higheſt wiſdom : and the firſt worthy man who 
forms the eſtabliſhm2nt of a public hoſpital fit for the re- 
ception of our numerous poor diſabled ſeamen, ought 


to have his ſtatue ſet up in gold, in the middle of our 
Royal Exchange, to immortalize his memory. 


As to the impreſſing of ſeamen, it is certainly a prero- 
gative of the crown : but as they are the moſt valuable 
ſubjects, many ſchemes have been projected for giving 
them as much liberty as the reſt of their countrymen. 
Mr. Cary, p. 40. ſays, that our navigation is carried on by 
ſhips and ſailors; the former are the ſea-waggons, where- 
by we tranſport and carry commodities from one market 
to another; and the latter are the waggoners, who drive 
and manage them. Theſe are a fore of jolly ſellows, 
who are generally bold in their undertakings, and go 
through any kind of labour in their own way with a great 
deal of chearfulneſs; are undaunted by ſtorms and tem- 
peſts, the ſea being as it were their element, and are al- 
lowed by all to be the beſt navigators in the world. They 


are our wealth in peace, our defence in war, and ought 


to be more encouraged than they are in both; eſpecially 
in the latter, which might be done, if better methods 
were uſed to engage them in the ſervice, and better 
treatment when they are there. Now, I ſhould think, 
if no man was forced into the king's ſhips till he had been 
three years at ſea; nor to ſtay there above that time, 
without his free conſent, and then to be permitted to take 
a merchants employment ſo much longer, and ſo toties 
quaties, it would encourage them to come willingly into 
the ſervice, which they look upon now to be a ſlavery, 
whereto they are bound for their lives. This, and the 
manner of preſſing them, hinders very much the making 
of ſailors ; landmen not caring to put their hand to the 
oar, leſt the next day they ſhould be hauled away to the 
fleet, though they underſtand nothing of. the ſea. By 
this means our men of war would' be manned with able 
ſeamen, and not with ſuch who only ſtand in the way, 
and are uſeleſs, when moſt wanted. Nor, continues 
Mr. Cary, do I take embargoes to be any helps towards 
it; for many ſailors then lie hid, who would appear ta 
ſerve in merchants ſhips, and might be eaſily met with at 
the return of their voyages. By theſe means, in a ſhort 
time, there would be a double ſett of mariners, enough 
both for the ſervice of the fleet, and of trade; the laſt 


of which would every year breed more. This would 


alſo prevent great miſchiefs, which ariſe from preſſing 
failors out of merchants ſhips, whilft on their voyages, 
many of them being thereby loſt at ſea, and others have 
been detained in the Weſt Indies, to the diſcouragement 
of trade : and it would alſo prevent another miſchief, too 
much practiſed abroad, where captains of men of war 
preſs ſailors from one merchant-ſhip, only to make ad- 
vantage by ſelling them to another. | N 
In the year 1751, there was preſented to the Right Ho- 

nourable George Lord Anſon, firſt lord commiſſioner of 
the navy, A ſcheme how to mann the royal navy of 
“ Great Btitain in time of war, without the impreſſing 
„ of ſeamen, &c. for which his lordſhip returned 
the author the thanks of the board; and it was after- 

wards publiſhed, and addreſſed to his lordſhip. Several 


other ſchemes have alſo been projected for this purpoſe z 


ſome of which may be ſeen in the London magazine 
for the year 1741, p. 144, and 348; the ſame maga- 


zine for the year 1742, p. 210, and 2143 as likewiſe in 


the Gentleman's magazine for the year 1744, p- 413; 
and in the ſame magazine for the year 1746, p. 309; to 
which the reader may refer, as they are too copious to be 
inſerted here. | „„ 
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SEARCHERS. Offifery belonging to the euftdms, whoſe 
buſineſs it is 90 ſearch f N 


or prohibited goods, &. 
| SEASONINGS,,* 
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SEASONINGS, in the Weſt Indies. A kind of aguiſh 
diſtemper, which foreigners are much ſubject to at their 


firſt coming. 


SEATON. A port-town in Scotland, in the county of 


' Lothian, ſituated on the frith of Forth, 9 miles eaſt of 


Edinburgh. 
SEBASTIAN, St. A port-town of Spain, in the province 

of Biſcay, and territory of Guipuſcoa, ſituated 55 miles 

eaſt of Bilboa, and 25 miles S. W. of Bayonne, in 

1 deg. 50 min, of W.lon. and 43 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. 
St. SEBASTIAN, is alſo a town of Brazil. 


SEBENICO. A port-town of Dalmatia, ſituated on a 


bay of the gulph of Venice, in 17 deg. 20 min. of E. 
lon. and 43 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 40 miles north of 
Spalatto, ſubject to Venice. | 
SEBESTEN, in pharmacy. A fruit reſembling a little 
plumb or prune ; which, when ripe, is of a deep red co- 
jour, bordering on black; very ſweet, and the fleſh or 
pulp very glutinous or ſticky. The Syrians make a kind 
of glue or birdlime of the ſebeſtens, called birdlime of 


Alexandria, The fruit is eſteemed ' pectoral, cooling, 


and emollient; though not much uſed in medicine. The 
ſtone within it is triangular. It brought its name from Ara- 
bia, whence Pliny obſerves it came in his time into Italy. 

SECOND, in geometry and aſtronomy. The Goth part 
of a prime, or minute, either in the diviſion of circles, 
or in the meaſure of time. A degree, or an hour, are 
each divided into 60 minutes, marked thus “; a minute 
is ſubdivided into 60 ſeconds, marked thus“; a ſecond 
into 60 thirds, marked thus“. See Degree. 


SECONDARY circles, in the ecliptic, are circles of longi- 


tude of the ſtars ; or circles, which, paſſing through the 
poles of the ecliptic, are at right angles to the ecliptic, 
By the help of theſe all points in the heavens are referred 
to the ecliptic ; that is, any ſtar, planet, or other phæ- 
nomenon, is underſtood to be in that point of the ecliptic 


which is cut by the ſecondary ſemicircle, which paſſes 


through each ſtar or phenomena, | 

If two ſtars be thus referred to the ſame point of the 
ecliptic, they are ſaid to be in conjunction; if in op- 
polite points, they are ſaid to be in oppoſition : if they 
be referred to two points at a quadrant's diſtance, they 


are ſaid to be in quartile aſpect; if the points differ a 6th 
part of the ecliptic, they are ſaid to be in ſextile aſpect. 


In the general, all circles which interſect one of the ſix 
greater circles of the ſphere at right angles, may be 
called ſecondary circles. As the azimuth or vertical 
circles, in reſpect of the horizon; ſo is the meridian, in 
reſpect of the equator. 


SECRETARY. An officer, who, by order of his maſter, Wu 
writes letters, diſpatches, and other inſtruments, which 


he renders authentic by his ſignature. Of theſe there 
are ſeveral kinds, as ſecretary of ſtate, ſecretary at war, 
ſecretary of the treaſury, ſecretary of the admiralty, and 
'others. | 8 a | | 
SECRETARIES of Hate, are officers attending the king, 


for the receipt and diſpatch of letters, grants, petitions, 


and many of the moſt important affairs of the kingdom, 
both foreign and domeſtick. + 2:8 
The king's ſecretaries were antiently called the king's 
Clerks, and notaries, regi a commentariis ; for the name 
ſecretary was at firft applied to ſuch, as being always 
near the king's perſon, received his commands, and were 
called clerks of the ſecret ; whence was afterwards 


formed the word ſecretary, regi a ſecretis : and as the 


great lords began to give their clerks the quality of ſe- 


cretaries, thoſe who attended the king were called, by 


way of diſtinction, ſecretaties of the commands, regi a 
mandatis. This continued till the reign of Henry VIII. 
1559 ; when, at a treaty of peace between the French 
and Spaniards, the former obſerved, that the Spaniſh 
miniſters who treated for Philip II. called themſelves ſe- 
' eretaries of ſtate. Upon which the French ſecretaries 
des commandements, out of emulation, aſſumed the ſame 
title, which thence paſſed into England. 
Till the reign of Henry VIII. there was only one ſecre- 


, tary of ſtate ; but then, buſineſs . that prince ap- 
pointed a ſecond fecretary, both of equal power and au- 
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thority, - and both ſtyled principal ſecretaries of flats 
Before Queen Elizabeth's time the ſecretaries did not lit 
at the council-board ; but that princeſs admitted them to 
the place of privy counſellors ; which honour they bave 
heldgever ſince; and a council is never, or at leaſt ſel- 
dom, held without one of them. | 
They have under their management and direction the 
moſt conſiderable affairs of the nation, and are obliged 
to a conſtant attendance on the king. They receive and 
diſpatch whatever comes to their hands, be it for the 
crown, tne church, the militia, private grants, pardons 
diſpenſations,, and likewiſe petitions to the ſovereign. 
which, when read, arg returned to the ſecretaries for — 
ſwer; all which they diſpatch according. to the king's 
commands and direction. As to foreign affairs, the 
are divided into two provinces, or departments, compre. 
hending all the kingdoms and nations which have any 
intercourſe or . buſineſs with Great Britain; each ſecre. 
tary receiving all letters and addreſſes from, and makin 
all diſpatches to the ſeveral princes and ſtates compre- 
hended in his province, | 
The ſecretaries of ſtate have the cuſtody of that ſeal 
properly called the ſignet, and the direction of the ſignet- 
office; wherein are four clerks employed, who prepare 
- ſuch things as are to pals the ſignet, in order to the privy 
or great ſeal. All grants ſigned by the king are returned 
hither, which, when tranſcribed, are carried to one of the 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and ſealed, and then called 
ſignets; which being directed to the lord privy ſeal, ate 
his warrant. | 
On the ſecretaries of ſtate is likewiſe dependent another 
office, called the paper-office, wherein all public writings, 
papers, and matters of ſtate, are preſerved. 
All the under ſecretaries and clerks are in the choice of 
the ſecretary of ſtate, without reſerve to any perſon: 
the under ſecretaries receive orders and directions from 
them, for writing diſpatches, foreign and domefic, 
which they give to the chief clerk, who diſtributes them 
to the under clerks. WG 
SECRETARY of an embaſſy, is.a perſon attending an ambaſ- 
ſador, for the writing of diſpatches relating to the nego- 


tiation. There is a deal of difference between the ſecre- 


tary of the embaſly, and the ambaſlador's ſecretary; the 
laſt is a domeſtic or menial of the ambaſſador, the firſt a 
ſervant or miniſter of the prince. See Ambaſſador. 
SECRE TON. A white cotton cloth, of a middling fine- 
neſs, brought from the Eaſt Indies; the pieces containing 
16 ells in length, and 5-6ths in breadth. _ » 
SECUNDA agua, among chemiſts, denotes aqua fortis, 
which has been already uſed to diſſolve ſome-metal. See 
Agua fortis, and Depart. 8 e 
SECURITY.. A bail, or inſtrument drawn and ſigned, 
to anſwer an accuſation for the payment of a ſum of 
money, whether public or private; but the word is now 
more particularly adapted to the funds appropriated by 
the government as a ſecurity for payment of the public 
debts. See Fund, and National Det. 


 SEEBY. A port-town of the Baltic, ſituated in North 


Jutland, and ſubject to Denmark. See Denmark. 
SEED, in botany, is the laſt product of a plant, whereby 
the ſpecies. is propagated.../. - Was ont 
The ſeed is generally the fruit of the plant; but ſometimes 
it is only a part incloſed in the fruit, in form either of 
grain, kernel, or berry. 8 8 
The ſeed is the natural offspring of the flower, and that 
for whoſe production all the parts of the flower are in- 
tended ; ſo that when this is ence well formed, the ſe- 
veral parts of the flower dwitidle and diſappear. It is 
produced from the farina of the apices, let fall on the 


head of the piſtil, and thence forwarded to an uterus, at 


the bottom thereof divided into. ſeveral cells, wheres 

coming to receive the nutritious Juice of the plant, it is 
| firſt ſoftened, then ſwelled, increafed both in matter and 

bulk, and at length comes to its ſtate of maturity. 
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SEGNA., A port-town 
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In effect, by the uſe of good microſcopes, we diſcover 


in the ſeed ſeveral of the parts of the future; tree, only 
ia miniature; particularly a little root called the radicle, 
and the ſtem called. the plumule. Nen 

The fecundity. of plants, in the production of feeds; is 


M. Dodart, in the memoirs of the 
French academy of ſciences, computes, that an elm 
living 100 years,; ordinarily produces of itſelf 33.000, ooo 
grains: and adds, that had its crown or head been cut 
off, it would have put forth as many branches, within 
half an inch of the place where it was cut, as it had 
before ; and that at whatever height it, were cut off, the 
effect would have been ſtill the ſame. Hence he con- 
cludes, that the Whole trunk is full of little embryo's of 
invinble branches, ſepatated by circular rims, half an inch 
high; each whereof is ready to appear, and will really 
appear, if the head be lopped off juſt over it: on which 
footing the tree may be ſaid actually to contain in itſelf 
15,840, ooo, ooo ſeeds, wherewith to multiply itſelf as 
many times. But what ſhall we ſay, if each feed or grain 
of a tree contains in itſelf another tree, containing the 
ſame number of ſeeds? and if we can never come either 
at a ſeed which does not cöntain trees, nor at a tree 


which does not contain ſeed? By tbis means we 


ſhall have an increaſing geometrical progreſſion; the 
firſt term whereof is 1, the ſecond: 15, 840, ooo, ooo, the 
third the ſquare of 15, 840, ooo, ooo, the fourth its cube, 
and ſo on to infinity. 1420 . 


SgeDs, in gardening and agriculture. Mr. Bradley b 
ſerves, that the ſeeds of plants, though exceedingly good, 


will degenerate from the mother-plant, if they be ſown 


on the ſame ground whence they were gathered; ſo 


that there is a great neceſſity for a yearly change of ſeeds 
of foreſt- trees, as acorns and maſt. If the place be too 


cold to ſow. them, when gathered in Auguſt, they may 


be kept barrelled, or potted. up, in moiſt ſand or earth, 


Aratum ſuper ſtratum, during the. winter; at the end of 


which they are found ſprouted, and, if gently ſown, will 
be as forward as if ſown in autumn, beſides their miſ- 


ſing the vermin: to which the 'winter-ſeed is much ex- 


poled 321 


| The ſeed is not to be choſen from. the moſt fruitful 


trees, ſo much as from the moſt ſolid and fair; nor are 
we to covet the largeſt acorns, but the moſt weighty, 
clean, and bright. Porous, inſipid, mild. ſorts of ſeeds 


are to be ſown. as ſoon as ripe; hot, bitter ſeeds, to be 


direct how they are to be ſet ; moſt of them, when they 
fall, lie on the fide, with the ſmall end towards the 
earth, which 'ſhews that poſture to be beſt to ſet any 
ſtone or nut in: if they be heavy, ſow them the deeper; 
but acorns, peaches, and the like, are to be ſown three 
inches deep. is 417 ie 


· 


kept a year before ſown, The ſhape and weight of ſeeds 


SEEDS, in pharmacy. | be medicinal i ſeeds, eſpecially 
\ thoſe imported from the Indies and Levant, are ſeverally 


deſcribed under their reſpective articles. Among thoſe 
cultivated at home, the principal are the four greater 
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SEGOVIA uso, is Spaniſh wool, brought from Segovia, 


bo 
Ls 


a town of the kingdom of Caſtile, or from the neigh- 
bouring parts. 


SEIGNORAGE.: - A right or due belonging to a ſeigneur 


or lord; 


SEIGNORAG b, is particularly uſed for a duty belonging to 


the prince for the cvining of money, called alſo coinage. 
See Ccinage. 


This duty is not always the ſame; but changes accord- 


ing to the pleaſure of the prince, and the occaſions of 


ſtate. It is in ſome meaſure for the diſcharge of- this 
duty that alloy was inyented z that is, the mixture of 
other metals with gold and filver; 


| Under antient kings, for every; pound of gold brought 


in the maſs 'to be coined, the duty was 58:3 15s. and 
ſometimes 18 d. thereof, went to the maſter of the mint. 
Under Edward-ILI. the ſeignorage of every pound weight 
of ſilver was 18 dwt. which was then equivalent to a 


a ſhilling, -, Under Henry V. the king's ſeignorage for 


every pound , of filver was 15 d. At preſent the king 


claims no ſeignorage at all; but the ſubject has his mo- 


ney coined at the public expence; nor has the king any 


advantage therefrom, but what he has by the alloy. 


In France, under Philip Auguſtus, the ſeignotrage was 


1-3d of the profit made by the coining; St. Louis fixed 


it at 1-15th part of the value of the money coined ; 


$a 


King John, at 3 livres the mark of gold; Charles VII. 


buy reaſon of the diſtreſſed ſtate of his finances, ' raiſed it 


to 3·4ths of the value; Louis XIII., fixed it at 6, livres 


the mark, or 8 oz. of gold, and 10 ſols the mark of ſil- 


in ver; Louis XIV. took away the right of ſeignorage in 
1679 though it was re-eſtabliſhed in 1689, on the foot 


. 


niers the mark of ſi ver. 


* 


of 7 livres 10 ſols the mark of gold, and 12 ſols 6 de- 


It muſt be obſerved, that for the levying of | this duty of 
ſeignorage, the juſt value of the money is augmented by 


the valug of; the diy, 1 wy ag bogs on 5 
IPOD. 4 Ruſſian weight, uſed at Archangel, con- 
taining 10 pouds, or 320 lb. avoirdupois. 


SEIZE, $:aze, or 'Seaſe,; in the ſes-langusge, is to make 


faſt, or bind; particularly to faſten two ropes. together, 


with rope-yarn, The ſeazing of a boat, is a rope tied 


to a ring, om a little chain in the fore · ſhip of the boat, by 


- . Which means it is faſtened to the ſhip- 


SEIZURE; in commerce... An arreſt of ſome merchan- 


diſe, moveable, or other, either in conſequence of ſome 


law, or ſome expreſs order of the ſovereign: thus con- 


traband goods, thoſe fraudulently entered, or landed 


without entering at all, or landed at wrong places, are 
ſubject to ſeizure. KATY | 


Hy the ſtatute of the 1 3th and 14th of Charles II. ſeizures 
of ſhips and goods as forfeited, for unlawful. importation 
and exportation, or for. non-payment; of duties, may be 
made only by officers of the cuſtoms, or Rae au- 
thoriſed by warrant from the treaſuty, or by 


pecial com- 


miſſion under his Majeſty's great or privy ſeal; and if 


hot, and the four greater cold ſeeds, as they are called. 


The firſt are thoſe. of aniſe, fennel, cummin, and cara - 
way; the latter, thoſe of gourd, citrul, melon, and cu- 
cumber. The chief uſe of the four cold ſeeds is for the 
making of emulſions, cool, refteſhing drinks, paſtes for 


| the hands, and oils uſed. by the ladies for the com- 0 


plexion. 


N N # 
Sr: 


anner of garden 
and graſs ſeeds, gardeners tools, matts, &c.: and ſome 
of them are nurſery: men, who furniſh gentlemen with 
young trees, both fruit and foteſt, with flower- roots, &c. 


SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote ſuch roots of gil- 
liflowers, as come from ſeed ſown; alſo the young, ten- 


der ſhoots of any plants, that are newly ſowed. 
about very ſuddenly: and violently, by the force of the 
e eee e T1 


of Morlachia; ſituated. on the 


eaſt· ſide of the gu | ff; Venice, in 16 deg. of E, Jon. 
2 43 deg... of N. lat, t of che iſle of Cherſo; 


* 
, 
* , 
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feiture of; office. ;;; 10595 Sale et 


Officers, or propr ering 8 tO t 
commiſßoners of the cuſtoms, within two months, fo as 
do convict their accompliges, are to be acquitted. 


Other perſons ſ 


made by any other perſons, they are void; except in the 
caſes of alamodes, arrack, brandy, cattle, fiſh, goods in- 
wards, Ireland; plantations, and waoel...: . 


1 : DOOR DI 
By other ſtatutes, officers makivg”collufive ſeizures o 


foreign goods, in order to evade the duties, are to forfeit 


Joo ſ. and be rendered incapable of ſerving his Majeſty 3 
and the: importers or owners are to forfeit treble the value 
$3323 of the goods. 1 * i | 15 32 


r ee <0) 40. eee | 
| ir offences td the 


ietors, diſ covering 


o diſcovering within three, months, ape to 


ne «di bas; 


| | e $33 ban z nde 
Not proſecuted to effect for the hringin of them, to;trial 


* 
* 


and condemnation, by the ſeizer or. informer: ;, may be 
ſeized or informed againſt, or an actiom brought; by 
SEEL, with the ſailors, is when a ſhip rolls and tumbles 


Qior brought by way 
of devenerunt, by any other officer,” &c. Who is to be 


with eſteemed as the, true informer ox ſeizer. ett feat). 
- Officers or informers maꝶ hgptcompound any Fizure, for 
leſs than one third part of, the, appraiſgd value, undes for- 


— 


- 4 . PRES n 2 I & : zugeht * 1 
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the importation of goods; if the property be claimed by 
any perſon as the importer, the onus proband! is to lie on 
the owner or claimer. | 1 
Upon entry of claim to any prohibited or uncuſtomed 
goods, ſhips, veſſels, or boats, the claimer muſt give ſe- 
curity in the penalty of 30 l. in the court where proſe-. 
cuted, to pay the coſts; in default whereof, within the 
time limited by the courſe of ſuch court, the goods may 
be recovered. | | Jr 
Foreign goods ſeized for non-payment of duties, or any 
other cauſe, in diſputes, whether the duties have been 
paid, or the goods have been lawfully imported, or le- 
gally compounded for, or condemned, or concerning 
the place from whence imported ; the proof is to lie on 
the owner or Claimer, | Si} 
In feizures or informations upon the act of navigation 
la2th Charles II. e. 18. the defendant may have a cbm- 
miſſion out of the high court of chancery, to examine 
witneſſes beyond the ſeas, and a competent time allowed 
before trial; and ſuch examination is to be admitted for 8 
evidence, as if given viva voce. 
In every action, ſuit, indid ment, information, or pro- 
ſecution commenced againſt officers of the cuſtoms, &c. 
for any matter or thing done by virtue, or in purſuance, 
or execution of this, or any other act relating to the 


cuſtoms and navigation; the defendants may plead the SEMPITERNAL, or Perpetuana. 
ſtuff manufactured in England, particularly at Colcheſter 


general iſſue, and give thoſe particular acts, and the ſpe- 
cial matter in evidence for their defence, in any of the 


8 E N 
merits of the cauſe, without inquiring into the fag 
ET oct, 


form, or manner of making the ſelzurme. 
The produce of the ſeizures of prohibited and unter. 


tomed goods, is to be applied towards the ſupport of his 


Majeſty's houſhold, and of the honour and dignity of the 


crown. | 


SELENITE, $lenites,, in natural hiſtory, Aten, 4 


ſtone ſaid to be ſtill found in China; which Has this re 
markable property, that it increaſes and decreaſes 4 
the moon waxes aad wanes. There are ſome of theſ 
ſelenites preſerved in the palace of Pekin, valued at N 
incredible rate. | "= 


SELENITES, among the ancient naturaliſts, denotes a white 
5 


or tranſparent figured ſtone, thus called from - its repre⸗ 
ſenting the moon as in a glaſs 3 Which is alſo deem. 
nated lapis ſpacularis. F 
Some give the ſame appellation to Muſcovy tate, from 
an opinion that it increaſes and diminiſhes with the moon 
See. Talc, - # b 
ELIN G. A weight and coin uſed and current in tbe 
9 Siam, called mayon by the Chineſe, See 


— 


ayon. * "a 1 5 |; 1 
SEM pite. The ſmalleſt of the French monies of ac. 
compt, being the eighth part of the denier, and the de. 


nier being 39-1280ths of a penny ſterling. | 
A kind of woollen 


and Exeter; their chief deſtination being for Spain and 


courts of juſtice ; and if, upon trial, a verdict paſs for Italy. See Perpemunn. 


the defendants, or the plaintiffs diſcontinue or forbear 
' their actions, or become non ſuited, or judgment be gi- 
ven againſt them by demurrer or otherwiſe ; the defen- 
darts are to have full, double, or treble coſts of ſuits 
awarded againſt ſuch plaintiffs, &c. | 
Writs of _— may not be granted out of the exthe- 
quer for goods ſeized, but upon good ſecurity, and only 
for ſuch goods as are periſhable z or where the informer 
defers or delays coming to as ſpeedy a trial, as the courſe 
of that court will permit. n 
Forfeitures and penalties may be ſued for, proſecuted, 
and recovered by action of debt, bill, plaint, information, 
or indictment in his Majeſty's court of exchequer, or 
any other of his Majeſty's courts of record; wherein 
no eſſoign, protection, privilege, or wager of law, or 
any more than one imparlance, muſt be allowed or ad- 
Except in the caſes of brandy, coffee, drawbacks,” goods 
inwards, ſalt, ſpirits, and wool. | N 6 E75 5 
Upon ſeizures of goods run or prohibited, and of the 
$, carriages, horſes, &c. which may be tried before 


veſſel | | | 
the juftices'of the peace, one or more of the (aid juſtices | 


may adminiſter an oath to perſons ſkilled in the nature 


of the goods, &c. ſeized, to view the ſame, and to re- 
turn the ſpecies; quantity, quality, and value thereof to 


te faid juſtices, in à limited time; in order that in- 


formations may be exhibited for their hearing and deter- 


mining fuch ſeizures. | 


After condemnation, by the judgment of fuch juſtices, _ 
te goods, &c. are to be publickly ſold to the beſt bidder ; 
at ſuch places and times as the reſpective commiſſioners 


- Hall think proper. 


ported, or for being unſhipped to be laid on land, cut 
df any ſhip from foreign parts, before the ſaid duties are 


paid, ſecured, tendered, or agreed for, and all forfeis- 
tures and Ipenalties; one moisty of the rate or value 
| Zthereof is to be for the uſe of his Majeſty, his heits ang 
ſucceſſors; and the other moiety to the perſon that ſeizes, - | 


informs, or ſues for the ſamm. 


Except in the caſes of alamodes, arrac; brandy, callicoes, 


cattle, Eaſt India, goods coaſtwiſe inwards, muſlins, 
plüantations, South ſeas, tea, tobacco, and Wool. 
On all trials of ſeizures; the ſeizure, together with the 
method and form of making it, ſhall be taken to bave 


been done in the manner as ſet forth in the information, b. 
SEN EGA. 


without any evidence thereof; and all the judges and 
juſtices of the peace are to proceed 


4 


- "Seizures ef goods able to duties, forfeited for being 
ſmipped or put into any boat, & c. with intent to be ex, 


6d "40" che tin of e 


SENA, or Senn, in medicine, is a purgative leaf, woch 


uſed in draughts and compoſitions of that intention. 


The ſhrub which bears it is cultivated in ſeveral pit 


of the Levant, and grows five or fix feet high; putting 
forth woody branches, furniſhed with leaves on one fide: 
its flowers are yellow); and its fruit a greeniſh flat pod, 
containing feveral lodges or cells of ſeeds, reſembling 


grape-ſtones ;. which pods fome phyſicians prefer to the | 


leaves themſelves. There is alſo a xind of ſena growing 


about Florence in Italy; but it is inferior to that of the 
Levant, as is owned by the Italians themſelves. Pather 


Plumier mentions a third kind, growing in the Antiles 
iſlands. M. Lemery diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of ſera of the 


Levant the firſt brought from Seyday called ſena of Apalto, | 
that is, cuſtom-ſena, by reaſon of the cuſtom paid to the 


grand ſigniot᷑, for the privilege of exporłing it; the ſecond 


comes from Tripoli; and the third is calted ſena of Mo- 
cha. The beſt of theſe k 
directs us to chuſe, in narrow leaves of a moderate fize, 


eſe kinds is the firſt, Which Pomet 


Is * it in ſome compoſitions of that Intention. © | 
A Daniſh town on the iſland of Born- 


0 


- 


| 8 „5 57 
- gum arabic; which it 
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virtue; and is either white bordering upon yellow, or of 
a deep amber colour, and tranſparent. It oozes out of 
a prickly ſhrub, common enough in Africa, and is 
brought from ſenegal, whence it has received its name: 
SENEG Negr 
be the north branch of the river Niger, which runs from 
eaſt to weft, and diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic ocean, 
in 16 deg. of N. lat. at the mouth whereof the French 
have ſeveral forts which command the navigation of 
that tiver; and from hence they import that valuable 
drug called gum ſenega. 


&FPARATION, in navigation. The fame with what is 


- uſually called departure. See Departure. ; 

SEPTIER. A French meaſure, differing according to the 

| ſpecies of the things meaſured. | 

For liquors, the ſeptier is the ſame thing with the cho- 

pine, or half pint. For dry meaſure, the ſeptier is very 
different in different places, and different commodities ; 
as not being any veſſel of meaſure, but only an eſtimation 
of ſeveral other meaſures. At Paris the ſeptier of wheat 
conſiſts of two mines, the mine of two minots, and the 
minot of three buſhels. | | ; 


- Twelve ſeptiers make the mine; but the ſeptier of hte 


is double that of Wheat. | | | | 
SEQUIN, Zechin, Zecchind, or Chequeen. A gold coin 
ſtruck at Venice; as alſo in feveral parts of the grand 
ſignior's ftates, particularly at Cairo; which. laſt are 
Turkiſh ſequins or zeriffs. My — . 
At Conſtantinople, the ducats ſtruck in ſeveral parts of 
Germany are called Hungarian ſequins. See Ducat. 
The value of theſe fequins is different; thoſe of Venice 
being 9 s. 14 d. ſterling, and thoſe of Turky 9s. 9d. 
ſterlinggg + * „% «Ä ac. 
SER. A weight of two ſorts uſed in the Eaſt Indies, par- 
ticularly in the Mogul's territories; the firſt is employed 
for weighing the nereſſaries of life, being 1 1b. avoirdu- 
pois 3 but the ſecond is only of 12 0z. avoirdupois. 
SERAPH. A Turkiſh gold coin, in value 5 8. ſterling. 
SERASSES. Cotton cloths, manufactured in ſeveral parts 
of the Eaſt Indies, particularly at Cambay, = 


SERCELLI. A port-town of Algiers, on the coaſt of 


Barbary in Africa, a little weſt of the city of Algiers, in 
4 deg, of E. lon. and 37 deg; of N. lat. 
SERGE, in commerce. A woolten quilted tuff, manu- 
fatured on a loom with four treddles, after the manner 
| 1 rateens, and sther ſtuffs, that have the whale. See 
The goodneſs of ſerges is known by the quilting, as that 
of cloths by the ſpinning. ISPS | 
Of ſerges there are various kinds, denominated either 


from the different qualities thereof, or from the places 


Where they are wrought. The moſt conſiderable is the 
London ſerge, now highly valued abroad, particularly in 
France, where the manufacture is carried on with good 

. ſucceſs, under the title of Jerge fagon te Londres. 
dE wa E de foye. A kind of ſilk ſerge, brought chiefly from 

taly, PTV 4 4 ' Ar „ 

SEREGIPPE.' A city and port-town of Brazil, in South 

America, in the province of Baia, or bay of All Saints, 
ſituated on the Atlantic ocean, in 39 deg. of W 
and 11 deg, 12 min. of S. lat. 100 miles N. E. of the 
city of St. Salvador, ſubje& to Portugal. | | 


SERON »f alnivnds, is the quantity of 200 weight; of 
_ aniſe-ſeeds, from 3 to 400 1b, 3 of Caſtile ſoap, from 2co 


and a half to 300 and three quarters, 


SERPENT. - A'muſical inſtrument, ſerving as a baſs to the = 


cornet, or ſmall ſhawm, to ſuſtain a chorus of fingers 
in a large edifice: It has its name ferpent from its fi- 
gure, as conſiſting of ſeveral folds or wreaths, 
| ſerve to reduce its length, that otherwiſe would be fix 
or ſeven feet. It is uſually covered with leather; and 


conſiſts of three parts, a mouth - piece, a neck, and a tail; 
and has ſix holes, by means whereof it takes in the com - 


paſs of two octaves- 


SERPENTARIA, A wedleinsl plant, called by the n- 


cients piſtolochia and dracuneulus, and popularly ſnake- 
root, or dragon's-wort. Phe. ancients were only ac- 
quainted with two kinds of this plant, the great and the 
{mall ; but, lince the diſcovery of America, botaniſts have 


AL. A river of Negroland in Africa, ſuppoſed to 


SERSUKERS. 


SETTE, or Cette. 


'. lon. 


ing the countries through which it runs. 


which _ 


iz the fate With, 
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added others, as the ferpentaria Virginiana, or Vieginian 
ſnake- root, beſides that of Canada, and that of Brazil. 
They are all ſuppoſed to be alexipharmics, or counter- 
poiſons, and as ſuch are ingredients in Venice treacle. 
The great ſerpentaria, called by the ancients dracunculus 
major, has its ſtem very ſtreight, ſmooth, and marked 
wich ted ſpots, like the {kin of a ſerpent ; whence pro- 
bably, as much as from its virtues, it is that it takes its 
name. The foot is big, round, and white, covered 
with a thin ſkin. The ſmaller ſerpentaria has its ſtalk 
much like that of the larger, only its leaves are like thoſe 
of ivy; whereas thoſe of the larger are folded in one an- 
other, after the manner of baſtard rhubarb. Its root is 
round and bulbous. _ | „ 
The ſerpentaria of Virginia, called alſo colubrina Virgi- 
niana, aſarum Virginianum, ſerpentaria nigra, and con- 
trayerva of Virginia, has its leaves green and large, al- 
moſt in figure of a heart; its fruit round; and its roots 
which is of a very ſtrong aromatic ſmell, has at bottom 
an infinite number of long, ſmall filaments, . repreſenting 
a kind of beard, It was firſt brought into Europe from 
Virginia by the, Engliſh ; where it is eſteemed a ſove- 
reign remedy or antidote againſt the bite of the rattle» 
ſnake, We are told by travellers, that this reot not 
only cures the bite of the rattle-ſnake, but that this ani- 
mal flies the ſmell thereof: for which reaſon the Indian, 
and other travellers, always carry it with them on the 
end of a ſtaff, to preſent towards the ſnake, when, by 
chance, they meet it. 1 
SERPENTINE marble, or tone. A kind of marble, called 
by the ancients ophites, as being ſpeckled like a ſerpent's 
in. i | ” | 
The ground of the ſerpentine is blackiſh ;- but it is beſet 
with green and yellowiſh ſtains and ſtreaks; being ex- 
ceeding hard, precious, and antique. 3 
Indian ſilk and cotton ſtuffs, worked 
much after the manner of muflin; their length is 7, 93 
13, and 16 ells, and 2-3ds, g-4ths, and 7-8ths in 
| breadth. _ 3 T 
SESELI. A plant much of the 77585 and quality of fen- 
nel, growing in Candia, the Morea, and the ſouth of 
France. Its ſeed to be good ſhould be longiſh, weighty, 
greeniſh, and of an aromatic taſte, _ | 


SESTE. A corn-meaſure uſed at Siam, weighing 100 


catis, or 125 lb. l ant Rey PI OR 2 
SESTOS. A fortreſs of European Turky, ſituated at the 
entrance of the Helleſpont or Dardanells, in 27 deg. 30 
min. of E. lon. and 48 deg. 40 min, of N. lat. lying 24 
miles S. W. of Gallipoli. * „ 
A port-town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Languedoc, ſituated on a bay of the Mediter- 
tanean, in 3 deg. 36 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 26 
min, of N. Jat. 14 min. 8. W. of Montpelier. © 
SETTING, in ſea-language. To ſet the land, or the ſun, 
by the compass, is to obſerve how the land bears on any 
point of the compaſs, or on what point of the compaſs 
the ſun is: alſo, when two 72 fail in ſight of one an- 
other, to mark on what point the chaſed beats, is termed, 
_ ſetting the chaſe by the compass. 
SEVERN. A noble river, which riſes in Montgomery- 
hire, runs eaſt till it enters Shropſhire, and having 
paſſed by Shrewſbury, turns ſouth, paſſing by Bridgnorth, 
Worce er, and Glouceſter ; after which it diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the Britiſh channel. It is a very ſwift ſtream, 
and navigable from Welchpool in Moltgomerr ue re- 
OW-= 


_ ceiving 40 rivers in its courſe, and frequently over 
of the province of 
Andaluſia, ſituated on the river Guadalquivir, in 6 deg. 
of W. jon. and 37 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 30 miles 
north-ealt of Cadiz, and 200 miles ſouth-weſt of Ma- 
ON ER IA d ed a, 
SEXLING. A 85 55 at Hambutgh, a of which 
SEXTANT. "AK aRtrotiothical inſtrumeft, made like a 
_ quadrant; excepting. that its limb only.comprehends 60 
7 application ot this inflfument, be- 


SEVILLE. A eity of Spain, capital of 


egtees z the uſe 'of this infffi 


Va- 
EXTULA. 


drant. 


* 


7 
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SEXTULA. A ſmall weight, uſed by apothecaries for their 
'dYugs, which weighs a | TE more than the dram 
SEYDAVI. Silk of the produce of Sidon, and ſold by the 
© damaſquin of 600 drachms, or 4 1b. 11 oz. avoirdupois. 


the city of Rouen, and falling into the Briti 


_ SEYNE. A river of France, wnich riſes near Dijon in 


Burgundy, runs N. W, through Champagne, and the 
iſle of France, viſiting Troyes and Paris; then conti- 
nuing its courſe N. W. croſſes Normandy, paſſing by 

| channel be- 
tween Havre-de-Grace and Honfleur. ; 


SHACK, in ancient cuſtoms. ' A liberty of winter-paſtu- 


rage. In the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk the lord of 
the manor has ſhack, that is, a liberty of feeding his ſheep 
at pleaſure upon his tenants lands during the tix winter- 


-mooths.' + | 


In Notfolk, ſhack alſo extends to the common for hogs, 


8 


in all mens rg from the. end of harveſt till ſecds 


time; wheace, to go a ſhack, is to feed at large. 


HADWELL' water-werks. See IWater-works. 


SHAFT, of a 'mine, is the hollow entrance, or paſſage 
into it, ſunk or dug, to come at the ore. In the tin- 


mines, after this is ſunk about a fathom, they leave a 


little, long, ſquare place, which is called a ſhamble. , 
SHAGREEN, or Chagreen. A kind of grained leather, 


chiefly uſed in the covers of caſes and books. It is very 


cloſe and ſolid, covered over with little roundiſh grains, or 
papillæ, and brought from Conſtantinople, Tauris, Tri- 
_ poli, Algiers, and ſome parts of Poland. There is a diſ- 
. pute among authors, what the animal is whence the ſha- 


green is prepared? , Rauwolf aſſures us it is the onager ; 


Which, according to him and Bellonius, is a kind of wild 
aſs. It is added, that only the hard-part of the ſkin is 
uſed for this purpoſe. Borel ſays it is a ſea-calf; others, 
a kind of called by the Turks ſhagrain, whoſe ſkin 


There is alſo a ſort of ſhagreen made of the ſkin of the 
ſquatina, in Engliſh the monk or angel-fiſn. 
Manner of preparing SHAGREEN. The ſkin being firſt 


is covered with grains, and thoſe ſo hard that they will 
raſp and poliſh wood. Ny 


flead off, is ſtretched out, covered over with muſtard- 


| ſeed, and the ſeed bruiſed on it; when it is expoſed to the 


weather for ſome days, and then tanned. 


The beſt is that brought from Conſtantinople, of a 


browniſh colour; the white is the worſt. It is ex- 


tremely hard, yet, when ſteeped in water, becomes very 
ſoſt and pliable; for which reaſon it is of great uſe 


to caſe-makers : beſides, it will take any colour that is 


given it, red, green, yellow, or black, but is notwith- 
ſtanding this frequently counterfeited by marquin formed 
like ſhagreen; which laſt may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed 


SHAGREEN caſe-maker, is a perſon who makes ſhagreen- 


SHALLOP, or $Shalloep, is a ſmall light veſſel, with only 


by its peeling off, becauſe the firſt does not. 
caſes for watches, tweezers, &c. and cheſts for plate. 
a ſmall main-maſt, fore-maſt, and lug-ſails, to hale up, 


and let down, on occaſion. They are commonly good 
ſailors, and therefore uſed as tenders upon men of war. 


SHAMMY, Chammy, or Chamais, A kind of leather, 


dreſſed in oil or tanned, much eſteemed for its ſoftneſs 


and pliancy. It is prepared from the ſkin of the cha- 
mois, a kind of wild goat, called alſo iſard, inhabiting 
the mountains of Nauphine, Savoy, Piedmont, and the 


; .Pyreneans. Beſides the warmneſs and ſoftneſs of this 


leather, it has the faculty of bearing ſoap without da- 
mage, which renders it very uſeful on many accounts. 
In France, ſome wear the ſkin raw without any prepa- 


ration. It is alſo uſed for the purifying of mercury, which 
is done by the paſting it through the pores of this ſkin, 


: . 


which are very cloſe, . 
The true chamois leather is counterfeited with common 


goat, kid, and even ſheep ſkin ; the practice of which 


makes a particular profeſſion, called by the French cha- 
moiſure; the laſt, though leaſt eſteemed, is yet ſo popu- 
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lar, and ſuch vaſt quantities 


Orleans, Marſeilles, and Tho 


e eſpecially about 
dible. 


ouſe, as may ſeem-incre- 


SHANNON. The largeſt river of Ireland ; which riſing 


ink 
ww 
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SHEERING, or Shearing, in the woollen manufacture 


he county of Letrim, runs from north to ſouth, di- 
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viding the provinces of Leinſter and Oupnaught; and then 
turning S. W. runs through the province of Munſter 
paſſing by the city of Limeric, diſcharging itſelf into the 
Weſtern. or Atlantic. ocean, between the counties of 
_ Chrre and Limeric. 34 


SHAUB, or Baffetas. An Indian cotton and ſilk ſtuff, of 
different colours; being 7 ells in length, and 3 4ths in 
breadth. | > nt 6 $ID 25 46; 

SHEA T HING of @ Hip, is the caſing that part of the 
bull which is to be under water, with ſomething to k 
the worms from eating into her plank z3 which is uſual 
done, by laying tar and hair. mixed together, all over 
the old plank, and then nailing on thin new boards; 
but, as this hinders a ſhip's. ſailing, of late ſome have 
been ſheathed with milled lead, which is much ſmoother 
and conſequently better for ſailing, and alſo more cheap 
and durable than the other way. This method was firff 

invented by Sir Philip Howard and Major Watſon, 

SHEEP. The beſt ſort of ſmall cattle, both for food and 
cloath ng to mankind. See Mool. | 
By acts paſſed in the 3d Henry VI. and 8th Elizabeth, 
ſheep, lambs, or rams, alive exported, for the firſt of. 
fence the exporter, his aidets or abettors, are to forfeit 
all their goods for ever, and to ſuffer a year's impriſon- 
ment without bail or mainpriſe, and then to have' their 
left hands cut off in a market - town, upon a mar ket- da), 
and be there publickly nailed up. r 
Perſons offending a ſecond time, are to be adjudged fe- 
Ions. and to ſuffer death accordingly. - y,. 

SHEER-hooks, or Shear bots, are large iron hooks, uſed 

_ when a ſhip gel to board another, - 

SHEE R-/hanks, or Shear-ſhanks. A kind of knots, among 

ſeamen, by which they tie up and ſhorten a runner when 
it is too long. | We 


The cloth-worker's, or ſhearman's craft or office; or the 
cutting off with large ſhears the too long and ſuperfluous 
nap or ſhag found on the ſurface of woollen cloth, 
ſtuffs, fuſtians, and cottons, in order to make them 
more ſmooth and even. Cloth and ſtuffs are ſhorn 
more or fewer times, according to their, quality. and 
*-Anenels. 1 HERE ah 
Some uſe the phraſe ſhearing of hats, for the paſling of 
hats made of wool over the flame of a clear fire made 
of (ſtraw or ſpray, to take off the long hairs ; others 
call this flaming, and ſome ſindging. Other hats, -a3 
caſtors, ſemi-caſtors, and ſuch like, are ſhorn, by rub- 
bing them over: with pumice-ſtone, t 
SHEERING, or Shearing, is alſo a ſea-term, for the mo- 
tion of a ſhip, when fhe goes in and out, and not right 
forward; either by reaſon ſhe is not ſteered ſteadily, ot 
on account of the ſwift running of the tide; in which 
caſe ſhe is ſaid to ſheer, or go ſheering. When ſhe lies 
at anchor, or near a port, by reaſon of the ſwift running 
of a tide-gate, ſhe is ſaid to be in danger of ſheering 
home her anchor, or ſheering aſhore. ved uh $0 5 
SHEERMEN, or Shearmen. See Clothmakers company. 
SHEILDS. A port-town of Durham, ſituated at the 
mouth of the river Tyne, in 1 deg. of W. lon. and 
55 deg. of N. lat. 8 miles E. of Newcaſtle, where the 
| Newcaſtle fleets ride and take on board their coals, and 


7 


where great quantities of ſalt are made. 
SHELF, is what the miners, eſpecially in tin- wines, call 
the faſt country; by which they mean an imaginary ſur- 
face of the earth, that, at the concuſſion of the waters 
at the deluge, was never moved; and to the ſhelf they 
think all the loads or veins at firſt lay even and parallel; 
though, after the flood, ſome, were elevated, others de- 
r „ ado. * 
l By ſhelf they mean that hard. ſurface, or coat of the 4 
_ earth, which lies under the mould, uſually, about a foot 
deep; for they ſuppoſe, that ſince the flood the earth 
has joined a new coat of vegetable earth, ot ſuch as. 18 
made by the corruption of vegetables and animals. 
SHELL, in natural hiſtory. A hard cruſt, ſerving to cover 
and incloſe a kind of animals, hence called teſtaceous. 
Natursliſts have. been, generally miſtaken as to the man:? 
ES N 1 ie 1 2 e713 2:31 * 1 
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ſhell having been always, ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſame 
eg: Mr. Reaumur has ſhewn the ſuppoſition to 
de falſe; having found, by certain experiments, that 
the ſhells of garden-ſnails ar formed of a matter which 
erſpires from their bodies, and hardens and condenſes 
in the air. i apt 4 8 . | 

It is certain, that all animals perſpire, and are encom- 
paſſed with a kind of cloud or wort IO which ex- 


hales from them, and in all probability affumes pretty 


nearly their external figure. 


, ym 2 - ' 
eHELLS, make a conſiderable article in the cabinets of the 


curious. The fineſt and rareſt are theſe that follow : 1. 
The papal crown, which takes- its name from its. form, 
and is all ſtreaked with red on a white ground. 2. The 
feather, whoſe whiteneſs, with its carnation-ſtains, have 
an admirable effect. 3. The Hebraica, which, on a 
ground as white as ſnow, has ſpots as black as jet, much 
reſembling Hebrew characters. 4. The Chineſe ſnail, 
which has a green and black embroidery, on a dark, 
brown ground. 5. The cloth of gold, remarkable for 
in admirable tiſſue of yellow, brown, and black. 6. 
The cloth of ſilver, which does not come behind that of 
gold in beauty. 7. The leopard, which is all ſpeckled. 
8. The tyger, whoſe ſpots exceed thoſe of the leopard. 
9. The hart's horn, which has black ſtains on a white 
ground. 10. The purſe, thus called from its figure, 
which is embroidered with three or four colours. 11. 
The ſun-dial. 12. The caterpillar, both denominated 
from their forms. 0 


SHELL-gold, See Geld. 

SHELL-ſiluer, See Silver. 
Tortoiſe-SHEL L. „„ ͤ — 
SHEPPEY An iſland at the mouth of the river Medway, 


See Tortoiſe. 


part of the county of Kent, and ſeparated from the main 
land by a narrow channel, 7 miles N. W. of Canterbury; 
the chief town being Queenborough. | 


SHERBET. A pleaſant Turkiſh liquor, which in Eng- 


land is the lemon, water, and ſugar, that rum of brandy 
is intended to be put to, in order to make the liquor called 
punch. See Punch. | 


SHERBRO. A fort at the mouth of Sherbro river on the 12 5 


coaſt of Guinea in Africa, ſituated in 11 deg. of W. 
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coins; on one fide whereof is repreſented his double 
face, and on the reverſe a ſhip. Others, and thoſe who 


go on the ſureſt ground, look on Noah as the firſt ſhip- 
builder. LOT RY —_ | 1 
Ships are uſually divided into three claſſes; ſhips of war; 
merchant-ſhips ; and an intermediate kind, half war, half 
merchant ; being ſuch, as though built for merchandiſe, 
yer take commiſſions for war. 3 
hips of war are again divided into ſeveral orders, called 
hf! ung 
Merchant · ſhips are eſtimated by their burthen, that is, 
by the number of tuns they bear, each tun reckoned at 
4000 lb. weight; this eſtimate being made by gauging 
the hold, which is the proper place of loading. 
The moſt celebrated ſhips of antiquity are that of Ptolem 
Philopater, which was 280 cubits dong, 38 broad, and 
48 high, each cubit being 1 Engliſh foot 5 inches, and 
carried 400 rowers, 400 ſailors, and 3000 ſoldiers. That 
which the ſame prince made to ſail on the Nile, we are 
told, was half a ſtadium long. Vet theſe were nothin 
compariſon with Hiero's ſhip, built under the direction of 
Archimedes; on the ſtructure whereof Moſchion wrote 
a whole volume, There was wood enough employed in 
it to make 50 galleys: it had all the variety of apart- 


ments of a palace; ſuch as banqueting- rooms, galleries, 


gardens, fiſh-ponds, ſtables, mills, baths, and a temple 
to Venus. ,It was encompaſſed with an iron rampart, 
eight towers, with walls and bulwarks, furniſhed with 
machines of war; particularly one, which threw a ſtone 
of 300 pounds, or a dart 12 cubits long, the ſpace of 
half a mile, with many other mice. related by 
Athenzus. | F 8 

Among modern ſhips, one of the moſt conſiderable is a 
firſt rate ſhip, built at Woolwich in 1701; the dimen- 
ſions whereof, whence thoſe of other rates may be dedu- 


ced, are as follow: the length 210 feet, number of guns 


110, number of men 1250, number of tuns 2300; 
draught of water 22 feet; the main-ſail in length 54 
yards, depth 19; main- maſt in length 39 feet, in diame- 
ter 38 inches; weight of the anchor 82 C. 1 qr. 14 lb. 


cable in length 200 yards, diameter of the cable 22 inches. 
The expence of building a common firſt rate, with guns, 
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f. Jon. and 6 deg. of N. lat. 100 miles S. E. of Sierra tackling, and rigging, is computed at 60,0001. ſterling, 
e Leon, formerly in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, but aban- See Navigation, Navy, and Rate. £5.46 Wo. 
0 doned by them. | In the year 1732, there were 14.17 ſhips belonging to the | 
4 SHERENESS, or Sheerneſs. A fort on the N. W. point city of London, whoſe burthen were 178,557 tons, and = 
. of the iſle of Sheppey in Kent, ſituated at the mouth of manned with 21,797 men. = 
| the river Medway, to defend the entrance of that river. As there is a great diſparity of ſeamen in ſhips of. the 3 
os | SHETLAND i/les. See Britiſh iſlands. | ſame tonnage and burthen, it will be neceſſary to obſerve 1 
bt SHILLING. An Engliſh ſilver coin, equal to 12 d. or that all ſhips trading to the weſtern and ſouthern parts of AY 
of the 20th part of a pound. See Pound, and Penny. | the world, are, on account of their long voyages, obliged 1 
5 It is obſerved there were no ſhillings or twelve-penny to carry a greater number of hands, than thoſe who trade 43 
ies pieces coined in England till the year 1504; and theſe to the eaſtern and northern parts, except ſuch as go to 'Y 
Ng Stow calls groats, though Fabian mentions them under Greenland and Davies's ſtraits on the whale-fiſhery; _ 'Y 
ing the name of ſhillings, 34th Henry VIII. Having ſhewn the number of ſhips belonging to Lon- < i 
The Dutch, Flemiſh, and Germans, have likewiſe their don, for the ſatisfaction of the curious, there is alſo ſub- 3 
þ ſhillings called ſchelin, ſchilling, and ſchelling ; but theſe, joined the following account of the number of ſhips that- ** 
the not being of the ſame weight or fineneſs with the Engliſh arrived at London from all foreign parts, as well as 6-9 
and ſhilling, are not current on the ſame foot. The Engliſh from the ſeveral ports, of Great Britain, from Chriſtmas >. 
ſhilling is worth about 23 French ſols ; thoſe of Holland 1727 to Chriſtmas 1728 ; namely, Britiſh ſhips from all - - 
an and Germany about 11 ſols and a half. The Dutch ports beyond the ſea 1839, and foreign ſhips 213, toge- Af 
all ſhillings are alſo called ſols de gros, becauſe equal to 12 - gether 2052; and from the ſeveral ports of Great Britain os” 3 
73 gros. The Danes have copper ſhillings, worth about the numbers that appear below. | 1 1 
4M 1-4th of a farthing ſterling; 1 | BYE Sf a TOON, ve „„ 1 
5 HIP, A general name for all Freat veſſels with ſails, fit Ports. raph „ + 
ory for navigation on the ſea; excepting galleys, which go Aberdeen „ RD 36 1 
Je. with oars and ſmack- ſails. | NG Aberdovey . Sark . vo 
wy The Sieur Aubin defines a ſhip, a timber building, con- Adleburgh 92 Cardigan _ 1 
7 ſting of various parts and pieces, nailed and pinned to- Alloa | 13  Caermarthen_ 
foot gether with iron and wood, in ſuch form as to be fit to Anſtruther Wy Chepſtow 
earth oat, and to be conducted by winds and fails from ſea to Arundel 13 Cheſter 
wi is . 0 IS | EG | Beaumaris mr Ml . Chicheſter 
w g The invention of ſhips is very ancient, and at the ſame Ber wick 1121 Jay 
cover time very uncertain. Mythologiſts attribute it toPedalus; —Biddiford * 8 Clovelly 1 
— and pretend, that the wings he invented to ſave himſelf . Blyth 207 Colcheſter 12 8 
man- from the labyrinth of Crete, were nothing but falls, which - Borrowſtonneſs E ; 
nd ite he firſt gave to veſſels, and where with he eluded the vi- Boſton 3 ; 4 
W; Y 8 and purſuit of Minos. Others give the honour to Bridgwater 
5 Janus; on the credit of ſome ancient Greek. and Latin Birdlington 
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Parts. Parts. . 
Dunbar 7 Newcaſtle 1525 
Dundee 12 Newhaven 26 
Exeter 74 Newnham 1 
Falmouth 8 Penryn 5 
Feverſham 359 | Penzance 7 
Folkſtone 10 Perth 5 
Fowey 4 Plymouth 35 
Glouceſter I Poole 144 
Gweek © 6 Portſmouth 69 
Harwich 193 Preſton 1 
Hartlepoole 19 Preſtonpans 8 
Haſtings 36 Rocheſter 133 
Haverford - weſt 17 Rye 31 
Hull 195 Sandwich 238 
Hythe 9 Scarborough 18 
Inverneſs . 3 Shoreham 37 
Ipſwich 44 Southampton 105 
Kingſton upon Hull 4 Southwold 40 
Kirkaldy 12 Stockton 75 
Kircudbright I Sunderland 2 
Leigh 140 Swanzey - 102 
Leiten 24 r 5 
Liverpool 24 Truro 12 
Lyme 4 Wells 33 
Lymington 21 Weymouth , 75 
Lynn 37 Whitby | 44 
Maldon 136 Wigton 1 
Milford 43 Wifbich 36 
Milton 132 Woodbridge 168 
Montroſe 14 Yarmouth 159 
Neath 1 5 25 
Numbers total, foreign ſhips 2052 
| coaſters 6837 
General total 8889 


Though this is a prodigious number of ſhips to be im- 
ported in one year, yet the ſame is conſiderably increaſed 
at this time. | | 


For unlading this vaſt number of veſſels, and carrying 
the amazing quantities of merchandiſe brought to London 


by them to and from the ſeveral wharfs of the city, ſub- 
urbs, and vicinal parts, which are 144 in number, there 
are not only employed about 2009 lighters, barges, and 
boats, but likewiſe 420 great carts, belonging to the city 
and liberty thereof; beſides 120 to the coal or wood- 


mongers, and 37 in the out-parts, together 607, which 


are equal in burthen to that of waggons. See „Hari, 
and Carmen. is THAT 8 | 
Of owners and maſters of SHS. An owner of a ſhip, is 


the proprietor of the ſame by lawful title, either as the 


builder of it, or by purchaſe from another perſon en- 
| titled thereto. And a maſter of a ſhip, is one appointed 
by the owners, to have the government and charge 
thereof, being committed to his care and management, 


during the voyage to be performed. Alſo the perſons | 


that are in a ſhip may be thus in order ; the maſter, the 
pilot, the maſter's mate, the ſhip-carpenter, the boat- 
{wain, the purſer, the ſurgeon, the cook, and the ſhip's 
boy; all the reſt being under the name of mariners. 

In reſpe& to owners of ſhips, where there are divers part- 


owners therein, if a ſhip be new built, and has never 


made a voyage, or is newly bought, by the law- marine, 

' ſhe ought to be ſubject to one voyage upon the common 
hazard, before any of the owners ſhall be permitted to ſe- 
arate and diſcharge their parts ; but, by the laws of Eng- 
py the owners may, before any ſuch voyage, convey 
away or aflign over their right. And if there be ſeveral 


owners of a ſhip, and they happen to diſagree, the ſhip 
notwithſtanding may make one voyage firſt, at their com 
mon expence, before any terms of diſſolving the partner- 


hip be ſo much as heard; if after that they cannot agree, 
the party requeſting to be diſcharged, is to make an of- 
fer of his part to the reſt at the price he would either 


give or take, and he ſhall be allowed to ſeparate; but 


ſwer him the value of his part. 


ſhare in the ſhip, pho-cannot without prejudice · ſell his 


of the reſt ; in ſuch caſe, all the partners are bound to 


and there is but one left that is for it; yet the ſame 


| ſame, by the marine law he ſhall anſwer ſuch damzge to 
the rightful owners as the ſhip in all probability might 
D 


her lading purſuant to agreement, if afterwards any em- 
In cafe 2 ſhip be broke up, or taken in pieces, with an 


eſpecially if the keel be ript vp or changed; and when once 


and it is ſaid, although ſhe has been fo often repaired, 
bric. And if a man ſhall repair his ſhip with p 


keep her firſt owners: though where a man takes plank 


it in a voyage, the maſter may take up money to do it; 
it would be very unreaſonable, that ſuch creditor ſhould 
if it be neceſſary for him to prove that the money w s 
on ſuch an occaſion, as thereby the maſter's fact may 


therefore if a ſhip want ſome reparation, and a far greate" 
ſum is lent than was needful, the owners ſhall not be liable 
for the Whole. N 55 1 


or ſhare. 


be drowned out of it, or otherwiſe receive their deaths, 
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other owners and partners may forthwith rigg the ſhip at 


their own charge, and upon the adventure of the refi 

ſo far as his ſhare extends, without any account 1 
ven unto him of any part of the profit at her return; = 
they are obliged to bring the ſhip home ſafe, or to an- 


And where the part-owners of a hip, who have tl. 
1 | vv ave the 

greateſt ſhare or part thereof, refuſe to continue the fg 

nerſhip, with one who has but one part, or a {mall 


part at a price ſet, nor has ſubſtance to buy the parts 


put the ſhip to an appraiſement, and either-ſo to di 

of her by ſale, or to ſet her forth on a al" ny 
ingly: and if, for want of buyers in that place, the 
poor partner cannot avoid the oppreſſion of the richer 
then may the judge of the admiralty, or the ordinary 
judge, ſentence and decree the ſame, If the major * 
of a ſhip's owners and partners proteſt againſt a voyage, 


may be effected by that party, eſpecially if there be equa- 
lity in partnerſhip. | 
If a man gets poſſeſſion of a ſhip, having no title to the 


have earned; and the reaſon of that is, b:cauſe the on! 
end of ſhipping is the employment thereof. A ſhip "a 
mits piracy, by reaſon of which ſhe is forfeited; if before 
ſeizure ſhe be bona fide ſold, the property ſhall not be 
queſtioned, nor the owners diveſted of the ſame; and 
where a ſhip is freighted out, and accordingly receives in 


bargo happens, and the lading is taken as forfeited, the 
ewners {hal} notwithſtanding receive freight; for here is 
no fault in them, but only in the merchant, 


intent to convert the ſame to other uſes ; and afterwards, 
upon change of mind, ſhe be rebuilt with the ſame ma- 
terials; yet this is now another, and not the Tame ſhip, 


the whole ſhip is taken aſunder and rebuilt, there deter- 
mines the partnerſhip of the owners as to that ſhip: but 
if a ſhip be ript in parts, taken aſunder in parts, and 
repaired in parts, there ſhe remains ftill the ſame veſſel: 
that there does not remain one ſtick of the arg fa- 


ank be- 
longing to other perſons ; yet the ſhip ſhall-maintain ard 


and materials that belong to another, and prepared for the 
uſe of ſhipping, and with them build an entire new ſhip, 
the property of the veſſel follows the owner of the mate- 
rials. 3 ; . | 

And concerning repairs of ſhips, where there is cauſe for 


and theugh he ſpend it another way, the owners and ſhip 
become liable to the ſatisfaction of the creditor; for 28 


be bound to take upon him the care of repaiting the | 
ſhip, and ſupply the owners room, which mult be ſo 


laid out upon the ſame ſhip; ſo, on the other hand, it 
ſtands with reaſon, that he be ſure he lends his money 


oblige the owners, where he knows that the money bor. 
rowed was neceſſary: for the repair of the ſhip; ane | 


J * * 5 
If any ſhip be taken away from the owners, they ma 
maintain an action of trover and converſion for any. part 


In the main ſea, or an arm of the ſea, the owners may 
not loſe their ſhip by any claim of: deodand; to be for- 
feited to the king or Jord of the manor, though any bod) 


becauſe on ſuch waters ſhips are by winds and tempeſts 
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| upon a freſh river, as at Rotherith on the Thames, &c. 


where there are no ſuch hazards, may become deodand, 
and forfeited in ſuch caſe, 
Where a ſhip is ſold, together with her tackle, furni- 
ture, apparel, and appurtenances ; by theſe words the 
ſhip's boat is not conveyed, but that remains till the 
owner's; and ballaſt is no part of a ſhip's furniture. 
The maſter of a ſhip or veſlel is to be choſen by the 
part-owners in proportion to their concerns, not by the 
majority; and that man which is moſt able, is to be 
referred. As the whole charge of the veſſel and lading 
are committed to the maſter, the owners ſhoùld be very 
careful who they admit to be commander of their ſhip; 
and he ought to be a perſon of honeſty, as well as abi- 


' lity and experience. 


And the law looks upon a maſter as an officer, who 
muſt give an account for whatever he has under his care 
and cuſtody, and on failure to render ſatisfaction: there- 
fore, if any misfortune happens by the negligence, wil- 
fulneſs, or ignorance of himſelf or his mariners, he muſt 
be anſwerable for it. As ſoon as goods and merchandiſe 
are put aboard the ſhip, whether ſhe be riding in port, 
haven, or any other part of the ſeas, he that is maſter, 
or exercitor navis, is chargeable therewith ; and if the 
ſame be there loſt or purloined, or ſuſtain any damage, 


either in the haven or port before, or upon the ſeas, af- 


ter ſhe is in her voyage, he muſt anſwer the da- 
mage; for the very lading of goods on board the ſhip 
ſubſects the maſter to anſwer the ſame. | 
Where the maſter is ſubje to anſwer damage, is gene- 
rally to be underſtood in all ſuch cafes where the lading 
was brought aboard either by his conſent or his purſer's ; 
for any other, or ſuch goods as ſhall be fecretly brought 
in not being entered in his clerk or purſer's book, or in 
the bills of lading, the maſter ſhall not be compelled to 
ſee forthcoming ; unleſs it be ſuch things as the parties 
bring into the ſhip about them, as cloaths, money, or the 
like; which being ſeldom entered, yet moſt com- 
monly are viſible, and the maſter by law is reſponſible 
for. So likewiſe, if a maſter forewarn a paſſenger to 
keep his goods, and that he will no way take care of 
them, and if they be loſt or purloined by the ſhip's crew, 
he will not be obliged to ſee them forthcoming ; here the 
maſter is not held anſwerable in caſe of a loſs, eſpecially 
if there be any thing of an agreement concerning it. | 
But if goods ſhall be ſent aboard a ſhip, and the maſter 
ſhall appoint a cabin for the ſame, and deliver the key 
thereof to the lader, and tell him he will not be anſwer- 
able if a loſs happens; yet if the goods are ſtole, he muſt 
make ſatisfaction. And if a maſter ſhall receive goods at 
any kay, or ſend his boat for them, and they happen to 
be loſt, he ſhall likewiſe anſwer both by the maritime and 
common law. | 


If a maſter commits any offence wilfully, or. through | 


negligence, he ſhall be anſwerable to his owners, who 
may compel him to make ſatisfaction for the damage; 
and in ſuch caſe they may ſue ſeparately : ſo alſo, if the 


ſhip has earned freight, and part of the owners have re- 


ceived their parts, and the reſt have not, they may bring 
an aCtion for their ſhare, without joining with the 
others. i e 
And when goods are tranſported for hire, and no con- 
tract is made with the proprietors of the ſhip, there the 
maſter is chargeable for the goods in reſpect of his wages; 
and the owners are ſo in reſpect of their freight, that they 
receive for the carriage thereof, „„ 


It is ſaid, that where goods are once delivered to a 


4 


maſter, the cargo is not ſubject to be attached in his 


hands; for they are in law as it were bailed to the ſhip, - 
until the freight and all other charges are paid. And it 


has been held, that as the maſter or owners of a ſhip 


may have an action for the freight, either the one or the - 
other are anſwerable, where goods are damaged in a 
ſhip: but in caſe there are ſeveral owners, and one diſ- 


ſents from. the voyage, he ſhall not be liable to any ac- 
_ tion afterwards for a miſcarriage, ke. | 
f goods are ſo embezzled or damnified, that the ſeamen 


— 


or mariners muſt anſwer, here the owners and maſter are | 
do deduct the amount of the damage out of their freight "have a more ſecure paſſage; though, 


* 
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to the merchants, and the maſters ſhall do it out of the 
wages of the mariners; for though freight is the mother 
of wages, it is alſo the very father of damage; and be- 
fore a mariner can claim his wages out of what the ſhip 
has earned, the ſhip muſt be acquitted from the damage 
that the merchant has ſuſtained, by the negligence or 
fault of the mariners : and the reaſon is, for that the 
goods being obliged to anſwer the freight, ſo the freight 
and ſhip are tacitly engaged to clear the damage; and 
when that is. done, the mariners ſhall then be let into 
their wages. | 
A maſter of a ſhip has power to freight out the veſſel, 
take in goods and paſſengers, mend and furniſh the ſhip ; 
and for that purpoſe, if need be, in a ſtrange country, he 
may borrow money, with advice of his mariners, upon 
ſome of the tackle, or ſell ſome of the merchandiſe ; and 
if part of the goods ſhall be ſold in ſuch neceſſity, the 
higheſt price that the remainder are diſpoſed of for mult 
be anſwered and paid to the merchant ; after which ſuch 
merchant is to pay for the freight of thoſe goods, as well 
as for the remaining merchandiſe ; but if the ſhip in the 
voyage happens to be caſt away, then only ſhall be ten- 
"by the price that the goods To ſold were firſt bought 
or. 
Such is the duty of a maſter of a ſhip that is provident, 
that he ought not to make fail, and put forth to ſea, 
without the conſent of his company; if he does, he ſhall 


- anſwer the damages ariſing thereby. And he is not to 


ſet ſail without a ſufficient number of able mariners ; 


nor in tempeſtuous weather; neither muſt he ſtay in port 


or harbour, without juſt cauſe, when a fair wind invites 
his departure : alſo, he muſt not proceed in his voyage 
with inſufficient rigging or tackle, or with other or 
fewer cables than is uſual and requilite, reſpe&t being 
had to the burthen of the veſſel; and if any damage 
happens by the delivery of the goods into the lighter, as 
that the ropes break and the like, there he muſt anſwer ; 
but if the lighter comes to the wharf, and then in taking 
up the goods a rope breaks, the wharfinger is liable. 
If a commander of a ſhip ſhall break ground, or endea- 
vour to ſail away, after an embargo is laid upon ſhipping 
by the ſtate, he ſhall. be anſwerable for all damage which 
ſhall accrue. The reaſon is, becauſe his freight is due, 
and muſt be paid, though his goods be ſeiſed. He ought 
not to refuſe payment of the juſt and ordinary duties and 
port- charges, to the hazard of any of his lading; but if the 
offi cers inſiſt upon more than is due, and he offers what is 
juſt, and which he ought to pay, then he ſhall be ex- 
cuſed. If by the maſter's default, confiſcation of goods 
or other damage happen, for non-payment of cuſtoms, 
or falſe bills of entry in the cuſtom-houſe, or for tranſ- 
porting of unlawful merchandiſe, the maſter ſhall anſwer 
for the ſame, with the intereſt, But concerning the 
ſuing for ſuch goods, the maſter may well do it; and 
notwithſtanding, if it be found that the merchant is in 


any fault, then if the maſter and four of his mariners 


ſwear that there was no fault in them, he will be cleared 
thereby. | „ Wits 28" 7 
The maſter of a ſhip, taking linen or cloths aboard, ſhall 
provide good canvas, left the goods be damaged: he muſt 
not overlade the ſhip above the birth-mark, or take into 


his ſhip any perſons of an obſcure and unknown condi- 
tion without letters of ſafe conduct: nor ought he to 


lade any of his merchants goods on board the ſhip of an 
enemy, though his own ſhip be in diſtreſs, without ſuch . 
letters of ſafe conduct; for if he does, the ſame may be 
made prize, and he muſt make good the damage. And. 
he muſt not lade any prohibited goods 3 in which caſe, 
be is not only anſwerable, but alſo for any damage hap- 
pening by any unreaſonable ſtowing or breaking of goods, 
and therein he and. his company may be put to their 
oath. He ought not to ſhip any merchandiſes, but only. 
at the public ports and keys; and he may not make uſe 
of any unlawful colours, enſigns, pendants, ' jacks, or 

flags, whereby bis ſhip or lading would be ſubje& to 

ſei ure. * ; As N : | F 83 | * | 
He may not deviate in his courſe, without good cauſe, 
or ſteer a dangerous and upuſual Way, When he can 
| to Wold-legl im- 
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poſitions, it is ſaid he may ſomewhat change his eo ur 
nor may he ſail by places infeſted with pirates, enemies, 
&c. or notoriouſly known to be unſafe; or near rocks, 
or remarkable ſands, if he be not thereto neceſſitated by 

violence of wind and weather, or deluded by falſe lights. 


He ſhall not ſneak into the creeks, or other places, when 


laden homewards, but come directly into the king's 
great ports, unleſs he be driven in by tempeſt ; for in 
ſuch caſe he would incur a forſeiture of the merchandiſe, 
and is obliged to anſwers. - | | 
If ſeveral ſhips ate in company on the ſame voyage, the 
maſters are obliged, by the marine Jaws, to ſtay for one 
another; or ſhall be liable to the damages that the others 
ſhall ſuſtain from an enemy, or pirates. 
A maſter is to deliver to the owners the names of all 
the perſons which he is to tranſport, and of his mariners, 


before he departs the kingdom; and at his return ſhal! 


cauſe a true inventory of the goods of any perſon which 


ſhall happen to die, to be delivered to them, that his 


kindred and fricnds may have intelligence of it, and the 
goods may be ſafe and forthcoming for one whole year: 


but of theſe goods, in the mean time, the bedding and 


appurtenances may be. taken by the maſter and mate to 
their uſes; as alſo the cloathing, and other things upon 
the deceaſed's body, may be delivered to. the boatſman 
and the company, The maſter ſhall keep his company 
in peace; and if any ſcaman ſhal! be hurt in doing ſer- 
vice, he muſt take care that he be healed ; and, if done 
by his companion, the charges ſhall be recovered of the 
other mariner. In caſe a mariner falls ſick, the maſter 
ſhall order him to be Jaid in a houſe, with all ſuſtentation 
neceſſary and uſual in the ſhip, but ſhall not ſtay until he 
recovers; and when he is recovered to health, muſt pay 
him his wages ; or, if he dies, ſhall give it to the wife, 
or his neareſt friends. | - | 
If the mariners want money during the voyage, the 
maſter ought to lend it them; but he ſhall not be an- 
ſwerable for the contracts of his men, for in ſuch caſe 
they may be detained. He ought to give his mariners 
fleſh three days a week, and. the other days fiſh, or 
ſuch like victuals, with ſufficient drink. If through the 
maſter's fault the ſhip-boat periſh, with any mariners in 
it, then ſhall the maſter pay oge whole year's hire to 
the heirs or executors of the perſons drowned. | 
On a ſhip's arrival ſafe in port, a maſter is firſt to ſee 
that the ſhip be well moored and anchored ; and then he 
muſt not relade or ſet ſail again, until he has been legally 
cleared, ſo as to have made ſatisfaction for damage, if 
any happened by default of him or his men, &c. | 
By acts paſſed in the 5th, 6th, and gth of George J. 
and 2d George II. ſhips inwards of 50 tons or under, 
laden with cuſtomable and prohibited goods, hovering 
on the coaſts within the limits of any port, or if laden 
with brandy within two leagues of the ſhore, pretending 
to be bound to foreign parts, and not proceeding on their 


voyages, the maſter may be compelled to give fecurity 


tn treble the value of the goods, to proceed, and to land 
them in foreign parts: on default whereof, unleſs per- 


mitted by the collector to make a longer ſtay, which 
muſt not exceed 20 days, the goods muſt be ſecured, and 
the duties paid; or if they are wool, or ſuch goods as 


are prohibited, they will be forfeited. 5 
After the goods are brought on ſhore, and ſecured by the 


officers, the bond muſt be delivered up; or, if not brought 


on ſhore, upon producing a certificate under the com- 


mon ſeal of the chief magiſtrate of any place beyond the 


ſeas, or under the hands and ſeals of two known Britiſh 
merchants there reſiding, teſtifying the landing, or upon 


due proof that the goods were taken by enemies, or pe- 


riſhed at ſea, the ſaid bend is to be vacated and diſ- 
charged, | | 5 
Maſters of ſuch ſhips ſuffering foreign goods to be put out, 
or wool, -wool-fells, mortlings, ſhortlings, yarn made of 
wool, wool-flocks, fuller's earth, fulling clay, or tobacco- 
plpe clay, to be taken in; beſides former penalties, ate 
te ſuſſa ſix months impriſonment, without bail or main- 
priſe, Fac 


The tonnage of ſuch ſhips is to be meaſured and aſcer- 


tained by the following rule: Take the length of the 
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and the breadth within board by the midſhi 


Richard II. ſhips of foreigners, freighted toward 


into any port of Great Britain, nor to tarry there againſt 


pleaſe, without payment of duties. 


SGraveſend and Cheſter's key, unleſs apparently hindered 


the out-ports, they muſt come directly up to the place 


Upon, or before their arrival, and before any goods are 
marks, numbers, qualities, and contents of every parcel 


and muſt anſwer all queſtions concerning the ſame, that 
of 1001. 


two principal officers of the port, bulk may be broke in 


ſhips ate ſubject to, except victualling bills and entring. 


as outwards, the officers may bring all cuſtomable and 
prohibited goods on ſhore to the king's ſtorehouſe. 


of an officer, are to forfeit the value of the 
By the ſame ſtatute of the 1 3th and 14th Cha. 


any Briciſh goods, till ſuch ſhips are entered by the maſ- 
ptroller outwards, with the burthens, the maſters names, 


Bind. 235 | 5 5 : 
Before departure out of the port, the maſters are to bring 


| ſwer publickly in the cuftorahouſe to ſuch queſtions, 27 
| ſhall be demanded concerning the ſame, upon forfeiture 
"of:2001. 72 fp 353 gu | 

By the ſtatute of the 8th of Queen Anne, ſhips bound to 


keel within board, ſo much as ſhe treads on the ground! 
from plank to plank, and half the breadth for N 


then - multiply the length by the breadth, and that product 


by the depth; and divide the whole by 94, the quotient 
will give the true contents of the tonnage, > HAN 
By the fiatutes of the 28th of Edward III. and 20g ot 
Britain, or elſewhere, may not be compelled to c = 


the wills of the maſters, &c. ; and if ſuch ſhips come vo. 
Juntarily, or be driven in, part of the goods' may be de- 
livered, and the duties paid, and the ſhips be permitted 
to proceed with the remainder, where the maſters, &c. 


By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. ſhips 
inwards arriving in the port of London from foreign Parts 
may not be above three days in coming from Graveſeng 
to the place of diſcharge, without touching or ſtaying 4 
any wharf, key, &c. adjoining to either ſhore tinted 


by contrary winds, &c. or other-juſt impediment, to he 
allowed by the principal officers of the cuſtoms ; and in 


of unlading, upon forfeiture of 1001. 


unladen, the maſters or purfers for that voyage muſt, 
upon oath, make a juſt and true entry of the burthen, 
contents, and lading of their ſhips, with the particular 


of goods on board, to the beft of their Enowledge; 
alſo where laden, of what country built, how manned, 
who was maſter during the voyage, and who are owners; 


ſhall be demanded by the cuſtomer, &c. upon forfeiture 
And upon making ſuch declaration upon oath before any 


any port allowed by law, and duty paid for no more goods 
than are entered and landed: but, upon arrival at the 
next port, declaration muſt likewiſe be made upon oath, 
before the cuſtomer, collector, comptroller, or furveyor, 
or two of them, of the quantity and quality of the goods 
landed at the firſt port, and to whom they did belong. 
Ships of war from parts beyond the ſeas, having any geods 
on board, may not unlade them till the captain has ſigni- 
fied under his hand, to the cuſtomer, or cellector and 
comptroller inwards, the names of every importer, with 
the marks, numbers, quantity, and quality of every par- 
cel of goods; and has anſwered upon oath to ſuch queſ- 
tions as ſhall be demanded by the ſaid officers, upon for · 
feiture of 100], | 
Such hips are liable to all ſearches and rules as merchant- 


Captains refuſing to make ſuch entries, as well inwards 


The maſters of any ſhips from foreign parts ſuffering any 
package to be opened, and the goods embezzled, carried 
away, Or put into any other form or package, after the 
ſhip comes into the port of diſcharge, are to forfeit 1001: 
Or knowing of, or conſenting to the unſhipping of any 
goods inwards, without a warrant, and n 

A 
Tl . ſhips out- 
wards, bound for parts beyond the ſeas, may not take in 


ters in the book of the cuſtomer or colle&or, and com* 
the number of guns and ammunition, and to what places 
to the ſaid officers, a content in writing, under theic 


hands, of the names of every exporter, with the marks 
and numbers of the goods; and are, upon oath, to an- 


SHO 
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deen the maſters - muſt take 


2d of Georg n. 
220 y 198 good: 
he opened on board, or put into an other form or, 
ag Fr or unfhipped wh I the ſhip Fo 5 in | port, 55 
out lee of the principal officers, are to forfeit Tool. 
and to ſuffer Tix months impriſonment, without bail or 
mainpriſe. | 
Ships may not be detained by the officers <bove three Gies 
= their arrival at Graveſend and in the out=parts not 


above one tide, aftet they are ready to fail; upon, forfei- 


55 the 5th and ꝙth 7 hoes J. 75 


By the : 28th of Edward 1It. ſhips are not to be loſt ot 
50 maſters ſuffering the package of 


forfeited for a ſmall thing put therein, not cuſtomed, 
without the owner's knowledge. 


By the 28th of Henry VI. ſhips arreſted. for unlawful 


cauſey the officer being convicted thereof, forfeits 400. 
to be ſued for within two months. 


or otherwiſe deſtroyed, to the prejudice of the inſurers, 


or of the merchant that ſhall load goods thereon; the 
| i ne Feder; Ke. 


directin ocuri che ſa 
ture of office, and rendering damage to the merchant are to ſuffer death * er 197 * 
and owner. 75 SHIPBU LDER Phot Shipwright. 1 
By 15 iſt- Ld 1805 I. ſhips n rene built SRO Bec or Shipcarpentry, is that which beaches 
- ſhips lo emp oyed, are to pay at the port of diſcharge, the conſtruction of lhips, as ok and other floating veſ- 
for every voya 85 8. per ton; one moiety for the uſe of ſels, for the water, with, ports; moles, .docks, the 
| the cheſt at Chatham, and the . - moiety to. the Ake, on the ſhore. ee Shipwright. ; 
| Trinity houſe at Hepifoid- Sir Strond. Peng. An impoſition anciently charged, upon the 
h By the 112th, 13th, and 14th N. Chetles II. Britiſh * wb towns, Cities, boroughs, and counties. of the 
: 


built ſhips, which any where. in the book of ſates are 
deligned to entitle the importers or exporters of goods to 


rea! m, by, writs commonly called ſhipwrits, under the 
any abatement or privilege, e, ate to be underſtood, ſhi 


great ſeal of. England, for the. 


providing aud hurniſhing 


ipßs certain | thips for the king's ſervice. 
a built in Great, Britaing Ireland, Guernley,. Jelſey, or This impoſition, was revived by Charles 1. in the years 
1 the Britiſh Ser 1 Aſia, ef or erica, and | 1635 ad 3648. but, by the ſtatute of the 17th of the 
: whereof the maſter, and at leaſt 3:4ths of the e\mariners, _ fame Ki King, it was declared to be contrary to the laws and 
- 1 Britim; hat | is, he MA af hon: 8 Fl j of \ reat- ri- (atütes 0 252 realm, thy claim of rights, and the liberty 
e tain, Ireland ; "or W Wa 210 have been s "of. the ſubjects. - 


SH-PPER, or Szipp: ire, 


licate of hits iſter is 
with them a eee of their & potents- in writings Cer- to 1 tranſmitted to the chief officers of the ome, in 
Be Under hinds and ſeals of the collector and Edinburgh, and from thence to the port of London, in 
comptroller of, ae Port, in Great Britain, in order to be. order to be entered in the general regiſter of all ſhips be- 
delivered to the 's s of the cuſtoms in Ireland. longing to Great Britain, 


By the 5th of George I. ſhips wilfully caſt away, burntz | 


Leah F thip bal the 5 ee es 2 
0 death, of a hip; e wor is alſo popu uſe ar an a- 
5g But by the in wt 7 5 * Ml BYE hi "ul man. E 5 8 
at Vith corn entitled 4 the boun „ may be failed with the SHI PW BECK. See Wreck 
re maſter, and at leaſt e ihe tpariners, bis Majelty' 8 Nd 1 155 9 Ay ge, | A AH 
[yeh cer, bir B bulinet 8 ei „or veſſels, to 
ny oreign-built thips are not v be deemed, or. "paſs a as ." _ convey perlghs. or gaods from « = 155 "of the \ 1 to 
1 belonging t to Great Britain. or r Ireland, till the owner has the other, on or: men's 6 6 or. water, 
ods made it appear to tfie 1 pos raf the cuſtoms, in 5 SHIPWR IGHTS, con anden, was incorporated * 
the port next to his a not an alien ; and has bee e of * a * arles I. dated uy 330 of 
th; made oath. before e id in that ſuch * were May 1631, by the ach of The maſter, rub Sang ane 
or, bma fide, and wit hout raud, by pw bought, 15 a va- commonalty of theart or myſtery i of ſhipwrights, London; 
ods luable Sade 0 5 the ſum, as alſo the time, .,, whoſe fraternity conliſts of a maſter, 2 wardens, and 16 
A - Place, and Se n bought, and who are his alſiſtants; but without either livery . or hall; the latter 
nods part-owners, if any, Al oP: owners are alſo. laple | whereof, 7 5 anci ently ſtood at Ratcliff-croſs, being 
oni- to the ſame oath ; 2 that no oreigner, directly or in- gone, they acc aſionall) meet at ifferent places to trans- 5 
Sad 500 0 Any part, intereſt, or ſhare therein: where ac their affairs. 8 Fi 
with upon the officer is to. grant a certificate under his hand SHOAL, in the ſea- phraſe, is the fame as ſhallow, and is 
par- and ſeal, which he is to regiſter, and return a duplicate applied to flats in the Water. They [a lay it is good ſhoal- 
aueſ- thereof to the chief officers. of the cuſtoms in London, ing, when 2 f towafds the ſhore, they find by 
for» with the names 10 the ſeller god ARG, and the ber: W allo wer and ſhallower by degrees, 
| ſum paid. pe 25 50 not foo f 10 . for then the {hip goes. in ſafety, 
vant But forcign- boiſe ſhip: "that. t. bp, not built in any = bis SHOALE The miners term in the tin-mines, for t 
ing; Majeſty's " dominiang, g | ica, or America, are . fragm ments of ore, which by rains and currents of water, 
ves 4 not to enjoy the 1 o A belonging to Great 8 _ are torn off from. the load, or. veins of ores that are | 
» and Britain or Ireland, ough.owned or manned by. Bri- walked down from the mountains ; and by finding them 
liſh; except ſugh ſhips as are. E pine at by letters of GER gueſs where to look for a load of ore. |. 
8 any mart or repriſal, and cendemned as Jawfy 8 in the SHO Werfen for the foot, Wy. Ms * ber 
Dried court of admiralty.; *. but are bo has deemed aliens | tees | Leath, 8407 0 5 aj 5 
er the and to be liable to Aliens 29 A _ SHOK] [ix . Ses Cordwainer.. * 
10dl. Officers of the cul ans may f + alloy Ce ich ſhip, SHOP "KEEPER AP perſon who rents, 40 conſtantly at- P 
of any the privilege of ſhips, Britiſh built, ig to Great ends, in an 0 op, to ſell goods, particularly in the 
eſence Britain or Ireland, uni A „ be produced,. ,or retail wa -- 
OY | proof of the property be made. Or until examination | ORT ath, in 2 man of ED ts are the ſame with ficht | 
os olt⸗ whether the maſter and 3-4ths of the mariners are Bri- . ing fails, being the fore-ſail, main-ſail, and fore-top- 
take in th; nor allow a foreignebuilt ſhip-the privilege of bring» fall; which. ate all mat are uſed in fight, let is ceſt 
ne mal biin 1 of the giowth of 8 © country. where, it * * boa pt kred Tos: ſphiled, 1 * 1 hd 2. 5 
| ing lit, ti ination, rfeiture of I them w lip gives chaſe , | Shot be 
d =. office FAIRS 10 0 ee "yi * i * 7 we a mind to hght, they ſay the chaſe ſtrips into 
i aces Gantt ry 7 the Britiſh: pla tions may not 1 fo- | 32 ſhort ſails ; that i is, puts out her colours in the poop, | Fe. 
t b re ga- built ſhips. to lade or unlade any goods, till certifi- er flag at the main-top, and her ſtreamers, or pendants, - 
to bring ae er and examination be 9 Whether at the Ls 3 ſprit-ſail, pee ks ber n 
FEW © maſter and Z=4ths iners 1 n main 
er = forfeitute of ee PR #4 W. Bririſhs py 5 gl 'T 15 by _ Art, includes all ſorts of ball or bul- 
: ori dip; belonging to bis Majefly' 8 " ſabjects of Saler 1 Jets r firerarms, the Pad: to the 5 but 
lio os ar tough foreign- built, if regiſtered-upon oath, t 85 ©" thoſe for cannon ate & iron; Hoſe f mu * OW 
1 : — as 5 of 0 5 FOOT Ding Ooh. l and e are * lead. 1 . 
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Stor, for ordnance, eſpecially in the ſea-feryice, are * 2 
veral forts; as, * 
Round Shor. Bullets fitted to the bore of the piece. 
Bar Snor. Two bullets, or rather half bullets joined to- 
3 2 by an iron 1 . to cut down. maſts and 
fails; as alſo, TIM | 
Caſe Sor. © 
C l er. 
Langrel- Sor. 
Random-S HoT. 
Trundle-Smor. 
Stor, for fowling, is cite called hath by i reaſon of 
the figure and fize, © | | 
SHOT TEN herring. See Herring. | 
SHROWDS, or $ rouds, are great ropes in a ip, which 
go upon both ſides of all maſts, except the bowſprit. 
They are faſtened below by chains to the ſhip's ſides, 
and aloft over the head of the maſt ; their pennants, fore- 
tackle, and ſwifters, being firſt put under them; and 
they are ſewed there, to prevent their galling the maſt. 
The top-maſt ſhrowds are faſtened to the puttocks, by 


M 7 OS 


plates of iron, and by dead mens eyes, and lanniers allo, 


as the others are. 
The terms are, eaſe the ſhrouds, that is, lacken them. 
Set taught the ſhrowds, that is, ſet them faſter. _ 


SHRUB. A little, low; dwarf tree, or a woody plant, 
of a ſize leſs than a tree; which, beſides its principal 


tem and branches, frequently from the ſame root puts. 
forth ſeveral other conſiderable ſets or ſtems. 
privet, phyllerea, holly, box, honey- -ſuckle, and hun- 

dreds more. 

Shrubs and trees put forth in autumn à kind of buttons, 
or gems, in the-axis of the leaves: theſe buttons are as ſo 
many little ova, which coming to expand by the warmth 
of the following ſpring, open into leaves. and flowers, 
By this, together with the height, ſome diftinguiſh 


ſhrubs from ſuffrutices, or under-ſhrubs ; which are low 


buſhes, that put forth none of theſe buttons ; as roſe- 
mary, th me, and others of the like nature. 


SHUT TL „ in the manufactures. An inſtrument uſed by 


the weavers,” which, with a thread it contains, either of 
| woollen, filk, flax, or other matter, ſerves to form the 
woofs of ſtuffs, cloths, linens, and ribbands, by throw- 
ing the ſhuttle alternately from left to right, and from 
right to left, acroſs between the threads of the warp, 

which are ftretched out lengthwiſe on the loom. | 

In the middle of the ſhuttle is a kind of cavity; called 

the eye or chamber of the ſhuttle ; wherein is incloſed 
the ſpoul, which is a part of the thread for the woof, and 


is wound on a little tube of paper, ruſh, or other matter. 


The ribband-weaver's ſhuttle is very different from that 
of moſt other weavers, though it ſerves for the ſame 
_. purpoſe. It is made of box, fix or ſeven inches long, one 
broad, and as much deep; ſhod with iron at both ends, 

which terminate in points, and are a little crooked; the 
one towards the right, and the other towards the left, 
repreſenting the figure of an 8 horizontally placed. 

SIAGBANDER, is a term in Perſia for the receiver of the 

duties of importation and exportation, paid for merchan- 
diſe throughout the whole extent of the kingdom. 

SIAM. A kipgdom of India, extending from the firſt to 

the 25th degree of N. Jat. and lying between 96 and 

104 degrees of E. lon. See India. 

SIBIT. A town of Arabia Felix, 370 miles 8. of Mecca, 

and 115, miles north of Moco, ſituated in 45 deg. of E. 
lon. and 15 deg. of N. lat. 

5 SICILIQUA. A ſmall weight, uſed by apothecaries, 

_ weighing 1 ſextula and 2 ſcruples. Sertula. 

_ SICILY. The largeſt of the Italian iſlands, ſituated be- 
tween 12 and 16 degrees of E. lon. and between 37 and 
39 deg. of N. lat. being about 170 miles long, and 100 
broad. See 7taly. 

SICK herring. See Herring. 


.SIDEN, A port-town of N RF on the E. ſhore. 
12 15 win. of E. lon. and 22 
ei 


of the Red ſea, in 45 de 
deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 
and ſubject to the Arabss. 


ng the EP. town to Mecca, 
- SIDER. See Cyder. e 


g SIDMOUTH, FA port-town of Devon, e on a ite | 


Such are 


_ « Taid Maj jelly, is heirs and fuccefſors; 
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8 che Engum channel, 10 wies 8. E. & Ex 
5 TY; e of W. Top. and 30 deg, 49 a 


$1DON, e  Sayd.. A rt. town of Paleſtine i in 
- Turky, staat d on 677 Levant ſea, in 36 deg. ** 
of E. Ton. and 33 deg, T5 min. of N. 15 lying 70 miles 
S. of Tripoli, and as 5 N. of Jeruſalem. See Tur 
SIDRA: An illand of the Turkiſh Archipelago, lying in the 
, 24th deg. of E. lon. and Zyth deg. of N. lat: at the 
entrance of the gulph of Ripoli de | Romiania, ſubject 
to Turk 7. 
SIDRA. . A ſpacious. gulpb, or. bay, on the coaſt of Bar. 
bary, in the kingdom of Tripoli in Africa. 
SIERRA LEON. A fort at the mouth of the river Sierra 
Leon, on the coaſt of Guinea, in Africa, ſituated i in 1 
deg. of W. Jon. and 50 deg. of N. lat. which was once 
in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, who abandoned it. 
SIEVE. An inſtrument ſerving to ſeparate the fil& from 
the coarſe parts of powders, liquors, and the like ; 
or to cleanſe pulſe from duſt and light grains: it is made 
of a rim of wood; the circle or Tpace whereof is filled 
With a,tifſue of filk, tiffany, inen, hair, wire, or even 
thin ſlices of wood. 
The ſieves that have large holes are ſometimes allo calle 
' riddles ; ſuch is the coal fieve, lime ſieve, and garden 
ſieve. When drugs, apt to evaporate, are to be 
through the ſieve, it is uſually covered with a lid. 
SIGILLATA Terra. A kind of earth or bole, dug in the 
iſle of Lemnos; and thence alſo called Lemnian earth; 
of conſiderable uſe in painting and medicine. 
It is of different colours, but moſt commonly red, heavy, 
' foft, and friable'; held very aftringent, and, on that c- 
count, uſed in hzmorrhages ; as alſo againſt the 
and poiſons. Pliny attributes ſeveral other virtues, which 
experience does not juſtify, nor is idin that eſteem it an- 
ciently was; yet it is ſtill an ingredlen nice treacle, 
This earth was anciently found in a mountiio, in the | 
_ neighbourhood of the city 81 7 hæſtia; Where Diana's 
prieſts went at certain times, with great ceremony, to dig 
it up. After a little preparation, they made it up into 
troches, and ſealed them with Diana's ſeal; whence the | 
- appellation of Sigillata. It is now brought from Con- 
tantinople in little flat cakes, round on one lide, flat 
and fealed on the other. See Bole. 
SIGN. A painted device to diſtinguiſh the ſhops of trade. 
men; being commonly of wood, and ſometimes of 
pewter. 
5 f n the 14th year of Charles 1. a royal Wi der was granted 
to the citizens of London, by which, among other pri- 
vileges mentioned therein, to the ſaid mayor and com- 
monalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, or any of them, and 
their ſuccefſors, they had fall liberty and licence; to ** | 
and hang in, and over the ftreets, ways, and alleysof the 
ſaid city, and ſuburbs: of the ſame, "ſigns, and poſts of 
_ figns affixed to their houſes and a 4 for the better find- } 
3 ing out ſuch citizens dwellings, arts, and occu- 
- pations, without impediment, ' aw ſeek or interrup- 
tion of his; Majeſty s perſon, attendance, his heirs cr ſuc- | 
ceſſors, or any' officers or 'minifters whatſoever of bs 


, in 
min. of N. 


SIGNAL. A certain ſign agteed upon, for conveying | it- 
telligence where the voice cannot reach. 
Signals are given for the beginning of a battle, or an at- 
tack ; uſually with drums and trumpets; at ſea they are 
given by cannon, or muſquet ſhot,” by lights fails, an 
188 | Bee Salutation. © | 
SIGNALS at fea, are ſigns made by the Admiral, 8 
mander in chief of a {quadron of ſhips, either in the a 
or by night, whether for ſailing, ſor fighting, or the be 
ter ſecurity of merchant-ſhips under convoy. he | 
| ſignals are very numerous and important, being all 4 | 
pointed and determined by order of the Lord High Ade | 
miral, or Lords of the Admiralty, and communicated | , | 
the inſtructions ſent to the commander of every ſhip's 
the fleet or ſquadron, before their putting out to ſea. 
Stone by d. War When the commander in chief wo 
have them prepare for failing, he firſt looſes his . 
fail, and then the Whole fleetare to de the ſame. 0 ry 
he would have tem unmoor, he looſes bis * op 1 , 


* 


which is neareſt the 


and fires a gun; which in the royal navy is to * an- 


ſwered by every flag ſhip, and every ſhip to get to ſail as 
ſoon as it can. If with the lee ward- ſide, the ſtern - moſt 
ſhip is to weigh firſt, When he would have the weather- 
moſt and head-moſt ſhips tack firſt, he hoiſts the union 
flag at the fore-top-maſt head, and fires a gun, which each 
flag-ſbip anſwers; but if he would have the ſtern · moſt 
and lee ward- moſt ſhips to tack firſt, he hoiſts the union · 
flag at the mizzen-top-maſt head, and fires a gun; and 


when he would have all the whole fleet tack, he hoiſts 


an union, both on the fore and mizzen top-maſt heads, 
and fires a gun. When in bad weather, he would have 
them wear, and * to the other tack, he hoiſts a pen; 
dant on the enſign ſtaff, and fires a gun: and then the 
lee ward · moſt and ſternmoſt ſhips are to wear firſt, and 


bring on the other tack, and lie by, or go on with an 
eaſy ſail, till he comes a head: every flag is to anſwer with 


the ſame ſignal. If they are lying by, or ſailing by a 
wind, and the ' Admiral- would have them bear up and 
ſail before the wind, he hoiſts his enſign, and fires a gun, 
which the flags are to anſwer : and then the lee ward · moſt 
ſhips are to bear up firſt, and to give room for the 
weathermoſt to wear, and ſail before the wind with an 


eaſy ſail, till the admiral comes a head. But if it ſhould 
happen when the admiral has occaſion to wear and fail 


before the wind, that both jack and enſign be abroad, 
he will haul down the jack before he fires the gun to 
wear, and keep it down till the fleet is before the wind. 
When they are ſailing before the wind, and he would 
have them bring to, with the ſtar-board tacks abroad, he 
hoiſts a red flag at the flag ſtaff, on the mizen-top-maſt 
head, and fires a gun. But if they are to bring to with 
the larboard tack, he hoiſts a blue flag at the ſame place, 
and fires a gun, and every ſhip is to anſwer the gun. When 
any ſhip Aber land, he is to hoiſt his jack and enſign, 


and keep it abroad, till the admiral or commander in 


chief anſwer him, by hoiſting bis; on ſight of which he 
is to haul down his enſign. If any diſcovers danger, he 
is to tack and bear up from it, and to hang bis jack 
abroad from the main · top- maſt- croſs-· trees, and fire two 
guns: but if he ſhould ſtrike or ſtick faſt; then, beſides 
the ſame ſignal with his jack, he is to keep firing, till he 
ſees all the fleet obſerve him, and endeavour to avoid the 


danger. When any ſees a ſhip or ſhips more than the 
fleet, he is to put abroad his enſign, and there keep it till 


the Admiral's is out, and then to lower it, as often as he 


| ſees ſhips, and ſtand in with them, that ſo the Admiral 
may know which way they are, and how many; but if 


he be at ſuch a diſtance, that the enſign cannot well be 


diſcovered, he is then to lay his head towards the ſhip or 


ſhips ſo deſcryed, and to brail up his low ſails, and con- 
tinue hoiſting and lowering: his top ſails, and making a 
waft with his top-gallant ſails, till he is perceived by the 
Admiral. When the Admiral would have the Viee-ad- 
miral, or he that commands in the ſecond poſt of the 
fleet, to ſend out ſhips to chaſe, he hoiſts a flag, ſtriped 


with white and red on the flag: ſtaff, at the fore top: maſt 


head, and fires a gun. But if he would have; the Rear- 
admiral do ſo, he then hoiſts. the ſame, ſignal. on the flag- 


ſtaff, at the mizen-top+maſt head, and fires a gun. When 


the Admiral would have any ſhip chaſe to windward, he 
makes a ſignal for ſpeaking, with the captain, and hoiſts a 
red flag in the mizzen.ſhyguds, and fires a gun; but if to 
chaſe to leeward, a bia fl ; and the ſame ſignal is made 
by the flag, in whoſe diviſion that hig is. When he 
would have them give Ver chaſg, he hams. a White flag 
on bis flag-taff,' at the fore-top-maſßf Head, and fires a 
gun: which ſignal is to be mad allo by that flag-ſhbip 
Kip that, gives. chaſe, till the chaſing 

ſhip ſees the ſignal. In caſe of ſpringing a leak, or any 
other diſaſter, that diſables their ſhip from keeping com- 
pany, they are to bawl up their courſes, and fire two 
guns. When any ſhip would ſpeak with the Admiral, 
he muſt ſpread an Engliſh enſign, from the head of his 
main, or fore · top-maſt, and keep firing guns till the Ad - 
miral obſerves him; and if any ſhip perceive this, and 
jodges the Admiral does not, that ſhip moſt make the 
ſame ſignal, and make the beſt of his way e acquaint 
the admiral: therewith,” Who will anſwer by firing one 


. 


” 
* 


makes the ſame ſignal. If he would have the 
up, and fires a gun. 
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gun. When the admiral would have the fleet prepare to 
anchor, he hoiſts an enſign ſtriped red, blue and white, 

on the enſi n-ſtaff, and fires à gun; and every flag-ſhip 

the { eet moor, 

- he hoiſts his mizen- top · ſail, with the clew lines, bawled 
If be: would have the fleet cut or 


lip, he looſes both bis top-ſails, and fires two guns, and 


then the leeward ſhips are to cut or 


lip firſt, to give room 
to the weathermoſt to come to ail. So if {He's have 


any particular ſhip to cut or flip, and to chaſe to wind- 


ward, he makes the ſignal for ſpeaking with that ſhi 
- hoiſts a red flag in the e ha Ae fires 4 
but if the ſhip, is to chace to leeward, he hoiſts a blue 
flag as before. If he would have the fleet exerciſe their 


{ 


- fires a gun; but if the great guns, then he puts up a pen- 


ſmall arms, he hoiſts a red flag on the enſign-ſtaff, and 


dant over the red flag. 


SIGNA Ls by night, to be obſerved at anchor, weighing an- 


chor, and failing, are as follow. When the Admiral 


would have the fleet to unmoor, and ride ſhort, he hangs 
out three lights, one over another in the main-top- 


ſhrouds, over the conſtant light in the main- top, and fires | 
two guns, which are to be. anſwered by flag ſhips ; but 
all guns fired for ſignals. in the night; muſt be fired on 


the ſame ſide, that they may make no alteration in the 


; found. When he would have them weigh, he hangs a 


light in the main-top-maſt-ſhrowds, ; and fires a gun, 


which is to be anſwered by all the flags, and every private 


z a 


1 


ſhip muſt hang out a light in his mizen ſhroud. W 


| hen 
he would have them tack, he hoiſts two flags on the en- 
ſign · ſtaff, one over another, above the conſtant light in 


his poop, and fires a gun, which is to be anſwered by all 


the flags, and every private ſhip is to hang out a light ex- 


triordinary, which is not to be taken in till the Admiral 


takes in his. After the ſignal is made, the lee ward - moſt 
nd ſtern - moſt ſhips muſt tack as faſt as they can, and 


' the ſtern-moſt flag-ſhip, after he is about on the other tack 


is to lead the fleet, and him they ate to follow, to avoid 
running through one another in the dark, When he is 
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to on the other tack, he hoiſts up one light at the mizen- 


peek, and fires three guns, which are to be anſwered by 
all the flag-ſhips, and every private ſhip muſt anſwer with 


one light at the mizen-peck. The ſtern moſt and lee watd- 


moſt ſhips are to bear up as ſoon as the ſignal is made. 
When he would have them, in blowing weather, to lie 


a try, ſhort, or a hull, or with the head- fails braced: to the 


maſt, he will form lights of equal height, and fire five 


guns, which. are to be anſwered. by the, flag-ſhips, and 
then every private ſhip muſt ſhew four lights: and after 


this, if he would have them to make fail,” he then fires 
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ten guns, which are to be anſwered by all the flags, and 


then the head-moſt and  weather-molt ſhips are to make 


4 


. ail firſt. When the fleet is ſailing large, or before the 


wind, and the / admiral would have them bring to, and 
lie by with their-tar 


n 


oard tacks aboard, he puts out four 
lights in the fore-ſhrouds, and fires fix guns; but if with 


the larboard tacks aboard, he fires eight guns, which are 


to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips ; and every private ſhip 


_ muſt ſhew four lights. The windward ſhip .muſt bring 
ta firſt... Whenever. the Admiral alters bis courlſe,. he 


fires one gun, without altering his lights,” Which is to be 
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ſpring a leak, or any be diſabled from keeping company 
- with the fleet, he hangs out two lights of equal height, 
and fires guns till he is relieved by ſome ſhip of the fleer. 


anſwered. by all the flag-ſhips. - If any ſhip has occaſion 


ts lie ſhort, or by, after the fleet bas made fail, he is to 


fire one gun, and ſhew three lights in his mizen ſhrouds. 
When any one firſt. diſcovers. land, or danger, he is to 
ſhew as many lights as he can, to fire one gun, and to 
tack or beat away from it: and if any one happens to 


1 any one diſcovers à fleet, he is to fire guns, make falſe 
fires, put one "gs out on the main- top, three on the 
poop, to ſteer after them, and to continue firing of guns, 
unleſs the admiral calls bim off, by feering another 


cCeourſe, and fire two ot three guns; for then he muſt fol- 


low the; admirals When the zdmiral anchorg, he fires 
two guns, a fall ſpace af tichs ans rom ihe other, 


_ . which are to be anfwered by the ag; Mips; and every 
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ö ir fleet to moor, HE puts à light on Ea top- 


ſhip is to ſhew one light. When 


guns, Which are to be anſwered by the flag- 


one another inthick weather. 


8410 
unte nip muſt dhe zv two lights: When the adiial 


malt head; and fires à gan, wth is to be anſwered by 


the flap-ſhips,” and every private ſhip is to ſhe w one light. 
If he would have them ſower their yards}! and top- maſts, 
he hoiſts one light on his enfigit ſteff, and fires one pm; 


which is to be anſweted by the n pfivate 
| he Would have them 
hoiſt their yards and top-miafts, he puts out two Tights, 


one under the othet, in the mizen top-miſt ſhrouds, and 


firts one gun, which is to be anſwered by che flag- ſinps, 
and each private ſhip muſt ſhew ohe light in the mizen- 


 ſhroyds: Il any Rratipe' ſhip be diſcovered coming into 


the fleet; the next ſhip is ro/thdeavour to Tpeak”ts her, 
and bring her to an anchor, fo as not ſuffer her t6'Þaſs 


through the fleet. And if zny one diſcovers a fleet; And 


it blow ſo hard that he cannot come to give the adiniral 
notice timely, he is to hang out a great number of ſights, 


and to continue firing gun after gun, till the admitaſ an- 
_ ſwers him with one. When the admiral would have the 


fleet to cut or flip, he hangs out ſour lights, one àt each 
main- yard- arm, and at each fore- yard- arm, and fires two 


every private ſhip is to ſhew one light. 


$ienals uſed wben a feet fails ina fog. If the admiral 


would bave them weigh, he fires ten guns; which every 
flag Thip is to anſwer. To make them tack, he fires four 
uns, which are to be anſwered by the flag-Thips, and then 


| the Jeeward=moſt and ſtern- moſt ſhips muſt tack firſt, and 


after they are about, to go wich the Tame ſail they tacked 
with, and not to Fe by, expecting the admiral- to come 
a-head: and this is to avoid the danger of running thro? 


* 


When the admiral brings to, and lies with his head fails 
to the maſt ; if with the ſtarboard tack aboard, he fires 


fix guns; but if with the larboard tack, he fires eight guns, 
which the flag ſhips are to anſwer. And after this, if he 
makes fail, he fires ten guns, "which the flag-ſhips muſt 
anſwer ; and then the headmolt and weathermoft ſhips 


are to make ſail firſt. If it grow thick and foggy weather, 
the admiral will continue failing, with the ſame fail fet, 


that he had before it grew foggy, and will fire a gun 
every hour, which the Hag thips' muſt anſwer, and the 
private ſhips muſt anſwer by firing of muſquets, beating of 
drums, and ringing of bells: but if he be forced to' mike 
either more or lefs ſail than he had, When the fog began, he 
will fire a gun every half hour, that the fleet may Giſcern 
whether they come up with the admiral, or fall a ftern 


of him; and the flags and private Thips are to anſwer as 
before. Tf any one difcovers dahger, which he can avoid, 
by tacking and ſtanding from it, be is to make the ſighal 
For tacking in a fog; but if he ſhould chance toRfike-and 
Rick faſt, he is to fire gun after gun, till he thinks the reſt 


have avoided the danger. When the admiral would have 
the fleet to anchor, he fires to guns, which the flags are to 
anſwer, and after he has been half an hour at an anchor, 
he will fire two guns more, to be anſwered by the flage, 
as before, that all the fleet may know it. e 


SIGNALS bo calling officers on board the admiral. When the 
admiral puts aboard an union flag in the mizen ſhrouds, 


and fires a gun, all the captains ate to come aboard him: 


andi if with the fame ſignal, there be alſo a waft made 


with the enfign; then the lieutenant of every ſhip is to 
come on board. If an enſign be put aboard in the ſame 
place, all the maſters of the ſhips of war are to come on 
board the admiral. If a ſtandard on the flag- ſtaff be 
| hoiſted at the mizen-top-maſt- head; and à gun fred, 


then all the flag: officers are to come aboard the admiral, 
If the Engliſh flags only ; then a ſtandard in the mizen- 


ſhrouds, and fire a fin : if the flag, and land general 


officers ; then the admiral puts aboard a ſtandard at the 
mizen top -maſt-head, a pendant at the mizen-peek, and 
firesa gun. If a red flag be hoiſted in the mizen ſhrouds, 
and a gun fired; then the captains of his own ſquadron 
are to come aboard the admiral; and if, with the fame 
ſignal, there be alſo a waft with the enſign, the lieutenant 


of each ſhip muſt come aboard. If he hoiſts a White flag, 


as before, then the vice-admiral, ot he that commands 
in the ſecond poſt, and all the captains of his ſquadron, 


ſhips; and 


bre to go boat the admiral {-if u bie fg then the 


** rear-ediiraly and the captains bf bis ſquadron; muſter, 
_board'; and if a waft as before, thé lieutenante and 0 
df the reſt; When a ſtandafd is helſted on the endzn. 
taff, zud a gut fifed, the vice ald rear admirals mug 
'' eoffit aboard the admiral's ſhipt When the admiral 
- ſpeak With the eaptzns of His dwn diviſion, he wil holt 
pendant on the misen pte, and fite/a gun; and if, wil 
the lieutenants, a waſtis made wick the enſigng and the 
ſame ſigaul : for whenever he Would ſpeak with tive len- 
_ tehiants. of any particular ſhip, he makes a ſignal for the 
captain, and a waft alſs with the eiffign. - When the ad. 
miral would have all the tenders in iz feet come under 
his ſtein, and ſpeak with him, he hoiſts flag yellow 
and White, at the mizencpeek, and fires a gun: but if he 
would ſpeak with any partiaular ſhip's tender, he makes 
a a ſignal for ſpeaking with the captain (he tends. upon, and 
a waft with the jack. If all the pinnaces and bartzes zre 
to come aboard, manned and armed, he hoiſts a pendant 
on the flag-ſtaff, both on the fore- top- maſt- Head, and 2 
gun fired; and if he would have them chaſe any hip 
veſſel, or boat, in open view, without coming #644 
him, he hoiſts the pendant as aforeſaid, and firts two 
guns. When the admiral would have all the boats in dhe 
| Heet come aboard him, manned and armed, he hoiſt, 3 
pendant on the flag ſtaff, both on the fore-top-waſt, ang 
mizen-top- maſt-head, and fires one gun; but if he would 
have them chaſe, he hoiſts his pendants as before, ind 
fires two guns. When the. admiral would ſpeak with the 
victualler; or his agent, he puts an Engliſh enfifh in be 
mizen. top maſt ſhreuds; and when with bim iht käth 
the charge of the gunners Rores, he will ſpread am en- 
ſign at his main- top faiſ&yard-arm, 
S16nALs for managing a ſea-fight. ' When the admtal 
would have the fleet form a line of battle, one ſhip a-t#ad 
of another, he hoiſts an union flag at the mizen peek, 
and fires' a gun; and every flag fp doe the Rke But 
when they are to form a line of battle, one a- breit of 
20 another, he hpifts a pendant with the union flag. g When 
he would have the admiral of the white, or he that com- 
mands in the fecond poſt, to "tacky und endeavout to 
gain the wind of the enemy, he ſpreads a white flag under 
the flag at the main-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun; and 
| When he would have the vice-admiral ef the blde do ſo, 
he does the ſame with the blue flag. If he Would hive 
_ the vice-admiral of the red doſo, he ſpreads a red fag 
ftom the cap, on the fore. top-maſt- head, dow ward on 
the back- ſtay ; if the viee-admiral of the blue, he ſpreads 
a blue flag, and fires a gun. If he would have the rea- 
admiral of the red do fo, he hoiſts a red flag at the flag- 
ſtaff, at the mizen top maſt- head; if the rear- aumiral of 
the white, a white flag; if the rear-admiral of the blue, 
a blue flag, and under it a pendant of the ſame colour, 
with a gun. If he be to leeward ef the fleet, or any 
part of it be to leeward of bim; in order to bring theſe 
ſhips into the line, he bears down wich a blue flag at the 
mizen peek, under the union flag, which is the figuaf for 
battle, and fires a gun; and then thoſe ſhips, that #2 to 


=. 


grain, according to his ſtation in the line of battle. When 
the fleet is ſailing before the wind, and he would have 
him, who commands in the ſeeond poſt, and the Tip of 
the ſtarboard quarter, to clap by the wind, and cbm to 
the ſtarboard tack, he hoiſts a red flag at the mizen · top- 
maſt-head : but a blue one, if he would have ſhips of the 
larboard quaifer come to -theilatboard tack, with a gun. 
If che van are te tack firſt; he ſpreads the unonefläg at 
te flag- ſtaff, on the ſore-top- imaſt- head; and fires u Fun, 
if the red flag be not abroad ; 'but if it be; then he lo wers 
the fote-top-ſails a little 3/ aud the unen flag is Tpread 
from the cap of the fore top- maſt downwards; and every 
8 flag ſhip does the fame. If the rear be to tack firſt, he 
| hoiſts the union flag on the flag- taff, at the misen-top- 
maſt⸗head, and fires a gun; which all the lag-thips/are 
to anſwer. If all the flag-ſhipd are to chm into his 
Wake or grain, he hoiſts 4 red flag at his mizcn-peek, 
and fires a gun; and all the thips muſt do che ſame. If 
he would have him that commands in the ſetend poſt of 
bis ſquadron to make mere fail, tho“ the himſelf m— 
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bol he Hoiſts a white fla on the tenſignlſtaff: but if he 
who commands in the third poſt is to do fo; he hoiſts a 
blue flag, and fires a gun, and all the flag ſhips muſt 
make the ſame ſignal. Whenever he hoiſts a red flag on 
| the' flag- ſtaff, at the fore · top maſt-head, and fires a gun, 
every ſhip in-the fleet mutt ufe their endeavour to engage 
me enemy; in the order preſeribed tbem. When he 
hoiſts a white flag at his mizen- peek, and fires a gun, then 
all the ſmall frigates in his ſquadron, that are not of the 
line of battle, are to come under the ſtern. If the fleet 


be fading by a wind, in the line of battle, and the ad- 


miral would have them brace their main-ſails to the 
maſt; he hoiſts up a yellow flag, on the flag-ſtaff, at the 
mizen- top maſt head, and fires a gun; which the flag- 
ſhips are to anfwer : and then the ſhips in the rear muſt 
brace fittt. After this, if he would have them fall their 
head-ſails, and ſtand by, he hoiſts a yellow flag, on the 
flag · ſtaff of the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun, which 
the flag lips muſt anſwer, and then the ſhips in the van 
muſt fall firſt, and ſtand on. If, when this ſignal is 
made, the red flag at the fore-top-maſt-head be abroad, 
he ſpreads the yellow flag under the red. If the fleets 
being near one another, the admiral would have all the 
ſhips to tack together, the ſooner to lie in a poſture to 
attack the enemy; he hoiſts the union flag on the flag- 
ſtaves at the fore and mizen-top-maſt-heads, and fires a 


fleet being in a line of battle, if he would have the ſhip 
that leads the van, hoiſt, lower,. ſet, or hawl up any of 


top-maſt-head, and fires a gun, which ſignal the flags 
ſhips are to anſwer; and then the admiral will hoiſt, 
lower, ſet, 'or hawl up the ſail, which he would have 
the ſhip that leads the van do; which is to be anſwered 
by the flag ſhips of the fleet. When the enemies run, 
and he would have the whole fleet follow them, he makes 


fore-chaſe, which the flag-ſhips anſwer; and then every 
ſhip is tc endeavour to come up with, and board the 
enemy. When he would have the chace given over, he 
hoiſts a white flag at the fore -top-maſt head, and fires a 
gun. If be would have the red ſquadron draw into a 
line of battle, one a- breaſt of another, he puts aboard a 
flag, ſtriped red and white, on the flag- ſtaff at the main- 
top-maſt-head, with a pendant under it, and fires a gun: 
if the white orſecond ſquadron is to do ſo, the flag is ftriped 
red, white, and blue: if the blue or third ſquadron is to 
do ſo, the flag is a Genoeſe enſign and pendant: but if 
they are to draw in a line of battle, one a-head of an- 
ther, the ſame ſignals are made without a pendant. If 
they are to draw into the line of battle, one a- ſtern of 
_ another, with a large wind, and he would have the lead- 
ers go with the ſtarboard tacks, aboard by the wind, be 


gun: but if they ſhould go with the larboard tack aboard, 
by the wind, he hoiſts a Genoeſe flag at the fame place; 
which ſignals, like others, muſt be anſwered by the flag- 
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; KINO. An' iſland of the Turkiſh Archipelago. See 
c Turkiſh lands. „ „„ 
; SILESIA Duchy. A province of the kingdom of Bohemia, 
F bounded by Brandenburg on the north; by Poland on 
4 the eaſt; by Hungary on the ſouth; and by Moravia, 
5 Bohemia proper, : ànd Luſatia; on the weſt claimed both 
t by the Queen of Hungary and King of Pruſſta, but has 
, by treaty been ceded to the latter ' See Germany.” 
16 ILESIA Loan, was the ſum of 250, ooo l. lent by ſome Bri- 
d uch merchants to the Emperor Cha. VI. in 1934, at an 
ry intereſt of 6 per cent. ſecured on the ſilver mines of Sileſia, 
he which duchy being, in 1742, transferred to his Pruſſian 
p- Myjeſty, he thereby took upon himſelf the payment of 
ue _ hat was remaining due on that loan; though in 1753 
his e ſtopt the remainder, amounting to 62,000 l. on a pre- 
k, tence of detaining it as an indeninization-for the Jofſes his 
2 mp ſuſtained by Britiſh privateers during the late war. 
of f 


A very ſoft, fine, delicate thread; the 


| k'of an 
| inſect, called bombyx, or the filk-worm. . 


The ancients were but little acquainted wich the uſe and 


gun; and all the flag-ſhips are to do the ſame. The 


his ſails, he ſpreads a yellow flag, under that at his main - 


all the fail he can after them himſelf, takes down the ſig- 
nal for the line of battle, and fires two guns out of his 


hoiſts a red and white flag at the mizen-peek, and fires a 
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manufacture of ſilk: they took it, for the work of a fort 
of ſpider, or beetle, Who ſpun it out of its intrails, and 
wound it with its feet about the little branches of trees ; 
this inſect they call ſer, from Seres, a people in Scythia who 
kept it, from whence they called the ſilk ſericum: but the 
ſer has very little affinity with the ſilk- worm; the former 
living five years; but the latter dying annually, enveloped 
in a yellowiſh bag, or ball, which, wound out into little 
threads, make what is called ſilk. 7 
The art of manufacturing ſilk was firſt invented in the iſle 
of Cos; and Pamphila, daughter of Platis, is honoured 
as the inventreſs. The diſcovery was not long unknown 
to the Romans, ſilk being brought them from Serica, 
where the worm was a native; but ſo far were they from 
profiting by the diſcovery, that they could not be induced 
to believe ſo fine a thread ſhould be the work of a worm, 
and thereupon formed a thouſand, chimerical conjectures 
of their own. This temper rendered ſilk a very ſcarce 
commodity among them for many ages, inſomuch that it 
was ſold weight for weight with gold; and Vopiſcus tells 
us, the Emperor Aurelian refuſed the empreſs, his ſpouſe, 
a ſuit of filk, which ſhe ſollicited of him with much 
earneſtneſs, meerly on account of its dearneſs. At length, 
two Monks coming from the Indies to Conſtantinople, 
in 55 5, brought with them great quantities of ſilk- worms, 
with inſtructions for the hatching of their eggs, rearing 
and feeding the worms, drawing out the filk, ſpinning 
and working it: upon which, manufactures were ſet up 
at Athens, Thebes, and Corinth. About the year 1130, 
Roger, King of Sicily, eſtabliſhed a filk manufactory at 
Palermo, and another in Calabria, managed by workmen, 
who were part of the plunder brought from Athens and 
Corinth, whereof that prince made a. conqueſt in his expe- 
dition to the Holy land: Mezerey adds, that by degrees the 
reſt of Italy and Spain learned from the Siciliansand Cala- 
brians the management of the filk-worms, and the work- 
ing of ſilk ; and at length the French, by right of neigh- 
bourhood, a little before the reign of Francis I. began to 
imitate them. The great advantage to which the new 
manufacture turned, made King James I. very earneſt 
for its being introduced in England: accordingly it was 
recommended ſeveral times from the throne; and, in the 
moſt earneſt terms, to plant mulberry trees for the pro- 
pagation of ſilk- worms, but unhappily without effect; 
tho from the various experiments we meet in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, and other places, it appears, that 
the ſilk- worm thrives, and works as well, in all reſpects 
in England, as in any other part of Europe. 5 | 
The ſilk worm is an inſet, not more remarkable for the 
precious matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, than for the 
many forms it aſſumes, before and after its being inve- 
loped in the rich cod or ball it weaves itſelf. From a ſmall 
egg, about the ſize of a pin's head, which is its firſt ſtate, 
it becomes a pretty big worm, or maggot, of a whitiſh _ 
colour, inclining to yellow. In this ſtate it feeds on 
mulberry leaves, till, being come to maturity, it winds 
itſelf up in a ſilken bag, about the ſize and ſhape of a 
pigeon's egg, and becomes metamorphoſed into an aurelia : 
in which ſtate it remains without any figns of life or motion, 
till at length it awakes, to become a butterfly, after 
making itſelf a paſſage out of its ſilken ſepulchre: Ant at 
laſt, dying indeed, it prepares itſelf by an egg, or ſeed, it 
_ . caſts, for à new life, Which, aſſiſted by the warmth of the 
ſummer, it reſumes... 1 B 
As ſoon as the ſilk · worm is arrived at the benen 
neceſſary for beginning his cod, he makes his web: for 
it. is thus they call that light tiſſue, which is the begin - 


ning and ground of this admirable work; and this is his 


firſt day's employment: on the ſecond, he forms his fol- 
liculus, or ball, and covers himſelf almoſt over with ilk; 


the third day, he is quite hid; and the aps employs 
| bimſelf in thickening and ſtrengthening his ball, always 
working from one ſingle end, which he never Breaks by 
his own fault; and which is ſo fine and ſo long, that 
thoſe who have examined it attentively, think they ſpeak 
within compaſs, when they affirm. that each ball contains 
ſilk enough to reach the length of ſix Engliſh miles. In 
ten day's time the ball is in its perfection, and is now to 


Where 


— 


. 


where the worms have hung it: but this point requires 2 
deal of attention; for there are ſome worms more lazy 
than others; and it is very dangerous waiting till they 


make themſelves a paſſage, which uſually happens about 


the fifteenth day. eee 9A. (be. 
The firſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt balls are kept ſor grain; 
the reſt are carefully wound: or if it is deſired to keep 
them all, or if there be more than can be well wound at 


once, they lay them for ſome time in an oven, moderately 


hot; or elſe expoſe them, for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, 


SIT. f1-- 


ſpitning-dnd/'reeling the raw files from off the 
which are brought from Italy 21 the Levant ws 
is chiefly performed on the ſpinning wheel; and the lat- 
ter, either on hand reels, or on reels mounted on ma- 
chines, which ſerve to reel ſeveral ſkains at the ſame time. 
As to the milling, they uſe a mill, compoſed of ſeveral 
pieces, which may mill two. or 300 bobbins at once, and 
_ oa e me 24). 16 i Sic 1 Try 
ilk is diſtinguiſhed by different names, according to its 
different bes This, "HIT 11 W 


Raub- SLK, is that taken from the ball, without fire, and 
wound without any coction: ſuch is moſt, if not all that 
which is brought into England from the Levant. In the 
French works, the greateſt part of this raw ſilk paſſes for 
little better than a kind of fine floretta ; yet when ſpun 
it makes a fine thread, and ſetves for the manufacture of 
ſtuffs of moderate luſtręe. But the raw filks of the Le- 
vant, from whence moſt Engliſh. ſilk comes, are exceed- 
ing fine and beautiful. This difference atiſes hence: in 
France the beſt balls are ſpun and wound in boiling wa⸗ 
ter, and only the refuſe made into raw ſilk; whereas in 
the Levant, there is no ſuch thing as ſpinning and wind 
ing on the fire; but the ſilks are all ſent in baſes or packs, 
as they are drawn from off the balls: ſo; that they are 
N. SSR by their quality of fine, middling, and 
E ͤ—wĩ˖ömvů in 15 
Boiled SILK, is that which has been boiled in water, to fa. 
cilitate the ſpinning and winding. This is the fineſt of all 
ſorts of ſilk manufactured in France, and is ſeldom uſed 
but in the richeſt ſtuffs; ſuch as velvets, taffaties, damaſks, 
and brocades. There is alſo another kind of boiled filk, 
which is prepared by boiling, to be - milled ; and which 
cannot receive that preparation, without being firſt paſſed 
through hot water, By the laws of France, it is pro- 
hibited to mix raw with boiled ſilk ; both as ſuch a practice 
N dying, and as the raw ſilk corrupts and cuts the 
01 e * * : WL ' 32 7 Nn 
Throwed or trviſted Six Ks, are ſuch as, beſide their ſpinning 
and winding, have received their milling and throwing ; 
which they receive in a different degree, as they are paſſed 
oftener or ſeldomer over the mill: properly, however, 
throwed ſilks are thoſe wherein the threads are pretty thick 
throwed, and are twiſted ſeveral times. 
Slack S1LKs, are ſuch as are not twiſted ;. but are prepared 
and dyed, for tapeſtry, and other works for the needle. 
Eaſtern, or Eaft India Silk. That particularly ſo called, 
is not the work of the ſilk worms, but comes from a 
plant that produces it, in pods much like thoſe of the 
cotton tree. The matter this pod contains is extremely 
white, fine, and moderately gloſſy: it ſpins eaſily, and 
is made into a kind of ſilk, that enters the manufacture 
of ſeveral Indian and Chineſe ſtuffs. + 25 
French SiLKks. It is only in the moſt ſouthern provinces of 
France that filk is cultivated, mulberry trees planted, 
and worms bred. The principal are thoſe of Languedoc, 
Daupbine, Provence, Avignon, and Lyons. Ibe laſt 
place, indeed, furniſhes very few ſilks of its own growth ; 
but is the great ſtaple whence the merchants of Paris and 
the other cities are to fetch them: at leaſt, they are obliged 
to let them pas through Lyons, if they bring them from 


to the greateſt heats of the ſun, in order to kill the in- 
ſect, which, without this precaution, would not fail to 
open itſelf a way, to go and uſe thoſe wings abroad it has 
acquired within. 5 8 | | 
Ordinarily, they only wind the more perfect balls: thoſe 
that are double, or too weak, or too coarſe, being laid 
aſide ; not as altogether uſeleſs, but that being improper for 
winding, they are reſerved to be drawn out into ſkains, 
Theſe balls are of different colours; the moſt common 
are yellow, orange colour, iſabella, and fleſh- colour; 
ſome of a ſea- green, ſome of a ſulphur- colour, and ſome 
white: but there is no neceſſity for ſeparating the colours 
and ſhades, to wind them apart, as the colours are to be 
; Joſt in the future ſcouring and preparing of the ſilk. 
1 To wind the ſilk from off the balls, two machines are 
{ | neceſſary z' the one a furnace, with its copper; the other 
| a reel, or frame, to draw the ſilk. The winder then, 
ſeated near the furnace, throws into the copper of water 
over the furnace, firſt heated and boiled to a certain de- 
tee, which cuftom alone can teach, a handful or two 
of balls, which have been firſt purged of all its furry ſub- 
ſtance. He then ftirs the whole very briſkly about with 
; birchen rods, bound and cut like bruſhes; and when the 
heat and agitation have detached the ends of the ſilks of 
the pods, which are apt to catch on the rods, he draws 
them forth; and joining ten or twelve, or even fourteen 
of them together, he forms them into threads according 
to the bigneſs required, to the works they are deſtined ſor: 
eight ends ſufficing for ribbands and velvets; the reſt re- 
quiring no leſs than fourteen. © The ends thus joined into 
two or three threads, are firſt paſſed into the holes of 
” three iron rods, in the fore-part of the reel, then upon 
the bobbins, or pullies, and at laſt are drawn out to the 
reel itſclf, and there faſtened, each to an end of an arm 
or branch of the reel. Thus diſpoſed, the workman giving 
motion to the reel, by turning the handle, puides his 
threads, ſubſtitutes new ones, when any of them break, or 
any of the balls are wound out; ſtrengthens them where ne- 
ceſſary, by adding others; and takes away the balls wound 
out, or that having been pierced are full of water. 
In this manner two workmen will ſpin and reel three. 
pounds of ſilk in a day; which is a different diſpatch than 
Is made by the ſpinning-wheel, or diſtaff. Indeed, all 
ſilks cannot be ſpun and reeled after this manner, either 
by reaſon the balls have been perforated by the ſilk- worms 
themſelves, or becauſe they are double, or too weak to 
bear the water; or becauſe they are coarſe. Of all theſe 
together they make a particular ſilk called floretta, which, 
| being; carded or even ſpun on the diſtaff, or the wheel, 
in the condition it comes from the ball, makes a tolerable 
C e CS 11 pL 
As to the balls, after opening them with ſciſſars, and 
| raking out the inſets, which are of ſome uſe for the 
ſeeding of poultry, they are ſteeped three or four days in 
4 troughs, the water whereof is changed every day to pre- 
1 | vent their ſtinking. When they are well ſoftened by this 
4 ſcouring, and cleared of that gummy matter the worm 


elſewhere, either by land or ſea. e 
There are computed to enter Lyons, one year with an- 
other, 6000 bales; the bale valued at 160 pounds weight: 
of which 60co bales there are 1400 from the Levant, 
1600 from Sicily, 1500 from Italy, 300 from Spain, 
and 1200 from Languedoc, Provence, and Daupbine. 
At the time when the manufaQtures of Lyons were in 
3 nM had lined the inſide with, and which renders it impene- _|their proſperity, there were reckoned 18900 looms em- 
= trable to the water, and even to the air itſelf, they boil ployed in: the filk manufacture; but they are ſo fallen, 
0 5 them half an hour in a lye of aſhes, very clear and well that even in the year 1698, there were not reckon. 
ſtrained: and after waſhing them out in the river, and 4000. The decay is not leſs remarkable at Len, 
drying them out in the ſun, they card and ſpin them on % where they formerly had 700 mills, for. winding 54 
the wheel, and thus make another kind of floretta, ſome- preparing the ſilks ; 8000 looms, to. weave them; and 
what inferior to the former. N 4850, 900 perſons employed in the preparation and Man” 
The ſeveral preparations which ſilks undergo, to fit them facturing thereof, which are now reduced to 70 mill, 
to be uſed in the manufacture of ſilken. ſtuffs, are the 12 looms," and 4000 perſonnss ID! 
ſpinning, reeling, milling, bleaching, and dying. The Sicilian Silks, The commerce of the ſilks of N 
two firſt have been already ſpoke of, as they are con- conſiderable; the Florentines, Genoeſe, and Li Fo | 
_ cerned in drawing the filk from off the balls. As to the being the people Who chien make it. Great ne. | 


- 
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tities are yearly brought thence, eſpecially from Meſlins f 
att whereof they uſe; in their on manufaQtures, and 


ſell the reſt to their neighbours. the French with profit. 
The Italians have this advantage, eſpecially the Genoeſe, 
over other people, that having large eſtabliſhments in the 
land, they are reputed as natives, and pay no duty for 
the export. Patt of the Sicilian ſilks are raw, the reſt 


ſpun and milled ; of, which laſt kind thoſe of St. Lucia 


ind Meſſina are the moſt valued. The raw unwrought | 
ſilks are always ſold for ready money; and the others 


ſometimes in exchange for other goods. 5 
Jralian SILKS» he ſilks brought from Italy are partly 
wrought, and par tly raw and unwrought. Milan, Par- 
ma, Lucca, and Modena, furniſh none but the latter 
kind ; Genoa moſt. of the former; and Bologna affords 
Spaniſh SIL Ks, Are all raw; being ſpun and milled in Eng- 
und, according to the ſeveral works they are to be uſed 
in. ne” (7 ts 6 1205 1 Tu 
Th SILKS are all raw. One advantage we have in the 
commerce of the Levant in ſilks, wanting in thoſe of 
Sicily is, that the latter are confined to a particular ſeaſon 
of the year; whereas. the former are bought at all times: 
They are brought from Aleppo, Tripoli, Sayda, and from 
the iſle of Cyprus, Candia, and other places: but the prin- 
cipal commerce; eſpecially for the ſilks of Perſia, is carried 
on at Smyrna; from whence the filks are brought hither 
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Smyrna and the "Mediterranean, in favour, of Arch- | 


angel and the White ſea, by carrying them acroſs Muſ- 
covy by the Volga and Dwina, two rivers that traverſe 
the principal provinces of that vaſt empire. This new 


courſe of the Perſian ſilks into Europe, was firſt pro- 
poſed by Paolo Centurio, a Genoeſe, to the Czar Baſil, 


- 


under the Pontificate of Leo X. The French had the 
{ame deſign in 1626. The Duke of Holſtein, in 1633; 


ſent ambaſſadors to the court of Perſia purely, with the. 
ſame view: and in 1668, the Czar Alexis Michael at- 


tempted the thing himſelf ; but was diſappointed by the 
rebellion of the Coflacks, and the ſurprize of Aſtracan. 


In 1688, the commerce of Perſian filks had like to have 
been removed from Smyrna by. an earthquake, which al-, 


moſt overturned the whole city: and doubtleſs the re- 
moval had been effected, but for the vigorous means uſed 
by the Turks to prevent it. Smyrna, however, ſtill re- 
mains in her ancient poſſeſſion, and the ſeveral nations of 
Europe continue every year to ſend their fleets to feteh 


away the ſilks; and matters are like to.remain ſo, un - £ 
leſs the conqueſts made by the late Czar, along the Caſ- 


pian ſea, enable his ſucceſſors, as he certainly ad ſuch a 
thing in view, to put this great. delign in execution. 


bina, Japan, and Indian SILK$S, Several rovinces in | | | 
"> Japan, rand June b 5 nde gz. which M. Bon calls drops of Montpel - 0 


China are ſo fertile in mulberry-trees, and their climate 
20 lo agreeable to the nature of ſilk-worms, that the quan- 
; tity of filk produced here is incredible. The ſingle. pro- 


; vince of Tchekiam, might ſupply all China, and even 

| u great part of Europe with "this. commodity ; and the 

f lilks of this province are moſt eſteemed, though thoſe of 

L 1 Nanquin and Canton are eee Ft. 

4 The ſilk trade is the principal in China, and that which 

* employs the moſt hands: but the .Evropean merchants 

5 who deal in it, eſpecially in wrought ſilks, ſhould be care- 
ful of the ſpinning; the waſte being uſually" very great, as 

Y, the French Eaſt. India. company lately found tg their colt, . 

s 1 Japan would not afford fewer ſilks than China ; bat 

4 mat the Japoneſe, who. are 4 diltruſttu} people, have 


* 
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interdicted all commerce with ſtrangers, eſpecially with 
Europeans, excepting with the Dutch, who. are ſaid to 
be admitted on certain impious terms, related by Taver= 
nier; but Which have nat been much eredited;/-, The 
ſilks of the ſtates of the Great Mogul, are brought al- 
moſt wholly from Kaſem- bazar, whence they are con- 
veyed by a canal of 15 leagues into the Ganges. 
The ſilk of -Kaſem-bazat is yellowiſh ; as are alſo thoſe, 
of Perſia and Sicily; there being none that we know of 
naturally white, but that of Paleſtine. The Indians; 
however, whiten it, with a lye made of the aſhes 
of a tree called Adam's- fig- tree; but, as the tree is pretty 
ſcarce, the Europeans are obliged to take the greateſt part 
of their ſilks in the native yellow;  _ : 
Kaſem-bazar alone is computed to furniſh every year 
22,000 bales cf ſilk, each bale weighing 100 pounds 
Imoſt all which the Dutch buy up, not to bring into 
urope, no mote than they do tbat of Japan; but to 
Fhangs it fot other rich merchandiſe; particularly bats of 
ver. . a N l 
Spider SILK. Within 4 few years the ſecret has been found 
in France, of producing and preparing ſilk of the webs of 
ſpiders; and uſing it in ſeveral manufactures. This diſ- 
covery is owing to M. Bon, who, in 17 10, publiſhed a diſ- 
ſertation on the ſubject, whence what follows is extracted. 
piders are uſually diſtinguiſhed, either with regard to their 
colour, as into black, brown, yellow, and white; or with 
regard to the number and arrangement of their eyes ; ſome 
having fix, others eight; and others ten. But with regard 
to the filk-ſpider, M. Bon reduces them all to two kinds; 
thoſe with long legs; and thoſe with ſhort, which laſt are 
thoſe that furniſh the raw-ſilk. 1 10 10 f 4774 
The ſilk-ſpider makes a ſilk as beautiful, gloſſy, and 
ſtrong as the ſilk- worm: it ſpins it out of the anus, around 
which. are five papillæ, or ſmall nipples, and behind theſe 
two others, all muſculous, and furniſhed with ſphincters. 
Theſe nipples ſerve as ſo many wire-drawing- irons, to 
form and mould a viſcous liquor, which, when dried in 
the air, after being drawn through them, makes the ſilk; 
The ſpider- bags are of a very grey colour when new, but 
turn blackiſn when expoſed to the air: one might, in- 
deed, find other ſpider- bags of other colours, and which 
would afford a better ſilk; but their ſcarcity would ren- 
der the experiment difficult; for which reaſon, we confine 
_ ourſelves to the bags of the moſt common ſpiders; which 
are the ſhort-legged kind. Theſe always find out ſome place 
ſecure from the wind and rain, to make their bags; as hol- 
low trees, the corners of windows, or vaults, or under 
the eaves of houſes, _ 1. 


By collecting a quantity of theſe bags, a new filk is made, 


inferior in nothing to the common ſilk. It takes all kinds 
of dyes, and may be made into all kinds of ſtuffs. M. 
Don had ſtockings and gloves made of it, which he pre- 
ſented to the academy, and others to the royal ſociety. . 
Nor is there any venom in the ſilk, or even in the ſpider, 
as many have imagined. M. Bon has been bit by them 
ſeveral times without any manner of harm; and as for 
the ſilk, it is uſed with very good ſucceſs to ſtop bleeding, 
and cure wounds, the natural gluten thereof acting as a 
| kind of balſam. It likewiſe yields by. diſtillation. ſeveral 
ſpecific medicines, particularly great quantities af ſpirits, 
and volatile falt, which beigg prepared after the ſame 
manner as. that drawn from the bags of ſilk worms, in 
making the guttæ Anglicanæ, or Engliſh drops, ſo famous 
. over all Europe, may ſerve to make other drops of 


ier, to be uſed in all ſleepy diſeaſes. 


| WET ain 
But theſe ſpiders furniſh much leſs ſilk than the worms; the 


= - largeſt bags of the latter weighing, four grains, the ſmaller © 
three grains; ſo that 2304 worms, produce. a pound of. 


4 * 
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ilk. The ſpiders. bags do not weigh above one gramm 
and when cleaned. lole two thirds of that weight: ch | "ds 


ſuk- worm; and a, pound of ſilk will zequire:at leaſt 

27648 ſpiders: But as the hags g wholly the work. of 

the females, who ſpin them ts dealt their eggs in, there 
muſt be kept 5 53296 idety do Field a poithd of filk: 


_  _uſrally ſeen in gardens ſcage 


%.... 


work of 12 ſpidets, therefore, only equals that cf ons 
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ſilk of the others. 280 of theſe would not do more than 
one ſilk-worm, and 603, 5 52 of them would ſcare yield a 


By an act paſſed in the 6th Anne, wrought ſilks, mixed 
with gold or ſilver, or other materials, ſecretly or clan- 
deſtinely imported, are forfeited with 2001. by every im- 
porter, and each of his affiſtants, beſides former penalties, 
and 100 l. by the receiver, ſeller, or concealer. Such 
ſilks are to be ſold by inch of candle, at the cuſtom-houſe 
in London or Edinburgh. ein 0885! 
By an act paſſed in the 2d Will. and Mary, ſilk thrown 
of the growth or product of Turky, Perſia, Eaſt India, 
China, or any other country, except Italy, Sicily, and 
Naples, brought directly from thoſe places reſpectively by 
ſea, in ſhips legally navigated, may not be imported on 
forfeiture thereof. ö 
By the 8th and 9th of King William III. it was enaQted, 

That the royal luſtring company, for making and 

 drefling alamodes, renforcez, and luſtrings in England, 

ſhould continue a body corporate, by the name of the 

Royal luſtring company, and ſhould enjoy all privileges 
in the charter of incorporation granted to them, See 

Alamode, [14+ 4 Wes ee 

By the ſtatute of the 14th of Geo. II. for opening a trade 

to and from Perſia, through Ruſſia, the Ruſſia company, 

excluſive of all other perſons, had a grant to import into 

Great Britain, from Ruſſia, in Britiſh built ſhipping, na- 
vigated according to law, raw-ſilk, or any other goods or 

commodities of the growth, produce, or manufacture of 

Perſia; provided ſuch manufacture was made of the growth 

or produce of Perſia, being purchaſed by barter, with 

woollen or other manufactures, or commodities exported 

from Great Britain to Ruſſia, and from thence carried 

into Perſia, gold and ſilver in coin or bullion excepted, 

or with the produce ariſing from the ſales of ſuch manu- 

ſactures, or commodities ſo exported to Ruſſia, and carried 

into Perſia as aforeſaid, and not otherwiſe; which is directly 

contrary to the act of the 1 2th Cha. II. entituled an act for 


. 


the encouragement and increaſing of trade and navigation: 


but ſoon after the commencement of the ſaid act of the 


r4th of Geo. II. a very beneficial trade between Great 


Britain and Perfia, through Ruſſia, was opened, whereby 
great quantities of raw ſilk, and other goods and commo- 
dities of the growth and manufacture of Perſia were im- 
ported, in return for the woollen and other manufactures 
and goods of Great Britain, upon much eaſier and more 
advantageous terms than the ſame could have been 
otherwiſe. But the ſaid trade having been for ſome years 
Interrupted, the ſubjects of Great Britain, not having 


been permitted to import Britiſh manufactures and com- 


modities into Perſia, through Ruſſia; in conſequence 
whereof, the importation of raw ſilk and other commo- 


dities of Perſia from Ruſſia were diſcontinued : and as it 


would be of great advantage to the trade of Great Britain 
in general, as well as contribute to the increaſe and im- 
provement of the ſilk manufactures in particular, if raw 
filk of the growth or produce of Perſia, purchaſed in 
Ruſſia, was permitted to be imported from thence, in re- 
turn for woollen and other manufaQtures exported from 
Great Britain, although the ſame be not carried .from 
thence into Perſia ; it was enacted by the 23d of George 
I. That perſons free of the Ruſſia company, excluſive 
of all others, might import into Great Bi 

Ruſſia, in Britiſh built ſhipping, navigated according to law, 


raw ſilk of the growth or produce of Perſia, which ſhould 


be purchaſed by barter, with woollen or other manufactures, 
or commodities exported from Great Britain to Ruſſia, 
altho* the ſame be not carried from thence into Perſia, 
gold or ſilver in coin or bullion excepted, or with the 
produce ariſing from the ſale of ſuch commodities, and 
not otherwiſe ; upon paying the cuſtoms and other duties 


payable for the ſame, according to the directions, and 
with like allowances and drawbacks; and under like pe- 


nalties and forfeitures aa were preſcribed by law, on the 
_ Importation of raw M, of the growth or produce of 
Perſia, imported fromthe Ley | 


the Levant or Turky'eothpaty. —— 
Some farther obſervations on the (ik trade, particularly 


woollen goods might be vended at a better price, and to 


employed by the Engliſh, French, and Dutch merchaiits 
reſiding in Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and Aleppo: they 


into the channel of Ruſſia, croſs the Caſpian fea: but 


proper time to ſet out through Ruſſia to Perſia are the 


the charge run to 34 per cent. on the invoices from Lon- 


ritain from 


can procure; but what generally goes for the Perſian fa- 


t, by any perſons free of 


. Sir 

The northern provinces of Perſia produce” the green 
quantity, and the beſt ſort of raw e * 
ſouthern'provinees,' and the ſilk manufactoties at Meſched. 
as well as thoſe in Turky, are ſupplied. The province. 
moſt aboùnding in filk are Ghilan, the principal city in 
which is Reſhd ; Shirvan, the capital of Which is Sha. 
makie; Aran, or Erivan, of which the principal ity is 
Ganja : the two former of theſe” provinces' are on the 
fouth-weſt ſhores of the Caſpian ſea, and the latter is ad- 


* 


jacent. 8 ay 855 
When Nadir Shah aſcended the throne of Perfiaz be made 
Meſched, the capital of Khoraſan, bis fav6urite: cit 
and conſequently the ſeat of the Perſian empire: ſo tis 
by the extraordinary privileges with which he endowed 
that capital, and by other meaſures he took to aggrandiſe 
it, he ia ſome meaſure drained Isſahan of its inhabitants - 
the trade of which was transferred to Meſched; and this 
city is at too great a diſtance from the'Perfian gulph, or 
Eaſtern ocean, for either the Britiſh or Dutch Eaſt India 
company to ſend goods thither round the Cape ot Good 
Hope. From whence it was imagined, that when the 
Britiſh merchants had eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Caſpian 
trade to Meſched and Bokhara, it would in a few yeary 
become a more beneficial article to Great Britain than 
the Turky trade ever was: becauſe, a great quantity of 


countries where the Britiſh commerce had never yet ex. 
tended, nor ever could be extended by any other channel; 
beſides, - the very ſame commodities which the Turky 
company imported into Great Britain, not to mention 
any new articles, might be brought from Meſched a great 
_ cheaper, and with much greater advantage to the 

o i 
The trade between Perſia and Turky is for the greateſt 
part carried on by the Armenians, of whom there are 
not leſs than 10,000 ſettled in Turky, who are chiefly 


have long diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the moſt acute traders 
in all Aſia, and carry to market the products of the eaſt, 
returning theſe of Europe... +2 7 1D ets, 
The wars,and hereditary enmity of theTurks and Perſians, 
had often obſtructed this commerce between Perſia aid 
Turky, and at length forced moſt of the Armenian traders 


ſhould Perſia recover herſelf again, ſo as to produce any 
conſiderable quantity of ſilk, it is more than probable, 
that the Armenian ſubjects of the Grand Signior, who 
live in and about Tauris and Erzerum, will come in for 
a large ſhare of that branch of commerce. | 
According to the uſual courſe of the feafons, the only 


months of May, June, and July, for the ſummer cara- 
vans; and January for the winter. This muſt neceſſarily 
create delays, and often prevent the timely exportation 
from St. Peterſburgh ; nor can it be imagined, but that 
the ſhipping of the filk on the Caſpian, and in'the ſummer 
time again on the Volga, as alſo again on the Baltic, 
muſt be attended with confiderable expences and incon- 
veniencies; inſomuch, that the Engliſh gentlemen found 


don, delivered to- the factory at Reſhd; and on raw ſilk 
delivered in London, duties and diſcharges paid, about 
6 per cent. on the invoĩce. 3% hg” 4 
It we may judge from the duties paid in Reſhd, the trade 
began to flouriſh: on the arrival of the Engliſh factors 
there; for in 1742, the cuſtoms amounted only to 20,000 
crowns, but in 1743 they roſe to 50,000, and made 
about the ſame ſum in 174414. 
The Perſians have ſeveral kinds of ſilk: the firſt is called 
ſherbaff, or weavers ſilk; becauſe the weavers, particularly 
in Reſhd and Caſhan; are ſuppoſed to uſe the beſt they 


brics at Caſhan is the fineſt ſort, the threads of which are 
more ſplit ; this is uſually all White, whereas the other is 
white and yellow; nor is it wound off fo hort; ſo'that, 
though finer, it is not eſteemed ſo much as ſherbaff: there 
& alſo a ſort called Atabs, from oye + up for the 
moſt part by Arabiane, who ſend it into * 


Ruſſia, and Ruſſian company. b 
| T pany. en £ A ya | | N N . n ” 
His preſent majeſty, in the beginning f his reign, having or by what nation they were firſt taten notice ofs Some 


do periſh for want; and likewiſe the diſtreſſes of man that che knowledge and propagation as 
boreigners, who would gladiy embrace any oppattunity - altogether as early madeknoawn to the Perfians by the ſons 
of lettling themſelves under his princely protection, to of Noah. But, be this As It N thele nations firſt 


811 a 


it is afterwards manufactured; and there is likewiſe a filk grant a chatter to incorporate a number of diſintereſted 


called kedge, which is made from the pods of the filk- gentlemen, by the name of The truſtees for eſtabliſhing 


worms which are permitted to live for the ſake of gene- the colony of Georgia in America, thereby empowering 
ration; but this ſilk cannot be prepared like the others, them to receive and collect benefactions, and to lay them 
for it muſt be pounded, and ſpun off like cotton yarn; out in clothing, arming, and ſupporting colonies of the 
whereas the wortns are killed in the other pods, either-by poor, as well ſubjects as foreigners, in that new planta- 
ſuffocating them with blankets, or by the heat of the ſun, tion, where, among the many uſeful employments de- 
unleſs they wind off the ſilk immediately, for then warm ſigned for thoſe induſtrious people, that of raiſing raw 
water anſwers the ſame purpoſe. | : filk, was principally intended. ere 
The cleanneſs and clearneſs of raw ſilk conſtitute a great The raiſing of the tilk manufacture is practicable even in 
part of its goodnels ; inferior ſilk having many knits, and this kingdom, but much more ſo in our American do- 
coarſe ſtuff ſticking to the threads. The mals, or head of minions, where both the climate and ſoil are excellently 
filk, often appears fair to the eye, when much coarſeneſs well adapted to the nature of the ſilæ worm, and the pro- 
is concealed under it; for it is a trick of the Perſian pea- pagation of the mulberry-tree, whoſe leaves are the na- 
fants to hide the defects, as they wind it off from the pod. tural and moſt beloved food of this inſect, inſomuch that 
The beſt ſilk has conſtantly a gloſs or brightneſs: the they have been often found feeding thereupon, naturally or 
white or ſilver- coloured is moſt eſteemed; but in Ghilan ſpontaneouſly; but being there for ſome time diſtegarded, 
the greateſt part comes yellow from the worm, which is except by a few curious perſons, who kept them only for 
fed by the leaves of mulberry ſhrubs. White ſilk that is their diverſion, they became the prey of birds and other 
ſoiled is generally found to have lain in'a moiſt place, creatures ; and it was on this very account that the care 
which hurts its ſtrength as well as beauty. Silk ſhould and propagation of this wonderful inſet, whoſe well 
be equal, ſtrong, and round as wire, and alſo clean ; the known uſe is more immediately deſigned by providence 
oreateſt part ſhould'be in a medium with 4 wh to fine- for the benefit and advantage of mankind, has been for 
neſs, for the fineſt is not the eaſieſt to manufacture to ad- ſo many paſt ages neglected by the Britiſh nation. 
vantage. The threads of ſilk being thus even, that is, The breeding of ſilk- worms, even in England, would have 
as near as poſſible of one ſize, and not coarſe and fine in- been doubtleſs eſtabliſhed, if a ſufficient number of eminent 


termixed, can be moſt eaſily ſeparated in the winding; perſons had heartily engaged in the undertaking, This 
but otherwiſe the coarſe is apt to tear the fine, and make would have been the only means to have excited others 
waſte in manufacturing it. The ſize which is uſually moſt to follow their laudable example: it was by this method, 


eſteemed is wound off 16 or 18 pods or cocoons. A the ſilk trade was brought to ſuch perfection in Italy, &c. 
moſs, which is about 60 inches in the round, can be where not only perſons of the firſt rank were engaged in 
moſt conveniently reeled off; longer is not approved of, this work, but the magiſtrates alſo aſſiſted, each lendin 
and if ſhorter it is apt to break by the quick revolutions a helping hand, till they ſdw the deſirable and profitable 
of the reel, being glued together with its own gum. It manufacture firmly rooted and eſtabliſhed in their countries; 
is alſo to be obſerved, that there is a vaſt difference be- which among many other advantages is attended with this 
_ tween filk cleaned by combing, and that which remains one very great. benefit, that it employs a great number 
juſt as it came from the pod : the former, to an unſkil- of their induſtrious poor: for not only men, but women, 
jul perſon, who does not obſerve: the broken threads and children, and impotent. perſons may be made uſe of in 
the ends of the combings, ſhall look better than the lat- this work, being a work both eaſy and pleaſant, and. per- 
ter, though it is conſiderably worſdaqſa. formed in as delightful a ſeaſon as any in the whole year. 
When the Armenians and Ruſſians pack up their ſilk, In Carolina the ſilk trade is vaſtly improved, ſome fami- 
they generally comb the heads of their moſſes to deceive lies m. king 40 or 50 pounds a year, and their plantation 
the buyer; but this makes it really worſe, becauſe it work not neglected: little negro children being ſefviceable 


hurts it in the winding off. Theſe people, who were in feeding and looking after the ſilk worms. Beſides, 


never famed for probity, have long practiſed the art of . there is no tree in Carolina thrives better than the mul- 


falſe package. Hence, at Smyrna and Aleppo, where berry, which in that climate flouriſhes. as well as in any 
the Armenians ſell their ſilk to the factors of the Engliſh country in the known: world. This ſufficiently ſhews the 
Turky company, as likewiſe in Ruſſia, it has often been great advantages which may be made from the keeping 
rejected upon that account: eſpecially, as they hold ita of ſilk- worms; firſt, it takes up but two ot three months 
conſſ ant maxim not to ſuffer their bales to be broken up, time from the beginning to the ending of the work : ſe- 


except at their heads ?• condly, the perſons chiefly employed in attending theſe 
The benefits of the ſilk manufacture muſt ever appear creatures, are ſuch generally as are unfit for any other 
conſiderable, even upon the moſt ſuperficial view; when | - employment. Therefore it is to be hoped, from the con- 


it is conſidered, that a pound of 16 ounces of the plaineſt ſideration of the fitneſs of our American colonies to pro- 

manufactured ſilk is commonly worth 35 or 40 8. and that pagate the ſilk trade in, the buſineſs of its being perfected, 

rich ſilks increaſe in proportion to the greater labour the benefit which will accrue therefrom to every indivi- 
which is beſtowed upon them. The great pound in Per- dual concerned in keeping of ſilk- worms, and to the na- 


ſia, of 24 ounces coſting 21 8. the ſmall pound is 14s. tion in general, by relieving ſo many poor unhappy people, 
let us now ſee what Hogs ariſes from it; and how much that this will incline the hearts of all perſons,. of what rank 


ſeveral workmen ; and here the charge only of throwing * taking . 


it increaſes in value as it paſſes thraugh the hands of the or condition ſoever, towards carrying on ſuch an under- 
VVVVVCCCCT 5 WWE 
the ſmall pound is 5 8. ; dying; grain colours included, on To what has been already ſaid, about the origin of filk- 


a medium, is 28. and winding, weaving, Kc. 10 58. ſo worms, and the introduQtion of filkiinto Europe, it may be 


that allowing 1 8. for the dying materials, the nation proper to add the following, as a more particular account. 
gains 16 8. at leaſt on every pound of filk manufactured No man can doubt but that the ſilk-worm bad its origi- 
in Great Britain and exported abroad, and in ſome articles nal within the ſixth day of the world's creation; when 


much more. To inſtance only in one particular ; a pair all land inſects and quadrupeds N as We are 


of ſilk gauze ſtockings weighs about 2 4 ounces! gf filk, inſormed, Gen, 124. And God ſaid, Jet the earth bring 


which computed. as above is 28. 2 d and 20 percent. forib the living creature after; his kind, cattle, and trrehing | 
breakage, and other contingencies on the ſilk is leſs tban hing, and beaſt of \the earth after bis lind: and it was, fo. | 
3s. and yet the ſtockings ſell for 9, 10, or 12 8. Thus But whether the Antediluvians had any knowledge of this 


this beneficial branch of commerce gives a ſubſiſtence to noble inſect, the manner of its ſpinning of the web, and 
the iuduſtrious artificer, and enriches the nation. See its uſefulneſs to mankind for clothing, does not appear: 
{+1 gigs - + neither is it certainly known at What time after tha flood, 
taken into his royal conſideration the" miſerabſe giteum- ſay Noah firſt diſcovered the uſe of theſe wonderful crea- 
ſtances of many of his On poor ſubjects, whowere teddy tures, and propagated chem in Chin 


the ſilk- worm was 


take refuge from perſecution; was graciouſly pleaſed to . pro- 


* 


* Others contend 


3 
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| propagated filk, and reaped the profit and benefit of it 


many hundred years before any other country. For the 


firſt time any ſilk was brought into Greece, was after 


Alexander the Great had conquered: Perſia; 300 years 
before the birth of Chriſt, and about 2000 years ſince 
it was known in theſe parts. From Perſia it came 
into Italy, in the flouriſhing time of the Roman empire, 
where it was for à long time very dear, being weight for 


weight oſ equal value with gold. Until Juſtinian the 


peror, who began his reign in the reign of our Lord 


- 526, looking on it as a great hardſhip that his ſubjects 


ſhould buy this manufacture of the Perſians at fo dear a 
rate, in order to put an end to the impoſ tion, ſent two 


- monks into India to bring with them, if it was poſſible 
to be procured, ſome of the ſpecies, whether vegetable 
or animal, from which the ſilk was produced, that ſo he 


might eſtabliſh a manufacture of this rich commodity in 
his own dominions. | | 

Theſe Monks when returned, told the Emperor that 
the ſilk was produced by an inſect, which could not be 
brought ſo long a journey alive, but that its eggs might be 
brought, and from them the creatures be propagated. 


The Emperor on this their information ſent them back a 


ſecond: time, to bring him ſome of thoſe eggs; who 
having effected what they went about, brought great 


quantities of them to Conſtantinople, which they pre- 
ſented to the Emperor, incloſed in a roll or horn of 
paper, with inſtructions how to breed, nourifh, and draw. 


filk from theſe creatures. They were received with 


great admiration and applaufe; and from them have been 


propagated all the ſilk-worms, and their ſilk in Europe. 


This ſhort hiſtory of the introduction of the ſilk manu- 


fare into Europe, may be ſufficient to ſhew how va- 
uable this commodity was eſteemed by our anceſtors ; 


and how eaſily it might be brought to great perfection in 
the Britiſh American colonies, by us their ſucceſſors, 


without any prejudice to the ſtaple commodity of Great 
Britain, the woollen manufacture. Were we to have all 


the raw ſilk which is uſed in England from our own plan- 


tations, or of our own growth, the money would circu- 


late among ourſelves, and the balance of the trade be | 


wholly on our own fide, while we found no occaſion for 


_ purchaſing it from foreign nations. For the further en- 
couragement of this noble deſign, it is alſo proper, in the 


J 


next place, to give ſome account of the profits ariſing from 
keeping of ſilk worms. . fl 


Silk-worms produced from an ounce of eggs, eat in their 


whole time of feeding, from 2 to 300 pounds weight of 


Mulberry leaves: and that number of worms will ſpin 
from five to ten pounds of ſilk, more or leſs, according 
as they are in largenefs and goodneſs. They require te 
attendance of two perſons for about two months, one to 
gather and bring leaves, the other to feed, clean, and ma- 
nage the worms, in which ſpace of time the whole work 


will be compleated. But it muſt be noted, that tho two 
perſons only will attend and feed alt the worms that come 


from ſix ounces of eggs, till they be paſt their fourth 


fickneſs, and within a fortnight of their ſpinning: yet, 


then the worins muſt be more carefully fed, and attended; 
it being the chief time wherein they make and ſtore up 
the materlals for their ſilk, when there are required five 
or ſix perſons to aſſiſt in feeding and managing them. 
It is eſtimated, that in France a fourth part of the ſilk de- 


frays all charges: and in Italy, where it has been longer 


improved, a ſixth part will diſcharge all expences, clear- 
ing five parts, and they reckon the mulberry leaves the 
half of the whole charge, if they are obliged to buy them. 
ut it is cuſtomary in many places where great numbers 
cf ſilk-worms are kept; for gentlemen to let out their 
mulberry- trees to the poor, and to ſuch perfons as make 


it their buſineſs to nurſe theſe creatures, which turns to a 


very good account. 


" 


Ihe drawback on filks, callicoes, linens, and ftuffs, 
printed, painted, ſtained, or dyed in Great Britain, was 
granted by the 10th of Queen Anne for ever, as follows. 
© Silks, except ſilk handkerchieſs, the yard ſquare o 0 3 

e Callicoes, the yard ſquare r 0 0 3 
Note, all callicoes within r-8th part of a yard, of yard- 


Ws 2 «a 4 


Upon due exportation of the Britiſh manuſactures of ſilk 


+" be paid out of the evſtoms, or other duties upon 
| goods imported, by the collector of the port, with the 


> forfeited witk their value. But if right entered, muſt 
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broad; or not exceeding 1· Sth part of a yard, 
broad, ate to pay as yard hroad, and no more no; leſs. 
Linens and ſtuffs the yard ſquate So 8 © OY # 
By the 12th of Queen Anne, and 6th of George 1 
Silks, except ſi k handkerchiefs, the yard in length x 

reckoning half a yard for the breadth = '.- *- 6 


of yard. 


Silk bandkerchiefs, the yard ſquare mg 1 10 
Callicoes, the yard ſquare = k 21 


Linens and ſtuffs, the yard ſquare 00 l 


Except callicoes, linens and fuſtians, dyed throu | 
one colour, and ſtuffs made of — or 1 8 
greateſt part in value, ſhall be woollen. 5 87 
IT be exporter, before ſhipping, to give notice to the pro- 
per officer appointed by the commiſſioners of the/cuſtans 
when and here he intends to pack up the goods; who 
| is to take care that the ſtamps be taken off from each 
piece, and to return an account of the kinds and quanti- 
ties, to the officer appointed to receive the ſame. 
Which duties are to be repaid upon exportation, under 
the ſame regulations as Britiſh made paper. 
The bounty on Britiſh manufaQures of ſilk; &c. exported, 


was granted by the 8th of Geo. I. and continued by the 
20th of Geo. II. | | 


' hereafter mentioned, there are to be allowed the following 
reſpeRive bounties. by. r 
Ribbons and ſtuffs of ſilk only, the pound avoir -- 
dupoiſe weight S $4 0 3 0 
Silks and ribbons of filk mixed with gold or ſilver, 
the pound avoirdupoiſe weight 040 
Silk ſtockings, ſilk gloves, ſilk fringes, filk laces, 
ſtitching or ſewing ſilk, the pound avoirdupoiſe 


„ or 6 lene 504 9 
Stuffs of filk and grogram yarn, the pound avoir- 
- dupetſe weight! | 2 =p fe 0003 
Stuffs of filk mixed with incle or cotton, the pound - 
-  avoirdupoiſe weight . 010 
Stuffs of filk and worſted, the pound avoirdupoiſe 
weight = — - 0 0 6 


privity of the comptroller, upon a debenture made out 
from the entry, the fhipping verified by the ſearcher, and 
the oath of the exporter, that they are of Britiſn ma- 
nufacture, and exported without intention of relanding in 
Great Britain; he having firſt given ſecurity with one or 
more perſons in the value of the goods, to the ſame pur- 
poſe; and to produce a certificate from the officers of the 
cuſtoms in diſcharge thereof, within fix months, for ſuch 
goods as fhall be exported to Ireland, Guernſey, Jerky, 
Alderney, Sark, or Man; and within eichteen months | 
for thoſe to the Britiſh plantations. And for what ſhall 
be exported to any other foreign parts, a certificate under 
the common ſeal of the chief magiſtrate, or under the hancs 
and ſeals of two known Britiſh-merchants there reſiding. | 
But if ſuch goods were fold on the; coaſts of Africa, or 
bother foreign parts, where certificates of the landing can- 
not be obtained; or were tranſhipped at an) of the Britin 
plantations in America, without being; there landed, into 
| ſhips bound to Africa, or other foreign parts 3 the bopds | 
given on exportation may be diſtharged, and vacated ; 
upon proof made within eighteew-months from the date 
of ſuch bonds, upon oath of the maſter, mate, purſer, &c- 
and alſo upon oath of the merchant- exporters if livio 
 thaty to the beſt of their knowledge and belief, ibe 
ſaid goods have been diſpoſed of at the places therein 
to be mentioned, and that they have not been relandes 
or brought on ſhore again, in any port or part of Great 
Britain. 1 Geo. IA. cap 17. 1 )ù ·y9g. *. 
Tube aforeſaid manufactures may, after entrys be open 
and examined by the officers 3 and, if wrong entred, 


ed 


be repacked at the officer's charge, which may be alan 
him by the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms. ;:' e 
SILK herb, or Herba, See Silk: Her, 0! 
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falk worms, and in thoſe curious manufactures which ate 
produced from it: or more properly thoſe who buy raw 
fk rom the importer, and ſell it to the manufacturer. 
SIL EMENS company of London, was incorporated by letters- 
atent of the 7th of Charles I. dated the 23d of May 
1031, by the name of The governor, commonalty, and 
aſſiltants, of the art and myſtery of ſilkmen of the Tity of 
London. | r 08 
This fraternity conſiſts of a governor, and 20 aſſiſtants; 
but, having neither hall nor livery, they occaſionally meet 
at different places to manage the company's affairs, 
911 K-ſpinſter. is a perſon employed in ſpinning the hard ſilk 
and winding it; which buſineſs employs a great number 
TREE RECESS Eo %. | 
&11.K-thrawer, of Thrcwſter, one who prepares. or makes 
ſilñken thread, fit to be wove or worked with, a needle. 
The filk throwſter does his work by a mill calculated for 


that purpoſe, and chiely employs women, to whom, he 


gives mall wages. | 
gil x-throwers company of Lendn. The art of ſilk-throwing 
being fi: ft practiſed in London in the reign of Q. Eliza- 
- beth by foreigners 3. their deſcendants, and others, in 1622 


| incorporated by the title of : The maſter, wardens, aſ- 
ſiltants, and commonalty of the trade, art, or myſtery of 
| fil<-throwers of the city of London: who are governed 


neither ball; nor livery... eu oh ae 
By the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. it was 
* enacted, That no perſon ſhould uſe the art and myſtery 
the ſaid trade, or ſhould have ſerved ſeven years appren- 


tiſhip. thereunto; upon pain that every perſon offending 
ſhould torfeit 40 s. for every month he ſhould uſe the 


trade. 3 3 | 
$!1LK-Weaver. See Weaver, WW 
SILLEBAR, | A, port town on the weſt coaſt of the iſland 


+4 %% 
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| fituated in 101 deg. of E. lon. and 4 of S. lat, 


' pureſt, moſt duQtile, and moſt precious of all metals, ex- 
| cept gold. See Gold, LIND ed | 2 


* 


| Europe has its ſhare z nor is Great Britain quite deſtitute 


* * 


are much the richeſt,. and appear almoſt inexhauſti 
particularly thoſe of Potoſi, which continue to be dug 


ginning but at a very ſmall depth in this mountain; but, 


and at preſentthe ſhafts are ſo deep, that it requires upwards 


he ſilver ore, tho* contained in the ſame vein, is not 
always of the ſame colour and quality: in Peru they call 
it Minerai; if it be White or grey, mixed with red or 
whitiſh ſpecks, they call it  Platarblancha, which is the 


_ 


— 


5 richeſt and eaſieſt ore to work. They likewiſe: had a 
5 black Br „ LY | 1 LT Fe 3a; 
z back ore, like the ſcoria, of iron, whicn they term Plo- 


— 


were conſtituted a fellowſhip of the city; and by letters- 
patent of Charles I. dated the 2 3d of April 1630, were 


: by a maſter, two wardens, and 20 aſſiſtants; but have x 


of a fi]k-thrower, unleſs ſuch as ſhould be apprentices to 


of Sumatra, in the Eaſt Indies, a little ſouth of Bencoolen, 


SILVER. A white, rich fort of metal; being the fineſt, 
There are filver mines in all the four quarters of the world 3 
| The mines of Peru, and ſome other parts of America, 
te z 
b 
with great advantage: the veins of ore were in the be- 


. by degrees the .migers.were obliged to dig deeper into the 
| bowels of the mountain, in order to follow the veins ; 


% 
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which they have given the name of Boſſicler, becauſe it 
turns red on being wet and rubbed againſt iron. The ore 
called zoroche ſhines like talc, and tho' it looks as if it 
contained ſilver, yet they extract but little of that metal 
from it; the Paco ore is of the red colour, with a caſt of 
yellow init, and is found in little and very ſoft pieces, being 
ut a poor ore: the green ore called Cobriſſo, is almoſt 
frlable; the particles of filver in it may be ſeen with the 
naked eye; but it is very difficult to extract them. There 
is allo, in the mine of Catamito in Potoſi, an ore called 
Arannea, which conſiſts of threads of pure ſilver; and this is 
what they call ſilver ore in ſmall threads. Theſe filaments 
are always richer towards the center than towards their ex- 
tremities; but the ſilver abounds moſt where theſe threads 
interſect each other. The two firſt mines of Potoſi were 
openes in the year 1545 ; the one called Rica, and the 
other Diego, Centeno. The firſt was raiſed ſome diſtance 
above the level, of the ground, in the form of a cock's 
comb, being 300 feet long and 13 broad. The ore of 
this mine was ſo rich, that almoſt half of it was pure 
ſilver, to the depth of 52 or 60 fathoms, where it be- 
An to change a litile. | | | 
The richeſt filver mines are only to be found in the cold 
places of America. The climate of Potoſi is ſo very cold, 
that formerly the Spaniſh women could not lie ifi there, 
but were obliged to remove 20 or 30 leagues beyond it, 
in order to have a milder climate : though at preſent, they 
lie in as eaſily at Potoſi, as the native Indians themſelves. 
At the foot of the mount of Potoſi ſtands the town of the 
ſame name, which is become famous on account of the 
great riches its inhabitants have drawn from the mountain. 
There are in this town upwards of ſixty thouſand Indians, 
and ten thouſand Spaniards. They oblige the neighbour- 
ing pariſhes to furniſh a certain number of Indians every 
year to work in the mines; and this is what they call 
Mita, or their quota : the greateſt part carry their wives 
or children with them, but they all go thither with the 
_ greateſt reluctance. This ſervitude laſts only a year, 
after which they are at liberty to return to their former 
habitations; but a great many ſettle in Potoſi, which by 
that means becomes every day more and more populous. 
 Tho' the mines of Potoſi are the leaſt dangerous; yet 
without the herb Paraguai, which the miners, take by way 
of infuſion, as Europeans do tea, or chew it like to- 
bacco, they muſt ſoon quit them. The mines of Potoſi 
and Lipes Ai maintain their reputation; however, there 
have been, others diſcovered ſome. years ago that are 
reckoned richer ; ſuch are thoſe of Oruvo, eight leagues 
from Aricaz and thofe of Ollacho, near Cuſco, which 
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globules, which ſome call fluors, diminiſh in 
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: The action of the fire cauſes the mercury to evaporate from 
the pigna, and falls into the water where it is condenſed. 


The interſtices which the mercury occupied in the pigna 


continue empty; when there remains only a porous and 
light maſs of ſilver, compared with its former bulk. 

| Silver is likewiſe extracted from the ore in the following 
manner: they firſt break the ore, and ſometimes walh it, 
to ſeparate the ſtony particles which have been reduced to 
a powder : after this they calcine it, in order to extract 
from it the ſulphur and arſenic: this is what they call 
roaſting the ore; after which they waſh it again, to free 
it from the calcined powder. The ore being thus pre- 
| pared, they fuſe it with lead or litharge, or with copel- 
heads that have been uſed before : they employ granu- 
lated lead for this purpoſe, when the work is but ſmall. 
The harder the ore is to melt, the more lead they mix 
with it : about ſixteen or twenty parts of lead to one of 
ore. This proceſs is called ſcorifying : the ſcoria conſiſt 
of lead vitrified with the ſtone, and with whatever is not 
gold or filver in the ore; and the metal precipitates into a 
regulus. If this regulus look pretty fine, and of a me- 
tallic colour, they put it into the copel; but, if it be ſtill 
mixed with ſcoria, and black, they melt it over again 
with a ſmall quantity of glaſs of lead. „ 

In order to ſeparate the ſilver from the mercury, with 
which it is amalgamated, they have a furnace with an 
aperture at the top; this aperture they cover with a ſort 
of dome made of earth in a cylindrical form, which may 
be left on or taken away at pleaſure, When they have 
put the maſs of ſilver and mercury into the furnace, laid 
on the cover, and lighted the fire, the quick-filver riſes 
in the form of vapours, and adheres. to the dome, from 
whence they collect it, and uſe it again for the ſame pur- 
poſe. | 5 . 
When the ſilver is well purified, ſo that all heterogeneous 
matter, either metallic or other, that might be mixed 
with it, is extracted, they ſay it is twelve caracts fine. 
This is the expreſſion they uſe to denote the quality of 
the pureſt ſilver, without any mixture or alloy; but if 
there ſhould remain any, they deduct the weight of the 
mixture from the principal weight, and the remainder 
ſhews the value of the filver. The caract conſiſts of 


twenty-four grains: ſo that, when to the weight of twelve 


caracts there are twelve grains of mixture, the value of 


the ſilver is eleven caracts twelve grains: and ſo of any 


other. b POSED th 

As to refining, it is differently performed in different 
countries, and according to the different intentions of the 
refiners. The refining of ſilver with lead is performed 


with a very dry copel, which they make red-hot in a 


reverberatory furnace; and after this they put the lead 
into it, uſing more or leſs, according as the filver which 
they would copel is ſuſpected to have more or leſs alloy. 
In order to know the quantity of lead which ought to be 
_ uſed, they put a ſmall piece of ſilver, with two parts of 
lead, into the copel; and, if they find that the piece of 
ſilver is not very pure, they put in more lead, by little 
and little, till the ſilver is refined; after which they com- 


pute the quantity of lead they have uſed, and conſequently 


know how much is requiſite to refine the ſilver: they let 
the lead melt, and be very clear, before they put the ſil- 
ver to it, and even the litharge that is formed over the 
melted lead, muſt be fuſed likewiſe: this is what they call 
the opening or napping of the lead. Should they put 
in the ſilver ſooner, t would cauſe the matter to fly over: 
but if, on the contrary, they ſhould delay doing this till 
the lead be opened, they would ſpoil the proceſs, be- 
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Wen the filder is in this tate, they ſay it looks like an 


opal, and appears to turn round. At laſt it looks red 
then grows white, and one can hardly diſtinguiſh it from 
the copel; in which ſtate it turns no more round, If it 
be taken out too ſoon, while it rolls round, it vegetates 
by means of the air, into the form of a tree, and be. 


comes of a ſpiral figure, or turns to a rough maſs, and 


ſometimes it leaps out of the copel. _ 

There is ſome difference between copelling in ſmall, and 
copelling in great : for inſtance, when they copel in the 
great, they blow upon the copel, while the ſilver turns 
round, in order to ſeparate it from the litharge : whence 
it happens, that, when the proceſs is not well perſormed 
there is found ſome lead among the litharge, and ſome. 
times ſilver; which does not happen, when they copel 


in the ſmall. In this proceſs they muſt allow ſixteen parts 


of lead for each part of alloy. | | 

The refining of ſilver with ſaltpetre is performed by fuſing 
the ſilver in a crucible that is laid in a wind- furnace: 
when the ſilver is fuſed, they ſay the matter is in balneo; 
and, when it is in this ſtate, they throw ſaltpetre into the 


crucible, and let che whole fuſe well together; this they 


call ſoldering the matter well in balneo. 


They take the crucible out of the fire, and pour the mat- 


ter gently into a tub full of water, where the ſilver turns 


to little grains, provided the water be ſtirred; for, if the 


All the. above methods of refining ſilver having been 


means the Talphy? gpije the ſilver, in order to unite with 


the iron, when bot 


By the ſtatute of the th and 7th of Will. III. molten 


ſilver may not be exported, -unleſs marked or ſtamped at 
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After the lead is opened, they put the filver to it, which that it is Jawful filver, and that no part thereof, before 


they generally wrap in a thin plate of lead, which is better 
than paper, becauſe it often ſticks to the copel. 
The ſilver in the copel is fuſed, and turns inceſſantly up 
and down, forming globules which grow bigger and big- 
ger, in proportion as the maſs.diminiſhes ; and at laſt theſe 
| mber, and 
become ſo large, that there reduced t one globule 
covering the whole matter, by cauſing à bright appear- 
ance like lightening. 1 FFF 


late wrought, within this kingdem. . 


f ſhipped without being ſo marked or ſtamped, and wit 
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out ſuch certificate, is forfeited; and may be ſeized by 


the officers of the cuſtoms. 
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By the ſtatute of the 7th and 8th of Will. III. molten 
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Hiyer" or bullion, ither in bars, invots, wedges, cakes: 
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ILVERSMITH, See Goldſmith: De 
ILVESTRIS, or Sei, A red grain or ſeed; uſet by 


6 n 


toms; ot four of them, from the court of the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London, of oath having been made be- 
ſore the faid court, by. the owners, and two or more 
credible witneſſes,” that the ſame, and every part and par- 
cel thereof was, and is, foreign bullion; and that no part 
thereof, befote molten, was the coin of this realm, or 
clippings thereof, nor plate wrought within this kingdom. 
An entry thereof to be made by the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms in a particular bobo. + 
If ſhipped without ſuch oath, certificate, and entry, it is 
forfeited, and may be ſeized by any perſons ; and the 
roprietor forfeits double the value. | 
The maſter of any ſhip belonging to a ſubject, knowingly 
permitting the ſhipping, forſeits 200 l. and if it be a man 
of war, the captain like wiſe forſeits. his employment, and 
is rendered incapable' of any office, civil or military. 
Officers granting a cocket, before certificate be produced, 
and entry made by the commiſſioners, forfeit 200 J. and 
are rendered incapable of any other place. | 
When ſeized, proof of its being foreign, &c. is to lie on 
the proprietor or claimer. 1 
By the ſtatute of the 8th 


and 9th, and gth and 10th of 


Will. III. watches, ſword-hilts, wrought plate, and other 


filver manufactures, of the fineneſs of 11 ounces 10 penny 
weight to every pound troy; ſo many may be exported 
yearly, as ſhall be allowed by the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, or any three of te. 3 

But boxes, caſes, or dial-plates of gold, ſilver, braſs, or 
other metal, for clocks or watches, may not be exported 
without the movements made up fit for uſe, with the 
maker's name graved thereon; upon forfeiture, and 20 l. 


d VER- leaf, is that which the goldſmiths have. reduced 


into fine thin leaves, to be uſed by gilders. See Goldeleaf. 


$1LVER-wire, is ſilyer drawn through the holes of a wire- 


drawing iron, and by this means reduced to the fineneſs 


of a thread or hair: but, for the manner of drawing it, ſee 
Gold- wire. | % f 8 N FB 


Shell-STLVER, is made of the threads of ſllver leaves, or of 


the leaves themſelves + uſed in painting and ſilvering cer- 
tain works; being prepared in the ſame manner as ſhell- 
gold. See Gold, © e e 


dl VER, in chemiſtry is called luna, moon; and ſeveral pre- 


parations are made from it; particularly a tincture of 


LV ER, made by diſſolving thin filver plates, or ſilver ſhot 


in ſpirit of nitre; and pouring the diſſolution in another 


veſſel full of ſalt- water. By this means the ſilver is im- 


mediately precipitated in a very White powder, which 
they waſh ſeveral times in ſpring- water. This powder, 
they put into a matraſs; and pour rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and volatile ſalt of urine upon it; which is left to digeſt 


SIVADIERE. A corn meaſure uſed in Provence in France, 


in a moderate heat for 15 days; during which the ſpirit 


of wine aſſumes a beautiful ſky-blue colour, and becomes 
an ingredient in feverat medicines. 95 This is called potable 


liver, argentum potabile. 


the ſame ſpirit of nitre, which is called vitriol of ſilver. 


The lapis infernalis argenteus, is nothing but the cryſtals. 


of ſilver melted with a gentle heat in aerveible 3 and then 


poured into iron mods. $ 


rixdollar, or 4 8. 6 d. ſterlingg. 


du ren Dollar of Sweden, is the third of the rix-dollar, or 


18. 63 d. ſterli 10 8 Y oo 15 ä £0 | | 435 gs - 
VER Marc, of Sweden, is the fourth of the ſilver dol- 
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leaf. It is ufual to covet wood, metals, paper, or ſuch 
like; which is performed either with fire, oil, or fize, . 


Metal-gilders' filver by the fire, and 


* 


the other ways. See Gilding, © 


nice ape "all 


ſome to dye in ſcarlet, |. See Dh. 
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The tree that produces it is peculiar to the province of 

vatimala in New Spain; and is not much unlike chat 
Which produces the cochineel, only in this, that the fruit, 
containing the grain, is ſomewhat longer than that of the | 


SIZE. An inſtrument uſed to find the weight of fine round 


Arve is likewiſe converted: ite chr ftals, b menilpf *. 
F 4 B - _ about two inches long, and half an inch broad, faſtened 
together at one end by a rivet. In each of theſe are ſe- 


SU VE R- gr,. A money of accompt uſed in 'Sileſia; 12 
fenins making the filver gros, and 30 filver-gros the 


eKRIN C, The covering of any- worke withs filver- | 
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cochineel tree. When the fruit of the former is ripe, it 
opens of itſelf, and caſts out its ſeed; upon à gentle ſhak- 


ing; when the Indians gather it in earthen plates ſet under 
the tree for the purpoſe. Eight or ten of theſe fruits 
Yield; about an ounce of ſeed; whereas four of the 
cochineel fruits yield an ounce of inſets. Theſe two 
drugs are much like one another, as to the eye, but 
prove very different; the tincture of cochineel being in- 


finitely, more beautiful than that of the ſilveſtris. See 


Cochineel. | 
SIMPLE. Something not mixed or compounded. In 
pharmacy there are ſimple remedies, and compounds; the 
former of which are uſually preferable to the latter. 
SIMPLE, in botany, vis a uſual name given to all herbs and 
plants; as having each its particular virtue, whereby: it 
becomes a ſimple remedy: but the ſimples brought from 
the Levant, and the Eaſt Indies, were not known among 
Europeans till about the year 1200. | 
SIMPLES, in weaving, thoſe bunches of ſmall threads tied 
a-croſs the perpendicular lines, or packthread cords, 
which the draw- boys pull, to make the figure riſe. Sce 
 Waaving, | r = 
SINCOPORA. A promontory of Malacca, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, in Aſia, ſituated in 2 deg. of N. lat. oppoſite to 
the iſland»of Sumatra, which, with this cape, form the 
ſtreights of Sincopora. | | | BY 
SINICAL Quadrant. A kind of quadrant furniſhed with 
an index, and two ſights to take altitudes by; and beſides, 
its fide, or face, covered over with fines, drawn from 
each ſide, interſecting each other, whereby the ſeamen 
can folve,' by inſpection, any problem in plain- ſailing. 
Sea dai gg ot | 7775 
SINIGALIA. A port- town of Italy, in the Pope's terri- 
tory and duchy of Urbino, ſituated on the gulgh of Ve- 
nice, in 14 deg. 35 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. 37 miles S. E. of Urbino. by” 
SINKING, ſignifies ling; 


SINOPE. A port-town of Aſiatic Turky, ſituated on the 


Euxine ſea, in 36 deg. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 25 min. 


of N. lat. 80 miles N. of Amaſia. 


SIPHANTO.  Amiſland of che Turkiſh Archipelago. See | 


Turkiſh Iſlands. 


SIPHANTO, is alſo a name given to a dimity manufactured 


in this iſland. 


SISTER,” A corn meaſure uſed at Bergen · op zoom; 53 


making the laſt of wheat, and 28 + that of oats. 


particularly at Marſeilles: 8 of which make the hemina 


— 


of the country; and the ſivadiere of wheat ſhould weigh 


about 7 lb. avoirdupoiſ. 


pearls. See Paarl. 


This inſtrument conſiſis of five thin pieces or leaves, 


veral round holes drilled, of different diameters. Thoſe 
in the firſt leaf ſerve for weighing pearls from half a grain 
to 7 gtains: thoſe of the ſecond, for pearls from 8 grains, 


or 2 caracts, to 5 caracts: and thoſe of the fifth, for 


pearls, from 6 f to 8 x. 


one piece of timber into another. „ 

: SKELSKOR. . See Denmark. . 725 1 73 5 1 155 | ' A 

SKERRIES. An iſland, or rock, near Holyhead: in'the 
county of Angleſea. By the ſtatute of the 3d of Geo. 


* 3 
4 


it was enacted, That all the powers anil duties granted in 


letters · patent, l at Weſtminſter July 13, in 
0 


the 13th of Anne, to William French, eſq; for erecting a 


lighthouſe on 
lighthouſe in the letters · patent contained, and to the truſts 
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or ſettling downwards; in 
which ſenſe may be underſtood the ſurpluſſes of ſuch duties 
- as are applicable to the ſinking- fund. See Sinking Fund. 


this iſland, ſhould have continuance for ; | | 
ever: ſubje& to a proviſo, as to the maintaining of the 
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foreign port 3 or which ſhould paſs, or croſs the ſaid chan- 
nel, to or from any place.in Great Britain ſouthward of 
Holyhead from and to Wicklow, or any place northward 
thereof in Ireland; or that ſhould paſs, croſs, or ſail, from 
any place northward of Holyhead, and ſail between Holy- 
head and the calf of Man, or any way in St. George's 
channel to the ſouthward of Dublin: and likewiſe from 
all coaſters paſſing to and from any place in Great Britain, 
north of Holyhead, from or to any port ſouth thereof, 
1 d. per ton coming into, and the like ſum per ton going 
- out of the ſaid ports in Great Britain or Ireland, and 
double ſuch duties for any foreign ſhip. That ſhips 
loaded with coals in Great Britain north of Liverpool for 
Ireland, or the greateſt part of their loading being coals, 
and paſſing from Great Britain to Ireland, ſhould only 
pay one voyage in every year; the ſame to be paid the firſt 
voyage yearly, before clearing out of the cuſtom-houſes, 
either in Great Britain or Ireland. That in conſideration 
of the benefit which the packet-boats, ſailing between 
* Holyhead and Dublin, receive by the ſaid lighthouſe, the 
*poſt-maſter general ſhould pay to the ſaid Sutton Morgan, 
the annual ſum of 50 J. . 
SKIE. One of the greateſt weſtern iſlands in Scotland, 
divided from the counties of Roſs and Inverneſs by a 


and 20 in breadth. | | | 
SKIFF, or Squiff, the leſs of two ſhip-boats; ſerving 
chiefly to go aſhore in, when the ihip is in harbour. 
See Boat. e 
SKILLING. A Dutch coin, worth 6 *, d. ſterling; and 
3+ make the guilder: but the Flemiſh ſkilling is 63 d. 
' ſterling, and 27 make the Flemiſh guilder. | 
SKIN, in commerce, is particularly uſed for the membrane 
- ſtripped off the animal, to be prepared by the tanner, 


ning, and Currying, _ 


ern nations, having a long time dreſſed in ſkins. 
Morocco. 


goat-ſkins. See Parchment. F. { 
4 Vellom is a kind of parchment made of the ſkin of an 
= - | abortive calf, or at leaſt of a ſucking calf. See Vellom. 
| The true ſhammy is made of the ſkin of an animal of the 


© Theep-ſkins. See Shammy. | | 


of the ſkin of a mule, or rather aſs of that country, pre- 
pared and tanned, and when ſoft and manageable, ftretched 
on a frame and expoſed to the ſun. This done they 

ſprinkle muſtard-ſeed on the ſkin ; taking care to rub it 


the heat of the ſun, the grain of the leather is raifed up, 
and there hardened. | See Wool, and Shagreen. 


uſes - | „ i 13 155 | 
SKIN N ERS company of London, was incorporated by letters- 


of The maſter and wardens of the guild or fraternity of 


perſon, upon his being admitted into the freedom of the 
Company, is to be prefented to the Lord Mayor: and by 
theſe grants the corporation was reſtrained from making 
DF a 03 arte poo [14 af 
The government of this company is veſted in a maſter, 
four wardens, and ſixty aſſiſtants, with a livery of 137 


| tranſact their buſineſs in. 7 8 Ne eee 
The members of this company pay no quarterage, which 
is owing to the great eſtate they are poſſeſſed of; out of 
which, according to the wills of the ſeveral donors, they 
annually pay to charitable uſes about 70 IT. | 

= SKIPPER. The name given to a merchant, or maſter of 
= * trading ſhips coming from Holland. | 


_— l 
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SLATE. A blue fiſſile ſtone, very ſoft wh 


narrow channel; being upwards of 60 miles in length, 


ſkinner, currier, and parchment-maker. See Hide, Tan- 


The uſe of ſkins is very ancient; the firſt garments in the 
world being made thereof: the Danes, and other north- 


Moroccos are made of the ſkins of a kind of goats. See 


* Parchment is uſually made of ſheep-ſkins ; ſometimes of 


ſame name; tho frequently counterfeited with goat and 


Shag teen is prepared at Conſtantinople, of the hind- part 


ſeveral times over with the hand: by means whereof, and 


SKINNER. . A perſon who buys raw ſheep-ſkins, and takes 
off the wool; ſelling the pelts to be converted into leather 
hs. hs by the tanner, cutrier, and parchment-maker, for other 


patent of the 1ſt of Edw, III. in 1327, by the appellation 


the body of Chriſt, of the ſkinners of London; which 


of 8 Called by when a ſlave. . 
was confirmed by Henry VI. in 1438, whereby. every. 


members, who pay each, upon their being admitted; a 
fine of 151. having a ſtately hall on Dowgate- hill, to 


8 LA 
"channel, by 'Holybead, or Wieklbw, to, c fem any SKIN O An inand of che, Turkifls;Archipelaga,. See 
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SLAB. Ar'outfide,ſappy plank, or board, flawed of from 


the ſides of a timber tree; i 


| en dug out of 
the quarry, and on that account eaſily cut or ſawed into 
thin long ſquares, or eſcallops, to ſerve inſtead of tiles for 
- the covering of houſes; ſometimes alſo to make tables of 
and for pavements, or grave-ſtones., 
The ancients were linacquainted' with the uſe of ſlate, and 
inſtead thereof covered their houſes with ſhingle. . Beſide, 
the blue ſlate, there is in England a greyiſh ſlate, Called 
alſo Horſham-ſtone, from a ton in Suflex of that name 
where the greateſt quantities of it are ſound. The blue 
late is a very ligbt, laſting, and beautiful covering; but 
expenſive, in regard the roof muſt be firſt boarded ove; 
the ſlates hung on tacks, and laid with finer mortar thin 
tiles. The grey ſlate is chiefly uſed in covering of churches 
chancels, and chapels: it is dearer than tiles, but far more 
durable. The timber of the roof muſt be very ſtron 
for theſe grey ſlates, they being almoſt double the weight 
wofidhessc. fo bis ll bas 295109 Md 3d... 
To judge of the goodneſs of ſlate, Mr. Coleprefs, in the 
_ Philoſophical Tranſactions, orders it to be knocked againſt 


any hard body, to make it yield a ſound ; if the ſound be 


good and clear, the ſlate is firm, otherwiſe. it is crazy, 
Another method of proving its goodneſs, is by weighing 
it exactly, then letting, it lie fix or eight hours in water, 
and wiping it very clean; if it weighs now. more than it 
did before, it is of that kind that ſoaks in water, and 
therefore will not endure, without rotting the lath or 
timber. Another method of trial is, by placing a (late 
half a day perpendicularly in a veſſel of water, fo as to 

reach à conſiderable height above the level thereof: if 
the ſlate be firm and cloſe, then it will not draw water; 
that is, the water will not have aſcended. above half an | 

inch above the level of the water in the veſſel, nor that 
perhaps any where but at the edges, the new texture 
whereof might be looſened: by. hewing; but a bad ſtone 
will have drawn the water to the very top, be it as high 
as it will. There are ſlates in ſeveral places, which t 
moſt experienced ſlaters, or coverers, conjecture to hate 
continued on houſes ſeveral hundred years, and are yet as 
firm as when firſt put uß. 
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SLAVE. A perſon in the abſolute. power of a maſter, | 


either by war or conqueſt, | 


{> ESE: 


he added the cognomen, or nick-name, he had been 


By the civil law, the power of making ſlaves is eſteemed ? 
a right of nations, and follows as à natural conſequenct 
of captivity in war. The -Laczdemonians, ſome fay, 
others that the Aſſyrians, firſt introduced the practice; 
which the Romans not only approved of, but even in 
vented new ways of. making flayes ; for inſtance, à men 

born free among them might ſell his freedom, and be- 


come a ſlave. This voluntary flayery was firſt introduce 
by a dectee pf the ſenate, in the time of the ,Empe!9' 


Claudius, and at length {abrogated by: Leo. | The Ro- 


mans had the power of life and death. over. their ſaves 


* 


;. which no other nations had: but this ſeverity, was a [ef 


mederated by the laws of the emperors ; Adrian, part” 


cularly, made it a capital crime to kill a ave wm ut 3 


cauſe. The flayes were eſteemed the proper goods of 


their 


— 
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their maſters, and all they got belonged to them; but if 


the maſter was too cruel in his domeſtic corrections, he 
was obliged to ſell his ſlave at a moderate price. As 


flavery was not aboliſhed by the goſpel, the cuſtom of 


keeping ſlaves Tafted a long time in Chriſtendom, In the 
time of Louis the groſs, they were ſo numerous in Egypt, 
that it was found a difficult matter to quell a body of 
them who had made head againſt their maſters : yet Bar- 
tolus, who lived in 1300, obſeryes, there were none left 


in his days. Tt 
Slavery is ee aboliſhed in England and France, as 
e 


SLEASY- Holland. A kind of holland thus called, becauſe SLUYS. A port-town of Dutch Flanders, ſituat 


to perſonal ſervitude ; where ſervants are not ſlaves, but 
only ſubje& to certain determinate ſervices; and it is 


(aid, that the moment a flave ſets his foot upon Engliſh 


round, he becomes free. | | | 

laves make a conſiderable article of the traffic in Ame- 
rica, See Negro, Africa, and Guinea. R 
made in Sileſia, in Germany; and which, from its ſligbt- 
neſs, occaſions all thin, flight, illwrought hollands, to 
be called fleaſy. . | 


SMI 


land. And ſuch are the ſluices of F landers, which ſerve 


to prevent the waters of the ſea overflowing the lower 
land, except when there is occaſion to drown them. 

Sometimes there is a kind of canal incloſed between two 
gates, or fluices, in artificial navigations, to fave the 


Water, and to render the paſſage of boats equally eaſy, 
and ſafe, upwards and downwards; as in the fluices of 


Briare in France, which are a kind of maſſive walls built 
parallel to each other, at the diſtance of 20 or 24 feet, 
cloſed with ſtrong gates at each end; between which is a 
kind of canal or chamber, conſiderably longer than broad, 
wherein a veſſel being incloſed, the water is let out at the 
firſt gate, by which the veſſel is raiſed 15 or 16 feet, and 
paſſed out of this canal into another much higher. By 

| ſuch means a boat is conveyed out of the Loire into the 
Seyne, tho' the ground between them riſes above 150 
feet higher than either of thoſe rivers. | 


a ed in 3 
deg. 15 min. of E. lon, and 51 deg. 18 min. of N. lat. 
oppoſite to the iſland of Cadſant, 10 miles N. E. of Bru- 


| | | 177 and 21 miles N. W. of Ghent. 6+ 3 
SLESWICE, or South Jutland, is bounded by North 8 


8 


LIDING rule. A mathematical inflii 


Jutland on the north; by the Baltic ſea on the eaſt; by SMALL COAL, . uſed for lighting of fires, is prepared from 


Holſtein on the ſouth ; and by the German ocean on the 
weſt ; being Co miles long, and 45 broad, over which 
the King of Denmark and Duke of Holſtein are joint ſo- 


vereigns ; only there are ſome towns and. bailliages in 


which theſe princes have a ſeparate jurisdiction. See Den- 
mark and Germany. 12 


ument, ſerving to 
work queſtions in gauging, and meaſuring, without the 
uſe of compaſſes; merely by the ſliding of the parts of 
the inſtrument one by another; the lines and diviſions 
whereof give the anſwer by inſpection. . 

This inſtrument is variouſly contrived, and applied by 
various authors; particularly Everard, Coggeſhal, Gun- 
ter, Hunt, and Partridge; but the moſt uſual and uſeful 
ones, are thoſe of Everard and Coggeſhal ; the deſcrip- 
tion and uſes whereof are as follow: . 

Everard's ſliding rule is principally uſed in gauging; being 
ordinarily made of box, a foot long, and an inch broad, 
and & of an inch thick. It conſiſts of three parts; a 
rule, on each fide whereof is a groove; and two ſmall 
ſcales, or ſliding pieces, which ſlide in the grooves: when 
both theſe pieces are drawn out to their full extent, the 
inſtrument is three feet long. „„ DELL 

Coggeſhal's ſliding rule is principally uſed in meaſuring 
of the ſuperficies, or ſolidity of timber, and ſtone: it 
conſiſts of two rulers, each a ot long, which are framed 
or put together various ways; ſometimes. they are made 


to ſlide by one another, like glaziers rules; ſometimes a 


groove is made in the inſide of a common two-foot joint 


rule, and a thin fliding piece put in, with Coggethal's 


lines added on that fide: but the moſt uſual and commodious 
way, is to have one of the rulers ſlide along a groove made 
along the middle of the other. . 


SLING, at ſea, means to hang a bowl with liquor ſo in a 


rope, that it may comply with all motions of the ſhip 


Without ſpilling the liquor... 
LIN GING, is ufed variouſly at ſea; but chiefly for the + 


hoiſting up caſks, and other heavy things with lings, that SMARAGD.. A precious ſtone of a green colour, very 


is, contrivances of ropes ſpliced into themſelves at either 


LOOP. 


Wi which, on ſhip-boatd, are called ſlops. 


| ſtops and collects the water of a riyulet, 40 let it fall,” at 
length, with greater plenty on the mill-wheel : ſuch alſo 
are thoſe uſed as vents, or drains, to diſcharge Water off 


end, with one eye big enough- to receive the caſk, or 

other thing tobe ͤ WW! . 
fi ſort of floating veſſel, other called ſhallop. 

See S. é 

In the Britiſh navy floops are commonly tenders on the 

men of war, and are uſually about 60 ton, carrying about 

zo men: but ſometimes they are diſtin& veſſels of war 


carrying about 16 guns. See N p). gn 


all kind of ſhirts, jackets, trouzers, and other marine ap- 


VICE. A frame of timber, ſtone, or other matter, 
ſerving to retain, or raiſe the water of a river, and, on 
oecaſion, to let it paſs; ſuch is the ſluice of a mill, Which 


— 
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- to tinge the air with their greenneſs. Great virt 


ACK, is a kind of veſſel with one ſail. 


the ſpray, and bruſh-wood, ſtripped off from the branches 
of coppice-wood, ſometimes bound in bavins for that 
purpoſe, and ſometimes prepared without binding. The 
wood they diſpoſe on a level floor, and ſetting a part of it 
on fire, throw on more and more as faſt as it kindles; 
whence arifes a ſudden blaze, till all is burnt that was 
near the place. As ſoon as all the wood is thrown on, 
they caſt water on the heap, from a large diſh, or ſcoop ; 
and thus keep plying the heap of glowing coals, which 
_ ſtops the fury of the fire; while, with a rake, they ſpread 
It open, and turn it with ſhovels till no more fire appears. 
When cold they are put up into ſacks and ſold for uſe. 
See Coal. | kee . 
SMALT. A kind of mineral matter, prepared and puri- 
fied abroad, and brought to England, ſometimes in form 


of a blue powder, and ſometimes in cakes; chiefly uſed 


with ſtarch, to give linens the finer and clearer caſt ; and 


beſt known by the name of ſtone, or powder-blue. 


The preparation of ſmalt, as practiſed in Hermanduria, 
we find deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions by 
Dr. Krieg, who tell us, that the matter it is made of, is 


the mineral ſtone called cobalt, or cadmia, which being 
_pulverized, and the lighter ſtuff waſhed away, the re- 


mainder is laid on a furnace, underneath and beſide it, 


the flames whereof are reverberated over it; a matter is 


ſeparated from it in form of a ſmoak, which ſticking to 
the walls, makes what we call arſenic. See Arſenic. 


When the cobalt has done ſmoaking it is cooled, mixed 


with pot-aſhes, and powder of White flint-ſtones, the 
mixture put in pots, and melted for five or fix. hours in a 


furnace: by this means the matter is formed, into a blue 


glaſs, which being put into cold water, cracks, and grows 


tender, and is at length powdered by an engine, the fineſt 
8 part ſeparated by a ſteve, put into a mill, and ground in l 


water into an impalpable powder, which by waſhing is 


» 


beautiful and brillant, but brittle: called alſo emerald. 


See Emerald... 


The oriental ſm aragds are moſt eſteemed, ; as being the 
hardeſt, and their ſplendor the moſt vigerous; ſo gg even 


in the ore, in a ſmelting furnace; in order to ſeparate 
the metallic from the earthy and other part. 
Smelting, in propriety, is reſtrained to large works, where- 


4 


in ores from the mines are melted down and fepatated : E 


in ſmaller works they do not ſay ſmeltings but Melting. - 


SMITH. A perſon employed in ſeveral branches of | manu- vi 
flacturing iron and Reel ; as for grates, locks, Jacks, pa- 
_- lifadaes, anvils, files, ſaws, ſpting⸗ 
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ſtill further ſeparated from all coarſeneſs, barrelled up and 


aſeribed to the ſmaragd or emerald : "Carden, and others 
fſay, it reſiſts plagues, poiſons, and dyſenteries, and that 
tit refreſhes the ſplri ttz. 

| SMELTING, among metalliſts, the melting of a metal 
SLOP-Shop-keeper, id à perſon who furniſhes ſeamen witn 


g-curtains,' printers work, 
guns. © Some of theſe are uſually called 
> as" „„ LE th "af 


- % , 
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white-ſmiths, and the black-ſmith is he who makes ſhoes' 


for horſes and other coarſe work, f 
.SMOKED, or Red herring. See Herring-fiſbery. | : 
SMUGGLING. A cant word for the running of goods, 
or the clandeſtine running them without paying cuſtom. 
SMUGGLER. One who makes a trade of doing any 
thing ſecretly, and unjuſtifiably ; but the name is more 
notoriouſly. applied to thoſe who. import foreign goods into 
a nation, without paying the duties or cuſtoms; appoint- 
Tho' the ſmugglers of wool are the moſt prejudicial, they 
are not the only ſort of men who contribute to the im- 
povexiſument of their country, and the ruin of the fair 
trader, to which they have been long incited by the high 
duties on French wines and brandies, and lately by the 


prohibition of cambrics and French lawns: for it is evi- 
dent that deſperate men ſet the danger at defiance for the 
ſake of the profit; and it is evident, that there is no way 


ſo effectual to aboliſh the evil, as to remove the tempta- 
tion. It muſt be granted, that the duties are ſo rigidly 
levied in the port of London, that it is next to an im- 
poſſibility for any conſiderable fraud to be committed 
there; but theſe 8 are not ſo punctually collected in 
other places, where there are a ſpecies of importers, little 
better than licenſed ſmugglers, who have moſt inviting 


opportunities ſo to manage matters with the officers, that 
ſometimes goods are landed without any entry at all, and 


ſometimes fraudulent entries are made, that the officer 
may ſeem to DO, and the trader to PAY his duty. 
That the great number of ſmugglers are of great detri - 
ment to trade, is very apparent; . becauſe they carry no- 
thing but bullion, or wool, out of the kingdom; and re- 
turn principally with the commodities of France: they 
are the neceſſary cauſe of creating ſeveral officers, main- 
taining floops, ſmacks, and other veſſels, for their de- 


tection; and. they furnifh' a pretence for encumbering 


the nation with the addition of many more. Thus they 
become doubly. pernicious, and tempt. others to do the 
like, for fear of being ruined in their lawful trades by being 
unde 55 ot Wb 5. . | 
When the brave and honeſt Admiral Vernon, during the 


late rebellion, ſo prudently and vigilantly protected the 


Britiſh coaſts, againſt the threatened invaſion of France, 
he was ſenſible that the Engliſh ſmugglers carried intelli- 
gence to the French, and were the moſt perfidious tray- 
tors to their country: at that time, according to the Ad- 
miral's intelligence, 700 ſmugglers had their reſidence in 


and about the neighbourhood of Deal, Dover, Ramſgate, - 


and Folkſtone, who perpetually proſecuted an infamous 
trade with France; a trade which had converted thoſe 
employed in it, from honeſt induſtrious fiſnermen, to 
lazy, drunken. and profligate ſmugglers : yet, till there 


is a proper ſubordination introduced, and the qualification 
for voting ſomething altered from what it is at preſent, 


no effectual cure for this growing evil can be ſeaſonably 
applied; beeauſe, theſe very ſmugglers, their relations, 
friends, dealers, or acquaintance, are the electors for 
members to ſerve in parliament, and, it muſt be natu- 


rally concluded, have ſome conſiderations for their ſer- 


vices» 


So numerous, ſo deſperate, ſo pernicious, were the in- 


creaſing gangs of fmugglers, and the laws of cuſtoms or 
_ exciſe ſo much put in defiance, tnat the legiſlature were 
under an abſolute neceſſity of concerting ſome preventive 
_ meaſures againſt ſo obnoxious an evil. In conſequence 
of which, an act of parliament was paſſed in 1746 to en- 
force the laws againſt ſmugglers; the- preamble ſetting 
forth, That divers diſſolute perſons had. aſſociated, and 
entered into confederacies to ſupport one another, appear - 
ing in great gangs in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, carry- 
ing fire arms and other offenſive weapons, to facilitate the 


. pernicious practice of fmuggling, to * iros! diſcourage- 


ment of the fair trader, and the loſs of the public re- 


venue, wherein it was enacted, That if any perſons, to 


the number of three or four, armed with ſuch offen- 


e ſive weapons, ſhould be aſſembled, in order to aff in 


the illegal running of wool, or other gbods prohibited 


«© to be exported z' or in the running ot carrying away 
prohibited or uncuſtomed goods, or goods liable to 


- their-places confiſcated.” 7! 7 6 nioa or get 
The penalty of death is alſo, by. other ancient edidts,, de- 
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« pay any duties, which had not been patq or ſecuted: 
ee or in the illegal relanding of any goods ſhipped upon ; 
«© debenture or certificate; or in reſcuing the ſame after 
<« ſeizure ; or in reſcuing any perſon apptehended for an; 
of the offences, made felony by this, or any other act 
e relating to the revenues of cuſtoms or exciſe; or in 
the preventing the apprehending any ſuch: or if three 
or more, ſhould have their face blacked, of wear. * 
„ vizard, maſk, or other” difgitiſe, When patog wit 
% ſuch goods; or ſhould forcibly, hinder, or affault, an 
« of the officers of the revenue in ſeizing any ſuch poogs ; 
or dangerouſly wound any ſuch in his” attempting * 
„go on board any veſſel, within the limits of any port 
<« or wound bim on board, or in the exeCutian of hi. 
te office; the offender. being convicted, ſhould” be ad. 
o judged guilty of felony, and ſuffer death as in caſes of 
e felony, without benefit of clergy: and perſans convicted 
* within Scotland, ſhould ſuffer death, and confiſcation of 
© moveables.” | : EA Era 
By this act, if any perſons, charged with ſuch offences 
ſhould not furrender themſelves, . within 40 days after if. 
_ ſuing a proclamation for that purpoſe, they ſhould. ſuffer 
death. If any perſon, after the time appointed for the 
ſurrender of any charged with ſuch offences, ſhould har. 
bout or ſuccour them, he ſhould be tranſported for ſeven 
years. If any officer, in endeavouring to apprehend of- 
fenders againſt this act ſhould be beaten, or killed, or the 
goods ſeized ſhould be reſcued ; in ſuch caſes: the inhabi- 
tants of every rape, lath, or hundred, where the fas 
ſhould be committed, ſhould make full ſatisfaction for the 
reſpective damages, and ſhould alſo pay. 100 1. to the re- 
preſentatives of each perſon ſo killed: but the ſum for 
beating is not to exceed 40 l. or for the loſs of goods 2001, 
Beſides, for the diſcovering of ſuch offenders, who ſhould 
be proclaimed, and not ſurrender-within time, that every 
perſon who ſhould take ſuch offender in England, ſhould 
receive 5001, for every ſuch perſon, . 
But, while ſuch large advantages are to be made from 
any branch of illicit traffic, while the golden branch is 
in view, and gives an invitation to the reſolute adven- 
turer, ſmuggling will be continued: life will be deſpiſed 
for the ſake of intereſt, and the feats of death will be 
ſuperſeded by the hopes of an accumulated heap of trez- 
fure. Penal laws have been found ineffectual: the only 
way for a total ſuppreſſion of ſuch abominable evils, is to 
purſue the political rule; and we: can never expect to find 
the abatement of ſmuggling, till there is a diminution 
of the exceſſive duties: oy removing the temptation, clan- 
deſtine trade muſt be ſuffocated ; the fair market flouriſh 
in a happy condition; ſhop-keepers ſupport their. credit; 
| bankruptcies add no diſgrace to the nation; and the whole 
community ſhare the bleflings of a free, a neceſſary, and 
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advantageous branch of commerce. . 
By a royal ordinance in France of 1687, penal laws were 
enacted againſt the guards, that ſhould have an under- 
| Ranging with the merchants to favour frauds : and by an- 
other of 1701, it was ordained, that every trader: or mer- | 
_ chant, concerned in defrauding the king of his duties 
| ſhould be declared infamous, and incapable of any bufi- 
neſs or traffic during life; in conſequenee of which they | 
were prohibited carrying it on, it being alſo enjoined that = 
no perſons whatſover ſhould have any correſpondence with 
them in point of trade; and that their ſhops ſhould be 
walled up, their coats of arms and titles eraſed, and their 


names and ſurnames written upon a tablet to be ſet up in 


the hall or court of conſular juriſdiction, if there be one 
in the ſame town, and if not, in that neareſt to it i that 
their factors, agents, carriers, and others that ſhould be 
concerned in theſe frauds, be expgted to. public E in 
the pillory, during three market days ; and thay the re- 
ceivers, comptrollers,. overſeers, guards, and othets em- 
ployed in the cuſtom · houſes, accomplices allo in theſe 
frauds, be condemned to the gallies for nine years, and 


nounced againſt the officers of the revenue, that cauſe”. 
falſe regiſters to be made, os give falſe copies af them, 


ſigned with their hand or counterfeit the hand of the” 
judges, and other commiſſioners. ; ig 


. 


That any private perſon, on whom the crown has 4 de- Hard Soap, is made of lees "XD aſhes 


mand, who ſhould have counterfeited the marks of per- 
ſons emplo ed in the cuſtomhouſes, their, licences, re- 
ceipts, paſſports, certificates, or other inſtruments, be 
condemned for the firſt time, to be whipped and baniſhed 
for five years, with a fine that ſhould'not be leſs than 'a 


ding a ſecond time, to the pallies for nine years, 
ny Fe that ſhould-not be leſs than a moiety 5 his 
effects. | 1 1 
Above 20, oo0 J. a year is expended by the Britiſh go- 
vernment, in maintaining cruizers againſt the ſmugglers; 
who, notwithſtanding the vigilance of the officers, {till 
continue their contraband trade, and particularly from the 
ile of Man. x No ON 
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MUT. A diſeaſe in corn, whereby the pulp or meal 


d 


SNAKE root. See Serpentaria. mot wed 
SNATCH Beck, in a ſhip, is a great block, With a ſhiver 


colour altered. 
The ſmut is uſually aſcribed by the huſbandmen to the 
exceflive rankneſs of the ſoil, to the manuring the land 
with rotten vegetables, as ſtraw, hawn, and fern, 'and 
to the ſowing ſmutty ſeed. 55 


thereof is damaged; and its natural ſubſtance, taſte, and 


MYRNA. A city and port-town of Aſiatic Turky, 1 
tuated on a bay of the Archipelago, in Leſſer Aſia, in the 


province of Tonia, in 27 deg. of E. lon. and in 37 deg. 
30 min: of N. lat. 100 miles north of the iſland of. 
Rhodes, and 200 miles 8. W. of Conſtantinople. See 
Tur. | | d 


— 
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in it, and a notch cut through one of the cheeks, by 
which a rope is reeved into it very expeditiouſly, as well 
in the middle as at the ends: it is commonly faſtened to 
the main-maſt with a ſtrap, and uſed for the winding 


NUFF. A preparation of tobacco, | made by reducing it : 


into a powder, fit to be taken at the noſe, in order to 
purge, or clear. the head of pituita. See Tobacco, © | 
Ordinarily, tobacco is the baſis of ſnuff, other matters 
being only added to give it a more agreeable ſcent. The 
kinds of ſnuff, and their ſeveral names, are numerous, 
and new ones are daily invented: ſo that it would be dif- 
cult, not to ſay impoſſible, to give a detail of them: 


however, the three grand ſorts are, firſt, the granulated; 


the ſecond, an impalpable powder; and the third, the 
bran, or coarſe part remaining after ſifting the ſecond ſort. 


By aQs paſfed in the iſt and 5 th George I. ſnuff made, 


mixed, or coloured with oaker, umber, &c. except wa- 
ter tinged with Venetian red, or fuſtick, yellow ebony, 
touch- wood, dirt, ſand, or tobacco duſt mixed there- 


 vith, is forkeited, wih 31. for every pound weight, by 


the maker or ſeller.” © 


— 


The powers and proviſions relating to counterſeit to- 


baceo, are to extend to the abuſes in making and mixing 
of ſnuff. N 7; N en ' . 4.4 op F. 


NUFF-BOXES, are no inconſiderable article ef trade; 


being made of gold, ſilver, braſs, or tin; as alſo of rich 
pebbles, wood, or tortoiſe-ſhell, ſet in thoſe metals: 


beſides, there is a new manufacture of ſnuff- boxes in- 


vented in France, made of paper, condenſed to a hard 
conſiſtence, and painted; but theſe ſnuff- boxes are like- 
wiſe now made in England. COTE 


* 
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OAP, or Soe. A kind of paſte, ſometimes bard and dry, 
and ſometimes ſoft and liquid; much uſed in waſhing 
and whitening linens, and forg other purpoſes, by che 


dyers, perfumers, hatters, and Wr 


* 
. * 


The principal ſoaps of Btitiſm manufacture, are the ſeft, 


the hard, and the ball ſoap; the ſoſt ſoap again is Sher 


White ſoft ſoap is made after the ſame manner as green 


'oft ſoap, the. oil excepted, Which is not uſed in te 


white, The other ſort of White ſoft ſaapeis; made from 


lees of the aſhes of lime, boiled up, at wire, without 
tallow, which is put out of the copper into the ſame 


13 of eaſks as are uſed in green ſoft ſoap - 
0 


op ales and tallow, put out of the copper inta.tubgar 
vatkets, with ſheets in them, and immmediately, while 
oft, made into balls. 5 „ eee 


. . 


tious in this experiment of breaking your bottle, - 
ing the lees too hot: then charge What quantity cf ; tallow {tak 
vou think proper; and when melted, damp the . 
Ang let it lye all night; in the morning the ſoap wi 


Soap, commonly! uſed in the North, is made with fe? 


SOA 


moſt commonly boiled at twice. 

Mr. Tew addreſſes himſelf to the hard ſoap-makers, in 
the following manner : * | | 

The proceſs for making hard ſoap is exceeding plain and 
eaſy, when. certain unerring rules are laid down for the 
workman to know the certain weight or ſtrength of his 
lees, on which almoſt every thing depends. As this 


and tallow, and 


plan is entirely devoted to the hard ſoap makers now car- 


rying on the buſineſs, I take it for granted they are all 
maſters of mixing their wood - aſhes and lime properly to 


ſet their vats or tubs to extract the alcaline ſalt or lees 
from the ſaid aſhes. 5 ö 


To reduce this to a certainty, we muſt have recourſe to 


weights and ſcales; and as. water is the body into which 
the ſalts are infuſed, we ſuppoſe the parts of any given, 


or certain quantity of water to conſiſt of one hundred 


and twenty-eight. 1050 | 

For inſtance 3 take a ſmall ſquare bottle, containing 
about 4 0z, make a weight with a piece of lead, the 
exact weight of the bottle; then filling the bottle with 


water, add in the weight-ſcale as many ſmall hot as will 


exactly balance the water in the bottle: when this is done, 
lay aſide the bottle and water, and the lead-weight the 


| empty bottle weighed ; then divide the ſhot very exactly 
into two equal parts; this firſt diviſion will be r; this 


weight being much too heavy for any uſe, divide your 
ſhot again; this ſecond diviſion will be 32; 3 this weight 
is likewiſe too heavy for uſe, divide your ſhot the third 
time, the weight will then be 72, and is the fiſt weight 


uſed in weighing lees: therefore take a piece of thin 


milled lead, and make a weight called 15; then divide 
the ſhot the fourth time, this weight will be 53; ; the 


fifth diviſion will be ++; ; the ſixth diviſion will be 2223 
and the ſeventh diviſion will be £534 parts. A true and per- 
fect ſet of weights being thus made, it remains now to 


ſhew their juſt: value and uſe; inſtead of thoſe trifling 


and. uncertain obſervations hitherto made uſe of, by an 


egg ſet afloat in the lees, or by the colour, or the pun- 
ency on the tongue, with many other fallacious ſymptoms. 


Ihe general run of common wood-aſhes will not iri- 
creaſe the weight of water above 22g, and is too weak to 
mix with tallow ; for which reaſon every ſoap-maker that 
charges his copper with lees of that weight, will find 
when the lees and tallow are incorporated in one body, 
and become ſoap, that the body is very thin, and his 
copper full of water inſtead of alcaline ſalt, that it is 


with great labour and trouble prevented from boiling 
over; and when the workman proceeds to grain the ſoap, 
that is, by ſeparating the water from the tallow and alca- 
line ſalt, now become one body, by throwing in com- 
mon ſalt; the lees being thus weak, it will take a very 


great quantity of ſalt to ſeparate and raiſe the curd to the 
ſurface, and willy with great difficulty, be reſtrained from 


flowing over the copper at the criſis of this ſeparation. 
At once, to obviate all theſe troubleſome and expenſive 
inconveniencies, purſue this plain method. + . 


When a proper quantity of lees are drawn, in order to 
make them into ſoap, have fecourſe to your bottle and 
ſeales,/ to know what they weigh, and inſtead of putting 
uin the tallow, boil away the watery part of the lees till! 
_ they weigh 726 parts more than common water zug eu- 
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pear under the ſcum of a blackiſh colour; and to know.» 
When a due proportion of Jees are properly added,*;ob= > _ 
white or green. Green ſoft ſoap is made of lees drawn eve theſe plain ſymptoms. „„ - 

from pot-eſh; and lime boiled up with; tallow and eil. 


Ms, 


When the fire is ſtirred up, and the ſoap begins to.boilz - 
take a very thin knife finely poliſhed, the blade about five © 
inches long; and near half an inch broad; dip this knife into 
the ſoap about twajinches, holding the edge upwards; if at 
wants lees, the Mt 7 

will appear as thick as a thread, and ſeem full of little x 
knots; eſpecially at the end; and the ſonp on the blade 
of the knife will appear thin"and- watery ; and, on pre-. 
ſing the flat of the thumb to the knife drawing it back 
haſtily, no point of ſoap will rem 


that drops from the point of the kniſe 
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| unerring fymptoms will appear. On dipping your knife, 


as before directed, the ſoap will fall from the point as 
fine as a hair, without knots, and very long; but the 
rule that never varies is, a fine white lift will appear on 
the edge of your knife as broad as the edge of a ſixpence; 
and on preſſing your thumb as before directed, whilſt the 


| ſoap is warm, againſt the blade of the knife, the ſoap will 


remain on your thumb with a point quite ere ; when 
theſe ſymptoms appear, proceed to graining, and you 
will find half the falt will do when your lees are charged 
thus ſtrong. - | 
The ſecond operation is ſo ſimple and eaſy, that it ſcarce 


| deſerves notice; for when the half boil is thus made, it 


only wants to be re-boiled on clear ſmall lees, weighing 


two or three 128th parts, in order to clarify and tough 


the ſoap, to prevent the brittleneſs it would have if finiſhed 


in the firſt operation on ſuch ſtrong lees: when the light 


" frothy ſcum is all boiled in, and the lees ſpout up clear 


through the curd, the ſoap is finiſhed, and fit to frame: 


Perſons not acquainted with the nature of alcaline ſalt, 
will perhaps be afraid of boiling away their lees; though 
they may be aſſured nothing can evaporate but the water; 
and by boiling three pints of lees weighing ten, in a com- 
mon ſaucepan, till they are waſted to one quart, they will 
find by their weight this fact demonſtrated. 

July being the proper ſeaſon for cutting fern, nettles, 
thiſtles, beans, potatoes, peaſe, and every weed of the 
field, every bard ſoap-maker in the country will do well 
immediately to hire labouring men to cut all ſuch vege- 
tables whilſt they are full of ſap, and abound with alca- 
line ſalts, and burn them as green as poſſible on a brick- 
hearth in ſome old chimney, not ſuffering the fire to 
burſt into flame ; and when a proper heap of aſhes are 


burnt on ſuch hearths, whilſt they are glowing hot, 
. ſprinkle on wood-aſh lees, weighing four or fix 4 


parts, till the fire is quite extinguiſhed. IR 

This plain, eaſy, cheap method will almoſt form the 
duſt of theſe vegetables into pot-afh ; and every ſoap- 
maker will find one buſhel of aſhes thus prepared, worth 
four buſhels of common wood- aſhes. 4 
The ſame perſon alſo ſaid, that he would addreſs the landed 
intereſt, and prove paſt all exception, that if the uſe of 
hard ſoap becomes general, 100,000 |. will be ſaved this 
nation in two articles, foreign pot-aſhes and olive-oil ; 
and to the people in the exciſe on ſoap, full x-3d part 
thereof, being 30, ooo I. as it is demonſtrable that 1 lb. 
of hard ſoap will anſwer all the uſes of 1 Ib. and a half of 
ſoft ſoap. This being proved, every gentleman will per- 
ſuade, recommend, or command the uſe of hard ſoap in 
his family | Be 


By an act of the roth of Queen Anne, foreign ſoap ſhip- 


ped for exportation, and afterwards relanded, is forfeited, 
or the value, beſides the penalty of the bond; and there 
is to be paid upon all ſoap imported into Great Britain, 


2 d. for every pound avoirdupois ; which act is made per- 


petual by the 3d of George I, 


| SoaP-earth, A ſmooth unQuous ſort of earth found in the 


Levant, and uſed as a ſoap ; which Dr. Smith tells us is 


only had in two places near Duraclea, ſix leagues to the 
_ eaſt of Smyrna. It is in effect a fine ſoap of itſelf, b 
ing and ſhooting up out of the earth; but ſhould be ga- 
thered always before ſun-riſe, and in mornings when 


there falls no dew ; ſo that a ſtock muſt be laid up in the 
ſummer=months to ſerve all the year. In ſome places it 
comes up an inch or two above the ground ; but the ſun 


Tiling on it, makes it fall again; yet every morning 


there returns a freſh crop. | 


 SOAPMAKER, or Soapboiler. 3M perſon who makes ſoap. 


SOAPMAKERS company of London, was incorporated by let- 
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SOCTETY, in trade, is a compact or agreement, between | 


ters-patent of the 13th of Charles I. dated the 25th of 


May 1638, by the name of The maſter, wardens, and 


commonalty of ſoapmakers of London; who confiſt of 
a maſter, 2 wardens, and 15 aſſiſtants; but having nei- 
ther livery nor hall, treat of their affairs in Guildhall. 


. .., SOCIETY, An aſſemblage or union of ſeveral perſons in 
+, the ſame place, for their mutual ſecurity, afliſtance, in- 
. tereſt, or entertainmeut. See Corporation, and Com- 


„ 1 80 . 
Royal Socixrv. See Riyal ſociety. * 


Sor Ax year; conſiſts of 365-days, 5 bowrs, and 4 minutes, 
in oppoſition tb the lunar year, which only conkifts 0 
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two'or more perſons, whereby they bind themſelves tg. 
gether for a certain time, and agree to ſhare equally in 
the profits and. loſſes which ſhall accrue in the affair, for 
which the ſociety or copartnerſhip is contracted. There 
are ſeveral very conſiderable ſocieties of this kind in Eno. 
land; as the merchant-adventurers, the Turky, Eaſt In. 
dia, Ruſſia, Eaſtland, Greenland, African, South. ſe, 
and Hudſon's bay companies; the inftitutions and poli. 
cies whereof ſee under their reſpective articles. 
SOCONUSCO. A port-town of Mexico, in North Ame. 
rica, the capital of the province of Soconuſco, ſituated on 
the Pacific ocean, in 98 deg. of W. lon. and 15 dep. of 
N. lat. 200 miles S. E. of Acapulco. 


SOCOTORA. An iſland of the Indian ocean, fituated in 


53 deg. of E. lon. and in 11 deg, of N. lat, 120 mi 

K E. of Cape Gardefoy in Africa. See Zocotora. * 
SODDER. See Solder. wy” | / 
SOFALA. Capital of the territory of Sofala in Africy 

ſituated in 35 deg. of E. lon. .and 20 deg. of S. lat. at the 

mouth of the river Sofala, 400 miles S. W. of Moſam- 

bique; where the Portugueſe have a ſettlement, and 

pretend that the natives are ſubje to them. . 
SOFT herbs. See Soft Herb. | 


SOGBU. See Philippines. 


SOIL, in agriculture and gardening, denotes earth a 
ground, conſidered with regard to the quality of jt, 


mould for the produQtion and growth of vegetables, 


Mr. Bradley reduces all ſoils to three heads or kinds, 
which are ſand, loam or mother earth, and clay. 
Gravels, and all the open ſoils, till we come to loam, are 
of the ſandy race; and the binding earths, from loan 
down to the ſtiffneſs of chalk, may be ranged under the 
clay kind. | * | 
Loam, or mother-earth, is the medium between the two, 
and includes all the intermediates kinds. A mixture of 
two or three of theſe ſoils is generally better than any | 
ſimple ſoil, eſpecially where the hot and dry are mixed 


with the eold and moiſt, Clay laid on ſand or gravel, o 


ſand on clay, is the better manure. _ | 
It is not the nature of the ſoil alone, but its depth muſt 
alſo be regarded, and what ſoil is underneath : for the 
beſt ſoil, if it be not a foot deep, and lie on a ſtiff clay, 
or hard cold ſtone, is not fo fertile as a leaner ſoil of 
greater depth, or lying on a warm lime-ſtone, ſand, or 
gravel; through which the ſuperfluous moiſture may de- 
ſcend, and not ftagrate on the clay or ſtone, to chill 
the roots of the plants.” Indeed, regard is to be had to 
the climate; for even in England, cold and moiſt clays | 

are more fruitful in the ſouth than the north. _ 

Some general rules with reſpect to ſoils are as follow: 
1. All land that moulders to duſt with froſt, with all forts 
of warm lands, black mould, yellow clay, if not too 
wet, and that turns black after rain, are good for con- 
2. Lands bringing forth large trees and weeds, black 
+ thorn, thiſtle, and rank graſs, generally prove fruitful. | 
3. Strawberries, betony, and thyme, give indication to 
wood, and camomile to a mould diſpoſed for corn. 4. 
All land that binds after froſt and rain, and turns white, 


and full of worms, that is extremely moiſt, bears holly, 


yew, box, broom, heath, or moſs, is of a cold tempera- 
ture. 5. Black, dun, and yellow ſand, and hot ſtone7 

grave], are generally unfruitful, _ 3 
SOK, or Soc. A long meaſute, uſed in the kingdom of 
Siam. See Ken. DE IS ES 
SOL, or Sov. A French coin of billon, that is, copp® 
with a little filver mixed, worth 39-Soths of a penny 


ſlerling; being equal to 14 deniers, or French pence, | 
and the 20th part of the livre or pound. 


The Dutch have alſo two kinds of ſols ;. the one of fi- 
ver, called ſols de gros, and likewiſe ſchilling; the other 
of copper, called d ſty ver... 
The fol of Savoy is worth 3-4ths of a penny ſterling 
SOLAR. Something belonging to the fun. 


365 days. The falar year is either tropical or ſidereal. 


SoLAR tropical year, is the ſpace” of time, wherein the ſun 


returns again to tha ſame equinoctial or ſolſtitial „ 
which is always equal to 365 days, 5 hours, and 100 
49 minutes, _ oo OH FOR, 
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SOLAR | 


e 


Sol AR federeal year, is the ſpace wherein the ſun comes 
back to any particular fixed ſtar, which is about 365 
days, 8 hours, and 9 minutes. | | 

$0LDANELLA, or Sea cabbage. A ſmall plant of very 


fender roots, and leaves reſembling thoſe of the ariftolo- 


chia. Its flowers are of a purple colour; and the whole 


plant, Which is found abundantly on ſome coaſts of the 


ocean, and reputed good in the dropſy, ſhould be choſen 
new, and as little ſhattered as poſſible. - + 


SOLDANIA bay. A bay of the Atlantic ocean, ſituated 


in 15 deg. of E. lon. and in 33 deg. 30 min. of S. lat. 


on the 8. W. coaſt of Africa, a little N. of the Cape of 


Good Hope. | 
SOLDER, Sodder, or Sader. A metallic or mineral com- 

poſition, uſed in ſoldering or joining together other 
metals. * N | 
Solders are made of gold, filver, copper, tin, biſ- 
muth, and lead; always'obſerving, that in the compo- 
ſition there be ſome of the metal to be ſoldered, mixed 
with ſome higher and finer metals. 
Goldſmiths uſually make four kinds of ſolder ; namely, 
ſolder of eight, where, 'to ſeven parts of filver, there is 
one of braſs, or copper; ſolder of fix, where only a 6th 
part is copper; ſolder of four, and folder of three. It is 
the mixture of copper io the ſolder, that makes raiſed 
late always come cheaper than flat | 

he folder uſed by plumbers is made..of two parts of 
lead to one of block tin. Its goodneſs is tried by melt- 
ing it, and pouring the bigneſs of a crown-piece on a 
table; for, if good, there will ariſe little, bright, ſhining 
ſtars. _ 5 | 
The ſolder for copper is made like that of the plumbers, 


only with copper and tin. For very nice works, inſtead | 


of tin, they ſometimes uſe a quantity of ſilver. 


Solder for tin is made of 2-3ds of tin, and one of lead : 


but where the work is any thing delicate, as in organ- 
pipes, where the juncture is ſcarce diſcernable, it is made 
of one part of tin-glaſs, and three parts of pewter. _ 
SOLDERING, among mechanicks, The joining and 
faſtening together of two pieces of the ſame metal, or 


of two different metals, by the fuſion and application of 1 8 © 0 : E 
SOOT. An earthy, volatile matter, ariſing from wood, 


ſome metallic compoſition on the extremities of the me- 
tal to be joined. See Solder. S's.” 
In the ſoldering of metals they generally uſe borax in 
powder, and ſometimes roſin. As to iron, it is ſufficient 
to heat it red hot, and in this ſtate to hammer the two 
extremities together ; by which means they become in- 
corporate. | | 
SOLDI, or Soldis. 
towns of Italy, as alſo in Geneva and Liege, but not of 
the ſame value; as 58 of Leghorn, 83 of Bologna, 63 of 
Geneva, 94. of Milan, 60 of Nova, and 96 of Genoa, 
make 28. 5 d. ſterling. 5 
SOLENDALE' 


mark, | 


SOLES. A ſort of tanned hides. See Hides. | 


SOLICITOR. A perſon employed to follow, andytake : 


care of other perſons ſuits depending in courts of law or 


equity, formerly allowed only to nobility, whoſe menial 


ſervants they were, but now frequently uſed to others, to 
the great increaſe of champarty and maintenance. 
SOLIMAN-DOSTYN. The Indians ſo call an excellent 
root for dying, found in ſome provinces of Perſia, and 
called by the Perſians ruynas. 2 3 
SOLOM 


ocean, ſituated between 130 and 140 deg- of W. lon. 


2 


and between 7 and 12 deg. of. S. lat. of which we bays „ befe 


very little knowledge; no Europeans having thoug 
to ſend any colonies thither. e 


ling. 


SOLSTICE, in ftronomy. The time when the fun is in 


ane of the ſolſtitial points, that is, when he is at his 
greateſt diſtance from the equator, which is 23 deg. and 
a half: thus called, becauſe be then appears to ſtand ſtill, 
and not to change his place in the degrees of the zodiac 
any way; an appearance owing to the obliquity of our 
here, and which thoſe who live under the equator are 
1 to. e . ns, 
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SOMPAYE. 


Monies of accompt uſed. in ſeveral 


A port town of Norway. . See Den- 


'; iſlands. A cluſter of iflands in the Pacific 


8 % . 
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SOLOTA. A money of Turky, worth about 101 d. Her- 


3808 


The ſolſtices are two in Each year; the æſtival or ſum- 
mer ſolſtice, and the hyemal or winter ſolſtice. The 
ſummer - ſolſtice is when the ſun is in the tropic of 
Cancer, which is on the 21th of June, when he makes 
the longeſt day. 1 
The winter -Z ſolſtice is when he enters the firſt degree of 
Capricorn, which is on the 21th of December, when 
he begins to retutn towards us, and makes the ſhorteſt 
5 day. This is to be underſtood as in our northern he- 
miſphere; ſor in the ſouthern the ſun's entrance into 


Capricorn makes the ſummer - ſolſlice, and that into Can- 
cer the winter ſolſtice. | 


, SOLSTITIAL points, are thoſe points of the eclipticy 


whereby the ſun's aſcent above the equator, and his de- 
ſcent below it, are determinated. The fiſt point, which 
is in the beginning of the firſt dtgree of Cancer, is 
called the æſtival or ſummer point ; and the latter, which 
is in the beginning of the firſt degree of Capricorn, the 
hyemal or winter point, i | 
SOMBERO. One of the Caribbee iſtands in the Ameri- 
can ocean, ſituated in 63 deg. of W. lon. and 18 deg. 
40 min, of N. lat. 80 miles N. W. of St. Chriſto- 
pher's. 
SOMME. A river of France, which runs from eaſt to 
weſt through Picardy, paſſing by Amiens and Abbe- 
| vis and falling into the Britiſh channel near St. Val- 
ery. | | | 
The ſmalleſt ſilver coin ſtruck and cur- 
rent at Siam, worth about 2 d. ſterling. The ſompaye 
is divided into 2 payes, and each paye into 2 clams ; but 
. theſe are two monies of accompt. The ſompaye, and its 
diminutions, ſerve alſo for weight; the clam weighing 12 
grains of rice, and the others in proportion. 
SOMPI. A weight uſed by the inhabitants of Madagaſcar 
for gold and filver, being equivalent to the dram. The 


diminutions of the ſompi are the vari or half dram, the 
ſacare or ſcruple, the nanqui or half ſcruple, and the 


nanque conſiſting of 6 grains, * 


SONO, is a term at China for a ſort of tea in great vogue, 


and brought in conſiderable quantities from Canton to 
Batavia. | 8 


coals, and other fuel, along with the ſmoak, by the ac- 

tion of the fire; or rather it is the ſmoak itſelf, fixed 
and gathered to the ſides of the chimney. — 

Soot is found 


n excellent manure for corn- lands, eſpe- 


co where the ſoil is cold: and the dyers alſo make. 
conſid 


erable uſe of ſoot, for a kind of dun colour, which, 

it is true, has no agreeable-ſmell, but in return has the 
property of ſaving cloths and other ſtuffs from moths. 

Soor of Heal, is the ſmalleſt and fineſt part of the 

incenſe, called olibanum, or male incenſe, burnt after the 

manner of roſin to make lamp- black. Ses Franbincenſe. 


SOPE. Ser 83 >, 

SOPHISTICATION, in chemiſtry and alchymy. A term 
particularly applied to the counterfeit works of fraudulent. 
alchymiſts, who uſe indirect means of whitening copper, 


gilding filver, and giving other ſuperficial tinctures; as 
alſo of making augmentations, by divers mixture 
other illegal · operations, to delude thoſe at. whote 


le ex- 
Dpence they are employed. Hence the term id plied 
to merchandiſes, and other 


the ſouthern ſhore of the bay of Naples, in 15 def. of - 
E. lon. and 40 deg, of N. lat, 18 miles ſouth of the city 


of Naples. 
_ . now. reputed to be nothing elſe than chalcitis. 
trial, and Cbaleit ie. 


SOSA, and Barilla, are materials 
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SOSIA. 


They cannot manufacture at Genoa, Marſeilles, Venice, 
ahd other places, their glaſs and ſoap without this ba- 
Tilla and ſofa ; inſomuch, that in one year there are 
ſhipped at Alicant alone 44,692 quintals of barilla, and 
8380 quintals of ſoſa. * | 1 

A cloth made of the bark of a tree, with a mix- 
ture of ſilk and cotton, brought by the Engliſh from the 


Eaſt Indies; whercof the pieces are from 16 to 19 ells 


in length, and from 3-4ths to 7-8ths in breadth. 


SOTOVENTO lands, are ſituated on the coaſt of Terra 


Firma, in South America; the chief whereof are Trini- 


dad, Margaretta, Tortuga, and Curaſſo; being alſo a 
part of the Antilles. See Spaniſb America. | 


SOU. See Sol. 


* -SOUAGUZEZ. A kind of cotton cloth brought from 


A 
" 


deep ſea-line cannot. 


the Eaſt Indies, uſually 14 ells in length, and 2- 3ds and 


© half an ell in breadth, 
SOUPDIS. 


A ſmall coin current at Ormus in the Perſian 
gulph; being worth 4 payes, and the paye 10 beſorches, 
which are much of the nature of the Engliſh farthing. 


SOVERAIGN. A gold coin, ſtruck and current in 


Holland, worth 15 florins, or 11. 6s. 3 d. flerling. 


SOUND, in geography, denotes a ſtreight, or inlet of the 


ſea, between two capes of headlands. See Streight. 


The ſound is uſed by way of eminence for that famous 
| a joins the German fea to the Baltic. See 


en mark. | 


SOUNDING, in navigation. The act of trying the depth 


of the water, and the quality of the bottom, by a line 


and plummet, or other artifice. There are two Kinds of 
| the ſea, namely, the 
ſounding line, and the deep fea-line. See Deep ſea Line. 
The ſounding line is the thickeſt, and ſhorteſt, as not ex- 
ceeding 20 fathoms in length; and marked at two, three, 


lines occaſionally uſed in ſoundi 


and four {athoms, with a piece of black leather between 
the ſtrands; and at five, with a piece of white leather, 
which may be uſed when a ſhip is under fail, and the 
| The plummet is uſually in form 
of a nine-pin, and weighs 18 lb.; the end is frequently 
greaſed, to try of what nature the ground is, whether 


andy or rocky. Near banks and ſhores they are to be 


continually ſounding. | 


SOURBASTIS, or Srbaſſis. © The fineſt ind beſt Perſian 


- SU 


4% ire exported into other, countries, who are in abſolute vinegar, and tobacco, upon India goods, and wrought 
5 want of them, ſor their glaſs, ſoap, and other uſes, - filks, whale-fins, wax and tallow candles; and the ſtamg. 
. All over the kingdom of Murcia, and in Granada, the duties ariſing from the rates of monies given with clerks 
. poor peaſants ſow a plant they call baritla, which coſts apprentices, and ſervants, ſhould be appropriated for pay- 
be them the labour of two years to reap. the advantage ing an intereſt or annuity, after the rate of 6. per cent, 
Wh of; and, after all this time and pains, they are obliged for the 9, 4/1, 32 1 1. until the principal ſhould be paid; 
. to carry, it from the ſide of Lorca, and even further - which intereſt amounted to the ſum of 568,2791, 10 4 
* = off, to Alicant, for a market. by That the queen might, by letters-patent, incorporate all 


perſons entitled to any of the public debts, deficiencies. 
or ſums of moncy provided for by the act, with power 
to chuſe their governor, directors, and other officers . 
ang the perſons ſo incorporated ſhould be capable in law 
to 8 and retain to them and their ſucceſſors, lands 
and tenements not exceeding the yearly value of 10001 | 
That, over and above the ſaid annual ſum, there ſhould 
be paid to the company the further annual ſum of 8009 1, 
for charge of management, out of the ſame funds. That 
the ſtock and ſhares in the corporation ſhould be a per- 
ſonal eſtate, and be exempted from taxes. That it 
ſhould not be lawful for the corporation to borrow, owe 
or take up, any money on their bills or notes, payable at 
demand, or- at any time leſs than fix months; nor 
_ ſhould it be lawful for the corporation to diſcount bills or 
notes, or to keep books or caſh for any perſon other 
than the books or cath of the corporation. That no per- 
| fon ſhould be elected governor, ſub-governor, deputy. 
_ governor, or director of this corporation, during the time 
that he ſhould be governor, deputy governor, or direc- 
tor, of the bank, or of the Eaſt India company. That 
her Majeſty might, by letters-patent, dire& a ſtock to 
conſiſt of 20 s. upon every hundred pounds of the capital 
| ſtock, of the intended company, to be raiſed by the 
members thereof, in proportion to their ſtock ; the ſaid 
ſtock to be kept apart, and employed in improving and 
carrying on the fiſhery for the benefit of the company; 
provided that no money ſhould+ be called in from the _ 
members of the corporation for Carring on the fiſhery, or 
other trade thereby granted, but by order of a general 
court of the company called for that purpoſe, and wheredf 
there ſhould be 14 days notice given in the London Ga- 
Zeltes | Ln 
That the company, and their ſucceſſors, ſhould, after 
Auguſt 1, 1711, for ever be veſted in the ſole and ex- 
cluſive trade unto and from all the lands on the eaſt-fide 
of America, from the river Oronoko to the ſouthermoſt 
part of Terra del Fuego; and on the weſt-ſide thereof, 
from the ſaid ſouthermoſt part -of Terra del Fuego, 
through the South ſea, to the northermoſt part of Ame- 
rica, within 300 leagues of the ſaid weſtern ſhore ; and 
ſhou!d+be ſole owners of all iſlands, forts, &c. which 
they ſhould diſcover within the ſaid limits, 


ſilks brought from the Levant ; being ſent ſrom Iſpahan 
on camels loaded with two bales each to Bander-Abaſſi, 
whence they are ſhipped for Europe, Smyrna, Aleppo, 
and other Levant trading towns. 


” | 


 SOUTHAMPTON. A borough and © port-town of 


The company was accordingly incorporated, by the 
name of The governor and company of merchants of . 
Great Britain, trading to the South ſeas, and other parts 
of America, and for encouraging the fiſhery. And as all 
the public creditors intended to be provided for by the 


Hampſhire, ſituated on a bay of the Engliſh channel, 12 
miles 8. W. of Wincheſter. f | 


SOUTH. Sea company. During the long and expenſive war 
acainft France in the reign of Queen Anne; due care was 
not taken for the regular payment of ſeamen employed in 

the Toyal navy ; for, inſtead of money, thoſe very uſeful 


men had tickets granted them in lieu of pay ; which, by 


their preabMmeceſlities, they were frequently obliged” to 
part with at a diſcount of 40, and ſometimes 50 in the 


hund 


ſatisfy theſe public and national debts and deficiencies, 
Mr. Harley, at that time chancellor of the exchequer, 
and afterwards Earl of Oxford, propoſed to the houſe of 
commons a ſcheme which he had projected for this pur- 
poſe, by allowing the proprietors of theſe debts and defi- 


ciencies an intereſt of 6 per cent. per annum, redeemable = 
by parliament, and incorporating them to carry on the 


trade to the South- ſeas; which project being received with 


general approbation, a bill was brought in, and an act 
. Palled, in the year 1970, to that effeccrxr. 


dred, to avaritious men; whereby the debt due from 
the government upon this and other accounts not pros 
vided for by. parliament, amounted to 9,471,521 l. To 


act, and particularly deſcribed therein, were, if they plea- 
ſed, to ſubſcribe their debts into the ſtock of the ſaid 
company, and to have a ſhare in their capital, each per- 
ſon in proportion to the principal and intereft due to him 
by the public, the expeCtation that this company would \ 
make great advantages by trade, and by the diſcoveries 

they might make, induced almoſt all thoſe public credi- 
tors to ſubſcribe their reſpectiye debts ; ſo that at the ac- 
ceſſion of his late Majeſty, the capital ſtoc k of this com- 


a e to 9,177,967 l. 15 8. 4 d.; and as the 
8 3 8 


bt to grow due to them at Chriſtmas 17 15, for their 
Anguity and allowance for management, would amount 
to 583.330 l. 8 d. and they were willing to advance 
238.6931. 48. for the current ſervice; therefore, by 
the ſtatute of the 1ſt of George I. it was enacted, That 
the ſum of $22,032 l. 4s. 8 d. ſhould be added to the 
capital ſtock of the company; which would then amount 
to 10.000,0001. the intereſt whereof amounted to. - 
| 600,000 l. annually; and was charged upon the ſame ou 
ties chargeable for payment of the origina-ſtock: that on 
one year's notice; on repayment by parliament 'of the 
faid ten millions, and of all artears of the yearly ſums 9 


2 


þ this act it was enacted, that the duties upon wines, boo, ooo 1, and 10001. all the duties appropriated by : x 


8 O0 U 

„ ne eee 4 
gth of Queen Anne might be diſpoſed of by the parlia- 
ment, and the ſaid yearly fund of 600,0001, and 8000 l. 
ſhould ceaſe 3, but the corporation ſhould continue for 

ver. . n 13 
By the ſtatute of the 3d of George I. the intereſt on the 
capital ſtock was reduced to 5 per cent. ſo that the annual 
ſum. of Go,. was leſſened to 500,0001. and the 
company were alſo to advance two millions more to the 
government, at 5 per cent, if required, which it never 
Was. 3 Gus bs (Ronde ns Lbs Th Warr” + HP 
It was by ſome imagined, that this company was origi- 
nally intended, rather as a political contrivance for faiſing 
a fund of. money to ſerve the prefling occaſions of the 
ſtate, than as a real eſtabliſhment for the ſake of com- 
merce. Be this as it will, it is certain the miniſtry never 
thought ſeriouſly, during the, remaining courſe of the 
war, about making any ſettlements on the coaſt of 
South America, which was the thing wherewith the 
people were firſt flattered; nor was any other trade 
even undertaken by this company, except the Aſſiento, 
in purſuance of the treaty of Utrecht, for furniſhing the 
Spaniards. with negroes z of which the company was de- 
prived by a convention executed between the courts of 
Great Britain'and Spain, ſoon after the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1748; and except a little of the whale- 
fiſhery ; by both which, .it is thought, the company were 
| loſers, though their directors and officers were very con- 
| fiderable , » tags + 
The company, it is certain, ſet out with good fucceſs, 
and there was room to hope ſtill better; ſince, beſides 
that the value of their ſtock, the firſt five years, roſe 
faſter, *in proportion, than that of any other company, 
his Majeſty, after purchaſing 10,0001, therein, conde- 
ſcended to be their governor in 1718. 
By a ſtatute of the 5th of George I. the ſaid company 
agreed to take in by ſubſcription, at 114 years purchaſe, 
the annuities eſtabliſhed by the 8th of Anne, c. 4. 


= 


amounting to 135,000 1. per ann. and alſo the arrears of 


the ſame at cent. per cent of their capital ſtock; the whole 
value of the ſaid annuities and arrears amounting; by com- 
putation, to 1,721,2501, and moreover to advance 
778,750 l. or a proportional part thereof, according to 
the value of ſuch, of the ſaid annuities and arrears as 


| ſhould be ſubſcribed into their ſtock, to be applied to- 


| wards payment of the national debts incurred before 
Chriſtmas 1716: therefore, by the ſaid ſtatute, they 
were to add to their then capital ſuch a ſum as ſhould 
bear a proportion to the annuities and arrears ſo ſub- 
ſcribed into their ſtock, and to the ſum of money ſo to 
be advanced by them; upon which additional ſtock 
they were to have 5 per cent. till redeemed, together 
with 20001, per ann. additional allowance for expence of 
management; the whole to be paid out of the duties on 


coals, &c. continued, and the new duties on houſes granted 
by the ſaid act of Queen Anne, and both now continued 


for ever: ſo that if the whole had been ſubſcribed, the 
ſaid company's capital ftock would then have amounted 
to 12,500,000 J.; but as 46,2601. 68. 1 d. per ann. of 
the ſaid annuities remained unſubſcribed, their ſtock was 
proportionably under that ſum, being only 11,746,844 l. 
85. 4d. and their annuity was 587,3421. 45; 5 d. with 
9397 l. 98. 6 d. for charges of management. 
By the ſtatute of the öth öf George I. it was declared, 


that the South ſea compan) might redeem all, or any of 
the redeemable national debts, amounting in the whole to 


16,546,482 J.; for which liberty they were to 
national debts. And it was alſo | 

purchaſe in the irredeemable annuities, at ſuch prices as 
ſhould be agreed on between them and the reſpec- 
tive annuitants; for which liberty they were like wiſe to 


pay into the exchequer, towards diſcharging the national 


debts, ſuch a ſum as ſhould bear a proportion to the irre- 
deemable annuities purchaſed in by ah 
the proportion mentioned in the act ; that is to ſay,” 
were to pay 4501, for every 1001, per a ſo purchaſed 


in by them and farther, they were 91765 into the ex- 


chequer, for the ſame purpoſe, 1001, for eve 1. 5 
equer, for the ſame purpoſe, 1001, fot every 1001: per 
; | > "94 "_ & | * f HR ; 1 Ho WW" ** n * 


declated, that they nieht 
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ann. of the ſaid annuities that ſhould not be purchaſed in 
by them, 5 * 


ene oy 

Then for enabling the company to raiſe the ſaid ſums, 
and to pay off the redeemable, and purchaſe in the irre- 
deemable annuities, and for exchanging for ready money 

all exchequer- bills, carrying on their trade, and other 


purpoſes, it was enacted, that the company might by 


calling in from theit members, or by opening books of 
ſubſcription, or by granting annuities, or any other me- 
thod, as they ſhould think proper, raiſe any fums of mo- 
- ney, as in a general court of the company ſhould be 
| Judged neceſſary, and ordered to be called in. The 
company were alſo empowered to borrow money on con- 

© tracts, bills, bonds, or obligations, under their common 
ſeal,” or on the credit of the capital ſtock. But if the 

| ſub-governor, deputy-governor, directors, managers, aſ- 
ſiſtants, or other members of the company, ſhould pur- 
chaſe any lands or revenues belonging to the crown, upon 
account of the corporation, or lend money by way of 
loan, or anticipation, on any branch of the revenue, other 


+4 ” 


than ſuch parts only on which a credit of loan was granted 


by parliament, ſuch ſub-governor, or other member of 
the company, ſhould forfeit treble the value of the mo- 
ney 0 d ß | 
"If was moreover declared, that their capital ſtock ſhould 
be increaſed in proportion to the redeemable and irre- 
deemable annuities which they ſhould pay off or pur- 
chaſe ; that is to ſay, that they ſhould have added to their 
capital 100 l. for every 100 l. of the redeemables which 
they ſhould pay off, and 2000 l. for every 100 l. per ann. 
of the irredeemable long annuities, and 1400 l. for 
every 100 l. per ann. of the irredeemable ſhort annuities, 
which they ſhould purchaſe; upon the greateſt part of 


which increaſed capital they were to have 51. per cent. 


and upon the reſt 41. per cent. added to their former an- 
nuity, until Midſummer 1727; after which the whole 
of their old as well as new capital; was to be reduced 
to an annuity at the rate of 4 J. per cent. And, finally, 
they were to have, on account of their increaſed capital, 


«3 proportionable addition made to their allowance for ex- 


por of management. * "3,9 
The fatal South ſea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 1720, 
was executed upon the laſt mentioned ſtatute; and the 
impoſitions were ſo enormous, as to occaſion the ſtatute 

of the 7th of George I. which recites, That the then 
ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and directors of the 
South ſea company, under colour of the laſt act, had 


contrived, and carried on, many notorious, fraudulent, 
and indirect. practices, contrary to the intention of the 


ſaid act, to the great detriment of the public, in breach 


of their truſt, and in manifeſt wrong of great numbers 
of his Majeſty's ſubjects: therefore, that their perſons 


and eſtates mi ht be ſecured, ſo as to be liable to juſtice 
in parliament, it was enacted, That the ſaid ſub-gover- 


of the exchequer, inventories of their real and perſonal 


eſtates, which ſhould be paid into the exchequer, and 


* By another ſtatute of the 7th of George I. wherein in- ſe- 


voeral proviſions were made for the reſtoration; g Public 
* / credit,” it was declared, That the ſum of 5 


5 


applied for the benefit of the South ſea companys”. 


and the other ſums; which, in purſuance of ie §th © 
George J. the South-ſea company was to pay into the 
enchequer, ſhould be remitted and releaſed; and theſum 
ay of two millions, part of the capital ſtock belonging to 
4,156, 306 J. into the N towards diſcharging * 


"the company, ſhould be reduced, ſunk, and annihilated ; 
"and a proportionable part of their annuities, payable: on 


4. 
and the two millions revived. 


ag but ſhould from thenceſorth ceaſe and determine. 


_ © empowered to ſell 4, 000, oo l. of the ſtock in their 
bands by lottery, or otherwiſe; which they 
- fol the bang. 


A the ſtatute of the th of Ge 
That the whole capital Rockigf/t| 
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nor, directors, and other members, and every of them, 
ſnould deliver in, upon oath, beſore one of the barons 


account of the ſaid two millions; ſhould be nd longer - 


his part, however, was repealed the ſecond year after, 
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a "Majeſty excepted, unleſ 


name and right, 5000 l. in the trading ftock, The ſub- 
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_ computed. to amount to 33,802, 483 J. 14 8, Of d. ſhould 


be divided into two equal parts; one moiety. whereof 


being 16,901,244 l. 178, og d, ſhauld be converted into 
a joint ſtock, attended with annuities payable out of the 
funds of the company, in lieu of all dividends; which 


annuities. were to be 5.1, per cent, till the 24th of June 


1727, and from thence at 4 J. per cent. till redemption 
by parliament, to be called “ The joint ſtock, of the 
„South ſea company. bat the other moiety of the 


capital ſtock ſhould remain in the company as a joint 


4 flock, attended with the reſidue of the yearly funds 


till redemption; and alſo attended with the ſeveral ſums, 


for charges of management, and with all benefits of 
In 1727, the company was, by an act then paſſed, em- 
powered for ſix years to ſend. four ſhips, yearly to Mada- 
gaſcar, to receive negroes on board ſuch, ſhips, to be de- 
livered at Buenos-Ayres: but they were for this purpoſe 
to have a ſpecial licence from the Eaſt India company; 


and were beſides laid under ſuch reſtraints, that I believe 
they never made uſe of this privilege. FRO 
In 1728 the government iſſued to the company. 500,000, 


part out of the ſinking fund, towards. an equal reduction 


of their capital ſtock, and joint ſtock of annuities. In 
1730 a million was iſſued out of the ſinking fund to- 
wards redeeming part of their capital ſtock. And in 
1731, 1732, and 1733, a million was iſſued yearly out 
of the ſinking fund towards redeeming part of their ca- 
pital ſtock, or joint ſtock of annuities, TR 
By the ſtatute of the 6th-of- George II. it was enacted, 
That, after the 24th of June 17 33, the capital ſtock of 


the South ſea company, which amounted to 14,051,103]. 


8 s. 1 d. and the ſhares of the reſpective proprietors, 


ſhould be divided. into four equal parts; 3-4th parts 
. whereof, amounting to 10, 988, 327 l. 118. 0; d. ſhould 


be converted into a joint ſtock, attended with annuities 
_ payable out of the funds of the South ſea company, af- 
ter the rate of 4 per cent. until redemption. by parliament, 
and ſhould be called © The new joint ſtock of South ſea 
4 annuities. And the other 4th part, Na ee 
3,662,775 l. 178. og d. ſhould remain in the South ſea 
company as a trading or capital ſtock, attended with the 
reſidue of the annuities or funds payable at the exchequer 


to the company for their whole capital, until redemption; 


and attended with the ſame ſums allowed for charges of 
management, and with all effects, profits of trade, debts, 
privileges, and advantages, belonging to the South ſea 
company, but charged with all the debts of the com- 
pany. And that the fund of the trading ſtock ſhould 
not, without the conſent of the company, be liable to be 
redeemed by parliament, until the new South ſea an- 

nuities ſheuld be reduced by redemption by parliament to 


In 1736 the government iſſued one million out of the 


ſinking fund for, redeeming; part of the new South ſea 
annuities ; and in 1737 another million was iſſued out of 


the ſupplies granted by the parliament: for redeeming part 
of the old South ſea annuities. By which reduction 


there was left due to the company, upon their trading 


30. f d. which remained due to them until 1753, wien 
their anſubſcribed old and new, annuities, amounting, to 


25325023 1. 78. 11 d. were to be paid off by a reſolu- 
tion of the committee of ſupply; and of this there was 


2,276, 893 J. 11's. 7d. paid off before Chriſtmas follow- 
ing; ſo that the whole debt then due to that company»... 

amounted to 25,025, 300 1, 138. 114 d.; the difference” 7 ecKone 
Spain is divided into I5 


between the reſolution and the ſum actually paid off hav- 
ing by an act been allowed to be aſter wards ſubſcribed; 
and by an another act their annuity upon their trading 
ſtock is to be reduced to 3 J. per cent. after Chriſtmas 
1757, as the annuities upon all our other public funds are 
likewiſe then to be. AGE 


'The South ſea company is unde ler- the direction of a go - 
85 be 
* 


reduced to 15, and to be choſen annually. by the general 


7 


ſuch governor has, in his own 


% 


burt: but no perſon is qualified for being governors; his 


 kute of the geb e f 
exempted from taxes: which ſtatute alſc 


: 


governor is to have 4000 l. tbe deputysBover b. 
nuzliz elected by the 


Ti 


. ES. . wo 4 * f ” 165147. TY! A. «1 is 
not, or director of this corporation, duri 
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ectcd by the general court; Whereib every mem. 
ber, having ic his own name and right 500 J. tra dine 
ſtock, has one vote; if 20001. two. votes ; if 8885 
three votes ; and if 50001. four votes 3” but annuitane, 
are not entitled to any, votes, , 0 ante 


4 . 635-7 


FP 3 | | © 0/4294 3-4 , 
"The ſtock and ſhares in this corporation are, by the fla. 
of Queen Anne, declared a perſona} eſtate. 
| declares, that 0 
ſhould not be lawful for the, corporation to borrow, owe 

or take up any money on their bills or notes, Payable 1 
demand, or at any time leſs than ſix months nor ſhould 


* 


tit be lawſul for the corporation to diſcount bills or notes 
» 


4 « #X% C 


— * 


or to keep. books or caſh for any perſon, other th 
books an each of the e and that no e 
ſhould be elected 1 ſub-governor, deputy-gover- 
"Mo | < | ing the time that 
he ſhould be governor, deputy-governot, or director of 
the bank, or of the Eaſt India company. See Compan 
en,, ONT 5 


Sou rn ſea fund. See South ſea Fund. 
Sou Tn, trade, , See Shain, ahd $paniÞ America; | 


SOUTH /ea, or Pacife Gcean, 
SOUTHERN, or European ocean. 


See Pacific, and Ocean. 
See O 


cen. 


SOUTHWOULD. A port- town of Suffolk, $tuated in 
I deg. 55 min, of E, lon. and $2 deg. 28 min, of N. 


lat. on a bay of the German ſea, 42 miles E. of Bury. 


SO UT IS, or Souris, A muſlin filk, ſtriped with ſeveral 


colours, brought from the: Eaft Indies, and called muſiy; 


though no, cotton, enters. their compoſition, upon ge- 
count of their grain much, reſembling. muſlin ; and none 


but the Indians ate expert in their manufacture. 


"Their lengths and breadths are different; ſome pieces 


having 8 ells in length, and 3-4ths breadth; and others 


SOW of ire. Ste Forge. 
SOWAUD: BUND. The w 


20 ells in length, and 2-3ds in breadth. 


bird Kind, of filk gathered i 


the Mogul's territories. _ „ 
SPA. A town in the biſhopric of Liege in Germany, fa- 


mous for its mineral waters. Thoſe of the Pouhon 


_ ſpring in Spa are preferred by phyſicians to any others 


in or near the country of Liege; particularly to the wa- 
ters of Bru; which they complain have been impoſed 
on the public, to their frequent diſappointment. bes 


SPAAD, Spaat, or Spalt. A ſpecies) of Engliſh ta, or 
gypſum; Wig a white, fibrous, ſcaly, ſhining ſtone, 
| eg uſed to promote the fuſion of metals. See 


Lt une pretty frequent in England and Germany, 
and ſometimes brought from the Levant, [The beft is in 


"Yr is found 


long ſcales, very ſoft, and eaſily pulveriſed; but the 


SPAIN, including Portugal, once 


Engliſh ſpalt is generally very hard. 


2 69 


a province of it, is the 


the moſt weſtern part of the continent of Europe; be- 


ing bounded by the ſea, or bay of Biſcay, on the north; 
by the Pyrevean mguntains, and the „ eee to- 
wards the eaſt; by the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic 


; | Ocean, on the ſouth ; and 155 ſame ocean, on.the welt ; 


i 


lying between 10 dep. of W. and 3 deg. of E. Jon, and 
between 36 and 44 deg. of N. lat. Fan about 700 
miles long from eaſt to weſt, aud 300 broad from nor 


| to ſouth. The form of it is generally ſaid to reſemble 


an ox-hide ſpread upon the floor; of which the Pyrenean 


% 
1 


mountains, dividing it from France on the north-eaſt, 
ay pe reckoned the neck. See Portugal, „ 
15 provinces, exchuſive of Portu- 
aftile,, Old Caftile, Leon, Galicia, 


* 1 


Aſturia, Biſcay, Navarre, AN Catalonia, Valen- 


_ the iſlands. 


** 


159 
e 


en, Eftremadute, Andaluſa, Gianaddy Murcia, pol 


The face of the country is tough and uneven, encum- 
bered with need high mountains, ſome of tbem 


. '4unning. the whole Jength of the counziſ gew cat to | 


; welt; and are geacrally, covered with oakglt-trees, and 


& 


other excellent timber; It is ig Cid ic bg watered with 


Tb, the Guadalquiver, the Guadiana, the . | 
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Pueto, ot Douro, the Minho, the Guadalayiar, the 
KXucar, and Segura. . 7 
The foil of, Spain, produces excel ent wheat and harley; 
5 nd they haye rich paſture-grounds, Their wool is the 
reſt in Europe, and uſed by. other nations in their fineſt 
cloths. They. abound in wine, oil, and filk : no country 


roduces better oranges, lemons, raiſins, citrons, prunes, 


. 


bos, capers, cheſnuts, almonds, and pomegranates; beſides, 
the ſoil allo produces flax, cotton, ſugar, and ſaffron : 
they have alſo rich mines of quickſilver, copper, lead, 
allum, ſulphur, and the iron and ſteel of Biſcay is 
eſteemed the beſt in Europe. e 

Formerly the Spaniſh mines yielded the Romans more 
old and ſilver than any country under their dominion; 
though now theſe mines are loſt or exhauſted ; or the 
Spaniards have ſuch plenty of theſe. minerals in their 


* 


worth the working. 


American colonies, that their mines in Europe are not 


The dominions ſubject to. the King of Spain are the 


largeſt, that are poſſeſſed by any one monarch ; being ſo 
extenſive, that one of the Spaniſh monarchs boaſted the 


| ſun never ſets, upon them all. Beſides his territories in _ 


Europe, be poſſeſſes the beſt part of America. He is alſo 
ſovereign of thoſe rich and numerous iſlands 8. E. of the 
coaſt of China, in Aſia, called the Philippines, from 

whence the Spaniards import all the rich merchandiſe of 

the Eaſt; and in Africa he is maſter of Ceuta, Oran, 

and ſeveral other places of conſequence on that coaſt ; 

as alſo of the Canary iſlands, See Philippines, Barbary, 
and Canary iflands. | 


The merchandiſes proper for Spain, of which the greater 


part are ſent into America, are ſtuffs of gold, ſilver, ſilk, 


and wool of all qualities and prices; laces, and hats; 
ſpice, medicinal. drugs, dying ſtuffs, and colours for 
painting; muſk, civet, and. ambergreaſe; hard and ha- 
berdaſhery wares; ſteel, copper; leathers of ſeveral 
ſorts, particularly of Ruſſia, all dreſſed; paper, cards for 
playing, maſts for ſhips, planks, cordage, pitch, and 
tar; clay for making of pipes; caſks and barrels for their 
wines and. gils ; linens of all kinds, and in great quan- 
tities; white and yellow wax; herrings, dry and green 
cod, ſalmon, butter, cheeſe, and even corn, when the 
harveſt has not been abundant in Spain, which happens 
but too often, Beſides, the Spaniards are ſupplied with 


negroes for their American colonies by the Engliſh, 


French, and Dutch: | | 
All theſe merchandiſes. proper for Spain, and for Spaniſh 
America, are brought in Engliſh, Dutch, and French 
bottoms z as alſo in ſome belonging to the northern na- 
tions, whether of their own manufaRures, or the pro- 
duce of their country, or that they had them elſewhere 
for this commerce. | S TT 8 
The following is an account of what theſe nations freight 
their ſhips with for Spain. | "M0 


The French furniſh gold, filver, and ſilk ſtuffs ; velyets, 
pluſh, gold and ſilvet lace, caſtor, and hats; ſilk and 


woollen ſtockings; narrow woollen ſtuffs of Amiens, 
Rheims, Liſle, Arras, and ſome other French manu- 


factures; a great quantity of linens of all forts, parti- 


cularly thoſe of Bretagne, Rouen, Coutance, Mor- 
| hix, and Laval; great parcels. of paper, for writing, 
Printing, and other uſes ; cards for playing; French 

| hard and haberdaſhery wares ; thread and ſilk laces, 
black, and pretty coarſe ; dry cod, and fomg. other ar- 
ticles. All | theſs merchandiſes are ſent by ſea from 
France into Spain; yet ſeyeral go there alſo by land, 
on the ſide of the Lower Navarre and Bearn 3 amongſt 
others, lead, copper, wrought or unwrought iron, Which 
the traders. of Oleron ſend into Arragon ; linens of hemp 


and flax, pretty coarſe, but. readily bought up by the | 
people of Arragon from the merchants of St, John Pied- 


de- Porec. Through the Lower Navarre nothing paſſes 
into Spain, but ſmall horſes, which are very ſerviceable, 
and eſteemed greatly. by the Spaniards. Laſtly, by land, 
a great number of merchandiſes of French Flanders are 


{ent into Spain, by croſſing the kingdom with permits : 
which long and expenſive journey is undertaken chiefly 
Upon the account; of dear eomtmodnies,” and ſuch as are 


of a ſmall bulk. 
. e 


N "4 
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quantities are made in 


It is thought, beſore the long wars between France and £ 
Spain had made room for the Dutch to engraſs the. bet- | 
ter part-of the Spaniſh commerce, whereof they remained 
maſters till the war about the Spaniſh- ſucceſſion: in fa- 
vour of the Duke of. Anjou, the ſole article of French 
linens amounted, one year; with another, to about 
1 n ile 730080 71 1.1 
The traders of Paris, Rouen, St. Malo, Nantz, and 
Bourdeaux, are thoſe whp- uſually ſend the greateſt cat- 
goes into Spain; thoſe of St. Malo alone ſending there 

generally every year 20 ſhips, from I 50. to 400 tuns. 
The Dutch, for upwards of 20 years together, and till the 
commencement of the 18th century, having in a manner 
the whole commerce of Spain in their hands, ſold there all 
the commodities above mentioned, and whereof partly 
they eſtabliſned manufactures among themſelves. But 
ſince the French entered upon this trade, when Philip V. 
e the throne, the Dutch trade has greatly declined 
in Spain. PA oy b 213 
The principal commodities. which the Dutch ſend to 
Spain, are their ſpices, linens, woollen cloths, and 
woollen ſtuffs. "4 OT 
As to ſpice, the pepper trade is divided between them 
and the Engliſh, the latter ſelling as great a quantity in 
Spain as the former; but for nutmegs, cloves, and cinna- 
ee Spaniards are obliged to receive them from the 
ö utc » - 
Cinnamon ſells beſt in Spain; and it is thought that up- 
wards of two-thirds of what the Dutch export from the 
- Eaſt Indies, is ſold and conſumed in Spain and in Ame- 
Vet eſpecially at Peru, upon account of the choco- 
late. : c 115 dre F 
The linens imported by the Dutch for Spain are uſually 
fine, and manufactured in the province of Overyſſel, or 
in the neighbourhood of Douay and Valenciennes; which 
are ſold for cloths of Cambray, or what the French call 
bati/te. 5 8 !: dirs; 
The are others which they call perſeilles, made in Bra- 
bant; hut they are coatſe, and of a gteat breadth; ſo are 
only uſed by the poorer ſort. „ 
Laſtly, the Dutch ſend to Spain cottons and callicoes, 
fine and coarſe, ſtamped and painted with various co- 
lours in Holland. 3 . PE» or 
The other works are table-linen, -ribbonds, and thread. 
Though ſpice and linen make a great part of the Dutch 
commerce for Spain, yet the moſt conſiderable they carty 
on is that of their woollen manufacture; for it can ſcarce 
be imagined what quantities they import of cloths, ſerges, 
camblets, and anacoſts.; ſo that what other nations furniſh 
altogether, comprehending even the Engliſh, whoſe trade 
there is pretty good, is in no reſpeQ equal to what the 
Dutch alone fell the ge. . 
The other commodities imported to Spain in Dutch bot - 
toms, are ſilk ſtuffs of the Dutch manufacture; bard and 
baberdaſhery wares, which they have from Nuremberg, 
Frankfort, and Liege; Swediſh ſteel and copper; leather 
and corn from Dantzic; bleached and yellow wax of the 25 
north; as alſo maſts, and timber for the building of * 


Laſtly, beſides ſalmon, berrings, and ſalt cod, the Dutch 
furniſh Spain with butter and cheeſe; of which great 
. Holland. wy | 40 ap we "IL | 
The. Engliſh, beſides the pepper, whoſe comte, age = 
has been ſaid they divide with the Dutch; ne there 
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- Called xerez wines. | | 
Oil of olives is had from Seville and Malaga; as alſo the 


£ 
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diſes they either import to, or export from Spain, 
amount to upwards of 400, oo]. ſterling. 0 
It will be unneceſſary to enter into particulars with re- 
gard to the commerce which the Swedes, Danes, or 
other traders of the north, - earry on directly with Spain, 


as they conſiſt chiefly in naval ſtores. . 
The principal commodities exported from Spain, of its 


own growth and produce, are wool, wine, oil, ſoap, 


kali, ſalt, and iron; 'olives, figs, raiſins, almonds, ca- 


pers, citrons, oranges, and cheſnuts. 


o . l 


The wool is chiefly the produce of Andaluſia, Valencia, 


Caſtile, Arragon, and Biſcay, and is undoubtedly the 
greateſt object of the peculiar Spaniſh commerce; for 
not only the French, Dutch, and Italians, ' cannot do 
without it, in the manufactures of their fine woollen 
cloths and ſtuffs, but alſo the Engliſh themſelves, who 
are poſſeſſed of ſuch fine and Beautiful wool, uſe ſuch 
[parcels of it in the greater part of their fineſt cloths, 


that the ſame author already quoted, thinks it no exag- 
geration to ſay, that in England, one year with another, 
there are made 30, ooo piece; of fine cloths, of the firſt 
and ſecond claſs, all of pure Spaniſh wool of Caſtile and 


Andaluſia. However, the @nſumption' thereof in the 
' manufaQures of France and Holland is ſtill greater. See 


Spaniſh wine is of two ſorts, white and red, both excel- 


lent. The greateſt quantity is made in the more ſouthern 


parts; and the ſale thereof is conſiderable, when the 
"Engliſh and Dutch, by the interruption of commerce, 


cannot have thoſe of France. | 


— 


There are brandies alſo made in Spain; but not much 


bought up, unleſs through a want of thoſe of Nantz, 
Anjou, and Rochelle. | . 
Canary wines are found there alſo in abundance : but the 
chief ports for the wine-trade are Malaga, Alicant, Ca- 
diz, and St. Lucar. The greater part of the Malaga and 


Alicant wines are red; and the other white, which are 


greateſt ſtores of fruits. $ 


Soap and kali for the making of glaſs, and the bleaching 


of linen, from Alicant, Carthagena, Valencia, and 
Murcia. | . 


Salt from ſeveral places, but more particularly from An- 
dae 8 A . 
Laſtly, iron from the mines of Biſcay, and the Upper 
Narr, ĩͤ e T4 pe 
Next to the port of Cadiz, Bilboa and St. Sebaſtian 
are thoſe of the beſt trade; but the following is an ac- 
count of the trade which is carried on both in the in- 


land and maritime towns. 


Madrid, is the capital of the provinee of New Caſtile, and 


of the kingdom of Spain, fituated in 4 deg. 15 min. of 


W. lon. and 40 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. almoſt in the 
middle of a large ſandy plain, ſurrounded with high 
mountains, 800 miles S. W. of London, 680 miles S. W. 
of Paris, and 700 eaſt of Liſbon ; being about 7 miles in 
_ circumference, ' without walls or fortifications ; contain- 


ing ſeveral grand ftreets and ſpacious ſquares. 


Though this city is ſituated in the heart of the kingdom, 


it promotes a great maritime commerce, by the means of 


correſpondents and factors employed by its merchants in 
ſeveral port - towns, eſpecially Cadiz. "BE {A | 


The difference of the old and new plata makes that of 
exchange between ſtrangers and the ſeveral towns of 
Spain: thus, for inſtance, when the exchange on Cadiz 
and Seville, where the old coin is current, is at 110 de- 
niets de gros per ducat at Amſterdam, it is only at Mad - 
rid and Bilboa 80 or 90, where the new coin is uſed. 
Seville, the capital of Andaluſia, is the next city to Madrid 
in magnitude; being ſituated in 6 deg. of W. lon. and 


37 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. on the river Guadalquivir, 
50 miles N. E. of the port-town of St. Lucar, 70 miles 


N. E. of Cadiz, and 200 S. W. of Madrid. It is about 


8 miles in circumference; and contains about 300,000 in- 


habitants. No town abounded more in wealth than this 
in the laſt age, when all the treaſures of America were 
brought hither up the Guadalquivir from St, Lucar; but 


Granada, the capital of the kingdom of the ſame 


| Jon, and 37 deg. 40 min. of N. lat, being eſteemed the 


Valencia, the capital of the kingdom of the ſame name, is 
min. of W. lon. and 39 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. 180 


containing about 12,000 houſes, and 70,000 inhabitants, 


Bilbea is the richeſt and moſt mercantile town of all — 1 
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now Cadiz, where the galeons rendezvous, comes in 0 
the greater ſhare of this rich traffic. : 
The principal commodities of Seville are oll of olives 
large pickled olives, wines, oranges, lemons, woo! . 
ther, and particularly Morocco leather. 


na 1 
ſituated in 3 deg. 40 min, of W. lon and. 37 "hs 
min. of N. lat. 200 miles fouth of Madrid, and 6c. 5? 


k ; N. 
of Malaga; being remarkable for its great e 


- 


with ſtrangers, though an inland town. 
- The principal commodities for exportation are 
corn, oils, flax, and hemp; as alſo fruits, eithe 
dry, or pickled ; the freſh fruits being - pomegranates 
oranges, citrons, and olives; the dry are almonds, fig, 
and raiſins; the pickled are olives and capers, ? 
But its richeſt and moſt important commerce is that ot 
ſilk, as great numbers of mulberry-trees grow there, and 
nouriſh an abundance of ſilk- worms. | 
Malaga, is a port' town of the kingdom of Granada, upon 
the Mediterranean, ſituated in 4 deg. 45 min. of W. Jon. 
and 36 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 66 miles N. E. of Gibral. 
tar: its principal commerce conſiſts in wool, oil of olives 
_ olives, dry raiſins, figs, and excellent wines. is! 
Carthagena, is a port-town of the kingdom of Murcia, 6. 
tuated upon the Mediterranean, in 1 deg. 5 min. of W. 


wines, 
r freſh, 


| beſt of all the ports in Spain. Its commodities are ſome 
- wool, oil, olives, raiſins, figs,” and almonds. 


ſituated in a fine plain, on the river Guadalaviar, in 3; 
miles S. E. of Madrid, and 106 north of Carthagena, 


There are a great many rich merchants in this city, who 
carry on a conſiderable trade in ſilk, wine, or almonds, 
The natives are more induſtrious than the reſt of the | 

| Spaniards, and the whole country for 20 miles round 
looks like a garden; the towns and villages being very 
numerous, where great numbers of women and children 

- are. to be ſeen ſpinning of filk before their houſes. 

St. Sebaſtian, is a port-town, and a great road for ſkipping, 
in the province of Biſcay, ſituated in 1 deg. 50 min. of 
W. lon. and 43 deg. 35 min. of N. lat. 55 miles eaſt 

of Bilboa, and 25 S. W. of Bayonne. The merchantz 
employ about eight or ten ſhips in the cod-fiſhery, and as 
many more for the whale-fiſhery. They keep their ſhips 
at Paſſage, an excellent inclofed port, into which but 

one ſhip can enter at a time; though the port itſelf is 
very ſpacious ; where the King of Spain keeps his ſhip- 

_ carpenters, for the building of the galleons, and moſt of 

his Mipe of W aã r.. 
The French bring to St. Sebaſtian wheat, beans, peaſe, 
and ſome linens ; the Dutch bring maſts, cordage, pitch, 
tar, planks, and ſteel ; the Engliſh, woollen ſtuffs, and 

tin. "Theſe three nations export from thence hardly any 

thing but iron, and are paid for the reſt of their met- 

chandiſe in ready noned 86 

The town of St. Sebaſtian is ſmall; and as there are 
ſcarce any vacant houſes for foreign merchants; and their 
merchandiſes, they are obliged to lodge with the people 

of the town, to whom they give 1 per cent. of every 

k thing they ſell. . 4 7 4 x PLETF e | 
The province of Biſeay abounds in wood for the build- 
ing of ſhips, and affords alfo a kind of aſh-trees, which 
are excellent for pikes and lances. Cyder is the uſual 

drink of the Bifcayners, though the country produces 

very good wine. Walnuts, cheſnuts, millet, iron, ſteel, 

and lead, are its other commercial commodities, eſpecially 
iron and ſteel; for the manufacture of which there ate 

about three hundred forges, and in each forge there are 
at leaſt yearly made a thouſand quintals, of 150 Ib. each, | 
which are ſent into France, England, Holland, and al- 
moſt all the ſrates of Europe 


being ſituated ih 3 deg. of W. lon. and 43 deg. of 
lat. at the mouth of the. river Tbaicabal, which-a little 
below falls into a bay of the ſea, and forms a good har- 


door. 1; ſtands 66 miles N. E of Burgas, 60'wel of 


1 gt. 
9 4 5 8 n , | 


8: Schſtag, and 360 Vie Madiid ; having a grea 


wo 


Antony; hence the  merchandiſes are tranſported. in 
| ſmall vefſels_to Bilbga. 5 5 


inhabitants; who alſo ſend freſh fiſh into the neighbour - 
ing towns, and as far as Madrid. a 


ga f 


ſold between five and fix thouſand quintals of cod of the 


French fiſhery.” What is exported to France conſiſts 
chiefly in kali, ſoap, and wine. | | 
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plain along the ſhore of the 


W. lon. e of N. lat. 300 miles E. of N. W. of Madrid; conſiſting of 13 pariſhes, 6 monaſ- 


Madrid, 140 E. 0 


dere in al a very bad quality 5 jet the Dutch ke ur 


adiz, is a city and pott-town of the provinee of Anda- 
be ain.” of W. lon. and ; 


deg. 30 min. of N. lat. at che N. E, gn .of the inland 


of Leon, or 
continent, 270 mier 8, N. of Madfidy 60.8. V 
Serlle, and 40 N. W. of Gtbraltar, The land it & 
ben is about 18 miles Jong, Wd 9 bre at the . 
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Lyon, oppoſite to Pott St. Marys on the in Spain, on f' ood to the ſe 
's. Wer Lage, abgub 69 miles E. of Comjioliela, was once s con » | 
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end but only 2 at the N. W. end, where the towrl 
ſtands. It has a communication with the continent by a 


bridge, and with the oppoſite ſhore forms a bay 12 miles 


long, and 6 broad: but about the middle of the bay are 


darama, 'Galapagary Guadalix, l Atrganda, 


well, Arcos, Mon- 
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account of its neighbourhood to the ſea. 


ſickerable place; but now upon e decline; though it is" 
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8. E. of Compoſtela, is remarkable for its; fine grapes. 


being a good barbour for the ;Spagiſh fleet z and the 


country about it produces good wine. Vigo is a port- 


town, ſituated in 9 deg. 18 min. of W. lon. and 42 deg. 
15 min. of N. lat, on a fine bay of the Atlantic ocean, 
Finiſterte, and 50'S, of Compoſtella, Bayona is a port- 
town S. of Vigo. Ponte Vedra is a large town, on a bay 
of the ſea, to the N. of Vigo. St. Mary de Finifterre, or 
Finis-terre, is a little town, 46 miles W. of Compoſtella, 


which forms a capacious harbour, 0 miles S. E. of Cape Catalgajud is a large beautifyl city, ſitusted at 


chiefly remarkable for the neighbouring cape, from whence 


it takes its name, being the moſt weſterly part of the con- 
tinent of Europe. Caſtro de Ortegal is an open town near 
Cape de Ortegal, the moſt northerly promontory of Spain, 
well known to ſeamen. Padron is ſituated at the mouth 
ol the river Ulla, near a bay of the ſca, 12 miles S. of 


Compoſtells. 1 


In the province of Aſturia are the towns of Ouiedo, ſi- 
tuated in a plain, at the confluence of the rivers Ove and 


Dava, whoſe united ſtreams afterwards go by the name of 


Aſta, 48 miles N. W. of Leon, and 195 miles N. W. of 

Madrid; being more remarkable for its univerſity than 

for its trade. Villa Vicioſa is a little port- town, ſituated 
at the mouth of the river Aſta, 36 miles N. E. of Oviedo. 


Aviles is a port on the bay of Biſcay, 36 miles N. of 


Oviedo; and 6 miles N. lies a promontory, well known 
to marinets, called Cape de Pinas. And Santillana is 
ſituated on the bay of Biſcay, 66 miles E. of Oviedo. 
In the province of, J alſo the towns of St. Audero, 
a port- town in the N. W. part of the country, formerly 
much frequented, but upon the decline at preſent. To- 
loſa is the capital of that part of the province called Gui- 
puſcoa, ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Orio and 
Araxes, 12 miles S. of St. Sebaſtian; but remarkable 
for no other manufacture than that _ of. ſword-blades. 


Placentia is ſituated on the river Deva, 13 miles W. of 
Toloſa; having a manufacture of ſword-blades and fire- 
arms. Pontarabia is the laſt town of Spain towards 

France, ſituated on a peninſula in the bay of Biſcay, near 
the mouth of the river Bidaſſoa, which parts the two 


kingdoms; being commonly called the key of Spain on 
the fide of Biſcay. Vittoria is fituated in a fine fruitful 


| valley, 42 miles S. of Bilboaz being well inhabited by 


tradeſmen, and people of faſhion, on account of its plea- 


Cant ſituation. Salvatierra is a little town, 20 miles E. 


of Vittoria. Trevigno is 16 miles W. of Vittoria. Be- 


ſides, there are the towns of Porto Galette, Caſtto de 


Urdecales, Loredo, St. Antonio, Orduna, and Durango; 
which are of no confequence in trade. N 
In the province of Navarre, are the towns of Pampeluna, 


ſituated in a plain near the Pyrenees, on the river Arge, 


31 miles S. of Fontarabia; but it is remarkable only for 
its univerſity. Eſtella, or Stella, is 22 miles S. W. of 
Pampeluna. © Sangueſa is 21 miles 9. of Pampeluna. 
Olita is ſituated on the river Cidaco, 10 miles S. of San- 
gueſa, formerly the ſeat of the kings of Navarre; being 


in a good foil, which affords corn, wine, flax, hemp, 


and fruits. Taffala has an univerſity, and the country 
10 affords good wine. But Tudela, on the tiver Ebro, 
has 
people of faſhion. Wie en en 3 
In the province of Aragon, are the cities of Saragoſſh, ſi- 
tuated in a great plain on the banks of the river Ebro, 
90 miles N. E. of Magrid, and 30 W. af the confines of 
Catalonia; being a large place, with an univerſity, 17 
great churches, and 14 . ine;-movaſteries, beſides many 
Sthers leſs conſiderable; it is well inhabited by people of 
quality, as well as by a great many merchants und 
bankers ; the latter of whom. are generally natives of 
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- -» thing but ſmall veſſels can enter it. Terte 
on the river Ebro, 12 miles N. of the Med 
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bave little trade? Jeu is ſituated g Bag: n who 


per 
ſome ton, ſitudted on the river Juela, ina fruit * 
ſurrounded with mountains, 16 miles N. W. of B. Ibaſtro. 
the hoe. 


the confluence of the rivers Alham 


rich place of trade. Befides, there are the towns of 
Fasten, 'Darocay Bott, and Fg s 

In the province of Catalmia, ate alſo the towns of Tv. 
ragona, ſituated on the fide of a hill on the fen. lde, i | 


miles 8. W. of Barcelona; being formerly, a good tur 
' - boury* which is To much choaked up at Porn that no. 
4 is ſituxted | 


and as many W. of the confines of Valencia: it is in 


toſa ; but it is oy Ns for its umverſity. By. 


. * * * 


ittle trade; though it is a fine town, inhabited by + and as'many E. of the ſea .itcontains about 6000 inh. 


being remarkable for its ſugat: works. Denia, lies | 


miles 8. E. of Gandja, on .the ſea-coaſts, bwin g 


d Terabte harbouf. "Altze:ftands about 10, miles 


— * 


et vs 
France: the neighbouring country is full ef fine gens being famous for its bays Where ſhips: frequeatly tale 


and orchards; and the bquſes ſtand ſo thick for miles 

about it, that they look like one-continuedwillages-Ba/- 
*  baftra is lituated on the xiver: Veros 33 miles" N. E. of 
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In the province of Eſtramadura, ate the following 
towns. Placentia, ſituated on the banks of the little 


river Xente, ſurrounded with high mountains, about 


120 miles S. W. of Madrid; the town contains about 


2000 houſes; the neighbouring plains produce excellent 
grain; and on the mountains are whole foreſts of fruit- 


trees, as apples, pears, cheſnuts, olives, cherries, peaches, 
apricots, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, figs, and rai- 
fins. - Truxillo is 135 miles 8. W. of Madrid, and con- 


tains about 1000 houſes ; but has no trade. Guadalupe 


is 24 miles E. of Truxillo; it is a ſmall*town; but the 


| neighbouring country lagks like a foreſt of fruit-trees, 


abounding with grapes oranges, figs, arid other deli-, 
cious fruits. Merida is 165 miles S. W. of Madrid; 


but has no trade, and few inhabitants; though it was 


formerly a conſiderable place. Badajoz is 180 miles 


S8. W. of Madrid; it contains about 4000 inhabitants, 


and ſtands in a very fertile ſoil, abounding with fruits. 
Keres de Badajox is a little city 24 miles S. E. of Bada- 


oz; its principal trade is in cattle, Which are fed in 


the fine paſtures about it in ſuch, numbers, that they ſend 


annually 50,000 horned cattle to the fairs of Exalona and 
Villena. Beſides, there are the towns of Medellin, El- 
lerena, Coria, and Alcantara, which have little trade. 
In the province of Andaluſia, are alſo the following 
towns. Jaen, 165 miles 8. of Madrid, and 60 E. of 
Cordoua; being well inhabited, and ſituated in a country 


abounding in ſiſk, corn, wine, oil, and excellent fruits. 
Cordoua is ſituated on the north bank of the river Gua- 


3 taltar, but has no trade. 


In the province of Murci | 
ea; 


ih 


ity, and the neighbouring country abounds in 
Corn, wine, fruits, honey, flax, and ſalt, Beſides, there 
are the towns of Xerica, Villa Real, and Xativa. 


are not worth a particular deſcription, 
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of Majorca, | Minorca, Iviea, and Formentera, formerly 
Called the kingdom of wy SA but Minorca is now 


ſubject to Great Britain. See Minorca, © 


Majorca, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, has Minorca on the 
N. E. and Ivica on the S. W. ſituated about 80 miles 8. 
of the coaſt of Catalonia, and 100 miles E. of Valencia ; 
being about 60 miles long, and 45 broad. The face of 

the country is very rough and mountainous, eſpecially 


on the ggaſt; but there are ſeveral fine plains and val- 
lies in the heart of the iſland; where there are arable 


| lands, meadows, vineyards, and orchards. They abound 
in corp, wine, oil, ſalt, honey, ſaffron, cattle, wool, 
game, and fiſh, There are ſeveral good ports and roads 


for ſhipping on the coaſt; but they have no ſtream 


worthy the name of a river. The chief towns are Ma- 
jorca and Alcudia. Majorca town is ſituated towards 


the bottom of a large bay, on the 8. W. ſide of the 


iſland, in 2 deg. 30 min. of W. lon, and 39 deg. 30 
min. of N. lat. it contains about 6000 houſes, and 
has 22 churches, beſides the cathedral; being the reſi- 


dence of the viceroy; the harbour is large, and ſecure 


againſt all winds but the S. W. Alcudia is ſituated on a 


pegninſula in the E. part of the iſland, and contains about 


I ooo houſes. 3 . „ 
Ivica, or Yvica, is ſituated 50 miles E. of Valencia, 


and as many S. W. of Majorca; being about 30 miles 
long, and 24 broad: it is mountainous, but produces 


ſome corn and fruits; though it is moſt conſiderable for 
its ſalt, of which great quantities are exported. The 


- chief town is called Ivica, ſituated in t deg. of E. lon. 
and 39 deg/%of N. lat. ona bay in the ſouth part of the 


iſland. | 8 ; 
The little iſland of Formentera lies about 6 miles ſouth of 


Ivica; being once well peopled, but now almoſt entirely 
deſerted, on account of the Turkiſh and Barbary rovers, 


who frequently come on ſhore here. 5 
There is another little uninhabited iſland, called Cabretta, 


a little ſouth of Majorca; as alſo ſeveral others near the 


mouth of the Ebro, on the coaſt of Catalonia ; but they 
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There is no kingdom on the continent better defended by 


ot 


fl 


All other means. 
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And the Mediterranèn; beſides, the produce of their 
foil is as rich as that of any other nation, if it was pro- 


perly cultivated. Their wine and oil are in great repu- 


tation; their wool, and filk- admirably fine; their fruits 
are large, and of an exquiſite taſte; they Mound in rich 
minerals, and the Pyrenean mountains furniſh wood and 
iron ſufficient to furniſh the ſea with their ſhips. Their ſet- 
tlements in America furnifhithem with prodigious quanti- 
ties of gold and ſilver, ſilk, wool, ſugar, cochineal, cot- 
ton, ambergreaſe, cryſtals, emeralds, turquoifes, balm, 
amber, bezoar ſtones, pearls, ſapphires, faſpers, Brazil 
wood, oftrichefeathers, ebony, and à great variety of 
other rich merchandiſes. But, notwithſtanding their foil 
produces ſuch admirable wine and oil, it is not cultivated 
ſo much as it ought to be; their fine wool and filk is 
unwrought, and they import the manufactures made of it 
in England, France, Italy, or Holland. Beſides, the 
flotas and galeons they ſend to America are laden with 
the merchandiſes of theſe nations, the Spaniards being 
generally no more than their factors or agents: ſo that 
moſt of the plate that is brought from America, is ex- 
ported again, and diſtributed to foreigners. 1 
SPALAT TO. A city and port-town of Dalmatia, ſituated 


on the gulph of Venice, in 17 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. | 


and 33 deg. 16 min. of N. lat. 65 miles N. W. of Ra- 
guſa, ſubject to Venice. | EY. 
PAN. A meaſure, taken from the ſpace between the 
thumb's end, and the tip of the little finger, when both 


are ſtretched out; being eſtimated at 3 hands breadth, or _ 


9 inches inches. See Meaſure. * 
SPANISH America. Spain has ſeveral extenſive domi- 
nions, both in North and South America: in North 


America are the three grand diviſions of Old Mexico, 


New Mexico, including California, and Florida; and in 
South America are the grand diviſions of Terra Firma, 
Peru, Chili, and la Plata or Paraguay. 
'The Spaniſh iſlands in America, are Cuba, part of Hiſpa- 
niola, Porto Rico, the Virgin iſlands, Trinity, and Mar- 
garetta, in the North ſea; as alſo Chilo, the King's or 
Pearl iſlands, Juan Fernandez, and the Gallipago iſlands, 
in the South ſea; beſides Golden iſland, Ifle of Pines, 
Samballas iſlands, and Baſtimentos, near Porto Bello, in 
Terra Firma, 33 9 
The Spaniſh territories upon the continent of America lie 
contiguous; and, according to their accounts, extend 
from 45 degrees of N. lat. to the ſtreights of Magellan, 


in 54 deg. of S. lat. or about 5000 miles in length; but 
the breadth is very unequal, and in many places very un- 


certain, for in ſome parts it is 1500 miles broad, and in 
others not 100. _ Rt 7M 5 
The diviſion of Old Mexico has the three audiences of 
Galicia or Guadalajaras, Mexico, and Guatimala; the 
firſt contains the ſeven provinces of Guadalajara Proper, 

| Zacatecas, New Biſcay, Cinoloa, Culiacan, Chametlan, 
and Xaliſco: the ſecond contains the nine provinces of 


Mexico Proper, Mechoacan, Panuco, Tlaſcala, Gua- 
| Xaca, Tabaſco, Jucatan, Chiapa, and Soconuſco; and 
the third audience comprehends the fix provinces of Ve- 


rapaz, Guatimala Proper, Honduras, Nicaragua, Coſta 
Rica, and Veragua. | 


The diviſion of New Mexico, including California, con- 


© tains the provinces of New Mexico Proper, Apacheira, 
Sonora, California, and the peninſula. 5 
The diviſion of Florida contains the provinces of the 
Cherokee or Apalachian Indians, and the Cadaquio In- 
diansn, 1 i 

The diviſion of Terra Firma has the nine provinces of 
Terra Firma Proper or Darien, Carthagena, St. Martha, 
Rio de la Hacha, Venezuela, Comana, New Andaluſia 
or Pavia, New Granada, and Popayon. 


The diviſion of Peru includes the provinces of Quitto, 


Lima or Los Reyes, and Los Charcos. W RA 
The diviſion of Chili comprehends the provinces of Chili 
Proper, and Cuyo or Cuito. | 5 
And the diviſion of La Plata, or Paraguay, contains the 
caman, and Rio de la Plata. e ne 
Sold and ſilver are the moſt, precious commodities of 
South America, as ſkins and furs. are of North Ame- 
| „ 
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Foy de Bogotta, Aa town of the new kingd om of ar dt, 


ſix provinces of Paragua, Parana, Guiara, Uragua, Tu- 
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The gold is of three ſorts, ingots, ore, and duſt T 
ſilyer of two ſorts, bars and piaftres,'- 7,11 11 * The 
The furs and ſkins are thoſe of beavers, 'otters | 
Iynxes, and ſome others. 
_ The 'pearls come either from Margarita in the N 
ſea, or from the iſles De las Perlas, or Pearl illand gi 
the South ſea; and the emeralds from à mine ne 2 
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The other more common commodities are ſugar, . 
ther refined or otherwiſe, tobacco, ginger, ind oy 

- caſa, maſtic, aloes, ſpun or wool cotton, tortoiſe. 

| Vigogne wool ; buffaloes, cows, and goats hides . 1 
latter dreſſed like Cordouan leather, and the two bm 


Pra quinquina, cacao, vanilla, ſeveral kinds of wood 
or dying, inlaid work, and medicine; amongſt other 
- Campechy wood, yellow Tantal, ſaſſafras, Brafil, braf. 
letto, guiacum, cinnamon, roſe- wood, fuſtel or ful 
toc, Indian wood, and green ebony, ſalſaparilla; th; 1 
kinds of balſam, that of Tolu, Copahu, and 5 
occidental bezoar, cochineel of three ſorts; attolt F: 
rocou; filveſtris, ipecacuanha, contra-yerva, ard 
blood, reſin, e ed liquid amber, copal gum, 
wild nutmeg, quickfilver, ſal marinum, al gem Ty 
phur; ſeveral kinds of dry and liquid confeQts, as nana 
citrons, oranges, ſyrups of lemons; tallow, Wax, honey. 
the Paraguay herb of two ſorts, jalap, mechoachay 
pitch, and tar; olives, and oil of olives; trait ol 
cheeſe, wheat, and all kinds of dry pulſe; wines, ſome 
_ molaſſes, ſpirits, and Barbadoes water; horſes, mul 
and all kinds of cattle; laſtly, woollen cloths, Aannel 
bays of Peru; a kind of linen called by the Spaniard 
lienzo de la tierra, to diſtinguiſh it from foreign linens; 
and they make the like diſtinction with all foreign wool- 
len manufaCtures, called by them pannos de la tierra, ot 
cloths of the country. | | ITS” 
All theſe commodities neither grow, nor are found every 
Where ; but ſome in one place, and ſome in another, ac- 
cording as the ſoil and climate are proper for their pro- 
duction and culture. | n 
Thus the mountains and rivers of Chili and Potofi affod 
moſt gold and filver; ſugar, tobacco, indigo, and ginger, 
are found in greater abundance in the Antilles iſlands 
than elſewhere; the richeſt furs come from Canada, 
Acadia, Miſſiſſippi, and New England; and Buenos 
Ayres, St. Domingo, and the Havannah, yield the beſt 


- 


each e 55 
After this general obſervation upon the commerce ef 
America, it may be proper to make two or three patti- 
cular ones upon that of Spaniſh. America; the fir 
whereof conſiſts in the entire excluſion, the Spaniards in 

2 all times have given to other nations, from all the places 

in America belonging to the crown of Spain; an exclu- 
ſion ſo rigoroufly executed, that till the war for the ſue- 

| cefſion of Spain, and the eſtabliſhment of Philip V. upon 
the throne of that monarchy, it endangered the life of 
all thoſe who were not Spaniards, or ſubjects of Spain, 
to be detected in trading to the Spaniſh Indies; which 


ſince the peace of Utrecht has been alſo renewed, even 


* 


with the conſent of France, and other nations thereby 
In treating of Buenos- Ayres, a new moderation of this 
law is mentioned, granted in favour of the Engliſh Aſ- 
ſiento company. | | W | 
However, notwithſtanding ſuch a peremptory excluſion, 
and though none but the Spaniſh galeons and ſhips are 
ſeen in their American colonies; it is:ceftain. that Spain 
has the leaſt ſhare in this trade; and that the Engliſh, 
French, and Dutch, whom the Spaniards would exclude, 
have it almoſt entirely to themſelves; under the name of 
Spaniſh merchants; who in this reſpe& execute only the 
office of factors, but with an exaQitude and fidelity that 
cannot be ſufficiently praiſed or admireds._ i 
The ſecond obſervation regards the three kinds of Spaniſh | 
ſhips that trade to the Weſt Indies, namely, the galeons, 


—_ 5. 


the flota, and the regifter- hrs. | 
Mat has been ſaid already upon this matten, may be con- 
'  fulted in the artide of (the commerce of Spain aue in the 

Sequel under the commyree of thy Havanaalh, Beis n 
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Buenos-A. res, Maracaiba, and chiefly Panama. | 8. p alk 
Galeon, F lota, and Regiſter. | | | 


* 


SPANSIH and of America. 


Cuba, ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, between 74 and 87 


| Queen's- 


kind alan , in Wim 3 
There is alſo in theſe two towns a ene trade of that 


cg. of W. Ion. and between 20 and 23 deg, of N. lat. 
being 800 miles long, and about 70 broad. A long 


chain of mountains divides, it almoſt into two equa 
parts: from theſe mountains iſſue ſeveral rivers, and co- 


pious ſprings, tol'ing with their ſtreams and gravel æ very 
fine gold, which leaves no room to doubt that there are 
mines of this metal; but which hitherto have. not been 
opened, no more than thoſe of ſilver and copper, which 
ir is ſuppoſed may be ſound three leagues. from St, Jago, 
the capital of the iſland, | | 
At the foot of the mountay 


are ſeveral extenſive fields 


and meadows, called by the'Spaniatds /avanas, wherein 


are grazed an infinite number of large cattle, both. tame 
and wild; whoſe hides make the chief riches of the 
il.nd, and are moſt eſteemed of all thoſe. brought from 
the Weſt Indies. 5 . | 
What the Spaniards call coraux, are. a kind of parks 
where they feed hogs; which are uſually kept in the 
woods, to conceal them from the buccaneers. This 
makes one of the belt trades in the iſland, either at home 
or abroad 5 no meat being reckoned ſo ſound, and there- 
fore preſcribed for ſick perſons preferably to all other 
kinds. | 3 3 | 
It is alſo in the midſt of the woods that the buccaneers 


* 


to kill wild beaſts, and dry their hides. 


erect their materias, that is, the places where they retire, 


The other commodities of the produce of Cuba, beſides 
leather, are ſugar, tobacco, tallow, dry confects, gin - 
ger. caſſia, maltic, aloes, ſalſaparilla, and ſeveral tor- 
toiſe-ſhelis, which, in the ſeaſon for laying their eggs, 
croud in great numbers about the little iſlands called the 


iſland. 


Toe beſt hides and leather are brought from Porto del 
Principe; as is the moſt excellent tobacco, from the little 


town of the Trinity, and that of the Holy Ghoſt, It is 


of this tobacco that the Spaniards manufacture what they 


on which account ſeyeral ſhips are yearly laden with that 


— 


ſort of tobacco, called by the Spaniards cigarros, that is, 


the open leaves of this plant, which are ſmoked without 


pipes, by twiſting them about in the form of horns. 
The greateſt traffic of all theſe commodities is at the Ha- 


vanna, the port of Palma, Baracoa, Puerto, Scondido, 


the Trinity, and eſpecially at St. Jago, where ſhips from 
the Canaries come and take them in exchange for their 
wines, making their entire-cargo thereof, either for the 
Canaries theniſelves, or for Spain, or for ſame parts of 
America, where they are not common, particularly dry 
and Tiquid confects, which are readily bought up through- 


taſte borders more (Ie clove than the real cinna- 


mon. It is alſo uſed in medicine, and ſubſtitutech in the 


room of caſſia. 1 as ls nr OA . 8 
St. Jago is the capital city. of: the iſland; which, not- 
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Hiſpamola, called more commonly St. Domingo, from the 


8 PA | 
the revenues of the King of Spain, as to the traders, 
which often amount to about five millions ſterling. 
As long as theſe veſſels are at the Havanna, which are 


about 50 or 60 of all capacities, a continual fair is held; 


whereby the inhabitants. furniſh the galeons and flota 
with all neceſſaries, and ſend abroad ſeveral of the com- 


modities produced ir. their iſtand, for their correſpondents | 


in Spain; or which they exchange for other commodities, 
either European, or of the continent of America : in 


which commerce abundance of piaſters are met with, 


brought from the continent, eſpecially of New Spain, - 
When the time'of departure comes, which is uſually in 


the month of September, the united fleets open the gulph 


of Bahama, making fail for the height of the Azores, to- 
wards which they direct their rout, to deſcend from 
haves to Cadiz by the help of the north-weſt and weſt 
winds, | 

It is alſo from the Havanna, the ports of the Holy Ghoſt, 
the Trinity, and Santa Crux, that the greater part of the 
ſmall veſſels depart, with which the inhabitants of Cuba 
trade to Campeachy, New Spain, and Florida; ſome 
even yenturing to carry their merchandiſes into Spain, 
whence they bring back cloths, ſilk ſtuffs, linens, and 
other commodities. f | | ? 

name of its capital, is ſituated between 67 and 74 deg. 
of W. lon. and between 18 and 20 deg. of N. lat. being 
about 420 miles long from eaſt to welt, 'and 120 broad 
from north to ſouth, 50 miles eaſt of Cuba, 70 miles eaſt 


_ of Jamaica, 60. weſt of Porto-Rico, and 300 north of 


: * 
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call Seville ſnuff, giving it the preference to all others; 
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honey, ſome ambergreaſe, Bra 


'erra Firma. N 
Chriſtopher Columbus diſcovered Hiſpaniola in 1492, 
which was even the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Spaniards in 
America; this admiral having left there 30 or 40 ſoldiers: 
in a bad ſort of a fort, which he built in haſte out of the 
remnants of one of his ſhips. 55 oft 


Columbus returned the year following; when, finding his 


fort deſtroyed, and his men maſſacred by the. iſlanders, 
he built a town, to which he gave the name of Iſabella : 


ſome time after, he built the town of St. Domingo, which 


ſoon increaſed from the ruins of Iſabella, and ſome others 
deſtroyed by the Indians, who could not endure the 
cruelty and avarice of their new maſters, as they never 
were at eaſe in their new conqueſt till they had deſtroyed 


upwards of three millions ; ſo that at preſent not one of 
them remains. 4 2 3 ' | Is n 
*he Spaniards, fora c 


| nſiderable time, remained ſole poſ- 


ſeſſors of Hiſpaniola : but, a little before the middle of 


the ſeventeenth century, the French came to divide it 
with them; and are now fo well eſtabliſhed there, as to 
be capable of expelling the Spaniards in caſe: they under- 
took to trouble them in their eftabliſhment. See the com- 


TT 


7 


America. 


. 


The principal commodities the Spaniards trade in upon 
this iſland, are hides, tallow, * , ginger „Cacao, WAX, 
| wood, and guiacum, 


which grow or are produced there, and Campeachy wood, 


— 


There are 
Indians had the go as founc OS « 
the caciques, when Prey arcined there; but ſince the en- 

tire deſtruction of the 


which is brought from the continent; laſtly, citrons, 
oranges, and ſeveral other fruits, either ſold freſh, or of 
which excellent dry and liquid confects are made, | 


* - 


alſo gold mines in Hiſpaniola, from which the 


adians, theſe mines became un- 


© known; the gold got there at preſent being found zmong 


—_ * 
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larly. near the town of St. Jago Cayalleros. 
"The. town of St. Domingo, fituated in the ſouthern Ppt 
of the mand the mouth of the river Ofana, is the 
capital of what b n B 
and the ſtaple of all commodities either foreign or a 
— N 7 | here 


the ſand and gravel of the rivers and torrents, particu- 
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belongs to the Spaniards in Hiſpanioh, 


meſtic ; the inhabitants of the other towns coming. t 


o.ſupt 1 themſelves with thoſe of Europe, and the eonti- 


Hain. 
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principal commerce of theſe newly diſcovered lands in 


the town of St. Domingg,: but the conqueſt of Peru on 

exico on the other, having firſt 
weakened it, it gradually declined; ſo that its preſent 
trade is ſcarce est fot the ſubſiſtence of the Spaniſh 
inhabitants, whoſe number there is to the amount of 
20,090, comprehending mulattoes and flaves: | 
The other parts of the iſland where there is any trade, 
are St. ) ago Cavalleros, a country-town, whoſe inhabi- 
tants are almoſt all hunters, trading chiefly in hides and 
tallow, which they {ell at St. Domingo. | 
Cotui is to the ſouth of St. Jago, where tobacco and cacao 
are cultivated ; beſides, it affords guiacum, cut by the in- 
habitants in the little iſland of Sarva, fix leagues diſtant 
from it, 5 | 


- 


Fhe town of Aſſo has ſome trade in hides and tobacco. 
Puerto de la Plata once enjoyed as extenſive a trade as St. 
Domingo; but is now reduced to nothing, upon account 


of the buccaneers, who have ſeveral times deſolated theſe 


coaſts. They alſo aboliſhed the trade of the Conception, 


Vega, Monto-Chriſto, Salva-Leon, Zeybo-Colay, Aqua 
Jaquana, and ſome others, which are reſorted to no 


: 
s 


longer by Spaniſh ſhips. So that the inhabitants are ob- 
liged to carry their merchandiſe to St. Domingo aboard 


ſome ſmall veſſels, that venture at no great diſtance | 
from land. THe bs. g . 3 
The ſalt-marſhes of St. Domingo are almoſt equally di- 


vided between the French and Spaniards; but thoſe which 
are moſt abundant, and productive of the beſt ſalt, are at 


the bay of Ocoa, and Coridou, to the ſouth; and at Ca- 


racol, Limonade, and Monto-Chriſto, to the north-eaſt, 
It is thought, if theſe ſalt-marſhes were as well cultivated 
as thoſe of Aunis, Bourneuf, Croiſil, and ſuch others in 
France, they might afford more ſalt than all the ſalt- 
marſhes in France, Spain, and Portugal together. 


Sal-gem is found in ſome mountains; but negleCted with 


ſome other minerals, which might make a conſiderable 
obje of commerce. f 

nalleſt of the three large iſlands which 
the Spaniards poſſeſs in the North ſea; being about 120 


miles long, and 60 broad, ſituated between 64 and 68 
_ deg, of W. lon. and in 18 deg. of N. lat. . 
It was firſt ſimply called the iſle St. John by Chriſtopher 
Columbus, who diſcovered it on the feaſt-day of St. John 

the Baptiſt in 1493, in his ſecond voyage to the Wett In- 


dies; but it was afterwards called Porto-Rico ; and a 
Spaniſh colony was ſettled there in 1510, either upon 
account of the port of its capital town, which is one of 


the moſt ſpacious, moſt commodious, and ſaſeſt in all 


America; or upon account of the great quantity of gold 
then found in the mines of this iſland, 5 

At this time it affords little gold; the mines having been 
either exhauſted, or neglected for want of workmen ; and 
the Spaniards exterminated, in leſs than 20 years, all the 
Indians on the iſland, who were upwards of 6co, ooo. 


However, a little of this metal is always gathered there; 
being found mingled in the ſand of ſome rivers, and eſpe- 


cially in the torrents that deſcend from the mountains, 
particularly in thoſe of Manatnabon and Cecubo. - _ 
The chief trade of this iſland at preſent conſiſts in ſugar, 


ginger, ox and cow hides, ſpun or wool cotton, caſſia, 
maſlic, guaiacum, and mace; falt, for. which there are 


excellent ſalt-marſhes ; oranges, freſh or confected le- 


mons, and all ſorts of cattle. 


Its principal towns are Porto-Rico the capital, St. Ger- 


main, ,Arezibo, and Guadiamila : but all the trade with 


ſtrangers is carried on at Porto-Rico; which is to be un- 
derſtood only of the Spaniards, either European or Ame- 
rican, who ſend their ſhipping here. 

The inhabitants of the iſland go alfo themſelves with their 
merchandiſe to the continent and neighbouring iſlands: be- 
ſides, this iſland ſerves as a ſtaple for the contraband 


trade, which the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, notwith- - 

ſtanding the ſevere prohibition, keep on footing with the 
_ Spaniards, PTC 0. To > Os 
What prevents commerce from flouriſhing in Porto- 

Rico to the degree that might be expected from the fer- 


4 


oſten expoſed; namely, drought, Which is ſometz 
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of the ſoil, are three terribles plagues Whereto ijt 


8 . 
very great; hurricanes, which are very f et 8 
- What the Spaniards formerly dreaded moſt, c. delt 


| adventurers, or buccancers, who often committed moſt 
terrible ravages. n 


* The Virgin iſlands, are ſituated on the eat · end of Porto- 
20 Rico, and are very ſmall ; or rather only a cluſter of bar- 


ren rocks, through which the paſſage is ſomewhat difficult: 
and they are ſcarce worth claiming by any nation; thou b 
they are generally ſaid to belong to Spain. ITY 
The iſland- of Trinity, or Trinidad, is ſeparated from the 
continent of Terra Firma, 8 the narrow ftraight of 
Boco del Drago, 80 miles N. W. of the river Oronoque 
It lies between 60 and 62 deg. of W. lon, and between o 
and 11 deg, of N. lat. being 90 miles long, and 60 broad 
The air is unhealthful; but the ſoil is fruitful, producing 
ſugar, tobacco, indico, ton, ginger, and Indian <a 
Margaretta, Marguaretta, or the Pearl iſland, is ſituated 
in 64 deg, of W. lon. and 11 deg. 30 min. of N. lat 
60 miles north of the continent of Terra Firma, and 
: 3 of Trinity; being 50 miles long, and 4 
road. 5 | 
This iſland has for a long time been famous for its . | 
fiſhery ; as alſo thoſe of Cubagua' and Cocha, two other 
_ iſlands between it and the continent: but, ſince the 
middle of the ſeventeenth century, this fiſhery has preat 
dwindled away, and is now reſotted only by a few fiſher- 
men. a ; x A | 
It is thought that this fiſhery has been deſtroyed by the 
avarice of the Spaniards, who fiſhed out of ſeaſon, and 
took indifferently all kinds of oyſters: beſides, the inh. 
bitants of theſe three unfertile iſlands, which are deſtituts 
even of the benefit of freſh water, have been ſo harraſſcd 
from time to time by the buccaneers, that they aban- 
doned both the forts and plantations they had there, even 
renouncing the fiſhery, which they could no longer ſu 
port without ſuch extraordinary expences, that no profits | 
could be eie. 
This fiſhery is always in the month of Jul 
formerly, under the inſpection of the K. 
T 2g OE” 
+ When this fiſhery firſt flouriſhed, * there was fiſhed, one 
year with another, ig tbe value of about 50,0001. fer- 
ling; which, not only thoſe belonging to merchants, but 
alſo the fifth belonging to the King, were all indifferently 
brought to Carthagena to be drilled ; whence afterward 
they were ſent into Spain aboard the galeons, that uſually 
touch there in their rout for Porto-Bello, and thence for 
JJJJJCVCC%%%%%%%%%w ro 
There is ſtill a pear-fiſhery on the coaſt of Ranchierm, 
and in the river Hacha ; where 10 or 12 barques reſort 
every year, accompanied by an Armadilla of 24 pieces of 


5; but not, 2 
ing of Spain's 


. 7 
- 
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Of theſe barques one is called the capitana; aboard of 
which all the reſt are obliged to carry every night what 

they have fiſhed during the day; and it is alſo to Car- 
2 that theſe pearls are brought and drilled. See 

Pearl. | 1 e 


Commerce of the coaſis of Spaniſh 
7. . 
It would undoubtedly be too long, and perhaps uſeleſs, 
to enter into an exact detail of all the maritime towns 
where any trade is promoted in this part of Spaniſh Ame- 
rica: therefore, it may be ſufficient to repreſent what s 
only relative to the ſtaple-towns ; the principal of which 
are, Porto-Bello, for Peru, and Caſtile de Oro; Cartha- 
ena, for New Granada, and a part of Guatimala ; Vera 
ruz, for all Mexico; Porto-Cavallo, for Honduras, and 
the other part of Guatimala; Maracaibo, for Venezuela, 
and the neighbouring provinces ; Buenos-Ayres, for Fe- 


raguay and Chili; as alſo ſome others of leſs conſequence, 


merica, on the North 


whereof ſome mention may alſo be made. 


orto-Bello, This town is not ancient, being built only in 
1584, to ſerve as a retreat for the Spaniſh galeons, 1 


of Nombre-de-Dios,” whoſe" leſs | adyantageous ſituation, 


and unwholſome air, proved very . inconvenient to the 


| European mefchanis of the loa; de e thle of Pr 
pama, and the other parts of Spaniſh America. 


It is ſituated on the North ſea, in the province of 5 


8 PA ; 


Firma Proper, or Darien, on the narroweſt part of the 


iſthmus which joins North and South America; in 82 deg. 
of W. lon; and 10 deg. of N. lat. 70 miles north of Pa- 


nama, and 300 weſt of Carthagena, Wer 
The Spaniards began to build it about the time that Sir 


Francis Drake came to deſtroy this colony, after having 


taken and plundered the town of Nombre-de-Dios. 


The Engliſh plundered it in 1591, but without deſtroy - 


ing it: in 1668 the Engliſh and French buccaneers made 


' themſelves maſters of it, though at this time defended 


by three forts z but the Spaniards paid the ranſom in a 
conſiderable number of ſilver bars: laſtly, in 17 39, it 
was taken by the brave Admiral Vernon. | 


The town is ſmall, and almoſt as unwholſdme as Nombre- 


de-Dios: however, it has eaſily recovered all its loſſes, 


and may juſtly be eſteemed one of the richeſt places of 


commerce in the world; which is to be underſtood only 
during the continuance of its fair; that is, for a month 
or ſix weeks, while the galeons are there: beſides, the 
principal merchants reſide at Panama, on the South ſea, 
during the reſt of the year. | | 


The concourſe of people is ſo great at Porto-Bello, while 


the galeons remain there, that the ſmalleſt ſhops are often 


let for 200 1. ſterling during this term, and a very indif- 
ferent chamber for 25 J. ſterling ;- proviſions alſo. aug- 


menting their price in proportion. 


It is alſo during this time that the air is the moſt unwhol- 


ſome; there being ſeldom a year, while the fair conti- 


nues, but 500 perſons at leaſt die, eſpecially thoſe who 


come from Europe. 


Two thouſand mules are uſually employed in carrying 


the merchandiſes from Panama to Porto-Bello, and re- 


- 


turn to Panama with thoſe brought from Europe by the 


- 


mules, and other beaſts of burden 1151 
While the galeons remain at Porto- Bello, or even before 


flota.. 3 ; TP 
This commerce may be alſo performed by the river 
Chagre; embarking the goods at Venta de Cruzes, 10 
leagues from Panama, upon flat · bottomed boats con- 
ducted by the mulattoes and negroes; whereby the very 


difficult mountainous paſſage over land is ayoided:; but 
the journey is longer, eſpecially when the river is low. 


During the fair, every thing is ſold by wholeſale; that 


is, by the peſo and piece, and not by the ell or pound. 


The gold and ſilver from Panama, which makes the prin- 


cipal loading of 2000 mules, is ſet down in the midſt 
of the fair; where it is weighed and marked by the offi- 
cers ; remaining there till the departure of the fleet, 


with as much negligence as a parcel of ſmall value in 
the corner of a warehouſdſm. 5 


As to the European and American commodities, they 


are all laid up in warehouſes, ' which make the bet- 


8 PA 


linens and cottons; all ſorts of woollen and ſilk mani 
factures, beſides hard and haberdaſhery wares; and, in 
general, all neceſſaries for the uſe of mankind ; whereby 
a large profit is obtained, ſome of them producing 300 
per cent. and others oO and 1 50, r 

Porto- Bello is one of the ports of Spaniſh America, to 
which, by the Aſſiento treaty, the Engliſh South ſea 
company was allowed to ſend a | 
ſell there, in conjunction with th 
commodities of Europe; 


but this privilege i 5 
trenched. privilege is now re 


* 


The city of Carthagena is the capital of the province of 


the ſame name; ſituated on a peninſula near the ſea= 
coaſt, 300 miles E. of Porto-Bello ; to which it is not 
inferior for commerce, but much ſuperior in extent, the 
number of inhabitants, and its 1iches. 

It is one of the beſt ports of the New World, fortified 


with the greateſt care by the Spaniards, becauſe the ga- 


leons are accuſtomed to retire there when obliged to 
. Paſs the winter in the Indies. 1 | 


Beſides this retreat of the galeons which enriches Car- 
thagena, and promotes a conſiderable commerce there, 
it may be ſaid, that it has a fund of riches in itſelf; there 
being ſcarce. any of the provinces of Mexico and Peru, 


_ wherewith it does not drive oa a trade, either by ſea or 


- lance of the Spaniſh guarda coſtas. 


land; without mentioning that of the Engliſh of Jamaica, 
and the Dutch of Curacao, notwithſtanding all the vigi- 


All the revenues the King of Spain has out of Caſtile de 
Oro, and all the merchandiſes of private perſons, are 
tranſported. to Carthagena, eſpecially from New Granada, 
to be ſent into Spain by the galeons. 55 

They deſcend to it by the great river of Magdalena; on 
the banks of which, at ſix leagues diſtance from the 


North ſea, is the office of receipt, called by the Spa- 


niards Baranca de Malambo, where all the European mer- 


chandiſes deſigned for New Granada are unloaded. 


The commodities of | Caſtile de Oro conſiſt particularly 


which the French made ſo rich a booty when they took 


Lima, the capital of Peru, by mules, which paſs through 


ter part of the buildings in the town; all the Panama 


merchants: having large - houſes - appropriated entirely for 


this uſe, as alſo ſeveral {tables for the convenience of 


* * 


they arriye at Carthagena, a ſhip is detached, called the 
Royal patache, for collecting the tribute of the coaſt. 


This ſhip touches uſually at Margarita, Ponta Guyara, 
Maracaibo, Rio de la Hacha, Santa Maria, and ſeveral 
other places that have little or no commerce with Porto- | 


Bello. 


When the cargo of the galeons is adjuſted, the fleet fails | 


for Carthagena: but this paſſage; though inconſiderable 


for its diſtance,” was very dangerous when the Engliſh 


were maſters of the iſle of Providence, which they called 


St. Catharine's. © 


Laſtly, Cuba and Hiſpaniola furgiſh it with ſugar, | to- 
bacco, confects, and eſpecially marmalades- The coaſt 
oppoſite the iſlands, of Samballas receive from thence hogs, 


Before the departure of the fleet from*Porto-Bello;. the 


King's officers viſit the ſhips, that nothing may go aboard 
but what has paid the King's fifth: though this is pro- 
perly a mere formality, there being always an under- 


anding between them and the merehants; ſo that ſcarce 


more than the half of the gold, ſilvet, and other rich 
merchandiſe embarked for Spain is declared : beſides, up- 


on the arrival ofthe fleet in Spain, the European offers 


ne 23 unfaithful. as.; thoſe, gf America, ſhütting their 
Des againſt the unloading of the ſhips. 454th pou 


Lhe commodities wherewich the. Spaniards make up the 
„ „ 0 n 


in gold, ſilver, drugs, medicinal plants, and ſpice. 


Granada in particular has emerald-mines near the town 


ſhip in the fair-time, to 
e Spaniſh merchants; the 


of St. Foy de Bogatta; from whence all thoſe came, of 


Carthagena in 1697, | 


This town has alſo a direct and regular commerce with 


the middle of New Granada. It has from Peru great 
quantities of gold and ſilver, in exchange for European 


commodities; Which it ſends chere, and receives, partly 
by the galeons, and partly by a contraband commerce 


. 


with Jamaica and Curacao. 


To Carthagena is alſo ſent the greater part of the indigo, 
cochineel, ſugar, and cacao, gathered in the province of 
Guatimala; the Spaniards. reputing it ſafer to tranſport 
their merchandiſes on the lake of Granada, to Nicara- 
gua, and thence to Carthagena, than to ſend them through 


the gulph of Olce, in veſſels belonging to Honduras, 


1 


where they were formerly more expoſed to the ravages of 
freebogtets cs) {1 3 9 1 


It is alſo in this town that the trade of all the pearls fiſhed (93: 


for in the North ſea is carried on. 


poultry, and other refreſhmonts. It has from the inte- 


— 
- 


rior part of the country, Bold gathered in the torrents | 


and rivers; aromatic gums, excellent balſams, eithe! 


oozing of themſelves, from the trees, or extraded by in- 
olu, a town ſive or He 


cifion ; among others: that of 


leagues from che ſea; long pepper, uſually called Brazil 


pepper excellent; fruits, and even beat, which not- 
wWithſtanding ripens with difficulty, upon account of the 


Cargo of their ſhips; for Ametieg, Sonſiſt in all kinds. of | 
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y 
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intemperature of the air, which is too rainy, and there- 


fore makes. the ſoil over marlhy.., :- 


thagena is ane. of the be propled towns of dhe Spa "RE 


niarqs, and upwarg of 14, 009 mulattoes and negroes. ; F | 
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f Mexico, in the creek formed by the Yucatan, in 0 


deg. of W. lon, and 18 deg. 30 min. of 
miles S. E. of Mexico city. | OE... 
But this is not the ſame Vera Cruz, whereby Hernando 
Cortez began the conqueſt of Mexico, with leſs than a 
| hundred ſoldiers, when he had millions to engage, and 
whete he ſunk his ſhips,, to deprive: the Spaniards of all 
hopes of returning to Yucatan' or Cuba, and to oblige 
them to a neceſſity of either conquering or dying: for 
the ancient Vera Cruz is ſix leagues from the new one; 
for. which it has been abandoned upon account of its cot- 
rupt air, and the ſecurity of its port; though that of St. 
John is alſo ſubſe to almoſt the ſame inconveniencies. 
The new Vera Cruz might be ſaid to be a town of the 
greateſt commerce in all Spaniſh America; its merchants 
ſending ſhips to all parts of the North ſea, and all the 
iſlands. 9 BE A, 
The flotilla annually arrives here from Spain, to receive 
the gold and ſilver of Mexico; as alſo the rich merchan- 
diſe brought from the Philippines by the way of the Paci- 
fic ocean. . ; | 

The number of the inhabitants is not conſiderable, amount- 


N. lat. 200 
20 


. 


ing ſcarcely to 3000; but they are all opulent merchants, 


or factors of merchants in the Mexican trade. | 
The time of the fair of Vera Cruz begins when the fleet 
arrives, and continues almoſt as long as the ſhips remain 
in the harbour: but the principal merchants reſide there 
only during this time, and retire afterwards up the coun- 
try, to avoid the wet ſeaſon. 27 bg 
Tt is alſo at Vera Cruz that the fleet paſſes the winter, 
when it has been detained at ſea. 
its cargo in April, to ſet ſail in May; but ſometimes its de- 
parture is put off till the month of Auguſt, according as 
the winds prove favourable, or purſuant to the danger 
' impending from European nations, with whom the Spa- 
niards might be at war. | i 

The embarkment always begins with the merchandiſe; 


the gold and filver, for greater fafety, being deferred till 


the laſt. Even when attacks might be apprehended in 
the harbour, the King's revenue, and merchants money, 
remain at Pueblo de los Angelos, a large town, 40 leagues 
from St. John de Ulva, from whence they are not brought 
till a little before the fleet ſets ſail. e 

Porto Cavallo, or Porto Catels, is ſituated on the Caraccas 


coaſt, in 67 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 10 deg. 30 


min. of N. lat. where all the commerce of Spain and the 
North ſea is carried on with Guatalima, or Guatimala; 
for the inhabitants of this town are almoſt all factors to 
the merchants of Guatalima; and their houſes are chiefly 
warehouſes for the reception of merchandiſe. 


T bis port is inconſiderable for the number of its inhabi- 


tants, but is the moſt famous for trade of all thoſe in the 
gulph of Honduras; being fituated near Rio- dolce, called 
alſo the river Guatalima; not becauſe it waſhes this pro- 
vince, from which it is ſeparated by high mountains, 
but becauſe it ſerves for the commerce promoted by it, 


Some lighters convey the commodities of Spain as far as a 


ſmall town built at the foot of theſe mountains; from 
whence, by a cauſeway cut through rocks, they are 
_ tranſported, on mules to 'Gnatalima z and, as it is by the 
Tame way that the commodities of the country arrive at 
Porto Cavallo; this fmall Raple-town is called the Port de 
Golfo-dola, or the gulph of Honduras. 

The Spaniſh ſhip which brings the commodities of Eu- 
rope here, is one of thole called. regiſter-ſhips ; becauſe 


of trading to certain American ports, and which privilege 
is regiſtred. 7. ev . 
Thi | 
moſt kinds of commodities, but eſpecially with iron and 
ſteel; paper for printing and writing; linens, fine cloths, 
Tilks; ſaffron, oil, ſerges, ribbands, and thread, with 
ſome ſmall hard haberdaſhery and glaſs wares"; the 
laſt of which ate uſed for treating with the Indians of 
Honduras ad Yucatan'; the whole amounting ſometimes 


to boot 50, 00 L. ſterling in all theſe commôd hies. 

A comte from Gustaſima are gold, lügen co- 
Aekinee), indigo, leather, ſalſaparilla, jalapz\mechoachan, 
| ol-oil, and paſtel : 


| Totton, balſam, a kind of 


Pe 


Moſt commonly it bas 


* the frelghters purchaſe from the India-houſe the privilege 


ſhip is ofually a bulk af 7 or Boo tuns, laden with | 


Buenos- Ayres, is ſituated in 60 deg; of W. lon. and 
of 8. lat. being one of the moſt conſiderable 


SPA 


But cochineel, indigo, and filyer; come uſually. in aj 
armed patache; being eſteemed the-richeſt commodities 
wherein the European ſhip is to make its return, % 

It ſhould not be omitted, that cacao, in the province of 

Guatalima, is both fold as a' merchandiſe, and paſſes for 
money; for. they not only ſerve the Indians, but alſo * 

Spaniards, 1 3323 ſeveral ſmall commodities -»h 
20, 30, and ſometimes: 100 being given purſuan : 
value of the thing. 2231 „ 


Maracaibo, is a city and port- town of the province of Ter. 3 


ra Firmay ſituated on the weſt-fide of the lake of Mar: 
caibo, in 70 deg. of W. -lon.. and 10 deg. 45 min of 
N. lat. 130 miles E. of Rio de la Hacha. OY 
The town is ſmall, - but well built, in the modern taſte: 
its port is excellent, and its merchants ſo rich, that the, 
build, rigg, and freight 4 which trade in all party's | 
America, and go even to Spain. 
As this town has the privilege of a regiſter ſhip, which 
comes every year to take yy the commodities of the 
country, and brings thoſe: of Europe; the inhabitants 
keep ſeveral barks of 25 or 30 tons, with which th 


collect along the coaſts of this lake, where they have f 


veral plantations, the various productions of the country . 
as tobacco, cacao, ſugar, and indigo, with which they 


Fil their warehouſes: till the arrival of the Spaniſh ſhips: 


ſeveral green hides are alſo. got there, the paſtures bein 
excellent for large cattle, which are grazed in-abundance 
and killed only for their ſkins. 
This place is likewiſe the ſtaple for the commodities of 
Merida, and ſome other towns ſituated upon the fron- 
tiers of New Granada and Venezuela. But it is from Me- 
rida that all the gold, filver, and precious ſtones ae 
brought, which are ſeen at Maracaibo; and from Gilbn- 
tart are brought the beſt tobacco, and moſt excellent 
cacao, of the continent of Spaniſ America. | _ 
The commodities proper for the bay of Venezuela, and 
- the lake of Maracaibo, are ſilks, linens, wire, buſ- 
bandmens implements, with hard and haberdafhery wares, 
36 ceg, 
ts in the 
province of La Plata: it lies on the ſouth ſhore of the 
river Plata, 50 leagues within the mouth of it, and yet 
"here the river is ſeven leagues broad. _ | 
The Spaniards were at ſome difficulty to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in this port, which they often abandoned ſinte the 
time they laid the firſt foundation of it in 1535, and 
which they could not quietly poſſeſs till 1582, when the 
Indians were obliged to yield to theſe new maſters. 
The town contains about 4000 houſes, all built with 
mud-walls, and covered with tiles; except fifty which are 
made of Mick 11 (+ SRL --3--1 
The inhabitants acquire great wealth, by commerce both 
at home and abroad. Their interior commerce is with 
Paraguay, Chili, and Peru; the exterior being firſt with 
Brazil, where the merchants of Buenos-Ayres ſend their 
ſhips, tho' they receive no goods from the Portugueſe: 
ſecondly, with the Spaniards of Europe, who ſend there 
ſeveral of their regiſter ſhips: and thirdly, ſhips alſo from 
ſeveral parts of Spaniſh America reſort: to this town; 
where the Aſſiento ſhips were at liberty to come. 
The principal commodity brought from Buenos-Ayres, 
and of which the greateſt profit is made, are green hides 
of wild bulls, that is, the hides of theſe animals with tbe 
hair on, and without being tanned; which coſt there 
uſually but about 4 8. ſterling after all duties are paid, and | 
are ſold in Europe for 1 J. ſterling. 1 
Cochineel from Peru, of -an- indierent-quality; may be 
je. 9 — of its 2 . Vigogne 
wool from Peru; and the copper of Coquimbo -. 
Tbe other commodities with which the Europeans make 
up their cargoes are the Paraguay-herb ; leaf tobacco 
tyed up, and fold by te pound loaf and poder ſugar; 
ſpun cotton and yellow wan; all Which the inhabitants 
have from the town of Corientes and Paraguay; de 
former being 500, and ſhe latter 230 leagues fron | 
Buenos-Ay re..., WO Une e, | 
Prom thels'two-towns are alſo brought -ſome'coarle cot. 
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2 ls corn, biſket, ſalt fleſh, or dri 
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did about Blehds-Ayres, for the hitting of dbmeſtics 


and flabves 


The corimodities proper for Corientes and Paragvay, 
are Flemiſh knives, ſcizzars, ribdands, taffetas, linens, 


fil ſtaffs and Rockings, Engliſh flannels, caftor-hats ; | 


woollen cloths, andAannels'of Peru and Quits ; all which 
are battered for the above mentioned commodities bf Co- 
rientes and Paraguay; no money being ever received, or 
ſeen in either of theſe two towns. OS TD + 

The merchants who carry on the trade of Corientes, Ioad 
their merchandife on earts, and carry them back the ſame 
way; tho' they have fifteen or fixteen rivers to paſs, over 
which they ſwim their oxen, and make ufe of rafts for 
their merchandiſe, fand carts ; ot even, in caſe of neceffity, 


they build theſe rafts by diſmounting their carts. 
The town of 'Cortentes is half way from Bienos-Aytes to 


Paraguay ; and the commertę of this laſt town, beſides 
the difficulties of rivers common to it with the other, has 
alſo ſome peculiar ones ; thoſe who undertake it being 


uſually two years in the journey; becauſe each crop of 


the Paraguay-herb, which is the principal object of this 


trade, ahd Which yearly amounts to about 160, ooo 1. 


ſterling, having an advance ſale, they muſt always ex- 


pect a ſecond, without reckoning the preſents they are 


obliged to make to the governots, and to thoſe who are 


maſters of the beſt kind; yet, ſetting aſide the extortions 


they are expoſed to, they ſell the commodities they give 
in exchange at more than 300 per cent. profit. 

The town of Santa-FE is the ftaple for the Paraguay herb, 
and the other commodities that come from Corientes and 


Paraguay, deſigned for Peru and Chili; the merchants 


bringing only to Buenos-Ayres what is to be conſumed 
or ſold there, whereby they avoid a double payment of 
the duties of importation and exportation, if all was to 
be tranſported there to be ſent to the South Sea. | 
All the gold and filver found at Buenos-Ayres is brought 
there by the merchants that trade to Chili and Peru; 
with which laſt country, the merchants of Buenos-Ayres 
drive on a conſiderable trade in cows and mules. _ 

Laſtly, the merchants of Buenos-Ayres ſend to the Bra- 
| before the ſun; and 
get in exchange ſugar, tobacco, indigo, and other pro- 
The bay of Campeachy, and the coaſt of Carracos, may 


alſo be included among the places of the Spaniſh Ameri- 
can commerce in the North fea. 222 


It is in the firſt that the wood, ſo eſteemed in Europe for 
dying black and violet, is found. 3 8 

The town of Campeachy, the metropolis of the e 
was formerly the ſtaple of all the wood of this kind; and 
the Indians of the neighbourhood were employed to cut 


it at a real, or 5 3 d. ſterling a day; which was of . by 


profit to the maſter, this Wood ſelling then at 120 l. 

ling per ton. VVV 
When the Engliſh poſſeſſed themſelves of Jamaica, and 
had known cke value and uſe of this wood, they at- 


tempted to divide the trade thereof with the Spaniards: 


but, perceiving that · the places where the Spaniards uſed 
to cut it were well fortified, and the coaſts guarded againſt 
any attempts of their taking it away as before; they choſe 
for themſelves a place to continue this trade in the neigh- 


bourhood of the lake Triſte, where they engaged in their 
_ ſervice the Indian 88 of this coaſt, among whom 


ſome Engliſhmen eſfabliſhed themſelves. 


The commodities wherewith the Engliſh people of Jamaica 


pay their cutters' of Campeachy-wood, are rum, ſaws, 
hatchets, hats, flbckings, ſhoes, knives, and other ſmall 
hard and haberdaſhery ware OG 9 


EN mitem Mae attire 
The Spaniards keep always on Gol the commerce of 


| ities, in the town 
of Campeachy, where thei ſhips go yearly to be freighted 
with wood. ; as alſo with fovera 4 | 

ber, wax, ſugar, caſſia, fſalſaparilla.and leather, 
The coaſt of Carraces is 11 19; oh of all 
monds, or of the coca · nu | 
from whence the Durch have the 
coa they bring into Europe. 
Tho? this coaſt ſeems a long 


this wood, and, ſeveral other comm 


nds of al- 
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ſeveral vallies where che Infidbiitiits'sf Catratdos, ehfital 


of the country, make the Negroes thlcivate the trees that 
produce the cocoa, , whoſe nuts, tho” mich ſmaller than 


_ thofe'whith grow in fome other places ö America, are 


more eſteemed. 


Tebis frdit is aimot che only merchändiſe of this coat : 


however, hides are another commodity; as Alb filver, 


which in realtty is a contraband mettbandife for ſtrangers; 


| Fre exported early in great quantities, by the Engliſh df 


| amaica, And the Dutch of Curaco; as well as cocoa, 
eſperially by the latter, who every year ſend there ſeveral 
ſhips of 30 and 40 tons. „ 

Cloths of flax and hemp from Europe, and cottons From 


the Eaſt Indies, ate very good atticles for this commerte. 
Btandy, eartheri-ware, and ſeveral commodities from 


England, France, and Holland, are likewiſe brought 
there, of which great profits are made; thb' the people of 
Jamaica, and thoſe of Carrataos, have them often, tho? at 
the ſecond and third hand : but the greateſt profits are for 
ſuch Dutch veſſels as trade there directy from Holland. 

Cocoa ſerves for money upon the coaſt of Carratos, in the 


ſame manner as it does at Campeathy, and all along the 


bay. | 


Commerce of the coafts of Spaniſh Amitrich on the South Sea. 
_ That patt of the ocean which is enteted from the North 
_ fea, thro' the ftraights of Magellan, de le Maire, or 


Brouvers, and which wafhes the ſouth coaſts of America, 


from theſe {raights to the iſle of California, is called the 


South Sea: it is alto called the Pacific ſea ; the ſea of Ce- 
phalonia ; and the ſea of Jeſſo: but only fo when ſome 
part or other is ſpecified ; the name of South Sea, when 


| It is ſpoke of in general, comprehendine all. 


The principal towns of commerce poſſeſſed by the Bpani- 


© - ards on theſe coaſts, are from Chili to New Spain; being 


Baldivia, La Conception, Valparaiſa, Aricaz Lima, and 
Callao its port, Panama, Acapulco, and ld Navidad. 
Among theſe chief places, there are alſo a great number 


"Theſe laſt mall be only touched upon, as they merit a 


of ſmall ports; which are either ſtaples for the more in- 
land towns, of ſerve for the neighbouring trade of the in- 


4 


Oft theſe ſmall towns, the moſt rematkable are, Auroca, 


Lavelia, Guiarma, Paita, Rio-Tomba, Selaquez, the 


Trinity, St. Michael, Tomaco, Sanſonat, Sagno, Naſca, 
Piſca, Pachacama, Barbacoa, Tecoantepeque, Nicoya, 


Chiricito, and ſome others. 


leſs detail than the reſt; Which, for the better part, are 


The towns of Baldivia, 


as ſo many . 0 ſtorehoufes, not only for the com- 


modities of Chili, Peru, and New Spain; but alſo for 

thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, and the Philippine iſlands, where- 

with their commerce is vey conſiderable. 
onception, and Valparaiſa, are 


ſituated upon the coaſt of Chili; it being in their ports that 


where the Spaniards keep a garrifon of 500 men, to ft 
the inroads of the revolting Indians, being more up 
- country, and having no port. ED 
Baldivia is ſituated to leagües from the ſea, in 80 deg. 


- 


all the commerce of this Kingdom with that of Petru is 


1 P 3 ö 
Baldivia, called alſo Valdivia, is the firſt town on the coaſt, 


after having cleared the ſtralghts of Magellan: Ataiica, 


. 


© of W. lon. and in 40 deg; of S. lit. between the bratitfies 


of the two rivers, which at thelr nlouth foriti one of the | 


_ fineſt and ſafeſt ports of all this coaſt; 


© The gold mines, which are not far giſtant, Bling the mot 


' abundant and richeſt of, Cl, ade le formerly” very 


famous z but the revolt of the 


* 


* 
1 


Its inland commetce is with St. Jago, the capital of Cf; | 
Ss Wb cake. 
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ir chief rrade By den l 49 Tim te Eapttat of Peru. 
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_ _ where it ſends yearly eight or rex ſhips of 4 or der tone, 
laden with all the 'cotnmodities'of the, countty ; _— 
. | | krly dreſſed 6x and gout hides, tällow, falk feln, and 
ts of Which chocolate is made; corn. 


corn. I he retlirus of thele ſhips ate Wines, ugär, cbebs, 


Lima from Porto-Bello by the way of Patattia 


1 
che 


Spaniards Are re- eſtabliſhed there, and keep up a'gattifoa | 
8 : e 
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ſpice, and all Kinds of Eurogean coriniodities; that affe 
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Wherehy it receives from Buenos: Ayres the. ſeyeral. com. 


\ modities already. mentioned in treating of the trade of this 
" "town'on the Nortk f. 
La Conception, is 60 leagues from Baldivia, and 70 from 

St. Jago; being ſituated in 79 deg. of W. lon. and 37 
deg. of S, lat. The port is in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, 

from whence it is called by the.Spaniards Della Herradura, 

and is 5 leagues from the town, where lighiters come up by 
the river Andalian'that runs thro” it, 
The mines of Quilacoya and Quilacura are but four 
leagues diſtant; and la Eſtancia del Re, where: the chief 
lavaderos of the kingdom are found, is not far of, 

The inhabitants of the Conception graze abundance of 

: goats, but chiefly for their tallow and ſkins; of which 
laſt they make a kind of morocco leather, called Cordouen : 
they are both ſent, to Lima, from whence, by Panama 
and the river Chagre, they are tranſported to the North 
. fea, The other commodities they trade in are not much 
different from thoſe of Baldivia ; except wool and cloths, 
and other ſtuffs manufactured in the country. | 
The ſhips ſent yearly by the inhabitants of the Concep- 

tion to Peru, amount to ten or twelve, and make almoſt 
the ſame returns as thoſe of the other town. 
La Conception has ſome trade with. the nation of the 
Puelches; which, tho' not ſubject to, are in peace with 
the Spaniards, _ 26 . 

Valparaiſa, is a little town ſituated on a bay of the ſame 

name, at the mouth of the river Topocalina, in 77 deg. 
of W. lon. and 33 deg. of S. lat. ſerving as a port to 
St. Jago, the capital of Chili, which is built upon the ſame 

Liver 1 5 leagues from the ſe 

From the port of Valparaiſa are embar ked for Peru all the 
revenues of the King of Spain at Chili, and all the effects 
ol private perſons deſigned for the North ſea; conſiſting. 
particularly in gold from the mines near Baldivia, and the 
N 8 ; or thoſe of Tiſtil, between Valparaiſa and 

Turqupiſes alſo are brought to Lima, found in an excellent 

rock open in the valley of Copiapo, ſituated in the north 
„„ / 
As the ſhips which bring theſe treaſures are uſually con- 
voyed by ſome armadillas, merchants are accuſtomed to 
uſe this convoy for ſending the reſt of their commodities 


return with the productions of the country; as alſo a great 
number of piaſters, which ſerve them in their commerce 
with Buenos-Ayres; and they likewiſe bring ſuch com- 
madities as arrive there by the way of Panama. 
Quintero, and Coguimbo, are alſo two maritime towns of 
Chili, where ſome trade is promoted; eſpecially in the 
latter, near which there is a mine of the copper called 
by way of diſtinction Coquimbo copper, of which all the 
artillery of Peru and Chili is made. The harbour of Co- 
quimbo is excellent, which is what, brings it a great trade ; 
its own neig bourhood alone being able to ſupply this 
trade, as corn, oil, pitch, cotton, the herb that. ſerves. 
for cordage, and cloth; beſides moſt kinds of fruit and 
' legumes, which are found there in great plenty. _ . 
Arica, is ſituated in 70 deg. 20 min. of W, lon. and 18 deg. 
20 min. of S. lat. in the province of los Charcas in Peru. 
FTho' this town, with regard to the number of inhabitants, 
and the beauty of its buildings, is one of the leaſt conſider- 
able of Peru; yet there is ſcarce one where, in as ſhort a 
time, a richer commerce can be ſet on foot. 0 
It is true, the riches of Potoſi, and the other mines of 
Charcas, paſs no longer thro Arica ; being tranſported 
directed to Lima, as the ſureſt way, and lealt expoſed to 
the inſults. of freebooters :. yet this is no impediment to 
the trade of Arica, which is ſituated 70 leagues from the 
..city of Potoſi, and ſerves it for a port. r Net 
The Spaniards call thoſe beaſts of burden ufed at Arica, by 
the name of pecos. They are of a ſingular figure, and 
a kind known only in Peru; being ſtronger and higher i 
7 the largeſt ſheep in Europe, which they ſomewhat . 
bb e name of 


endl and whereby they have acquired tt 


ay © 4 


And if they are overloaded, they; would ſooner ſuffer th n- 
felyes o be killed than riſe from the ground, Where they | 
remain kneeling, till the load is ſettled on their back.” 
Theſe animals are uſed: for tranſporting the merchandiſe 


eru ſheep. "The weight they can carry is about 150 lb. 
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cotton ſtuffs; the laſt made in the country, and the three 
firſt brought from Spain in the galleons: flour, corn, and 
mace; acicoca, an herb uſed inſtead of that of Paraguay * 
_ wines of Araquipa, the beſt of Peru, where the king of | 
Spain has allowed the planting of vines: oil, olives, but- 
ter, cheeſe, ſugar, ſalt, mercufy, confects, and ſyrups: 
laſtly, all Kinds of hard- ware, and iron utenſils for houſe- 
hold furniture, and the working of the mines. 

All this merchandiſe is paid for in mine- money; the town 
of Potoſi, called alſo the Imperial city, being ſituated in 
ſo barren and ingrateful a country, as to furniſh. nothing 
of itſelf for trade ; had not the neighbouring mountains 
been. ine xhauſtible in mines of ſilver, which have made 
it the moſt beautiful, the beſt peopled, and the moſt 
abundant in all neceſſaries of any city in Peru; the num- 

ber of its inhabitants amounting to upwards of 60, ooo, 
among which there are at leaſt 10,000;Spaniards, _ 
As from, this town the filver circulates throughout all the 
reſt of Peru, there is ſcarce a place in this extenſive em- 


pire that does not contribute to maintain its plenty. Car- 


: rage are conſtantly met with on the high roads for Po- 
toſi, conducted at leaſt by 2000 Indians, ho keep up 
its commerce with Arica; and upwards of 10,000 others, 
who come from Lima, Cuſco, and ſeveral other towns 
and villages of the country, ſometimes more than 200 
league oh. a. „ %  at eset 


Arequippa. ...A town of Peru, ſituated in 73 deg. of W. 


Jon. and 17 deg. of S. lat, 220 miles S. E. of Lima. 
The anchorage of its port is good; but the entrance nar- 
row and difficult. It is in this port that the greater part 

of the produce of the ſilver of los Charcas, and the 
mines of Potoſi and Porto, are embarked for Lima and 
Panama; which promotes a very conſiderable commerce, 


and almoſt the beſt of this coaſt. |, . 
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Lina and Callas. Lima, called in Spanifh, Cividadde los' 


Reyes, is the cap'tal of Peru. It received the firſt name 
from the valley wherein it is built; and the ſecond, be- 
| cauſe the colony which Francis Pizarro ſent there in 


1535, arrived on the day of Epiphany, popularly calle 


the day of the kings. 


This city is fituated in, 76 deg, of W. lon: and 12 dep: 


4 
1 1 


30 min. of S. lat. 6n the banks of ie tiver Lima, 6 


miles 8, of the Pacific ocean, and of the port-tawn. of 


Callao. It is a place of the greateſt commerce of any in 
South America; all the riches of Petru and Chili being 
© brought there from the ports of the Conception, and A- 
rica. The greateſt part of the merchandiſe from Europe 
for. Porto-Bello and Vera Cruz are alſo brought there; 
from the one by the Panama fhips; and from the other 
by ole of Accs. 
The inland commerce of Lima is not leſs conſiderable, 
iin , ON STIL] 
extending not only into all the provinces ofthe Peruvian 


empire; but alſo to Buenos-Ayres and Carthagens. 


© Spaniards, and partly by the Indians, the latter. having 
more liberty, here than in ann ether part of the Sem, 
dominion'; being obliged only te pay. A isbe cribute, of 

* two picos of filver, and a Püllet, worth about a rial, a = 
"half a piece of ſtuff whereof they; make their cloaths;- | 
all which they pay every In months to the King.” . 

The Spaniards trouble themſelves only about what * 0 


The inland commerce of LIN Þ panty carried on by the 


P . 
important in trade, leaving all other particulars to the In- 


dians; together with all the work of arts, trades, and 


tillage; it being a rare thing with a 


| aniard to demean 
himſelf in any of theſe points. | 


It is alſo the Indians that work in all the Peruvi 4 83 55 


jen manufacture; wherein are employed the precious 


Vigogne and Pecos wools ; of which they make carpets, 
tapeſtries, cloths, and ſerges, not in the leaſt inferior [to 


thoſe of Europe in the workmanſhip, but much ſuperior 
in point of induſtry ; eſpecially with regard to thoſe that 
have no wrong fide: but the cloths of Quito are thoſe 
jn moſt reputation. * ee f 


The market place of Lima, | wherein the Indizad trade, is 


called Pobel-Carcado, from the name of the quarter of 
the town, where all the Indian artizans have their habi- 
tations and ſhops;'to expoſe toſale their reſpective merchan- 
diſe; and where. thoſe from n country ſell their 
Jegumes, as onions, cabbage, ſallads, radiſhes, cucum- 
bers, melon 8 „ 

EI Sato de los Cavallos is another place where the cattle 
market is kept, eſpecially of horſes, mules and aſſes; for 
which there are ſpacious and fertile paſtures in the flat 


country of Perun peg 
The cloth-merchants have a market-place of their own; 


- 


where are none but ſhops belonging to thoſe of their pro- 


feſſion. J · $9 HAD e.. 2 95 1 8 

The town-houſe is a place of aſſembly for merchants to 
treat of their commerce, and anſwers to what goes un- 
der the denomination in other European mercantile-towns 
of exchanges g Fins Sg 4 ; oF 


-K 


The commerce of the Spaniards conſiſt principally in 


gold and ſilver; in ſtuffs, and European commodities ; 


in cloths, and ſerges of the country; in wines, corn, 


flour, mercury, oil, . olives, ſugar, conſerves, ſyrups, 
confects, India wheat,” ſalts, lemons, oranges, dry fiſh, 
cattle, cotton, and timber for houſe. and ſhip-building; 


beſides pearls and precious ſtones. | 


Gold comes to them from Chili, Caſtile de Oro, Cuſco, | 


and ſome other provinces of Peru; Silver from the mines 


of Potoſi, Oruco, Tarapacd Chocolocora; and mer- 


cury from Europe, as alſo from Tuanca-Beluca, 40 
leagues from Liaaaa. „ 


They have their Ruß dem Quito, and the villages of the ; 
mountains that border upon their capital; likewiſe cotton, 


and the cloths made of it from the neighbouring plains.” 


Araquippa, Vea, Piſco, and Naſca, furniſh them with 


with cattle, 
The ſugars, 


at Jamanga and Guara : wheat, flour, and India corn, 


* 


come from the. ſame place; as alſo from Varancas and 


the villages near Lima: dry fiſh from Paita; carpenters 


timber from Quiaquil, but cut in the iſland of Gallo, 
which is near it; ſalt from the ſalt-marſhes of Guara, 
'rom two other falt pools mentioned elſewbere, and fem 


the mountains: 


Laſtly, oils and oli | s from all the ports of the coaſt, | from 


Arica to Lim, en +0 M 
As for the precious ſtones and pearls, part of the latter 


are fiſhed- for at the iflands de las Perlas, in the South ſea ; 
and part is brought by the way of Panama from the filhe- 
Ties of Margarita or .Rancheriaz in the North ſea: the former 
being found in ſeveral mines, rocks, and rivers of Peru. 
Under the denomination of precious ſtones, which, as 


well as gold and filver, pay a fifth to the king, are com- 


prehended not only all ſtones of luſtre'; but alſo bezoards, 


red coal, the loadſtone, jet, arcanſon, and vitriol. 


The filver of Peru is both a coin and merehandiſe..' The 
coined filver is in piaſtres, called Peravian, to diſtioguiſh ; 


, - 


them from thoſe of Mexico, call Mexican. 


WR 


This metal, whether money or merchandiſe, makes a part 


part conſiſts in gold ingots,.0r-coined gold, which comes 
| of Peru, and Calj- 
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The commuditica pf 
ndies, have x 


reputed contraband for Peru: th 
Callas. 
poſite to the city, about ſix miles below it being a ſpa- 


doubling the iſle Lobos that 


Io fleets, both havin 


confects, ſyrups, and conſerves, are made 


f., ee dhe, TON ET FENG 
f the Magilles, China, and the Eaſt 
indes, have not been ranked*among thoſe wherein tbe 
inhabitants of Lima trade ; becauſe the greater part are 
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in the following paragraph. | 
The: port of Lima, ſituated on a little iſland op- 


Cious and very ſafe harbour, without either ſhallows ot 
rocks; and has two channels, the one for large ſhips, by 


' barks and ſmall veſſels, by | 


which lies between the iſland and the continent. 


g the name of ſilver fleets, are 


equipped yearly” in this port; one for Arica, and the 


other for Panama. 
The fleet for Arica departs from Callao towards the end 
of February; and, after having taken in the ſilver of the 
mines of Potoſi, returns to Lima towards the end of 


March, or the beginning of April; much about the ſame 
time that the ſh 


As ſoon as this fleet is returned, and the ſhips from Chili 
arrived, the goods are unloaded till a proper ſeaſon offers 
for going to Panama : the leaſt important are depoſited in 
warehouſes ; the gold, filver, and what is moſt precious, 
being carried to Lima on waggons, and beaſts of bur- 
den, wherewith the road to Callao is full during the 


whole year; but particularly in the three or four months . - 


of the arrival, and departure of the fleets 
It is alſo during the months of March and April, that the 
gold, ſilver, and merchandiſe from all the provinces of 


Peru, arrive by land at Lima, for Porto- Bello; to be ready 
at the departure of the fleet from Panama. 8 


"The departure of this ſecond fleet is always in the begin- 
ning of May; and it is ufually by two thirds ſtronger, 
either in merchant-ſhips or men of war, than that of 


Arica ; becauſe, beſides the ſole riches of Potoſi brought 


by the fleet of Arica, that for Panama is alſo laden with 


all the king's revenues, and the effects of the traders of 


Chili, Peru, and a great part of the other kingdoms of 
South America. R en 


It is by the return of this fleet; that all the merchandiſe 


for Peru and Chili arrive at Lima; and it is from thence 
that, by ſea or land, they are ſent to the places of their 
JJJCCCͥꝗ⁰ bvb 1 as 


Beſides the two fleets for Arica and Panama, 2 20 gun= 
ſhip is equipped every year at Callao for Acapulco, a 
famous port of New Spain; by which the Mexican Spa- 


| th - -niards drive on a great trade with the Philippine iſlands, 
wines: as do Xaura, Cuſco, Caneto, and Guemangua, PMs 


and receive Chineſe and Eaſt India commodities. 
This ſhip arrives at Acapulco a little before Chriſtmas, 


with cocoa, pieces of eight, and quickfilver : the mer- 
chandiſe for return received from the hulks that come 
from the Manilles, are ſpice, ſilks, callicoes, white cot- 
ton cloths, and a few other Eaſt India commodities. But 


this commerce is contraband with regard to all others not 


concerned in this ſhip ; and the court of Spain has prohi- 
' bited it the reſt of Peru, under very ſevere penalties ; for 
fear it ſhould diſcredit that of South America with Spain, 


by the way of Panama and Porto-Bello, - | 


— 


- Before, the Engliſh and Dutch, and after. them the 
French freebooters, © troubled the profound ſecurit x,, 
which the Spaniards on the coaſt of the South ſea 
lived in, almoſt all their trading ſhips on this ſea were 
mounted with no large arms: but at preſent the Lima 
merchants have forty ſhips carrying from fix to twentʒ 
pieces of cannon; beſides feveral other ſmall ſhips pretty 
well arme. K YAY, e 

It is with theſe 


-ſhort voyages, and-the/armed for long ones ; that is, je 
the-ſourli.ga tht "a Baldivia 3: and to, the north; 1 fat as. 


+: - Realeio'in'New Spain; Lima trading but little beyond 
The mercantile ſilver is in quinted bars, and ſtamped at 


| | this laſt place, 'unleſs'to' Acapulco as already mentioned „ 
de royal mint, to denote the weight and ſtanda dd. 


te longeſt voyages being about ſix hundred 2 . 


ief places wherewith the Spaniards of Lima ket 


up 7 commerce, thi6ughout his vaſt extent of 

coaſt ate Leon, e e e illia, Ni- 
apa, ChiriquitayPaita, Sagiiy Nalks, Piſca, and Pacama. 
Lean, is the Capital of the province; of: Nicaragua, fituated  - 
20 miles Ex6fithe'South ſea, and'inrg t de ö W. lon, 


Fa 
0 of 


This town, nich bas ſcarce” Tels Wan 1200 houſth, _ 
trades ig both ſeas ; whereby it receives commodities 


fr 


e others being mentioned 


covers it; and the other for 
y paſſing thro' a narrow canal, 


ips of Valparaiſa bring there the revenues 


two kinds of ſhips/that they frequent all 
the coaſts of this ſea, making uſe of the light ſhips , 
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Granada, is a town of 


brought from the adjacent towns and provinces, by the 


* 
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Europe, China, and ſeveral places of the Eaſt Indies: 


timber in abundance found there for the building ſhips ; 
of which, next to Quiaquil, the greateſt number is uſually 


built there. 2 e ; 
N America in the province of 
Nicaragua, ſituated in 89 deg. of W. lon. being one of 
the richeſt of New Spain, as it trades to ſeveral places, 
eſpecially to Carthagena, Guatimala, and Comayaga. 
The beſt trade of Granada is at the departure of the fri- 
gates from the lake to Carthagena; becauſe then ſeveral 
valuable commodities are ſent there on mules, ſuch as 
indigo, cochineal, ſugar, leather, and ſilver. 
It is alſo by the lake to Carthagena that the Ki 
venues, and the fifth of the mines are fent.. | 
vito, is a town on the South ſea z and the capital of the 
Upper Peru. 8 | 

At Quito there are manufaQures of cloths, ferges, and 
cottons; but, as they are not ſufficient for the conſump- 
tion of the town and neighbourhood, great parcels are 


ng's re- 


way of Quiaquil, the port of Quito. The abundance 
of gold, which the torrents, and rivers iſſuing from the 
neighbouring mountains of Quito roll along with their 
ſand, attracts great numbers to treat with the Indians 
that gather them; who get in exchange various Euro- 


-pean commodities. | | | 5 
Quiaguil, is a town of Peru, in the province of Quito: 


its commodities are gold, precious ſtones, cocoa, green 
hides, tallow, ſalſaparilla, woollen ſtuffs of the country, 
ſaltpetre, ſulphur and carpenter's timber. 

The inhabitants carry on a pretty good trade with ſtran- 
gers, who, paſſing from the north into the South ſea, 
Barre themſelves in a contraband traffic with the Ame- 
*xican ſubjects of the king of Spain: | 
The gold is found in the torrents and rivers, gathered by 


the Indians. The cocoa is- cultivated along both the 


|  quil that the principal ſhip-carpenters are employed in the 


banks of the river, on which the town is ſituated ; being 


gathered in ſuch great abundance, that it is not only ſuf- 
ficient for all Peru, but alſo ſupplies. Acapulco for its 
trade with the Philippines. The ſtuffs come from Quito, 
the capital of the province; ſome. of them being very 
broad and coarſe cloths ; others indifferent ſerges. Laſtly, 
the timber is cut in the iſte of Gallo; and it is at Quia- 


building of Spaniſh veſſels. | | 
From Lima to Quiaquil are imported wine, oil, fpice, 
and other European commodities; part of which re- 


mains there, and the other is ſent to Quito. 
The place belonging to Quiaquil where ſhips. load and 
unload is called Puna, an iſland at the mouth of a river 
of the fame name, near 20 leagues from the town; 


| where the French carried on a part of their trade with 


has an exceeding great vent; being ſold in almoft all the 


LLuaaſtly, it trades much in 
as alſo, large and in 


is its timber, either for houſe or ſhip building; particu- 
_ larly for the laſt; having continually veſſels on the ſtocks, 


' Spaniſh marine in the South ſea,. - 
Cocoa for Quiaquil is alſo a very 


making up of thirty thouſand bales, an 


Peru, during the war for the Spaniſh ſueceſſion. 
One of the principal objects of the commerce of Quiaquil 


ſo as to furniſh the greater part of thoſe. that eompoſe the 


plentiful commodity, and 


places of the South ſea; ſcarce a year paſſing without the 

- head are T Haan diieble 
that number, each weighing, 162 pounds. 3 
The ſalt, and falt-fiſh Aka, by Helens, make a part of 
the Quiaquil trade; being fold. in feveral places, but par- 

" acularly hig fie Wy 0! 
The traders of Quiaquil get in exchange from Quito ſe- 
veral woollen ſtuffs of its manufacture; a8 elaths: and 
bays, much eſteemed. throughout Petu; of Which, be- 
ſides what is neceſſary far. their 28 a 
Fs oak a great part to the, othar ports of the | 


3 rice, cottan, andiſmoaked. beef ; - 
4 ö 2 ü cattle. 3 {i * 4 63, ks 18 44 Thee 
What come to it from abroad are wine, brandy, oib of 
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It is computed that, one year wick another, 


 Truxille is fix leagues from the 


Panama, is the capital of the province of Darien, fituxe, 


with which Lima carries on a trade, exceptin 
_ ſupply Panama only with the commodities o 


it is ſitaated, and to the Iſthmus, which, ſepar 
two ſeas, jains North with South America, is equally fi 
mous for its trade by land, with Porto- Bello on the North 


leons bring from Europe; and on the other, all the riches 
of Peru and Chili that come there on board the filyer 


of merchants is obſerved there; its trade being moſt 


and the preſident of Panama gets ready the mules that 


received of the arrival of the galleons*at Porto-Bello, 
where they uſually continue but 30 days, during which 
time he the commerce is to be fully completed. 

All che 


and no ſmall profit to the admiral, wha is always com 


Fbe European commodities, moſt or Fe 
Chili, ars all kinds of iron inſtruments, but more eſpe⸗ 


dll; and gold lace, is alſo required there. 


New Spain; where they 


diſputes ariſing among inerchants about commerce; 


Ria-Lixa, called alſo Realeio, being its port-towu. or depart from the port of \QQuiaquil to the map 
From Leon are brought ſugar, Wax, I Ja pitch, re- forty ſhips ; without reckoning thoſe that trade along the 
ſin, cattle, hides, and excellent cordage. here is alſo ceoaſts. 92 05 en ee ee ee 


South ſea; its port bez. 

one of the moſt difficult and unſaſe of all the — 
it trades in corn, flour, wine, brandy, ſugar, When, 
ſilks, , horned cattle, horſes and müles.. 55 
Four ſhips, laden with the commodities of the country 
depart every year from PFruxillo for Panama; and be , 
often ſhips are wholly freighted with beautiful itt? 
cloths, manufactured by the Indians. eres 


in 82 deg. of W. lon. All the towns hitherto mentioned, 


Acapulco, 
: the coun« 
+. 5 but Panama ſupplies them with European merthan- 


This town, which gives its name to a great bay whereon 
ating the 


ſea; and for that by ſea, with Lima on the South ſez: 
amaſſing in its warehouſes, all that on one ſide, the wy 


gert: 8 * 

Tho' Panama always carries on a conſiderable trade; and 
tho” its road is always filled with a great number of ſhip. 
ping; yet it is at the arrival of the ſilver fleet, and the 
merchandiſe of the galleons, that the greateſt conflox 


flouriſhing, upon account of the fair then held there, 
2 brings together all the neigbouring nobility nd 
people. e BY. 
As ſoon as the galleons have touched at Carthagent, | 
where they remain for ſome time, before they proceel 
to Porto- Nie; a courier is difpatched to Lima, who 
travels by land to Panama, eroſfing the ſouth continent 
of America, and from Paltama going by ſea to the capital 
of Peru. 8 ng 25s e 

Upon the advice of the arrival of the galleons at Car- 
thagena, the Viceroy of Lima gives orders for the loading 
of the filver fleet, which he ſends to Panama under the 
convoy of an armadillas, conſiſting of four or five ſhips; 


are to carry a part of the merehandiſe of Peru to Porto- 
Bello; alſo preparing the barks of Chagre, whereon the } 
other part is to be embarked ; becauſe no time may de 
loſt, and that they may depart as ſoon as intelligence s 


the ſhips that arrive with the gatſeons fhould be | 
ready to ſail the 3oth day, otherwife they run the riſque of 
being left behind. However, they are ufually granted 
eight days, which is of great advantage to the merchants, 


plimented with a conſiderable prefent 


cially thoſe neceſſary for ploughing, and the working of 
the mines. A ſufficient ſtock of ſpice, wine, oih and 


The Negro commerce of Guinea, and the other coaſts of 
Africa, is likewiſe'one of the principdl objects of the Pa- 
nama trade: the Engliſh of Jamaica tranſporting numbers 
to Porto-Bello, from whence they are conducted by land 
to Panama, and afterwards by fea to Peru, and a part of 
are ſold at a very dear fate, i 
be employed in the ſervice of the mines, fugar mills, and 
the culture and making of indige . 
As almoſt all the inhabitants of Panama apply themſelves 
to trade, and as the expedition of the filver fleets'is the | 
moſt important affair the court of Madrid has on.this ide 
it is alſo principally for theſt two points that the 1 
of Panama has been eſtabliſhed ; the officers ſupplying tu 
place of conſular-jadges; for fummarily” tefminating, we 


a 


8. P E 


the brelldent, with his council, taking cognizance of 


little elſe than the detail of the arrival and departure of 
the galleons for the North ſea, and the filver fleet for the 
h. "7h « | 
8 towns of Realeio, Tecoantepequa, Trinity, and 
Vatulco, lie along the coaft between Panama and Aca- 


pulꝰo: it being by theſe four ſtaples that all the trade f 


Guatimala, Leon, Quaxaca, Nicaragua, and ſome other 
rovinces of New Spain is carried on. 

Their commerce conſiſts chiefly in cocoa, vanilla, achiolt, 

indigo, cochineal, hides, Wheat, Indian corn, wool, 


ſugar, cotton; ſalt, honey, caſſia, wax, and in ſome 


other commodities of the produce of Mexico, pirticu- 
}rly of the province of Guatimala, which are drought 
by land upon mules to the warehouſes the Spaniards have 


in theſe ports, and afterwards to Panama or Peru by 


As is ſituated on a fine bay of the South ſea, in 102 
deg, of W. lon: and 17 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. being the 
port of the town of Mexico, on the weſt - ſide of the 
continent; as Vera Cruz is on the north fide. 
Acapulco carries on a conſiderable cominerce with Peru, 


the P hilippines, and the neighbouting coaſts of Mexico ; 7 


but it is the commerce with the Philippines, and the Eaſt, 
which makes the greateſt riches of Acapulco, and gives 
it moſt reputation; though it is ſupported bnly by two 


ſhips, called Hulks, being a kind of large galleoris, of 


$00 or 1000 tons burthen ; one of which annually ſails 
from Acapulco to Manila; and, on its arrival there, the 
other ſets ſail from Manila to Acapulco. 75 
Their cargo, in departing from Acapulco, is compoſed 
artly of European merchandiſe, that comes to Mexico 
by Vera Cruz ; and partly of the commodities of New 
Spain, which are both ſent to the South ſea on mules. 
The cargo, for returning, conſiſts in all that China, the 
Eaſt Indies, and the reſt of the Eaſt are productive of; 
even in pearls, pu ſtones, and gold duſt. _ 
The voyage of theſe ſhips generally takes up about twelve 


months 3 1 molt commonly towards the end of 


March, or the beginning eri. : 
Two months after their departure, they touch at Guam, 


the chief of the Marian iſlands, where they refreſh them- 


ſelves for two or three days, and arrive in the 

about the beginning of July, _ * 
The ſhip at Manila prepares itſelf for an immediate re- 
turn; and departs before the end of July, to arrive at 
Acapulco about Chriſtmas ; the difference of the arrival 
being never more than eight or ten days before or aſter 


this feaſt; for the trade - winds, which they are careful to 


take, are always favourable to them: but the reader may 
ſee a more particular account of the nature of this trade, 
in the roth chap. of the ii. book of Mr. Walter's de- 
ſcription of a voyage round the world by the Right Ho- 
nourable George Lord Anſon, ' 
The Spaniſh government will allow no foreigners to trade 


with their colonies : but the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, 


carry on a contraband traffic, greatly to their own ad- 


vantage, and to the benefit of the Americati Spaniards, 


who encourage this illicit trade, as it gives them an op- 


portunity of evading the royal duties, and A 


goods at a much cheaper price than they could do if chey 
were properly to paſs through the hands of the ED 
ment. The Spaniards pretend to have a right 


manufactures, produce, or money aboard; which has 


ritain. and Spain, from 1670 to 77 39, when the laſt 


war was declared only upon this account 


SPARTEL Cape, or Cape Spartel, A promontoty on the 
coaſt of both in Africa at the entrance of the 
ſtreights of Gibraltar, fituated in 6 deg. 30 min. of W. 


lon. and in 30 deg. of N. Is“;. 
SPA WS. Mineral waters ariſing out of the earth, tinged 
vith nitre, ſulphur, alum, bitumen, copperas, or other mi- 
neral matter, a through the ſtrata thereof; and 

hence endued with ſome medicinal" qualities, cathartic, 


diuretic, emeticy Alterant, or dhe like, See Spa war, 
and Mineral. F 


Mz 
. 


viliting 
all ſhips, and of confiſcating ſuch as have any of their 


Bae riſe to ſeveral quarrels between the crowns of Great 


| 8 PE 
SPECIALTY, in law, is moſt commonly taken for a bond; 
9580 or other the like inſtrument in writing. | | 
SPECIES,,in commerce, are the ſeveral pieces of gold 


. * 4 — * | . | $ 
ſilver, and copper; which, having paſſed their full prepa- 


ration arid coinage, are current in public. See Coin. 
SPECLES decried, or cried down, are luch as the ſovereign 
0 es ef to 1 nib in pay ment. {abt 
gb SPECIES, arc thoſe which fall ſhort of the weight pre- 
NA by law. - a I 9 
alſe SPECIES, are thoſe of different meta | 
ihe they ſnould be. ee ee 
SPECI FIC, in medicine, a remedy, whoſe virtue and ef- 
fect is peculiarly adapted to ſome certain diſeaſe ; is ade- 
quate thereto, and exerts its whole force immediately 
n 1 quinquina, or the Jeſuit's bark, is held 
a ſpecific for intermitting fevers and agues; and mer 
for the venereal diſcaſs.” Wy mw 
SPECTACLES. An optic machine, conſiſting of two 
lenſes ſet in horn, or any other matter, and applied on 
the noſe, to aſſiſt in defects of the organs of fight. 
SPECTACLE-maker. A perſon who makes ſpectacles. 
SPECTACL E-makers company of London, was incorporated by 
letrers-patent of the 5th of Charles I. dated the 16th of 
May 1630, by the tile and title of the maſter, wardens, 
and fellowſhip of ſpectacle- makers of London; who con- 
ſiſt of a maſter, two wardens, and fifteen aſſiſtants; but 
have neither livery nor hall. 1 
SPELL, in the ſea language. To ſpelt; Ho let go the 
ſheet and bowlings of a fail, and brace the weather-= 
brace, that the fail may lie looſe in the wind. Todo 2 
Tþell, is to do any thing by turns, for a ſhort time, and 
then leave off. To give a ſpell, is to be ready to work 
in another man's room. Ne 45 | 
Freſh Sr EI, is when freſh men come to work, eſpecially 
when the rowers are relieved by another gang. 
SPELTER, Speltre, or. Zink. 1 kind of imperfet metal, 
whicki ſome erroneouſly confound with biſmuth, and 
others with ſpaat, making it a ſort of antimony ore. See 
"Biſmuth, and Spaat. - . 


Spelter is a kind of crude midi} lead, very hard, white, l 
le 


and brilliant; Which, tho? not perfectly m „ſtretches 


a little under the hammer; and is othetwiſe called zink, 


and ſometimes tutanaq; See Zink, 


This mineral is found in great quantities in the mines of | 

_  Goflelaar in Sakotiy; and is commonly fold in lacges 
ſquare, thick cakes ; whence one would judge it to have. 
been melted as it came out of the mines; and caft into 


that figure. It is uſed to purge arid whiten tin, in making 
of pewter 3 much as lead is uſed to purify gold and filver. 
Thoſe who imagine that the ſpelter is put in to increaſe 
the weight are miſtaken; fince, in melting 5 or 600 
weight of tin, they ſcarce allow a pound of ſpelter, and 

that is mixed with turmeric.! _ 1 


SPER MA-ceti, or Parma-citiy, in pharmacy, is a whitiſh, 
flaky ſubſtance, 2 from an oil, found in the head 


ol a cetaceous fiſh, called by ſome the male whale, by 
others cachelot, and by the Latins orea; diſtinguiſhed 


from the common whale, by its having teeth, inſtead of 


- whale-bone 3 and by a bunch on its back. See Whale. 


The ancients were great ſtrangers to the nature of this 
preparation; inſomuch that Shroder ſeems in doubt 


 Whether'to reckon it an animal or mineral ſubſtance. It 
had its name ſperma-ceti, ſeed or ſperm of whale, gi 
it, no doubt, to raiſe its value, by à notion of its ſcarci 
ty: the oil it is made from, is found in 3 large 


trunk four or five feet deep, and ten or twelve long, 
filling almoſt the whole cavity of the head, and 9 
| 


too ſupply the office of brain and cerebellum, It ſhou 
de choſen white, clear, and tranſparent ; of a ſweetiſh 


ſmell, which ſome fancy to be ſimilar to that of the violet: 


ſome ſophiſticate it with wan; but the cheat is eaſily diſ- 


covered, either hy the ſmell of the wax, or the dulneſs of 
the colour. Some alfo ſell a preparation of oil _ 


: 


from the tail of the whale, inſtead of that from the 


which laſt kind turns yellow as ſoon. as expoſed to the air. 


In the 1 ark there is no merchandiſe. that ſhould be 
| kept clofer from the alt than permancet, 

 - Sperma-ceti is ef great uſe in medicine, | Dt. Q 
_ " fays, it is a noble remedy for the aſthma tho* 


chiefly 
9 C 
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uſed in bruiſes, hurts, and after delivery in child-bed but 
it is certain, that which makes it ſo much in vogue, is its 


ſoftening the ſkin, and reſolving tumours of the breaſt; | 


hence it comes to be uſed by the ladies in paſtes and waſhes. SPIDER ſilk. See Spider Silk. 
SPERMI-CETI Candles, are of modern manufacture, and SPIKENARD. A kind of. vegetable ear 


made ſmootb, with a fine gloſs, free from rings and ſcars; 
being ſuperior to the fineſt wax candles, boch in colour 
and 
the | 

SPEY. A river of Scotland, which runs N. E. through the 
ſhires of Badenoch and Murray, and falls into the Ger- 
man ſea, E. of the frith of Murray. - * Dn 

SPEZIA. A port-town of Italy, in the territory of Ge- 
noa, fituated on a bay of the Tuſcan ſea, in 10 deg 
30 min. of E. lon. and 44 deg. of N. lat. 50 miles S. E. 
of Genoa, 85 3 NYT 

SPHERE, in aftronomy, that concave orb or expanſe which 
inveſts our globe, and in which the heavenly bodies, ſun, 
Mars, planets, and comets, appear to be fixed, at an equal 
<iſtzHes from the eye. This is alſo called the ſphere of 
the world, and is the ſubje& of the ſpherical aſtronomy. 

SPHERE, in beographys denotes a certain diſpoſition of the 
.circles'on the ſurface 


- 


other, which varies in various parts thereof. 

The circles originally conceived on the ſurface of the 

Tphere of the world, are almoſt all transferred by analo- 
y to the ſurface of the earth; where they are conceived 


to be drawij directly underneath thoſe of the ſphere, or 
in the ſame places there with; fo that were the planes of 


thoſe of the earth continued to the ſphere, they would co- 
| Ie with the reſpective circles thereon. Thus it is we 
have a horizon, meridian, and equator, on the earth. _ 
As the equator in the heavens divides the ſphere into two 
equal parts, the one north and the other ſouth ; ſo does 
the equator on the ſurface of the earth. - 5 
Wich regard then to the poſition of ſome of theſe circles 
in reſpect of others, we have a right, a parallel, and an 
oblique ſphere. 1 e der 
Nibt SPHERE, is that where the equator cuts the horizon 
of. the place at right angles. e 
Pyrollel SPHERE, is where the equator is parallel to the 
ſenſible horizon, and in the place of the rational. 


Oblique Sy HERR, is where the equator cuts the horiaon 


.obl 


getit qualities : ſuch Ste bergie nutmeg, ginger, cinna- 
mon, cloves, and mace. Some alſo apply the word to 
divers medicinal drugs brought from the Eaſt ; as ſen- 
na, caſſia, and frankincenſe ; all which ſee under their 
F bn ety 

By the ſtatute of the 6th and 7th of Will. III. and other 
ſubſequent ſtatutes, . cinnamon, cloves, - mace, and nut- 
megs, may be imported in Britiſh ſhips, whereof. che 


maſter and 3-4ths of the mariners. are Britiſh, from 
any parts beyond the ſeas ; upon licence firſt had from the 


commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, or any three of them, or 
from the cuſtomer, or collector and comptroller of the 
Port. I ; . 


Tube quantity; quality and the port of importation, are | 
to he expreſſed in ſuch licences ; and if more be found 


than therein mentioned, it is forfeited... The 0 
be in caſks or bales, unleſs from the Eaſt Indies; the bale 
of cinnamon to weigh near 70 Ib. or upwards ; and each 
caſk of nutmegs, cloves, or mace, 300 lb. or upwards, 


upon forfeiture thereof. r 


* 
4 PP. 


entry of their ſhips, and annexed to the reports, with the 


marks and numbers of each caſk, bale, or parcel, and 


. 
4 * 
"3" 


the quantity and quality endorſed on the back; upon for- 
feitüre of tip 300 SDA: fa ey” 
If found on board any ſhip, in ſmall parcels, packed. in 
hogſheads, bales, or caſks, are fogeited. nh nh 
Spice and pictures unſhipped, or laid on land, before 
payment of the ſubſidy, are forfeited, without any compo- 


tion whatſoever, _ 


#75 


Srick andi, fituated in the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia, are the 
Banda iſlands for nutmegs and; mace ; the Moluccas for 


cloves.; and Ceylon for cinnamon? all now poſſeſſed by the 
Doh» who obbged the Fortugurtcy PRanardy and Eng- 


151 and when genuine, leave no ſpot or ſtain on 
| filk, cloth,” or linen. 


SPIKING up the ordnance. A ſeaphraſe, uſed for 
ace of the earth, with regard to one an- 


SPINNING, in commerce, the act or art of reducing filk, 


2 . JJ Ry es 
SPICE.” A kind of aromatic drug, that has hot and pun- 


* 


er 
liſh to g legen inder; iſlands. Se, 


India, Molucca, 
Ilands. 


1 » 


” 


anda, Celebes, Sunda, and Cohln 


. 
Wi 


I. | . growing 
with the ground, and ſometimes in the ground "ty 
7 


ſpicy, cordial, and alexipharmic, and as ſuch uſed 
. compoſition of Venice-treacle. The ear, or foi. the 
about the length and thickneſs of a finger, ST h 8 
covered with Jong reddiſh hairs, of a ſtrong ſel) uit, 
bitteriſh ſharp taſte. There riſe ſeveral of theſe dra 
the. ſame root, about the thickneſs of a quill,, Thi Fn 
is uſually reckoned in the number of roots; alles Ne 
nardus indicus, becauſe brought from the Eaſt In ry 0 
and e , r and carminativ ; 
proper to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promot "Wk 
of urine, and Thperfe flatulencies, Cor 8 thang 
There is another kind called ſpica celtica, growing in 
ee and ede Tirol; which —— 
the ſame virtues with valerian; but by no mea 
eſteem with the former. 5 mY r equi 
ing a quoin with ſpikes to the deck, cloſe to * 
of the carriages of great guns; that they ma 


. o kee 
and firm ta the ſhip's ſides, ſo as not break looſe = pw 


rolls, and by that means endanger the breaking out of 


the butt-head of a plank. _ 


ſhip's capſtan, which js bet wirt the two decks : th 4 
ſpindle of the jeer capſtan hath whelps to * 
The axis of a wheel of a watch or clock is alſoccalled the 
ſpindle, and it ends the pivetes. 


— 


SPINDLE, in the ſea-language, .is. the ſmalleſt pa: 


SPINET. A muſical inſtrument, conſiſtin Sf hehe. 
belly, made of the moſt porous and WT 4 
found; and a table of fir glued on ſlips of wood called 
ſummers, which bear on the ſides : on the table is racy 
2 little prominence, Wherein are placed as:many pins 23 
there are ſtrings to the inſtrument; Which is played b 
two ranges of keys, the foremoſt range being in en 
of the diatonic ſcale; and fl other range ſet backwaich, 
in the order of the artificial i ſemi- tones. | 


flax, hemp, wool, hair, or other, into thread. 8. 
* Hemp, and Mol. poet _ t 4 
Spinning is either performed on the wheel; or with 
diſtaff and ſpindle, or with other machines = vg | wot 
ſeveral kinds of working. Hemp, flax, nettles; and other 
like plants, are to be wet in ſpinning : ſilk, wools, and cot- 
tons, are ſpun dry, and do not need water; yet there is 
a way of ſpinning filk as it comes off the caſes or ball, 
where hot and even boiling; water is to be uſed: See Silt 
SPINNING of filver thread, is à particular branch of buf- 
ſineſs, performed after the filyer. is flatted, by a wheel 
made of fteel, which winds the ſilver gently about the 
filk.; and when the whole thread is covered; it is rolled 
upon a bottom, and then called ſilver or gold fleyſy, uſed 


b the lagemens fete „ ene 6 $6711 
SPIRITS. A general name among diſtillers, for all diſliled 
_liquors that are neither oil nor phlegm. See uDiftillation. 
SPIRIT, of une, is only . brandy; reQtified-onge, +/or- mote 
by Ted ee, A perſect rectification may be 
alſo made of brandy. into ſpirit of wine, at one ſingle 
dittillaton, by uſing a chemical inſtrument conſiſting of 
ſeveral cucurbites, deſcribed. by Glaſer.” Spirit of wine 
is uſed; in dying, as a non-colouring drug and, tho 
giving no colour itſelf, ſerves to ptepare the ſtuffs for 
tak ing other colours. See Dying x 
Its conſumption. is alſo very conſiderable; ih ſeveral other 
Ran An manufaQures ; particularly in\the-making of 
Var nimm... RS - 
Etberial Sp1RIT of. wine,” called by ſome vegetable zther, 


or the #ther of plants, is a denomination given, by ſome. 
moderp chemiſts, to a, liquor: endued with' very extraor- 
. dinary, properties, prepared from ſpirit of wine, and Vil 
0 vitriol. £58551 0! O95 1x79 Sa 7 3 58 LEH . 
De. Fxobenius, who fitſt brongbi it into England deſende: 
1 * 9. "A > 3 4 
it che pureſt fire i; tho at he; ſame time, a mo Avid 


water. 


SPIRIT of Sulphur, is a. ſpigit drawn tre p benen 


-ASIPA- 


moſt ſubtile is. conyerted into 2 
15 Uq 0000 „/ eki 0 ee be fene ended 18 it, whence | 
it 1 drop by 5 oo a wroughe in the middle whereof 
is placed the ſtone pot, wherein the ſulphur is burnt. 
Amt 'of Salt, is a yellow liquor drawn by chemiſtry, from 
ſea ſalt. The beſt is that prepared, in, England, "which | 
is much uſed i In medioine; 3 but has nat, cg aps, al the 
F virtues 2 (A it. 13 a q 1 a 
SrpIRIT F vitriel, js vitriol dried in or efe 
thereof by the er, and then le by Fs 9640 opera- 
tions ſeveral times repeated; firſt by a reverberatory fire, 
"and then in Balneo e ed 
t is held EXCE lent a ainſt the.epilepſy, as well as 3 nt 
Ps and 1 7 ee oF 1 $4 laſt 1405 * 
ffom Vitrio!, Which is. improperly called oil of, vitriol, is 
uſed in the AMtution of metals aud e a 
srmir Manber. See, Amber,  __ . 
S$p1R1T of ſal armionac. See 8 44 
SPIRIT UOUS-liguers, are commonly underſtood to be 
arrack; rom, brandy, Sl See Brandy, Arract, 
Rum, and nens. 
Je following i 18. 155 dccbuft of the audi quantities and 
\ſyecies 9 of fpiritaousliguars e at London in the year 
1 ene with thoſe the TEE that were 
diſtilled 


much Seer Aa are at e ed. 


180 Ad. 13 ” 
Ame 45 5 


- 
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The prodigious quaß ntity of cdeſe belltwstee ſpirits de- 
N the exceſſive, ſcandalous, and wicked. 17 08 
of dram drinking, which, is generally the the bane of all thoſe 
that . It? 0 r, theſe bew itchi ing liquyrs. have 
ſo fat got the 1 over their votaries, that they 
ſtrenuouſly plead in their behalf, to indulge themſelves. 
and ziürs others tothe lke, 9 75 by urging, * many 


| men who have been hard kers, or-the ſpace of 30. pr 
40 yeats enjoy a good” e of Bealth, An £9 Fa vi- 


gorous 3 the 3 of 60 or 70 as tho o have Jiv 
temperite, That on. A 5 e 17 manife 


the City and ſuburbs in the year 1727, of which ; 
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any juſtice of the peace, to: be committed to priſon, and 
proſecuted ſor the penalties incurred for ſuch offence. 
Foreign brandy, rum, or other ſpirits in casks under 60 
5 allons, except far the uſe of the ſeamen two gallons each, 
ound. in any ſhip or veſſel arrived from foreign parts, at 
+» Anchorz, hovering; within the limits of auy pbtt, or within 
two leagues of the-thore,. and not prateediiſg on her voy- 
age, unleſs in caſe of unavoidable neceſſity and diſtreſs of 
weather, notice wheredf. muſt be give ts the Collektor 
or chief officer of the port upon the ſhip's arrival, is for- 
feited with the boxes, casks, and other package, or the 
value thereof. 
- By the ſtatute of the 3d of — . eben or low wines, 
by ſeas coaſt wiſe, without a cettificate from the officer 
of exciſe where diſtilled, are for feited : to be: ſued for ag 
ny, gther forfeiture, by the Jaws:of exciſe.: ,-- 
ythe, ſtatute of the 51b-and:gth of Geo, L the 2d, gth, 


15 5th and 16th of George II, rum, imported in 'caſks 


not containing 60 gallons at the leaſt, except for the ſea- 


mens uſe, ate ſorfeited, or the value: but if ĩt appears to 
dhe ſatisfaction of the principal officers of the cuſtoms, to 
be imported without fraud or cenceaiment, Laws fe be ad- 
mitted to entry. 
Num or ſpirits of the Britiſh ſugar, plantations, ime 
directed into Great Britain, may, on entry, and before 
ki ;PaYMent | of the duty of exeiſe, be landed and put into 
warehouſes, provided by the proprietor or ĩmporter, and 
approved of by the commiſſioners of exciſe, under the , 
- Joint locks of the proprietor and warehoilſe-ked er z fe- 
cCurity being firſt! given! to pay the ſaid duty; according 
tothe gauge at landing, as ſoon as ſuch rum ſpirits 
hall be ſold, ar at the end af ſuc months; if N 
not be then, ſold. 458% d en bu And. 
"0 the, duty is not paid at the expiration * the ſald r 
months, the commiſſioners may cauſe ſuch rum or ſpitits 
tao be ſold by auction; and aut afithe/iprodure diſcharge 


1420 duty, and all expences, and pay the furplus if any} to 


proprietor. l- id och he va 
ad It handed without being entered at the cuſtoni hbüſe, M3 
with the collector of exciſe, or without a wattant- Rom 
the proper officers, or without the preſence of an exciſe- 


officer, forfeited one moiety to his majeſty; the other 5 


to ſuch perſon as ſhall ſeize, inform, or ſve for the ſame. 
0 Kum may from time to time be delivered out of ſuch 


- {Warchaules, but not in leſs quantities than one caſlty n- I 


taining at leaſt 20 gallons, unleſs it was ſor the uſt of 


"ohh ſeamen. in the voyage, on pay ing the duty and PI- 
ucing to the warehouſe-keeper,, and officer appointed to 


attend a warrant or certificate fromthe collectors certi- 


fying ſuch payment. f LIGOTH 997 
By the ſtatute of the 2 4ch of Geo. II und the Kan afs \ 
herein mentioned the eſpeCtive duties on ſpirituous li- 
quors are aſcertainedꝭ and on licences' for retailing the 


ſame. : 90 v. i £53 i! 177 , ti] 1 by An. 1 8 


for, inſtead of fig tn that praQice., for f long a term of Bua an Brit SPIRITS: So the! Hiatuite: of the th of 


dec, moſt are, cut offi in, the bloom of 6 29 en 


"EEE 


way, N many 57 a6 1 inde voy oh | YIgoraus,.cot 


tutidn,' which, iaſtea of b Nes 49. Ee —4 
70 years, would. probably, with 8 Fre po yd 
| have brought them in healt 40 1 of 100, and up- 


w 
ards. ofinnpy on 


By the rxth of Ges: 1. rack, gn, 2252 dy, ff Irits, or 


Geo. II. for every ton of ſpirits drawn from Barley, malt, 
or other corn, there ſnall be paid to the exporter,” by the 
_ . commiſſione@ofithe cuſtoms, or the proper officers be- 
longing to them, when barley! is at T s., prr quartet; 
under, on; ſuch probf aof expörtation „ thetec fas 19 
nected by the finſt of William afid . 
the exportation uf rng tout oflihe duties liable te e 
payment of. the houttties an ↄatn exported, the Tom bf 
II. nne eee "OY U- 


ꝛtity⸗ 971 10 11 * Qty, 72 bay v5 e q SY ix 6 197 $1 


ſtrong-waters, or other exciſcable li iqu 0% N. Kan}, FA - Dramback on the axerfe on SPIRITS braids frottiegita wGrke 


— within the limits of © an ort of, 10, or 
found unſhipping "or OT LOY before Fai man. be 


ſearched ang and ſeized, t Peder ith 2 "$L 
the uu of, Feiſer in ike mane for, er, aof by Ten 27 ma: 


the cu om 


ermits granted for the. removal, ng not, 12 
goods ſent away within the tine! l 


ber. ict 8 0 


. 


ſon without A p. HOPE AM 
4 pern ar 
permit; the perſon to . whom, i pen MAY — ad 
carry it to the next warebouſ > bel longing to, he cuſtoms 
or "0g and bri 4 the perſon caring, the ene before 
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ita without any mixture of other materials: £24) - 
_ Upop eatb-before-two:ot moteicomimillioners off exeife, 
_ -or-juſtices ofthe peace, of the place: from hence ſuch 
ſpirits are intended to be exported, that the ſamę are dawn 
from corn in Great: Britain, without any mixture With 
any. othet materials, and that the duties are duly: — 
and paid, and that the fame. are NH ted for merchandiſe 
to be ſenti beyond the ſese andiupen produeing a "I 
cate under the hands of the dein of of exciſe, for” the-port 
dar place bere ſuch ſpirits wer x of ithe\quaitity | 
; ſo'{hipped, and that in was in the preferic@oNfiith officer ; 
the exporter is tobe Allowed oripa 
Loners of ahe exciſeʒ or the C 


cd baby thecommiſ- 
; ecof'of the port of 'ex- "I 
Th 55 5 N on as 1685 FO 0 * 
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portation, 41. 18 8. per ton, and ſo" in proportion for a 
reater or leſſer quantity, in full of all drawbacks and 
| — that can be made for the ſame, except the bounty 
of 11. N ton payable at the cuſtom-· houſe by the 
Sth of Geo. II. 9 : en dt 
SPITHEAD A road between Portſmouth and the iſle of 
Wight, Where the royal navy of Great Britain frequently 
SPITS BERGEN. Sce Denmark. en en 
SPLICE, at ſea. They ſay a cable or rope is ſpliced, when 
the ends of two pieces being untwiſted, the ſeveral firands 
are wrought into one another by a fidd. Alſo, when an 
eye is to be made at the ends of a rope, the ends of the 
ſtrands are, by a fidd, drawn into the ends of the other 
rope ſtrands ; and this is called a ſplice. 10 
To SPLICE, among gardeners, is to graft the top of one 
tree into the ſtoc 
and faſtening them together. 


like, both in origin and uſe, to tutia and pompholyx; 
only heavier than either. e 
The ſpodium of the Arabian phyſicians, as Avicenna and 
others, was made of the burnt roots of ruſhes and reeds. 
Some moderns alſo make a ſpodium of ivory burnt, and 
calcined to a whiteneſs, It is ſometimes counterteited by 
burning bullocks or dogs bones; but theſe are of no value. 
SPONGE. See Sung. me 
 SPOONING, or Spooming, in the ſea language: When a 
- ſhip being under ſail, in a ſtorm at ſea, cannot bear it; 
but is forced to put right before the wind; the ſeamen 
ſay, the ſpoons. And in ſuch a caſe, as there is danger 
left ſhe ſhould bring her mafts by the board, with her 
rolling about, or ſeel under water, and fo founder, 

... uſually ſet up the fore-ſail to make her go the ſteadier, 
eſpecially if there be ſea-room enough: this they call 
ſpooning with the fore; ſail. ö eee LT 
Turkiſh Archipelago, between Aſia and the iſland of 

Candia, on account of their irregular ſituation. . 


nary meteor, or appearance at ſea, and ſometimes at land, 
very dangerous to ſhips, and ofteneſt obſerved in hot dry 

. weather; called by 

- French trompe. 
Its 


wer part of this cloud hangs, or rather falls down, what 
we properly call the ſpout, in manner of a conical tube, 
diggeſt at top. Under this tube is alſo a boiling, or flying 
up of the water of the ſea in a jet d' eau. For ſome 
yards above the ſurface of the ſea, the water ſtands as 
- a column or pillar: from the extremity whereof it ſpreads 
and goes off as in a kind of ſmoak. Frequently the cone 
deſcends ſo low, as to touch the middle of this column, 
and continue for ſome time contiguous toĩt; tho? ſome- 
times it only points to it, at ſome diſtance, either in a 
perpendicular or oblique line. ORE OEM: 


= 


againſt each other. But ſometimes the water boils up 
from the ſea to a great height, without any appearance of 


Indeed, generally, the boiling, or flying up of the water 


into a column. 
low, till towards the end; when the ſea· water is vie- 
lently thrown up along its middle, as ſmoak 
ney. Sogn aftet this, the ſpout or canal breaks and diſ- 
appears; the boiling * the water, and even the pillar, 
continuing to the laſt, and for ſome time aſterwards; 
ſometimes alſo till the ſpout form itſelf again, and appear 


zof an hour. 


* 7 
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RW Pliny's time, the ſeame men uſed: to pour r vine 
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deck 3 or by diſcharging great guns to diſperſe it. 
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SPUN. 5 Se Sputi-her6. 2 0 


of another, by cutting them ſloping 
SPO DI UM, in pharmacy, a kind of metalline calx, or 


aſhes, eſteemed cardiac, and by ſome held to have the 
ſame virtues with coral; being a metalline powder, very 


SPORADES. ' A name given to ſome of the iſlands in the 
SPOUT, or Water-ſpout, in natural hiſtory, an extraordi- 


the Latins typho, and fpho; by the 


K appearance is in form of a deep cloud, the upper 
| — whereof is white, and the lower black. From the 
0 


Frequently it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable whether the cone or 
the column appear firſt, both appearing all of a ſudden 
a ſpout pointing to it either perpendicularly or obliquely. 


has the priority; this always preceding its being formed 
| | Generally the cone does not appear hol- 


D 
a new; Which it frequently does ſeveral times in a quarter 
„ WOT | cas 5 STD 


making a noiſe with filing and ſcratching violently on the | fſtotax. See Storan, © 


8 NA 


SPRAT. A en extable ſea-fiſh,” faces 
SPRING ria, Se TI EEE 
SPROTS. A term in Holland for the Englith red ber- 


- in 
Spun-yarn, among ſailors, the parn of \untwilted rope, 
whoſe ends are ſcraped and beaten thin, in order to be let 
; — the ends of other ropes, and ſo made long ab occaſion 
"oy require. | 5 
SPUNGE, or Sponge. A kind of ſea-fungus, or muſhroom 
' found adhering to rocks and ſhells on the ſea ſhore. 4 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed two kinds, male and female: 
but the moderns make only one, which, however, th : 
© diſtinguiſh with regard to its texture,.. into .coarſe an; 
fine. Naturaliſts have been embaraſſed in all ages, 
whether to range ſpunge in the animal, mineral, or ye. 
getable family: ſome would have. it a concretion formed 
' of the ſea- mud; and others an animal, at leaſt a zoophyte, 
from its motion of contraction and dilatation. _ 
The greateſt part of our ſpunges are brought from the 
Mediterranean, eſpecially from Nicaria, an iſſand thereof, 
near the coaſt of Aſia. The diving or hſhing for ſpurges 
is there reckoned the top qualification in youth, who all 
get the better wives as they excel more herein: to this 
proof the maids refer the preference among ſeveral ſuit. 
ors, placing themſelves on the brink of the fea, to be 
witneſſes of the addreſs of each, and giving themſelves 
as a prize to the conqueror. See Diving...  _ 
The fine, or ſmall ſpunges are the moſt eſteemed; and 
_ uſually come from Conſtantinople. Their goodneſs con- 
ſits in being very white, light, and the holes ſmall and 
cloſe :| the larger and coarſer come from the coaſts of 
Barbary, particularly Tunis and Algier. The ſpunge is 
a very uſeful matter in the arts. In phyſic, it ſerves to 
foment parts inflamed. By analyſis, it yields a deal of 
volatile, ſharp ſalts, like other ſea- plants. Taken in- 
wardly it choaks; and is for that reaſon cut ſmall, and 
fried, or dipped in honey d given to quadrupeds to 
kill them; which it ſeldoiffails to do, by fwelling and 
preventing the paſſage of the food into the inteſtines. In 
ſpunges are found a kind of ſtones, called cyſtiolithi, held 
ood for the worms in young children, and taken in 
| * e OPS LY , - 3932 TO 
Rude SPUNGEs, are made of the large muſbrooms, 
or fungous excreſcencies growing on old oaks, aſhes, and 
firs; which, being boiled in common water, then dried, 
and well beaten, are put into a ſtrong lie, prepared with 
falt · petre, and again cried in an oven. Theſe make the 
black match or tinder brought from Germany, uſed to 
= and ſuſtain the fre Bruck upon it from a flint and 


SPUTER. ' A white hard metal, not known in Europe til 


: * 


introduced by the Dutch. Some give it a place among 


half metals; becauſe, tho' it reddens before it melts, 23 
filver, copper, and other metals which withſtand ignition, 
\yet it is no way ductile, and cannot be employed but ia 
SQUADRON of pipe. A diviſion or part of a fleet, com- 
' manded by a vice or rear admiral, or ſome other com- 
mander or commodore. See Fleet, Navy, and Auniral. 
The number of ſhips in a ſquadron is not fixed: a ſmall 
number of veſſels, if they ta in a body, and have the 
ſame commander, may make a ſquadron. If there be a 
great number, they are uſually divided into three ſqua- 
drons: and if the ſquadrons be numerous, each ſquadron 
is divided into three diviſions, . diſtinguiſhed by their 823 
ne EEE id; 
SQUARE meaſure. See Meafure. rt. 
SQUINANTEH. © The beſt Egyptian flax fold at Cairo: 
STACTE, in pharmacy, a fatty reſinous liquid matter» 
drawn from freſh myrrh, pounded, or preſſed with a li 
This liquor is very odoriferous, and held yery precious 
making alone the perfume called by Diofcorides ſtacte, 
and which ſmells: finely; tho; $i bitter to the lte 4 
There is none of it hom bit What is ſophiſticated ; 22 
What the apothecaries call Racte is no more. than liqui 


\._  STADTHOLDER- 
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87 ADTHOLDER. A governor, or lieutenant of a pro- 
vince in the United Netherlands, particularly that of Hol- 
land; where the word is moſt uſed, by reaſon of the ſu- 
perior importance of the government of that province; 

which office is now hereditary in both the male and fe- 
male branch of the houſe of Orange over the whole United 
Provided nt 7 0 5 9027 ING 

STAFF ENGER. A town of Norway. See Denmark. 

STALACTITES, Stalagmites, or Stagonites, in natural 
hiſtory, A ſtony, ſparry ſort of icicles, which hang 
down from the arches or tops of grottoes and ſubterra- 
nean Caverns 3 as alſo from the roofs of buildings, and 
capitals of pillars of ſuch places as are built over vaults 
or hot ſprings.  _ | SIE TEK 
Of this kind are the ſal, alumen, vitriolum ſtalacticum, 
the minera ferri ſtalactica, the vitriolum capillare, the 
alumen capillare, and others. 

STALIMENE. An iſland in the Turkiſh Archipelago, 
See Lemnos. | | 3 eh 1 * 

STALLAGE. The rent or money pa 

ſtall in a fair, market, or inn. Yo 

TAMP. The impreſſion, or mark, of a ſeal, hammer, 

&c. upon any thing, to know or diſtinguiſh -it from all 
others of the ſame Kind. Le hd, b 

Stamp-duties are taxes impoſed upon all writings and 
proceedings in the law, eccleſiaſtical courts, or notorial 
acts; which were firſt granted by the ſtatute of the 5th 
and 6th of William and Mary; whereby commiſſioners 
were appointed, who were empowered to appoint inferior 
officers for ſtamping of vellom, parchment, and paper. 

"Theſe duties were augmented by the ſtatute of the gth 

and 10th of William⸗III. and, by the ſtatute of the gth 

of Queen Anne, this tax was extended to certificates or 
debentures for drawing back duties on exporting goods ; 
as alſo on bills of lading for exports, as well as on alma- 
nacks, and licences for retailing wines and exciſable li- 
quors. By the ſtatute of the 1oth of Queen Anne, this 

- tax was further extended to ſurrenders and admittances to 
copyhold eſtates, as well on cards and dice, pamph- 
lets, and advertiſemen the public news- papers. 
By the roth of Queen Anne, an additional duty was 
laid on ſtamping policies of inſurance ; and, by the 12th, 
a duty was laid on the transfers of ſtock in any company, 
pardons, grants, diſpenſations, admiſſions of phyſicians, 
attorneys, &c. appeals from the courts of admiralty, in- 
ſtitutions, and letters of mart. See Apprentices. 

The annual revenue of the ſtamp- duties amounts to 
about 94,0001. and the office is kept in Lincoln's-inn. 

STAMPALIA. An iſland of the Turkiſh Archipelago, 
ſituated in 26 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 40 
min. of N. lat. 60 miles weſt of Rhodes, about 50 miles 
in circumference, and inhabited by Greek Chriſtians. ' 

 STAMPING-mgf.. ( ² 8 

STANDARD, in commerce. The original of a weight, 
meaſure, or coin, committed to the keeping of the ma- 
giſtrate, or depoſited in ſome public place, to + ca 
adjuſt, and try the weights uſed by particular perfons in - 
traffic. See Meigbi, „ , IS 
The juſtneſs of weights and meaſures is of ſuch conſe 
quence to the ſecurity and good order of trade, that there 
is no civiliſed nation, but what makes it part of their policy 

to preſerve the equality thereof by means of ſtandards. The 
Romans and Jews even ſeem to have affixed à Rind of re- 
ligious worſhip to theſe ſtandards, by laying them up in 
their temples, as it were under c of their deities. 
The ſtandards. of weights and. meafures in England are 
appointed, hy magna charta, to be kept in the exchequer 
by a proper officer, called the clerk or comptroller of 
the market. The ſtandard of gold coin is 22 carats of 
ine gold, and 2 carats of alloy, in the pound weight 
troy; and the French, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh gold àre 
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; nearly of the ſame fineneſs. The pound weight is cut 
into 44 parts and a half, each current for 21 thillings. 
: The ſtandard of filver is 11 0. 2 dwt. of filver, and 18 
N dwt. of alloy of copper. Whether gold or filver be 
= above or below ſtandard, is found by aflaying. See Aſſay. 
d STANNARIES. The mines and works where tin is dug 
d and purified, as in Cornwall and Devonſhire. See Tin. b 


There are four courts of ſtannaries in Devonſhire, and as 


Tripoli, 


Statute STAPLE. See Statute-ſtaple e. 
9 TARBOARD, denotes the right- hand- ſide 
larboard does the left. 


STARCH, A fecula; 


powder. Such as require very fine ſtarch 


Starch is uſed along with 
and clear linnen.; and the pow 
It is al 
lours the better. 
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the goods, with horſes and package, 


1100 0. 
Suſpected to be 


$T 4 


many in Cornwall; ſeveral liberties being granted to 
them, by ſeveral acts of parliament in the time of Edward 
I. though ſomewhat abridged under Edward III. and by 
the 1th of Charles II lb none, Wo 


N 


STAPLE, primarily fignifies a public place, or market, 


where merchants and: tradeſmen are 
goods to be bought by the people; 
places along the Seine, for the wines and corns, at; Paris; 
whither the merchants of other ports are obliged to bring 
thoſe commodities. See Market. * = 


obliged to bring their 
as the Gteue, or the 


STAPLE, alſo ſignifies a city or town, where. merchants 
_ Jointly agree to carry certain commodities, as wool, dotb, 


lead, tin, or the like, in order to the 
modiouſly {61d by the great. i pill 
In England, ſtaples were ſettled and appointed to be con- 
ſtantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
Norwich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Cnicheſter, Win- 
cheſter, Exeter, and Briſtol; to which: places merchants 
and traders were to carry goods to (ell. The ſtaple- com- 
modities of England were chiefly wag), leather, cloth, 
tin, and lead ; though by ſtaple-goods'is now meant any 


ir being more com- 


proper ſaleable commodity, not eaſiſy ſubject to periſh. 


The principal Dutch ſtaples now exiſtin 


| | are, Amſter- 
dam, for all goods from the Eaſt Indies, 


pain, the Me- 


diterranean, and the Baltic; Fluſhing; for thoſe of the 
Weſt Indi | | 
- Rheniſh wines and Engliſh cloth 


land, for Scotch merchandiſes. 


es; Middleburgh, for French wines; Dort, for 
and Verte, in Zea- 


The ſtaples in the Levant, called'by the French eſohellzc, 
that is, ſcales, .are ſuch cities where the Engliſh, French, 


Dutch, and Italians, have ſactors, conſu's, and maga- 
Zines, and whither they fend veſſels regularly every year. 
The principal of theſe are Smyrna, Alexandretta, Aleppo, 


Seyda, Cyprus, Alexandria, Cairo, Tunis, © Algiers, 
the Morea, Candia, and the iflands of theArchi- 


pelago. 


STAPLE-merchants, or Merchants of the ſtaple, were the 2d 


company of merchants incorporated in England by Edw, 

III. who, ſettling their chief factory at Middleburgh in 

Zealand, ſent - thither great quantities of leather, wool- 

fells, lead, tin, butter, cheeſe, and cloth; but the ſtaple, 

in the year 1389, being removed to Calais, it was ſoon 

aſter, in the year 1391, removed from thence to England. 
28 4 ay 


See Lar board. 1 CAT | 
They ſay, ſtarboard the helm, or helm a ſtarboard, when 
the man at the helm ſhould put it to the fight ſide of 
the ſhip. Fl 417 f 7 «ot N * bs . 


or ſediment, found at the bottom 
of veſſels, wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water; of 


- which fecula, after ſeparating the bran from it, b paſ- | 


ſing it through ſieves, they form à kind of loaves ; 


which, being dried if the ſun, or an oven, is afterwards 
broke into little pieces, and fo ſoldſ. 


+ 
9 


y broke into 
| do not con- 
tent themſelyes, like the ſtarchmen, with refuſe wheat, | 
but uſe the fineſt grain. . r Ni f 1 Ti 
ſmalt, or blue ſtone, to ſtiffen 

der thereof to wWhiten hair. 
ſo uſed by dyers to diſpoſe their ſtuffs to take co- 


' * ay L 5 , ä 3 Fs + * i 
By an act paſſed in the roth Anne. foreign ſtarch ſhipped. 
for exportation, and afterwards relanded, is forfeited or 


The beſt is white, ſoft, and friable, eaſil 


' "the valve, befides the penalty of the bong; or hair-pow-. 


der found in any hip,” Waggon, &c. is ſeizable by offl- 
cers of exciſe or cuſtom, upon ſuſpicion of its having been 
privately! made, or clandeſtinel) imported, or expopted 
and felanded again after the duty hath been repaid; and, 


within ten days after ſcizurey the officer is to exhihit an 


information before three c 


* » 


ommilſioners of exciſe, orawo 
| OT, . „ é „ + the TEES. I RE. 7 © OR 
uſtices f 
act paſſed in the 4th of George II. the peſon in 
| poſſeſſion ſtarch is found, muſt make appear that 
the duty | has been paid for” the fame, ' upon ſorfeituxe af | 
and 5 — lor every 
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privately making or men. 5 
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portation, 41. 18 8. per ton, and ſo in proportion for a 
reater or leſſer quantity, in full of all 'drawbacks and 
| — that can be made for the ſame; except the bounty 
of 11. 10's. per ton payable at the cuſtom-houſe by the 

Sth of Geo, It | BY ; 1 e 
SPITHEADL A road between Portſmouth and the iſle of 


Wight, Where the royal navy of Great Britain frequently 
rendez vous. 1 30-4 ie, 
SPITSBERGEN.  Sce Denmark. © 7 


SPLICE, at ſea. They ſay a cable or rope is ſpliced, when 
the ends of two pieces being untwiſted, the ſeveral firands 
are wrought into one another by a fidd. Alſo, when an 
eye is to be made at the ends of a rope, the ends of the 
ſtrands are, by a fidd, drawn into the ends of the other 
rope ſtrands 3 and this is called a ſplice. X 
To SPLICE, among gardeners, is to graft the top of one 
tree into the ſtoc 
ad and faſtening them together. 


SPODIUM,' in pharmacy, a kind of metalline calx, or. 
aſhes, eſteemed cardiac, and by ſome. held to have the 
ſame virtues with coral; being a metalline powder, very 


like, both in origin and uſe, to tutia and pompholyx; 
only heavier than either. e 
The ſpodium of the Arabian phyſicians, as Avicenna and 

others, was made of the burnt roots of ruſhes and reeds. 


Some moderns alſo make a ſpodium of ivory burnt, and 
calcined to a whiteneſs, It is ſometimes counterteited by 


burning bullocks or dogs bones; but theſe are of no value. 
SPONGE. See Spunge. Le de ee 
' SPOONING, or Spooming, in the ſea language: When a 
ſhip being under fail, in a ſtorm at ſea, cannot bear it; 
but is forced to put right before the wind; the ſeamen 
| fay, the ſpoons. And in ſuch a caſe, as there is danger 
left ſhe ſhould bring her mafts by the board, with her 
rolling about, or ſeel under water, and ſo founder, they 
.. uſually ſet up the fore-ſail to make her go the ſteadier, 
eſpſecially if there be ſea- room enough: this they call 
_ ſpooning with the fore-ſail. e eee 
 SPORADES. ' A name given to ſome of the iſlands in the 
Turkiſh Archipelago, between Aſia and the iſland of 
|  Candia, on account of their irregular fituation. | 


SPOUT), or Water out, in natural hiſtory, an extraordi. © 
nary meteor, or appearance at ſea, and ſometimes at land, 


very dangerous to ſhips, and ofteneſt obſerved in hot dry 


weather; called by the Latins typho, and fipho ; by the 


French' trompe. 


Its firſt appearance is in form of a deep cloud, the upper 


part whereof is white, and the lower black. ' From the 
lower part of this cloud hangs, or rather falls down, what 
we properly call the ſpout, in manner of a conical tube, 
biggeſt at top. Under this tube is alſo a boiling, or flying 
up of the water of the ſea in a jet d' eau. For ſome 
yards above the ſurface of i the ſea, the water ſtands as 
a column or pillar : from the extremity whereof it ſpreads 


and goes off as in a kind of ſmoak. Frequently the cone 
deſcends ſo low, as to touch the middle of this column, 


and continue for ſome time contiguous to ĩt; tho' ſome- 
times it only points to it, at ſome diſtance, either in a 
perpendicular or oblique linea. 
requently it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable whether the cone or 
the column appear firſt, both appearing all of a ſudden 


. againſt each other. But ſometimes the water boils up 
from the ſea to a great height, without any appearance of 


a ſpout pointing to it either perpendicularly or obliquely. 
Indeed, generally, the boiling, or flying up of the water 


has the priority; this always preceding its being formed 
into a column. Generally the cone does not appear hol- 
low, till towards the end; when the ſea ! water is vio- 


lently thrown up along its middle, as ſmoak 
ney. Sogn aftet this, the ſpout or canal breaks and diſ- 
appears; the boiling * the water, and even the pillar, 
continuing to the laſt, and for ſome time aſterwards; 
ſometimes alſo till the ſpout form itſelf again, and appear 
a new; Which it frequently does ſeveral times in a quarter 
f an hour. 1 . N eee neee 
In Pliny's tim 


{arty F 


them; dur modern ſeamen think to keep Fd , uff FE by 


making a noiſe with filing and ſcratching violently on the 


deck 3 or by diſcharging great guns to diſperſe it. 


of another, by cutting them ſloping | 


up a Chim- 


bn dg kit alone the petfurne 


8 A 


SPRAT. A boat extible le. an. a fade Of the bertin 


kind. 
SPRIN G- rde. See Tide. . 
SPROTS. A term in Holland fot the Englith red ber- 
- Tings, N . 23 . Poet? 
SPUN- herb. See Sputi-herb. „„ 
Srun-yarn, among ſailors, the yarn of untwilled ropes 

whoſe ends are ſcraped and beaten thin, in order to be ler 

1 — the ends of other ropes, and ſo made long ab occaſion 
” ſhall require. 3 | 
SPUNGE, or Sponge. A kind of ſea-fungus, or muſhroom 

found adhering to rocks and ſhells on Be ſea ſhore. g 
The ancients diſtinguiſned two kinds, male and female: 
but the moderns make only one, which, however, they 
_ diſtinguiſh with regard to its texture, into coarſe ang 

fine. Naturaliſts have been embaralſed in all ages, 

whether to range ſpunge in the animal, mineral, or ye. 
getable family: ſome would have it a concretion formed 
of the ſea- mud; and others an animal, at leaſt a Zoophyte, 
from its motion of contraction and dilatation, _ 
The greateſt part of our ſpunges are brought from the 
Mediterranean, eſpecially from Nicaria, an e thereof, 
near the coaſt of Aſia. The diving or fiſhing for ſpunges 


" 7 


is there reckoned the top qualification in youth, Who all 
a the better wives as they excel more herein : to this 
proof the maids refer the preference among ſeveral ſuit. 
ors, placing themſelves on the brink of the fea, to be 
witneſſes of the addreſs of each, and giving themſelves 
as a prize to the conqueror. See Diving.”  _ 
The fine, or ſmall ſpunges are the moſt eſteemed; and 
uſually come from Conſtantinople. Their goodneſs con- 
ſiſts in being very white, light, and the holes ſmall and 
cloſe : the larger and coarſer come from the coaſts of 
Barbary, particularly Tunis and Algier. The ſpunge is 
a very uſeful matter in the arts. In phyſic, it ſerves to 
foment parts inflamed. By analyſis, it yields a deal of 
volatile, ſharp ſalts, like other ſea-plants.. _ Taken in- 
wardly it choaks ; and is for that reaſon cut ſmall, and 
fried, or dipped in hone d given to quadrupeds to 
kill them; which it ſeldoffffails to do, by felling and 
preventing the paſſage of the food into the inteſtines. In 
ſpunges are found a kind of ſtones, called cyſtiolithi, held 
good for the worms in young children, and taken in 
Pyretechnical SPUNGEs, are made of the large muſbrooms, 
or fungous excreſcencies rowing. on old oaks, aſhes, and 
| firs ; which, being boiled in common water, then dried, 
and well beaten, are put into a ſtrong. lie, prepared with 
alt · petre, and again cried in an ovey, Theſe make the 
black match or tinder brought from Germany, uſed to 
receive and ſuſtain the fire ſtruek upon it from a flint and 


> 


. | | „ 
SPUTER. A white hard metal, not known in Europe til 
introduced by the Dutch. Some give it a. place among 
half metals; becauſe, tho' it reddens before it melts, 23 
ſilver, copper, and other metals which withſtand ignition, 
get it is no way dutite, and cannot be employed but i 

r 

SQUADRON of Hips. A diviſion or part of a fleet, com- 
' manded by a vice or rear admiral, or ſome other com- 
mander or commodore. See Fleet, Navy, and Admird. 

The number of ſhips in a ſquadron is not xed : a ſmall 
number of veſſels, if they be in a body, and have tbe 
fame commander, may make a ſquadron, If there be a 
great number, they are uſually divided. into three ſqua- 
drons: and if the ſquadrons. be numerous, each {quadron 
is divided into three diviſions, diſtinguiſhed by their gs 
er TIE OR fk 
SQUARE meſure." See Maſire 
SQUINANTEH. © The beſt Egyptian flax ſold at Cairo: 
STACTE, in pharmacy, a NS refinous liquid matte- 
drawn from freſh myrrh, pounded, or prefſed with a little 
This liquor is very odoriferous, and held very precious 
| e by Diofcocides ſtacte, 
and which ſmells: inelyg/ tho very birter to the teſte. 
There is none of it How bit what is ſophiſticated ; 47 
What the apothecarigs call Maste is no more. than ld 

a S rADTRHOL PR. 
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87 ADTHOLDER. A governor, or lieutenant of a pro- 
vince in the United Netherlands, particularly that of Hol- 
land; where the word is moſt uſed, by reaſon of the ſu- 

erior importance of the government of that province ; 

which office is now hereditary 'in both the male and fe- 

male branch of the houſe of Orange over the whole United 
Provide Eo 2 00 5 4 1150 
gTAFFENGER. A town of Norway. See Denmark. 


STALACTITES, Stalagmites, or Stagonites, in natural 


hiſtory, A ſtony, ſparry ſort of icicles, which hang 
down from the arches or tops of grottoes and ſubterra- 
nean Caverns 3 as alſo from the roofs of buildings, and 
capitals of pillars of ſuch places as are built over vaults 
or hot ſprings. STI tate” Keen, 
Of this kind are the ſal, alumen, vitriolum ſtalacticum, 
the minera ferri ſtalactica, the vitriolum capillare, the 
alumen capillare, and others. 

STALIMENE. An iſland in the Turkiſh Archipelago, 


See Lemnos. 


ſtall in a fair, market, or inn. e | | 
STAMP. The impreſſion, or mark, of a ſeal, hammer, 
Kc. upon any thing, to know or diſtinguiſh it from all 
others of the ſame Kind. 5 1 £ 
Stamp-duties are taxes impoſed upon all writings and 


acts; which were firſt granted by the ſtatute of the 5th 
and 6th of William and Mary; whereby commiſſioners 
were appointed, who were empowered to appoint inferior 
officers for ſtamping of vellom, parchment, and paper. 
"Theſe duties were augmented by the ſtatute of the gth 
and I0th of WilliamsIII. and, by the ſtatute of the gth 
of Queen Anne, this tax was extended to certificates or 
debentures for drawing back duties on exporting goods ; 
as alſo on bills of lading for exports, as well as on alma- 
nacks, and licences for retailing wines and exciſable li- 
quors. By the ſtatute of the toth' of Queen Anne, this 
tax was further extended to ſurrenders and admittances to 
copyhold eſtates, as well on cards and dice, pamph- 
lets, and advertiſemen the public news- papers. 
By the toth of Queen Anne, an additional duty was 
laid on ſtamping policies of inſurance ; and, by the 12th, 
a duty was laid on the transfers of ſtock in any company, 
pardons, grants, diſpenſations, admiſſions of phyſicians; 
attorneys, &c. appeals from the courts of admiralty, in- 
ſtitutions, and letters of mart. See Apprentices. 
The annual revenue of the ſtamp-duties amounts to 
about 94,0001. and the office is kept in Lincoln's-inn. 
STAMPALIA. An ifland of the Turkiſh Archipelago, 
ſituated in 26 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 40 
min, of N. lat. 60 miles weſt of Rhodes, about 50 miles 
in circumference, and inhabited by Greek Chriſtians. 
„ STAMPING-mill. See hf.” Eo Eo 
STANDARD, in commerce. The original of a weight, 
meaſure, or coin, committed to the keeping of the ma- 
giſtrate, or depoſited in ſome public place, to . N 
adjuſt, and try the weights uſed by particular perſons in 
traffic. See Meigbi, and Meaſure. | . 


Romans and Jews even ſeem to have affixed à Rind of re- 


their temples, as it were under the eye of their deities.” 
The ſtandards of Weights and meaſures in England arc 
appointed, by magna charta, to be kept in the exchequer 


the market. The ſtandard of gold coin is 22 carats of 
fine gold, and 2 carats. of alloy, in thE pound weight 


- nearly of the ſame fineneſs. The pound weight is cut 
5 into 44 parts and a half, each current for 21 fhillings. © 
„ The ſtandard of filver is 11 0. 2 dt. of filver, and 18 
» Ot. of alloy of copper. Whether go 

ih above or below ſtandard, is found by aflaying. See Aſay. 
d STANNARIES. The mines and works where tin is dug 
0 and purified, as in Cornwall and Devonſhire. See Tin. 


There are four courts of Rannaries in Devonſhire, and as 


STALLAGE. The rent or money paid for the uſe of a 


proceedings in the law, eccleſiaſtical courts, or notorial 


The juſtneſs of weights and meaſures is of ſuch conſe- 

quence to the ſecurity and good order of trade, that there 

is no Civiliſed nation, but what makes it part of their policy 
to preſerve the equality thereof by means of ſtandards. The 


ligious worſhip to theſe ſtandards, by layin them up in 


by a proper officer, called the clerk or comptroller of 


troy ; and the French, Spaniſh, and Flemiſh gold are 
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many in Cornwall ; ſeveral liberties being granted to 
them, by ſeveral acts of parliament in the time of Edward 
I. though ſome what Abridged under Edward III. and by 
Ihe ich of Charles Ai f pus 4 * | 
STAPLE, primarily ſignifies a public place, or market, 
where merchants and tradeſmen are obliged to bring their 
© goods to be bought by the people; as the Gteue; or the 
; places along the Seine, for the wines and corns, at. Paris 
whither the merchants of other ports are obliged to bring 
thoſe commodities. See Market. Fey 


1 


STAPLE, alſo ſignifies a city or town, where merchants 


_ Jointly agree to carry certain commodities, as wool, datb, 
lead, tin, or the like, in order to their being more com- 
modiouſly ſold by the grednlll . 
In England, ſtaples were ſettled and appointed to be con- 
ſtantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
Norwich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Enichelter, Win- 
cheſter, Exeter, and Briſtol ; to which places merchants 
and traders were to carry goods to ſell. - The ſtaple-com- 
modities of England were chiefly wool, leather, cloth, 
tin, and lead; though by ſtaple-goods is now meant any 
proper ſaleable commodity, not eafily.ſubjeQ to periſh. 


The principal Dutch ſtaples now ing are, Amſter- 


dam, for all goods from the Eaſt Indies, Spain, the Me- 


diterranean, and the Baltic; Fluſhing, for thoſe of the 


Weſt Indies; Middleburgh, for French wines; Dort, for 
Rheniſh wines and Engliſh cloth; and Verte, in Zea- 
land, ſor Scotch merchandiſes. en 
The ſtaples in the Levant, called by the French eſ#helles, 
that is, ſcales, are ſuch cities where the Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, and Italians, have factors, conſu's, and 'maga- 
ines, and whither they fend veſſels regularly every year. 
The principal of theſe are Smyrna, Alexandretta, Aleppo, 


Seyda, Cyprus, Alexandria, Cairo, Tunis, Algiers, 


_ Tripoli, the Morea, Candia, and the iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago. e ee Enn 
company of merchants incorporated in England by Edw. 
III. who, ſettling their chief factory at Middlebürgh in 
Zealand, ſent thither great quantities of leather, wool- 
fells, lead, tin, butter, cheeſe, and cloth; but the ſtaple, 
in the year 1389, being removed to Calais, it was ſoon 
aſter, in the year 1391, removed from thence to England. 
Statute STAPLE. See Siatute-ſtap le.. 
STARBOARD, denotes the right-hand-ſide of a ſhip, as 
larboard does the left. See Larboarl. 
They ſay, ſtarboard the helm, or helm a ſtarboard, when 
”_ "na at the helm ſhould put it to the fight ſide of 
the ſhip. VVV 
STARCH, A fecula, or ſediment, found at the bottom 
of veſſels, wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water; of 
which fecula, after ſeparating the bran from it, by paſ- 
ſing it through ſieves, they form a kind of loaves; 


STAPLE-merchants, or Merchants of the ſtaple, were the ad 


a 


which, being dried id the ſun, or an oven, is afterwatds 


broke into little pieces, and fo fold. 2185 


The beſt is white, ſoft, and friable, eaſily broke into 
powder. Such as require very fine ſtarch, do not con- 
but uſe the fineſt gains. 
Starch is uſed along with ſmalt, or blue ſtone, to ſtiffen 
and clear linnen.; and the powder thereof to Whiten hair. 


* 


lours the better. tore 


By an act paſſed in the roth Anne, foreign ſtarch ſhipped. 


It is alſo uſed by dyers to diſpoſe their ftuffs to take co 


the value, beides the penalty of the bong; or hair-pow- 
der found in any ſhip,” Waggon, &c. is ſeizable by offl- 
cers of exciſe or cuſtom, pon ſuſpicion of its having been 
And felanded again after Ae been repaid; and, 
within ten days after ſeizure; the officer is tE exhibit an 


information before three commitkoners of exciſe, of ww "Y 
rt; 29") e 
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_ juſtices of the peace. 
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d or filver be whoſe poſſeſſion ſtarch is found, muſt" make appear that — 
tze duty has been paid for” the fame, upon ſorfeiture af 3 
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the goods, with horſes and package, and 33 K for eve. 


Saſpected to be privately making'or convealedy* cue 
* 9 ſſearehed 
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tent themſelves, like the ſtarchmen, with refuſe' Wheat, 


for exportation, and afterwards relanded, is forfeite@; or 


privately: made, or clandeftinely imported, or exported 


STA 


ſearched for by officers of exciſe or cuſtoms, by day or 
by night ; but if by night, in the preſence of a peace- 


officer, by warrant from the commiſſioners of exciſe, or 


a juſtice of the peace. 


Found privately making or concealed, is forfeited, with 


all materials, and things in which it is contained; and the 
perſon privately making, or in whoſe poſſeſſion it is found, 
upon failure of proof that the duty has been paid, forfeits 
50 l. and for obſtruQing the officers 501. 


Mr. Brooks has fully laid open the bad effects of the pre- 


ſent high duties upon ſtarch. 


The duty ariſing upon ſtarch in the years 
1716 was 21,000 l. 


17173 
171 | 
1719 > 19,000 l. 


1720 | 
1745 I, ooo l. 
1746 | 

73 10,000 l. 
174 A 0 
1749 


A proper regulation of the ſtarch-duty will be attended 


with the following good effects; as ſhewn by Mr. Brooks, | 


in theſe words : TR 
1. As all the farmers, eſpecially ſuch as live in inland 
countries, will have a greater opportunity of diſpoſing to 


the ſtarchmakers, at all times, ſuch bunty or ſmutty 


wheats, which, through the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 
as well as many other cauſes, very often is produced in 
many parts of this kingdom ; ſuch corn being unfit for 
the merchant to buy for exportation, or lay up in ſtore. 


Therefore I would obſerve, that the greater conſumption 
of ſtarch will give the makers thereof an opportunity at all 


times to relieve the. farmers, by taking from them all 
ſuch bad, cold, bunty wheat ſo far ſpoken of, at a fair 
market-price, as at any time the farmers ſhall become 
poſſeſſed of. 1 8 1 

2. The next benefit which may acerue to the public from 
a greater conſumption of ſtarch, will be from an increaſe 


of the breed of ſwine, which are nouriſhed and fed by 


the ſtarchmakers offal; no other branch, where the con- 


ſumption of wheat is concerned, producing ſood of equal 


goodneſs, | | | 

3- This additional conſumption propoſed, may give an- 
other advantage, by employing a greater number of 
hands, as trade increaſes, which may be a means to re- 


pair and put in order ſuch ſtarch-offices or houſes in all 
inland countries as formerly have been employed, before 
the heavy duty was laid upon the ſame. This commo- 


dity was then made uſe of by many traders and artifi- 
cers ; ſtarch at that time being uſed in ſtiffening of buck- 
rams, as well as by the whiteſters in whitening their 


threads and cloth, &c. Alſo by plaiſterers and white- 


waſhers of churches or houſes, &c. it being valued for its 
beautiful colour, as well as laſting quality. . Beſides, a 


great conſumption was made by all trunk and box- 
makers, upholſterers, ſadlers, breeches-makers, book. 


binders, &c. who then made up their paſte of ſtarch; 


which alſo added, at that time, to the conſumption 
thereof: but, after the duty was laid upon ſtarch, theſe 
tradeſmen were not compelled, like the barbers, to uſe 


that commodity, and the dearneſs of it prevented them 
from uſing it, which was the reaſon of the firſt deca 

in the ſtarch-trade. There are other reaſons for the de- 
cay of the ſaid trade; the firſt of which was the giving en- 
couragement to the trade and importation of French cam- 
brics, aſter the duty laid upon ſtarch, which-reduced the 
conſumption of muſlins, and other Indian cloths, as re- 


quired the uſe of ſtarch in getting up the ſame, which the 


wear of cambrics totally prevented. The next was in the 


firſt year after the act commenced, that the wheat in this 
kingdom advanced from 6 8. to 8 s. the buſhel ; which fo 
much advanced the price of ſtarch, with the heavy duty 


upon the ſame, as rendered it impoſſible for the barbers 


ang perukemakers to make uſe of powder according to 


conſumers of the ſaid article, at a proper duty: 


in the 4th year of his preſent Majeſty's reig 


ST A 
aQ of parliament, who might have become the greateſt 
but, 23 


the act now ſtands, they have been obliged to have fe. 


courſe to fine flour, &c. not out of any diſobedience 
the laws, but from ſelf-preſervation, that hindered 18 
parts of the trade out of 20, from being able to comply 
with the uſe of powder, according to the act aforeſaid) 
all which brought the trade and duty to ſuch a low ebb. 
as might no doubt give the firſt riſe to that clauſe made 
n; under 
which clauſe ſuch conſtraints and heavy penalties hay 
been levied, as have been the ruin of many families. N 
The great decay of the ſtarch-trade, and the conſequent 
decreaſe of that branch of the revenue ariſing therefrom 
which was appropriated by parliament to ſundry nationa] 
uſes, has, for a long time paſt, been matter of prey 
concern, both to the government and ſtarchmakers, ag 
well as likewiſe greatly affecting the farmers, landholders 
and ſtockholders, in general. But this has not been al 
the matter of complaint; for, notwithſtanding the dear. 
neſs of hair-powder, ariſing from the high duty laid up- 
on ſtarch, yet, by an act paſſed in the 4th year of hig 
-preſent Majeſty's reign, all barbers and perukemakers be. 
came obliged to uſe the ſame, on the penalty of 261, 
Beſides, the greateſt part of theſe traders having large fi- 
milies, and being likewiſe neceſſitated by the lowneſs of 
the prices they receive, and with the over and above at- 
tendance on their cuſtomers, which the alteration of the 
trade has laid them under, to what they were obliged be. 
fore the ſaid duty was laid on, have been rendered unable 
hitherto to comply with the ſaid act, though never ſo 


well inclined ; and conſequently multitudes of them have 


been fined and impriſoned, when at the ſame time the 
makers of ſophiſticated hair-powder have eſcaped puniſh- 
ment by working privately. LY 8 
Now, by the aforeſaid act, all makers of hair-powder are 
to make true entries at the exciſe · office of their reſpedive 
ſhops, workhouſes, or othgg places of making of hair- 
powder; and the officers mted to inſpect them, ne- 
ver, without ſuſpicion or particular information, pro- 


ceed to examine or ſearch further than ſuch places en- 


tered. But, for want of ſuch regulation with regard to 
the barbers places of -working, all parts of their houſes 


are liable to be ſearched : and though flour is not ſpecified 


in the act aforeſaid, as an ingredient for which the pow- 
der- makers are ſubject to penalty, or even to be ſearched 
for by the officers ; yet, as it is conſtructed as ſuch, when 
found in the cuſtody of the barber, even in his kitchen or 


| buttery, he is liable to pay the penalty of 201. for the 


ſame; although the makers of hair-powder are only ſub- 
jet to half the penalty, for having other ſophiſticated 
ingredients found in their working-places. _ | 
Theſe evils having ſeveral times been attempted to be 
remedied, but without ſucceſs, induced Mr. Brooks, in 
1751, to lay ſome thoughts thereon before the public, 
in a ſmall eſſay then publiſhed, intitled, 4 ſhort treati/e 
for reducing the duty on flarch; which being read, and 
duly confidered- by the fraternity of barbers, peruke- 
makers, ſtarch and powder makers, to whom it was ad- 
drefſed, occaſioned a memorial to be preſented to the 
lords commiſſioners of his Majeſty's treaſury, by the bar- 


bers and peruke-makers of the cities of London and 


Weſtminſter, bills of mortality, and places adjacent, in 


behalf of themſelves and their brethren, ſetting forth 
their grievances, and humbly praying for redrels ; when, 


after due conſideration of the ſaid memorial, by the lords 
of the treaſury, their lordſhips were pleaſed to refer the 
ſame to the honourable the commiſſioners of exciſe, v 


| thereupon ordered Mr. John Paterſon, clerk of the com- 


of barbers, and ſolicitor. in the cauſe, to lay before 
them what he had to alledge 'in favour of the com- 
plainants, with regard to the duty on ſtarch; who there- 
upon ſoon after delivered in the annexed memorial on 
that hes). ę ę 


To the honourable the commiſſioners of enciſe. G 
In obedience to your hanours command, 1 take the l- 


berty to lay before you Mü ind to offer in ou 4 


8 14A 


commiſſioners of his Majeſty's treaſury, referred to your 
1. An the price of ſtarch, before the duty was laid 
8 n it, when wheat was at a medium price, was about 
2 d. per pound; and now, by reaſon of the ſaid duty, it 
is about 4 d. balfpenny 3 which makes an advance upon 
the conſumer of 125 per cent, © | 
2. That the great diſproportion neceſſarily preyents the 
duty producing ſo much as it otherwiſe would do; as it 
is a great temptation to one part of the ſubſects to make, 
import, or uſe ſtarch and ſtarch powder, for which no 
duty has been paid; and lays others under a neceſſity of 
not making uſe of either. MLT: 
That the many frequent convictions on your honours 
books, of barbers and peruke- makers, will ſhew how 
jneffectual penalties are to reſtrain the ſhift and evaſions 
of thoſe whom their own poverty, and the poorneſs of 
the trade, abſolutely difable from complying with the 


3 


„ Tut ſtarch, and hair- powder made of ſtarch, can be 
made, and in fact is ſold abroad for three halfpence or 


2 d. a pound, even when made of our own wheat, by | 


means of the bounty paid upon the exportation; whi 

being ſo much cheaper than the duty will permit it to be 
made and ſold for here, occaſions the ſmuggling of vaſt 
quantities; and ſo not only defrauds the revenue, but 
robs the nation of a conſiderable manufacture. 
5. How much the revenue is defrauded, or at leaſt de- 
prived of, in this article, upon its preſent footing, can 
only be made appear by a reaſonable eſtimate of what 
the conſumption either is, or would be, if the tempta- 
tion or neceflity above ſtated did not prevent it: for that 
purpoſe I humbly ſubmit the following calculation to 


your honours. = _ : 1755 
I compute the barbers and peruke-makers at Ib. 
40,000 throughout England, and their con- ? 
ſumption of powder, upon average, at 
4 lb. a week; which makes the whole 
amount per ann. to be - __ = 8,320,000 
Then is computed the conſumption of hair= 
powder in all private families to be 1-3d _ 


more, which is „ 27773,333 


Then is computed, that there are 1,200,000 
families; and their weekly conſumption of, 
flarch, at 2 0z. each, makes per ann. 7,800,000 


In all 18 893, | 
” e lab Ho Ab bis he ne duties upon ſtarch; and the ſame being referred to 
$0 that the crown loſes the duty upon 17,333,333 


After deduction of the 13,000 1. now an- 
nually received upon the du. 

Which loſs, at the preſent duty of 2 d. per lb. TI. 
amounts to 

By the two firſt articles of the above calculation, : 
it appears that the conſumption of powder, at 


2 d. per Ib. would amount to 92,444 
Which, at a halfpenny per Ib. duly collected, is 23,111 


That is near double the produce of the preſent whole 


duty on ſtarch, beſides what might reaſonably be expected 


from a variety of other trades, viz. indico-makers, calico- 


printers, whiteſters, dyers, ſaddlers, upholſterers, trunk- 


makers, ſhoe- makers, breeches makers, glovers, book- 


binders, paſteboard- box- makers, paper- bag - makers, &c. 


who now uſe paſte and other ingredients inſtead of ſtarch; 


which is not only the beft, but, when the duty is redu- 


ced to 1-4th, will be much the cheapeſt commodity they 


can uſe, 


_—_— 


b. That ſtarch, and ftarch-powder, would be much more | 


Ecnerally uſed, as well in private families as by the ſeve- 


ral trades above mentioned, if the duty was reduced | to 
one halſpenny per pound, for the reaſon before giten; 
becauſe it is intrinſically better, goes farther, and conſe- 


1 8 now made uſe of in its ſtead. 


quently would, in that caſe, be really cheaper than any 
hat the duty, when ſo reduced, would be more ge- 


the barbers and peruke-makers memorial to the | ards 
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more than the extra expence which neceſſarily attends 


3 flieg, and a clandeſtine trade. | | 
hat experience, in the caſe of tea, pepper, &c. proves 
the above ſuppoſition to be well grounded : and if your 
honours will look back to the produce of the duty now 

e you will find how little the revenue was be- 


in 
ne 
pound, 
9. That by the above calculation, excluſive L. . d. 

of what may be expected from the ſaid 

other trades, it appears the duty, at one 

halfpenny per pound, is likely te produce 

per ann. gn 8 br 2 24 
Whereas the medium of the laſt ten 5 I 

at 2 d. has amounted to no more than 13000 0 0 


2 •˙¹»„.ůä 


So that the difference to the revenue yearly 
would at leaſt be 26361 2 24 

Excluſive of what may be made appear from 
a more general conſumption. 


Laſtly I hope your honours will conſider the particular 
hardſhips. which the barbers and peruke-makers lie un- 
der; as they are the only perſons obliged to uſe powder 


made of ſtarch, and the inevitable ruin that muſt fall up- 
on them, and their numerous families, unleſs they are ſo 


happy as to be relieved by the legiſlature. M8 . 


The foregoing memorial, previous to its delivery, was 


approved of and ſigned by a committee of the trade ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe; 2 the maſter and 3 


wardens of the barbers company of London, and 28 of the 


principal peruke - makers of London and Weſtminſter. 


At the time of delivering the above memorial to the bo- 


nourable board of exciſe, this affair was alſo backed by 


the following memorial of the ſtarchmakers. 


To the honourable the commiſſioners of exciſe, 


The humble memorial of the ſtarch- makers, whoſe 


names are hereunto ſubſcribed, 


That a memorial of the barbers of the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, borough of Southwark, and places ad- 


| 3 having been lately preſented to the lords of his 


jeſty's treaſury, praying to be relieved againſt the in- 
conveniencies which they labour under from the preſent 


your honours, we humbly beg leave to repreſent, that the 


ſaid duties, being more than half the medium price of 


the ftarch, haye occaſioned great quantities thereof to 


be made in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, as well as 


imported from abroad, for which no duties are paid: 


that the dearneſs of ftarch, occaſioned by the ſaid high 
duty, not only tempts and obliges thouſands of barbers 


and peruke · makers throughout England, to uſe. hair- 


powder made with little, and often without any powder 
of ſtarch, contrary to the laws; but neceſſitates many 
other manufacturers, fuch as indico makers, dyers, ca- 


lico-printers, buckram ſtiffeners, &c. &c. and private fa - 


milies in general, to uſe infinitely leſs ſtarch than the ß 
actually did before the, preſent duty was laid, or than they 


might afford to do, were the ſaid duties reduced, and the 


price of the ſaid. commodity proportionably leſſened. | 
7 memorialiſts therefore moſt humbly offer it as their 
opinion, that the lowering. the faid duties will necelſarily 7 
promote the confumption of the ſtarch, ſo as to encreale 
- this branch of the revenue conſiderably beyond its preſent. 
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p Another memorial, to the purport of the foregoing, was | 


ted by the increaſe of it, from 1 d. to 24, per 
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ſioners of exciſe, by his Majeſty's perfumers and others, 


whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed. | 
Fo " 200 MF of Mr. Wintle. 
Mr. Coulthurſt. 
Mrs. Bailey. 
Mr. Barnard. 
Meſſ. Robarts, ſen. and jun. 
Mr. Robarts, at the Poſtern, 
common - council- man. 
Mr. Harwood. 
Mr. Willis. 
Mr. Bickham. 
Mrs. Reynolds, &c. 
Upon which-the honourable commiſſioners of exciſe were 
pleaſed to make the following candid report. 


The report of the commiſſioners of exciſe, for redu- 
cing the duty upon ſtarch. 2 
To the right honourable the lords commiſſioners of his 
VMäazjeſty's treaſury. 
May it pleaſe your loroſhips, | : 
In obedience to your lordſhips order of reference upon 


the annexed memorial, of barbers and peruke-makers of 


the cities of London and Weſtminſter, borough of 
Southwark, and parts adjacent, ſetting forth, that, by an 
act paſſed in the 4th year of his preſent Majeſty's reign, 
the makers and ſellers of hair powder, who make any 
fuch powder with any other materials than ſtarch, or 
powder of ſtarch, rice firſt made into ſtarch, and ſweet 
' ſcents only excepted, are made liable to a penalty of 20 l. 
beſides forfeiture of the powder ſo made; and all barbers 
and peruke-makers in whoſe cuſtody any ſuch powder is 
found, are ſubje& to a like penalty of 201.: that the 
duties on ftarch, amounting to 2d. per pound, which is 
more than double the prime coſt, or intrinſic value there- 
of, many perſons are tempted to make, ſell, or uſe hair- 
powder, prepared either wholly or in part of the ſaid pro- 
hibited materials; to the great detriment of the revenue, 
as well as prejudice of the fair trader: that the-general 
decay of the barbers trade, and the poverty of the traders, 
Tender it impoſſible for the greater part of them to com- 
ply with the intention of the ſaid. act, notwithſtanding 


the aboveſaid penalties have been rigorouſly levied in all 
Caſes that have been diſcovered; and promiſing a reduc- 


tion of the preſent duties to 1-4th part, that is, one half- 
penny per pound; which is all ſet forth to anſwer all the 
intentions of the ſaid memorial. 5 | 

We humbly certify to your lordſhips, that we have con- 
ſidered the ſaid memorial, and alſo the ſeveral papers and 
computations which the ſaid memorialiſts have laid be- 
fore us, in ſupport of it: and we are humbly of opinion, 
that the high duty laid on ſtarch, of 2 d. per pound, 


which is repreſented to us as more than the intrinfic va- 


Jue of the commodity, excluſive of the duty, has been 


a great temptation to ſtarch-makers to work privately, 


in order to avoid the paying the duty; and to the bar- 
bers to uſe counterfeit. powder made without ftarch, 
whereby the revenue is greatly prejudiced: that we ap- 


prehend very few barbers, out of the weekly bills of mor- 


tality, uſe any hair-powder made from ſtarch ; and that 
the endeavours which we have uſed to bring them to com- 
ply with the laws, have hitherto proved ineffectual, from 
the unwillingneſs, of the juſtices to put the laws in execu- 
tion; and that, notwithſtanding the great number of bar- 
bers which have been convicted at this office, of uſing 
-adulterated hair- powder, the practice {till continues to a 
high degree, even within the weekly bills of mortality. 
We thetefore offer it as our humble opinion, that if the 
preſent duty on ſtarch were reduced to one half, that is, 
to one penny per pound, there is reaſon to hope, that the 
traders may be induced to make uſe of ſuch materials in 
the making of hair-powder as the law requires; and the 
barbers be enabled, by the cheapneſs of the commodity, to 
uſe the ſame more generally in their trades ; whereby the 
conſumption of ſtarch' would be greatly increaſed, and 


| | the revenue would be benefited by ſt. 


We thereupon ſubmit the propoſals in the memorial to 
your Jordſhips conſideration. Given under our hands this 


"+ 


26th day of February 1752. 9 Ys 
2 5 | 


| ſhall aſſume as my firſt propoſition, 


The total of which eſtimate is 8166 134 | 


_ ſuch facts as may ftrengthep and ſupport what has deen 
offered upon the ſubje& ; ſince it appears from the fore 


exciſe, that very few barbers, out of the bills of morti- 


not to exceed co 'herefoce, admitting the fore- 


K 3% £0 ow" 


Thus far the affair of reducing the dut 8 
hitherto been carried: but . LE - ar ha 
when the right honourable the lords of his Maja 
treaſury. received the. foregoing report, nothing was 4% 8 
further tranſacted therein during the ſeſſion of Pali be 
in 1752; though, ſays Mr. Brooks, I have the 2» «#7 
reaſon to flatter myſelf, that it will merit the of exteſt 
tention of the legiſlature in the next, eſpecial] ah | 
ſupported by ſuch authentic teſtimonies, 7 Wen 
However, in the mean time, I ſhall! endeavour farthe 
corroborate what has been already advanced, in e 0 
-reducing the duty on ſtarch ;. and ſhall, with gue 2 
rence to the report of the honourable commiſfione wy 
exCiſe, endeavour to demonſtrate, that the lowerin py 
ſaid duty to I-4th part, may afford the greateft probabil 
of a large encreaſe of his Majeſty's revenue, conſider b 
promote the ſtarch- manufactory, be of the erent d 
vantage to the fair trader, and likewiſe effectuall . 
dreſs the grievances complained of by the barbers? 4 
ruke-makers, and other dealers in hair-powder; beſi L 
proving an ineſtimable benefit to the farmers, and rw 
intereſt in general. FIN Ts es JONR- taut ef 
In order to this, I ſhall. lay down two propoſitions: 
which I beg that the tations cxhibled tn 47 
going memorial may be admitted as the firſt ; and from 
theſe two ſhall draw ſuch concluſions, as I hope will ef. 
fectually ſupport the matter in hand. - 


* 


From what is advanced in the foregoing memorial, 1 


That if the preſent duty on ſtarch was T. 4 4 
lowered to 1-4th part, there would ariſe : 
thereby, from the uſe of hair-powder 
by the barbers in England only, the an- | 

nual ſum gf ] ww 3313 68 

Then allowing the private families to uſe 
but 1-3d of this quantiggy it would an- 
nually produce OO; ( 

The total of which ſhews, that the pro- 8 a” 
duce of the duty by the uſe of powder, 1 

excluſive of Scotland, and what the 
ſtarch will produce, amounts to the an- 
nual ſum of r , nn! 


— 


* = 
vi. —_— 


n 


But from the ſtricteſt enquiry which Ihavre 
made, and the opinion of others, it | 
may be admitted, that the nobility, 
gentry, farmers, graziers, and tradeſ- 
men, together with the commonalty in 
| Great Britain, uſe an equal quantity Br 
with barbers; then the foregoing eſti im: 
mate will amount to the ſum of 345666 1343 
Now, according to a ſecond propoſition n, 
hereafter following, the above con- 
ſumption of the nobility, gentry, bar- 
bers, &c. will amount to the annue 
ſum of 7—ͤ—i 8 


in 


1 


* 4 6. 


And from hence I propoſe aſſuming the 


me in deducing 


3 


And this medium, ariſing from the two different calcu- | 
lations, will, I hope, ſufficiently. jultify 


going candid report of the hongurable. commiſſioners 


liry at. preſent male ſe of avy powder July prepares 
and when the duty. upon Weich Was at the highs £ pro” | 


duce, the revenue al f [powder has been adjudged 


F 8 


* 


* 


going medium, from thence, by the guty . : 
only, will ariſe a loſs to the government, between 


may be raiſed at the o urth part, and W t . 


„ Tx 


high duty huh her produced, ambuntiog to the um of 
058 |, 

. ao a 
lay down my ſecond - propoſition or eſtimate ; which 
has coſt me much pains in bringing to ſuch a nicety, as 
may prevent any ſcruple of its being as neat the truth 

as the nature of the on will admit e 


1. The 40,000 of: the trade of Sedans N 1 
judged in the memorial to be in England, I + | 
ſhall divide into eight elaſſes: of the firſt! 
ſhall admit 10, ooo, to make uſe of only two 
pounds of powder; per week each; Which? 
at the en PIR to the annual 


ſum of | 9 5 4 
This, acconding to the new duty, will be bt 4 4 
W herefore every « one bad the above will fav oo Add 
| annually 27 — 0 13 0 
And the government gain ter ann. — 1 2 166 13 4 
1 ö 2 
2. Again, admitting that 10,000 a . Te 
claſs make uſe of four pounds per week each, . 
at the preſent duty, it will amount to 1 8 
This, according to. the new duty, will be © 88 
Each of the above. will f 6H dus 18 0 
And the onen gain per ann. a 68 
n n ERIC 
-Admitting, that 10,000 of another la ule 
fx pounds per week. each, Ah the preſent , te n 
duty, it amounts to 5 2212 0 
The new duty will only be 9 i 0.13. © 
Each of this claſs will fave angually 3k 19 0 
And the 2663 gain) Ps ann >, "5p $509 + 0 © 
4. Allowing allo, that 5000 4 EET clas - | : 
uſe eight pounds per Bag at 0s e 75 
duty, it amounts to 1 13 9 4 
The new duty will only 1 — 017 4 
| Each of the above' will fave. on” "EX 55 2 12 0 
And the ar en n Per ann. 4333 8 @) 
5. Admitting alſo 2000 of 3 YER —_— S 1 
ten pounds per e at on e Rate Nolde e 
amounts to En 2 6 2 8 
The new duty will only be. 5 2 * 9 Wy 6 
Tach of his clas will ſave Eben 1 s 3 5 0 
And the N * Pane. RAN, 2 : 4 


1 5 — 
b, Again, e 2000. of, 83 aſs; to. y 


make uſe of twelve pounds per weok e 


at the preſent duty, 1 it LAY to 1 5 . 4 0 

T he new duty will on! N . 5 cat 1 6 0 
Each of this on 0 hogs > e 0 5 
And the Ende de ee Rue be 5085 2 

| 7. Admitting alſo, that, 500 of another. rhe 

| 2 bannen pounds each Hf Fe the .. 
The new duty will ben T0 oy es AE 10 

| LUO {4 | 6 0k. 7 f ee 28 ” 

4b Each of hi claſs al fave plas gh 99 4 15 

u- And the government, Gain ger , 1s 66 


8. and laltly, Abowing t that 555 of the ag" We. 
claſs uſe fixteen pounds 0 f fowl er ea 
week, at thepreſent 1 7 4 Kae, . 6 FJ 
The new: duty will be only. ; 


| 8 
1 14 8 
ee 
us la 4 


Vogt 5 4 
— % 02 &# 1-4 


We; ne 81 


Each vf this claſs will; fave 8 W 
And the ane nent gain per 47 . mw as 


Now, it "appears, by by. Collecting the ff el 
totals i in * 8 


7 


wes 1 % © ng 
Lt het 


10 kalen, that de N * 1 


what has elready $6 8 1 hall 5 


* 


nad" % 


1 25 to 42; and conſequently a buſhel of | wheat . 


- 2. their opinion, That, 
1 were reduced to one 


- 
= 23 


therein we have rather been under than above the mark ; 
. eſpecially when the quantity of ſtarch that is uſed in 


Therefore it requires a much larger quantity of wheat to 
make 42 lb. of ſtarch, 


900 Na of flour. 


pays duty of 48. 2 d. will require one buſhel of wheat ; 
2 wherefore to produce the annual amount of THO. 
will require 7800 quarters. 


144,444 l. which has been before obſerved to be an- 
nually deficient, will require 105,666 quarters, and the 
difference between them | is 98, 866 quarters. 
Having ſhewn the inconyveniencies that time has evinted 
to be ſuſtained by the whole 
orbitant duty being laid on ſtarch, made of wheat, dne 
of our ſtaple-commadities, / which no other ration . | 
| thought fit to impoſe any tax upon; I ſhall venture toſet 
forth how much more the ſaid duty pays to the crown 
than the double duty ariſing from barley when malted 


«+ Py wheat. 


1118 


e _mgdity;exclufiye of theduty . 


; avoid the pa 
1 . terfelt pow 
., venue is — 9 6 prejudiced.“ And 1 beg and — | 


© to. ohgrve, that the maker of ſo; pbiſticated hair-powder, 
4% -. moſtly Le gut of the knowled . 'the officets.'"* 2 | 
laid honourable. commiſſioners. ve further delle 4 


% 00 * 


STA 


uſe of powder N produce. to the rere - 4M 
nue the annual ſum of * Ls 23.725 1 0 7 
And it is likewiſe adjudged. by n | ge”, 

and dealers in ftarch, that the privat a- 8 N 

milies throughout the kingdom cannot 

fail of creating the ſame conſump tion, | 9 

which will alſo produce the yearly ſum of 2372 30 0 ä mn 


PIES TT 


+ 


| Therefore. the hol amount; by this calcu = ef 1 | | 9 


lation, from powder n will be the an- | 
. nual ſum of - 


£39 47 5450 s s 
ln the ena * all poſkible care has been — 1 OY 2M 
not to rely upon any conſumption but what has been ad. 
Judged to be neareſt the truth; and we hope that every =_ 
. dealet and judge of the trade will candidly allow, that 


making of indico, and other manufactures, becomes duly 
weighed and conſidered, of which we have made no ac- 
count in our preceding calculations. 

Having thus amply; ſet forth the advantages that will ac- 
crue to the revenue, L hall now beg leave to exhibit, in 


a few words, the benefits that muſt neceffarily ariſe to "the — 
"has intereſt from ſuch, an enlargement of the con- * 4 
ſumption of wheat, as we ate about to, promote. 5 gl 
9 as ſome people have taken it into their i imagina- | | ? 4 


tion, that the conſumption of either flour or ſtarch is 41 
+" equally advantageous, to the farmer and landholdet, * „ 
- beg leave to rectify their miſtake in a few words. 2 
The production of, ſtarch from wheat to that of. flou 


produces 42 18, of flour, will give but 25 lb. of ſtarch. 
chan it does to produce, the | like 


t is therefore evident, that t to produee FO much ſtarch as 


Again, upon the ſame principles, to 8 the ſum of 


e community from ſuch an ex- 


and brewed, viz, the duty on the fame when malted be- 
ing 48. per quarter, and when brewed about 16s. per 
e at 8 buſhels each, it makes the double duty to 
be about 14. 
And as it appears, by the preſent duty wikhg from Rarch, 
each buſhel of wheat producing 25 1b. of ſtarch, amounts 
to 48. 2 d. that makes; I. 135. 4d. fer quarter; 
hien exceeds, the double duty o e 19 8. 4 d. 
each quarter, that 5 1550 273ds of Value of che 
"Row, ſeeing, 8 is ſuch 2 A oper til duty Ko 
. tween the two commodities, the latter muſt be ſuppoſed, _ 
bor wagt of proper checks, ſubject to many difficulties ia 
| colleing, as ſet forth, in the report: „ That the great 
. duty laid. on ſtarch of a d. per pound, which. _ 8 
© preſented as, more than the men rinſic value of the 'eom- 
as. been a: great. tem 1 
6. tion to ſtarch-makers to. work privately, . in” ordet to 
paying the duty; and to the barbers to F- — all 
er, made without Karch; wheteby the re- 


the. preſent, d luty Wee 
ins > that 185 Ng; I g. pF 
by. there is; 1 to bovs that the: 485 0 


e n * 


e 


« 
— 


7 


1 = 
4e powder as the late requires; and the bachers be en- ctially in 3 


abled, by the cheapneſs of the commodity, to uſe the 
in their trades; whereby the 
would be 


From hence, with ſubmiſſion to that honourable board, 
I would humbly beg leave to make the following obſer- 
vations. I. It has appeared to me, from the improve- 
ments made in adulterating hair-powder, that it may 
Continue to be ſold under ſuch a profit as will induce, 
and ſtill encourage the faid illicit traders in Treſpaſſing lame, to the great denial of what has here already been 


inſt the law, by increafing their trade in the country, 


by fale of ſuch a commodity as' will be exceeding difficult 


for the officers to diſtingui 


ſh from the real hair-powder 


7 

chants à greater opportunity to 

| RA and not ſuffer the ſame to 
farmers 


- admits of room for the illicit praQtioe of fm 


N 


AM 
8 | » , 4 A: y N . 8 
13 0 | 5 e * 3 | 
| ry f t 1 FT: ie m — 1 * ic 1 
1 : 1 bl ad Van« 


tages attending the ſame, 3% | 

want of fuch conſumption. may'indeed five the mer 

purchaſe ſuch corn at ; 
A - in 


foreign market, 
ſame ſ i 1 bri | | | 5 ſtarch, the 
ſame ſo ſhipped brings a demand of 98. per quartes-on the 


Mfth part ef the 


value of the ſame, amounting, to | the Annual ſum of 


24,7 16 Il. Now 1 would aſk, whether we do not 
chaſe commerce at too high a rate ſor the ſake of * 
3 


- When there is the greateſt probability, that in Tels than 


fix months a larger ſum may be returned by the f. 


commodity being brought in, and ſold in this nation, ma. 


nufactured? And as there remains no duty on ſtacch 
any other country, our preſent high duty of 18. fer ny 
uggling the 


penned in ſupport” of out home conſumption/and/ma; 
facure, ff 25 Hoo 5d tot o u- 


; , Wes ws: hs 2 MY de enn 
I ſhall beg leave to make another obſervation or two = 


' that has paid the duty. 2. Whether the ſaid duty, at lating to the ſubject, and then conclude.” Doron, 
1 d. ariſing to 91. per tun, will not be a means of en- a 
couraging other countries ſlill to continue running ſtarch 
in upon us, or taking the advantage of the drawback ? 
füince it is obſerved in the 7th article of the memorial, 
that when the duty thall be lowered to 4s. 8 d. per 
hundred, it will be very little more than the era ex- 


to continue their preſent illicit practices. Bat it is t be the duty ariſing from 29 lb. of ſtareh, made fro 
buſhel of wheat, is 4s. 2 d. and the 


M 8 8 which neceſſarily attends ſmuggling, and a clan- 
| e 


tine trade; neither could it then be thought practi- 


cable, from the ſmallneſs of the profit; and great hazard | 
run in being detected, for any makers of adulteratedpowder land produces communibus annis two quarters and 


| hoped, from a due conſideration of the foregoing caku- 


| lations, and the reaſons herein offered, that theTegiſlature buſhels, will be xk 138. 49d. 
will, of their great wiſdom, compleat what 'the-honour- 


able commiſſioners: of exciſe have already begun; in 


nting proper relief to a diſtreſſed trade, by lowering 
| 455 re ſtarch to 1-4th What it is at preſent, as 


above avgmentation to the revenue, and advantage to 
the fair trader; eſpecially as it will induce all conſumers of 


ſtareh, ſuch · as indico - makers, dyers, whiteſters, &e. to 


make uſe of a conſiderably larger quantity'thereof in their 


ſeveral manufaRures, which the preſent high duty now 
prevents; and alſo encreaſe the conſumption of ſuch 


 wheats as are only fit for the ſtarch-makers uſe. | 
* This conſidered, with the loſs of manufacturing the 
. ſame, and the deficiency in trade, will, with the fol- 
_ lowing reaſons, leave no doubt of what is here propoſed, 


{ly meriting the greateſt attention from the legiſlature, 


ju 
1 For the deficiency in the foregoing conſumption brings on 


tions have taken an opportunity to reflect 


leads me to obſerve, that the d 


23 years purchaſe. 
151 

SGeorge J. it is enacted, Phat fer every pound avoirdu- 
pois weight there ſhall be paid one penny; which duties 


On : 
SE EET 


manufacturing of one of our ſaple-commodities, wi, 
pays above one half of the value of the land * 


duces it'z and, at the very time, we give à filth part; or 
more, of its value to get rid of the fame; For example; 
bl 


if we value the arable lands in this 'kingdom, zt 2 me. 
dium, at 8s, per acre, the value, at 20 yearspurchle 
will be 81. Then admitting that each ; 


acre of wheat. 
va half, 
om a 

the quarter, or eight 
| This admitted, makes 
each acre pay an annual duty of 4 % 3% dt which 
ads 0 amounts te 3 l 65, 

8 d. more than the half valge of the land, and raiſes it 10 


rawback on Britiſh nade ſlarch. By the 6th of 


having been paid by the maker, may be repald by the 


Collector; upon exportation to foreign parts by way of 

merchandiſe: provided ſufficient ſecurity be given to be 
collector of the port, before ſhipping, "that it Hall not be 
relanded in Great Britain, and proof be made upon oath | 


before the collector of the cuſtoms, that the duties have 


kh been paid; whereupon the faid colleQor is td grant We. 
- benture, expreſſing the kinds and quantities; with the ſhip- 


ping, teftified by the ſearcher if telathdedz the value to | 
be forfeited, beſides the penalty of the bend. 


a a loſs of another nature, viz. whereas by act of parlia-= S TARCH-MAKER. A perſon who makes arch: _ 
ment a buſhel of meal ought to weigh 56 lb. and the STARCH-MAKERS tompany of London, waslineorportted by 


, fame producing-only 25 lb. of ſtarch, there will remain 


eed in each buſhel; which makes 248 Ib. 


„lb fog! d in each bulhel ch makes 24 | 
in a quarter, or 2,438,7681b. of fuch hog-feed, which 


3 


otherwiſe, would remain in the 98,876 quarters, or be- 
come a loſs of ſo much feed, if exported unmanufactured. 


And daily experience manifeſts, that bacon and pork of 
the ſtarch- makers feed affords the beſt of price, 28 it is 


 deſeryedly of great repute, © Now, 'cquld we-encreaſe the | 
_. conſumption, of 
. fextlem 
<1 might, 


farch to the height it aroſe before the 


duty. was impoſed on the "fame, our colonies, and 
ken, ed, e 


never admit of any juft complaint, even from. the ſea- 


„ men. Wherefore the foregoing at 


might reaſonably be thought, have weight enough to re- 


move the whole preſent, duty upon ſtarch, to ſe 
. that would leſs" 


1 18 


4A 


$i 30 


* fume, that we cught to give all imaginable encourage. 
eilt towards creating 4 hame' conſumption, more eſpe- 
« hy y 4 n " ; | 8 + GS 9 e 5 . W.: . 


orted, which hount 
tereſt ; it cannot b 


nt, duty upo | de thing 
affect the common weal. Por as u bounty 


| I, together with the” Britiſh nayy, | 
be amply furnif eck with ſuch pork as" would Phe Baro of r wolghe 128 lb. 


guments mould, as START Point. A cap 

the Engliſh CO ſituated” in 3 des; 

© lon. and 50 deg. 10 
allowed of near a {ixth part the value of ſuch con ex- STARTING, am 

W ö TIES r the Take of the landed or ale t6 that whik | 

therwiſe than reaſonable to pre- SFA FE, or Eſtate. An empire, kingdom, proyinee, ot 
' extent of Cg, os, 4M 

The ftatgygr fates of dhe King of © 


letters: patent of the 2oth' of James I, dated the 13th of 
May 1622, by the name of The maſter,” Walden, al-. 
_ fiſtants, and commonalty of thetart r mer) of Rarebl- 
makers-; which, is governed by a maſter, 2 wardens, 


+. 


3%, CHIEF : 
$ 4 I'S I 2&8 
q , 


and 24. aſſiſtants ;; but they have neither livery nor ball. to | 
manage their affairs in. { 9% 


- 


STARO, or Staio, and Stara. A liquid męafure uſed at 
Florence, containing 3 barrels; and the batrel 20 Uaſques. | 
The ſtaro is alſo a huſhel uſed 
Lucca, for meaſuring corm. 
The ſtaro of Leghom' weighs uſual 


at Venice, Leghorn, pd | 


hi P93 xt 
296 2p0 


| . * | & hea yx eight, ol 
each ſtaro contains 4quarts.” 7 3 TV VI nes 
e or promontory of Devenintre, in | 
„5 m in. of W. ö 


* + * J of q 
of ew beer 
4 Ll * 4 


b is decajed; 40 6e b 


min, of N. lat 1 i wut of | 


In; 
ng brewers, the 


- pant eq pt 1 
, e Bejoth 


E 


j 4 


* * 1 { 
—Y 8 as 
14 . a 


a> ifands; and; the Welk India plantations, 45 Vit- 

oy 14 Carolina Maryland,, and the reſt ; to which may 
be added the duchies of Brunſwidk-Eunenburg, Bremen 
/ or 45 FE rt rd, 
9 is alſo; uſed fot the policy or form of government 


of a nation: hence the terms, miniſtets of ſtate, reaſons 


| Palas diſtinguiſh, ſeveral. farms of ſtate, namely, the 
monarchic,,' as that. of England 5 the democratic, as that 
of Rome and Athens; the aligarchic, as that of Venice; 


STATES. 


STATIONER., A tradeſman who deals in paper, parch- 
ment, pens, quills, ink, ſealing- wax, books of accompt, 
blank books, and the like. E TETY 
Gr ATIONERS: company of. Landon, was incorporated by let- 
ters-patent of the 3d and 4th of Philip and Mary, 
the 4th of May 1557, by the title of The 4 and 
| keepers: or wardens, and commonalty of the myſtery or 
art of ſtationers of the city of London; being governed 
by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 27 aſſiſtants; with a livery 
of 208 members; who, when admitted, pay a fine of 
20 l. and have a ſtately hall near Ludgate-ſtreet, where- 


in they, manage their affairs. 


This company, conſiſting, of ſtationers, | hookbinders, 


—_— 


about 15, 000 l. denominated the Engliſh ftock'y which is 
employed im printing almanacks, horn-boaks, primmers, 
plalters, fchool : bocks, and privileged. ware ; the ſole 
printing whereof is confirmed to them by letters patent 
of ſeveral kings. ae ee 
This ſtock, which capſiſts of x5 Whole ſhares, of 320 1. 
each, is generally goſſeſſed by thoſe who have: ſerved; or 
fined for maſter: the; ſecond. at 39 half ſhares, of 160 1. 


each, which are. chiefly enjoyed: by the aſſiſtants; the 
third are ſixty. quarter-ſhares,. of 80 J. each, Which are 


commonly divided between ſuch as have ſined for renter- 
warden. But, the company being much more numerous 
chan formerly, many of the laſt: mentioned are divided 
into 401. ſnares, for the obliging a greater number of 


members. 


Upon the death of any. of the married poſſeſſors of this 
ſtock, the profits axiſing from his ſhare devolve to his wi- 


dow, which: ſhe. enjoys during her widowhaod or life; 
but, at the expiration of either, another perſon is choſen to 


enjoy ig profits of the ſaid ſhare ; ta Which he is no 
ſooner ſelected, than he pays the depoſit-money to the 


late widows; ber huſband, or nfs... 
The dividends, upan the. ſtock are made at Cheiſtmas, 
lich are ingreaſed ot decxealed:according.to the:expence 
of the preceding year: hawever, it is ſeldom leſs than 
401. upon a whole. ſhars., & fine- intereſt upon 320 
The maſter and Wardens of the company are always in 
the direction of the ſtasꝭ 3; to hem: are joined ix other 
members, annually elected, who adjuſt all F hmpts re- 
lating thereto, -and'at Chriſtmas report the. ftate thereof 
to the board, who gegulate the abae montigned gividends 
accordingly ; and the company pays in penſtens, and 
* charities; ahaut 300 l. her Mu. 
!ATUARY., A branch of, ſculpture, omploped in the 


| making of ſtatues. Jet Statue, hak's 


YEW bo 77 37 7 © TRY Lofts BUM 
TATUARY ,,18 one of, theſe arte wherein the:ancients. ox- 
in! more cultlyayg,amang, cis fanmer n dhe ker 
pony diſputed berwean Riatuary ani oving: (hictyofthe, 
ü Th io the moſt} gult, and the moit 1 
Ine invention of 


atuary was up 
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dated 


| Egu eftrian STATUE, 


bookſellers, printers, and letter-founders, has a Rock of 


_ ties, athlete of the Olympiah 


+ king; which is of two piece, che greatet to be 


I 


merchants, and. merehandiſes of. the ftagle, See. Ke . 
The ftatute-ſtaple is of two king, oper my — . 


Battiſta Albertiz who has an expreſs treatiſe on ſtatues, 
imagines that it took its riſe from ſomething caſually ob- 
ſerved in the productions of nature, that, with a little 

help, ſeemed diſpoſed to repreſeht'the figure of ſome ani- 

mal. The common ftory is, that a, maid full of the 
idea of her lover, made the firſt eſſay, by the alliftance 
of her father's. implements, who was a potter; This 

_ at leaſt is pretty certain, that-eatth is the | matter ſta- 

. tuary was practiced upon. 

STATUARY, is alſo uſed for the aftificer, who makes ſta- 

tues. Phidias was the greateſt ſtatuary among the an · 

, cients, and Michael Angelo among the moderfis. © 

STATUE. A piece of ſculpture in full relievo, repreſent- 
ing a human figure. n Ar? ance 2 ths 

 Daviler more ſcientifically defines ſtatue, a repreſentation 

in high relievo and inſulate, of ſome perſon diſtinguiſhed 
by his birth, merit, or great actions; placed as an orna+ 
ment in a fine building, or expoſed in a public place, to 

7 the memory of his worth. | 


& 


In ſtrictneſs, the eim fate is only applied to figures 

on foot, the word being formed from the Latin fatura; 

the ſiae of the body; or from fare, toſftand. ' 

| Statues are formed with the chiſſel, of ſeveral matters, as 

ſtone, wood, marble, and plaiſter. They are alſo caſt 
pf various kinds of metal, particularly gold, filver; braſs; 

%% ͤ VG. ͤ .. 

legorical STATUE. That which, under a human figure, 
or other ſymbol, repreſents ſomething of another Kind; as 
la of the earth, a ſeaſon, age, element, temperament, 

OT: Ur. = a, 
Curule STATUES: 


8: Thoſe which are repreſented in chariots 
drawn by bigz or quadrigz, that is, by two or four 
horſes; of-which kind there were ſeveral in the circus's 
and hippodromes: or in cars, as we ſee ſome with 

triumphal arches on antique medal. + 


That repreſenting ſome. illuſtrious 
_ perſon. on horſeback, as the famous one of Marcus Au- 
[ole ee Bing Charles I, a4, Charigg- 
croſs. _ PV 
Greek STATUE, denotes a figure that is naked and antique; 
it being in this manner the Greeks repreſented their dei- 
les: At the G es, and berges. Fhe 
reaſon of this nudity, whereby the Greek ſtatues are diſ- 
tinguiſhed is, that thoſe who exerciſed, wreſtling, wherein 
the Greek, youth placed their chef glor, always. ger+ 


* 


4. 


. 


eſtates of the. realm, and having the force of a law, 
STATUTE-merchant, is a. bond. of record, acknowledged 
before one of the clerks 7 the ſtatutes-merchant, and 


mayor or chief warden of "the city of London, or od 


;.. merchants, of the ſaid eity for that purpoſe afligned z rr 


before the mayor, chief warden, or maſter of other ci- 


ties and SR gthery ſufficient men for tha 


the mayor, chief. warden, or maſter ; an the Eder h 

_- ſaid clerk. Its effecd is, that ig the obligor pay naß 

gebt at the day, execution may be awarded, again}. 

body, larids, and goods ; and that the e tallbgt@ 

the ſame till the debthe lee. 
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„Keple, 
STAVANGER. 
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ng rope, faſtened 
that next before 


to make angles, or yaws, as they call them, in and out. 
STEEL. A Lind of iron refined, and purified by the fire, _ 


its gteat uſe 
all kinds. | 
The true method 
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into feet. 
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done place to another, by means of the hel 
He is held the best ſteerſman, who uſes the 
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30 min. of N. lat. on a bay of 
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the helm over to and again, 
ie ſhip beſt from making of yaws, 
b. And” Vat ß I OOGae 4 
Thete are three methods of ſteering : 1. By any m. 
dn land, ſo as to keep ihe ſhip 175 by ies 5 -h 10 
_ compaſs, which is, by Keeping the ſhip's head . 
Thunb or point of the compaſs as beſt leads to port. 5 
To ſteer as one is bidden or chnned; Which, in a pre, 
ſhip, is the duty of him that is taking his i at he 
hein: Se Cold. , IESSy: : 


For the theory and effects of ſteering, 
* Courſe. © FV 
STEGEBURG. A port-town of Sweden 
of E. Gothland, ſituated in 16 d 


* 4 


ſee Sailing, and 


— 


Seedeg, in the pior 
*g. of E. lon. and 58 45 
: B altic ſea, 82 mile 


S. W. of Stockholm. 


STEK AN, or Stectan. A Dutch liquid meafure, "0 


 cularly for oil, containing 16 mingles, 717 mingle 
making 1434 pints, or'a'tun, ©! 


Tbe barique of Bourdeaux is 12 ſtekans 
the puncheon of Nantz 112 | 
STEM, of a ſhip, is that main piece of timber which 
comes bending from the keel below, where it is ſcarſed 
as they call it, that is, pieced in, and riſes compaſſing right 
before the forecaſtle.” This ſtem it is which guides the 

_ rake of the ſhip, and all the butt-ends of the planks for- 
Waris ure fixed into it, rut. J] 
STEP, in a ſhip, is that piece of timber, which is faſtenel 
to the keelſon, whereon the main · maſt, miſſen- mat, 
fore-maſt, and the capſtan ſtanlcc. 
STERLING. A term frequent in the Engliſh commerce; | 
a pound, ſhilling, or a penny ſterling, Agnifying as much 
as a pound, ſhilling, or penny, of lawful money of Eng- 
land, as ſettled by publie authorit 7. 
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STIPULATION, in che eien law. The art of ſtipula- 
ting; that is, of treating and coneluding terms and con- 


8 10 


Ml things of that nature belonging to the ſhip's uſe 
are in his cuſtody: he looks after the bread, and diſ- 
tributes out the ſeyeral meſſes of victuals in the ſhip: he 
has an apartment for himſelf in the hold, which is called 
the ſteward's room. | 


$TH/ECAS. The name of a plant which enters the com · 


poſition of the theriaca ; being of two ſorts, the ſthæcas 
arabicum, and the ſthæcas citrinum, . 8 

The ſthæcas arabicum is a plant which grows chiefly 
in the Hieres iſlands in France whoſe leaves are narrow 
and greeniſh 3 and flowers, ſmall blue, and reſembling 


| the violet. The flowers are the only part of the plant 


that is uſed, and muſt be choſen of a beautiful blue. 
The ſthæcas citrinum, called otherwiſe yellow amaranth, 
differs only from the arabicum in colour; growing chiefly 
in Languedoc, and Provence, in France. 


STIBIUM. See Aniimony, | HOI 
STICAON. A weed growing in the neighbourhood of 


Palmyra, in Syria; of which the Arabs make the beſt 


where ſoap is made. 


ſort of pot aſhes, to carry to Tripoli, and other places, 


— 


The plant is without leaves, having a ſoſt juicy ſta'k 
| ſhooting out into ſeveral branches, reſembling ſamphire ; 
and, in burning, runs into cakes, not unlike the cinders 


of a forge, but heavier, and not ſo full of pores, nor ſo 
hard, as they are. l 55 


SIE. ðx — 
STILLYARD, in commerce. The company of the ſtill- 


yard was a community, or corporation of foreign mer- 
chants, eſtabliſned at London; thus called from the place 


where they had their reſidence, called the ſtillyard, near 


the bridge, which was aſſigned them by act of parlia- 
ment; and which, in ſome records, is called:Guildhalda 
Teutonicorum ; being, as ſome write, a broad place, or 


yard, where much ſteel uſed to be fold... 


This company was created in the year 1215, under Hen- 
ry III. in favour of the free cities of Germany, who had 
been aſſiſtant to him in his wars againſt France; whereby 
the comp.ny rendered itfelf miſtreſs of all the Engliſh 
manufactories, particularly of cloth, which it was al- 


lowed not only to fell throughout the kingdom, but alſo 


to export abroad! Io gon pf 
The prejudice theſe privileges did, by which the com- 
pany frequently abuſed the nation, occaſioned its being 
broke, by ſentence of the judges, under Edward IV.; 
but it redeemed its rights, and laſted to the year 1552, 
when it was ſuppreſſed by Edward vI. 


ditions to be inſerted in a contact. 


Stipulations were anciently performed at Rome with 
abundance of ceremonies; the firſt whereof was, the one 


party ſhould interrogate, and the other anſwor, to give 
his conſent, and oblige himſelf. By the ancient Roman 
law, no body could ſtipulate but for himſelf : but as the 


tabelliones were-public ſervants, they were allowed to ſti- 
pulate for their maſters; and the notaries ſucceeding the 


tabelliones, have inherited the fame privilege. The ſti- 


pulation had its origin in the lex aguilia, and another law 
of the emperor Arcadius. The word is taken from the 
Latin Hipula, a ſtraw; becauſe in making a ſale, a ſtraw 


was given the purchaſer, in ſign of a real delivery; which 
cuſtom is ſtill retained in ſome parts of France, particu- 
larly at Verdun; where it has been always cuſtomary on 


this occaſion for the two parties to break a ſtraw between 


them, and each take his moiety ;© which-they-afterwatds 
Joined again, to recognize their promiſe. 46 wo 8 


STIVER; See Stuy ver. 8 „ 
STOCK. ” A fund of money or quantity of goods, but is 


now particularly applied to the public funds. See Fund. 


STOCK-FISH, or Stoct. eb, in commerce. A kind of 
dried, ſalted fiſh, of a greyiſh” aſh- colour, only the 


belly ſomewhat whiter. os * . W 
The commerce of ſtock- ſiſh is very oonſiderable in Hol- 
land, both from the great eonſumption thereof in the 


country, and from their victualling their veſſels there - 


with. It is ſaid to take its name ffom beg as hard as 


2 ſtock, or from its needing to be besten 
fit it for eating. See Cod IN 
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STOCKHOLM 


Knit ſtockings ate much pre 


_ STOCK JOBBER. See Baer. $0 
STOCKS, in ſhip-carpentry.' A frail 


o4#T0 


ſhort, ate ſold at Amſterdam by the quintal of 105 lb. 


and the deductions ate 1 per cent; for good weight, and 


as much for prompt payment. | 
Round ſtock: fiſh is ſold for about 16 8. ſtetling the 
hundred, the long for about 17 8. and the ſhort for 


about 11 s.. ſterling. 


The capital city of Sweden, in the pro⸗ 
vince of Eaſt Gothland, ſituated in 18 geg: of E. * 
the Meller lake, 300 miles N. E. of Copenhagen, 900 
miles N. E. of London, and 400 miles weſt 0 Peter- 


burg. See Studen. e 
STOCKING. That part of the cloathing of the 1 


ING. Tha eg and 
foot, Which immediately covers their nudity, and Weng 


them from: the rigour of the cold. 


Aneiently the only ſtockings in uſe were made of cloth, or 


5 milled ſtuffs ſewed together; but ſince the invention of 
_ » knitting and weaving ſtockings. of ſilk, wool, cotton, 


and thread, the uſe of cloth ſtockings is quite exploded. 
The modern ſtockings, whether wove or knit, are a 
kind of plexus's formed of an infinite number of little 


| knots, called ſtitches, loops, ot maſhes; intermingled in 
one another. \ 7%: 


Knit STOCKINGS, are wrought with needles made of po- 


lilbed ion, or braſs-wire, which interweaye the threads, 


and form the maſhes the ſtockings conſiſt ol. This 
operation is called knitting; the invention ,whereof is 


difficult to fix preciſely, though it is commonly attributed 
to the Scotch, on this ground, that the firſt works of this 
kind came from thence; and that it was upon this ac- 


count the company of ſtocking-knitters eſtabliſhed at Pa- 


ris in 15 27 took for their patron St. Fiacre, who is ſaid to 
have been a ſon of one of the kings of Scotland. 


Neven Sroc kIN Os, are ordinarily very fine; they are ma- 
nufactured on a frame or machine made of poliſhed 


iron; the ſtructure whereof is exceeding ingenious, but 
- exceedingly complex; ſo that it is very difficult to de- 
ſcribe it well, by reaſon. of the diyerſity. and number of 
its parts; nor is it even conceived, without a deal of 
_ difficulty, when working before the face. == 
The Engliſh and French have greatly conteſted the ho- 
nour of the invention of the ſtocking-loom: but the 
matter of fact, waiving all national prejudices, ſeems to 


be this, that a Frenchman firſt. invented this uſeful and 


ſurpriſing machine; who, finding ſome difficulties in pro- 
curing an excluſive privilege, which he required, to ſettle 


., himſelf at Paris, went over to England, Where his ma- 


chine was admired, and the workman rewarded according 
to his merit. The invention thus imparted to the Eog- 
lich, they became ſo jealous thereof, that for a long time 


it was forbid, under pain of death, to carry any of the 
machines out of the iſland, or communicate a model 
- thereof to foreigners. But as it was a Frenchman firft 


_. enriched the nation with it, ſo a Frenchman firſt carried 
it abroad; and, by an extraordinary effort of memory 


and imagination, made a loom at Paris, on the idea he 


had formed thereof in a voyage he made to England. 


Tunis loom, firſt ſet up in the year 1666, bas ſerved for the 


model of all thoſe made in France and Hollancg. 


1 111 


a farther improvement to the manufacture; and the eſta- 


bliſhing of the mill far throwing. of ſilk, at Perby, by 


Sir Thomas Lombe, bas compleated it, and enabled! the 
ſubjects of Great Britain, not only to furniſh themſelves 
. and the Britiſh plantstions with filk and worlkediſtock- 
ings, but many other parts of Europe. 5 2 


ſtrength to thoſe made in the loom; but the time em- 


© -ployed in knitting ſtockings. of any fineneſs raiſes their 5 


pries too much for common wears. The Scoteh make 
the beſt knit ſtockings of any people in Europe, and.ſell 

them at exorbitant rates; 30 8. fbr a pair of white Knit 
ſtockings from Aberdęen being a Fommon Price, and 
ſome amounting to 1 orntiogy wry 


poſts, made aſhore, to build: pinnaces, ketches, boats, - 


andſuchſmallcraft, and ſometimes ſhall frigates upon It 
r 


and 59 deg. 30 min. of N. lat; on ſeveral {mall iſlands in 
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STONE, in natural hiſtory. A hard, ſolid body, neither 
malleable, fuſible by fire, nor ſoluble in water, formed 
by ſucceſſion of time in the body of the earth. Wes 
Stones are of various kinds, with regard to the places 
they are produced in: the moſt ordinary are under 
ground ; others in the bodies of men, and other ani- 
mals ; others ſeem to be generated by the ſea, as pumice, 
and the like; others the effect of a petrifying virtue in 
certain waters. . 


ments; as all thoſe called 
Precious STONE*, which make the commerce of lapidaries 
and jewellers. EIS] * 
Others much more uſeful; if one might credit all the vir- 
tues attributed to them, are uſed in medicine; ſuch as 

| bezoard, Jews-ſtone, eagles-ſtone, and many more. 

Others again are uſed in painting; either to prepare co- 
lours from, by calcining and grinding them, or to be 
uſed as crayons or pencils for defigning ; of which num- 
ber are the Armenian ſtone, black lead, and ruddle. 

Laſtly, much the greateſt quantity, and thoſe too of the 
moſt immediate and common uſe, are thoſe employed 
in building; ſuch as free-ſtone, marble, lime- ſtone, and 

-fire-ſtone. For 1 Fo HO FEES 1 

ree STONE, that dug in the peninſula of Portland, and 

thence called Portland ſtone, is much uſed ; being ſofter 
and whiter than Purbec-ſtone, and is commonly raiſed 
out of the quarries in bigger blocks than that. | 
Some alfo call Ryegate, or fire-ſtone, free-ſtone. 

, Mr. Boyle obſerves, that a competent knowledge of the 
nature of the ſap or juice found in i. ones uſed in building, 
is of the laſt importance ; the ſame ſtone dug out of the 
fame quarry in one ſeaſon being found to moulder away 
in a few winters, which, dug at another ſeaſon, will 
brave the weather for many ages; and there are others, 
which, though dug at the proper ſeaſon, yet make but 
ruinous buildings, if uſed at an improper ſeaſon. The 

| fame author adds, that as there are ſome ſorts of ſtones * 
which will decay in a few years, there are others will not 
have attained their full hardneſs in 30 or 40 years, or 
/ 1. ES 
| STONE, alſo denotes a certain quantity or weight of ſome 
commodities. See Height. e 
A ſtone of beef at London, is the quantity of 8 pounds, 
in Herefordſhire 12 pounds, in the North 16 pounds. A 
ſtone of glaſs is 5 pounds, of wax 8 pounds. A ſtone of 
wool, according to the ſtatute of the 11th of Henry VII. 
is to weigh 14 pounds; yet in ſome places it is more, in 
others leſs ; as in Glouceſterſhire 15 pounds, in Hereford- 
| ſhire 12 pounds. Among horſe-courſers, a ſtone is the 
weight of 14 pounds. 7 N 
h | SToNE-blue. A mineral preparation, properly called ſmalt. 
"See Sal, TS 7 6 e yd 
STOOMING of wine, The putting bags of herbs, or 
other ingredients in it. e 
STOPPAGE. See Payment. 
STORAX. A reſinous, odoriferous gum, brought from 
Syria; whereof there are two or three kinds, red ſtorax, 
ſtorax calamita, and liquid ſtor aaa 
Red or dried STORAx, called alſo Fews incen e, is a gum or 
reſin oozing out at an inciſion made in the trunk and big- 
geſt branches of a tree called ſtorax, not unlike the quince- 
tree; whoſe fruit is of the ſize of a filberd, and contains 
a a white, oily kernel, of a ſmell perieAly like ſtorax. It 
muſt be choſen in a maſs, of a reddiſh colour, ſoft and 
fat, with an agreeable ſmell, bearing no reſemblance to 
liquid ſtorax. That in cakes and balls is alſo ſophiſti- 
cated; being only a wretched compoſition of liquid ſto- 
rax, with the impurities of the true red ſtorax, and other 
drugs: that in powder is ſtill worſe. Red ſtorax is of 
ſome uſe in medicine; and is alſo uſed by the perſumers, 
zs well as often ſubſtituted for frankincenſe. . 47) 
SToR ax calamita, thus called from the ruſhes, or quills; it 
was anciently brought in, is by fome held to be only a 
compoſition of ſeveral excellent drugs, and among the 
*" reſt red Trorax, whence its name; though authors have 
generally taken it for a natural gum, different from the 
7 Fd horas.” Hoffman conjectures, that it only differs 
_ from the other in 


% 


age, the ſtorax growing higher coloured 


Of theſe, ſome ſerve ſimply for magnificence and orna- 
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with keeping. It muſt be choſen in fine wh 
very dry, and not bitter; ſometimes. it is 
maſles, full of theſe-whitiſh tears, only mixed * 
ruddy ſubſtance. Theſe two kinds are eſtecmed 
lent pectorals, ſtomachics, and cephalics. 
Liquid STOR Ax, is a kind of factitious reſin, of a 
colbur, compounded of true ſtorax, common reſin f 
pinle- oil, and wine, beaten with water into the conſiſ; * 
f an unguent. The druggiſts call it alſo ſtacte, ; 175 
tinguiſh it, and ſell it for the better price. ee 
The beſt is that of Holland: it is eaſily kept in a cellar 
9 


greyiſh 


by pouring water on it from time to time; and is an Ky 


gredient in an unguent, which experience has ſhew 

be excellent againſt the ſcorbutus and gangrene. 
STORE, or Stores, ſignifies the proviſions, ammunit 

&c. provided for a ſhip. | =o; 


The premium or bounty on naval ſtores imported, was 


firſt granted by the 3d and 4th of Queen Anne, ad 5 
the 24th of George II. continued till L949... Sarma, 
The ſeveral ſorts of naval ſtores hereafter mentioneg. ; 
ported directly from any of the Britiſh plantations in 

America, in any ſhip that may lawfully trade, manned 
as by law is required, are to enjoy the following bounty 


Hemp, water-rotted, bright and clean, the tun, 
h containing 20 C. wt. = 4465553; 
Maſis, Yards, and Bawſprits, the tun, allowing 
| 40 feet to each tun, 'girt-meaſure, according 
to the cuſtomary way of meaſuring round bo· 
dies ; - . {5 0%; 35+ 5 1 
Tar, clean, good, merchantable, well - condi- ea 
tioned, clear of droſs or water, and fit in 
every reſpect for making of cot dage, the tun, 
containing 8 barrels, and each barrel to gauge _ 
31; gallons, to be well hooped and filled up 2 4 0 
Tar, clean, good, merchantable, well-condi- 
tioned, clear of droſs or water, and fit in 
every reſpect for making of cordage, made 
from trees prepared according to the direc- 
tions hereafter mentioned, the tun, contain- 
ing 8 barrels, and each barrel to gauge 314 
gallons, to be well hooped and filled up, n 
the importation thereof oe. Og 4 00 
Pitch, clean, good, merchantable, and well-con- 
ditioned, not mixed with: dirt or droſs, the 
tun, containing 20 groſs C. neat pitch, to be 
brought in 8 barrels of equal ize '- 1 00 


6 09 


.. 


Turpentine, clean, good, and merchantavle, clear 


of droſs and water, the tun, containing 20 
groſs C. neat turpentine, to be brought in 8 
_ barrels of equal ſie i icq 0 
Which premiums are to be paid by the commiſſioners of 
the navy, by bills to be made out for the ſame, and de- 


livered to the importers within 20 days after the diſcharge 


or unlading of the ſhip, in order to be paid in courſe; 


| Upon certificate of the reſpective chief officers of the cuſ- 


toms where imported; to whom a certificate has been 
produced under the hands and ſeals of the governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, or collector of his Majeſty's cuſtoms, 
and naval officer, or any two of them, teſiding within 
any of his Majeſty's ſaid plantations, teſtifying, that, be- 
fore departure of the ſhip, the perſon lading the ſame had 


made oath before them, that the ſaid ſtores were troly | 


and bona fide of the growth and produce of his Majeſty's 


ſaid plantations; and with reſpect to the high heunty en tar, 4 


expreſſing, that it has appeared to them, ide petſons fo 
certifying, by the oath of the owner, or Maker of the 


tar for which ſuch certificate was granted, that the tar 


berein mentioned was made from green trees prepared 
for that purpoſe, aſter the following manner; War 15 io 


ſay, that when ſuch trees were fit to baik;, the bark E 


thereof was ſtripped 8 feet, or thereabouts, up from the 
root of each tree, a flip of the bark of about 4 inches in 
breadth having been leſt on one fide of each. tree; and 
that each tree, after having been ſo barked, had ſtood 
during one year at the leaſt, and was not before cut 
. down for the making of tar; and that the ſaid tar Was 


* 


* . 


made without mixture of any other tar therewith: 38 


N 17 
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ikewiſe upon oath to be made by the maſter of the fhip, 
at the port of importation in Great Britain, that the ſame - 


ſhipped within ſome of his Majeſty's plantations in 

| wen ee that he knows, or believes, that the ſaid 
ſtores were the produce of the ſaid plantations. | 
But the afareſaid certificates of the chief officers of the 


" cuſtoms are not to be made out for the premium on 


pitch, until the ſame be freed from dirt or droſs; nor for 
any tar that is-not fitting to be uſed for making of cor- 
dage, and ſhall not be freed from droſs and water, and 
unleſs ſuch pitch and tar be clean, good, mercantile, and 
* well-conditioned. | | 5 U 
And the ſaid 8 | 
out ſuch certificates, are to examine the pitch, by open- 
ing the heads of the barrels, ſawing of the ſtaves in the 


as they (ball think proper, to diſcover whether the ſaid 
pitch is good and merchantable, not mixed with dirt or 
| droſs; and alſo to examine and ſearch the faid tar, to 
diſcover whether the ſame is clean, good, merchantable, 


well- conditioned, clear of droſs or water, and: fit for 


making of cordagee. 1 25 

By the 12th of Queen Anne, the naval ſtores hereafter 
mentioned, imported from North Britain to South Bri- 
tain, in any ſhip built in Great Britain, are to enjoy the 


following bount . | 33 
Hemp, water- rotted, bright and clean, the tun, 
containing 20 C. W t. 
Trees of 12 inches diameter and upwards, fit for 

maſts, yards, and bowſprits, regularly con- 
verted, and hewed at leaft into eight ſquares, 
ſound, freſh, and in good and merchantable 
condition, the tun, allowing 40 feet to each 

tun, girt - meaſure, according to the cuſtomary 
way of meaſuring round bodies 100 
Wbich premiums are to be paid by the commiſſioners of 
the navy, by bills to be made out for the ſame, and de- 


600 


. 


courſe; upon certificates of the reſpective chief officers of 
the cuſtoms where imported, to whom à certificate has 
deen produced, under the hands and ſeals of the comp- 
troller and collector of the cuſtoms, and the naval offi- 


exportation in North Britain, teſtifying, that before the 
departure of the ſhip, the perſons concerned, or employed 
ia cutting down the aforeſaid trees, or any two of them, 
had made affidavit in writing before ſuch comptroller and 
collector, and. naval. officer, or any two of them, that 
ſuch trees were truly and na fide of the growth and 
produce of North Britain; and ſpecifying in the ſaid af- 
fidavit the particular, number, quantity, and qualities of 
| the trees, together with the time when they were cut⸗ 
down, the names of the proprietors; and the places where 
the ſame did grow; as. likewiſe, upon oath to be made 


North Britain; and that he knows, or believes that the 
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officers of the | cuſtoms, before they make 


middle, and breaking the barrels, or by ſuch other means 


livered- to the importers. within 20 days after the diſ- 
charge or unlading of the ſhip, in order to be paid in 


- cer, or any two of. them, reſiding at the port or ports of 


STRALSUND.” A ſlrong city and port-town of | 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and duchy of Po- 


by the maſter of the ſhip, at the port of importation in 
youth Britain; and that the ſame were truly laden within 


lad trees were of the growth, of North Britain: 1! 
Perſons counterfeiting, or making falſe. affidavits or certi- 
fcates of the growth of the trees or hemp, in order to 
obtain the premium, are to ſuffer as for wilful and cor- 
rupt perjury, and taiforfeit 100 l % „„ s | 


Comptrollers, collectors, or naval offig 770 


. 4 
| * 
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by the officers of the cuſtoms, for the examining, views- 
ing, ordelivering any of the aforeſaid naval ſtores, or for 
making or ſigning certificates, in order to receive the 
premium; upon forfeiture of office and 100 l. and to be 

rendered incapable of ſerving his Majeſty, _ 

And if any of the aforefaid naval ſtores, except hemp 
or trees, ſhall be again exported, the exporter muſt, be- 
fore entry thereof, produce to the collector, &c. of the 

cuſtoms, at the port of exportation, a receipt from the 

treaſurer of the navy, or his caſhier, ſubſcribed by his 
comptroller, or his chief clerk, ſignifying that the full 
amount of the aforeſaid premium had been repaid to 
bim; on failure whereof, ſuch ſtores may not be ex- 
ported: and if ſueh ſtores are fraudulently exported with- 
out repayment of the premium, they are forfeited, and 
double the value. | 4 | 

And if, upon the exportation of the aforeſaid ſtores, 
doubts ſhall ariſe concerning the growth, product, or ma- 

nufacture, the onus proband: ſhall lie on the owner. or 


claimer thereof. 
Bill of STORE. See Bill of ſtore. 


Naval STOR 8, are hemp, maſts, yards, bowſprits, pitch, 
and turpentine. ' 5 oy 


STOWAGE, in the n The putting of goods 


orderly into the hold of a 
the ballaſt, c | 
STRAIGHT, Streight, or Strait, in hydrography. A 
narrow ſea, or gut, ſhut up between lands on either 
ſide, and affording a paſſage out of one great ſea into an- 
other. See Sea, and Ocean. 3 1 
The moſt celebrated flraight in the world, is that of 
Gibraltar, Which is about 130 miles long, and 12 
broad, joining the Mediterranean fea with the Atlantic 
ocean. The ſtraights of Magellan, diſcovered in 1520 
by F. Magellan, were uſed for ſome time as a paſſage 
out of the North into the South ſea : but fince the year 
1616, that the ſtraight of Le Maire has been diſcovered, 
the former has been diſuſed ; both becauſe of its length, 
which is full 300 miles; and becauſe the navigation 
thereof is very dangerous, ſrom the waves of the North | 
and South ſeas meeting herein, and claſhing. The 
- ſtraight at the entrance of the Baltic is called the Sound. 


ip, the moſt ponderous next 


See Sound. _ 


or the Channel. W NOR 5 
There are alſo the ſtraights of Babel- Mandel, of Wei- 

gats, of Jeſſo, of Anian, of Davis, and Hudion” 
STRAIGHT, is alſo uſed in geography for an iſthmus, or 


That between England and France, Le Pas de Calais, 


neck of land between two ſeas, preventing the commu- 
nication thereof. „e 


* . b _ 1 
STRAAED fagar.” See Sugar. 
STR b 


Zer- 
merania, ſituated on the Baltic ſea, oppoſite to Ru- 
gen, in 13 deg. 22 min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 23 
min. of N. lat. 65 miles eaſt of Wiſmer, ſubje&'to | 


Sweden. 


STRAND, and Stream, in ancient cuſtoms.” A freedom 
from all impoſitions upon goods and veſſels, by land or | 


Water. 


age, run on ground, and fo periſhes. u 
STRANGFROD.: A town of Ireland, which gives name 
to a lough and bay, in- the county of Down, and pro- 
; vince of Viſter, fitusted in 34 deg; 24 min. of N. iat. 
9 miles eaſt of DOW. a 


' STRANDED. When a ſhip is by tempeſt, or ill ficers - 


STRAP, in a ſhip, is a zope ſpliced about n block; to fü, 


tteen it any where that it is to be uſed {© 
 STRASBURG: A city of Germany, in the circle of the 


Upper Rhine, capital of the landgravate of Alface Litudt d 
. in 7 deg. 75 min. of E. lon. and 48 deg. 38 min. of N... 


L 43 Ne 1 ö 
France. Ae e tt ** 


* 


cable, for a 9 ride by in gentle-Eireams, and in 


F 


fair Weather. See Mnchor, r... 
STRETCH. Wien e lea they ire gig to. Bait the” - 
yard, or hale the ſheet, "they ſays re forward the 


"gs 


 STROMBOLI. 


'E 


 8UB "Rp 
ſheets ; meaning, that the part which the men. are to 
hale by, ſhould be put into their hands, in order to their 
haling. Ny" . 5, | 6 SHALE 
STRIKE, or Stryke, A meaſure, containing two buſhels. 
A STRIKE of flax, is as much as can be heckled at one 
_ handful, SR © . 1 
STRIKE, is a ſea-word variouſly uſed. When a ſhip in a 
fight, or upon meeting with a man of war, lets down 
or lowers her top-ſails, at leaſt balf maſt high, they ſay 
ſhe ſtrikes ; meaning, ſhe yields or ſubmits, or pays her 
reſpe& to the man of war as ſhe paſles by. See Flag · 
And when any thing is let down, or lowered, into the 
bold, they call it ſtriking down into the hold. When a 
top-maſt is to be taken down, they ſay, ſtrike down the 
_ top-maſt. Alſo, when a ſhip touches groupd in a ſhoal- 
water, they ſay, ſhe ſtrikes, 2645 "Te 
One of the Lipari iſlands, in the Neapo- 
litan ſea, ſituated in 15 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 39 
_ deg. 14 min. of N. lat. 50 miles north of Meſſina. - 
STUC, or Stucc?, in building. A compoſition of white 
marble pulveriſed, and. mixed with plaiſter and lime; the 
whole ſifted, and wrought up with water, to be uſed 
like common plaiſter ; of which are made ſtatues, buſts, 
baſſo relievos, and other ornaments of architecture. See 
= TR ER TT | 
STUFF, in commerce. A general name for. all kinds of 
fabrics of gold, ſilver, filk, woo!, hair, cotton, or thread, 
manufactured on the loom; of which number are velvets, 
brocades, mohair, ſattins, taffeties, cloth, and ſerges. See 
Cloth, Velvet, and Brocade. Ss SIN 
STUFF, is particularly uſed for certain kinds of flight 
- woollen ſtuffs, uſed principally for hangings, linings, and 
* womens wear, as linſeys, ratteens, and the like : but for 
_ the drawback, ſee Drawback on Silk; 


% 


STUM. The flower of wine ſet a working: hence, to 


ſtim, is to put certain ingredients into ſick and decayed 


wine, in order to revive it, and make it briſk. 


 STURGEON. A large ſea-fiſh, which aſcends freſh 


water rivers; having its mouth pointed, belly flat, and 
= Rd. | 
There are ſturgeons of all ſorts of ſizes ; but the ſmaller 
© Cort is beſt for eating; and their roes are a conſiderable 
article in commerce. 


wWoorth 8 duyts, or 1 d. ſterling. 183 
The ſtuyver of Cologn is 8 duyts, or 20 d. ſterling, and 
the ſtuyver of Flanders is worth 2 grotes, or 235 d. fter- 
STYLE, in chronology, denotes a particular manner of 
accounting time, with regard to the retrenchment of ten 


days from the calendar year, in the reformation made 


thereof under Pope Gregory XIII. Style is either old 
Or new, x 41 | 


Old STYLE, is the Julian manner of computing, which ob- | 


tained in England till the year 1752, and is ſtill made 
uſe of in ſome proteſtant ſtates, who refuſed to admit of 
© the reformation. _ e XX 7 2 1 
New STYLE, is the Gregorian manner, followed by the 
cCatholics, and others, in conſequence of that reformation. 


See Cavia, and Sturgeon Fiſhery. 
 STUYVER, or Stiver. The common fol of Holland, 


SUBLIMA TE. A chemical anemwatidnw the 5 


of is mercury or quickſilver. See Mercury: baſis where. 
SUBLIMATION, in chemiſtry. An operation which 


any room in ſublimation; for the ſubſtanc 
to be ſublimed being ſolid, are incapable of ra 


SUBREPTITIOUS, or Surreptitious. A term ar 


. tained of a. ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth, which 
bad it been known, would have prevented the conceſſion 
or grant. Wen ie wee 


The benefit of letters, licences, grants, and patents, is 
SUBSCRIPTION. The fignature 
SUB:CRIPTION, in the Engliſh commerce, is uſed for the 


public ſtock, or a trading company, by writing their 
names, and the ſhares they require, in the books of the 


8 


; bookſeller and publiſher to deliver the ſaid copies on cer - 

tain terms. ee eee ee 
The uſual conditions of theſe ſubſcriptions are, on tbe 
part of the bookſeller, to afford the books cheaper to a 
| ſubſcriber than to another, by x-3d'or I-4th of the price; 
and on the part of the latter, to advance half the money 
in hand, and to pay the reſt on the delivery of the copies: 


other; as the bookſeller is hereby furniſhed with money 
to carry on works, which would be otherwiſe above his 
ſtock; and the ſubſcribers receive, as it were, intereſt 


| Subſcriptions had their rife in England; and it is but very 
lately they are got into other countries. They were firſt 
: ſet on foot in the middle of the laſt century, for the 
printing of Walton's Polyglott Bible, which was the firſt 


Hence there has ariſen a difference of ten days between 


the old ſtyle and the new, the latter being ſo much be- 
 fore-band with the former; ſo that when the catholics 


reckoned the 21ſt of May, the Engliſh reckoned the 
The difference of ,ten days was increaſed in the 
year 1707 to eleven days, by reaſon that year was not the 
biſſextile in the old ſtyle, but was in the new; ſo that 


tte roth day of the one correſponded with the 2ſt of 


There are ſeveral places, however, where the new ſtyle 
hhas begun to obtain, even among proteſtants. At the 
diet of Ratiſpon, in 1700, it was decreed by the body of 
Proteſtants of the empire, that eleven days ſhould be re- 
trenched from the old ſtyle, to ac commodate it for the 
future to the new; and the ſame regulation has ſince 
paſſed in Sweden and Denmark, and lately in England; 
o that it is probable the old ſtyle will ſoon dwindle quite 


SUBJECT. . A peiſon under the rule and dominion of a 


4 
* 
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fs 


or ſtate ; but of ſubjects, ſome are ſo by 


by ſubſcriptions, which were ſo numerous that great 


propoſed for the publication of St. Chryſoſtom by the Bee 
. nediQines,” but not with equal ſucceſs: 4 % inn f 
The other books ſince printed in France by ſubſcriptions 


French militia. © 
| their frequency has rendered them liable to ſome abuſesff 


SUBSIDY, in law. An aid, tax," or tribute, gran I 
authority of parliament to the King,” on prethog 0628 

ſions of ſtate, levied on the" ſubjeQs according to dei 
_ ſeveral abilities, or the yearly value of their lands anf 


birth, and others by acta of naturalization. ge G, 
differs little from diſtillation 3. except that in diſt 
only the fluid parts of bodies are ol bes iſtill 


cerned about ſolid ſubſtances. 
There is alſo another difference, namely, 


properly only an action begun, or an engagement, 
_ making the firſt payment, to acquit the reſt in the time 
| limited; and that the other is the whole action, performed 


U BSCRIPTION, in the commerce of books, ignifies an en- 


very lately introduced into France. F. Montfaucon's 


| Such is the land-tax, or royal ail, as it'ls called, WY 


8UB 


Denizen, and Naturalization. 


l ation 
in ſublima- 
o be diſtilled 
18 only con- 


tion the ſolid and dry; and that the matter t 
may be either ſolid or fluid :. but ſublimation 


1 alſo that g 
tion, which is of very great uſe in diſtillation, Say — 


es Which are 


reſaddion; 
and ſo it is only impulſe can raiſe tbein efaion ; 


. lie 
a letter, licence, patent, or other act, Wadi cb. 


forfeited, when they are found contrary to the inſorma- 
tions given; they being then reputed ſubreptitious. 


11 3 put at the bottom of a 
letter, writing, or inſtrument, 4. 8 ha 


ſhare or intereſt which any. particular perſons take in 2 


regiſter thereof. See Company, and; Fund... We. 
The French have likewiſe adopted the word fubſeriptim 
uſing it in ſpeaking of the actions of their India comh- 
pany. A 8 1 e une 

A ſubſcription differs from an action, in that the firſt is | 


by 
in all its parts. 


. 


gagement to take a certain number of copies of a book | 
going to be printed, and a reciprocal obligation of the 


an agreement equally advantageous to the one and the | 


for their money, by the moderate price the book ftands 
them in. | | 0 EIT EN 


book ever printed by way of ſubſcription; © From Eng- 
land they paſſed a few years ago into Holland, and are 


collection of antiquities was the firſt book publiſhed there 


numbers were refuſed: The ſame method has been hnce} 


are M. Dacier's tranſlation of Plutarch's lives 3 the de- 
ſcription of Verſailles 4 and EF; Daniel's hiſtory of the 


In England they are become exceedingly frequent ; an 
which begin to di credit them. 6 "mh a 


wt, K 


goods. 


4 


8 E 


5 ufually = the rate 2, 3, or 48. in the pound for lands, 
| 


q of 28. 8 d. ſor goods and perſonal eſtate, when of 
an 1 : | 


8 boner Saxon kings had no ſubſidies collected after 
Ea ak manner; having, inſtead thereof, ſeveral 
oy gt whereby they levied money or perſonal ſervice 
n eople, for the repairing of cities, caſtles, bridges, 
por military expeditions z which they called burgbote, 
and __ hereſare, and heregeld: but, upon the lands be- 
1 oppreſled by the Danes, King Ethelred, in the 
_— agreed to pay them yearly I0,0c0 1, for re- 

_ tion of peace; which ſuq was afterwards increaſed 
N 0001. and at length to 48,0001, which was called 
8 wu and was levied on land; each hide, or plough- 
4 *hat of the church only excepted, being aſſeſſed 
0 1 Hence the tribute came to be called hideage, a 
1 that afterwards became common to all taxes and 


ſubſidies impoſed on lands; as thoſe on cattle were called 


1d. 55 
ys the Normans ſometimes called taxes, from 


k word ri, order; ſometimes from their own 
mo taillage; and ſometimes according to the cuſ- 
tom beyond ſea, ſub/idia, and auxilia. 


After the conqueſt, theſe ſubſidies ſeem 'to have been 
:anted differently from what they now are; as every 
ninth lamb, every ninth fleece, every ninth ſheep, and 
the like. Sometimes the rate was every tenth, and 
ſometimes every fifteenth. . _ a e 
In the liſt of the Engliſh duties, or impoſitions, are di- 
vers kinds of ſubſidies; as old ſubſidy, additional impoſi- 
tion to the old. ſubſidy, new ſubſidy, third ſubſidy, and 
two-thirds ſubſidy. See Duty, and Cuſtom. | 


that may be uſed-inſtead of. another, or that ſupplies the 


called alſo ſuccedaneum. See Succedaneum, 


ticum, are uſed as ſubſtitutes to rhubarb. 


BSTRACTION, or Subtraftion, in arithmetic. The 


See Arithmetic. | 
UBTILIZZATION. a . 7 
ing any thing ſmaller or ſubtiler z particularly, the diſſol- 
ving or changing a mixed body into a pure liquor, or a 


with one of the given numbers, is equal to the other. 


UC CEDANEUM. A remedy ſubſtituted in the place of 


ing neceſſary for the compoſition of the other. See 
Subſtitute. | | 


leſs, with ſome authors, we chuſe to uſe ſubſtitute, where 
2 ſimple of like virtue is put for another; and ſucceda- 
neum, where a compound is uſed for, the ſame purpoſe: 
SWCCINUM, in pharmacy. Ajbituminous. juice or re- 


Amber. | 


is of no great uſe in medicine by itſelf, as its texture 
ſeems too compact to open and yield to the natural con- 


alſamic, and give it in gonorrhoeas. particular 


cially in nervous caſes. | 
mirſus diaboli, ot the devil's bit. 
This is a powerful. ſudorific ; inſomuch Mt Sir Theo- 


lignant fever, on a bed thereof, moderately hot, be ſhall 
let till they take him off and much more, if be drinks 
of the 14 or juice of the herb: but the ſucciſſa is 
now little uſed. . e 
CO TRINE ales, See n.. 
VDKOPPING. A Daniſh town, one iſland of 
ſter. See Denmark. TONE The os l Tote 
VET. A kind of fat found in deer, the 
| F . . 
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eBSTITUTE, in medicine, denotes a drug, or remedy, 
pace of another of like virtue, which is not to be had Y 
The root of the great centaury, and ſometimes rhapon- 

ſecond rule, or rather operation therein, whereby we 
deduct a leſs number from a greater, to learn the preciſe 


erence: ory more juſtly, fubtraBion iv the Gnding =. 
certain number from homogenous ones given; which, 


The at of ſubtilizing, or render- 


fine powder, by ſeparating the groſſer parts therefrom. 


another firſt preſcribed, when the ingredients are want- 


Subſtitute and ſuccedaneum ate of the ſame import; un- 


The whiteſt and moſt tranſparent is accounted beſt. Ile 


coctions; though ſome have a great opinion of it B 2 | 
what pharmacy extorts from it is of great efficacy, eſpe- THY 


n TNT 4 
VCCISA. A medicinal _ alexipbarmic herb, called alſo. 


ove: 


hogs 3 which, when melted down and clarified, makes 
what is called tallow, uſed in the making of candles. 
See Tallow; | Th | | 

SUEZ. A port town of Egypt, ſituated in 34 deg. 30 
min. of E. lon, and 30 deg of N. lat. at the bottom of 


. the gulph called the Red fea, 70 miles eaſt of Grand 
Cairo. See Egypt. | 4 


SUFFERANCE, is the. fame as permiſſio 
leave, or forbearance. See Permit, 


n, allowance, 
Bill of SUFFERANCE. See Bill of ſufferance. 


SUGAR. A very ſweet agreeable juice, expreſſed from a 


kind of canes, or reeds, growing in great plenty in the a 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, particularly in Brafil, and 
the, Caribbee iſlands, It is a queſtion not yet decided 
among botaniſts, whether the ancients were acquainted 
with this cane, and whether they knew how to expreſs 
_ the juice from the ſame ? What we can get from the ar- 
 guments advanced on either fide is, that, if they knew the 
cane and the juice, they did not know the art of con- 
denſing, hardening, and whitening it; ſo, of conſe- 
_ quence, knew nothing of our ſugar. "3 
Some ancient authors indeed ſeem to mention ſugar un- 
der the name of Indian falt z but they add, that it oozed 
| out of the cane of itſelf, hardened there like gum, and 
was even friable between the teeth, like our common 
ſalt ; whereas ſugar is expreſſed by a machine on purpoſe, 


and coagulated by the re. Theirs, Salmaſius tells us, 


Was cooling and looſening; whereas ours, the ſame wri- 
ter aſſerts, is hot, and excites thirſt. Hence ſome have 
imagined, that ancient and modern ſugar plants were 
different; but Mathiolus, on Dioſcorides, c. 75. makes 
no doubt they were the ſame; and others are even of 
opinion, that ours has a laxative virtue, as well as that 
of the ancients," and that it purges pituita. 8 
The generality of authors, however, agree, that the an- 
cient ſugar was much better than the modern ; as con- 
ſiſting of only the fineſt and matureſt parts, which made 
themſelves a paſſage, and were condenſed in the air. 
The interpreters of Avicenna and Serapion call ſugar ſpo- 
dium, the Perſians tabaxir, and the Indians mambu. Sal- 
maſius aſſures us, that the Arabs have uſed the art of 
making ſugar, ſuch as we now have it, above eight 
„ AAA ⁰B ( ²³• + "O0t 2H 5 
Another queſtion among naturaliſts is, whether the ſu- 
gar-canes be originally of the Weſt Indies, or whether 


learned of theſe laſt ages have been much divided on the 
point: but, ſince the diſſertation of M. Labat, a domini- 
can, miſſionary, publiſhed in 1722, there is no longer 
room to doubt, that the ſugar-cane. is as natural to 
America as India: all that can be ſaid in favour of the 
latter is, that the Spaniards and Portugyeſe- firſt learned 
from the Orientals the art of expreſſing its juice, boiling 


- 


* 


it, and reducing it into ſugar. 


{n, which from a fluor grows hard and brittle, See. 


fore Mayerne obſerycs, in the Philoſophital Tranſac- 
tions, that laying a.perſon ſiek of the plague, or other ma- 
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they have been tranſplanted rather from the Eaſt ? The 
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months, though ſometimes not till fifteen; at which time 
they are found full of a white ſucculent marrow, whence 
is expreſſed the liquor whereof ſugar is made. When 
ripe, they are cut, their leaves cleared off, and they ate 
carried in bundles to the mills. The mills conſiſt of three 
wooden rollers, covered with ſteel plates; and have their 
motion either from the water, the wind, cattle, or the 
hands of ſlaves. See Sugar- Mill. f 
Two rules belonging hereto are, that no canes above 
four feet, or under two feet and a half long, be ſent to 
the mills; and that no more canes be cut than can be 
conveniently preſſed in 24 hours, in regard they will 
heat, ferment, and turn ſour. Fo 
Preparation of SUGAR. The juice coming out of the 
canes, when preſſed and broke between the rollers, runs 
through a little canal into the ſugar -houſe, where it is pu- 
Tified by repeated-boilings ; and, thus paſling ſucceſſively 
I : a number of coppers, the juice is thickened, and rendered 
l | fit to be converted into any of the kinds of ſugar here- 

after mentioned. . 

The ſize of the ſeveral coppers always diminiſhes, from 
the firſt to the laſt z each being furniſhed with a fur - 
nace, to give a heat proportionable to the degree of coc- 

tion the juice has received. In ſome large ſugar- works, 


3 paring the ſcums. _ | | 
AY F. Labat mentions ſeveral different kinds of ſugar pre- 
pared in the Caribbees; ſuch as crude ſugar, or moſco- 
vado ; ſtrained, or brown ſugar ; earthed, or white ſu- 
gar, in powder; refined ſugar, either in powder or 
loaves; royal tugar ; candied ſugar ; ſugar of fine ſyrop ; 
ſugar of coarſe ſyrop; and fugar of the ſcum. AT 
Crude SUGAR, or meſcovado, is that firſt drawn from the 
Juice of the -cane, and whereof all the reſt are com- 
poſed. - | E 


Strained, or Brown Sud Ak, though whiter and harder, does 


not differ much from the crude ſugar; but it is held a 
medium between this laſt and the earthed ſugar, which is 
the white powder-ſugar. 8 | 
The invention of trained ſugar is owing to the Engliſh, who 
are more careful than their neighbours in the preparation 
1 . hereof; for they not only ſtrain it, but, when boiled, 
put it in ſquare wooden moulds of a pyramidical figute; 
and, when it has purified itſelf well, they cut it in pieces, 
dry it in the ſun, and barrel it up. e 
Earthed SUGAR, is that which is whitened by means of 
earth laid upon the top of the forms it is put in, to purge 
itſelf. 4 e 
SUGAR 6f the ſcum, This is all made of the ſcum of the 
two laſt coppers; thoſe of the former being reſerved for 
making of rum. 2 5 | 
The ſcum defined to make ſugar, is kept in a veſſel for 
; that purpoſe, and boiled every morning in a copper ſet 
3 1 apart for that uſe : with the ſcum is put into the copper 
| a fourth part of water, to retard the boiling, and give 
time for its purging : when it begins to boil, the uſual lee 
is put in, and it is carefully ſcummed; when almoſt 
enough boiled, lime and alum water are thrown in; and 


- when it is ready to be taken out, they ſprinkle it with a 


little. powdered alum. 8 | | ; 
SUGAR of ſytop, or treacle, There are three kinds of ſy- 
rops that run from ſugar ; the firſt, from the barrels of 
raw ſugar, which is the coarſeſt of all; the fecond, from 
the forms or moulds, after they are perforated, and be- 
fore they receive their earth; the third, that coming 
from the forms after they have had their earth; which 
F uf nn! 4 he RG hb e414 ao 
The coarſe ſyrops ſhould only be uſed for rum; but, ſu- 
gar being grown dear, endeavours have been uſed to make 


5 firſt clarified with lime-water; and, when boiled, are 
put up in barrels, with à ſugar-cane in the middle, to 
make them purify themſelves; after 20 days, a quantity of 
coarſe earth is thrown. in, to make them caſt the remain- 


ſugar. The Dütch and German refiners. firſt taught 
the iſlanders how to turn their tregele'jato ſugar. 


or tops o ſoax es that have not been whitened'well, are the 
HAM ©. ö i . A NET. OS. 
* : 


water. hen the fat, and other impurities of the ſu 
Which done,; it is put out into coolers, the bottoms 


there are alſo particular coppers for the boiling and pre- Royal SUGAR. The bafis of this ſort ought to be the fineſt 


hole in the bottom, which is half ſtopped, that the filtra- 


_ .craſled with little rods, about which the chryſtals faſten, 


Jome-hereof, and that with tolerable ſucceſs. They are 


der of their ſyrop, and ſit them to be returned into a crude» 


Ryfined $9GaR. Crude ſugar, ſtrained ſugar, and the heads 
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baſis or ground of this ſugar: In the tefiner are uf, ty 
two coppers, the' one ſerving to clarify, the other 
boil the clarified liquor though they ſometimes cla by 
in both, and boil afterwards. For the operation of 105 
fining, the ſame weight of lime-water and ſugar are - 
into the copper; and as the ſcum is raiſed by the 45 'J 
it is taken off; and when it ceaſes to riſe any more, * 
ſyrop is ſtrained through a eloth: after this it is elariff l 
by throwing in a dozen of eggs, white, yolk, ſhell x 1 
all, having firſt broke and beaten them well in lime. 
which this. compoſition gathers together on the * 
the ſyrop, have been ad off 3 a few — of 
thrown in, and it is ſcummed afreſh ; which ethos 
they repeat till the ſugar is well clarified ; and, this do 
it is again ſtrained through the cloth. ' ny 
When taken out of this copper, it is boiled in a ſecond ; 
whereof are firſt covered half an inch with fine white 
powdered ſugar: as ſoon as it is there, it is þrife 
ſtirred about, and the furface ſtrewed over with tram 
der-ſugar. The reſt is performed as in ſugars of ſy. 
rops, or as in earthed ſugar; only more care and exaQneg 
muſt be uſed, See Refining, | 


refined ſugar that can be found, which they melt with 
a weak lime- water; and ſometimes, to make it the whiter 
and prevent the lime from reddening it, they uſe duch. | 
water: in this manner they clarify it three times, and 
paſs it as often through a cloth, uſing the very beſt 
earth. Thus e it is whiter than ſnow, and ſo 
tranſparent that we ſee a finger touching it, even through | 
the thickeſt part of the loaf. | vi | 
SUGAR=-candy, is ſugar depurated and chryſtallized. This 
is better made of earthed than refined ſugar, becauſe 
the former is fweeter. The ſagar to be ufed herein, is 
firſt diſſolved in a weak lime-water, ' then clarified, | 
ſcummed, ſtrained through a cloth, and boiled; after 
which it is put into forms or moulds that are traverſed 
with little rods, to retain the ſugar as it chryſtallizes, . 
Theſe forms are ſuſpended in a hot frove, with a pot 
_ underneath to receive the ſyrop that drops out at the 


tion may be the gentler. When the forms are full, the 
ſtove is ſhut up, and the fire made very vebement: 
hereupon the ſugar faſtens to the ſticks that croſs the 
forms, and there hangs in little ſplinters of ebryſtal. 
When the ſugar is quite dry, the forms are broke, and 
the ſugar taken out and candied. Red ſugar-candy they 
make, by caſting into the veſſel where the ſugar is boil- 
ing, a little of the juice of the Indian fig; and if it is de- 
fired to be perfumed, they caſt a drop of ſome eſſence in, 
when the ſugar is putting into the forms. This method 
of making ſugar- candy is that mentioned by F. Labat 28 
practiſed in the Caribbees : but the method in Europe, 
deſcribed by Pomet, is ſomewhat different. 
White Su o aR-candy, is made of white refined ſugar, boiled} 
with water into a thick ſyrop, in a large pan, candied in 
a ſtove, where it is carried, incloſed*in braſs peels, 


as they are formed. The fire of this ſtoye is kept equableff 
for 15 days; after which the ſugar is taken out of the] 
peels to be dried. Red or brown ſugar- candy is made 
like the white, except that they thy K brown fugar and 
earthay poly 7 TT op Eg oe. 
Barley. Sud xk, is'a ſugar boiled till it is brittle, and then 
caſt on a ſtone anointed with oil of Tweet almonds, and 
formed into twiſted ſticks, about the length of tlie hands 
and the thickneſs of the finger: but it ſhould be boilee 4 
up with a decoction of barley, whence it takes its name ff 
though, inſtead thereof, they now generally uſe com! 
mon water, to make the fupar finer; and, to gige it tne 
brighter amber colour, they ſometimes put T little ſaftot : 
into it. This is found vez ood for the cute of cold 
and rheums, CB oe MFC AA 1 
| Sucar of roſes, is white ſugar clarified, awd boiled.into ff 
 conſiſtence in, roſe-water, . When boiled, they form 8 
into lozenges, ſometimes into "little gfaips, of the 1 oy 
ol peas, by keeping it Rirring till it is cold and dy. ug 
, . ANY (Of IP 5 BO 135 ah a 


kingdom thereby than the by that; b 
c that, in conſequence thereof, all plantations of other 


Al the New Engladd Jumber: 


s 


48; ;eputed good to ſoften and allay acrimonies of the 
jungs and breaſt. e e A" 
It is univerſally allowed, that the Britiſh ſugar colonies 


* 


are of the greateſt conſequence and advantage to the 


trade and navigation of Great Britain; but yet it 


may not be amiſs to ſtate to the public in what that 
advantage conſiſts; becauſe it may ſerve to ſet them in a 
better light, and give a different notion of the nature of 
that traffic, than what has hitherto been offered to the 
conſideration of thoſe Whoſe particular ſtations appoint 
them to redreſs all manner of grievances. | 


By the' beſt computation which can be made, the ſugar-co- 


Jonies, on an average, annually produce 85,000 hogſheads 
of ſugar, of 1000 Ib. wt. each; which uſually clear to'the 


planter, when ſugars bear a middling price, 10 l. a hog[- | 
head, amounting to 850, oo l. This ſum, or much the 


greateſt part of it, is ſpent in England, by the ſeveral 
proprietors of eſtates in the Weſt Indies, who live there; 
or is ſent out annually in the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, either directly to the ſugar-colonies, or to the coaſt 
of Guinea, to purchaſe negroes for the uſe of theſe co- 
lonies. * 3 
Beſides this neat produce of ſugar, another great advans 


5 


bs 


that is to fay, if Antigua makes 20,006 hogſheads of ſu 


gar a year, its product of rum is not quite 10, ooo. But 
it is evident, from the experience of Barbadoesz that 


out of 26,000 hogſheads of ſugar, there ought to be 
made 145000 hogſheads of rum; and this increaſe; Both 


of ſugar and rum in Antigvaz would certainly be made; 
if there was proper encouragement. | WT 
Montſerat, Nevis, and St. Chriſtopher's; for want of 
encouragement, ſeldom make one hogſhead of rum for 


three hogſheads of ſugar ; whereas it is evident; by the 


experience of Barbadoes, that three hogſheads of ſugar 
oupht to produce two hogſheads of rum; conſequently 
the product of rum in theſe three iſlands might be; upon 
proper encouragement, advanced to as much more as it 


now is. Add to this, the improvement to be made in 
thoſe iſlands, by which the quantity of ſugar would be in- 
creaſed ; it will follow {till further, that the quantity of 
rum which thoſe iſlands are capable of making would be 


as much more as they make at preſent, and conſequently 


Jamaica, the largeſt pf all the Britiſb ſugar-colonies, nay 


bigger than all the reſt put together, is yet in its infancy; 


tage ariſes from the ſugar-colony trade, and that is, tbe 


great number of ſhips and ſeamen, employed and main- 


rained in the courſe of the Britiſh commerce with them. 
As near as can be calculated, there are 300 ſail of ſhips 
ſent: from Great Britain, not to mention thoſe from other 


places, every year to the ſugar· colonies, Which are Tavis © 
_ pated by about 4500 ſeamen; and the freight from the 


ſugars' brought home amounts to 170,000 l. per annum; 
the duty and commiſſions to little Jeſs than 200,000 l. 
more, for the duty amounts to 48. 10 d. the hundred 


weight; which, upon the whole, is a good 1,200,000 l. 


a year profit and advantage to Great Britain. So that 
Sir Joſiah Child juſtly obſerved, That it is in his Ma- 
« jeſty's power, and the parliament's, if they pleaſe, by 


„taking off all charges oh ſugar, to make it more en- 


© tirely an Engliſh commodity than white herrings are 
& Dutch commodity, and to draw more profit to the 
Dutch do by that; and 


& nations muſt in feu, years fink to little or nothing 


At preſent, the Britiſh ſugar-iſlands are in a very bad 


and languifhing condition, their duties high, their planta- 
tions poor, their foil worn out, and their fortifications 


deſtroyed: beſides; the French ſugar-iſlands are much 
larger, more fruitful, better inhabited, pay leſs duties, 


and have much greater encouragemtent from France, 


than the Briciſh 'colobies' have from Great Britain. 


If the Britiſh ſugar-illands, for want of being put into a 
poſture of defence; ſhould either be taken, as ſomit have 

cen, or moulder away, and come to ruin, it would be one 
of the greateſt blows the Britifh nation could receive: it 
would then loſe the benefit of all their product imported 
home; it would loſe the exports of its woolten and 


other manufactures thither, to the amòunt of feveral hun- 


red thouſand pounds a year; it would lofe in à great mea- 


fure the trade to Guinea; it would loſe the maintaining 
and employing of many hundred hips; and many thbu- 


ſand Britiſh-feamen, every year; and, Taffly, it would 
loſe dne of the maſt conſiderable and main branches of 


its kunde; che deficiency of which muſt de made god, 
and Burde ke entitel p upon the Tand End 


and the weight ; dert Tal 
trade ef Great Brita. 


Now, if it can be ptbyed, that the Britin ugai4bolBintes, 
ar be improved len. 
 Tiently to malte as much more Tum an fu gar àͤ Meg ds; it 


upon a proper encouragement; mi 


will follow, that the Britiſh"ſogar-cologies may take off 
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Barbadoes, one of the Britiſh fugar-colonies, is Allet 
to be at its perfection, and perhaps incapable "of bY 


Antiguz is capable S fükthar icht ebene dene 
lige its predaét 6f ſupa, sctofdibg to dhe belt catnipu- 
tations, at leaſt one-fifth" part and 


one-half upon proper encouragetent! for the tun it Gow 


"= 
l e ane 
 futther improved ſo s to inefeaſe its annual product. 
of fürthat impfotetneit, and maß en- 


| fly; AS c l pros 
duct of rum there, it may certainly de enlarge fear 


having now as much land uncultivated as would produce 
above three times more than it does at preſeht, were it 
cultivated, as it certainly would be upon proper encou- 
Figement. 7 . 

It appeared by the cuſtom-houſe books; that all the Bri- 
tiſh colonies annually produce about ro0,000 hogſheads 
of ſugar, and they ought in proportion to make 70,000 
„ 8 MII 


A gentleman, who reſided a long time in the Welt Indies, 
has affirmed, that the Engliſh ſugar-colonies, under theit 


preſent improvement; annually make 4.0,c00 hopfſheads of 


rum; and could make, had they a demand for them, 
above 50,000 hogſheads in the ſame ſpace of time, be- 


ſides what thoſe large tracts of uncultivated land would 


produce, if the inhabitants met with proper encourage- 


ment to till them; for in the ſugar-colonies, which 


lie at fo great a diſtance from each other, and are rivals 


in this point of trade, by the production of the ſame com- 


modities, a monopoly is impracticable. There is little or 
no intercourſe, or leſs commerce, between thoſe of them 


that are fituated neareſt to the others, 'atid no intercourſe 


 atall between the remoteſt of thefe iſlauds; becauſe the 


produce of them all being the ſame, there can be nd ex- 


— 
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change of commodities, 
or intercoutſe. EE es 
The average*price upon the muſcovado ſugats of diffe- 
rent qualities in 1749, was 26 8. 6 d. the hundred 
weight; in 1750 it was 30 8. the hutidred ;_in 1751 it 


"was 29 8. in 1752 it was 32 8. and a 1753 the ave- 
rage: price was "augmented to 40 8. thEhundred weight, 


which was occaftoned by hurricanes in the ſugar-colonles. 
Drawback vn Britiſh Yefintd ſugar. By the ſtatute of the 


- 9th and roth of William III. it Was Jy THAT d 
ide oath of the refiticr, that it wWas produced from brown 
and mufcovado ſugars, which he verily believes were 


imported from the Britiſh plahtations in America, the 


duty thereof daly paid at Importation, and that the fame 
Was duly exported; and upon the ſearchet's certificate of 


and Conſequently no commerce 


"ar nas, Thi en 


the ſhipping and performance of other 'requifites of law, 
According to the book of rates, there mult be repaid out 
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of the new ſubſidy, for every hundred wefght exported, 
J —— Id 
By dhe 1d and 34 of Ange, "that out ek the” onder 
+ \ fublidy, for every 150 Weifit tb exported, there Med 


be an allowance of 1's; ©, 
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cording to law, and belonging to bis Majeſty's ſubjeds, 
of whom the major part ſhould be reſiding in Great Bri- 
tain, and the reſidue reſiding either in Gteat Britain, or 
ſome of the ſaid ſugar-colonies, and not elſewhere, that 
ſhould clear outwards in any port of Great Britain, ; for 
any of the ſaid colonies, might load in the {aid colonies 
any ſugars, of the.growth and manufacture of the ſaid 
colonies, and might carry the ſame to any foreign part of 
Europe; provided a licence was firſt taken out for that 
purpoſe under the hands of the commiſſioners of the cuſ- 
toms at London or Edinburgh, ſubject to ſuch regulations 
and conditions as are hereafter mentioned. That in ſuch 
caſe no tobacco, melaſſes, ginger, cotton, wool, indigo, 
fuſtic, or other dying wood, tar, pitch, turpentine, 
hemp, maſt-yards, bowſprits, copper ore, beaver-ſkins, 
or other furs, of the growth and manufacture of any 
Britiſh plantation in America, ſhould be taken on board 
ſuch ſhip, unleſs for the neceſſary proviſions in her voy- 
age; and that ſuch ſhip, before ſhe proceeds to any fo- 
reign part, ſhould touch at ſome port in Great Britain; 
and that the maſter or commander ſhould deliver to the 
collector and comptroller of ſuch port, a true manifeſt, 
atteſted upon oath, or affirmation, of the lading, men- 
- tioning the marks, numbers, package, and contents of 
all the goods on board; and ſhould alſo bring back the 
ſaid licence, with a certificate indorſed, or affixed there- 
to, containing an account of the marks, number, pac- 
kege, contents, and ſorts of ſugar on board ſuch ſhip, 
in the manner hereafter directed; and that when ſuch 
- ſhip hath diſcharged her lading, the danger of the ſeas 
and enemies excepted, ſhe ſhould return to Great Bri- 
tain within eight months after ſhe has delivered her lading 

in any foreign part, .and before ſhe returns to any of 
the plantations in America; and. that in caſe ſuch veſſel 


ſhould take on board any merchandiſe, before her re- 


turn to Great Britain, all ſuch merchandiſes, that ſhould 
remain on board the ſaid ſhip. on her arrival in Great 
Britain, ſhould be entered and landed, in like manner as 
other ſhips importing goods into the kingdom, are obliged: 
to do by the laws of the cuſtoms, or otherwiſe ſuch bond 
| ſhould be forfeited. That one of the ſaid copies ſhould 
be tranſmitted to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in 
Great Britain, by whom the licence was granted, when 
the ſhip ſailed from Great Britain, and the maſter ſhould 
proceed from the ſaid colonies directly to Great Britain, 
without putting into any other port, unleſs forced by 
ſtreſs of weather; proof whereof ſhould be made on 
cath to the ſatisfaction of the commiſſioners ; and, on re- 
turn of ſuch ſhip to Great Britain, the maſter ſhould pro- 


| duce the ſaid licence to the commiſſioners, or to the col- SULPHUR /avum, «Native | 
lector of the port to which he ſhould arrive, with the is dug in this form out of the earth; being opake, and 


endorſement ot certificate annexed, as before directed; 
and ſhould alſo deliver a true manifeſt, expreſſing the marks 
and nümbers, with the tale and forts of caſks of his lading, 
| atteſted upon oath, or, if a quaker, by affirmation, be- 
fore the collector and comptroller of ſuch, port, who are 
empowered to adniiniſter the ſame ; and ſhall alſo make 
an entry of the quantities and forts of all the ſugars laden 
on board the ſaid {hip at any of the ſaid colonies, and 
then remaining on board, and bound to foreign parts; 
which entry 5 ſaid collector or comptroller are to paſs 


without demanding any duties for ſuch ſugar, mentioned Common SULPHUR, or that uſed i — ty 


in the accounts; and ſhould alſo declare on oath or affirma- 
tion to what foreign ports he was bound with ſuch lading; 
then ſuch maſter ſhould be at liberty to proceed with - 
all the goods on board, mentioned in the ſaid manifeſt, 
being none of the goods before enumerated, to any fo- 
reign port, without being' obliged to land, or pay duty 
for the ſame, as aforeſaid ; taking with him the ſaid li- 
cence, and a certificate under the ſeals of office, from the 
ſaid comptroller or colleQor, teſtifying that the ſaid ſhip 
had touched at ſuch port, and had in all reſpects com- 
plied with the directions of this act. But if any ſuch. veſ- 
ſel ſhould proceed to any part, without having firſt 
touched at ſome port in Great Britain, and having com- 
plied with the directions of this act, and having the ſame 
certified as. aforeſaid; or if any of the goods before enu- 
merated, beſides ſugars, ſhould be found on board, or 
carried by apy ſuch veſlel to any foreign parts; then the 


. . reed; and may there land the ſame, without firſt touchin 


_ ſulphur properly ſo called, arſenic, and amber 


 _ _quantities-in; the .neighbourhood of volcanos or burning 


tive ſulphur by means of fire and.train-oil, which diſſolve 1 


Heſides the. uſe of ſy phur in the compoſition of gun · pow 
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liberty granted by ſuch licence ſhould becc 
ae win alſo the maſter-and all oth 
ould be liable to the ſame- penalties, as they 
been liable to, if this act had not dein 0 ee 7 
the maſter, or perſon taking charge of ſuch veſſel fo 
which a licence has been granted, ſhould; on his l 
in any of the ſaid ſugar colonies, have delivered to th 
comptroller, and naval officer, the ſaid licence, with . 
certificate or bond being given in Great Britain as afor 4 
ſaid 3 and before he lades any goods, ſhould. declare in 
writing upon oath or affirmation before. any two of them, 
that the ſugars he intends to load are to be carried tc 
ſome place to the ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre = 
the ſaid maſter may, in caſe he has in all reſpeQs <2 
plied with the directions of this act, proceed thither ti. 
rectly with ſuch veſſel, taking with him ſuch licence and 
oath, or affirmation, endorſed thereon by the colleQor: 
together with an account of the marks of ſugars laden, by 
virtue of ſuch licence, likewiſe endorſed thereon, or —4 
tained in a certificate annexed, in the manner as before di- 


me void; and 
ers Concerned, 


at any port in Great Britain. But that in ſuch caſe the 
maſter ſhould, within eight, months after landing the ſaid 
ſugars, and before ſuch veſſel ſhould go again to any of 
the-plantations in America, return to ſome port of Great 
Britain, and there deliver his ſaid, licence to the commil. 
ſioners, or the collector and comptroller of ſuch port 
with ſuch oath or affirmation endorſed thereon, and "fa 
tificate annexed thereto as aforeſaid, together with a 
certificate from the conſul, or two known Britiſh mer. 
chants of good credit reſiding at the places where 
ſuch ſugars were landed, teſtifying the landing thereof 
as aforeſaid ; and the maſter ſhould alſo make oath or 
| pon before the collector to the truth of ſuch certi- 
cate, n WTF | IIFY | 
By the 24th of K. Geo. II. the above act is to be in force 
till the iſt of September; 47 on 7 te 
SULPHUR, in natural hiſtory, a fat, unctuous ſort of mi- 
neral ſubſtance, fuſible, and inflammable by fire, and not 
diſſoluble or miſcible in water; which is particularly called 
foſſil or mineral ſulphur, to diſtinguiſh it from the ſul- 
phur of metals, or of the philoſopherr s 
- Sulphurs make a particular claſs. of foſſils, divided into 
| ſolid and fluid. Solid ſulphurs are common ſulphur, or 
Liquid ſulphurs are aſphaltum, piſſaſphaltum, bitumen, 
petroleum, naphtha, and oleum terra. 
SULPHUR, properly ſo called, or Brim/tone, is of two kinds; 
vivum, and common. ſulphur, "I 1 


u , 1 


de or Virgin Sulphur, is that which | 


_ of a yellow or aſh- colour; it eaſily takes fire, and, in 
burning, caſts a ſtrong ſulphurous ſmell, It is chiefly | 
imported from Sicily, and is but little uſed, except in 
ſome galenical compoſitions, and to ſulphur-wine, in 

order to me ke it keep in carriage. It is found in great 


mountains, as Veſuyius and Ætna; yet fulphur bas alſo 1 
its particular mines, and we have very good from ſeveral 
parts of Italy and Switzerland, tho* the beſt is that of 
Quito, and Nicaragua, in America. | 
| d in gun-powder, and on 

many other occaſions, is ſaid by ſome to be a-compoſition } 
of the native ſulphur, with roſin, rolled up im eplindrical 
pieces. Tho! others aſſure us it is procured from the na- 


it when it is poured; into- moulds, and formed; inte thoſe 
cylinders in which we find it. This common ſulphur is 
either better or worſe, according to the refinery it comes 
from: that of Holland has had the repute ſor a long time; 
that of Venice is placed in the ſecond claſs; and in the 
third that of Marſeilles; but the order ſeems to have been 
ſince changed, and that from Marſeilles now claims the | 
Priority, It is choſen in.large;thick cylinder ef a gehen 
vellom colour, yery brittle, and when Brake, Appeafing 
chryſtallize d. Ys 


* 


der, whereof it is one of the three ingrediente, and that 


| Which makes it take fire fo readily, it. inf ſeme uſe in | 
1 Wm le medicine, 


* 


1 


3 e - | une | 
medicine, and more in chemiſtry. It is alſo uſedjin be beſt ſumach is chat which is greeniſh, and new 
og ſllken andy woollen ſtuffs ; to which end, the Oporto, in Portugh, bee the es Which furniſhes the 
vapour thereof is contrived to be received by them. moſt, and generally ſpeaking the befp 0 1 
Elass of SULPHUR, are the pureſt and fineſt part of SUMATRA. An iſland in the Indian ocean. © See” Simda 
common ſulphur, gained by evaporation, by ſublimation, e . after: 7. 

or burning it in pots made for that purpoſe z and gathered SUMMER, or Bermuda Wands, See Britih Ameriea. 

in the capital of the cucurbit, here the, yapour ſticks... SUMMERS. A particular kind of hettings: See Herring. 

The beſt flower of ſulphur is in cakes, or pieces, light, SUNDA ſands, ate fituated in the Indian ocean, between 

ſoft, friable, and rather white, than gellow. If it i in 93 and 140 deg. of E. lon, and between 8 geg N. and _ 

powder it muſt be very fine, of a yellow colour, that is, 8 deg. of S. lat. comprehehding the iſlands of Borneo; 

both whitiſh and gilt at the ſame time; inſtead of which, Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lombqe, and Banca: but the 

we have frequently put upon us a vile ee er Portugueſe call them the South Iſlands, and include 

with ſtarch, or wheat flour, and ſometimes only ſulphur © © therewith the Moluccas and Philippines. Ho 

duſt well ſifted. | : .. Theifland of Borneo is fituated between 107 and 17 deg; 
Magiftery, balm, or milk of SU LPHUR, is ſulphur diſſolved of E. lon. and between 7 deg. 30 min. of N. lat! and 4 deg. 

in a ſufficient quantity of water, with ſalt of tartar, and of S. lat. the form of 'the/ifland' being almoſt round, and 

precipitated by means of ſpirit of vinegar, or ſome other computed to be 2500 miles in circumference, containing 

acid. It is called milk of ſulphur from its whiteneſs; and conſequently a greater number of acres than any other iſland 
dalm of ſulphur, or of the lungs, from its excellent uſe i the Kaden World. The Indian ocean ſeparates it from 

in diſeaſes of the lungs and breaſ. Ditz zu India on the north and north-weſt, and from 

Raw and refined ſulphur, are fold at Amſterdam by the the Philippine iflands on the north eaſt: the iſland of Ce- 

quintal of 100 lb. the tare is purſuant to the weight, and - lebes, or Macifitr," lies on the'fouth-eaft of Borneo; 1 

the deductions are equally 1 per cent. for good weight and on the ſouth, and the ifland of Sumatra on the weſt. 

prompt payment. The price of raw ſulphur is 108. 64. © The harbours of greateſt” note, and to which Europeans 

ſterling the quintal; and that of refined 12 8. 3 d. ſter- uſually reſort, are Bamjar Maſſeen,”Succatana,” and Bor- 


: * 


ling.........᷑ neo; but much more to Banjar Maſſeen than to either of 
Salt of SULPHUR;-I18A chemical preparation, Very improperly the other ; the greateſt quantities of pepper growing to- 


ſo called; as being no other than ſal polychreſton, im- wards the ſource of that river, which falls into the ſea in 
pregnated with ſpirit of ſulphur, and reduced to an acid g 3 deg, [8 win of 8. at. 
ſalt by evaporating the humidity thereof. Some hold it a a The town of Banjar formerly ſtood about 12 miles up | 
powerful ſebrifuge. See Sell. dme river; but there is now no figh of a'town there, thb 

Spirit of SULPHUR: » See Spirit. _ Inbabitants being removed to Tatas, about 6 miles higher. 

£0. PHUR of antimony, is a diaphoretic tincture drawn from The eity of Borneo, formerly the refidence of the prin- 
antimony,” and ſalt ↄf tartar,, by ſeveral operations. See ceipal ſultan, or king of the iſland, lies on the N. W. 


That drawn ſrom. the fæces of  croc 


TIONS LIVE. 1 | 1 01 | ö 
us metallorum, is by "modious harbour. The port of Succadana lies on the 
ſome called golden ſulpher. % 30 95 „ weſt-ſide of the iſland, in 15 min. of S. lat. and Was 
$1124 UR metallorum, or Sulphur: of metals, called alſo Su- formerly more reſorted to by Europeans than any other. 


tion of all 


metals. 6 


peculiar matter, which enters the compo rt town, called Paſſeir, in 15 min. of 8. 


A ; "4% 7 het "7 Lat? 9 75 38 . 9 18 f 0 ; Argh je 
ſulphur as the binder, or the cement; which fixes the Ih city lies about 100 miles up the river Banjar; a 
: 334 5 - 149 " 28 I ds t town of Negaree; t =. 
the Jateſt and beſt chemiſts, partieularly Monſieur Hom- keſidenck of another ſülta n. 


veral Aſiatic princes, particularly the emperor. of the warengen, and Pomanooc ang. 


fortreſs; and owned bim hisSul | | | 
commander. The title pleaſed Mahmoud ſo well, that and other Moors, who inbabit-the fea-coafts,” are gene- 
he aſſumed it ever. afterwards ; and from him it palled _ ' rall | 
to his deſcendants, and other; Mabhometan princes. Wil 
ULTANA. -'Fbe wife of a Sultan; but it alſo, denotes a N 
ſtrong Turkiſh ſhip of .. N 2; 1 
WLTANMN. A gold coin ſtruck at Cairo, nd current 


throughout the Grand Signior's tercitories, , See Seguin. 
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UM, in mathematics, ſignifies the quantity that ariſes. from I 
the addition of two or more magnitudes; numbers, ox quan- "chiefly 
tities together: and it alſo implies a lag parceFof. money.  othi 
MACH. A drug aſed 0 dye in ge ie in-the. - 'por 
preparation of blaek morogco, and.,oth r leather, It 0 
conſiſts. of the leaves and young branches of i ot war 
unlike thelittle: ſervice tree +} the leaves are gib, "obs 
pennated, and hairy the lowers grow ing cluſtets, * 
ale red. like toſes: the ſruit is a kind of grape, of a very .- 
altringent quality, and its ſeed. almoſt. qval, incloſed in 
capſulæ of the ſame figvte« Iche ancients. uſed them in- 
lead of ſalty to ſeaſon their meat, hhagce the Latins call 
te ee rhus ob anioramt eg. , A ning, of Tea 
ther, it is alfa FORMS e e e wy 
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age to China requires,; the cuſtoms, port-charges, ane 


other extraordinary ſums, extorted by the. hoppos, or 


Wia ban, inen 2. hit n ip! Ie 10 ny t ad £* 
China: and, conſidering how, much more time the voy-- 


cuſtom- houſe officers, perhaps China goods may be had 


at a better hand here than in China. 
latter end of September every year, the Maccaſſar praws 
come to Bornęo, which, notwithſtanding the vigilance 
of the Dutch, {tl bring over, cloves, nutmegs, mace, 
gumboage, lignum aloes, caſſia, and other rich mer- 
chandiſe. 21 | ? | | 
If ſhips arrive 


at Banjar Maſſeen the beginning of Auguſt, 


it is time enough to make their contracts, and to pur- 


chaſe the pepper of the laſt year's crop; Which is better 


than that of the new crop, becauſe they have had full 
time to air it, and conſequently it will not Joſe ſo much 


the raw pepper. 


of the weight in the bringing over as 


ES, * $1838 e i, Sy 4 1 
The Chineſe are to be looked upon as enemies in point 


of trade; but they muſt be treated with civility, for a 


trade may be carried on with them to advantage ſeveral 


kinds of merchandiſe being to be had of them, which are 


not to be had of the natives, | _ 


' The Chineſe are expert merchants, and underſtand the | 


true value of every commodity ; but the Banjareens are 
ignorant of the price of European goods, and Europeans 
muſt aſk at leaft twice as much as ge deſign to take; 
for tho” they aſſure the iſlanders they afk but a ſmall pro- 


Beſides, about the 


| ſubſtance, 


| 
Rice's produced plentifully in the country, 
nuts, lemons, oranges, citrons, plantanes, melons, ba- 


fit, yet the natives having made them a compliment, and 


begged they would not be angry with them, will bid a 
fourth part perhaps, and never above half what is aſked : 
on the other hand, they will be ſure to aſk enough for 


what they ſel}, and frequently ten times more than they 


If they barter goods with Europeans, there is no relying 
on their ſamples, or their weights; but they muſt be 


weight, and not by meaſure, or the buyet ill certainly be 
impoſed upon 


examined; for the Chineſe have taught them to ſharp, | 


and they are grown almoſt as expert as their maſters ; nor 
nor do they reckon it any diſgrace if they are detected in : 


attempting to-overreach others. 


The dragons blood produced in this country is the inet 


in the world. The country people expoſe it to falg, in 
ſmall drops about an inch long, every piece being wrappe: 


of three ſorts ; head, belly, and foot gold. The head, 


up in leaves; but Europeans muſt, inſiſt on having it 
without leaves, or they will be impoſed upon. The beft 


is ſold at about 
C 154 | N 
Jambee canes are ſold here for 4 dollars, or 14 8. 4 d. 
ſterling a hundred; and tho? they look very fair to the 
eye, they will often ſhrivel up in two or three days, and 

prove good for little. This happens when they are not 
cut in the right ſeaſon, or before their full growth, or 


when they ate not rightly cured: by the fire, and bees- 


wax, whereby they harden the out ward rind that it will 
not ſhrivel up, 5 


Ik the natives offer Europeans gold in bars, they ought | 


to be cut half thro', then broke and touched; for the 
will ſometimes ſo artfully cover a baſe metal with gold, 
that, if it be cut quite thro* with a chiſſel, it will draw 
the gold over with it, and the fraud remain undiſcovered. 
There is no artificial alloy in their head gold, which comes 
up in fineneſs to 22, caraQts Engliſh ; but the belly and 
foot gold are frequently mixed with iron duſt, or ſome- 
thing like it, being ſo taken up out of the ſand in their 


rivers ; and they clear it of the iron by e load- 
| | | ell, the 
iron particles adhering to the load ſtone : but they are yet 


tone among the gold duſt, in a diſh, or large 


very deficient in the art of ſeparating metals ; and there- 
fore ſeldom or ever clear it as it ſhould, be; ſo th it re- 


quires a great deal of care in the buyer, When he put- 


is 5 


The higheſt coloured gold is eſteemed the beſt, while 


without alloy. 
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Their fine monkey bezoar is ſold for about five times the 


weight in filverz/\the beſt being of a greeniſh colour: 
theſe ſtones are from a penay · weight to an ounce, and 
ſometimes more ; but the largeſt are thought to be goat- 
'bezopr. The natives make a compound, which. ſo 55 
reſembles the right bezoar one, that it is difficult to diſ- 
tinguiſh them; but the way to diſcover the fraud is by 


. 


: 


40 dollars the pecul, or about 7 8. 4 d. for | 


when any. 
uſually bri 
and ſometimes obtaitis the name of king or fultany of the | 


| 9 or and it will be prüdence to/reſerve the heavielt ill i 
la 0 


Their weights are the catte, and the pecul; the catte 

| being about 22 02. and roo making 1 pecul, or 13 b. 

avoirdupois wei 

ch mes, the'tela, and the 
3 make r tela, 6 telas 1 mas, 16 mas 
tical x 0z; 8 dwt. troy weight 

Their vfual meaſure is the ganton, which contains about 


2. 


with filks, chints, callicoes, betel 


and Japan wares. | 
be inland part of the country is dry 


alſo the cotton ſhrub, canes, rattans, and abundance of 
_ this iſland for is their pepper 

of three ſorts; and the | 
per, which is the beſt; the ſecond Caytongee pepper, 


| vs is double the price of the black. 
n 
good load-ſtone ; and their mountains would afford great | 


belly gold is a Tmaller ſort, like ſand; or filings; and fold | 


Whole iſlafid. 
The only monty' 
___ andquarter-dollars ; except their caſh, Which are rings of 
baſe metal ſtrung, that ſerve fer ſmall matters; 


N 


rabbits White' 164d, . umes or chalk, on a white gag 
and aftet Wards rub the bezoar upon it 34 when, Fg 
right, it wil change the white: lead, chalk, &e,.+, 
gteeniſh, colour.” Here is alſo found à kind of ben 
which” being infuſe@gives'a pleaſant bitter to wine, and 
after the infuſiõn does hot ſeeim to be at all diminiſhaq 
The beſt ontefined camphire is allo. ſaid ©” 
be produced" i en 
Their pepper is uſually at the rate of four or five dollars, 
or 18 8. ſterling the pecul, Which is 132 lb. 
The Chineſe are the only people who keep ſhops, and re. 


tail goods among them; their ſhops being furniſhed chiefly 


es, drugs, tea, China 

5 | r and mountainous; 

but apom the ſouth coaſts, for 100 miles one Way, and 

200 another, the country is all a ſtinking nioraſs, being 
F overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon. 


as alſo eveg- 


nanas, pine apples, and all other Indian fruits: they have 
very fine timber. But what foreigners principally reſort 
„black and white: the black 


rſt called Molucca or lout · pep. 


which is a middling ſort; and the third and work fort 
Negaree pepper, of which they have much the greateſt 
quantity. This laſt is a ſmall hollow light pepper, and 
uſually very full of duſt; therefore it muſt be bought b 


; and they will reſerve their Molucca, ot 
heavy pepper, for thoſe who take it by weight: care muſt 
alſo be taken that they do not mix little black flones 
with the pepper, which are not eaſily diſcerned, neither 
will the garbling mill throw them out. The white pep- 


this country are alſo mines of iron and tin, th very 
plenty of gold, if well wrought. The gold met with is 
or Molucca gold, is in grains of the bigneſs of bay (alt, i 
and of a very irregular figure; it is purchaſed: for eleven 
times the weight in filver, and frequently for lef: the 


for ten times the weight of ſilver : the foot gold is much 
like this in appearance, but worſe, and ſold for nine times 
the weight in ſilver; however, the belly. gold at theſe 


prices is moſt profitable. - —— 08 
"his country is divided into ſeveral petty kingdoms; and 

2 more powerful than the reſt, he 
gs his neighbours into à ſtate of dependance, 


„ , S056 R Bm 
f this Eountry are dollars, helf dle, 


The Bafjareens will hatdly cake any dollars under 1) dut. 
, for they will ſometimes refuſe ſu hh 


bt. Their -lefſer weights are the tical, 


matabooroug, of which lat 
x tical, and! 


"The iſland of Sumatra, is fituated between 9nd 


deg. bf E. Ion. and between 5 deg- 30 mim ofN-Jat- and a 
| 30 min. of S. lat. extending from i N. W. o . 
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ſeparated from the continent of the further-Jodia by the | 


8 n 


E. goo miles long, und from 10% o broad; 


ſtreights of Malacca on the N. E. and from dhe iſland ol | 
Java by the freſ/hts of Sunda on the. SCE. 
"he air of this iſland is generally-verytuhwhollome, ant 
es under the "equiioRtial;; 'and, from the hotteſt ſultry | 
weather, hanging ften ſuddenly to chilling cold. 


2 f 
There are ſome good roads er inf inis iſland Qu; 
Anden enen ieqres } 
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ace any harbours. The chief towns, and which had their buſineſs ; of which notice is immediately given to 


ery ond of them formerly the honour of being tiled a the proper officers, who ſettle the terms of commerce 
kingdom, are Achen, Pedir, Pacem, Dely, ancalis, with all foreigners. The Engliſh are only required to 
ae Palambam, Sillebar, Bencoolen, take a ſolemn oath to obſerve the articles made between 

Manacabo, 2 6 Indra our, Foſſaman, Priaman, the court of Achen and Mr. Henty Gray, who was once 
Ticou, Barras, an Daya; ut Achen is the metropolis chief of the Engliſh factory in this city; the principal 
of the whole iſland; conſiſting of about 7.0, 8000 ouſes, = whereof were, that the Engliſh ſhould be allowed a free 4 
| len, which ſtands on the 8. W. part of the iſland, trade, and not be reſtrained of their liberties, or pay any | | 
in 101 deg of E. lon. and 4 des, of S. lat. is eſteemed the other cuſtoms. than the ordinary duty of the chop; that 
moſt unhealthful of all the Engliſh ſettlements in India; they ſhould have ground aſſigned them for a houſe, and 
but this was their principal. ſettlement in Sumatra from the — warehouſe, which they might diſpoſe of at their departure; 
year 1685, to 1719, when there happened a general in- that the Engliſh ſhould not be ſubject to the laws of the 
ſurrection of the natives, who cut off part of the garriſon, country, but be governed by their own chief, and enjoy 
the reſt eſcaping in their boats to ſea. be ay FL, the exerciſe of their religion; and that they ſhould make 
Bencoolen is known at ſea by a high flender mountain that the uſual preſents, and bring a letter from the chief of 
riſes 20 miles beyond ĩt in the country, called the ſugar- the place from whence they came to the ſabandar, cer- 

hghefore the town there lies an iſland, within which tifying that they belong to the Engliſh company; they 
che ſhipping uſually ride; and the point of Sillebar, an- alſo ſwear to be faithful to the government while they 
other Engliſh ſettlement extending two or three leagues to remain at Achen: which oaths are taken before the ſa- 
the ſouthward of it, makes a large bay; beſides theſe bandat by ſome of the principal officers of the ſhip, lifting 
marks, the old Engliſh fort, which fronted towards the a ſhort dagger in a gold caſe three times to their heads, 199 
ſcaz might have been diſcerned when a ſhip came within which is termed receiving the chop for trade, and muſt | 
{ven or eight miles of the place. a, 1 be performed with. an air of gravity and ſeriouſneſs, or it 
Notwithſtanding the natives had thus driven the Engliſh will give the government ill impreſſions of thoſe who 
from Bencoolen, they ſuffered them in about a years time come to trade thithe.. e en rp Tb 
to return again, and go on with the fortifications at Marl- The Engliſh had formerly a factory at Achen; but, finding 
borough fort without oppoſition. It is true, there had it not to countervail the charge, it has been ſometime 
been ſome Engliſh chiefs ſent thither wha were not en- recalled : their ſupercargoes however, till very la en wn 
dued with ſo. much diſcretion as they ought. Theſe allowed greater privileges than any other nation; for all 
gentlemen, by an imperious and aſſuming behaviour, had other foreigners pay 5, and ſometimes 8 per cent. cuſtom ; 
highly provoked the natives ; but this being very tolerable, but the Engliſh made only the ordinary preſents to the king 
in compariſon of the tyranny of the Dutch exerciſed in and court, amounting to 16 or 17 ſaels in the Whole. 
every place where n the Malays, upon the In trafficking with theſe people, it is neceſſary to ipecify 
expulſion of the Engliſh, began to be under terrible a- what catty you intend to buy and ſell by; for theſe 
prehenſions, leſt the Dutch ſhould come and ſettle among weights are very uncertain ; and alſo at what rate you in- 
them by force, and put an iron yoke upon their necks, as tend to receive, or pay the uncoined gold, which is much 
they had upon their neigbbours; they ſoon therefore laid oftener uſed than con. Sa nah. 
aſide their reſentment, and, overlooking their indiſcretions, The principal commerce of the ifland conſiſts in gold, ; 


gave all encouragement to them for ſettling among them: ſilver, tin, copper, iron, diamonds, and other precious 
and it was very happy for the Engliſh they had removed ſtones, pepper, wax, honey, camphor, bezoar, caſſia, 
| from Bencoolen; for, beſides the unhealthy ſituation of ſandal, ſulphur, rice, ſugar, ginger, and benjoin. 
the place, Marlborough fort was much more defenſible The gold is found particularly between Ticou and Ma- 
by its ſituation, in caſe of any miſunderſtanding hap- nacabo, where the inhabitants gather it at the foot of 
pening again. 5 the mountains, in trenches made on purpoſe ſor receiving 
Beſides, the Engliſh ſettlements at Marlborough fort and the water of the torrents, which in the rainy ſeaſon ſweep - 
Bencoolen, there are ſeveral others to the northward, as away much of this metal the people not knowing as 1 6 
particularly Catoun, Ippoo, Bantall, and Mocho-mocho: = yet the art of working in mines, or rather their natura! ” 
Catoun lies about 40 miles to the northward of Ben- indolence hindering them to engage in ſo painful a work. | * 
coolen, Ippoo 35 farther north, and Bantall ſtands Thoſe who gather the gold have no trade with ſtran- 
at leaſt 100 miles to the north Ward of Bencoolen ; Mocho- gers, and exchange it with their neighbours for divers 
mocho lies fartheſt north, not far from Indrapour, in the merchandiſes; thoſe of Manacabo giving them arms, = 
lat. of 2 deg. '20-min. ſouth : ſo that all the Engliſh ſettle- iron utenſils, or cotton "cloths ; and thoſe of Priaman, | . 
ments on the weſt. coaſt lie between the 2d and 4th pepper, Reel, ſalt, and Surat*cloths. 1 he | _ 


Booq is alſo found at Jamby, Andragrary, aud'Padam, 
To the northward of the Engliſh ſettlements on the weſt Almoſt the whole iſland, except the middle, produce: 
coaſt of Sumatra, ſtand the towns of Indiapour, Padang, pepper abundantly. In a mountain at Pedir; ſulphur: is 


* 


1 deg. 30 min. Priaman in 30 min. Ticou in 30 min. and the other dr 
off under the ine, S0 that the | ' vated in ſeveral 
middle. 


” 1 , 1 0 Iv Xo. 20 £3 1 1 248 4 ” hs 2 * N 39 ö 3 F j * 8 2 A W.. % 4 
8. lat to the equator. and of theſe fe the princi- Phe great trade of the Europeans to the weſt coaſt of u- _— 


the northward. of de equator, the king of Achen Mul re- 
tains his ſovereignty, j and it may be fad that no Euro- 
bean nation is in poſſeſſion. of his ports z but the path 

parts of the iſland are ſo awed, and reſtrained of their li- 


- 


berty by the Dutch, that then, dare not trade with" any 


Achem is ſituated on the N. W. end of Sumatra, in 3 
de. 30 min. f N. lat. about half a league. from the 
lea, near a pleaſant river... When an Englith A arrives/at 


Achen, application is first made do the ere or gv 
ow of the place, for liberty of tradegang 10 13 5 „ 
Þ fut on hege gre, examined by the %% ereat 0 . 
NN, ICRED, © ES eee 4 ee +. 
Wala, or river's mouth, What country they'll 00 "and „30 mY weights or 11 
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AM MN 0016s DH SMARAD 14 bnfbeed hat 
pepper is weighed, and received by the company's factors, 
the owner receives his money fot it, after the rate of 10 
molocos, or Spaniſh dollars, of 3 8. 7 d. each, weighing 
17 dwt. 12 gr. each for every baba. "7 
T he iſland is governed by ſeveral petty princes, who are 
called ſultaris, pangarans, and rajas : but the ſultan of 
Achen is the moſt conſiderable. 1 SENT. 
They have but two ſorts of money of their own. coinage : 
the firſt is of lead, which they call caſh, and 1500 make 
a mas, or 15 8. ſterling, which is their gold coin. A 
quarter of a mas is called a pallam, or copong, which is 
imaginary; and 16 mas is one tael, or about 20 8. ſterling. 
Dollars and other Spaniſh money are current almoſt all 
over the iſland. {bY + 1 57 
Their weights are the tael, 5 of which make a buncal, 


20 buncals a catty, and 100 catty a pecul, or 13 lb. 


Engliſh avoirdupoiſe. Three pecul are a China bahar, 
or 396 lb.: but upon the weſt coaſt, particularly at 
Bencoolen, a bahar is 500 lb. great weight, or 560 lb. 
Engliſh, © © e 155 e 
3. The iſland of Java, is ſituated between 102 and 113 
deg. of E. lon. and between 5 and 8 deg. of S. lat. being 
about 700 miles long from E, to W. and 100 broad; the 
iſland of Borneo lying on the north; the ſtreights of Bally 
on the eaſt; the Indian ocean on the ſouth ; and the 
ſtreights of Sunda and Sumatra on the weſt. 
As to the ſeaſons and monſons upon the north coaſt of 
Java, and the iſlands which lie on the ſame rhomb to the 
eaſt ward as far as Solar and Tymore, the worſt weather is 
during the weſterly winds, which uſually begin the firſt 
week in November. In December it blows freſh, | and 
the wet weather increaſes: in January the weather is at 
the worſt, both as to wind and rain, and continues much 
the ſame till the middle of February; after which the 


wind and rain abate till the latter end of Marth. In 


April the weather grows fair, and the winds are variable, 
with calms; but at the full and change of the moon 


there generally happen ſudden guſts of wind from the 


| weſtward; About the firſt of May the eaſtern monſon 
may be ſaid to be ſettled, and in June and July often 


brings rain with it; but the eaſterly winds blow hardeſt 
when there is no rain; and this monſon for the moſt part 


affords clear wholſome weather, which continues till the 


latter end of September. In October the winds ſhift fre- 
quently, and the eaſterly. winds blow faintly ; but in the 


beginning of November the weſterly monſon ſets in again: 


. tho' it is obſerved, that ſome years the monſons happen > 


fifteen days ſooner or later than in others. | 
The currents conſtantly follow the winds here, and 
ſituated E. N. E. or W. S. W. as the monſon or trade 
wind does out at ſea. e e e £ 

When the weſterly: winds and currents are ſtrongeſt in 


. theſe ſeas, which is uſually in December, January, and 


part of February, it is in vain to endeavour to ſail againſt 
them, or indeed to coaſt along the ſhore; tho' there is 
good anchorage all along the coaſt of Java. The eaſterly 
winds, as well as the currents, are much more moderate; 


and ſhips frequently ſail againſt this monſon from Batavia 


to the iſland of Tymore, keeping in anchorage, and go- 
ing between the iſland Madura and Java; for a ſhip 
may at any time come from the weſtward, thro” ſhe 


| ſtreights of Sunda to Batavia, On the Sumatra : ide 


_ theſe ſtreights are very deep, and in many places no an- 
cChorage; for which reaſon ſhips keep up on the Java fide, 
where they may anchor in 20 or 30 fathom water, till 
they come near Batavia, and then they need not be con- 
cerned at its being a lee-ſhore, or dread the coming 
nder 20 ft... %% 

The chief towns of this iſland are moſt of them on the 


a Y 


ands to the eaſtward of Bantam; and farther 
eaſt Charabonz. Samarang, Japara, Roombong, PTaban, 
Sidaya, Jortan, and Surabaija. At the eaſt end pf the 


illand are the cities af Paſſarvan, Panuracan, ani Palam- 


8 Batav I 


boan. About the middle of the) ſouth-coaſt ſtands the 


Nil], has his reſidente but there ate no other Temarkable 
towns on this ſide the iſland, as it lies opep to the ſouthern 
ie Wes | Jy 8 q 0 ü FR N NY 0 | , Mo 


* * : 
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Wm and does not afford that ſecu 


town of great trade; where the Engli 


ba 
the | 
in the reign of King James II. in a time. of full peace; 

Neon 


neſs of Briſtol; being ſurrounded with a good wall, and 


Ihe next conſiderable town to Batavia, 
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e 
to be found on the northern coaſt, © 50 * Pp 8 a 
Bantam is ſituated in 105 deg. of E. lon, and 6 deg. of 
8. lat. once the capital of a large kingdom, and à port. 


f | Where the Engliſh Eaſt India com- 
* had one, of their factories ; till the Dutch depoſed 
ing of Bantam, and expelled the Engliſh'from thence, 
ſince which time the Dutch have retained the po 
both of the city and kingdom, permitting one of the 
poſterity of the ancient kings to retain to name and 
ſhadow of royalty. /, . A, 
Batavia, by the Indians named Jacatra, and by the native, 
and Chineſe Calacka, or Calappa, as they call the fruit 
of the coco-trees, which are very common here, lies in 
106 deg. of E. lon. and 6 deg. of S. lat. about 40 miles 
to the eaſtward of Bantam: it is ſituated at the bottom 
of a fine bay, in which there are 16 or 17 ſmall Iſlands, 
that break the violence of the wind and waves, inf. 
much that a thouſand. fail may ride here very ſecurely, 
Two large piers run out half a mile into the ſea, between 
which a hundred ſlaves are conſtantly employed, in taking 
up the mud and ſoil, which is wafhed out of the town, or 
the mouth of the river would be ſoon choaked up. The 
city is almoſt ſquare, regularly built, and about the big. 


_ defended by, a ſtrong fort. The Dutch have brought 
many Chinefe, Malayans, Amboyneſe Topaſſes, Macaſſar | 
Bugaſſes, Tymoreans, and other people, to Batavia; out 
of which ſeveral nations they have formed a regular 
body of troops of 12000 men, beſides their European 
forces to keep their ſubjects in we. | 
The ſhipping of Java, before the Dutch built Batavia, Ws 
very inconſiderable: they had praws, or boats, indeed, that 
would ſail with incredible ſwiftneſs, but hardly any above 
50 tuns. The Dutch, finding good oak growing upon 
the iſland, now build ſtout ſhips, and have ſeldom leſs 
than 20 or 30 men of war, with which they inſult all de 
princes in that part of the wWOorlxe. 
No Europeans are ſuffered to trade to Batavia; but 15 t 
20 ſail of Chineſe Junks arrive there every year from 3 to | 
500 tons a piece, uſually in November or December, and 
return the beginning of June, whereby the Dutch are 
furniſhed with all the merchandiſe of China at an eaſter | 
rate than they could by ſending their fleets thither. 
Batavia is the preateſt magazine or ſtorehouſe of the 
Dutch Eaſt India company; where they import the mer 
chandiſes of Japan, of the ſpice iſlands, Perſia, Surat, 
Bengal, and of the casts of Malabar and Coromandel, 
as well as every thing that Europe affords: One fort of 
goods, which is ſpice, they barter for another all over 
the Indies; and having furniſhed themſelves with whit } 
is moſt valuable in the Eaſt, tranſport it into Europe, 
- where all is converted into ready money: ſo far is their} 
India trade from diminiſhing their "treaſure, that it fur. 

niſhes them with more than all the trade of the world 
JJ —2—— 
All ſorts of mechanic arts flouriſh alſo at Batavia; but if | 
the Dutch herein fall ſhort of the European workmen, it 
is where the work requires fine ſprings and movements; 
as in clocks and watches, which are hardly ever brougdt 
to a proper temper in hot count rie. 
The Dutch have flaves at Batavia from almoſt” enen 
country in Afia ; ſome are taken in war, others purchaſed! 
of their parents, and many are born ſo; and flaves being 
as merchantable a commodity as any other in this part 
+ of the world, there are a kind of privateers in theſe 75 
who will land upon a men and carry we 
whole families of men, women, and children; nor 2 | 
the purchaſer, whether European or Indian, ever de 
mand how the ſeller-cameby thein; EET NH 
* on the north 


coaſt of Java; is Charabon, Which lies about 170 miles 

to the eaſtward of Batavia. A little fartfiſer eaſtward Hes 

Samarang and Japara ; the latter of which"was the 1 

F the Dutch made em- 
t * „ 4 Th RESET T9. 
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T dere are ſeveral little iſlands to the northward. of Java, 
where the Engliſh meet with very good refreſtimenis, at 


min. of S. lat. 


and fell. AHL ory ret: Brod ay 
ln theſe bazars, äs almoſt throughout all Aſia, each kind 


Bs 


WE 


y, and near the ftreights of that name, in 8 dep, 30 
1 it. There are edi W hich fall into 
2 on each ſide the town: and ſhips which happen to 
this way, as the Engliſh Eaſt India men Neve 
do in their voyage home from Borneo, ſend their boats 
up theſe ſtreams over the bars at half tide, and bring off 
water and proviſie ; but there is ſometimeg.a great ſurf 
uns aſhore, and makes it troubleſome wards here. 


7 


What has been ſaid of the commerce of the Javans, 


ſhould be likewiſe underſtood ot the Chineſe, who. are 


eſtabliſhed among them in great numbers, and divide. 


this trade with the natives of the country. 


mentioned being Madura and Carimon Java. 


z much eaſier rate than at Batavia; thoſe moſt frequently 
A little to the eaſtward of Java Major lies the iſland of 


Bally, or Leſſer Java; and farther, Lomboy, Chiara, © 


and ſeveral' others, in moſt of which the Dutch have 
forts and ſettlements, and hence alſo frequently recruit 
their tłoops. pn „ r 


Before the Dutch were maſters of Bantam, the Javaneſe, os 


who are naturally born for commerce, carried on them- 


| ſelves a very conſiderable one, both foreign and domeſtic, 


which is now conſiderably diminiſhed; yet, notwith- 
ſanding the endeavours of theDuteh to ſuppreſs it entirely, 
it always ſubſiſts, upon account of the number of har- 
bours and ports in the iſland, where the company is not 
eſtabliſhed. eee Boks 5p 

The places of their greateſt foreign trade are Sumatra, 
diam, Malacca, Borneo, the Celebes, Bouton, the Mo- 
Juccas, Banda, Solar,” and Timor. But for the Mo- 
luccas, and the other iſlands thereon * which 


the Dutch are abſolutely maſters of, it is neceſſary that 


they take permits and paſſports from the company, Who 
nt them with difficulty, and at great expences. _ 


he Javaneſe trade alſo by ſea to Batavia ; and it is even 


their greateſt commerce, upon account of the concourſe 
of different nations there from all parts of Aſia. 

Their principal commerce conſiſts in rice, either for im- 
portation or exportion; yet ſome of them trade in all the 


productions of the iſland, as pepper, coco nuts, bil, 
ſugar, arrack, ſeveral medicinal drugs, benjoin, ginger, 


copper, and gold. They briag back in exchange ſeveral 
ſorts of Coromandel, Bengal, and Surat filk ſtuffs, cot- 
ton cloths, covering for beds, mats, fotas a kind of habit 
the Javan women are very fond of, lacca, tranſparent. 
reſin, tortoiſe-ſhell, tin, lead,” porcelain, te fantal, and 
ivory. European merchandiſe, with cinnamon, nutmeg, 
and cloves, make alſo a part of their "trade; but: they 
purchaſe them from the Dutch of Batavia, unlefs they 
luccas and Banda. ag 5 | 

The retzil-commerce of the Javaneſe confifts in all forts 
of European and Aſiatie merchandiſe, ranged in their 
ſhops with great order and "Uecency. g. 

Thoſe of Bantam have"threebazars opened every day 
x different times,  and-reſorted by a multitude of buyers 


can clandeftinely have "nutmeg and cloves from the Mo- 


* 
o 


of merchandiſe has its ſeparate quarter; and all the ſhops. 
we kept equally by both Texes of all ages; the Javaneſe 
from. their early youth being accuſtomed to this manner 
of dealing, and learning from their parents, as an only 
maxim, not to be cheated, and to cheat others if poſlible ; 
which they perfectly retain no 'traders"in* the Indies 
ting more crafty and unfaithful that the Javaneſe,” who 


* 


— this reſpect reſemble the Chineſm 


RN 0 e riſe | | 
VDERLAND. A port-town of Durham; ſituated in 
1 deg, of W. Jon. and 5 4 deg. 55 min. of N. lat. On the 
German ſea, at he mouth of the tiver Ware, 18 miles 

of Durham city. e 5 ee i 
e 
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ce. See Inſurance. © ene -- +21) 95 
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* Palamboangs on. 2 bay over againſt the iſland af | 


America. 
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.; ptel the ſuperlative fineneſs of a tuff. Thus a cloth, as: 
., . camblet, is ſaid to be ſuperfine Whg made of the ſineſt 
W ae, or when they are the fineſſ gt can be made. 


he term is particularly uſed among gold wire-drawers, 
for the gold or ſilvet wire, which, after being drawa 


through an infinite number of holes, each lefs and lefs, is 


at length brought to be no bigger than a halr: * 
SUPERINTEN DANT, in eee an officer 
who has the prime management and direction of the fi- 
nances, or revenues, of the king : thus the cardinal de 
.  Richlieu made himſelf ſuperintendant of commerce, 
SUPERNUMERARY. Something over and above a fixed 
number. In ſeveral of the offices are ſupernumerary 


_ Uerks, to be ready on extraordinary occaſions, ' There 
Ate alſo ſupernumerary ſurveyors” of the exciſe, to be 
„ ſupply vacancies when they fall; who have only 
3 y 8 34% 4 * d T TITEL: e 5 . 


SUPERVISOR, particularly in the exciſe, ſignifies a fur- 
JJ TR LY 


SUPPLIES, is a term for the annual grants made hy the 


Britiſh parliament for the ſervices of the ſtate, and ſup- 
port of the crown; which ſupplies include the land and 


1 


malt tax, the ee m the ſinking fund; and all 
the monles extraordinarily ariſing chat are not approprlated, 
but left to the diſpoſition of parliament. 


SURAT. A city and port- town of the Hither india, in 


Aſia, in the province of Guzarat, or Cambaya, ſituated 
on the river Tapte, 10 miles E. of th Indian ſea, 166 
miles N. of Bombay, and as many S. of Cambaya city ; 

| lying, in 72 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 38 min. 
| of „ lat. ; "TY og e f | EEG I. 


SURGEON. A perſon {killed in furgery or anatomy, who 


practiſes the ſetting broken limbs, curing wounds, &c. 


SURGEONS Company of London. By the ſtatute of the 1 8th 


oz Geo. II, it was enacted, That the incorporation of the 
barbers and ſurgeons of London, made by the att of the 


— 


” 32d of Henry III. ſhould be diſſolved and declared void: 


and that the members of the ſurgeons company, who 
Were freemen, and approved ſurgeons within the roles 
thereof, and their fücceflörs, ſhould thenceforth be a 


lands, rents, and thelike, not exceeding 200 l. per amm. with 
out incurring the penalties of the ſtatutes of mortmain. 
That the company may elect one principal maſter, or 
governor, two other governors or wardens, ten enaminers 

of ſurgeons, and 21 perſons to be the court of affiſtants, 
. to be 1 15 admitted, and to continue in their offices, 
as by the bye-laws of the ſaid company ſhould be ordered 
and appointed: fince which time they have erected a 


beautiful hall in the Old Bailey, with all proper apart- H 


. ments and conveniencies, for the due exerciſe of that pro- 
-" feffion. © See Barbers company. | 


SURIN ANI. The capital of the Dutch colonies and ſeitle- | 
ments in Guiana, in South E 20g in 56 dep. of 


3 P * ; ; 7 
Levant, particularly at 


W. log. and 6 deg, 30 min, of 


: 4. > 


„ 


URL O. A weisbt uſed in the 


Aleppo, weighing about 108 Ib. avoirdupoiſe. '- 


SURPLUSAGE, is ſometimes applied to matters of ac- 
- 'compts,. and denotes a greater- diſburſement. than the 7 


charge of the accomptant amounts to. 
SUR . See dhe 
SURVEYING: The art or act | 
is, of taking the dimenſidns gf any tract of ground, 
3531 K 
down the fame in an 
content or area ther 


-* conſiderable Werks, lands, of the like. See Supervi 
Such are the ſurveyor-general of 


SURVEYOR::" Oe ct las 'the overſight and care of 
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SURyYEYOoR 5 the melting s/ is an officer | 
' hulinelſs I lots ſee the bullen Fat d 
- Atered after the delivery of it Wi 
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diſtin body corporate, and conimonalty 'perpetual ; by 

the name of Maſters, governors, and company of the 

| artand ſcience offurgeonsot London; andby that name 
= implead and be impleaded, and purchaſe and enjoy 
8 


EPTITIOUS:” See Subreptitine; | 
"a of mean des 


te © general of the king's mater; 
ſurveyor af the king's exchange ; ſurvey 4 or-general ofthe 
works; furveyor-general of the et W 
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or Gothia. 1 
Shen Lapland, . Finland. 
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"tow the ftate of all ſtores, and fee the wants. ſopplied J 


to ſurvey the hill maſts, and yards, of ſhips ; and to 
audit the boat(WAins and carpenters account, Navy. 
SUR VEYOR AN the ordnance, is an officer, wlioſe charge is to 
_ ſurvey, all the ibg's ordhance, ſtores, and proviſions, of 
war, in the cuſtody of the ſtore-keeper of the Tower of 
London, to allow all bills of debts, and to keep checks 
on labourers and artificers works, + 1 1 
SURVEYOR is alſo uſed for a gauger. And alſo for a perſon 
who meaſures and makes maps of lands. See Surveying. 
SUT'TL Malbr. The pure or net weight of any fort of 
oods, without caſk or wrapper. _ 
WABRER. The title of an inferior officer on board a 
man of war, whoſe office is to take care the ſhip be kept 
nent and clean. In order to this, he is to ſee her waſhed 
' well once or twice a week at le: 


ome ſuch thing now and then between decks, to pre- 

vent infection; and to acquaint the captain with fuch of 
the men as are naſty and offenſi ve. 
SW ABIA., A circle of Germany. See Germany. 
SWALLEY... A port-town of India, in the province of 


Navy. 


; eſpecially about the - 
ME | Spur and chains. He ought alſo to burn pitch or 


. 
” 


_ itſelf, by the late desc. 
Gothland, is 7 pau ſubdivided into the provinces of 


of Gothland are Lunden, or L 


E. of Copenhagen, being now upon the decline. 


Ss, the ebief being thdfe of Gema, Oele, Ay. 

Huena, Rugen,. and Uledont + as for the iſlands 8 Oct 

| Dago, and the. other iſlands on. the. coaſt of I cl 
a 


* vo: 1 p % > «Þ 
1 
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were reſigned by Sweden to Ruſfia, with 2255 


= 
_ 


Jothland, Weſt Gothland, Smaland, Wermelznd kat 


; 6 n. 19 un „ the m A: 
Schonen, ſituated in 56 deg. of N. lat. and N 


a port- town about 12 miles S. of Lunden, being . * 
baerbout, and well fortified. Landekroon, 16 mils 1,0 


and joined to r by a long bridge. 
_  port-town and place of pretty good trade 20 a 

_ of Carelſcroon. Weſterwick, a port-town, miles N. 
of Calmar. Jenkoping, ſituated at the we 
lake of Weter. | 


a | Cambaya, ſituated in 72 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. hd 2t # 


min. of N. lat. on the Indian ocean, 12 miles 


deg. 35 


N. W. of Surat; where ſhips receive and deliver their 


merchandiſe for the merchants of Surat. 


land, ſituated in 11 deg, 30 min. of E. lon. and 58 dep, of 


SWANSEY. A port-town of Glamorganfhire, ſituated in 


4 deg. of W. lon. and 51 deg. 40 min. of N, lat. on 
Briſtol channel, 40 miles W. of Cardiff. 
SWEDEN. Part of the ancient Scandinavia, is bounded 
by Norwegian Lapland towards the north; by the do- 
minions of Moſcovy on the eaſt; by the Baltic ſea on the 
ſouth; and by Denmark and Norway on the weſt, lying 
between 10 and 30 deg. of E. lon. and between 556 and 


on the S. ſide of the lake Wener; 


69 deg. of N. lat. fo that it muſt be 800 miles long from 
N. to S8. and 500 broad from E. to W. But then with- 
in theſe bounds Finland is included, which was entirely 


- conquered by the Ruſſians, under the late Czar Peter. 
However, the Ruſſians, by a late treaty of peace, have 
reſtored five of the provinces 6f Finland to the Swedes 


again; retaining only the. diſtrift of Kexholm and Ca- 
relia, to the northward of the river Nye; and of theſe 
Syweden has made an abſolute ceſſion to Ruſſia, as well 


© 3s of the reſt of the Swediſh dominiops, to the ſouthward 

of that river, namely, of Ingria, Eſtonia, and Livonia, 
the richeſt and moſt commodious of all the Swediſh ter- 
ritorjes, and which that crown would. never have parted 


=y 


with but upon the laſt neceſſity. See Ruſſia. EE... 
Part of the Swediſh Pomerania in Germany, with Bremen 
and Verden, have been alſo relinquiſhed to other powers 

by the Swedes ; ſo that Sweden is now almoſt reduced 

within its ancient bounds, See Germany. 


- 


From the mountains in Sweden fall innumerable rivers, 


or torrents, not many of them navigable, on account of 


the rocks and cataracis which obſtruct their paſſage; they 
form however conſiderable lakes, the chief whereof are 


the Wener, and the Weter, each of them near 100 
miles in length; and the Meller, whereon Stockholm 
- Kands. The ſeas of Sweden are the Sound, which di- 
vides Gothland and Schonen from Denmark; the Bal- 


- tick, or Eaſt ſea, which flows between Sweden and Ger- 


many, and between Sweden and Livonia; the 4 
bay, or Bodenzee, which ſeparates Sweden from Fin- 
land; and the gulph of Finland, 2 ivides Finland 
from Liyonia.; but of the latter, the'Ruffians baye, in a 
manner, abe dominion at preſent, being poſſeſſed of 
...Wybourgz Peterſburg, Narva, Revel, and indeed of al- 
mot all the other ports upon ji. 
The ſx. grand proyinees of | Sweden, ate, 1, Gothland, 
2, Sweden, or old $1 geen Proper. 3+ 
The Swediſh do- 


* 


0 's 


minions in Germany; which, were lately Fomerania, 
temen, and Verden; hut, as theſe were conquered, by 
Sweden 


., reſigned; her interelle in Bremen and Verde, td Ring 


the Danes and their allies in the late War, 


„Gtorge L. EleQor, of Hanger, and, her .right in Stetin 
to the King of Pruſſia 3, ſo that there remains little in poſ- 


"= ſeſndn The e in Germany except Stralſund, and 
t, lying over againſt the iſle of Ru- 


tbe territory about 0 
gen. 6. The iſlands of Sweden, which are very nume - 


8 


Geſtricia, Helſingia, Dalecatlia, Medelpedia, Anger 
mania, Jemptia, and Weſt Bothnia. . The chief town 


on ſeveral ſmall iſlands in the lake of Meller, near the 
Baltic, in 18 deg; of E. lon. and 59 deg. 30 min. of Ni 


of London, and 400 W. of Peterſburgh. The acceſ i 
it by ſea is extremely difficult, on account of the gre: 
number of . {mall iſlands which lie before the entrance « 
the harbour, and ſecure it from any inſults by ſea. It! 
neither walled nor fortified by art; nor is there mucl 
_ occaſion for either. The harbour is as. ſpacious and { 
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between Linkoping and Suderkoping. 
WEDEN Proper, or Old Sweden, is divided into the prc 


may ride cloſe to the keys: but then it is difficult to ge 
in or out of. the harbour, which is in a manner blockeW 

up by the ice four or five. months of the year; the diffe 
rent winds alſo, which are requiſite to carry a fleet out 


before the-Swedes can put to ſea: to prevent which, mof 
part of the royal navy .is laid up in the barbour of Carel 
_. holm; being only. a 
ference; but the ſuburbs, on the adjacent-IJllands, af 
much larger ;. and the whole is computed 10 contain abol 
30, ooo inhabitants: for beſides the iſland. of Stochol 


wn | 


rem Uplal, and Stockholm, became the mewopalir of Of 


” 
* 


50 is af: pref e 
of 


Helſenburg, ſituated on the Saun - 


oppolite to Elſenore. Chriſtianople, a port-tow 
Baltic, Carelſeroon, where the royal navy is cl 15 
up, ſituated on a little iſland upon this coaſt of Bleking 
5 Calmer, , | 
ſo > a7 N, 
elke 
1 5 Halqſtadt, a port-town about * 
N. of Lunden. Gottenburg, the capital of Weſt Goth. 
N. lat. on the coaſt of the Schaggerac, near the ent; 
of the Baltic, 200 miles S. W. of "Stockholm, = jam 
N. of Copenhagen: it is a well fortified town, ** | 
good harbour; and, being to the northward of the Sound. 
is of great conſequence to Sweden, becauſe a trade-mzy 
be carried on from thence, - without being obliged to pay 
any duties to Denmark. Beſides theſe, there are the 
towns of Scara, 80 miles N. of Gottenburg Lidkopug, 
| | ; | ienſtat, on 4] 
ſame lake; Daleburg, on the Wener, 45 mig V. d 
Gottenburg; Carolſtat, on the Wener; 3. oof 
miles N. of Calmar; Suderkoping, 20 miles E. of Lin 
koping ; and Norkoping, ſituated on the banks of a like, 


. — 


vinces of Uplandia, Sudermonia, Weſtmania, Nericia, 


is Stockholm, the metropolis. of the kingdom, ſituated 


lat. being 300 miles N. E. of Copenhagen, 900 N. 


cure as moſt in Europe, and ſhips of the gresteſt burthel 


demand a great deal of time; and there is n tide to hel 
them; ſo that an enemy may deſtroy the whole coaffff 


{eroon. The city extends ele whale apd of So 
nly an Engliſh: mile and baff in circur 


there are five other mall iſlands built upon, andjoined Þ 
it by bridges ; being Ridderſholms, Kopingibolw,' Hoc 
nfl, Shift, kee e cho 
: 4 
a barren iſſand, inhabited only by two or three Alber 
when a caſtle Was built upon it, to prevent the incurßel | 
.of the Ruffians: ſoon aſter the” court removed. thital 


t much above-300;year be 


Kingdom, as alſo he greateſt; town of trade in Scene! 
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e other moſt remarkable places inp Sweden al 


E. dem und g 4 


40 mlt, . Stehle i the middle of 


large plain, on the river Sala; being the only archbiſhop! 
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eta) Lilherancovtntey N Rukoping ſtands on the north 

ſide of the lake of Meller, 40 miles W. of Stockholm. 
lebe a proity good Harbour on the Bultic, 50 miles 
+ $. of Stockhohm Stregnes, 30 miles N. of Nyhkoping. 
Orebro; ſituated between the lake of Wener and Mei- 
Oroſia, or Weſteras, ſituated on the norchſide of 


ler. wy n 
5e Meller! 30 piles S1 W. of Upfal. Gevelia, on the 
Bothnie gulph Je miles N. of Upfal. Hundſwickwald, 


on the fame gülph, 90 miles N. of Gevalia. Indal, 
40 miles N. of Hundſzwiek wald. Hernoſend, on the 
_ gulph of Bethnia, 90 miles N. of Hundſwickwald,” Uma, 


0 miles N. of Hernofand. Torne, ſituated at the bot- 
tom of the Bothnic bay, on the confines of Lapland. 
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ben y ife-p the gectty will bt eondeſcenid to accept ei- 
ployments in the church, 40 
enxereiſe any trade; and ſuch N 


Riſe law or phyſic, or 
. or f mercamitile af- 
fairs will rather do the drudgery, than dive into the myſ- 


tery of commerce or manufactures ; ſo that, in whatever 


Nr en r and dexterity, they are obliged to be 
- The whole year lit 8 werlen is divid inta two ſeaſons; 


* 4 
rangers. 


winter and ſummer : for the ſpting aud autumn are of fo 


- : ſhort duration, that they ſcarce 'defervt aby conſiſſet- 
nation. They have ſtrawberries, rafberries, 'arid ſuch 


kind of fruit growing upon every rock, | during the 
| three ſummer months ; and they have alfo apples, pears, 


« plumbs and cherries ; with plenty of all kinds of roots. 
; » Their woods conſiſt chiefly ot fir, pines, beech, birch, 
alder, janiper, and ſome oak, particularly in the pro- 4 
vince of Bleking 3 and the trees grow in moſt places! ſo ' 
thick, that they are not paſſable; Their cattle are 
ok a ſmall ſize: but the horſes of Finland are valued be- 
pyond thoſe of Germany. Their ſheeps wool is coarſe, 
and only fit to make cloathing for the eommon people. 
F heir wild beaſts are bears, Wolves, elks, deer, foxes, 
hares, and ſquirrels ; of which the three laſt change their 
** colour to white in the winter, as they do in Ruſſia, They 
have plenty of fowl, both wild arid tame. Their lakes 
and rivers' are well ſtored wich variety of good fiſh; 
particularly ſalmon, pearch, trouts, tench, Pikes, and 
many others; of which the ſtreamling, a fiſn ſomething 
leſs than a pilchard, is very common, being ſalted, bar- 
relled up, and ſent to all parts of the coumry: they alſo 
ſalt up their ſalmon, and large pikes; which ſerve them 
for food in the winter when their waters are frozen up, . A 
and no freſh fiſh to be had: beſides, they have ſeal; and 1 
ſome other fiſh in the Bothnic gulph, of which they make 1 
great quantities of train oi-lt 
Ihe principal part of the Swediſh manufactures conſiſts 
Sywedes were deprived of Stetin, Bremen and Verden, is in what is made of copper and iron ; of which they have 
' $cralfſund; fituated on the ſhore of the Baltic, oppoſite valuable mines. There is allo a mine of filver, - whoſe 
the iſle of Rugen, in 13 deg. 22 min. of E. lon. and 54 ore yields abdut 4 per cent. and requires great pains to re- 
deg. 23 min. of N. lat. 65 miles E. of Wiſmar, 80 fine it; thought produces about 20, 000 crowns of fine 
N. W. of Stetin, and 40 N. E. of Roſtock. See Germany. ſiluer yearly; of which the king has the pre. emption, 
The laſt grand diviſion of the Swediſh dominions con- paying one fourth leſs than the real value. The great 
ſiſts of the iſlands belonging to that kingdom, which are copper mine of Dalecarlia is 80-fathom deep, and of a 
all of them ſituated in the Baltic. Aland is fituated at great extent, flexing annually the value of 200,000 l. 
the mouth of the Bothnic bay ;. having no town upon it, Rterling,” of which che king has a 4th/parvin kind, and of 
except Tiketo'; and the villages were all reduced to aſhes -' the remainder à duty of 25 per ant. when exported un- 
by the 3 the 15 wat. The iſland of 'Goth- wreught. There are a great number of iron mines and 
land is ſituated about 60 leagues to the weſtward of - forges; particularly im the mountainous part of the country, 
Where they bave the convenience of waters falls to turn 


Lida, 80 miles W. of Hernoſand. Hedmora, 60 miles 
N. W. of ſal. Falun, and Reſundt. an reite 
SWE DIsH Lapland, lies to the N. of Proper Sweden, and is 

ſubdivided into 5 parts, Torne Lapmark, Kimi Lepmark, 

Lula Lapmar x, Pithi Lapmark; and Uma-Lapmark;y being 
ſo denominated from certain rivers Which riſe in, or run 
- through, each province, into Bothnia, and afterwards 
diſcharge themſelves into the Bothnic bay; there being 

ga town ak the mouth of each river; of the ſame name 
With the province from whence it flows. This province 
extends fo füt to the N. thiat very few have travelled over 
- it, The town of Torne ſtands upon a little iſland, at 
the mouth of the fiyer, in 22 deg. 45 min. of E. lon. 
and 65 deg, 40 min. of N. lat. 400 miles N. of Stock- 
ban... eee ee 
Finland lies ſouth of Swediſh Lapland, and is deſcribed un- 
.. det NM BERGEN HS 5590.7 1348 
The SwEDTSH dominions in Germany conſiſt now only of ſome 
- part of the Upper or Swediſh Pomerania, bounded by 
the Baltic towards the north; by the Lower, or Bran- 
denburgh Pomerania towards the eaſt; by the marquiſate 
of Brandenburgh towards the fouth ; and by Mecklenburgh 
on the weſt, The principal Swediſh town, ſince the 


** 
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vr 
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Livonia, being about 30 Teagues in length, and 12 in 
breadth; the chief town whereof is Wiſby,'or Viſburg : 
the harbour is large; but the piers being deſtroyed, it is 
almoſt choaked up with ſand: there are feveral good 
ports both on che eaſt and welt ſide of the iſland, and 

the country is àgreeably diverſified with meadow and 
arable land: they alfo dig free ſtones here, and à Rind 

of prey marble, net unlike Franate. The iſland of v lelling it te for. Werne 

Oeland is a little to the eaſtward of the continent of privilege of buy ing it at the firſt ban. . 

Gothland; about 25 leagues long, and 4 broad, the The Swedes formerly, either through pride or indolence, 

chief town wheteof is Bornholm. Oxen, horſes, "and . 

| fallow deer, abotind in this ifland, which conlifts'chiefly 

of paſture'proutid.” Huena is a ſmall land in the Sound, 

* the chief town'wheteof js Urainberg. © The fland of Ru- 

gen, firuated over 'apaithft, Stralſund, in the Upper Po- 

meranla, is 30 miles long, and as many broad; but fo 
indented with creeks and bays of the ſea,” that there'is no 


rs AF 4 


Works; and ſelling it te foreigners,” who have not dhe 


—_ — 


walled town in tis mand, dat it abbunds' in grain and chan 


cattle. The "iſlands of Uſeom und Wollin lie to the 
ſouthward” of Rügen, on the n in 
vhich there is no great town, nor un thing elſe re⸗ 
markable. 'The' ballge between thefe two lands is har- 

row, and known by the name of the Sin Sound. The 
illands of Dagor and Oeſel, belong to Ruffiat and there 
de allo reputed to be fix thoufand teller Mayids onthe Toaſt 
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. of Schechen; CE 
| The $wedeg'ate of a good Rature, and robuſbEai 

qualified by nature aud education 'for,endurin 
and fatigue, rather than for undertaking any thil 
curioſitj. The hobllity-apply Wernfesves eln 
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woollen cloth, lk; ſtuffs, wine, brandy, ſugar," ſpices, 
tobacco, paper, linen and other merchandiſe, which 
ulually balance their"EXportations, and ſometimes exceed 
them. % a a TN 47S þ 10 WR IE: 
Almoſt all the commerce of Sweden is carried on at 
Stockholm; ftrangers having not the liberty of trading in 
the Bothnic gulph ; nor the ſubjects of the\crown the li · 
berty of carrying their metchandiſe elſe where than to 
eren . Deen Thats, 
The Swedes themſelves import moſt of their merchandiſe 
to Folland, Spain, Portugal, and France; bringing great 
cargoes of wine, brandy, and ſalt irom France, eſpecially 
in the time of a war. een INE e Ft 
The Engliſh and Dutch are thoſe who trade moſt to 
Sweden; the former upon account of their woollen 
dcloths, and the latter on account of their ſpice. The 
trade of the Dutch is notwithſtanding the more conſider- 
ble; particularly ſince in ſome reſpects they haye made 
themſelves maſters of the copper mines of the kingdom, 
and the pitch and tar made there; Which therefore are 
almoſt as cheap at Amſterdam as at Stockholm. 
Strangers ate allowed to unload at Stockholm the mer- 
chandiſes they bting there, without paying the duties, 
but as they ſell them; and it is in their power, if they 
cannot diſpoſe of their goods, to bring them back aboard 
their ſhips to ſell them elſewhere, paying only a duty of 
one half per cent. 5 | 
The duties of entry upon merchandiſe are ſo exceſſive at 
Stockholm, that the generality of ſtrangers are diſguſted 
at bringing any there; and it is certain, if the Swedes 
underſtand well their intereſt, they would find more ad- 
vantage in the moderation of theſe duties, than they do 
by keeping them ſo high ; becauſe they would eaſily gain 
by the quantity of merchandiſe, and ſhipping entering 
their ports, what they would ſeem to loſe by lowering 
them, ſhould even the product of their cuſtomhouſe not 
increaſe by a conduct ſo proper for keeping on footing 
a conſiderable commerce in a ſtate. + + 
An idea of theſe. exceſſive duties may be had by thoſe 
raiſed upon French wines, brandy, and falt. | 
Wines pay 60. rixdollars, or 14 l. ſterling per ton duty 
of entry. | FF 
Brandy, 12 rixdollars, or 21. 13 8. 6 d. ſterling per 
barrique. . 4 e | 
Salt, 18 rixdollars, or 41. 48. 6 d. ſterling per laſt. 
The revolutions which happened in Livonia, Pomerania, 


—— 


and the dutchy of Bremen, by the war in the north, gave 


birth to ſeveral pieces of writing, whereby it was inſinuated 
that Peter the Great Czar of Muſcovy, formed the de- 
ſign of ruining the commerce of other nations in the 
Baltic, and engroſſing it all to himſelf, 
The letter, ſuppoſed to be written by the merchants of 
Hamburg, and Dantzick, to thoſe of London, and Am- 
ſterdam, gives a plan thereof pretty well imagined, and 
places the center of this new Ruſſian commerce in the 
city of Peterſburg, where it would be eaſy to tranſport 
on one ſide all the merchandiſe of the Eaſt, the empires 
of Turky and Perſia, by the junction of the Tanais 
and Volga; and by conducting alſo a canal from the 
latter as far as the great lake of. Ladoga, which fall» into 
the Baltic; as alſo on the north ſide all thoſe of Arch- 
angel, by the river Onega, which, made to run into the 
ſmall lake of Kargapol, may be eaſily joined with a river 
which falls into the great lake of Onega that empties itſelf 
into the Ladoga by the river Sueri. | , 


Theſe junctions made, and paſſages eſtabliſhed, the Baltic | 


is ſuppoſed to be overſpread with Ruſſian ſhips built at 

Petersburg, and in the ports of Livonia, which are to ex- 
clude all other European nations from the entrance of the 

Sound, and to bring all the merchandiſes of the Eaſt and 


North to Holland, and England, where the Engliſh and 


Dutch, who have diſtributed them for ſo long a time 
among other nations, with ſuch immenſe profits, will be 


bbliged to receive them from the hands of the Muſcovites, 5 
at whatever price they ſhall think proper... wh 


However, it does not appear that the Ruſſians have any. 
- ſuch intention. | 


The trade of the Sele to England is held to be moſt - l 


| benehicial to _ as it takes off their own manufactures, 
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furniſhes them only with flks, and other trifles, to ſo 
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dee Balance of Trade. 
— Their moſt diſad vantageous trade is that to Franee, which 


their vanity ; taking off but little of their native ply 
5a ege, or. board of trade, t Stockholm. 
© conſilts of aitreafareriand four Gu, Men, dar de d. 
rection of their commerce, and deter mines all matters * 
relation to trade. The bank of Stockholm is of great 
advantage to-their trade; as the merchants uſually make 
their payments to each other by bills drawn upon it 
| which ſaves them the trouble of tranſporting money = 
place to place; and this is no ſmall convenience in Sw 
where payments are frequently made in copper money 
| that require a wheel barrow, or a cart; to bring home au 
conſiderable ſum. N SET TGT 1 37 T1 X | J 
The Swedes, as well as ſome. other nations, have ft. 
lowed the example of the Engliſh, by eſtabliſhing an 28 
of navigation, whereby ſoreigners are prohibited to im- 
port any goods but what are of the product of their 
country; which affects the Dutch more than the Engliſh, 
as they are the common carriers of Europe, tranſporti 
the effects of one country to another, and having little 
or nothing of their own growth. But if the Britiſh na- 
tion could improve its plantations in America, ſo 28 to be 
ſupplied with naval ſtores from thence, it is no matter 
how little they dealt with any of the northern powers, 
who at preſent receive chiefly ready money from Great 
Britain; becauſe, they either work ſome woollen cloths 
themſelves, or purchaſe.the reſt at other markets, where 
the cloth is not ſo good, but can be had at a cheaper rate, 
The royal navy of Sweden is now inferior both to that 
of Denmark, and to that of Ruſſia: however, ſeveral 
large ſhips are built in Sweden, and ſold to the French. 
The public revenues of this kingdom annually amount 
to about a million ſterling ; of which the cuſtoms pro- 
. duce about a fourth part, and the demeſne lands a third, 
SWEEP, in the ſea- language. The ſeamen call the mould 
of the ſhip, when ſhe begins to compaſs in at the rung 
heads, the ſweep of her, or the ſweep of the futtock. | 
SWEEPING at ſea, ſignifies dragging along the ground, 
at the bottom of the ſea or channel, with a three fluked 
grapnel, to find ſome ha wſer or cable which is llipped : 
-: roman Sncion.. 0: endo oder ant} te 
SWEETS, in the Engliſh cuſtoms, is a denomination for * 
All kinds of made wine, 8 
SWITZERLAND, including the country of the Griſons, | 
and its other allies, is bounded by that part of Alface | 
called the Suntgaw, the Black foreſt, and part of the | 
circle of Suabia towards the north; by the country. of 
Tyrol on the eaſt; by the duchies of Savoy and Milan, 
and the provinces of Bergamo and Breſcia in Italy to- 


* 
* * 


theic 


wards the ſouth; and by the country of Burgundy, ot 


Franche-Comte in France, towards the welt ; extending | 
in length from eaſt to weſt about 260 miles, and in 
breadth from north to ſouth upwards of 100 miles; there 
being ſome parts of Italy and Gaul annexed to it, which 
were not included in the antient Helyetia. 
| The country lies between 45 and 48 dep. of N. lat. and 
may be divided into three parts; Switzerland Proper, ot 
the 13 cantons; the ſubjects of Switzerland, or the con- 
quered countries; and the allies of Switzerland. The 
1z cantons, according to their precedency, are . Zurich, 
Bern, Lucern, Un, Switz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, 
Bazil or Baſle, Friburg, Soluthurn, Schsffauſen, and } 
Appenzel ;, of which the proteſtant cantons ate Zurich, 
Bern, Bazil, and Schaffauſen, with above two thirds of | 
the canton of Claris, and more than half of Appenzel 5 | 


+ 


the reſt being all Roman catholics. 


. 
. Y © - 4 = 


The ſources of. nany great rivers are found in 


Q 
4 


in or near this 

country, from whence it is generally concluded to be the | 
\ higheſt land in Europe; particularly the Rhine,the-Rhone, | 
the Danube, the Adda, the Ticind, the Lintz, the Kar, 
the Ruſs, the Inn, and innumerable other leſſer Rreams 5-1 
there being not a valley hut is. . by a fxulet. 
There are alſo. a. great number of noble lakes, whereof 1 
ſome might delexys the name of ſcas ; particulatly thoſe of 


_ Conſtance and Geneya, being near 60 miles in keg. 
* k Nee n * £ : | N : . the 0 5 2 


82 


' are alſo ſome groves of vaks and elme, 


c Sw 7 


* 
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and, 2 in breadth; ay alſo, thoſe of. Neufchattel, Zuric 


and Lucerne, almoſt of equal magnitude; and beſides the 
lakes in the Vallies, there is one on the töß almolt of 
every mountain, There are alſo all over the county; as, 
well on, the bills as, ip the alleys, abundance of fide 
woods, and whole foreſts of pine and fir trees, which if 


St. Gall is a town of Switzerland, 5 miles weſt of the laks 


£5 


they lay nearer _the ſea, would be. ineſtimable, There 


but deal is moſt 


generally uſed.both for building and firing there belng 


o great plenty of the oder, n BIT 07-140 
If the Switzers were not the beſt huſbandmen in Europe, 
many of their valleys, would ſcarce bear any thing z and, 


. 


+ is, the cold tempeſtuous ſeaſons about harveſt fre- 
as It 18, - 2 | 


. 


quently deſtroy all the fruits of their labour. In the can? by reaſon” of the great number of privileges 


SYN 
of Conſtance.” See'S!, Gall. 
make with the gentlemen the firſt of the twelve 


tribes , whereof the town is compoſed : beſides, manu · 
factures of ſmall woollen ſtuffs alſo flouriſh thete, - -:! | 


The external commerce of all theſe Swiſs towns is very 


conſiderable 3 yet it muſt be confeſſed, that if the trade 


they entertain with France is not ſo extenſive as that with 


tons of Lucerne, Ury, Switz,Underwald, Zug, Glariz, and 


Ld, 


of the natives, and in Tome of 


| in fome of them none at all; and be 
the ſurplus which the other cantons produce might ſupply - 
them if it came to maturity, yet the mountains which 


*% 


Appenzel „ they have not erg enough for the ſubliſtetce-.. 


o 
» 


\ 
— 


ſurround them are ſuch magazines of hai in, and 


tempeſts, that the fruits of the earth are frequently blaſted _ "days beyond the ordinary fratichiſe, a thing not granted 
by ſtorms, or killed by cold rains, and ſometimes they - | 8 


ſome others of their neighbours, it is notwithſtanding both 
more profitable, and more honourable than any other, 
which the 


reneh monarchs haye'granted in general to the whole 
- Helvetic nation, and in particular to its trader. 
The chief privileges the Switzers enjoy in France are the 
right of nataralization, which puts them upon an equality 
in all reſpe&ts with the native French; the freedom of the 


fairs of Lyons, which they may exerciſe, and extend 15 


to any other nation, not even to the French; the entire 


loſe their harveſt entirely; for which reaſon in plentiful "remittance of ſeveral duties of importation for their ma- 


years they lay up their corn in magazines, to prevent a 
famine among the common people in times of dearth. 
Switzerland alſo produces wine of ſeveral ſorks, of which 
two are preferred above the reſt; the firſt white, pro- 
duced in the Pais de Vaud, upon the banks of the lake of 
Geneva; the ſecond red, growing in the county of Neuf- 
chattel: but the ſame misfortune frequently happens to 
their vines as to their corn fields, the vintage being 
often ſpoiled by unſeaſonable weather. The Switzers 
abound in good cattle. of all kinds; and have not only 
ſufficient for their own uſe, but drive a great trade with 
them in the neighbouring countries, eſpecially with 
their horſes, Veniſon they have in abundance, and all 


Geneva. The city of Geneva is very. conſiderable on ac- 
count of its antiquity, advantageous ſituation, the great 


France and the Swiſs cantons, in the reigns of Charles 


nufaCtures ; the liberty of buying up yearly tertain quan- 
tities of the corn of Alface, and other neighbouring pro- 
vinces of France. Laftly, the fame privilege with re- 


gard to the ſalt of Franche-Comté, and ſame others, 


which may be ſeen in the different treaties made between 


VII. and Lewis XII. 


number of its inhabitants, and eſpecially by its great com- 


J 


merce. It lies within the bounds of Savoy, and is allied 


with the cantons of Fribourg, Berne, and Zurich. See 


Geneva, ö 


manner of fowls, wild and tame; they have alfo wild Its correſpondence with the traders of Marſeilles and 


hogs, and goats of various kinds, particularly bouque- Amſterdam, facilitates for it an intercourſe by ſea; and 


tins, and chamois, which they reckon” among their 


. * 


there is ſcarce a part of the earth, howſoever diſtant, 


veniſon, and it is of the ſkin of the chamois that the where the nations of Europe ſend ſhipping, but ſome of 
ſhammy leather is made. Their lakes alſo abound in the Genevians are met with, either in quality of fac- 


excellent fiſh, particularly trouts of an extraordinary fize. 
It is faid that there are ſome veins of ſilver, lead, iron, 


are wrought, or they receive little benefit from them. 
They have alſo plenty of black marble with white veins 


and ſpots in itz and great quantities of cryſtal on the tops 
of the mountains and ſides of the rocks; being of two 


kinds, the one clear and tranſparent, the other pale and 


1 f 


cloudy ; and in the Valais they meet with a kind of bi- 


tuminous coal. | 8555 5 : 
France, Germany, Italy, and Holland, are the principal 
countries with which Switzerland entertains the moſt 
conſiderable commerce. 1 5 


Flance ſupplies it with the corn of Alſace, the ſalt of 


Franche-Comté, the wines of Burgundy, gold and filver 
works, Lyons ſilks, and ſeveral woollen ftuffs manu- 
ſactured in the provinces that border upon the cantons of 
Switzerland, - | SRV | ho 


It has from Germany all kinds of baberdaſhery ware, and 


particularly from Nuremberg great ſtores of hard-ware, ; 


as alſo leather from Frankfort. FOR 4 

Italy, eſpecially Piedmont and Savoy, ſend to it ordinary 
ſilks, orgenzins, and ferrets either ſpun or otherwiſe. 
Laftly, from Holland are brought to it cloths, ſerges, flan- 


neſs, camblets, callicoes, 'muſlins, cambricks, cottons, 
lvory, medicinal drugs, dying ſtuffs, ſpice, tea, chocolate, 


train-oil, Ruſſia leather, and filk India ſtuffs. 3 
The merchandiſes of the growth of Switzerland, or which 
are wrought. in its manufactures, are Zurich crapes all of 
wool, others half wool and half ſilk, others of all nu- 
meros ; linens of St. Gall, whereof great parcels are ſent 
into 1 France, Spain, and Italy; ſcveral ſmall 


, 


place, callicoes, muſlins, cambrics, fine linens, porce= 


. 
* 


ph. all kinds of drugs and ſpices that come from Mar- 


tors, or trading on their own account; ſeveral even 


a, freighting entire ſhips, or purchaſing them for long voy- 
and copper, in their monntains; but either none of them ages. 5 bet 


3 * the commerce by land, the moſt conſiderable is that 
wit 
Italy, Germany, and Holland. 


The impreffion of books at Geneva is in reputation; yet | 
the printers are found fault with for not uſing good paper, 


and not being exact enough in the corrective part: how- 
ever, the commerce of books is one of the richeſt carried 
The making of clocks is alſo pretty good there, and comes 
next to that of London, and Paris. : 


The manufactures moſt in repute there, are gold and 


ſilver lace ; ribbons either of gold, filver, filk, or even 


ſimple thread; ſilk ſtuffs, with various kind of jewellers 


work, and trinkets. 


Beſides all theſe merchandiſes manufactured at Geneva, 
ſtrangers may find there ſeveral others, which the Ge- 
nevians have from their neighbours; as all kinds of Ita- 


lian filks, Lyons taffetas, other filks ſtuffs of the ſame 
lain, tea, and chocolate brought there by the Dutch; laſt- 


ſellles. . 


S8YNDIC, in government and commerce, an officer in ſe- 
veral countries intruſted with the affairs of a city, or 
other community, wic gls meetings, makes repreſen- 


tations and ſolicitation g che miniſtrys or : 


according to the nigen of the caſe. The ſyndic is 


woollen ſtuffs, cheeſes, wool, white cattle, and horſes, 
Which are greatly eſteemed, either for the cavalry, or for 


the ſervice of the artillery. The towns of the moſt ex- 
tenfive commerce in Switzerland are Zurich, Zurzach, 
a bourg famous for its fairs, Schaffauſen, Berp, St. Gall, 


et 


body makes and receives propoſals for the advantage 


thereof; controuls and eorrets the failings.of particular 
perſons of the body, or at leaſt procures their correction 


at a public meeting. In effect, the ſyndic is, at the ſame 


time, both agent and cenſor of the community: , Almoſt | 
all the companies in Paris, 28 the univerſity, and com- 
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Ihe principal commerce of this town conſiſts in its mas 
nufacture of linens, which trade is there o conſidetable, 
as to op weavers upon a par with the nobility; ſo 
that they 


France; particularly with Lyons; and next with 


. ft 
Et 


SYR 


] - AS 3 HS hugo . me} a. gt; Wat; nnen FF 
? ©" panies, of arts and trades, have cheir ſyndics ; as have E. lon. and 37 deg, 25 min. of N. lat. on a fine ba f 
J © molt of the cities of Provence and Languedoc. the Mediterragean, on the eaſf coaft of the Mand 16 
1 SYNpic. is alſo uſed for à perſon appointed to ſollicit ſome mikey. „„ e PHT 947 7-779 98 
| INN common affair, wherein he himſelf has a ſhare; as hap- SYROP, in pharmacy, an agreeable liquor, or compoſiti 
pens particularly among ſeveral creditors: of the ſame of a moderately thick conſiſtence, made of juices, undue. 
| debtor, who. fails or dies inſolvent. _ . | | | or waters of fruits, flowers, or herbs boiled up 2 
The chief magiſtrate of Geneva is alſo called ſyndic; ſweetened with ſugar or honey, and taken eithe 
g 4 "a" hp Ls "IF . Nane 7 Way | n either for 
where there are four ſyndies choſen every year, the eldeſt health or pleaſure. „ | 
of whom preſides in the council of twenty five, which is There are various kinds of Hoe; denvininated fromthe 
. the chief council of the city, wherein all affairs are diſ- various fruits they are extracted from 3. a3 ſyrop of vio- 
; patched, both civil and political: thus the other three lets, of elder, of poppies, and the like; emetic ſyrops 
| ele& cannot all come at the office till the four years end; lienteric, and antinephritie ſyrops: chologogue £ 
ſo that the ſyndicate. rolls among ſixteen 'perions,” all |  magogue ſyrops, and others. Pom. Sr 
| | choſen out of the council of twenty-five.” + ©... SYROP of Sapor, is an ancient medicament, the baſe wher 
* %\M >; . N > 28. a. bo hs WER. 1-23 | | j- © . *** le W eof 
SYRA. An iſland; of the Turkiſh: Archipelago. See is apples, with juices of bugloſs, aniſe, and ſaffron ; thug 
F Twi an. 13 200 called by Sapor king of Perſia, who overcame'the em. 
SYRACUSE, A city; and _port-town of Sicily, in the petor Valerian, ſuppoſed to be the inyeiitor thereof, 
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AABA hea,” 7 1 


RT + deg. 3⁰⁰ cin. of N. lat. 120 miles _ 
of Barbadoes., . 


TABARCA. "An, iſland on the coalt of Barbary, in Africa, 


ſituated in 8 deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. 3 min. of N. 


lat. 50 miles weſt of Tunis. 


TABBY, in commerce. A kind of coarſe taffety watered ; 5 


which is manufactured like the common taffety, except- 

ing that it is ſtronger and eee both i in the woof and 

warp. See Taffety.. © 

The watering is given by means of a cage; the rolls 
being either of iron or copper, variouſly engraven; 

which, bearing unequally on the fluff, render the ſurface 
thereof unequal, ſo as to reflect the rays 55 light diffe- 

rently. 

TABBYIN G. The paſting the ſtuff e a calender, to 
make the repreſentation of waves thereon, - as on tabby 
It is uſual to tabby mohairs and ribbands; but this tab⸗ 
bying is performed without the addition of any water or 
dye, and furniſhes the modern philoſophers with a frog 
proof that colours are only appearances. 

TABELLA, or Tablet, in pharmacy. A ſolid kind of 

electuary, or confection, made of dry ingredients, uſually 
with ſugar, and formed into little flat morſules, or (ue, | 
more uſually called lozenges, ſometimes morſelli;' 


gar, and made into tabulz, like thoſe of he juice of 
liquorice for colds. ©; 

TABELLIO, in dhe Raman las, A ſcrivenery 2 Kind 
of office often confounded with notary: yet the two dif- 
fered in this, that the notaries only drew up, and ke 5 
the minutes of acts and inſtruments on paper, and in 
notes, OF ſhort-band; whereas the tabelliones delivered 
them engroſſed fairly on parchment, and in full execu- 
tory. form; alſo, putting the ſeals. to contracts, and ren- 
dering them authentic: but the domeſtic clerks of theſe 
tabelliones, who at firſt wrote under them, in proves $f 
time, came to be called notaries. See NVetar . 
Paſquier obſerves, that the tabelliones at Rome were pub- | 
lic ſlayes, appointed for the keeping; of contracts made 
detween private perſons. According to Loyſeau, con- 
tract wrote by a notary, was not perfect or obligatory, 
till the tabellio had wrote it fair; after which the part ts 
ſubſcribed -- ity that is, they wrote at the bottom that 


they approved the contents ; ; for erer were not 
n in uſe 


TABLE-diomonds See Dies! 
TAT E- mountain, at the Cape of Good Hobo be moſt 
northern cape or promontory of Afriea, which here forms 
7 bay called. Taba b e059 950 OT RD 
TABL Es of en and rhembs, are ved in \grometry | 

and navigation. 5 
Lnodromic TABLES nine tables wherein the difference of 
longitude, and quantity of the way run in 2 rhumb, 
are exhibited to every ten minutes of every d fee of e 
quadrant variation of the latitude. | See Rhumb. | 
TACAMAGHA\,. er Tacamahbdear: A kind of refigous | 
sum, diſtilling” from the trunb of à very la 


2 


land: of Madag aſcar. 


his tree is not —— only bi aver and* 8 
it leaves ſmall and 


green, its fruit red, . the five of | 
| Valnuts,.exetedingly reſinous, 1 and. contalnihg ai'ftone 
_ peaches The wood of the tree makes 
dor ſhipg,; and the- Sum it yields A 1 
uy its chief uſe i is in gere _ 
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TABAGO. One of the «por Cuties 
iſlands, lying in 59 deg. of W. lon. and in 


troches; powders, fruits, and ſalts, being diſſolved in fu. | 


 TAFFETY: 


growing in New ai but in une: abundatice in'che | 


_ others floweredz-4 
| — Amber n 
"oY wp 


rr | 


There are | thredtinds of Fatih; the füblime, called 

alſo tacamacha in the pod tacamacha i in maſs; and ta- 

camacha in tears. The firſt is the py 3 as it 
boxes of "itſelf, without any inciſion made M the tree; 
the good is dry, reddiſh, tranſparent, of a bitter taſte, 
and @ ſtrong ſmell, reſembling that of lavender. The 
- Iſlanders gather it in little gourds, divided in two, and 
covered with a palm- leaf. | 

The tacamachas in tears, and in the maſs, are thoſe 

which flow from the tree by inciſions: they muſt be 
choſen dry and clear and their ſmell reſembling that of 
the firſt Kind. 

Gum Tacamatha, is fondFihvos for digeſt ing and diſſolving 
tumours, and aſſuaging pains. Burnt upon coals, it 
is reckoned good for hyſteric fits in women, and like- 
wiſe applied to the belly in form of a plaſter. Some ap- 
ply it to the temples in the ſame manner, and to the nape 

of the neck; for pains in the head, defluxions of rheum 
upon the throat, and inflammation of the eyes, as alfo 
in the tooth-ach. It is of ſo ſubtile and penetrating a 
nature, that it is greatly uſed in external applications, to 
ſuppurate and diſperſe tumburs, and is' eſteemed effectual 
in thoſe that are ſerophulous. It is alſo uſed externally in 
arthritieal pains with ſucceſs: in effect, the Indians uſe 
it for all kinds of pains ; and Schroder affirms, that he has 
ſeen intolerable pains in the leg removed by it. 

TACK about, in navigation: A term uſed at ſea, when a 
ſhip's head is brought about, ſo as to lie the contra 
way. To effect this, they firſt make her ſtay; whic 
done, ſhe is ſaid to be by they then let riſe and halle: 
that is, let the e riſe, and hale aſt the ſheets,” and 
ſo trim all the ſails by a wind as they were before.” 

TACKLE, or Tackling, in navigation, includes all the 

ropes or cordage of 4 ſhips with their 3 where- | 
by the ſails are managed. 4 

Taekrxs, are more properly uſed for ſraall r. ropes ruining 
in three” parts, having at one end a p with a 
block faſtened to them, or elſe a lannier; and at the other 
end a block and hook, to hang goods upon that are to be 
heaved into the ſhip, or out of it. There are ſeveral 
kinds of tackles; as the boat-tackle, - ſerving to hoiſt the 
boat in and outh 3- the | tackles belonging to the maſts, 
ſerving as ſhrouds, to keep the maſts from ſtraining 3 the 
gunners tackles,/ with which the . K- * ü 
and out; and the likbtte 2 

TackLe porters. See Porters.” © 

TAEL, called by the Portugueſe Tall, 450 by. 8 the e | 
Leam, is a ſmall Chineſe oight, making about 1 ounce 

2 drains avoirdupois; and is particularly" uſed at Canton. 
where 16 taels make 3 we 100 catis the | Picy es each 
h ic" making 125 pou avoirdupois. ' 8 

11 is alſo a Japaneſe money of aceompt; which H me: 8 


wiſe, a8 well as at China, ma) paſs for a real coin; 
of Japaneſe ſilver being worth about t s. 10 d. 5. gi 
TAFFAREL, or Taffer#, in a mp. The uppermoſt pf 


frame, or rail, baſt, over the 


poop. · 
A kind of Rüde fen ftuff; having Aeg 
Y remarkable luſtre; or gloss See Silk, Mlambde, "« 
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Luftring. . Hot: 
, Meter noir tajire, 15 0 ot almode; ad non Wires v 
our luſtring. 6 | 
There ate tics of colours dome N en 


ſtriped, wii gold, flver, and Ik x others chequerted, 
pony F others in the Chingſe pott, athens the 
Hungäriaff ) with various others,” 10 hen etre mode ot 
the captice 6p t Workchen, 'give ſuch whimſical names, * 
that it would” be "as dine a Ks, uſclels to rehearſe 
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TALAM ONE. A port-town 


N | 
which hey roſe. The old names of taffeties, and which 


ſtill fubſiſt, are taffeties of Lyons, of Spain, of England, 
of Florence, and of Avignon. 


The chief conſumption of taffeties is in womens dreſſes [eons 


for ſummer, in linings, ſcarves, coifs, window-curtains, 
and the like, th 7 | ˖ 
There are three things which contribute chiefly to the 
perſection of taffeties, the ſilk, the water, and the fire. 
The ſilk is not only to be of the fineſt kind, but it muſt 
be worked a long time, and very much, before it is uſed. 
The watering, beſides that it is to be given very ſlightly, 
ſeems only intended to give that fine luſtre, by a pecu- 
liar property not found in all waters. Laſtly, che fire 
vhich is paſſed under it to dry the water, bas its peculiar 
manner off application, whereon the perfection of the 
ſtuff very much dependdes 5 
Octavio May, of Lyons, is held the firſt author of the 
manufacture of gloſſy taffeties ; and tradition tells us the 
occaſion of it. Octavio, it ſeems, going backwards in the 
world, and not able to retrieve himſelf by the manuſac- 
ture of taffeties, ſuch as were then made, was one day 
conſidering on his misfortunes, and, in muſing, chanced 


to chew a few hairs of ſilk which he had in his mouth. 


His reverie being over, the ſilk he ſpit out ſeemed to 
ſhine, and on that account engaged his attention. He 
was ſoon led to reflect on the reaſon; and, after a good 


deal of thought, concluded that the luſtre of that ſilk 


muſt come, iſt, From his having preſſed it between his 
teeth; 2dly, From his having wet it with his ſaliva, 
which had ſomething, glutinous in it; and, 3dly, From 


its having been heated by the natural warmth of his 


mouth. All this he executed upon the next taffeties he 
made; which immediately acquired immenſe riches to 
himſelf, and to the city of Lyons the reputation it ſtill 
maintains, of giving the gloſs to taffeties better than any 
other city in the world. F 
Herb T AFFETIES.. See Herb taffetiees. 
TAFFOUSSA, or Tafoufi.. A medicinal drug, found in 
the kingdoms of Camboya and Siam; being eſteemed 
greatly by the Chineſe, and other eaſtern nations; who 


make it one of the principal merchandiſe of their cargo of 


return from Camboya and Siam. 


TAGUS. The largeſt river of Spain, which riſes on the 


& ,» 


- confines of Arragon, and runs S. W. through the pro- 


vinces of New Caſtile and Eſtramadura; paſſing by the 
cities of Aranjuez, Toledo, and Alcantara: it then croſſes 
Portugal, and forms the harbour of Liſbon, where it is 
about three miles over, and falls into the Atlantic ocean 
eight or ten miles below that city. res Bond Bn 21, 
TAIL, or Taile, is uſed for what is vulgarly called a tally. 
See Tally. _ 6.4 e 1 
TAINE. A port-town of Scotland, lying in 3 deg. 45 
min, of W. lon. and 58 deg. of N. lat. ſituated on the 
frith of Dornock, in the ſhire of Roſs, oppoſite to the 
town of Dornock, 12 miles north of Cromart . 
TAITCHEU. A city and port-town of China, in Aſia, 


lying in 121 deg. of E. Ion. and 29 deg. of N. lat. ſi- 


S. , 7c“ 
TAKE and Leave, in the ſea - language. The ſailors. ſay, 
a ſhip can take and leave upon her when ſhe will, when 

ſhe ſails ſo well that ſne can come up with another, or 


tuated on the coaſt of the Pacific ocean, 260 miles 


-  out-fail her at please „ 
| of Tuſcany, fituated in 11 
deg. 50 min. of E. lon. and 42 deg. 33 min. of N. lat. 
on the coaſt of Del Preſidii, .1 5 miles north of Orbitello, 
ſubject to N e 
TALC, or Talk, in natuxal hiſtory. A ſhining, ſquamous, 
fliſßle ſpecies of ſtone, eaſily ſeparable into thin tranſpa- 
rent ſcales or leaves. 5 | 3-48. 


Antiently tale was found in Spain, but afterwards in Egypt 


and Cappadocia as alſo in Arabia and Africa: at preſent 
they dig it in the Alps and Apennines, in ſeveral moun- 
tains in Germany, and even in, England, particularly in 


Northamptonſhire ., 1 


1 


| n THT. 

Ivo kinds, of tale are uſually diſtinguiſhed 3, namely, 

| White tale of Venice, and red. of Mulcqvy to which 
may be added parget, or the Engliſh tale, 

| That from | Venige is the ** 
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paintings in miniature and crayons, 


k 
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brought in large, ſhining, greeniſh ſtones; but 
white, and exceedingly tranſparent- when wro 
appears. greaſy to the touch, though there is 
vi drier ; yet it pulverizes. with difficult 
eaſily calcined, Its chief uſe is as a ſcreen 


becomes 
ught... It 
ſcarce any 
Ys nor is it 
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or Cover for 


for which purr; 
ſlices thereof are uſed. It is ſometimes i” Vs 


fucus z in order to which, by reaſon of the difficul K 
pulverizing it, they content themſelves to raſp it <A 
the ſkin of a ſea-dog, and. to pals the raſping through a ſi l 
Pliny, in his natural hiſtory, lib. 36. gap. 22. «ay 
that the Romans not-only uſed it-for window-lights but 
they allo paved the citcus with the fame. . 
The tale braught from Muſcovy is uſually reddiſh in the 
ſtone; but it ſeldom comes to England otherwiſe than id 
leaves, which are very bard, ſmooth, glofly, and $579 
ceedingly tranſpatent. It is found in quatries in Ruff 
and Perſia, and is uſed there to make lanthorns, to Ti 
ver paintings, and the like. 
Some chemilts; and other empirics, have held, that tale 
might be uſed for many more important purpoſes; and 
pre tend to draw from it. that precious oil, ſo much boaſted 
of by the antients, particularly the Arabs, called oil of 
tale, which. is ſuppoſed a wonderful coſmetic, and pre- 
ſerver of the complexion : but the truth is, the Word 
talc, among them, fignified no more than an equal gif. * 
poſition of the , bumours, which keep the body in good 
temperament, and perfect health. Ws 
Now, as nothing contributes more than health tothe pre. 
ſerving of beauty, this has given occaſion to the chemiſts 
to ſearch; this: ail of tale, which is to maintain the body 
in this diſpoſition, and to engage the ladies to be at the 
mee ti hom pit riot gn: wy), 
Some have alſo pretended, that yellow or red tale con- 
tained the ſeeds of gold; and that a menſtruum might - 
be drawn from it, to tranſmute metals into gold or filver, 
to fix mercury, and the like; but this is mere charle- 
UNC vi kat; nene ee eee 
ALE. The number or account of any thing. 
TAIE, is uſed both. as a money of accompt, and as a 
weight, in China; the former being 10 mace, or 10 
candarins, or 1000 caxas, or 6s. 8 d. ſterling; and the 
latter being 10 mace, ot 100 candarins, or 4 ounces 
e ih TH nn ett %% 
TALENT. A quantity of gold or ſilver, particularly 
uſed among the Jews; weighing,” according to ſome 
writers, 1 14 Ib. 15 dwt. troy z though, by others, only 
113 lb. 6 oz. i dram, 10 gr. and 7 dt. In ſilver it i 
eſtimated at 342 J. 3 8. 9 d. ſterling; and in gold 54751. 


ſterling. 


obſerves, 


' TALLAGE.. A certain rate, according to which barons 


and knights were anciently taxed by the king ſor the eu- 
pences of the ſtate ; and inferior tenants by their lords, on 
certain occaſions. in K y09t vin Uh, 12 
This latter tallage of the cuſtomary tenants, was ſome- 
times fixed and certain, and ſometimes at the pleaſure 
of the lord; though it was alſo ſometimes compounded 
ar: %% IT I. 4 - Þ 
Tallages were anciently called cuttings ; which name is 
ſtill retained in Ireland, though in a different ſignifca- 
tion; but tallage, ſays Sir Edward Coke, is à general 
name, including all taxes. n 0 40 eee: K TY 
TALLOW. . A ſort of animal fat, melted down and cla- 
|  rified; there being ſcarce any animal that tallow may } 
not be prepared from; but'thoſe which yield the moſt, 
and whereof the moſt uſe is made, are the horſe, bul- 
lock, ſheep, hog, goat, deer, bear, and viper: ſome of | 
which tallows, or fats, are uſed in medicine; moſt of 4 
the reſt being uſed in making ſoap, and the'drefling of 
leather; but chiefly in the making of candles 
By the acts paſſed in the 18ch Elizabeth, and 13th and 
14th Chafles II. tallow, and raw hides, ſhipped with an 
intent to be tranſported, are forfeited, with treble the 
value, a year's impriſonment of the maſters and mari- 
ners and loſs of their goods and chattels, if they know Þ 
of it, and of the ſhip, if with the owners knowledge. 1 
Ov ners, maſters, or mariners, diſcovering*within three 
months aſter their return, or knowledge thereof, are ©9 
be.” be acquitted, , HOT Er oh Wa Fl | "Tal, 
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TA LLOW-CHANDLER. A perſori who makes candles 


TaLLOW-CHANDLERS company of London, was incorporated 


ters-patent of the 2d of Edward IV. in 1463, by 
by b The maſter and keepers, and —— 
of the art and myſtery of tallow-chandlers of the city of 
London; who anciently not only dealt in candles, but 
likewiſe in oil, vinegar, butter, hops, ſoap, and other 


things 3 at which time great frauds were committed | by  * 
adulterating oil; for the preventing whereof this com- 9 


pany was, by act of parliament, impowered to ſearch the 
ſame, and to deſtroy all ſuch as ſhould be found bad; 
but, no reward being aſcertained for the ſearchers, it was 


fon: , ß TLC” 
Great abuſes being committed in other goods wherein 


this company dealt, occaſioned them to apply to Queen 


Elizabeth, for a power to redreſs the ſame; which they 
obtained by letters-patent, when the execution thereof 
was vigorouſly oppoſed by the court of lord mayor 
and aldermen. , | z " „ 
This company is governed by a maſter, 4 wardens, and 
8 aſſiſtants, with a livery of 170 members; who, 
when admitted; pay a fine of 151.” and have a flately 
hall on Dowgate-hill, wherein they treat of their affairs. 
TALLOW-TREE, in China, is a tree growing in great 
plenty in that country, which produces a ſubſtance like 
tallow, and ſerving for the ſame purpoſe. It is about the 
height of a cherry-tree, bearing leaves in form of a 
heart, of a deep, fhining red colour, and the bark very 
ſmooth. Its fruit is incloſed in a kind of pod, or co- 
ver, like a cheſnut, and conſiſts of three round white 
grains, of the ſize and form of a ſmall nut, each having 
its peculiar capſula, and within a little ſtone, which is 
encompaſſed with a white pulp, that has all the pro- 
perties of true tallow, both as to conſiſtence, colour, 
and even ſmell : accordingly, the Chineſe make their 
candles of it; which would doubtleſs be as good as 
thoſe in England, or any part of Europe, if they knew 
how to purify their vegetable tallow, as well as Euro- 
peans do the animal tallow : but all the preparation they 
give it, is to melt it down, and mix a little oil with it, 
to make it ſofter, and more pliant. It is true, their 
candles made of it yield a thicker ſmoak, and a dimmer 


light, than ours; but thoſe defects are owing, in a great 


meaſure, to the wicks, which are not of cotton, but only 
a little rod, or ſwiteh of dry light wood, covered with 


the pith of a ruſh, wound round it; which being very 


porous, ſerves to filtrate the minute parts of the tal- 
low, attracted by the burning-ſtick, that by this means 
is kept alive. = 5 N 
TALLY, or Taillie. A piece of wood, whereon retail 
traders uſe to ſcore or mark, by notches or inciſions, the 
ſeveral quantities of goods they deliver out on credit, to 
fave the trouble of writing down ſo many little articles 
in bob. 8 
Each ſcore conſiſtg of two pieces of wood, or rather of 
a ſingle piece cleft length-wiſe, the parts whereof fall- 
ing in with one another, the Things delivered are ſcored 
on both at the ſame time, the ſeller keeping one, and 


the buyer the other. 


Tallies are taken as ede in courts of juſtice, as 
much as books; and the ancient way of keeping all ac 
compts was by tallies; the debtor ſtill Keeping one part, 


and the creditor the other. | „ ; 
There are three kinds of tallies mentioned in the Engliſh 
ſtatutes, and long uſed in the exchequer. | 
TalLtts of loans, One part whereof is kept in the ex- 
chequer, and the other part given to particular perſons, 
in lieu of an obligation for the money they have lent to 
the government on acts of. parliament. This laſt part 
is called the ſtock, and the former the counter-ſtock, 
or counter-tail. | 


« 


The tallies are numbered, bear the perſon's name, and 


the ſum lent : thus we ſay, the tallies number have been 
paid, diſcharged ; tallies are riſen, fallen, 4, 5, 6, and 
the like. e e 

TerLigs, or Tailes of debt, are a kind of acquittan- 


8 
=, 


ces for debts paid the king: as for example, the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge pays yearly 101. for ſuch things 


as are by charter granted them in fee-farm. He that 


'TANAIS. 
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pays this, receives a taile or tally for his diſcharge'; Witt 
which, or a note of it, he — to the clerk of the 185 | 
and there for the tally receives a full diſcharge on parch- 
„ 10 11 . Wh 
TALLYMAN: One who ſells goods to the poorer ſort 
of people on credit, to be paid a little at a time by weekly 
payments. Shae Tees = el on} 
TALYWOAD.": bes Auk fp oiuptiium een 
TAMARINDS. A kind of medicinal fruit, of a tart agtee- 
able tafte, brought from the Eaſt as well as the Weſt In⸗ 
dies; being called by ſome Indian dates, and by others the 
Indian acacia. The tree which yields it, called by the 
Indians tamarinds, and the Portugueſe tamarindos; is 
not unlike the aſh, or walnut-tree; its leaves reſemble 
thoſe of female fern, and its flowers are joined 8 or ten 
together, like thoſe of the orange-tree; Its fruit is in a 


| pod, the length of a finger, and the thickneſs of the 


thumb, covered at firſt with a green rind; which after- 
wards becomes brown, and contains a blackiſh acid 
pulp, among which are found ſeeds reſembling Jupines. 
It is this pulp alone that is brought to us; ahd ufed in 
medicine. 1 e e, Fd, 1 By 
Tamarinds muſt be choſen big, of a jet colour, a briſk 
taſte, not too dry, and ſuch as have not been laid in the 
cellar, nor falſified with molaſſes of ſugar and vinegar. 
They are found laxative, cooling, and good to quench 
thirſt, In burning fevers, they are preſcribed to moiſten 
and cool the mouth. 223230 | 
TAMBAC, or Tambaqua: A mixture of gold and cop- 
per, - which the people of Siam hold more beautiful; 
and ſet a greater value, on than gold itſelf. Some tra- 
vellers ſpeak of it as a metal found ip its peculiar mines ; 
but upon what authority, is not known. The Abbe de 
Choiſy, in his journal of Siam, doubts whether it may 
not be the electrum or amber of Solomon The ambaſ- 
ſadors of Siam brought ſeveral works in tambac to Paris, 
in the reign of Lewis XIV. which were not found fo 
beautiful as Was expected. oo 0 
TAMLING. A name given by the Siameſe to a kind of 
money and weight, called by the Chineſe tael. See Tae. 
The tael of Siam is about one half lighter than the 
Chineſe ; ſo that the Siameſe cati is worth but 8 Chi- 
neſe taels, and 20 Siameſe taels but ohe Chineſe cati. 
TAMMY. A ſtrong ſort of worſted ſtuff, or wove ma- 
nufaCture. | : „ 


TAN. The bark of the oak, chopped; and ground, by 


a tanning-mill, in a coarfe powder, to be uſed in the 
tanning, or dreſſing of ſkins, „ BOP: $4 
New tan is the moſt eſteemed ; for when old it loſes a 
deal of its effect, in condenſing or eloſing the pores of the 
{kins ; ſo that the longer the ein, are kept in tan, the 
greater ſtrength and firmneſs they acquire. In effect, 
not only the bark, but every part of the oak- tree, of what 
age or growth ſoever, and even oaken coppice, cut in 
barking- time, makes as good tan as the beſt bark; which 
muſt be well dried in the ſun, houſed dry, and kept ſo. 
To uſe it, the greater wood may be ſhaved ſmall, or 
cleft in little pieces by a tanning- engine for the purpoſe ; 
this done, it is well dried again on a kiln, and then 
ground by the mill; but where oak is ſcarce, thorns may 
ſupply the defect. See Tanning, g. 
A river. See Don. 5 
TANDAGA. One of the moſt eaſterly of the Philippine 
iſlands in Aſia, lying in 124 deg. of E: lon. and 12 deg. . 
of N. lat. ſubject to the King of Spain. See Philippine 
. Wands. ©: | | EI OR 
TANG, is a kind of fine, plain, or flowered muſlin, 
brought by. the Engliſh' from the Faſt Indies; the piece 
being 16 ells in length, and 3-4ths in breadth, «' © 
TANGA. - A money of account uſed in ſome parts of the 
_ Faſt Indies, particularly at Goa, and upon the coaſt of 
Malabar. + as R 1 
There are two ſorts of tangas, the one of good, and th: 
other of bad alloy; the tanga of good is by 1- 5th more 
than the bad; fo that if 4 tangas of good be given for the 
| paxdao xerafin, 5; of the bad muſt be given for the ſame. 
TANGIER. A pon-town of Africa, in the empire of 
Morocco, and kingdom of Fez," lying in 7 deg. of W. 
lon. and 35 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. fituated on the 
traits of Gibraltar. It was the capital of the ancient 
| gL Mauritania 


WFE 
{Mauritania Tingitana, taken from the Moors by the Por- 
Lugueſe, and by them transferred to Charles II. King of 
England, in 1661, when he married the Princeſs Catha- 
rine, Infanta of Portugal ; but the King being at a great 
charge in keeping up the fortifications, and maintaining a 
numerous garriſon againſt the continual attacks of the 
Moors, the works were blown up and demoliſhed, and 
the garriſon withdrawn from thence in 1683. 
TANI. The better kind of the two ſilks brought by Eu- 
ropeans from Bengal; the other, called monta, being 
only ferret. OLE SHY 
TANJEBS. A kind of muſlin, brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, particularly from Bengal ; the piece being gene- 
rally 16 ells in length, and 3-4ths in breadth. - 

TAx EBS, are alſo a kind of muſlin handerchiefs, edged 
with filk, brought from the Eaſt Indies. 5 
TANNING. The preparing of ſkins or hides in a pit, with 
a a tan and water, after having firſt taken off the hair, by 

ſteeping them in lime - water. See Tan, and Hide. 
Met bad of TANNING cows, calves, and horſe hides. The 
| ſkin being flead off the carcaſs, if it is intended to be 
kept, is ſalted with ſea-ſalt and alum, or with a kind of 
ſaltpetre called natron : if it is not for keeping, the falt- 
ing is ſaved, as being of no uſe, but to prevent the hide 
from corrupting before it can be conveniently carried 
to the tan-houſe. Whether the hide has been tanned 
or not, the tanner begins with taking off the horns, the 
ears, and the tail; after, it is thrown into a running 
water for 30 hours, to waſh off the blood and other im- 
purities adhering to the inſide. This done, it is laid 
over- night in a lime- pit, already uſed ; whence it is taken, 
and left to drain 3 or 4 days on the edge of the pit; then 
it is returned to a ſtrong lime-pit for two days, and 
taken out for four, and thus for ſix weeks alternately, 
taken out, and put in, twice a week. At the ſix weeks 
end, it is put into a freſh pit, where it continues 8 days, 


and is taken out for fo many, and this alternately for a 


year or eighteen months. Every freſh lime-pit they throw 
the ſkins into, is ſtronger and ſtronger, At five or fix 
weeks end the tanner ſcrapes off the hair on a horſe, 


with a knife made for the purpoſe. After a year or 


eighteen months, when the hair is perfectly gone, he 
carries it to the river to waſh, and takes off any remains 
of fleſh and filth on the ſide of the hair. The fkin is 
now covered over with tan, as it is ſtretched in the pit, and 
water let in upon it. If the ſkin be ſtrong, five coverings 
of tan will be required ; for weaker, 3 or 4 will ſuffice. 
When the hides are ſufficiently tanned, they are taken 


out of the pit to be dried, by hanging in the air; though, 


in Champagne, the tanners give the firſt preparation 
with barley inſtead of lime. 
 TanninG-mill, See Mill. 


- TAORMINA. A port-town of Sicily, ſituated in 7 35 
deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 38 deg. 15 min, of N. 


lat. in the: province of Demona, 18 miles S. of Meſſina. 
TAPER, denotes a kind of ſmall wax- candle, placed in a 
candleſtick, and burnt at ſeveral proceſſions, or in other 
church - ſolemnities. See Candle. | 5 
Tapers are made of different ſizes; in ſome places, as in 
Italy, they are cylindrical; but in England, France, 
and moſt other countries, they are conical, or taper, 
whence poſlibly their name; unleſs we rather chuſe to 
derive taper in the adjective ſenſe from the ſubſtantive ta- 
per, in the Saxon tapen, or tapon, cereus, a wax-candle. 
Both kinds are pierced at bottom for a pin in the candle- 
ſtick to enter. | | 4 


5 


TAPESTRY, or Tapiftry, A curious kind of manufac- 


ture, ſerving to adorn a chamber, or other apartment, 
by hanging or lining the walls thereof. Some uſe the 
word tapeſtry as a general name for all kinds of hang- 
ings, whether woven or wrought with the needle; and 
whether of ſilk, wool, linen, leather, or paper, in which 


they are countenanced by the etymology of the word, 


formed from the French tapiſſer, „ to line, or of the 
Latin tapes, the cover of a bed: but, in the common 
uſe of our language, the term is now appropriated to a 
kind of woven hangings, of wool and ſilks frequently 
ra—aiſed and enriched with gold and filver, repreſenting the 
figures of men, animals, and landſkips. 
Se 3 | | 
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the firſt that excelled herein, might bring th 


fineſt ornaments of palaces, 
Hence, if they be not allowed the inventors, they have 


der Lewis XIV. the manufacture was retriey 


 firength. See Gobelins. 


The Engliſh formerly excelled all the world in their ta- 
peſtry of the high warp; and they yet retain their Ce 


. rence the eye can obſerve between the two kinds conſiſts 


TAPSEL. A ftriped coarſe cotton cloth, - uſually blue, 


N NP 
The invention of tapeſtry-ſeems to have come from 
Levant; and what makes this more probable is, * - F 
merly the workmen concerned herein, were called r 
leaſt in France, ſatazins, or ſaraſinois. 8 
It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſh and Flemiſh, 


who were 
e art with 


them from ſome of the croiſades, or expeditions againſt 


the Satacens | 

Be this as it will, it is certain thoſe two nation 
larly the Engliſh, were the firſt who- fe 
noble and rich manufacture in Europe, 


8, particu- 
t on foot this 
pe, now one of th 
baſilicæ, and churche, 


at leaſt the glory of being the reſtorers of fo curicu 

admirable an vl, as N kind of life to — 5 =_ fl f 
in no reſpect inferior to the paintings of the beſt al ; 
ters. It was late before the French applied themſely.. 
to tapeſtry ; the firſt eſtabliſhment of that kind was wider 
Henry IV. in the year 1607, in the fauxbourg $t M. 
chael; but this fell with the death of that prince. Un. 
care and addreſs of the great Mr. Colbert, to kg 7 
eſtabliſhment of the Gobelins is-owing, a royal tapeſtry 
manufacture, which has produced works in this kind 
ſcarce inferior to the fineſt Engliſh or Flemiſh tapeſtry 
either with regard to the deſign, the colours, or the 


The tapeſtry-men diſtinguiſh two kinds of work, name. 
ly, tapeſtry of the high and low ; though the difference 
is rather in the manner of working, than in the work 
itſelf, which is in effect the ſame in both; only the looms 
and conſequently the warps, are differently ſituated; 4 
of the low warp being placed flat, and parallel to the ho- 
rizon ; and thoſe, on the contrary, of the high way, 
erected perpendicularly. ; 


mer reputation, though with ſome little change : their 
low warps are ſtill admired ; but as for the high ones, 
they are quite laid aſide,  — 5 lbs Of; 

The French have three confiderable tapeſtry-manufac- 
tures beſide that of the Gobelins, the firſt at Aubuſſon 
in Avergne, the ſecond at Felletin in the Upper Marche, 
and the third at Beauvois ; which were all equally eſta- 
bliſhed for the high and the low warp ; but have all laid 
aſide the former, excepting the Gobelins. There are 
admirable low warps in Flanders, generally exceeding ? 
thoſe of France; but the chief, and almoſt only Flemiſh | 
manufactories, are at Bruſſels, Antwerp, Oudenarde, 
Liſle, Tournay, Bruges, and Valenciennes. 

At Bruſſels and Antwerp they ſucceed both in human 
figures, in animals, and landſkips ; both with regard 
to the deſtgning, and the workmanſhip.. At Oude- 
narde their landſkips and animals are good, bur their hu- i 
man figures bad. Liſle, and the other cities named, 
come behind Qudenarde, The Fxench manufacture of 
Felletin does tolerably well in landſkips, Aubuſſon in 
figures, and Beauvois both. . 0 1 
There are but two things to add; the firſt, that this 
high warp goes on much more flowly than the low warp, 
and takes Almoſt double; theyſecond, that all the diffe- 


in this, that in the low warp there is red fillet, about 
II 2ch of an inch broad, running on each fide from top 
to bottom, which is wanted in the high warp. | 
W hat is very remarkable in the manufacture of the low | 
warp, and which is common. to it with the high, is, that 
it is all wrought on the wrong-ſide; fo that the work- 3 
man cannot ſee the right- ſide of his tapeſtry till the piece 
is finiſhed and taken out of the loom. 
A manufactory of tapeſtry has been lately eſtabliſhed at 
Fulham in Middleſex, under the direction of Mr. Prif 3 
eot; but it does not ſeem to be properly encouraged. 


brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly from Bengal; 
the piece is 10 ells in length, and 3-4ths in breadth; be- 
ing one of the beſt merehandiſcs the Europeans can bring | 
to the coaſts of Guinea for the negro trade. 
A 9 of Tag 
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TAR 


TAQUIS. Cotton cloths manuſaQured at Aleppo, and in 


"Its neighbourhood. 

TAR, or Tarr. A groſs, pitchy 5 8 iſſuing from the 
trunks of old pines, or firs. See Pitch, 
| When theſe trees are on the turn, and only fit for burn- 

ing, they cut off the bark all round towards the root; 
and through thele inciſions, there continues flowing for 
a conſiderable time a blackiſh liquor, which is the tar. 
When this ceaſes, it is a ſure indication the pine is quite 
dead, and only fit for the fire. The chief uſe of tar, is 
for the coating and caulking _ of ſhips z and it alſo ſerves 
to make roſin. See Reſin. 

TARAGON. A city and port-town of "PORE in the 
province of Catalonia, lying in 1 deg. 15 min. of 
E. lon; and 41 deg. 6 min, of N. lat. ſituated on the 
Mediterranean ſea, 45 min. S. W. of Barcelona. 

TARANTO. A port-town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, ſituated in 18 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 40 


deg. 32 min. of N. lat. on the gulph of Otranto, 45 
miles welt of the city of Otranto. 


TARE and Tret, in commerce, is any defect, waſte, or 


diminution in the weight, the quantity, or the quality of 
goods ; the ſeller being uſually to account to the buyer 
for the tare and tret. See Tret. 

TARE, is more particularly uſed for an abatement, or de- 
duction, in the price of the commodity, on account of 
the weight of the cheſts, caſks, bags, and frails. See 
Diſcount. 

The tare is very different in different merchandiſes, and 
in ſome there is none at all allowed. It is a thing much 
more regarded in Holland, than in England, or elſe- 
where. Mr. Ricard, treating of the commerce of Am- 
ſterdam, obſerves, that the tares are one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable articles a merchant is to be acquainted with, if 
he would trade with ſecurity. Sometimes the tare is, as 
it were, regulated by cuſtom; but generally, to avoid all 
diſpute, the buyer and ſeller make a particular agreement 
about it. It may be here neceſſary to add, from the 


ſore mentioned author, ſome inſtances of tares allowed 


at Amſterdam; referring the reader, for a more ample 
account, to his Negoce d Amſterdam, edit. 1722. 
| Spaniſh wools are ſubject to a kind of double tare ; for, 
firſt, they deduct the tare marked on the bales, and after 
that 24 1b. tare for every every 1751b. weight, beſide 
the rebate for prompt payment. 
mon wools, the ſeller will ſeldom allow above 14 per cent. 
for the whole tare; for wine reaſon the bin! is to be 
agreed on before. 

Tare of Roman allum is 4 1b. per ſack. 

— of Iriſh beef and butter, 20 per cent. 

— of crude borax, 15 Ib. per cent. 
Sof cinnamon, 17 Ib. the burthen. 

— of capers, 33 per cent. 

 — of white pepper, 40 Ib. per barrel, 

— of black peppers 5 Ib. | 


The tares and lewd noggin the praftice in wer, port 
of London are as follow. = 


Allum, in calls, tare 12 lb. fer cent. 
Aſhes, called pot-aſhesj IO Ib, per cent. 
Argol, in caſks, 14 lb. = cats: +; 


* 


Backs for chimneys of half; a | bundred . and 1 


wards, to be accounted ſmall, and all above that 


weight large. 
Baſket-rods, the bundle, 3 feet about at the band. 
Barilla, in double ſerons, 314 lb. Wen tare 28 b. 
Battery, in fats, tare 8 Ib per cent. 42 
Books unbound, Boo make a ad. „ e ne BE} 
Brimſtone, in caſks, tare 8 Ib. per cont; * 
Briſtles, in fats, about 500 lb. "a tare 8 tb. 
weir. the me 6o NS: + 


oY 93 5 $3 * 44 5 7 3 
Cheſts of i iron, e 1 yard 1-4th long. 1 
ae a. > middle, 1 yard long, . j * 


— — - finally: W 7 A 2 mae 


* 


i”, 


Indeed, for the com- 


Turmerick, in gunny, about 100 


Prunes, in punchcont, | or uncertain alles, 


| Raiſins, in frails, tare 6 b. Fon frail. , 


TAR 


Cochineet, in cheſts covered with ſkin, wool hk 6 
tare 50 Ib. | 8 R 
D. 


Drugs. Aloes ſocotrina, in cheſts, about gods: tare 80 lb. 


Epatica, in gunny, about 100, 8 lb.; * 2 or 300 
weight, 14 lb. 

Antimony, in caſks, tare 6 1b. per cent. 

Argentum ſublimatum, or quickſilver, in boxes, birrels 


and leather, about 100 and a quarter, and 100 and a 
half, for tare 36 lb. 


—— in barrels, the fame weight, 14 lb. 

Aſſa fœtida, in baſkets, about a quarter of a hundred, 
for tare 3 Ib. per baſket, 

Benjamin, in cheſts, about 300, 9o lb.; in gunny, 
about 100 weight, 8 Ib.; about 200 and 300, 14 lb. 

Bole, in caſks, for tare 8 Ib. per cent. 

Camphire, in tubs, about half or three quarters of a hun- 
dred, for tare 18 lb. 


Carraway ſeeds, in canvas bales, about 300 weight, 
tare 10 lb. 


Cardamoms; in bale; about 200 weight, 14 1b. 


Cinabriue, or vermillion, in tubs, about 300z, tare 


Co oquintida, | in cheſts, tare 1-3d. 
Cubebs, in bags, tare 4 Ib. 


Green ginger, in jars, about 100 weight, tare 28 Ib. 

1 in fats, about 300% or 400 weight, for tare 

84 | 

Jujubes, in fats, tare 161b. per cent. 

Lack, gum and ſeed, in gunny, about . 100, 7 lb.; 
2 or 300, 14 Ib, 


Myreb, in cheſts, from 300z to 400 weight, for tare 
92 | 


Olibanum, in gunny, 2 or 300 weight, for tare 14 lb. 


loo weight, tare 8 lb. 


Pitch, called Burgundy pitch, in ſtands, about 2005, 


tare 56 1b, 


Prunelloes, in boxes, about 14 lb. wag, for tare 3 lb. 
per box. 8 


T inckul, in duppers, about 100 or 1002, for tare 16 


Ib.; about 1004, 20 lb. — 


7, 14 b. tare ; ont 
100 weight, for tare 10 lb. 


Verdigreaſe, in leather, about a quarter of a hundred 
and 14 lb. for tare 3 lb: 


e Vamum Romanum, in ee about oo > weight, 


'14 lb. 


4 Flax, the laſt to contain 1 700 weight. 5 6 


Feathers, for tare 4 Ib. per cent. 
** ruit, in baſkets, for we 4 1b. ber baſket, 


Grocery. Galls, in double bags, from Aleppo we Bild 


for tare 7 1b. fer double bag; in ſingle bags, 4 Ib. 
ber bag. 4 

Aland in caſks, tare 14m per cent.; in bags, 4 lbb. 
per bags; in ſerons and bags, about 200 weight, for 
tare 18 1b. and ſo proportionably. 


Aniſeeds, in ſerons and bags, about 30023, * tare 18 Ib. 


— from Smyrna, with felts, about 300ꝶ, for tare 


20 lb. without felts, the ſame weight, 14 lb. 
Cinnamon, in gunny, about three quarters of roo, for 
biin la | 
Currants, in buts and caroteels, for tare 16 Ib: per cent. 

in quarterol, 20 lb. per cent.; in bags, n. 400 

weight,. 10 Ib. per bag. bo 
Fi igs, in barrels, tare 14.1b, or cont 0h 5 
* in cardtvels,” about 6 or 700 weight, for tre | 

S Moen 
P in p for tare 41b. per bag, about 300 


oo b. 7 


of Lippera, in 11. 5 about 109 os, 1 
lb. tare. 
ſolis, in cally thro: 12 b. 


cent. *. 


Sugar, in bales, from India, 3 Ib. tare in _—_ 3 
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TAR 


; # "Wa; loaf-ſugar, in caſks, with paper, thread, and 
raw, for tare 16 Ib. per cent.; ſugars in caniſters, for 


H. 
_ Harneſs-plates, or breaſts, to be accounted for iron 
- © _ doubles. 
Hemp, called 
cent. | 
| Hairy called goats hair, in canvas, for tare 4 Ib. per cent. 
Hops, in bags, for tare, 4 1b. per cent. 


' tare x-6th. 


gel. hamps in fats, for tare. 14 1b. per 


| Indico, in cheſts; covered with ſkins, about 100, for 
tare 48 lb. | 
in bales, with 2 about 100, 16 lb. 


Kettle fats, for tare 8 * cent. 


Latin, or round bottoms, in fats, for tare 8 Ib. per cent. 
Linen, Flemiſh and Dutch meaſure, to be allowed 2 per 
cent, except Gentifh meaſure brown, to which add 5 


er cent. 
per cen. 1 


| Madder, in bales great and ſmall, fingle and double bags, 
for tare 28 lb.; in fats, for tare 10 1b, per cent, 


Oils, in certain casks, 1 in 20 allowed for leakage, un- 

der 10 none; in candy-barrels, tare 29 per barrel; in 

uncertain casks, 28 per cent. 72 lb. make a gallon, 252 
gallons make a tun. 


S: Mower, in bales, about 600 weight, for tare 84 lb. 
in bags, from 200 to 300, 16 lb. per bag. | 
GSaltpetre, in cask, tare 12 lb. per cent. in gunny, about 

1002, tare 16 Ib. | 8 
Sumach, in bags, about 300, 10 lb.; from 200 to 


300, 
for tare 8 lb.; about 700 weight, 14 lb. | 


Silk thrown, or orgazine, and raw. In ſhort bales of Bo- 


lognia, with ſear-cloth, and cotton · wool, about 200 
weight, tare 28 lb.; in long bales, with ſear- cloth and 
Cotton-wool, the ſame weight, 30 lb. | 
In Naples bales, with ſear-cloth, about 200 weight, 
18 lb.; tangot of Naples, about 1003, with ſear-cloth, 
tare 14 Ib. and ſo downwards proportionally. | 
In Meflina bales, double canvas, thrown and raw, about 
200 weight, 10 lb.; with ſear-cloth and cotton-wool, 
. - the ſame weight, 22 lb. | 


In long bales of Aleppo, with cotton-wool, about 3002, 
and downwards to 2003, for tare 32 lb | 
In fangots of Aleppo, about 200+ or 2004» with cotton- 
wool, 24 lb. 1 | | 
In fangots of Aleppo, about 1004 or 200, tare 20 lb.; 
about 100;, Or 1004, 1 © 
Ardas filk of Aleppo, in ſhort bales, with cotton-wool, 
from 300z to 200}, for tare 301b, | 5 
Of Smyrna and Cyprus, about 300 weight and upwards, 
for tare 16 lb.; downwards to 200 weight, 14 lb. from 
200 downwards, 12 lb. | | 
In bales of Perſia, 2005, 20 lob. 
Smalts, or powder-blue, in casks, for tare 10 lb. per cent. 
| Sope, called Caſtile ſope, in double ferons, about 300 


weight, for tare 30 lb.; in ſingle ſerons, the ſame 


weight, 26 lb.; in cheſts, about 2004 or 300 weight, 
40 lb. 3 3 Cy) 6g 
Succads, in cheſts, about 30% 40 lb. tare. 


Tallow, from Ruſſia and Ireland, in casks, for 
Ib, per cent. . 
Teazels, the half pack contains 10, ooo. | 

Siſters-Thread, to have no allowance. 8 
Thread, called whited brown, outnal, and black and 
brown, or bridges, to have allowance of 6 per cent. 
for want of weight ; Spaniſh, in barrels, about 2003, 
for tare 28 lb.; in half barrels, about 1001, 18 lb.; 
in potaecoes, without canvas, 14 lb.; in potaccoes, 
covered with canvas, 16 lb.; and in potaccoes, covered 
x with skins, 26 lb. | | 
Tobacco, Virginia, in 1 weighing under 300 
weight, for tare 70 lb.; from 300 to 400, 80 lb. from 


tare 12 


400 to 500, 90 Ib, from 500 weight and upwards, 
100 lb. EE 5 | 


: 3 


Barbadoes, in rolls upon ſticks, about à quarter of 3 
4 


Andaluſia, ſituated in 6 deg. 15 min. of W. los. and 


TARRU. A port-town of Perſia, in the province of 


TAR 


2 6 lb. per ſtick. . . 
Bermudas, in cheſts, 20 lb. per cent.; in cagks, about 
300 weight, tare 60 lb.; about 2001 and d canes 
200, or 1002, 50 lb. 1 TY 'F IG 
Turpentine, in casks, tare I-5th part: | 


= 


Wire of Lattin, and iron in casks, for tare 6 1b, 56, 
cent. 

Wool, called beaver-wool, in hogſheads and brizles for | 
tare 75 Ib.; in crobies, tare the cover, which is 1. 1 
of the whole; cotton-wool, for tare 4 d. prr cent.: 
Spaniſh, in bales, for cloth, about 200 weight for 
tace 28 1b. 3 ditto, in bales for felts, about 200: the 

_ fame; Segovia, Spaniſh, for felts, for about 200 tare 
15 lb. Lambs, Eftridge, and Poliſh, for tare 4 lb. per cent 

Wormſeeds, in bales, with felts, from Smyrna, about 
3004, tare 24 lb.; from Aleppo with cotton-wos! 
24 lo. 7 | e 

; WE © 

Yarn, called cable-yarn, in winch from Ruſſia, for tare 
28 Ib.; cotton-yarn, in bales from India, about 3002 
for tare 43 lb.; in bags from Turkey, for tare 5 bb. 
per cent.; grogram, and mohair-yarn, in bales from 

Aleppo, with cotton-wool, 28 lb. tare, and fo down- 
ward proportionably ; from Smyrna with felts, about 
400 weight, 28 lb.; without felts, about the fame 
weight, 18 lb.; in fangots, without felts, about 1003, 
ot 200, for tare 14 lb.; with felts, skins, and cot- 
tons, 16 Ib. ; without felts, about 1007, 12 Ib.; li- 
nen- yarn in fats, tare 12 Ib. per cent. 


TRI, or Tarre, is alſo a ſmall ſilver coin of India, cur- 
rent on the coaſt of Malabar; 16 tares being equivalent 
to 1 fanon, a ſmall piece of gold, worth 7 d. ſterling. 
Tare of beads, is a term at Smyrna for one of the tares in 
each bale of filk, which is 40 drachms per batman in the 
Ardafline filk, and 20 in the fine. | 

TARIF, ar Tariff, book of rates. A table, or catalogue, 
drawn uſually in alphabetical order, containing the names 
of ſeveral kinds of merchandiſe, with the duties or cuſ- 
toms to be paid for the ſame, as ſettled by authority, 
and agreed on between the ſeveral princes and ſtates that 

hold commerce together. See Duties, and Cuſtoms.” 

TARIFFA. A port-town of Spain, in the province cf 


36 deg. of N. lat. at the entrance of the ſtraits of Gib- I 
raltar, 18 miles weft thereof, and 24 north of Tangier. ! 
TARIN. A ſilver coin of Sicily, being 120 pichilis, or 
377 d. ſterling. | = | | . ö 
TARIxN, is alſo a maney of accompt uſed in Naples, Sicily, 
and Malta. At Naples the tarin is worth about 8 d. 

ſterling ; and at Malta 20 grains, which is much the 

ſame. 5 by e | OR 
Chirvan, and territory of Dagiſtans ſituated in 51 deg. 
of E. lon. and 42 deg..of N. lat. on the weſt ſide of the 
Caſpian ſea, 300 miles N. E. of Tauris, and as much 8. 

of Aſtracan. 5 3 8 
TARNANTAN-CHAVONIS. A very white clear mu- 
ſlin, or cotton cloth, brought from the Eaſt Indies; the } 
piece being 6 ells and a half in length, and 3-4ths in 
breadth. . | 
TARNISHING. A diminution of the natural luſtre of 
any thing, eſpecially a metal. - © © 3 
Gold and ſilver, when tarniſhed, reſume their bright- } 
neſs, by ſetting them over the fire with certain lees. 
Copper, braſs, and pewter, that are tarniſhed, recover 
their luſtre with tripoli and pot-aſne. 
TAROTS. A ſort of playing cards, uſed by the Spaniards, Y 
Germans, and ſome other foreigners z which, inſtead f 
being marked with hearts, diamonds, ſpades, and clubs, 
have cups, deniers, ſwords, and flicks, called by the Spa- 
niards copas, dineros, eſpadillas, and baſtos. 
TARPAULIN, or Tarpawling, is a piece of canvas, well 
peitched and tarred over, to keep off the rain from an) 
place. The term is alſo uſed in derifion for a perſon bred 
at ſea, and educated in the mariners at. ö 
TARRACE, Tarraſs, or Terrace, A coarſe oſt 
1 | ances! 


— 


8 
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| laifter, or mortar, duruble in the weather; chiefly uſed 
toy line baſons, ciſterns, wells, and other, reſervoirs of 


- * 1 


riage; Having neither a raiſed poop nor prow, but 
uſing oars : they are common in the Mediterranean, 
having only a main-maſt and a mizzen, with triangular 


nne TI yl ge eg tg 
TARTAR, in chemiſtry. A kind of ſalt which riſes from 
wines, and, ſticking to the top and ſides of the caſſes, 
forms a cruſt, which hardens to the conſiſtence of a ſtone, 


Tartar, ſays an ingenious author, has the juice of the 


caſk for its qnatrix. e nn 

Its goodneſs rather depends on the number of repeated 
fermentations, which is made by a ſucceſſion of new wines 
in the ſame cask for ſeveral years, than on the ſoil or 
climate where the wine is produced. It is either white 
or red, according to the colour of the wine it is raiſed from. 
That brought from Germany is the beſt, as being taken 


ipes of wine; ſo that the ſalt has time to come to its 
conſiſtence, which is one of the chief qualities to be re- 


order; then that of Lyons and Paris. The white tartar 
is preferable to the red, being really better, as containing 
leſs of the droſſy, or earthy part. The marks of good 
tartar of either kind, are its being thick, brittle, bril- 
liant, and little eart x. A 
Tartar is of conſiderable uſe among dyers, as ſerving to 
diſpoſe the ſtuffs to take their colours the better. 

The chemiſts make abundance of preparations from tar- 
tar; as cream, or cryſtal of tartar, which is nothing but 
tartar powdered, and reduced by means of boiling water, 


Cream of ... e 
Salt of TARTAR, is made of tartar waſhed, ground, puri- 
. fied, and calcined, by a reyerberatory fire; or it is made 

by pulvefizing what remains in the-retort after the diſ- 

tilation of tartar, and caleining it as above by a rever- 
beratory fire, to make it yield its ſalt, when put into hot 
water. On the one or the other of theſe preparations, 
they pour a great quantity of hot water, to make a lee 
of it, which they filtrate and evaporate by a.ſand-heat, 
till the fixed ſalt be found at the bottom of the veſſel, 
which is the alkali, or fixed ſalt of tartar... - 
Oil of TARTAR) is the ſalt of tartar expoſed to.the air for 
ſome days, in an open veſſel, in a moiſt place, till it diſ- 
ſolves into an oil ; though it is improperly called an oil, 
being no more than a diſſolved ſalt. Oil of tartar per de- 
liguium, is held the beſt counter-poiſon-to cor roſive ſub- 

limate. en ee wt een 1 mtr. 5; 
TarTAR feliated, is a preparation of tartar with diſſolved 

vinegar, which reduces it into white leaves. 
TARTAR vitriolated; which ſome call magiſtery of. tartar, 

is oil of tartar mixed with rectified ſpirit of vitriol; upon 
mixing the two, there atiſes a great evaporation, by 
means whereof from liquids they become ſolidds. 
TARTARIZING. A term uſed by ſome writers, for the 
act of refining or purifying, by means of ſalt f tartar. 
TARTARV, part of the ancient Scythia, is bounded. by 
the frozen ocean on the north; the eaſtern ocean, and 
the land of Jeſſo, on the eaſt; by China, India, Perſia, 
and the Caſpian ſea, on the ſouth; by the river Oby, 
and an imaginary line drawn from thence to the mouth 
of the Volga, on the weſt. 19 enen ee 
Tartary may be divided into north and, ſouth; * the 
north part again into Chineſian Tartary on the eat, and 
Muſcovite Tartarꝝ on the weſt. Southern Tartary may 
be thrown into four large viſions, d Mogul Tar- 
tary, and Thibet, on the eaſt; and the Calmucks, and 
Ubbeck Tartars, on the weſt. There are alſo the Cir- 
caſſian Tartars, and Tartarg of Aſtracan, Which lie ſar- 
ther weſt; but theſe are inglu 7 Muſcovite . artary, 
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being for the malt part ſubſegt 0 a 


Muſcovite 'T artary. is generally held ta extend. as far caft- 


wards as the river Argun, in. 105 deg..of n. ag 
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TARTANE. A kind of bark, uſed * fiſhing dad cars. 


fails, When a tartane- puts up a ſquare fail, it is called a 


grape for its father, fermentation for its mother, and the 


out of thoſe great tuns, ſome whereof hold a thouſand | 


garded in tartar. That of Montpelier is the next in 


a training bag, and a cellar, into little chryſtals. See 
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ide 39th deg. of lon. ſo, that Muſcoyite Tartary tal 
up about 4400 miles in length, and is about i800 in 
|. breadth 3 which, with the Ruſſian dominions in Europe, 
makes it a countfy of the largeſt extent in the known 
world ſubject to one prince.  _ 
The principal rivers are the Oby, the- Volga, the Jeniſa, 
the Jeniſka, the Lena, and the Argun, _ 
The ſeas of that part of Aſiatic Tartary which belongs to 
Ruſſia, are the frozen ocean, and the gulph of Man- 
gaſia; both which lie on the north of it. Beſides theſe, 
_ there are ſeveral great lakes in the country, as that of Bai- 
kal, ſome hundreds of miles in length, and' between 20 
and 30 broad, of clear freſh water, into which the river 
Selinga empties itſelf. All that part of Muſcovite Tar- 
tary, which lies to the eaſtward of the river Oby, may be 
 comprehended under the general name of Siberia; though 
. the north-weſt part of it frequently goes by the name of 
Samoieda, and the north-eaſt part of it is called the coun- 
try of the Oſtiacks. 1 . #64 
I The principal towns in Siberia, are Tobok-ki, the capi- 
tal, ſituated near the confluence of the rivers Tobol and 
Irtis, in 63 deg. of E. lon. and 57 deg. of N. lat. About 
600 miles to the ſouthward of Tobolski, ſtands the city 
of Tara, upon the fanie river Irtis; which is but a ſma}l 
town, and, inſtead of other fortifications, ſurrounded 
only with a paliſade. The next remarkable town on the 
road to China is Tomskoi; afterwards Janſeiska; and, 
between 4 and 500 miles to the eaſtward of Janſeiska, 
Bratskoy ; to the ſouthward of Bratskoy, Irkutskoy ; be- 
ſides ſome others, as Kabonski, Udenskoy, and Silingin- 
skoi, which is the laſt town in the Ruſſian dominions 
towards China, having a fort and garriſoh commanded by 
2 Ruffian governor, 5 | 
On the north-ſide of the ſtraits of Waigats, and the 
gulph of Mangaſia, lies Nova Zembla, or New-lang, 
Which the Dutch call the iſland of Waigats. 
| Along the river Irtis, to the ſouth- eaſt of Tobolski, live 
ſome hords of Mahometan Tartars, who are wealthy in 
.., cattle, having numerous flocks and herds. They have 
their own princes ; but pay a tribute to Ruſſia of (ables, 
for- Eins, and dene s. 
. Beyond this people, in the great deſert of Bataba, 
live certain hords, called the Barbanisky Tartars. In 
winter they hunt for ſables; but in ſummer remove to 
dhe banks of their rivers, and employ their time in fiſh- 


/// Sb A Os JO 
A man may purchaſe any thing they haye for a little to- 
bacco, as they ſcarce know the 'uſe of money. Their 
_ Cloaths are made of pieces of fur patched together; and 
they alſo pay tribute to Ruſſia. 
At Tomskoi, to the eaſtward of this country in the road 
to China, there are plenty of fiſh, corn, and other pro- 
viſions. They have alſo a particular kind of furs, which 
the Ruſſians call Telansky Bielky, as white as ſuow, and 
larger than any other. The neighbouring mountains 
alſo yield lead, iron, and copper; and the Swediſh pri- 
ſoners, who were confined in this part of the country, 
relate that gold+duſ} has been found in ſeveral places. 
Beyond the river Jenſeiska, in the road to China, live the 
Kamski Tartars; and more eaſterly the Bratskoy Tar- 
tars, who are a more ſubſtantial people; a private man 
_ "being frequently maſter of 4 or 50 horſes, and a pro- 
portionable number of other catt te. 
The government of Ruſſia monopolizes almoſt all the Si- 
berian commodities; under which denomination are 
comprebended, not only ſuch things as are of the pro- 


» 


 _ duce'of Siberia, but whatever comes through that country 


tom China. The produce of Siberia is principally. the 
"ſkins of foxes,” ſables, hyenas, ermins, lynxes, and other 
furs.; Chineſe gold and ſilks 3 and the teeth of a beaſt | 


***called mamanz*not unlike elephzuts teeth. The gover- 


nors of towns, upon | the leaſt ſuſpicion, will take to 
dieces the very carriages,” to prevent the carrying off of 
any gold-duſt: but a paſs be obtained from the gover- 
go of Siberia, which is not very difneult to get, a mer- 
halt m3 Pore Ast 0, . 
TF 
8 erik has” bee Liver Mi rg ron the knowledge of 
© mechanic arts, and the © politer ſciences ;\ becauſe the 
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genius this way z and it is furptifing 
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\Shedifh officers, who were Bakiſhed: there, havidg no 


means left for theit ſubſiſtence, were obliged to turn their 


perfection they arrived in their reſpeRtive ethploymetits. 
Circaſſian TARTARY, is bounded TRI and the 


ſia; though fuch as lie next to Perſia, and 


Caſpiah fea, towards the ealt ; by Geotgia, and Dageſ- 
tan, towards the ſouth z by the river 
Meotis, and the Black ſea, towards the weſt ; and by 
Rufſia, towards the north. The Pagans generally ac- 
knowledge themſelves dependent on the empire of Ruſ- 


on, the Palus | 
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175 ing Little Tattary, Orim e B. dene T xe. 


- try; Which ute all ſubjoct to Tu 
'to what a degfee of TASO T, is the'24th part of the cobit, or Surat 
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taſot containing fothewhat more that an inch. : ſo tie 


the cobit is about two feet.” od 


TASSO, or Thirfus. One of the ſmalleſt iſſands in the 


Turkiſh Archipelago,” or Egean ſea, ſitunted in 27 deg 


of E. lon, and 30 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. near the * 


be reckoned under the dominion of the one or other of 


theſe empires: but nothing is more common, than to 
put themſelves ſometimes under the protection of one 
prince, and ſometimes under another. Their moſt con- 


ſiderable town is Terki, ſituated in 52 tg; of E. lon. 


and 43 deg. 41 min. of N. lat. which is inhabited chiefly 


by Ruffians; for the Tartars live in tents; and the 


The country of the Calmutk Tartars, is bounded by Si- 


* 


f sctain the nawe of Naga: Bur theſe axe en from 
| "the ohen by the Palus Meotis, and die Black Tea Ne; 


greateſt traffic of the country ſeems to be in young 


ſlaves, which they take in their excurſions; though theß 
make no manner of ſcruple of ſelling their own children | 


into Turky and Perſia, eſpecially their a who 
will part with their parents without any reluctance; hav- 
ing been frequently entertained with relations of the pre- 
ferment of thoſe who have been ſold before them to prin- 
ces and baſhaws; as alſo that ſome of them have ar- 
rived to the honour of ſultanas, in the harams of the Grand 
Signior and the King of Perſia. 


beria, on the north; Mongul Tartary, on the eaſt; 
Thibet, and Uſbec Tartary, on the ſouth; and the 
Caſpian ſea, and the kingdom of Aſtracan, upon the 
weſt. The inhabitants are not under any one ſovereign, 


but are divided into ſeveral hords, or tribes; though, for 


the moſt part, they are in amity with Ruſſia, and many 
of them tributary to it. During the winter, they hunt 
ſables, martins, ermins, and other beaſts which afford 
furs. In the reign of the late Czar, they traded to Aſ- 
tracan, and to Tobolski, the capital of Siberia, with 
tea and China goods ; bringing with them alſo great 


quantities of very fine ſalt, which their country aftord- 


ed; receiving Ruſſia leather, and jiron-ware, in ex- 
change, and ſome money. But the Czar commanded 


one of his generals to march into their country, and 


take poſſeſſion of their ſalt- works, and build a fort there; 
which the Calmucks ſo highly reſented, that they fore- 
bore to reſort to the fair of Tobolski ever ſince. They 
alſo choked up the mouth of the river Duria, which falls 
into the Caſpian ſea, where the Muſcovites uſed to come 
in ſearch of gold - duſt. | 128 
Uſbec Tartary, is bounded by the country of the Calmucks, 
towards the north; by Thibet, towards the eaſt; by 
the Mogul's empire, towards the ſouth; and by the 
kingdom of Perſia, and the Caſpian ſea, towards the 
weſt. The chief town is Samarcand, ſituated in 66 
deg. of E. lon. and 40 deg. of N. lat.; the inhabitants 
of the ys like their neighbours, being at this day 


divided into ſeveral hords or tribes, who have their re- 


ſpeQive princes. | . 
Perſia, and India, are ſupplied from this country with 
their beſt ſoldiers ; it being from hence that India is 
alſo furniſhed with the moſt ſerviceable horſes, camels, 
and other cattle. bay . 
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of Romania, or Thrace, 30 miles north of Len 
40 8. E. of Cogtenagng. nos, and 
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irky, may TAUGHT, or Towt, in the fea-language, is the ane 3. 


tight, ſtiff, or faſt : thus they ſay, ſet taught the ſhroud 
the ſtays, or any other ropes,” when they are too flack he 
ä e 
TAUNT, ea-term : when the maſp of à 3. 
too tall for her, the ſailors ſay, ſhe is —— 285 
TAWING, or Skinning. The art or manner of preparin 
or drefling skins in white, to fit them for uſe in ſeveral 
manufactures, particularly gloves and purſes, - 
All kinds of ſkins may be tawed ; but it is chiefly thoſe 
of hotſes, ſheep, lambsz kids, and goats, that are uſcd to be 
dreſſed this way; theſe laſt being the fitteſt for gloves. 
Method of  tawing. The wool or hair being well got off 
the skins, by means of lime, they are laid in a large vat 
of wood or ſtone ſet in the ground, full of water 
wherein quick- lime has been flaked; where they continue 
a month or fix weeks, as the weather is more or les 
hot, or as the skins are required to be more or leſs ſoſt 
and pliant | | | ns FT, | 
TAY. A river of Scotland, which divides it into north 


Gi! and ſouth Scotland, rifing from the loch or lake of Tay, 


in Broadalbin, in the ſhire of Perth; it then runs eaſt 
through Athol ; afterwards turns 8. E. dividing the 
county of Angus from that of Fife; and falls into the 
frith of Tay. hs (24208 | 
TAYLOR. A man who cuts out cloth, and makes it 
into cloaths, fit for perſons to wear. | 
'TAYLoRs company. See Merchant. tay lors. | 
TAX. A public impoſition, or rate, ſet upon petſons or 
things. See Cuſtoms, Duties, Exciſe, and Subſidy. 
The ancient tax was what the ſubſidy is at preſent, ex- 
cepting that the tax is now fixed to a certain ſum, being 
the 15th part of the place anciently valued at; whereas 
the ſubſidy is variable, as occafion offers; and that the 
tax was levied upon the cities and towns, but the ſubſidy 
on perſons. See Subf4H0ß/ W. 


Anciently the tax ſeems to be impoſed by the King at bis 
pleaſure: but Edward I. bound himſelf, and his ſucceſ ! 
ſors, from that time forward, not to levy it without the 
cdhferit of the em.. neem = 
The people of France were ſtrangers to tallies, or taxes, 
till the time of St. Lewis; when they were firſt impoſed * 
in form of ſubſidies, neceſſary for the ſupport of the war 
” Bun land; there being extraordinary levies, which Wl 
were raifed by capitation, but were afterwards made 
perpetual under Charles VII. and Philip the Fair. 
Taxes are not to be laid upon the neceſſaties of life; but 
on things that ſerve for luxury, curioſity, ornament, and W 
pomp. So that whenever excels is chaſtiſed, the greateſt 
duden falls upon the rich and powerful; While labour- 
ers and mechanicks, who are a branch of the common- 
- wealth, whom it is moſt our intereſt to ſupport, are te- 
| lieved and made eaſy. It is in ſome meaſufg a refotma- 
tion, to render luxuties expenſive. The greateſt evil in 


taxes and royal revenues, proceeds from the keceiners 
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lia, tqwards the north; by. China, towards the eaſt; by 


India, on the ſohth; and Uſbec, on the weſt. Theſe 
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and collectors; for ofteritimes they lay heapier burdens, 
than the revenue itſelf ; nor do ſübjects hear any thing 
With fo much reluctance, as the opprefligncef'officers in 
Y collecting the duties. ie nisgz ſug 59200 | 
If the wars Great Britain engaged io were abſolutely ne- + 
ceſſary for us to carry on in dhe runner we did; ſurely, 
every man in England, had he ſoreſeerithe conſequence, | 
would have ſubmftted to a juſt and equal peugdetate upon 
bis annual income, Whether from land, Wfgde, dor baff, 
dez; rather than füpiset hitlelf, the Wage, aud people of 
bis coüntty, too ith danger atidUilhealgNs, by 1 3 
bt rulers" to riſe" taxes Apen bogen, eee Ws 8 
\ Waulld:have been for the parsen inte ee ve 
k the kingdom; for it mien de enen 
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that muſt be br pon a f Ac | 
upon coifurnption, Eſpetially wheh raiſed by e 
Theſe nmnſchiefb eve 


| ot weit ates *Meſſed at Tue ap u e . they 


a pound rate of-2 8. in the pound only, juſtly and equally 
ed, and effectually carried into execution, we ſhould, 
with moderate taxes upon luxury, ſo as not to occaſion 
ſmugglings have raiſed more money annually than the 
war coſt us, even in the laviſh manner it was carried on; 
whereas it is NOW generally admitted that every man in the 
kingdom one with another, pays 8s. in the pound, on 
account of our taxes upon conſumptiou. 
But when that which we call a land-tax was fuſt 
thought. of, there were many miſtakes in the methods 
propoſed for carrying it into execution, particularly that 
of laying the whole upon the landlord; whereas one 
moiety only ſhould have been laid upon the land, and the 
other upon the tenant. It will be ſaid, that a tax upon 
the tenant is really a tax upon the Jandlord, becauſe it 
diſables the tenant from paying ſuch a high rent as he 


_ otherwiſe might: but does not a tax of equal amount, 
upon conſumption, produce the ſame effect? In this re- 


ſpect, therefore, they are equal. What then muſt be 
the conſequence of-a tax on conſumption of quadruple 
the amount? And, in general, we ought to conſider, 


that a tax, like every other burden, is the more eaſil 
| horne the more ſhoulders it is put on, unleſs put on fach 
ſhoulders as cannot bear any part of it; for then you are 


forced to bear the bearer, as well as his ſhare of the bur- 
den: which will always be the conſequence of laying 
taxes upon workmen, labourers, and ſervants, or upon 
any thing they muſt neceſſarily conſume ; for ſuch taxes 
only ſerve” to enhance the price of labour, and conſe- 
quently the price of every thing thereby produced; 
which of - courſe leſſens our exportation, and injures 


every branch of our trade. 


Many other miſtakes might be pointed out ; but per · 
haps ſome of the courtiers of thoſe days deſigned, that 
this method of raiſing money ſhould not prove effectual, 


in order to. reduce us to the neceſſity of taxing con- 


ſumption : firſt, Becauſe ſuch taxes muſt always lie 


heavy upon trade, fiſheries, and manufaCtures, and con- 


ſequently prevent our being ſuch formidable rivals to the 


the Dutch: 2dly, Becauſe ſuch taxes increaſe the power 


of miniſters, and give them the abſolute diſpoſal of large 
ſums of money; as they have the power not only of 
naming the officers employed in the collection, but of ap- 


pointing what number of officers, and what ſalaries, they 
think fit. Theſe are reaſons for ſuch an opinion; and 


the then Marquis of Halifax ſeems to have been of the 


ſame opinion; as appears from a tract of his, publiſhed 


in the hiſtory of England, by an impartial hand. 


The deſign of the court, therefore, being to render taxes - * 


upon conſumption neceſſary, they gave themſelves no 


trouble about the afſcfiment that was to be made, in or- 
der to raife money by 'a pound-rate: but, on the con- 
ttary, connived at moſt of the lands in the kingdom, 
being aſſeſſed at leſs than half their yearly value; and at 


aſſeffing Rock in trade, inſtead of alſſeſſing the yearly 


profits, made by trade, or any other ſort of employment; 


as to both which, indeed, they were warranted by the 


practice of former times; but the circumſtances of the 


nation were now very different. In former times, be- 
fore the reſtoration, or rather before the civil wars, in 
the reign ef Charles I. annual taxes were not neceſſary. 
Our aids and ſubſidies, roths and 15ths, were granted 


only on particular -vecalions, when war, or any other 


misfortune, required an extraordinary public expence; 


and as war was then generally but of ſhort duration, 
| theſe taxes did not often require to be annually renewed : | 
but now, When we muſt have annual taxes, ſuch taxes 
muſt be impoſed either upon conſumption,” or upon an- 


nual profits. It is therefore ridiculous to talk of ſtock in 


trade; decauſe ſome empleyments require a great ſtock, 
and yet may yield but very Hetle profits; and others 
yield a great aunual profit, without any Rock. - As expe- 


rience ic the beſt inſtructor, it is eaſy to ſhow the miſchiefs 

ht upon a free trading — taxes 
8. 

thinking man in the kingdom is 

mg once 


now ſenſible of; but our landed gentlemen pir 
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bother ſort of yearly income; becauſe, if they had, they 


muſt have conſented to a new aſſeſſment, and indeed to 
frequent aſſeſſments of their own eſtates j and as taxes 


upon conſumption give miniſters ſuch. an addition of 


power, it is not to be expected 


; t they will evec 
1 of railing money for the public ſervice by any other 
method. N | | 

This is the true cauſe of our having ſo lon ſo ob- 
ſtinately perſiſted in this method of raiſe, 2 4 
ſary and annual ſupplies. It is true, that by this method 
the people are not ſo ſenſible of the public expences, or 
of what they pay towards them, eſpecially as every tax 
is mortgaged as ſoon as impoſed : but for this very rea- 
ſon every honeſt man ought to be againſt it; for the 


People ought always to be made ſenſible of both; becauſe 


they will then look more narrowly into the public ac- 
compts.; they will .be more cautious of involving them- 
ſelves in war ; they will prevent miniſters engaging in an 

wild and deſtructive ſchemes, or periſhing in them, af- 
ter experience has ſhown them to be impracticable; for 
any man of parts will allow, that by this method alone it 
was poſſible for our miniſters to bring the nation under 
ſuch a load of debts, as are incredible to a ſtranger to 
enumerate. . See National Debt. | 


It is therefore only proper to ſubjoin a liſt of ſuch things 


as are either charged with high duties at their importation, 


or high exciſes at bome, being ſuch as every family al- 
moſt is either more or leſs obliged to make uſe of, and 
then leave it to the judgment and deciſion of every con- 


ſidering man, whether this matter is over - rated or not. 


Velvets, and all foreign wrought ſilks, lace, callicoes, 


. muſlins, and all foreign linen, all foreign wines, arrack, 
rum, and brandy z all home diſtilled ſpirits, beer, ale, 


cyder, mum, perry, ſweet wines, and vinegar, china- 


ware, wrought-plate, wire, cards, and dice; hides, 


leather, parchment, vellum, paper, paſteboard, whale- 


fins, and oil; coffee, tea, and chocolate ; cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, | mace, ginger, and pepper; all man- 
ner of apothecaries drugs; almonds, raiſins, plumbs, and 
all ſorts of grocery-ware; moloſſes, ſugar, ſoap, candles, 


ſnuff, ſtarch, tobacco, ſalt, and hops. 


Now, when we take a view of this formidable liſt, and 


conſider the large quantities of ſome of theſe things 


which are uſed and conſumed in the families of noble- 


men, gentlemen, tradeſmen, merchants, 


and farmers, and that no family can ſubſiſt without the 


uſe and conſumption of many others of them, we may 
be tempted to think, that the calculation is too low, 
which places it at an average of 20s. a year each perſon, 
and at 14 l. a year each family, taking one family with 


another. See Land, and Manufatture: 


TAXERS. Two officers yearly choſen in Cambridge, to 


: 
8 


ſee. the gauge of all weights and meaſures obſerved. 


Ihe name had its riſe from taxing and rating the rents 


” 
. 4 


T 


of thouſes, which was anciently the duty of their office. 
CHEOUZE. A kind of Chineſe taffety, pretty cloſe, 


and fo pliable as not to be folded when preſſed ; and 


* 
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| driok:3 The plant affects vallies, the feet of mountains, 


the conveniency of waſhing it like linen, occaſions its 
uſe for-the ſame purpoſes. 1 


TEA, Thea, or as the Japaneſe call it Tcha. The leaf of 
a tree or ſhrub, growing in ſeveral provinces of China, 
Japan, and Siam, | whoſe. infuſton. is in general uſed as a 


anddà ſtony; ſoil. 


Its ſeed is uſually ſown in places expoſed to the ſouth, 


— 


and bears three years after; the root reſembles that of 


me peach · tree ; the leave n at the 
| pretty narrow, an inch and à half in length, and gagged = 


ves are green, longiſn at the point, 


All around. 


The flower is much like that pf the wild-roſe 3 the fruit 


is of different, ſorms, ſometimes round, ſometimes long, 
. ſometimes triangular, of the ordinary hze of a bean, Cons 


- 7 


here are me which. tag wen Fmt ot 
others ſcarge igxeced; the ſeebleſt, 


_ taining two or three peas of a mouſe-colour, including 

- cath a kernel ; theſa Pens, heing che leeds by which che = 
-| plant-/is ups e.. 
Ihe twee f Närieus beights/fram ,1; 
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belt time to gather the leaves 
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ſho keepers, | 
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1 fall; young, and juſcy 5 when gathered, they are paſ- 
ſed over the ſmoak of boiling water, to moiſten them; 
- then they are laid on copper-plates, which are heated ; 


and thus the leaves drying, they are curled up in the. 


manner they are brought to Europe; though it is very 


rare to find the tea perfectly pure, the Chineſe always 


mixing other herbs with it, to increaſe the quantity. 
Indeed the price i is ſold at among them is reaſonable 
enough; being uſually about 3 d. ſterling a pound, and 
never more than 9d. The Chineſe know nothing of 
imperial tea, flower of tea, and many other names, whith 
are uſed in Europe to diſtinguiſh the goodneſs, and the 
price of this faſhionable commodity ; and yet, befide the 
common tea, they diſtinguiſh. two other kinds, the voui 
and the ſoumlo, which are reſerved for people of the firſt 
quality, and thofe who are indiſpoſed. cy | 

There are two general ſorts of tea in Europe: 

Green TEA, being the common tea of the countries where 
it grows, which F. le Compte calls bing-tree, and ſays 
it is gathered from the plant in April. This is held a 
very good digeſtive, and a little corroſive; giving a pale 
greeniſh tincture to water, and its leaves are much twilled. 
The ſecond is, 5 e 

Bobea TEA, which is the voui tea, or bou tea of the Chi- 
neſe. F. le Compte makes this only to differ from the 
green tea, by its being gathered in March, a month be- 
fore it, and while in the bud; hence the ſmallneſs of the 
leaves, as well as the depth of the tinQure it gives the 

water. Others take it for the tea of ſome particular 

province; the ſoil being found to make an alteration in 
the properties of it, as much as the ſeaſon of gathering. 
There is alſo a red tea, called honan tcha, which tinges 


the water of a pale red, and is ſaid to be extremely 'di- 


geſlive; by means whereof the Tartars are ſaid to be able 
to feed on raw fleſh. | 
the leaſt agreeable of them all; but ſcarce known in 
i , OP LY 
Tea is to be choſen green, of the briskeſt ſmell, 28 whole 
as poſſible, and the greateſt care taken that it has not 
deen expoſed to the air to pall and evaporate. The drink 
tea is made in China, and throughout the greateſt part of 
the Eaft, after the ſame maner as in Europe, by infuſing 
the leaves in boiling water, and drinking the infufion 
bot. Indeed, with ue, it is uſual to temper its bitterneſs 
with ſugar, of which the orientals uſe little or none. 
However, the Japaneſe are faid to prepare their liquor 
ſomewhat different, by pulveriſing it, and ſtitring the 


powder in hot water, drinking it as Europeans do coffee. 


The Chineſe are always making tea, eſpecially at meals, 
which is the chief treat wherewith they regale their 
fliends. The moſt moderate take it at leaſt three times 


a day, others ten times, or more; and yet it is com- 


puted the confumption of tea among the Engliſh and 
Dutch is as great in proportion as among the Orientals ; 


though, in France, the uſe of tea is much declined, and 


coffee is now become the prevailing liquor. = 
The properties of tea are ſtrangely controverteJ, and the 
eaſtern nations are altogether as much poſſeſſed with them 
as the Europeans; but it is perhaps becauſe, imagination 
bears as great a ſway there as here. The reaſon” why 
the gout and ſtone are unknown in China, is aſcribed to 
the uſe of this plant; which is ſaid further to cure indi- 
geſtions cf the ſtomach, to carry off a debauch, and to 
give new ſtrength for drinking; as alſo to diſpel wind, 
and cure the vapours. 0 
Sim. Pauli, phyſician to the King of Denmark, in an ex- 
preſs treatiſe on this plant, endeavours to ſhew, that 
theſe virtues afcribed to it in the Eaſt are local, and hold 
not with the inhabitants of Europe. According to him, 


thoſe paſt their fortieth year ſhould never uſe it, as being 


too deficcative; that tea has no other virtues but thoſe 
of betony; and adds, with Bauhin, that it is only a ſpe- 
cies of myrtle, found in Europe as well as the Indies. 
But this opinion is refuted by Pechlin, in a treatiſe of tea; 
where he maintains, that it is good to prevent ſcotbutic diſ- 
eaſes, and that its gentle aſtringent virtues ſtrengthen the 
tonic motions of the inteſtines; but he blames the drink- 
ing it with milk, and eſpecially after a full meal, or after 
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It has an earthy taſte, and much, 


1747. e 33 Tho ene 
TEAZ EL, or Fullers thiſile. A plant uſed by the fullers, 


T/EL. 


By an act of the 11th» of George I, tea ma ks 
oe 133 the place of 15 growth, ha 
merly exported from hence, or upon an A+ 268 
but r . thereof. 8 125 FIN Ine, 
By the 12th of George I. tea ſeized, which cann 
ſold at a public ſale for'5 8. per pound, may be bur * 
otherwiſe deſtroyed; and the ſeizer reward 
commiſſioners ſhall 
Inxs 25 q I 1 RI 

y the 14th of George II. any dealers in tea. 
dye, fabricate, or te any floe-leaves, a ul 
leaves, or leaves of tea that have been uſed, 1 42a 

© other tree, ſhrub, or plant, in imitation of tea, or * 

mix or dye ſuch leaves with Terra Japanica, ſugar * 
laſſes, clay, logwoad, Or any other ingredients * 

rials, or ſhall fell, or expoſe to ſale, or have in El 
poſſeſſion any ſuch leaves, are to ſorfeit 10 l. for ey 1 
pound weight. | Nie se | e 
The ſmuggling of tea being a great detriment to the ub 
lic revenue, an act of parliament was paſſed in , , 
for reducing this duty to one-half what it was ">a 
which brought a great increaſe to the revenue: for ii 
fore this period, the tea-revenue had been gradually fink 
ing from 200,000 |. a year to about+140,000 l.; which 
| laſt ſum aroſe from about 6oO, ooo lb. weight only of tea 
being all that then paid duty: but, ſince the aq the 
ſtate of the revenue ſtands thus : # 15 


nt, ox 


5 ed ag 
think fit, not exceeding 18 0. 5 


Cuſtom. 


wbb. of tea. Exciſe. 
1746, 1,900,000 200, ooo 28,000 
1747, 2,000,000 210, ooo 28,c00 _ 
1748, 2.600, 0 280,000  50,000—Here com. 
I749, ' 2,700,000 © 280,0C0 5o, ooo menced the 
1750, 2,700,000 280,000 50,0005 ber cent. cy 
1751, 2,800,0c0 310, 80 58, ooo dry goods. 
1752, 3. co, c 315 c % 38.0000 
1753. 3,200 0<0. 323,00 58,0 - 
In 8 years 20, 900, coo 2.200, ooo 380, co0 
e e 390, %½ſʒ a e 


- . 


L. 2,580,000 total exciſe and cuſtom; 


So that deducting 1,120,000 |. from this total ſor eight | 
'year*, at 140,000 l. per annum, the revenue has bene- 
fited by this act 1, 460, ooo l. in eight yeats; excepting 

only the 5 per cent; on dry goods, which took place in 


cloth-workers, and ſtocking-weavers. See Fuller. 
TECCALIS. A weight uſed in the kingdom of Pegu, 
where 100 teccalis make about 40 ounces-aveirdupois. | 
TEES: A river which -rifes on the confines of Cumber- 
land; and running eaſtward, divides the county of Dur- 
ham from Vorkſhire, falling: into the German, fea be- 
low Stockton - POR 74 Av | 58 6 | 
TAGAPATAN. A port town of the Hither India, in 
Aſia, lying in 76 deg. of E. lon, and 8 deg. of N. lat. 
near Comotin, the moſt ſouthern promontory of that pe- 
ninſula, 80 milts ſouth of Cochin, and 160 miles N. W. BB 
of Columbo in Ceylon, where the Dutch haye a fac- 
tor: 2537.2 e eee , RED. 17 
Tai The third part of a pipe of wine, containing 42 
gallons. e , 
TELA. A kind of coin, or rather a gold medal, firuck.} 
at the coronation of every Perſian King, and diſtributed } 
among; the people; being of the ſame. weight with the 
5 German gold ducats; but of no currency in commerce- 
and worth more or leſs, purſuant to their ſcareity, or 
the deſire of perſons for them; though there are alſo te- f 
las ſtruck in the beginning of every new e. 
TELARSKI-Bielti. A fort of very white fur brought 


Lo 


ſrom Siberia, and ſome other Ruſſian territories, of an 
extraordinary ſize; being much eſteemed by the Muſco- | 


vites, who reſerve them almoſt all for the,warehoules, | 
and uſe of their ſovereign: however, ſeyeral of this 
ſort pa into China. 92 Hel "I 10 A 1 reel Nint. 
TELESCOPE... An optical inſtrument, conhiting of .ſ6- | 
veral glaſſes, or lenſes, fitted into a tube ; throvgh, wid 


TY oz 7% 
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of the great Sir Iſaac Newton. 35 
Aerial teleſcope, is a kind of aſtronomical inſtrument, the 
lenſes whereof are uſed without a tube. 
ſtrictneſs, this is rather a-particular manner of mounting 


T E M 
remote objects are ſeen as if nigh at hand. In tele- 
ſcopes, the lens, ot glaſs, turned towards the object, is 


laſs ; though, if he teleſcope conſiſts of more than two 
Fenſes all but that next the object, are called eye glaſſes. 


The invention of the teleſcope is one of the nobleſt and 
moſt uſeful 'theſe ages have to boaſt of; by means 


whereof the wonders of the heavens are diſcovered to us, 


and aſtronomy brought to a degree of perfection, of 
which former ages could have no notion. 


The diſcovery is rather owing to chance than to thought; 
ſo that we are rather indebted to the good fortune of the 


diſcoverer, than to his {kill or ability: on which account 


it concerns us the leſs to know who it was firſt diſcovered 
this admirable invention. It is certain it muſt be caſual, 


ſeeing the theory it depends vpon was. not then 8 4 


However, none of the firſt artificers made teleſcopes 


above a foot and a half; it being Marius in Germany, and 


Galileo in Italy, who firſt made long ones, fit for cele- 
ſtial obſervations. | | 


Teleſcopes are of various kinds, diſtinguiſhed. by the 


number of their lenſes or glaſſes, and denominated from 


their particular uſes; as the terreſtrial or land teleſcope, 
the celeſtial, or.. aftranomical teleſcope; to which ma 


be added, the Galilean or Dutch teleſcope, the reflecting 
teleſcope, and the aerial teleſcope. Galileos', or the Dutch 
teleſcope, conſiſts of a convex object-glaſs, and a con- 
cave ehe- glaſs; which, of all others, is the moſt ancient 


form, being the only kind made by the inventors Galileo 


and Huygens. | 


Hftrmemical teleſcope, .conſifts of an object glaſs and eye- 
glaſs, both convex; and has its name from being wholly 


uſed in aſtronomical obſervations. | 
Land-teleſcope, or day-tele/cope; of more than two lenſes, 


of 


commonly of a conyex object-glaſs, and three convex 


eye · glaſſes; or a teleſcope that exhibits objects, yet dif- 
ferent from that of Galileo; which has its name from 


being uſed to view objects in the day-time, on or about 


the erf; .—•1 
The reflecting teleſcope, inſtead of lenſes, conſiſts chiefly 


of mirrors, and exhibits remote objects by reflection in- 


ſtead of refraction; which inſtrument is the invention 


Howe ver, in 


long teleſcopes for celeſtial obſervations in the night- 


time, whereby the trouble of long unwieldy tubes is 


ſaved, than any particular kind of teleſcope, contrived 
by the great Huygens: | 

Teleſcopial lars, are ſuch as are not viſible by the naked 
eye, but diſcoverable only by the help of a teleſcope ; 


al ftars leſs than the 6th, magnitude being teleſcopic to a 


middling eye. 


TELLE; See Tal. 


- 


TELLER, An officer in the exchequer; of which there 
are four ; whoſe buſineſs is to receive all monies due to - 
the crown, and thereupon to throw down a bill through 
a pipe into the tally · court, where it is received by the au- 


ditor's clerks, who attend there to write the words of 
the ſaid bill on a tally, and then deliver it to be entered 


by the clerk of the pells, or his clerk, See Exchequer, 


and Tally, 


The tally is then ſplit or cloven by the two deputy- 


chamberlains, who have their ſeals; whilſt the ſenior 


deputy reads the one part, and the junior examines the 


other with the other two clerks. 


I The tellers places are in the King's gift; and they have, 


beſides their chief clerks, or deputy, four other clerks, 
for the diſpatch of buſineſs, #5 


'TELLICHERRY. A port-town on the Malabar coaſt, 


in the Hither India, fituated in 75 deg. of E. lon. and 12 
deg, of N. lat. 30 miles north of Calicut ; baving an Eng- 
lik factory, ſubject to Bombay, | 


TELLONG. weight uſed fat Anjengo, on the Mala- | 


bar coaſt, in India; being 16 lb. avoirdupois, | 


TEMAN.. A liquid meaſure uſed at Mocha in Arabia: 
40 memeedas make the teeman, and each memceds is 3 


\ du * 
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called the object -glaſs, and that next the eye the eye- 


TEMPERING, in the mechanic arts. 
Reel, and iron ſo as to render them more compaltt. natd, 
and firm, or even more ſoft. and pliant, according to the 


0 C! . 1 > 
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TEMIN. A term in the Levapt. for the French pieces of 
3 ſols; Which, at the requeſt of the French ambaſſa- 


dor, were eried down at Conſtantinople, upon account 
of their adukeration by other Europeans 


The preparing; of 


reſpeRive occaſions. See Iron, and Steel; +: 


FS, 


Theſe, metals are tempered by. plunging them, while 


red hot, in ſome liquor prepared for the purpoſe; ſeme- 


times pure water is uſed for that purpoſe ; and, in effect, 


lockſmiths and blackſmiths: ſcarce ever. ute any other: 
ſometimes a, compoſition. of various juices of liquors is 
uſed, which. differs according to the manner and expe- 
rience of the workinan ; ſuch as vinegar, mouſe-ear-wia- 


ter, nettle, or Spaniſh raddiſh water, the water :00zing 


from broken glaſſes, ſoot, ſalt, oil, diſtilled» wine, and 
ſal armoniae, Jo harden and temper Engliſh, Fleaiſh, 
and Swediſh ſteel, you muſt give them a pretty high heat; 
then ſuddenly quench them in water to make them hard; 


but Spaniſh and Veaice ſleel requires only a blood-red 
heat before it is queyched. | "ein Oe 


If the ſteel is britiſe, or ton hard for an edge-tool, let 


it down by rubbing a piece of gtindſtone or, whetftone 


hard upon the rock, to take off the ſcurf; then brigbten, 


or heat it in the fire; and, as it grows hotter, you will 


ſee the colour change by degrees, coming firſt to a ftraw, 
or light goldiſh colour, then to a darker goldiſh colour, 
and at laſt to a blue colour. The light gold colour is 


for files, cold chiſſels, and puncbes, to cut or punch iron 
and ſteel; the dark gold colour for punches to uſe on 
braſs, Copper, or the like; and the blue colour gives 


the temper for ſprings. 


4 


TENBY. A port-town of Pembrokeſhire, ſituated in 4 
deg. 45 min. of W. lon. and 51 deg. 40 min. of N. 


lat. on the Briſtol channel, 8 miles eaſt of Pembroke. 


TENDER, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies as much as to offer, 
or endeavour the performance of any thing, in order to 
fave the penalty or forfeiture incurred by non- performance. 


Thus, to tender rent, is to offer it at the time and place 
where and when it ought to be paid; which will ſave 


the condition for that time, though the landlord refuſe to 


accept it. 


TENDER, in the ſea-language; is a veſſel attending on fome | 
other larger and more conſiderable ones: See Brat. 
TENEDQOS. - One of the ſmalleſt iſlands of the Turkiſn 


Archipelago, ſituated in 27 deg. of E. lon. and 39 deg. 


30 min, of N. lat. near the coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, a 
little weſt of the ruins of Troy. 


TENERIF. One of the largeſt of the Canary iſlande, 


ſituated in 17 deg. of W. and 28 deg. of N. lat. in the 


Atlantie ocean, 350 miles weſt of Morocco in Africa. 
See Canary iſſana s.. 1508 pts 


TENT, among vintners. A fort of rich red Spaniſh wine. 
TEN TER... A machine uſed: in the cloth-manufattary, to 


ſtretch out the pieces of cloth and ſtuff, or only to make 


- 


them even, and ſet them ſquare. W377 


This machine is uſually about four ſeet and a half high, 
and for length exceeds: that of the longeſt piece of cloth; 


conſiſting of ſeveral long ſquare pieces of wood, placed 


like thoſe which form the barriers of a manege, but ſo as 
the lower ctoſs · piece of wood may be raiſed or Jowered, 
as is found requiſite, to be fixed at any height. by means 

of pins. Along the croſs · pieces, both the upper and un- 


der one, are hooked nails, called tenter-hooks, driven 
in from ſpace to ſpace. bow 5.4 He et. 


TEPIS. A cotton and ſilk tuff manufactured in the 
Eaſt Indies; being from five to ſeven ells in length, and 
TERCERA. One of the largeſt of the Azores, or Weſ- 
tern iſlands, lying in 28 deg. of W. lon. aud 39 deg of 
N. lat. in the Atlantic ocean, almoſt in the mid-way be- 
tween the cdntinents of Europe and America. See 
« Azares.. 484 eu Lad >; FL bes . 
TERINDANNES. _ A muſlin, or ſine cotton dotb, 
brought from che Eaſt Ladies. particularly from Ben- 
7 al; the pieces being 16 ells in length, and | 3-4ths in 
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TERKI. A port town of Circaſſia, in Aſia, ſituated in | 
e EO 7 wn; 52 deg» * 
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frontier- town of the Ruſſians againſt Perſia, 100 miles 
north of Derbent, and 140 ſouth of Aſtracan. 


Clove iſlands, in the Indian ſeas, in Aſia, ſituated in 125 
deg. of E. lon. and 1 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. a little 
weſt of the iſland of Gilolo, and 100 miles eaſt of the 
a iſland of Celebes, or Macaſſar; being in poſſeſſion of the 
: Dich. l 
TERRA. a Terra. Galleys, and other veſſels, are ſaid to 


o terra a terra, When they never go far from the coaſt. 
TE 


RRA DEL FOGO. An iſland of South America, 
bounded by the ſtraits of Magellan, on the north; by 
the Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt; and by the South ſea, 
on the ſouth and weſt; being of a triangular figure, the 
baſe whereof is the ſtrait of Magellan. It is 300 miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and about as much from 
north to ſouth, the point or ſummit of the pyramid ly- 
ing in 80 deg. of W. lon. and 57 deg. 30 min. of 8. 
lat. This is the moſt ſouthern cape or promontory of 
South America, about which all ſhfps fail at preſent into 

the Pacific ocean, [inſtead of going through the ſtraits of 
Magellan, as the firſt diſcoverer did, who gave his name 
to that ſtrait. Terra del Fogo is a mountainous, woody 
country, the tops of the mountains being almoſt always 
covered with ſnow. There are ſome good harbours on 
the coaſt, where ſhips may lie ſecure from ſtorms, which 
theſe ſeas are very much ſubject to; but our mariners chuſe 

to keep at a diſtance from the land, in their paſſage round 
Cape Horn, that they may have ſea-room, rather than 
come near it. 
iſland, as there are upon the continent on the north ſide 
of the ſtraits, who are repreſented as a brave hardy race, 
naturally of dark olive complexions ; painting both their 
faces and bodies, and having no other cloathing but a 
mantle they make of the ſkins of animals, and a cap of 
feathers: they live in little huts, which they make with 

i the boughs of trees, eating what they take in hunting 
and fiſhing. Their arms are bows and arrows, pointed 

with ſharp flints or bones; and their nets made of the ſi- 
news of animals, or the fibres of the bark of ſome trees. 
Their country ſeems to have little in it to invite fo- 
reigners to ſettle among them ; at leaſt the Europeans 


have thought fit, hitherto, to leave them to their na- 


, | i tural liberty, as well as the natives of the oppoſite con- 
M | tinent of Patagonia. See Spaniſh Ameriaqaa. 
TERRA FIRMA, in geography, is uſed for a continent, 
: | in contra-diſtinRion to iſlands. See Continent, 
| TERRA FIRMA, is alſo a province of New Spain. See 
Spaniſh America. 8 Tr ay . 
TERRA MERITA, in Latin Curcuma, called alſo ſaffron 
of the Indies, Malabar, and Babylon, is a root which 
ſerves for dying yellow, being of that colour both within 
and without, and like ginger in figure and thickneſs; 
its leaves are broad, long, and green, with flowers like 
blades of corn. 7 | Ls OR INT. 
It is brought from the Eaſt Indies, and the iſland of Ma- 
dagaſcar; but it ſhould. be choſen thick, new, reſinous, 
= hard to be broken, heavy, and not worm-caten. 
= | TERRAQUEOUS. An epithet given to our globe or 
_ == 5 earth, conſidered as conſiſting 
= together conſtitute one maſs. 


Mr. Derham ' obſerves, that the diſtribution of land and 
water is admirable ; the one being laid over the other ſo 
ſkilfully all the world over, that there is a juſt equipoiſe 
or balance of the whole globe. Thus the northern ba- 
|  lances the ſouthern; and the American continent is a 
_ as counterpoiſe to the Eurepean, African, and Aſiatic. See 
G ( SRL) COORI ANY 
TERRA SAPONARIA, is the Latin name for a kind of 
glazed earth, which may ſerve inſtead of ſoap for the 
ſcowering of wool. 0 | a 
TERRA SIGILLATA, 
Terra Sigillata. | 


TERRIS et catallis tentis ultra dibitum luatum. A writ 


Fu 2 


called alſo Lemnian earth, See 


who is diſtrained beyond the quantity of the debt. 
TERVERE. A port-town of the United Netherlands, 


= 
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river of the ſame name, near the Caſpian ſea; being the 


TERNATE, The moſt northerly of the Molucca or 


There are ſome few inhabitants on the 


of land and water, which 


166 judicial, ſor the reſtoring lands or goods to a debtor, © 


T UT 


in che province of Zealand, ſituated in 3 degt 
E. lon, and g deg. 38 min. of N. lat. om 
coaſt of the iſland of Walcheten, 4 miles N. 
dleburg, once ſubject to the Prince of Orange 8. 
ſtates have lately deprived him of it. 
TESCARET, or Theskere, is a' term in th 
port-towns, particularly at Smyrna, for a 
given by the cuſtomhouſesofficers, v 
entry have been paid for merchandiſe; by virtue of wc; 
certificate they are to paſs free hrogehout Pd ire 
the farm, or diſtrict, where they have paid; for in oh 
ports, as in Cairo, they are to pay new duty, 
TEST, among chemiſts and refiners. The fame with eu 
pel, or coppel, an inſtrument uſed in the purifying (A 
gold and filver. 0055 7 e ee 
TESTACEOUS, in natural biſtory. An epithet given to 
a ſpecies of fiſh, which are covered With'a ſtrong thick 
ſhell, as tortoiſes, oyſters, and pœarl“fiſh. See Fiſh. | 
In ſtrictneſs, however, teſtaceotis'is only applied to fiſh 
whoſe ſtrong and thick ſhells are entire, and of 2 piece; 
thoſe which are ſoft, thin, and conſiſt of ſeveral pieces 
jointed, as the lobſter; being called cru/acerus, 
But, in medicine, all preparations of ſhells, and ſub· 
ſtances of the like kind, are called teſtaceous powders; 
ſuch are powders of crabs eyes and claws, hartſhorn, aud 
pearl. Dr. Quincy, and others; ſuppoſe the virtue of all 
teſtaceous powders to be alike'; that they ſeldom or never 
enter the laQeals ; but that the chief of their action is 
in the firſt paſſages; in'which caſe they are of preat uſe 
in abſorbing acidities. Hence they become of uſe in fe- 
vers, and efpecially in rectifying the many diſtempers in 
xe rigs which generally owe their origin to ſuch 4- 
cidites. Rt e 
TESTICACO. A great lake of Peru in America, more 
than 200 miles in circumference, fituated inthe province 
of Callao; the towns ſituated on this lake being eſteemed 


in the Levine 
for a 'CEftificite 
hen the duties of 


the moſt delightful abodes in South America. 
TESTOON. A ſilver coin of Italy: the teſtoon of 
Venice is 648 pichilis, or 18. 544 d. ſterling; that of 
Naples is 120 quatrins, or 1 8. 4 d. ſterling; that of 
Rome is 96 quatrins, or 1 8. 6 d. ſterling; that of Bo- 
logna is 180 quatrins, or 18. 6 d. ſterling; and that of 
Genoa is 360 deniers, or 18. 33 d. ſterling. "a 
But the teſtoon is alſo a ſilver coin of Portugal, being 
' 100 rees, or 61 d. ſterling; and 48 teſtoons make the 
moidore, or 1 l. 7 8. ſterſimg sg od 


” * 


TETUAN. A town of the empire of Morocco in Africa, | 
ſituated in 6 deg. 35 min. of W. lon. and 35 deg. 40 
min. of N. lat. about 60 miles S. E. of Tangier, 8 miles 

from the bay of Tetuan, juſt within the ſtraits of Gib- 
raltar.“ See Maroc. 
TEU TONIC.” Something belongitig to the Tentones, an 
ancient people of Germany, intiabitibg*hiefly along the | 
coaſts of the German oceaa .f. 8 
| TevuToNic language, is the ancient language of Germany, 
which is ranked among the mother-tongues, and now 
called the German or High Dutch; being diſtinguiſhed 
into Upper and Lower. The Upper has two notable 
dialects; 1. The Scandian, Daniſh, or perhaps Gothic; 
to which belong the languages ſpoke in Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, and Icelaud: 2. The Saxon; to which | 
belong the ſeveral languages of the Engliſh, Scotch, 
Friſian, and thoſe on the north of the Elbe. To. the 
Lower belong the Low Dutch and Flemiſh, ſpoke |} 
through the Netherlands J 
TEvTONIC order. A military religious order of knights, | 
eſtabliſhed towards the cloſe of the 12th century, and | 
thus called becauſe conſiſting principally of Germans or Þ 
Teatons; | 72 4) ef 1 2 UH 9 f . | 
This order was maſter of all Pruffia\” and buile the cities | 
of Elbing, Marienbourg, Thorn, Dantzick, Koningf- 
berg, and ſome others. As the order grew in power, the W 
knights took more ſtate on them; and at length, inſtead | 
of friars, brothers, as at firſt;\ would” be called lords. 
Though the grand maſter, Conrade/Zolners of Roten- 
ſteine, oppoſed this innovation, his ſucceſſor Contade 
| Wallerod : not only approved it, but procured himſelf to 
de treated with honours only rendered to the greateſt 
Princes. Diviſions being got into the orden dl Ke. | 
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r 
of poland made Their | advantage of them; for the Pruſ- 
ſians revolted; and,” after ſeueralt wars between the 


knichts and the Poles,” the former yielded to King Ca- 


ſimire the Upper Peuſſia; and dia homage 3 
Lower. Laſtly, at the time of the reformation, Albert 
Marquis of Brandenburgh, then grand! maſter, becomin 

2 Latheran, renounced | 
ſolved the commanderies, and drove the knights:0ut-of 


Pruſſia ; moſt of the knighes followed his example, and 


embraced the reformation the reſt transferring the ſeat 
of their order to Margentheim, or Marendal, in Fran- 


conia, which they ſtill retain. They there elect ed W 411 


ter of Cromberg their grand maſter, formed a proceſs 

againſt Albert, and the Emperor put him to the ban of 
the empite. The order, however, could never recover 
their domains; but are now little more than the ſhadow 
of what they formerly were, having only three or ſour 
commanderies, ſcarce - ſufficient for the ordinary ſub- 
ſiſtence of the grand maſter” and the knights: | 


TEXEL. An iſland of Holland, ſituated in 4 deg.1 25 


min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 12 min. of. N. lat. at the 
entrance of the Zuyder ſea, partèd from the continent 


the dignity of grand maſter; dif- 


of Holland'by'a narrow channel, throught which moſt 


ſhips bound for Amſterdam paſs. See Dita Provinces. 


TEXTURE, properly denotes the arrangement and cohe- 


THAN ET. A little ifland of Eaſt Kent, formed by 
branches of the river Stour and: the ſe. ot | 123 „ 
THAP SIE. A plant of an extraordinary acrimonious THOMAS, St. An iſland in the Atlantic ocean, ſituated 


THELONI UM, ſignifies toll. See Tell. 


officers of any aun or maxket, ho u | 
idem to pay it, contrary to the grant or preſcription. .' 
THERIACA | 


ſion of ſeveral- ſlender bodies or threads interwoven, or 

entangled among each other, as in cloths, ſtuffs, and 
2 * 18 EST os 7 . 

the webs of ſpiders. ig a. 


1 5 111 . 2 5 ' 
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the leaf of a tree, which grows in the Eaſt. Indies; and en- 


THAMALAPATRA; called: ſometimes Malnbörrum, is 


ters the eompoſition of the theria ca. 
THAMES. A great navigable river of. England, com- 


poſed chiefly of the rivers Iſis and Thame; of which the 
Iſis is much the larger, and runs the longer courſe, 
riſing on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, à little ſouth- 
weſt of Cirenceſter, and at Lechlade becomes navigable; 
from whenes it continues trs courſe north- eaſt to Oxfoid, 


ps 
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and, as moſt of the ingredients, thereof are very hot, it 
is proper to be giyen in diſeaſęs, where the natural heat 
is weak and languid. Andromachus, Nero's phyſician, 
paſſes for the inventor of theriaca; at leaſt it was he 
who gave the firſt deſcription; thereof in elegiac verſes; 
his ſon did the ſame in proſe, and Democrates in iambic. 
'Anciently, the tręacle made at Venice had all the reputa- 
tion; and many people ſtill retain the ancient prejudice : 
but it is now prepared at Montpelier, Paris, and London, 
with as much advantage as at Venice. 
There is another vulgar kind of theriaca, called dia- 
tefſaran; becauſe only conſiſting of four ingredients. 


Ixeacle- water, and treacle - vinegar, are found good pre- 


Aervatives againſt, putrid air, whether, by. being only ſmelt, 
or rubbing the wriſts, temples, and noſe therewith. 
THERMOMETER. An inſtrument ſhewing, or rather 


meaſuring, the increaſe and decreaſe of the heat and cold 
of the air. Soy” 


THERMOSCOPE. | An inſtrument ſhewing the changes 


THISTLE. ,. A name common to 


| happening in the air, with reſpect to heat and cold. 
THIMELA. A plant, whoſe root is ranked among the 
. number of medicinal drugs. TR Phat | 


The leaves of the, thimela are green, thick, and oluti- | 


nous, got unlike thoſe of the'plive-tree ; and it produces 
a fruit of the bigneſs. of a grain of pepper, which is 
green at firſt, and of a beautiful red when ripe. Its root 
is light, and fibrous, reddiſh on the outſide, and white 
within; of an agreeable taſte when firſt put into the 


mouth, but cauſtic, and.exceeding hot, when it remains 


chere for ſome time. It is uſed in France for purging the 
head, and drawing off defluxions from the eyes; but the 
heſt ſort is that of Languedoc. 1 5 | . 


- 


flowers conſiſt of ſeveral little, longiſh, narrow leaves, 
ranged cloſe together in a ſort of head; and whoſe proper 


leaves are uſually ſquammoſe and prickly; but the moſt . 


known of theſe plants is the bleſſed thiſtle; See Fuller. 


where it receives the Char well; from Oxford it runs THL APSI. A plant, which grows in the ſouthern pro- 


ſouth-eaſt to Abington, and thence to Dorcheſter, where 
it receives the Thame, and continues its courſe ſouth- 


eaſt by Wallingferd to Reading; after which it viſits 
Marlow and Windſor,” and from thence runs eaſt b 
Brentford: and Richmond to London; continuing t 


ſame courſe to the ſea, and receiving the river Medway 
near the mouth of it. The Thamevis' but a ſmall river, 

which, riſing/near Tring in. Hertfordlhire;' croſſes the 
county of Bucks, and falls into the Iſis at Doxcheſter/be- 


fore which it is à ſmall unnavigable ſtreamg. 
the 


nature, which only enters violent remedies; and is of 


fennel, with yellow:flowerg, and a broad ſeedes t is alſo 
called grey turbit; and fraudulent apothecaries ſubſtitute 


yinces af France; being of two ſorts ; one riſing about 
a foot in height, whoſe leaves are of a deep blue; the 
flowers white, -and the ſeed yellow, bordering upon red : 
the other has not ſo high a ſtalk; but, in all other re- 


ſpects, is like the firſt, except that its ſeed is entirely 


yellow. ei $3464 


Tbee ſeed of the thlapſi of the fieſt kind, which ſhould be 


choſen new, clean, reddiſn, ſharp, and poignant, is pro- 
per for medicine; for, when pulveriſed, and taken faſt- 


ing, it is reputed ſovereign for diſſolving the ſtone in the 
bladder, curing the gout, and cxpelling coagulated blood 


in the breaſt or Romach.: ._ | 


under the equator, in 8 deg. of E. lon. 240 miles N. W. 


two ſorts, White and black. Phe whitezhas leaves liks- ol the city of Loango in Africa; and, with four other ad- 
jacent iſlands; is ſubject to the King of Portugal; all of 


which furniſh ſhipping with water and proviſions as they 


it in the place of the real turbit. The black is different paſs by; but are not conſiderable on any other account. 


only in colour from the white. See Turbit. n 

Breve eſſendi quiet! de thelanio, is a writ lying for the ei- 
tizens of à city, or burgeſſes of a town, that have a 
charter or preſcription to fre them 42 toll, againſt the 


'T 


„ in medicine. A name given by the ancients 
to various compoſitions, eſteemed good againſt poiſons; 
but now chiefly.reſtraingd to what, by way of diſtinc- 


tion, is called theriaca andromachi, or Venice treacle; 
which is a compbynd of do lc B 
pulverized, and teduced, by means of honey, into a 

. *!eQtuary ;+the haſis, or foundation of the. compolition, 
being viper's fleſh. M. Charas has wrote a particular 


— 


than 64 drugs, prep: Wy 
iquid 


hiſtory of the animals, plants, and. minerals, entering 
the compalition. of this remedy, Which is found ſove- 


+ 


Y 1 1 againſt c of venamous beaſts, and in the wind- 


colfe ; being alfo uſed ih intErmitting fevers, and in caſes 
r:quiring perſpiratives and diaphoretics; alſo in continual 
cvete, eſpecially ſuch as are malignant, and where the 
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The ifland of St. Thomas, which the negroes of the 


coaſt of Africa call Poncas, took its name from the diſ- 


eovery the Portugueſe made of it, towards the middle of 
the th century, on St. Thomas's dax 


The ſituation of St. Thomas, though under the line, ap- | 


would conſtrain peared ſo commodious to the Dutch for the commerce of 
Angola, and the other neighbouring coaſts, that tbe7ß 


twice made themſelves maſters of it, firſt in 1610, and 


next in 1641; but they could not maintain themſelves 


there, and were obliged to abandon. it to the Portugueſe, 


aſttet laying che iſland deſolate, with fire and [word. The 


Cc 


. Pottugyele: were the fitſt who inhabited and cultivated 
St. Thomas; but at preſent the negroes exceed them in 


number, and could eaſily poſſeſs themſelvęs of the iſland, - 


had not their natural cowardice, and habitude to flavery, 
rendered them incapable of ſuch an enterprige. 
Sugar canes and ginger grow there as well 


vell as in any other 
part of the world: and make the principal object of the 
interior cmmerce of the iſland 3 for the harveſt of both, 
notwithſtanding the great beats, never fail once a month. 
There are 46 or 50 ſugar-mills, Which baue each their 


pulſe is low and ticking; in the ſmall pox, and meaſles: month for working; and, from all the ill 9, are ex- 
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ſeyeral plants; whoſe 


- 
. "P 


THY 

yearly for Portugal, About à hundred thouſand 

ſugar, each ' arobe weighing 32 lb. avoirdu- 
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% a 
ported 
arobes of 
ois. n oe | 
he other merchandiſe of the growth or manufacture of 
the iſland are ſeveral cotton ' ſtuffs fit for the negro-coaſt | 

trade; fruits, particularly that called cola, which is a kind , 

of nut reſembling the taſte of a cheſnut, and 'bartered 
with great profit in the kingdoms of Angola and Congo. 
The European merchandiſe brought by the Portugueſe 
to St. Thomas, are Dutch and Rouen linens, threads of 
all colours, ſerges, filk ftockings, Leyden camblets, 
Niſmes ſerges, hatchets, and other iron utenſils, ſalt, oil 
of olives, copper veſſels, pitch, and tar, cordage, ſugar- 
mills, brandy, all ſorts of diſtilled liquors, Canary wine, 
olives, capers,” flour, butter, and cheeſe. © 
Beſides the great ifland, ſome pilots give the general 
name of the Hands of $t. Thomas, to ſeveral other iſlands, 
which are very near, and even others at a good diſtance. 
Of theſe iſlands, the principal are Prince's iſland, Fer- 
nando-Po, Aſcenſion, Anaboa or Anabon, and even St. 
Helen, though at a conſiderable diſtance.” © l 
As to the four firſt, they have little trade; fand the ſhips, 
on their way to the Eaſt Indies, put in there only for 
water and wood, or the hſhing of turtle, when they want 
proviſions, or have a great many ſick aboard; though 
Anaboa may be excepted, where the Portugueſe eſta- 
bliſhed a trade in the cotton, which they gather there in 
abundance ; as alſo in hogs, veniſon, fowls, and ſeveral 
excellent fruits, as oranges, lemons, cittons, figs, cocos, 
and'ananas ; to which may be added, milllet,” and Turky 
CO: :- . e KLE. WEI 238 £3890 

St. Tomas, is alſo a city of India, on the coaft of Co- 

romandel, 3 miles ſouth of Fort St. George, ſituated in 
80 deg. of E. lon. and 13 deg. of N. lat. ſubject to 
Portugal. FCC 

St. Thomas, See Daniſh Ameriſqſe. 

- THORA. A plant, which grows on the bigheſt moun- 
tains, and is a kind of 'aconite, whoſe poiſen is very 
dangerous. Its leaves ate long, firm, and indented, 

ſupported by very ſlender ſtalks; and its flowers are of 
a yellow colour, compoſed only of four leaves. 
Nature has prepared for it a counterpoiſon in another 
kind of aconite, called, upon account of its ſpecific pro- 
perty, anthora; whoſe root has two ſhort diviſions, very 
bitter, white within, brown without, ' and fibrous. Its 
ſtalk riſes about two feet in height, its leaves reſemble 
the claws of a lark, and its flowers a head covered with 
a helmet; its ſeeds being blackiſh, and wrinkled, in- 
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T IDT 
ecfuire:a defeription :, bat a very agrerable vil. is/extrac. 


1 * and ce bnd : ber . | 
IBER. A gteat river of Italy, which runs from north 
ſouth through the Pope's territorles, paſſing 1 
and. Orviettog and having viſited Rome, falls into * 
2 1 3 r the city, 
"IBIR-') A;riame given: to gold duſt. in ſeveral parts of it 
THOSE; One of the rupees current in che Mogut's te 
ntorirs, worth the deubſe of the rupee Gaſana, which 
makes about 1 6. 3 fl. fterling 
1 5 ſilver 2 ſtruck and current in the kin, 
dom of Siam, weighing 3 drams 23 grains, nt 
The ties! is alſo 2 Weight uſed in, the! fame kingdom 
«weighing exactly as much as the tical coin but the Siz- 
meſe call it baat, the word tical being Chineſe. 
TICKET. A note, piece of coin, metal, or the like = 
made as not to be eaſily counterfeited 3 by Which a 4 
ſon is admitted to ſee a comedy, tragedy, ball, opera 
or the like; allo to receive money for ſervice done — 
ſhipboard: alſo a label to, put: on goods, and bags of 
money, to khow'the value, quantity, or ſort: likewiſe 
a piece of ſtamped ſilver, worn by the licenſed porters in 
the city of London, : that, if they ſhould go away with 
any parcel of money, goods, or parcels, with which they 
are entruſted, upon application to their proper office 
their ſureties ſhall be obliged to make good the damage, 
ſo that it does not exceed 300 l. See Porter, | >) i 
TIDE, or Ten 1 2 eee of the water 
Ot the lea, calle the flux and reflux, or Ir 
When the motion of the water is againſt the wind, it is 


Nr. 
1908 


called a windward tide ; when wind and tide go the ſame | 
when it runs very ſtrong, it is 


way, leeward tide; and 
| called a; tide-gate. 916.1019 hk II pi AIDES Chih? 7 
To tide over, or up into any place, is to go in with the 
tide, either ebb or flood, as long as it laſts ; then to ſtay 
at anchor all the time of the contrary tide, and thus to 
ſet in again with the return of the next tide, It is-ſaid to 
flow tide and half-tide, when the tide runs three hours 
in the offing longer than it does by the ſhore; but by 
longer, they do; not mean more hours, only, that if it 
is higb water aſbore at 1 2, it will not be ſo in the of- 
ing till 3. If it ebb and flow longer, they ſay it rum 
half tide and half- quarter. When the moon is in the fick 
and third quarter, that is, when ſhe js new and full, the 
tides are high and ſwift, and called ſpring-tides ; when 


cloſed within membranous pods. | ſhe is in the ſecond and laſt quarter, the tides are lower 
The anthorà, beſides its ſpecific virtue againſt thora, is and flower, and called neap-tides 
F e againſt the biting or mad doge, a nl! % % , 
the colic. | 5 n Fb ban 20 ei bat gil ant tel Lt n fe ann 
THORNEY 7/and, is an iſland ſituated in a bay of the A table, forwing | by .the moon g age, the time of bigb water 
Eaſt channel, between Chicheſter and Portſmouth: '-' 44 ſeme of 'the- principal. ports in Great ; Tout * 
THOULON,' or Toulon. A port-town of Provence in 1 AE eee elbe U. GS | 995 . 
France, fituated in 6 deg. of E. lon.” and 43 deg. 5 The mens Landen, Birlingun Scarbor. Newcaſtle, 
min. of N. lat. on a bay of the Mediterranean ſea, 400 age. Tinmouth, Bay, - 2. Tide, Falmouth, 
miles S. E. of Paris, 25 miles S. E. of Marſeilles, and Whithy.  _ _ ., Severn, Darin. 
capacious harbour of any port in France, where the lar- 1 16 * R ru . e 
geſt ſhips of the royal navy are built and ſtationed: there 2 17 3 15 OW | 3 
are vaſt magazines of all manner of naval ſtores, and 3 18 b . K * 
timber for Hpping. with fine docks and yards for the 4 19 Fong 8 44 1 
fttting out and furniſhing ſhips of war. See France. cgi gg Og tory 
'THOULOSE, or Teubſe. A city of France, capital of & 21 7 8 
the province of ane in 1 deg. 5 min. of 7 22 8 Feet 
E. lon. and 43 deg. 30 min. ef N. lat. on'the river Ga- 8 23 17 2 116 
ronne, go miles W. of the Mediterranean, 60 N. of the 9 24 978 4 775 t 
Pyrenees, and 300 S. of Paris. Se France, Re? 2 fp ng 
THREAD. Small twine, of flax; wool, or ſilk, ſpun or 11 28 11 8 
twiſted together, for making cloth and ſtuffs, and for 12 27 12 * | 
ſewing wing together. See Gold and Silver thread, 13 28 oh Fae 4 | 
Flax, and Hepp. VVV YI 
THRYLING. A ſmall money, uſed at Hamburgh, 48 15 30 3 3 
; WHY make the dollar, or 3s. ſterlin g e 
THYME. A ſmall odoriferous herb, too well known to in 
N 9 « 
4 28 = » * 3 FT: 
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Phenomena of the Tips. The ſea is obſerved to flow, | for 
certain hours, from ſouth towards iin 1 which mo- 
tion or flux, laſting about fix hours, the ſea gradually 


ſwells ; ſo that entering the mouths or rivers, it drives 


dack the river-waters towards their heads or ſprings. .. 
After a continual flux of ſix hours, the ſea ſeems to reſt 
for about a quarter of an hour; when it begins to 
ebb or retire back again from north to ſouth for ſix hours 
more; in which time the water ſinks, and the rivers re- 
ſume their natural courſe. ' After a ſeeming pauſe of a 
quarter of an hour, the ſea again begins to flow as before, 
and thus alternately : ſo does the fea ebb twice a day, and 
flow as often 3 but not in the ſame hours thereof. Now, 
12 hours 50 minutes is a lunar day; that is, the moon 
py the meridian of the earth later and Jater each day 


y 50 minutes. So that the ſea flows as often as the 


moon paſſes the meridian, both the arch above, and that 


below the horizon; and ebbs as often as ſhe paſſes the 


horizon, both the eaſtern and weſtern point thereof. 
This further agreement is found between the moon and 


the ſea, that the tides, though conſtant, are not equal ; 


but are greateſt, when the moon js in conjunction, ot op- 
poſition to the ſun, and leaſt when in quadrature thereto. 


Laftly, thoſe tides are the greateſt, which happen in the 


new and full moon, at the times of the equinoxes. The 
ſame things are obſerved throughout moſt of the coaſts 
of Europe ; only the tides are ſo much the leſs, and hap- 
pen the later, as the coaſts are more northerly. Theſe 
phenomena of the tides are admirably accounted for. 


from the principle of gravitation. All requited to their 


ſolution is, that the earth and moon, and every particle 
thereof, mutually gravitate towards each other. 
The ingenious Kepler indeed, long ago, conjectured 


this to be the occaſion of tides: If, ſays he, the eartn 


* ceaſed to attract its waters towards itſelf, all the wa- 
* ter of the ocean would riſe and flow into the moon; 


& the ſphere of the moon's attraction extends to our 


« earth, and draws up the water.“ Thus thought Kep- 
ler, in his [ntrod ad Ther. Mart.; and his ſurmiſe, for 


it was then no more, is now abundantly verified by Dr. 


Halley, from the Newtonian Principles. 


* 


effect, there are two tides every day from the action 


of the ſun, as there are in the lunar day from that of 


the moon, all governed by the fame laws; only thoſe 


cauſed by the ſun are much leſs than thoſe of the moon; 
becauſe though the ſun is ten thoufand times bigger than 


both the earth and the moon, yet he is at ſo immenſe a 
lſtance, that the earth's diameter bears no proportion 
thereto : hence the different tides depending on the par- 


ticular actions of the fun and moon are not diſtinguithed, _ 


but confounded. The lunar tide is fomewhat changed 


the action of the ſun; and this change varies every 


x by reaſon of the inequality of the natural and lunar 
ay, "* RENTS L204 3 ä N 


dince the greateſt tides about the equinoxes ariſe from the 

lun and moon being in the equinoctial, and thoſe about 
the ſolſtices from the ſun and moon being in the tro- - 
pes; for this reaſon, thoſe greatelt tides about the equi- 


— 


2 g z p 
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noxes ate greater than thoſe about the ſolſtices; ſince the 


greater the circle is, wherein the waters move, the 


greater is their agitation, And if the moon ſtood ſtill 


in the pole, the ſwelling would become immoveable 


about the pole, and the high water be fixed therein. 

Since the tides are ſomewhat changed by the libration 
of ihe waters, which uſe to retain a motion impreſſed 
upon them for ſome time; for this reaſon; the higheſt 
tides are not preciſely in the very conjunction and oppo- 


ſition of the moon, but two or three tides afterwards. 
Since the greateſt of che two tides happening in every 


diurnal revolution of the moon, is that wherein the moon 

is neareſt the zenith, or nadir; for this reaſon, while the 

ſun is in the northern ſigns, the greater of the two diur- 
nal tides in our climates, is that arifing from the me on 


above the horizon; for when the ſun is in the ſouthern 
ſigns, the greateſt is that ariſing from the moon below 


the horizon. 


Such would the tides regularly be, if the earth was co- 
vered with the ſea very deep; but, by reaſon of the ſhoal - 


neſs of ſome places, and the narrowneſs of the ſtraits in 
others, by which the tides are propagated, there ariſes a 
great diverlity in the effect, not to be accounted for, with- 
out an exact knowledge of all the circumſtances of the 


places, ſuch as the poſition of the land, and the breadth 


and depth of the channels. For a very flow and imper- 
ceptible motion of the whole body of water, where, for 
example, it is two miles deep, will be ſufficient to raiſe 
its ſurface 10 or 12 feet in a tide's time; whereas, if the 


ſame quantity of water was to be conveyed through a 


channel of 40 fathoms deep, it would require a very great 


ſtream. to effect it in ſo large inlets as are the channel of 


England, and the German ocean; whence the tide is 
found to ſet ſtrongeſt in thoſe places where the ſea grows 
narroweſt, the ſame quantity of water being in that caſe 
to pals through a ſmaller paſſage. _ This is moſt evident 
in the ſtraits between Portland, and Cape la Hogue in 
Normandy, where the tide runs like a ſluice; and would 
be yet more between Dover and Calais, if the tide coming 
round the iſland did not check it. And this force being 
once impreſſed upon the water, continues to carry it 


above the level of the ordinary height in the ocean, par- 


| ticularly where the water meets a direct obſtacle, as it 
does in St. Maloes; and where it enters into a long chan- 
nel, which running far into the land, grows very ſtrait 
at its extremity, as it does in the Severn fea at Chepſtow 
and Briftol: 5 | 5 
This ſhoalneſs of the ſea, and the concurrent continents, 


1 


are the reaſons that, in the open ocean, high water is 


not at the time of the moon's appulſe to the meridian; 
but always ſome hours after it, as is obſerved on all the 
weſtern coaſt of Europe and Africa, from Ireland to the 
Cape of Good Hope; in all which a ſouth-weſt moon 

' makes high water; and the ſame is reported to hold in , 
the weſt of America. It would be endleſs to recount 


all the particular ſolutions, which are eaſy corollaries from 


this doctrine; as, why the lakes and ſeas, ſuch as the 5 


Caſpian ſea, the Mediterranean ſea, the Black ſea, and 


the Baltic, have no ſenſible tides? for lakes, having no 
communication with the ocean, can neither increaſe nor 
diminiſh their water, whereby to riſe and fall; and ſeas 


that communicate by ſuch narrow inlets, and are of ſo 


great an extent, cannot, in a few hours time, receive 
and empty water enough to raiſe or ſink their ſurface any 
%% ⁵ JJ % eat 
To demonſtrate the excellency of this docttine, the ex- 
. ample of the tides in the port of Tunking in China, 
which are ſo extraordinary, and different from all others, 


may ſuffice. In this port, there is but one flood and ebb 


in 24 hours; and twice in each month, when the moon 
is near the equinoctial, there 1s no tide at all, but the 
water is ſtagnant; yet, with the moon's declination, 


there begins a tide, which is greateſt when ſhe is in the 


- tropical ſigns ; only with this difference, that when the 
moon is. to the northward of the 'equinoQtial, it flows 
when ſhe is above the earth, and ebbs when ſhe is un- 

der, ſo as to make high Water at moon - ſetting, and low - 


water at moon-riling* but, on the contrary, the moon 


being to the ſouthward, EY high water at e - 
edt e, ng Tapas Bs ag 
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ton, is above the earth, and leſs when ſhe is under the 
earth. The other of them, which is propagated by the 
Indian fea, being raiſed in ſouth latitude, - is greater 
when the moon declining to the ſouth is above the earth, 


and leſs when ſhe is under the earth. So that of theſe makes it of uſe to the Wheelwrights, and mill wur: hes ; 
_ tides, alternately greater and leſſer, there comes always nor muſt it muff be omitted, that its not | eing la ts; 
ſucceſſively two-of the greater, and two of the leſſer to- break and fly in chips, makes it fit for dreſſers an dp © to 
gether every day ; the high water falling always between to chop on. : | 22 | planks 


the arrival of the two greater floods, and the low water 
between the times of the arrival of the two leſſer floods: 
' beſides, the moon coming to the equinoctial, and the 
alternate floods becoming equal, the tide ceaſes, and the 


Water ſtagnates; but when ſhe has paſſed to the other ſpikes, and various other uſes.  . 
| fide of the equator, thoſe floods, which in the former 4. Beech ; its chief uſe is in turnery, joinery, uphy 
order were the leaſt, now becoming the greateſt, that ſtery, and the like; as being of a clean, white, * 


-which before was the time of the high water, now be- 
comes low water, and the converſe. .So that the whole 
appearance of theſe ſtrange tides is, without any forcing, 

naturally deduced from theſe principles, and is a great 
argument for the certainty of the whole theory. / 


TIDEWALITERS, or Tidemen. Certain officers belong- 


ing to the cuſtomhouſe, appointed to watch or attend on 
ſhips coming from abroad, to ſee that nothing is landed 


till the cuſtoms be paid. See Cuſtom. 
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+ low water at ſetting; ebbing all the while ſue is above TIMBER,\inclades-all kinde of felled and-feafoncg 
* the horizon. 5 * A 4 0 | 21 825 * 3 uſed in the ſeveral parts of building, ay”. Woods] 
The cauſe of this odd appearance is ſuggeſted by Sir Iſaac - joinery, and turner /). + oe carpentery, 
| Newton, to ariſe from the concurrence of two tides ; the The kinds of timber are numerous; but it is nec. | 
one propagated, in fix hours,” but of: the great Southt'ſea, =" mention only ſome of the maſt uſeful and ufudl. >? 40 
along the coaſt of China; the other out of-th& Indian 1. The oak; the uſes whereof need no * — 
ſea, from between the iſlands, in 12 hours, along ehe for to endure all ſeaſons and weathers, there v e 5 
coafts of Malacca and Camboya. The one of theſe tides like it; hence its uſe in pales, ſhingles, poſts 1 Wood 
being produced in north latitude is; as has been ſaid, boards. For water-warks it is ſecond to * ve 
4 greater, when the moon being to the north of the equz- where it lies expoſed both to air and water, there i ben, 


equal to it: but its chief uſe is in ſhipbuilding. 

2. Elm; this felled between November 1 Fer. 3 
all ſpine of beatt, and no ſap; but of { ala 
places where it is always wet or dry,: its toughneſ; allo 


3. Aſh, whoſe uſe is almoſt univerſal; it is 
8 8 or other occaſions, where it may lie 
ſerves the carpenter, cooper, turner, Wheelwright 

right, and gardener ; as dle ak fog N —4 


late much uſed in building, eſpecially within doors, for 


cially of late, u 
ſtantly wet, is judged to outlaſt oak, . 


fingular uſe in 


good for 
dry ; it 


grain, not apt to bend nor ſlit; yet it is ſometimes, eſhe. 
ed for building-timber, and, if it lie con. 


5. Fir, commonly known by the name of den, and of 


ſtairs, floors, wainſcot, and moſt. ſorts of ornament. 
6. Walnut-tree, which is of univerſal uſe, except for 
the outſides of buildings: there is none better for joiners 


uſe, on account of its curious brown colour ; for which 


worms. 1 5 | 
7. Cheſnut-tree; which, next to oak, is the timber mod | 
fought after by carpenters and, joiners; being very lall- 
8. Service-tree, uſed in joinery, as being of a delicate 
grain, and fit for curioſities ; yielding alſo. beams of 2 
_ conſiderable bigneſs for building. 
9. Poplar, abele, and aſpen, wit aquatics, differing very 
little from one another, are much uſed of late W 
fir; looking Tull. as well, and being tougher and harder. | 


They are thus called, becauſe they go aboard the ſhips 
at their arrival in the mouth of the Thames, or other 
rivers, and come vp with the tide. 6398, 9: * 
TIDOR. One of the Molucca or Clove iſlands, ſituated 
in. 125 deg, of E: lon. and 1 deg. of N. lat. 100 miles E. 
of the iſland of Celebes. See Molucca iſlands. | 
TIERCE, or Teirce. A meaſure of liquid things, as cy- 
der, wine, oil, or the like, containing the third part of 
a pipe, or 42 gallons. See Meaſure, and Gallow 
TIGER. - A wild and fierce animal, whoſe eyes are bril- 
liant, neck ſhort, teeth and nails very ſharp, and ſkin va- | 
riegated with ſeveral ſpots. 3 10. Alder, much uſed for ſewers, or pipes, to. convey 
Of all the.caftern countries, they are moft abundantly water; when always wet, it grows hard like a ſtone; 
met with on the coaft of Malabar in India; and they but where ſometimes wet, and ſometimes dry, it rots 
are of three ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by their ſize. preſently. 135 25 {| 
1 The ſmalleſt is like a large Spaniſh cat, whoſe cries are Felling of TlußER. The ſeaſon uſually commences bee 
= | terrible, and like the bellowing of an ox. © 4 the end of April, in regard the bark then riſes the more 
The tiger of the ſecond kind is as large as'a ſheep, or freely; ſo that where a quantity of timber is to be felled, 
ſmall calf, and is the moſt common, very cruel, but not the ſtatute requires it to be done then, for the advantage } 
* ſo much as the third kind, which is called the royal of tanning. Zee abe, J 
tiger, and is as big as a ſmall horſe. 1 Ds However, the opinions and practice of authors are very 
The ſkins of all forts of tygers are much of the ſame different as to the beſt ſeaſon for felling timber. Vitm- } 
colour ; and their agreeable variety makes them of a con- 


it is preferred to beech, and is indeed leſs lubjeQ to 


© 


f 


vius recommends an autumnal fall, others adviſe Decem- 
ber and January. Cato was of opinion, that trees ſhould | 

have borne their fruit before felled, at leaſt their .fruit } 
ſhould be firſt ripe ; which falls in with the ſentiments of 

Vitruvius. ee oe Lo LN. 
In effect, though timber unbarked is the moſt obnoxious | 
to worms, yet we find the wild oak, and many others, if 
felled too late, when the ſap begins to be proud, to be 


ſiſderable value. * 795 
TIGHT. The ſeamen ſay a ſhip is tight, when ſhe js ſo 
ſtaunch as to let in but little water; which is known by 
the ſmell of the water pumped out: for if ſhe lets in but 
little, it will always tink ; if otherwiſe not. 
TIGRIS. A river of Turky in Afia, which riſes in the 
mountains of Armenia; and running ſouth, divides 


Diarbeck or Meſopotamia, from Curdeſtan, the ancient very ſubje& to worms; whereas, about mid-winter, it | 

Aſſyria; it then paſſes by Bagdat, and joins the Euphrates - neither caſts, riſts, nor twines. It would be happy. ; 

| in Eyraca Arabic, the ancient Chaldea the united ftream therefore, if a method of tanning without bark could be : 
3 flaulling into the gulph of Perſia, below Baſſora, ſuppoſed invented, that trees, being felled more early, the timber c 
"2 | ; to be the river which encompaſſed paradiſe. | , might be the better ſeaſoned. | : „„ 1 3 rnd: J 
TIE | gk 80 The ancients had a great regard to the ge of the moon I 

TILLER of a /hip, is a ſtrong piece of wood, faſtened to in the felling their timber. Plin) orders it te be in the f 

the rudder, called alſo the helm; The name is chiefly very article of the change; which happening on tit lat 0 

3 | ' given to that which ſerves for the helm in a boat, and day of the winter-ſolſtice, the timber, ſays he, will be s 
_— which in a ſhip would be called the hem. immortal. V mY 1 
1 IILLIN G, in gardening and agriculture. A moving or TimBER-trees, The wood of timber, before.it be felled, g 
ſtirring of the ground with the plough or ſpade; which particularly that of a4. J. 7 

being performed on the ſurface, enters to a certain depth, T1MBER-meaſure; Timber is uſually meaſured: or eſti- 05 

and makes the lower and upper parts change place; by mated by the load or tun, which is a ſolid meaſure, le 

DN which means the goodneſs of the earth is kept from be- containing 40 feet of round timber, or 50 of hewn wy = © 


ing ſpent in feeding ill plants. 


: > - - : 
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ber. The denomination of laad, we ſuppoſe, ariſes hene 6, 


| that 40 0550 ſolid feet of ſuch timber weighs about a tun, 


ly accounted a 


that is, 20 hundred weight, which is uſu 
cart load. 4.460 . | 3 
In meaſuring round timber for ſale, they uſually caſt away 


an inch out of the ſquare for bark, if oak; ſo that if a 


T 


tree is 10 inches ſquare, they only account as if 9 but 
for aſh, elm, beech, and the like, an inch is too much. 
IMBERy, or Timmer of furs, as ermins, martens, ſables, 
and the like, denotes 40 ſkins, OT 20 couple; but of 
other ſkins ſix ſcore. 


T1MMIN. A ſmall Glver coin current in the iſland of Scio, 


ind worth about 2 d. ſterling. 


TIMOR. An iſland in the Indian ocean, in Aſia, 4 


of the Dutch, as are the reſt of the iſlands between this 


between 122 and 126 deg. of E. lon. and between 8 and 
10 deg. of S. lat. ſaid. to have gold mines; in poſleſſion 


and Java. See Celebes. 


TIN. A whitiſh metal, ſofter than ſilver, yet much harder 


than lead. | 


The chemiſts hold tin a ſpecies of imperfect metal, gene- 


rated of two different ſeeds, that of ſilver, and that of 
lead; which renders it a kind of compound of both; ac- 
cordingly, it is frequently found in both lead and ſilver 
mines. | 20080 | DENT . 

Tin, however, has its proper mines; of which Corn- 
wall and Devonſhire are an abundant evidence, the 
greateſt part of the tin conſumed in Europe being pro- 
cured from thence; and Camden even ſuppoſes this 
abundance ol tin in thoſe two counties to have given 
the original denomination of Britain to the whole coun- 
try. To the Syriac language, varatanac ſignifies. the 
land of tin; from which 
tain. 3 TIE 5 
The principal characters or properties of tin; enume- 
rated by Boerhaave, are, that it is the lighteſt of all 
metals; very little ductile or elaſtic z_ the moſt fuſible and 
volatile of all metals; ſcarce diſſoluble by acids, unleſs 


the weaker ſorts; and eaſily and intimately miſcible witn 
other metals, the duCtility whereof - becomes diminiſhed 


by ſuch mixture. The ſame author concludes, that ſul- 
phur is a prevailing ingredient in tin, and deduces ſeve - 
ral of its particular properties therefrom, He adds, that, 
could the metal be perfectly purged of this heterogeneous 


| ſulphur, it is probable it would be found no other than 


ment between them, there are as many of diſagreement. 


may be added, that tin is eaſily vitrified, but lead with 


ſilver. . 


Several authors have before obſerved a great conformity, 


in many particulars, between the two metals; as, that 


both grow bitter. when diſſolved by acids; that, when _ 


fuſcd together, there is ſcarce any ſeparating them again, 
not even by lead. Beſides, Mr. Boyle, and others, give 
us ſeveral inſtances of ſilver being actually produced in 
conſiderable quantity from tin- ore. ek bon ages. 

Yet ſome naturaliſts judge the analogy greater between 


tin and lead, contending that tin is only lead under a leſs 
degree of coction; but if there are ſome marks of agree- 


The calx of tin, for inflance, eaſily fuſes and vitrifies ; 
but that of lead, not without the utmoſt difficulty. If tin 
and lead be mixed by a vehement fire, a vehement col- 
luctation enſues, and they both run into a calx; to which 


much laber rt; ² heya Ft . OO 

The working of the tin-mines is very hard and difficult, 
not only by reaſon of the great depth to which the veins 
deſcend, even as low as 60 fathom ;. but alſo becauſe the 


rocks through which paſlages are frequently to be cut, are 


often ſo hard, that the workmen cannot dig a foot in a week. 
Nor is the ſoft ſhaking earth found in the tin · mines much 


le inconvenient to the workmen, both by reaſon of the 


fetid malignant vapours it exhales, and of the current 
of waters ſo frequently met with herein; all which 
inconveniencies render it impracticable for the work - 
N to continue their buſineſs aboye four hours to- 
Ihe mineral ſtone or ore being dug, and drawn out of 
the mine, is there broke to pieces with large iron mal- 


lets; then brought to a ſtamping mill, Where it is ſtill 


Pounded (ſmaller with as much like thoſe: of pa- 


ochart derives the name Bri- 


T1 N 


| Þer-mills 3 and the water paſſing through it, waſhes away 
the earthy parts, leaving the metal behind; the lotion 
being repeated twice, to make the. better ſeparation: 
hen this is done, they dry it in a furnace on iron plates, 
and grind it very fine in a craſing - mill; then waſh: it 
again, and dry it; in which ſtate the metallic matter is 
called block- tin. To convert it into white tin, they carry it 
to a furnace, or blowing-houſe, where, by means of a 
charcoal fire, kept up by great bellows worked with wa- 
ter, it is ſmelted: after paſſing all theſe preparations, and 
becoming cold, they forge it, which is the laſt operation. 
The drols, or ſcoria ſcummed off the tin infuſion, being 
melted down with freſh ore, runs into metal ; and even 
the caſualty, which is the matter waſhed and ſeparated 


from the metal in the mill, being thrown up in heaps, af- 


ter reſting 6 or 7 years, may be brought over again, and 
yield as good tin as any of that of Germany. 
The workmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of tin ; as moor- 
tin, which is the beſt ſort, a fool whereof weighs 80 
pounds;  mine-tin, which is the next, a fool thereof 
weighing about 52 or 50 pounds. The tin got from 
the ſoft or gravelly earth, they call pryan- tin, to diftin- 
guiſh it from that got from the, ſtones; which is as good 
again. Two pounds of block tin, when melted, yield 

one of white. bee Aer bores ht? | Fon 
ethod of aſſaying TI. To find whether tin is ſoft and 
ductile, or harſh and brittle, there are two kinds of aſ- 
ſays; the firſt is by putting the tin into a mould of caſt 
braſs, and there melting it. If the metal is harſh, it will 
come out... heavier than before; otherwiſe it would be 
lighter. The ſecond is, by caſting the melted tin into a 
little mould, made of the thunder ſtone. This mould 
has a little canal of moderate length, which conducts the 
water into a cavity, capable of containing half a billiard- 


ball: if the tin is harſh, it appears whitiſh towards the 


entry of the mould; otherwile it is tinged ſuperficially | 


with a very faint bluiſh brew]. 
For the uſe of tin in the compoſition of pewter, ſee 
Pewter. - 1 ; 6 p 7 815 r . 

By the analyſes made of tin, they hold it compounded of 
earth, ſulphur, a metallic ſalt, and mercury. 
chemical preparations from it are, ſalt of tin, flower of 
tin, and diaphoretic of tin. | SP | 


The importation of. Engliſh tin is prohibited in F rance, , 


by an arret of the 12th of April 1723, in ſavour of the 


| Siameſe: and Malacca tin, imported by the French Eaſt 


India company. peo an diy 071 a 
By the 25th and 33d of Henry VIII. tin-wares made of, 
or Mixed with tin, as platters, diſhes, ſaucers, *pots, ba- 


| ſons, ewers, flaggons, goblets, ſalts, ſalt-ſellers, ſpoons, 


or any other thing made of tin or pewter,” may not be 


bought or bartered for, upon forfeiture thereof, and the 


value. | 


Tin-Plate-worker, or Tinman, an artificer who works in 


tin, and makes all manner of utenſils of that metal. 
Tin-Plate-wirkers company of London, was incorporated by 


letters patent of the 22d of Charles II. dated the 29th f 
December 1670, by the name of The maſter, wardens, 


aſſiſtants, and commonalty of the art and myſtery of 


tin-plate-workers of the city of London; who conſiſt of 
a maſter, two wardens and 20 aſſiſtants; but have bei- 


ther hall nor liverv. _ | 


" — 


Cals of Tix, is the metal reduced into powder, either by 
of fire, or by being diſſolyed in an acid menſtruum, and | 


precipated with an alcali. 


The chief 


Þ 17. 
* 4 


Ceruſs of 'Tin,- is 'A white powder procured from tin of 


- _ . which a fucus is made, called Spaniſh white. This ce- 
ruſs is not made with vinegar, as that of lead is: but wii 
the urine. of a young perſon; the powder is alſo uſed ta 


colour delft ward 


Diaphoretic of TN, is ſine tin and regulus of antimony, 
melted firſt. together, and then both with ſaltpetre; 
whence, after Various lotions, is drawn a powder, held 


to be-ſovereign againſt many diſeaſes. 


Flower of Tin, is a kind of white coſmetie, or paint for 


-* 


the complexion, drawn with ſal armoniac, by means of 
a ſublimation... 0 eee, eee 


* 


Salt of IIx, or of Jupiter, is tin calcined, and diftilled vi- 


negar poured thereon, from which, by a | 


) 


3 


WRT 


theh of a cool place wherein it is put, a very white falt 
is drawn. © | | n 
Tin-Glafs, or Tin of Glaſs, is what is properly call biſ- 
wnth;” * See Brands ͥ 8 
TINCTURE, in pharmacy and chemiſtry, a ſeparation of 
the finer or more volatile parts of a mixed body, made by 
means of a proper menſtruum, diſſolving the ſame. _ 
TincTURE, is more properly uſed for an extract of part of 
the ſubſtance of a body, eſpecially its virtue and colour; 
which are hereby communicated to the menſtruum. 
The tincture of metals, ſo much talked of by the chemiſts 
and alchemiſts, are not proper tinctures; being only diſ- 
ſolutions, wherein the metal is divided and attenuated to a 
8 degree than it is in its natural and ordinary diſ- 
olvent. . 89 8 
| There are cephalic tinctures, antiſcorbutic tinctures, ſto- 
machic tinctures, anticolic tinctures, and . invigorating 
tinctures; as alſo tinctures drawn from roſes, from corals, 
and the like. - | | 8 
TINE. A river compoſed of two rivers; the one called 


=— 
4 
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Tze tithes of lands newly broke up and cultivated, . 5 


called tima nales, and always belong to the vicat 
| n > 


well as the ſmall tithes, 25 


TNEK. An _ muſlin for the making of cravatz: 


yoli: the Spaniards, who gave it the the name t 
| took it from Tabaco, a province of Yucatan, where the 
fu ſt found it, and firſt learned its uſe. ! 
The French, at its firſt introduction among them, gaye 


North Tine, which riſes on the borders of Scotland; and 


the other South Tine, which riſes on the confines of 
Cumberland; the firſt running S. E. and the other N. E. 
uniting their waters at Hexham, and continuing to run 
E. divide the counties of Durham and Northumberland, 
paſſing by Newcaſtle, and falling into the German ſea at 

Tinmouth. | | Ny ts 

TINF. See Tinſe. | 

TINIAN. See Marian Iſlands. | 

TIN MOUTH. A port-town of Northumberland, ſituated 
on the German ſea at the mouth of the river Tine, in 
1 deg. of W. lon. and 55 deg. of N. lat. 7 or 8 miles 
E. of Newcaſtle, near which the ſhips take in their lading 
of coals and falt. Ss whe 


TINNING. The covering or lining of any thing with 


melted tin, or with tin reduced to a very fine leaf. See Tin. 


original name tabaco, or tobacco, from Tabacg, given 


and Portugal. | 
Culture and preparati 


frequently cleanſed, and the loweſt leaves, with the ſuckers | 


Looking-glaſſes are foliated or tinned with thin tables of 
beaten tin, the whole bigneſs of the glaſs, applied and 


faſtened thereto by means of quickſilver. | 


Kettles, ſaucepans, and other kitchen utenſils, are tinned 
with melted tin; as alfo locks, bits, and ſpurs, with leaf 
tin, by help of fire. | | | l 


TINO. An iſland of the Turkiſh Archipelago, ſituated 


in 26 deg. of E. lon. and 


37 deg. 15 min. of N. lat. 60 
miles W. of Samos. | N Met] 


TINSE. A ſilver coin of Poland, worth 9 d. ſterling ; 6 


tinſes making the rixdollar of 4 8. 6 d. ſterling. 
TINTENAQUE. A kind of copper brought from China; 
being the beſt of all the copper produced in the mines 
of this great empire: but little of it is imported to Europe; 


from off the ſtalks, and made up into little bundles; 


the twilts formed into rolls, by winding with a kind of 
mill, around a ſtick; in which condition it is impotted 


the Dutch, who drive on a conſiderable trade thereof, 
reſerving it all for the Eaſt, where they exchange it for 


the richeſt merchandiſe. Some think that it is this copper 
which enters the compoſition of the famous tambac. 
See Tambac, 709 e N | 
TIRE, or as the ſeamen pronounce it Tier, of guns, is a 
row of guns placed along a ſhip's ſide, either above, upon 
deck, or below: the former of which are called the upper 
tire, the latter the lower tire 5 04s 
TISSUE. A name given by the manufacturers of gold, 
-  filver, and ſilk cloth, to all gold or ſilver ſtuffs, full and 


plain, without flowers and faſhion: but ſome alſo uſe it 


as a general appellation for all gold and filver cloths. 
TITHES. The tenth part of all profits or fruits, both 
predial, perſonal, and mixt. © ELIT orc 


Perſonal TiTHEs. Are thoſe due or accruing from the 
| profits of labour, art, trade, navigation, and induftry of 
man. | 5 HIND INV t 


Predial TITHES. Thoſe which ariſe either from the fruits 
of the ground; as corn, hay, underwood, flax, and hemp: 
or from the fruits of trees, as apples, pears, plumbs, and 

cherries; or from the produce of the garden. 


Tobacco is taken by way of ſnuff, as a ſternutatory, or 
as a maſticatory, by chewing 


Sig. Paulli, phyſician to the king of Denmark, in an ex- | 


country about 300,000 l. a year in Britiſh manufactures ; 


Mixt TiTHass, are ſuch as ariſe from beaſts, and other ani- 


mals fed with the fruits of the earth; as cheeſe," milk, 
| lambs, calves and fowls. | 5 

Predial TI HEs, again, are either great or ſmall. 

Great TiTHEs, are thoſe of corn, hay, and wood. 


Small T1THEs, are of thoſe which are predial ; and thoſe 


the hands of the planter, is not worth above two pence⸗ 


of milk, wool, cheeſe, lambs, and the like, which are 


mixt. 


brought by the 
in length, and 3-4ths in breadth. 


till after the diſcovery of Ametica by the Spaniards : 


it ſeveral names; as nicotiana, or the embaſſador's 
from John Nicot, the ambaſſador of Francis II. in Por. 


pregnated with the volatile ſalt of the excrements, it 
map be rendered the briſker, more fetid, and ſtronger. 
About 200 ſail of Britiſh ſhipping, and a proportional | 
number of mariners, are annually employed in the trade 


| bacco is, perhaps, more burthened and oppreſſed with 


ngliſh from the Eaſt Indies; of 16 ell 


OBACCO. A medicinal herb, not known in Euro 
firſt imported about the year 1560: but the e 
of the continent called it peturr; and thoſe of the iſlands 


abaco, 


- # 


derb, 


tugal, who brought ſome of it with him from Liſbon 
which he preſented to a grand prior of the houſe of Lor. 
rain, and to Catherine de Medicis ; whence it was alc 
called queen's herb, and grand prior's herb. They alſo 
gave it other names, which are now all reduced to the 


it by Hernandez de Toledo, who firſt ſent it into Spain 
n of To Acco. Tobacco is cultivated 
in ſeveral parts of America, particularly in the Caribbee 
iſlands, Maryland and Virginia, where they are obliged to 
mix aſhes with the foil, to prevent its riſing too thick, 
After ſowing, they water it every day; and, on very 
hot days, cover it up, to prevent its being ſcorched b 
the ſun, When it is riſen to a convenient pitch, they 
tranſplant it, as Europeins do lettice ; only at a diſtance 
of three feet, and in a foil prepared with great care: | 
when replanted, it is kept continually weeding, the ftem 


it puts forth, taken off; that 10 or 15 of the fineſt 
leaves may have all the nouriſhment, The leaves thus 
reſerved being ripe, which is known by their breaking 
when bent, the ſtalks are cut and left to dry two or three 
hours in the ſun; after which they are tied two by two, 
and hung up on ropes under a ſhed to be dried by the air, 
When the leaves are ſufficiently dried, they are pulled 


which, being ſteeped into ſea-water, or for want thereof, 
in common water, are twiſted in manner of ropes, and 


into Europe, where it is cut by the tobacconiſts for 
ſmoaking, formed into ſnuff, and the likbe. 
Beſides the tobacco of the Weſt Indies, there are con- 
ſiderable quantities cultivated in the Levant, the coaſts of 
Greece, and the Archipelago, the iſland of Malta, Hun- 
gary, and Italy. The marks of good twiſt tobacco, are 
a fine ſhining cut, an agreeable ſmell, and that it has 
been well kept. | . 


it in the mouth, or b) 
ſmoaking it in a pipe. n . 


that the merchants fre- | 


preſs treatiſe on tobacco obſerves he 7 f 
that, by becoming im- 


quently lay it in bog-houſes, 


to the tobacco colonies, which take from the mother : 


and the balance of the general trade of the nation te, 
ceives about 600,000 1. a year ſtom the tobacco exported 
to different parts of Europe; however, the article of to- 


duties than any other commodity whatſoever ; for, When 
the ſubſidy of 1747 took place, it amounted to 4l. on 2 
| Hogſhead of tobacco, which was not worth above 51. | 
to the planter ; and though the real value of tobacco, in 


or two pence halfpenny a pound, the duty on importation 8 
amounts to above fix pence a pound, - . 
By the ſtatute of the I2th of 2 Anne 1 tobacco, 


- 


not of 
the 


10 8 


the Britiſh plantations: The ĩmpoſt having been ſecured 


at importation, if the importer is afterwards deſirous to 
diſcharge his bond before the expiration of the firſt fifteen 


months, he is to be allowed a diſcount after the rate of 
101. per cent. per annum, for ſo much of the ſaid fifteen - 


months as remain unexpired, at lacs | 
By the roth and 11th of Will. HI, imported from the 
Britiſh plantations on the continent of America, in bulk, 


or otherwiſe than in caſks, cheſts, or caſes, containing 


each two hundred weight, or 224 lb. at the leaſt, is for- 
ſeited, and 6 d. per pound weight, exccept ſmall quan- 


tities for the crew's ſmoaking: 2-3ds to his majeſty, and 
I- zd to the ſeizer or ſuer. e | 
By the gth of Geo. I. the importer of tobacco of the 


Britiſh plantations may, if he is not willing to pay 
ready money, become bound with one or more ſufficient 
ſureties, to be approved by the collector and comptroller 
of the port of importation, in one or more bonds, for pay- 
ment of the additional duty, new ſubſidy, 1-3d ſubſidy 
and impoſt, within eighteen months, tocommence at the 
end of thirty days after the maſter's report of the ſhip, or 
from the merchant's entry within thoſe thirty days, which 
ſhall firſt happen. . 2 3 f 

If after ſuch ſecurity be given for payment of the duties 
in eighteen months, the importer be deſirous to diſcharge 
his bond in ready money, any time before the expiration 
thereof, he ſhall be abated upon ſach bond ſo much as the 


diſcount, at the rate of 71. per cent. per annum, ſhall 


amount unto, in proportion to the time unexpired. 
Damaged or mean is not to have any allowance, either. at 


the ſcale or otherwiſe ; but upon the merchant's refuſing | 


to pay the duty, he may ſeparate ſuch damaged tobacco, 
by cutting off, from the hogſheads, ſo much as he ſhall 
refuſe to pay or ſecure cuſtom for ; and any three or more 
of the principal officers of his majeſty's cuſtoms, ſhall 
cauſe ſuch tobacco to be burnt or deſtroyed: but the ſtalks 


may not be ſeparated from the leaves, on pretence that 


the ſame is damaged or mean tobaceo. W 
Having received damage on board by ſtreſs of weather at 


ſea, or by the ſhip's being on ſhore in Great Britain, 


or by any accident after her arrival in port; the chief 
officers of the cuſtoms may allow the importer one half- 
penny per pound; upon his refuſing to pay or ſecure the 
duties, and ſeparating it from the ſound in order to be 


TOL 


to ſwear that the ſame is nat landed in any part of 


Great Britain or Ireland. 


By the 1ath- of, Geo. I. ſeized for being. prohibited, or 


for non- payment, of duty, after condemnation, is to be 
publicly fold, at ſuch places as the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, ſhall think proper. The ſeizer is to be allowed 


1-3d part of the public groſs ſale, free from all charges 
of condemation and ſale. | | . 


Tobacco that will not ſel] for the duties, may be burnt, 


or otherwiſe deſtroyed ; and the ſeizer rewarded as the 


commiſſioners ſhall think proper, not exceeding 1d. per 


C 

By the ſtatutes of the 1 ath, 15th, and 22d of Cha. II. 
and 5th of Geo. I. tobacco may not be planted in Great 
Britain, Ireland, Guernſey, or Jerſey; upon. forfeiture 


thereof or the value, and 40 8. for every rod or pole of 


ground planted ; one half to the king, and one half to 


the ſuer: and alſo 10 l. more; one third to the king, 


one third to the poor of the pariſh, and one third to the 


= 


ſuer; except in phyſic-gardens ; and not exceeding half 


a rod in any one garden. 


By the ſtatute of-the iſt of Geo. I. leaves of walnut- 
trees, hops, ſycamore, or any other leaves, herbs, plants, 

or materials, may not be cut into the form, or in imi- 
tation of any of the uſual ſizes or cuts of tobacco of the 


Britiſh plantations, or coloured or cured to reſemble ſuch 
tobacco for ſale, or knowingly ſold or offered to ſale as 


ſuch tobacco; upon forfeiture of 5 8. per pound weight. 
Such leaves, &c. may not be exported with intent to ob- 


tain a drawback as fot tobacco; upon forfeiture of 5 8. 


per pound weight, beſides former penalties. 


+ "They may, with all engines, utenſils, and tools, he ſearc ed 
for, and ſeized by officers of the cuſtoms, at ſeaſonable 


hours, and with a warrant from the juſtices; who at 
their quarter-ſeſſions are to determine ſuch' ſeizure, and 


after condemnation, cauſe them to be burnt. 


Servants employed in cutting, manufacturing, &c. or ſell 


ing them; upon conviction before two juſtices, may be 


committed to the houſe of correction, there to remain 
not exceeding 6 months. 7 ee 


By the ſtatute of the 24th of K. Geo. II. | the dealers in 


tobacco were put under ſome reſtrictions, little better than 


| thoſe of exciſe.. - | 


TOBACCONIS 


ST. A dealer in tobacco: 


burnt, or deſtroyed. by the officers : ſo as ſuch allowance 
does not exceed 30 8. upon any one ſingle hogſhead, | 
Allowance for draught at the ſcale, to be only 8 lb. upon 
every hogſhead of 350 1b. or more. Which allowance 

is not to be deducted upon exportation. eee 

By the 6th of Q. Anne, only tobacco of the Britiſh 

plantations, that has paid the duties, and been manu- 
factured in Great Britain, may be conſumed. on board 
Britiſh ſhips of war in any part of Europe; upon for- 
fciture of their reſpective places of the commanders, or 
purſers, and 3 8. per pound weighgßnt. 


ToBacco-pipe. An inſtrument made of clay, for ſmoaking 

R,, Ne, v 

To Aceo- pipe- mater. 
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 Topacco-pipe-makers company of London, was incorporated 
buy letters-patent of the x 5th of Charles II. dated * 29th 
of April 1663, by the ſtile of The maſter, wardens, 
aſſiſtants, and fellowſhip of the fen of e 

er: 


A perſon whq makes tobacco pipes 


of the cities of London and Weſtmin who have a 


maſter, ewo warens 2nd 3 abiſtants 3 but neither livery, 

TOBAGO. A ſmall ifland in the bay of Panama, in South 
America, ſituated in 82 deg. of E. lon, and 8 deg: of N. 
lat. about 18 miles S. of the city of Panama, 14 ſup- 
plies that city with fruit and garden ſtuff, ſubhec 0 


Tobacco of the growth of Europe, or mixed therewith, 
may not be ſold or delivered to the ſeamen on board any 
of his majeſty's ſhips of war. s | 


By the 12th of Geo. I. the ſtalks or ſtems tripped | from 


; te leaf, may not be imported; and upem ſeizure and Span. 
j- condemnation, the commiffioners of the euftoms\may To Ado, is alſo one of the neutral Caribbee iſlands, 
it 


cauſe them to be publickly burnt, allowing he ſeizer 1 d. 
per pound weight, clear of all charges of-eondemnation. 
By the 9th of Geo. I. the ſtalks or ſtems, when ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of the leaf, and exported by themſelves, 


TOCAT. A city of Aſiatic Tutky, ſituated i 37 8. a 

oel E. Jon. and 41 deg. 30 min, of N. lat. the e 1 5 

dae province af Amalia, anciently part of the kingdom of | * 
Pontus, 100 miles 5, of Sinope, and the Black fea, and 


er are not to have any drawbaccxg. 22308. W. of T reblſond. 5 . 
$3 Exported in any package, but cafks'of three hundred TOCOUY, called by the Spaniards Lievzo de la Terra, a Wy 
e weight or more; is not to de allowed any drawback, ex- ſort of coarſe. linen manufaQured in Spaniſh Ametiea, ä 


By the Sch of Q. Anne, exported/in ſhips under the 


: | TOD of Wil, is mentioned in the ſtatute of thi T2th'of 
burthen of 20 tons, is not tobe allowed any drawback. 


_ © Charles II. as a weight containing 28 pou ds, of two 


By the 6th of Geo. I. Exported to Ireland, If, upon ſtone, at 14 pounds the fone, OY» 
Producing à certificate, Jen appears to be landed- there TOILET. A hne cloth of linen, filk, or 45 70 Ip yak | 
dom, to 


than ſhipped from hence, an Allowanee not exceeding 
2 per cent. may De made for waſte during the voyage. 
Ott nl, is 


Entered for of! 5 parts, if landed in Trela 


over the table in a bed- chamber, or drefling-yoom, to 
undreſs and dreſs upon. They are now male of fatin, 
velxet, brocade, and point de France but ancigntly to 
rom 
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TOO | 
ots. A French meaſure, containing ſix of their feet, 


or a ſathom. 


TOL. BOO TH, or Tell-borth, a place in a city where goods 
are weighed, to aſcertain'the duties or imports thereon; 


TOLESBURG. A port town of Livonia, ſituated in 26 deg. + 


of E. lon. and 59 of N. lat. on the gulph of Finland, 60 
miles weſt of Narva, fub. to Ruſſia. _ Wok: 
TOLL, A Saxon term which, has two acceptations : 1. The 
liberty of buying and felling within the bounds of a ma- 
nor. 2. The tax or cuſtom paid for paſſage, or for vend- 
ing goods in a market, fair, or the like. Some records 
make mention of toll-thoro, or thorough-toll, which is 
money paid for paſſage in or through ſome highways, or 
cover ferries and bridges. Toll-travers, for paffing or driv- 
ing cattle over a private man's ground. Toll-turn, or 
__turn-toll, paid at the return of beaſts from fairs and mar- 
kets, tho they were not ſold. 

By the ancient law, the buyers of corn and cattle in fairs 
and markets, ought to pay toll to the lord of the market, 
in teſtimony of the contract lawfully made there in open 

market; becauſe private contracts were held unlawful. 

Some interpret toll, a liberty, as well to take, as to be 
tee from toll; for that they who are enfeoffed with toll, 
are cuſtom free. Of this freedom from toll, the city of 
Coventry boaſts an ancient charter, granted them by Le- 
ofrick, or Luriche, earl of the Mercians, in the time of 
Edward the Confeſfor, who at the importunity of Gode- 
va, his lady, granted this freedom to the city. | 
Torr, is alſo the ſmalleſt weight, and meaſure ufed on the 
* coaſt of Coromandel in India; 24 of which make the 

- Ceer, and 40 ceers the maund of 25 lb. avoirdupoiſe. 

*TOLLER. The Swediſh copper rix-dollar, being half a 

foot in length, 1 foot in breadth, and 1 inch in thickneſs; 
of the value of a ſilver rixdollar, or 18. 6 d. ſterling. 

TOLU. A port town of Terra Firma in America, ſitu- 


ated in 77 deg. of W. lon. and 9 deg. 30 m. of N. lat. on 


a bay of the north-ſea, 100 miles S. W. of Carthagena. 
Toru, balſam. See Balſam. _ Fig? 
'TOMAN, or Touman. A kind of imaginary money, uſed 

- among the Perſians in the keeping of their books,' and to 
facilitate the reduction of money in the payment of conſi- 
derable ſums. 8 7 | | 

The toman conſiſts of 5 o abaſſis, or 100 mamoudi's, or 

200 ſhahees, or 10, ooo dinars, which amounts to about 

21. 6 s. 8 d. ſterling. MEG Hf eee 
Dr. Herbelot derives the word from the language of the 

 Moguls, where it ſignifies the number 10, 00. Eben 

Arabſchah ſays, that the word touman, when uſed to 

expreſs a weight, or money, contains 10, ooo ſilver Arab 
drachmas, called metcal, which are a third lighter than 

the Attic, 3 ee e 
TOMIN. A ſmall weight uſed in Spain, and Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, for weighing gold; 8 tomins making the caſtillan, 
and 6 caſtillans and 2 tomins the ounce. /' - | 
TOMOLO, or Tomalo. A corn meaſure uſed at Naples, 
zs allo in ſome other parts of Italy; making about one 
third of the Paris feptier, and 19 ſeptiers of Paris being 
equal to 10 & quarters of London. 0 . 3] 
e Thin. e 
TONALCHILES, one of the four kinds of pepper, brought 


- 


* 


* 


by Europeans from Guinea. 
TONNAGE. dee Tunnage and Cuſtoms. 


TONNIN GEN. A port town of Sleſwick, or South Jut- 


x 


land; ſituated in 8 deg. 40. min. of E. lon. and 54 deg. 40 
min. of N. lat. near the German ſea at the mouth of the ri. 
ver Eyder, 34 miles W. of Gottorp, ſubject to the Duke 


22 of the further India, See India. 


of Holftein, See Denmark. 
TONQUIN. A ki | | 
filk ftuff, uſually white; brought 


White ToxnQuiN. 
from China. CUB noo kh | 
TONSA. See Japaneſe iſlands, 

TONSBURG. A port town of Norway, in the province 


4 
# «of 


of Aggerhuys; ſituated in 10 deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 


Fo of N. lat. on the Scaggerack ſea, 30 mile 
-- derickflat, ſubject to Denmark. 
TOOLS. Simple and popular inſtruments 


s W. of Fre- 
13 bar © 


5 uſed in a the more 


LY 
o 


'TORCELLA. - A'port:town of Spain, in the provin 


* 


unden, more or leſs thick and long, Which beinglig tech 


obvious operations; and particularly in the making of 
other more complex iſtruments: tools being divided into 
edge - tools, ſpring- tools, and pointed tools. 


TOR 


By che ſtatute of the 23d of Geo. II. for preye;, 
the exportation of tools, or utenſils made uſe of pan 
woollen and filk manufactures, from G. Britain 3 
land into foreign parts; it was enacted, That if at a 
ſon of G. Britain, or Ireland, ſhould, upon any p . 
Preten 
whatſoever, load or put on board any veſſel, not b - 
directly to ſome port or place in G. Britain or n 
to ſome other dominions of the crown of G. Britain, 15 
tools or utenſils, or any parts or parcels thereof uſed ; bY 
proper, for either the ſilk or - woollen manufaQures. a 
ſhould forfeit the ſame, and 200 l. de 
That if the captain, or maſter of any veſſel . 
G. Britain or Ireland, ſhould Durs BELA I 
the ſaid tools, ſo prohibited to be exported, to be 5 A 
board his ſhip or veſſel, he ſhould forfeit 100 l. g 
ſuch ſhip or veſſel belongs to the king, the captain or 
ter thereof ſhould farfeit 1001. and his employmem 
as alſo be incapable of any office under. the crown. 12 
TOPAZ, A ſort of gem or precious ſtone; the third; 
order after the diamond; being tranſparent, of a beautiful 
yellow, or gold colour, very hard, and takes a fine 
"liſh, It is the true chryſolite of the ancients, found i 
ſeveral parts of the Indies, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Pery Ip 
Bohemia. The oriental topazes are moſt eſteemed, SEG 
colour borders on the orange; thoſe: of Peru ate ſofter 
but their colour much the ſame : the yellow of thoſ: of 
Bohemia is a little blackiſh, being the ſofteſt of all, and 
their poliſh the coarſeſt. "Thoſe of Madagaſcar were in 
much eſteem, but are now held good for little. Tavernier 
mentions a topaz, in the poſſeſſion of the Great Mogul 
_ weighing 157 carats, which coſt 20, 300 1, ſterling : 1 
Boetius de Boot, in his treatiſe of precious ſtones, af. 
firms to have ſeen, in the cabinet of the emperor Rudol- 
phus, whoſe phyſician he was, a topaz above three feet 
long, and fix inches broad; but, probably, it might he 
ſome marble, a little tranſparent, of a topaz colour. This 
gem is eaſily counterfeited; and there are factitious ones, 
which to the eye do not come behind the natural. The to- 
paz, if we may believe the ancients, has very ſingular vir- 
tues; but thoſe are now in diſcredit : and yet the topaz is of 
ſome uſe in medicine, reduced into an impalpable powder, 
and applied in water, Some ſay it takes its name from an 
| iſland in the Red-ſea, of the ſame name, where it was firſt 
found by Juba, king of Mauritania; but it was known 
to the Hebrews before, as appears from the 118th palm. 
TOPICS, in medicine, are commonly uſed for what are 
otherwiſe called external remedies ; that is, ſuch as are ap- 
plied outwardly to ſome particular diſeaſe, or painful part: 
. ſuch as plaiſters, cataplaſms, bliſters, unguents, ſalves, 
nee np NN As. 4 
TOPSHAM. A port-town of Devon; fituated in 3 deg. | 
40 min. of W. lon, and 50 deg. 37 min, of N. lat. onthe | 
river Ex, four miles S. of the city of Exeter, and about 
as much N. of the Engliſh channt. 
TOQUE. A term in China, for the manner of valuing the 
- ſtandard or fineneſs of ſilver, divided into toques, as in 
England into penny-weights, , The fineſt ſilver is of 10 
toques, and the coarſeſt of 24 ; under which none is cur- 
Nm 16 it ot tee. 4 
Tod, is alſo a muſlin, brought from the Eaſt Indles, par- 
-- ticularly from Bengal; the piece being 16 ells in length, 
and r and half an ell in breadtgg. 
Tou, is likewiſe a money of accompt, uſed at Judda, and 
in ſome other parts of the coaſt of Africa, where the Bou- 
ges, or Coris, are received in the negroe trade. A toque 
of Bouges being compoſed of 40 of theſe ſhells. See Coric 
' TORBAY: A fine bay in the Britiſh channel, on the coalk 
of Devon, a little E. of Dartmouth, formed by the twal 
capes called Bury-point and Bob's-noſe. 


25 5 
e of 
E. lon. and 42 


Catalonia; ſituated in 2 deg. 50 min. of | 
e mouth of 


deg. of N. lat. on the Mediterranean ſea, at th 


the river Ter, 15 miles E. of Gironne. on, 
TORCH. A. ſort. of a luminary 1 being g properly.» Kick 0 
fir, or other reſinous or combuſtible matter, as pine c 


yield a kind of gloomy brightneſs 5 and are eG me a 
Church ceremonies, particularly. at the proceihons 0 * 
holy ſacraments; as allo, at the interment of Me de. 


91 
1 


peop 


TORNE. A river, 


TOVANSE. A Cbineſe kind 
TOUCH zhe wind, in the fea language, is when the ſteerſ- 


* 


7 O U 


ple. Formerly, they were uſed at the funtrals of 
thoſe of the firſt rank; but tapers and flambeaux are now 
introduced in their ſtead. © : | 
TORMENTILLA. A plant brought from the Alps, and 


Pyreneans, whoſe root is tubercular, garniſhed with ſmall 
laments, reddiſh or brown on the outſide; its taſte ſharp 
and ſtyptic, being in medicine as a ſudorific, and excellent 
in the d 3 | 24 E 
TORNA 
wind, from all points of the compaſs, frequent on the coaſt 
of Guinea  —- | | | | 
riſing on the confines of Norwegian 
Lapland, which runs from the N. W to the 8. E. thro' 
the province of Torne, falling into the bottom of the Both- 
nic gulph at the town of Thorne ; being a very large ra- 
id river, With a great many' cataracts in it. : 
TORRES. A port-town in Spain, in the province of Gra- 
nada; fituated in 4 deg. 16 min. of W. lon. and 36 deg: 
45 min. of N. lat. on the mediterranean, 45 miles S. W. 
of Granada. 8 | ts 
TORREFACTION, in pharmacy. A kind of roaſting or 
aſſation, wherein a drug is laid to dry, on a metalline 
plate placed over coals, till it becomes friable to the fingers. 
TORRID- Zone, that tract of earth lying under the line, and 
extending on each fide to the two tropics, or to 23 deg. and 
a half of lat. The ancients believed it uninhabitable; but, 
from the late navigations, we know that the exceſſive heat 
of the day there is tempered by the coldneſs of the night. 


TORTOISE-HHell, the ſhell, or rather the ſcales of a teſta · 


ccous animal, called a tortoiſe or turtle, uſed in inlaying, 
and in various other works, ſuch as for ſnuft-boxes, and 
combs. There are two kinds-of Fortoiſes, the land, and 
the ſea tortoiſe ; the land tortoiſe, again, is of four kinds, 
namely, the freſh-tortoiſe, the caretta, the cahohanna, 
and the lager-hu; but it is only the caretta which furniſhes 
that beautiful ſhell, ſo much admired in Europe; and it 
is the under ſhell alone which is uſed; Ihe whole ſpoils 
of the caretta conſiſt in 13 leaves or ſcales, 8 of them 
flat, and five a little bent: of the flat fort, there are 4 
large ones, about a foot long, and 7 inches broad. 
The beſt tortoiſe-ſhell is thick, clear, and tranſparent, of 
the colour of antimony, ſprinkled with-brown and white ; 
but, when uſed in marquetry, the workmen give it what 
colour they pleaſe, by means of coloured leaves which they 
put underneath. „ . 
In generation, Rondeletius obſerves, the embraces of the 
male and female ſea · tortoiſe continue for a whole lunar 
month; and that they ſquirt water out of their noſtrils in 
the ſame manner with the dolphin. On the Braſilian ſhore, 
they are ſaid to be ſo big, as ſometimes to dine fourſcore 
men; and that in the Indian ſea, the ſhells ſerve the na- 
tives for. boats. De Laet obſerves, that in the iſland of 


Cuba, they are of ſuch a bulk, that they will creep along 


with five men on their backs: and the iſland of Aſcen- 
ſion is remarkable for great quantities of them, which af- 
| ford a good ſupply for navigators to the Eaſt Indies. 
TORTUGA. An iſland in the American ocean; ſituated 
in 73 deg. of W. Ion. and 20 deg. of N. lat. : 
TokTUGA. Another iſland in the American ocean, near 
the coaſt of Terra Firma; ſituated in 64. deg. of W. lon. 
and 11 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 40 miles W. of the iſland 
of Margaretta, about 30 miles in circumference; being 


a barren iſland, and only valuable for the great quantities 


of ſalt made here, from whence it has taken its name of 
Salt-Tortuga, which abounds in tortoiſes, as the other 
Tortuga does. TO 1607 ee 


TOSA, A port-town of Spain, in the province of Catalo- 


nia; ſituated in 2 deg. 46 min. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 35 
min. of N. lat. 37 miles N. E. of Catalonia. 
TOT TED. Agood debt to the king, is, by the foreign 
appriſer, or other officer in the exchequer, noted for 
ſuch, by writing the word Tot, which is as much as to 
ſay, tot pecuniæ regs debent; 
ted: *alſo.that which is paid 


to be totted. 1 
oſ ſatin, either plain, flow - 
ered or pure with birds, trees and clouds. 


as may be. 


N + © 


man at the helm is bid-toeep the ſhip as near the wind 
. N 3 {Bs -Þ {4 n 5 75 * 2 by 


= 


O, or Turnado. A violent and ſudden guſt of + 


 TrxAne-winds.. Denote certain regular winds at ſea, blow- 
ing either conſtantly the ſame way, or alternately this way. 


general wind between 


2 


whence it is ſaid to be tot- 


2. 


At. and elſe here upon the deepeſt ſeas 
93 8 is r + „„ 1 | 
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TOUCHSTONE. A black, ſmooth, gloſty ſtone, uſed 
to try metals upon. The ancients ealled it p Hd, 
or the Lydian ſtone, from Lydia, a country of Afia mi- 
nor, whence it was brought; but the moderns call it 
touchſtone, in regard the proof they make of metals, 
chiefly ſilver, is by touching or rubbing the metal to be 

tried on this ſtone, and comparing the colour of the mark 

it leaves thereon, with the mark of another piece of me- 
tal 1 the ſame ſpecies; whoſe gootneſs has been aſcer- 
tamed. | | 

TOUL. A city of Lorrain; ſituated in 5 deg. 46 min. of 
E. lon. and 48 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. on the river Mo- 

ſelle, 12 miles W. of Nancy; ſubje& to France. 

TOULON. See 750i. | tt 

TTOURC, or Turg. A filver coin current in Lorrain, worth 
about 9 d. ſterling: - 0 . 

TO ORS. A city in France; in the province of Orleanols, 
capital of Tourain; ſituated in 45 min. of E. lon. and 
47 deg. 25 min. of N. lat. on the river Loyre. 

TOW. Whatever is drawn or dragged, after a ſhip or 

boat, with a rope, is called a tow, or ſaid to be 

_ towed, 1 50 5 1 G5 

TOWAGE.” The baling or drawing a ſhip or barge, 
by men or beaſts, or another boat or ſhip faſtened to her; in 
order to make her enter a port, aſcend a river, or the like. 
The term is alſo uſed for money, or other recompence, 

given by bargemen to the owner of the ground next the ri- 
ver where they tow a barge or other veſſel, for the libetty 
of paſſing along the ſide thereof. | e 
TOWN. A place furniſhed with houſes and inhabitants, 
ſome bigger, and ſome leſſer. To conſtitute a town; 
there muſt either be now, or was there formerly, a church, 
with celebration of divine ſacraments, and burials; and 
tho' a town may through length of time, become ſo de- 
cayed, as to have no houſes remaining, yet, in law, it 
is ſtill a town. Ia England and Wales, there are 8, 803 
towns, or thereabouts. A town is the genus, and a bo- 
rough the ſpecies, but every town is not a borough. See 
Bervugh and City. e eee eee 

Freedom of a TowN. See Freedom. 

Hanſe Town. e oe te ion 27 oa, 

TOYS. Play-things, to pleaſe” children: alſo any ſort of 

trifling curioſities, furniſhed either by art or nature. 

TRADE, traffic or commerce. Or the act or art of dealing, 

ſelling, and exchanging commodities, bills, and money. 

See Exchange and Commerce. e. 

Balance f TRADE. See Balanee, 

Rules for TRADE. See Commerre. 


,TRADE and Plantation-effice. An office kept at the N. E. 


corner of Kingſtreet, Weſtminſter, which is under the di- 
rection of 8 commiſſioners, whoſe buſineſs it is to exa- 
mine the cuſtom- houſe accompts of all the goods and mer- 
chandize, exported and imported from and to the ſeveral 
ports of the kingdom, as well as from foreign parts; 
thereby to inform the government, in reſpect to the ad- 

vantages and diſadvantages of the trade of the nation, 


with the ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates beyond ſea, in re- 
I pare to the balance of trade; and alſo to encourage the 


_ Britiſh plantations abroad, by endeavouring to diſcover 
what branches of trade are the moſt conducive to their 
reſpective intereſts, as well as that of the kingdom. 


\ 


and that: thus called from their great uſe in navigation, 
and the Indian commerce. The trade-winds are of diffe- 


rent kinds; ſome blowing 3 or 6 months of the 545 one 
1 


way, and then the like ſpace of time the oppoſite way, 
very common in the Indian ſeas, and called monſoons. 
- Others blow 3 the ſame way; ſuch is that 


Mind. 


W 6 ns *. 7 . ; $2 2 : * L 2 5 | 1 at 3 : 
Dr, Liſter has made à conjecture, in the philoſophical 


e tropics; which, off at ſea; is 
ſound to blow all the day long from Eaſt to Weſt. See 


tranſactions, that the tropical or trade winds ariſe, in 


great part, from the dai and cönſtant breath of a ſea- 
plant, called the Sar 


ollz; ot Lenticula maring 
grows in great quantities from 36 to 18 geg of N. 
eas; For the matter 
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of wind, coming from the breath of one only plant, muſt 


needs be conſtant and uniform ; whereas the great variety 
of trees and plants at land, furniſhes a confuſed matter of 
winds. Hence, he adds, it is, that theſe winds are briſk- 
eſt about noon ; the ſun quickening the plant. moſt about 
that time, and cauſing it to breathe faſter and more vigo- 
rouſly, Laſtly, the direction of this wind from eaſt. to 

| weſt, he attributes to the general current of the ſea; for 
a gentle air is obſerved to be conſtantly led along with the 
ſtream of a river; nor muſt it be omitted, that every 
plant is in ſome meaſure a heliotrope, and bends itſeif, 
moving after the ſun, and conſequently emitting. its va- 
pour that way; ſo that the direction of the trade-wind 
is, in ſome meaſure, owing to the courſe of the ſun, 


Dr. Gordon has another hypotheſis : the atmoſphere, 


which ſurroundsthe earth, and moves along with it in its 
diurnal motion, he ſuppoſes to keep pace therewith ; that 
part of it, at leaſt, which is near. the earth, if the remoter 


part ſhould be judged to loſe ground: if then, there were 


no changes in the, gravity of the atmoſpheres he ſuppoſes 
it would always go along with the earth from weſt to caſt 
in an uniform motion, altogether inſenſible to us; but 
the portion of the atmoſphere under the line being ex- 
tremely rarified, its ſpring expanded, and fo its gravity 
and preſſure much leſs than the neighbouring parts of the 
atmoſphere, it is incapable of the uniform motion to- 
wards the eaſt, and muſt therefore be preſſed weſtwards, 
which makes the continual breeze from weſt to eaſt be- 
_ _ tween the tropics. | 
TRADING-Company. See Company, _ | 
TRAFALGAR-Cape, or Cape Trafalgar. A point or pro- 
montory of Spain, in the province of Andaluſia ; fitu- 
ated in 6 deg, 26 min. of W. lon. and 36 deg. of N. lat. 
at the entrance of the ſtraits of Gibraltar, 30 miles S. of 
Cadiz. | 
TRAFFIC, See Trade and Commerce. 
TRAGACANTH, Gum-dragon. A kind of gum, 
out at inciſions made in the trunk and larger branches of 
a plant, or little ſhrub, of the ſame name. | 
The naked hillocks of mount Ida in Candia, Mr. Tour- 
nefort tells us, produce a deal of the plant tragacanth, or 
goats-thorn, which gives the guin ſpontaneouſly towards 
the end of June, and in the following months, when the 
nutricious juice of the plant, thickened by the heat, 
burſts moſt of the veſſels it is contained in. This juice 
coagulates in threads, which make their way into the 
pores of the bark ; where, being puſhed forwards by new 
Juice, they get through the bark, and are at length har- 
dened in the air, either into little lumps, or into twiſted 


pieces in form of little worms. The plant grows alſo in- 


ſeveral places of the Levant, particularly about- Aleppo. 
The gum is of different colours and qualities; ſome be- 
ing white, ſome greyiſh, ſome red, and ſome almoſt 
black: but the white is the beſt, which muſt be choſen 
clear, ſmooth, and twiſted worm- like. It diffolves ea- 


fily in any aqueous menſtruum, to which it will give the 


conſiſtence of a ſyrup, in the ſmall proportion of a dram 
to a pint. It is ſmooth and ſoftening, therefore good to 
obtund the acrimony of any humour; which makes it of 
ſervice in ſuch coughs as proceed from catarrhs, and de- 
fluxions of rheum. It is alſo very ſtrengthening in ſome 
ſeminal weakneſſes, and prevalent againſt the whites in 
women. 8 | 1.4.5 
TRAGEA, in pharmacy. An, aromatic powder, groſly 


| beaten, and mixed with ſugar, taken by way of carmi- 


native. WES | 

'TRAIL-Beard in a ſhip, is a carved boatd on each fide of 

her beak, which reaches from the main ſtem to the fi- 
gure, or the brackets. 


1 


TRAIN- Oil. The oil procured from the blubber of whales. 


_ "7 e | bad 
 TRAMBLING, of tin ore, among miners, is the waſhing 
of it very clean, which 
. frame of boards. | 
TRAMEL. An inſtrument, or 
ther, more uſually of rope, fitted to a horſe's legs, to re- 
gulate his motion, and form him to an ame. 
TRANI. A city and port-town of Italy, in the kingdom 


of Naples, and territory of Barri; ſituated in 18 deg. of 


- TRANSIRE, in the ſtat. of the 14th of Car. II. is uſed 


oozing 


is done with a ſhovel, and in 4 


device, ſometimes of lea - 


TRA 
E. lon. and 41 deg, 15 min. of N. lat, 
Venice, 20 miles W. of Barri. . 7 Bulph of 
TRANSFER, in Commerce, An act whereby a, 
renders; his right, intereſts, or property ih. 
moveable or immoveable, to another. B. 
prineipally uſed in the commerce. of ſtochs, for the 


perfon ſur- 


*gning 
* ſuch 


Proper letter 


R * it is regu | 
the party bring anather with him to ſwear he is -" wo 


ſon to whom the ſtock is entered; Counterfeits in th; 
caſe, being, by act of parliament, made capital; ; 
TRANSFUSION, The art of pouring liquor out of 
veſlel into another. Ts: | 8 175 
In the frequent preparations of chemiſtry and pharmac 
3 


there are frequent tranefuſions of ſpirits, liquors, and 6 
rups. | ED 


for a cuſtom-houſe warrant, to let paſs: fr 
tranſes. I go forth. = ide 0 _ _ 
TRANSMARINE. Something 
longs to, the parts beyond ſea. 
TRANSOM, in a ſhip, is a piece of timber which lies 2. 
_ thwart the ſtern, between the two faſhion pieces, direa} 
under the gun-room- port. 8 On ! 
TRANSPLANTATION, in Ayricu!ture and Gardening 
The art of removing trees or plants from the places where 
they were ſowed or bred up, and planting them in others, 
In the tranſplanting of foreſt trees, care muſt be taken to 
. Preſerve the roots, and even the fine hairs and filaments 
thereof, with the earth that fticks thereto ; theſe pla- 
ments being the mouths that ſuck the nouriſhment, and 
transfuſe it to the tree. The pits or foſſes, into which 
trees are tranſplanted, ſhould: be left open for ſome time 
before hand; that the rain, froſt, and ſun, way diſſolve 
the compacted falt, render the earth friable, and: qualify 
it for nouriſhing the tre. $i Pee 
Pliny was of opinion, that no tree ſhould be removed un- 
der two, or above three years old. Cato would have none 
tranſplanted leſs than, five fingers in diameter; but we are 
2 able to tranſplant trees of all ages and fizes, without 
danger. 3 N e n 
The common rules for tranſplanting, are, 1. The 
lighter the ſoil is, the deeper are the trees to be 
planted. 2. If the ſoil is gravel, or ſand, mix cliy with 
it, and vice verſa. 3. The beſt ſeaſon is in October or 
February, in warm moiſt and clear weather. 4. The large 
roots to be abated, to prevent the neceſfty of digging too 
deep; but the ſmall fibrous ones to be ſpared. 5; In tak- 
ing up the trees, to obſerve how the roots grow, and in 
tranſplanting, to diſpoſe them in the ſame order, and place 
the tree to the ſame aſpect. 6. To defend young trees 
after tranſplantation both from the wind and ſun, till the 
roots are fixed, and begin to ſhoot. 7. If the ſoil the 
tree is tranſplanted into is good, it ſhould not be topped, | 
but all the boughs lopped to one ſingle one, the moſt up- 
right and promiſing among them: but if the ſoil is poor, 
they ſhould be topped; and hen they are ſhot out again, 
al the branches ſhould be lopped off to ona. 
TRANSPORT, is a perſon who is feat, or tranſported 
from his native country, to ſome of the American provin- | 
ces, for committing ſome felony. or miſdemeanour : tho" | 
there are ſome tranſports who voluntarily ſel} or indent 
| themſelves, as ſervants, for a certain term, in the planta- i 
tions, | PFF 
TRANSPORT-Ship, is a veſſel uſed to convey proviſione, | 
corn, ſoldiers, and warlike fteres, 1 © 1 
TRANSPORTATION. The act of conveying, or Carry- 4 
ing a thing from one place or country to another". dee 
E xpor tation. a 0, Ro. 
In matters. of commerceg tranſportation is of eqtal import 
with rer exportation; abe up of commodities in 
one foreign ſtate or kingdom, bringing them hither, and 44 
paying duties for them, and then conveying them 1810 B 
fome other foreign tate z 0b which it isdiſtinguilhed##rom | 
importation, and exportation, where the Coney ns 1 


that comes from, or be- 


8 


| PNA 


are either carried originally out of, or brought finally into 
dur own kingdom. Our tranſportation or re-exportation 
of wool, butter, hides, tallow, herrings, beef, and fal- 
mon, which we tranſport from Ireland to other colonies 
and provinces, being the concerns of our merchànts, and 
paying duties to his majeſty, have been reckoned at 
200, O00 J. per annum. | 25S | 
But it would be tedious to enumerate our tranſporta- 
tions from Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, the 
Streights, Turkey, and Guinea; yet the moſt conſider- 
able is from the Eaſt Indies. In the infancy of that trade, 
and in the year 1613, of pepper only, beſides what we 
conſumed at home, we tranſportedin one year, to other 
countries, after it had paid duty here, to the value of 
200,000 J. and of late years our exportation of what we 
bring from thence, after we have ſupplied ourſelves, 
has been computed at 300,000 /. ſterling. See Naviga- 
cion and Commerce. 555 | 
TRANTERY. In ſome cuſtoms, - denotes the money 
ariſing by amerciaments of ale-ſellers and victuallers, for 
breaking the aſſize of bread and ale, particularly at Luſ- 
ton, and other manors in Herefordſhire. See Aſixe. 
TRAPANO. A city and port-town in Sicily; ſituated in 
12 deg. 8 min. of E. lon. and 38 deg. of N. lat. on the 
W. part of the iſland; 30 miles from Palermo, being a 
ſecure harbour, and one of the Jaſt places the Romans 
took from the Cartbaginians in this iſlanld. 
TRAPEZOND, or Trebiſond. A city and port-town of 
Aſiatic Turky; ſituated in 42 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. 
and 42 deg. 26 min. of N. lat. in the province of Ama- 
ſia, on the Black Sea; being a large town, and once a 
fine harbour; but can only receive {mall veſſels at preſent. 
TRAVADO: A ſudden or impetuous wind, or hurricane, 
frequent in the. Atlantic ocean, between Braſil and Africa, 
and about the Cape of Good Hope: before this ſtorm, it is 


1 


ſeamen an ox- eye, over one of the peaks of the promon- 
tory; which, falling lower, covers the whole ſummit: upon 
ſight of this, the mariners furl their ſails, and get from 
the ſhore with the utmoſt expedition, to avoid its fury; 
for, of a ſudden, a terrible wind ruſhes from the top of 
the mountain, and deftcoys all ſhips within its reach: but 
thoſe whirlwinds that ſurprize travellers in the deſerts of 
Arabia, ſeem to be of the ſame naturer. 
TRAVEMUND. A port-town of Germany, ſubject to 
the duke of Holſtein ; ſituated in 10 deg. 45 min. of E. 
| lon, and 44 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. on the Baltic ſea, at 
the mouth of the river Trave, 10 miles N. E. of Lubeck. 
TRAVERSE, in Navigation, is the variation or alteration 
of a ſhip's courſe, occaſioned by the ſhifting of the winds 
and currents. See Courſe. r f : 
Traverſe failing is uſed, when a ſhip, having ſet ſail from 
one port to another, whole courſe and diſtance from the 
port ſailed from is given or known, is, by reaſon of winds 
or other accidents, forced to ſhift, and fail on different 
courſes, which are to be brought into one courſe, to learn, 
after ſo many turns and windings, the true courſe and di- 


or place where the ſhip. is, that ſo, the wind coming 
fait, it may be known how to. ſhape a courſe for the place 
intended. See Sailing. This may be performed geome- 
trically two ways; firſt, by drawing two meridians, thro' 
the extremity of every .courſe, parallel to the firſt meri- 
dian, or North and South line, at ficſt made, and ſet- _. 
ting of every courſe with a ſweep of 60, as if it were a L 
queſtion in plain ſailing. You, may alſo, let fall perpendi- 
culars to every new meridian, from the point that the 
ſhip ſailed to upon that courſe ; by which you have the 
courſe, diſtance, difference of latitude, and departure to 
every courſe. „ in Re Oe: > 
To work a TRAVERSE by the tables of difference of latitude 
and departure, This is the principal uſe. thoſe tables are 
intended for; and the way A working a traverſe hereby, 
is cqual to the belt for exatnls,. and ſuperior in point of 
expedition. Make a little ta with fix columns, the 


NS | © 
«x 


* 
* 


the third for the northing, the fourth for the ſouthing, 


then find the difference of the latitude, with the depar- 
ture ta every courſe, and ſet them in their proper co- 


, 


7 5 
2 > 3 
7 N 
1 2 * 5 
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very calm, when there appears a ſmall cloud, called by the Li 


ſtance made from the place failed from, and the true point TREASURY. The place wherein t 


lower exchequer. The 
are, the lord treaſurer, a chancellor, a ſecretary, two 


Os 104 


TREATY, . A coyenant between ſeveral na 
| ſeveral articles or conditions ſtipulated and agreed 
between fovereign.powers;,'' There are treaties of peace, 

and of commerce and navig ati. 

firlt for the courſe, the ſecond for the diſtance, and TREATIES of Commerce, ate uſually followed by various 
| 25 _ tarifs, to adjuſt; the duties of exportation and importation 

the fifth 'for the eaſting, anch the fixth for the weſting: of merchandizes into the reſpeRtive dominions of the con- 


2 
1 


lumns; as, where the courſe is northerly, ſet the diſtance 
of the latitude under northing, or in the north column; 


and, where the difference is ſoutherly, ſet the difference 
of latitude in the ſouth column. Again, where the courſe 


is eaſterly, ſet the departure in the eaſt column; and, 


when weſterly, ſet it in the weſt: column: then, adding 
up each column by itſelf, ſubtract the north and ſouth co- 
lumhs, the leſſer from the greater, the remainder is the 


ſouthing made good: alſo ſubtract the eaſt and weſt co- 


lumns, the leſſer from the greater; the remainder is the 


- , eaſting or weſting made good; then you have the differ- 
. ence of latitude and departure given, to find the courſe 


and diſtance. , 


TRAW. A port-town of Dalmatia ;- ſituated in 17 deg; 


30 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg; 10 min. of N. lat. on the 


gulph of Venice, 15 miles E. of Spaletto, ſubje& to 
Venice. 


TREACLE, in pharmacy. A medicine that expels poiſon, 


The manner of compoſition: is various, according to the 
application: but in common; it means only that thick 
conſiſtence of droſſy matter, that ſugar-bakeis extract in 
their refining or making loaf-ſugar, which is frequently 


into drink. See Theriaca. 


eaten like butter ſpread upon bread; and by ſome is made 


TREASURER. An officer, to whom the treaſure of a 


prince or corporation is conimitted to be kept, and duly 


_ "diſpoſed of in payment of the officers and other expences. 


Ot theſe there are a great variety: his majeſty. of Great 


Britain, in quality of elector of Brunſwick, is arch-trea- 


ſurer of the Roman empire. In the ſtates of Poland, are 


.two grand treaſurers, that of the kingdom of Poland, and 


that of the dutchy of Lithuania. In England, the prin- 


cipal officers under this denomination are the lord high- 
treaſurer, the treaſurer of the houſhold, treaſurer of the 


navy, of the wardrobe, and of the king's chamber. 
rd, High TREASURER of England, is the third great of- 


ficer of the crown, under whoſe charge and government 
all the king's revenue is kept in the exchequer. 


He receives the office by delivery of a white ſtaff to him 


by the king, and holds it during the king's pleaſure ; but, 
anciently, he received it by delivery of the golden keys 


of the treaſury. . He has the check of all the officers any 
ways employed in collecting impoſts, cuſtoms, tributes, 


or other revenues of the crown. He has the gift of all the 
cuſtomets, comptrollers, and ſearchers places, in all the 


ports of London, and the nomination of the eicheators in 


every county. See Cuſtom-houſe. IHE 


He alone, or others in commiſſion with him, lets leaſes 
ol all the crown lands, and gives warrants to certain per- 


- . 8. 
i- 
, 


ſons of quality to have their wine euſtom free. The ancient 
yearly ſalary was 383 J. but of late is ſaid to have been 
80001. though this office is now in commiſſion. 


TREASURER of the Navy, is an officer who rect ves mo- 
ney out of the exchequer, by warrant from th. loid' high- 
treaſurer, or the lords commiſſioners executing that office; 
and pays all charges of the navy, by warrant from the 


principal officers of the navy. oy dT 
the revenues of-a prince 
are received, preſerved, and diſburfed. In England, the 
treaſury. is a part of the exchequer, and by ſome called the 

The 'officers of the lower exchequer 


chamberlains, an auditor, four tellers, a clerk of the pells, 
uſher of the receipt, a tally cutter, and others. 


ords. f the TRRASURVY. Inſtead of one ſingle director 
and adminiſtrator. of his majeſty's revenues, under the title 
of lord high treaſurer, it is frequently thought proper to 


perſons to diſcharge it, with equal authority, under the title 
of lords commiſſioners of the treaſury. | 8 


put that office. in commiſſion; that is, to appoint ſeveral 


- o 


upon 
of marriage, of confederacy, of neutrality, of capitulation, 
1 $9 ©. 208 


* 


tracting power. 
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N T REATIES, in gener al, are n either with enemies, 
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or friends, or neuters, and tend to compoſe all differences 
of princes at war, or to reſtore the commerce of king- 
doms and ſtates. 
In all treaties, it is a maxim, that the power of the one 
party, and the other, ought to be equal; nor ſhall they 
be held firm till ratified. But there are alliances contracted 
between princes and ſtates, unequal in honour and pow- 
er; being treaties made with thoſe ſtates which give or 
take penſions. | 
By the laws of alliances, princes may aid particular and 
common. allies, if wronged by any one ally; though he, 
who is not comprehended in the treaty of alliance, can- 
not be defended againſt him who is allied, without breach 
of the alliance; therefore, mediation in ſuch caſes is the 
only hope of the oppreſſed : but if this has not its effect, 
and they put themſelves into the protection of the media- 
tor, they become in the nature of his ſubjects; when that 
prince is obliged to their defence, even againft his allies ; . 
and this is by natural right in theſe caſes. | 
Some perſons would judge of treaties, as lawyers do of 
contracts; and ſay, that as a private man is not bound by 


that which he has promiſed by force or fear; ſo it ought 


to take place among princes, and in treaties which are 
made between ſovereigns : but that would be unjuſt and 
ridiculous; for it were in effect to baniſh faith from all 
public negociations; and there is no treaty, but what is 
_ uſually made in arms, by force, or through fear, to loſe 
either life, or goods, or liberty, or the ſtate ; which are 
cauſes of juſt fear, and may ſhake the moſt conſtant per- 
fons. « 
Princes, who neither love nor hate any thing, ſeem ge- 
nerally inclined to neutrality ; and, in that, govern them- 
ſelves in their friendſhips, according to their intereſts. 
This neutrality may be of two kinds; the one with alli- 
ance with either party; the other without, which is what is 
properly ſo called: the firſt is governed by the treaty of 
neutrality; the latter by the diſcretion of the neuter 
prince, whoſe carriage ought always to be ſuch, as that he 
may not give the leaſt ſuſpicion of inclining more to one 


than to another. And the advantages of neutrality are, 


that the neutral prince, or republic, is honoured and re- 
ſpected of both parties, and, by the fear of his declaring 


againſt one of them, remains arbitrator of others, and 


maſter of himſelf, 


- 


In the year 1652, the Dutch, being. engaged in a war 


with England, were glad to take advantage of the miſun- 


derſtandings which then aroſe between this country and 
Denmark; and ſo concluded a particular treaty of alliance 
with Frederick the III. then reigning in that kingdom: 
and the effect of this good underſtanding between the 
Danes and the Dutch, viſibly appeared by another treaty 
entered into by thoſe two powers, at Copenhagen, in the 
following year. But notwithſtanding this ſtrict union 
with the king and crown of Degmark, the Hollanders be- 
ginning very ſoon to be weary of the war with this country, 


were obliged to relinquiſh all other advantages, to conclude | 


a treaty of peace; of which treaty, for the ſatisfaction of 
the curious, here follows an abſtraQ of the moſt material 
articles. | : | 


Abftratt of a treaty of peace and union between Oliver 


Cromwell, as protector of England, and the United Pro- 


vinces of the Low-Countries. ES 
That, io the firſt place, it is agreed, granted and con- 


cluded, That from this day forward, there ſhall be a true, 


firm, and inviolable peace, ſincere friendfhip, and a nearer 
and ſtraiter affinity, confederation, and union, between 
the republic of England, and the States General of the 
United Provinces of the Low-Countries, and the lands, 
regions, and cities ſituate under their juriſdiction without 
diftintion, and between their people and inhabitants, of 
any degree whatſoever 5 
That ſuch as attempt to diſturb the peace of either ſtate, 
mall be reputed enemies. | 2%... 


That the ſubjects of either ſtate ſhall freely travel through, 


and trade to all the dominions of the other in Europe, with- 
out prejudice of the laws and cuſtoms of particular places. 
That as well the ſhips of war, as the other ſhips of the 
Vaited Provinces, meeting with the ſhips of war of this 
Rate in the Britiſh ſeas, ſhall ſtrike their flag, and lower 


formed in any former time, under any government Whats 


The following articles of this treaty, after inſiſting u 
-the Dutch doing juſtice on all thoſe concerned in in 
the Engliſh at Amboyna, only contain ſome ſti * 
for receiving the king of Denmark into it, 


minions, a marine treaty was concluded between that 


a treaty of peace and alliance, with certain articles relatin 
to commerce, &c. was concluded and agreed upon he- 
tween the aforeſaid King Charles the II. and the States 
General; but as the firſt eighteen articles of the treat 


inſerted; it is neceſſary to begin at the 29th article of 


Same extraordinary articles relating io commerce and mariu 


XX. And for the greater freedom of commerce and na- 


for the terror of others: and all the ſhips, goods, and 


they be fold, ſhall be reſtored to the right owners; or ſa- 
tisfaction ſhall be given, either to their owners, or thoſe | 


. tants and TubjeQt of the ſaid United Provinces, to do or 


land or ſea, upon any pretence whatſoever : and conſe- Y 
quently, it ſh4ll not be lawful for the faid ſubjects, or in- 


parties, or to fell or ranſom their prizes, or any other 


them to the next port of that prince, from hom they 
ſaid States General, 


54 in ſuch caſe, the ſai 


theit top-ſail, in the ſame manner a3 that has © , 


ſoever. | 

T hat for the better ſecurity and encouragement 

all pirates be duly puniſhed in the — ng - * 
ſtate; and the effects ſeiaed in their cuſtody, reflores * 
the right owners, if any can be found, * ” 
That the merchants, mariners, ſailors, and pilots 
neither ſtate, nor their ſhips, goods or effects 
be detained or arrefted, or forced into the ſervi 
other, without an abſolute neceſſity; in which 
ſatisfaction ſball be given for the ſame. 


- 


Cale too, 


tipulations 
5 Ne | and for pro» 
curing the reſtitution of ſome Engliſh effects ſeized in tha 
country, and reparation of damage, &c. fg 
On the reſtoration of King Charles the II. to his do. 
king and the States General of Holland; in which th 
compoſed all ancient differences: and in the year 1667, 


have no relation to marine affairs, and the 19th being the 
ſame with the 13th article of the precedent treaty, alre:dy 


this treaty, in the order it is found in the original, 


affairs, in a treaty of peace and alliance concluded le. 
tween King Charles the II. and the States General of 
Holland, the 21/7 of July 1667. 


vigation, it is agreed and concluded, That the faid king 
of Great Britain, and the ſaid States General, ſhall not 
receive into their havens, cities, and towns, nor ſuffer that 
any of the ſubjects of either party do receive pirates or 
ſea-rovers, or afford them any entertainment, affiſtance, 
or proviſion ; but ſhall endeavour that the faid pirates and 
ſea-rovers, or their partners, ſharers and abettors, be 
found out, apprehended, and ſuffer condign puniſhment, 


commodities piratically taken by them, and brought into 
the ports of either party, which can be found, although 


who by letters of attorney ſhall challenge the ſame ; pro- 
vided the right of their propriety be made to appear in 
the court of admiralty by due proofs, according to law. 

XXI. It ſhall not be permitted to the ſubjects of the ſaid 
king of Great Britain, and the inhabitants of the king- W 
doms and countries under his obedience, or to the inhabi- 


offer any hoſtility or violence to each other, either by 


| habitants, to get commiſſions or letters of repriſal, from 
any prince or ſtate with whom either of the confederates | 
is at difference, or in open war; and much leſs, by virtue! 
of ſuch letters, to moleſt or damnify the ſubjects of either 
party. Neither ſhall it be lawful for any foreign private 
men of war, that are not ſubject to one or the other party, 
having commiſſions from any other prince or Tate, to 
equip their ſhips in the harbours of either of the aforeſaid 


way to truck, as well the ſhips and goods, as any other 
| laving whatſoeyer. And it ſhall not be lawful for them off 
buy any victuals, but what ſhall be neceſſary to bring 


obtained their ſaid commiſſions. And if, perchance, any 

of the ſubjects of the ſaifKing of Great Britain, or of the 
all buy, or. get to themſelves by 
been taken from the eee of the one or the other par 

| id ſubjects ſhall be bound to re 

ſtore the ſaid ſhip or goods to the proprietor without any 


© 


delay, and without zuy compenſation or relnburtemen J 
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paid or promiſed for the fame; provided that 
they make it appear, before the council of the ſaid King 
of Great Britain, or before the States General, that they 


are the right owners or proprietors of them. 


XXII. That in caſe the King of Great Britain, or the ſaid 
States General, make any treaty of amity or alliance 
with any other kings, republics, princes, or ſtates, they 
{hall therein comprehend each other and their dominions, 


if they deſire to be therein comprehended ; and ſhall give to 


the other notice of all ſuch treaties of friendſhip or alliance. 


XXIII. That in caſe it happens, during this friendſhip, 
confederacy, and alliance, that any thing ſhall be done 


or attempted by any of the ſubjects or inhabitants of ei- 
ther party againſt this treaty, or any part thereof, by 
land, ſea, or freſh waters, nevertheleſs this amity and alli- 
ance between the ſaid nations, ſhall not thereby be broken 
or interrupted, but ſhall remain and continue in its full 
force; and that only thoſe particular perſons ſhall be pu- 
niſhed, who have committed any thing againſt this treaty, 
and none elſe ; and that juſtice ſhall be rendered, and ſa- 
tisfaction given to all perſons concerned, by all ſuch who 
have committed any thing contrary to this treaty, by 


land or ſea, or other waters, in any part of Europe, or 


any places within the Streights, or in America, or in any 


lands, iſlands, ſeas, creeks, bays, rivers, or any places on 


this ſide the Cape of Good Hope, within twelve months 
ſpace after juſtice ſhall be demanded; and in all places 
whatſoever on the other fide of the ſaid Cape, within eigh- 
teen months next enſuing, after demand of juſtice ſhall 
be made in manner aforeſaid. But, in caſe the offenders 
againſt this treaty do not appear, and ſubmit themſelves 
to judgment, and give ſatisfaction within the reſpective 


times above expreſſed, proportionably to the diſtance of 


the places, they ſhall be declared enemies of both parties, 
and their eſtates, goods, and revenues whatſoever ſhall be 
confiſcated, for the due and full ſatisfaction of the injuries 


and wrongs by them offered; and their perſons alſo, when 


they come within the dominions of either party, ſhall be 
liable unto ſuch puniſhments as every one ſhall deſerve 
for his reſpective offences. | 

XXIV. That the ſubjects of the ſaid King of Great Bri- 
tain, and thoſe under his juriſdiction, may freely and ſe- 
curely travel in all the provinces of the Low-countries and 
dominions of the States General in Europe, and through 


them, by ſea or land, paſs to other places there or beyond 


them ; and through all quarters of the: United Provinces, 


cities, forts or garriſons whatſoever, which are in any 


parts of the ſaid provinces, or elſewhere in their domini- 


ons in Europe, as well they themſelves exerciſing trade 


in all thoſe places, as their agents, factors, and ſervants, 
may go armed or unarmed ; but if armed, net above forty 


in company, as well without their goods and merchan- 


dizes as with them, whereſoever they pleaſe. The peo- 
ple alſo and inhabitants of the United Provinces ſhall en- 


joy the ſame liberty and freedom in all the dominions of 
the ſaid King in Europe; provided that they ard every 
of them do, in their trade and merchandizing, yield obe- 


dience to the laws and ſtatutes of either nation reſpectively. 


XXV. That in caſe the merchant-ſhips of the ſubjects 
olf either nation ſhall by ſtorm, pirates, or any other. ne- 


ceflity whatſoever, be driven into any haven of either do- 
minion, they may depart fecurely at their pleaſure, with 
their ſhips and goods, without pay ing any cuſtoms or other 
duties; provided they break no bulk, nor ſell any thing: 
and they ſhall not be ſubject to any moleſtation or ſearxch, 
provided they don t receive on board any perſons or goods, 


nor do any thing elſe contrary to the laws, ordinances, | 
or cuſtoms of the places, where they, as afarefaid, ſhall 


happen to arrive. 


XXVI. Tnat the merchants, maſters: of veſſels, and - 


ſeamen, of either party, their ſhips, goods, wares, or 


merchandizes, ſhall-not be arreſted or ſeized in the lands, 


havens, roads, or rivers of the gther, to ſerve at war, or 
any other uſe, by virtue of ag general or ſpecial com- 
mand; unleſs - an extraordidary neceſſity, and that 


juſt ſatisfaction be given for the fame; but ſo as the ſame 
{hall not derogate from the ſeiſures and arrefts duly made 
n the ordinary eourts of Juſtice of either nation. 
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tors and ſervants, and alſo the maſters of ſhips and other 


p * 


ſeamen, as well going as returning by fea and other wa- 


ters, as alſo in the havens of either party, or going on 
ſhore, may carry and uſe, for the defence of themſelves 
and goods, all forts of weapons, as well offenſive as defen- 
ſive; but, being come into their lodgings or inns, they 
ſhall there lay by, and leave their arms, until they are 
Nerd on board again. hp | 

EX VIIF. That the men of war, or convoys of either na- 
tion, meeting or overtaking at ſea any merchant-ſhip or 
ſhips, belonging to the ſubjects or inhabitants of the other, 
holding the ſame courſe, or going the ſame way, ſhall be 
bound as long as they keep one courſe together, to pro- 
tect and defend them againſt all and every one who 
would ſet upon them. | 
XXIX. That if any ſhip or ſhips of the ſubjects or inha- 
ditants of either nation, or of a neuter, be taken by a third 
party in the harbours of either, not being a ſubje& or 


- inhabitant of either nation, they, in or out of whoſe ha- 


ven or juriſdiction the ſaid ſhips ſhall be taken, ſhall be 
bound to endeavour with the other party, that the ſaid 
ſhip or ſhips be purſued, brought back, and reſtored to 
the owners; but all this ſhall be done at the charges of 
the owners, or whom it concerns. LIE, 


XXX. That ſearchers, and other like officers, on both 


fides, ſhall regulate themſelves according to the laws of 


either nation, and ſhall not impoſe or demand mare than 
they are allowed by their commiſſions or inſtructions. 


XXXI. That if any injury be done by either nation, or 
the ſubjects or inhabitants of the ſame, againſt the ſub- 


jects or inhabitants of the other, or againſt any of the ar- 
ticles of this preſent treaty, or againſt common right; 

yet nevertheleſs, no letters of repriſal, marque, or coun- 
termarque, ſhall be granted by either ſide, till juſtice has 
been firſt demanded according to the ordinary courſe of 


law; but, in caſe juſtice be there denied or delayed, 
then the ſaid King of Great Britain, and the ſaid States 


General, or commiſſioners of that nation whoſe ſub- 
jects or inhabitants have ſuffered the wrong, ſhall pub- 

 licly require juſtice from the other party, where it was 
ſo denied or delayed, or from that power appointed to 

hear and decide ſuch difference, that there may be a 

friendly compoſure, or due proceſs at law: but, if Kill 


there happen more delays, and neither juſtice be admini- 
ſtred, nor ſatisfaction given, within three months after 


ſuch demand, that then letters of repriſal, marque, or 
countermarque, may be granted. e 


XXXII. It is alſo agreed, If at any time it happen, that 


the difference now compoſed between his ſaid majeſty and 
the States General, ſhould feſter, and break out again in 


open war; that then thoſe ſhips, merchandizes, or an 


kind of moveables of either party, which ſhall be found 
to be and remain in the ports, and under the command of 
the adverſe party on either fide, ſhall not be confiſcated, 
or made obnoxious to any inconvenience; but the ſpace 


of ſix months ſhall be allowed to the ſubjeAs and inhabi- 
tants of either party, that they may have leiſure to tranſ- 


port from thence the aforementioned things, and any | 


thing elſe that is theirs, whither they ſhall think fit, with- 


out any kind of moleſtation. | | 855 
XXXIII. That they who have obtained private commiſ- 
ſions from either party, before they receive ſuch commiſ- - 
ſions, ſhall give good and ſufficient ſecurity before the 
judge of the court where they receive their commiſſions, 
Ke. that they ſhall do no damage or injury to the ſub- 
jects or inhabitants of either ſide. „„ 
XXXIV. It is alſo agreed and concluded, that the ſub- 
;jects and inhabitants of either party ſhall always have ſree 


acceſs to each other's ſea - ports, there to remain, and 
from thence to depart with the ſame fresdom; and not 


only with their merchant · ſhips and lading, but alſo with 


their men of war, whether they belong to the ſaid King 
or States General, or unto ſuch as have obtained private N 


commiſſions, whether they arrwe thro' violence or tem- 
peſt, or other caſualty of the ſeas, er to mend their ſhips, 


or to buy proviſton; ſo they enteed not the number of 


eight men of war, when they come there voluntarily, 
nor remain or abide longer in the havens or places adja- 
cent, than they ſhall have a juſt cauſs to * 0 
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ſhips, or to buy victuals or other neceſſaries: and if a great- 
er number of men of war ſhould, upon occaſion, deſire to 
come into ſuch ports, they ſhall in no caſe enter there- 
into, until they have firſt obtained leave from thoſe to 
whom the ſaid havens do appertain, unleſs they be forced 
ſo to do by ſtorm, or ſome other neceſſity, to avoid the 
danger of the ſea: in which caſe alſo, they ſhall preſently 
make known the cauſe of their coming unto the gover- 
nor or chief magiſtrate of the place, and ſhall ſtay no longer 
than ſuch governor or chief magiſtrate ſhall permit them; 
and ſhall not do any acts of hoſtility, or other prejudice 
in the aforeſaid havens, during their abode there. 


Articles touching navigation and emmerce, betwen King 
Charles the JI. and the States General of the United 
Netherlands, concluded at the Hague, the 7th of Feb. 

1667-8. is.” 

J. All the ſubjects and inhabitants of Great Britain may, 
with all ſafety. and freedom, ſail and traffic in all the 

kingdoms, countries and eſtates, which are or ſhall be in 
peace, amity, or neutrality with Great Britain, without 
being troubled or diſquieted in that liberty by the (bips of 
war, gallies, frigates, barques, or other veſſels belong- 
ing to the States General, or any of their ſubjects, upon 

_ occaſion and account of any hoſtilities which may hereaf- 
ter happen between the States General, and the aboveſaid 
kingdoms, countries and eſtates, or any of them, which 
are or ſhall be in peace, amity, or neutrality with Great 
Britain. | 4 Ty + 

II. This freedom of navigation and traffic, ſhall extend 
to all ſorts of merchandize, except thoſe of contraband. 
III. This term of contraband goods is underſtood to com- 
prehend only all ſorts of fire arms, and their appurtenances; 
as cannon, muſquets, mortar- pieces, petards, reſts, ban- 
daliers, powder, match, ſaltpette, bullets, pikes, ſwords, 

morions, head-pieces, coats of mail, halberts, javelins, 
| horſes, great ſaddles, holſters, belts, and other utenſils of 

war, called in French A/irtiſſemens ſervant a Uſage de 
la Guerre. 

IV. In this quality of contraband, theſe following ſhall - 
not be comprehended ; corn, wheat, or other grain, and 
pulſe ; oils, wines, ſalt, or generally any thing that be- 
longs to the nouriſhment and ſuſtenance of life ; but they 
ſhall re nain free, as other merchandize and commodities 

not comprehended in the precedent article; and the 

' tranſportation of them ſhall be permitted even unto places 
in enmity with the States General, except ſuch cities 
and places as are beſieged, blocked up, or inveſted, _ 
V. It has been agreed, for the due execution of what is 
aboveſaid, That the ſhips and barques of the Engliſh, 

laden with merchandize, being entered into any port of 
the ſaid States General, and purpoſing to paſs from thence 

to the ports of the enemies, ſhall be only obliged to ſhew 
unto the officers of the port of the ſaid. States, out of 
which they would go, their paſſports, containing the 
ſpecification of the lading of their ſhips, atteſted and 
marked with the ordinary ſeal of the officers of the admi- 
ralty of thoſe places from whence they firſt came, whi- 
ther they are bound, all in uſual and accuſtomed form; 
aſter which ſhewing of their paſſports in the form afore- 
faid, they may not be diſquieted, nor ſearched, detained or 

_ retarded in their voyages, upon any pretence whatſoever. 
VI. The ſame courſe ſhall be uſed, in regard of the En- 

gliſh ſhips and veſſels which ſhall come into any roads of 

the countries under the obedience of the ſaid States, not 
intending to enter into the ports, or being entered there- 
inte, not to unlade and break bulk; which ſhips may not 
be obliged to give an account of their ladings, but in caſe 
of ſuſpicion that they carry unto the enemies of the ſaid 

States any contraband goods as aforeſaid, _ | 

VII. And in caſe of any ſuch apparent ſuſpicion, the ſaid 

ſubjects of his Majeſty ſhall be obliged to ſhew, in the 
ports, their paſſports in the form ſpecified, | 
VIIL But if they were come within the roads, or were 

met in the open ſea by any of the ſaid States ſhips, or 

Private men of war, of their ſubjects; for avoiding of all 

diſorder, the ſaid ſhips of the United Provinces, or their 

ſubjects, ſhall not come near within cannon-ſhot of the 


Engliſh, but ſhall ſend out their long · boat, and cauſe only 


* 
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two or three men to go on board the En 
veſſels, unto whom the paſſports and cert 
propriety of the ſhips, ſhall be ſhewn b 
captain of the Engliſh ſhip, in the man 
ed, according to the form of the ſaid certifica 
ſhall be inſerted at the end of this treaty ; by 
port and certificate proof may be made, 
lading, but alſo of the place of abode 
the maſter or captain, and name of the ſhip itſelf 
end, that, by theſe two ways, it may be known 
they carry contraband goods, and that the 
of the ſaid ſhip, as of its maſter or captai 
ently appear; unto which paſſports and certific 
faith and credit ſhall be given. And to the end 
dity may be the better known, and that the 
in any ways fallifted and counterfeit, 
counter-ſigns of his Majeſty and the States 
be given unto them. | 
IX. And in cafe any merchandize and commodities of 
thoſe kinds, which are before declared to be contraband 
and forbidden, ſhall by the means aforeſaid, be found in 
the Engliſh ſhips or veſſels, bound for the 
ſaid States enemies, they ſhall be unladen, j 
ceeded againſt, and declared confiſcate before. the judges 
of the admiralty of the United Provinces, or other com- 
petent officers:; but ſo that the ſhip and veſſel, or other 

oods, merchandiſe, and commodities 
found in the ſaid ſhip>_may not for that cauſe be in 


IE 


manner ſeized or confiſcated; 
X. It is further agreed and covenanted, That whatſoever 
ſhall be found laden by his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
ſhip of the enemies of the ſaid States, altho' the ſame were 
not contraband goods, ſhall yet be confiſcate, with all 
that ſhall be found in the ſaid ſhip, without exception or 
reſervation: but on the other ſide alſo, all that ſhall be 
found in the ſhips belonging to the King of Great Bri. 
tain's ſubjects, ſhall be free and diſcharged, altho' the lading 
or part thereof, belong to the ſaid States enemies, except 
contraband goods; in regard whereof ſuch rule ſhall be 
obſerved, as has been ordered in the precedent articles, 
XI. All the ſubjects and inhabitants of the ſaid United 
Provinces, ſhall reciprocally enjoy the ſame rights, liber- 
ties, and exemptions, in their trade and commerce, upon 
the coaſts, and in the ports, roads, ſeas, and eſtates of 
his ſaid Majeſty, which his Majeſty's ſubjects ſhall enjoy 
in thoſe of the ſaid States, and in open ſea; it being to | 
be underſtood, that the equality - ſhall be mutual every 
way on both ſides, even in caſe the ſaid States ſhould here- 
after be in peace, amity, and neutrality, with any kings, 
- princes, and ſtates, who ſhould become enemies to bis ſaid 
Majeſty ; ſo that either of the parties are mutually to uſe 
the ſame conditions and reſtrictions, expreſſed in the ar- 
ticles of this preſent treaty, with regard to trade and 
commerce. | | YM 
XII. And the more to aſſure the ſubjects of the ſaid States, WM 
that no violence ſhall be offered them by the ſhips of war 
belonging to his Majeſty of Great Britain, or his ſubjects, 
all the captains of the King's ſhips, and all his Majeſty's} 
ſubjects that ſend out private men of war, ſhall be cbarg- 
ed and enjoined not to moleſt or endamage them in any} 
thing whatſoever, upon pain of being puniſhed, and 
made anſwerable, in their perſons and goods, for all colts 
reftitution and reparation be 


gli ſhips or 
ificates of the 
the maſter or 
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by which paſſ 


not only of the 
and reſidence of 


quality as well 


Y May not be 
certain marks and 


General ſhall 


ports of the 
udicially pro- 


freed or allowed 


and damages, until due 
XIII. And for this cauſe, the captains of -privateers and} A 
Capers ſhall from henceforth every one of them be obligede 
before they go out, to give good and ſufficient ſecurity» 
before competent judges, in the ſum of fifteen hundred 
pounds, &c. that they will make full ſatisfaQion for any 
injuries or wrongs they may commit 
ſea, and for their officers under them, 9 
this preſent treaty, and the orders and proclamations d 
his Majeſty, which ſhall be publiſhed by virtue and 4 
conformity to the regulation therein made; and uo 
pain of forfeiting their ſaid comm 
which ſhall in like manner 
the ſaid States General. 
XIV. If it ſhould happen, that l 
ſhould make ow of veſſels laden with -cont _ 


in their courſes al 
that ſhall violate 


inons and licences 
by the ſubjects of 


be practiſed 
any of the feld captain 
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ods, the ſaid captains may not open the cheſts, mails, 


r caſks; or ſell, exchange, or otherways 
ee . they have landed the ſame in the pre- 
en of the judges or officers of the admiralty, and an in- 
ventory is by them made of the ſaid goods found in the 
ſaid veſſels 3 unleſs the contraband goods making but a 

art of the lading, the maſter of the ſhip ſhould be con- 
25 to deliver the faid contraband goods unto the ſaid 
captain, and to purſue his voyage; in which caſe, the 
ſaid maſter ſhall by no means be hindered from continu- 
ing his courſe and the deſign of his voyage. Fr 
XV. His Majeſty being deſirous that the ſubjects of the ſaid 
States may be uſed, in all countries under his obedience, 
as favourably as his own ſubjeQs, will give all neceſſary 
orders, that judgments and decrees upon prizes, which 


{hall happen to be taken at ſea, may be given with all 


zuſtice and equity, by judges not ſuſpected or concerned 
1 —_ er Pb and his Majeſty will give pre- 
ciſe and effectual orders, that all decrees, judgments, and 
orders of juſtice, already given and to be given, may 
be readily and duly executed according to the tenor of the 
XVI, And when the ambaſſadors of the ſaid States Ge- 
neral, or any other of their public miniſters reſiding in 
his Majeſty's court, ſhall make complaint of the judg- 
ments which ſhall be given, his Majeſty will cauſe a re- 
view to be made of the ſaid judgments in his council, to 
examine whether the order and precautions contained in 
the preſent treaty have been followed and obſerved, and to 
provide for the ſame according to right and equity; which 
ſhall be done within the ſpace of three months at the far- 
theſt : nevertheleſs neither before the firſt judgment nor 
after it, during the time of the review, the goods and ef- 
fects which are reclaimed, may not be ſold or unladed, 
unleſs it be with the conſent of the parties intereſted, to 


avoid the ſpoiling of the ſaid commodities, if they be 


fiſhable. 
XVII, When proceſs ſhall be moved in the firſt or ſecond 
inſtance, between thoſe that have taken the prizes at ſea, 
and the perſons intereſted therein, and the ſaid intereſted 
perſons ſhall come to obtain a favourable judgment or de- 
cree, the ſaid judgment or decree ſhall have its execution 
upon ſecurity given, notwithſtanding the pole of him 
that took the prize; but the ſame ſhall not hold on the 
contrary where the ſentence goes againſt the claimers, 
And that which is ſaid in this preſent and in the prece- 
dent articles, for the cauſing of good and ſpeedy juſtice 
to be done unto the ſubjects of the United Provinces, in 
the matter of prizes taken at ſea by his Majeſty's ſubjects, 


ſhall be underſtood and practiſed by the States General, in 


reeard of prizes taken by their ſubjects from thoſe of his 
a ode 3 Do 

XVIII. But fince the conveniencies and inconveniencies 
of things and agreements cannot be diſcovered but in pro- 
cedure of time, and by obſervations drawn from mutual 
experience; it is therefore agreed between the ſaid King 
of Great Britain and the ſaid Lords, the States of the U- 


nited Netherlands, That at any time hereafter, when 


both parties ſhall ſo think it fitting, certain commiſſion- 
ers, by each party reſpectively choſen, ſhall meet by the 
common conſent of beth ;- who ſhall make it their care 
and buſineſs to ſupply whatever ſhall be found wanting in 
the aforementioned articles, to change or limit what ſhall 
not be convenient and commodious for both, and fully to 
compleat a farther treaty, both concerning theſe things, 
and all other the laws of navigation. . 


4 treaty marine, between. King Charles the II. and the 
Lords the States 8 the United Netherlands, , 
concluded at London, the fir/t day of December 1674. 

J. That it ſhall be lawful for all and every the ſubjeRs of 

the moſt ſerene and mighty prince, the King of Great 

Britain, with all freedom and ſafety to fail, trade, and ex- 

eciſe any manner of traffic in all thoſe kingdoms, coun- 

tries, and eſtates which are, or at any time hereafter ſhall 
be in peace, amity, or neutrality with his ſaid Majeſty; 
lo that they ſhall not be any ways hindered or moleſted in 


brief, in the form directed, nor ſhall any money, 
thing elſe be exacted from them under that p 
But if any ſhip, belonging to the ſuhjects of his Majeſty 
their navigation Qr trade, by the military forces, r by 3 
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the ſhips of war, or any other kind of veſſels whatſoever, 


belonging either to the high and mighty lords the States 


General of the United Netherlands, or to their ſubjects, 
upon occaſion or pretence of any hoſtility or difference 
which now is, or hereafter ſhall happen between the ſaid 


lords the States General, and any princes or people what- 


ſoever, in peace, amity or neutrality-with his ſaid Ma- 
jeſty : and likewiſe, That- it ſhall and may be lawful for 
all and every the ſubjects of the ſaid lords the States Ge- 
neral of the United Netherlands, with all freedom and 
ſafety to ſail, trade and exerciſe in any manner of traffic 
in all thoſe. kingdoms, countries and eſtates which are, or 
at any time hereafter ſhall be in peace, amity, or neutra- 
lity with the aforeſaid lords the States; ſo that they ſhall 
not be any ways hindered or moleſted in their navigation 
or trade, by the military forces, or by the ſhips of war, 
or any other kind of veſlels whatſoever, belonging either 
to the moſt ſerene and mighty King above mentioned, of 
to his ſubjects, upon occaſion or pretence of any hoſtility 
or difference, which: now is, or ſhall hereafter happen 
between his ſaid Majeſty and any princes or people what- 
ſoever in peace, amity, or neutrality with the ſaid lords 
the States. | 


II. Nor ſhall this freedom of navigation and commerce 


be infringed by occaſion or cauſe of any war, in any 


ind of merchandizes, but ſhall extend to all commoditics 
that ſhall be carried in time of peace; thoſe only except- 
ed which follow in the next article, and are comprehend- 
ed under the name of' contraband. | | 
III. Under this name contraband or pfohibited merchan- 
dizes, ſhall be comprehended only arms, pieces of ord- 
nance, with all implements belonging to them, fire- balls, 
powder, match, bullets, p kes, ſwords, lances, ſpears, 
halberts, guns, mortar-pieces, petards, granadoes, muſ- 
quet-reſts, bandaliers, ſaltpetre, muſquets, muſquet-ſhot, 
helmets, corſlets, breaſt - plates, coats of mail, and the 
like kind of armature, ſoldiers, horſes, and all things ne- 
ceſſary for the furniture of horſes, holſters, belts, and all 
other warlike inſtruments whatſoever. | 
IV. Theſe merchandizes following ſhall not be reckoned 
among prohibited Goods, viz, All kind of cloth, and all 
other manufactures woven of any kinds of wool, flax, 
ſilk, cotton, or any other materials; all ſorts of cloathin 
and veſtments, together with the materials whereof they 
uſe to be made; gold and ſilver, as well coined as not 
coined; tin, iron, lead, copper, and coals; as alſo wheat, 
barley, and all other kinds of corn or pulſe; tobacco, and 
all kinds of ſpices, ſalted and ſmoaked fleſh, ſalted and 
dried hſh, butter and cheeſe, beer, oils, wines, ſugats, 
and all ſorts of ſalt, and in general, all proviſion which 
ſerves for the nouriſhment and ſuſtenance of life x hke- - 
wiſe all kinds of cotton, hemp, flax, and pitch; and ropes, 
fails, and anchors; alſo maſts and planks, boards and 


beams of wood of what ſort ſoever; and all other mate- i 
Tials requiſite for the building or repairing Chips, but they 


ſhall be wholly reputed among free goods; even as all 
other wares and commodities which are not comprehend- 


ed in the precedent article; ſo that the ſame may be freely 


tranſported and carried by the ſubjects of his ſaid Maje- 
ſty, even unto places in enmity with the ſaid States, as 
alſo on the other ſide, by the ſubjects of the ſaid States, 
to places under the obedience of the enemies of his ſaid 


A 


roned, or inveſted, | 1 CH On 
V. And that all manner of differences and contentions on 
both ſides, by ſea and land, may ceaſe and be utterly ex- 
tinguiſhed ; it is agreed, That all kinds of ſhips and veſſels 
whatſoever, belonging to the ſubjects of his ſaid Majeſty, 


_ Majeſty; except only towns or places beſieged, envi- 


entering or being entered into any road or port under the 


obedience of the lords the States, and purpoſing to paſs 
from thence, ſhall be only obliged to ſhe y unto the officers: 
acting in the ports of the ſaid States, or to the captains: of 
the States ſhips, or of private men of war, if any hap- 
pen there to be, their paſſport, commonly called a ſea- 
Or any f 
retence. 


of Great Britain, ſhall, in the 00M ſea, ot elſewhere! out 
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of the dominions of the ſaid States, meet the ſhips of war 
of. the ſaid lords the States, or private men of war of 
their ſubjects, the ſaid ſhips of the lords the States, or of 
their ſubjects, ſhall keep at a convenient diſtance, and 


ſend out their boat, and' it ſhall be lawful for them only 
with two or three men, to go on board the ſhips and veſ- 


ſels of the ſubjeEis of his Majeſty, that the paſſport, or 


ſea-brief, of the propriety thereof according to the form 
herein ſpecified, may be ſhewn to them by the captain or 
maſter of ſuch ſhip or veſſel belonging to the ſubjects of 
his Majeſty ; and the ſhip which ſhall ſhew the ſame ſhall 
freely paſs, and it ſhall not be lawful to moleſt, ſearch, 
detain or divert the ſame from her intended voyage: and 
all the ſubjects of the lords the States ſhall enjoy in all 
things, the ſame liberty and immunity, they, in like 
manner, ſhewing the paſſports, or ſea-briefs, made ac- 
cording to the form preſcribed at the end of this trea- 


ty. | | 
VI. But if any ſhip or veſſel belonging to the Engliſh, or 


other ſubjects of his Majeſty, ſhall be met making into 


any port in enmity with the lords the States; or on the 
other ſide, if any ſhip belonging to the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands, or other ſubjects of the States, ſhall 
be met in her way making into any port under the obe- 

dience of the enemies of his ſaid Majeſty, ſuch ſhip ſhall 
 ſhewnot only a paſſport, or ſea brief, according to the form 
preſcribed, wherewith ſhe is to be furniſhed, but alſo her 


_ cocquets expreſſing the contents of the goods on board, 


given in the uſual form, by the officers of the cuſtoms in 
the port from whence ſhe came; whereby it may be 
known whether ſhe is laden with any merchandizes pro- 
hibited by the third article of this treaty. Y 5 
VII. But if by the ſhewing the aboveſaid cocquets ex- 
prefling the contents of the goods on board, ſo given in 
uſual form by the ſaid officers of the cuſtoms in the port 


from whence ſhe came, concerning the ſhewing whereof 


it is above agreed, either party ſhall diſcover any kind of 
merchandizes, which in the third article of this treaty are 
declared to be contraband or prohibited, conſigned to any 

rt un er the obedience of their enemies, it ſhall not be 
Jawful to open the hatches of ſuch ſhip in which the ſame 


{hall happen to be found, whether ſhe belongs to the ſub- 
jects of his Majeſty, or of the lords the States; nor to 
unlock, or break open cheſts, mails, packs, or caſks in 


the ſame, nor to convey away the leaſt part of the mer- 
chandizes, before the whole be firſt landed in the pre- 
ſence of the officers of the admiralty, and inventoried 
neither ſhall it be any ways lawful to fell, exchange, or 


other wiſe to alienate the ſame, until ſuch prohibited goods, 


are rightfully and lawfully proceeded againſt, and that the 
judges of the admiralty have, by their reſpective ſenten- 
ces, confiſcated the ſame. Provided always, That as 
well the ſhip itſelf, as the reſt of the commodities found in 
the ſame, which by this treaty are to be reputed free, 
ſhall not, upon pretence of their being infected by ſuch 
prohibited goods, be detained, much leſs confiſcated, for 
lawful prize: and if not the whole, but a part only of the 
lading conſiſt of contraband or prohibited commodities, 
and the maſter of the ſhip ſhall be willing and ready to 


deliver them to the captor who ſeized the ſame, in that 


caſe, the captor fhall not compel the ſhip to go out of 


her courſe, to any port he thinks fit, but fhall forthwith 
diſmiſs ber, and upon no account hinder her from freely 


proſecuting her deligned voyage. 


VIII. It is further agreed, That whatſoever ſhall be found 


laden by his Majeſty's ſubjects, upon any ſhip belonging 


to the enemies of the lords the States, altho* the ſame be 


not of the quality of contraband goods, may be confiſ- 


cated ; but on the contrary, all that which ſhall be found 
in the ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of his Majeſty, ſhalt 


be accounted clear and ſree, although the whole lading, 


or any part thereof, by juſt title of propriety ſhall belong 


to the enemies of the ſaid lords the States, except al- 


ways contraband goods, which being intercepted, all 
things ſhall be done therein according to the meaning and 


direction of the precedent articles; and, by the ſame. 


reaſon, whatſoever ſhall be laden by the ſubjeQs of 


the lords the States, in any ſhip belonging to the 1 


3 
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ety, ſhall belong to the enemies of his ſaid Maje 
all things ſhall be done according to the meant 
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nemies of his Majeſty, although the ſame be not cc .1 
quality of contraband goods, may be —— 


on the other fide, all that which ſhall be found in t 
ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of the lords the "Fwy 
ſhall' be accounted. elear and free, although the _ 
lading, or any part thereof, by juſt title of propri. 


ty ex- 
tercepted; 


g a ng and di- 
rections of the precedent articles. And leſt any damage 


ſhould by ſurprize be done to the one , © 
peace, when the other party ſhall a. W der ke 4 
in war; it is provided and agreed, That a ſhip SLA 
to the enemies of the one party, and laden with os of 
the ſubjects of the other party, ſhall nat infect or rend 
the goods liable to confiſcation, in*caſe they were ha 
before the expiration of the terms and times hereafter 
mentioned, after the declaration or publication of an 
ſuch war, viz. If the goods were laden in any port or 
place between the places or limits called the Soundi 
and the Naz in Norway, within the ſpace of fix weeks 
aftcr ſuch declaration; of two months between the ſaid 
place, the Soundings, and the city of Tangier; and ten 


cept always contraband goods, which being in 


weeks in the Mediterranean ſea; or within the ſpace of 
eight months in any other country or place of the world 
So that it ſhall not be lawful to confiſcate the goods of the 
ſubjects of his majeſty, taken or ſeized in any ſhip or 


veſſel whatfoever, of any enemy of the lords the States, 


upon that pretence, but the ſame ſhall be without de. 


lay reſtored to the proprietors, unleſs they were laden 
after the expiration of the ſaid terms of time reſpec. 
tively : but ſo, that it may net be lawful for them after. 
wards to carry to enemies ports, the ſaid merchandizes | 
which are called contraband, and for the reaſon aforeſaid, 
ſhall not be liable to confiſcation : neither on the other 
fide, ſhall it be lawful to confiſcate goods of the ſubjeQg 


of the lords the States, taken or ſeized in any ſhip or veſ- | 


ſel whatſoever of an 1 of his Majeſty, upon that 
pretence; but the ſame ſhall be forthwith reſtored to the 
proprietors thereof, unlefs they were laden after the expi- } 
ration of the ſaid terms of time reſpectively; but ſo, that 
it may not be lawful for them afterwards to carry to 
enemies ports, the ſaid merchandizes that are called con- 
traband, and for the reaſon aforeſaid, ſhall not be liable 
to confiſcation. | | 


IX. And the more to aſſure the ſubjects of his Majeſty, 


and of the ſaid States, that no injury ſhall be offered to 


them by the ſhips of war, or private men of war of cither 
fide, all the captains of the ſhips, as well of his Majeſty 
as of the ſaid States, and all their ſubjects who ſhall ſet ! 
out private men of war, and likewiſe their privileged 
companies, ſhall be enjoined not to do any injury or da- 
mage whatſoever to the other; which if they do, * 
ſhall de puniſhed, and moreover be liable to ſatis'y all 
coſts and damages, by reſtitution and reparation, upon 
in and obligation of perſon and goods. 
For this cauſe, all the commanders of private men of 
war, ſhall from henceforth be obliged, before they receive 


their commiſſions, to enter before a competent judge, : 


good and ſufficient fecurity by able and ble men, 
who have no part or intereſt in ſuch ſhip, in the ſum of 


fifteen hundred pounds ſterling, or ſixteen thouſand fue 


hundred gilders ; and when they have above one hundred 
and fifty men, then in the ſum of three thouſand pounds 


pounds ſter}ing, or three and thirty thoufand gilders ; that 
they will give full fatisfaction for any damages or injuries 
whatſoever, which they or their officers, or others in the W 
ſervice, ſhall commit in their courfes at ſea, contrary to 
this preſent treaty, or any other whatſoever, between bis 


Majeſty and the faid States, and upon pain of revocation 
and annulling their ſaid commiſſions ; in which it hall be W 
always inſerted, that they have given ſuch ſecurity 2. 
aforeſaid: and likeways it is agreed, That the hip kel f 
ſhall be alſo liable to make fatisfaction for injuries and da- 
mages done by her. | 1 


X1. His Majeſty and the ſaid' States, being. defirous that | 


the ſubjects of each other may be mutually treated in 2 
countries under their obedience reſpectively, es $3 
| | 2 Find F 
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kindneſs as their own ſubjects, will give all neceſfary and 
effectual orders, that the judgments upon prizes taken 
be given _— to the rule of juſtice and equity, by 
Judges beyond all ſuſpicion, and not any way concerned 
Jn the cauſe under debate; and his Majeſty and the ſaid 
States Will likewiſe give ſtrict orders that all ſentences al- 
ready given, and which ſhall be hereafter given, be, ac- 
cording to the tenor thereof, duly put in execution, and 
obtain their effect, ; 
XII. And whenſoever the ambaſſadors of the lords the 
States, or any other their publick miniſters, reſident at 
the court of his moſt ſerene Majeſty of Great Britain, 
ſhall complain of the unjuſtneſs of ſentences which have 
been given, his Majeſty will cauſe the ſame to be reviews 
ed and examined in his council, that it may appear whe- 
ther the orders. and precautions preſcribed in this treaty 


will alſo take care that the ſame be fully provided for, and 
that right be done to the party complaining, within the 
ſyace of three months: and likewiſe when the ambaſſa- 
dors, or other public miniſters of his Majeſty, reſident 
with the States, ſhall complain of-the unjuſtneſs of ſen- 
tences, the ſaid States will cauſe a review and examina- 
tion thereof to be made in the aſſembly of the States Ge- 
neral, that it may appear whether the orders and precau- 
tions preſcribed in this treaty, have been obſerved, and 
have had their due effect; and they will likewiſe take 
care that the ſame be fully provided for, and that right be 
done the party complaining, within the ſpace of three 
months. Nevertheleſs, it ſhall not any ways be lawful 


the ſentence given, or after it, during the review there- 
of on either ſide, unleſs it be with the conſent of the per- 
ſons intereſteel. = 

XIII. A ſuit being commenced between the takers of pri- 


and a ſentence or decree being given for the party re- 
claiming; the ſaid ſentence or decree, upon ſecurity given, 
ſhall be put in execution, notwithſtanding the appeal 
made by him that took the prize, which ſhall not be ob- 
ſerved, in caſe the ſentence ſhould be given againſt the 
claimers. _ „ . 

XIV. And whereas the maſters of merchant ſhips, and 
likewiſe the mariners and paſſengers, ſometimes ſuffer 


brought under the power of ſhips which take prizes in 
time of war, the takers in an inhuman manner torment- 
ing them, thereby to extort from them ſuch confeſſions 
3 they would have to be made: it is agreed, That both 
bis Majeſty, and the lords the States General, ſhall, by 
the ſevereſt proclamations or placarts, forbid all ſuch hei- 


lwful proofs find guilty of ſuch acts, they ſhall take care 
tht they be punifhed with due and juſt puniſhments, and 
which may be a terror to others; and ſhall command, that 


to have committed ſuch heinous practices, either them - 
ſelves, or by inſtigating others to act the fame, or by con- 
tiving while they were done, ſhall, beſides other puniſh- 
ments to be inflifted proportionably to their offences, be 


ſlip brought up as prize, whoſe mariners or pallengers 
ſhall have fuffered any torture, fhall forthwith 


mination and proceeding againlt her, as welt judicial as 
therways..- 5 : 
XV. It is alfo agreed, that the like ſeverity of punifh- 
tents ſhall be infficted upon thoſe, who contrary to the 
ne and twentieth article of the treaty of peace, conclud- 
at Breda, fhall' take commiſſions from enemies, to 
tire the ſkips of either ally or party, contrary to what is 
Yovided in the faid article. | 5 


emmerce, between his Majeſty and the States, were 
wncluded for their reſpective dominions in Europe; ſo it 


u regulating their naval affairs all over the world: and 
er the concluſion of this treaty with Holland, another 


have been obſerved, and have had their due effect; and 


to ſell or unlade the goods in controverſy, either before 


zes on the one part, and the claimers thereof on the other, 


many cruelties and barbarous uſages, when they are 


nous and inhuman offences; and as many as they ſhall by 


il the captains and officers of ſhips, who fhall be proved 


forthwith deprived of their offices reſpectively: and every 


1 be difmiſf- 
td and freed, with all her lading, from all further exa- 


the articles foregoing theſe, touching navigation and 


fre appears, that this treaty of marine, was agreed to 


— - ifs i 
of the like nature was made with France, which is pro- 


per to be inſerted z whereby the reader may ſee th 


intereſts and advantages of both countries are much the 
ſame; | 


A marine treaty between Ring Charles the II. and Lewis | 


the XIV. the moft Chriſtian King, concluded at St. Ger- 
mains en Laye, the 24th day of Feb. 1676-7. 


I. That it ſhall and may be lawful for all and every the 
ſubjects of the moſt ſerene and mighty prince the King 
of Great Britain aforeſaid, with all freedom and fafety to 
fail, trade, and exerciſe any manner of traffick in all thoſe 
kingdoms, countries, and eſtates, which are, or at any 
time hereafter ſhall be in peace, amity, or neutrality with 
his ſaid Majeſty; ſo that they ſhall not be any ways hin- 
dered or moleſted in their navigation or trade, by the mi- 
litary forces, nor by the ſhips of war, or any other kind 
of veſſels whatſoever, belonging either to the moſt Chri- 
ſtian King, or to his ſubjects, upon occaſion or pretence 
of any hoſtility or difference which now is, or hereafter _ 
ſhall happen between the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King, and 
any princes or people whatſoever, in peace, amity, of 
neutrality, with the ſaid King of Great Britain ; and 
likewiſe, that it ſhall and may belawful for all and eve- 
ry the ſubjeAs of the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King, with 
all freedom and ſafety to fail, trade, and exerciſe any 
manner of traffick in all thoſe kingdoms, countries, and 
eſtates, which are, or at any time hereafter ſhall be in 
peace, amity, or neutrality, with the aforeſaid moſt Chri- 
ſtian King; ſo that they ſhall not be any ways hindered 
or moleſted in their navigation or trade, by the military 
forces, nor by the ſhips of war, or any other kind of veſſels 
whatſoever, belonging either to the King of Great Britain 
abovementioned, or to his ſubjects, upon occaſion or pre- 
tence of any hoſtility or difference which now is, or ſhall 
hereafter happen between his Majeſty, and any princes 
or people whatſoever, in peace, amity, of neutrality, with 
the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King, | 
IF. Nor ſhall this freedom of navigation and commerce be 
_ Infringed, by occaſion or cauſe of any war, in any kind 
of merchandiſes ; but ſhall extend to all commodities 
which ſhall be carried in time of peace; thoſe only ex- 
cepted, which follow in the next article, and are com- 
rehended under the name of contraband, 7 75 
IT. Under this name of contraband, or prohibited mer- 
chandiſes, ſhall be comprehended only arms, pieces of 
ordnance, with all implements belonging to them, fire- 
balls, powder, bullets, pikes, ſwords, lances, ſpears, hal- 
berts, guns, mortar pieces, petards, grenadoes, muſquet- 
reſts, bandeliers, ſaltpetre, muſquets, muſquet - ſhot, hel- 


mets, corſlets, breaſt- plates, coats of mail, and the like 


kind of armature, ſoldiers, horſes, and all things neceſ- 
ſary for the furniſhing of horſes, holſters, belts, and all o- 
ther warlike inſtruments whatſoever. 1 
IV. Theſe merchandiſes following ſhall not be reckoned 


among prohibited goods, viz.. all kind of cloth, and all 
other manufactures woven of any kind of woo!, flax, 


lilk, cotton, or any other materials; all forts of clothing 


and veſtments, together with the materials whereof they v7 


are made; gold and filver, as well coined as not coined; 
tin, iron, lead, copper, and coals; alſo wheat and bar- 


| ley, and all other kind of corn or pulſe; tobacco,” and all 


kind of ſpices; ſalted and ſmoaked fleſh, ſalted and dried 


fiſh, cheeſe, butter, beer, oils, wines, ſugars, and all 
forts of ſalt ; and in general, all proviſion which ferves for | 
the nouriſhment and fuſtenance of life; likewiſe all kind 


chors, maſts and planks, boards and beams of what ſort of 
wood ſoever, and all other materials requifite for the 


of cotton, hemp, flax, and pitch; ropes, fails, and an- 


building or repairing ſhips ; but they ſhall be wholly. re- 


puted amongſt free goods, as well as all other wares and 


_ commodities which are not comprehended in the next 


precedent article; ſo that the ſame may be freely tranſ- 
ported and carried by the ſubſects of the moſt ſerene ' 


King of Great Britain, not only from one neutral place 
to another neutral place, or from a neutral port or place 
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to a place in hoſtility with the moſt Chriſtian King, or 
from any place in hoſtility with him to a neutral place; 
but alſo from one place in enmity with the ſaid moſt Chris 


tian king, to another port or place in enmity with him 3 


be it that ſuch ports or places do belong to the ſame prince 
or ſtate, or to ſeveral princes or ſtates with whom the moſt 
Chriſtian King ſhall happen to be in war: and in like man- 
ner, that the lame may be freely tranſported by the ſubjects 


of the moſt Chriſtian King, not only from one neutral 


place, to another ſuch place, or from a neutral port or 
place, to a place in hoſtility with the King of Great Bri- 
tain, or from a place in hoſtility with him, to a neutral 
place; but alſo from one place in enmity with the King 
of Great Britain, to another port or place in enmity with 
him; be it that ſuch ports or places do belong to the ſame 


prince or ſtate, or to ſeveral princes or ſtates, with whom 


the King of Great Britain ſhall happen to be in war; ex- 
cept only towns or places beſieged, invironed, or inveſt- 


ed, in French, Blacguees ou Inveſties. 


V. And that all manner of differences and contentions on 
both ſides, by ſea and land, may from henceforth ceaſe, 
and be utterly extinguiſhed; it is agreed, that all kind of 
ſhips and veſſels whatſoever, belonging to the ſubjects of 
his ſaid Majeſty of Great Britain, entering or being en- 
tered into any road or port under the obedience of the 
moſt Chriſtian King, and purpoling to paſs from thence, 


ſhall be only obliged to ſhew unto the officers acting in 


the ports of the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King, or to the cap- 
tains of the moſt Chriſtian King's ſhips, or private men 
of war, if any happen there to be, their paſſport, com- 
monly called a ſea-brief; nor ſhall any money, or any 
thing elſe be exacted from them under that pretence : but 
if any ſhip, belonging to the ſubjeds of his Majeſty of 
Great Britain, ſhall, in the open ſea, or elſewhere, out 
of the dominions of the moſt Chriſtian King, meet the 


| ſhips of war of the moſt Chriſtian King, or private Men 
of war of his ſubjects, the ſaid ſhips of the ſaid moſt 


Chriſtian King ſhall keep at a diſtance, and only ſend 
out their boat ; and it ſhall be lawful for them only, with 
two or three men, to go on board the ſhips and veſlels of 
the ſubjeAs of his Majeſty of Great Britain, that the 


paſſport, or ſea- brief, of the propriety thereof may be 


ſhewn to-them by the captain or maſter of ſuch ſhip or 
veſſel, belonging to the ſubjeAs of his ſaid Majeſty of 
Great Britain; and the ſhip which ſhall ſhew the ſame, 


hall freely paſs: and it ſhall not be lawful to moleſt, 


ſearch, detain, or divert the ſaid ſhip from her intended 
voyage. And all the ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian King 
ſhall enjoy, in all things, the ſame liberty and immu- 


nity, they, in like manner, ſhewing their paſſport or ſea - 


brief. | 


VI. But if any ſhip or veſſel belonging to the Engliſh, or 


other ſubjects of his Majeſty of Great Britain, ſhall 
be met by any man of war making into any port in en- 
mity with the moſt Chriſtian King; or on the other ſide, 
if any ſhip belonging to the moſt Chriſtian King, or other 
ſubjeQs of the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King, ſhall be met in 
her way making into any port under the obedience of the 
enemies of his ſaid Majeſty of Great Britain, ſuch ſhip 


| ſhall ſhew not only a paſſport or ſea-brief, wherewith ſhe 
is to be furniſhed, but alſo her cacquets, expreſſing the 


contents of the goods on board, given in the. uſual form, 
by the officers of the cuſtoms in the port from whence ſhe 


came; whereby it may be known, whether ſhe is laden 
with any merchandiſes prohibited by the third article of 


this treaty. ' 


VII. But if, by ſhewjng the aboveſaid cocquets, expreſl- 


ing the contents of the goods on board, given in the uſual 


form by the officers of the cuſtoms in the port from whence. 
the came, raucerning the ſhewing whereof it is above 


agreed, either party ſhall diſcover any kind of merchan+ 


diſes, which in the third article of this treaty are declared 


to be contraband or prohibited, conſigned to any port un- 
der the obedience of their enemies, it ſhall not be lawful 


to open the hatches of ſuch ſhip, in which the ſame ſhall. ' 
happen to be found, whether ſhe belongs to the ſubjects. 
of his Majeſty of Great Britain, or of the moſt Chriſtian! _ 
King; nor to unlock or break open the cheſts, mails, 


packs; or caſks'in the ſame ; nor to convey away any ty 
leaſt part of the merchandiſes, before the whole be firſt 
landed in the preſence of the officers of the admiralty. 
and inventoried: neither ſhall it be any ways lawful 10 
ſell, exchange, or otherwiſe to. alienate the ſame, untl 
ſuch prohibited goods are rightfully and lawfully proceed. 
ed againſt; and that the judges of the admiralty hay 

by their reſpective ſentences, confiſcated the ſame ; = 
vided always, that as well the ſhip itſelf, as the reſt of the 


- commodities found in the ſame, which by this treaty are 


to be reputed free, ſhall not upon pretence of their bein 
infeted by ſuch prohibited goods, be detained, much 
leſs confiſcated for lawful prize, though if not the whole, 


but a part only of the lading . conſiſts of contraband or 


prohibited commodities, and that the maſter ot the (4; 
ſhall be willing and ready to deliver them to the ng 
who ſeiſed the ſame ; in that caſe, the captor ſhall hs 
compel the ſhip to go out of her courſe, to any port he 
thinks fit, but ſhall forthwith diſmiſs her, and upon no 
account hinder her from. freely. profecuting her deſigned 
voyage. 1 EY | | 
VIII. Tis farther agreed, that whatſoever {ball be found 
laden by the ſubjects of his Majeſty of Great Britain, 
upon any ſhip whatſoever belonging to the enemies of the 
moſt Chriſtian King, although the ſame be not of the 
quality of contraband goods, may be confiſcated : but, 
on the contrary, all that which ſhall be found in the ſhin; 
belonging to the ſubjects of his Majeſty of Great Britain, 


| ſhall be accounted clear and free, although the whole lad. 


ing, or any part thereof, by juſt title of property, ſhall 
belong to the enemies of the moſt Chriſtian King; ex- 


cept contraband goods, which being intercepted, all 


things ſhall be done according to the meaning and direc- 
tion of the precedent articles. And, by the fame reaſon, 
whatſoever ſhall be found laden by the ſubjects of the moſt 
Chriſtian King, in any ſhip whatſoever belonging to the 
enemies of his Majeſty of Great Britain, although the 
ſame be not of the quality of contraband goods, may be 


| confiſcated : but on the other fide, all that which ſhall be 
found in the ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of the moſt 
_ Chriſtian King, ſhall be accounted clear and free, altho' 


the whole lading, or any part thereof, by juſt title of 


; prope ety, ſhall belong to the enemies of his Majeſty of 


Treat Britain ; except always contraband goods, which 
being intercepted, all things ſhall be done therein accord- 
ing to the meaning and direction of the precedent articles. 
And left any damage ſhould, by ſurpriſe, be done to 
the one party who is in peace, when the other par- 
ty ſhall happen to be engaged in war, it is provided 
and agreed, that a ſhip belonging to the enemies of 
the one party, and laden with the goods of the-ſub- 
Jects of the other party, ſhall not infect, or render the 
goods liable to confiſcation, in caſe ſuch ſhip were laden 
before the expiration of the terms and- times hereafter 
mentioned, after the declaration and publication of any 
ſuch war, viz. If the goods were laden in any port or 
place, between, &c. within. the ſpace of, &c. and be- 
tween, &c. as in the foregoing treaty with Holland, fo 


that it ſhall not be lawful to confiſgate the goods of 
the ſubjects of his | Majeſty of Great Britain, taken 


or ſeiſed in any ſhip or veſſel whatſoever of any ene- 
my of the moſt. Chriſtian King, upon that pretence; 


burt the ſame ſhall be without delay reſtored to the proprie- 


tors, unleſs they were laden after the expiration of the ſaid 


terms of time reſpectively ; but ſo, that it may not be 


lawful for them afterwards to carry to enemies ports, the 
ſaid merchandiſes which are called contraband ; and for 
the reaſon aforeſaid, ſhall not be liable to confiſcation: 
neither, on the other ſide, ſhall it be Jawful to confiſcate! 
the goods of the. ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian\King, 
taken or ſeiſed in any ſhip or veſſel whatſoever of 


my of his Majeſty of Great Britain, upon that pretence; 
but the ſame ſhall be forthwith reſtored to the proprietors 
thereof, unleſs they were laden after the expiration of the 
ſaid terms of time reſpectively ; but ſo, that it may not be 
lawful for them afterwards. to carry to enemies ports, the 
ſaid merchandiſes Which are called contraband ; and for 
| the reaſon aforeſaid ball not. be ble to ene 


' 
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IX. And the more to aſſure the ſubjects of his Majeſty of a 


itain, and of the moſt: Chriftian King, that no 
Gre wow be offered: to them by the ſhips of war, ot 
—_— men of war, of either fide; all the captains of the 

ids, as well of his Majeſty of Great Btitain, as of the 


— Chriſtian Ting, and: all their ſubjects who ſhall ſer 


out private men. of war, and likewiſe their privileged 
companies, ſhall be enjoined not to do any injury or da- 
mage whatſoever to the other; which if they do, they 
fall be puniſhed, and moreover be liable to ſatisfy all 
coſts and damages, by reſtitution: and reparation, upon 
ain and obligation-of perſon and goods. A f 
N. For this cauſe, all the commanders of private men of 
war ſhall from henceforth be obliged, before they receive 
their commiſſions, to- enter before a competent judge 
od and ſuicient ſecurity, by able and reſponſible men, 
who have no part or intereſt in ſuch ſhip, ia the fum of 
| 15001. ſterling, or 16,500 livres 3 and when they have 
above 150 men, then in the ſum of 3000 l. ſterling, &c. 


that they will give full ſatisfaction for any damages or in- 


juries whatſoever, which they or their officers, or others 


in their ſervice, ſhall commit in their courſes at ſea, con- 


trary to this preſent treaty, or any other whatſoever be- 


tween his Majeſty of Great Britain and the faid moſt 
Chriſtian King, and upon the pain of revocation and an- 


nulling their ſaid commiſſions; in which it ſhall be al- 


ways inſerted, that they have given ſuch ſecurity as afore- 
ſaid: and likewiſe it is agreed, that the ſhip itſelf ſhall 
be alſo liable to make ſatisfaction for injuries and damages 
done by her. 6 LT r 
XI. His Majeſty of Great Britain, and the moſt Chriſtian 
King, being deſirous that the ſubjects of each other may 
de mutually treated in all countries under their obedience 
reſpectively, with the like kindneſs as their qwn ſubjects, 


will give all neceſſary and effectual orders, that judgments 


upon ſhips and merchandiſe taken at ſea, be given ac- 


cording to the rule of juſtice and equity, by judges be- 
yond all ſuſpicion, and not any ways concerned in the 


- cauſe under debate: and his Majeſty of Great Britain, 
and the Moſt Chriſtian King, will likewiſe give ſtrict or- 
ders, that all ſentences already given, and which ſhall 
hereafter be given, be according to the tenor thereof 
duly put in execution, and obtain their effect, _ 

XII. And whenſoever the ambaſſadors, or other public 


miniſters of the King of Great Britain, reſiding in the | 


court of the moſt Chriſtian King, ſhall complain of the 
unjuſtneſs of ſentences which have been given concern- 
ing ſhips or merchandiſe taken at ſea, and belonging to 
the ſubjects of the King of Great Britain; then the 
fail moſt Chriſtian King, on demand of the ſaid ambaſ- 


ſadors, or miniſters of the King of Great Britain, ſhalt 


cauſe the ſaid ſentences to be reviewed and examined in 
his privy council, and ſhall confirm or revoke the ſenten- 


ces ſo given; and likewiſe the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King 


ſhall take care that right be done to the party complain- 


ing, within the ſpace of four months, to be accounted 
from the day of making ſuch demand. In like manner, 


if the ambaſſadors, or other public miniſters of the- moſt 
Chriſtian King, reſiding in the court of the King of 


Great Britain, ſhall complain of the unjuſtneſs of ſen- 


tences which have been given concerning ſhips or mer- 


chandiſe taken at ſea, belonging to ſubjects of the moſt 
Chriſtian King, the ſaid King of Great Britain ſhall 


forthwith commiſſionate under his-great ſea}, nine of his 


privy council, to adjudge ſuch matters, and to confirm 
or revoke the ſentences whereſoever given: and the ſaid 


commiſſioners ſhall meet within the ſpace of one month, 


| from the day of delivering the complaint; and likewiſe 
the King of | 
done the party complaining, within the ſpace of three 


Great Britain ſhall take cate, that right be 


months, to be computed from the firſt day of the meet- | 


ing of the ſaid commiſſioners. 


Vill. A ſuit being commenced' between the takers of | 
prizes on the one part, and the claimers thereof on the 
other, and a ſentence of dectee being given for the party 


reclaiming, the ſaid ſentence or decrees upon ſecurity 
given, ſhall be put in execution, notwithſtanding'the ap- 


peal made by him that took the prize; which mall not 
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8 in caſe the ſentence ſhall be given agaliilt the 

claimers. | | * 
XIV. And whereas the maſters of merchant-ſhips, and 
likewiſe the mariners and paſſengers, do ſometimes ſuffer 
r cruelties and barbarous uſages, when, they are 
brought under the power of ſhips which take prizes in 
time of war, the takers, in an inhuman manner, tor- 


menting them, thereby to extort from them ſuch confeſ- 


ſions as they would have to be made; it is agreed, that 
both his Majeſty of Great Britain, and the moſt Chriſtian 
King, ſhall by the ſevereſt proclamations, or edicts, for- 
bid all ſuch heinous and inhuman offences; and as many 
as they ſhall by lawful proofs find guilty of ſuch acts, they 
ſhall take. care that they be puniſhed with due arid juſ 
puniſhments, and which may be a terror to others; and 
ſhall command, that all captains of ſhips, &c. who ſhall 


be proved to have committed ſuch heinous practices, &c. 


ſhall be deprived of their offices; and every ſhip ſo 
e up as prize, &c. ſhall be forthwith, diſmiſſed, 
XV. It is alſo agreed, that the like ſeverity of puniſhment 
ſhall be inflicted upon thoſe who ſhall ak commiſhons 
from enemies, to ſeize the ſhips of either ally or party. 


After this marine-treaty between Great Britain and 
France, there is none other wherein England is con- 
cerned, till the time of King James II. who, in the year 
1685, renewed all former alliances with the Dutch, and 
particularly fix ſeveral treaties. '_ | 1 
The treaty made at the general peace of Ryſwick is the 
next that occurs; but it relates only to France and Hol- 
land, by which the French and Dutch may freely fre- 
quent with their ſhips and merchandiſes, the countries, 
lands, towns, ports, and places of each other, with equal 
privileges, and without paying any other or greater du- 
ties in each others countries, than the natural ſubjeQs of 
the country, As to the treaties with Spain, they are as 


| follow, | 


The treaty of peace and friendſhip, between the crowns 4 


Great Britain and Spain, concluded at Madrid, the 
2 day of May, in the year of our Lord 1667. 3 


I. It is agreed and concluded, that, from this day for- 


ward, there ſhall be, between the two crowns of Great 
Britain and Spain, a general, good, fincere, true, firm, 

and perfect amity, confederation, and peace, which ſhall 
endure for ever, and be obſerved inviolably, as well by 
land as by fea and freſh waters; and alſo between the 
lands, countries, kingdoms, dominions, and- territo- 


_ ries, belonging unto, or under the obedience of either of 
them; and that their ſubjects, people, and inhabitants, 
reſpectively, of what condition, degree, or quality ſo- 
ever, from henceforth reciprocally, ſhall help, aſſiſt, and 


ſhew to one another all manner of love, good offices, and 
friendſhip. Ber | | 


II. That neither of the ſaid Kings, nor their reſpective 


people, ſubjects or inhabitants within their dominions, 
upon any pretence, may, in public or ſecret, do or pro- 
cure to be done, any. thing againſt the other, in any _ 
place, by ſea or land, nor in the ports or rivers of the 
one or the other, but ſhall treat one another with all love 
and friendſhip ; and may by water and by land freely 


and ſecurely: paſs into the confines, countries, lands, 
| kingdoms, | iſlands, dominions, cities, towns, 'villages, 

_ walled or without wall, fortified or unfortified,. their ha - 
vens and ports, where hitherto trade and commerce bath 
been accuſtomed, and there trade, buy, and ſell, as well 
of and to the inhabitants of the reſpective places, as thols  _ 
of their own nation, or any other nation that ſhall be of © 


come there. 


III. That the faid Kings of Great Britain and Spain ſhall © 


take care that their reſpective people and ſubjects from 
henceforward do abſtain from all force, violence, or 


wrong; and if any injury ſhall be done by either of the 

ſaid Kings, or by the people or ſubjects of either of 

them, to the people or ſubjects of the other, againſt the 

articles of this alliance, or againſt common right, there 

- ſhall not therefore be given letters of repijſal, marque, 
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br counter-marque, by any of the confederates, until ſuch 
time as juſtice is ſought and followed in the ordinary 
courſe of law. But if juſtice be denied or delayed, then 
the King whoſe people or inhabitants have received harm, 
ſhall aſk it of the other, by whom, as is ſaid, the juſtice 
ſhall have been denied or delayed, or of the commiſſioners 
that ſhall be by the one King or the other appointed to 
receive and hear ſuch demands, to the end that all ſuch 


differences may be compounded in friendſhip, or accords 


ing to law. But if there ſhould be yet a delay, or juſtice 
ſhould not be done, nor ſatisfadtion given within fix 
months after having the ſame ſo demanded, then may 
be given letters of repriſal, marque, or counter- marque. 
IV. That between the King of Great Britain and the 
King of Spain, and their reſpective people, ſubjects, and 
inhabitant, as well upon ſea as upon land and freſh wa- 
ters, in all and every their kingdoms, lands, countries, 
dominions, confines, territories, provinces, iſlands, plan- 
tations, cities, villages, towns, ports, rivers, creeks, 
bays, ftreights, and currents, where hitherto trade and 
commerce hath been actuſtomed, there ſhall be free trade 
and commerce, in ſuch way and manner, that without 
ſafe conduct, and without general or particular licence, 
the people and ſubjects of each other may freely, as well 
by latd as by ſea and freſh waters, navigate, and go into 
their ſaid countries, kingdoms, dominions, and all the ci- 
ties, ports, currents, bays, ciftrifis, and other places 
thereof; and may enter into any port with their ſhips 
laden or empty, carriage or carriages wherein to bring 
their merchandiſe, and there buy and ſell what and how 
much they pleaſe, and alſo at juſt and reaſonable rates 


provide themſelves with proviſions, and other neceſſary 


things for their ſubſiſtence and voyage; and alſo may re- 
pair their ſhips and carri2ges, and from thence again 
freely depart with their ſhips, carriages, goods, merchan · 
diſe, and eſtate, and return to their own countries, or to 
ſuch other places as they ſhall think fit, without any mo- 


leſtation or impediment, ſo that they pay the duties and 


cuſtoms which ſhall be due, and ſaving to either fide the 
laws and ordinances of their country. K 454 
V. Item, It is likewiſe agreed, that for the merchandiſes 
which the ſubjeAs of the King of Great Britain ſhall 


buy in Spain, or other the kingdoms or dominions of the 


King of Spain, and ſhall carry in their own ſhips, or in 
ſhips hired or lent unto them, no new cuſtoms, toll, 
tenths, ſubſidie:, or other rights or duties whatſoever, 
ſhall be taken- or increaſed, other than thoſe which in 


the like caſe the natives themſelves, and all other ſtran- 


gers, are oblized to pay; and the ſubjeas aforeſaid buy- 
ing, ſelling, and contracting for their merchandiſes, as 
well in reſpect of the prices, as of all duties to be paid, 
ſhall enjoy the ſame privileges which are allowed to the 


natural ſubjects of Spain, and may buy and lade their 


ſhips with ſuch goods and merchandiſes; which ſaid 


ſhips being laden, and cuſtoms paid for the goods, ſhall 


not be detained in port upon any pretence whatſoever ; 


nor ſhall the laders, merchants, or factors, who bought 
and loaded the goods aforeſaid, be queftioned after the 
departure of the ſaid ſhips, for any matter or thing what- 


ſoever- concerning the ſame. __ 


VI. And to the end that the officers and miniſters of all 
cities, towns, and villages, belonging to either, may nei- 


ther demand nor take from the reſpective merchants and 


people, greater taxes, duties, ſtipends, recompences, 
gifts, or any other charges, than what ought to be taken 
by virtue of this treaty ; and that the ſaid merchants and 
people may know. and underſtand with certainty what is 
ordained in all things touching this, it is agreed and con- 
cluded, that tables and lifts ſhall be put up at the doors 
of the cuſtomhouſes and regiſtries of all the cities, vil- 
lages, and towns of or appertaining to one or the other 
King where ſuch rights, and exciſes, or cuſtoms are uſually 
paid; in which, how much, and of what quality ſuch 
rights; cuſtoms, ſubſidies, and payments, either; to the 
Kings, or any the aforeſaid officers, are allowed, ſhall 
be put: down in writing, declaring}. as well the ſpecies of 


"what is imported, as what is carried out. And if any 


officer, or any other in his name, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, in public or ſecret, directly or indirectiy, 


ſpectively, any ſum of money, or other thin 


pay thrice the value of the thing ſo received; of which 


_ Ciator ; for the which he may ſue his right before an 


| manufactures, and things of the kingdom of Great Bri. 


or for what price they ſell their ſaid merchandiſe and pro- 


place, pay ing the rights and tributes mentioned in the an- 


timony of the deputies of the Eaſt India company in Lon- 


ſame year. 


point for point, in as full and ample manner as if the 


trading, buying, and ſelling in any of the kingdoms, g 


ſents, reconfirming the ſame as a part of this treaty be- 
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T 
ſhall afk or receive of any merchant, or. other perſon "Y | 
name of right, due, ſtipend, allowance, or = 4 
though it be by the way of voluntary donative, more 0 
otherwiſe than aforeſaid, the ſaid officer, or his deput ; 
being in ſuch manner guilty, and convict before a —4 g 
petent judge in the country where the crime is commit. 
ted, ſhall be put in priſon for three months, and ſhall 


the half ſhall be for the King of the country where th 
crime is committed, and the other half for the denn 


competent judge of the country where it ſhall ha n 
VII. That it ſhall be lawful for the ſubjec's of the Kin, 
of Great Britain to bring out, and carry into Spain of 
all or any lands and dominions of the King of Spai 
where heretofore they have uſed trade and commerce 
and trade there with: all kind of merchandiſe, cloths, 


tain, and the manufactures, goods, fruits, and kinds of 
the iſlands, towns, and plantations, to him appertainino, 
and what ſhall have been bought by Engliſh faQors 4 
this ſide, or farther on the other fide of the cape of Buena 
Eſperanca, without being enforced to declare to whom, 


viſions, or being moleſted for the errors of the maſters of 
the ſhips, or others, in the entry of the goods; and at 
their pleaſure to return again out of the dominions of the 
King of Spain, with all or any goods, eſtates, and mer. 
chandiſe, to any of the territories, iſlands, - dominions, 
and countries of the King of England, or to any other 


tecedent chapters; and the reſt of all their lading which 
is not brought to land, they may detain, keep, and carry 
away in their ſaid ſhip or ſhips, veſſel or veſſels: again, 
without paying any right or impoſition whatſoever for it, 
as if therewith they had never been within any bay or 
port of the Catholic King. And all the goods, eſtates, 
merchandiſe, ſhips, or other veſſels, with any things in- 
troduced into the dominions ar places of the crown of 
Great Britain as prizes, and judged: for ſuch in the ſaid 
dominions and places, ſhall-be taken for goods and mer- 
chandiſe of Great Britain, comprehended fo by the inten- 
tion of this article. „„ 8 | 
VIII. That the ſubjects and vaſſals of the moſt ſerene 
King of Great Britain may bring and carry to all and 
ſingular the dominions of the King of Spain, any fruits 
and commodities of the Eaſt Indies; it appearing by teſ- 


don, that they are of, or have come from the Engliſh 
conqueſts, plantations, or factories, wich like privilege, 
and according to what is allowed to the ſubjects of the 
United Provinces, by the royal cedulas of Contravando, 
bearing date the 27th of June and the 3d of July 1663, 
and publiſhed on the goth of June and 4th of July the 
And for what may concern both the Indies, 
and any other parts whatſoever, the crown of Spain 
doth grant to the King of Great Britain, and his ſubjects, 
all that is granted to the united ſtates of the Low Coun- 
tries and their ſubjeQs, in their treaty of Munſter 1648, 


ſame were herein particularly inſerted, the ſame rules be- 
ing to be obſerved whereunto the ſubjects of the faid | 
united ſtates are obliged, and mutual offices of friendſhip * 
to be performed from one fide to the other. © + 
IX. That the ſubjects of the King of Great Britain, 


governments, iſlands, ports, or territories of the ſaid 
King of Spain, ſhall have, uſe, and enjoy all the priv: By 
leges and immunities which the ſaid King bath granted Wi 
and confirmed to the Engliſh merchants that reſide in An- 
daluſia, by his royal cedulas or orders, dated. the 19th 
day. of March, the 26th day of June, and the 9th day of Wl 
November 1645; his Catholic Majeſty, by theſe pre- WM 


ö 
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tween the two crowns. And to the end that it be ma- 
nifeſt to all, it is conſented, that the faid ſchedules, 26 
to the whole ſubſtance thereof, be paſſed and transferred Wl 
to the body of the preſent articles, in the name and nk 34 
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vour of all and ſingular the ſubjects of the King of Great 
B-itaing reſiding and trading in any places whatſoever 
within his Catholic Majeſty's dominions. 1 ; 
X. That the ſhips, or any other veſſels that ſhall belong 
to the King of Great Britain, or his ſubjects, navigating 

into the King of Spain's dominions, or àny of his ports, 
ſhall not be viſited by the judges of counterband, or by 

any other officer or perſon, by his own, or by any other 
authority; nor ſhall any ſoldiers, armed men, or other 

officers or perſons be put on board any of the ſaid ſhips 
or veſſels; nor ſhall the officers of the cuſtomhouſe of 
the one or the other party, ſearch. in any veſſels or ſhips 
belonging to the people of the one or the other, which 


ſhall enter into their regions, dominions, or reſpeQive 


rts, until their ſaid ſhips or veſſels are unladen, or un- 
til they have carried on ſhore all the lading and mer- 
chandiſe which they declare they reſolve to diſembark in 
the ſaid port; nor ſhall the captain, maſter, or any 
other of the company of the ſaid ſhips be impriſoned, or 
they or their boats detained on ſhore ; but, in the in- 
terim, officers of the cuſtomhouſe may be put on board 
the ſaid veſſels or ſhips, ſo they exceed not the number 
of three for each ſhip, to ſee that no goods or mer- 
chandiſe be landed out of the ſaid ſhips or veſſels, with- 
out paying ſuch duties as by theſe articles either party is 
obliged to pay; which ſaid officers are to be without any 
charge to the ſhip or ſhips, veſſel or veſſels, their com- 
manders, mariners, company, merchants, factors, or 
proprietors. And when it happens that the maſter. or 
owner of any ſhip ſhall declare the whole lading of his 
ſaid ſhip is to be diſcharged in any port, the entry of the 
faid lading ſhall be made in the cuſtomhouſe, after the 
uſual manner; and if, after the entry made, any other 
goods be found in the ſaid ſhip or ſhips, more than what 
are contained in the ſaid entry, eight working-days ſhall 
be allowed them on which they may work, which ſhall 
be reckoned from the day they began to unlade, tothe 


end that the concealed goods may be entered, and the 


confiſcation of-them prevented: and in caſe that in the 
time limited, the entry or. manifeſtation of them ſhall 
not have been made, then ſuch particular goods only, 
which ſhall be found as aforeſaid, though the unlading 


| be not finiſhed, ſhall be confiſcated, and not any other ; 


nor ſhall other trouble be given, or puniſhment inflited, 
on the (merchant or owner of the ſhip ; and when the 
ſhips or veſſels are reladen, they may have freedom to 
go out again. TOE FF 

XI. That the ſhip or ſhips appertaining to the one or the 
other King, or to their reſpective people and ſubjects, that 
ſhall enter into any ports, lands, or dominions of the one 
or the other, and ſhall diſcharge any part of their goqds 
and merchandiſes in any port or haven, being conſigned 
with the reſt to other places within or without the ſaid do- 
minions, ſhall not be obliged to regiſter or pay the rights 
of any other goods or merchandile, than of that which 
they ſhall unlade in the ſaid port or haven, nor be con- 
{trained to give bond for the goods they ſhall carry to 


\ Other places, nor any other ſecurity, if it be not in caſe 


of felony, debt, treaſon, or other capital crime. : 
XII. Whereas the one moiety of the cuſtom of all fo- 
reign goods and merchandiſes imported into England, is 
allowed and returned back to the importer, if the ſaid 


goods be exported out of the ſaid kingdom within twelve 
months aſter the firſt landing, upon oath. made that they 


are the ſame goods which paid cuſtom inwards ; and that 
if they be not reſhipped within the ſaid twelve months, 
yet they may at all times be exported without paying any 
cuſtom or duty outwards 3. it is therefore agreed, That if 
any the ſubjects of the King of Great Britain ſhall here - 
after land any goods or merchandiſe, of what growth or 
nature ſoever they be, in any of the ports of his Catholic 
Majeſty, and having entered them, and paid the cuſtom | 
which by this treaty ought to be paid, and ſhall after- 
wards defire to tranſport them, or any part of them, to 
any other place whatſoever, for a better market, it ſhall 


y be | mor XVI. That it mall be lawful for the peöple and fubjefts 
ol both Kings to have acceſs to the reſpeQive ports of the 
one aud the other, and there remain, and depart again 


without paying, or being demanded, any other cuſtom or 
duty at all for the ſame ;_ he or they making oath, if re- 


Uuired thergunto, that they are the ſame goods for which. 
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euſtom was paid at the landing: and in'caſe that the (ub- 
jects, people, and inhabitants of the dominions of either 
part ſhall unlade, or have in any city, town, or village 


reſpectively, any goods, merchändiſe, fruits, or eſtates, 
and have paid the cuſtoms due, according to what hath 


been declared ; and after that, not being able to put 
them off, ſhall reſolve to remit them to ſome other city, 
town, or village of the ſaid dominions, they may not 
only do it without difficulty or impediment, and without 


paying other rights than what were due at their entry ; 


but likewiſe the cuſtom or rights ſhall not be paid again in 
any other part of the ſaid dominions, bringing certificates 
from the officers of the cuſtomhouſe, that they were paid 
before in the due form. And the chief farmers and com- 
miſſioners of the King of Spain's rents in all places, or 
ſome other officer or officers to be appointed for that 
purpoſe, ſhall at all times permit and ſuffer the tranſport- 
ation of all ſuch goods and merchandiſes from place to 
place, and give ſufficient certificate to the owners there- 
of, or their aſſigns, of their having paid their cuſtom at 
their firſt landing, whereby they may be carried to, and 


landed at any other port or place of the ſaid juriſdiction, 


free from all duties or impediments whatſoever, as afore- 
ſaid, ſaving always the right of any third perſon. 
XIII. That it ſhall be lawful for the ſhips belonging to 

the ſubjects of the one or the other King, to anchor in 
the roads or bays of either, without being conſtrained 
to enter into port; and in caſe they be neceſſitated to 
enter thereinto, either by diſtreſs of weather, fear of 
enemies, pirates, or any other accident, in caſe the ſaid 
ſhips be not bound to an enemy's port, and carrying 


thither contraband goods, whereof, without ſome clear 
- proof, they ſhall not be queſtioned, it ſhall be lawful for 


the ſaid ſubjects to return to ſea freely when they pleaſe, 
with their ſhips and goods, ſo as they do not break 
bulk, or expoſe any thing to ſale; and that when they 
caſt anchor, or enter the ports aforeſaid, they be not mo- 
leſted or viſited ; and it ſhall ſuffice, that in this caſe 
ey ſhew their paſſports, or ſea-papers ; which bein 

een by the reſpective officers of either King, the bad 
ſhips ſhall return freely to ſea without any moleſtation- 


XIV. And if any ſhip or ſhips belonging to the ſub- 


jets and merchants of the one or the other, entering 


into bays, or in the open ſea, ſhall be encountered 
by the ſhips of the ſaid Kings, or of privateers their ſub- 


jects; the ſaid ſhips, to prevent all diſorders, ſhall not - 


come within cannon-ſhot ; but ſhall ſend their long boat, - 


-or pinnace, to the merchant-ſhip,” and only two ot three 
men on board; to whom the maſter or owner ſhall ſhew 


his paſſports and ſea letters, according to the form which 
ſhall be inſerted at the end of this treaty ; whereby not 


only the ſhip's lading, but the place to which ſhe be- 


| longs, and as well the maſter and owner's name, as the 
name of the ſhip, may appear; by which means the 
quality of the ſhip, and her maſter or owner, will be ſuffi- 


ciently known, as alſo the commodities ſhe carries, he- 
ther they be contraband or not; to the Which paſſports” 
and ſea-letters entire faith and credit ſhall be given, ſo 


much the rather, for that as well on the part of the 
King of England, as of the King of Spain, ſome coun- 
' ter-ſizns ſhall be given, if it ſhall be found neceſſary, 
| whereby their authenticalneſs may the better appear, and 


that they my not be in any wiſe falſified. t 
XV. If any prohibited merchandiſe or goods ſhall be ex- 


ported from the kingdoms, dominions, and territories of 
either of the ſaid Kings, by the reſpective people or ſub - 
jects of the one or the other; in ſuch caſe the prohibited 


goods ſhall be only confiſcated, and not the other goods; 


neither ſhall the delinquent” incur any other puniſhment, 444, 
except the ſaid delinquent ſhall carry out from the re- 
| ſpectiye kingdoms or dominions of the King of Great | 


Britain, the proper coin, wool, or fullers earth, of the 
faid kingdoms ; or ſhall carry out of the reſpective king 


doms or dominions of the ſaid King: of Spain, any gold or 
ſilver, wrought or unwrought ; in either of 'which caſes = 


the laws of the reſpective countries are to take place. 
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with the ſame freedom, not only with theit ſhips, and 
other veſſels for trade and commerce, but alſo with their 


other ſhips fitted for war, armed, and diſpoſed to reſiſt 
and engage the enemy, and arriving by ſtreſs of weather 


to repair their ſhips, or furniſh themſelves with provie 


ſions; ſo that entering Wu they be not ſo nume- 
rous, that they give juſt occaſion of ſuſpicion 3 to which 

end they are not to exceed the number of eight, nor 
continue in their havens, nor about their ports, longer time 
than they ſhall have juſt cauſe, for the repair of their ſhips, 
to take in proviſions, or other 1 things, much 
leſs be the occaſion of interrupting the free commerce, 


and coming in of other ſhips, of nations in amity with 


either King; and when an unuſual number of men of 
war by accident ſhall come unto any pott, it ſhall not be 
lawful for them to come into the ſaid ports or havens, 
not having firſt obtained permiſſion of the King unto 
whom the ſaid ports do belong, or the governors of the 
ſaid ports, if they be not forced thereinto by ſtreſs of 
weather, or other neceſſity, to avoid. the danger of the 


fea; and in ſuch caſe they ſhall preſently acquaint the | 


governor or chief magiſtrate of the place, with the cauſe 
of their coming; nor ſhall they remain there any longer 
time than the ſaid governor or magiſtrate ſhall think con- 
venient, or do any act of hoſtility in ſuch ports, that may 


prove of prejudice to the one or the other of the ſaid 


Kings. 

XVII. That neither the ſaid King of Great Britain, 
nor the King of Spain, by any mandate general or par- 
ticular, nor for any cauſe whatſoever, ſhall embark or de- 
tain, hinder, or take, for his reſpective ſervices any mer- 
chant, maſter of a ſhip, pilot, or mariner, their ſhips, 
merchandiſe, cloaths, or other goods belonging unto the 
one or the other, in their ports or waters, if it be not that 
either of the faid Kings, or the perſons to whom the 


ſhips belong, be firſt advertiſed thereof, and do agree 


thereunto : provided, that this ſhall not be conſtrued to 
binder or interrupt the ordinary courſe of juſtice and law 
in either country. | 1 
XVIII. That the merchants and ſubjects of the one and 
the other King, their factors and ſervants, as alſo their 
ſhips, maſters, or mariners, may, as well going as com- 
ing, upon ſea and other waters, as in the havens and ports 
of the one and the other reſpectively, carry and uſe all kind 
of arms, defenſive and offenfive, without being obliged 
to regiſter them; as alſo ypon land, to carry and uſe 
2 for their defence, according to the cuſtom of the 
place. | 
XIX. That the captains, officers, and mariners of the 
ſhips belonging to the people and ſubjects of either party, 
may not commence an action, nor hinder or bring trouble 
upon their own ſhips, their captains, officers, or mari- 
ners, in the reſpective kingdoms, dominions, lands, 
countries, or places, of the other, for their wages or ſa- 
laries, or under any other pretence. Nor may they put 
themſelves, or be received, by what pretext or colour 
ſoever, ir to the ſervice or protection of the King of Eng- 
land, or King of Spain, or their arms: but if any con- 
troverſy happen between merchants and maſters of ſhips, 
or between maſters and mariners, the compoſing thereof 


ſhall be left to the conſul of the nation; but after ſuch 


manner, as he who ſhall not ſubmit to the arbitrement 
may appeal to the ordinary juſtice of the place where he 
is ſubject. | | | | 

XX. The ſubjects and inhabitants of the kingdoms and 
dominions of the moſt ſerene King of Great Britain and 
Spain reſpectively, ſhall with all ſecurity and liberty ail 


to, and traffic in all the kingdoms, eſtates, or countries, 
which are or ſhall be in peace, amity, or neutrality with 


the one or the other. 3 

XXI. And they ſhall not be diſturbed or diſquieted in that 
liberty, by the ſhips or ſubjects of the ſaid Kings reſpec- 
tively, by reaſon of the hoſtilities which are or may be 
hereafter between either of the ſaid Kings, and the afore- 
ſaid kingdoms, countries, and ſtates, or any of them, 
which ſhall be in friendſhip or neutrality with the other. 
XXII. And in cafe that within the ſaid ſhips reſpee- 
tively, . be found, by the aboveſaid means, any merchan- 


diſe hereunder mentioned, being of contraband and pro- 


fire- arms, as ordnance, muſkets, mortar- pieces, 
bombs, granadoeg,” fire-crancels, fire - balls, muſket-re 
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hibited, they wall be taken out and confiſcated; hats, 


the admiralty, or other competent judges; but for by 


reaſon the ſhip, and the other free and allowed comma. 
dities which ſhall be found therein, mall in no wiſe de 


1 


either ſeized or confiſcated. 


XXIII. Moreover, for better prevention of the differen- 


ces which might ariſe touching the meaning of forbidden 


merchandiſe, and of contraband'; it is declared and 
agreed, that uyder this name ſhall be comprehended all 


petards, 


bandeliers, gun- powder, match, ſaltpetre, and bullets: 
likewiſe under the name of forbidden merchandiſe, are 
underſtood all other arms, as pikes, ſwords, pots, hel- 
mets, backs, and breaſts, halberds, javelins, and ſuch like 
armour: under this name is likewiſe forbidden the tranſ- 
portation of ſoldiers, horſes, their harneſſes, caſes of piſ= 
tols, holſters, belts, and other furniture, formed and 
compoſed for the uſe of war. 4 

XXIV. Likewiſe, to prevent all manner of diſpute and 
contention, it is agreed, that under the name of forbid- 
den merchandiſe, and of contraband, ſhall not be com- 
prehended wheat, 1 barley, or other grains, or pulſe, 
ſalt, wine, oil, and generally whatfoever belongs to the 
ſuſtaining and nouriſhing of life ; but they ſhall remain 
free, as likewife all other merchandiſes not comprehended 
in the preceding articles ; and the tranſportation of them 
ſhall be free and permitted, although it be to the towns 
and places of enemies, unleſs fuch towns and places be 


| beſieged, and blocked up, or ſurrounded, | 
XXV. It is alſo agreed, that whatſoever ſhall be found 


laden by the ſubjects or inhabitants of the kingdoms and 
dominions of either of the ſaid Kings of England and 
Spain aboard the ſhips of the enemies of the other, 
though it be not forbidden merchandiſe, fhalt be confif- 
cated, with all things elſe which ſhall be found within 
the ſaid ſhips, without exception or reſerve. 


XXVI. That the conſul which hereafter ſhall refide in 


any of the dominions of the King of Spain, for the help 


and protection of the ſubjects of the King of Great Bri- 


tain, ſhall be named by the King of Great Britain; and 
he ſo named ſhall have and exerciſe the ſame power and 
authority in the execution of his charge, as any other 
conſul hath formerly had in the dominions of the aid 
King of Spain; and in like manner the Spaniſh conſul te- 
ſiding in England, ſhall enjoy as much authority as the 
confuls of any other nation have hitherto enjoyed in that 


kingdom. 


XXVII. And that the laws of commerce that are obtained 
by peace, may not remain unfruitful, as would fall out if 
the ſubjects of the King of Great Britain, when they go 
to, come from, or remain in the dominions or lordſhips 
of the King of Spain, by reaſon of their commerce or 


Other buſineſs, ſhould be moleſted for cafe of conſcience ; 
therefore, that the commerce be ſecure, and without 


danger, as well upon land as ſea, the ſaid King of Spain 
ſhall provide, that the ſubjects of the ſaid King of Great 
Britain ſhall not be aggrieved contrary to the laws of 


commerce, and that none of them ſhall be moleſted or 
diſturbed for their eonſctence, ſo long as they give no 


public ſcandal or offence: and the ſaid King of Great 
Britain ſhall likewiſe provide, for the ſame reaſons, that 
the ſubjects of the King of Spain ſhall not be moleſted 


or diſturbed for their conſcience againſt the laws of com- 


merce, ſo long as they give no public ſcandal or of- 
fence. | f 


4 „ N | 
XXVIII. That the people and ſubjects reſpectively of 


one kingdom, in the dominions, territories, regions, cc al 


colonies of the other, ſhall. not be compelled to ſell their 


merchandiſe for braſs-metal coin, or exchange them for 


other coin or things, againſt their will; or having ſold 
them, to receive the payment in other ſpecies than what 


they bargained for, notwithſtanding any law or athet 


cuſtom contrary to this article. 


XXIX. That the merchants of both nations, and their 


factors, ſervants, and families, .commillioners, or others. 
by them employed; as alfo maſters of ſhips, pilots, and 


mariners, may remain freely and ſecurely in the ſaid 40. 
minions, kingdoms, and'territories, of either of = laid 
| | | : Kiygs, 
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whatſoever of the other, 


places where they 


for the lawful heirs and ſucceſſors of the deceaſed ; the 
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ines, and alſo in their ports and rivers; and the. people 
= objects of the one King may have, and with all 
freedom and ſecurity enjoy, in all the lands and dominions 
their proper houſes: to live in, 
their warehouſes and magazines for their goods and mer- 
chandiſe, which they ſhall poſſeſs during the time for 
which they ſhall have taken, hired, and agreed for them, 
without any impediment. et ae en 108 
XXX. The inhabitants r of the: ſaid confede- 
rate Kings, in all the lands and places under the obedience 
of the one or the other, ſhall uſe and employ thoſe ad · 
vocates, proctors, ſcriveners, agents, and ſolicitors, 
whom they think fit; the which ſhall be leſt to their 


choice, and conſented to by the ordinary judges, as often 
as there ſhall be occaſion 3 and they ſhall not be con- 


ſtrained to ſhew their books and papers of accompt to 


any perſon, if it be not to give evidence for the avoids 


ing law-ſuits and controverſies; neither ſhall they be 
embarked; detained, or taken out of their hands, upon 
any pretence whatſoever.” -And' it ſhall be permitted to 
the people and 7 of either King, in the reſpective 
all reſide, to keep their books of ac- 
apt, traffic, and correſpondence in what language they 
— in Engliſh, Spaniſh, Dutch, or any other; the 
which ſhall not be moleſted, or ſubject to any inquiſi - 
tion. And whatſoever elſe hath been granted by either 
party, concerning this particular, to any other nation, 
ſhall be underſtood like wiſe to be granted here. 


XXXI. That in caſe the eſtate of any perſon or perſons 


ſhall be ſequeſtered or ſeized on by any court of juſtice 
or tribunal whatſoever, within the kingdoms and domi- 
nions of either party, and any eſtate or debt happen to 
lie in the hands of the delinquents belonging bena fide to 
the people and ſubjects of the other, the ſaid eſtate or 


debts ſhall not be confiſcated hy any of the ſaid tribunals, 


but ſhall be reſtored. to the true owners in ſpecie, if they 


yet remain, and if not, he value of them, according to the 


contract and agteement which was made between the par- 
ties, ſhall be reſtored within three months after the ſaid 
ſequeſtration. VVV 

XXXII. That the goods and eſtates of the people and 
ſubjects of the one King, that ſhall die in 1 
lands, and dominions of the other, ſhall be preſery 


XIII. That the goods and eſtates of the ſubjects of 
the King of Great Britain, that ſhall die without mak- 
ing a will in the dominions of the King of Spain, ſhall 


right of any third perſon always reſerved. ; 
X 


be put into inventory, with their papers, writings, and | 
books of accompt, by the conſul or other public miniſter 


of the King of Great Britain, and depoſited in the hands 
of two or three mecchants, that ſhall be named by the 
ſaid conſul or public miniſter, to be kept for the pro- 
prietors and ereditors; and neither the cruzada, nor 
any other judicatory whatſoever, ſhall intermeddle there- 


in; which alſo in the like caſe ſhall be obſerved in Eng- 


land towards the ſubjects of the King of Spain. 


XXXIV. That a decent and convenient burial-place 


ſhall be granted and appointed to bury the bodies of the 


ſubjects of the King of Great Britain, who ſhall die within | 5 


the dominions of the King of Spain. 0 
XXXV. If it ſhall bappen hereafter, that any difference 
fall out between the King of Great Britain and the 
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the ſaid goods, nor their heirs, ſhall'be molyſted for this 
cauſe by the exchequers and executor reſpeRively z but the 
proprietors, their heirs, or thoſe who ſhall have their right, 
ſhall: have for the ſaid goods and rights their action at 


law. f 
"XXX VII. It is agreed and concluded, that the people and 
ſubjects of the King of Great Britain, and of the King of 


Spain, ſhall; have and enjoy in the reſpective lands, ſeas; 


as for their own proper goods and eſtate. | 


ports, havens, roads, and territories, of the one or the 


other, and in all places whatſoever, the ſame privileges, 
ſecarities, liberties, and immunities, whether they cons 
cern their perſons or trade, with all the beneficial clauſes 
and circumſtances which have been granted, or ſhall be 
hereafter granted by either of the ſaid Kings, to the moſt 
Chriſtian: King, the States - General of the United Pro- 
vinces, the hanſe - towns, or any other kingdom or ſtate 


Whatſoever, in as full, ample, and beneficial manner, as 


if the ſame were 
this treaty. 


particularly mentioned and inſerted in 
XXX VIII, In cafe any difference or diſpute ſhall happen 


on either fide concerning theſe articles of trade and com- | 


of Spain, whereby the mutual commerce and good cor- _ 


reſpondence may be endangered, their reſpective ſubjects £7 
and people of each party ſhall. have notice thereof given 
them in time; that is to ſay, the ſpace of ſix months, to 


tranſport their merchandiſe and effects, without giving 
them in that time any 


4 1 ” 


ing or embarking their goods or perſons. 


XXX VI. All goods and rights concealed or embarked, 1455 
moveables, immoveables, rents, deeds, debts, credits, 
and the like, Which have not, with a formal notice of the 


cauſe, and by a legal condemnation, according to the or- 
dinary juſtige, been brought into the royal 'exchequer at 
the time of concluding this treaty, ſhall remain at the full 


and free diſpoſal of che proprietors, their heirs, or. of thoſe 


vdo ſhall haye their right, with all the fruits, ents, and 
tmoluments thereof; and neither thoſe who have concealed 


oleſtation or trouble, or retain- 


and dyminions, without any diſtinction of place belong: 
Neo either of them, and between the people and in- 


— 
we 


merce, by either the officers of the admiralty, or other 


perſon whatſoever, in the one or the other kingdom; the 
complaint being preſented by the party concerned to their 
Majeſties, or to any of their council, their ſaid Ma- 
jeſties ſhall cauſe the damages forthwith to be repaired, 


and all things, as they are above agreed, to be duly exe- 


Cuted : and in caſe that in progreſs of time any frauds or 
inconveniencies be diſcovered in the navigation and com- 
merce between both kingdoms; againſt which ſufficient 


prevention hath not been made in theſe articles, other 


proviſions may be hereafter mutually agreed on, as ſhall 
be judged convenient; the preſent treaty remaining ſtill 
in full force and vigou⸗.rrr | {1 
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A treaty for compoſing of differences, reſtraining of depre- 
Aations, and eſtabliſhing of peace, in America, between 
.. the crowns of Great Britain and Spain, concluded at 
Madrid, the 
1670. 
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LErth day of July in the year of the Lord 5 


Whereas, for many years paſt, the good underſtanding 


and eorreſpondence between the Engliſh and Spaniſh na- 
tions having been diſturbed in America, it pleaſed the 


moſt ſerene and powerful Prince Charles, King of Great 


Britain, &c. in order to the reſtoring and regulating the 
ſame for the future, to ſend into Spain his envoy- extraor- 
dinary, Sir William Godolphin, knight, with full autho- 


rity and power to make any treaty convenient and pro- 
per for that end: and likewiſe the moſt ferene and 


powerful Prince Charles, King of Spain, &c. and the 
Queen Regent Maria-Anna, &c. for the carrying on a work 
of ſo much piety and public good, deputed on their part 


the Earl of Penaranda, counſellor of Rate, and preſident 


of the Indies, to confer, treat, and conclude thereupon 


with the ſaid Sir William Godolphin. At length they 


mutually reſolved and agreed upon the articles of the fol- 


lowing treaty, in virtue af their ſeveral commiſſions: 


I. It is agreed between the above mentioned plenipoten- 5 


tiaries, Sir William Godolphin, and the Earl of Pena. 


randa, in the names of the moſt ſerene Kings reſpec- 


tively, their maſters, that the articles of peace and al- 
luianee made between the crowns of Great Britain and 
_ Spain, in Madrid, on the 3+ of May 1667, or an 
clauſe thereof, ſhall in no manner be deemed or under 


ſtood to be taken away or abrogated. by this preſent 
treaty; but that the ſame ſhall remain perpetually in 


their ancient force, ſtability, and vigour, ſo far forth as 


they are not contrary or repugnant to this preſent con- 
vention and articles, or to any thing therein contained. 
II. That there be an univerſal peace, true and fincere 
amity, in America, as in the other parts of the world, | 
between the moſt ſerene Kings of Great Britain and 
Spain, their heirs: and ſucceſſors, and between an 25 


doms, ſtates, plantations, colonies, forts, cities; iſlands; 


ing u 


habitants under their reſpectiye obedienee, which hall en- 


dure from this day for ever, and be obſerved ioviolably; 0 1 


| | 8 
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each the welfare and advantage of the other, and favour 
and aſſiſt one another with mutual love; and that every 
Where, as well in thoſe remote countries as in theſe which 
are nearer, the faithful offices of good neighbourhood and 
friendſhip, may be exerciſed and increaſe between them, 


III. Alſo, that, for the time to come, all enmities, ho- h 


tilities, and diſcords, between the ſaid Kings; their ſub- 


jects and inhabitants, ceaſe and be aboliſhed, and that both 
parties do altogether ſorbear and abſtain from all plunder- 


ing, depredation, injuries, and infeſtation whatſoever, as 


well by land as by ſea, and in freſh waters every where. 
IV. The ſaid moſt ſerene. Kings ſhall take care that 
their ſubjects do accordingly abſtain from all force and 
vrrong- doing; and they ſhall revoke all commiſſions and 
letters of repriſal and mart, or otherwiſe containing li- 


cence ſoever to take prizes of what condition or kind; 


being to the prejudice of one or other of the ſaid Kings, 
or of their ſubjects, whether the ſame have been given 
or granted by them unto ſubjects or inhabitants, or unto. 
ſtrangers, and ſhall declare the ſame to be void, and of 
no force, as by this treaty. of peace they are declared ſo to 
be; and whoſoever ſhall do any thing to the contrary, 


he ſhall be puniſhed not only criminally according to the 


2 


merit of his offence, but ſhall alſo be compelled to make 
reſtitution and ſatisfaction for the loſſes to the parties 
damnified requiring the ſame. ; 1 

V. And furthermore, the ſaid Kings ſhall denounce, as 
by the tenor of theſe preſents every of them hath and 


doth denounce, whatſoever league, confederation, capitu- 


lation, and intelligence, made by what manner ſoever in 
the prejudice of the one or the other, which doth or may 
repugn againſt this peace and concord, and all and ſingu- 
lar the contents thereof; all which, and every of them, 


ſo far as they do concern the effect aforeſaid, they ſhall 


annul and make void, and declare to be of no force or 


moment. 


VI. The oriſoners of both ſides; one and all; of what 
degree or condition ſever, detained by reaſon of any 


5 hoſtilities bitherto committed in America, ſhall be forth- 


with ſet at liberty without ranſom, or any other price of 
their freedom. $ | £7? 


VII. All offences, damages, loſſes, or injuries, which 


the nations and people of Great Britain and Spain have 
at any time heretofore, upon what cauſe or pretext ſo- 
ever, ſuffered by each other in America, fhall be expun- 
ged out of remembrance, and buried in oblivion, as if no 
ſuch thing had ever paſt. z en ALS 


Moreover, it is agreed, that the moſt ſerene King of Great | 


Britain, his heirs and ſucceſſors, . ſhall have, hold, keep, 
and enjoy. for ever, with plenary right or ſovereignty, 
_ dominion, poſſeſſion, and propriety, all thoſe lands, re- 
ions, iſlands, -colonies and places whatſoever, being or 
tuated in the Weſt Indies, or in any part of America, 
which the ſaid King of Great Britain and his ſubjects do 
at preſent hold and poſſeſs; ſo as that in regard thereof, 
or upon any colour or pretence whatſoever, nothing 
more may or ought to be urged, nor any queſtion or con- 
troverſy be ever moved concerning the fame hereafter. 
VIII. The ſubjects and inhabitants, merchants, captains, 
maſters of ſhips, mariners of the kingdoms, provinces, and 


dominions of each confederate reſpeRively, ſhall abſtain 


and forbear to ſail and trade in the ports and havens which 


have fortifications, caſtles, magazines, or warehouſes, 


and in all other places whatſoever, poſſeſſed by the other 
party in the Weſt Indies; to wit, the ſubjects of the 
King of Great Britain, ſhall not ſail unto and trade in 
the havens and places which the Catholic King holdeth in 
the ſaid Indies; nor, in like manner, ſhall the ſubjects of 


the King of Spain ſail unto, or trade in thoſe places which 


are poſſeſſed there by the King of Great Britain. 
IX. But if at any time hereafter either King ſhall think 
fit to grant unto the ſubjects of the other any general or 
particular licence or privileges of navigating unto and 
trading in any places under his obedience, who ſhall 
grant the ſame, the ſaid navigation and trade ſhall be 
exerciſed and maintained, according to the form, tenor, 
and effect of the ſaid permiſſions or privileges to be al- 
lowed and given; for the ſecurity, warrant, and autho- 
rity "whereof, this preſent treaty, and the ratification 
thereof, ſhall ſerve. 29 


\ 


voyage; and they ſhall in no manner be detaine 


given them for their ſree and quiet paſſage thence, and 


cute this preſent treaty, and all and every the mattem 
therein contained, and effectually cauſe the ſame to be ob- 
| ſerved and performed by the ſubjects and inhabitants of 


proper fact, and be profecuted thereupon; neither ſhal! 


derate in the American ſeas, channels, or waters; but 


ample a manner as may of right belong unto them: but 


X. It is alſo. agreed, that in caſe the fbjeQsandinh; 
bitants of either of the confederates, 2 
whether public and of war, or private and of merehane” 
be forced at any time, by ſtreſs of weather, purſuit of 
pirates and enemies, or other incon venience whatſoever 
for the ſecking of ſnelter and harbour, to retreat and ents: 
into any of the rivers, creeks, bays, havens; roads; ſhores 
and ports belonging to the other in America; they ſhall 
be received and treated there with all humanity and kind. 
neſs, and enjoy all friendly protection and help. And i 
ſhall be lawjul for them to refreſh and provide themſelves 
at reaſonable and the uſual rates, with viQuals, and all 
things necaful, either for the ſuſtenance of their perſons 
or reparation of their ſhips, and conveniency of their 
| d or hin- 
dered from returning out of the ſaid port or roads, but 
ſhall remove and depart, when and whither they pleaſ 
without any let or impediment. Me =thy, 10 
= XI. Likewiſe, if either ſhips belonging to either confe- 
derate, their people and ſubjects. ſhall, within the coaſts 
or dominions of the: .6ther, ſtick upon the ſands, or be 
wrecked, or ſuffer any damage, the perſons ſhipwrecked 
and caſt on the ſhore ſhall in no ſort be kept priſoners; but, 
on the. contrary, all friendly aſſiſtance and relief ſhall be 
adminiſtered to their diſtreſs, and letters of ſaſe⸗tonduct 


the return of every one to his own country 
XII. But when it ſhall happen; that the ſhips of either, 
as is above mentioned, through the danger of the ſea, or 
other urgent cauſe, be driven into the ports and havens 
of the other, if they be three or four together, and 
may give juſt ground of ſuſpicion, they ſhall immediately, 
upon their arrival, acquaint the governor or chief magiſ- 
trate of the place, with the cauſe of their coming, and 
ſnall ſtay no longer than the ſaid governor or chief ma- 
giſtrate will permit, and ſhall be requiſite for the fur- 
niſhing themſelves with the victuals and reparation of 
their ſbips. And they ſhall always take care not to carry 
out of their ſhips any goods or packs, expoſing them to 
ſale; neither ſball they receive any merchandiſe on board, 
nor do any thing contrary to this treaty, © + + 


III. Both parties ſhall truly and firmly obſerveand exe 


5 


either nation. N 
XIV. No private injury ſhall in any ſort weaken this 
treaty, nor beget hatred or diſſenſions between the } 
aforeſaid natipns ; but every one ſhall anſwer for his own | 


one man ſatisfy for the offence of another by repriſals, 
or other ſuch like odious proceedings, unleſs juſtice be 
denied, or unreaſonably be delayed; in which aſe it 
ſhall be lawful for that King, whoſe ſubject hath ſuffered 
the loſs and injury, to take any courſe according to the | 
rules and method of the law of nations, ' until'reparation | 
be made to the ſuſſeser. J 
XV. The prefent treaty ſhall in nothing derogate from 
any pre-eminence, right, or dominion, of either confe- 


that they have and retain the ſame in as full and 


it is always to be underſtood, that the liberty of navig- 
tion ought in no manner to be diſturbed, where nothing 
is committed againſt the genuine ſenſe and meaning of 
And now we are come to the treaties of commerce be- i 
tween her Majeſty Queen Anne, and the Kings of France Wl 
and Spain, PLE). e e 2s © <A 


N , 
vYi- | 7 


A treaty of navigation and commerce, between the 78 . 3 
rene and moſt potent Princeſs Anne, Quan of Great Bl 
Britain, c. and the moſt ſerene and moſt potent Prince 
Lewis XIV. King of France, c. contluded at Utrecht, 
RE” { 31% of March I/ ne 
I. It is agreed, that there ſhall'be a pts liberty of na" 
vigation and commerce between the ubjects on each rt, 14 
through all and every the kingdoms, ſtates, don 8 
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and. orovinces of their royal Majeſties in Europe, con · 


cerning all kinds of goods and merchandiſes, on the con- 


tions in the following articles.. 
1. That if at any — any ill underſtanding ſhall happen 
between the crowns of their royal Majefties, {ix months 
{hall be allowed to the, ſubjects. and inhabitants of each 
party reſiding, in, the dominions of the other, for them 
to retire with their families, goods, merchandiſes, and 
effects, and to ſell and diſpoſe of their goods, without 
any manner of diſturbance, arreſt, or ſeizure; and they 
ſhall. have ſpeedy juſtice for the recovery of their dues. 
III. That the ſubjects of each of their royal Majeſties 
ſhall exerciſe no acts of hoſtility. againſt each other, nei- 
ther by ſea, nor land ; nor receive any commiſſion from 
any prince or ſtate, to act as privateers, &c. to the diſ- 
turbance or prejudice of the ſubjects of Great Britain or 
France; and, to this end, prohibitions ſhall be publiſhed 
on either ſide, that no one ſhall in any wiſe uſe ſuch 
commiſſions, &c. under the ſevereſt penalties, | 
IV. The ſubjects of each of the ſaid confederates ſhall 
have free liberty, without licence, to go into the king- 
doms, countries, provinces, iſlands, cities, ports, &c. 
of each other, in Europe, to abide there, paſs through the 
ſame, and to return-from thenes; and in the mean time 
to buy all things for their ſubſiſtence and uſe, and to be 
treated with mutual kindneſs, they behaving conform - 
ably to the laws, and living peaceably. | 
v. That the ſubjects of each of their Majeſties ſhall 
have leave to come with their ſhips and merchandiſes, 
not being prohibited, to the lands, countries, cities, and 
ports, &c. of either ſide, to enter into the ſame, and re- 
main there without limitation of time; alſo to hire 
houſes, &c. and buy all kinds of lawful merchandiſes, 
and lay up, and expoſe to fale, merchandiſes brought 
from other ports, but not to. ſell the ſame in ſhops, or 
by retail, without any impoſitions, and have free leave to 
remove themſelves and families, goods and effects,  whi- 
ther they ſhall think fit, without any moleſtation, paying 
the uſual duties. And in the buſineſs of religion, an entire 
liberty ſhall be allowed to the ſubjects of each of the con- 
federates, and their families, privately, and within their 
own walls, without admitting any other perſons, & c. 
VI. The ſubjects of each party ſhall pay the tolls, cuſ- 
toms, and duties, of import and export, through all the 
territories, of either party, as are due and accuſtomed z 
and to aſcertain the ſame, tables ſhall be kept in public 
places in all towns where trading is uſed: and if any of- 


ficer, or other perſon, ſhall take of a merchant, or any 


other perſon, any ſum of money, on account of compen- 
ſation, although it be under the name of a free gift, more 
than what is preſcribed ; ſuch officer, on conviction, ſhall 
make full ſatisfaction to the party wronged, and be pu- 


niſhed according to la x. e BY 
VII. Neither any merchants, maſters of ſhips, owners, 


be made in Great Britain, taking off the duties gn mer- 
chandiſe brought from France to Britain, more than are 
Paid by other countries in Europe; and that the acts ſor 


be the importation of goods from France, he re- 


pealed. The general tariff, made in the year 1664, ſhall 
take place, and the duties be. paid according to the tenor 


of the ſame, and all prohibitions, edicts, &, made in 
France ſince that year, hall be tepealed. But whereas 


ful heirs, executors or adminiſtrators, although they be 
laws of Great Britain and France; any law, ſtatute, edict, 


hip on either fide, and his ſeamen, in any port of the 
vil cauſe; the magiſtrate of the place ſhall require no 


writing, . whereby he ſhall be bound to anſwer. that 


| they have their commillions. . 


chaſe viQualling, and that part only be liable to duty. 


to neutral ports, but alſo from one place belonging td an 
IX. It is alſo agreed, that within twe months a law ſhall _ | on boar: 
free, though belonging to enemies of either party, gon» 


XVIII. This liberty of navigation and commerce ſhall 
extend to all kinds of merchandiſes, except thoſe that fol- 
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urged by France to be excepted-out of the rule of the 1 
ſaid tatiff, and have not been mutually adjuſted; it is 1 
ped; that commiſſaries on both ſides that meet at * 
-ondon, to determine the ſame, within two months af- 
ter the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, — 
However, this article was afterwards over-ruled by the 
houſe of commons, who thought it extremely prejudicial to 
Great Britain, | 1 
X. The duties on tobacco imported into France, ſhall 
be reduced to the ſame moderate rate as toba-co of the 
growth of any country in Europe or Ainerica, that is 
brought inte at kingdom: the ſubjeQs on both ſides 
ſhall pay the fame duties in France; and there ſhall he 
an equal liberty of ſelling, and the Britiſh ſubjects have 
the ſame benefit of the laws as the merchants of France, 
XI. The tax of 50 ſols tournois, laid on Britiſh ſhips in 
France for every tun, and the tax of 5 s. laid on French 
ſhips in Great Britain for every tun, ſhall ceaſe. 
XII. It is further agreed, that all merchants, &c. and ſub- 
jects of Great Britain in all places of France hall freel 
manage their own buſineſs themſelves, or ey think 
fit. And maſters of ſhips ſhall not be obliged, in loading 
or unloading their veſſels at Bourdeaux, or in any o' her 
place, to make uſe of workmen appointed by public au- , 
thority ; but it ſhall be free for them to employ ſuch per- 
ſons'as they ſhall think fit; neither (hall they be obliged to 
wait for their being loaded, or to receive any goods 
and the ſubjects of France ſhall have the ſame privileges 
in all places ſubjeR to the dominion of Great Britain. 
XIII. It ſhall be lawful for merchants and others, ſub» 
jects of either party, by will, or any other ways, to de- 
viſe or diſpoſe of their monies and effects; and whether 
they die having made their wil's, or inteſtate, their law- 


not naturalized, mall Perron receive and take poſleſ- 
ſion of all goods and effects whatſoever, according to the 


or cuſtom, to the contrary notwithſtanding. 1 
XIV. A diſpute ariſing between any commander of a 


other party, concerning the ſeamens wages, or other ci- 
more from the perſon accuſed, than a declaration in 


matter in his own country; whereupon the ſeamen ſhall 
not deſert. the ſhip, nor hinder the voyage. And mer- 
chants, on both ſides, ſhall keep books of accompts, and 


have an intercourſe of letters, without; moleſtation or 
ſearch, „„ IT. „ TT One: 1 e 5 Ap * 
XV. It ſhall not be lawful for any eien 
having commiſſions from any prince or fate it 
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© | | in enmity 
with either nation, to fit their ſhips in the ports of either 
of the ſaid parties, or to fell their prizes therefor pur» + 
chaſe any thing but ſuch victualling as hall be Meta 
for their going to the next port of that prince from whom | 


353, „„ n 
as The ſhips of both parties being laden, and forced 
by ſtorm into the ports of each other, Mall aas be .obe 
liged to unlade their goods, or to pay any duty; but ſmall 
part of the lading may be taken out, with leave, to pur- 


* : a 


ot Great Britain, and af the moſt Chriſtian King, tofail — 
with their ſhips, with all liberty and ſecurity, to agg ports 
or places of countries in enmity with either of them and 
to trade with the ports and places of thoſe who ate ener 
mies to both, or either party; not only from thoſe places 


XVII. It mall be lawful for all the ſubjeQs of the:Queen 


enemy to another place of an enemy, without any dif- 72 5 
turbagce; and every thing found on board ſhall be deem, | 


traband goods excepted, .. 


. % " 
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low in the next article, ſignified. by the hams of contra- 


goods, ſhall be comprehended arms, great guns, bombs, 
the manufacture of wool, ſugar, ſalted. fiſh, c. are die balk, &c, and All Siber wariike inffruntent: 1 
717177 n un enen e 
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XX. Theſe. merchandiſes whith follow, ſball not be 
reckoned among prohibited goods; that is to ſay, all ſorts 
of cloths, and all other manufactures of wool, and other 


oods not worked into the form of inſtruments for war; 
ſhall be reputed among free goods, as likewiſe all others 


not mentioned in the preceding article. 
XXI. To the end all manner of quarrels may be prevented, 


in caſe either party ſhould be engaged in war, the ſhips 


of each party ſhall be furniſhed with paſſports, expreſſing 
the names of the ſhips, &c. and have certificates of their 
Lading, that it may be known whether there. be any con- 
traband goods on board, and that the ſhips truly belong 
to the ſubjeQs of one of the princes _ 

XXII. The ſhips of the ſubjects of both their Majeſties, 
coming to the ſea- coaſts within the dominions of either 
of them, not being willing to put into port, or ſell their 


cargoes, ſhall not be obliged to give an account of their 


lading, unleſs they are ſuſpected, upon good grounds, of 
having contraband goods. | 


XXIII. And in caſe of a manifeſt ſuſpicion, they ſhall be 
obliged to produce their paſſports and certificates. 


XXIV. But in caſe the ſhips of the ſubjects of either 


party, either on the coaſts or the high ſeas, ſhall meet 


with the men of war of the other; ſuch men of war 


ſhall remain out of cannon-ſhot, and ſhall ſend a boat 
only with two or three men, to ſee the paſſport of ſuch 
ſhip, whereupon ſhe ſhall have free paſſage. e 
XXV. But merchant-ſhips going to a port at enmity 
with the other party, ſhall be obliged to exhibit, either 
on the ſeas or in port, not only their paſſports, but cer- 
tificates e 77253 --; N 
XXVI. And if one party, on exhibiting the ſaid certifi- 
cates, ſhall find any contraband goods, it ſhall not be 


lawful to break up the hatches of the ſhip, or to open the 


cheſts, &c. unleſs the lading be landed in the preſence 
of officers of the admiralty, &c. and it ſhall be unlawful 
to ſell the ſame, till due proceſſes and confiſcation be 


obtained. 88 5 £ 
XXVII. On the contrary, it is agreed, that what ſhall 


be found laden by the ſubjects of either party, on any 
ſhip belonging to the enemy of the other, the whole, al- 
though it be not prohibited goods, may be confiſcated, as 
if it belonged to the enemy himſelf; except thoſe goods 
and merchandiſes ſhipped before the declaration of any 
war, &c. which ſhall not be liable to confiſcation, but 


ſhall be reſtored to the proprietors ; but if the ſame be 


contraband goods, they ſhall not be afterwards 


carried 
to the ports of the enemy. | 


XXVIII. And for the ſecurity of the ſubjects of both 


their Majeſties againſt privateers, all the commanders of 
their ſhips, and their ſubjects, ſhall be forbid doing any 


damage to the other fide; and if they act contrary, to - 


make ſatisfaction and reparation, and be alſo puniſhed. * 


XXIX. For this cauſe, all commanders of privateers, be- 
fore they receive their patents, ſhall be obliged to give 


ſufficient ſecurity, &c. that they will render ſatisfaction 


for all damages and injuries, which they ſhall commit du- 


edicts of either party, &c. "INI Ms wa 
XXX. Both parties ſhall ſhew' a mutual favour in all 


ring their courſes -at ſea, contrary to this treaty, or the 


their dominions to the ſubjects of each other, in the 


ſame manner as if they were their own ſubjects, and 


92 neceſſary orders that juſtice be duly adminiſtered. 


XXXI. Whenſoever the ambaſſador, or reſident of each 
of their Majeſties, ſhall complain of the injuſtice of any 


ſentence, care ſhall be taken that the ſame be reviewed 
' . T * . r . WT YL a & 
and re-examined in their reſpective councils, and that 


right be done every complainant within the ſpace of three 


months. 


XXXII. A ſuit being commenced between the captors 
of prizes, and reclaimers of the ſame, and ſentence given 

in favour of the reclaimers, the ſame ſhall be put in ex 
ecution, on giving ſecurity,” notwithſtanding the appeal 
of the captors 3 but this is not to be obſerved when 


94765 is given againſt the reclaimers. 
XXIII. In caſe ſhips are driven on rocks upon the 


coaſts of either party, and are there broken to pieces and 


wrecked, the goods and merchandiſes ſaved ſhall be 


1 


faithfully reſtored to the proprietors, they paying only), 


are ſold, ſhall be reſtored to the lawful owners, 


of their Majeſties; and they ſhall have libert 


_ Prince or ſtate whatſoever ; and if ſuch 4 thing ſhould 


A treaty of commerce between her Majefly Queen Anne, and 


firme 


. 
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the expence bf ſalvage; ſaving, at the ſame time „ 
rights. and cuſtoms of ech — wy” 27 the 
XXXI V. It ſhall be free” for the ſubjeAs of each part 
to employ ſuch advocates, attorneys, notaries, folick £ 
I —_ as they ſhall think fit. | 25 

And that commerce may be more | 
freely followed, it is agreed, tit neither. he Wien 97 
Great Britain, nor the molt Chriſtian Ki ig, ſhall rece; of 
any pirates and robbers into any of their ports, "#7: 
&c. but ſhall caufe them to be apprehended and puniſhed! 
And all ſhips, and goods taken by them, although they 


indemnification ſhall be thereupon. ' Rc, and 
XXX VI. It ſhall be lawful for the ſhips of war, and pri- 
vateers of both parties, to carry their prizes where . 
pleaſe, without paying any thing, or being arreſted or 
ſearched, when they enter any ports belonging to either 
to the place aſſigned in their commiſſions; bak 7: 5 
ſhall be allowed to ſuch as have made prize upon the 
ſubjects of either parti. if 
XXX VII. Neither of their Majeſties ſhall permit, that 
the ſhips or goods of the, other be taken on the coaſts 


in the ports of their dominions, by ſhips *of war TH 7 


any 
happen, both parties ſhall unite their force for reparati 
of the damage, e e © 2; on 


* 4 
£ 
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XXXVIII. If any inconveniencies happen on either ſide 


concerning the obſervance of this treaty, the friendſhi 
ſhall not immediately thereupon be broken; but the 
treaty ſhall ſubſiſt, and proper remedies for removing the 
inconveniencies ſhall be procured, Feng rents 
XXXIX. If a captor uſe torture upon the maſter of 2 
ſhip, or the ſhip's crew, the ſhip and merchandiſes ſhall 
be forthwith releaſed, and ſet entirely free; and fuch 
perſons as ſhall be found guilty of the crime, ſhall ſuffer 


the moſt ſevere puniſhments, 


E444 


| Philip King of Spain, concluded at Utrecht, the 28th if 
| November 1713, by which a former treaty, mad in the 

reign 7 King Charles II. is particularly ratified and cn - 
; biing/as , RT $31) 
I. It is agreed, that there ſhall be between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Spain, a good and perfect amity, as 
well by land as by fea; and between the lands, coun- 
tries, &c. belonging unto, or under the obedience of ei- 


ther of them. 


II. That neither of the aid princes, nor their ſubjects, 


| ſhall, on any pretence, do or. procure to be done, any 


wrong or injury to the other, in any place of the one or 
the other, but ſhall treat one another with friendſhip ; 
and may, by water and by land, ſecurely paſs into 
the countries, dominions, cities, towns, &c. accuſtomed 
to commerce, and there trade, buy and ſell, with any 
perſons whatſoe ver. i 
III. That the Kings of Great Britain and Spain ſhall take 
care that their ſubjeAs abſtain from all violence ; and if 
injury ſhall be done on either fide, againſt this treaty, 
letters of repriſal ſhall not therefore be given, until 
ſach time as juſtice is ſought' in the ordinary courſe of 


law: but if juſtice be denied or delayed, and no ſatil- 
faction given within ſix months, then may iſſue out let- 


Great Britain and the Ml 
be free 


ters of repriſal and marque. 
IV. That between the King of 
King of Spain, and their ſubjects, there ſh 
trade and commerce, as well upon ſea as on 14 


in all 


and every their dominions, without ſafe conduct or par- 


ticular licence; and the ſubjects of either party may en- 
ter into any port, with their ſhips laden or empty, and 


there buy and ſell, provide themſelves with proviſions, MW 


and alſo may repair their ſhips, and from thence freely 
depart without moleſtation, paying the uſual duties; and 
faving to either ſide the laws and ordinances" of their 
country. 7. OM 


V. That for the merthandiſes which the ſubje&s. of 
Great Britain ſhall buy in Spain, no new cuſtoms, tolls, Wa 
ſubſides, or other duties, ſhall be taken; and in the buy- 3M 
ing and ſelling of their” merchandiſcs, they Wü eie 1 


; | 
AT * ' 
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55 ſame privileges. which are allowed to the natural 
ſubjects of Spain; and may lade their ſhips, which ſhall 


not be detained in port upon any pretence, after the cuſ- 
toms paid, neither ſhall, any factor be: gueſtioneFiafrer 4 


their departure. = a" 
VI. And to the end the duties may Be known, tables 
and lifts thereof ſhall be put up at the doors of the cuf- 
tomhouſes,. &c. of all cities, towns, and ports, where 
cuſtoms are uſually paid, and any officer, &c. receiving 
more than mentioned in thoſe tables, ſhall ſuffer three 
months impriſonment, and pay three times the value of 
the ſum received, © | 

VII. That it ſhall be lawful for the ſubjects of the King 
of Great Britain, to bring out and carry into any parts 
of Spain, where hitherto commerte hath, been uſed, all 
kinds of cloths and manufaQtures of Great Britain, or 
of the plantations, &c. thereto belonging, and which 
ſhall be bought by Engliſh, factors on this fide the Cape 
of Good Hope; and to trade there, without dec'aring 
to whom, or for what price they ſell their merchandiſe, 
or being moleſted, paying the rights and tributes ; and 
what lading they ſhall not bring to land, they may de- 
tain aud carry away in their ſhips, without paying any 
duty and prise goods ſhall be taken for goods and mer- 
chandiſe of Great Britain. | vs 
VIII. That the ſubjects of Great Britain may bring and 


carry to all parts of Spain, any fruits and commodities of 


the Eaſt Indies, produced from the Engliſh plantations, or 
factories there, with the like privileges as are allowed to the 


ſtates of Holland, in the treaty of Munſter, concluded 


in the year 1648. 185 

IX. Fhat the ſaid ſubjects of Great Britain, trading, 
buying, and ſelling in any of the kingdoms or territories 
of Spain, ſhall have and enjoy all the privileges and 


immunities which are granted to the Engliſh'merchants 


that reſide in Andaluſia, and which are hereby con- 
firmed. ob | 

X. That the ſhips, or any other veſſels that ſhall belong 
to the King of Great Britain, or his ſubjects trading to 
Spain, ſhall not be viſited by the judges of contraband, 
or by any other officers; nor ſhall any ſoldiers be put on 
board the ſaid veſſels; nor may they be ſearched in any 


port by the officers of the cuſtoms, until the lading is 


carried on ſhore which they reſolve to diſembark and diſ- 
charge in the ſaid port; nor ſhall the captain, maſter, 
or any of the ſhip's company, be impriſoned or detained 
on ſhore. If the whole lading of ſuch ſhips is to be diſ- 
charged in any port, the entry ſhall be made in the uſual 
manner; and if, after entry made, any goods ſhall be 
found in the ſhip, more than what are contained in the 
ſaid entry, eight working-days ſhall be allowed, that the 
goods concealed may be entered; and if in that time an 
entry be not made, ſuch goods ſhall be confiſcated, but 
not any others; though no other puniſhment ſhall be in- 
flicted; and when the ſhips are reladen, they may freely 
JJ ͤ Lat dNe 5 125 
| N. That the ſhips of either party, or their ſubjects, en- 


tering any ports, &c. of the one or the other, and diſ- 


charging any part of their goods, and being configned 


with the reſt to other places, ſhall not be obliged to re- 


giſter, or pay for any other merchandiſe than what is un- 
laden; nor be compelled to give any ſecurity, unleſs in 


XII. That if anz jects of the King of Great 
* 0 diſes i 
the 


to we 


: as they do not break bulk, o 


_ Open fea ſhall be 


"remain there longer than he ſhall think convenient, 


ſpective ſervice, or any 


XXIII. And in cafe that within the ſhips of eiche ] 
* ſhall be found any merchandiſe herein after memtioned, 
being contraband and prohibited, they ſhall be confiſcated ;- | 

but scher allowed commoditics ſhall in no wiſe be ſeiZed, 
XXIV. It is declared, that. under the name of contra» © 
band goods, ell be comprehended all fire-arms, &c. 
aid other warlike inftruments; and tranſportation of ſol- 


_ © unfeſs ſuch towns are beſieged and blocked up. 
aides of age ech 
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ports; they ſhall not be moleſted or viſited; ſhewing their 


paſſports : and if the ſaid ſhips be hot bound to any ene- 


my's port, and Carrying thither contraband goods, the 
ſaid ſubjects ſhall return to ſea freely with their ſhips, ſo 
k, or expoſe any thing to ſale; 
belonging to the ſubjects of the one 
ſhall enter into any bay, or in the 
met by the ſhips- of war of the ſaid 


XIV. If any ſhips, 
or the other party, 


ngs, or privateers 3 the ſaid ſhips ſhall not come within 
cannon-ſhg but ſhall ſend their long boat or pinnace, 
to the mer 


the meremnmt-thip, and only two or three men to ex- 
amine the paſſport, &c. 


XV. And if any prohibited goods ſhall be exported from 


the dominions of either party, ſuch prohibited goods onl 

ſhall be confiſcated, hd not the other RP. che 
ſhall ap other puniſhment incur to the delinquent, un- 
leſs he ſhall carry out of the dominions of Great Britain, 
the corn, wool, or fuller's earth of the e kingdom; 
or {tall carry out of Spain, any gold or fie; in either 
of which caſes, the laws of the reſpective countries are 


to take place. 


XVI. That it ſhall and may be lawful for the ſubjccg gf 
both princes, to have acceſs to the ports cf the one and+ 
the other, and there to remain, and depart again with 
their veſſels for trade; and for ſhips gf war, arriving by 
ſtreſs of weather, to repair their ſhips, or to furniſh pro- 
viſions, not exceeding the number. of eight ſuch ſhips, 


and not continuing longer than they ſhall have juſt cauſe. 


And when an unuſual number of men of war, by acci- 


 cident arrive near unto any port, it ſhall not be lawful 


for them to come into the ſaid ports or havens without 


leave; and in ſuch caſe they ſhall preſently acquaint the 


governor with the cauſe of their coming ; nor ſhall they 
XVII. That neither the ſaid King of Great Britain, nor 
the King of Spain, by any mandate, ſhall defain any 
merchant, maſter of a tip, lot, or mariner, for his re- 

"I merchandiſe, &c. without 
a particular agreement thereunto ; provided this ſhall not 
interrupt the ordinary courſe of juſticſde. 


| XVIII. That the merchants and ſubjects of both prin⸗ 


ces, their factors and ſervants, and alſo their ſhips, maſ-*' 


ters, or mariners, may in all places carry anduſe all King 
of arms defenſive and offenſive, according to;euſtom.”” 


XIX. That the captains, officers, Anil Warinets, of be 


ſhips belonging to the ſubjects of either party, ſhall not 
commence an action, nor trouble their own ſhips; 
perſons belonging to them, in the dong 


n INI 95 any 
for wages, &c. under any pretence; 3 may they pur 
; of either prince ; 
compoling th 


Z 


XV. Under the name of forbidden merchandiſe, ſhall 

be comprehended wheat, barley; rye, or other grains, 
or pulſe, ſalt, wille, oil, &c. but they ſhall remain free, 
and may be tranſported unto the towns of the enemies 
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It is alſo agreed, that whatſoever | 
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the enemies of the other, though it be not forbidden 


"merchandiſe, ſhall be confiſcated, with all things elſe on 
board the ſaid ſhips, 5 
XXVII. That the conſul, which hereafter ſhall reſide in 


any of the dominions of the King of Spain, for the pro- . 


tection of the ſubjects of Great Britain, ſhall be named 
by the King of Great Britain, and ſhall exerciſe the full 
power as any conſul ever had; and in like manner the 
Spaniſh conſul ſhall enjoy the ſame authority in Eng- 
land. EF pH 

XXVII. That the King of Spain hall Provide, that 
the ſubjects of Great Britain ſhall not be aggrieved con- 
trary to the laws of commerce, and that none ſhall be 
diſturbed on account of conſcience ; and the King of 
Great Britain ſhall take care that the ſubjects of Spain 
be not moleſted for their conſciences, or againſt the laws 


of ce | 
XXIX. That the ſubjects of one kingdom in the domi- 
nions ofthe other, ſhall not be compelled to ſell their 
merchandiſes for braſs metal, or exchange them for other 
coin againſt their will, or receive the payment for the 
ſame in other ſpecies than what they agreed for. 
XXX. That the merchants. of both nations, and their 
© factors, ſervants, and families, and alſo maſters of ſhips, 
pilots, and mariners, may remain ſecurely in the domi- 
nions of either of the ſaid Kings, and enjoy their proper 
houſes, warehouſes, and magazines, for their merchan- 
diſes, for the time agreed, . without any impediment. 
XXXI. And ſhall employ ſuch advocates, agents, and 
ſolicitors, as they think fit; and they ſhall not be con- 
rained to ſhew their books of accompt, unleſs it be to 
give evidence for the avoiding of law-ſuits : and the ſub- 
jects of either kingdom may keep their books of ac- 
compt in what language they pleaſe, and ſhall not be ſub- 


jeet to any inquiſition. | 


XXII. That in caſe the eſtate of any perſon ſhall.be 
| ſeized by any court of Joſs within the dominions of 
either party, and any effects happen to be in the hands 
of the delinquent, belonging to the ſubjects of the other, 

the ſaid eſtate ſhall not be confiſcated, but ſhall be re- 
ſtored. . Ta | EP : 
 XXX[IL That the goods and eſtates of the ſubjects of the 
one King, that ſhall die in the dominions of the other, 
ſhall be preſerved for the lawful heirs; the right of a 
third perſon being ſaved. DAT Hd gs oo 
XXXIV. That the eſtates of the ſubjects of Great Bri- 


tain dying inteſtate in Spain, ſhall be 9 by the 


Engliſh conſul, and depoſited in the hands of two or 
three merchants, named and appointed by him, for the 
benefit of the proprietors and creditors ; the like to be 
obſerved in England towards the ſubjects of Spain. 
XXXV. That a decent burial-place ſhall be granted to 
bury the bodies of the ſubjects of Great Britain, who ſhall 
die in Spain. 8 33 „ 
XXXVI. If any difference happen hereafter between the 
King of Great Britain and the King of Spain, the reſpec- 
tive ſubjects of each party ſhall have notice thereof, and 
ſix months time given to tranſport their effects. 
XXXVII. All goods and rights concealed, &c. which 
haye not, by a legal condemnation, been brought into 
the exchequer at the time of concluding this treaty, ſhall 
remain at the free diſpoſal of the proprietors. | 
XXXVIII. That the people and ſubjects of both king- 
doms ſhall.enjoy-in the lands, ports, &c. of the one or 
the other, the ſame privileges which have been or ſhall 
be granted by either Kings to the moſt Chriſtian King, 


the States-General, or any other kingdom or country, 


as fully as if they were particularly named. 


XXXIX. In caſe any diſpute ſhall happen on either fide 


concerning theſe articles, the complaint being preſented 


and proved, damages ſhall be forthwith repaired, &c, 
XL. It is agreed, that the Kings of Great Britain and 
Spain ſhall faithfully obſerve and keep all and ſingular th . 


capitulations in this preſent treaty, &c. | 


be preceding treaties with France and Spain, contain- 
ing numerous articles, are here conciſely abridged, that 
they might not exceed due bounds. And this laſt treat 


OS 
ve may take notice, contains a great many ven and: 


ordonances of that King, or thoſe of his predeceſſors. 
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excellent proviſions, for the mutual advantage of the 0 ub- 
jects of each nation; though we are but little the better 
for them, with reſpect to our trade to the diſtant domi- 


nions of Spain. _— | 
There welg likewiſe ſeveral feparate articles agreed to 
with Spain; the chief whereof were revoked by a treat 
concluded with that kingdom by his late Majeſty Kin 
George I. 15 N agen 
Alſo. by a private treaty with Spain, concluded by hi 
ſaid Majeſty, we had farther privileges granted in trade, 
eſpecially of ſending certain ſhips to the South ſea, Ke. 
But this profitable trade of late was much interrupted, b 
the continual ſeizures and depredations of the Spaniſh pri. 
vateers; and at laſt entirely abrogated, by the following 
treaty, made ſubſequent to the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in s. ., 4 voy. 


Articles of the definitive treaty between Spain and Eng- 
land. | « 8 
I. His Britannic Majeſty yields to his Catholic Majeſty 
his right to the enjoyment of the Aſſiento of negroes, 
and the annual ſhip, during the four years ſtipulated by 
the 16th article of the treaty of Aix- la, th 
II. His Britannic Majeſty, in conſideration of aompen- 
ſation of 100, ooo l. ſterling, which his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty promiſes and engages to cauſe to be paid, Either at 
Madrid or London, to the Royal Aſſiento company, 
within the term of three months at the lateſt, to be rec- 
koned from the day of the ſigning of this treaty, yields 
to his Catholic Majeſty all that may be due to the aid 
company for balance of accompts, or ariſing in an 
manner whatſoever from the ſaid Aſſiento; fo that the 
ſaid compenſation ſhall be eſteemed and looked upon as 
a full and entire ſatisfaction on the part of his Catholic 
Majeſty ; and ſhall extinguiſh from this preſent time, 
for the future, and for ever, all right, pretenſion, or de- 
mand, which might be formed in conſequence of the ſaid 
Aſſiento, or annual ſhip, directly or indirectly, on the 
part of his Britannic Majeſty, or on that of them ſaid 
company. BER | if EE + 
III. The Catholic King yields to his Britannic Majeſty 
all his pretenſions or demands in canſequence of the ſaid 
Aſſiento and annual ſhip, as well with regard to the ar- 
ticles already liquidated, as to thoſe which may be eaſy 
or difficult to liquidate ; ſo that no mention can ever be 
made of them hereafter on either ſide. EE = 
IV. His Catholic Majeſty conſents that the Britiſh ſub- 
; Jects ſhall not be bound to pay higher or other duties, 
or upon other evaluations for goods which they ſhall 
carry into or out of the different -ports of his Catholic 
: I than thoſe paid on the ſame goods in the time 
of Charles II. King of Spain, ſettled by the cedulas and 


And although the favour or allowance called piel de fardo 
be not founded upon any royal ordonance, nevertheleſs Wl 
his Catholic Majeſty declares, wills, and ordains, that it 
ſhall be obſerved now, and for the future, as an invio- 
lable law; and all the above mentioned duties. ſhall be 
exacted and levied, now, and for the future, with the il 
ſame advantages and favours to the ſaid ſubjeQs. . | 
V. His Catholic Majeſty allows the ſaid ſubjects to take | 
and gather ſalt in the iſland of Tortudos, without an) 
hindrance whatſoever, as they did in the time of the fad 
King Charles II. ; 4h * 5 .. 
VI. His Catholic Majeſty conſents that the ſaid ſubjects 
ſhall not pay any where, higher or other dutie Wan thoſe 
vi his Catholic Majeſty's. ſubjects pay I the lane 
ace. | 8 C0 ĩ A 
| VII. His Catholic Majefly grants that ie aid ſubjects ns 
enjoy all the rights, privileges, franchiſes, exemptions, "ns 
and immunities whatſoever, which they enjoyed before the 3 
laſt war, by virtue of cedulas or royal ordonances and 
the articles of the treaty of peace and n $5 
Madrid in 1667 ; and the. ſaid- ſubjects ſhale jcated 
in Spain in the ſame manner as the moſt favqured' w 
tion; and conſequently no nation ſhall. pay leſs duties * 
upon wool, and other merchandiſes Which they ſhall Bl 


bring into, or carry out of Spain by land, chan the Pad 5 
ſubjects ſhall pay upon the ſame merchandiſeꝶ which a | 
2 5 ; 9 8 1 92 0 8 2 1 ; | | 
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the 9th of 
jeſty, and her late Majeſty the Queen of Great Britain, 


terruptioſſ, 


other duties, than thoſe paid by the ſubjects of his Mi } 
lie Majeſty in the fame place.. 


franchiſes, exemptions, and immunities wharſoever, wh 
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and his Britannic Majelty conſents thai * ſame} be 
granted and permitted to the ſubjects of Spal in his i- 
tannic Majeſty's kingdoms, „ 
VIII. His Catholic Majeſty promiſes to uſe all poffible 


endeavours on his part, to aboliſh all innovations-which 


may have been introduced into commerce, and to have 
them forborn for the future ; his Britannic Majeſty like- 


wiſe promiſes to uſe all poſſible endeavours to aboliſh all 


innovations, and to forbear them for the future. 


IX. Their Britannic and Catholic Majeſties coriform by. : 


the preſent treaty of Aix-la» Chapelle, and all the other 
treaties therein confirmed, in all their articles and clauſes, 
excepting thoſe which have been derogated from by the 
preſent treaty, as likewiſe the treaty of commerce con- 


cluded at Utrecht in 17133 thoſe articles excepted, 
which are contrary to the preſent treaty, - which ſhall 


be aboliſhed, and of no force; and namely, the three 


articles of the ſaid treaty of Utrecht commonly called 


explanatory. . what | 

X. All the reciprocal differences, rights, demands, and 
retenſions, which may ſubſiſt between the two crowns 

of Great Britain and Spain, which no other nation what- 


ever has any part, intereſt, or right of intervention, 
being thus accommodated and extinguiſhed by this par- 
ticular treaty ; the two ſaid moſt ſerene Kings engage 


themſelves mutually to the punctual execution of this 
treaty of reciprocal compenſation, which ſhall be a 

proved and ratified by their ſaid Majeſties, and the'ratifica- 
tions exchanged in the term of ſix weeks, to be reckoned 
from the day of its ſigning, or ſooner, if it can be done. 


Treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Spain, con- 
cluded at Madrid, the 14th of December 1715. 
Whereas, notwithſtanding the treaties of peace and com- 
merce, lately concluded at Utrecht the 13th of July, and 
ecember 1713, between his Catholic Ma- 


of glorious memory, there remained {till ſome differences 
about trade and the courſe thereof ; and his Catholic 


Majeſty, and the King of Great Britain, being inclined 


to maintain and cultivate a firm and inviolable peace 
and friendſhip, in order to attain to this good end, they 


have by their two miniſters underwritten, mutually and 


duly qualified, cauſed the following articles to be con- 
cluded, and neg.... te nn nn 

I. The Britiſh ſubjects ſhall not be obliged to pay higher 
or other duties, for goods coming in, or going out of the 
ſeveral ports of his Catholic Majeſty, than thoſe they 
paid for the ſame goods in King Charles II. 's time, ſettled 
by ſchedulas and ordinances of the ſaid King, or his pre- 
deceſſors; and although the indulto, commonly called 
pie del fardo, be not grounded on uy royal ordinance, 
nevertheleſs his Catholic Majeſty declates, wills, and or- 
dains, that it be obſerved, now and hereafter, as an in- 
violable law; which duties ſhall be exacted and raiſed, 


now and for the future, with the ſame advantages and 


favours to the ſaid ſubjects. 


I, His Any cone ee made by the Briciſh 
t 


ſubjects, Andero, in the year 
1700. „„ RN „ 
III. His Catholic Majeſty permits the ſaid wise ih 
ther ſalt in the iſle of Fortugas, they having enjoifte, 

this wo. in the reign 9 


with the magiſtrates of 


IV. The fad eis ſhall pay no where any higher 


V. The faid ſubjects hall enjoy all che rights, orb ile 
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they enjoyed before the laſt war, by virtue of the royal 
ſchedulas or ordinances, and by the articles of the treat 


of peace and commerce made at Madrid in 1667, which _ 
of 1 fully confirmed; and the ſaid ſubjects ſhall be 
uſed in | 


pain in the ſame manner as in the moſt favoured 


nation and conſequently all nations 
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ball bring in or carry out by ſea. And all the rights, 
privileges, franchiſes, exemptions, and immunities, which 
ſhall be granted and permitted to any nation whatever, 
ſhall alſo be granted and enten to the ſaid ſubjects ; 


matter may be treated and tranſacted, they have given + © - 4, = 
1 a TEE ß 
their full powers and commands; that is to ſay, her ſ a ]ñ7ĩ! 


cellent John Methuen ; and his ſacred: Majeſty of Portu= 


F King Charles II. without in- of gutem or duty, or by whatſoever other title, di "wh 
| „ „ or indirectiy, Whether chey ſhall be imported into Gteat 
Britain in pipes or hogſheads, or other caſks, than what 


al 


A. 
be) Ml 


h *Wtement of cuſtoms, Which is to be made _avaforefaid, . 
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e uties on wool and other merchändiſth cbthing in and go- „„ 
ing out to ſea. And all the rights, privileges, franchiſes, | 4M 


exemptions, and immunities, that mall be granted and 
allowed to the ſaid ſubjects, the like {hall be granted, ob- 
© ſerved, and permitted to the ſubjects. of Spain, in the | 
kingdoms of his Majeſty the King of feat ritain. Pp 
VI. And as innovatians may have been made in trade 
bis Catholic Majeſty promiſes on his part to uſe his utmoſt i 
endeavours to aboliſh them, and for the future to cauſe. !' | 
them to be avoided : in like manner the King of Great | 1 
Britain promiſes to uſe all poſſible endeavours to aboliſh. 8 1 
all innovations on his part, and for the future to cauſe - 
them by all means to be avoided. 
VIE. The treaty of commerce made at Utrecht, the gth® | 
of December 1713, ſhall continue in force, except the ar 
ticles that ſhall be found contrary to what is this day F< 
concluded and» ſigned, which are hereby\abvliſhed and 
rendered of no force; and eſpecially all the three articles 4 _— 
commonly called exp/anatory. And theſe preſents ſhall |  —— 
be approved, ratified, and exchanged on a within 
the ſpace of ſix weeks, or ſooner, if poſſible. In witneſs 
whereof, and by virtue of our full powers, we have 
ſigned theſe preſents at Madrid, the 14th of December, E 
in the year 1715. 5 N 5 | "4, - , "— 
(L. S.) M. pe Bepmar. - (L. S.) Gzorces Buns. kt: . = 
Treaty of commerce betwixt Anne Queen of Great Britain, ": >; 0," 
and Peter King of Portugal, concluded at Liſbon, the e 
27th of December 1703. | 


Whereas the league and ſtrict friendſhip which is between WE 


oy 


the moſt ſerene and moſt potent Princeſs Anne Queen of "Ws if 1 
- Great Britain, and the moſt ſerene and moſt potent Prince 1 


Peter King of Portugal, requires that the commerce of both 
the Britiſh and the Portugal nations ſhould be promoted 

as much as poſſible; and her ſacred royal Majeſtyof Great 

Britain hath ſignified to his ſacred royal Majeſꝶ f Por- 
tugal, by the moſt excellent John Methuen,” Elq; mem- _ 
ber of the Engliſh parliament, and ambaſſador extraor- ' ',, "nm 
dinary in Portugal, that it would be very acceptable to YG ** 

her, if the woollen gloths, and the reſt of the woollen | 
manufactures of Britain, might be admitted into Porty= oo 

gal, the prohibition of them being taken off: that this 


cred Majeſty of Great Britain to the aboveſaſd moſt e·x-kx © _ 


* gal to the moſt excellent Don Emanuel Telles Sinha, = 
Marquis of Alegrete, &c. one of the three directors of the | _ == 
_ treaſury, and one of the firſt gentlemen of the bedchamber, FS 
and counſellor of ſtate to his facred royal Portugueſe Ma- „„ 
Jeſty : who, by virtue of the full power to them teſpe . 
tively granted, having maturely and diligently conſidereed 1 


the matter, have agreed upon the following articles. _ 
I. His facredtoyab Majeſty of Portugal promiſes, both 
in his own name, and that of his fuccellihs, to admit, 
for ever hereafter, into Portugal, the woollen cloths, * 1 5 
and the reſt of the woollen manufactures of the Britons, | LET 

as was accuſtomed till they were prohibited by thelaws:  — © 


_ nevertheleſs upon this condition, ; | 
II. That is to ay, that her facred royal Majeſty ß 
Great Britain ſhall, in her own name, and that, f her 2 
ſucceſſors, be obliged for ever hereafter to'admir he * 1 
wines of the growth of Portugal into Britain; ſo that at ? 5 


* 


» 
- 0 


no time, whether there (hall be peace or war between 
the kingdoms of Great Britain and France, any thing N 
more ſhall be demanded for theſe wines by the „ 955 
ectly. | 


be demanded from the like quantity ot mesſure of 


eh wine, deducting or abating a third part of the Me {avs © 
n or duty. But if zt any time this deduction” or . 


III. Fre 
t 


1703. 


E — 
maſters ſhall "ratify this treaty, and within the ſpate of 


two months the tatifications ſhall be exchanged. 


For the faith and teſtimony of all which things, I the 
plenipotentiary of het ſacred royal Majeſty of Great Bri- 
tain have Eonfirmed this treaty, by the ſubſcription of 
my hand, "and by the ſeal of my coat of arms. And the 


moſt excellent lord the plenipotentiary of his ſacred royal 
Msjeſty of Portugal, for avoiding the controverſy about 


precedence between the two crowns of Britain and Por- 


| tugal, hath ſubſeribed another inſtrument of the ſame te- 


nor, changing only what ought to be changed for that 
reaſon. We. | 
Given at Liſbon, the 27th of the month of December 


A acularation and ergagement concerning the rights and 


privileges of the Britiſh merchants in the kingdom of 


Sicily, made at Utrecht, the 8th of March, N. 8. 

171713. n = 
Whereas by ſeveral treaties of peace, alliance, com- 
merce, and navigatior, formerly made between the king- 
doms of Great Britain and Spain, and at this time ſubſiti- 
ing, but more particularly by the treaty concluded at 


Madrid, the 23 of May, in the year 1667, and the 


cedulas annexed thereunto, proviſion was made for the 


freedom, ſecurity, and perfect eaſe of the commerce of 
the Britiſh ſubjects trading in the kingdoms and provin- 


ces of Spain; the obſervance and uſage of which treaties 
have hitherto been received in the kingdom of Sicily, 
in the ſame manner as in any other the dominions of 
Spain, and have remained there in full force, except 
ſome variations which have been introduced in the courſe 
of time; for the rectifying whereof, according to the 
rule of thoſe treaties, Great Britain has juſtly inſiſted 


hitherto. | 5 


Wherefore, on occaſion of transferring the kingdom of 
Sicily to his royal highneſs the Duke of Savoy, her ſacred 


Majeſty of Great Britain, being watchful to preſerve the 


rights and privileges of her ſubjects trading in the ſaid 


| kingdom, and being likewiſe willing to preſerve to the 


Sicilians the privileges they have in Great Britain, which 


are ſo very dear to the moſt ſerene the Duke of Savoy, hath 
been graciouſly pleaſed to give inſtructions to her under- 
. -written miniſters plenipotentiaries, to agree with the mi- 
- niſters plenipotentiaries of his royal highneſs of Savoy, 
about making declarations mutually upon this ſubject. . 


In purſuance thereof the ſaid miniſters plenipotentiaries 
of his royal highneſs, in the name of their moſt ſerene 


- maſter, do moſt ſolemnly declare and promiſe, that du- 


ring the reign of the aforeſaid moſt ſerene the Duke in Si- 
cily, as |:kewiſe of his heirs and ſucceſſors, the Britiſh 
merchants are henceforward to have, and fhall effectually 
have; uſe, and enjoy, all thoſe rights, privileges, liber- 


ties, and entire ſecurity, as to their perſons, goods, ſhips, 


ſeamen, trade, and navigation, in the ſaid kingdom of 
Sicily; which, by virtue of the treaties made between 
Great Britain and Spain, they have bitherto enjoyed, or 
ought to enjoy; and, to that end, that all abuſes which 
deviate ſrom the tenor of the ſaid treaties, ſhall be forth- 


wich removed, and the rights and privileges acquired to 
| the Britiih ſubjects, by virtue of the aforeſaid treaties, 


ſhall not, on any occaſion, or under any pretence, ever be 
violated or leſſened. And if hitherto any more favourable 


privileges have been granted, or ſhall hereafter be granted 


to the merchants of any other foreign nation, any way 


relating to the perſons of the traders, their ſhips, goods, 
duties, or the buſineſs of merchandiſing, the Britiſh mer- 
chants ſhall likewiſe in all reſpects, and in the fulleſt ” 
manner, enjoy the ſame. 1 7 


And in like manner, the miniſters plenipotentiaries o 


Great Britain do, in the name of her Majeſty, confirm 
that the Sicilians ſhall hereafter enjoy the ſame privileges 
and liberties which they have hitherto enjoyed, or ought. 


to have enjoyed, as ſubjects of the King of Spain, by 


virtue of the aforeſaid treaty of the year 1667, 


In witneſs and confirmation whereof, &cs 
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Treaty 


bs | 
which happily ſubſiſt betweetytheir 
 Majeſties;" ih 


the crown of all the Ruſſias on one ſide, and 


which are under their obedience, a true, fi 


(L. S.) Johx METHUEN. people, ſubjects, and inhabitants on both 


Tent money, at the rate of 125 pes 
VI. Engliſh ſhips that come to load or mer- | 
© chandiſes belonging to the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
mall be uſed with all kindneſs and diſpatch, according Bl 
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of amuty, commerce, „ between Oi 
Britain and Ruſſia, concluded at St. Haul burg Sher 
cember 2, 1734. * ET” „ De- 


- 


The peace, friendſhip, and good correſpondence 
3 


bo | ufſian and Britann; 

all be confirmed and eſtabliſhed 1 1 

treaty, fo as from henceforward there ſhall be _ 
th 

of Great Britain on the other, as likewiſe be e cron 


f | tween th 
\ 4 1 io N 
ſtates, countries, realms, dominions, and territories, 


rm, and per. 
anding, which 
d for ever, ag 
aters; and the 


ſides, of what. 
ſoever condition or degree, ſhall behave with entire _ 


will towards each other, and give each other all poſſible 
aid and aſſiſtance, without doing or offering the leaſt 
wrong or damage whatſoever. 5 

II. There ſhall be an entire freedom of navigation and 
commerce throughout all the dominions of the two con- 
tracting parties in Europe, where navigation and com- 
merce are at this time permitted, or ſhall be permitted 


fect peace, friendſhip, and good underſt 
ſhall endure and be inviolably maintaine 
well by ſea as by land, and on all freſh w 


hereafter by the contracting parties to the ſubje& of any 


other nation, | 
III. The ſubjects of both contracting parties may enter 
at all times into all the ports or towns of either of the con- 


tracting parties, with their ſhips, veſſels, or Carriages, 


into which the ſubjects of any other nation are permit- 
ted to enter, to trade or abide there; and the marinerz, 


paſſengers, and veſſels, whether Ruſſian or Engliſh, even 


though there be any ſubjects of any other ſtrange nation 


$1 among the crew, ſhall be received and treated in like 
manner as the moſt favoured nation; and the mariners 


and paſſengers ſhall not be forced to enter into the ſer- 
vice of either of the contracting parties, which may 
have occaſion for their ſervice. And the ſubjects of both 
contracting parties may buy all kind of neceſſaries which 
they ſhall ſtand in need of at the current price; and re- 
pair and refit their ſhips, veſſels, or carriages, and fur- 
niſh themſelves with all manner of proviſions for their 
ſubſiſtence and voyage, abide and depart at their plea- 
ſure, without moleſtation or impediment, provided they 
conform themſelves to the laws and ordinances of the tre- 
ſpective ſtates of the ſaid contracting powers, where they | 
all ſo arrive or continue, P N 


IV. The ſubjects of Great Britain may bring by ſea or 


by land, into all or any of the dominions of Ruflia, 
wherein the ſubjects of any other nation are permitted to 
trade, all ſorts of goods and merchandiſes, whereof the 


| Importation and traffic are not prohibited ; and in like 


manner the ſubjects of Ruſſia may bring into all or any 


of the dominions of Great Britain, wherein the ſubjects 


of any other nation are allowed to traffic, all ſorts of 


 merchandiſes of the produce and manufacture of the do» 


minions of Ruſſia, whereof the importation and traffic 
are not prohibited; and likewiſe all merchandiſes of the 
produce or manufacture of Aſia, provided that it is not 
actually prohibited by any law now in force in Great 
Britain; and they may buy, and export out of the do- 


' minions of Great Britain, all manner of goods and mer- | 
cChandiſes which the ſubjects of any other nation may 


buy therein, and export from thence, and particularly } 


gold and filver, wrought or unwrought, excepting the 

- filver coined money of Great Britain. - - * =_ 
V. The ſubjects of Great Britain, if they happen not to 
have rixdollars to pay therewith the cuſtom, and other 


duties payable on the goods the enter, may pa) in cur- 4 


unload mer- 


to the regulations, without being detained in zug man- 
ner whatſoever, on pain of the penalties mentioned in 


the regulations: and ſhould the ſubjects of (great 


enter into any contract with any Sorel or college, 


for the delivery of any goods or merchandiſes,. on Weir BY 
JJ 
| | ; 1 . | 7 2 * 20 9 2 g 


5 
Re 


| vying notice that the ſame are ready to be delivered, they 
115 be received, agreeable to the time appointed in 


| the contract; after which the accompt ſhall be adjuſted 


ettled, in ſuch a time as it was agreed upon in the 
— between the Chancery, or college, and the 
Engliſh merchants. * * 
VII. It is ſtipulated, that in any town or place of Ruſſia, 
' where any other nations are admitted, the ſubjects of 
Great Britain may pay for goods bought the ſame cur- 
rency as has been received for goods ſold, unleſs there 
be any particular agreement to the contrary. 3 
VIII. It is ſtipulated, that the ſubjects of Great Britain 
may bring to Ruſſia all ſorts of goods or merchandiſes, 
and carry them through the dominions of Ruſſia, the 
ſhorteſt or moſt convenient way to Perſia, paying 3 per 
cent. in rixdollars ad valorem, for duties and tranſit of the 
ſaid goods, and no more, under any pretence whatſoever, 
Nevertheleſs, the Engliſh merchants ſhall be obliged to 
agree with the Ruſſian ſubjects for the carriage-charges, 
either by water or by land, making them a reaſonable 
allowance for the ſame; and the moſt ſtrict orders ſhall 
be given, that the Engliſh merchants may meet with all 
diſpatch and caſe upon the road. They likewiſe may 
bring from Perſia any goods or merchandiſes, and carry 
them through Ruſſia with the ſame liberty and eaſe, pay- 
ing only 3 per cent. in rixdollars ad valorem, for duties and 
tranſit, reckoning the rixdollars as uſual in the Ruffian _ 
cuſtoms. And in order to prevent all trauds of Epgliſh © 
ſubjects, and all vexation and delay of Ruſſian offices, 
Engliſh merchants ſhall declare the goods deſigned to be 
carried through Ruſſia, either to or from Perſia, at the 
firſt Ruſſian place they arrive, which ſhall be received 
and admitted on the bill of lading, policy, or regiſter, 
according to the value declared, on which a duty of 3 
per cent. ſhall be paid, without opening or unpacking the 
merchandiſes, any more than is abſolutely. neceſſary to ſa- 
tisfy the Ruſſian officer that the merchandiſes ſpecified in 
the bill of lading, policy, or regiſter, and no other, or 
others, are contained in the bale in which the merchan- 
diſes are packed. But in caſe the Ruſſian officer have 
any grounds to ſuſpect that the goods are not declared 
to their right value,” within 20 per cent, then the Ruſſian 
officer, paying to the merchant the value declared, and 
20 per cent, over and above it, without any deduction, 
may take the goods, and diſpoſe thereof. After the Ruſ- 
ſian officer's inſpection, which is to be done without vex- _ 
ation or detriment to the goods or package, he ſhall fix 


KO. 
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leaden ſeals to the packs, or bales, that contain the 
goods, number and mark them, and deliver to the mer- * 
chant a certificate of the payment of the duties; and, by 
virtue of that certificate, leaden ſeal, mark, and number, 
they ſhall have a free paſſage through Ruſſia, either go- 
ing to or coming from Perſia, without any obſtacle or 
moleſtation : but ſhould the merchants not carry any or 
all the bales through Ruſſia, according to the declaration, 
or ſhould the ſeals be taken off, and any goods taken 

out in Ruſſia, if there is any reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch a con- 
duct, in oppoſition to the true ſenſe and meaning of this 
article, ſuch merchant ſhall be fined, and pay the whole 
value declared of the pack, or bale, that ſhall be want- 
ing, or to which the ſeal ſhould not be found. 

IX. Tt ſhall be permitted to the ſubjects of both con- 
tracting parties reciprocally, in all accuſtomed places of 
export, to load on board their own ſhips, veſſels, or car- 
riages, or any other, all merchandites bought by them, 


vice, without their own conſent, under any pretenc 


XVI. Engliſh merchan 


ſhall be at enmity with the other of the ſaid parties, places 
actually blocked up or beſieged only excepted; provided 

they do not carry any warlike ſtores or ammunition to * 
the enemy: as for all other effects, their ſhips, paſſen- 
ers, and goods, ſhall be free and unmpleſted. 

II. Cannons, mortars, fire. arms, piſtols, bombs, gra- 
nadoes, bullets, balls, fuzees, flints, matches, powder, 
ſaltpetre, ſulphur, cuiraſſes, pikes, ſwords, belts, pouch; NM 
cartouch- boxes, ſaddles, and bridles, in any quantity e 
beyond what may be neceſſary for t ſhip's proviſiony 
and may properly appertain to, and be judged ncceſſaP FF 
for, every mat of the ſhip's crew, or for each 


ger, ſhall be deemed ammunition of war ; and if any ans 
ſuch be there found, they may ſeize and conf ſcate tie 
ſame according to law; but neither the veſſels, paſſen=" _-* 


gers, or the reſt of the goods, ſhall be detained for that 
reaſon, or hindered from purſuing their voyage. | 
XIII. In caſe of a rupture between the contracting par- 
ties, which God forbid, effects or veſlels of the ſubjects 
of either party ſhall not be detained or confiſcated ; but 
there ſhall be the ſpace of one year at leaſt allowed them, 
wherein they may ſell, diſpoſe, carry off, or ſend away 
their effects, and tranſport their perſons. 


XIV. The merchants, marines, veſſels, or effects of WM 


either party, ſhall not be arreſted or forced into ſer- 


whatſoever and if any ſervant, ar mariner, deletts his 
ſervice or veſſel, he {hall be delivered uo : but nothing a 
contained in this article is to be fo underſtood as to tend 


to the hinderance or obſtruction of the ordinary cqurle of 
juſtice on either fide. | 85 


XV. Incaſe of wreck on any part of the dominlons of 
the contracting parties, all ſorts of aſſiſtance ſhall be given 
the unfortunate ; no violence ſhall be done them, nor 

- ſhall their effects, ſaved either by themſelves or others, or 


drove aſhore, be hidden or detained from them; neither 


= 
CID 


ſhall they be hurt, under any pretext whatſoever, but 
they ſhall be preſerved for them, and they ſhall pay what 


is reaſonable, for the 


aſſiſtance given to their perſons, © 
ſhips, or effects. e E 


| ants may buy, build, or rent houſes,” 2 
and ſell or diſpoſe of them, either at St Peterſburgh, + 


_ Moſcow, in the German Slabod, Aſtracan, and Archans' 
gel; and in thoſe places their houſes ſhall be exempted © 
from lodging ſoldiers ; in all other places they may like- 

. wife buy, ſell, or rent houſes; but there they ſhall be * 

ſubject to quartering ſoldiers, equally as other inhabi- 


tants. Ruſſian merchants may alſo build, buy, or rent 


houſes in Great Britain or Ireland, and fell or diſpoſe of 


them, provided they qualify themſelves for that purpoſe, 
in like manner as the ſubjects of any other the moſt fa- 


voured nations are obliged to do; and they ſhall be 
; 7 of lodging ſoldiers, and have a free exerciſe of the 


F we 


pointed fox that purpoſe, . a * 3 
XVII. Paſlports ſhall be given to all Engliſh ſubjects that” 
might have a mind to retire from Ruſſia, two months af= 
ter having giving notice thereof, without obliging them 
to give any ſecurity, if in that time there appear ho juſt 


reek religion, either in their houſes, or any place ap 3 


_ cauſe to detain them, without obliging them to apply Sh 8 
ſor their paſſports any where elſe than to the college Gf 


commerce, or any other that may hereafter be ſubſtituted _ 
for the ſame. The ſame. care and diſpatch to depart, 


the Ruſſian ſubjects ſhall have in the dominions of Get 
Britain, according to what is cuſtomary in that 6 AE 1 
5 XVIII. Engliſh merchants that take into their ſer vice. 


. 91 


ountry 


they have paid the duties, and ſuch ſhips, veſſels, og ot hire any ſervants in-Rufia, with ſuch paſſports as tu 
I 1 


ich ſhall be 


ſeryant do not behave vl. ao 
merchant ſhall not agſyyer fort, 


paſſen⸗ Js.” 
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ſan merchants ſhall have the ſame reciprocal ſecurity and 
J juſtice in the domintons of Great Britain, for the ſervants 


they may. there hire, agreeable to the laws of the land. 
XIX. All affairs of Engliſh merchants in Ruſſia ſhall be 
under the cogniſance only of the college of commerce, 
or any other court that may be appointed hereafter, in 


1 lieu of this college, to take cogniſance of foreign mer- 


- Ruſſian merchants in the 


XX. Engliſh mere ged to produce 
their books or papers to any body whatſoever, unleſs to 
bear witneſs in courts of juſtice; nor ſhall their books 
or papers be taken away and detained from them, nei- 
ther ſhall their effects be diſtrained or ſold, under any 
pretence whatſoever, except in caſe of a bankruptcy, 
and then only by decree of the college of commerce, or 
any other court that may be hereafter appointed, in lieu 
of that college, to take care of ibe affairs of foreign 
merchants; and Ruſſian merchants in Great Britain ihall 
be protected by the laws, as the preceding article directs. 
XXI. In caſe of a law-ſuit, four reputable perſons among 
the foreign merchants ſhall be named by the college of 
commerce, to inſpect into the books and papers of the 
plaintiff, if the caſe require it, and their report to the 
college of commerce ſhall be a ſufficient evidence. 

XXII. The cuſtom-houſe ſhall take care to examine the 
Ruffian merchants ſervants, when they ſign bargains, whe- 
ther they have orders or powers of their maſters for ſo 
doing: if not, they ſhall not be truſted. The fame 
ſhall be obſerved in regard to the Engliſh merchants ſer- 


vants, and the bargains ſhall be for the maſter's account, 


who, if they have given orders or powers to their ſer- 


vants, ſhall then be anſwerable as if they had made the 


bargain themſelves. All Ruffian ſervants employed in 
ſhops ſhall alſo be regiſtered, and their tranſactions. 


XXIII. If any Ruſſian merchants indebted to Engliſh 


merchants, quit the place where they lived, and retire 
into the country, and it happen that during their abſence 
petitions be brought againſt them, proving the debt, then 
the college of commerce ſhall ſummon them thrice, allow- 
Ing a ſufficient time for their appearance before the col- 


lege; but ſhould they not appear, the college ſhall con- 


demn them, and ſend an expreſs, at the charge of the 


plaintiff, to the governors, with orders to put the ſen- 
tence in execution, obliging the debtor to pay his 


debt. | | | 9 8 
XXIV. The Ruſſian merchants that come with their 
goods ſhall enter them as ſoon as poſſible at the cuſtom- 


houſe ; and, when ſold, ſhall write down the quantity, 


weight, and meaſure, as the regulations direct. 


XXV. The bracks ſhall be equitably eſtabliſhed, and ſet in 


good order ; the brackers ſhall be anſwerable for the qua- 


ty of the goods, and falſe package, and ſubject to pay 


the loſſes, on proof being brought againſt them. 
XX VI. Regulations ſhall be eſtabliſhed ſor removing 


abuſes which there may be in the package of hides and 


threads; in the interim, if any diſpute ariſe between buyer 
and ſeller, in regard to the tare of any goods; the cuſ- 


tomhouſe ſhall decide it, according to reaſon and equity. _ 
XXVII. For a greater convenience and encouragement 


of the trade of Great Britain, it is agreed that the follow- 


ing Engliſh woollen goods ſhall hereafter pay no more 
duty than what is ſet down in this article, viz. Engliſh 
cloth for ſoldiers ſhall pay no more than two copeacs, in 
rix-dollais, for each archine; the coarſe cloth of the 


county of York, known in the Ruſſian tariff by the name 
of koſtrogi, ſhall pay no more thanitwo copeacs, in rix- 


dollars, for each archine ; broad flannels, only one copeac, £2 
in rix-dollars, for each archine; and narrow flannels, 
but three quarters of a copeac, in rix dollars, for each 


archine. | 


XXVII. Iris agreed and concluded, that the ſubjects of 


.. both parties ſhall be reſpected and treated, in their re- 


| ſpective dominions, in like manner as the moſt favoured. 


nation; and the ſubjects of Ruſſia which ſhall come into 
England, in order to learn arts and commerce there, ſhall 


be protected, favoured, and inſtructed: likewiſe, if 


8 * 


Britiſh ſeas in the accuſtomed manner; 


of the faid Emperor of Morocco's dominions. | 
II. That the King of Great Britain's ſubjects reſiding in 


Ke. 


and prince - ele dor, of the holy Roman empire, e all 


any Ruſſian veſſels ſhall e out at ſea by an 
Engliſh veſſe's, they ſhall in no wiſe be Ya Ip ks 
leſted by them, provided they comport themſclves in - 
but, o 

trary, they wall he favoured em and that of Ne 
ports or havens belon ging to the dominions of Great Britair! 
XXIX. Peace, amity, and good underſtanding ſhall 
continue for ever between the contracting parties 2 q- 
as it is uſual to limit treaties of commerce for-a 1 N 
ſpace of time, it is agreed between the contractin * 
ties that this hall continue for the ſpace of eee 4 
to be computed from the day of ſigning, this 2 


0 reſ 
treaty ; and that before the expiration: of the "47 prong 


they ſhall come to a further mutual agreement for 8 
newing and prolonging the ſame, 


Articles of peace and commerce be!ween the m hi : 
and Prince George II. Sc. and OS e 
glorious. mighty, and right noble Prince Muley Hammet 
Dahebby, Bea Muley Iſmael, Ben Mule) Zeriph. 

Ben Muley Aly, King and Emperor of the 3 of 
Fez and Morocco, c. January 145 1728, 4 

I. That all Moors or Jews ſubject to the E | 

Morocco ſhall be allowed a free 0 diz. * Nr 

for thirty days in the city of Gibraltar, or iſland of Mi. 

norca, and not to reſide in either place, but to depart 

with their effects, without lett or moleſtation, to any part 


Barbary ſhall not be obliged to appear before the cadi 
or juſtice of the country; but only the governor of the 
place, and his Britannic Majeſty's conſuls, are to take 
cogniſance of, and-adjuſt the differences they may have 
with the natives of the country. | Y 
ILI. That the menial ſervants of his Britannic Majeſty's 
ſervants, though natives of the country, either Moors or 
Jews, be exempt from taxes of all kinds. 

IV. That all his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, as well paſ. 
ſengers as others, taken by any of the Emperor of Fez 
and Morocco's cruizers, on board any foreign ſhip or 
veſſel whatever, ſhall immediately be ſet at liberty, and 
ſent to the city of Gibraltar. 0 | 
V. That there be permiſſion for buying proviſions, and 


— 


all other neceſſaries, for his Britannic Majeſty's fleet, or 


city of Gibraltar, at any of the Emperor of Fez and Mo- 


rocco's ſea- ports, at the market prices, and the ſame to 


be ſhipped off without paying cuſtom, as has been ex- 
torted lately, contrary to the treaty of peace ſubſiſt- 
ing. $57 She ELF: EM i | 2 9 
VI. All the other articles, being fifteen in number, 
concluded, agreed, and adjuſted by the honourable 
Charles Steward, Eſq; on the behalf of his Britannic 


4 Majeſty ; and by his excellency baſhaw Hamet Ben Aly, 


Ben Abdalla, and his imperial. Majeſty's treaſurer, Mr. 
Moſes Ben Hatter, a J-w, on behalf of the ſaid King of 
Fez and Morocco, ſhall ſtand good, and be of the ſame 
force, as in the reign of the moſt high and renowned 


Prince George I. King of Great Britain, &c. of glorious 


memory, and the high and glorious, mighty and right 
noble Prince Albumazer Muley Iſmael, late Emperor of 
Morocco. And it is farther agreed, that all the articles 
aforementioned, as well the fifteen, as theſe additional 


ones, ſhall, in twenty days after the date hereof, be pub- 4 


liſhed in the Arabic language, and affixed. on the gates 
of all the ſea-port towns in his imperial Majeſty's domi- f 


nions. s 


Signed and dated at the court of Mequinez, January 2% 
0929-8, + e = 


; , 25S 1 * 1 
A treaty of peace and friendſhip between ih King of Great B 
455 Britain, and the Emperor of Morocco, in 1751. 
Gore II. by the grace of God, King: of Great Britain, 


uke of Brunſwic and Lunenburg, arch-tredſſrer, 


to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, grbeting; eres | 
treaty for eſtabliſhing peace and friendſhip wilEonelWdea 
and {ined on the x 5thof December 17 34, and copied ibi a 


15th of Rabbei the firſt, in the year 1 164, which * 1 


1750, . 


eee 
2 
MF 


* 
25 hex 2 
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Engliſh ſtyle, the 15th day of Janua 


de additional articles of peace and commeree, concluded III. If any Engliſh ſhall contract any thing to be paid to 

and figned at the court of Fez, on the iſt of February the Emperor's ſubjects, notes ſhall be given for the ſamt ; 

1751, N. S. between us and the high, g'orious, potent, and in like manner the ſame to be obſerved hy the em- 

and noble prince, Mulay Abedela, Ben Mulay Iſmael, peror's ſubjects in the Engliſh dominions; and if it ſhall 

Ben Mulay Seriph, Ben Lulay Aly, King and Emperor happen that ſuch ſubjects of either power cannot write, 

of the kingdoms of Fez, gorocco, &c. by William Pet- to get ſome perſon to write ſuch notes for them. 

ticrew, E1qz, our conſul-general, on our part, and by IV. That no excuſe be made, or ignorance of this peace 

the alcaide Habed Lohah Ben Hamed Limury, ficſt mi- | pretended, the ſame ſnall be pubhſhed and declared to all 

niſter, on, the behalf, and by order of, the ſaid King of the ſubjects of both powers, both what is now agreed on, 

Fes and Morocco, in the words and form following. andthe articles concluded with king George the Firſt ; 
* 7 . A which declaration ſhail be ſigned by ech power, and by 

Treaty of peace between his Majeſty George II. King of them kept, to prevent diſputes. This treaty was con- 
Great Britain, &c. and Mulay Abedela Ben Iſmael, cluded the 15th of December 1 and copied the 1<th 

; | 7345 pied the 15 

King and Emperor of Fez, Mequinez, Morocco, of Rabbei the firſt, in the year 1164, which is, in Eng- 
Sc. | -», liſa ſtile, the 15th of January 1750. | 

I. For eſtabliſhing peace and friendſhip, it is agreed an "6.408 1 | 

concluded for firm and valid, both by land and fea, in all Additional articles of peace and commerce between the moſt 

the dominions of both powers, that the Engliſh in gene-  bhigh, illuſtribus, and moſt renowned prince Geo, Il. 

ral ſhall and may now, and at all times hereafter, enjoy Oc. and the high, glorinus, mighty, and moſt noble 

and continue in peace and friendſhip with the Emperor prince, Mulay Abedela, Ben Mulay Iſmael, Ben Mu- 

and his ſubjects, and be well uſed and reſpected by the lay Seriph, Ben Mulay Aly, king and emperor of the 

Emperor's ſubjects, agreeable to the order and commands . kingdoms of Fez, Morocco, Taffilete, . 

of the emperor. | Mc. Ab.) Co Fr TEL 

II. That ſuch number or quantity of paſſports as may be I. It is agreed on and concluded, that ftom hencefor ward 

neceſſary, be tranſmitted to the Emperor, indented in there ſhall be, between bis Majeſty of Great Britain, 

ſuch manner as ſhall tally with the paſſports that ſhall be Prince and elector of Hanover, &c. and the king of Fez 

received by the Engliſh merchants in England; and if and Morocco, their heirs and ſucceſſors, a gener al, true, 

an Engliſh man of war meets with any,merchant-ſhips and perfect peace for ever, as well by land as by ſea and 

belonging to the Emperor, ſuch merchant⸗ſhips ſhall be ſreſh Waters; 3 between the lands, kingdoms, do- 

obliged to produce and ſhew their paſſports, given to them 2100s, and ferritories belonging to, or under the u- 

by the Engliſh conſul. OY 2 riſdigtion of his Britannic Majeſty in Germany, andithoſe 

III. If any diſpute ſhall happen between the Engliſh and appertaining to the king of Fez and Morocco 3 and their 

the Emperor's ſubjects, the ſame not to be determined by ſubjects, people, or inhabitants reſpectively, of what 

a judge, but ended and adjuſted by the Engliſh conſul +» condition, degree, or quality ſoeyer, from henceforth 

and the coyed, that is, the mayor of the 10wn where . reciprocally ſhall owe the other all friendſhip ; and that 

ſuch diſpute ſhall happen. | * all ſhips, veſſels, paſſengers with their effects, traſficking 

IV. That none of the Emperor's ſubjects ſhall; at any voluntary, or compelled by enemies, difaſters of the ſeas, 

time, forcibly enter the houſes of the Engliſh, or any Or any accident whatſoever to the coaſts of the emperor 

place belonging to them, or take and carry away any of of Fez And Mor OC ED dominions, being his Britannic 

their goods and effects, unleſs they have leave and autho- Me jeſtys ſubjects in Germany, ſhall from benceforth be 

rity from the emperor ſo to do: that if any of the em- treated according to the ſaid regulations as ſpecified by the 

peror's ſubjects ſhall hire any Engliſh ſhip to.carry and — treaties of peace now ſubliſting between his Britannic Ma- 

convey goods from one part of the emperor's dominions jeſty and the King of Fez and Mor „ OE os 

to another, and ſhall happen by ſtreſs of weather, or any © II. It is agreed that all ſhips and veſſels belonging to his 

other occaſion, to touch at any place or places in the Britannic Majeſty in Germany, ſhall carry a proper paſs,” 

voyage, ſuch ſhip or ſhips ſhall not be obliged to pay any. and that a copy of ſuch paſs, with the heads of the ſaid 

thing for the ſhelter or aſſiſtance they may receive; and _ paſſes, ſhall be ſent to his Britannic Majeſty's conſul re- 

that no Engliſh whatever, or any of their ſervants, tho ſiding in Barbary, to the end that he may deliver the 

not Engliſh, ſhall be liable to pay the tax impoſed upon ſame to the commanders, or captains, of the king of Fez. 

the Emperor's ſubjects, called the poll-ta xn. and Morocco's ſhips, of war, ot cruizers, to the end that 

V. That the fifteen articles of peace made and con- dus regard may be had to this peace, and 8 that no com- EN 

cluded between king George I. and Muli Iſmael, are mander or captain may offend through Ignorance z and all 

hereby agreed to and confirmed, with his Majeſty king commanders or an of ſhips or veſſels belonging to his 1 

George II. as good and valid, and ſhall be faithfully kept Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects in Germany, meeting wih 


. 
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of Fez and Morocco | 
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terpreters and brokers, who ſhall be exempted ſrom all 


taxes, as likewiſe all their domeſtic ſervants. 


All the other articles, being fiſteen in number, concluded, 


reed, and adjuſted, by the admiral Charles Stewart, on 
the behalf of his Britannic Majeſty, and by his excellency 
baſhaw Hamet Ben Aly Ben Abdalla, and his Imperial 
Majeſty's treaſurer, Mr. Moſes Benatar, on behalf of 
the ſaid king of Fez and Morocco, ſhall ſtand good, and 
be of the ſame force, as in the reign of the moſtyhigh, 
illuſtrious, andfenowned prince, George the Firſt, king 
of Great Britain, c. of glorious memory, and the high, 
mighty, and moſtnoble prince, Mulay Iſmael, late em- 
peror of Morocco; as likewiſe the other articles, being 
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i nation with 
liberty to bring 
Peror's doming- 
ver-. a i 


coaſis "the ſane 
ing touched and taken 
away; but ſhall be under the direction of the Engliſh 
conſul, who ball ſend the goods and people where he 
ſhall thiok fit. ; | 


three in number, agreed and concluded by John way VII. It is the mutual agreement of the king of Great 


Sollicoffree, Eſq; on behalf of his Britannic Majeſt 
his excelleney baſhaw Hamet Ben Aly Ben Abdalla, on 
behalf of the king of Fez and Morocco. . 
It is agreed on and concluded, that all the articles afore- 
mentioned, being eighteen in number, with theſe addi- 
tional articles, that are tranſlated into the Arabi language, 
copies thereof be ſent to all his Imperial Majeſty's al- 
caides, and officers of all the ports in his dominions, there 
to be read by the cadi, or chief juſtice, in public aſſe mbly, 
and afterwards to remain depoſited, either in the hands of 
the judge, or the alcaide of the port, that recourſe may 
be had thereto on all occaſions which may occur; and 
that the rat fications of the ſaid articles ſhall be made 
within the term of ſix months, or ſooner, if poſſible, in 
Spaniſh, which ſhall be received, and be of equa force. 
Dated and ſigned at the court of F ez, on the iſt of Fe- 
bruary, 1751, N. 8. 1 1 
3 a Signed ABDELHOVAHW ALY Mooky. 


Treaty of peace betwren his Majeſiy George J. ting of 


5 "7 Great Britain, &c. and Muli Iſmael, en al 


Aly Sherife, king of Fez, Mequinez, Morocco, Sc. 


I. In order to eſtabliſh peace between the powers, both 
by land and ſea, and all their reſpective dominions, it is 
agreed on, that the Engliſh may now, and always here- 
after, be well uſed and reſpected by our ſubjects, agree- 
able to the orders and commands of the emperor. - _ 
II. That all Engliſh men of war and merchant ſhips, that 
hall come to any part of the emperor's dominions, to 
trade or otherwiſe, and ſhall have on board a cargo not 
proper for vending in the place where they ſhall come, 
may depart with the ſame to any other part of the em- 
peror's dominions, and ſhall- pay duty but once for the |. 
ſame ; and that no duty at all ſhall be paid for any war 
implements, ſuch as fire-arms, ſwords, and any thing 
belonging to the army, as alſo for materials of all kinds 
- for ſhip-building; and if any Engliſh ſhip ſhall arrive at 
any of the emperor's ports, with any merchandiſe deſtined 
for any other part of the world, that no duty ſhall be 
paid for ſuch merchandiſe, but ſhall depart with the ſame, 
without any manner of moleſtation, If any Engliſh ſhip 
ſhall be thrown upon the emperor's coaſts by ſtreſs of 
weather, or otherwiſe, the ſame ſhall be protected, and 
may ſafely depart, without any ill uſage or interruption. 
In like manner ſhall be treated the emperor's ſubjects _ 


happening to be thus thrown on the coaſt of Great Bri- 


tain, or the dominions thereto belonging. 
III. That all the Engliſh 'ſhips and emperor's ſhips may 
paſs and repaſs the ſeas without hinderance, interruption, 
or moleſtation, from each other; nor ſhall any money, 
merchandiſe, or any demand be made or taken, by 10 
ſmhips of either power from each other; and if any ſub- 
8 of any other nation ſhall be on board either the Eng- 
liiſh or the emperor's ſhips, they ſhall be ſafely protected 
IV. If the emperor's men of war meet with any Engliſh - 
ſhips, and fhall want to ſee their paſſports, they are to 
ſend a boat, with two men of fidelity, to peruſe the ſaid © 
paſſports, who are to return without any farther trouble, 
and then both ſides to proceed quietly on their reſpective 


voyages; the fame uſage to be received by the emperor's 


. merchant ſhips from the Engliſh men of war, who ſhall. 
dle the paſſports made out by the Engliſh conſul, and, 


5, = . N x 


and Britain and the emperor, that the emperor do iſſue out 


orders to all parts of his dominions, for the well uſing of 
all the Engliſh ſubjects, and that particular places be ap- 
pointed for the burial of their dead; that the conſul's 
brokers ſhall freely go on board any ſhip, without in- 
terruption; that the Engliſh conſuls, merchants, and 
other ſubjects of Great Britain, may ſafely travel by land 
with effects, without any hindrance whatever; and if 
any Engliſh ſettled in the emperar's dominions ſhall be 
deſirous to return home, that they may ſo do, with their 
families, goods, and effects, without interruption: if an 
_ Engliſh die, the effects of ſuch to be taken under the care 
"ofthe conſul, to be diſpoſed of as directed by the will 
of ſuch perſon, and, if no will, for the benefit of ſuch 
\_ perſon's next heir; and if any debts ſhall be Owing to 
ſuch deceaſed perſon, the ſame to be paid by order of the 
_ governor, or any other perſon in power, where ſuch 
perſon ſhall die; and that a ſubject of the empe- 
ror's be appointed to demand and receive the ſame, 
and depoſit the ſame in the hands of the Engliſh conſul, 
for the aforeſaid uſes. If any Engliſh ſhall contract debts 
in the emperor's country, and remove from thence with- 
out ſatisfying the ſame, no other perſons ſhall be liable 
to pay ſuch debts. The like uſage and treatment the 
ſubjects of the emperor are to receive in the king of 
Great Britain's dominions ; and that the king may ſend 
as many conſuls to the emperor's dominions -as he ſhall 
think neceſſary. . * 
VIII. That no Engliſh merchant, captains of ſhips, or 
other perſon or perſons Whatſoever, that are Engliſh ſub- 
jects, ſhall be forced to fell any of their goods for leſs 
than the real value; and that no captain, matter, or com- 


. mander of any Engliſh ſhip ſhall be compelled, without. 


their own will and conſent, to carry any goods or mer- 


©  chandiſes for any perſon. or perſons whatſoever ; not ſhall 


any ſailor be forced away from any Engliſh ſhip, > 
IX. If any quarrel or diſpute ſhall happen between any 
_ Engliſhman and a Muſſelman, by which hurt to either 
may enſue, the ſame to be heard before, and.determiged 
by the emperor only; and if an Engliſhman, . who-may 
be the aggreſſor, ſhall make his eſcape, no other Engliſh» 


man ſhall ſuffer upon his account; and if two Engliſhmen 7 
' ſhall quarrel, to be determined by the Engliſh conſul, 7 
| who ſhall do with them as he pleaſes : and if any quarrel 7 
or diſpute ſhall happen ſhall happen between Muſlelqen | 
in England, or in any of the Engliſh dominions, by } 

which hurt may enſue, the ſame to be heard before one 


Chriſtian and one Muſſelman, and to be determined 
according to the laws of Great Britain. 
X. If it ſhall happen that this peace, by an 


— 
* 


them. 


Kl. If any Engliſh in the emperor's dominions, 6h 
emperor's ſubjects in the Engliſh dominions, ſhall malls 1 


cCiouſly endeavour to break the peace, ſuch. of them” 


hall be proved ſo to intend, ſhall by as 
niſhed for ſuch offence, each power to & 

pf their own ſubjects. *, 3s, 

Xl. If any of the emperor's ſubjects nal 

- commodity in the Engliſh dominians, they 


Wi 


impoſed on in price, but pay the ſame 2 


or in dying from 


mean, ſhall | 
be broke, the conſul, and all other Engliſh, ſhall haue 
- fix months time to remove themſelves, with their families 

and effects, to any place they pleaſe, without interrupton uy 
and that all debts owing to them nn ee paid wy 1 


er de pi 
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III. That not any of the Spaniſh, whether captains, 
bog Wop: Nos *. of under the Engliſh government 
ja Gibraltar or Port Mahon, ſhall be taken or moleſted, 
ſailing under Engliſh colours, with paſſports. | 
XIV. That no excuſe bemade, or ignorance pre- 


tended, of this peace, the ſame ſhall be publiſhed and de- 
»dlred to all the ſubjects of each power; which declara- 
tion ſhall be ſigned by each power, and Kept by them, to 

revent diſputes. Ah EA 

V. If any man of war ſhall be on the emperor's coaſts, 
that are enemies to the Engliſh, and any Engliſh men of 
war, or other Engliih ſhips, ſhall happen to be, or arrive 
there alſo, that they ſhall not in any manner be hurt,  , 
engaged by their enemy; and when fuch Engliſh ſhips +. 
ſhall ſail, their enemies ſhips ſhall not ſet ſail under forty 
hours afterwards. 2 | Tx 
And if, after the concluſion of this peace, any ſhip ſhall 
happen to be taken by either power, within fix months 
after the proclamation of the peace, that the fame, with 
the people and effects, ſhall be reſtored. Made and de- 
clared in the preſence of the emperor's ſervant, Aham- 
mad Baſha, ſon of Alli, ſon of Abdulla, by the authority 
given to him by the emperor. _ Dated this 23d of Janu- 
ary, in the year 1721, Engliſh ſtile, Wrote and given 
to Charles Stewart, Eſq; the Engliſh ambaſſador, in the 
ſeventh year of the reign of our late royal father, king 
George the'Fieſt. 7 3 
We having ſeen and conſidered the above- written treaty, 
with the additional articles, have approved, ratified, and 
confirned the fame, in all and fingular their clauſes, as 
by theſe preſents we do approve, ratify, and confirm the 
ſame, for us, our heirs and ſueceffors, engaging and 
promiſing, on our royal word, :facredly and inviolably to 
perform and obſerve all and fingular their contents, and 
never to ſuffer, as far as in us lies, any perfon to violate 
the ſame, or in any manner to act contrary thereto. In 
witneſs whereof, we have cauſed our great ſeal of Great 
| Biitain to be affixed to theſe preſents, ſigned with our 
own royal hand. Given at our court at Keafington, the 
thirty-firſt day of July, in the year of oar Lord 1751, 
and of our teign the twenty- fiff nn. 


triicles of peace and commerce between the mf ſerene and 
mighty prints Charles II. by the grace, &. and moſt 
illaſtriaus lords the baſba, dry, and'dga, governors of + 
the famous city and kingdom of Algiers, Et. concluded by © 
Arthur Herbert, EV; admiral of bis Majeſty's fleet, 
April 10, O. S. 1682. With the few alterations made 
and included at the renewal thereof in 1686: all which 
are, for diſtinction, in a different character. 


I. In the firſt place it is agreed and concluded, That from 
this day, and for ever forwards, there be a true, firrh, 
and inviolable peace between the moſt ſerene king of 
Great Britain, Francs, and Ireland, &c. and the moſt 
iluſtrious lords the bafhi, dey, and aga, governors of 
the city and kingdom of Algiers, and between all the do- 
minion; and fapjects of either ſide; and that the ſhips, 
or other veſſels, and the ſubjects and people gf both ſides, 
ſhall not henceforth do to each other any harm, offence, | 
or injury, either in word or deed, but ſhill treat ono an- _ 
vher with all poſſible reſpeet and friendſhip 5 add that 
al demands and ptetenſtons whatſoever, te this day, 
between both parties, ſhall ceaſe and de ei vo HH =; 
Il. That any of the ſhips, or other veſſels,” belonging 
to the ſaid Eing of "Great Britain, &e. or te any of ths 
Majeſty's fabjects; may ſafely come to the port of Al- 
freely to bay and ſell, paying the ufual cuſtoms of 10 err 
Gigs in a 1 ſuch goods as they ſell; and 
the goods they fell not, they ſhall freely carry on board, 
Without paying any duties for the ſame: and that the) 
ſhall freely depart from thence. whenſoever they pleaſe, . | 
vithout any ſtop or hinderante whatſoever f as to con- 
tahand merchandiſes, as powder, briniſtane, iron, planks, 

ad all ſorts of timber fit for building of ſhips, ropes, 
| fuſils, and other habiliments of wär, his ſaid = 
e ſhalt pay no duty for the fame to thoſe 


IM. * 


_ pals, or certificate, yet if, 


- 
3 


piers, or to any other port ot place of that kingdom, there made ute o | 
W. ets jeſty's ſubfects. 


TRE 


III. That all ſhips, and other veſſels, as well thoſe be⸗ 
longing to the ſaid king of Great Britain, or to any of his 
majeſty's ſubjects, as thoſe belonging to the kingdom or 
people of Algiers, ſhall freely paſs the ſeas, and traffic, 
without any ſearch, hinderance, or moleſtation, from 
each other ; and that all perſons, or paſſengers, of what 
country ſoever, and all monies, goods, merchandiſes, and : 
moyeables, to whatſoever people or nation belonging, 
beir on board any of the ſaid ſhips-or veſſels; ſhall be 
wholly free, and ſhall not be ſtopped, taken, or plundered, 
ang any harm or damage whatſoever from either 
IV. That the Algiers ſhips of war, or other veſſels, 
meeting with any merchant-ſhips, or other veſſels, of 
his laid Majeſty's ſubjects, not being in any of the ſeas 
appertaining to bis Majeſty's dominions; may ſend on board 
one ſingle boat, with two ſitters only, bekides the ordi- 
nary crew of rowers, and that no more ſhall enter any 
ſuch merchant ſhip, or veſſel, without expreſs leave ſrom 
the commander thereof, but the two ſitters alone ; and; 
upon producing a paſs under the hand and ſeal of the lord 
high adinifal of England and Ireland, or of the lord high 
admiral of Scotland, for the faid kingdoms reſpeQively, 
or under the hands and ſeals of the commiſſioners for 


| Executing the office of lord high admiral of any of the ſaid 
_ kingdoms, that the ſaid ſhip {hull proceed freely on her 


voyage; and that althoigh for the ſpace of 15 months 


next enſuing aſter the concluſion” of this peace, the faid 
commander of the metchant ſhip, or veſſel, produces no 
ſuch paſs, yet if the maſh 


Ct pat r part of the ſeamen of the ſaid 
ſhip, or veſſel; be ſubjects of the ſaid king of Great Bri- 
tain, the faid boat ſhall immediately depart, and the (aid 


< merchant hp, or veſſ:} ſhall freely proceed on her voy- 


age ; but that, after the ſaid fifteen months, all merchant 
ſhips, or veſſels, of his ſaid Mijeſty's ſubjects, ſhill be 


_ obliged to produce ſuch a piſs as aforeſaid. And any of 


the ſhips of war of his ſaid 'Myjeſty, meeting with any 


| ſhips, or other veſſels of Algiers, if the commander of 
any ſuch ſhip or veſſel ſhall produce a paſs, confirmed by 
the chief governors of Algiers, and a certificate from the + 


Engliſh conſul there —_— or, if they have no ſuch 
for the ſpace of fifteen months 


next enfuing the contluſion, of this peace, the major part 


of the ſhip's company be Turks, Moors, or ſlaves be- 
longing to Algiers, then the ſzid Algiers ſhips or veſſels 
ſhalt proceed freely; but that, after the ſaid fifteeſl 


months, all Algiers ſhips or veſſels ſhall be obliged to 
produce ſuch a paſs and certificate as aforeſaid. The 


only alteration” in this, regards the fiſtcen months term 


_ allowed for paſſes, Ke. 


V. That no commander, of other perſon, of any ſhip or 
veſſel of Algiers, ſhill take out of any ſhip or veſſel of his 


ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects, any perſon or perſons whatſoever, DX 
to carry them any where to be examined, or upon any _ 
other pretence; nor ſhall they uſe any torture or,violence © 


to any perſon, of what nation or quality ſoever, being 


on board any ſhip or veſſel of his faid Majeſty's ſubjects, _ 
upon any pretence whatſoever; oO 


VI. That no ſhipwreck belonging to the, faid king of 
Great Britain, or to any of his ſubjects, upon any part 


of the coaſt belonging to Algiers, ' ſhall be made, or be- * 


come prise; and that neither the goods thereof ſhall be 
ſeized, nor the men made ſlaves, bat that all the ſubjectis 


of Algiers ſhall uſe their beſt endeavours. to ſave the faid 
; a Airs ; 1 8 EY ; v4 — BF "We. 8 5 K 


men and their roods. e ITE 


VII. "That no ſhip, er any other veſſel of Algiers, ſhall © 
_ - hae pertniſſion to be delivered up, or go to Sallee, or au 
place in enmity with the ſaid king of Great Britain, to be 


made uſe of as corfaits, or ſea-rovers, againſt his ſaid Ma- 


VIII. That none ef he flips,” of other ſmaller veſſels of 


_ Algiers, ſhall remain eruizing near; or in fight of his Ma- 
| jeſty's eity and garrifemof ' Tangier, or of any other his 


Majeſty's roads, havens, ports, toWii 20d plates, ne: 


any way diſturd the peace and commeree of the far 
Tangier now omitted.» on OO OI TT 
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IX. That if any ſhip or veſſeit f Fünis, Tripohy, or 

Sallee, or of any other place, bring any ſhips, veſſele, 
| of his fai Majelty's 

| ſubjects to Algiers, or to any * ot place in that king- 


men, or goods, beloriging to any 
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within the territories of Algiers. 
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dum, the governors there ſhall not permit them to be ſold 
X. That if any of the ſhips of war of the ſaid king of 
Great Britain do come to Algiers, or to any other port 
or place of that kingdom, with any prize, they may 
freely ſell it, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of it, at pleaſure, with- 
out being moleſted by any: and that his ſaid Majeſty's 
ſhips of war ſhall not be obliged to pay cuſtoms in any 
fort; and that if they ſhall want proviſions, victuals, or 
any other things, they may freely buy them at the rates 
in the market. | l 

XI. That when any of his ſaid Majeſty's ſhips of war 
ſhall appear before Algiers, upon notice thereof given by 


the Engliſh conſul, or by the commander of the ſaid ſhips, A 
©, with entire freedom and ſafety of his perſon and 
and ſhall be permitted to chuſe his own terjiman, 


to the chief governors of Algiers, public proclamation 
ſhall be immediately made to ſecure the Chriſtian cap- 
tives: and if after that, any Chriſtians whatſoever make 
their eſcape on b-ard any of the ſaid ſhips of war, they 
ſhall not be required, nor ſhall the ſaid conſul or com- 
mander, or any other of his Majeſty's ſubjects, be obliged 
to pay any thing for the ſaid Chriſtians. 
XII. That from and after the time that the ratification 
of this treaty by the king of Great Britain, ſhall. be de- 
livered to the chief governors of Algiers, no ſubjects of 
his ſaid Majeſty ſhall be bought or ſold, or made ſlaves in 
any part of the kingdom of Algiers, upon any pretence 
whatſoever. And the ſaid king of Great Britain ſhall not 
be obliged, by. virtue of this treaty of peace, to redeem 
any of his ſubjects now in ſlavety, or who may be made 
ſlaves before the ſaid ratification, but it ſhall depend ab- 
ſolutely upon his Majeſty, or the friends and relations of 
the ſaid perſons in ſlavery, without any limitation or re- 
ſtriction of time, to redeem ſuch, or ſo many of them, 
from time to time, as ſhall be thought fit, agreeing for as 
reaſonable a price as may be, with their patrons or 
maſters, for their redemption, without obliging the ſaid 
patrons or maſters, againſt their wills, to ſet any at li- 
berty, whether they be ſlaves belonging to the beylic, or 
public, the gallies, or ſuch as belong particularly to the 
| baſhz, dey, aga, or any other perſons whatſoever. And 
all laves, being his Majeſty's ſubjects, ſhall, when they 
are redeemed, enjoy the abatements of the duty due to the 
royal houſe, and of the other charges, by paying ſuch 
_ reaſonable ſums as any ſlaves of other nations uſually pay 
when they are redeemed. . | | 


XIII. That if any ſubject of the (aid king of Great Bri- 


| tain happen to die in Algiers, or in any part of its terri- 
tories, his goods or monies ſhall not be ſeized by the go- 
vernors, judges, or other officers of Algiers, who like- 
Wiſe ſhall not make any enquiry after them: but the ſaid 
goods or monies, ſhall be received and poſſeſſed by ſuch 
perſon or perſons, whom the deceaſed ſhall by his laſt 
will, have made his heir or heirs, in caſe they be upon 
the place where the teſtator deceaſed. But if the heirs 
be not there, then the executors of the ſaid will, lawfully 
conſtituted by the deceaſed, ſhall, after having made an 
inventory of all the goods and monies left, take them into 
their cuſtody without any hinderance, and ſhall take care 
the ſame be remitted by ſome ſafe way, to the true and 
lawful heirs; and in caſe any of his ſaid Majeſty's ſub- 
_ zeQs happen to die, not having made any will, the Eng- 
. liſh conſul ſhall poſſeſs himſelf of his goods and; monies, 
upon inventory, for the uſe of the kindred and heirs of 
the deceaſed.. „ Noe | 8 
XIV. That no merchants, being his Majeſty's ſubjects, 
and reſiding in or trading to the city and kingdom of 


Algiers, ſhall be obliged to buy any merchandiſes againſt 


their wills, but it ſhall be free for them to buy ſuch com- 
modities as they ſhall think fit: and no captain, or com- 
mander of any ſhip or veſſel belonging to his ſaid Ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects, ſhall be obliged againſt bis will, to lade 


any goods to carry them, or make a voyage to any place 
whither he ſhall not hive a mind to go. And neither the 
Engliſh conſul, nor any other ſubject of the aid king, 
| ſhall be bound to pay the debts of any other of his Ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects, except that he or they become ſureties 


lar the ſame, /by;apoblicact: + 347 0 4 red NN 
XV. That the fubjects of his ſaid Majeſty in Algiers, or 
its tertitories, in matter of controverſy, ſhall be liable to 


no other juriſdiction but that of the dey, or the divan 


be in any fort queſtioned and troubled therefore. 


a a place to pray in, and that no man ſhall do him 
jury, in word or deed, 


| happens hereafter to be between the ſaid king of Great 
Britain and the kingdom of Algiers, the ſaid Engliſh 
conſul, and all others his ſaid Majeſty's ſubjeQs, ha 
| biting in the kingdom of Algiers, ſhall, always and at all 


berty to depart and go to their own, or any other country, 


derance. 


laden on board the ſaid ſhip or veſſel. 


king of Great Britain's, carrying his ſaid Majeſty's fag. 


they ſhall, in honour to his Majeſty, cauſe a ſalute of 21 


| ſhooting off the ſame number of cannon. 


diately be made, and whatſcever remains in kind ſhall be 
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except they, happen to be at difference betw 

felyes, in which caſe they ſhall be liable.to no 19 — 62 5 
termination but that of the conſul only. 080 
XVI. That in caſe any ſubject of his Gd Majeſty, be; 

in any part of the kingdom of Algiers, happen to ici. 
wound, or kill a Turk, or a Moor, if he be taken, £ 
is to be puniſhed in the ſame manner, and wit A 
ſeverity than a Turk ought to be, being 
ſame offence ; but if he eſcape, neither the 
conſul, nor any other of his ſaid Majeſty's ſy 


h no reater 
guilty of the 
bjects, ſhall 


XVII. That the Engliſh conſul now, or at 
hereafter, reſiding at Algiers, ſhall be there, at 


any time 
all times, 
eltate, 


preter, and broker, and freely to go on board 97 4 


in the road, as often and when he pleaſes, and to hay 
the liberty of the country; and that he ſhall be ee 


an in- 


XVIII. That not only during the continuance of this 
peace and friendſhip, but likewiſe, if any breach of war 


times, both of peace and war, have full and abſolute li- 


upon any ſhip or veſſel, of what nation ſoever they ſhall 
think fit, and to carry with them all their eſtates, goods, 
families, and ſervants, without any interruption or hin- 


XIX. That no ſubject of his ſaid Majeſty, being a paſ- | 
ſenger, and coming or going with his baggage, from or 
to any port, ſhall be any ways moleſted or meddled with, 
although he be on board any ſhip or veſſel in enmity 
with Algiers; and in like manner, no Algerine paſſen- 
ger, being on board any ſhip or veſſel in enmity win 
the ſaid king of Great Britain, ſhall be any way moleſted, 
whether in his perſon or in his goods, which he may have 


XX. That at all times, when any ſhip of war of the 


at the. main-top-maſt head, ſhall appear before Algiers, 
and come to an anchor in the road, immediately upon 
notice thereof given by his Majeſty's conſul, or ſome 
officer from the ſhip, to the dey and regency of Algiers, 


cannon to be ſhot off, from the caſtles and forts of the 
city, and that the ſaid ſhip ſhall return an anſwer by 


XXI. That preſently after the ſigning. and ſealing of 

theſe articles, by the baſha, dey, aga, and chiefs of Al- 
giers, all injuries and damages ſuſtained on either part, 
ſhall be quite taken away and forgotten, and this peace 
* ſhall be in full force and virtue, and continue for ever: 
and for all depredations and damages that ſhall be aiter- 
wards committed or done by either fide, before notice 
can be given of this peace, full ſatisfaCtion ſhall imme 


inflanth e,, 4 1 0585 4; 88 
XXII. That in caſe it ſhall happen hereafter, that any 
thing is done or committed contrary. to this treaty, whey 1 


treaty not withſtanding ſhall ſubſiſt in full force, and ſuch bu 
contraventions ſhall not occaſion the breach of this peace 
friendſhip, and good correſpondence,, but the part) mig 
jured ſhall amicably demand immediate 'fatisfa&ion Fol 


the ſaid contraventions, before it be lawful to break thi * 


peace: and if the fault was committed d a prwang 
ſubjects of either party, they alone ſhall be puniſhed, 9 
| breakers of the peace and diſturbers of the public que 
And our faith ſhall be our faith, and our word gur wong 

| Confirmed and ſealed, in the preſence of Almighty Gol 
April 10, of Jeſus 1682, of the Hejira 1093» Abi 1 

OE Ce E e 
This is the treaty which remains fill in ese and 18 
been ever ſince referred to hen any reng als, wi | 


ö at * 
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Jitional articles, have been made oy our ſucceeding ſo- 
gif | 1 | 


9 eigns. It was, mutatis mutan renewed and con- 


firmed, April 5, 1686, by Sir William *Soame, Bart. 


"when he was going ambal ador extraordinary from king 
James II. to the Grand Signior, with ſcarce any altera- 
tions, except literals, and what elſe has been obſerved. 
In 1691, Thomas Barker, Eſq; ſent for by Shaaban 
Hojia, then dey of Algiers, renewed and confirmed the 
ſame, without alteration or addition. ö 8 
In 1700 Capt. Munden, jointly with Robert Cole, Eſq; 
then Conſul for our nation at Algiers, renewed and con- 
firmed the ſame, with the following additional articles. 

I. We the moſt excellent and moſt illuftrious lords, 
Muſtafa Dey, Ali Baſha, and Muſtafa Aga, governors 
of the moſt famous and warlike city and kingdom - of 


Algiers, do, by theſe preſents, renew and confirm the 


peace we fo happily enjoy, with William, King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, defender of the Chriſtian 
faith, and his ſubjects, made in the year of Jeſus 1682, 
of the Hejira 1093, and renewed four years after, in 
every part and article, more particularly that of the eighth, 
wherein it is expreſſed, that no ſhip or veſſel belonging 
to our government of Algiers, ſhall cruiſe near, or in 
ſight of, any of the roads, havens, or ports, towns, or 
places belonging to the ſaid king of Great Britain, or any 
way diſturb the peace and commerce of the ſame: and in 
compliance with the ſaid eighth article of that treaty, we 
do ſincerely promiſe and declare, that ſuch orders ſhall 
for the future be given to all our commanders, that, un- 
der a ſevere penalty and our utmoſt diſpleaſure, they ſhall 
not enter into the channel of England, nor come, or 
cru ze in ſight of any part of his Majeſty of Great Bri- 
tain's dominions any more for the time to come. 20 

II. That whereas it had been declared, that all ſhips and 
veſſels belonging to the ſubjects of the ſaid king of Great 
Britain ſhould have paſſes, &c. by the laſt day of Sep- 
tember, in this preſent year of Jeſus 1700; we do by 
theſe declare, at the deſire of Capt. John Munden, com- 
mander in chief of his ſaid Majeſty's ſhips in the Mediter- 
ranean, and Robert Cole, Eſq; his Majeſty's conſul, now 
reſiding at our city of Algiers, on behalf of their great 


maſter, that no paſſes ſhall be required or expected from 
any of the Engliſh ſhips. or veſſels, in any part of the 


world, but that they ſhall proceed on their voyage, with- 
out producing, or ſhewing a paſs to any of our cruizers, 
till the laſt of September 1701. And after that time is 
expired, and any ſhip of England be ſeized, not having 
a paſs, we do hereby declare, that the goods in that ſhip 
| ſhall be priſe, but the maſter, men, and ſhip, ſhall be 
reſtored, and the freight immediately paid to the ſaid 
maſter, to the utmoſt yalue as he ſhould have had, if 
he had gone ſafe to the port whither he was bound. 
III. That whereas Capt. John Munden has given us good 
aſſurance that he had a great affront ſome years paſt, from 


ſome of our rude failors at our Mole, we do hereby pro- 


miſe, that, at all times, whenever any of the king of 
Great Britain's ſhips of. war ſhall come to. this place, 
order ſhall be immediately given to an officer of the go- 
vernment, who ſhall attend at the Mole all the day time, 
during their ſtay here, to prevent any ſuch” diſorders for 


the future, that no miſunderſtanding $ay happen be- 
cer at the Mole 


tween us: and in any ſuch caſe, the o | 
ſhall ſecure the perſon or perſons ſo offending, who ſhall 
be puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. By the help of 


God, and if he pleaſe, theſe articles, now made between 


us, ſhall be maintained, To the truth whereof, we have 
hereunto ſet our hands and ſeals, Algiers,* in the year of 
the Hejira 11 12, which is in the Chriſtian account Au- 
B FFV. 1 RT 
n 1703, admiral Byng, afterwards lord viſcount Tor- 


rington, renewing the peace for queen Anne with the 


fame Muſtafa Dey, inſerted the two new articles, which 
are as follow : the preliminary one being only a confirm- 
ation of the foregoing, for which reaſoti it is omitted. 
I. That whereas by the ſaid articles of peace, made and 
concluded by admiral Herbert in 1682, it was agreed, 
that the ſubjects of England ſhould pay To per cent. cuſtom,” 
for the goods they ſhould ſell at Algiers, or in the do- 


| 


minions thereof, Now, for the better ſettling and main- 
Wii" 9 i 175 f M i K © ds 10 n * 1 N ; 
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taining a good commerce between the ſubjects of En 
land and thoſe of Algiers, it is agreed and declared, that, 
from henceforwards, the Engliſh ſhall pay but 5 per cent. 
cuſtom ; and that contraband goods, as is declared be- 
fore, ſhall not pay any cuſtom. | 

II. And it is farther agreed and declared, that all prizes 
taken by any one of the ſubjects of the ſaid queen of 
Great Britain, and all ſhips and veſſels built and fitted 
out in any of her Majeſty's plantations in America, that 
have not been in England, ſhall not be moleſted in caſe 
of their not having paſſes: hut that a certificate in writ- 
ing, under the hands of the commanding officers who 


ſhall take any prizes, and a certificate under the hand of 


the governors. or chiefs of ſuch American colonies or 
places where ſuch ſhips were built or fitted out, ſhall be 
ſufKent paſſes for either of them. And our faith ſhall 
be our faith, and our word our word. FE 
Algiers, confirmed and ſealed, in the preſence of Al- 
mighty God, October 28, in the year of Jeſus 1703, 
of the Hejira 1115, = | 


This was again renewed in the reign of his late Majeſty 
king George I. when in 1716, admiral Baker had or- 
dets to viſit Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers. With the 
two firſt, he confirmed our former treaties in perſon ; but 
to Algiers, he deputed the Argyle and Cheſter, two of 
his Majeſty's ſhips, to whoſe commanders, Capt. Co- 
ningſby Norbury, and Capt. Nicholas Eaton, in con- 
junction with Mr. Thomas Thompſon, then acting as 
conſul in the abſence of his brother Samuel Thompſon, 
Eſq; he gave a full power to ratify and confirm all the 
above treaties, with theſe following new articles. After 
the preamble, the firſt article concludes thus: | 
I. If any demands or pretenſions ſhall be now left de- 
pending, between the ſubjects or others of either party, 


they ſhall be amicably redreſſed, and full ſatisfaction ſhall 
be made to each other, according to the truth and juſtice - 


of their claim: nor ſhall any of the ſame be cancelled, or 
made void by this treaey. | = 
II. That as the iſland of Minorca in the Mediterranean 


and annexed to the crown of Great Britain, as well by the 
king of Spain, as by the ſeveral powers of Europe en- 
gaged in the late war, it is now hereby agreed and fully 
_ «concluded, that, from this time forwards for ever, the 


ſaid iſland of Minorca, and city of Gibraltar, ſhall be . 


eſteemed, in every reſpect, by the government and pegple 
of Algiers to be part of his Britannic Majeſty's domi- 
nions, and the inhabitants thereof to be looked upon as 
his Majeſty's natural ſubjects, in the ſame manner as if 
they had been born in any other part of the Britiſh ter- 
-ritories: and they with their ſhips and veſſels, wearing 


Britiſh colours, and being furniſhed with proper paſſes, 


ſhall be permitted freely to trade and traffic in any part 


- . moleſtation whatſoever,” and ſhall have the ſame liberties 


and privileges that are ſtipulated in this, and have been 


made in any other treaties in behalf of the Britiſh nation 
and ſubjects; and therefore none of the cruizers of Al- 
gilers ſhall, at any time, cruize within ſight of the ſaid 
illand of Minorca and city of Gibraltar. 


III. That if any Engliſh ſhip ſhall receive on board any 


paſſengers and goods belonging to the kingdom of Algiers, 
the Engliſh ſhall defend the ſaid Algerines and their goods 


ſo far as lies in their power, and not deliver them to their 
enemies. And the better to prevent any unjuſt demands 
being made upon the crown of Great Britain, and to 
avoid diſputes and differences that may ariſe, all goods and 
merchandiſe that ſhall from hence forwards be ſhipped by 


the ſubjects of Algiers, on board the ſhips or veſſels of 


Britiſh ſubjects upon freight, ſhall be firſt regiſtered in the 
office of cancelleria, before the Britiſh conſul reſiding in 
the port where they are ſo ſhipped, and the quantity, qua- 
lity, and value thereof ſhall be expreſſed; and the conſul 
is to manifeſt the ſame in the clearance given to the ſhip 
or. veſſel before it ſhall depart, to the end that if any 
cauſe of complaint ſhould happen hereaſter, thete may be 


no greater claim made on the Britiſh nation, than what 


by this method may be proved juſt and equitable. 
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ſea, and the city of Gibraltar in Spain, have been yielded 


of the dominions of Algiers, and ſhall paſs without any 


IV. That 
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IW. That if any of the Algerine cruizers ſhall meet with 
ſhips provided with ſcallop paſſes, of either ſhips or ſatias, 
that Wall fie with thoſe. delivered to them by the Britiſh 
conſul, they ſhall paſs free and unmoleſted. Algiers, 
October 29, 17106. | 


Treaty of prace and commerce, between the moſt ſerene and 
mighty prince George II. by the grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, king, defender ef ® the 

pe 2 faiths Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, 
arch-treaſurer and Elictor of the Holy Roman Empire, 


Kc. &c. &c. and the meſt excellent and illuſtrious lords, 


Mabamet Baſhaw Gramali, dey. governor, and captain- 
general, Seedy Ali Bey, Seedy Haſſan Kiaja, the divan, 


and all the officers, ſoldiers, and people of the noble city and © 


Kingdom of Tripoli in Barbary, renewed, agreed on, and 
confirmed, by the honourable Auguſtus Keppel, com- 
munder in chief of his Britannie Majeſty's ſhips and ve, 
- ſels in aud about the Mediterranean ſeas, and Robert 

White, Eſq; his ſaid ſerene Majeſty's agent, and conſul- 
general to the dey and ſtate of Tripoli, furniſhed with 

his Maje/ly's full powers. for that purpoſe. . : 

I. In the firſt place it is agreed and concluded, That from 
this time fer ward, for ever, there ſhall be a true and in- 


violable p&ce, between the moſt ſerene king of Great 


Britain, and the moſt illuſtrious lords and governors of 


the city and kingdom of Tripoli in Barbary ; and be- 


tween all the dominions and ſubjects of either de; and if 
the ſhips and ſubjects of either party, ſhall happen to meet 
upon the ſeas, or elſewbere, they ſhall not moleſt each 
other, but ſhall ſhew all poſſible reſpect and friendſhip. 
II. That all merchant ſhips belonging to the dominions 
of Great Brit-in, and trading to the city, or any part of 
the kingdom of Tripoli, thall pay no more than 3 per 
cent. cuſtom, for +} kinds of goods they ſhall ſell ; and 
for ſuch as they ſhall not ſell, they ſhall be permitted 
freely to emba k it again on board their ſhips, without 
paying any ſort of duty whatſoever, and ſhall depart with- 
out any hindrance or moleſtation. $5 

III. That all ſhips and other veſſels, as well thoſe be- 
longing to the ſaid king of Great: Britain, or to any of 
his Majeſty's ſubjeQs, as thoſe belonging to the kingdom 
or people of Tripoli, ſhall paſs the ſeas, and traffic 
where they pleaſe, without any ſearch, hindrance, or mo- 
leſtation from each other: and that all perſons or paſſen- 
gere, of what country ſoever; and all monies, goods, mer- 
chandiſes, and moveables, to. whatſoever people or na- 
tion belonging, being on board of any the ſaid ſhips or veſ- 
ſels, ſhall be wholly free, and ſhall not be ſtopped, taken 
or plundered from either party. | | 

IV. The Tripoli ſhips of war, or any other veſſels there- 


unto belonging, meeting with any merchant ſhips, or 


other veſſels of the king of Great Britain's ſubje&s not 
being in any of the ſeas appertaining to any of his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions, may ſend on board one ſingle: boat, 
with two. ſitters, beſides: the ordinary crew of rowers; 
and no more but the two fitters to enter any of the ſaid 
merchant ſhips, or any other veſſels, without the expreſs 
leave of the commander of every ſuch ſhip or veſſel; and 
then, upon producing unto them a 
and ſeal of the lord high 4dmiral-of England. the ſaid boat 
ſhall preſently depart, and the merchant ſhip or ſhips, 
veſſel or veflels, ſhall proceed freely on ber or their 


voyage: and although the commander or commanders of 


the ſaid merchant-ſhip or ſhips, veſſel or veſſels, produce 
no paſs, from the lord high admira} of England, yet if 
the mejor part of the flips or veſſels company be ſubjects 


to the ſaid king of Great Britain, the ſaid boat ſhall pre- 
ſently depart, and the merchant ſhip or ſhips, veſſel or 


veſie;s, ſhall proceed freely: on her or their voyage: and 
any of the ſaid thips of war, or other. veſtele of his ſaid 
Majefty, meeting with any flip or ſhips, veſſel or veſſels, 
belonging to Tripoli; if the commander of any ſuch 
ſhip or ſhips, veſſel or veſſels, ſhall· produce a pafs;:ſrane 

buy the chief governors of Tripoli, and a certificate from 
the Engliſh conſul liring there; or if they have no ſuch 
pals or certificate, yet if the major part of their ſhips 
company or companies be Turks, Moors, or flaves be- 


longing to Tripoli, then the ſaid Tripoli ſhip or ſhips, 


vellel or veſſels, ſhall proceed freely. 


fs under the hand 
. n or deed; and 


* 
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V. That no commander, or other perſon, of any ſki! 


ot veſſel of Tripoli, Mall take out of any ſhip or p 
his ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects, any ee or eter ne 
foever, to carty them any where to be examined, , 
upon any other pretence, nor ſhall uſe any torture or 
violence unto any perſon of what nation or quality ſoever. 
being on board any ſhip or veſſel, of his Majelly% ſub. 
jects, upon any pretence whatſoever. 
I. That no ortet ris, ©. to the faid king of 
Great Britain, or to any of his X*eſty's ſubjects, upon 
any part of the coafts belonging io I ripoli, ſhall be made 
or become prize; and that neither the goods therecf ſhall 
be ſeized, nor the men made ſlaves; but that all the ſub⸗ 
jects of Tripoli ſhall do their beſt endeavours to ſave the 
ie men and their goods. : 


VII. That no ſhip, or any other veſſel of Tripoli, that 


have permiſſion to be delivered vp, or to go to any other 


place in enmity with the ſaid King of Great B tain, to 
be made ufe of as corſairs at ſea againſt his ſaid ajelly's 
ſubjects. | Pas F 


VII. That if any ſhip or veſſel of Tunis, Algier, Te. 
tuan, or Sally, or. any other. place, being in war with 
the ſaid king of Great Britain, bring any ſhips or veſlels, 
men or goods, belonging to his ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects, * 
Tripoli, or to any port or place in that kingdom, the go- 
vernors there ſhall not permit them to be ſold within the 
territories of Tripoli, like as it is agreed at Algiers, _ 
TX. That if any fubjeRt of the king of Great Britain 
Happens to die in Tripoli, or its territories, his goods or 
money ſhall not be ſeized by the governors, or any 
miniſters of Tripoli, but ſhall all remain with the Eng- 
Tiſh conſul, | : AT 

X. That neither the Engliſh conſul, nor any other fub- 


ject of the ſaid king of Great Britain, ſhall be bound to 


pay the debts of any other of his Majeſty's ſubjects, un- 
leſs they become ſurety for the fame by a public act. 

XI. That the ſubjeQs of his ſaid Majeſty in Tripoli, or its 
territories, in matter of controverſy, ſhall be liable to no 
other juriſdiction. but that of the dey or divan, except 
they happen to be at difference between themſelves, in 
which'caſe they ſhall be liable to no other determination 
but that of the conſul only. £2: 40G 

XII. That in caſe any ſubject of his Majeſty, being in 


| any part of the kingdom of Tripoli, happen to ſtrike, 
kill, 


cill, or wound a Turk or Moor, if he be taken, be is 
to be puniſhed in the ſame manner, and with no greater 
feverity than a Turk ought to be, being guilty of the 
ſame offence ; but if he eſcape, neither the ſaid Engliſh 
conſul, nor any other of his ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects, ſhall 
be ia any ſort queſtioned or troubled upon that account, 
and no trial or ſentence to be paſſed without the conſul 
being prelent.. n CS any 
XIII. That the Engliſh conſul now, or at any time here- 


—* 7; 


after, living at Tripoli, ſhall be there at all times with 


entire freedom and fafety of his perſon and eſtate, and ſhalt 


be permitted to chuſe his own druggerman and broker, 


and freely to go on board any ſhip in the road, as often 
and when he p;eaſcs, and to have the liberty of the 
country; and that he ſhall be allowed a place to pray in; 
and that no man ſhall do him any injury, either in word 

Wit ke ſhall have liberty at all times of 
hoiſting his Majeſty's flag at the top of his houſe, and 


on his boat, when he paſſes on the water. 


* pe 


XIV. That not oply during the continuance of this peace 1 J 


and friendſhip, but likewiſe if any breach or war happen 


to be hereafter, between the ſaid king of Great Britain,. 


and the city and kingdom of Tripoli, the ſaid conſul, and 
all other his Majeſty's ſubjects, inhabiting in the kingdon- 
of Fripoli, ſhall always, and at all times, both of.peace 


and war, have full and abſolute liberty to depart and go 
to their own country, or any other, vpon any thip or 


veſſel, of what nation ſoever they ſhall thiok fit, and 10 


carry with them all their eſtates, goods, families, and 


ſervants, altho' born in the country, without any inten- 
9 1 or hindrance. 1} mpg bf een TTW 
„ That no ſubject of bis, ſaid Majeſty, being, ., WW 


- 


fenger from or to any port, ſhall, be any way moleſked or 


meddled with, either in perſon or property, altho oo 
board any fhip or veſlel in enmity with. Tripol zz 3 — 1 
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dame is te be regarded in favgur'of the ſupjects of Tripelt 
XVI. That when any of his Majeſty's ſhips of war ſhall 
appear before Tripoli, upon notice thereof given by the 
Engliſh conſul, or by the commander of the ſaid ſhips, to 
the chief governors of Tripoli, public proclamation ſhall be 
immediately made to ſecure the Chriftian captives ; and 
it after that, any Chriſtians whatſoever make their eſcape 
on board any of the ſaid ſhips of war, they | 
required back aga n, nor ſhall the ſaid' conſul, or com- 
minder, or any other his Majeſty's ſubjects, be obliged 
to pay any thing for the ſaid Chriſtians, ky * 
XVII. That all merchant ſhips coming to the city or 
kingdom of Tripoli, tho“ not belonging to Great Britain, 


ſhall have free liberty to put themſelves under the pro- 


tection of the Britiſh conſul, in ſelling and diſpoſing of 
their goods and merchandiſe, if they ſhall think proper, 
without any hindrance ot moleſtation. 8 80 
XVIII. That at all times when any ſhip of war of the 
king of Great Britain, &c. carrying his ſaid Majeſty's 
flag, appears before the ſaid city of "Tripoli, and comes 
to an anchor in the road, immediately after notice thereof 
given by his'faid Majeſty's conſul, or officer from the ſhip, 
unto the dey and government of Tripoli, they ſhall, in 
' honour to his Majefty, cauſe a ſalute of 27 cannon to be 
fired from the caſtle and forts of the city, and that the 
ſaid ſhip ſhall return an anſwer by firing the ſame number 
of cannon. 7. | . 
XIX. That no ſubject of the king of Great Britain ſhall 
be permitted to turn Turk or Moor in the city and king- 
dom of Tripoli, being induced thereunto by any ſur- 
priſe whatſoever, unleſs he voluntarily appear before the 
dey or governor, with the Engliſh conſul's druggerman, 
three times in three days, and each day declare his re- 


1 


ſolution to turn Turk or Moor. ot 

XX, Whereas it is cuſtomary for the European conſuls 
to pay their reſpects to the baſhaw at the feaſts of Rama- 
dam and Birham, it is hereby declared, That his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's conſul ſhall be admitted firſt to audience, 
and take the precedency of all other conſuls, in conſider- 
ation of the Engliſh being the oldeſt friends to the ſtate 
of 1"ripat? 250 ee RD EE Ti + 
XXI. That whereas the iſland of "Minorca in the Me- 


diterranean ſea, and the city of Gibraltar in Spain, do 


now belong to his Majeſty the king of Great Britain ; it 


is therefore hereby agreed, that from this time forward, for | 


erer, the ſaid iſland of Minorca, and city of Gibraltar, 
ſhall be efteemed in every reſpect, by the baſhaw and go- 
vernment of Tripoli, to be part of his Britannic Majeſty's 
. own dominions, and the inhabitants thereof ſhall be looked 
upon as his Majeſty's natural ſubjects, in the ſame man- 
ner as if they had been born in any part of Great Bri- 
tain; and they, With their ſhips and veſſels wearing Bri- 
tiſn colours, and being furniſhed with Mediterranean 
paſſes, ſhall be permitted freely to trade and traffic in any 
part of the kingdom of Tripoli, or dominions thereunto - 


belonging, and ſhall paſs without any moleſtation” what- © 


ſoever, either on the ſeas or elſewhere, in the ſame man- 


ner, and with the ſame freedom and privileges, as have 


been ſtipulated in this and all former treaties, in behalf of 
the Britiſh nation and ſubjects; and that none of the 
ſhips or veſſels belonging to Tripoli, half eruize or Took 


for prizes, beforeg. or in ſight” of the ports of the iſland. 


of Minorca, and the cityof Gibraltar, to diſturb or moleſt 


* 
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the trade thereof in any manner whatſoever. - 


XXII. That if any of the ſhips of war of the ſaid king'sf = 


Great Britain come to Tripoli,” or to any other port or 
place of that kingdom, with any prize, they may freely ö 
ell it, or otherwiſe giſpoſe of it, at their own pleaſure, 
without being moleſted by any; and that his Maeſty's 


ſaid Tipe LY ſhall not be obliged to pay cuſtomis in 


any ſort; ànd that if they hall want proviſions, victuals, 
er any other things, they may frechy buy them at the 


rates in the market e 


Nu 


XXIII. That whenſocvente-thall .. hereafter/th 5 
2 * 1085 - 


any thing is done or committed, by dhe ſnips of ub 
0! either - ſide, contraty to any of theſe articles ati 
fi80n being demandled therefote, the ſume ſnaſb be made 
to the full, and without any manner of delay; and it 


ſhall not be 


4 
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faction be denied; and whoſoever Thall- be the cauſe of 
breaking this peace, ſhall aſſuredly be puniſhed with 
| CR Nea inn 
XIV. That bis Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, over and 
above the ſtipulations contained in this and all former 
treaties, ſhall enjoy all the privileges and advantages; which 
now are, or which hereafter may be granted to any of the 
We of the moſt favoured nation. ue. 0s 
XXV. That in caſe any of his ſaid Majeſty's fubjes Hall 
import into the ſaid kingdom of Tripoli, ot into any < 
the ports or dominions thereunto belonging, any warlik 
ſtores, as cannons, muſkets, piſtols, cannon wder,' or 
fine powder, brimſtone, bullets, iron, planks, and all 
ſorts of timber fit for building of ſhips, pitch, tat, fozen, 
ropes, cables, maſts, blocks, arichors, Kü, add all other 
habiliments of war, as well by ſea as by land; as alſo 


proviſions, wheat, barley, beans; oats, or the like, they ſhall 


not pay any fort of duty or cuſtom whatſoever; 


XXVI. That new Mediterranean paſſes ſhall be iſfued 
out and given to his ſaid Majeſty's tradin ſubjects, with 
all convenient ſpeed, and that the time for the continu- 
ance of the old paſſes; for the ſhips in the Indies and re- 
mote parts, ſhall be three years; and for all other ſhips 
and veſſels, one year; to commence from the delivery 
of the counter- tops of the new paſſes at Algiers of which 
his Majeſty's conſul here, ſhall give the earlieſt notice to 
the baſhaw and government; and it is hereby expreſly 
agreed and declared, that'the ſaid new paſſes ſhall, during 
the abovementioned ſpaces of time of three years and one 
year, be of full and ſufficient force and effect to protect 
all ſhips and veſſels of his ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects, who ſhall 
be provided with the ſame. 7s TS 


XXVII. That no merchant ſhip belonging to Great Bri- | 


tain, or any other nation under the protection of the Bri- 
tiſh conſul, being in the port of Tripoli, ſhall be detained 
from proceeding to ſea on her voyage, longer than eight 


days, under the pretence of arming out the ſhips'of wat 


of the government, or any other whatſoever. 
XXVIII. That if at any time the garriſons of Gibraltar 


or Port "Mahon ſhould be in want of proviſions, and 


ſhould ſend for the ſame to Tripoli; or any part of the 
lied with it at the market price. Wn. 
XXIX. That all packets, bearing his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty's commiſſion, which. ſhall be met by any of the 
cruizers of Tripoli, ſhall be treated with the ſame reſpect 
as his Majeſty's ſhips of war, and all due reſpect ſhall be 
paid to his Majeſty's commiſſion; and both at meeting 
and parting, they ſhall be treated as friends; and if any 
of the Tripoli cruizers commit the leaſt fault or violence 
againſt them, the captains or raizes, ſo. offending, ſhall, 


— dominions thereof, they ſhall, if it is to be had, be ſup- 


on their arfival at Tripoli, and proper complaint being 


made of them, be moſt ſeverely puniſhed, without ad- 
mitting of their excuſ es. 
XXX. Tnat all and every the articles in this treaty ſhall - 
be inviolably kept and obſerved between his moſt ſacred © 

Majeſty of Great Britain, and the moſt illuſtrious "the 
baſbaw, lords and governors of the city and kingdom of 

Fripoli, and between the dominions and ſubjects of either 
fide ; and our faith ſhall be our faith, and our word dur 
word. Dated in the preſence of W God, in the 
city of Tripoli, this ninetegnth day of September, one 


Chriſtian computation, and of the Turkiſh Hegeira,'ons 
thoufarid one hundred and ſixty four, the twenty-ninth' = 
day of the moon Shawan. n. 


P 8. ..? a : tal . 4 
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run of pet aud emmeree between the moſt  ferene. and = 
' mighty prime George II. by the Grace of God, of Great 


© | Britdity® France, and Ireland, ting, defendir of "the 


_ » 'Chrifttanfaith, Duke of Brunſwiek and Lunenburgh, 
OO ot teftrer nd "ul „ 


* 


er For of the Hil Roman emp 
&e, &e, Kc; WE: and the miſt excellent and illi ri 


- 


era, Ai Pascha, bigher be and ſupreme commander" of == 
de | X 


Hau , Tunis, fmewed, agreed un, and tn ; 
| Thrhonolrdbl"Auguſtus Keppel, commander wm. chief 
of his Bfitannie Majeſty's hips and veſſth in and about 


17 


ws 7X 
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_ - the Mediterbanean e and Charles Gordon, Be: bie- 
ſhall not be lawful to break this peace, until ſuch ſatiſ- aid ſerente Majeſty's agent and conful-general to't eftate 
. | TE" * . E Ws " : 3 * # PS ** | 8 : | * Is. vg : , 9 VOY hg wy vo N * of ? - 
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wot, with his Majefly's full powers for 
„ © (RO I TG vi MY ip 
L That all former grievances and loſſes, and other pre- 
tences between both parties, . ſhall be void and of no ef- 
fect ; and from henceforward there ſhall be a firm peace 
for ever, and free trade and commerce, between his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's ſubjects, and the people of the kingdom 
of Tunis, _ dominions thereunto belonging: but W- 
article ſhall not cancel or make void any juſt debt, either 
commerce or otherwiſe, between the ſubjects on both ſides, 
but the ſame may. be demanded and recovered as before. 
I. That the ſhips of either party ſhall have a free liberty 
to enter into any port or river belonging to the dominioas 


bp 1 


of the other, where they ſhall pay duty only for what 
they fell, and, for the relt, may fre 


| ely export it again 
without moleſtation ; and ſhall enjoy all other accuſtomed 
privileges: and the late exation that hath, been at the 
Saler and the Marine, ſhall be reduced to the ancient 

uſtoms in thoſg caſes. + | A 

I, That there ſhall not be any ſeizure made of any of 
the Pups of either party, either at ſea or in port, but they 

all paſs Sithout any interruption, they diſplaying their 
colours; and to prevent any miſunderſtandings, the ſhips 
of Tunis ſhall be furniſhed with certificates, under the 
hand and ſcal of the Britiſh conſul, of their belonging to 
Tunis, which they are to produce on meeting with any 
Engliſh ſhip, on board of whom they ſhall have liberty 
of ſehding. two men only, peaceably to ſatisfy themſelves 
vf their being Engliſh, who, as well as any paſlengers 
bo ak nations they may have on board, ſhall go free, 
IV. Ih 


m and their goods. 


at if an Engliſh ſhip receive on board any goods 

or paſſengers belonging to the kingdom of 'Funis, they 

| hall be bound to defend them and their goods, ſo far as 
lyetb in their power, and not deliver them unto their 
enemies; and the better to prevent any unjuſt demands 
being made upon the crown, of Great Britain, and to 
avoid diſputes and differences that might ariſe, all goods 
and merchandiſe that ſhall from henceforward be ſhipped 
by the ſubjects of Tunis, either in this port, or in any 
other whatſoever, on board the ſhips or veſſels belonging 


to Great Britain, ſhall be fic entered in the office of 


Cancellaria, before the Britiſh conſul reſiding at the re- 


| ſpeRive port, expreſſing the quantity, quality, and value 


of the goods ſo ſhipped, which the ſaid conful is to manifeſt 
in the clearance given to the ſaid ſhip or veſſel before ſhe 
departs ; to the end that if any cauſe of complaint ſhould 
happen hereafter, there may be no greater claim made 
on the Britiſh nation, than by this method ſhall be proved 
fo be juſt and equitable. - 85 


: 


any of the coaſts belonging to the other, the perſons ſhall 
be free, and the goods ſaved and delivered to the pro- 
rietors thereof. i 8 
VL That the Engliſh which do at preſent, or ſhall at 
any. time hereafter, inhabit in the city or kingdom of 
T unis, ſhall have free liberty, when they pleaſe, to tranſ- 
port themſelves with their families and children, although 
born in the country. | £0 Wet 


VII, That the people belonging to the dominions of either 
arty, ſhall-not be abuſed with ill language, or otherwiſe 
ill treated, but the parties ſo offending ſhall be puniſhed 


ſeverely according to their deſerts, _ OY 
VIII. That the conſul or any other of the Engliſh. na- 
tion reſiding in Tunis, ſhall not be obliged to make their 


addreſſes, in any difference, unto any court of Juſtice, 
but to the baſhaw himſelf, from whom only they ſhall 


receive judgment, in caſe the difference ſhould happen 


between a ſubje& of Great Britain and another of this 


hays or any other foreign nation; but if it ſuould 


between two of his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects, then 
it is to be decided by the Britifh conſul or. 


IX. That neither the Engliſh conſul, nor any other of 


his Majeſty's ſubjects, ſhall be liable to pay the debts. of 


4 


nder his own hand: TM s s 
X. hat whereas the ifland of Minorca in the Mediter- 
ranean ſea, and the city of Gibraltar in Spain, do now 


belong to his Majeſty the King of Great Britain; it is 


and all former treaties, in behalf of the Britiſh nation and 
ſubje cts. | | FOE TA 


_ diſturbance to the trade and commerce thereof: and if 


V. That if any of the ſhips of either party ſhall, by ac- 
cident of foul weather, or otherwiſe, be caſt away upon 


publick . ceremonies, it is hereby agreed and concluded, 


or other the neareſt fortifications belonging to Tunis, a 


; | : oy | n 2 i ** * | I 1 
2 | XVI. That the ſubjects of his moſt ſacred-/Majeſty of 
| AK W ? 
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hereby agreed and fully concluded, That from this time 
forward, for ever, the ſaid iſland of Minorca ſhall be 
eſteemed, as likewiſe Gibraltar, by the government of 
Tunis, to be, in every reſpect, part of his Britannick 
Majeſty's dominions, and the inhabitants thereof ſhall be 
looked upon as his Majeſty's natural born ſubjects, in the 
ſame manner as if they bad been born in any other part 
of Great Britain; and they, with their ſhips. and veſles 
wearing Britiſh colours, ſhall be permitted treely to trade 
and traffick in any part of the kingdom of Tunis, and ſhall 
paſs, without any moleſtation whatſoever, either on the 
ſeas or elſewhere, in the ſame manner, and with the (ame 
freedom and privileges, that have been ſtipulated in this 


* 


XI. That the better and more firmly to maintain the 
good correſpondence and friendſhip that have been ſo lo 
and happily eſtabliſhed between the crown of Great Bri- 
tain and the government of Tunis, it is hereby agreed and 
concluded by the parties beforementioned, that none of 
the ſhips and veſlels belonging to Tunis, or the domi- 
nions thereof, ſhall be permitted to cruize or look for 
prizes, of any nature whatſoever, before, or in ſight of 
the aforeſaid city of Gibraltar, or any of the ports in the 
iſland of Minorca, to hinder or moleſt any veſſels bring- 
ing proviſions and refreſhments for his Britannick Ma- 
jeſt's troops and garriſons in thoſe places, or to give any 


any prize ſhall be taken by the ſhips or veſſels of Tunis, 
within the ſpace of ten miles of the aforeſaid places, ſhe 
ſhall be reſtored without any contradiftion. 
XII. That all the ſhips of war belonging to the domi- 
nicns of either party, ſhall have freely liberty to uſe each 
other's ports, for waſhing, cleaning, and repairing any of 
their defects, and to buy and ſhip off any ſort of vials, 
alive or dead, or any other neccflarics, at the price the 
natives buy at in the market, without paying cuſtom to 
any officer. And whereas his Britannick Majeſty's ſhips 
of war. do frequently aſſemble and harbour in the port of 
Mahon in the iſland of Minorca ; if, at any time, they, 
or his Majeſty's. troops in garriſon there, ſhould be in 
want of proviſions; and ſhould ſend from thence to put- 
chaſe ſupplies in-any'part of the dominions belonging to 
Tunis, they ſhall be permitted to buy cattle alive or dead, 
and all other kinds of proviſions, at the prices they are 
ſold. in the market, and ſhall be ſuffered to carry it off 
without paying duty to any officer, in the ſame manner 
as if his Majeſty's ſhips were themſelves in the port. 
XIII. That in cafe any ſhips of war belonging to the. 
dominions of Tunis, ſhall take, in any of their enemies 
ſhips, any Engliſhmen ſerving for wages, they are to be 
made llaves; but if merchants of paſſengers, they are to 
enjoy their liberty and goods fre. 
XIV. That if any flave of Tunis ſhould: make his eſcape 
2 the ſaid ſlave ſhall be free, and neither the Engliſh con- 
ſul, nor any of his nation, ſhall in any manner be quel- 
tioned abouttbe e ñ I: 
XV. That the better to prevent any diſputes that may 
hereafter ariſe between the two parties about ſalutes and 


that whenever any flag officer of Great Britain, ſhall ar- 
rive in the bay of Tunis, in any of his Majeſty's ſhips of 
war, there ſhall be ſhot off from the caſtles of the Goletta, 


number of guns according to cuſtom, as a royal ſalute to BW 
his Britiſh Majeſty's colours, and the ſame number ſhall 
be returned in anſwer thereto by his: Majeſty's ſhips; W 
and it is hereby ſtipulated and agreed, that all ceremonies 
of honour ſhall be allowed to the Britiſu co WhO re- 


| fides. here, to repreſent equal in every reſpe&his Ma- BN 


_ jeſty's perſon, as to any other nation whatſoever, and no 
other conſul in the kingdom to be admitted before him in 
Great Britein, & c. either reſiding in, or trading'to the 
dominions of Tunie, ſhall not, for the time to come, pay 
any more than 3 ber cent. cuſtem, on the value of te 
goods or merchand - hich they ſhall either bring inte 

or carry out of the ingdom of Tunis. N . 
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It is moreover agreed; concluded, and eſtabliſhed, 


Tunis, to reduce the cuſtoms of the French nation to 


| han they pay at preſent, it ſhall always be obſerved, - 
oe Britiſh cuſtoms ſhall be 2 per cent, leſs than any 


reement that ſhall for the future be made with the faid 
French, or that ſhall be paid by the ſubjects of France. 
XVIII. It is moreover agreed, concluded, and eſtabliſhed, 
that in caſe any Britiſh ſhip or ſhips, or any of the ſub- 
ts of bis Majeſty of Great Britain, ſhall import at the 
* of Tunis, or any port of this kingdom, any warlike 
eh, as cannons, muſkets, piſtols, cannon- powder, or 
ine powder, bullets, maſts, anchors, cables, pitch, tar, 


or the like; as alſo proviſions, via wheat, barley, beans, 


oats, oil, or the like, for the {aid kind of merchandiſe 
they (hall not pay any ſort of duty or cuſtom whatever. 


XIX. Ida in cle. was ſhould happen between his Bri - 


' tannick Majeſty and any other ſtate or nation whatever, 


the ſhips of Tunis ſhall not in any ſort afford affiſtance 
to the enemies of bis Majeſty or his ſubjects. 
XX. That if an Engliſhman, kills a Turk, he ſhall be 
judged before the Caddi of the place, according to juſtice : 
if he is found guilty of the crime, he ſhall be puniſhed 
with death; but if he eſcape, the conſul ſhall not be 
moleſted, or called upon. for that account; and the con- 
ſul ſhall always have timely notice, that he may have an 
opportunity of being preſent at the trial. 46 5 


XXI. That if at any time a war or rupture happen be- 


tween the two contracting powers, the Engliſh conſul 
and his nation may freely depart with all their goods and 
effects: and this article is to be reciprocal for the ſubjects 
f Tunis. | Motil en $raaraty. 
XXII. That whereas Gibraltar and the iſland of Mi- 
norca do belong to his tan Majeſty, if at any 
time any of the cruizers of Tunis ſhould meet with any 
veſſels of the ſaid places, under Engliſh colours, furniſhed 
with proper paſſports, they ſhall be treated in all reſpects 
like other Engliſh ſhips, provided that there be no more 


than one third part of the ſhip's company who are not TREE. The firſt and largeſt'of the vegetable kind 


ſaid ſtrangers, ſhall be deemed as priſoners: but it is al- 
lowed to embark as many merchants or pallengers as they 
ſee good, be they of what nation ſoever: and if at any 
time a Tunis man of war ſhall take a ſhip from their ene- 
mies, on board of which may happen to be any Engliſh 
ſubjects, they ſhall be immediately releaſed, with all their 


goods and merchandiſe, provided always, that they be 
provided with proper paſſports: and this artiele is to be 


obſerved reciprocally on the parts of the Engliſh. 1 
XXIII. That if any Britiſh ſhips or veſſels meet with any 


ol the ſhips or veſſels belonging to the ſtate of Tunis, and 

| there ſhould be any injury or offence given by either fide, 

juſtice being properly demanded, ſhall be immediately 
aggreſſor ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed, with- 


done, and the | 
out it occaſioning any breach or waer. 
XXIV. That his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects ſhall be 


always treated, by the ſtate of Tunis, with the higheſt | 


degree of reſpect, love, and honour ; becauſe the Engliſh, 
of all. other powers, are their firſt and beſt friends. 
XXV. That new Mediterranean paſſes : ſhall be' iſſued 
out and given to his ſaid Majeſty's: trading ſubjects, with 
all convenient ſpeed, and that the time for: the continu- 
ance of the old paſſes, for the ſhips in the Indies and re- 
mote parts, ſhall be three years ; and for all other ſhips 
and veſſels, one year; to commence from the delivery of 
the counter-tops of the new paſſes at Algiers; of which 


| his Majeſty's conſul here ſhall give the earlieſt notice to 


this ſtate 3 and it is hereby expreſly agreed and declared 


ſpaces of time of three years and one year," be of full 


and ſufficient force and effect to protect all ſhips and vel- 
ſels of his ſaid Majeſty's ſubjects, who ſhall be provided 
with the ſame. , 1 46> 1: 


XXVI, That all packets beating his Britinnic Majeſty's 
| commiſhon, which ſhall be met by any cruizers of Funis, 


mall be tteated-'with dhe ſume reſpect as his Majeſty's 
ſnips of war; and all due reſpe ſhall be paid to his Ma- 


hall be treatod a friends; and if any of the gruizers of 


U 


Ia the Indies there are very large foreſts conſiſting only 
of a ſingle tree, whoſe branches, falling to the ground, 
N · Boyts of FRAA BE Yeo | 


eſty's commiſſion; and both at meeting and parting they of the thip, and for various uſes 


* * 
— — — — , 
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Tunis commit the leaſt fault or violence againſt them, the 
_ Captains or, raizes ſo. offendiug, ſhall, on their arrival at 


Tunis, and proper complaint being made of them, be 


1 ſevetely puniſhed, without admitting of their ex- 
© !! - FE OO TRE Oe N ene e | r 
All the preceding articles of this treaty, having been ap- 
proved of and agreed to, are hereby ratified, rene wed, 


and confirmed, between his, moſt: ſacred Majeſty the 


6 king of Great Britain, &. and the moſt illuſtrious lord 
Ali Paſha, begler bey and ſupreme commander of the 
ſtate of Tunis, which let no one preſume to infringe or 
_ violate. Dated in the-preſence of Almighty God, at the 
palace of Bardo near Tunis, this. nineteenth day of Oc- 
tober, one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty one. accotd- 
ing to the Chriſtian computation; and ot the Turkiſh 
Hegeira, one thouſand one hundred and fixty-four, the 
_ tenth day of the moon Zil Hadgi Sheriflay. N 


Additional article to the ancient treaties ſulſiſinę between 


his Britannic Maje/ly and the dey and gou:rnment of 
Algiers, agreed to by the dey Mahomet, and his ſaid 
Majgſt,'s plenipotentiaries the honourable Auguſtus Fa 
pel, and Ambroſe Stan) ford, EV; his Majeſty's agent 
and conſul. general at Algier. 
That; all packets or expreſs- boats, bearing his Britannic 
Majeſty's commiſſion, which ſhall be met by any of the 
cruizers of Algiers, ſhall be treated with the ſame reſpect 


as his M jeſty 's ſhips of war, and all due reſpect ſhall be 


paid to his Majeſty's comm ſſion; and both at meeting 
and parting, they {hall be treated as friends : and if any 
of the Algerine eruizers commit the leaſt fault or violence 
_ againſt them, the captains or raizes ſo off-nding, ſhall, 
on their arrival at Algiers, and proper complaint being 


made of them, be moſt ſeverely puniſhed, without ad- 


mitting of their excuſes. Dated at Algiers the third day 


of June 1751, and in the year of Hegeira 1164, the 


twentieth day of the moon Regi. 
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ſifting of a trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches and 


leaves. 5 . | . 
Standards or trees, in full air, are ſuch as naturally riſe a 
great height, and are not topped. . For the choice of 
trees of this kind to be tranſplanted out of a nurſery, 


Quintiney recommends us to ſuch as are ſtraight, ſix feet 
high at leaſt, five or ſix inches thick at bottom, and 


7 


as a token of their N and of the good ſoil they | 


grew in. See Tranſplantatim, © 


Dwarf-TrEEs, are ſuch as are kept low, and never ſuffered 


to have above fix inches of ſtem. Theſe are uſed to be 


_ ſpreading round about the fides, may form a kind of 
round bowl or buſh, . ; 1 885 3 8 f 

Wall- TRkEs, are thoſe. whoſe branches are ſtretched out, 
and nailed againſt walls. For dwarf and wall: trees, ſuch 
are to be choſen for tranſplantation, out of the nurſery, 


as are ſtraight, and conſiſt of a ſingle Rem, with a ſingle 
CIS. grakts rather than two or three grafts in feveral branches ; 


inches. 


kept vacant or hollow in the middle; that the branches, 


ir thickneſs alſp at bottom ſhould be two or three | 


 Fruit-T'REEs, are ſuch as bear ſruit, 4s SARS oats» 
_ Timbers TREEs, are thoſe whoſe trunks are large, tall, and 


. ſtraight, whereof beams and maſts are uſed to be made, 


Zet Timber, 


Conferaus- TRR ES, are thoſe Shaſo | fruit- is of a conical 


all called reſini 
nerally covered with. a bark that abounds in refin.' 


- 


the fig-tree and paretuvier. 


Diana e- TuE E, among the chemiſls, is a kind of.meriline 


figure, as the Piney fir, larch, and others; which are 
iferous; becauſe coniferous trees are ge - 


egetation ; which, after a long proceſs, ſhoots out into 


-v 
branches, with the a of leaves, and even flowers. 
Tags, in ſhip- building, are timbers uſed in Various, parts 
; as the chels- trees, 


croſs· trees, treſſel · trees, and the like. ; 
yen ITT TREEROvRG. 
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TREILBOURG. A port-town of Swezen; in the pro- 


vince of Schonen, ſituated in 13 deg. 30 min. of E, lon. 


1 


aud 55 deg. 30 mind of N. lat. on the Baltic ſea, 30 miles | 


S. E. of Copenhagen. 


TRENT. One of the largeſt rivers in England, which 
- riſes in the moor-lands of Staffordſhire; and, running 


S8. W. by Newcaſtle-under-line,, divides that county into 
two equal parts; then, entering Derbyſhire, turns about 
to the N. E. paſſing by Burton, and afterwards Notting- 
ham and Newark, having run the whole length ef Not- 
tinghamſhire; after which it continues its courſe almoſt 
due N. to Gainſborough, on the confines of Lincoln- 
- ſhire, and having joined the Ouſe, and ſeveral other 
-. rivers, changes its name for that of Humber, falling into 
the German ſea below Hull. LET 


TRESEN, or Troſa. A port town of Sweden, ſituated 


in 17 deg. of E. lon.' and 59 of N. lat. on the Baltic ſea, 
32 miles S. of Stockholm. | 


TRET, in commerce, an allowance made for the waſte, 


ot the duſt, that may be mixed with any commodity; 
which is always four pounds in 104 pounds weight. See 


Tare. (1 


TRIA prima, among chemiſts, the three hypoffatical prin- 


ciples, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; of which they hold 
all bodies to be primarily made, and into which they are 
held reſolvable by fire. 


TRIBUTE. A tax, or impoſt, which one prince or ſtate 


is obliged to pay to another, as a token of depen- 
dance, or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchale of 
peace. The Romans made all the nations they ſubdued 
pay them tribute; and Mahomet laid it down as a fun- 
damental of his law, that all the world ſhould pay him 
tribute. : | YEAST 5 
Ila the flates of the Grand Signior, Chriſtian children are 
taken in way of tribute, to make agemoglans, janizaries, 
and the like. 1 1 8 . 
TRIBUTE, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a perſonal contribu- 
tion, which princes levy on their ſubjects by way of ca- 
pitation or poll- money. See Tax. N 
In this it differs from an impoſt, which is properly what 
is laid on merchandiſes. See Inpeſt. 555 
TRIERS, or Treves. A city of Germany, in the circle of 
the lower Rhine, capital of the electorate of Triers, 
ſituated in 6 deg. 10 min. of E. lon. and 49 deg. 55 min. 
of N. lat. on the river Moſelle, Co miles S. of Cologn, 
and as many W. of Mentz. TR „ lad 
TRIERS Electorate, is a province of Germany, in the circle 


of the lower Rhine, bounded by the electorate of Co- 


| logn, and the duke of Juliers on the N. by Mentz and 

Weteravia on the E. by Lotrain and the palatinate on 

. the S. and by the Netherlands on the W. being 80 miles 
long, and from 20 to 50 broad. See Germany. 


TRIESTE. A port-town of Iſtria, ſituated in 14 deg. of b 


E. lon. and 46 deg. 5 min. of N. lat. on the gulph of 
Venice, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 


TRIFOLIUM, denotes any three-leafed graſs. t That oft 


uſed. in medicine is the triſolium paluſtre, or buck-bean; 
which is very detergent, and uſed with ſucceſs in ſcor- 
butic, rheumatic, and ſcophulous habits :- the ordinary 


way of uſing it, being by making a pretty ſtrong infuſion 


of the dried herb, in form of tea. 


TRIM gf a /hrp, is her beſt poſture, proportion of her bal⸗ 


laſt, and hang of her maſts for ſailing: hence, to find the 


beſt way of making a ſhip ſail ſwiſtly, is to find her trim. 
To TRIM a beat, is to ſet the paſſengers ſo as to keep the 
boat even on both ſides. - ., 22 nn 


TRINIDAD, or Trinity and, is ſituated in the Ae 


or American ocean, between bo and 62 deg. of W. lon. 


and between 9 and 11 deg. of N. lat. ſeparated, from the 


province of New Andaluſia in Terra Firma, by a narrow 
ſtreight called Boca de Drago about three miles over. It 
is 80 miles N. W. of the river Oronoco; being about 90 
miles long, and 6O broad, ſubject to Spain; producing 
ſugar, cotton, Indian corn, fruits, and the beſt tobacco. 


TRINITY -houſe, is a kind of college at Deptfordyvbe- 
longing to a corporation of ſea-faring perſons, who have 
power, by the king's charter, to take care of ſuch as 


_ deſtroy ſea-marks, to correct the faults of ſailors, and to 
: | : 1 55 ; e | j * „ 


— 


is of conſiderable antiquity, is very manifeſt, 


corporation is goverhed 
aſſiſtants, and 18 elder brethren: the inferior nee 


_ » The maſters, wardens, aſſiſtants, and elder bre 


maſters of his Majeſty's ſhips; the appointing Pilots to 


and deepening the river Thames, by taking from thence 


T x1Po11, is allo a port. towu of Syria, ſubje&tto/Turky, 


FO WP * 
TRA 


take care of ſeveral other things belonging to hatte, 


18 | * n - nabigati | 
and the ſeas, and the examination of young office Fi 


1 


rs. 
yet that it 


Charter of incorporation granted them by De 10 
dated the 20th-6f Mey 1518. wherein were eg; g,. 
to them not only the rights and privileges of the thi med 
and mariners of England their predeceſſors; . 
their ſeveral poſſeſſions at Deptford, Which. to * 
nn ders grants ef Q. Elizabeth aud Charies 11 = 
confirmed by lettets- patent of the iſt of James II. a » 
1 the 8th of July 1085, by the name of the maſter 7 
ene, and affiſtants of the guild or-fratervity of the mol 
Slorious and undivided Trinity; and of St. Clement of 0 
a Pari of -Dipdford Strond in the county of Kent. Thi 
a maſter, four Wardens, . 


ho the origin df ilijs fociety is unknown; 


& . * : $ > . : Fs >. þ ember 
of the fraternity; denominated! younger brethren; are of 


- an unlimited number, for every maſter and mate ex ft 
in navigation, may be admitted as ſuch,” and ſerye * a 
- continual nurſery, to ſupport the vacancies among th 
elder brethren, when removed by death or otherwiſe, 5 
th 
this fraternity, are by charter inveſted with the fellowin 
powers: firſt, the examining of the mathematical child- 
ren of Chrilt's hoſpital. 2. The examination of the 


conduct ſhips in and out of the river "Thames; and the 
| amercing all ſuch as ſhall preſume to act as maſter of à 
ſhip of war, or as a pilot, without their approbation, in a 
pecuniary mulet of 20 . 3. The ſettling the rate of 

pilo: age, and erecting light-houſes and other ſea marks 
upon the ſeveral coaſts of the kingdom, for the ſecurity 
of navigation. 4. The preventing of aliens from ſerving 

on board Engliſh ſhips, without their licence, upon pe- 
nalty oſ 51, for each offence.” 5. The puniſhing of ſea- 
men, for deſertion or mutiny in the merchants ſervice, 
6. The hearing and determining the complaints of the 
officers and ſeamen in the merchants fervice; but ſub- 
ject to an appeal, to the lord high admiral for the time 
being, or the judge of the court of admiralty, if in com- 


91 2 — 


miſſion. 7. The granting of licences to poor ſeamen, 


* 


non- freemen, to row upon the river Thames for their 
- ſupport, in the intervals of ſea ſervice, ee. 
To this company belongs the ballaſt- office, for clearing 
a a ſufficient quantity of ballaſt; for the ſupply. of all ſkips 
that ſail out of the ſaid river; in which ſervice 60 barges 
of the burden of 30 tons, and two men each, are con- 
tinually employed: and in coofideration of the great in- 
creaſe of the poor of this fraternity, they are, by their 
charter, impowered to pufchaſe lands in mortmain, to 
the amount of 5001. per annum, and alſo to receive chari- 
table benefactions of | well- diſpoſed perſons, to the like 


ee. 


in 36 deg. 15 min, of E. lon. and 34 deg, 30 mia. of 

VN. lat. on the Levant ſea, 100 miles S. of Scandaroon, 

che chief port of that part of Syria ancient called 
Pheœnicia. e ee e 


Tx1yorLi, +or!Tripoly, | A kind of dry ſoft Nong .of chalk, 
of à citron colour, uſed in poliſhing the lapidaries,”; 
ſmiths, copper-ſmiths} and glaſs- riders Wolke 
Some imagine tripoli to be à common tone; burnt'and 
calcined by the ſulphurdus exhalations'which happen 1 
„ ? 1 OTE ERA 15 e by * 5 5 a de 
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under the mines where it is found: of theſe mines there 
are numbers in various parts of Europe, particularly in 
Italy, where the tripoli is very good. Others, with 
more probability, take it for a native earth. - 
TRINQY IMALE. A port-town of the iſland of Ceylon, 
in the Eſt Indies, ſituated in 80 deg. of E. lon. and 9 
deg. of N. lat. on the N, E, fide of the iſland, 100 miles 
N. E. of Candy. 
TRIQUIER, or Treguier. A port-town of France, in the 
province of Britanny, ſituated in 3 deg. 16 min. of E. 


lon. and 48 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. on the Engliſh chan- 
nel, 50 miles W. of St. Malo. ä 


TRITURATION, in pharmacy, is grinding, or the re 


ducing a ſolid body into a ſubtile powder, called alſo levij- 


tion,. and pulveriſation, : 
he trituration of woods, barks, minerals, and other dry 
bodies, is performed in metalline mortars 5 but of moſt 
bodies, in marble, or ſtone mortars, with peſtles of 
wood, glaſs. and ivory. ; | | 
TROCHE, in pharmacy, a form of medicine, made to be 
held in the mouth to diſſolve gradually; being properly 
a dry compolition ; the chief ingredients whereof, after 
having been wrought into a very fine powder, are incor- 
porated with ſome proper liquor, as diſtilled waters, wine, 
vinegar, or mucilages; and reduced into a maſs, which 
is moulded in little cakes, or balls of any form, at plea- 


ſure, and dried in the air, far from the fire. The chief 


troches are thoſe of agaric, liquorice, nutmeg, amber, 
rhubarb, capers, myrrh, roſes, camphor, ſquillæ, and 
vipers. Thoſe of coloquintida are called troches of al- 
handal, from the Arabs, who call coloquintida handal. 

TROCHOLICKS. Thar part of mechanics, which treats 
of and demonſtrates all manner of wheel work, or cir- 
cular motion. | | : 

TRONAGE. An ancient cuſtom, or toll, paid for the 
weighing of wool. ' 7 555 

T RON 

duſineſs it was to weigh the wool brought into the city, 


TRONE weight, was the ſame with what is now called 


| TROPES. A port-town of France, in the province of 


Provence, ſituated in 6 deg. 30 min. of E. lon, and 43 
_ deg. 15 min. of N. lat. on the Mediterranean, 30 miles 
E. of Toulon. n 
TROPICS, in aſtromony, two moveable circles of the 
ſphere, drawn through the ſolſtitial points, parallel to the 
equator. The tropics may be defined the two circles pa- 
rallel to the equator, at ſuch diſtance therefrom, as is 


equal to the greateſt receſs of the ſun from the , equator 
towards the poles; or to the ſun's greateſt declination ; 


or the obliquity of the ecliptic. i 
Of the two tropics, that drawn through the beginning of 


Cancer, is called the tropic of Cancer; and that thro” the 


beginning of Capricorn, the tropic of Capricorn. 
Tropics, in geography, are two leſſer circles of the globe 


the cceleſtial tropics, at the diftance of 23 deg. 29 min. 
from the equator, which is the ſun's 
TROUBAHOUACHE, called alſo Mancha. A meaſure 


uſed by the inhabitants of Madagaſcar for clean rice, con- 


| taining about 6 lb. but for rice with the huſk on there is 
another meaſure, called Zatau. See Zatou. tH 

TROUGH of the: ſea, is the hollow or cavity made be- 
tween two waves, or billows, in a rolling ſea ; hence 


when a ſhip lies down there, they ſay ſhe lies in the 


trough of the ſea. 


ROT. A freſh-water fiſh, variegated with. ſeveral 


yellow and red ſpots, and of ſeveral ſorts 3 but moſt com- 
monly.reduced to two, namely the yellow and white, or 

trout. . 6 EE 1 9 1 2-2? 1 
The ſalmon trouts of Ireland and Scotland make a con- 


ſiderable article in their trade; being pickled after the 


manner of ſalmon, and ſent to other countries. 
TROV weight, anciently called trone- weight. See . eight. 
TRUCE. A ſuſpenſion of arms, or a ceſſation of hoſiili- 

ties, between two perſons at waer. e 
Truces are frequently concluded between princes, in or- 

der to come to a peace; and truces of many years ſerve 


. 


AOR. An officer of the city of London, whoſe 


greateſt declination. 


1 901 


inſtead of treaties of peace between princes, whoſe dif- 
ferences cannot be finally adjuſted. See Treaty. 

TRUCHMAN, Dragoman, Druggerman, or Drogmen, in 
the countries of the Levant, an interpreter. | 


TRUCK, in a ſhip, a ſquare piece of wood at the top of a 


maſt, to put the flag-ſtaff in. 
TRUCKING, in commerce, 
changing. dee Exchange. 
TRUCKS, among gunners, are round pieces of wood in 
form of wheels, fixed on the axle-trees of carriages, to 
move the ordnance at ſea, and ſometimes alſo at land. 
TRUFFLES, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſubterraneous 
vegetable production, not unlike muſhrooms, 
TRUG, or Trug-corn, in the ancient Engliſh cuſtoms, de- 
notes a meaſure of wheat. | 
TRUMPET. A muſical inſtrument, the moſt noble of 
all portable ones of the wind kind, uſed chiefly in war, 
among the cavalry, to direct them in the ſervice ; being 
uſually made of braſs ; ſometimes of ſilver, iron, tin, 
and wood. | BE? | 
Speaking TRUMPET, is a tube from fix to fifteen feet long, 
made of tin, perfectly ſtrait, and with a very large aper- 
ture; the mouth-piece being big enough to receive both 
lips. The mouth being applied hereto, it carries the 
voice to a very great diſtance, ſo as it may be heard diſ- 
tinctly a mile; whence its uſe at ſea, The invention of 


the ſame as bartering or ex- 


this trumpet is held to be modern, and commonly aſ- 


cribed to Sir Samuel Morland, who called it the tuba 
ſentorophonica: but Ath. Kircher ſeems to have a better 
title to the invention; for it is certain he had ſuch an in- 
ſtrument before ever Sir Samuel Morland thought of his. 
Beſides, if we conſider how famed the tube of Alex- 
ander the Great was, where with he uſed to ſpeak to his 
army, and which might be heard diſtinctly 100 ſtadia 
or furlongs, it is ſomewhat ſtrange the moderns ſhould 
pretend to the invention; the ſtentorophonic horn of 
Alexander, whereof there is a figure preſerved in the Vas 
tican, being almoſt the ſame with that now in uſe. _ 
TRUNDLE, is a kind of carriage with low wheels, to draw 
heavy burdens, Dt oa 5 
TRUNDLE-/þot, is an iron · ſhot about 17 inches long, ſharp- 
Pointed at both ends, with a round bowl of lead caſt 
upon it, about a hand-breadth from each end. | 
TRUNNIONS, or Truntions of @ piece of ordnance, thoſe 
knobs or bunches of the gun's metal, which bear her up 
on the cheeks of the carriage. ode neg 
TRUSS. . A bundle or certain quantity of hay or ſtraw. 
A truſs of hay is to contain fifty-ſix pounds, or half an 


hundred weight; and thirty-ſix truſſes make a load. In 


June and Auguſt the truſs is to weigh 60 pounds, on for- 
feiture of 18 8. per truſs, | 


TRUSSES, in a ſhip, are ropes made faſt to the parrels of 
_ yard; either to bind the yard to a maſt, when the ſhip 


rolls, or to hale down the yard in a ſtorm. 


"TRUSTEE. One who has an eſtate, or money put, and 
drawn parallel to the equator, thro" the beginnings of | - 


| Cancer and Capricorn: theſe tropics being in the planes of 


truſted in his hands for another. 


TRUXILLO. A port-town of Mexico, in America, in 


the province of Terra Firma, and territory of Venezuela, 
_ ſituated in 88 deg. 30 min. of W. lon. and 15 deg. 30 
min, of N. lat. on the gulph of Honduras, 300 miles N. 
E. of Amapalla. 8 "GRIT 441 La” © 
To TRY, in the ſea-language. A ſhip is ſaid to try, or lie a 
try, when ſhe has no ſails abroad but her main-ſail or 
'* mizen-ſail, M1; | 2 a | "oi 


TRYPHERA, in pharmacy, a denomination given to ſe- 
veral medicines, eſpecially of the opiate kind. The great 


tryphera is compoſed of opium, cinnamon, cloves, and 
many other ingredients; it is uſed to fortify the ſtomach, 
to ſtop fluxes, and for ſome diſeaſes of the womb, The 


bother by the Perſians; are both of them gentle purgatives. 
TUB, is uſed as a kind of meaſure, to denote the quantity 


of various commodities; thus a tub of tea is a quantity of - 
about 60 paunds ; and a tub of camphite is a-quantity 


45 from 50 to 80 pounds. >: 


TUILERIE, or Bley. A tyle-work, or a large building 


with a drying-place, covered N 3 but furniſhed with 
N ee 10 4 


Saracenic tryphera, and Perſian tryphera, thus called be- 
cauſe firſt introduced, the one by the Saracens, and tha 


- apercures | 
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impoſed ſince; as, the additional duty of the old ſubſay . 
ſeignorage 3 duty of ancient impoſt of tonnage ; 4 ads 
money; and new ſubſidy. See Duty. 

TUNNAGE, is alſo uſed for a certain duty paid the marine; 
by the merchants for unloading their ſhips, arrived 
haven, after the rate of ſo much per tun. 
TUNNY. A large ſea-fiſh, whoſe ſkin is covered with 


EV 


apertures on all ſides 3 through which the wind, having 
- admittance, dries the tyles and bricks in the ſhade, which 
the ſun would otherwiſe crack, before they are put in the 


kiln. See 7e. | 

TUN, or Ton, originally ſignifies a large veſſel or caſk, 
of an oblong form, biggeſt in the middle, and diminiſh- 
ing towards its two ends ; girt about with hoops, and 


in any 


uſed to put up ſeveral kinds of merchandiſes in, for their 


better carriage; as brandy, oil, ſugar, ſkins, hats, and 
the like. The term is alſo uſed for certain veſſels of ex- 
traordinary bigneſs, ſerving to keep wine, cyder, and 
beer in for ſeveral years. 

Tux, or Ton, is alſo a certain meaſure for liquids. 

The Engliſh tun contains two pipes, or 4 hogſheads, or 
25 2 gallons. The tun of Amſterdam contains 6 aems, 
or awms; the aem 4 ankers, the anker 2 ſtckens, the 
ſtekan 16 mingles; 12 flekans being equal to an Engliſh 
barrel, or 62 gallons. The tun of Bourdeaux and Bay- 
© onne contains 4 barrels, which are equal to three Paris 
muids : but, at Orleans and Berry, it is about two Paris 
muids. | 


Ton, is alſo a certain weight, whereby the burdens of 


ſhips are eſtimated. See Weight. 

The ſea-tun is computed to weigh 2000 pounds, or 20 
quintals or hundreds weight, amounting to 2440 pounds 
' avoirdupois ; fo that when we ſay a veſlel carries 20G tons, 
| we mean it is able to carry 200 times the weight of 2000 
pounds ; that is, 400,000 pounds : it being found by a 
curious obſervation, that the ſea-water, whoſe room the 
veſſel fills when full laden, weighs ſo much. 5 
To find the burden and capacity of a ſhip, they meaſure 
the hold or place where ſhe is loaden; allowing 42 cubic 
feet to the ſea-tun. 
The price of freight, or carriage, of merchandiſe, is or- 


dinarily ſettled on the foot of the ſea-tun: and yet, tho”. 


the tun is 2000 pounds weight, there is ſome difference 
made therein, either on account of the weight, the bulk 


of the commodities, the ſpace they take up, or the like. 


See Freight, 
Accordingly, at Bourdeaux, four barrels of wine are held 
a tun, 5 barrels of brandy are eſtimated 2 tuns, 3 of ſy- 
rup are one tun, 4 barrels of prunes are one tun, two 
dozen of walnut-tree tables one tun, a dozen of planks 
one tun, 20 buſhels of cheſnuts 'are accounted one tun, 
and the like of wheat or other grain ; ten bales of cloth, 
five bales of feathers, and eight of paper, make each one 
tun. | . 7 | | 

A tun or load of timber is 40 ſolid feet, if the timber is 
round; but if hewed, or ſquare, fifty. 


large ſcales; with a pointed head, and ſharp teeth, 
This fiſh is found abundantly in ſeveral parts of the Ocean 
and Mediterranean ; but eſpecially upon the coaſts of 


Provence in France, where it makes a conſiderable article 


both for exterior and interior commerce. 


As the tunny is a fiſh of paſſage, the inhabitants of Provence 


fiſh for them in the months of September and October 
which is the time when, paſſing the ſtraits in great ſhoals, 
they enter the Mediterranean. As ſoon as one tunny has 
got into the nets, the fiſnermen promiſe themſelves ſuc- 
ceſs; becauſe they always ſwim in company, and enter 
the nets till they are full; which are then either dragged 
aſhore, or into their boats, where the fiſh die immediately 

and are afterwards gutted and cut into flices, then roaſted 


0 upon large gridirons, and fried in oil of olives, After 


this they are ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, cloves, and ſome 
laurel leaves; then packed up in ſmall barrels, with new 
oil of. olives, and a little vinegar. 

The tunny is a very common food; having the tafte and 
colour of veal; but it ſhould be choſen new, firm, and 
well prepared with good oil. 5 6 


TURBAN, or Turbant. The head-drefs of moſt of the eaſt- 


ern and mabometan nations; conſiſting of two parts, a 
cap, and a ſhaſh of fine linen, or taffety, artfully wound 
in divers plaits about it. The cap is red or green, with- 
out any brim, and pretty flat; though roundiſh. a- top, 
and quilted with cotton, but does not cover the ears; 


about which is wrapped a long piece of linen or cotton, 


in ſeveral wteaths variouſly diſpoſed. There is a good 


deal ot art in giving turbans the fine air; and the making 


them up conſtitutes a particular trade, as the making of hats 
does among Europeans. The ſhaſh of the Turkiſh tur- 
ban is white linnen, and that of the Perſians is red woollen; 


which are the diſtinguiſhing marks of their different re- 


ligions. 


| TURBITH, or Turpeth. A medicinal root, brought from 


the Eaſt Indies, particularly Cambaya, Surat, and Goa ; 


tho others will have it that the true turbith comes chiefly 


from Ceylon. The turbith of the moderns bears ſo little 


reſemblance to that of the ancients, that it is difficult to 
| ſuppoſe them the ſame. That ſold by druggiſts is a longiſh 


root about the thickneſs of the finger, reſinous, heavy, 


and of a browniſh hue without, but whitiſh within; being 

brought to Europe cloven in the middle, lengthwiſe, and 
the heart or woody matter taken out. | | 
When in the earth it ſhoots out tendrils, ſome of which 


Tux of geld. See Tun of Gold. 
TUNIS. A kingdom of Africa, See Barbary. 
Tunis. Capital of the kingdom of Tunis, lying in 10 


deg. of E. lon. and 36 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. in a fine 


plain, near a ſpacious lake, 30 miles S. of Carthage ruins, 


and 300 miles E. of Algiers. | . 
TUNNAGE, or Tonnage. A duty or cuſtom due for 
merchandiſe brought or carried in tuns, and ſuch like 


veſſels, from or to other nations; thus called becauſe 


rated at ſo much per ton. See Cuſtom. 
to their meaſures ;z as poundage is that impoſed on other 
commodities according to their weight. See Poundage. 
They were both firſt ſettled by authority of parliament 
under Edward III. were re-eſtabliſhed in 1660, under 
the reign of Charles II. for his life, upon abrogating all 
the laws made under Oliver Cromwel, and re-ordaining 
the execution of the ancient laws and regulations; and 
have been continued and renewed by the parliament ever 
ſince. By an act, made in the firſt year of the reign of 
Queen Anne, they were continued for 96 years, expiring 


in the year 1798. This duty at firſt was 41. 108. ſter- 


ling per tun, for French wines brought into the port of 
London by the Engliſh ; and only 3 J. for that brought 
into the other ports. For the ſame wine imported by 


ſtrangers to London, this duty was 6 J. and that brought 
Rheniſh wine, in 


into other ports 41. 10s. ſterling.” 


 TUNNAGE, is properly a duty impoſed on liquids according 


creep along the ground, and the reſt wind about the neigh- 
bouring ſhrubktes. | 


Tun BITH, is A violent | purgative, uſed in the dropſy, 


| palſey, and apoplexy; being commonly ſuppoſed to take 


its name, turbith, from turbare, on account of the vio- 
. lence of its operation, as diſturbing the whole ceconomy. - 


It yields a. deal of refinous matter in a ſpirituous men- 
ſtruum, which Dr. Quincy obſerves, does not much 


affect the larger paſſages ; but is very active in the ſmaller 


which they call grey turbith, or turbith garganicum, for 3 


they are very different. MD NO 3G 
Mineral 'TURBITH, is a name given by the chemiſts to 


— 


veſſels, and glandulous contorſions, which it wonderfully 
clears of all viſcid adheſions. Some apothecaries, either 
thro' ignorance or parſimony, ſubſtitute white thapſia, 


the true turbith ; tho”, as to taſte, colour, and qualities, 


a yellow precipitate of mercury, which purges violently. 
"This powder is called mineral turbith, from the reſem- 


| blance it bears to the vegetable turbith of the Arabians, 


virtue of the ſaid act paid 71. 1058..fterling ; and Spaniſh, 


Portugueſe, Malmſey, and Greek wines, the ſame as 


French wines; but there have been many additional duties 


in ſtrongly purging the moſt internal receſſes of the body : 


for, tho” it is inſipid on the tongue, yet it is poſſeſſed of 
conſiderable virtues. A very few grains of it will prove 
emetic and purgative. It is alſo accounted an excellent 
medicine in the venereal diſeaſe : but, as it operates with 
conſiderable violence, it ___ not to be given, unleſs we 
viſcera are know be ſound. * 3 
IA" Turcols, 


occidental more of the green than the blue. 


Tavernier aſſures us; there are but two mi | 
coiſes known in all the earth, and thoſe are both in 
| Perſia 3 the one called the Old Rock, near a town called 
| Necabourg, three days journey to the N. E. of Meſched; 


UR 


TURCOIS, or Turquois, in natural hiſtory, a precious 


ſtone, of a blue colour, ordinarily opake ; but ſometimes 


a little tranſparent. There are turcoiſes both oriental and 
occidental ; of the new rock and the old. The oriental 
partakes more of the blue colour than the green; and the 
| Thoſe of the 
old rock are a deep blue; but thoſe of the new rock are 
more whitiſh, and do not keep their colour. The ori- 
ental ones come from Perſia, the Eaſt Indies, and ſome part 
of Turky; and ſome even ſuppoſe that it is hence they 


_ derive their modern name of turcois. The occidental are 


found in various parts of Europe, particularly Bohemia, 
Sileſia, Spain, and France. They all grow of a round 
or oval figure, and are cut eaſily; but, beſides ſeals, 


- which are frequently engraved on them, ſome are formed 


into crucifixes, or other figures, near two inches high ; 
tho! De Boot miſtakenly affirms, that none have been 


| known to exceed the bigneſs of a walnut, 


The turcois is eaſily counterfeited, and ſo perfectly, that 
it is impoſſible to diſcover the- deceit, without taking it 


- out of the collet. In the memoirs of the academy of 


ſciences; there is a very urious account of the formation 
of the turcois ;- where it is obſerved to be one of the ſofteſt 
of precious ſtones ; its hardneſs ſcarce exceeding that of 


chryſtal or a tranſparent pebble; tho' ſome are much 
harder than others: and ſtill the harder, the more va- 
luable, by reaſon of the vivacity of the poliſh, which is 
always proportionable to the hardneſs. 3-461 | 

| Roinel; a jeweller, and the author of a ſcarce treatiſe, 


called Mercure Indien, eſtimating the ſeveral precious 


| ones, ſets a-hard turcois, whoſe blue is neither bright 


nor deep, on the foot of the moſt perfect emeralds ; that 


is, on a level with-a, diamond: but thoſe with any defect, 
he only values at about 48. ſterling the caract. | 
| nes of tur- - 


_ . 


the other called the New Rock, is five days journey. 


The latter, ſays he, are but little valued ; and the king 


of Perſia has for many years prohibited the digging in the 


former for any but himſelf. Mr. Reaumur takes the 


old rock to be now exhauſted... In effect, the common 


diviſion of turcoiſes into the old rock, or oriental, and 


new rock, or occidental, is very arbitrary and precarious, 
All the beſt and moſt perfect, grow they where they 


will, in India or Europe, are reckoned among the former ; 
and the reſt among the latter. 3 Taba - 
Near Simore, in the Lower Languedoc, are confiderable 

mines of Turcoiſes; but that fine colour admired in 


them, is not natural to thoſe rocks; the prevailing colour 
being ſometimes white, and ſometimes. much like that 
of tripoli of Venice. Other precious ſtones are dug out 
of the mines with all their colour, to the force whereof 


nothing can be added; tho it may frequently be dimi- 
niſhed, as we ſee fire bring down the too deep colour of 


the ſapphire. Theſe turcoiſes, on the contrary, are na- 


turally whitiſh. or yellowiſh 3! of a colour as common as 
that of a free ſtone; and by oppoſing them for ſome time 
to the action of the fire, they aſſume a blue colour. It 
ſeems a paradox, and yet Mr. Reaumur has made it ex- 


ceeding probable, that turcoiſes are originally the bones 


of animals: for, in the mines of France, pieces have ſe- 


veral times been found reſembling teeth, bones of the 


. arms, and legs: and thoſe which are yet imperfect. and 
half formed, are apparently compoſed of laminæ, or leaves 
like thoſe of bones, between which ſome petrifying juice 
inſinuating itſelf, | binds, them cloſe together ; but till the 


TUR 


and even in large pieces, ſeveral parts ordinarily require 
ſeveral degrees of heat. On this account, a great deal 
of care is to be taken in the heating them; for the fire 
vw hich gives them their blue by degrees, if they are ex- 
poſed beyond a ceitain degree, takes it away again. 

r. Reaumur accounts for their taking a blue colour by 


heat very well: when freſh cut out of the rock, it ſeems, 


the whole ſubſtance of the ſtone. 


their ſubſtance is found ſprinkled and ſtreaked all over with 
ſpots, veins, and little circles, of a dark blue colour; 
theſe he takes to be the remains of a deep bluiſh matter, 
which the fire ratiiying, ſpreads and diftuſes throughout 
This matter, again, 
he concludes to have been either originally the juice con- 
tained in the bones, ſince mixed and coagulated with the 
petrifying juice, or ſome other mineral matter inſinuated 
into the pores of the ſtone. 1 

The great deſect of all turcoiſes is, that they loſe their 


blue colour, and become green, when they ceaſe to be of 


any value. 


TURF, Peat. A blackiſh, ſulphurous earth. uſed in ſe- 


veral parts of England, Holland, and Flanders, as 
fewel. | its | 

In Flanders, their turf is dug or pared off the ſurface of 
the earth, and cut in form of bricks. The gramen, a 


| ſpecies of graſs, growing thick on the turf-earth, contri- 


butes greatly, when dry, to the maintenance of the fire. 
The Dutch diaw their turf from the bottom of the dikes, 
or canals, running along moſt of their lands; whereby they 
not only ſupply the defect of wood, which is very great 
in moſt of the United Provinces, but alſo keep their dikes 
Clear and navigable. This tuif-earth is very black; and 


as they take it from the botioms of the dikes, they (ſpread 


it about the edges, of ſuch a thickneſs, as that it may be 


reduced to three inches when moderately dried. In this 


lay them up in heaps, and at Jaſt in 


four feet 


condition they cut it into pieces or tu 
inches long, and three broad; and to c 


rs, ſeven or eight 
plete the drying, 
ckSs. | 

In the north of England and Scotland, turf or peat is du 


out of a ſoft, moiſt, rotten earth, called peat- moſs. The 


dig horizontally from the ſurf.ce, to the depth of about 
ith a ſpade, which at once takes them out, 
and faſhions them in paralloelpipeds nine or ten inches 


long, and three ſquare; which are ſpread on the ground 
to drain as faſt as 1 and ſet up an end thtee or four 


againſt each other, 


or the wind to blow through them, 


and at laſt ſtacked or houſed. The pits or dikes in a 


few years fill up again, and afford a freſh crop. 


TURIN. A city of Italy, capital of Piedmont, and of 
the King of Sardinia's dominions, ſituated in 7 deg. 16 
min. of E. lon. and 44 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. at the 
confluence of the rivers Po and Doria, 100 miles S. W. 


of Milan, 150 S. E. of Lyons, and 100 miles N. W. of 


Genoa. See Italy. | 


TURK V. The Turkiſh empire extends itſelf into three 
parts of the world, Aſia, Africa, and Europe. £ 
Turky in Aſia extends from the 29th deg. of N. lat. 


to the 45th, and from the 27th deg. of E. lon. to the 


46th, taking up 19 deg. of lon, and 16; of lat. being up- 


wards of 1000 miſes in length, and 960 broad. It. is 


\ bounded. by the Black ſea, and Tartary, towards the 


north; by Perſia, towards the eaſt; by Arabia deſerta, 


and Weſtern Turky, Eaſtern Turky contains Eyra- 


towards the ſouth ; and by the Archipelago, and the Le- 
vant, towards the weſt. It is uſually divided into Eaſtern 


ca Arabic or Chaldea, Diarbec or Meſopotamia, part of 


x e Aſſyria, Turcomania, the antient Armenia 


Turky contains part of Arabia Petiæa and Deſerta, Pa 


ajor, and part of Georgia and Mingrelia. Weſtern 


ö ſoft d more imperfect the ſtones are, the more diſ- leſtine, Syria, and Natolia, or Aſia Minor. e 
I agu the different directions.of the fibres and Turky in Africa is confined to Egypt; for the princes of 
- laminæ, with their interſections; as alſo the greater re- the Barbary coaſt are ſo independent of the Grand Signior, 
. ſemblance they bear to fractured bones; and the leſs to any that he has very little influence on them. See Barbary, 


kind of ſtones known. To give them the blue colour, 
they dty them 4 while in the air, and then heat them 


radually, ina furnace made after a particular manner. 


1 


ue 


| Turky in Europe is bounded by the river Neiſter, and 


towards the north; by Little Tartary, Crim, and the 
| laminæ, wanting time to evaporate all, will ſeparate into 5 Euxine or Black ſea, towards the calt; by the Archi- | 
1 ſcales or flaws. Some of the ſtones require a greater de- pelago, the Tonian, Egean, and the Mediterranean ſeas, 
uo of heat to bring them to their colour than others ; | n ſouth; and by Hungary, Sclavonia, Gs, | 
3:2 "INN ; | TONE LOTT | | . . . 


f they are heated too haſtily, the humidity. between the 


bt | . | by TY ; 


nube, 
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and the Adriatic ſea, towards the weſt. It comprehends. 


the following countries : Greece, in which is coritained 
Macedon, Theſſaly, Achaia, Epirus, Albania, Morea, 
and the n 3 Romania, Bulgaria, Servia, 
Boſnia, Raguſa, Walachia, Moldavia, and Beſſarabia; 
with Budziack, Oczacow, Little and Crim Tartary. 


The ſeas of Turky are the Euxine or Black ſea, the Pa- 


lus Meotis, the Propontis, or the ſea of Marmora, the 
Archipelago, Ionian and Egean ſeas, and the Levant, or 
the moſt eaſterly part of the Mediterranean ſea. | 
The principal rivers of Turky in Aſia are the Euphrates 
and Tigris; in Africa, the Nile; and in Europe, the Da- 
Niefter, Bog, and Nieper, or Borifthenes. 
The principal towns of Aſiatic Turky are as follow. 


Bagdat, is a ſtrong town on the frontiers of Perſia, ſi- 


tuated upon the river Tigris, in 43 deg. of E. lon. and 
33 deg. 20 min. of N. lat. being the principal town of 


| Eyraca Arabic. Its trade is not inconſiderable at preſent ; 


being ſupplied with all the merchandiſe of the Eaſt by the 


way of Boſſora, which ſtands between the mouth of the 


united ſtreams of the Tigris and Euphrates. It is annually 
viſited by the caravans from Aleppo, Smyrna, and the 
weſtern part of the Turkiſh emplb; whereby it is fur- 
niſhed with the produce of thoſe countries. 


The capital city of Curdiftan is Sberaſoul, which lies to 


N. lat. remarkable for the manufacture of yellow ma- 


the red being made at Diar- | 
beck, and the blue at Tocat, PEERS - 


On the weſtern bank of the river Tigris ſtands the city. 


the eaſtward. of Nineveh, in the 36th degree. of north 
latitude. | pb gs 455 
Amadia lies to the northward of Nineveh, in 37 deg. of 
N. lat. having a piazza in the middle of the town, where 
the merchants keep their ſhops, and is a place of pretty 
good trade. Ot: | 
The province of Curdiſtan, in general, is a very plea- 


Tant fruitful ſoil, productive of galls, and tobacco in 
plenty. There are ſcarce any towns and villages; but 


the houſes lie diſperſed at the diſtance of a muſket ſhot 


from one another; though there is ſcarce a houſe which 
has not a vineyard : however, they make no wine, but 


dry their grapes. 


The province of Diarbeck, or Meſopotamia, lies between 


the rivers Tigris and Euphrates ; its chief towns being 
Bir, or Beer, ſituated upon the eaſtern back of the ri- 
ver Euphrates, four days journey to the eaſtward of 
Aleppo. The next city is Orfa, fituated in 36 deg. of 


royne, or Turky leather; the 
of Mouſſul ; a place of good trade, being the ordinary 


road for the caravans from Aleppo to Perſia. It has alfo 
a communication with Bagdat, and the gulph of Perſia, 


by means of the Tigris. The neighbouring countries 
produce galls abundantly, which make a conſiderable part 


of its trade. 


and abounds in corn and wine. 


To the northward of Diarbeck and Curdiftan, lies the 


province of Turcomania, or Armenia Major ; whoſe chief 


town is Erzerum, or Arzeron, ſituated in 4x deg. of E. 
lon. and 40 deg. of N. lat. about five days journey to 


the ſouth of the Black ſea. The Greeks, who live here, 
are for the moſt part handicrafts, and have their quarter 
in the ſuburbs, where they make copper-utenſils, from 


the ore which is in the 3 mountains. They 


: 


avoid the Arabs, who lie on the road to Aleppo. 
Smyrna, is ſituated on a bay of the Archipelago, in 2 


vis 


have alſo a pretty briſk trade for furs, eſpecially thoſe of 


Fardava, where there are ſkins not unlike thoſe of mar- 
tens. 647 1 Lo * en . ann 

Erzerum is a 
India to Conſtantinople, by way of Tre 
Black fea; which way the merchants 


% . 


nd i and the 
chuſe to take, to 


deg..of E. lon. and 37.deg. 30 min. of N. lat. in the 
province of Ionia, 100 miles north of the iſland of Rhodes, 


** 


conſiderable thorough- fare from Perſia and 


| 8 of Scanderoon; having conſiderable factories ſor the 


37 deg. 20 min. of E. lon. and in 33 deg. 51 min. of 


other utenſils of iron; the water being eſteemed excellent 


| ſome of the principal merchandiſes brought from hence. 


trance; Syda, or Candalor, a port-town, ſituated more 


bay, to which it gives its name. 


ravanſeras, than in moſt towns of Turky. It is one of 
the greateſt thorough-fares of the Eaft ; for here the ca- 


- Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Synope, and other places. 
There runs a fine river about a quarter of a le 
'the city; and no part of Aſia affords more ſaffron, which 
is as profitable a commodity as can be carried to the Eaſt 


their food, as well as upon other occaſions. When the 
' caravans ſet out either way from Tocat, the toll-gatberer 
numbers all the camels and horſes a they paſs 
| He takes for every camel loaden half à rix-dollar, and 


| | for every horſe half as much; but nothing for thoſe 
The city of Diarbeck is ſituated in 38 deg. of N. lat. on 


the right-ſide of the Tigris. It has a canal, cut from 
the ſame river, which ſupplies it with water, and in 
which all the red Turky leather made at Diarbeck is 
waſhed. - This leather excells all others in colour, and 
employs at leaſt one-fourth of the natives, who are very 
numerous. The ſoil is good in the neighbouring country, 


1 


rachi, a ſea-port in the N. W. part of this country; Se- 
maſtro, a ſea- port, ſituated at the -mauth' of the river | 
Parthenius; and Sinope, a large town towards the 5. E. 
ſtanding upon the iſthmus of a peninſula, about 6 miles 
— . having a harbour on each ſide of the 1 
The moſt remarkable towns of Galatis ate, Therma, fa. 


* 


in 33 deg; of E. lon, and 41 dep; | A | 
the river Melus; in Which aly computed” about 4999 | 
© Mahometans, 4 or 5000 Atmenfans, and 400 Greeks. | 


to Pruſa, and 20 to Smyrna. 


which lie about two leagues from the ſhore. A rivy.. 


- beafts that carry paſſengers, or proviſions. However, 

- theſe duties are arbitrary, being raiſed,” or leſſened; 2 
the Baſhaw pleaſes, or the exigences of the govern- 
JJ t 57 0 CINE Tg on” | 
Tyapeſond, or Trepi ſond, is ſituated in 42 deg. 20 min. 


ward of the city; and / fo commodious formerly, that it 
_ . occaſioned a very great trade; but is now "almoſt de- 
ſtroyed, and cannot be entered 
Tufkiſn ſaiques. | 


TOUR 


and 200 miles ſouth-weſt of Conſtantinople ;| beine a. 
of the largeſt and moſt commodions 2 * 15 | 
vant ; and has ſo great a foreign trade, that conſuls r 

here from moſt of 'the European trading nations. 
Aleppo, is ſituated in 37 dep. 40 min. of R. lon. and 36. 
deg. 30 min. of N. lat. go miles caſt of the Levant, and 


uropean merchants. | 1 
Tripoli, is a port- town of Syria, ſituated near the ſea, in 
36 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 34 deg. 30 min, of N 
lat. The port is rather a road than a harbour; but is. 
however a little covered from the wind by two iſlands, 


let runs through the town, and waters the gardens about 
it, which are full of orange=-trees, and white mulber- 
ries; ſo that it has a conſiderable ſilk manufacture. 
Damaſeus, otherwiſe called Sham by the Turks, ftands in 


lat. two days journey to the eaſtward of Sidon, and 
the Mediterranean ſea. One of the principal manufac. 
tures here is the making of ſword-blades, knives, and 


for tempering their metal. The branching of damaſks is. 
another manufacture in which they . Soap, raw 
and unwrought filk, wine, prunes, and roſe-water made 
of the damaſk-roſes, which grow plentifully here, arg alſo 


The chief towns of Natelia' are Sattalia, a port-town, 
which bas a pretty good harbour, but of difficult en- 


to the eaſtward ; and Aiazzo, or Lajazzo, ſituated on a 
Tocat, is the capital of the province of Amaſia, ſituated 
in 37 deg. of E. lon. and 4 deg. 30 min. of N. lat, 
The country is inhabited chiefly by Armenian Chriſtians, 
moſt of them handicrafts, particularly copperſmiths. An- 
other great manufacture is Turky leather made of poat- 
ſkins. The wine of Tocat is excellent, and they have 
almoſt all manner of fruits in great plenty; with better 
accommodations for merchants and travellers in their ca- 


ravans lodge which come from Perſia, Diarbeck, Bagdat, 


from 
Indies; where the natives uſe vaſt quantities of it in 


by; where 


of E. lon. and 42 deg. 26 min. of N, lat. at the foot of 
a little ſteep hill by the ſea-fide; * The port is to the eaſt- 


by veſlels larger than the 
The chief cities of Pontus and Paphlagonia, are Pende- 


* 


mous for its hot baths; Angoura, or Angouti, ſituated ; 
5 wih. 0f N. lat. n 


The caravans uſually make 10 days journey from hence I 


In the country CO TY ate ſaid to be the —_ | 


=" in moſt of the cities of 


T "x 5 " | 8 
4 ; 9 . 
* 4 & * * * 


of goats in the world: they are of a pure white; 
beep 455 which'is as fine as filk, being curled, and 8 
ot 9 inches long, which is worked up into the fineſt ſtuffs 
and camblets. This is the great manufacture of the 
country, and makes Angouri a place of good trade; but 
theſe kind of goats are not to be met with above 4 or 
5 days journey from {this city; and, it carried farther, 
che breed degenerates. 105 
' The principal places of European Turky are as follow. 
Conftantinople, the capital of the empire, is ſituated in 
29 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 30 min. of N. 
lat. called by the Turks Stamboul, and frequently by Eu- 
ropean nations the Porte; being one of the moſt ſecure 
and convenient harbours in Europe. 8 
It is of a triangular figure, two ſides of it being waſhed by 


the ſea. The harbour is about three miles long, and one 


over, and ſo deep from one end to the other, that the 
ſhipping may lie cloſe to the ſhore, at a little diſtance. 
It lies in the province of Romania, and is ſurrounded by 


aà wall, about 12. miles in circumference; excluſive of 


' Galata, and the other ſuburbs. - There is a public mar- 
ket daily at Conſtantinople; where men purchaſe wives, 


- concubines, and ſervants, at pleaſure, who have been 
either taken priſoners in Chriſtian countries, or pur- 
» chaſed by Jew brokers in Georgia, Circaſſia, and other 


places. N | a 

The ſecond city in this province is Adrianople, ſo called 
from the Emperor Adrian; which is fituated about 140 
miles N. W. of Conſtantinople, and ſtands for. the moſt 
part on a flat, in a fruitful country, _ watered by ſe- 

veral rivers; of which the chief are the V 


bridges. The cireumference” is computed” to be about 
' 8 miles, including the gardens; and it is ſaid to con- 
tain about 100, ooo inhabitants. In this city is a noble 
bezeſtin, or exchange, near half a mile in length; hav- 
ing between 3 and 400 ſhops on the ſides, furniſhed with 
- rich goods; and near it is a covered ſtreet, a mile in 


length, full of good ſhops from one end to the other; 
rticular quarter to themſelves 


the tradeſmen having a 

urky, and arg not diſperſed over 
all parts of the town. . 
Gallipali, is another town of Romania, ſituated at the 


mouth of the Propontis, or ſea of Marmora, on the 
Thracian Cherſoneſe, where the ſtrait between Europe 
and Aſia is about 5 miles over. It is computed to ſtand 
about 100 miles 8. W. of Conſtantinople, and 25 miles 
N. E. of the Dardanells; having two ports, or bays, for 


the reception of gallies, one to the ſouthward, and the 
other towards the nortnn 
 Seftes, is about 25 miles 8. W. of Gallipoli; where 
ſtands one of the caſtles of the Dardanells. The ſea is 
about two miles over at this ſtraĩit; on each ſide whereof 


theſe caſtles of the Dardanells ſtand, and take an account 


of all ſhips bound for Conſtantinople; but the diſtance 


between them ſeems to be too great to hinder ſhips paſ- 


ſing on towards that city. 


Heraclea, is alſo a town of Romania being formerly a 


* city, ſeated upon the ſea of Marmora: the®har- 
dour is pretty ſecure, but not deep enough for large veſ- 
ſels; and the entrance of it hazardous, on account of 
ſome rocks which lie almoſt even with the water. 


Redeſte; wich ſtands but a few hours from 'Heracles, 
on the ſame'coaſt, is a large populous town, with a 


good harbour; and has a conſiderable trade. 


4 
a - * » 
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Salonichi, or 


e/alonica, is ſituated at the bottom of a 


buy in the Egean fea, 20 which it gives its ne, bing. 


in 24 deg. of E. don. and 41 deg, of N. lat; It enjoys 


a pretty good trade: being reſorted to by the Engliſn and 


other weſtern, nations of Europe, who import from hence 
other commodiries./ 1 EH 0 Ti 
Conteſſa, is à (mall: trading 


: ſea on which it ſtands. ANTS 
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eriza, the Tun- 
gia, and the Arda, over which there are three ſtone- 


tereſts. i e be 
But the Engliſh and Dutch carry on moſt buſineſs at 
Conſtantinople, particularly upon account of the fale of 
their woollen cloths.” The French alſo drive on a conſi- 
derable trade in cloth manufactured aſter the manner of 
the Engliſh and Dutch; and the Venetian cloths are 
much eſteemed at Conſtantinople, though little valued 
in all other parts of the Leb ant. 


e eee 
eaſtward of Theſſaloniga, giving its name to a bay of 


Dolcigns,, or Dulciqua, is a port ſeated i an the gulpte e 
Venice, in 19 dep, E. lon. and 2 deg.” 5 min. of N 
kt. about 48 wies to the : weſtward of OO e 


miles S. E. of Raguſa. W n | Jlitated their trade, a nd "av 


1 


Chimera, ſituated to the north · part of Epirus, upon the 
ſea · coaſt, is a place of ſome trade; and fo is Lariſſa, 
ſituated near Mount Olympus, upon the river Peneas. 

Pegaſa, now Velo, 40 miles eaſt of Lariſſa, is ſaid to 
have a tolerable harbour. | 


Leiton, gives name to a bay over againſt Negropont, and 


' ffands 30 miles to the weſtward of that iſland. 


Lepanto, ſtill called Epatios by the Greeks, is ſituated in 


23 deg, of E. lon. and 38 deg. of N. lat. near the mouth 


of the gulph, to which it has of late communicated its 


name. The mouth of the harbour is ſo narrow, that it 
may be ſecured by a chain of 50 feet long; but is too 
ſhallow for any veſſels to enter, except barks, or gallies. 
It is now the moſt conſiderable town on the gulph ; hay- 


ing a good trade in leather, oil, tobacco, rice, corn, 
and wine. e C3 


Livadia, an antient town, which at preſent gives name 


to the country, is ſituated on the gulph of Lepanto, 
about 20 miles to the weſtward of the iſthmus of Corinth, 
in 23 deg. 15 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg; 30 min. of 


N. lat. It is populous, and has a pretty good trade in 


woollen ſtuffs, and rice, 


Napoli di Romania, ſituated at the bottom of a gulph of 
the Egean ſea, ſtands on a promontory divided in two 
parts, one fide whereof ſhoots into the ſea, and forms 
a fine harbour; whoſe-entrance is ſo nartow; that more 
. than one veſſel cannot enter it at a time; and the paſſage 

to it by land is almoſt inacceſſible, being a narrow ſtony 
ſtrait between the mountain Palimida and the ſea, The 
town contains about 60,000 inhabitants, and lies in 23 


deg. 20 min, of E. lon. and 37 deg.' 30 min. of 


Moden, or Mutum, is ſituated on the ſouth=coaſt of the 


orea, over againſt the little iſland of Sapienza, in 21 


deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 37 deg. of N. lat. It is a 
wealthy trading city, and a place of great ſtrength, wick 


a commodious harbour. 
E Europeans : which re- 


large city, joined to the beauty and ſafety of its port, 


might make it the moſt mercantile place in the world, 
if the inhabitants were not ſubject to a ſervitude which 

| almoſt deprives them of the property of their fubſtance ; 
or if ſtrangers, whom commerce brings there, were 

treated with leſs haughtineſs and ſeverity, or were not 
| expoſed to ſuch great and frequent exitortiogs SHO 
However, a great number of European ſhips arrive there; 


and moſt trading nations have a minifter at the Porte, as 
well for protecting their merchants, : as for political in- 


g* 


* - 


dye, and very exact in the breadtdz. 17 75 


The ſale of cloth might amount, one year with another, 
to 8 or ooo pieces; one fourth Dutch, ſomewhat more 


han a third of Engliſh, and the reſt of French or Ve- 


net ian 6 ne 
* 


Theſe cloths are uſually fold for 4 third in ready money, 


and the two other thirds! at ſix months credit. The 
Engliſh and Dutch eſtabliſhed this manner of ſale; which 


undoubtedly is attended with its inconveniencies tt u p on 


account of the danger to be expected from the frequent 


fires at Conftantinople, as theſe often'conſume'the'ware- 
houſes belonging to the purchaſers; and deprive the mer- 


- 


_ chants of all hopes of payment; but the greateſt danger 


& : 


ariſes”ffom the death '6f debtors, wid have” no inhert- 


tante in Tuckys and dan leave nothing t6-be" 
„„ © OO By 
But the Engliſh and Dutch found that ſurh' w credit faci- 
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But Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and Aleppo, are the moſt 
remarkable places of trade for 10 | 
quire a more particular reprefentation, - | 

The commerce of Conſtantinople. The happy ſituation of this 


The woollen cloths for Conſtantinople ſhould be fi is, 
thin, well milled, ſheated cloſe, well preſſed, of the beſt 
10 1:27 NTP 


wht 
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"fiderably raiſing the price of their cloths ;. which obliged 


the French, and other nations, to follow their exampte, 

to get ſome ſhare in the ſame trade. F ad] 

There is alſo a conſiderable commerce in French, Ita- 
lian, Dutch, and Engliſh ſtuffs, of ſilk, gold, and ſilver; 

the principal of which are Florence ſatins, tabbies, Ve- 

netian damaſks, flowered brocades, and Genoa flowered 
velvets. oy | | | 

The ſale of ſatins amounts, one year with another, to 5 
or 600 pieces; tabbies to 3'or 400 z damaſks without 
gold to 60 pieces, with gold to 100 and about as much 
of velvets. 

' Go'd and ſilver flowered brocades fell beſt at Conſtan- 
tinople, but only ſuch as are purpoſely made from pat- 
terns fit for the place; for it is not the richneſs of the 

ſtuff which. pleaſes the Turks moſt, but the luſtre and 

cheapneſs. | 2 880 

Paper is alſo a good commodity for Conſtantinople, eſpe- 

* cially that of France and Venice. 8 

The other merchandiſe proper. for Conſtantinople ate 
hard-ware, tin, braſs and iron wire, which the Engliſh 

and Dutch bring from Hamburg and the Baltic; Poliſh-fne 


gold wire; as alſo falſe gold and ſilver wires of the ſame 


country, which the Venetians fell. to them ; Marſeilles 
caps, or thoſe. of Tunis, called Fez caps; Montpelier ver- 
digreaſe, Marſeilles oil of aſpic, tartar ; ſugar imported 
by the Dutch and Engliſh, when the crop in Egypt fails ; 


as alſo ſpice, camphor, quickſilver, lead, cochineal, and 


Brazil ceruſe. 3 | | Hap 
But few merchandiſes are exported from Conſtantinople, 


in compariſon to what are imported there; ſo that, to 


make up the balance, European traders have bills of ex- 
change drawn upon Conſtantinople by their correſpon- 
dents in Smyrna and Aleppo; or get money remitted to 
theſe two towns, for purchaſing a ſufficiency to eom- 
plete their cargo. : : EE [3-8 

The few merchandiſes European ſhips. yearly take in at 


Conftantinople, are wool, to the amount of 5000 bales ; 
buffaloes hides, about 10,000 ſent into France and * ; 


ox and cow hides $0,000, whoſe conſumption is for | 
Italy; potaſhes brought from. the Black ſea, and bought 


up by the Engliſh and Dutch; wax; ſome goat-hair 


thread; and, laſlly, a great quantity of caviac, or 
pickled ſturgeons roes, of which the Italians are very 


fond; ſo that they are uſually bought up by the merchants 
of Venice and Eeghorn. VFC 
The ſale of ſlaves, of both ſexes, in the jaſſir-bazar of 
Conſtantinople, or ſlave- market, may be alſo looked up- 
on as one of the principal parts of the trade of Conſtan- 
tinople; for, beſides thoſe brought from Barbary, or 
taken in wars againſt the Chriſtians, great numbers are 
alſo brought from Georgia, Mingtelia, Circaſſia, and ſe- 
veral parts of the Black ſ e. 
Tne ſale always begins by a prayer for the Sultan; and, 


— 


when it is ended, the crier publiſhes with a loud voice the 


price of the ſeller, who ſtands always near his ſlave, 
| Whoſe face and body is covered with a kind of ſcarf: 
if a purchaſer preſents bimſelf, he lifts up the covering, 
to ſee whether the merchandiſe is agreeable to him; and 
the price being ſettled, the unhappy victim of avarice and 


cruelty follows its new maſter to his houfe., | 


Commerce of Smyrna. The great number of European ſhips 

reſorting continually to Smyrna, and the many caravans 
arriving there from Aſia, make it the moit mercantile 
town of the Levant, for which it is happily ſituated. The 


port is ſo. capacious, that it may contain, ſeveral fleets ; 


and the greater part of the principal. foreign ;merchants 
have bandſome and commodious houſes of their o.]n; 


nothing being more ſuperb and magnificent than the 
apartments for the conſuls, which are all near the ſea. 
Private perſons, who continue there only for a certain 
time, or who are willing to avoid expences, have the 


1 conveniency of kans which are like ſo many great inns, 
; where upwards of a thouſand perſons: may lodge, and 
| where every chamber is lett only fot a piaſter, or about 


38. 7 d. ſterling à month. 
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There are two cuſtomhouſes at Smyrna; the one, Whieb 
is the greater, called the cuſtomhouſe of commerce, where 


the duties are paid for ſilk, and other merchandiſe brought 


other, called the cuſtombouſe of Stamboul, or Conſtan 


about ten, without reckoning other ſmall veſſels, 


miniſhed, according as the company has intelli 


T7 Italy. 7% + 


_ they: touch at;ſome places of Italy, partichlatiy e L 
M „eln 
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by the Armenians from Perſia, and for thoſe. which Chric. 
tian nations unload or load there for. their returns; the 
tinople, regards only the chmmerce of this capital of dh. 
Ottoman empire, of Salonica, and ho Take 
The caravans have fixed times fox their arrival and: d. 
parture ; upon which European nations regulate: them 
ſelves for the cargoes of their ſhips, that the Afiatics ma 
take off with them the merchandiſe. of the Weſt, — 
Europeans for their return thoſe of Aſia 
Of the Aſiatic nations, the Armenians are | thoſe who 
trade moſt at Smyrna; the. Perſian carayans being almoſt 
entirely compoſed of them, and upwards of a, Oo Aj. 
menians are eſtabliſhed in the town. 
As to Europeans, the Engliſh are more conſidered there 
than any other nation, and more faveurably treated. 


The Dutch ſend there the greateſt number of | 
and the French the ®ipping, 


eateſt number of people. 
The mercbants of Leghorn alfo carry on à conſiderable 
trade at Smyrna; thoſe of Venice ſomewhat leſs; but 


the Genoeſe, notwithſtanding. their great expences-for 
trading under their own. flag, have very little ; andthe 
merchants of Meſſina, ſince the yeas 1660, none a all. 

Tbe French ſhips, which, one year with another, me 


- uſually from Marſeilles; and their | cargo: conſiſts in 
piaſters ; Carcaſſone, Sapte, and Dauphiné cloths; perpe- 
tuanas, imperial ſerges,. caps, paper, cochineal, verdi - 
greaſe, indigo, tin, wood for dying, ſpice, and ſugar. 

The teturns being almoſt the ſame for all European na- 

tions trading to Smyrna, one general article will be made 
of them, which will have ite place lower dewn. 

If the preſent trade of the French to Smyrna is compared 

with what they carried on formerly, x few: light traces 


of its flouriſhing condition could only be found; and 


ſome of their own authors ſtrive to account for iis de- 


celine, by ſaying, that it was firſt owing to the frequent 
extortions which the indiſeretion of ſome French mini. 
ſters at the Porte, and the ill conduct of ſome French 
merchants, had often. brought upon the nation; which 
eee to inet ible ſums. ea. 
Secondly, the crying down of the pieces of five ſols; the 
trade of. which commenced in 2650, and continued for 
13 years, whereby the French firſt gained cent. per cont. 
giving them upon the footing of 10ſols::” but theſe hay- 
ing been afterwards conſiderably altered, particularly by 
Italians, were at laſt diſeredited throughout;all the ſlates 
of the Grand Signior. 7 ST e HIER $1; 
'Fhirdly, the too great number of French merchants 
eſtabliſhed at Smyrna, and their mutuab- jealouſies of 
each other; of which the Engliſh and Dutch knom bo 
to make a conſiderable advantagqgqg mme. 
Laſtly, and principally, the ill qualities of thtir cloths, 
both in dying and breadth; which were not- ſe well diſ- 


- 


covered till the Levantines compared them with thoſe of 


the Engliſh and Dutch, which were by far ſuperior, both 


in the goodneſs of the dye, and an exact breadth; - 


The number of merchant-ſhips whichidepart.from'Eng- - 
land for Smyrna, is not fixed; but are increaſed; 705 

e that 
the Engliſh warehouſes are full; or empty {$3597 9 501 
They formerly ſent to Turky about 30, 000 pieces of 
cloth yearly ; as alſo. pepper, tin, lead, and n great quan- 
tity of filver ſpecie, brought particularly from Spain and 


The Dutch commerce to Smyrna is almoſſ th only part 
of their Leyant trade, which is very confiderable, 0f ab 
count of their. cloths, ſpice, and otheramerehandiſe';] & 
alſo in the profits of their filver, Which ig of A dd oy. 
The Dutch ſhips. freighted every peur perten, fer 
Smyrna, are uſually 12, which go in two'fleets, and de- 


part within two months of each other. Te 2 


take up in ſelling their merchandiſe, and (loading 0 
of Aſia, is four or ſive months but, in elt eius 


Horn, Where they: have a great trade. not; 215 115 2 | 
Ehe merchants of Leghorn fend? yeatly faut Ws tg bi 


Smyrna, the Venetians two or three, and fometimnes x fe. 
Genoeſe veſſels are ſeen there. N bf 


* 


P 


- avaric, and adraganth; a diverſity of carpets ; laſtly, pearls, 
diamond, rubles ftor 


of 7 or 800 bales © 


of eri are 


80 
_ bieiter part of the ſtates g "Chriſtian Pfinces ; "lit oy 


"PUR 


be estgo of the Leghorn ſhips confiſts in cloths, ſatiriz; 
cochineal, lead, tin, and thice, which they receive from 
"the Dutch. 


t of the Venetians is in cloths, which 
always felt well in Conſtantinople, but not ſo in Perſia ; 


\ brocades; Fatins, factitious pearls, Iooking-glaſſes, and 


glaſs for windows. | But when there is a ſhip from Ge- 


t 


oa; its eargo conſiſts only in the ſpecie current at Smyr- 
me, and in all forts of filk ſtuffs of their own manufac- 


ture. 


Ihe mierchandife brought from the Levant, and particu- 
urly from Smyrna, are filks, goat and camels hair, ei- 


ther ſpun or unſpun, and thoſe. called torts; white and 


painted calicoes ; muſſins, ſome of which are embroidered 
with gold, filver, and ſilk; cotton, in wool, or thread; 


pared: leather, either Cordovan or Morocco; leather 


brelted ane undreſſed, of buffaloes, oxen, and cows; co- 
joured camblets; wool, particularly that of Caramania; 


wax, alum, nut- galls, box- wood, currants; ſeveral ſorts 


of drugs, as galbanum, rhubarb, bippoponax, amber, 
- muſk; ultramarine, ſal armoniac, ſcammony, opium, 


maſtic, ſtorax, ſaffron, ſoap; divers gums, ſuch as 


„ emeralds, and other precious ſtones, 


' which are ſold' privately by the Armenians, who bring 


them with the caravans, and often go themſelves into 


Europe to ſell them. 


Of "this great number of merchandiſe, ſcarce any but 


ſcammony, opium, and nut-galls, are of the growth of 


Smyrna, ot cultivated in the nei zourhood of the town; 


the reft being ſo abundantly brought there from ſeveral 


parts, and dhe ſhops are always ſo well ſtocked with 


them, that the whole towi might be ſaid to be one en- 
tire bazar, where a continued fair is held, in which all 


— 


the neceſſaries of life are to be had, and even many ar- 


ticles of luxury. 


Some years there are / at Smyrna to the amount 

| | filk, 30,000 of rhubarb, and be- 
tween 4 and 500 bales of woo . AN 
In general, the greateſt ſale of European merchandiſe at 


Smyrna is that of woollen cloth; and the greateſt purchaſe - 


of the Levant merchandiſe that of ſilk, as alſo goat and 


camels hair. FW 


Exchange is lowered or increaſed at Smyrna, as elſe- 
where, according to the ſituation of affairs. When mer- 


chandifes are at an extraordinary price, there is à loſs 
from 15 t 20 per emit. and when there is a profit in 
merchandiſe, the exchange is fometim 
very often at 3 or 4 per cent. benefit. | 
The maritime exchange is from 6 to 8 per cent. and the 

© bearer runs the riſque. e. 5 
The enchange from Smyrna to Conſtantinople loſes from 


I to 2 per cent. 


The e ingaripon an erde, call tics 
ent, purſuant to the different treaties 
of Chriſtian nations with the Porte; but the Engliſh, 


. * 


fince 1590, Baye paid only 3 per cent. 


The French, for a conſiderable time, paid upon the 


footing of 5 per cent. and it was only in purſuance of 


the”capitulations' renewed in 167 3, by Mt. de Nointel, 
nbaſſador of France, that their tariff Has been regulated 5 


purſuant do that of the Englith,” - 


we | 8 N og ge ey 3, 
The Chrifart tations which keep conſuls at Smyrna, are 


the Englif, Dutch, French, Venetians, and Genaefe, 


who may ſend'their ſhips there under their own flag; but : 
others take the French flag, being under the protectſon 


and juriſchetton of the French cohfull. 


sis certsin at foreign merchante are expoſed to gtedzt 


extortions from the baſhaws, governors, and other ſub- 
altern officers at Saiyr W UG id af pe 

the Levant which is event very eee 
the divan, and the orders of-the Grand Sig 


x vznior. 


However, there is ſcarce a trade carried on with greater 


aſe, and/le(s charged with national duties and _impoſts, 


weight, quality; or romber pf metchabliſe, ate adthe 


puniſhed with confiſcation nor 46uble Taties, as 


ac i ted: 5 5 ** 1 
elared. wy 7 


iy tor what” has Hot been de. 


The Armenians eſtabliſhed there are about 12, 0 00, who 
manage a great ſhare of the trade. We Ir 


es on a par, and 


"ir. Th if Crim Tartary, 


other port-towns of 


\ it, 4 4 1 : 5 
boriſed by 
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The duties are not only very moderate; but fometinies 


a diminution is obtained, particularly with regard to the 
merchandiſe whoſe duties are paid by eſtimation; in 


which the Turkiſh cuſtomhouſe-officers are never rigo- 
_rous, © | a tu 
Laſtiy, in diſputes ariſing among merchants, with regard 
to commercial matters, n ha 
| Judges which protects them from the juriſdiction of he 
ae | . R 
The commerce of Aleppo ; and Scanderom, or Alerandretia. 


every nation has its particular 


Aleppo is one of the principal cities of the Turkiſh em- 


pire, both for extent and commerce : but two things 
are particularly obſetvable here with regard to trade; the 


one is, the uſe of pigeons for giving notice of the ar- 


rival of ſhips, and other important and ſecret affairs; 
the other is the prohibition of going from Alexandretta 
to Aleppo any other way than on horſeback. The rea- 


ſon for the former is evident ; and that of the latter is to 


prevent ſuch ſailors as have brought a little ſpecie with 
them, from running to Aleppo, and buying up merchan- 

diſe, either through ignorance, or the impatience of re- 
turning aboard their ſhips, for 4 or 5 per cent. more 
than they are worth: r . 


The hiring of horſes was fixed at about 21 8, 6 d. ſter- 
ling for going, and as much for returning; which, with 
the other expenees of the journey, amounted to about 


$1. 18s. 6 d. ſterling, whereby a, ſtop was put to this 


unſeaſonable trade, as the beſt part of the ſailors little 


fund was conſumed in the expence. 
All the European nations who trade to the Levant, have 
conſuls at Aleppo, and ſome of them vice:conſuls at 


Alexandretta; but, in the latter place, they ſerve ſome- 


times for one another : and Aleppo is one of the grand 
conſulſhips of Venice, which' is only given to nobles. 


There is ſcarce a part of the three antient diviſions of the 
world, but what ſends merchants to Aleppo. Beſides 
the Engliſh, Dutch, French, and Italians, wha reſide 
there conſtantly, or trade there yearly, the carayagſeras 


are always filled with Armenians, Turks, Arabians, Per- 
ſians, and Indians, who come in fuch great numbers, 
that though there are 40 of theſe public buildings, they 


* 


are ſcarce ſufficient to contain thoſe who only teſort it 


When European ſhips arrive at Alexandre ta, they un- 


lead their cargo there, to be ſent to Aleppo in caravans ; 
and a duty is paid of about 31. 10s. ſterl. for 1 ch caravan. 


Tbe commodities for this port are the 
Smyrna. PENN | e UN FO 


as for 


ſorts; cotton in wool, or ſpun ; nut-galls, cordovans, 


ſoap, filk ſtuffs, and beautiful camblets, 


The manufacturers of theſe camblets. and ſilks are the 


moſt numerous of all others, and pofleſs the, principal 
JJ %%% Ä 


tulq, w 


8 13 OZ. ayoirdupals. x 
Coftons and cordovans are 


of Caffa, which is. fituated, in 37 deg. of 


Privilege; allerung that it would. deprive 


chagglſe gellined for 


urope might, by t 
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gence with the Chriſtians inba - 
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| bitin | theſe coaſts; upon which the ern granted to 
the Venetians was revoked; and ſince that time no Eu- 
ropean nation could obtain another. 

Tbe road for ſhipping at Caffa is excellent, and its part 


is the only ſafe one upon the Black fea ; on which ac- | 


count à great trade is carried on at Caffa, where it is 
uſual to ſee 4 or 500 veſſels in a year. 

There is alſo a conſiderable trade of corn, fit, furs, and 
butter; which laſt is eſteemed the beſt of all Turky ; but 


what brings the e number of ſhipping there, and 


what obliged the Venetian ambaſſador to purchaſe the li- 
berty of its commerce at ſo dear a rate, was the great 


quantity of ſturgeons fiſhed for in the Palus Mzotis ; 


8 pickled toes, called caviac, the Italians are exceed- 
fond of, as alſo ſome other nations of Farbe and 

A ia. Ro 

Perhaps there is an exaggeration in ſuch relations as, al- 


ſert, that ſome of theſe fiſh weigh 8 or 900 Ib. and that 


3 or 4 quintals of caviac may be had from ſome of them; 
for it is certain, that there are not any elſewhere, either 
ſo large, or in ſuch great numbers. 

The commerce of furs brought from Ruffz to Conſtan- 
tinople, or from Natolia, the Black ſea, Crim, and ſome 
other towns of Tartary, is very conſiderable at Caffa. 
The merchants of Europe have no ſhare in the purchaſe 
or ſale, for all is in the hands of the Greeks: 
be ſuppoſed that they could trade here more advan- 
tageoully than the Greeks, by bringing the furs directly 
from Archangel, where they can have them cheaper; 
and from whence the expences of - tranſport by ſea would 
be leſs, as well as the cuſtombouſe-duties paid at Arch- 
angel and Conſtantinople ; whereas, by ſending them by 


land, theſe duties are paid in Muſcovy, at Megin in Mol- 


- davia, in the country of the Coſſacks, and, at Conſtanti- 
nople. 

5 The furs which the Greeks have uin Ruffia are ſables, 
ermins, and minevers. 

| The fables are purchaſed and ſold by the cheſt ; ; the cheſt 
containing 10 maſſes; and the maſs. is compoſed of 20 
pair of entire ſkins, that i is, with the head, the feet, and 
the neck ; the belly having no ſale at Conſtantinople. 
One year with another, there might be ſold at Conſtan- 
tinople, 200 cheſts of fables, from about 2621. ſterling, 


to 330 l. the cheſt ; each cheſt paying, both for the ex- 


pences of carriage, and the cuſtomhouſe duties, about 
521. ſterling. | 
The ermins are not eſteemed, but when extremely 


white; and they are ſold by the maſs, which conſiſts of 


40 entire ſkins; the expences of carriage, and the cuſ- 
tomhouſe duties, amounting to about 218. Kerling or 
each maſs. 

The minevers are ſold by the thouſand, from No. 1. 110 
No. 4. and brought in ſacks, two of which make a 


horſe- load; the expences and duties of a thouſand to Con- f 


ſtantinople being about 7 J. ſterling. 
The merchandiſes which the Greeks carry into Mu ſeovy, 


and which they exchange for theſe three ſorts of ſkins, are 
Venetian brocades, taffeties of the country, gilt ſilver- 


wire, emeralds of a low price, ſapphires, red linens, fil- | 
ver in ſpecie, particularly piaſters, and ſequins of Hun- 


gary. 
The other furs brought to Conſtantinople are martins, 


black pole - cats, lynxes, and foxes. Theſe four ſorts of 


ſkins come from Natolia, from whence there are brought 
annually to the value of about 10,500 l. ſterling. 


A great quantity of black foxes ſkins are brought from + 
Caffa and Tartary, to the yearly value of gþout 38,0001. 


ſterling. They are much eſteemed, and more beautiful 
than thoſe of Natolia. Lamb- fins. which ſerve for fur- 
ring veſts, ſell alſo pretty well, and, uſually to the amount 
of about 12001. ſterling a year. 


There are ſold at Caffa, one year with another, to the 


value of about 3000 l. ſterling in Venetian brocades. But 


the merchants alſo bring there another fort of Vene- 


tian brocade, whoſe gold and ſilver are factitious, t 


flowers being like thoſe of damask, and of which they © 


ſell to the amount of about 12001. ſterling a Fear, * 


There are alſo fold yearly 10 or i#hale of Fog YR 


"ULEE 


but it may 


TURKISH ilands. 


Andros, is ſituated near the fouth- end of 


pound. 


1 1 , = > 
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WAY and to the value of about oo l. 
amasks of Scio. Y dr q 
T affeties have likewiſe ſuch a conſiderable. ſale at Caf 
that to the value of 10,0001. ſterling are annually ſold 
there, whoſe profit uſually. amounts. to 30 or 35 pr 
cent. 
. To Caffa is alſo imported to the value of about 2 400 l. 
ſterling in fuſtian of on which brings about 50 per 
cent. 
Beſides, there are brought about 000 
. other fuſtians 1 at {$87 $000 pies 85 
rofit is computed at 40 per cent. 
here is the ſame profit in coffee, and Cairo flax; of 
the former of which there is ſold to the value of 8801 
ſterling, of the latter to the value of 1000 l. ſterſing. 
At G are gathered about 30,000 oecos, or oaks, of w 
the oak being 2 Ib. II oz. avoirdupois in London; 2 part 
of which goes to Smyrna, and another to (Conſtantinople, 
which 4 5 about 1 8. 6 d. ſterling the occa; the duty of 
exportation being 5 per cent. and the | importation at Cons 
ſtantinople 3 per cent, 
There are 50 or 60 ſaiks, laden with wheat, ſent yearl 
from Caffa to Conſtantinople, where 25 occos are fol 
for 18. 10 d. fterling. There are alſo; 15 or. 20 ſaiks 
laden with barley, wherein the r are conſiderabſe. 
Great quantities of butter are beught at Caffa for 400, 
7 a pound, and is ſold at Conſtantinople for Is, 
d. ſterlin | 
The — in honey, of which Caffa furniſhes con 
- fiderabl quantities,” are not leſs than oo of wax and 
butter. 


Laſtly, ſome filk way be kg yr Caf bu 2 un. 
different quality. 
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| Commerce of the- Habib, er " | 
Mandi of the Egean ſea. | 


There are a great number of theſe iſlands ; | but ah te 
following are rem for e A. CN 


* 


Anurgo, is  fituated i in 26 Jen. Is min. wy, E. 12 wy A 


deg. of N. lat. 90 miles north of Candia. The commo- 


ditties brought from this iſland are oil, great, quantities. of 


corn, and ſome: wine; as allo lichen, a plant for ding 
red, much uſed in England. See Lichen. 

Negropoit;,; 1 
its principal commerce conſiſts in ſilk, Which is not of 


the beſt quality, being only fit for making tapeſtry; but 


it might be brought to ſome perfection, ſo as to be em- 
p'gyed in ſtuffs, ribbons, and ſewing ſilk. 

About 1000 lb. are gathered of it yearly; which, one 
year with another, are fold for three bag crowny per 


tt & 63 I 
The other commodities are auch n the: wine, oll, 
barley, and corn produced there being eee Ts 
the conſumption of the inhabitants. 


Black mulberries and ſtrawberries ſerve e ther for ak 
a good kind of brandy, _ n 
e French keep a conſul at Andras: pat LP 


Antiparos, is a (mall Mand,; „ich 4. 2 85 . 


and cotton. * 1 14 ny 3-4 hs Pens 


Candia, formerly called bee, is 8 liege and of the Me: 


diterranean, fituated at the 1 of the Archipelago, 
between 22 and 27 Ars, E.-lon«., and between 35 
and 36 deg. of N. ſat. Its commerce is pretty conſider- 
able, and moſt of the Chriſtian nations trading to the 4 
Levant keep conſuls there; the towns of greatelt. 


in the iſland being, Canea, Name Candia, a0 Gira 
Petra. ee” 


The . is . with an ks 1 of oliner 


trees, producing good oil, which makes principal 
trafic of the — 2 1 Pd 15 att 


The belt oils of the iſland are * hats of Cane, and Re · 
pas. 5 ; oy of Gira-Petra being black and. 3 
cauſe, before the emptying of their .jars,. therinhavit 
of this laſt place are r e at 17 vp the: gig; and | 
the lees with & ſtich, to ſell: all kgether rn of | 
rom Candta are alſo 2 'confiderable quantities * 
"MA? 3 ; "but, AM: Retimo vy ft e 
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Chios, Lia, or Gris, is an iſland called by the Turks Salzizadaci, 


ru 


The other werchandile brovglit ſrom the iland of Can- 


ia are gum adraganth, ladanum,- wool, ſilk, honey, 
_— chard and cotton. Some excellent wheat alfo 


- 


andia; but its exportation is prohibited. 


— 


- 


or Sachezada, that is, the iſland of maſtic z being one of 
the largeſt and moſt populous. of the Egean ſea, for it is 
Io miles in circumference; and it is computed that there 


are 10,000. Turks, 3000 Latins, and 100, 00 Grecks, 
Chios, the capital of the iſland, is ſituated in 2 deg. of 


E. lon. and 38 deg. of N. lat. the port being the rendez- 


vous of the Turkiſh ſhipping, going out and returning 


5 


home to Conſtantinople. 2 ea 
Wine, butter, ſilk, cotton, turpentine, and maſtic, are 
the principal productions for the European trade; and it 
is computed that to the amount of about 25, 000 l. ſter- 
ling, are yearly exported in ſpun filk, beſides what is ma- 
nufactured in the iſland in damasks, ſatins, and taffeties, 
ſent to Cairo, Conſtantinople, and all the towns of the 
coaſts of Barbar x. e eee ee 


The cottons are in wool, or ſpun; of which fuſtians, 


and other ſtuffs, are made. 


But the principal branch of trade in this iſland conſiſts in 
maſtic, which is found no where elſe. The beſt ſort is 


deſigned for the Grand Signior, or rather for the women 


f 


ol his ſeraglio; fo that what the Europeans buy may be 


erly called the refuſe. ' See Maftic. - 
The Turks and the French pay only a duty of 


— 
- 


J Per 


cent. for all the merchandiſe of the iſland ; but the Jews 


and Armenians pay five. 


Leſbos, or Metelin, is an iſland ſituated in 26 deg. 30 min: 


of E. lon. and 38 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 60 miles 
north-weſt of Smyrna; being 50 miles long, and 25 
broad... VVV 
Caſtto, the antient Metelin, is the chief town; and there 
are upwards of 100 villages in the iſland, which produces 


good wheat, excellent oil, and the beſt figs of the Archi- 


pelago. It alſo affords great quantities of rich wine; 


a8 alſo fir-· trees, of which planks and maſts are made, 


that ſell very well in all parts of the Levant. 


Milo, or Melo, is 60 miles north of Candia; havin a 
pretty conſiderable trade in wine, oll, ſalt,  ſalphur, 


alum; cotton, coloquintida, and all forts of legumes. 
The ſalt is an exceeding cheap article; and the ſul- 
phur is found in large pieces in the earth, particularly in 


de:! 


large veins in the quarries from whence millſtones are 
taken; being very beautiful, with a greeniſh and gloſſy 


The ebttenis very good, and ſells welt. 
There is alſo a prodigious ſale of millſtones in this iſland, 


which furniſhes all the other iſlands of the Egean ſex; as 


alſo Conſtantinople, Cyprus, and a great part of Egypt 


with them ; the quarries of theſe ſtones being ſo abun- 
dant, that the Grand Signior has from them à yearly re- 


venue of 2500 J. ſterling. 


I: is this iſland which gives pilots to the greater part of 


the ſhips that fail in this part of the Mediterranean, no 


. 


- 


others being ſo well-acquaihted with the Archipelago. 


Micona, in the Frank language Aficoni, has an 'excellent 


port, and its territory produces ſeveral. mereantile com- 


modities. It has about 500 ſeamen, which paſs for the 


beſt of the Archipelago, net excepting thoſe of Milo; 


with upwards of 100 ſhips for the trade of the iſlands, 


FFK m pf dat 


The commerce to Turkey in in leather, particularly in 5 
Morocco and Cordovans, which are laden at Siagi near 
Smyrna, and at Scala Nova. The commerce of the 


| Morea conſiſts chiefly in wine; of which the inhabitants 


they ſend there; a8 t 28 e eg Gees. 
The French ſhips deſtined for Smytus and Conftanti- in a erica? TITS IE... 
warte, paſs always ins the frit of Tia and Micona; = Gefabl reid i carried on à Jans, ders the cuſtom. 


of Micona make, one year wich another, from 25 to 
32,000 barrels; and each galley-boat may oy or 800 
92 ; e 7 i 


barrels. | 


The Engliſh; Duteh, and French keep conſuls in this 


iſland ; but the two fofmer not ſo much for any ſhips 


5. 


. in the iſland, particularly in the neighbourhood of 


TUN 


and, beſides the ſtuips which almoſt alchays touch at i- 


neighbouring iſlands. ? | 4 
Naxia, or Nixia, is an iſland; ſituated in 26 deg. of E. lon. 


cona, ſeyeral barks. reſort it from France, Which load 
there corn, ſilk, cotton, and other merchandiſe of the 


a4 9 


and Fa deg: 30 min. of N. lat. lying S. E. of Micbna, 


. d 
- 
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dountry fruitful, and well watered; with woods, hills, 
and valleys; agrecably intermix ed. * 


of Paros. It is 100 miles in eircumference, the 


The greateſt part of the inhabitants are Greek Chriſtians, 


own magiſtrates. | 
© The iſland has a good trade in barley, wine, 


* 


and the reſt Latins, each of them having their archbi- 


ſhop; arid the Turks ſuffer them to be governed by their 


- 
© 


"figs; cot · 
ton, ſilk, oxen, ſheep, mules, emery, and oil. 1 1 


Ladanum is alſo found there, but full '6f filth and goats 


hair. Oil of olives is fold there very cheap, 8 oaks, of 


| 2 Ib. 1 1 OZ» 
ſalt is ſo chea 


weighing 120 lb. are ſold for about 4 8. 6 d. ſterling. 
by thoſe 


avoirdupois each, coſting but à crown; and 
po that 12 or 15 meaſures, each meaſure 


Emery is found in ſeveral parts of the iſland 


” 


Who till the ground. The Engliſh ballaſt their ſhips 


with it; and it uſually coſts them about 5 8. for 


tals, each weighing 140 lb. avoirdupois. 


Ihe marble of Naxia is alſo much eſteemed; and the 


French keep a conſul upon the iſland. 


* 


ares, is an iſland ſituated in 25 deg. 30 min. of E. lon: 
and 36 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. almoſt- in the /mid-way 


N between the Morea and the Leſſer Aſia. It was for- 
merly very famous for its white marble,” which ſculptors 


preferred to all others for ſtatues; and it is thought that 


it was of this marble moſt of the antique ſtatues were 
made, which have been preſerved till our times. But 
modern ſculptors think that the Italian marble is preferable 


flaws in the working; whereas the other is ſofter, and 


to that of Greece, which is of a coarſer grain, and eaſily 


+ ſeems to obey the chiznel. i | 
Tbe commerce of Paros conſiſts in wheat, barley, le- 


formerly in oil; but the Venetian army burnt almoſt all 
dhe olive- trees during the war of Candi an. 


gumes, wine, and in cotton cloths: it abounded much 


Patmos, or Patino, is one of the leaſt of theſe iſlands; * 


ing ſituated in 27 deg. of E. lon. and 37 deg. of N. lat. 
It produces ſcarce any thing fit for commerce; the 
Wheat, barley, and figs, that grow there not being ſuffi- 


.. cient for the inhabitants; but it has a commodious har- 


bour, and twelve 


_ veſſels, which the inhabitants uſe for bringing corn from 
the Morea, and even as far as the coaſts of the Black 


Feep a vice-conful in this iſland.” 
Policandra, is a ſmall iſland,” being dry and rocky; ſo that 


ſea, for the loading of French! ſhips; and the French 


the inhabitants are very poor, and trade but little, 


. 
tzhering wine and oil only for their own confatitita. 


However, they have ſome trade in cotton-cloths for nap- 


Fd 


iſland; having a tolerable good harbour, or, as' fome 
only very ſmall veſſels : the city ſtands part of it on the 
riſing of a hill, and is three miles in-circumference, -- 
The Nhodians fo improved the advantage of their [itua- 
tion, that they became the moſt conſiderable maritime 
power in the Mediterranean, and preſcribed laws for the 
regulation of navigation and commerce, afterwards called 


I 


\ 
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Ekins, a dozen of which are fold for a crown; but they 
are not above à foot ſqua re. 
Rhodes, is the moſt conſiderable iſland in the Mediterranean, 
_ next to Candia and Cyprus; being ſituated between the 
_- 36th and 3th degree of N. lat. about 60 miles N. Et 
the iſland of Candia, 250 to the W. of Cyprus, and not 
more than 20 8. W. of the continent of Aſia Minor. 
It is about 50 miles in length from N. to S. and half as 


much in breadth, or rather leſs 


the Rhodian lawe; by which maritime cauſes were de- 


eidecd id all che provinces of the Roman empire 
Samos, is an iſland; ſituated in 27 deg. 30 min. of E. on. and 
J de 30 min of 3 miles 8. of Smyrna, and 

nhabit Greek Chriſtians. A confi- 
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20 quin- 


galley- boats, with ſeveral other ſmaller 


TUR 


nnn only at 10. crowns; but the Apa, 
who collects the duties, gets as much more for himſelf. 
Miuſcadine grapes are the fineſt and beſt fruit of the iſland; 
but the wine made of them is not of the moſt excellent 
kind; which is thought to proceed from the bad manner - 
of making it; though what is ſent to the Europeans 
eſtabliſned at Smyrna, is | uſually pretty good; becauſe 
more care is taken of it, and it is leſs adulterated with 
water than that which is uſed among the Greeks. About 
3000 barrels are annually made, each barrel weighing 
about 158 1b. avoirdupois. . 
Such Greeks as purchaſe the wine in 1 the iNand pay 4 or 5 
per cent. duty of exportation, according to the will of the 
__ .  euſtomhouſe-officer ;//but the French pay only the half; 
and the greater part of theſe wines are I en to Chios, 
- Rhodes, and Napoli di Romania. 
I Theoil of Samos is tolerably good; but there are not above 


8 or 900 barrels gathered in a year, which weigh as much 


as the barrels of wine, and 1139 lb. of it are ſold for a 
crown. | The Greeks pay 4 per cent. duty of exparention 

for this commodity, but the French only two. 

In this iſland there are uſually laden three barks of wheat 

every year for France; each bark containing 8 or yoo 

meaſures, and each meaſure making 75 lb. 

They dry figs at Samos, but only for the uſe of the 
country; which are very white, and three or four times 
larger than thoſe of Marſeilles, but leſs delicate. 
Though the cheeſe of Samos is not of the beſt kind ; 
yet a bark is laden therewith every year for F _ 
and 100 lb. coſt about ge. ſterling. 

This iſland may alſo furniſh to the amount of 400 quin- 
tals of peas, worth a crown per er ed which Pay 4 
per cent, duty of exportation. 

Laſtly, it has ſome filk, honey, wax, ſcammony, wool, 

different boles, and emery. * 

The filk is very beautiful, and is ſold for about 4 s. 
ſterling the pound. The trade thereof amounts to about 
ooo J. ſterling a year, and the Tammo, 2 4 per 

cent. duty of exportation. 

The honey is excellent, and 50 Ib. of i it ſold for 48. 10d. 

ſterling; the wax is about 5 d. ſterling "the pound, and 


ſcarce more than 100 Nene of it are pithered 3 in the 


whole iſland. _ 

The ſcammony is not very good, inked reddiſh; | hard, 
and tough, therefore with ſome difficulty reduced to 
powder. It purges too violently, and is | conſumed 
moſtly in Natolia; being ſcarce ever ſent 1 into > the Weft, 
though it pays no duties. 


The French load there a bark with . every year, giv- 


ing about 24, ſterling for 3 1b. 2 oz. ; 

Among the boles, that of the neighbourhood of Barvonda 
is in moſt eſteem ; being a kind of natural Mars pere 
bol a deep red, very fine, and dry, 

Oker is very common in the iſland, and makes 4 pretty 

beautiful yellow when ſlightly tinged in the fire; but be- 
comes of a red brown, when left there for any time. 
Near Carlovaſſi is found another kind of bole, very black, 

and very fine; which is ue for dying black thread for 
ſewing. - 


Santorini, is an — ſituated in 25 050 35 1 min. ey . 
lon. and 36 deg. 20 min. of N. lat: being 35 miles in 
circumference; but is properly a large rock of pumice- 


ſtone; though its inhabitants, who are about 10,000 
Greeks, are very laborious, and great lovers of trade; 
ſending their barley, wine, cotton, and linen, to the 

neighbouring iſlands. 


The wines bave the colour of Rheniſh but areviolent, 


and full of ſpirits. 


The cotton is dreſſed there like the vine, 250 the ant wo 
ir” which produces it riſes in form of a+ ſhrub, much like 
 gooſeberry-trees ; however, it is the | ſame ſpecies which 


botaniſts call cotton-herb, and which they: diſtinguiſh 
from the ſhrub, 


The linens are chiefly.m manufaQured by the Latin and 
Greek nuns; being ſent to Candia, the Morea, and , 


beſt in 


throughout all parts 'of ths Archipelago. 
Sim bas ſome trade in corn, which paſſes for the: 


| the Archipelago.) The French tartanes of Provence take 
away wich them great quantities z- though the Turks 4 


: Siphanto, is about 6 miles from Mito; and. the . 


Zia, has wheat, barley, wine, figs, and filk. 


tze Levant, pretends chat it is eaſy to demonſtrate that 
. the invention is _ to the 2 of r 1 W 1 


treigd, when he happens to be unſucceſsful, or his admini- 


| Turkiſh gentlemen, who have no places or dependence 


. R 


e dg Wet (heir corti/ſhoild'be (taken from 
_ them, and very often they place it among contraband 
-merchandiſe for exportation; but, for a little money, the 
officers ſhut their eyes, vp their W es are complete 
in the night- time. 

The other odinmbditls of Sirio are Vine and . 
cottons; as alſo ſigs, which are excellent when freſh, * 
not ſo When dry, becauſe: eh homes i in an I 4 
keep them from worms. | | 

The French have a conſul. upon this land. | 


ties brought from it are oil, eds ſi = cotton-eloths, 
figs, honey, and wax. 

I be iſland alſo produces cotton in Gb quantities; but 
it is entirely conſumed in their own matiufaftures.  - 
The cloths are of two ſorts; the ſhamite, which is en- 
tirely plain; and the dimity, which is rolled; but the 
latter is the more beautiful, and ſells beſt; 
The ſilk is good, but in no great quantity. 
Skiros, has ſome trade in wheat, barley, wine, 5 war 

The French load ſome barks with barley and wheat ; 
the wines are ſent to the neighbouring iflands, and are 

_ ſold for about a crown à barrel; 100 quintals are annually 
gathered of wax'; and it has alſo excellent cheeſe. 
Syra, has ſome excellent wheat, but in no great quan- 
tity; a great deal of 28 70 and wine, with figs, olives 
and cotton. + ; 
Thermia, has a tracks in ſilk, Horch about 48. 6 d. fer. 
lung the pound, and ſometimes 1200 Ib, are Satbered i in 
N year, FT) * 
It has alſo windy Wehe Wax, el aa cotton; of 
which laſt ſeveral cloths are made, particularly a kind of 
very pretty yellow gauze, with which the women of this 

iſland make veils for the covering of their heads, 

The French keep a conſul in this iſland. 


The ſilks of Zia are of a pretty good quality; and 
: ſome: authors aſſert, that fi'k- ſtuffs were firſt invented 
in this iſland 3! though M. Tournefort, in his travels of 
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1 Turty 1 oil happily ue 1 . FE con- 
tinent, and the moſt fruitful countries, could not fail of 
engroſſing a conſiderable ſhare of trade, if the people 
were not ſo inactive and indolent, or the government 
not ſo arbitrary. The Grand Signior, or Emperor of 
the Turks, is abſolute, and his throne hereditary : at 
| leaſt, it is confined to one family; for though the jani- 

ſaries, who are his guards, frequently depoſe their ſove · 


ſtration does not pleaſe them, they n Advance. his 

neeareſt relation to the throne. 

Tbe Grand Signior exerciſes an unlimited: bn over 

the inhabitants of the ſeraglio, and his baſha ws, and 
officers, as well as over his Chriſtian ſubjects; but the 


at court, enjoy their liberties and properties as much as 
if they lived under a limited monarchy, ſor they pay 
no taxes to the government; and if the Grand Signior 
Was to attempt to tax them, or change their een, 
he would run the hazard of being depoſ ed. 
The great officers of ſtate are the grand vizit, or prime 
miniſter; the muſti, or high - prieſt; the vinims of the 
bench, who ſit in the divans, or courts of juſtice z. the ca- 
doliſquiers, or chief juſtices of pro- inces ; the beglerbegs, 
or vlce:roys; the baſhaws, or baſſas, who-are.governors 
of towns and diſtriẽts, under the beglerbegs; z the kaim- 
achan, or governor of Conſtantinople, who. is lieutenant 
to the grand vizir in his abſence; the treaſurer z 
chamberlain, and others officers of the -houſhold ; the 
aga, or general of the janiſſaries; and the captain-baſhae 
or high-admiral. | 
I here are no nobility or hereditary governments in nTorky; 3 1 
for the baſha ws, and great officers of ſtate, are all edu- 
cated: in the ſeraglio; being the children; of Chriſtian | 
parents, taken by the Tartars in their excurſions,” or 
purchaſed 1 the merchants, "Oy 5 whom deal 1 > 
5 
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ſometimes arrive. at the higheſt employments in thetr 


fleets and armies; being better skilled in the arts of war 


and navigation than the Turks uſually are: but, as for 
the native Turks, ſew of them are found in any great 


poſts; it being of the children of Chriſtians, or rene- 


oes, that their officers, both civil and .military, are 
compoſed, as well as the beſt part of their forces. 


The Turkiſh forces are very numerous; but the greateſt 
dart of them conſiſt of a kind of militia ; becauſe every - 


entleman holds his lands by military tenures, and is ob- 


Foed to bring a certain number of ſoldiers into the field, 
rtion to the eſtate he poſſeſſes. However, they 


. r | 
chen rely on their regular ſtanding troops; which con- 
fiſts of ſpahies and janifaries; the former being the horſe- 


guards, conſiſting of about 15,000 men; and the latter 


are the foot-guards, conſiſting of about 20,000; who ate 
educated in the ſeraglio, and trained up to arms from 
their infancy 3 though there are about 100,0co more, 
who procure themſelves to be regiſtered in this body, to 
enjoy the privileges of janiſaries, which are very great; 
being ſubjeR to no juti diction but that of their aga, or 


chief commander. 5 


Their naval forces are not ſo conſiderable as might be 
expected in ſuch extenſive dominions, ſituated on ſeveral 
ſeas, and abounding in commodious harbours: but their 
neglecting navigation and foreign commerce, is the true 


fleet, if they ſhould build one. 


*” 


reaſon why they. can never find failors to man a great 


The Turks ſeldom ſail to diſtant countries, or viſit na- 


tions of a different faith: but the merchandiſe of the 
reſt of the world is carried to them in foreign bottoms; 
and the produce and manufactures of Turky are exported 
in the ſame manner. They reap little advantage by their 
commerce with Chriſtendom, but what they get by the 


duties of import and export; their home trade being 


carried on chiefly by their Chriſtian or Jewiſh ſubjects: 


for the Turks are above apply ing themſelves to any thing 
of this kind ; leaving traffic, and mechanical employ ments, 
to be managed by the deſpiſed Chriſtians, who contri- 


bute much more, by their labour and induſtfy, to the 


ſupport of that empire, than the Turks themſelves, which 


may be one reaſon that their government indulges them 
in the free exerciſe of their religion. Indeed, there ſeem 


to be more Chriſtians in the Turkiſh empire than Maho- 


metans, eſpecially in. their European territories; who 


have alſo this happineſs, that they are never preſſed or 


this kind of traffic. However, the renegado Chriftiatis 
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844, they ſettled in Armenia Major: in the year 1000, 
the Turks, under Tangropilix; defeated the Perſian Sul- 
tan, took poſſeſſion of his country, and afterwards made 
a conſiderable progreſs in Leſſer Aſia; but, in 1200. an- 
other ſwarm of Scythians broke into Perſia, and reduced 
the Turks to a very low ebb: but Ottoman reſtored the 


Turkiſh nation to their former grandeur, making him- 
' ) or; on Which 
account the empire obtained the name of Ottoman, and 
the preſent Grand Signior deduces his pedigree from this 
prince, The ſucceeding princes extended their poſſeſ- 
lion ; and Mahomet II. firnamed the Great, conquered | 


felf maſter of. the beſt part of Aſia Min 


the two empires of Conſtantinople and Trebifond; in 148 


and 1460, with 200 cities more, and was firſt ſtiled Ei- 
peror of the Turks; after which they extended their 


arms, and have been long very formidable to the Euro- 
pean powers: but the Turkiſh empire ſeems now to be 


be in the decline; while the empire of Ruſſia is every 


day increaſing in ſtrength, ſo as to be a ſufficient check 


to any future attempts of the Turks againſt the Chriſtian 


powers. 


Engliſh Tukkx company. In 1739 and I740, the Turky 


forced into their armies; but left to follow. their ſeveral 


occupations; while the Turkiſh gentlemen take the ho- 


| nour of defending their country, and making foreign 


conqueſts, entirely on themſelves. EL Re 
The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, of the ſect of 


Omar, and ſubdivided into 100 other ſeas: but all re- 


ligions are tolerated in Turky, where the Greek Chri- 
ſtians have 4 patriarchs, 19 archbiſhops, and 33 biſhops, 


who are allowed churches for the celebration of divine 


worſhip. | 8 


The revenues of the Grand Signior ariſe by the cuſtoms, 
the produce of the demeſne lands, and a kind of -capita- 
tion tax, impoſed on every ſubjeQ of the empire, who 


is not of the Mahometan religion. Another branch of 


them ariſes by the annual tribute 1575 by the Crim Tar- 


tar, the princes of Moldavia and Walachia, the little re 
public of Raguſa, and part of Miogrelia ; beſides half a 


: . 


million of money, out of a million and a half which is 


levied annually in Egypt, comes into the royal treaſury, 


the reſt being laid out in paying the forces of that pro- 
vince. But all theſe are a trifle, in compariſon of the. - 


ſold by weight, 


company preſented two memorials to the ſecretary 6f 
Rate, repreſenting, that the French imported 0 Co- 
ſtantinople and Aleppo about 12, oco cloths yearly, about 
40 yards each; and at each of theſe places there had 
been for ſeveral years paſt large quantities of Engliſh 
cloth unſold, occaſioned by fo large an importation of 


French cloth; particularly in February 1739, about 5000 - 


Engliſh cloths remained at Scanderoon, above 4000 at 
Conſtantinople, and at Smyrna above 3000. They alſo 
repreſented, that the French had obtained ſome advan- 


tages from the Porte; firſt, a reduction of their cuſtom 
upon cloth, from 40 to 30 dollars the bale of 20 pieces; 
ſecondly, a total abolition of the duty called meſſataria, 
which is two dollars, and 1-6th of a dollar, per bale of 
cloth, and one-half per cent. ad valorem upon all goods 
W hereupon they obſerved, that thoſe 


advantages obtained by the French in Turky, with the 


great encouragement given them by their government, | 


encreaſed their apprehenſions of not being able to cope 


with them in the cloth-trade, without aſſiſtance from the 
Britiſh government. „ e 

Theſe papers being laid before the commiſſioners of the 
board of trade, they reported to the lords juſtices, - that 


the company was under great diſadvantages on account 
of the French trade to 


urky. That it was at a very 
high expence, to the amount of 80001, a year, in main- 
taining the ambaſſador his Majeſty ſends to the Porte, as 
well as conſuls, and other public officers in that country, 
which, in the preſent low condition of their trade, they 
were not able to ſupport.” That the company appre- 
hended, if a bounty was to be allowed on the exporta- 
tion of cloth to the Levant, which might include Spain 
and Italy, and the duty on Turky filks and grograms 
lowered, it might be à means not only of relieving 


* 


them in their preſent difficulties, but might enable them 


to continue the expence of the public miniſters at the 
Porte, and to carry on this valuable branch of trade to 


advantage; whereas it laboured under a large debt, con- 


tracted by the company, which they had no hope of pay- 
ing, while it continued in this drooping condition. But 


the commiſſioners obſerved, that they very much queſ- ; 


- tioned whether the expedients the company propoſed were 


55 practicable; as alſo, that having aſked the merchants, 


- 


great ſums. which the Sultan continually extorts from his 


viceroys and great officers of ſtate, Which paſs under the 


name of preſents: he is alſo heir to all his officers and 
miniſters ; Who, after plundering whole -provinces, are 


de i 


obliged to leave all to the diſpoſal of their ſovereign when 


they die ; though, if they happen to be immoderately. 
rich, he ſometimes cuts them 0 
der pretence of miſconduct. - 


The Turks are of a Scytbian or Tartarian original; be- 


ing little known till the eighth century, when they came 
doyn upon Georgia, and plundered that country. In 


_ 
— 


ſing an act of parliament 


whether it would not be for their ſervice, that his Ma- 
jeſty's ambaſſador at the Porte ſhould be inſtructed to 
apply for the obtaining all the advantages granted to'any - 
other nation? they ſeemed to decline it, on account of 
ncreaſe of expence ſuch application muſt be attended 


4 


wit. | 
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The Engliſh commerce has been long declining in Turky, 
"while the French have greatly advanced in this trade; 
which occaſioned ſome propoſals for the opening of this 
branch of commerce to the whole Britiſh nation s but the 
legiſlature thought proper to try another expedient for 
the revival of this finking branch of ' commerce; by pa. 
for a new regulation: of the x 
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The. woollen clothes of England were better made, and 
cheaper, than thoſe of France; which made them in 
more eſteem among the Turks, to whom the Engliſh 
alſo carried great quantities of tin, lead, iron, pewter, 
Jogwood, pepper, dry fiſh, ſugar, watches, toys, and 
gold and ſilver: but this does not ſeem to be ſo much 
te caſe at preſent as it was formerly; though the Turky 

trade may always be extremely beneficial to Great 


Britain. 


The woollen manufacture has at all times been thought | 


the greateſt baſis of the foreign trade of England; being 
the firſt ſpring of its dealings abroad, and is what, by its 
conſumption at home, is well as exportation, gives the 
greateſt employment to the poor of the nation; for, in a 
great meaſure, it has been the foundation of the em- 


ployment the people have had for ſeveral years in the 


ſilken manufacture; and a trade for ſilk, in exchange for 
the woollen manufactures of Great Britain, might be ſo 
happily ſettled, that one might promote the exports and 
vent of the other. It may be ſafely advanced, that the 
whole price of the encreaſe of the filKen manufacture in 
England, from the worm to the mercer's ſhop, is paid to 
the product of the lands of England, and the labour of 


its people; admitting its manufacture, and native pro- 


duct, are only given in exchange for the raw and thrown 
filks imported from Turky, Italy, and the Eaſt Indies: 
therefore the Turky trade ſhould be diligently attended 
to, honeſtly conducted, and worthily promoted. 


This company was eſtabliſhed upon the footing of the 


company of Engliſh merchant-adventurers ; that is, it 
had no general fund, wherein the proprietors depoſited 
their ſhares, to carry on commerce; but the trade was 
fo far free, that each aſſociate carried it on upon his 
own account; obſerving the regulations made by the 


company, and contributing occaſionally ſome ſums, for 


the expences and common intereſt of the trade. | 
This affociaiion commenced in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; which rendered the Engliſh commerce very flou- 
riſhing in all the ſea-port towns of the Levant, eſpecially 
at Smyrna and Conſtantinople; though of late it has de- 
clined. | Fas | us | 
James I. confirmed the original charter in 1626, and 
added to it ſeveral new privileges 

The troubles of England under Cromwel hurt ſeveral 
perſons in the government of this company, and intro- 


duced among the members a great number of perſons _ 


who had not the qualifications ſpecified by the charters of 
Elizabeth and James I. or who behaved not purſuant to 


the antient regulations; therefore Charles II. upon his 
reſtoration, took upon him to re-eſtabliſh: this company 
in its primitive reputation, by grantipg another charter 


of the 2d of April 1662, which confirmed that of James I. 
and added ſeveral new articles. 3 TIE 
The number of merchants to compoſe the company was 
not determined; all thoſe poſſeſſed of neceſſary qualifica- 
tions being permitted to be members; yet there were ſel- 
dom leſs than 30. VV 
One of the beſt and moſt uſeful regulations of this com- 
pany was, not ta allow the conſuls, nor even the ambaſ- 
fador, to lay any impoſt on the veſſels and goods, under 
the pretext of Turkiſh extortion, or any other extraor- 
dinary expences: for, to avoid this diſorder, ſo often de- 


ſtructive to the commerce of other nations, the Engliſh 


company not only allowed penſions to the ambaſſador and 
conſuls; but alſo to their principal officers, ſuch as the 
chaplain, the ſecretary, the interpreters, and the janiſa- 
ries; becauſe. that theſe. officers,. upon no pretext what- 
ſoever, might impoſe no ne ſum upon merchants, ſhips, 

or goods. 9 5 | 3 


Tne commerce carried on by the members of this com- 


pany, employs yearly between 20 and 25 ſhips, of 25 
of Jene een, e eee d n boats 
The merchandiſes exported for the Levant are woollen 


cloths of all colours; ſerges, tin, lead, pepper, cochineal, 


and a great quantity of ſilver, which the ſhipping ſome- 


Ames take in as the) paſs by Cad. 
The returns are in raw ſilks, galls, ſpun goats hair, 
leather, pot - aſhes, ſoap, ſeve> 


wool, cottons, Morocco 


tal kinds of gums and medicinal drugs, 


Oy 


at Smyrna, 
ſpecta, it was more to the advantage of England, becauſe 


Which are almoſt: all 1 tor in ready money, 
0 


an act of parliament was made in the 26th year of 
the Levant ſeas; which is as follows. 
| Whereas King James I. by his letten- patent, n 
date the 14th day of December, in the third A 1 
reign, did grant to ſeveral perſons therein named, and to 
their ſons, and ſuch other as ſhould then after be air. 
ted, or made free, that they ſhould be one fellowſhip, 
_ governor and company of merchants of England trading 


into the Levant ſeas; and, by the ſame name, ſhoulq - 
have perpetual ſueceſſion; and did direct, that all per. 


into the freedom of the ſaid company, if he or they 
. ſhould demand the ſame within one year next after he or 


further direct, that all perſons, ſubjects of this realm of 


company, upon paying a fine of 50 J.; and did alfo di- 


be free of the ſaid company, and alſo all their appreh- 


ted to the freedom of the ſaid company, on payment of 
the ſum of 20s. only. And whereas King Charles II. by 


the 13th year of his reign, did ratify an 


of London, ſhould be admitted into the freedom of the 


_ chants, and to ſuch perſons as, reſiding within 20 miles 
of the city of London, ate free of the 5. g | 
ſecuring to all perſons admitted into the faid company, 

the liberty of exporting, at all times hereafter, all forts. 
of goods and merchandiſes, not prohibited by law to be 


| letters-patent, from what parts of Great Britain, and at 


Turn 
It was e thought, that the trade of this com 


nſtantinople, and Scanderoon, ir alen | 
equal to that of the Indies; and that even, in ſome re. 


it conſumed more Engliſh manufactures than the other 
1 
The parts reſerved for the company's commerce. +, 
the ſtates of Venice, the ſtate of Raguſs, all *% Fan 
of the Grand Signior, and all the port-towns of the Le 
vant and Mediterranean, except the ports upon the cody 
of France, Spain, and Italy, 19 Per 
The penalty enacted againſt thoſe not members of the 
company, detected in carrying on a trade within the ex- 
tent of its conceſſion, was 20 per cent. of the value of the 


merchandiſes with which they were laden. 
But ſeveral complaints being made againſt this roy, 


George II. entitled, An act for regulating the trade into 


and one body corporate or politic, by the name of The 


ſons, ſubjects of the realm, being mere merchant 
which then were, or after the date of the ſaid letters pa- 
tent, ſhould happen to be under the age of 26 years, or 
not out of his or their apprenticeſhips, ſhould be admitted 


they ſhould attain the age of 26 years, or within one 
year after the end of his or their apprenticeſhips, and 
ſhould offer and pay to the ſaid governor and company, 

for his or their admittance, the ſum of 25 J.; and did 


England, being mere merchants, above the ape of 26 
years, ſhould be admitted into the freedom of the ſaid 


rect, that all and every the ſons of ſuch as were, or ſhuuld 


tices employed in that trade for the. ſpace of three yeats, 
or upwards, within the limits of the ſaid letters. patent, 
ſhould, after the end of their apprenticeſhips, be admit- 


his letters-patent, bearing date the 2d day of April, in 

| i 'confirm the 
ſaid letters-patent of King James I.; and did further di- 
rect, that no perſon reſiding within 20 miles of the city 


ſaid company, or have any benefit of the privileges 
thereof, unleſs he be made free of the ſaid city. And 
whereas the trade into the Levant ſeas bas very much 
decreaſed, and the taking of leſs fines for the admiſſion 
of perſons into the freedom of the ſald company, and 
the not reſtraining the freedom thereof to mere mer- 


id city; and the 


exported, to any port or place within the limits of the faid 
what time, and in what quantity, and on board what i 
ſhips, navigated according to law, they ſhall reſpeQively I 
think proper; and-alſo of importing, in the like manner, 


from any port or place within the limits of the Rid let- W 
 ters-patent, raw filk, or any other 


goods or commo- ® 


ities purchaſed within the ſaid limits, not prohibited by 
law to be imported, are the moſt probable means of re- 
covering and extending the ſaid” trade, for the benefit of W 
this nation: it was therefore enacted,” that from and af- | 
ter the 24th day of June 1754, every bee of Great | 
Britain, deſiring adimiffion into the ſaid company of mer- Þ 


Ants | 1 


— 


r 
- chants of England trading into the Levant ſeas, com- 


pany, ſhall, upon requeſt for that purpoſe, made by him- 
ſelf, or any other perſon. in his behalf, to the governor, 
or deputy-governor, of the ſaid company for the time 
being, be admitted into the ſaid company, within the 
. + fpace of 30 days after ſuch; requeſt: ſhall be made, and 
ſhall have, uſe, and enjoy all the liberties, privileges, ju- 
riſdictions, franchiſes, power, and authorities, granted 
to the ſaid company by the ſaid letters- patent, as large- 
ly, fully, and amply, to all intents, conſtructions, and 
- purpoſes, as any member of the ſaid company could, 
can, or may have, uſe, and enjoy the ſame, by virtue of 
the ſaid letters - patent; ſuch: ſubje& paying or tendering, 
or cauſing to be paid or tendered, for ſuch his admiſſion, 
for the uſe of the ſaid company, the ſum of 201. and no 
more; any thing in the ſaid letters-patent, or either of 
them, to the contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding. - 
That from and after the 24th day of June 1754, the fol- 
| lowing oath, in lieu of the oath heretofore taken by per- 
ſons, upon. their admiſſions to their freedom in the ſaid 
company, ſhall be taken by every perſon, upon his ad- 
miſſion to his freedom, either before the governor or 
deputy-governor of the faid company, or before two of 
his Majeſty's juſtices of the peace, who are hereby re- 
| ſpetively impowered and required to adminiſter the ſaid 
oath z; which juſtices are hereby required to certify, under 
their bands and ſeals, that the faid oath was taken by 
ret e, en:the:: day of Pat. apt 
before us, two of his Majeſly's juſtices of the peace in 
and: for 42 onicinntfh | | 2 
— << You ſwear to be good, faithful, and true, to 
„ our ſovereign lord King George, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
* ſors; you ſhall be obedient and affiſtant to the gover- 


Nt | 
W K 


e merchants of England trading into the Levant ſeas, in 
« all lawful matters; you-ſhall truly hold and keep to your 
4 power, having no ſingular regard to yourſelf, to the 
& hurt and prejudice. of the common weal of the ſaid 
s company, all ſtatutes, acts, and ordinances, which 
„ according to have been duly made, the grant of privi- 


«© an act of parliament made in the 26th year of the 
4 reign of King George II. entitled, An act for enlarging 


© $6. crets of the ſaid company you ſhall not diſcloſe; and, 
' if you. ſhall know any perſon or perſons that intend 
„ any hurt, harm, or prejudice, to our aforeſaid ſove- 
F reign lord the King's Majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, 
or to the ſaid company, or the privileges of the ſaid 
4 company, you ſhall give knowledge thereof to the 
% ſaid governor, deputy, or aſſiſtants, or to ſome of 
e them; and you ſhall not colour or free any goods be- 


- * help you!God,” W 
That from and after the ſaid 24th day of June 1754, it 
hall and may be lawful to and ſor all and every perſon 
and perſons, being free of the ſaid company as afore- 
. ſaid; ſeparately or jointly, to export, or cauſe. to be ex- 
ported, from any port or place in Great Britain, to any 
port or place within the limits of the ſaid letters- patent, 
in any Britiſh or plantations- built ſhips, navigated accord- 
ing to laws at any time, and to any petſon or perſons 


or apptentices of freenien,/ ſuch freemen ſons or appren- 


ſuch perſon or perſons ſhall remain under, and ſubmit to, 
the protection and dire ion of the Britiſh ambaſſador and 


wWrres, or merchandiſes, Whatſoever, not prohibited by 
lay to be exported ; and alſo to import, in like manner, 


ters- patent, raw ſilk, or any other goods, wares, or 


bibited by law to be imported, upon paying or. ſecuring 
the cuſtoms, and other duties payable fot the ſame, to 


now in force, or hereaſter to be made; and, upon pay- 
ing ſuch impoſitions or ſums of money as ſhall be aſſeſſed 


monly called or known by the name of the Turky com- 


. nor, his deputy, and aſſiſtants, of the company of 


é leges granted to the ſaid company, and conſiſtent with 


«« and regulating the trade into the Levant ſeas ; the ſe- 


„ longing} to any one not free of the ſaid company. So | 


| whatſoever, being freemen of the ſaid company, or ſons 


tices. being. bis Majeſfy's Chtiſtian ſubjects, ſo long as 
conſuls reſpectively, for: the time being, any goods, 


from any port or place within the limits of the ſaid let- 


commodities, purchaſed within the ſaid; limits, not pro- 


bis Majeſty, his heirs and ſueceſſors, by virtue afl any law 


N 


and charged upon all goods, wares, or merchandiſes, to 
be exported or imported as aforeſaid; or upon any ſhips 
laden with the ſame, for defraying the neceſſary expences 
of the ſaid company; any thing in the ſaid letters patent, 
or either of them, or any ordinance, conſtitution; or 
' bye-law of the ſaid company; made; or to be made, to 
che contrary in any wiſe notwithſtandin g 
Provided always, that the exportation of gold or ſilver, 
either in foreign coin or bullion, ſh4ll remain ſubje@ to 
the bye-laws of the ſaid company, made or t6' be-mide 
in that behalf. * | % {0160402 
That it ſhall and may be lawful for the ſaid governor, or de- 
puty governor, and company, in general court aſſembled 
to make ſuch- rules, ordinances, or bye laws, for the 
. good government of the ſaid company, as the major part 
of the members preſent at ſuch general court ſhall think 
neceſſary ; but no ſuch rule, ordinance; or bye-law, ſhall 
be valid, or of any force of effect whatſoever; unleſs the 
ſame be confirmed at a ſubſequent general coutt, to be held 
at leaſt one calendar month aſter the general court at 
which ſuch rule, ordinance, or bye-law, was made; and it 
nanny ſeven, or more, of the freemen of the ſaid company, 
f ſhall think themſelves aggrieved by an y rule, ordinance; or 
bye-law, made, or to be made; it ſhall be lawful for 


them to preſent an appeal, in writing, againſt the ſame, 


to the commiſſioners for trade and plantations, who are 
thereby empowered and required, with all convenient 
ſpeed, to hear ſuch appeal, and to approve or diſapprove 
ſuch rule, ordinance, or byeslaw, and in ſuch manner as 
to them, or the major part of them preſent, ſhall appear 
At and; reaſonable; 2) 2) e id K ict 
Provided alſo, that in caſe any ſuch appeal ſhall be brought 
againſt any future rule, ordinance, or bye-law, to de 
made by the ſaid governor and company, ſuch appeal 
ſhall be brought within twelve calendar months after ſuth 
rule, ordinance, or bye-law, ſhall be ſo made and con- 
fir med as aforeſaid ; and if any ſuch appeal ſhall be brought 


againſt any rule, ordinance, or bye-law of the ſaid com- 


pany now in force, ſuch appeal ſhall be brought within 
twelve calendar months after the faid-24th'day of Juhe 


1754. 81 | ein lng 
Provided alſo, that the perſons appealing againſt any ſuch 
rule, ordinance, or bye-law, ſhall, at the ſame time, 
give notice in writing of ſuch appeal, to the governor; 
- deputy-governor, or ſecretary of the ſaid company for 
the time being. ANG) 0 tarot FS ei 
Provided nevertheleſs, that no ſuch rule, ordinance, vr 
bye law, ſhall be of any greater or other force or vali- 


dity, than the ſame would or ought to have been if no 


ſuch appeal had been given by this ac 
Provided always, that whenſoever any general court of 

the ſaid company ſhall be appointed: to be held for the 
making of any rule, ordinance, or bye-law, public no- 


of ſuch general court. 8 


Provided always, that all rules, orders, and regolations | 
made for preventing infection, ſhall be and temain in full 


ſorce and virtue, as if this act had never paſſed. 


That no goods or; merchandiſes liable to retain the in- 


ſection of the plague, and coming from the Levant, 
Without a clean bill of health, ſhall be landed in any part 


of Great Btitain or Ireland, or of the iſſes of Guernſey, 


Jerſey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, unleſs it [ſhall appear 


do the ſatisfaction of his Majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, 


or of his or their privy council, that the ſaid: goods or 
merchandiſes have been ſufſiciently opened and aired ein 
the lazaretto of Malta, Ancona; Venice; Meſſinaz Leg- 
horn, Genda, and Matſeilles, or ohe of them. 
Dutch Tuxkx, or Levant company. There is properly no 


Dutch Turky company; but their commerce there is ſo 


conſiderable and of ſuch importance to the republic, 
that the States - General thought it not unworthy of them 


| 1) obſerves +1: Nur erte alt. SY | www. i 
For the better obſerving theſe r iong'the fates have 
. [Eſtabliſhed at Amfſterdam.a chamber of dite ion; em- 


poſed of fix deputies and a clerk, all merchantsz who, 


10 D under 


tice thereof ſhall be given in the London Gazette, at 
leaſt 20 days before the time appointed for the holding 
. ae ein Geer 10 


t to take it , under their conſideratinh, and eſtabliſn ſom o I 
regulations, which all the Dutch traders are obliged to 


Ys 


TYR 


- under the authority of burgo-maſters, take care of every 


thing that regards the navigation and commerce of the 


Mediterranean, eſpecially that which they carry on, with 


equal profit and reputation, at Smyrna and Conſtanti- 
nps. | E 


This company nominates the conſuls far the Levant 
ports; though ſuch nomination muſt be confirmed by the 


ſtates. The company alſo aſcertains the number and 


vigation of merchant-veſſels ; it adjuſts the differences of TURMERIC. A root, uſed by the dyers, to 


force of the neceſſary convoys, for the ſecurity of the na- 


traders; and it has even a right, when neceſſary, to add 


new regulations, but not to have any force till confirmed 


by the ſtates. 


-ench TURKY, or Levant company, was eſtabliſhed for the 


commerce of the ports of the Mediterranean, the coaſts 


and countries ſubject to the Grand Signior, and the coaſts 


| Before this company exiſted, ſeveral mercantile aſſocia- 


of Barbary and Africa. 


tione, eſpecially at Marſeilles and Toulon, were entered 
upon for the Mediterranean trade; and ſome even ob- 
tained letters-patent for theſe ſocieties : but the moſt con- 
ſiderable of all was this company; which was eſtabliſhed 
in 1670, compoſed of 20 opulent merchants of Paris, 
Lyons, and Marſeilles. | | 


Beſides the privileges contained in the edit of its efta- 


bliſhment, the King, by a new arret, of the 18th of 


July the ſame year, added ſeveral others; as 10 livres 
for each piece of cloth ſent by the company to the Le- 


vant ; an exemption of the duties of importation and 


exportation, upon the proviſions and ammunition of its 


ſhips; a loan from his Majeſty to the aſſociates of 200, 000 


livres, without intereſt, for fix years; as alſo, that the 
- Company's loſſes ſhould be repaired out of that ſum ; 
laſtly, ſeveral lucrative and honourable privileges for thoſe 


who had aCtions therein. | | oy 
However, this company gradually loſt its credit and pri- 
vileges ; ſo that an arret of the council of ſtate, dated 


the 17th of November 1684, revoked. the excluſive pri- 


vilege granted it of ſelling ſena imported from Cairo; 
but at laſt its conceſſion expired, which was not renewed ; 


and the Levant commerce remained free to all the traders 


of France; though under ſeveral excellent regulations, 


made at different times from 1669 to 1749. 


| Genoeſe TuRxy, or Levant company. The Genoeſe, in the 


year 1645, intended to trade to the Levant under their 


© becauſe thoſe coined in Italy were either all ſpurious, or 
of a baſe alloy. . 


own flag; and projected a company, which was not 
eſtabliſhed till 20 years aſ ter. 


The traffic of pieces of 5 ſols had ſo well ſucceeded with 


the French, that the Genoeſe endeavoured to follow 
their example; which occaſioned the ruin of their trade, 


- To ſucceed in this project, they formed a Levant com- 


| pany in 1664 ; the Marquis Durazzo, one of the chief 
parties concerned in this new company, being commil- 


tioned to negotiate it at the Porte, where he went incog» 
nito with Count Leſly, ambaſſador extraordinary from 


the emperor. | 


The Grand Vizir, who was irritated at that time apainſt 
France, on account of the affront put upon him by the 


French in the battle of St. Gottard, and the paſſage of 
Raab, gave ſuch good encouragement to the Genoeſe, 


that the Marquis ſoon returned with two large Genoeſe 


. ſhips, and appeared in public with the character of the 
Genoeſe ambaſſador. _ «. DE Hts 
As long as the” Turks ſeemed to be enamoured of theſe 


as an ornament for the Turkiſh and Greek women of 


pieces of 5 ſols, which ſerved not only as money, but alſo 


the iſlands, the Genoeſe were ſomewhat proſperous 


- 


4 


e 


money, which happened in 1670, the company was ſo 
far hurt, that it has been in a languiſhing condition 


ever ſince; a Genoeſe ſhip being ſcarcely ſeen in the 


+ port- towns of the Levant, though exerciſing a wretched | 
Flad of commerce. eto 
Vienna Tukk v company. 


This company Commenced in 
17193 its object being the commerce that might be car- 
ried om in the ſtates of the Grand Signior, by the Da- 


© EW, 
a 1 4 


was in a condition. to make 4 dividend 


TURNADO, or Tornado. 


TURNERs company of London, 


to turn ſtill towards lit. . 
Some have imagined the ſunflower of uſe in medicine; 


+3 : 
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babe, and the maritime; ports! of: Kaffe The Gesel, 


of its trade was ſo great, and ſo ſudden, that in t72t it 
its actioniſts. The Emperor, to continue the 
he granted it by his firſt letters patent, and 
its privileges, granted it new ones; whereby he permit- 
ted, among other u the augmentation of ity 
fund to 15 o actions or ſhares, and each action of the 
value of 1000 florins, or 87 l. 10 8. ſterling. Finns 


proteQion 


| give A yel- 
ow colour. , | Eo et] | ; 
This drug is yellow, both within and without ſide 2 
hard, as if petrified ; and not unlike, in figure and ſize 
to ginger. | The leaves it produces are like thoſe of 
white hellebore; its flowers riſe in form of a ſpica or 
ear; and its fruit rough, like new cheſnuts. 


of 8 per cent, for 


do augment 


It is brought 


chiefly from the Eaſt Indies; though the iſland of Mada- 


gaſcar alſo affords it. 


But it ſhould be choſe big, hard, reſinous, hard to break, 


and heavy. f 


Some people have miſtakenly imagined there was a na- 
tive red turmeric; but their error was owing to this, 
that the yellow root, as it grows old, turns brown, and 
when pulveriſed reddiſh. - It is much uſed by glovers to 
dye their gloves; and alſo by'the founders to give a gold 
colour to braſs. The. Indians uſe it to dye their rice, and 
other-food, of a yellow colour; from whence ſome call 


it Indian ſaffron; but our dyers find it. does not give 


ſo ſteady a yellow as the luteola or weld ; though it is 


with cochineal or vermillion, as ſcarlets. See Dying, 


tion, infuſion, .or powder, with other ingredients, in 


_ admirable to brighten and heighten the red colours dyed 
T URMERIC, is alſo uſed in medicine, by way of deeec- _ 


hypochondriac, leucophlegmatic, and cacheQical confti- 


tutions; being alſo a ſpecific in the jaundice and dropſy. 
A wind, which, on ſome 
coaſts, blows all night from the ſhore. an tg 


curioſities, with a lathe, either in metal, bone, or 
wood. See Turning. 4 r 


. 


TURNER. An artificer, who turns or makes real” 


was incorporated by letters- ; 


patent of the 2d of James I. dated the 4 2th of June | 


1604, by the name of The maſter, wardens, and com- 


monalty of the art or myſtery de lez turners of Lon- 


don. | | 


They are governed by a maſter, 2 wardens, and 24 af- 


ſiſtants: with a livery of 144 members, whoſe fine up- 
on admiſſion is 81. They tranſact their affairs in a 


convenient hall on College-hill, belonging to the com- 


pany. $4 7 


TURNESOL,. or Torneſl. The ſun-flower, or helio- 


trope ; which is ſaid to fellow the motion of the fun, and 


but its reputation that way is now out of eſteem. Its 


principal uſe is in dying; in order to which, its juice is 


inſpiſſated, and prepared with ca'x and urine, in blue 
cakes; uſed alſo with ſtarch inſtead of ſmalt. | 


The juice likewiſe furniſhes the colour, with which the ; 


not unlike our oil-mills ; then being put up in bags, are 


| ſqueezed out with preſſes. When this juice has been 
expoſed to the ſun about an hour, they dip linenirags 
therein, and hang them out in the air till they are well 
dried again; wien, moiſtening them for ſome time, over 
in their affairs; but, upon the crying don of this the vapour of about 10 lb. weight of quick lime flated 
| in a ſufficient quantity of urine, they lay them out again 
for the ſun to dry; then to be again dipped in the juice 
of the ricinoides. When they are dried for the laſt time, 
they are in their perfection, and thus ſent into many 
parts of Europe, where they ate uſed to tinge wines and 
other Jiquors, and give them an agreeable.colour; 
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| people of Languedoc, and ſome other parts of France, 

where it grows, prepare what they call the teurneſol. en 
- drapeux, or turneſol in rags ; the proceſs of which is as 
follows. The ſummits or tops of the plants being ga- 
thered in the beginning of Auguſt, are ground in mills, 


The Dutch prepare à Kind of turneſol in paſtes. cakes, or 4 ſe 
ſtones, pretended to be the juice of that ee . 
e » 45 opt RE po bog {# 7775 1 dukt 
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but there is reaſon to think it a cheat, and to be the juice 
of ſome other plant prepared after this manner, the 
turneſol being no plant of their growth. = by 
TURNING. A branch of ſculpture z being the art of 
. -  faſhioning hard bodies, as braſs, ivory, and wood, into 
à⁊ a round or oval form in a Jathe, . 
Turning is performed by putting the ſubſtance to be 
turned upon two points, as an axis, and moving it about 
on that axis; while an edge tool, ſet ſteady to the outſide 
of the ſubſtance, in a circumvolution thereof, cuts off 
all the parts that lie farther off the axis, and makes the 
outſide of that ſubſtance concentric to the axis. The 
invention of turning appears to be very antient. Some, 
indeed, to do honour to the age, will have it brought to 
perfection by moderns; but if what Pliny, and ſome 
other antient authors relate, be true, that the antients 
turned thoſe precious vaſes, enriched with figures and or- 


naments in relievo, which we ſtill ſee in the cabinets of the 


curious, it muſt be owned, that all which has been added 


in theſe ages, makes but a poor amends for the manner 
olf turning among the antients. 18 FOE] 

' TURNPIKE. A gate ſet up acroſs the road, watched by 
an officer for the purpoſe, in order to ſtop travellers, 
coaches, and wapgons, to take toll of them, towards re- 


pairing or keeping the roads paſſable, and in good re- 


air. | | 3 | | 
T URPENTINE. A tranſparent ſort of reſin, flowing ei- 


ther naturally or by inciſion, from ſeveral unctuous and 
reſinous trees; as the terebinthus, larch, pine, and fir. 
See Reſin. LEIGH OH LO TILT Wet 

We diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of turpentine, as that of 
Chio, and that of Venice; that of Bourdeaux, Cyprus, 
and Straſburg. The turpentine of Chio, or Scio, which 
is the only genuine kind, and that which gives the deno- 
mination to all the reſt, is a whitiſh reſin, bordering a 
little on green; very clear, and a little odoriferous, drawn 
by inciſion from a tree called terebinthus, very common 
in that iſland, as alſo in Cyprus, and ſome parts of 
France . TEETER Tar 

The reſin muft be choſen of a ſolid conſiſtence, almoſt 
without either taſte or ſmell, and not at all tenacious ; 
as this diſtinguiſhes it from the falſe turpentine of Venice, 


commonly ſubſtituted for it, which has a brisker ſmell, 2. 
bitter taſte, and ſticks much to the finger. This tur- 


1 1 


from turpentine by diſtillation, the firſt white, the ſecond 
red, both eſteemed” as balſams proper for the cure of 
wounds and chilb:ins ; but they are ſo little uſed amo 
us, that it is difficult to procure either of them. What 
is commonly fold under the name of oil of turpentine, or 
' Ethereal oil, is only a diſtillation of the teſinous Juice of 
te tree as it is gathered, and is uſed with ſucceſs in the 
curing of green wounds; as alfo by the painters and far- 
riers. To be good, it muſt be clear, and white as Wa- 
ter, of a ſtrong penetrating ſmell, and very inflam- 
mable. „ eee 
TURPETH. See Turbitb. 
TURQUOIS. See Turcois. 
TUSCANY. See Hay. * 
TUT TV. A kind of metallic foot, thrown off from 
braſs in the furnace, and formed into concave flakes of 
different ſizes and thickneſs; very hard, greyiſh, and full 
of little protuberant grains, as big as pins heads; being 
found adhering to rolls of earth, ſuſpended for that pur- 
poſe over the furnaces of the founders in brafs; to re- 
ceive the fumes of the melted metal. 
Tutty is now brought chiefly from Germany ; though 
antiently it came from Alexandria. To prepare it for 
uſe, they heat it red hot three timęs in a crucible; among 
burning coals, and quench it as often in roſe-water; then 
they grind it on a porphyry ſtone, mixing it with as 


/ 


much roſe-water, or plantain-water, as is neceffary, till 


TWINE. A pat 


pentine of Chio is indiſputably the, beſt; but its ſcarcity. 


occaſions it to be little/in' uſe. The turpentine of Ve- 


nice is falſely ſo called; for though there was a turpen- 
tine formerly brought from Venice, yet that now ſo called 
comes from Dauphiné, and is liquid, of the confiſtence 


of a thick ſyrup, whitiſh, and flows either ſpontan- 
neouſly, or by inciſion, from the lareh- tree, chieffy in tbe 
wood de Pilatze. That flowing naturally, called by the 
peaſants dijon, is a kind of balſam not inferior in virtue to 


that of Peru; for which it is frequently ſubſtituted. 
That drawn by inciſion, after the tree has ceaſed to yield 


ſpontaneouſly, is of confiderable uſe in ſeveral arts; and 


it is even of this that varniſh is chiefly made. 


It muſt be choſen white, and tranſparent, and care be 


taken that it has not been counterfeited with oil of tur- 


| pentine. | | | Le ES IE $3.0) 17 $23 N 
The turpentine of Bourdeaux is white, and thick As; 


6 


n 


ney; but does not ooze from the tree inthe Manner 


it is ſent to us; being properly a compoſision, whergin, 
among other ingredients, is a white, hard ſort of rein 
The turpentine of Straſburgh, the produce of .the abies, | Plain : 
or ſilver fir, is that moſt commonly uſed among us, and eng 
is preferred by our people to that of Venice; from which lot hi mould, and are of an oblong figure; and, by 
it is diſtinguiſhed by its green hue, fragrant ſmell, and 


* 


called galipot. 


citron flavour. _ | 


is a great vulnerary, very detergent, and as ſuch is pre- 
ſcribed in abſceſſes and ulcerations. It promotes expec- 
torations, and as ſuch is preſcribed in diſeaſes of the lungs 


and breaſt ; but it is moſt remarkable for clearing the uri- 
_ nary paſſages, and as ſuch preſcribed in obſtruCtions of the 


reins and gonorrhœas. 


Oil f TunPENTINE, There are two kinds of oils drawn 
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make it up into little troches, and thus Ury it. © 

Tutty is very deficcative, whoſe rincipal ufe is in dif 
| Eaſes of the eyes, particulatly ls s; in order 

to which it is to be diluted with roſe- Water or plantain- 
water, and applied in form of a collyrium. 

Some alſo uſe it incorporated with hog's lard, of frefft 

butter, in the form of an unguent. e ee 
TWEEZERS. A curicus toy, in the n 
% cc OC ATC SLT1I. 6 
| e fort of ſmall packthread, very 
| ſtrong, and ſmooth: N d r menten tei n 


it is brought to a very fine powder; after which they 
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- 'Tyles are made of better earth that bricks” And $thd 


- Hear a-kin to the potters earth. Acordjng to thi, fatote 


of the ryth of Edward IV. the earth for tles 


fore the 1 of March, and ſhould likewiſe be tried and 


ſevered from ſtones, marle, and chalk. _ 


As to the applying of tyles, ſome lay them dry, 1 they | 


come from the kiln, without mortar, or any thing elſe z 


others lay them in a kind of mortar, made of loam and 
horſe-dung ; but in ſome parts, as in Kent, they lay them 


— 


Vatjous 


_ dormans. dermar, ſcallop, aſtragal, traverſe, paving, and 
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the ſtatute of the 17th Edward IV. ſhould be 10+ 


kept C0. 5 e 
Ridge, roof, or creaſe TvI ES, are thoſe uſed to cover the 


ridges of houſes ; being made cireular, breadth-wiſe, like 
a half cylinder. Theſe are what Pliny calls latereuli, and 
are by ſtatute to be 13 inches Jong, and of the fame 


_ thickneſs with the plain ylmmeee. 
Hip, or corner TI Is, are thoſe which lis on the hips or 


% 


a \ 
— ; : . * 1 * 28 * ; 


1 'of 4 pair 
312100 


e Yariou; kinds of tyles, for the various occa- 
f *Hyilding 3 ſuch as plain, thack, ridge, roof, 
N Pitter, pan, crooked, Flemiſh, corner, hip, © 


ack TyI zs, are thoſe in ordinary uſe for the 
of houſes; being ſqueezed flat, while yet 


k x | Anches long, 6+ broad, and half an inch and half a quar- 
The uſes of turpentine in medicine are innumerable. It © ter thick; but theſe dimenſions are not over-ſtrictly | 


Cornet - 
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TYTL 


corners of rgofs. As to form, they are firſt made flat, 


luke plain tyles; but of a quadrangular figure, whoſe two 
8 


7 
. 


ſides are right lines, and two ends, arches of circles, one 
end being a little concave, and the other convex; the 
convex end to be about ſeven times as broad as the con- 
cave end; ſo that they would be triangular, but that one 


corner is taken off; then, before they are burnt, they are 
bent on a mould, breadth- wiſe, like ridgetyles, and have 


laid with the narrow end upwards. 


a hole at their narrow end, to nail them on by, being 
By ſtatute, they are 
to be 10; inches long, and of a convenient breadth and 

thickneſs, | | | 


Gutter TyLEs, are thoſe which lie in gutters or valleys in 


croſs · buildings. They are made like corner-tyles, only 
the corners of the broad end are turned back again with 


two wings; and having no holes in them, they are laid 


- 


with the broad end upwards without any nailing. They 


are made in the ſame mould as corner-tyles, and have 


the ſame dimenſions on the convex fide ; their wings be- 
ing 4 inches broad, and 8 long. 17 5 | 
an, crooked, or Flemiſh TL Es, are uſed in covering of 


ſheds, lean-to's, and all kinds of flat-roofed buildings. 
. They are in form of an oblong parallelogram, as plain 


l to be when burnt not leſs than 1 3t inches long, gr 


tyles 3 but are bent breadth-wiſe forwards and backwards, 


in form of an S; only ong of the arches is at leaſt three 


times bigger than the other; which biggeſt arch is al- 


ways laid uppermoſt, and the leſſer arch of another tyle, 


lies over the edge of the great arch of the former. 
They have no holes for pins, but hang on.the laths by a 


- knot of their own earth. They are uſually 143 inches 


long, and 105 broad. By the 12th of George I. they are 


wide, and + of an inch thick. 


Darman, or dormar T'yLEs,*conſiſt of a plain tyle, and a 


bo 


triangular piece of a plain one, ſtanding up at right angles, 


to one fide of the plain tyle, and ſwept with an arch of 


a circle from the other end, which terminates in a point. 


Of theſe tyles there are two kinds ; the triangular piece, 


- in ſome ſtanding on the right, in others on the left {ide of 
the plain tyle: and of each of theſe, again, there are two 


kinds; ſome having a whole plain tyle, others but half a 
plain tyle; but in them all the plain tyles have two holes 
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for the pins, at that end where the broad end of the 


n, 7 bene 
Their uſe is to be laid in gutters, betwixt the roof and 


Cheeks or fides of the, dormars, the plain part lying on 


the roof, and the triangular part ſtanding perpendicu- | 


larly by the cheek of the dormar. They are of excel- 
tent uſe to keep out the rain in thoſe places, and yet per- 
haps are not any where known but in Suſſex, The di- 
menſions of the plain tyle part, are the ſame as thoſe of 


 TyL1gns and bricklayers company of London, though 


„ ligg. | 


. moſt extenſive traffic of any town in the world 
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the plain tyle; and the triangular part is of the { 
length, though its breadth at one end is 7 in © lome 
1 at the other nothing. 3 7 incles, and 
callop, or aftragal 'TyLes, are a kind of irregular 1. 
tyles, only their lower 3 are in form of = - 5 
which is a ſemi-circle, with.a ſquare on each ſide. The 0 


arte uſed in ſome places for weather=tyling. 


Traverſe TyLEs,vare a kind of irregular plain tyles, hay 
ing the pin-holes broke out, or one of the gower dene R 
broke off. They are laid with the broken end wad, 
upon rafters, where the pinned tyles.cannot bang, s 

Flemiſh, or Dutch TyLes, are of two kinds, anticat and 

modern. The antient were uſed for chimney-foot foot. 
paces, painted with antique figures, and frequently with 
poſtures of ſoldiers 3 ſome with compartments, and ſome. 
times with moreſque devices; but came much ſhort 
both as to the deſign and colours, of the modern * 
The modern Flemilh tyles are commonly uſed plaiſtercd 
up in the jaumbs of chimneys, inſtead of chimney cor- 
ner-ſtones. Theſe are better glazed; and ſuch as are 
painted, for ſome are only white, much better performed 
than the antient ones; but both kinds ſeem to be made 
of the ſame whitiſh clay as our white glazed earthen. 
ware, The antient ones are five inches and a quarter 
ſquare, and about three quarters of an inch thick; the 
modern ones, ſix inches and half ſquare, and three quat- 
ters of an inch thick. "IL 8 
TYLER. An artificer, who covers the roofs of houſes, 
with tyles made of baked earth, commonly flat; but 
ſometimes ſquare, ſometimes parallelogrammic, and 
otherwiſe, for the purpoſe of pavements, or the ſides of 
chimneys, gutters, and ridges of houſes, ': : BE) 
it 
pears to be of conſiderable ſtanding, yet was not NG 
porated till the time of Queen Elizabeth; who, by her 
letters-patent, dated the 3d of Auguſt 1 568, incorpo- 
rated them by the title of The maſter and keepers, er 
wardens, of the ſociety of freemen of the myſtery or act 
of tylers and bricklayers of London. Rt ain 1 

This company conſiſts of a maſter, 2 wardens, 38 a. 
ſiſtants, and 103 liverymen; who, on admiſſion, pay a 
fine of 12 l.; and have a handſome hall in a court in 

Leadenhall ſtreet, where they tranſact their affairs. 

TYMFE. A ſmall Poliſh coin, worth about 3 d. ſter- 

TYPOGRAPHY. The art of printing 

TVRE. A port-town of Phenicia, in Afiatic Turkr, 

ſituated in 36 deg, of E. lon. and 32 deg. 32 min. of N. 
lat. on the coaſt of the Levant, 60. miles 8. W. of Da- 
maſcus; antiently the capital of Phenicia, and enjoyed the 
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17 een ng in the gen 
e ee, Tuſcany, "lying in 10 deg. 20 min. of E. 


. — 


+» "Tuſcan ſea, 10 miles S of Leghorn, © 
wee A port town of Genes #1 Thy, 
lying in 9 deg. 8 min. of E. lon. and 44 deg. 16 min. of 
N. Hat. 3 miles W. of Sayona, and 36 miles S. W. of 
R --) 
VAHATS. A ſhrub growing in the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
whoſe root is good for dying. © 
For uſing this root, the bark is ſtripped off, which is the 
only part for yielding the colour; and, after baving re- 
| duced a part of it into aſhes, wherewith a kind of lixivium 
is made, the reſerved part of the bark is ſet to boil in this 
lixivium, together with the materials to be dyed; but 
care muſt be taken that the fire is not too briſk. The co- 


Jour produced by this dye is a beautiful flame colour; or 


- 


bright yellow, by adding alittle citron juice. | 
VAKIE; - The Perſſan ounce, | equal to the ounce avoir- 
dupoiſe. "See Batman. | | 


VAL. A ſmall weight uſed in the Eaſt Indies, for weigh- 


ing piaſters, of eight rials. Each rial ſhould weigh 73 


vals ;, otherwiſe the vender muſt ſupply what is wanting. 
The val is alſo uſed for gold ducats, which are to weigh 
g vals, and of a caract, Indian weight: the vender 


being obliged to make up what is deficient. 


VALERIAN. A plant, whoſe root is of conſiderable uſe. R 


- * 


in medicine; being thus called, according to ſome, from 


one Valerius, -who firſt brought it into uſe ; and, ac- 


cording to others, from valere, to be of great virtue. 


wild valerian. 


VALLERY); St. A port- town of France, in the province 
of Picardy, ſituated on the Eaſt channel, 45 miles N. of 


FI 


ouen. * 


vALONA. A port town of Albania, in European Turky, 


Jon. and 43 deg.” 17 min, of N. lat. on the 
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| money, ot merchandiſe . the third, valde of myſelf z and 


the fourth, value underſtood. The firſt 
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| | is dangerous, 
and the fourth but little uſed : accordingly, to have the 


value well expreſſed, and to prevent the ill conſequences 


of overſights therein, it is well provided by the French 
ordhnance of 1673, that bills of exchange ſhall contain 
the name of the perſon to whom the contained ſum is to 
be paid; the time of payment; the name of him who 
has given the value; and whether it was received in 
merchandiſe, or other effects. See Exchange. 
ANEERING. See Veneeri ng. 
ANILLA. A little black ſeed, growing in longiſh pods, 
in Spaniſh America, uſed in the Weſt Indies; France, and 


pain, as a principal ingredient in the compoſition of 


chocolate ; to give it ſtrength and an agreeable flavour. 


The pod of the vanilla is about half a ſoot in length, and 
As thick as a child's little finger. The plant producing it 


has middling ſized leaves ſprouting from the knots of its 


ſtalk, which is weak, and about 12 or 15 feet in height; 
ſo that it has an occaſion for a prop like hops, or French 


beans. The pods are firſt green, afterwards yellow, and 
laſtly brown when ripe. In their perfect maturity, they 
are filled with a ſweet: juice, of à very agreeable fmel] 3 
in which their ſeed is almoſt imperceptible. | 


The pods of vanilla ſhould be choſen plump, long, odo- 
rous, heavy, without wrinkles, fat, ſupple, and the ſeed 


VARENNE. 


VARIATION, in geography and nav 


black, and gloſſy. See Chocolate. 


A corn meaſure uſed in ſome parts of Savoy, . 
weighing about 30 lb. avoirdupoiſe. 5 


5 


|  VARL A weight uſed by the inhabitants of Madagaſcar, 
There are various kinds of valerian ; but thoſe chiefly in + BRL 


uſe, are the large garden valerian, called, by Dioſcorides, VARIABLE winds. See Mind. 
phu, falio ET and the valeriana þveftris, or great. 
he former is an ingredient in Venice 
treacle: its chief uſe is in diſorders of the netves; in 
which reſpect, however, it is held inferior to the latter. 
The wild valerian is warm and aromatic ; but ſomewhat 
of a fetid ſcent: its efficacy as a ſudorific, is ſupported 
by the” teſtimony of both ancient and modern practice. 


weighing about half a dram avoirdupoiſe. 55 
igation, a term ap- 
plied to the deviation of the magnetical needle, of com- 
paſs, from the true north point, towards either eaſt or 
weſt; called alſo the declination. * Ps" | 
The variation or declination of the heedle, is properly de- 
fined, the angle which a magnetical needle, ſuſpended at 


liberty, makes with a meridian line on a horizontal 


* 


ſituated in 20 deg. 1 min. of E. lon. and 41 deg. 6 min. 


of N. lat. on a fine bay of the gulph of Venice, 40 miles 


S. of Durazzo. 


VALPARISA. A port-town of Chili in South America, 
of W. lan. and 33 deg. of S. lat. on 
the coaſt of the Pacific ocean, 50 miles N. of St. Jago. 
VALUE, in commerce, the price or worth of any thing. 
Intrinſic VAL UB, denotes the proper, real, and effective 
worth of any thing; being uſed chiefly with regard to 
money; the popular value whereof may be raiſed and 
lowered at the pleaſure of the prince: but its real, or 
intrinſit value, depending wholly on its weight and fine- 
neſs, is not at all affected by the ſtamp or impreſſion there- 


lying in 72 deg. 


Money, and Coin. 


on. See: 


It is generally on the foot: of this intrinſic, value, that 4 
in foreign countries; tho', in the 


ſpecies are received 1 | 
places where they àre coined, and where the ſovereign 


power makes them eurtent, they generally paſs for much 


more. ö 


It is, in good .meafure; on the difference. of thoſe two _. 
values, one of which is almoſt atbitraty, and the other © 
in ſome ſort natural, that the difference. of exchanges de- 

"Liline. as the fate if © 
which a ſpecies is current, comes nearer or farther off the 
juſt price of the metal of which it conſiſts, See Eu. 


pends; and thoſe Gar riſing and 


change. 2 


: 


1 * | ta & 6 4 4 8 f 8 . 
Varve, in bills of exchange is uſed to ſignify the nature 


plane; or an arch of the horizon, comprehended between 
the true and the magnetical meridian: oats Hs 


In the ſea-language, the variation is uſually called north- 55 


caſting, or north · weſting. See Compaſi, and Needle, 
All magnetic bodies are found to range themſelves in 
ſome ſort to the meridian ; but it is rare they fall in pre- 
ciſely with it : in one place, they decline from the north 
to the eaſt; and in another, on the contrary, from the 


north to the weſt, and from the ſouth” to the eaſt; and 


hat too differently, at different time. 
arious are the hypotheſes framed to account for this ex- 


traordinary phanomenon : but it is neceſſary only to men- 
tion ſome of the later and mote probable. The firſt is 


that of Gilbert, which is followed by Cabeus ? their no- 
tion was, that it is the earth or land which draws the 


needle out of its meridional dirèction; Aid hence they 


OE . 


argued, that the needle varied more or leſs,” as it was 
more or lefs diſtant” from any great continent: conſe- 


quentiy, that if it was placed in the middle of an ocean, _ 
equally- diſtant from equal tracts of land, on each fide, 
eaſtward and welt ward, it would not decline to the one 
or the other; but point juſtly north and ſouthl. Phus, 

in the Azores iſlands, which are equally diſtant from 


Africa on the eaſt, and America on the weſt, there is, in 
eſſect, found no variation; but as from the Azores you 


n towards Africa, the needle begins to decline fron the 
north t the caſt ; and that ſtill more and more till you 


; needle : the ſame holds till you arriye at a; place? whe 
'. , there ate equal tracts of land on each fide,” and "there, 
.. again there is no vatistion. Tbt obſervations o our 


of the thing; as ready money, mercbandiles,' bills, and 
debts ; Which is given in a kind of exchange the ſum 
ſpecified in the bill. hs 4, 


I 


From. four: different manner | of pr 
ſome diſtinguiſh four inds of bills of 


cfſing this: valae, 
bills of exchange. The 
firſt, bears value received, fimply and purely, which com- 
prehends all kinds of value; the ſecond, value received in 


this ſyſtem : as they proceed towards the Cape of 


at the Cape gde las > e that is, of the necdles the 
_ "meridian line, then, 


reach the ſhore. - If you ſtill proceed caftward; the de- 
Cination gradually diminiſhes again, by reaſon of the land 
left behind on the weſt, which contindes, to draw 2 


mariners in their Eaſt India voyages, ſeem by wr 
Hope, the variation is Nil eaſtward; at length, arriving 


dividing Africa inzg to equal parts, 
*. 0» * „ there 
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there is no variation at all: but, as they proceed farther, \. diſturbed and Jiflocated ſeveral conſid 


and leave the African coaſts on the weſt, the variation 
weyer,| the law does not hold: 

„ a great number of obſervations 
of variations in various parte, made and collected by Dr. 
Halley, overturn the whole theory. Others, therefore, 


becomes weſtward. 
univerſally; ſor, in effe 


earth, and ſo changed 
originally was the ſam with 
But till that great pliznoimen, 
tion, that is, the continual Change of the d 
and the ſame place, Which the 
is got accountable e for 


have recourſe to the frame and cmpages of the earth, 1 Evinee, 


conſidered as interwoven with rocks and ſhelves ; which 
being generally found to run towards the poles, the needle 
comes to have a general tendency that way; but Which 
ſeldom going perfectly in the direction of the meridian, 
the needle, of conſequence, has commonly a variation. 
Others hold, various parts of the earth haye various de- 
grees of the magnetic virtue; as ſome. ate more inter- 
mixed with heterogeneous matters, which prevent the 
free action, or effect thereof, than others. 
ſcribe all to magnetic rocks, and iron mines, which, af- 
fording more of the magnetic matter than other Pages, 


draw the needle more. 


LON ms imagine earthquakes or high tides to have 
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ounditions ; nor even: conſtant with the 
. therefore, giyes us c new Tyſtem'; the reſult, 
ber of obſeryations; and even 5 
made, at the public expence, on this, ver ut 
"= ane 1 author has let into n Fa part 
natural -hiſtory, is very great; and 

thereof in e ver IF , enen 

be added, that he has reduced the divers 
. places to a'precile rule or orde 

all precarious arid arbitrary. 
require à more ample detail. 
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| Few theſsobſervationgythe learned author gathersy firſt, 1 


welt x. and mote in the. eaſtern. parts thereof than the 0 


weſtern, increaſing, that way. 2. That on the coaſts of 


America, the variation is weſterly ; increaſing all the way 


and not leſs than 3) deg} ip Bafhn's bay: and that gs you 


be arguess 


ail eaſt ward ſrom chis eoaſt, the variation diminiſhes. Hence 

| es; lomewhere between Europe and the north part 

of America, there muſt. be an eaſterly variation, or at 
leaſt no variation. 3. That on the coaſt of Brazil there 

' is. eaſt variation, increaſing as you go to the ſouthward, 


ſo as to be 12 degrees at Cape Frio, and 20 degrees and 


© half over-againſt R. Plata; and thence failing ſouth weſt- 
erly, to the ſtreights of Magellan, itdeereaſes 17 degrees, 


and at the weſt entrance about 14. 4. That eaſtward 
of Brazil, this eaſterly variation decreaſes, ſo as to be 
very. little at St. Helena and Aſcenſion, and to be quite 
gone, and the compaſs point true, about 18 degrees lon- 
gitude ftom the Cape of Good Hope. 5. That to the 
eaſtward of the aforeſaid places, a weſtward variation 


begins and governs in all the Indian ſea; riſing to 18 de- 
_ grees under the equator, about the meridian of the north- 


ern part of Madagaſcar; and 27 degrees. and a half, 


. | - latitude, ; idian ; 5; n 8 | 
in 39 degrees. ſouth- latitude, near the fame meridian ; to ſome meridian of Ruſſia, where it will be the greateſt, 
and from. thence decreaſe again. Accordingly, in fact, 


eaſterly from thence, the weſt variation decreaſes, ſo as 


| not to be much above 8 degrees at cape Comorin; 


about thgee on the coaſt of Java, and near the Molucca 


illanqs to be quite gone; as alſo a little to the weſtward 


of Van Diemen's land. 6. That to the eaſt ward of the 


| Myluccas, and Van Diemen's land In ſourh latitude, there - 


ariſes another eaſterly variation, which ſeems not ſo great 


as a former," nor. of ſo large extent ; for that at the iſland 


as you go northerly along the coaſt ; ſo as to be above 20 
| me at Newfoundland: ; nearly 30 deg. in Hudſon's ſtraits, 


4 3 the great 


VAR 
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A 775 — FE 944 pole. of the world; the one about 
hat throughout all Europe the variation at this time is t 


16 degrees 


# 


refrom, in a meridian, ſome, 20 degrees 


weſt from London: this commands the neeyle in all 
South America, in the Pacific ſea, and the greateſt part 
of the Ethiopic ocean. The other ſeems to have the 


. greateſt power, and largeſt dominion of all; as it is moſt 


remote from the pole of the world; being little leſs than 


20 degrees diſtant therefrom, in the meridian which paſſes 
through New Holland, and the iſland Celebes, 1 
. degrees caſt of London: ande is predominant in the 


ſouth part of Africa, in Arabia, and the Red ſea, in 


12 Fate, India, and its iſlands 3 and all over the Indian ſea, 


rom the Cape of Good Hope eaſtwards, to the middle 
South ſea that divides Aſia from America. 

Such ſeems to be the preſent diſpoſition of the magnetical 

virtue, throughout the whole globe of the earth. It re- 


wi? mains to ſhew how this hypotheſis accounts for, all the va- 
- riations that have been obſerved of late; and how it an- 


ſwers to the ſeveral remarks drawn from the table. Firſt 
then, it is plain, that as our European north pole is in 


the, meridian of the land's end of England, all places more 


eaſterly than that will haye it on the weſt fide of their 
meridian; and conſequently the needle, reſpectable to its 


northern point, will have a weſterly, variation; which will 


ſtill be greater as you go do the eaſt ward, till you come 


we find that at Breſt the variation is but one degree three 


quarters; at London ſour degrees and a balf; and at 


Rotterdam, is ſenſibly leſs than upon the eaſt coaſt of 


Ne Guinea; and, at the rate it decreaſes, it may well 
be ſuppoſed, that about 20 degrees further to the weſt- 
Pads or 22 5 degrees eaſt longitude from London, in the 
latitude of 20 degrees ſouth, a weſterly variation begins. 


7. That the variation taken at. Baldivia, and at the weſt 


entrance of the-ſtreights of Magellan, ſhew that the eaſt 


variation, noted in the third obſervation, is decreaſing 
apace z and that it cannot well deſcend / many degrees 


into the South ſea, from the coaſt of Peru and Chili; 


leaving room for a ſmall weſterly variation in that tract 


of the unknown world, that lies in the mid-way between 


Chili and New Zealand, and between Hound's iſland and 


Peru. 8. That in failing north-welt from St. Helena, 


by Aſcenſion, as far as the equator, the variation con- 


tinues very ſmall eaft, and, as it were, conſtantly the 


ſame: ſo that in this part of the world, the courſe where- 


in there is; no variation is evidently no meridian; but 
rather north-weſt. 9. That che entrance of Hudſon's 


ſtreights, and the mouth of R. Plata, being nearly under 


etwa and that, in thoſe parts of the world which lie 


America, and in two oceans on either ſide thereof, from 

e Azores, weft warde, to: Japan and farther  - 
he two ſouthern poles, he imagines, are rather furt 
| 25 i 2. re ER} 
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the fame meridian, at the one place the needle varies 29 


_ degreegand a half weſt; at the other 20 degrees and a 


half eaſt. 11 | 


* 


Theory 4 the VarIaTION of the need. From the cir- 


cum above rehearſed, the learned author takes oc - 
caſion to aſſert, That the whole globe of the earth, is 


| % one great magnet; having four magnetical poles, or 


( points of. attraction 3-\near each pole 'of the equator, 


nearly adjacent to any one of theſe magnetic! poles, 


<< the needle is governed thereby; the neareſt pole being 


always predominant over the more remote... 
The pole which at preſent is neareſt to us, he conjectures 
to lie in or near the meridian of the land's end of Eng- 
land, and not above 7 degrees from the arctic pole: 55 
this pole, the variation of all Purope and Tartary, and 
the North ſea, are principally' governed; tho' ſtill with 


ſome. regard to the other nofthern pole, whoſe ſituation 


is in the meridian, paſſing about the middle of California, 


and about 15 degtees from the * of the world; 


to which the middle has chiefly reſpe in all the notth ot 


antzick ſeven degrees welt, in 1683. Again, to the 


- 


_. weſtward of the meridian of the land's end, the: needle 
. ought to have an eaſterly variation ; were it not, by ap- 


proaching the American northern pole, which lies ori the 
weſt ſide of the meridian, and ſeems to be of gteater force 
than this other, the needle is drawn thereby weſtward, 
ſo as to counter- balance the direction given by the Euro- 
pean pole, and to make a ſmall weſt variation in the me- 


* ridian of the land's end itſelf :_ yet, about the iſle Fer- 


cera, it is ſuppoſed our neareſt pole may ſo far pre vail, as 
to give the needle a little turn to the eaſt, tho ſor but a 


little ſpace; nor upon the weſt coaſts of England and 
Ireland, France, Spain, and Barbary, But, to the weſt- 


Ward of the Azores, the power of the American pole 


overcoming that of the European, the needle has chiefly 
reſpect thereto ; and turns ſtill more and more towards it 


a 3 roach it. Whence it comes to paſs, that on 


the coaſt of Virginia, , Newfoundland, and in Hudſon's 


ſtieights, the variation, is weſtward, that is, increaſes as 
| You go from, thence to Europe; and that it is, leſs in Vir- 


8 * and New England, than in Newfoundland and 
Huh a Sreagh 8 Ee 
2. This weſterly, variation, again, decreaſes,” as you paſs 
over North America; and, about the meridian of the 
middle of California, the needle again points due notth ; 
from thence weſtward, to Vedao and Japan, it is ſup- | 
poſed the variation is eaſterly ; and half ſea over, not leſs 
than 15 degrees: but that this eaſt variation extends over 
Japan, Yedzo, eaſt Tartary, and part of China, till it 
meets with the weſterly, which is governed by the Eu- 
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ki the greateſt part of the Echiopic ſes, ill i. jocounterpOiſed 
by the virtue of the other ſouthern pole: as it is about 


; coming pr evale nt, and the ſouth point of the needle bein 
tance of the magnetical pole af the work. "Hence evks, 
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3. Towards the ſouth pgle, the effect id much the ſame, 
only that here the ſouth point of the needle is attracted, 
Whbence it will follow, that the variation on the chat 
of Brazil, and ſo on to the ſtreights of Magellan, ſhould 
be eaſterly, if we ſuppoſe a magnetical pole, ſituated 


about 20 degrees more weſterly than the ſtreights of Ma- 
1555 And this eaſterly variation extends ęaſt ward pver 


midway between, the Cape of Good Fope atid the ies 


* 


4 


| ; 4 „ * es 
4. From thence eaſtwards, the; Aſiatic ſouth pole 


attracted thereby there ariſes a welt! variation, very 


k i 


the IO ſea, as fat as Hol 
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to the weltward of Magellan ſtreights, or 95 degrees 
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further, there is a'conftantly weſt variation; and that, 
under the equator itſelf, it riſes to no Jeſs than 18 de- 
grees at moſt. Add, that about the meridian of the 
"land of Celebes, being likewiſe that of this pole, this 
weſterly variation ceaſes, and the eaſterly. begins, which 
reaches to the middle of the South ſea, between the 
middle of Zelagdia Nova and Chili; leaving room for a 
mall weſt variation, governed by the ſouth pole. 
5. From the whole it appears, that the direction of the 
-  needls, in the temperate and frigid zones, depends chiefly 
v pon the counterpoĩſe of two magnetical poles of the ſame 
nature; as alſo, why, under the ſame meridian, the va- 

riation ſhould be in one place 29 degrees and a half weſt, | 
and in another 20 degrees and a half eaſt ? 978 

6. In the torrid zone, and particularly under the equi- 
noctial, reſpect muſt be had to all four poles, and their 

| poſitions well conſidered ; otherwiſe it will not be eaſy to 
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the magnetical poles: but the contrary is found 
perience; for there is no where, in th 
a2 half north, between England and Am 
of 11 degrees eaſt, at this time, 
London. Wherefore, it ſeems t 
is grown nearer the arctic pole, than it was 
or elſe that it has loſt part of its virtue. B 
theſe magnetic poles move altogether with 
or with ſeveral; whether equally or'unequial 
circular or libratory; if circular” about h 
after what manner; are thin 
SH, or Verniſbd. A thick, vi 
uſed by painters, gilders, and various othe 
give a gloſs and luſtre to their works, as 
them from the weather and duſt. Th 
? kinds of varniſhes, all made 


aitude of 'sr and 
merica, a variation 
as it Was once here at 
hat our European 


here before; 


one motion, 
ly; Whether 
at centre; if 
gs yet unknown. 

glofly liquor; 
T Ar tificers, to 
alſo to defend 
ere are various 


of gums diſſolved in ſpirit of 


uſvally made of gum fandarach, and 


determine what variations ſhall be; the neareſt pole bite V avis 


being always ſtrongeſt : yet, not ſo as ſometimes not to be 

- © counter-balanced by the united forces of two more remote. 
T bus, in failing from St. Helena by the iſland of Aſcen- 
ſion, to the equator, on the north-weſt courſe, the va- 


\ - viation is very little eaſterly, and in that whole tract un- 
alterable; becauſe the South American pole, which is 


conſiderably the neareſt in thoſe places, requiring a great 
. eaſterly variation, is counterpoiſed by the contrary at- 


traction of the North American, and the Aftatic ſouth 
pole; each whereof, ſingly, is, in theſe parts, weaker I 


than the American ſouth pole; and upon the north-weſt 
courſe, the diſtance from this latter is very little varied; 
| though, as you recede from the Afiatic ſouth pole, the 
- balance is ftill preſerved by acceſs towards the north 
American pole. In this caſe, no notice is taken of the 
European north pole; its meridian being little removed 
from thoſe of theſe places, and of itſelf requiring the 


gum maſtick, diſſolved in ſp 
then ſtrained through a linen cloth; and, after ſtandin 


ſome time, the clear poured off and bottled for ul, 
moſt curious artiſts. diſſolve the "= $dry 
. having made a ſeparate varniſh of 


irits; left to ſettle two days ; 


gums ſeparately ; and, 
. or Fig fre” 
| Y, as rx requires a itiſter or à ſofter varniſh : 
but, for the beſt a | = wh 
ſuch as: Venice turpentine, 
animæ, and white roſin. 
acc VARNIsH, is made of gum lacca and { 
frequently ſhaken, till the gum is diſſolved ; t 
and the clear decanted off, as above. 

to be of the kind called feed lace ; tho? for varniſhi 
dinary woods, ſhell lacc is o 
Beſides theſe, there 
uſed by the etchers and engravers. 


more gums are required 
gum copal, elemi, benzoin, 


rit of wine, 
hen ſtrained, 

The lace o 
ften uſed z but will not 
re hard and ſoft varniſhes, or Wood, 


coat, wherewith 


ſame variation we find here. After the ſame manner, VARNIsH, is alſo uſed for a kind of gloſfy 


may the variations in other places, under and near the 
equator, be accounted for: ſo that the hypotheſis muſt be 
allowed very adequate, and ſufficiegt for the phenomena, 
See Variation of variation. pee f i 


To chſerve the variation or declination of the needle. Draw a. 


meridian line; then, a ſtile being erected in the middle 
thereof, place a needle thereon, and draw the right line 
it hangs over. Thus, the quantity of variation will ap- 
pear. See Compaſs. Or thus; as the former method of 
\ finding the declination cannot be applied at ſea, others 
have been thought of; the principal whereof follow. 


potters ware, Delft ware, and China ware, are covered, 
to give them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre, - Melted lead is the 
| eng ordinarily uſed for the fuſt; and ſmalt for te ſe - 


| true varniſh uſed by the Chineſe and Japaneſe, to give 
their inimitable luſtre to the porcelain, is one of the grand 
ſecrets of that manufaQure;z and almoſt the only thing 
wanting to make Engliſh, Delft, and French ware vye 
with the Chineſe : ſeveral have deſcribed the preparation 
thereof, particularly Kircher; but n 
: .ceeded in the trial. See Porcelain. 
According to father le Comte, in his memoi 


ne have ever ſuc- 


Suſpend a thread and plummet over the compaſs, till the x 


- ſhadows paſs through the centre of the card; obſerve 
the rhumb, or point of the compaſs which the ſhadow. 
touches when it is the ſhorteſt ; for the ſhadow is then a 
meridian line; conſequently the variation is ſhewn. Or 
thus, obſerve the rhumb wherein the fun, or ſome ſtar 
riſes and ſets, biſſect the arch intercepted between the ri- 
_ fing and ſetting ; the line of biſſection will be the meri- 
dian line: conſequently the declination is had as before. 
F ne ſame may be had from two equal altitudes of the ſame 
. Rar, obſerved either by day or night. - 
Or thus; obſerve the rhumb wherein the ſun, or a ſtar 
riſes and ſets ; and from the latitude of the place, find 
_ the eaſtern or weſtern amplitude; for the difference be- 
tween the amplitude and the diſtance of the rhumb ob- 
| ſerved, from' the eaſtern rhumb of the card, is the varia- 
e 5-7 Ton THOOCT ag 
ariation of VARIATION, is the change in the declination 
of the needle, obſerved at different times in the fame 


the Chineſe yarniſh is not a compoſition, but a gum, 
- like tar, mixed with oil; and it is very commön, adds 
this learned Jeſuit, in all parts of Chi 
when it aſſumes all ſorts of colours; the Chineſe mixing 
there with gold and ſilver flowers, and. repreſenting thereon 
men, mountains, palaces, beaſts, birds, and e 
amuſement of the imagination. 
- For common works, they place two or three lays; but, 
for ſuch as they are willing to make perſect, they place 
| ſeveral lays. When the varniſh is dry, they paint thereon 
what they pleaſe ; after which, the better to preſerve and 
e it more luſtre, they put on another flight lay. 
The varniſh of Tunquin is alſo very beautiful; but that 
of Japan is not in the leaſt inferior to the Chineſe. 
Te Perſian varniſh is compoſed of ſandarach, and linſeed 
dil, reduced into the conſiſtence of an unguent; being 
for uſe with oil of naphta, or rectified ſpirits of 


meaſure for ſtuffs uſed in Spain, at G 


called wone, 


very particular 


place. This variation, firſt as is ſaid diſcovered by Gaſ- VAN Ek. A 


ſendus, is found to obſerve the ſame law pretty regularly, 
and is ſuppoſed to be owing to the difference of Velocity 
x the motions, of the internal and external parts of the 
... ꝙꝶSgꝙ 8 
Theiry of Variation f VARIATION. From the obſervations 
above recited, under the head of variation, it ſeems to 
follow, that all the magnetical poles have a motion weſl- 
Ward: but, if it be ſo, it is evident, that it is not a ro- 


| Ormus, whoſe length is about g ſeet 5 inches. 
VASE. .. A term of equal import with the Latin vas, whence 
it is formed, and the Engliſh veſſel. It is applied to the 
ancient veſſels dug from under ground, or otherwiſe 
found, and preſerved in cabinets; as veſſels of ſacrifice, 
. or urns; and to other modern veſſels, which are rather of 
d ſhew, than uſe, as tboſe of ' cryſtal and 


A kind of veſſel uſed to hold wine, ale, 


GC ” & an. «+ tact Fre "% WM #77 'F: N 
tation about the axis of the earth ; for then the variations VAT, or Fat. 


would continue the ſame, in the parallel of latitude, the 


longitude being only changed, as much as the motion of paration. 
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VASXEL! | A kind of buſhel, uſed in the ſalt marſhes of VELOM. A kind of parchment; finer, evener, and whites 


Lorrain, for meaſuring ſalt, weighing 34 or 35 lb. avoir- 
dupoiſe. F 5 | 

UBES, S A port- town of Portugal, in the province of 
Eſtremadura, ly ing in q deg. 30 min. of W. lon: and 


38 deg. 36 min. of N. lat. on a fine bay of the Atlantic 


ocean, 21 miles S. of Liſbon; 
from E. to W. croſs the province of Overyſſel, and falls 
into the Zuyderzee below Swartſluys. 7 © FrY 
VEER. A ſea term, variouſly ufed. Veering out a rope, 
_ denotes the letting it go by hand, or letting it run out of 
itſelf : thus they ſay, veer out more cable; that is, let 
more run out; but the word is not uſed for the letting 
out of any running rope, except the ſheet. | 
VER, is alſo uſed in reference to the wind; for when it 
changes ſuddenly, they ſay, the wind veers; alſo when a 
ſhip under fail has her ſheat veered out, they ſay, ſbe 


— 


VECHT. A river of the United Netherlands, which tuns 


goes veering z- that is, at large; neither by a wind; nor 


directly before it, but between both; which they alſo 
call quarterinng 5 | 9 

VEGETABLE, in phyſiology. A term applied to all plants, 
conſidered, as capable of growth z that is, all natural bo- 
dies, which have parts organically formed for generation, 
and accretion ; hut not ſenſation. | | 
Boerhaave very ſcientifically defines a vegetable to be 

+ body generated of the earth, to which it adberes,” or is 
connected, by parts called roots; thro* which it receives 
the matter of its nouriſhment, and increaſes, and conſiſts 


of juices and veſſels, ſenſibly diſtinct from each other: or 


a vegetable is an organical body compoſed of veſſels and 
juices, every where diſtinguiſhable from each other; to 
which grow roots, or parts, whereby it adheres to ſome 
other body, from which it derives the matter of its life, 
and growth: for, by its conſiſting of veſlels and juices, it 
is diſtinguiſhed from a foſſil; and, by its adhering to an- 
other body, and deriving its nouriſhment therefrom, it is 
diſtinguiſhed from an animal. © 


Vio TAE EE Oil. See Oil, 


VEIL.. A piece of ſtuff, ſerving to prevent or hide the 
ſight of any thing. 1 „ 

Veit., is alſo uſed for a large piece of crape, wore on the 
head by nuns, as the badge of their profeſſion. 


VEIN, is applied to the ſtreakes, or waves of various co- 


lours, appearing. on ſeveral ſorts of woods, ſtones, ' and 


| than the common parchment; See Parchment. : 
VELVET. A rich kind of ſtuſt, all ſilk, covered of 
the outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoft ſhag ; the other 
ſide being a very ſtrong cloſe tiſſue. EINER 
The nap or ſhag, called alſo the velveting of this fluff, 
is formed of part of the threads of the warp; which the 
workman puts on a long narrow channelled ruler, or 
needle ; and which he afterwards cuts, by drawing a ſteel 
tool along the channel, to the ends of the warp. The 
principal and beſt manufactories of velvet are in France: 
and Italy; particularly at Venice, Milan, Florence, Ge- 
noa, and Lucca: there are others in Holland, ſet up by 
the French refugees; wheteof that of Haerlem is the 
moſt conſiderable : but theſe all come ſhort of the beauty 
of thoſe of France; and, accordingly; are fold for 10 or 
15 leſs per cent; But the velvet manufacture is now 
very conſiderable in England; where alſo ſtuffs of this 
faſhion are made to tefemble ſilk. Thete are even ſome 
brought from China, but they are the worſt of all. There 
are velvets of various kinds; as plain, that is uniform 
and ſmooth, without either figures or ſtripes. 
Figured VELveET, that is, adorned and worked with vari- 
ous figures, tho” the ground is the ſame with the figures; 
that is the whole ſurface velveteee. | | 
Ramape, er branched Verner, repreſenting long ſtalks, 
and branches, on a ſatin ground, which is ſometimes of 
the ſame colour with the velvet; but more ufually of a 
different one. Sometimes, inſtead of ſatin, they make 
the ground of gold, and ſilver; whence the denomina- 
tion of velvets with gold grounds _ . 
Shorn VELYET, is that wherein the threads which make the 
velveting have been ranged in the channelled ruler ; but 
not cut there. * FIG: [Mid | 
Striped VELVET, is that wherein there are ſtripes of vari- 
ous colours, running along the warp, whether thoſe 


_ ſtripes are partly velvet, and partly ſatin, or all velveted. 


Cut VELVET, is that wherein the ground is 4 kind of taf- 
fety, or gros de tours, and the — velvet. Velvets 
are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed; with regard to their different 


degrees of ſtrength and goodhefs, into velvets of four 


marble, as if they were really painted; and which the 


painters frequently imitate, in painting wainſcots: marble 

being generally full of ſuch veins. See Marble, _ 

Veins in ſtones are a deſect, proceeding; uſually from an 
inequality in their conſiſtence; as too bard and ſoft, 
which makes the ſtone crack and ſhiver in thoſe parts. 
Vein, is allo applied, in the ſame ſenſe with ſtratum, to the 


various diſpoſitions and kinds of earths met with in digging. 


Thus, we ſay, a vein of ſand, and another of rock; a 


vein of ocher, vitriol, calamine, and coal. Mineral wa- 


ters acquire their different qualities, by paſſing thro' veins | 


of iron, vitriol, and ſulphur. 


In the ſame ſenſe, we ſay a vein of gold, ſilver, quick- 


filver,.and lead; meaning certain parts of the earth, 


wherein the ore or glebe of thoſe metals is found; and 


3 


which is diſtributed into ſeveral branches, like the veins 
in the body... . 
which weighs about 140 lb. avoirdupois. 
VEIT, St. A city and port - town of Germany, in the 
circle of Auſtria, and duchy of Carniola, lying in 15 de- 
grees of E. lon. and 45 deg. 40 min. of N. lat, on the 
Pore Venice, 50 miles S. of 


| F Iouſe of Auſtria. 1 ä a 


* > 


aubach, ſubject to the 


VELA. ' A remarkable cape on the coaſt of Terra Firma, | 


in South America, lying in.7 3 deg, 30 min, of N 
and 12 deg, of N. lat. 180 miles N. W. of St. Martba. 
VELLON, or Veillia, in Spaniſh, ſignifies billan ; that is, 


copper, or braſs mage being allo, uſed among the 


ſome monies, of accompt. 


Spaniards for diſtinguiſbi 4 | CO 
Thus they ſay a ducat, a f ial, on a maravedis of; yellon, 
in oppoſition to thoſe called plata ; the one being almoſt 


double the other; as the rial of ellen worth only take off the knots, and dents made h the 


W. lon. 


- threads, three threads, two threads, and a thread and 
half; the firſt are thoſe where there are eight threads of 
_ ſhag, or velveting, to each tooth of the reed; the ſecond 
have only fix, and the reſt four. In general, all velvets 
both worked and cut, ſhorn and flowered, are to have 
their warp and ſhag of organſin, ſpun and twiſted, or 
- thrown in the mill; and their woof of filk well boiled: 
but they are all of the ſame breadth, © © 
VENEERING, Vantering, or Finneering. A kind of 
marquetry, or inlaying, whereby feveral thin ſlices, or 
leaves of fine wood, of different kinds, ate applied and 
- faſtened on a ground of ſome common wood. . 
There are two kinds of inlaying; the one, which is the 
more ordinary, goes no further than the making of com- 
partments of different woods: the other requires'a deal 
more art, and 'repreſents flowers, birds, and the like fi- 
gures. The firſt kind is what we properly call veneeting ; 
and the latter is already deſcribed under marquetry: 
The wood intended for veneering, is firſt ſawed out into 

ſlices or leaves about a line thick; and, in order to ſaw 


ia ß 25. PF them, the block or planks are placed upright, in a kind 
VEISSEL, A corn meaſure uſed at Chamberry in Savoy, „ . 


of ſawing preſs. © | | | 
_  Theſe-flices are afterwards cut into narrow flips,. and 
faſhioned ſeveral ways, according, to the deſign propoſed : 
then the points being carefully adjuſted, and the pieces 
brought down to their proper thickneſs, with ſeveral 
planes for the purpoſe, they are glued down on a ground, 
or block of dry wood, with ftrong Engliſh glue. The 
pieces thus jointed and glued, the work, if ſmall,” is put 


4 


iin 2 preſs 3 or, if large. it is laid on the bench, covered 


Vith a board, and preſſed down with poles, or pieces of 


"# 


wand: one end \whereof reaches ta ide cieling of the 
room, and the other bears on the boards - 


1 R 


When the glue is quite dry, they take it out of the prefs, 
_ "and | finiſh it; firſt with little planes, then with ſeveral 


18 maravedis of filver,, and the rial of Plata worth 34 of 


* 


Liver, See Plats, Ducat, Rial, and Mare. 


* 


* 


* 


ſufficiently ſcraped, the work Jy pokthe@ with theftin ef 


ſaxts of ſcrapers; ſome whereof 'relemble raſps, which hs 
planes: When 


+ ; 8 So 
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a ſea dog, was and a bruſh and poliſher of ſhave-grafs, 
which is the laſt operation. | Wo racy 
VENEZUBILArb07-08 fpacious gulph an the. coaſt ot 
© Terra Firma, in South America, which has a commu- 
nication With the lake n 1 — 
VENICE. A republic of Italy, is boun« e Griſons, 
l W and Lyrol, on the north; by Catniola and the 
gulph of Venice on the eaſt; by Romania, and the dutchy 
of Mantua on the ſouth 3 and by the dutchy of Milan 
the weſt; being 180 miles long, and 100 broad. See 
taly. | n * 1 
. See Theriaca. . 
VENISON. A fleſh of beaſts of game, or of animals to 
be cabght in the way of game; that is, by hunting, 
ſhooting, netting, and the like: but it is more particu- 
larly applied to the fleſh of deer, which is fold in London 
by the 5 mongers and-paſtry-cooks. . [ 
VENT, is the ſale of any commodity. | | 
VENT [AGGERS, or W#ind-courſers, is a term in Holland 
for the firſt buſſes that go to the herriog-fifhery, which 
have the privilege of loading and unloading at all times, 
even on Sundays, and before ſun-riſe, or after-ſun-ſet ; 
though it is contrary to the regulations made by the States 
Genetal in the placard of 1725, for the execution of the 
new tariff of the duties of importation and exportation. 
VENTIMIGLIA. A port town of Italy, in the territory 
of Genoa, ſituated in 7 deg. 30 min. of E. lon. and 
43 deg. 45 min. of N. lat. on the Mediterranean ſea, 
16 miles E. of Nice, and 100 miles S. W. of Genoa. 
VENTURE. See Adventure, + | 
VENTURINE, or Aaventurine, is ſometimes uſed for the 
_ fineſt and ſlendereſt gold wire, uſed by embroiderers. 
When reduced into powder, as fine as it can be clipped, 


or filed, this powder may be ſtrewed on the firſt layer of 


is dry, in order to lay any colour over it. 
VENUS, in chemiſtry, is a term for copper. 
 Chryftals of VExus. See Chry/lal, 


pure varniſh, made uſe of in japanning, after the varniſh 


See Copper pee *% 


VERA. A port-town of Spain, in the province of Gra- | 


nada, near the frontiers of Murcia, lying in 1 deg. 45 
min. of W. lon. and 37 deg. 16 min. of N. lat. on the 
coaſt of the Mediterranean, 44 miles S. W. of Cartha- 


SE | | 
VERA CRUZ, A port-town of Mexico, in America, in 
the province of Tlaſcala, lying in 1cq deg. of W. lon. 
and 18 deg- 30 min. of N. lat. on the gulph of Mexico, 
2 miles d. E. of Mexico city, having a very ſecure and 
commodious harbour, well defended by forts at the en- 
trance. See Spaniſh America, _ 1 
VERAS. - A kind of ell, uſed in Portugal for cloths and 
ſtuffs; being ſomewhat leſs than the Englifh ell, ſo that 
106 veras of Liſbon make but 100 of London. 
VERD Cape, or Cape Verd. A promontory. on the weſt 


coaſt of Africa, ſituated in 18 deg. of W. lon. and 15 


deg. of N. lat. 40 miles N. W. of the mouth of the river 
Gambia. TU. 


* 


Cape VaRD Iſlands. The iſlands of Cape Verd are ſituated | 


between 23 and 27 deg. of W. lon. and between 15 and 


Verd in Africa: but many of them are only barren rocks. 
Theſe iſlands were diſcovered in 1460, by Antonio Noel, 

2 Genoeſe, in the ſervice. of Portugal; and they have 
ever ſince been ſubject to that crown; being inhabited by 

. , Portugueſe and Negroes :»but the latter are the moſt nu- 
merous. | | 


The neige fands are $t, Jago, Reavo, Fogo, Mayo . 
Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, | St. Vincent, be 


Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio. 


St. Jago is the largeſt of all, being the reſidence of the 


: 


. governor, who is a kind of g viceroy, inveſted with the 
command over all the poſſeſſions of the crown of Portu- 


gal, from Cape Verd to the eape of Good Hope. It is 


ſituated in 24 deg. of W. lon. and 15 deg. of N. lat. 


' 20 miles W. of Cape Verd, being about 150 miles in 


eircumſerence, It is a mountainous and rocky country.: 


but bas ſome fruitful' vallies in it productive of Indian 
corn, cocoa · nuts, dranges, and other tropical fruits: with 
plenty of roots and garden-ftuffs, hogs, and poultry ; as. 


Alo ſome of the prettieſt kind of green movikies, with | 


blask bees: Ga that Faſt, Tndiampn outbwerd-boond f. 
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ſtocked with theſe animals; but particularly the iſland of 


Some wild bull and cow: hides are alſo-brought from ther 
illands to Portugal, where they are uſed in their 
factures, or are ſold to ſt rangers. 


is ſalted 5nd ſent to the Brazil, together with the | 


trade which is pretty lucrative, in the oil they extraQ 


_ ſkins, which 


— VERDEGREASE, or /erdegris. A kind of ruſt of edp- 


 VERDEGREASE is prepared from copper plates, and fape 


ſome time, they are taken out, to gather the verdegreaſe, 


18 deg. of N. lat. upwards of 309 miles W. orf Cape 0 


* 
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quently furniſh themſelves: with water and | 
Os Mend, ws provi a 


* NN 9 1 . 94 
Raw hides, eſpecially / goats ſkins,” ane one of the be 
branches of trade in theſe iſlands; all of them. being wel 


way wherein are yearly killed to the amount of bo 
AF 5 | 1 A 21. 77 8g 


ir "many- 
Tame cattle are alſo: fed there in'abundance; whole 10 
f 


of which there are great numbers caught on the coaſt 
theſe iſlands, and cured with their falt. 4 
The iflands of St. Vincent and Antonio. alſo carry on a 


from the tortoiſes, or turtles, that reſort theſe parts 
in a certain. time of the year; as likewiſe in buck. 
they dreſs aſter the manner of Spain and 
Nl. yin FR uo dT nll 
Laftly, rice, millet, Turkey corn, oranges, citrons, 
anana*, and ſeveral other delicious fruits; as alſo a great 
number of tame and wild fowl, ferve the inhabitants for 
food ; and the ſhips that touch there for refreſhments, 


per; of great uſe among painters, - for a green colour. 


or huſks of grapes well ſaturated with wine, put up in 
earthen pots, and then ranged Hratum ſuper Rratum; 
that is, firſt rape, then copper, and ſo alternately. When 
the pots are filled, they are ſet in a cellar ; whence, after 
which is a green ruſt covering the plates all over, 
Some talk of verdegreaſs made with vinegar, and other 
corroſive ſalts ; but it is a miſtake ; the beſt wine being 
nothing too good for the purpoſe. © Accordingly, 85 
greateſt part of the verdegreaſe conſumed in Europe, is - 
made in Languedoc, of the wines of that country; and is 
exported in cakes of about 25 pounds weight each. Ther 
is but little quite pure: to be good, it muſt be very dry, 
of a deep green, and pretty clear of white ſpotss. 
The apothecaries uſe to diflolve verdegreaſe in diftilled 
- vinegar, and then filtrate and evaporate it in the celar; 
when it ſhoots into cryſtals, which gre uſed among fur- 
geons, to cleanſe old ulcers, and eat off fungous fleſh.” 
VERDITER. A kind of mineral ſubſtance, ſometimes 
uſed by painters, for a blue; but more uſually mixcg 


with yellow, for a green colour. 

Verditer ought to be made of the w_ ar menus, or, at 
leaſt, of an earthy ſubſtance much Rke it, brought from 
the mountains of Hungary, only prepared by powdering 

it and cleanſing it by lotion. See Armenian Stone. 
But this ſtone and earth are very rare; and the verdſter 

commonly uſed is only a factitious ſubſtance. Phe pro- 

per way of preparing it we are told, is by caſting wine or 
water upon new copper, juſt as it comes red hot out of 
the furnace, and catching the ſteams which kiſe from ie 
upon copper plates: though others ſay, it 18 e ; 
diſſolving copper plates in wine, much after the Männe 
of verdegreaſe. CCC 
The method of practice in England is faid to be ug follows: 
into a hundred pounds weight of whiting, "the refiners 
pour their eopper Water, and ſtir them togetherevery 
day for ſome hours, tiſſ the water grows pale ; then they 
pour that away, and ſet it by ſor farther üſe; pouting e 

more of the green water, and fo till the verditer is made 3 

which being taken out, is laid on large pieces of cha in 

the fun, till it is dry for the market: The Water men ⸗ 

- tioned to be poured off from the verditer; Which remains 

at the bottom of the tub, is put into a coppers andbolled , |} 

till it comes to the *thieknels of wat We ; when. it 

-"conſiſty principally of ſalt-petre reduced, mot ef ene pirit 

of vittiol being gone with the copper into'the verdicer; 


and à diſh full of this being put into the. other niltetials 
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ber age forts, u re:, ien makes vnn , 
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dall a double water, and ie near twict as good as that weſtern amplitude, by obſerving hot many degrees the 
made without dt. F vertical, wherein the ſtar riſes or ſets, is diſtant from the 
/VERDUN. - A city of Germany, in the duchy of Lor- _ meridian, I 
rein, ſituated on the river Maes, 40 miles. N. W. of VERTICITY, is that property of the toadſtone,. whereby 
Nancy; ſubject to Fran e. | it turns or ditects itſelf. to ſome peculiar point; but the 
VERIULICE. A Juice, or liquor drawn from four grapes, attractlon of the magnet was known long before its ver- 
or apples, unfjit tor wine, or eyder; or from ſweet ones, _ticity. 5 HRS 
While yet acid, and unripe. See Cyder, 0! VERTIELAGE, in agriculture,” the tiling, or preparing 
Its chief uſe is in ſauces, and ragouts; tho it ls alſo an of ground to receive the ſeed; by turning, ſlirring or 
_ ingredient in ſome medicinal compoſitions ; and is uſed toſfing it. 4 . 
by wax-chandlers to purify their wax. It has its name VESSEL, in navigation, is a name common to all ſorts of 
from a large ſort of grape called verjus, ot bourtefas ; 


_ ſhipping ; that is, all floating machines, or vehicles that 
which is ſaid never to grow perfettly ripes or rather, move in the water, See Ship, 


which, in its utmoſt maturity, is too auftere and four to VESELS are frequently diſtinguiſhed in two general cases; 
be uſed in wine: whence it is commonty turned into ver- fltſt high-bottomed or decked veſſels; which are thoſe 
Juice ; tho“ in France all unripe grapes are denominated that move wholly with wind and ſail, and live in all ſeas, 
verjus. There is alte a tolerable verjuice made of crabs, as pinks, gälleons, and ſhips. See Sailing, "a4 
gathered and laid into a heap to ſweat; when ſeparated 2. And flat-bottomed veſſels, which go both by oars and 
from the ſtalks and filth, and then famped, or ground; fails; as boats, galleys, praams, wherriess and the like. 
after which, the crab-maſh is put into a hair-bag, and Floating VESssEIs, are ulually diſtinguiſhed. into boats; 
ſqueezed in a preſs, the juice batelled up cloſe, and ſet in _ lighters, barges, barks, fiſhing; veſſels, ſhips of trade, and 
2 warm place ts work for 10 or 12 days. VvVeſſels of war; of each whereof there are various kinds 
VER MICEELL, or Feymichelly. A kind of meſs, pre- and denomination ; F 
pared of flour, cheeſe, yolks of eggs, ſugar, ant ſaffron; VESRLs of war, are a three decked ſhip, fiſt and ſecond | 
reduced into little long lices, in threads, like worms, by 
_ forcing it with a piſton, thto' a number of little holes in 
the end of a pipe, made for that purpofe ; being firſt 
brought from Italy, where it is in ſuch great vogue, that it 
s in effect the great regale of the Italians. Other nations 
are — brought into the tafte of it; but it is | IMIMETYEC. | 
- chiefly uſed in ſoups and pottages, to warm the ftomach of 3 or 400 ton of water 
and provoke venery. | 0 


VERMILLION. A bright,” clear, red colour, in great 
eſteem among the ancients, under the denomination of 
minium. There are two kinds of vermillion ; the one 
natural, the other factitious. The natural is. found in 
ſome ſilver mines, in form of a ruddy ſand; which they 

prepare and purify by fever-l lotions and coctions. The 
factitious is made of artificial cinnabar, ground up with 
white wine, and afterwards with the whites of eggs: in 
which ſtate it is made into cakes, and left to dry. To 
fit it-for uſe, they grind it up a ſecond time with water | | | 
and whites of eggs. To purify and heighten. its colour, ferent fluids, the whole force of the reſiſtance depends 
ſome grind it up with urine, or fpirits of wine, to which 
a little ſaffron. is added. See Cinnabar. WS oo 
Some'alſo pretend to make vermillion of lead, burnt and 
waſhed; or of ceruſſe, 'rubified by fire: tho? theſe are 

not properly denominated vermillion, but red lead. See 


Lead. | | 1 
This laſt, however, ſeems to be the artificial minium of 


the angients j and; sccordingly, apothecaries, and painters, but they would all ſtrike with the ſame» obliquity : and 
ſtill give it the name to enhance the price. 3 
We h 


5 ve'two kinds of vermillion from Holland; the one 
of a deep red, the other pale; but it is the ſame matter 
at bottom; the difference of colour only proceeding from 
the cinnabay being more or lefs ground: when the ver- | ans ittle 
million is pale, it is fine ground, and this is preferred to tight lines contiguous to it. To find what curve It is. 
| the coatſer and redder. 15 is of conſiderable uſe among whoſe perpetual change of obliquity, .or-inclination in all 
painters, in oil and miniature ; and'likewiſe among we its parts, renders. it, of all others, the fitteſt to divide 
dies, as à fücus, or paint, to heighten the complexion ..: uid s 2. pr ore ah 5 
of duch as ste tod pafe. © _ appears.to be; and, in effect, onlz 10 he ſolved by tie 
VERMILLION, is ſometimes alſo, tho“ improperly, ved © new, geometry ; the ſolution being firſt given by diriſaac 
ka what we otherwiſe call kermes, or ſcarlet-grain. See 2 in his inveſtigation of the ſolid of the ſeaſt re- 
Au d ̃ ̃ ̃ ß “7“«“ff (( ] Ä — . tn Oh ©c5 0s Coe 1306 8 
VERNISH> "Se N et oor en _ That author, however, did not publiſh! his analyſis. 
VERSSINE. A cort' meafure;"uſcd In ſome parts of $a» |, 
voy, weighing about 42 lb. avoirdupois. 7 
VERTEL, is a term at Heidelberg for the liquid meaſure, 
Gor e dee 
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VERTICAL '+ircle, in aſtront ny, is a great-circle of the thus, 


— Y * 


ſphere, paſſing through the zenith, and nadir; and apy 

other given point on the ſurface of the ſphere : the vertical 
circles being alfo called zzimumm, The meridian of any; . 1 

place i vertical circle; and all the tical Grin) i N 


4 


 terſedachisther in the zenith and nadir. * 


| 5 * | ws i þ * LES th . . | |; * 
Tbe uſe sf the vertical circles, is to meaſurg the height... V * Id 
of the ſtars? and their diſfünces from the zepfth, which:is allo ſo 
reckoned on theſe circles; and to find their eaſtem and de 1 In 
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VIANA. A-port-town of Portugal, ſituated in 9 deg. 15 | 
min. of W. lon: and 41 deg. 40 min. of N. lat. 36 miles their ſtomach, ü i | 
Ni. of Oportos _ 3 ; . VIKIL. A namegiven by the Perſians to the agents which 
VICE, in ſmithery, and other arts employed in metals, is they employ in foreign countries, for the facilita — 
a machine, or inftrument, ſerving to hold faſt any thing VILLA-FRANCA. A port-town of Italy, in the 1 
they are at work upon; whether it is to be filed, bent, vince of Piedmont, and county of Nice, ſituated "JA 
+ or rivetted. To file ſquare, it is abſolutely neceſſary deg. 8 min. of E. lon. and 43 deg 45 min. of N. 
the vice be placed perpendicular, with its chaps parallel N- E. of Nice, and 40 8. of Coni, ſubject to the 
to the work bench. 3 . being of Sardinia. 1 rage Mets x. 
The parts of the vice are, the face or plane, which is its VILLAGE, or Vill. An aſſemblage of houſes; inhabited 
uppermoſt part; the chaps, which are cut with a baſtard chiefly by peaſants and farmers; having uſually a Church 
cut, and well tempered; the ſcrew-pin, cut with a ſquare but no market, 'The want of a market diſtinguiſhes 3 


ſtrong worm; the nut or ſcrew box, which has a ſquare village from a town, as the church does from a green or 
worm, and is brazed into the round box; the ſpring ſtreet. See Ten. | 


which throws the chaps open ; and the foot on which the VILLAN. A fort of cotton, 


LIVIN 


Beſides their wool, a much eſteemed bezoar is found i, 


whole is mounted. | | | | 
Hand- Vick, is a ſmall kind of vice, ſerving to hold the 
leſſer works in, that require often turning about. Of 
this there are two kinds, the broad chapt hand- vice, 
which is that ey uſed, and the ſquare-noſed hand- 
vice, ſeldom uſed but for filing ſmall round work. 
Vice, is alſo a machine uſed by the glaziers, fo turn, or 
draw lead into flat rods, with grooves on each fide, to re- 
ceive the edges of the glaſs. | 


two leads at once; which have three wheels, Some 
glaziers will turn lead of different ſizes in the ſame vice, 
by changing their cheeks for each ſize: With another 


for tiers; which, when it comes out of the vice, is al- 
moſt cut aſunder, in two thickneſſes, eaſily to be parted. 
Before the invention of this vice, which is but of late, 
they uſed a plane; accordingly, in all the ancient win- 
dows, we find the lead planed and grooved that way. 


words, to denote the relation of ſomething which comes 
inſtead, or in the place of another : in this ſenſe the word 
is Latin, vice, ſtead, place, or turn, | 
\ Vicse-admral, is one of the three principal officers of the 
royal navy, who commands the ſecond ſquadron, and 
has bis flag ſet up in the fore-top of his ſhip. See Ad- 
miral, and Navy. 1 0 ; BEIT, 
Vice-conſul. An officer who exerciſes the functions of 
conſul, either with his orders, or. in his abſence. 


maritime parts of Europe, where European nations keep 
vice-conſuls; which depend uſually on the importance 
ol the place, and the commerce carried on there. =» 
Vice-dege, is a counſellor of Venice, who repreſents the 
doge when ſick or abſent; that the ſeignory may never 
be without a chief. „ 3 : 
Vicx-roy. - A governor of a kingdom, who commands 
therein, in the name and ftead of a king, with full and 
_ ſovereign authority. NY 
VICTUALLER. One who contracts or undertakes to 
provide food and other neceſſaries for a fleet: alſo one 
. that keeps an ale-houſe, or public-houſe. i 
" ___ _. ViETVALLING-Office, is an office on the eaſt- ſide of little 
| Tower-hill, London, and is under the management of 
ſeven commiſſioners, who tranſact all affairs belonging to 
| | the victualling of the royal navy: in which is the biſcuit . 
_ bake-houſe, and ſtore-rooms of very large dimenſions ; 
1 the ſlaughter-houſe for oxen and hogs; and the coopery, 
Vherein the caſks for ſea- ſtores are made, 
VIGO. A port- town of Spain, in the province of Galicia, 
ſituated in 9 deg. 18 min. of W. lon. and 42 deg. 15 
min. of N. lat. on a fine bay of the Atlantic ocean, 
which forms a capacious harbour, 70 miles S. E. of Cape 
Finiſterre, and 50 S. of Compoſtella. See Spain. 
VIGONE, or Vigegne, called by the Spaniards Vicunna, is 
an animal of the ſize of a goat, and figure of a ſheep, 
found in the mountains of Peru, from Arica to Lima: 
The largeſt of them are uſed by the Spaniards for beaſts 
of burden, and each may carry to the amount of 125 lb. 
Their wool is brown, or aſh-coloured, ſometimes inter - 


particularly from PO: 6 
VILLA-RICA. A port-town of Mexieo in America, fi- 


VILLA-VICIOSA. A port-towt of 8 


Thew'ars e thei: vices double.” ant that W dd v 


VINScEN T, St. is alſo one of the 


There are ſeveral port-towns of the Levant, and ſome 


brought from the Lyne 
Aleppo. 45 , * 


tuated in 100 deg, of W. lon. and 20 deg. of N. lat. 


on the gulph of Mexico, 200 miles E. of the eity of 
Mexico. . 5 FSA 


pain, in the pro; 


vince of Aſtutia, ſituated in 6 deg. 6 min. of W. lon. 


and 43 deg. of N. lat. on the bay of Biſcay, 22 mi 
N. E. of Oviedo. _ 7 7 22 miles 


INCENT Cape, or Cape Vincent. The moſt 8. W. 


pfomontory of Portugal, ſituated in 10 deg: of W. hon, 


and 36 deg. 55 min. of N. lat. 25 miles W. of the 


port town of Lagos. 


pair of ſpindles, whoſe nuts almoſt meet, they turn lead VikcexT, St. One of the neutral Caribbee iſlands, ſituated 


in 61 deg. of W. lon. and 13 deg: of N. lat. 


ape Verd iflands. See 
Cape Verd Iſlands. "ACT 


VINDEMIATIN G. The gathering of grapes, or othet 


ripe fruits, as apples, ' pears, and cherries. 


Vice, is alſo uſed in the compoſition of ſeveral forts of VINE. A noble plant, or ſhrub, of the reptile kind, fa- 
mous for its fruit, or grapes, and for the liquor they al- 


ford. See Vine. | 1 81 
The kinds of vines are almoſt infinite; denominated 
either from the ſoil, and place where they grow; as the 
Bourgignon, Bourdelas, Italian, Mantua vine, and the 
like; or from the form, colour, and taſte of their grapes; 


as the acorn, apricot, damaſk, birds bill, and muſcadine 


vine, Gardeners find that vines are capable of being cul- 
tivated in England, ſo as to produce great quantities of 
grapes; and thoſe ripened to ſuch a degree, as may af- 


ford a good ſubſtantial vinous juice. Witneſs the vine- 
yards in Somerſetſhire; particularly that famous one at 
Bath. In effect, it does not ſeem ſo much owing to the 
inclemency of our Engliſh air, that our grapes are gene- 
rally inferior to thoſe of France, as to the want of a juſt 
culture. Thoſe fitted to the Engliſh climate, Mr. Mor- 
timer finds to be the ſmall black grape, the White muſca- 


dine, parſley-grape, muſcadilla, white and red Frontig- 
niac. Mr. Bradley recommends the July grape, the early 


ſweet water grape, lately brought from the Canaries, and 


the arbois, or French ſweet water grape: all Which, if 


well managed, and the weather favourable, are ripe by 


the middle of Auguſt. He alſo recommends the claret 


and I 1 grapes. 


The beft ſoil for wines, according to Mortimer, is the 


| hotteſt gravel, ſand, or dry rocky ground; provided it 
be well ſhaded and watered, But at firſt plantings: Mr. 
Bradley recommends chalky hills as proper for vines. 
To mend the ſoil that wants theſe qualities, it is good to 
throw in the rubbiſh of old buildings, well mixed wit 
twice as much earth, and ſiſted about the roots of the | 
vines. g LEAD n 
Vines are propagated either by layers or cuttings; that 
is, either by laying down the young branches, as ſoon-as 
the fruit is gathered, or by making plantations of flips 
and cuttings at the ſame time. Mr. Mortimer ſays, this 
may be done any time in the winter before; January; | 


tho' Bradley ſays he has done it with ſucceſs in March 
and April, 6 e 


VINEGAR. An agreeable, acid; penetrating liquor, pe- 
mixed with white ſpots; being uſed by the American and pated from wine, cyder, beer, and other liquors 3: of 

European Spaniards for the manufacture of ſeveral wool: ; conſiderable uſe, both as a medicine and a face. 
len ſtuffs; and ſometimes by the French for the making Wine, and other vingus liguars, are ſaid to gain grateful | 
of hats. Y x whe 5 wy 1 1 f |; 4; 4 | N 00 75 x ſharpneſs, that is, to | become. vinegar, by . f 
7 2 # 4. * 4 


tis 1 


and dels wl 


urs wenkened and depteſſed. "Others atabe the en. 
vors into vinegar, by grinding or 


1 the longitudinal particles thereof; ved] which 
means, they'become more ſharp and pungen 
Method of making tyder Vidu daR. The 
of which will ſerve the purpoſe, is firſt to be drawn; off 
fine into another veſſel, and a quantity of the muſt, or 


& ++ 


jf there be a conveniency for the purpoſe; and at a weck 
or nine days end it ma 
Med of making*beer VINEGAR, Take a middling 9580 
ol beer, indifferentiy well hopped; into u hich, when it 
Bas worked well, and is grown fine, put ſome rape, or 
hhulks of uſually brought home kor that N. ; 
maſh chem together in a tub; then letting the rape ſe * 
draw off the liquid part, put ĩt into . and ſet it int 
ſun as hot as may be; the bung being only covered — * a 
_ tiles or ſlate ſtone : and in about 30 or 40 days it will 
become a god vinegar, 
ns that made of — af it be 451 and kept from 
turning muſty. Or thus; toevery gallon of ſpring water, 
add three pounds of Malaga fraiſins; which put into an 
. earthen'!jar, and place them where they may have the 
hotteſt ſun from May ts Michaelmas: rhen preſſing all 
well, turn the liquor up in a very ſtrong iron-hoaped veſ- 
ſel, to prevent its burſting: it will appear very thick and 
muddy, when newly preſſed; but will refine in the veſ- 
fel, aid be as clear as wine. 1 bus, let it remain un- 
touched: for three months, before it is nnen, and it 
will prove excellent vinegar. © 
To make wine'V.1NE6A Rr. Any ſort. og vino quot mixed 
with its own fæces, flowers, or ferment, and its tartar 
_ firſt reduced into powder; or elſe the acid and auſtere 


tained, which hold a large proportion of tartar; and the 
whole being deept frequently ſtirring in a veſſel which bas 
formerly held vinegar, or Het in a warm plaee full of 
ae aſteans »of the fame, will begin to ferment a- new 
conceive heat, row ſour by degrees, and ſoon after turn 
iato vinegar. bes remote ae et ecbeese fertients- 
| tion, ate the ſame vlth thoſe of the vinous; but the im- 
mediate ſubjects of it, are all kinds of vegetable Juices, 
after they have once undergone that fermentation which 
reduces them into wine: for it. is abſolurehy-impelible-to 
; makewvincpar of muſt, the-crudejuice'of grapegy-or-other 
ripe fruits/ without the Previous: alliſtanee or vinous ter- 
mentation. 
0 The proper fetfnents for-this opera Gut hereby vinegar 
is prepared, are, 1. The fæces of acid wines. 2. The 
lees ofvinegar; - 3. Rulterſed tartar; eſpecially that of 
Rheniſtiwine, or the breum or Eryfalg-AkS ref. 4. Vi- 
negarsitſelf. GAA: wooden veſſel, well dtenched with 


1. 


—— 


* 
* 


aa 


| vice or one that has been long employed to contain © 
it. 6. Wine that has oſten been med With its own + 
| faces 2. The twigs of vines, and the ſtalles of grapes, 
t currants,” cherries, or other vegetables of an acid, une 
taſte. 8. Bakers lea ven after it is turned seid. | 
2 "8 matihey of ferment, oompounded of thoſe: already men- 
t tioned!?: Vil WW MERE | 
. Wine no bee Glen of W do * Treature of 
at; for verjvice;, {he juſCes of eitrons, demons, and the 
0 like native acis;Here improperly ſaid-to be natural vine- 
h gary” becauſe, *whengdiltilled,” they afford nothing but 
je vapid water: whereas it is the Pragnety.: of vinegar to 
yield an acid ſpirit by diltinatien. f RAS | 
at eee e n Re, The an ate 
a$ a method gf 5 vinegar Mifferent A that-above _ 
ps deſcribed "They We: wor very large enen Weſlels, the | 
ls | larger the better, Senat the top ; in each whereof they. 
73 place a ode grute within a fot of ente bottom: upon 
ch _ theſe. grates, they fHirſt lay kwigs, or cuteings of . and 
5 afterwards te ftalks af the branches, without th . 
re- 20 theniſolves, or their Notes; till the Whole pre read 
of Within u bet of the brim of felis after which: Gal 
\ _ fill one of theſe veſſels with wine to the very top, and h alf 


fine other; then, with * 
all fill up chat which was only Bal fall tiefore; daily 
8 4 — * pred 


2 ao We | 


1 apples to be added; the ae e raked + 


e drawn off. 1. 8 . 


awhich may paſs in uſe as well 


ſtalks of the wegetable from whence the Wine was ob- 


: 7 1 


A» Mets of dealers ; : ale Venertrif n 
liquor drawii/ out of _ full 


from eg welke dodge A lll, 
and half full by turns. When ahi Proerſs has been con- 
tinded for two or three days, a degree of heat will ariſe 

| he thy rl —. is then but half full, and inertaſe for 

ſeveral days ſueceſſively, without a pearande of the 

like in the veſſel which happens 7 — full Curing thoſe 
days; the liquor whereof will fill. remain cool: 


and 
ſoon as the heat ceaſes in the veſſel that is Ralf full, 2 


/ "winegar-is-prepared-; which in the ſummer h oth 

* : fourteenth or fifteenth day. — ern but . 
winter, the fermentation proceeds much ſlower; ſo that 
they are obliged to forward it by attificial-warmth, ot the 
ule. of ftoyes.! When the weather is exceeding hot, the 

liquor ought to be pouret uff from the full veſſel hpi 
other twice a day; otherwiſe the liquor would e 


| heated, and the fermemation prove tou ſtrongz where 


the ſpicitubus parts would fly) away, and lead 
wine, inſtead of vinegur, behind. The full vellel is E 
Ways to be left open at the top: but the möuth of the 
other mult be cloſed with a cover of wood, the better to 
Sees. down und fix the ſpirit in the body; of the !liquer; 
for otherwiſe it might calily fly off in the heat of fer- 
mentation. Phe veſſel hit is only balf füll ſeems to 
grow hot, rather than the other, becauſe it contains a 
much greater quantity of the vine-twigs and falks> than 
that, in proportion to the liquor; above which dhe pile 
riſing to a conſiderable height, conceives heat che more, 
and fo conveys it to the wine below. W 751 
French vinegar, imported to Pondon by cheEvglith; piÿe 
71 10 5. II dend into the other ports 26 J. 48786 d. 
pen ton, but imported by ſoreigners into jondon, they pay 
251. 178. 3d. g and in the other porte 27 l. 10 6. 11 d. 
Spaniſh and Portugal vinegars, imported to London by 
Fngliſh veſſel, pay 12 l. 205.1 14d, and in the other ports 
1 . 48. 6 d. per ton, but the ſame winsgars imported to 
_ 'London!by#foreign veſſels, pay 131. 1/8, 3 d. and in the 
other ports 12.1. 10s. 11 d. Though et and 
por ſes the impottation is not conſiderable. x0 
VIX EOUAR of wntimony, is an-acidFpirit, drawn by diele 
tion from the marcuſite of antimony. Set \Antiniony + 
Its uſe is commended in continued and malignant ſevers: 


the apothecaries have like vviſe a kind of theriacal vinegar, 
acetum the Os made of N e dete . 


vinegar. N 
You EYARD. A W of vines; * which che 
ſicustion is on the declivity of a illi 1 ying ts ihe ſouth. 
The vine is propagated by ſlips, woof or — 
in a nurſery, anUithenee trariſplaated, about F ebruary, 
into the vineyard. As to the fil, it is agreed 


| MF | 
s . *can'be too Ury* for them: and as to the [forts of 


none but the forward ones ooght to be planted in 


0 a ers, without walls. See Hi. 


NWAGSE. A eroplof wine, or what is get Arbe 'the 
vines each ſeaſon. See Nn. „„ | N | 
The word is alfo- uſed for the time Wriſcaſon if ge , 
ing or preſſing the rapes,” In France a decfet of ordi- 
nance of a proper judge, and a ſolemn won 
of, are required, before Ihe Uintuge ean be begun. 
IN 'TIN, A'fmall ſilver coin, or rather of billonly 
and current in Portugal, and worth 20 reis, 1 
name of vintin; being equal to 33 d. ſterling. 
Viera, is alſo a money ot accompt, uſed in Lal — 
- of the Eaſt Indies and ef two forts; the one of god, 
and the otber of bad alloy, which latter is 4 
eſs 1 than the fofmer. - Four of good alloy, or 
make the tanga. Pifteen good baſatucos, dr 18 cf bid 
make the vifftin, taking the Ter an . 
"of 2 Nortög eie reis 
VINT NBR, or Dee Abvretiiler of ine; of 0 
ee 5 N N peſſons to drin Wir 
| 43 3 W 
V gary of London; Was Aiden called 6 "RY 
U ſant-wine- tungen of Gaſcoyne, and -confited of xwo 


one hf 


the Tabttentii; the 

- - fekmer whereof were menghiiat-importers, and er, 
+ fetallers, Who either * Fever or celle, Several 
authors have vaily.1 imagitied, tat the craft of Vineners 


© vas OD by Edw 


* 


land. Theſe are found to ripen very Well in 1 dor | 


ve ef be 


rd HEL rn ariſes” 

A Is . 
| 0 26d from 
* r 3 — * 8 4 * 1 105 
8 8 2 2 1 


* 


of. Fol 9 5 0 
 exclulive age to ee ſor Bs 
wines; J (a A. by ITY ray gs W. 


1 1 8 Henry VI. in 1437, by the name of The maſter, 

ens, freemen, and commonalty of 
« af the city of London; apt hour a power of 
making by⸗ -laws ; however, t 
n them by /Elarenciou king at Ry 


by * 


1444 g 
* They conſiſt of a 3 three wardens, 28 aſkftants, 
4 9.. to whom belongs a ſtately hall in Thames. ſtreet, to 


> eanGderable cſtate, out Gl Which is annually paid to 
Charitable uſes about 600 1. 
e. in medicine, is particularly booties to medicated 


wines; that is, medicinal preparations, v/hereof mac is 
the baſis; ſuch as the 


ſuſpending i it in the middle of a veſſel of wine; which fer- 
, e «eh the taſte, ſmell, and virtues of the worm- 
wood. 


in new wine, or muſt, 


fruit, ſteeped in muſt, or new Wine 

inUM Emeticum, Emetic wine, is wine wherein the 
Shale or regulds of antimony, or bet netallirum, has 
been ſteeped. | 
It only takes a certain degree of efficacy from the matter, 
nor is it found any ſtronger at three months end, than at 


downwards. 


trained, is a 
ſpices have Ky ſteeped for ſome time. 
vin Marinum. ine, made by caſting fes vater 
donn the rapes in the vat. 
Viv WE icatum. Pitched wine, made of pitch infuſed i in 
mu 
* Rifatum. | | Roſe-wine, made by n roſe 3 
three months in wine. 
Vun Strobilites, or pine · apple wine. 
Vimonm Hy/opites. Hyſſop wine. 
Vol A muſical inſtrument, of the ſame , with the 
violin; and firuck like that with a bow. See Violin. 


zs the baſs-viol, called by the Italians, viola di gamba, or 


- hop eſt of all; and mounted with fix ſtrings. 
ſound being very deep, ſoft, and agreeable. - 
VioLy'is alſo a term view rs cen when a hawſer, or 
ſtrand · rope, is bound faſt with nippers to the cable, and 


3 brtougzt to the jeer- capſtan, for the better weighing of the 


| anchor, where the main capſtan proves inſufficient. , 

a. VIOLET. A ſmall flower of a very. agreeable ſmell, cul- 

3 tivaked in gardens, or found without culture in 

meadows, and too well known to require a deſcription, 
Druggiſts and apothecaries uſe it for the compolition of 
+ conſerves and ſyrops. 4 


ESL TEES AS DE s * 
N D * _ ; 7 of 
_ r 75 — 


reſembling the flower. 
VIOLIN, or Fiddle. 


four firings, or guts; and truck, or played:with a bow. 


It conſiſis, like other inſtrüments, of three. parts ; the . 


neck, the table, and the ſound-board, 


VIPER, in natural hiſtory. A kind of . famed not 
only for the exceeding venomouſneſs of its bite, Which 


8 is one of the moſt dangerous poiſons. in the animal King- 
J _—_ dom but alſo for the great. uſefulnefs of the fleſh in me- 
. 1 - dicinez whence vipers come e a conſiderable. ar- 

oe” . ticle i in ſeveral arts. 


* like POP" 
h of 
This Radios, was incorporated by letters. patent of he 
the myſtery of 


4-876 xible in their articulation ;*and * ordinarily laid | 
| fat along the jaw, e animal ne r" raiſing them but 
** when it would any” Mead, in! 


ey bad à coat of arms. 
in the yr 
ns a livery.of 194 members, whoſe fine is 31 J. 13 8. 


their affairs in. They ate likewiſe poſſeſſed of a 
the poiſon inte the wound: thou vgh their bollowneſs does 


. ABSYNTHITEs, or mende made of the | 
"Os or little abſynthium, by taking the apices, or tops 
of the flowers, putting them in a ſacculus or bag, and 


VII aromaticum, made by infuſing aromatics, or ſpices, 


'Vinun Odonites. Quince. A a made of ſlices of that 2 


Viesr's fleſhy: is an-ingredient in ſeveral- of. 


1 "Chg end of eight days; tho it purges both upwards _ | 
vie M Hate e, or Hippocras, ſo called of” manica 


.  Hippecratis, or Hippocrates's ſleeve, thro* which. it is 
| ſort of ſpiced wine, wherein ſugar and 


; The ſalts of. vipers,, whether ela or for. * 4 


. is applied, figuratiyely, to ſeveral * ine re- 


Vmg IN. geld, is that metal as it is got out of the ore, whe 
4 oP kire. are viols of various kinds; the firſt and principal 


the leg-viol, 'becauſe held between the legs; which is the = 5 


Its neck is 
- divided into half notes, by ſeven frets fixed thereon: its 


VarG1n-quirkfalver, is that oak perfealy N 3 


Virein iflands. Very, ſmall iſlands of the Gabe ſi- 
to the 


ves and Spain. 2 
ViRG1N-parchment, is that dg af the aa of A abortive 


VIRGIN ſulphur. See Julpbur, 5 12 * fn + 1 oP 


e is alſo a colour, mixed with blue and red, much VIRIDE' æris. The ſame as erg. See /, 8 th. 


A muſical ors ated 8 


VITR 


. or combined with its ſalt. - 2 51 
Vitriol is define 'by Boerhaave, a 


L hi J ihe it und fate ben of., A * 1 fre. It _— nnn 


_— 


vir F. 


e 

unh its thickneſs an inch: its out being not age 
a hog-« It has ſixteen ſmall immoveable teeth in 
jaw z beſides two other lunge, Tharp, hooked, h hollow, 
tranſparent, canine teeth, ſituated at each ſide of the u 

per jaw, which ate thoſe that do the miſchief. Th 


on 
at, ſon of the viper, ſays, 'thaf the poiſon. 2 K 1 
is ſeparated from blood, hy a conglomerate gland, 
- Ayingin the lateral anterior part of the o e be. 
bind the orbit of the eye; from which gland is a duQ, 
that conveys the poiſon. to the bags at the teeth, wehe, 
he adds, are tübulated for the Be emiſfion of 


not reach to the apex, or tip of the tooth; but en 

long 1 below” the. _ out ot Which he ba 

emitted. 
Vipers make a confulerediiaritight medigine 3 for mot 
authors agree, that there is no part, humdur; or / excre- 
ment, not even the gall itſelf, of a Viper, but what may 

be ſwallowed without any harm Accordingly, the an- 
tients, and ſeveral modern authors, aſſure us the Indi 
at this very day, both 'of the Eaſt and 1 eat them as 
Europeans do eelss eat 63%: 
Caro viperina, viper's gelb, — = en bebe de 
phyſicians unanimouſly preſcribe as an excellent reſtora- 
tive, particularly in the elephantiaſis, incurable conſump- 
tions, and leproſy... Dr, Mead thinks they migbt be a 
little lefs ſparing in the quantity; and recommends the 
broth, or the vinum viperinum, ann Wine n 


"hep have been long infuſed. 5 
oe beſt anti 
dotes, as-well as the theriaca andromachi. . 
The apothecaries alſo. ſell the pulyis viperinus, thich 3 is 
only dried vipers redueed into powder, heart, Boar and 
all, and paſſed through à ſieve. 'T | 


heighten the price, they call anion b. 
. LSE 


fat, or axungia, and their oil NN * 
in good repute... | 


See Mine. gs» FA 1&4. * 


Vis ER-Wine. 


tain heir abſolute purity, and have never been mide uſe 
of: thus, virgin-wax, is that which has: never been 
wrought; but remains as it came out of the he. 


VI ROI N-eil, is what oozes ſpontaneouſly from the live 
without, preſſing. See Oil. 


out any mixture or alloy; in which ſtate it is ſometimes 

| ſo ſoft, that it will take ey area of, a Wc dee 

Pugin Cold. ö 

ViRGIN-copper, is 2 native copper found. in the mine, and 

which has never been melted down... See Os” 2. 
IRGIN-boney, ' 


See Honey. 


fluid, in the veins of the mines, or at leaſt is got th 
the mineral earth by mere lotion, without fire 


tuated i in the Atlantic or American ocean, 'a little 
eaſtward of Porto Rico, ſubject to 4 


lamb or calf. 


VITRIF ICATION, or Vi trifutTion. The art of AY 
ing a hody into glaſs; but, of all-Badies, fern⸗aſhes, ſand, 
bricks, and pebbles, vitrify the moſt calily.: according - 
ly it is of theſe that glaſs in principal mad. 
151. A mineral ſubſtance, compoſed. i ofian acid 
ſalt, intermixed with ſomething metallic; being,uſually 
_ conſidered as adalt ; but is more. properly*ranked. in e 
' claſs of ſemi-metals, as. having 2 metallic bg mixed | 


pron meta 3 3 
luble in Water, f and ; ah 


ſpatent glebe, 


JJ © SOS 
= 2 & 77 1 x ; - — - P 
4 % * — bn * 
* 


** 


The eau⸗mete drawn . green vitrio j 
obſerves, does not differ any way eſſentially from a 18 | 
number of preparations; which the chemiſts have given 

| 1, Dok irony” and che lapis hzmatites,' 

and anodyne ſulphurs of vitr 

the common baſis of- all which wironexceeding 1 #300 


us of vitri 


Rs v pa 


to the aifferent bed where it is dug: ds the 'vittivls 
of thoſe 'alſ6"diffet from each other in denomination 
and colour; ſome being white, 
green; Roman and Cyprus vitriol, for 
blue; and that of Sweden and Germany'g reeniſh ; be- 
| ſides which, there is alſo a white kind. 
partakes but little of any metal, blue Partakes a copper, 


and green of iron. 


F According to [Boethaave, vitriols cont; of a metallic 


water. In. Ax vitriol, the metal wherewith the 
joined, is copper. * white vitriol, called alſo white 
copperas, it is mixed with lapis calaminaris, or ſome fer- 
ruginous earth, whether intermixed With lead or tin. 
*—@ vitriol, the acid is joined with iron. 
* he antiefits gave the name calektis, or aeddibuln, 
o native vitriol ; of that which acquifes its full erfec- 
tion in the chtrails of the earth, and which is à Kind of 
mineral tone, of a reddiſh colour. Of this they obſerved 
three different ſtates, or transformations; calcitis, in its 
firſt ſtate; they called miſi-; this afterwards turen into 
melanteria; and that into ſori. 
Some moderns take this calcitis to be the inks: zich the 
colcothar brought from Sweden and Germany; the beſt 
whereof is of a browniſh red colour, and a vitriolic 
_ taſte; diſſolves eaſily in water, and, when broke, is the 
colour of a: ſhining copper. See Coleathar:,- 
All the other vitriols above named, are really faQtitious, 
being only a kind of chryſtals, drawn, by means of 
_ water, from a ſort of marcaſite ordinarily found in 2:50 
and called by naturaliſts pyrites, or quis. 
Roman vitriol is made by expoſing the 


. Fer 


All the bes vitride are nates the Cr dior, 
hat is, much after the manner”as'alum is made meta 
land, or ſalt-petre in France. 
For green vitriol, - the 
of iron to the liquor in — Wich raiſe à great ebul- 
tion. As ſoon as the iron is diſſolved they evaporate 
the diſſqlution to a certain degree, and fo let it chryſtal- 
lize; the chryſtals being formed, there remains a thick, 
reddiſh, unctuous ſtyptic, andlaſtringent liquor, 
M. Geoffroy calls eau mere de vitrioly as containing all the 
prineiples of the mineral; though diſunited. The powder 

of this vitriol is exceeding ſtyptic; being excellent for 
the cure of wounds, and the ft | 
| fefts this Way have deen raiſed by: the knavery of fome, 
and credulityjof others, to à kind of miracle ;; it being 
this that makes the baſis of the ſympathetic poder. 

The medicinal: virtues of witriol are very great; but all 
oving to the iron, or other metilllic parts mixed with 
it, and thertfore follow the kind of metal: thus, thoſe 
of green vitriol depend on the: N or altringeney | 


1 11 Geoffroy 


of iron, or Mars. 


and attenuated. 


A ſolution of vitriol; e d th wy a 
W rag ri 1, black, and this i * the. 2 N ? 
Writing ink. Bey 


Some naturaliſts ho! c 
copper à becauſe, ig 


dran. 


Vitriol afotdy ſeveral chemical: e as, ſpigit of 
vitriol, procured by firſt calcining, and then diſtilling it; 
oil of vitriol, which comes out aſter the ſpitit, by height- 
| ad been raiſed; 2 what - 2 
jar of: vitriol. T 


ening che fie | whereby” th 
remains after: both, is 0 Ro | 
vitriol is had b mixing oil of vitriöl with vil o& © = - - hadowing of iel or rath 
ber * a (alt CP ROY MINE R which, 


and others 
uſtance, are 


others blue, 


hite vitriol 


iron, or ſteel in oil, or ſpirit of vitriol; then evaporat- 


VIER, or Vi ane bu 2, "3x minifler to > the Eaſter 
VIZAGAPATAN- | A Bridh factory, in India. See 
ſe pyrites to air, | VIZIR-KAN 
till ſuch time as they calcine, and change into a greeniſh 
acid vitriolie calx or duſf; in which fate they are thrown 


into the water, and are afterwards, by boiling and: eva- 
ent, reduced "0 that Kind of cliryſtals ſent from 


; ULLAGE, of a cask, is 0 wuck a8 W Facits of * 


reat aumber* of pieces 


©” porphyry ſtone ; aſterwards mixing it up with a paſte 


opping of blood. 


as the Red 
Mars, and the ike ;- 


of galls, be- ! 


1101 tobe . 1 
| the: copper mines, 
deeper than the Siebe, out af, which the copper is 


er et of ; 


ey nevegudi 


| UMBER, among Logs 


+ 


* 


being ſet to 0 vey thts the" datt of vis 
triol. From the colcothar of" reel is the ens 
veneris/\s * * l 
Metallic © Ow All alt, it &' to be oblayed? lin 
de converted into vitriols, by diſſolving them acid 
ſpirits, and letting them ſtand to chr) alla... 
Fuad itious vitriols being only metals diſſolved and e 
tallized in ſaline menſtruums, ate frequently called, by 
way of diſtinction, metallic vitriols, and metallie files. 
Vern 101 of iron, is a preparation made by diſſolving 


Wing, or drawing off the moiſture, and bringing the matter 
- to chryſtallize, by ſetting it in a cold place; 3 Which is 
alſo called ſal martis, or ſalt of ſteel. 
VITRIOoL of Luna, or the moon, is the body of dreh Ge- 
mically opened, and reduced into the 1 of _ by 
the ſharp points of ſpirit of nitre. | 
ViTRIoOL of Venus, is a ſolution of copper inf pirit;gf dane, 
evaporated and un, 0 gain we Pauly Called * 
alſo vitriol of copper. a 
VITRIOLIC. Something that has the quality of vitriol, . 
or partakes of its nature. In this ſenſe they ſay, vitrio- 
lic ſpring, vitriolic ſtone, and yitriolic ſpirits. If iron 
is throw into a vitriolic water, and the red ruſt ariſing 
on the ſurface of the i iron is melted down, it will be found 


real copper: which is an inſtance bd the tranſmutation 
of one metal into another. | 


princess. ; N 


h ET IO Ts THT e 


gs a term at Conturtinople for A Large ſquare 


building, where cotton cloths are paimed and ſold. 


ing full. See Gaug ing. 
ULNA. An ell, in 8 Ses 5 * 24955 
ULNA ferrea, denotes the ſtandard i iron ert wy — 

chequer. See Standard, "OX 
ULTRAMARINE: A beautifol . colour, ufea* by 
painters, and prepared from lapis lazuli; this blue being 
one · of the richeſt and moſt valuable colours uſed in = 4 
ial: The preparation conſiſts in firſt calcining the lapis 
in an iron pot or:crudible;z then grinding it very fine,” on 


made of wax, pitch, maſtic, tuxpentine, and oil; and 
at laſt, waſhing the paſte well in clear water, to ſeparate 
the colouring part from the reſf, which precipitates to 
the bottom, in form of a fübtile, beautiful, white powder. 
The water is then poured off, and the powder at bottom 
dried in the ſun, which is the true ultramarine. Vat 
- | Thoſe who prepare this colour have uſually four ied} 
which they procure by many different lotions; the firſt 
is ſtill che beſt, and*the-reft worſe and worſe to the laſt. 
There is ultramarine of the firſt kind fold for 11 l. ſter- 
* r= an, ounce, and of the laſt for about 12 or 15 s. 
The common opinion concerning its origin is, that he 
method of making it was firſt diſcoverec in England; 
and that a member of the Eaſt India company having a 
8 eber with his * 5 to de en of ann, 
made the ſecret pablie. e 
-- Ultramatine muſt be Ae a hgb. bleu, aud * 
ground, Which is known by putting it between the tee 
Where if it feels gritty, it is a ſign chat the trituge is nA 
 ſufficierit, To know whether it is pure and wi; mag 
put a little of itin a crucible, and heat it red hot; if the 
on has not changed its colour after chis trial, Kio, 
certainly pure: on the contrary, if you” per e x 
change, or any black ſpecks in it, it is falſified! w 61 
Beſide this, there is another kind, called common or 
-- Dutch ultramarine; Which is only lapis, or ſmalt, welt 
ground, and pulyeriſed.z the ea whereof, when uled 
©: by: the: loans being Ae lat "of the true Por corel 
- though much leſs value.... 
A dryiiduky.col ure 
-- which; diluted i ferves to make a . a 
ur, uſually called a hait+colour e 1 
den ſtom mira, 4 e, 2 1 


3 


* 
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UMPIRE. ö 4 burg petbn; ds ts adit: A Sbhife: 
| verſy, leſt t an arbilfation; in caſe this arbictarors on. 
not agree. See Arbitration, * * 
UNDER — 1 in the Ka-langudge, A tips aid th 
be (a lies fill, or waits for ſorhe other _ 

with h Pian „or tied up à lee. 
UnpER- currents, diſtinct from the upper or 2 Cor⸗ | 
rents of the ſeas. Some naturaliſts coilehuds there are 
in many places under currents, which ſet or _ acon- 

- frary way. See Current. : 
Dr. Smith, in the Philoſophical Tranſatibns, 8 che 
i of the under-currents, to ſolve that remark - 

le phenomenon of the ſeas ſetting ſtrongly through the 
Streights into the Mediterranean, with a conſtant current 
40 ſeagues broad. What ſhould: become of the vaſt 
quantity of water poured in this wWay, as alſo of that com · 
on from the Euxine, through the Boſphorus into the Hel- 


4 4 uf 


and thence into the Afchipelago, is a ſpecula- 
tion that: tag: long, employed the philoſophers. Thisau- 
thor's conjecture is, that there is an under- current, 
whereby a gtrat quantity af water is carried gut, as it 
comes id. To eobfirm which, he obſerves, that between 
the north and- Wuch Foreland, it is either bigh or 16w 
Water on the ſhor, three hours before. it is ſo at feagi a 
certain ſign, that though the tide of flood runs aloft, 
yet the tide. of ebb runs under - foot, or clofe by the 
n He adds an account from an able failor in the 
lie ſound, that going with their pinnace Into the. 
. ſtream, they were carried violently back by the 
current; but that ſinking a bilcket, with a large cannon- 
bullet, to a certain depth of water, it gave a check to 
the boat's motion ; and, ſinking it a the boat 
was driven achead to the windward agafnſt the upper 
n Which was not above four or fe ſathom deep. 
hough Dr. Halley ſolves the currents ſetting in at the 
ſtlreights, without dverflowing the banks, from the great 
. evaporation, Without ſuppoſing any under- current. 
NDER-chamberlains of the exchequer, are two officers there, 
ho cleave” the talliet, and rrad the ſame; To that the 
derk, of the pell, antthe comptrollers thereof, may ſee 
that the entries are true. See Exchequer. 
They alſo make ſearches for all records in che weng, 
And have the cuſtody of doomſday- book. | 
UNDER TAK ERS, were antientiy ſuch. Fe 28 were 
* OR: by the king $ PUrveyors,! and acted E de- 
uties. | DNN 
t at preſent the name is chiefly uſed for 


- 


s ? 


—_ 


. undertake any great work, as the draining of ſens; -build- 
ing of palaces, and the like. 
UNDER-TREASURER of England, was an officer men- 
tioned in the ſtatute of the 39th of Elizabeth, and whom 
ſevetal other ſtatutes confound with lhe treaſurer of the 
- Exchequer. See Exthtquer. | | 
He 1 up the kings money at the end of jevery | 
term, noted the content of money in each cheſt, and 
ſa it carried into the king 8 treafury'i in the Tower, = 
. cafe of the lord treafurer. He alſo, in the vacancy: of 
| .«tbe lard treaſurer's.dffice, did every thing in the receipt 
Which the lord treaſurer himſelf does. See Trtſurer. 
UNDER WOOD, is coppice, ene, wo that is no ac- 
; counted timber. See Time. 
| VNGUENT, or Ointment, in irirgesy. 


1 25 


f A to beth re- 
wounds and ulcers. 2 

3 liniments, e e . forme, 
plied: on various parts of the body, both1to/ eure, and 
to eaſe and relieve them. Fbey 
+ Other in canſiſtencæ; with d to Which, unguents 
hold che medium, being Kinkel F Bes ſolter 
than cerats. 7 1 me 


3 . 


2 


| added wax, axungia, and ſeveral paits <6 plants, ani- 


ra 


Ww ” 
2 
4 
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2 perſons who furniſh out ſunerals; as alſo for ſuch as. 


. -medy or compoſition, chef uſeul in the dee of 
only differ from each 


.. Oils are ordinarily the baſis of all three; elke are 


vm 17 


munguentum album, or white un 
ceruſs ; populd eum Made of the buds of the 
1 ; ungbentum apoſtolorum, 
- grows it canſiſts of, a cleanſer 3 unguentum baſi 
- ſupptrativay unguentum ægyptiacum, cauſtic 
tum aureumz incarnative and gicatciſing'z 


3 WNguentum de 
. apios mundificative.z/ and unguentum Agtippæ; ſai 
diſcovered by King Agtippa. N 8 3 


3 are alſo ranked in the oumber of the eden, 


. Pamatum,. 
UN UlS-:doratus:! A fort of ſhell; uſed in | melee 


— 7 


to called from the edv 


licumg 4 
$*Unguen- 


called "otherwiſe blata-Bizantia; 
UNION, fire- office... See Laure. 
UNITE PROVINCES. - The feven United: — TH 
of the Netherlands, conſiſting of Holland, Zeland, 
Frieflandg Groninfens Overyſlel; Gelderland, with Zut. 
phen, and Utrecht, are bounded by the German o 
on the north and weſt; by the circle of Weſtphalia, on 
the eaſt ; and by Flanders, Brabant, and the quehy of 
Cleve, towards, the ſouth; lying between g deg . 20 min. 
and 7 deg. 30 min. of E. lan- and between: 31 deg. 
35 min. and 52 deg. 40 min. of N. ut. being about 159 
miles in length, and as many in +breadth 2+ but: then the 
© Zuyder ſea, which ſeparates North Holland from Þrief. 
land and Overyſſel, takes up a great part of this ſpace; - 
and perhaps, if all. their ſeas and lakes within the limits 
above deſcribed. wete excluded, the whole country would 
not appear to be above 100 miles ovet eithét Way. 
However, | thoſe parts of Flanders and Brabant, hich 
the Dutch have made ahemiſelues maſters of, and n 
tiguous to theſe ne are d cnhdemblcienlug:- 
ment of their dominon- d eee 
The rivers which 8 country are-the Rhine, Leck, 
Waal, Maes, Iſſel, Leſſer Iſſel, Scheld, and Hont. 
The Shy are either the German or Bitis era which 
_ waſh the Northern and Weſtern ſhores The iZuyder 
fea, encloſed almoſt on every fide, having the iſlands of 
be Ameland, and others, on the north ; the pro- 
vijnces of Frieſland and Gelderland, an lbebeaſig Vurcht, 
and part of Holland, on the ſouthz with. another parti of 
- Holland; and the iſlands of Texel, and Flie, upon the 
- weſt; being about 70 miles in length, and: half as much 
in breadth, exceeding ſhallow, arid ſull;:of fands; ſo tbat 
iſ \-ehe\entivve> of it at the Demis 3 over it, 
is more: dangerous than a v - And:ſuch is 
"the violence and rage of the ſea; — — a 
ſtorm at N. W. if it happens to be af ſpringitide, that 
their ſtrongeſt dikes ſametimes give" way, and threaten 
the deſtruction of all the maritime provinces; for the 
land lies ſo exceeding dow and flat, that the flood often 
appears above it; and were it not ſor dhe iſlands af the 
Elie, the Pexel, end Schelling, and ſomt ſand- hills, which 
break the foree of the ſea, | inundations would: be much 
mote frequent tham they ate. Their dikes, to keep out 
the ſea, are genetilly about 27 yards at bôttom and 2 
n made as ſtrong to the land ward as õοꝭ and ſtone 
can make them; and, towards the Water, they »cover 
: them with mats, ruſhes, ſea-weed, and' ben with 
fall-cloth ; but as "raging wales of -forge 910 r 
1 through all. 3675 
"ti \Their lakes are! [only lefſer G, Genug e leer of 
. Which there are a great mu in t United Provinces; 


950 


the chief Whereof is Haerlein Mett; extending ilmoſt 
from Amſterdam to Leyden, being r6:0r:28:mules long, 
and abdut half as broad; but it grows n 
- by, encroaching on the lands oontiguous to ĩt.. 
$i Their ſeas, | rivers,” and canals, afford” — plenty” zof } 
- 6th; but there are fi „me kinds for which they age obliged 
chi to the conff f Britain !pirtichlavyokemines, 
2 and;manyothemkinds.bf ſhell>@tho" 
me e i di famous for — 
tude of ſhippi were is ſcarce a good harbour en che 
. vaſt : the > to be Fluſhings? Helvöstſluys, and 


9 


} mals; and[minerals;.*bothi.on-account of the: virtues they wh Rottefdam. As for Ainſterdamiitherezeannbrt be more 
3 furniſh, and to gi 5 ve a cotfiftetice to-oile,!a5:alfo'tolkeep 'incommotious>tiaven; being "ſtationed? invſoiflutlow 4 | 
2 them longer on the. part, that they may have more time ider, that ordinary hip cannot! oome inet ir unlcls | 

9 9 Tbe W ungvents, or eee a n * A ons ot unlading- 

ä e ny , ALE 1 Ri | ene | | 
| * p * 9 50 4 © N E N yy 15 1 5 4+ Ht * 40 r 8 K 5 AY Wb I N ie, 


1 N 


* is computds bo miles long, and os 
40 broad, making * beo ſquare miles 
4 Zeland, 30 long, 27 bead, 510% 
| Utrecht, 30 long, a5 bra 73⁰ fn 2; 


Gelderland and Tutphen, „80 long. Na 093 *; * 2 175 


48 broad 25020 en 2400 p Ra” 6: 416 
Overyſſel; 60 long, 40 broad n. 400111» 11 44k 1 
Groningen, 46 long, 24 broad i nw $5 
Weſt F Tiefland, 40 long, 2 5 broad . 
Dutch Brabant, 55 long, 31 broad : 2908-4 $4546. uh 


N n . gr op! 2 road JOF- iow. 94g 


WOE 13472. owes uid425) 
The moſt 8 405 dt the een | is. | that * 

Holland, which gives its buche to; the 1 and the re- 
zublie. ee 


1 ALL Cas * * 2 | [ 


t is well known ome! provinces of the Ton Chun- 
tries, equally affe by the love of their new religion, 
and that of their antient liberty, united in 1566, for the 
preſervation of both, and ſoon afterwards teſcued them- 

ſelves from the Spaniſh yoke, with the affiſtance of Eog- 
land, and the Proteſtant princes of Germany: 
From the beginning of the revolt, Philip II. interdicted 
the confederate-ſtates all forts of commerce: but the want 
he was in of the commbdities of the north, for the uſe o 
his fleets, obliged him to pretend, for a conſiderable time, 
that be was ignotant of the trade, which the Dutch car- 
fietl on under the flags of his allies. .* - 
But, ſome years before his death, this: otings awed 4 
politics; and, after him, Philip III. his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
pfirſuant to the laſt views. of his father, ' publiſhed in the 
month of February, an interdiction of all commerce, 
under rigorous ehaltier; 0 which were executed with the 
ꝑreateſt ſeverity. 8 i Work 
From henc may be dated the birth of dhe Dutch Ron 
merce, and the moſt ſolid foundation of their power; 
that is, about the end of the reign of Philip II. and the 
beginning of that of Philip III. from the year 1 594, where- 
in the firſt aſſociations of the Zeland traders were made, 
till the year 1602, wherein all thoſe — made Wu. 
porated themifelves into one company. 
There is ſcarce a mercantile place, firice that ink, 10 
which the Dutch have not extended their comũterctz 
eſpetially fine the Wave years truce concluded between 
Spain and them in 1609; as alſo ſince the peace of Mun- 
ſter, ſigned in 1648, Vier they were acknowledged 
a; fies ſtates, and obtained great Ig. for their | 
trade from their former maſters. 
Three things conttibute; in a great invaſure, to 13 1 
the Dutch trade. The fitſt is the great ctedit of the 
dahk of Amſterdamy-whoſe fund amounts td upards of 
| 3o00 tons of gold; and whoſe notes and bills are always 
eſtimated at T-Ath per cent. and ſometimes higher, more 
than the payments in ready money. See Bank. 
The ſetond thing ſo uſeful to the Butch Wade, tis the beds 


of this ſtate, and which Cow res great: quamtitie: of | 
$:of 


merchandiſe to atmoſtall the os 
The third is the ſafety w rewwith this bommeres is . 
ried on, by the corivoys the ſtate grants to the metchant- 
ſhips, whirl make chem 
teens,, 
K fountrineatth may be Aeg er ur wedeh at u Ditch 
trade, Which is, the pan * dealing they Hold 
with all their correſpondents, of What nation oer. It 
is trut, however, that if this be a praiſe whidly their 
traders deſerve in particular; yet their Fut Indi com- 
pariy have ſomerimes followed other maxinis; and; for the 
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a e Boo Holland, tank of: be k 
N 1 ated? in 4 top; 30 min. of E. 


* and 82 deg 20 in. of Ni lat, m the river: A 

ſel,” and an aft * the ſen 1 the Wye, + little to th 
e eaſtward of ie Zuyder i bout 200 mies eaſt: ir 
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| Thee is vo pe n work wie re 


T heſe piles are open in ſeveral 8270 for th . oe 2 | 
ele 


_ "eſtabliſhment of 15 of,t 
| veral, towns, o the U 


vets, Fe ok rg I and n Sauzes; laſtly, all 
u 
nufaftured EET rance and in Ita. 


Solqd, . ah ae ou wt b ava, 


% colours. as. in the Faf | Indies and 7270 8 5 OS | 
Printing houſes for books and copper-p Ws 4 5 NN... 8 


| Gilt leather. wi; 13 0 


| rae Bate givet; SY rel. i prin, ke. 0 
there Which Lee 
Several manufactutes 


number of ſhips which depatt every day from aft the por 
ps P uk y po 5 planks, the ſawing and poliſhing « of earble, an 
traQtirig of. oil from grain. f. l- 'T L 10 16110 
As a; abundance. of anchors. for the marine 


"bF"corfairs and privs 5 


timber drove into the moraſs on which Ss at 4 
_ prodigious expence 3.;the. tadthouſe alone Having 155 


fut mengen of this town, 
150, When it was a pogr! 
1 appkars 60 have been the chief town 95 
prbvinees. 


ſake of deſporiſii; hive the moſt faltet rf bes of 5 
0 W 7 inftinged 58 7 "he ftreets' ſpaciouy;, and well -paved, and through: 72 5 


tem run Canals planted with; trees. Abe 1 e is 

puted to be half 48 large as ogy ine lu ing the fi 

_ fications5.it Fanta: -people of almoſt.e HED, 
every religion in Europe, who ate to era 


| reſpeQive'petſusfiors z but gal the ul cole or] 
Halm is'andther large city. ig che province of 


. N. I: 1 
driven, r. where more ſhips en t, than ; 
that of 77 et phe which bf hn ebene 


of a creſcent, - 
and may contain about 4000 ſhips, both lar grand ſmall 
the ſmall ones lying along the dn, an d.t large on 702 
between the piles, which, Ker th them from 12 in 
each, other in, ſtormy weather, 5 | 


veſſels which go to or come from the city and th 

openings are called boomt, ſerying as gates to the cit) 

the ſea;{ide, and are barricaded every night with tw | 

— poles pointed with iron, to obſtrukt the entrance of | « % 
ny ching. In the. day-tithe, \there.. are ome | admiralty- 9 , 
cers at the booms, for Viſiting all that enters, and 
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ge oęs Out, hk | 4 8 1 
he commerce of the merchandiſe f "the grow wth of rat _—_ 


land, is but inconſiderable in itſelf; 


for, excepting i 
butter, c 9 


ſe, and earthen-ware, Lb paſs to 
. a 

fore the revocation , of th e the edick of nd. 
W 1 cg in the 
nited de 5 manufatures * 
conſiſted chie ly. in Ra cloth $ 290 linens; 3. but, ince that 


time, by the help of theſe refugees, they learned. all the 
French manufactures of gold, THY Ing ſiſk . 25 
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ff, formerly for the moſt part ma- 
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Hats of all ſorts. 
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ing of vinegar. 
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Cord-yards, both for! large . and other forts of 2 8 9 by - 43 
dage. fer het BEN Be Fer, N 2 1 


Several mills for gun- -nowder,. dying kuf, tobateo, 
bark-liquorice Rick, Corn, fallen work; the ſaw : Di 
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£5. $35 3% * 
allo made 
ez and an incredible number of, md 
ſizes ate built in its dogs. 1 ; 
The foundations of Amfterdam are e laid upon ya my +. 
it an 


PA of: all fo 


13,000 piles of wood, to bear up the fouridat dation, he 
Niger Fb about the year 
Ng-town : 12 10 1 
trade 95 . 
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of N. lat. 4 mile: eaſt of the vecati, and 14 weſt of Am. 


A ſterdam, bear the IakE,' which from this town is called ſterdam; for the canals, which run through the ci 
3 Haerlem- Mert. bring up ſhips to the deors of the metchants ; and 4 
5 At Haerlem are manuafctured a great number of velvets Maes is much ſopner-free ſrom ice, than the Wye at Am. 
„ of all ſorts, pluſh, and ſeveral forts of woollen flüffs; ſterdam ; on which account. the Rriti merchants refs. 
a . ch 1 3 d | ts reſort 
|  beſideifibbonds of thread, cotton, ferret, and tapes of all t this port more than 6 the other. . There are four 
Eds. aich churches i- this town, and two'others for the Eng. 
| : This town is in ſome'reputation for the bleaching of li- lib and Scotch 
* netz particularly of ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by the name The city of Rotterdam has ſcarce. any. manufaQures' of 
1 of Holland; and its threads are likewiſe in great eſteem its own; but its commerce extends into all the parts 
42 - for. their goodneſs and uhiteneſs. g the world, particulariy into Normagdy in France, 
3 The Hague, or Graven Hague, that is, Eatl's grove, is England, Scotland; Inland, Brabant, Flanders, and 
I . a town in the province of Holland, ſituated in 4 deg. of ſeveral towns of Germanyy.not to mention the number 
75 5 E. lan. and 52 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. 2 miles eaſt. of of herring- buſſes it fits out perl x. 
$: the ſea, 14 miles north-weſt of Rotterdam, and 9 ſouth- Tt appears, from what has been ſaid of the natural pro- 
pg weſt of Leyden ; encompaſſed with fine meadows and ductions of Holland, and the ſtate of its man ures, 
gtoves, but nd walls, and therefore eſteemed a village; that the Dutch commerce would be inconſiderable, if 
Jop fi of the largeſt and moſt elegant in Europe, en- theſe were the only commodities to p it on footing 
Joying all the privileges of a city of Holland, except that But it may be alledged, that all the SSmmertial parts of 
of ſending Tepreſentatives to the ſtates. It is here that the world contribute to the promotion of their trade, 
the ſtates of the province of Holland, and the States - Ge- and make it in ſome reſpects univerſl. 
J neral, aſſemble; as well as the council of ſtate, and their Their ports, in reality, contain an almoſt incredible 
| ſupreme. courts of juſtice. All public affairs are ttanſacted number of veſſels; and Sir William Temple, in his cu- 
4 Here, and foreign miniſters admitted to audience; but it rious and exact obſervations on the ſtate of Holland, com- 
* is no ways conſiderable for trade.  ' © utes that there are a greater number of ſhipping herethan 
Enchuyſen, is a city and' port-town of North Holland, fi- n all the reſt of Europe beſides. However, the ſame au- 
tuated in 5 deg. 10 min: of E. lon. and 52 deg. 45 min. thor ſpeaks with ſome contempt of all the ports: of the 
of N. lat. on the Zuyder ſea, 8 miles north- eaſt of Hoorn, four maritime provinces of this republic; in the moſt 
and 25 north-eaſt of Amſteraamg. cConſiderable whereof, and the moſt frequented, Which is 
Maeſtand- Sluice, is ſituated in 4 deg. of E. Ion. and 5 2 deg. that of Amſterdam, the leaſt ſhips cannot enter but iu 
of N. lat. 5 miles ſouth of Delſt. ' © High water, nor the largeſt without being firſt unloaded. _ 
Sluys, is a port: town of Dutch Flanders, ite to the to clear with ſafety the entrance of the Texel, and the | 
' iſland of Cadfant, 10 miles north-eaft of Bruges, and 21 paſſage ae as e E Ste ag 
. miles north-weſt of Genn. Tlowevere this difficulty: does not obſtruct the g. ing our 
Middleburg, the capital city of the iſland of Walcheren, and from all the ports of theſe provinces, 8 that of 
2 of the province of Zeland, ſituated in 3 deg. 0 mid. of Amſterdamij from whence ſhips go in particular for Spain, c 
E. lon. and 51 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 26 miles north= England, France, Portugal, the | Mediterranean, be 
3 | eaſt of Bruges. It is a large well built city ; and, having ports of the Levant, the North, the Baltic ſea, the 
2 2 communication with the ſea by a navigable canal, has 4 coaſts of Africa, the iſles and continent of America; 
#8 great foreign trade, RR 38 ' and, laſtly, the Eaſt Indies; where being arrived at 
3 Dort, or Dordrecht, is a city in the province of Holland, Batavia, the capital of their commerce in the Eaſt, 
HOES Wha. ſituated on an iſland in the river Maes, 10 miles eaſt of they divide themſelves on one fide in the 'Red 5 
ns Rotterdam. etde Perſian gulph, the coaſts of Arabia, and thoſe of 
+. Fluſhing, or Vliſingen, is a port-town of the province of the Mogul; and, on the other, towards Japan, China, 
od Zeland, ſituated on the coaſt of the iſland of Walcheren, and all the iſlands of the Indian ocean, where they have 
8 miles ſouth of Middleburg, and 14 north-eaſt of Sloys ; foctöf ss. ears „ 
Heing a good ſecure harbour, and a city of great foreign To give ſome idea of the number of ſhips which depart from 
"SR. 3s, gs Holland for all the above mentioned places, it will be ſuſi- 
Tae. A port-town in the province of Zeland, fituated = cient to obſerve, that from the port of Amſterdam alone up- 


28 on he north-eaſt coaſt of the iſland of Walcheren. © 11 
Leyden, a city in the province of Holland, is ſituated on the 


18 52 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. 4 miles caſt of the ocean, 


elegant cities of Holland, having a conſiderable woollen 
manufacture. There are in it 30 iſlands, 24 canals, 
180 ſtreets, and 95 


old channel of the Rhine, in 4 degrees of E. lon. and 


and 20 miles ſouth of Amſterdam, It is one of the moſt 


5 


pulous city, and much better Htusted for trade 


* * 
S | | $5. 
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than Am- 


Wards of 1500 veſſels ſet fail, freighted for the North and 
| the Baltic ſea, and that all other foreign trades employ a 
proportionable number; for a Dutch author aſſerts, that 
| ſometimes more than 1500 buſſes have been [een to go 
out of the ports of Holland in three days ; and that the 

herring-fiſhery uſually. employs upwards of 3000 yearly. 
Amſterdam, is the general ſtaple of all merchandiſes, 
particularly of thoſe of tbe Laſt Indies, Spain, the Me- 


i df 2000 ſtudents, i „% , ds i= 
Deut, the capital of Delft-land, in the province of Hol- The navigation. of Greenland, and the Frozen fea, for 


land, is ſituated in 4 deg. 5 min. of E. Jon. and 5 2 deg. 


| G min. of N. lat. 8 miles north-eaſt of Rotterdam, and 


oy 


from hence called Delft ware. It has no other conſider- 
able trade at preſent, 


30 ſouth-weſt of Amſterdam. It is about 2 miles in cir- 
cumſerence ; and the beſt earthen ware is made here, 


the fiſhery of whales, and other . ſea-monſters found in 
theſe ſeas, is performed by the inhabitants of Frieſland. 
ee and Maeſland-Sluice poſſeſs the betring- 
Middleburg is the ſtaple for a part of the French wines; 
28 Dordrecht is for that of Rheniſh wine, Engliſh clothes, 


and. other metchandiſſſmme . 
The ehmmerce of the Weſt" Indies is occupied by the 


| The commerce of England flouriſhes: moſt at Rotter- 
| dam; aud there is alſo a. confiderable ſtaple of French 
wines. W 42 nates. aol 


Tetvere in Zeland is a ſtapſe ſon Scotch merchandiſe...*.. 


FCC Wale 8 Several, manufactures of wool, ſilk, hair, and een gold | 
won on. the Zuyder'ſes, ig miles" panth_ = | 
I ' e 


Lollerdam, is a city in the provitice of Holland, fituated in 


« 


ind filver, make the princigal trade of erden. 
Linens, and ſilk ftaffs, either plain or flowered, occ 
cater part of the inhabitants of Haerlem. 
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o veſſels are alſo built in the docs of Amſterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Edam, Briel, Enchuyſen, and Hoorn, not on- 
Ih for che uſe of the country, but alſo. to be ſold to 
TETET ( 
The moſt neighbouring commerce, and at the ſame time 
the ſafeſt and moſt: com modious for the carriages of the 
United Provinces, is that carried on with a patt of Ger- 
many by the Rhine and Meuſe, which waſh their ſtates; 
as alſo by the Weſer, Ems, and Elbe, not far from the 
Ger!!! hor iodine aft dT a haboes 
Ihe traffic of the Rhine, alſo including that of the Mo- 
(elle and the Maine, by which this great river is increaſed 
in its courſe, is very conſiderable; Cologne being pro- 
perly the center of the commerce, and the principal ſtaple 
of the Rheniſh and Moſelle wines; as alſo of the mer- 
chandiſes of Lorrain, and the archbiſhoprie of Triers, 
which the Moſelle croſſes, ſuch as 
nons, and cannon-balls. ooo TG od 
It is alſo by the Rhine, that the merchandiſe of Mentz 
and Franconia are carried to be ſold afterwards in the fa- 
mous - fairs held twice a year at Francfort, or which are 
brought from Nuremberg. e eb 46 be F gs 
Laſtly, it is by the Rhine that the Dutch have flax, 
thread, and linens, from the duchies of Juliers and - 
Ber . . : wht, +: Toa TY 
The Meuſe facilitates the commerce of Holland to 
Liege, - which is ſituated. on this river ; and even to Aix- 
la- 1 not far diſtant from it. The Dutch have 
from Liege, ſerges, ſlates, coals, lead, iron, bullets, 
and cauldrons made 4 Aix-la-Chapelle out of the copper 
brought by them to Liege. > - 
hs 2 15 le 6 from the mouth of the We- 
ſer, is the ſtaple of all the commodities belonging to 
Heſſe and Brunſwick. It is alſo in this town that the 
Dutch get carpenters timber, wheat, wool, metals, and 
beer, Which are ſent there from Lower Saxony, Heſſe, 
Emdem, the capital of Eaſt Frieſland, ſituated at the 2 
mouth of the Ems, is the ſtaple of all the trade of this 
part of Germany; and the Dutch have from it all the 
commodities of Weſtphalia, particularly of the biſhop- 
ric of Paderborn and Munſter, which conſiſt principally 
in carpenters. timber, wool, linen, onen, horſes, and 
the hams Which have acquired ſo great a reputation 
in Europe. J 3 
Laſtly, the commerce of the Elbe is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable which-the Dutch have in the German ocean. 
It is uſually. by the way of Hamburg that the Dutch 
carry on the commerce of Lower Germany; but very , 
often they aſcend as far as Harburg and Magdeburg for 
wine and wood 3 purchaſing even in theſe quarters en- 
large warehouſes, to 
judge convenient. 


* 


C5 
1 
— 


uſe them upon occaſion, or as they 


. %. 


f ö manufactures, + berdaſhery. wares, 5 40 FA, | | hs 
Silk aud walten "manu 2 7 made ſeveral treaties with the kings of Denmark relative 


wood for dying, ſugar, cheeſe, herrings, 
50 8 * merchandiſe which the 
by the five-rivers already men- _ 


ſpice, drugs 
copper, and ribbonids, © 
Dutch'bring to Germany 


Antwerp, Bruſſels, and Mechlin, furniſh the Dutch with 
thread and lace, . Ghent and Bruges with linens and 

hemp, Bruſſels and Oudenarde with tapeſtry, and Liſle 

with cambticks and barracans.. The Dutch give in e. 
change ſilk, and woollen ſtuffs, drugs, ſpice, | and other Ihe 
things. 61 177. ——J— 
The commerce of the Dutch to France wis formerly - 
very conſiderable, that is, before the tg nations were dt 
variance with each other upon. account of dhe triple al- 
lance; and it spears, from the memoir af a Dutch am- 
bilfador, that they exported yearly from. France io 
the amount of _ about 11,600,000. ſterling in French  _ 
commodities, exgulive Py ky alſo falt, with which 
they loaded between's and 600 Dr, „ „„ „ 
See the commerce of Spain and P [LUSA! fer that of the TR 
Dutch to theſe countries. | | „ 


linens, fall-cloth, paper, and ſilk. 


ber; and the other of 30 or 32 ſhips, whoſe departure 
profound peace. 


dil, vinegar, confects, dry fruits, 


- lace, gold and filver thread, and filver ſpecie. _ 


they ſell, and with, which they ſtock 


the Dutch have fo much at heart as that of the Halte: 


— 


* % 
are woollen cloths, and ſtuffs ; ſilk ſtuffs, and Rockings == 
both of ſilk. and worſted, bats, tin, lead, coal, vitrich, Nas 
and tobacco lugar, clock-work, and other. thing . 
Thoſe Which paſs from Holland into England ate 7 T 


* 
4 
* 
* 


* 
— 


The commerce of the North and the Baltic is ng of the 
moſt important the Dutch are en 11 11 682 * 
mercial intereſts, they labour only for the reſt of Europe: 
but in this almoſt every thing regards them it being from . 
5 2 that they 1 Aa or their food, and neceſſatſes 

for their navigation; without which neither the 1. 

i pres perſons could ſubſiſt. | my 9 FR E 1 

fore the year 1553, the commerce of Muſcovy was 

5 carried on by the way of Narva and Revel, towns of Li- 5 
vonia, ſituated in the lower part of the Baltic. The 

port of Archangel having been diſcovered by the Englich, 
all the trade of this vaſt empire paſſed into this new port; 

Which had ſeveral conveniencies not found in the two 
2 particularly upon account of the paſſage of the 

n 8 Loans , ; Me * : 49 . 

The Dutch being delivered from the expences of a fun- 

ous war, by a twelve years truce with Spain, baſteued 

to eſtabliſh a commerce with Archangel 3 and havigg 

for ſome time divided it with the Engliſh, who before 

were the ſole maſters thereof, they concerted matters ſo * 

well, that at preſent they have the beſt part of it in 


gaged in. In other com- 


= - 


their hands. 


About forty ſhips, ftom 200 to 400 ton, depart an- 
nually for Archangel from the ports of Holland, and par- 
ticularly Amſterdam, to which this trade ſeems more pe- 
.culiarly appropriated, - They are always divided into two 
fleets ; the one, only of 6 or 7. ſhips, Which et ſail in 
the month of June, and return in the month of Decem- 


is fixed for the month of July, and their return for the 

„ LN ok 

_ Theſe fleets have always a convoy, which the city of 
Amſterdam gives them, even in the midſt of the moſt 


YA 
* 


* 


The merchandiſes compoſing the cargo of the two fleets © 
are woollen and ſilk ſtuffs, linens, Canada caftors, pa- 
per, hard and haberdaſhery. wares, cannons, and other 
arme, powder, ſulphur, copper, lead, tin, brandy, wine, 
ſaffron, ſugar, ſpice, . 
pepper, herrings of the firſt fiſhing, frankincenſe, cp 
peras,* ceruſs, indigo, wood for dying, Ruffia leather, 


The commerce of Norway employs every. year upwards 


». 


of 300 Dutch ſhips, fr 


* 
* . 
as. 


only with 10 or 12 men each. The merchandiſe 
they export for Norway, are ſpice, falt, Spaniſh wine, 7» 


vinegar, brandy, cheeſe, tobacco in rolls, and foms — 
As timber for, the building of ſhips makes the moſt _ aj 
conſiderable part of their cargo, they have therefore © 


- 7, 


to the commerce of wood ; among others that of 


and for this reaſon they are. very attentive to its-preſ 
tion; either by hindering the too firm-eftab 


| Chri-- PER, I 
Rianople, of the 13th Auguſt 1045 ; and another "of '® 2 
the Hague, of the 12th April a669. 2 3 
The merchandiſe brought from the Baltic being of a © - 
large bulk, the Dutch are obliged to ſend" there a great 
number of ſhips, which depart leſs than half loaded, but 
return always with a full cargo. + 3 
The number of Dutch ſhips employed in this commence, 2 
amount one year with another to about 1000 of 1200. 1 
Several kinds of merchandiſe are proper for thb com 1 

mere; but as the balance is not equal between the im: EY 
ports and exports, and the conſumption not confider- _ BR 
able, except that of Dantzick, the ſtaple for the Paliſh 1 
commerce, the Dutch are obliged to import a great num _ 
ber of Tixdollars for the pe ment of the overplus.. 15 Rr - 
Next to-the commerce of the Ealt Indies, there is: s "= 


Ecilitated a colhifiderable commerce between the two na: Danes, ho in Qs are maſters of the important 5 
; et ies whe Ws | ctreit, wher tered may blockide  " 2 
tons, TW * 3 's "x" r 0 1 "WT > ainſt bf 292 1 7 5 >. 
ed} aorted from” England to Holland it sgainſt Br new dutice upon the Tiigge # 
The merchandiſe - exported rem -0g&'anc o WOW again. . e 
; FN : | j FL ; | Fn | ö $ 8 : 7 ! 5 GY bo En bf a 1 | : E he: | 7 — | * * | . 25 5 Ms * i > . * "ITY | | | 
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of N. lat. 4 miles eaſt of the ocean, und 12 weſt of Am- 
ſterdam, bear the la, which from this town is called 
Haerlem⸗Meer. * 9 8 Wir 264, nene 
At Haerlem are manuafctured a 
of all ſorts, pluſh, and ſeveral 

| — 222 of thread, cotton, ferret, and tapes of all 
This town is in ſome reputation for the bleaching of li- 
nen, particularly of ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Holland; and its threads are likewiſe 
for their goodneſs and whiteneſs. 5 | 
The Hague, or Graven Hague, that is, Earl's grove, is 
a town in the province of Holland, ſituated in 4 deg. of 
E. lon. and 52 deg. 10 min. of N. lat. 2 miles eaſt of 
the ſea, 14 miles north-weſt of Rotterdam, and 9 ſouth- 


great number of velvets 
ſorts 


weſt of Leyden; encompaſſed with fine meadows and 


groves, but n walls, and therefore eſteemed a village; 


though one of the largeſt and moſt elegant in Europe, en- 
joy ing all the privileges of a city of Holland, except that 


of ſending repreſentatives to the ſtates. It is here that 
the ſtates of the province of Holland, and the States-Ge- 


neral, aſſemble; as well as the council of ſtate, and their 


ſupreme. courts of juſtice. All public affairs are ttanſacted 
here, and foreign miniſters admitted to audience; but it 
is no ways conſiderable for trale. 
Enchuyſen, is a city and port-town of North Holland, fi- 
tuated in 5 deg. 10 min: of E. lon. and 52 deg. 45 min. 
of N. lat. on the Zuyder ſea, 8 miles north-eaſt of Hoorn, 


: 


and 25 north-eaſt of Amſterdam. 


of N. lat. 5 miles ſouth of Delft. SEAT 
Sluys, is a port-town of Dutch Flanders, ite to the 
iſland of Cadfant, 10 miles north-eaft of B ges, and 21 


miles north - weſt of Ghent. N 


4 


E. lon. and 51 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. 26 miles north- 


eaſt of Bruges. It is a large well built city ; and, having 


in great eſteem 


of woollen fluffs; 


Maeſtand-Sluice, is ſituated in 4 deg. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 


| Middleburg, the capital city of the ifland of Walcheren, and | 
of the province of Zeland, ſituated in 3 deg. 30 min. of 


a communication with the ſea by a navigable canal, has a 


great foreign trade. 8 
Dert, or Dordrecht, is a city in the province of Holland, 
ſituated on an iſland in the river Maes, 10 miles eaſt of 
Fluſhing, or Vliſſingen, 


8 miles ſouth of Middleburg, and 14 north-eaſt of Sluys ; 


- "trade. 5+ 0008 e | 
rugre. A port-town in the province of Zeland, fituated 
ofthe north-eaſt coaſt of the iſland of Walcheren. * 

Leyden, a city in the province of Holland, is ſituated on the 

old channel of the Rhine, in 4 degrees of E. lon. and 


Zeland, ſituated on the coaſt of the iſland of Walcheren, 


» "being a good ſecure harbour, and a city of great foreign 


52 deg. 12 min. of N. lat. 4 miles caſt of the ocean, 


and 20 miles ſouth of Amſterdam, It is one of the moſt 
elegant cities of Holland, having a conſiderable woollen 
manufaQure. . There are in it 3o iſlands, 24 canals, 


- 180 ſtreets, and 95 bridges, with an univerſity conſiſting ; 


of 2000 ſtudents. 


Delft, the capital of Delft-land, in the | rovince of Hol- 
d, is ſituated in 4 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 


6 min. of N. lat. 8 miles nerth-caft of Rotterdam, and 


30 ſouth-weſt of Amſterdam. It is about 2 miles in Cir- 


© cumference; and the beſt earthen ware is made here, 
from hence called Delft ware. It has no other confider- 


able trade at preſent, but is the retirement of the weal- g 


thieſt merchants. 


of 
— 1 


the Zuyder ſea, 12 miles N. E. of Amſterdam. 


deg. of E. lon. and 51 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. 5 miles 
| —_ of Helvoetſluys; which is one of the beſt harbours 


| Edam; à town of Holland, fituated on the weſt-ſhore of 
"  Brith, the capital of the iſland of Voorn, is fituated in 4 


in Holland, and where the Engliſh packet-boat always | 


C 1 2 . 
Hoorn, is a port- town on the Zuyder ſea, 19 miles north 


of Amſterdam. 


2 


— 


* 


TT 
4 deg. 20 min. of E. on. and 52 deg. of N. lat. on the 
nortkh-bank of the river Maes, 


— 


miles eaſt of Amſter- 


The city of Rotterdam has ſcarce 
of the world, -particularl 


: theſe were the only commodities ti 


However, this difficulty: does 


Batavia, the capital of their commerce in the 


r 
pulous city, and much better Rtusted for trade thun Am. 
ſterdam; for the canals,” which run through the city 
bring up ſhips to the deors of the merchants 1 and the 
Maes is much ſodner free from ice, than the Wye at Am- 


ſterdam; on which acht the Britiſh merchants reſort 
to this port more than to the other. There ate four 


Dutch churches ir-thig town, and two othets for the Eng. 


- 


liſh and Scotch. 


a ce. any manufaQures of 
its own; but its commerce extends into all the 
into Normandy in France, 


England, Scotland; Brabant, Flanders, and 


| ſeveral towns of Germatiyg-not to mention the number 


of herring-buſles it fits out yearly... -.. 

It appears, from what has been faid of the natural pro- 
ductions of Holland, and the ſtate of its manufactures, 
that the Dutch commerce would be inconſiderable, if 
ny p'3t-0n footing, 
But it may be alledged, that all 'the/fommercial parts of 
the world contribute to the promotion of their trade, 
and make it in ſome reſpects univerſll. 


Their ports, in reality, contain an almoſt incredible 


number of veſſels; and Sir William Temple, in his cu- 
rious and exact obſervations cn the ſtate of Holland, com- 
putes that there are a greater number of ſhipping here than 
in all the reſt of Europe beſides. However, the ſame au- 
thor ſpeaks with ſome contempt of all the ports of the 
four maritime provinces of this republic; in the moſt 
conſiderable whereof, and the moſt frequented, which is 
that of Amſterdam, the leaſt ſhips cannot enter bur in 
high water, nor the largeſt without being firſt unloaded 
to clear with ſafety'the entrance of the Texel, and the 
paſſage of the:Zuyder:Tea. 
not obſtruct the going out 
from all the ports of theſe provinces, 9 2 
Amſterdam; from whence ſhips go in particular for Spain, 


England, France, Portugal, the | Mediterranean, the 


ports of the Levant, the North, the Baltic ſea, the 
coaſts of Africa, the iſles and continent of America; 
and, laſtly, the Eaſt Indies; where; being arrived at 

Fag. 


they divide themſelves on one fide in the Red ſea, 


the Perſian gulph, the coaſts of Arabia, and thoſe of - 


the Mogul; and, on the other, towards Japan, China, 
and all the iſlands of the Indian ocean, where they have | 


 Togive ſome idea of the number of ſhips which depart from 


Holland for all the above mentioned places, it will be ſuſi- 


cient to obſerve, that from the port of Amſterdam alone up- 
wards of 1500 veſſels ſet ſail, freighted for the North and 


the Baltic ſea, and that all other foreign trades employ a 
proportionable number; for a Dutch author aſſerts, that 
ſometimes more than 1500 buſſes have been ſeen to go 
out of the ports of Holland in three days; and that the 


herring- fiſhery uſually. employs upwards of 3000 yearly. - 
Amſterdam, is the general ſtaple of all 8888 
particularly of thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, Spain, the Me- 


diterranean, and the Balic. i 

The navigation of Greenland, and the Frozen fea, ſor 
the fiſhery of whales, and other ſea · monſters found in 
theſe ſeas, is performed by the inhabitants of Frieſland. 


ery. : E:; 3 1227 3 . . 3 1 8 8 
Middleburg is the ſtaple for a part of the French wines; 
28 Dordrecht is for that of Rheniſh wine, Engliſh Joths, 


8 2 ma chan, 8 
ſhips of Fluſhi ng. 7 


The commerce of England flouriſhes moſt at Rotter- - 


dam; and there is alſo a. conſiderable ftaple of French 
es py 8 N bs bs . 8 


Tetvere in Zeland is a ſtaple for Scotch merchandiſe. 
Several manufaQures of wool, ſilk, bair, and een gold 
EIN make the principal trade of Leden. 

nens, and ſilk ſtuffa, either plain or flowered, occupy 
the greater part of the inhabitants of Harlem 


| Delft is noted for its beer, and Garthen War. 
; "6 Laſtly, Sardam has the greateſt magazines of ſhip-timber - 
Hague, It i; a large po» and naval; flores. in de ware; though e | 


. 
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of veſſels are alſo built in the-docks of Amſterdam, Rot- 

terdam, Edam, Briel, Enchuyſen, and Hoorn, not on- 
ly for the uſe of the coun 
ſtrangers. 3 
The moſt 
the ſafeſt-and moſt com modious for the carriages of the 
United Provinces, is that carried on with a part of Ger- 
many by the Rhine and Meuſe, which waſh their ſtates ; 
28 alſo by the Weſer, Ems, and Elbe, not far from the 

German ocean. 
The traffic of the Rh 


in its courſe, is very conſiderable; Cologne being pro- 
perly the center of the commerce, and the principal ſtaple 
of the Rheniſh and Moſelle wines; as alſo of the mer 
chandiſes of Lorrain, and the archbiſhopric of Triers, 
which the Moſelle croſſes, ſuch as Wwadd, iron-bars, can- 
nons, and cannon- balls. 3 
It is alſo by the Rhine, that the merchandiſe of Mentz 
and Franconia are carried to be fold afterwards in the fa- 
mous fairs held twice a year at Francfort, or which are 
brought from Nuremberg. endl oat $3 we The On 
Laſtly, it is by the Rhine that the Dutch have flax, 


thread, and linens, from the duchies of Juliers and 
Ber * 2 7 ky *. f CRE 6 . + + 
The Meuſe facilitates the commerce of Holland to 


Liege, which is ſituated. on this river; and even to Aix- 
| 1G not far diſtant from it. The Dutch have 
from 5 | 1 ſerges, lates, coals, | lead, iron, bullets, 
and cauldrons made at Aix-la-Chapelle out of the copper 
brought by them to Liege. 
Bremen, ſituated 15 _— . : 
ſer, is the ſtaple of all the commodities belonging to 


Heſſe and-Brunſwick. It is alſo in this town that the 


Dutch get carpenters timber, wheat, wool, metals, and 
beer, which are ſent there from Lower Saxony, Heſſe, 
Brunſwick, and other parts. | 
Emdem, the capital of E an 
mouth of the Ems, is the ſtaple of all the trade of this 


try, but alſo to be ſold. to 


neighbouring commerce, and at the ſame time 


hine, alſo including that of the Mo- 
ſelle and the Maine, by which this great river is increaſed 


from the mouth of the We- 


mercial intereſts, 


carried on by the way of Narva and Revel, towns of Li- 
port of Archangel having been diſcovered by the. Engliſh, 


which had ſeveral conveniencies not found in tbe two 
others, particular 6 


. The Dutch beiog delivered from the eren of a ruin- 


to eſtabliſh a commerce with Archan 
for ſome time divided it with the Engli 


well, that at 
their hands, 
About forty 


part of Germany ; and the Dutch have from it «ll the 
commodities of Weſtphalia, particularly of the biſhop- 


ric of Paderborn and i which conſiſt principally 
in carpenters timber, wool, linen, oxen, horſes, and 


the hams "which have acquired ſo great a reputation 


in Europe. 


Laſtly, the commerce of the Elbe is one of the moſt con- | 


ſiderable which-the Dutch have in the German ocean. 


It is uſually by the way of Hamburg that the Dutch 


carry on the commerce of Lower Germany; but very 
often they aſcend as far as Harbu 


wine and wood z purchaſing. even in theſe quarters en- 
tire foreſts, Which they 


ſell, and with which they ſtock 


rg and Magdeburg for 
vinega 


large warehouſes, to uſe them upon occaſton, or as they 


judge convenient. 
Silk an | 
ſpice, drag, 
copper, 
Dutch bring to 
tioned,” +5, 
Antw 
thread " lace, 
hemp, Br uſſels and 
with cambricks and barracans. 


= 


_ 


wood for dying, ſugar, . cheeſe, herrings, 


Ghent and Bruges with linens and 
Oudenarde with tapeſtry, and Lifle 
The Dutch 


give in ex- 


ad - woollen manufactures, haberdaſhery. wares, 


and ribbonds, are the merchandiſe which the 
to Germany by the five rivers already men- 


Bruſſels, and Mechlin, furniſh the Dutch with 


cougar, clock-work, and other, th 
| Thoſe which Paſs from Holland into England ate fine 
| linens, ſail-cloth, paper, :and ſilk. : f 


thence that they have corn 
| prong perſons could ſubſiſt. 


culiarly appropriated, - They are always divided into two 
fleets; the one, only of 6 or 7. ſhips, which ſet ſail in 


is fixed for the month of 
4 end of October. — 4 0g ITN ET 0 
Ĩͥöbeſe fleets have always a convoy, which the city of 
| Frieſland, ſituated at the - moſt 


* 
— 


1 
are woollen cloths, and ſtuffs; ſilk ſtuffz, and ſtockings 
both of ſilk, nn. bats, tin, lead, coal, vitriol, 
and tobacco + ing 


— 


The commerce of the North and the Baltic is ng ot = 
moſt important the Dutch are engaged oy In m_—_—— | 
they labour only for the reſt of Europe: 
every thing regards them it being from 

| hey hay or their food, and neceſlaries  * 
for their navigation ; without which neither the ſtate nor 


* 


but in this almoſt 


= 
» 


ore the year 1553, the commerce of Muſcovy was 


vonia, ſituated in the lower part of the Baltic. The 


all the trade of this vaſt empire paſſed into ſhis new port; 
ly upon account of the paſſage 'of the 


und. a 


ous war, by a twelve years truce with Spain, baſtened 

gel; and having 

| ſh, Who before; 
were the ſole maſters thereof, they. concerted matters ſo 1 


4 


part an- 
a N d, and par- 
to which this trade ſeems more pe- 


* 


y ſhips, from.,200 to 400 ton, de 
nuaily for Archangel from the ports of Hollan 
ticularly Amſterdam, : 


the month of June, and return in the month of Decem- 
ber; and the other of 30 or 32 ſhips, whoſe departure 
July, and their return for the 


$7 


even in the midſt of the moſt 


from 4 to 500 tons, but manned 


cloths. 


The commerce of the Dutch to France was formerly _ Several kinds of merchandiſe are proper for this com- 5 
very conſiderable, .that is, before the twa nations were dt merce; but as the balance is not equal between the imj- SY 
variance with each other upon. account of the triple al- ports and exports, and the conſumption not conſider- * 1 
lance; and it sppeate, from ihs memoirof.a Dutch am- able, except that of Dantzick, the ſtaple for the i | 

baſlador, - that they exported. yearly from. France to _ 


bout -2,600,000 l. ſterling in French 


3 AS 


the amount of - about 
commodities, exelulive. of corn 3 
they loaded between 3 and 600 ſhi 
See the commerte of Spain and F 

Dutch to theſe countries. | 
The neighbourhood o 


\ 
þ 


\ 


facilitated a conſid between the two nar 


tions. 


. - 
83 
1 
. 8 


o 


alſo falt, with which 
ial for that of the __ 
England and Holland bas always 
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The merchandiſe exported from England to Ho 
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N 
« trading there; or, laſtly, that the northern nations, who 
he ports on this ſea, may not themſelves export their 
-netrchandiſe to others. EOS re oe | 


=: The merchandiſe which the Dutch import to Sweden 
and Denmark, are ſpice, drugs, | Spaniſh-and- Portu- 
5 pueſe'falt; ſugar, wine, -brandy, linen, woollen and filk 
-feuffyr N ay a | 
To Pomerania, / cloths, wine, cheeſe, falt, tobacco, 
iron, lead, tin, and old rixdollars: | 
To Dantzick;-filk ſtuffs of all faſhions, - cloths, wood 
: for dying, great quantities of ſpice, drugs, Italian cream 
of tartar, ſugar, oil, paper, wines of different ſorts, 
<bratidy; and French ſalt for Pruſſia. 0. 2 1600 
- Laſtly, to Riga, Revel, Narva, and Pernaw, all towns bf 
- Livonia, falt, ſpice, ſugar, tobacco, French glaſs, and 
especially a great number of old rixdollars, wherewith 
they pay for the merchandiſe, not only of this province, 
but alſo thoſe brought there from Muſcovy, Poland, 


and Lithuania. „ a 
It was only ſince the beginning of the 17th century, 
that the Dutch traded to the Levant under their own 
flag; being before obliged to come under thoſe of the 
French, purſuant to the antient capitulations of that 
crown with the Grand Signior. 825 
| The republic having made particular ones for itſelf with 
- the Porte in 1612, ſet immediately upon improving this 
3 branch of trade, which ſeemed ſo important, that the 
-States-General eftabliſhed a chamber at Amſterdam, to 
take care of every thing relating to it. 
This chamber is compoſed of fix deputies, and a ſecre- 
tary, who are all merchants, and regulate all that con- 
. :cerns the navigation and trade of the Mediterranean; 
but under the authority of the burgo-maſters. 
Fhe republic, which has few other connections with the 
Porte, than thoſe of its commerce, keeps a miniſter 
there under the title of refident, who not only maintains 
the capitulations of the nation, but alſo decides the dif- 
ferences ariſing among private perſons, and the appeals of 
- the conſuls. | 


at different times, and in different ſquadrons ; but gene- 

ES rally with convoys, upon account of the Barbary cor- 
—_ However, there are ſeveral others freighted for diffe- 
rent ports of France, Italy, and Barbary 3 where they 


UN 


their new Weſt India company, eſtabliſhed in 7654, bes 


- always maintained itſelf with reputation. 8 

- The Dutch alſo, or rather their Weſt India company 
keep on footing a pretty good trade on all the coaſts of 
Africa. Their principal. eſtabliſhment is at the Cape df 


_ - Good Hope; and they have likewiſe ſeveral! others in 


The ſhips which trade directly to the ſtates of the Grand 
Signior, are uſually 30 or 35 in number; which depart 


take in the merchandiſe proper for them, and continue 


their courſe to the Levant, where they ſell them, either 
upon their own account, or that of French and Italian 
merchants, for whom they have freighted, and with 
whom they afterwards diyide the returns belonging to 


each perfor | 


3 


is great, becauſe the metal is of baſe allay, and the JO 
ani, 

Which is the arms 
bf the 5 


Wer Hh e of their 


liſe 


Armenfans, and their merchar 


heir con 
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ents in the Weſt 


Guinea, Cape Verd, and tne gold coaſt; particularly in 
; the laſt, where they have the forts St George and Nac 
- fau : the others are, Anamabo, Aearo, Achim, Sama, 
and Bouten. Their greateſt traffic is in.negroes boeh 
their trade is alſo very conſiderable in gold duſt, eſe- 
phants teeth, leather, gums, oſtriehes feathers, Wax, 
- and ſome drugs for dying... 1 HF OM 
However opulent the Dutch commerce is in all the lates 
of the three above mentioned parts of the world, it i; 
eertain that the trade which their Eaſt India company 
- has catried on upwards of a century in all the kingdoms 
of Aſia, is of a much greater conſequencge. 
The Dutch Eaſt India companies, formed before the 
union of 1602, ſatisſied with A peaceable I poſſeſſion of 


theit commerce, undettook nothing agaĩnſt the vaſt do- 


minion of the Portugueſe, Who had almoſt ſubjected all 
the coaſts and iſlands of Aſia, ſince they diſcovered the 
route by the Cape of Good Hope. ws” 
The general company formed out of all theſe, was for 
«ſome time of the ſame diſpoſition; but at laſt it ventured 
to attack that formidable power, and found little! difficulty 
in conquering it. IF Re 
The firſt fruits of its conqueſts over the Portugueſe: were 
the fort of the iſland -of Amboina, which it took in 
1605, near 100 years after the Portugueſe had taken it 
from the king of Ternate; and this afterwards tacilitated 
for the Dutch the taking of the other Moluccas, ſo fa · 
mous for their ſpice. EN Sad | 
The company's fleet failed in the important fortreſs of 
Malacca in 606, and could not conquer it till the year 
1640: but this fatal event was followed by ſuch-ſucceſs, 
that in 1663 the Portugueſe had ſcarce ſo much remain- 
ing as the celebrated city of Goa, and the important 
fortreſs- of Diu, out of ſo many towns, forts, iſlands, 
and eftabliſhments, they before poſſeſſed, from Ormus 
in the Perſian gulph to Macao, an 'ifland and city of 
| China, upon the coaſt of the province of Kantung, and 
even as far as Japan,” n. 


The United Provinces are a-confederacy of ſeveral in- 
dependent ſtates; for every province, and every cityalmoſt, 
is a ſeparate ſtate, and not bound by the determination 
of the States-General, till their conſent. is had. As the 
States-General cannot make war, peace, or alliance, or 
levy taxes, without the conſent of every province; hei- 
ther can the ſtates of any province determine any thing 
of this kind, without the conſent of every city and petty 
republic in it. | E 


The ſtates of Holland conſiſt of the deputies or repreſen- | 
tatives of the nobility, and of 18 3 making in all 
19 voices, of which the nobility have only ene. 
In the city of Amſterdam, the ſovereign power'is-lodped | 
in 36 ſenators, who continue members of the ſenate for | 
life; and when one dies, the ſurviving ſenators elect 

Another in his room: the people have-nothing to do in 


the choice; and the ſenate elects the deputies to be ſent | 


to the ſtates of Holland, and appoints the bürge malten 
and efchevins, ho may be reſembled to the mayer and 
 aldermen. The penſioner may be reſembled to the” re- 
corder, who is always a perſon well verſe in che civil | 
law and cuſtoms of the country; and, though le is infe+ 
_ rior to the ſenators, has a very great influence on the 
- Nate, and is ufually applied to by foreign minifters.” 
The conftitution of the governments in other cities doe | 
not differ much from that of Amſterdem the power id 
lodged in the principal magiſtrates, and the people have | 
no ſhare in it, or in the election of their porernon: © 
The States- General conſiſt” of the repreſenratives*of the | 
ſeven, United Provinces, who fit conffantly a ine Hapues | 
and no ſtadtholder, governor, or militzry officer; can; ut 
and vote in the affembly-of the Ste een Rach 
province appoints a, preſident of this allembly inthe 
Pant» Mp Le Bagh 23 5 8 2: 85 0 turns, 
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fratified. 


their land-forces, conſiſting of 
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turns, wh is changed once à week. 


or Ade "hs fits in ihe. 
im e 


long table, which will hold about 30 perſons, 


the uſual number of which the States- General are com- 


poſed ; Very province deputing what number of repre- 
ſentstiyes they pleaſe, though all that are deputed by a ſingle 
province have but one voce; and when the States -Ge - 


neral have reſolved on any thing relating to peace or 
war, alliances or taxes, it muſt be ſent to every province 


and city, A is a ſovereign Adel to drove and 


The Dutch uſually raife annually "A two and three 
millions ſterling in time of * out of which are paid 


25, 00 men, foreigners 


91 


2s well as national troops, particularly Switzers and 


Scotch ; and they 
in commiſfion. 
the Dutch keep 15 or 20,09 x7 


crowns per annum, out of 


have ſeldom leſs than 50 men of war 
Beſides the troops already mentioned, 
Ore. the barrier-towhs; 

for maintaining of which obs ie ſam of 500,000 

e revenues of the Auſtrian 


Netherlands. Their taxes ate ralſed by an almoſt gene- 


ral exciſe ; and in time of war there is uſually a poll tax, 


2 land-tax, and chimney or hearth money, levied. But 


every province and city vary their taxes as they fee fit: 


it: but thou 
at home,” by eating, drinking. cloathing, &c. they take 


if they ot the quota demanded of them; the States- 


Genera no directions as to” the method of raifing 


ogy the Dutch tax every thing that is confumed 


care that the duties on mercharidife ſhall be extremely 
low, both on importation and exportation, which makes 


theit cdu 


ntry a free port in a manner, and draws won of 
the bon þ of watts hither, 
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| The hh 3 four colonies in Guiana, a Lie ry 


of the Terra Firma of South America, extendi 


from 


the river of the Amazons, to that of Oronoko, Which 
makes upwards of 1200 miles of coalt; with immenſe __ 


tracts up the country, as far as Brazil on one lide, and 


on the other as far as New Andalufia. 


" Theſe four colonies of the Tetra Firma have they name 


from four rivers of the province of Guiana, along which 


. they are eſtabliſhed; of which Boron, Berbice, and Su- 


rinam, are to the north of Cayenne; and the other 


called Approwacq, to the fouth; the F rench colony ſe- 
parating it from the three others. 


Surinam, is. the moſt conſiderable of the four, yet of no 


great "conſequence : 
1 fort there, which they ſeem to have a great occa- 


ion for ; 'becauſe the Tadians, wo have been irritated 


by them, give no quarter when they find them at any diſ- 
tance from their fort. 


The og . 
1 Dutch ſe 
tions, and the 


were formerly maſters of Surinam; but the 
1 52 it in the wars between the two na- 
agliſh ceded it to them, in f ſor 


New York, by the peace of Breda. 


Sugat grows theft in abundance, and oth the orinci- 
pal object of its commerce : but indigo, tobacco, ginger, 
and cotton, are alſo cultivated there; and it is for this pur- 


poſe that the Dutch eſtabliſhed at Fort Mina, on 'the 
Alficat gold coaſt, ſend there yearly feveral negroes, as 
alſo Teveral comtodities of this coaſt, and even a conſt- 


ſiderable quantity of gold. 


| However, the Amſterdam Hits are thoſe who carry 


: It kinds of merchandiſe” whi 


Poron, Berbice, and Appravacg, afford the ſame commodi- | 


_ of. cotton, 


_ treat for "O00 Tens” 0” and other commo- 
dities. 


warehouſes ſtored with 


the greateſt trade; keepi > 
Europeans uſually i import 


to America. 


ties, and carry on the ſame trade, as Surinam: but Ber- 
bice bas this peculiar to itſelf, that, ' beſides che culture 
which is there more abundant than in the 
© three other colonies, it produces an excellent Ruff 
called oreflane, extracted from a plane of the fame name, 
5 cultivating, and preparing it much after the rg and of 
indigo. -* 

It 1 alſo the advantage of having very eratable' and 
peaceable Indians for its neighbours, wbo render 8 
. great ſervices in their colonies,. and with whom they 
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however, the Dutch have a very 


and cows. 
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14 48 Dudes stens Abe, FIDE 001 
gar. or Euſtatia commonly called Storia, a ein 
leaſt of the Caribbees, ſituated in 63 deg: of W. loo anfl 
17 deg. 32 mim of N. lat, being about a5: wy, * Eir- 
cumference. 

The merchants of Fluſhing gbraingd its Seeed em 
the States-General; and, notwithſtanding the fterilit 
of the ſoil, made ſeveral e of tobacco oh 1 
vrhich W b almoſt the whole commerce of the 


iſland. | 
Woah alot 


ny is ſtill faiatier. than St. Euftace { and 
entirely a rock, the inhabitants have fund foil} enough 


for the culture of tobacco, and the fupport of feveral 


Dutch families, who live there at their eaſe. 


St. Martin, is the laſt of the Antilles, wherein the Dutch 


have colonies eſtabliſhed in 1653 but they Ing to a 

ä — one half of the Hahd, ee other —— to 

- French. 

Its tobacco and ſalt-marſhes make all its ridh d wade. 
The ſalt marſhes are in the Dutch © diviſion} but the 
Ftench have the wſe of them. AT 

Curaras, ot Curraſſan, is properly the only iflatd of conſes - 
quence poſſeſſed by the Durch in the Welt Indies ; not for 
its extent, or commercial productions, having but 9 of 


10 -teagues in length, and in breadth; and affording 


"ip ſome ſugar, wool, and leather; but for che conſi- 


-_— 


©  niards of the continent, from whiet it is only 7 or 8. 
-' Teagues diſtant. 
© The port, the'town, and the forts which defends them 
both, ate 4 or 5 leagues from the point, in the ſouth part 
of the iſland 3 Where the ſhips of Carthagena and Porto- 
Bello came formerly to treat for negroes for Peru, whom 
they often bought up to the amount of 1 500 at once. 
This commerce is much dwindled away lice the Eng- 
liſh of Jamaie have undertaken it: but the Datch have 
ſucceeded in that of European merchandiſe ; and, though 
| contraband,” it cannot be ſaid how much theſe two cities 


© export yearly from Curacao, ot how much the Dutch 


diſperſe throughout the whole coaſt of Venezuellay which 
is oppoſite, as alte to the river Ne la Hache, and New 
Andaluſta whi. h are not far diſtnt. 
Bonaire, and Aba, one of which: is' ten leagues ror Cara- 
cos to the eaſt and the other. ony 7 to the weſt, are c o 
- ade belonging alſo to the Du ch; where they have ſome 
plantations, particularly in that of Bonaire, which is a. 
moſt as big again as Cutacao, but much leſs. inhabited. 


- Pte theſe two iſlands, Curacao has almoſt all its fub- 


fiſtence; the Dutch ſending there ſeveral barks daily, 
which return loaded with mige, Guinea corn, potatoes, 


and the falted fleſh of _ for the nourifunent of their 


troops and negroes. 


Bonaire furniſhes alſo fevers) RY for the Hbabdtants 8 


employ themſelves much in the grazing of hoffes bulls, 


for the loading of ſome Dutch ſhips that reſort it. 
Though the ſugar and tobacco cultivated at Curacao 
well as the wool, hides, and ſome other — 

make a part of the cargoes of the ſhips which return t 


derable tra ſe, which its firoation gives it with the Spa- 


There is likewiſe a ſalt marſh, which ſerves þ; | 


4 


Europe; yet this obje& would be 100 inconſiderable to 


nàttract them therey in ſuch numbers a8 t 
and the trade of Curacao would ſoon 
_ richeſt merchandiſe of Spaniſks America: paid them with 


© intereſt for the care they take in keeping the warghouſes = 


of this iſland always ſtored: with European 


uo longer than is neceſfary to clear out the effects they 


ang weren and to ſend thoſe aboard which: they * "x 


find ready to their bands. 


- The” Dutch hase Been n of | Curads, and/theſs 
two other iſlands, ſinee the your 265 when they took 


_ them from the'Spathiards © 
UNMOOR, ” & term at fea, when a -wollil n ds, 


or. was held by te anchots, is begun- . © 


See 


repared to weigh. 
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UN 


Nerbiag. . 
- -UNRIGGING of a ſhip, is the ung ry the ves 
„ of ä | See 1 . | 


come yearly 3 
had not the 


Five or ſix large ſhips uſually carry on this trade; which IS 
* ſo ſafe and rieh, that they remain loaded for retumning 
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VOCATION, is uſed "for: 2 deſtination to any ſtate, or 
rfeflion. nubr 1 1 . 
Vi LANO, or Valens. A pottotol n 06) hay, in the 
- Pope's territory, and duchy of Ferrara; lying in 13 deg. 
of E. lon. and 44 deg. 50 min. of N. lat. on one of the 
mouths of the Po, in the gulph of . pe- 40 miles 
ceeaſt of F errara. | 
VOLTA. A tiver on the Goinea coalty 1 in Africa, which 
runs from norih to ſouth, and falls into che ocean eaſt of 
Acra. 
vOL TURN. A river of Naples, which riſes in the 
province of Moliſe; and, paſſing by Benevento, runs 
(eaſt by Capua; falling into the gulph of Gaicta, a bay 
of the Tuſcan ſea. 
VOLUME. A book, or writing, of a juſt bulk to be 
bound by itſelf. _ See Book. 


Nur VOMICA, Vonic-nut.. A little, round, gat, woody 2 6 
0 months after M 
At Milan, uſance o bills: 1 Sagy Genoa. >. * —— alter 


fruit, or ſeed ; hard as a horn, of a mouſe-colour with- 
out, but of different colours within, ſometimes n 
ſometimes white, and ſometimes broẽwu. 

It is not known what the plant is that bears it ; but iti is 

- a poiſon for dogs, and other quadrupeds, which it * 

preſently through exceſſive vomiting. 

v ORT EX, I birlwind, in meteorology; heing a en ra- 
pid, violent motion of the airy in gyres, or circles. See 
Whirkwind, + | 

VorTEx, isalſo uſed os an eddy, or lo $ being a body 


of water, in certain ſeas and rivers, which runs rapidly 


round, forming a ſort of cavity in the middle. The or- 
dinary cauſe of theſe 'vortices, is a gulph, - or outlet, 
whereby the water of ſuch ſea or river is abſorbed, or 
precipitates itſelf -into ſome other receptacle ; ſometimes 

to ſome other communicant ſea or river, and ſometimes 
perhaps into the vaſt abyſs of central water. 

VOUA. A long meaſure; uſed in the kingdom of Siam ; 
2 kens make 1 voua, 2 ſoks 1 ken, 2 keubs 1 ſok, and 
12 nious 1 keub; the niou being 3-4ths of an inch. 

VOUCHER, Genifies a ledger-book, or book of agcompts, 
wherein are entered the warrants for the ent 8 
diſcharge. See Boat - keeping. | {y 


But voucher alſo ſignifies any writing, or proof, for . 


ſineſs done among tradeſmen; which they are oſten ob- 

liged to produce and prove, before they are paid. 

 VOUL. . A mall meaſure, uſed by the inhabitants of Ma- 
dagaſcar, for clean rice, containing about half a pound. 


UPHOLDER, or Upholferer. A tradeſman, who makes 


| beds, and other ſorts of houſhold-furniture. 
-UrnoLDERs company of London, was incorporated by let- 


June 1627, by the name of The maſter, wardens, and 
commonalty of the myſtery or art of the upholders of the 
city of London ; being governed by a maſter, 2 wardens, 
and 28 affiſtants, with a livery of 131 members ; who, 


„en Weir being adaiified, Pay a fine of Wk 10 8, but we 


„ have no ball. f 

| URINE, in agriculture, is of excellent uſe as a manure. 
Experienced perſons in agriculture and gardening, prefer 
urine for land and trees before dung; as penetrating bet- 
ter to the roots, and removing ſeveral infirmities of 


plants: ſo that in Holland, and many other countries, 


they preſerve the urine of their bea » With as much 


care as their dung: 


nds. A fort of buffalo, found in the foreſts of Lithuania, 


in Poland. It is a very furious animal, with round anJ 


ſhort horns; having a beard reſembling that of a goat, 


with long and blackiſh hair. 


The ſkin of this animal is ſaid to have a ſpecific quality, | 


with regard to pregnant women, by keeping them from 
abortion; which makes its value conſiderable, eſpecially 
among the Poliſh ladies, who ſeem perſuaded of its virtue. 

-USALTON. - A ſilver coin current in Aliatic Georgia, 
worth about 10 d. ſterling. 


payment of bills of exchange, reckoned either from the 
Jay of the bills being accepted, or from the day of the 


date ; and thus called, becauſe regulated by the uſage. ing 


* cuſtom of the places whereop they are dnn. Ses 9 85 
and Hachang ee. een 
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' USANCE, in commerce, is a KIA time fo) the 


wes 
TX 


: ther from ſight, or from date. 
duppio, for double uſagee, or two uſancea; 
is longe i or ſhorter, according to the different countries, 

Ia F tance, uſance is fixed at 30 days. At London, 


months. 
At Venice, Genoa, and Le 
{ burgh, ulance of bills drawn from En 


a Nuremberg. 15 days after ſight... my" 
At Venice, uſance of bills drawn ke Forman, 8 
F ey Lucca, and 8 


days after date. F rom Amſterdam, . and Ham- 


20 days after date. 
At Florence, uſance of bills drawn — Bologna, i is 3 
days after ſight ; from Rome, 10 days after light; from 
Venice and Naples, 20 days after dat. 
At Rome, uſance of bills of exchang 
was originally 10 days after 8 by an abufe, 
this term has been extended to 15. At 


Rome, 10 days; from Naples, 3 weeks; from Venice, 


Cadiz, and Seville, 2 months. 
At Genoa, uſance of bills from Milan; Towne les 


werp, Amſterdam, and other places in the Low * 
USAGE 
of maritime juriſprudence, whereby the policy of navi- 
. Navigation, and Commerce. 
b gulations. The firſt, called laws or Judgments of Oleron, 
ters-patent of the 2d of Charles I. dated the 14th f 


| Guienne, at her return from t 


commerce was then in a very flouriſhing” condition. 


ber ſon Richard, king of England, on his xeturn from the 
holy land. 


of Wiſby, a city in the iſland of Gothland, in the Baltic 
| ſea, antiently much famed for commerce, as molt of 
the nations of Europe had their magazines, quarters, and 
| ſhops, therein. Theſe cuſtoms were compiled i in the Teu- 


« 4 tries. 


they were made ſince the 7 1288, when the City of 


The third ſett of regulations were made at Lubec, about | 
| , the year 1597; by the Ts {be Babe town. on | 


'USQUEBAUGH:” A Rrong, 


The proceſs is ſomewhat „ 5 the ingredients | 
numerous; but the following was much mms for- 


vs 
Bille of exchange are either eee or more uſances 


"The Italians ſay, 
but this i 


uſanee is a common month, and double uſance two 
In Spain, uſance is two months, or 60 days. 
gborn, 3 months. At Ham- 


nd 7 Fi rance 
enice, is & months after date. From Antyerp 20 


„is five os aſter fight, 
enoa, and Vienna, 15 days 


aples, Auſbourg, . 
Modena, and Milan, 20 


From Mantua, 


Fr Om 
after ſight. 
burgb, two month; ate g 
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ſight; from Rome 10 days after ſight, and from W 


e drawn i in Italy, 


ghorn, uſance 
of bills drawn from Genoa, is 8 days after fight ; from 


3 weeks; from London, 3 weeks; 3 and from Amſter- 
dam, 40 days. 

At Amſterdam, uſance of bills drawn from Eigland : _d 
France, is a month after date; from Venice, Madrid, 


horn, and Lucca, is 8 days after fight; from Venice, 
Rome, and Bologna, 15 days ; from Naples, 22 days; 
from Sicily, a month after fight, or 2 months after 
date; from Sardinia, a month after ſight; from Ant- 


tries, : months after date. 

and cuſtoms of the ſea, are certain 'maxims, 
rules, or uſages, which make the baſe or ground-work 
gation, and commerce of the ſea, are regulated. po 
Theſe uſages and cuſtoms conſiſt in in three kinds of te- 
veen Eleanor, „ ducheſs of 


e holy war ; 1 from 
memoirs which ſhe had gathered i in the Levant, where 


were made by order of. 


She called them laws of Oleron, by reaſon then re- 
ſided in an iſland of that name, in the bay of Aquitaine. 
They were much augmented about the; year 1266, by 


The ſecond regulations were made by the werchnt 


nguage, and are ſtill the rule in the northern coun- 
T beir date does not appear; but it is probable 


tonic lan 


Wiſby was deſtroyed the firſt time; which was atter- | 
_ wards reſtoted b 7 us, king of Sweden. 


Ane. 


ri? dons Wy 
_ chiefly taken by way of dram ; it! baſis being 2 
rectified ſpirits. of wine. 
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To two gallons of brandy, or Spirits, | put 2 pound of | 
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bout ounces of currants, and three of dates fliced ; tops 


oy 


of thyme, bawn, ſavory, mint, and tops of flowers of 


roſemary, of each two ounces ; cinnamon and mace 
bruiſed, nutmegs, anis and coriander ſeeds, bruiſed 
wiſe, of each four ounces ; citron, or lemon and ora 


ual quantity of neat white, port wine, allon 
"Ear ie Ye deen "the whole "16, Be sede 
- with'7 proper quantity of double refiged Tugar.'”! 5 
USURER. © A perſonh charged with 4 habi 


youth befgrs e 

but, 'after their death, 

be proved 1 

- bel eee tio iii En 

USURIOUS central, is any bargain or contract, whereby 
a man is obliged to pay more intereſt for money than the 

/ TT COOLS? 

USURY, in the general, denotes'a gaiti or profit, which 
a perſon makes of 1 

it is an increaſe of the 'princip: ted 

thereof, or the price a borrower gives for the uſe of a 
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change 8 
for an unlawful profit, which a perſon makes of His mo- 
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nepal exacted for the loatt 


ſum credited to him by the lender; called alſo intereſt, 
and in ſome antient ſtatutes dry exchange. See Er. 


The word wftry is uſually taken in an evil ſenſe, that is, 
| ney; in zich ſenſe jt is that ufury is forbidden; by the 
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a 13 per tent! per dnnun. 


civil and eccleſiaſtical law, as well as by the law of na- 


ture. In this Ie it alſo is, that it is held uſury to 
lend money up pawyns, to exact intereſt for money 
without ſucrendeting the principal, and to ſlipulate inte- 
reſt for . which is not employed in trade, nor 
beings any profit to the perſon who receives it. But as 
the Latin word aſura, at leaſt the plural ſure, may be 
underſtood of a lawful intexeſt; wre do not ſee why uſury 
may not be uſed in Enpli-in the ſame harmleſs ſenſe. 
„BY the antient Roman lau, people, were allowed to 
tend out" their moniey at 1 per cent. yer "month, which 
12 per tent. m. If they received more, the 
incurred the note of . and the overplus was 
charged on the principal. This rate of uſury was al- 
lowed of as low as the time of Juſtinian, who moderated 
it a little by the -26th law in the code d. ene, and, 
not Tori Ae „ the canon law forbid all uſury whatſos- 
ever, In compliance with this prohibitiop, the cuſto- 
mat y laws allow no intereſt to be exacted for money 
"Ent on a fimple obligation; but only by contract, and 
upon alienating the principal, which the debtor is to re- 
imburſe at pleaſure being à kind of buying an annuity, © 
or annual revenue. 80 that, in propriety, unlawful . 
uſury conſiſts, in extotting an exceſſive rate for money; 


beyond what is preſcribed by La 7. 


— 


By the ſtatute of Charles I. no man is allowed to take 


above 6 J. for the forbearance of 100 l. for one years 


under certain penalties therein enjoined. And by a later 


. for the like, and in proportion for any other ſum. 
UZIF IR, Uzufar, or Uzifur, in chemiſtry. A name 
_which ſome authors give to einnabar. See Cinnabar. 
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Is en 7h, 4 

85 Amer of 8 xiſiog in. ze 

| 2 mountains, on the conhines pf 
Poland; ; and, running firſt from E. to. 

| turns S. then paſſes by Leopoldſtadt, and 

9 . WT into the Danube, oppo. elbe iſland of 

| HG 

Wat.” A river 01 the United Netherlands, being one 

of the branches of the Rhine, which runs from E. to W. 

ough. the Betue, in the province of Guęldexland, paſ- 

4 by Nimeguen, iel, Bommel, and eee 5 a 1 
continuing its courſe eaſtward, unites its waters with t 


+ Maes; then by Warts falls into the German fra 
| below the Briel. | 


WAD, A term among the miners, near Penrith in Cum- | 


berland, for the black lead of that country. See Black 


of | 
WADDING.. A thin 3 1 ern made 


to line mens morning gowns, and the plaits of al "gs coats. 


WAFER. A thin cake, or paſte dried; generall Y. uſed 6 for 
ſcaling of letters. 
WAF T. To waſt a ſhip is to convoy hen ſafes as men of 


war do rchant-ſhips.. See Conuey. 
It alſo by ne a ſignal | we ho t6 ſhew that a \ ſhip i is in 
© diftreſs, by a leak, or the like ; and therefore wants 
help from the ſhore, or from other ſhips. 

To make a Warr, is to hang out ſome coat, ſea-gown, 
or ſuch like, in the main ſhrouds of the ſhip; as a fign 
for the men to come on board. 

WAFTERS. Conductors of veſſels at ſea. See Convꝶ. 
King Edward IV. inſtituted a ttiumvirate of officers with 
naval power, whom the patent ſtiles, cuſtodes, conduc- 
tores, and waftores. Their buſineſs chiefly was to guard 
fiſhermen on the coaſts of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

WAGE. A weight uſed at Amiens, a town of Picardy in 
France, where it weighs 165 Ib. and makes 1 34 Ib. 3 oz. 
avoirdupois. See Weight. 


WAGGON, A kind of vehicle, or carriage, in common 
uſe. 


heavier, and more jogging they go. The only reaſon 
the fore-wheels of waggons and coaches are made leſs 
than the hind wheels, is for the convenieney of turning. 
The more upright or ſquare the ſpokes of the wheel are 
from the box, or center, the weaker they are, when 


they come to bear on either fide: on which account, as 


_ alſo to ſecure a wheel from breaking in a fall, they are 
made concave or diſhing. See Carriage. 
/AGGONER, is uſed for a routier, or book of hand 
deſcribing the ſeas, and their coaſts. See Chart. 
 WAIGATS, or Weygats Straits, are ſituated between 
Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, in 6 deg. of E. lon. and 70 
deg, of N. lat. thro' which the Dutch ſailed to the north 


as high as 75, to diſcover a north-eaſt paſſage to China 
and the Eaſt Indies. | 


 WAINSCOTF, in building, the timber · work ſerving to 


line the walls of a room; being uſually in dennen, and 
painted, to ſerve inſtead of hangings. 

According to Neve, wainſcotting with Norway oak, the 
- workman finding ſtuff, is valued at 6 or 78. per yard 
ſquare. Plain ſquare wainſcotting, the workman findin 
deal, is valued at 38. 6d. per yard. Large biſſection 
wainſcotting, with Dantzick tut, ; is valued at 6 or 78. - 
per yard; and ordinary biſſection work, at 38. 6d. per 


yard. In taking dimenſions they uſe a ſtring, which they WARDEN of the mint, is. is an 1 whole bufineſs i is tore-| 


preſs into all the mouldings ; it being a rule that they are 
to be paid for all where the plane goes. 


WAKE of a ſbip, is the ſmooth water a-ftern, when ſhe is 
under ſail : by which a gueſs' may be made of what ſpeed 
_ the makes, They alſo ak: from this, 9 the 


J for 
WA 


OT 


The larger the wheels of a waggon, and heir circum- 


horn, and its teeth, which ſerve for the making of all 
ference are, the eaſier is the motion; and the leſs, the 


' WARDEM, ar Warns. of ihe condit yer te he "I 


_ , chants, to pay them for it, and overſee the cer officers.) 
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Ws wetter Mb 1. 


es, às ſhe does w 
15 7. the 8 th 2848. en ber; of 


4 point or two 
leepard, 155 5 15 1 ſhe falls to the leeward of 55 
F When, in a ſhips ſtaying, the is ſa quick, that 
ſhe does not ll to lee ward upon a tack ; but that, when 
* bet wake is to t ſeeward}, they lay ſhe flaysto 
, f : weather of an Wake which is a ſign, ſhe feels. her 
helm well, and f ſteefage, Net, whe! one 


" thip giving chaſe to eier is got as far int 


ſhe, and fails Gireftly after her; * ſay, ſhe 


her wake. 


0 * wind as 


is gat into 
WAL ES- Net, or New Wale, is A name 


8. W. coaſt of Hudſon's. bays. in North. Nek 1 


ſfeſſed by the Engliſh Hudfon's bay, company. - 
LES, in a (hip, are the. ribs or bends-of planks, that lie 
e beyond others, for the men to clamber up the ſides, 
95 puttin their 7 3555 ereon. | ; K f 
„ or Malin. A kind of old r being 

the language ſpoke by the Walloons, or Frag itants 
of a canſiderable part of the French and Auſtrian low 
e namely, choſe of Artois, Hainault,, Naa 


Sand paft pf Flanders. and Bra 

EIN x large 8 whoſe VA is roſs. is er eat; 
and the wood of the tree was efteemed the fineſt in the 
world for making beautiful cabinets, tables, writing-deſks, 


and other furniture, before mahogony came in faſhion, 
See Mahogony. 


WAELRUS, or Narhval; ; called alſo, tho' improperly, Sea 
Horſe. A kind of fiſh frequent in the North ſea, and 
remarkable for its long horn, which has made it paſs in 
e in the cabinets of the eutious, for the unicorn's 

nmorn. 

This fiſh, which, next to the Sele is the” moſt enor- 

mous of the ſpecies, is taken after. the ſame manner; 
but, as the body ſerves neither for food nor oil, the head 
is cut off as ſoon as the fiſh is caught. 
The walrus, then, is only fiſhed for upon account of its 


| ſorts of work in the manner of ivory; and which are ſold * 
much dearer, not only as they ſurpaſs i ivory in whiteneſs ; 
but alſo as the works mage from it never 8 nor 

redden ſo readily. | 
The horn of this fiſh is very weighty, 'being "moſt com- 
monly very ftrait, and ending in a point. $ is upwards 

of 15 feet in length, and turned like a ſnail. towards the I 

root, where it is 3 or 4 inches in diameter, 8 

to the point. * 
The Ae teeth weigh ſometimes four pounds. 1 
The broken ſeraps of the horn are ſold uſually for that 
of the unicorn; the fame virtues againft poiſons, perhaps 


with the ſame foundation and * Wan OG to 
them. | 


Man of WAR. See Ship and Rate. I» PER? 
WARD. A word uſed in law books, ir in different it Gyn 
cations. ' Thus, a ward in London is a part of the city, 
committed to the ſpecial charge of one of the aldermen of 
the city; where there are 26 Wards, which 29. as hun- | 


dreds, and the pariſhes thereof as enn 5 
WARBE. See Denmark. | 


vernor of thoſe noted havens; who has the authority of 


an admiral, and ſends out writs in his own name. See | 
Cinque Ports. 2 


ceive the gold and filxer bullion brought in by the mer- 


"mot is alſo called 9 of the _—_ 125 W 8 
int. 


or 


ee 06 "a wien 


1 A T 5 

aan s. A port-town- of | Norwegian / 
_ lying:in28 deg. of E. Jon, and 7 deg. of N. lat. 1 20 
miles S8. E. of the North cape, on e mal 24 
near the continent; ſubject to Denmark. | 

; WAKING, in London. A court fo 3 which is 


kept in every ward of the city; wann curiata 
comitia in ancient Rome. . 
W ARE. Any fort of gos ur merchandiſe FR fot fale : : 
alfo aft Wr gr . See * 9 abt. ab. 
WARIEN dee Denmark. ++” F 
WARP, in the: bes, is che threads, 8 of 
ſilk, wool, linen, hemp, cotton, or the like, "that" are 
extended length- wiſe on the 'weaver's loom; nd 44-croſs 
Which the Ne by means of his fhuttle, paſſes the 
threads of the woof to form a cloth, ribbandg fuſtian, 
or other matter. Fora woolleniſtuff to have themeceſſary « 
qualities, it is required that the thiuads of the warp be of 
the ſame kink of wool; and of the ſamd fineneſs thiobgh- 
out; that they ure ſiaed with Flanders er parchment ſize, 
well prepared; and that they are in ſufficient number, 
with regard to the breadth of the ſtaff to be wrought, | 
_  Sre:Chath and nne 
2 Warp a ſhip, is to hale her to a bes . the wind 
is wanting, Seen of trawlers a cable, and an anchor 
fixed thereto 4 e ati. 5 
WARRANT. Ade e or obligation, ers- 
by a pet ſon promiſes another to do er . which he 
bad not otherwiſe a right to 6 
WARSAW. The capital city of poland, ſituated on the - 
river Viſtula, in 21 deg. 5 min. of E. lon. and 52 deg. 
_ I min. of N. lat. 150 Sandee of Cracow, and\ 140 8. 
of See Poland. 38 $7 * A's $137 
WARTA. A river of Poland, . co in the province g be 4 
little Poland; then paſſing by the” city of Poſna, and 
_ having. entered A wade 2 into beg river Oder at 
Kuſttin. 8 © | 
WASHING is Jhip,. i in the es language, 
guns are brought to one ſide; and che men, getting pon 
- [the yards, waſh her: other-lidey: and ſerape her as far as 
they can rang. ee een 
WASH ING8, or Waſhes, among Told and comers, | 
are che lotions whereby they recover the particles of gold - 
and filver out of the ſweep; ; that is, aſhes, earths, and 


i, {4 


tem again, or by putting them in the waſhing mill. 
WASTE. The loſs or ſpoikof mms Ms $0177 S6t 
WasnE-book.. See Brok-keepings m7 ts ts 
WASTE of a. ſhip, is that part of ker between the main- 
maſt, and the fore ma. 
WuasTz-boards. Are boards ſometimes et upon the fide of 
a boat, or other veſſel, to keep the ſea Ingen Wies in 
her. . e 9 


WATCH, at. fond fgnifies-a madre; or ſpace af four 


1 hours; becauſe half the ſhip's crew wateh; and perform 
+ duty in their turns. during that tine. Thus, the ſhip's 
5 company is. divided into aqui vs larboard- . 
8 and the ſtar · board watch: the maſter of the ſhip com- 


manding the latter, and the chief mate the former. 
Sometimes, when 2 r in harbour, they watch but a 
quarter watch, as they call ity tand wrd eee the 
company watch at a time. 


The WaArch glaſs, being four hours, is uſedatiſea 60 hit 


„ 


_ glaſſes ; minute and half minute . glaſſes 5'by»which laſt 
they count the knots when they enen in 12 © 
to find the ſhip's waere. 

machine, for the meaſuring of time; having its motion 
regulated by a ſpiral ſpriug. Ser Mich. work. 


the parts af time z as dochs ae ſuch as publiih itz by 
ſtriking on a bell: but commenzg ie name watoh is 


that of clock to the 12 20x 
the hout or not. 105 * 5 
öpring, ar e eee "ſtand 
ſame principle with pendulum clocks ; «whence their de- 
nomination. If a pendulum deſtribing little arehes of a 
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* Now of the'preſent age. 


on all "tp 


 ſwecpings: which is either performed by ſimply waſhing * | 


* 20 eee made in N W are the work of French- . 


It is unknown from what nicken e khr it 5 
need not be told Engliſhmen that it is falſe; 3 there not 
n being 
a anne watchmakers nor, in the body of watches, is 


or change their watches. There are alſo half watch hbur- 7 


ws alſo uſed for a ſmall portable. movement, or 
W aTcHEs, ſtrictiy taken, are all ſuch — i 
appropriated to ſuch ad ate — by the: 8 and So 


pretty <a the 
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eſoribes cp treter mith a gteiter ve ve- 
locity. For ame reaſon, a ſpriag put in me 
and making gt r ori Jeſs vibrations, as it is more or els 
ſtiff, and as it has a greater or leſs degree of motion given 
it, performs them nearly in equal times. Hence, as the 
vibration of pendulums had been applied to large clocks, 
to rectify the inequality of their motions); ſo, 10 correct 
the unequal motions of the balance of watches, à ſpring 
is added; by the iſochroniſm of whoſe eres, the 
„correction 0 te be effect. by 


J * 


A of ſpring, or poc let Wa TEHES, is owing to the 
| It is true, mention is made 
of à watch preſented to Charles V. in the hiſtory of that 
prince: but this, in all probability, as no mere than a 
Kind of clock to be ſet upon a table ſome reſemblance 
. whereof is ſtill remaining mean kr made be- 
ea) fore the year T6105 . 5 
eee 2d l eee s: 
=. _ glory of this encellent invention lies; but to Which of 
them it properly belongs, is greatly diſputed; the Engliſh 
. it to the former z che P rench and Dutch to the 
atter 
Mr. Derham, in his Arft Cloekmaltery allerts hat 
Dr. Hooke was the inventor; -ard adds that he contrived 
various ways of regulation; but ſays, that che way that 
1351 prevailed, and which continues in mode, Was with One 
balance, and one ſpring IG. __ 1 8 _ of che 
verge thereof. 
The time of theſe nvemtidns; was Than the year 10 58, 
zs appears, among other evidences, ſrom an inſcription 
on one of the double balance” watches, prefented to King 
Charles II. namely, Robert Hooke invent 1658, T. Tom- 
pion fecit, wr The invention preſently got into re- 
„53 both at home and abroad; and two of tbem 
were ſent for by the dauphin of Franee. Soon after this, 
Mr. Huygen's watch, with a ſpiral ſpring, get abroad, 
and made a great noiſe in England, as if the longitude 
could: be found by it. It is tertaing however; that bis 
ee was later chan the yeut 167 3, when his book 
de Horol. Oſcillat. was publiſhed; wherein be has not 
155 one word of this, tho be bas of ſoveral other dg wt poi mr 
2 in the; ſame way. 
M. Savary, parſing to — the French” Ach 
makers With the Engliſh, ' aſſerts, that if the Engliſn 
are in any condition to diſpute it with them, they owe 
0 it entirely to the great number of French workmen, 
* who tee ſhelter in England upon the revocation of 
el; ee the odict of Mantz. He adds, that three fourths of the 


ple it is by xeaſon 


. «© men. 1 r 
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one Frenchman, as we know of, among all our 


there one- eighth part French. It is certain the French g 


2 people pfefer Engliſn Watches vaſtly to their own; inſo: 
much, that, to have them with the more eaſe, a numbeg 8 


- 5 2 


workmen were invited over in 17 19 an 1 
d wich great obuntenance at Verfailles,” under 
_ the'dizeRion of che famous Mr. Law: but the x #4 tl 
Den every thing promiſecdd well for it and tbe 
French Wätch and pA ſeemed undone by i it, 
Le es to the gtound in les than a year's time, M. Savar7 
puter Ie fall entirely to that Foot Age ejudice of the 
French people, in behalf of the Englifti workmen, and 
ts the opinion that the watches did not come from 2 
1 The truth is, the workmen ſent over, bein — of 
of them vf-Joofe' characters, grew diſſolute, quarrelled 
with the prieſts, inſulted” he magiſtrates, and Were! dit, 
miſſed of neceſſity. 8 N 
N Wanchns, are ſueh; u beßdes Seseebet watch- | 
„ for meaſuring ef time, have a'clock<part, for Be 
in the hour; which are real clocks, ofi! moved d 
ſpring inſtead of 4 weight z-and, properly” be ing, 
are called pocketeclocks. | _— 
| ran Wigrettts, are-ſuch'as by polligg . Fo 
.14he Hour, mode. ior minute, at 7 Unis of the day 55 
x ba rant . e e eee 2 
& repetio, was ths _ of! 
x 10 
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firſt put in, praller bim, in | 
ocks, about 1676. 1 be conte ſet} tber axtiſts 
to work; who ſoon: found various ol effeding the 
* v fame. - But, its application to pocket Watches was not 
+ known before the reign of king James II. When the in- 
genious inventor above mentioned, having directed Mr. 
Thompſon to make ebenen watch, was! n a 
patent ſor the ſame. 9 
lbe talk of a patent engaged Mr. Quare, to reſume the 
thoughts of a like contrivanee, Which he had in view 
ſome years before. He now effected it: and being preſſed 
to ;prevent. Mr. Barlow's patent, a watch of each kind 
was produced before the king and council, upon trial of 
which, the preference was given to that made by Mr. 
Qaare The difference between them was, that Mr. 
Barlew's was made to-repeat by puſhing in two pieces on 
each fide the watch · box, one of which repeated the hour, 
and the other the quarter: whereas Mr. Quate's was 
made to repeat by a pin, which ſtuck out near the pen- 
dont; and being thruſt in, as it is now done by 3 
in the pendant itſelf, repeated both the hour and the N 
quarter with the ſame thruſt. 
75 Great quantities of watches are aue to Aba, En. 
cularly to Turky; ; Where they ſerre more for drnaments 
ike pictures in rooms; than for uſe in the pockets. 
Watches are not to be exported: without being allowed 
by the commiſſioners ol the euſtoms. See Silver. 
Warch- mater. A perſon whoſe employment conſiſts in 
Watch- making, which is thrown into many branches. 
 WATCH-work, is that part of the movement of a clock, or 
watch, which is deſigned to meaſure and exhibit the time 
on the dial-plate; in contradiſſ inction to the part that 
contributes to the Arikine of the Nuys Sen * 
...,clock-work, — 
The ſeveral mende er of ho ade pant ares) firſt, the 
8 conſiſting of the rim, which is its cireular part; 


movements, or Spring: Warguz is the next in df 2 hee N 

| - condng: to Dr. Haley, is: colle ee. 
which, being ſaturated; with water;; wo coming to be 

condenſed by the evenings cold, is driven WN the cold 

. tops, of the mountains; where being further Condenſed 
th 3 in iects down, or diſtils, N Ig 25 in an 
alembic. io 10.5 
Ibis watetzi which before floated. in ene in 
form of A ponts beiag thus brought together, at firſt 
forms little Mfeams, ſeverab of which meeting together, 
form tivulets ; and theſe, at length rivers. ? 

Rin Wa is eſteemed purer than that of ſprings, on 

ſome occaſions. If, the ſtream deſcending from its ſpring, 
chance to flow. over ſtrata or beds, wherein there are fal:, 
. ſulpbyr, vitriol, iron, or be like, it diſſolves and im 

dibes part thereof {| otherwiſe, ſpting water becumes purer 
and better 3 for while the river: drives on its watet in an 
uniaterrupted ſtream, all its. ſalts, with the vegetable and 
animal matter, from exhalations;. or from! ibe grovfd it 
waſbeg, either gradually ſink to the bottom, or are driyen 
on the ſhote: and, hence, tbe aneient poets and painters 
-Jefreſeat the deities of ſprings and rivers, as 2 and 
cCarding their waldr%. 0) 120d. sed 07 ak ns A. | 
Wich regard to the weltisdtot water, it is further dif 
tinguiſhed into ſalt- water and ſreſh-watere 9103 bo. 

Selt- WaRER. See Salt, and Sa water. 

Freb:W ATER; It is generally granted, that thoſe "oh 

ae the beſt, both for whoiſameneſs, and ſor. various other 
cconomical uſes, that are ſteeſt from ſaltdelh Khich, in 

moſt caſes, is a hurt ſul quality i in waters. 

Uſes of. W ATER\.- Thevies' of water are ddt in t good, 
in medicine, in agticulture, in navigation, and in ma 
arts. 2 & ty ft Sti 1 as 901! | 35 I 2211 1255 bs 4 

"Wargromill. See Mill. n 

-WATER-ſpouts: See Saut. NI 
be in natural biſtory, is N into MY 
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WATER, in geogtaphy and hydrography, is a common 
or general name applied to all liquid tranſparent bodies, 
_ gliding or flowing on the earth : in which ſenſe, water 


and the verge, which is its ſpindle ; to which belong he 
two pallets, or leves, that play. in the teeth of the crown - 
wheel. 2. The potance, or pottance, which: istheRtrong -- 


ſtud in pocket watches, whereon the lower pivot of the 


verge plays, and in the middle of which, one pivot of 
the balance-wheel plays; the bottom of the potance is 
called the foot; the middle, the noſe; and the upper part, 


the ſhoulder. 3. The cock, which the piece covering 


the balance. 4. The regulator, or pendulum ſpring, 
which is the ſmall ſpring in the new pocket · watebes, un- 
5. The pendulum, whoſe parts 
are, the verge, the pallets, | cocks, and the bob. 6. The 
wheels, which are, the crown- wheel, in pocket pieces, 
and ſwing- wheel in pendulums, ſerving to drive the ba- 
lance or pendulum. 7. The contrate-wheel, which is 
that next the crown - wheel, and whoſe teeth and boop, 
lie contrary to thoſe of hes wheels, whence the name. 


The great, or firſt wheel, being what the fuſee im- ſorts. 


mediately drives: after which are the ſecond, third, and 
the reſt of the wheels. Laſtly, between the frame „ 
the dial-plate, is the pinion of report, which is that 
fixed on the arbor of the great wheel, and ſerves to drive 
the dial wheel, as that ſerves to carry the hand. 


and earth are ſaid to conſtitute the terraqueous globe. 


Some authors have raſhly and injuriouſly taxed the diſtri- 
butions of water and earth in the globe as unartful, and 


not well proportioned ; ſuppoſing that the water Wen up 


too much room. 


See: WATER, is an aſſemblage of 14 8, ee water 


High-W ATER. 
 ZLow-WaTER. 
Ebb-WATER. 


can ſcarce be ſaid to have the principal part: it being an 
univerſal colluvies of all the bodies 'in nature ſuſtained + 
and kept ſwimming in water, as a vehicle; Which is liable 
to ſeveral periouical changes. See Ocean and Th a : 


See Flux, Ebb, and N 


Kain-War zn, is the water of che bea. purified by. . 


of diſtillation; or, rather, it is the watery vehicle ſepa- 


N 
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- and alabaſter. waters: 


224 N l 


cCalled alſo elemental, mineral, and artificial, or fackitious. 


160 1 to the pute, it has; been already obſer ved, that there 


is, perhaps, none abſahitely ſo; all water con 
more or leſs particles, ſuch as thoſe in terre ſtrial bodies, 
rhough not earthy particles, but oils, falts, and the like. 


Alam We rasse arethoſe which contain many particles 


of different nature from water, deriving from thence 
ſome particular quality, which is not in common wa- 
ter: or mineral waters are thoſe which. have contracted 
ſome virtue extraordinary, by paſſing thto' beds of mi- 
nerals, as alum, vitriahdajphory 66d gee or.by * 
cCeiving the ſumes theteof. 86 Min 273. 
The kinds of mineral waters . as are the kink 
; of compolitions of-the-minerals with which they are im 
pfregnated. a 2 TL 35 t Fate : FJ. of 1 
Some are ſimple, as only containing mineral particles of 
one ſort 31 others mixed, of two, three, four,.. or more | 
ence, there are, 1 Metallic waters! in different | 
- (ny golden, ſiluer, copper, tin, and iron waters. "i 
2. Saline waters, as nitrous, aluminous, vitriolste, and 


.. dhoſe of common ſalt. 2 3. Bituminous, ſulphutous, an- 
timonial, carbonaceous, and amber - waters. 4 Farthy, 


and ſtony waters, as lime, chalk, oker, einm har, matd'c, 
to eee | 
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ters, 8 
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T bis dixifion; of 1 Ne WIe . Fein « | 


ſences, that is, ſrom thelmineral particles they contain: 
but the maſt uſual, and moſt celebrated: diviſion, ig bor- | 
rowed from the manner wherein they affect gur ſenſes; 
with regard to which, there are ſeveral kinds ;\namely, the | 
acid, bitter, hot, cold, oily and fats eee, 
boiling, petrify ing. inctuſtating, and falne. 


46 d-W Aa TERS, atiſe from the admixtute of Litriolg/nitre, | 


alum, and ſalt. Theſe are cold, aud very frequent; 


- there being ee ain<lafa.thate=0Dd: in German 


alone: ſome of bich are ſaid do be as ſour as vinegar, 


and uſed inſtead thercof ; others nous, ſerving ſor wine; 
_. and others aſtringent. | | 

Us WATERS, are fre 
ticles and ſumes: of t 
Which, it is Haid, no fire cat bf 
rated from the ſaline, ang other's Ingen en; Oe 1 1 ee eee 


* 
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the ana of ulphucous par- | 
eſe, the li6tteſt.is:thatian Japen, 
water to chu; and 
ong as our: boiled wa- 
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phurous matter; ſuch as amber, petroleum, pitch, and in the college d wry 3. priÞpared from bryony-roo 
naphtha. F S0s f ee verfew, dittany, and other herb 
Bitter Warkks, are produced from an impure ſulphur, it is a very good hylteric, A4 opens menſtrual obſtruc- 
bitumen, nitre, and copper: fuch is the lake Aſphaltites. tions. * uo TR 
Vin cold Warzäs, have their riſe from a mixtute of nitre, Carduus WATER, is made from carduus benedictus pounded 
und alum; or of mercury and iron: the depth of the in a mortar, and in an alembic, This water. is ſu- 
ſource of the ſpring alſo, has in this caſe ſome effect. q dorific, being good againſt the plague, and malignant fevers. 
WaTERs, in medicine, pharmacy, and chemiſtry, ate a WarE * of ſeparation and depart, is only aqua fortis ; thus 
kind of liquors „ by art from divers called, becauſe ſerving to ſeparate gold from ſilver. It is 
bodies, principally of rhe vegetavle tribe; having various Alſo called cau/tic water, being prepared of a mixture of 
properties, and ſerving various purpoſes. "Thi waters ſpirit of nitre and vitriol, drawn by force of fire; to 
are either ſimple of compound. © © ©” - which are ſometimes added alum. It diſſolves all metals, 
Simple WATERs, are thoſe procured from ſome one vege- gold only excepted... © thay? 


7 | 


} 


table body. The vegetable ſubjeQs beſt fitted for diſtiſa- Cepbatic WATERs, are waters + 48x Arengtben-or e 


tion, are the ſapid and odorous ; or thoſe of the aromatic fort the brain; ſuch are thoſe 
tribe, as angelica, aniſeed, baum, carraway, coriander, , marjoram,. and betony.. 


cumin,” dittany, fennel, hyſſop, marjoram, mint, roſes, Chalybeat- WATER, is that wherein hot fee bas been 


water, aqua angelice ; mint-water, br menthz# ; roſe- take a pound of cinnamon, three pounds of-roſe-watery + 


| and as much white-wine : bruiſe the cinnamon, infuſe it 
naphæ; black-cherry- water, aqua ceraſor. nig. pat fly- 14 days, and then diſtil it. The eee chat ts 


caries, According to the diſpenſatory preſcripts for: medi. Clove-WA' En, is prepared of brandy, and cloves bruiled 


of dram ; and others by the perfumers. They are diltin- Cerdial, or Cardiac WATERS, are waters prop 


- 
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bugloſe, burrage, and marygolds,”” 


2 - 
. 
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made with brandy, or ſpirit of wine,” are uſually Jiftifled clear, People uſe it as their common drink. 


PP ˙ — — Ü 
ter an , 8 | 
bun- WA rk, is a vulnerary water, thus called, hecau 
the baſis, or principaF Ingredient thereof is alum, = © 
4r;elica-W a TER, is uſually: prepares of brandy,” anipelica 
roots and ſeeds; Garduis,baitim; and fennel-ſeeds * the 
whole, beat together in a mortars; infuſed for 4 night in 
French brandy, And ten difilled; is reputed a good car- 
minatise, cordfal e e ooo on 


1 * 
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waters 2 2 3 95 $4 607 * WEI” Wes uſed in colla Ions- 1 / 1 e mY. * 
Arthritic N Ars; are waters good ag ainſt the gout, pally; I 4 er ia. W ATERY is 4 Water diſtilled from nut- 
tremors, pains im che Jolnts/and*the like. Such are thoſe "meg," 

= 5 2 . r 1 l 2 „ 3 
CCC berony, and roſemary, ooo 
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Oily and Fat, WAT®Rs, ariſe from a_bituminous and ful- Ben Waren, in one of the compound waters, preſcribed = 


and comfort. the heart. Such are thoſe _ - <1: 
5 ; 9 . 5 


enumerated as flows t but the manner of making them Gum-WATER, is that made by letting gufn- arabic, incloſed 


dining for-Which every one follows his n method : | make Water es gam their hair, gf quince' kernels ſteeped | 


q RS 7. 7 Nenn LD ROTO EIS 2 1 
after mixing their ingredients, which renders thoſe liquors Horſe-Fadiſh-WATER, is prepared of the juices of ſcurvy, 
_ exceedingly. ſtrong and dangerous. © Ta effect, Tome of 1 brook lime,  water-crelles, white wine, lemons ' 


taken. 3. That the waters which take their dame from meg, digeſted and diſtilled. It is a good diuretic; cleanſ- 
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gloves, " calamius aromatiees, fte, 
ene | | WIR a 
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a ſtraider, te make kenn finer and paret, 2. That tho'® Which gives it a honey taſte, and afterwards, becoming 
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arg many other fimples, jnfufed in white-wint, and baum- ancſently ſuppoſed to. be formed, or concreted'of vl 
1 pater. This 4 pie cordial d | eing good againſt Thus, they (8) ſuch a pearl is of a Las 2 * 5 
_ FUſciſes of the: brain, omach, a om. -  wateriof ſuch a diamond is muddy. The term is {th 1 
Juniper- WA rER, is 4 compound water, made of brandy tins alſo uſed, tho” leſs properly, for the colour or bus 
and juniper-berries beaten therein, and diffilled.. . © of other precious ſtones 8 a "3s 
Lime-W A*FER, is common water, Wherein quick-lime has WaTER-bailif, is an officer anciently eſtabliſhed in. al} 
= TEIN been Naked, and then filtered. P Port- towns, for. the ſearching of ſhips; as appears > 
1 © Mik-Warts, is prepared of mint, wormwood, carduus- the 28th of Henry IV. There is ſuch an officer Bil fat. 
_— begnedictus, gonat's rue, and meadow -:ſweet, bruiſed, - in- perky the city of London, who ſuperviſes and ſearch 4 
fuſed in milk, and drawn off by infuſion; being held a- all iſh brought thither; and 5 the toll ariſing 3 | 
Jer pbarmic and cephalic. , deer Thames; he attends allo on the Lord Mayor 
Aqua Mirabilis, or the wonderful WATER, is prepared of in his expeditions by water, and has the principal Gre of 
__ « cloyes,/ galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, nutmeg, marſhalling the gueſts at the table, He alſo arreſts men 


e 


95108 8 and ſpirit of wine, digeſted 24 hours, and then for debt, or other perſonal or criminal matters on the river 
'Zaitflled'; being a good carminative, arid an agreeable _ Thames, by warrant from his ſuperiors. 
e et De ICI ET W“iTER-born, in the ſea- language. A ſhip is faid to be 


7 Nephritic-WATERs,, are ſuch as ſtrengthen the reins, and ' water-borh, when ſhe lies where there is ho more water 
hap them to diſcharge by urine any impurities therein. than will barely keep ber from the ground; or when 

_ Sith are thoſe of honey-ſuckle, pellitory, radiſh, beans, Ting even with the ground, the firſt begins to float &, 
*nalldwe; wmd WR DEE Go InES EIT oo MELODIC OST ONE REN, 
- Opbthalmick, or "Ejz4-WaTFRs, ate thoſe which are good - WaTkR-cemblets. See Camblet. 40 F 
in diforders of the eyes; as thoſe of eye-bright, vervain, WaTER-calovrs, in painting, are ſuch colours as are on) 

fennel, plantain, celandine; and cyanus. dlluted, and mixed up with gum- water; in 9 
Hlague- Wr ER, is prepared from the roots of angelica, tinction to oil colou s. 

muſter wort, pyony, and butter-bur ; viper-graſs, water- The ule of water- colours, makes what is called limning; 

germander, virginia ſnake- root, rue, roſemary, baum, as that of oil - colours does painting, properly ſo called. 1 


. * 
* 0 


_— 4 N 4 
2 4 N 
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b | _ carduus, marigold, dragon, goat's rue, and mint; the Cuzt-WaTer. See Cut-water. heb 
1 whole infuſed in ſpirit of wine, and diſtilled. gs. Dead-WarTtR, in the ſea-language, is the eddy-water that 
=: IIgctſ is of frequent uſe as an alexipharmic ; revives the ſpirits, -* follows the ſtern of the ſhip, not paſſing. away ſo faſt as 
a and promotes a diaphoreſis; being the baſis of moſt juleps that which ſlides by her ſides... 

KK, nom preſcribed, eſpecially in feveriſh caſes. _ ., WarTErForp, A city and port-town.in Ireland, ſituated 


- Peoppy-WATER, is prepared from the flowers of wild pop-- on the river Sure, 8 miles N. of the ſea, and 25 miles 
3 pies, infuſed in white-wine, or brandy, and drawn off in S. of Kilkenny, in 7 deg. of W. lan. and 52 deg. 12 
2ã¹ a cold ſtill. It is a cordial, good againſt the colic, and min. of N. lat. being one of the largeſt cities of the king- 
3 \ - © by ſome called red plague water. Ada aom, and has a good foreign trade. See rend. "F 
 Pyony-W ATER, is made of pyony, lime flowers, and lilly WarTtR-gang.. A channel cut to drain a | 
of the valley, ſteeped in canary and diſtillee. ing off a ftream of water. 
Refe- War ER, is compounded of roſes three parts, and of WaATER-pilding. See Gilding. 1 
fennel and tue each one part; being excellent for the WaATER-line, of a ſhip, py GER diflinguiſhes that 
OO Ed mfene bony ide i * of her under water, from that above, when the is 
Scerdium-WATER, is prepared from the juices of goat's- _ duly laden. 
—_ The, forrel, ſcordium, and citron, with a little Venice WaTER-man. A perſon pho. pls at the ſides of rivers, | 
RS _ © treacle, digeſted /and'diftilled ; being an alexipharmie. particularly near the river Thames, to carry perſons going 
Oo Specific-W ATERS, ate ſuch as have ſome peculiar virtue, by water, to places by them appointed, for pay, in boats | 
5 appropriate 60 bertain diſeaſes. Thus, purſlain-water, or wherri es. M £255. 
wherein mercuty has been infuſed, is a ſpecific. againſt WarTERMENs company of Landon. The wbetrymen and WI 


Op eaſy 
i N 


7 


* 1 


. 
7 
, 


* 


* | Worms in young children. „ „„ lightermen of this city, and neighbouring parts, were, by | 
1 Pplenetie-WarERS, ar thoſe, proper againſt diſeaſes of the an act of parliament of the 1xthand 12th of William III. Wl 
RE 5 ſpleen; which are thoſe of tamarifk, cuſcuta, bart's- in 1700 and 1701, conſtituted a ſociety, or company, to WI 


tongue, and hops. e „ 
Stephen's-W ATER, is made from cinnamon, ginger, gal- Aldermen of London, who were-thereby empowered | 

 angals, cloves, nutmegs, paradiſe-grains, aniſceds, ſweet yearly to appoint eight perfons,. of the belt ſorr.of w:- 

fennel, carraway, thyme, mint, ſage, penny royal, pel- 55 gen 
1 Itory, roſemary, red roſes, camomile, origany, and la- 
venqier, ſteeped in French brandy, or ſpirit of wine, and _ to be fliled, © The overſcers and rulers of allthe e 
_ diſtilled; being a good cephalic and cardiac, and allo re. cen, watermen,, and lightermen, that ſhoulduſſ, occupy. 


A 


nd 


- 


» FL 


V x f is the moſt uſed of any in the ſhops; notwithſtanding 1 
is an alexipharmic and ſudorific. Other diſpenſatories 


z : «308 | | © treacle, with an equal quantity of brandy and vinegar bo impowered to appoint . any number of -watermen, nog 
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| wine, mould, by each of the working Gatlin, be 
d evetj Monday to the order of the 100 rulers ; who , 
"= having paid the ſaid watermen their proper wages, 
© ſhould apply the ſurplus to the uſe of the poor of the com- 
pany. And that every perſon employed in the Sunday's 
work, that ſhould: neglect to pay in the money ſo earned 


by him, ſhould, for every duch offence,” forfeit and pay 
the ſym of 40's. 


| The watermen of the city of Weſtminller. 1 ex- 
empt from the immediate direction of the company” of . 
watermen in this affair, annually appoint their "own wa- 
termen, to ply and work on Sundays, for carrying: paſ- 
| ſengers acrols the river Thames, from and to Weſt⸗ 
minſter- bridge and Stangate, and the borſe-ferry at Lam- 

| beth 3 Which money, ſo earned, is applied to the uſe'of . + 
the poor watermen, or their. widows, of the pariſh 'of 3 
St. Margaret in the ſaid'city. | 
It is alfo declared by the ald 0, that if the Lord High. | 
Admiral, or commiſſioners 'of the admiralty, ſhould at 
any time give notice to the company of watermen, that 
there” is occaſion for a certain number of the M1 com- 
pany to ſerve on board the royal navy 3+ then all ſuch! per- | 
ſons as ſhould' be duly ſummoned for that purpoſe, 'that 
ſhould not appear | "peed overſeers and rulers aforeſaid, 
ſhould no! only ſuffer impriſonment for one month, but 
like wie be rendered inchpable of enjoying, any privilege 
belonging to the company for two years. 

By the conſtitutions of this company, all boats and barg 5, 
belonging to the ſeveral members thereof, "are obliged t 
be numbered and entered into the company's. regiſter, - 
The number of the former amount to about 6000, and 
of the latter to betwegn J and 800. But as many water- 
men keep 2 plurality of boats, to let tg ei poor bre- 
thren, all of the ſame number, the nücbet total em- 
ployed upon the rivet H hames cannot bs aſcertained, tho“ 


it is very ptobabie, they achount io bene 1000 mote 


than are regiſtered, Which makes the whole about 700 
and the barges of the ſame number, being much more 
numerous than thoſe. of * wherries, amount to wh 
wards of 1700. 5 . 

The wherries and bags are employed in” or of the ci- 
tizens to and from the ſeveral "parts of the city and ſub-⸗ 
urbs ; therefore, to prevent their being impoſed upon by 


of BY. > 


the watermen in any fart;' their boats, 4b already mn" 


tionsdzg e not — ag 8 5 Lor rates and prices 


are fixed,” as; pointed by the Lod Mayor and 
court of Aldermen Cf: 2 5 city: 01 1 don, which are to 
be taken by the feſpective watermen, rowing upon * 


river Thames between Graveſend and Windſor. 


| WaTxR-medſure.'” Salt, ted. Coal, and other cha 


while aboard veſſels in the pool, are meaſured with the 
corn-buſhel heaped up ; or elfe fie ſtriked pecks are al- 
lowed to the buſhel; Which is called water-meaſure;'atid 


exceeds'Wincheſter 2 by about 3 gallons i ina buſhel. ; 
dee Chaldron, and Meaſure. 


WArER- Her, in the ſea Hgunger a bort of riding W -, 1 


chor, when à ſhip is mocted neither croſs the Ade, nor 
right up 
WaTER+#way, in a ſhip, is n ſmall ſedge of timber, iy 
fore and aft on the geck, cloſe by her ies, to Keep 
vater from runting down there.: 
War ER-wwork: companies: of Lunden. Tri the year Wh 
the merchants of Amieng,| Nele, aid Corby, gave tothe © 


tain privileges to them before granted ling 
ing of water tc che aich com f uin; which the citizens 
were impo weren to do e — a grant from Gilbert 


de Sandford, to the! nap — mewonalty of the OO . 
and Which the inen at this ne — put in exe- 
cution; c or els, in. 


that neig 


"A , .Londop had been at, to bring water to, and ere conduits 


The Neu- river company, Various were the projects in the 


patent of the 21ſt of June 1619; and tho King James 


anſwerable to thoſe of the other half, called the adven- 
turers, which be not only difcretionally burdened with 
the aforeſaid fee farm rent of 500 pounds per annum, but 


and down, but quartering betwixt both- * f 
alienation, divided into fractional parts, the Lord 


them ig tie 
mayor and:citizens of Landen the um of 100 l. for cer - 


ge 518 company their ſhares excluſiveof their being burdened _ 


= wat. 


' | his fuctelors, 4 "I" of Str Peter; 6 pepper corns : ; 
| but, if the inteffMd* work ſhould happen to draw the 
water from the ancient wells in the manor of Hida, then 
the aforeſaid grant ſhould ceaſe, and become entirely void. 
Henry VI. not only confirmed this grant to the mayor 
and citizens; but likewiſe, by a writ of privy (eal, granted 
them a power to purchaſe 200 fodders of lead, for the in- 
tended works of pipes and conduits; and to impreſs plum- 
bers and laboutere, for carrying on the fame; always pto-. 
- vided,” that their wages ſhould be pundiually' paid. 
Ia the year 1535, two fifteentbs were granted by the 
common council of the city for deftaying the expence ß 
bringing water from Hackney to Aldgate, here a con- 
venient conduit was etected for it on the ſouth-ſide tige 
+ Nreet,! juſt without the gate, which proved very uſeful to. Nor" 
the inhabitants in the eaſtern parts of the city. | +640 


But, notwithſtanding the great expence the e 


in the city; it was now found by experience, that there 
- was not near a fufficient quantity to ſupply the common 
dewande; therefore, upon application to parliament, an 
act was paſſed, whereby the mayor and citizens were im- 
powered to bring water to the city from Hamſtead- heath, 
St. Mary-le-bon, Hackney, and Muſwellhill, en their 

- indemnifying the owners of all lands. 


\ reigns of Queen Elizabeth and .King James I. for ſup- 
plying the city. of London with a ſufficient quantity of 
Water, for domeſtie uſes: but all remained unattempted, 
till Sir Hugh Middleton, citizen and goldſmith of Leg. „ 
don, who had conſiderably :enriched himſelf by a co 
per or ſilver mine in Cardiganſhire, propoſed to the Lotd # 
Mayor, and commonalty, to undertake the ſame on his 
- owN account, to be begun within-the,term of two by 8 
and by bis beſt endeavours finiſhed in four years 
Some time after, thoſe that ſhared in the New River 
water, being 29 in number, were incorporated by letters- 


- was a proprietor of one half of the whole work, Mache 2 
ton, to prevent the direction of the affairs from falling 
into the hands of courtiers, precluded him from having 

any ſhare in the management thereof; only allowing bim 

a pexſon to be preſent at the ſeveral courts and ger. = 

of on companys” to prevent injuſtice to bis N . 
cip . n 1 
Sir Hugh Middleton afterwards e in poſſeſſion bf. 
the royal moiety; hen he divided the ſame into 36 ſhares, * 


[ be likewiſe ſubjected two of aue Aare ſhares for the, 

payment of the ſaid annuity.. +. 2 
The ſhares belonging to this company bel 22:in . num- 9 
ber, one half thereof are denominated the I Wd $ 


r 
and the other the King's. . The proprietors of the former, —— 


as above mentioned, being originally 29 in number, the 
government of the company's affairs was lodged i in thei. 

hands: but many) of wy adventurers ſhares being Uy 

! 

. cellor Cowper, in 171 1, decreed in favour of their = 
ral proprietors, that the poſſeſſors of two or mrs fraction 
parts of à ſhart, may jointly depute a perſon to repreſent 

gahernment of the company. Whetenpenn 
every perſon ſo deputed, becomes capable of being ele 
one of the 29 repreſentatives, of the whole, who are en- 


| \tulted with the direction of i affairs as alors. JJ 


| 5 * 11 7 4 53 


Rr bon holds. 
-of- the King's ſhares are:preclilled/the government of the. 


the aforeſaid; anpuity, are not quite ſo valuable as thoſe 


; 1 357  ![adveniturets,” which at-pfeſent- "are wh th goa; gute, 8 
he zen ene 3 wdr $2508 each. F i 0G 1 
In the year 1439; the abbot of W „ mienſutation of the coutſe of the NewRiver, . _ 
Robert LA ede mappen and citizens of 1 7255 . - [taken by: Henzy Mill, :furveyor to the Say ana; iy 73 I 
their ſucce | "CC 3s 50 it 1 9 bend miles, three q rters, a e e 8 1 
in length, und one in 'breadth; to T.. DES. OI ETD x . 


in the 1 manor: of 9 in conſideration of "which A 


7 
Dei; 


Over this ry are 43 fuices, and 215 8 "A * 
„ * 
© He over: r woes OL m_— with lend 3 5 


SR is car-. 


N 


that at Buſkill being Gb feet in led 


and the other at Highbury 462 feet 


_ vants and ers. 
London-bridge W ATER-works, 


| half yearly. 


NY whereby the ne 
Thames water. 


ne 
which are under the 
and 13 directors. 


- 


WATERING, in the 


WAX 


. 
preſs, or the 


idw 


auc. 
Ax, is not the excrement of this 
ancients, and after them, many of 


Shadwell-W ATER-works. This office is kept in Shadwell, 0 


air. I 
Tell WAX. 
uſe; after 


the ſame wax, 


1 


3 


* 


8 a EY 


2, for the maki 
e poff. See $ 
admiralty law. A term uſed 

decke appear ſwimming upon the 


any ingredient | i 


)„ͤöͥöð ĩ ꝛ ”“ 
woblds with cold water, that the wax, cuay be tha eaſier | 
got out, Laſtly, they lay out theſe cakes to the air for 
two. days and Ds nights, to render it drier and more 
N 70 This Fog is uſcd in the making. of torehes, 


app flambeaux, ee and other wax; Wenke, It is 
al an ingredient in > eats cerats, and. divers poma- f 


tums; likewiſe in unguents for the compſexion. 

Yellow wax is made ſoft with t 
natural colour. Red wax is the white melted with 

n mae with ry. ion, or oxcanette, | 
erdegreale makes it green; an urnt paper, or lamp- - 
black, make it e Some travellers. tell us of a na- 
tural black wax ;. afluring us there are bees, both in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, that make an excellent honey in- 
. Cluded i in black ſhells; of which wax the Indians ke 


thoſe little vaſes, wherein they, gather their halſam of Tolu, 
Vir Wks is a fort of reddiſh wax, uſed. by the bees 


to ſtop up the clefts or holes of the hive. It is applied juſt 


Nn yet retains its 


of boiling; which is the moſt tenacious of day, and e- 
ſteemed good for the nerves, | 
Several ſorts, of wax are fold at Amiſterdam, . 1. 
cording to the places they are brought from. Yellow Po- 
liſh wax cofts uſually, about 6 s. ſterling. the 100 Ib. and 
the dedudtio a Fo! for Wet payment is ons per s | | 

The price o a Wax is much the ſame. 

The conſurogtigs of wax is very great in Spain, an the 
Welt Indies; fo. that, as. as, malt pant of it comes 
abroad, foreigners drain the ee dt. ih 
dy means of this commodity... -/.,. 

The Spaniards, conſider White wax _  manufactre,. and 
as ſuch they ſhould diſcourage its importation. by advanced 
duties; as the, king 5 France did, at tho ſame time he 

gave leave to export it free, 

| 155 ſtatute of the 23d of El 


izadeth it was . 
That eyery peſos Who. ſhould, in the making and melt- 

ing of wan, uſe any deceit; by mingling tho fame with 

eh , turpentine, or other deceitful thing, to ſel! 
© honey or oye offer the ame to be ſold for wax, ſhould | 


13 


fuch fault was found, — ＋ or PROCUIES thereof 


e Ih N d 5 
aling WAX, or Hasi ax A 15 
1 0 . Hon and = 


"het 8 and been with. 
nn: © See Laces. 
=} 

Tradelwen who make. onder el de 


e 3 ee eee liphcs 
F 1 the lt of Ricard: UL, dated the 15th of 
Fehr 1483, by: the appellation. of Fbe maſter, war- 
dend Uh8 commonalty of the art or my Cory .of wax- - 
| —— of . 3 who are governed . maſter, 
two wardens, and 20 aſſiſtants, with: 143 llverymen.; 
whoſe fine of admiſfion is 5 l. and they have hendſome 
hall in Maiden-lane \ whete they m their affairs. 
WAY of a Gib, is ſometimes uſed for the ſame: with the 
rake, or run of her, forward and aftward on; but the 
term-is more 8 „ 5 0 hy fail- _ 
W apace, they ſay {he hasa wa 
5 they. 5 the account how faſt ſhe ſails by the ” 
keeping an ag“, of her way; but, becauſe moſt ſhips 
are ag to. fall a little to; the lee ward. of theit true:courſe ; 
they always, in caſting up the log- board, allow ;-- —M 


title ;ven . governors f 


WAYWOBDE, i | 
* the domipions of the Czar of Muſcovy. . 


che chief puch 


e eck provinces in Poland, alſo 
e quality of -waywodes, 5 waiwades.. 2 Py 
0 70 aha ben e e, and Mat 


wodes as efteeming them n 1 than og 
L ; ptetendi bat Wai and Wiek. 


o Pehnd. ee withdrawn 
— — the allegiance of.the ret. 9 


Du Cange lays, un the name waywode TO pe. 
33 | rg we Ih WY Sv: ab eee, FP. 


WEAR, or #1 


as taken 15 of the hive, without any armor prepatation 


Waavana company 
for it appears, that in the reign of Henry H. t 


r 


be and though the king wo 


# "— of the court Lord KLayor and 


for her - ways" which is one dont 0 more age | 9 

cordi | way of faili an wy © $7.0 A X & 2 1 * | 
Gangs * Fee Geng way e e ee 
l. 4 


a" 


: Ku 


— 
I * 4 we Yz '4 
ifs * 


de Sg an 3 Er. neral of an army ; 
aud Leunclavius in his pandects of Tartary, tells uo, 15 
WII b n or commander. 
Fl. he a part of a countty, as the 
* of ent: x which miſpriated in ſome books x 
— is called the Wilds of ent, Sullex, and Bu 
WEANEL. A country word, for à 8 beaſt ey 
weaned, or taken from ſucking i its dam. 
ter. A great Rank, | 6c dim in 6 river, 
1 — * taking 10 fiſh, or for conveying the fream 
to the mill. | 
WEATHER:-plaſes. Are. inſtruments. contrived to indi- 
..cate. the ſtate or diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, as to heat, 
_ cold, gravity, and moiſture ; to meaſute the changes be- 
| ing in thoſe reſpegia 3 and by ſuch means to predift 


he alteration. of weather, ad ain, winds; and frow. 


| Unger the cla 5 weather-glaſſes, are comprebended ba- 


rometers, thermometers, hygrometers, manometers, ane- 
mometers; of cach whereof there are various kinds. 


WIA THEN Herd, in the ſea- language, that ſide of a thip 


Which is to the windward. 


'EA THER-gage, at ſea... A hip i is N wearher- 
age of another, wben ſhe is to windward of her. 


| rie A doubling, or failing by a point or 


: and to weather 


* e We tory 
7. 


"WEAVER. An wage. whoſe eme is weaving. 


dee Weaving, 


of 1 which: was pirates 
1 ſeems to be the moſt ancient guild of 


rent of 16 l. ſor their immunities. Tek privi- 

were conhrmed at Wincheſter, by letters-patent of 

Henry H. ſtill in the company's poſſeſton, but without 
.. date, ran Seca the annual ſum payable to the erown is 


| fined to.two marks e ran Miehsel- ih 
mas, upon a penalty of 20 1. A 


This company originally conſiſted of the deb 206 ta 


- litigious people; inſomuch, that the mayor and titizens 
of London, to quit themſelves. of thoſe troubleſome 
offered King John the ſum. of 60 mars as à full ſatiſ- 
* faction ſor the annual ſum of 12 l. Which he received 
of them, to diſſolve their ſociety ; which in ſome ma- 
ſure ſhews the exceſſive intereſt of money and ſalt va- 
| ue of land at that time. However, tho! the money of- 


- weavers, that they became ſo jealous, of the mayor and 
Citizens, ag to remove their charter from thei 
Exchequer, Where they de 


the ſume ſor ſecurity: 

| not abolifly the compariy, he 
took the adnantage- of raking thei den fooon r ft 
murbe pe an. e 


The company, perceiving they were nota match for the 4 1 
mayor and citiaens, began to vent their ſpleen upoh the 
| linen weavers, whom they intended intirely to ſoppreſs : 


* 


— how thei conteſt terminated is: not mention 3 4 


te than whether the charter granted them 55 Hie 
was the fest, or only N 


* that ar it will they were, by ac of parliament of the 
_ ath- of Henry IV. put under the government and cor- 


voß the 


of: London. FE rot fi 


manage their buſineſs, - 


. where 

WEAVIN 3. 
be, linen, or other ſtuffh on a loom: With a ſhuttle. 
Ka difficult. toy, with any iiranes who'i it ee 
_ this admirable invention to; unleſs we ebuſe to afcribe it 
a0: the ſpider; that ingenious lietle inſect which draws. 

Fr .certain- infiately-'fine- threads, From? 2 ee, 
eh nean its ass, 

Wiavans: of clas See Ct I 16181. 


RT > 1 
Ane of Foprftry." See 1 5 e LO. 
133 dee Stealing! 43 3 68 a! © 
OT e aure, formed of thr 


e 2 * 


ſs 
* 3 


i : 
N 
TY 1 * 


weavers, Who appear to be a very turbulent and 


uelts, 


- feed had not the deſired effect; yet it fo inland the 


chey to the 


rx 
of former privilezes.  - 


et a ben winde 200 16 ahnte, 3 
" a livery of 270 members; whoſe fine on adaviffion  ' 
10 NP. | and they have hende bali * 5 


The art, or — aueh of cloth, 5 
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tcteerwoven with each other; ſome of hien are extended 
in length, and called the warp; and others drawn acroſs 


* 


- 


them, called the woof. * | © 


WEED. A commen name for all rank" and wild Herbs 
tat groe of themſelves 70 th detriment other uſeful 


"I f ity 


herbs they grow among. 


| | E 


Fullen-WEED. See 70m. eig, 
Wen, in the 'mifiers language, denotes the degeneracy of 
a load, or vein of fine metal, into a uſeleſs marcaſite. 


WEEK, or ye. A borough and port-town of Scotland, 


in the ſhire of Cathneſs, ſituated on the German ſea, 20 
miles S. of Dungſbyhead, in 2 deg. of W. lon: and 48 
deg. 40 min. of N. lat. THIN. ane 
WEEN, or Huen. A Uittle iſland in the Seund, lying in 
13 deg 15 min. of E. lon. and 55 deg. 49 min. of N. lat. 
being the entrance to the Baltic ſea, ſituated 16 miles 
N. of Copenhagen, and ſubject to Denmarx. 
WEF T. A kind of web, or thing woven: as a weft, or 
ren of al.... c 4 
WEIGH, Way, or Hey. A weight of cheeſe, wool; or 
the like, containing 256 pounds. avoirdupois. Of corn, 
the weigh contains 40 buſhels ; of barley, or malt, 6 quar- 
ters. In ſome places, 'particularly in Eſſex, the weigh. 
of cheeſe is 300 pounds. See Meaſure, and Weight. 
WEIGHER. An officer in ſeveral cities, appointed to. 
weigh the commodities bought or ſold, in a public balance. 
Theſe weighers are generally obliged by oath, to do juſ- 


tiee to both parties; and to keep a regiſter of the things 


they weigh. In Amſterdam there are twelve weighers, 
eſtabliſhed into a kind of office. As it was formerly al- 
lowed them to touch the ſtrings of the balance of weigh- 


ing, it was eaſy for them to favour either the buyer, or 


- . ſeller, according as the one gave them more money than 


the other. To prevent which abuſe, it was charged on 


them,; by an ordinance of the burgo-maſters in 1719, 


not to touch the balance in any manner whatever. 


WEIGHING. /: The act of examining a body in the ba- 
lance to find its weight. The diſtillers in London weigh 


their Veſſels: when full, and for half a hogſhead, which 
is 31 gallons and a half, allow two hundreds, one quarter, 
and eleven pounde, for the caſk and liquor: for a pun- 
cheon, they allow ſix hundred, one quarter, and two 
pounds: for a canary pipe eight bundred, à half, and 
. ſeventeen pounds. VVV 
VN E16H1nG-ancher, in the ſea- language, is the drawing up 
the anchor out of the ground it had been caſt into; in 
order to ſet ſail, or quit à port, road, or the like. The 
anchor is ordinarily weighed or recovered, by means of 
the capſtan, and ſometimes by a windlaſss. 


WEIGHT: in commerce, denotes: a: body of aknown 


weight, appointed to be put in the balance againſt other 
bodies whoſe weight is required. Theſe weights are 
uſually of lead, iron, or braſs; tho, in many parts of 
the Eaſt Indies, they are common flints, and in ſome 
places a ſort of little ** The ſecurity of commerce 
depending in a good meaſure on the juſtneſs of theſe 


weights, there is ſcarce any nation but has taken proper 


means to prevent the falſification thereof. The ſureſt 
way is the ſtamping or marking them by proper officers, 
from ſome original or ſtandard, depoſited where recourſe 
may be had to them. This expedient is very ancient, 

and many authors are of opinion, that, what among the 


Jews was called ſhekel of the ſanctuary, was not any par- 9 5 
ticular kind of weight, different from the common onen 
but a ſtandard or original weight, preſerved by th prieſts 


in the ſanctuary. Thus alſo, in England, the ftandard. 
of weights is kept in the exchequer, by a particularofficer 
called the clerk, r of the market. In F 8 
the ſtandard weight is kept under ſeveral keys,” 1 0 
cabinet of the Cour des Monnoyes. 3 n 
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Moſt nations wherein there is any ching of icominedta 


Philip the long, Louis XI. Francis 
IX. Henty III. 


% 


g | | Ws 
„„ ENT. 


6d n W r | 
witneſs thoſe vain attempts made for Fh weights 


in France; by ſo many of their pings as  Charlemaign, 


s XI Henry II. 
III. and Louis XIV. Weights mz 3182 
el * — into ancient and modern, foreigfi and e 
E Lee 2 ta Fangen 
uh -Wrio hrs. By the 27th chapter of Magna C1... 
the weights are to'be — all 405 Fig 1750 * 
people having been grievouſiy impoſed upon by falſe we; hts 
and meaſures in moſt parts of the kingdom; for ＋ 
dreſſing thereof, the parliament in 1496 enacked, har nö, 
knights, citizens, barons of the cinque ports, and burgeſſe | 
in Parlement, ſhould receive proper ſetts of the fd 
- - forts of weights and meaſures, the king had ordered t. 
be made in braſs, according to the original ſtandards in 
the exchequer, to be depoſited in ſuch places as were . 
* tioned in the ſaid act, where they were to remain as N 
petual pattefſhs for the inhabitants of the ſeveral ES. 
Cities, and towns, to make their reſpective weights and 
meaſures by, for the eaſe and ſafety of the ſobſechs in all 
parts of the kingdom. Nevertheleſs, there are for diffe- 
kent commodities, two different ſorts, namely, troy weight 
aud avoirdupois weight : the origin from which they e 
both raiſed, being the grain of wheat' gathered in the 
ws of the rw See Meaſure, © 
The troy weight contains 24 grains to a penny we; 
20 dwts. to an ounce, and 12 ounces to . 
«2 only in weighing bread, gold, filver, and by — 
apothecaries in their medicines. 8 1b. troy is à gallon, 16 
. a peck; and 64 1b. a buſhel; whereby weight and 
meaſure are reduced into one another, © + 4 


Wet meaſure is alſo derived from this pound troy, both 


| on land and on ſhipboard, as alſo grain and corn; 
firſt, theſe 12 ounces, made into a concave . 


named a pint, & of theſe pints make à gallon, contain; 
231 cubical inches, of wine, dach e 6 1 


hogſhead is to contain 63 gallons, à tierce 42 gallons 
5 pipe 126-gallons, and à ton 252 gallons, . ich weiths 
1890 Ib. avoirdupois, or 2016 lb, trop. © x 
"The refiners weights are flill a part of the troy, the leaſt 
of Which is the blank; "whereof 24 make 4 periot, 20 
pg make a mite, Pay wor” * of grain, &c* nd what 
- Qs, are the 2. part 
The jewellers weights, made uſe of in weighing of jewels 
and other precious ſtones, are the parts of an ougce troy ; 
which they divide into 152 parts, called caraQs and theſe 

caracts are again divided into grains, or 3 and into; 
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- flouriſhing, have their particular weights; and even ſume- / gh 
8 : 1 4 n | 2 &: 


times different weights, in the different provinces,” and 


- 


for the different kinds of commodities. This diverſity 


of weights makes one of the moſt perplexing articles in 

commerce; but it is irremediable. The reducing the 
weights of different nations to one, is not only impraQti- - 
cable, but even the reduction of thoſe of the ſame nation: 
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cording to the ſtandard of the exchequer. © From hence : 
. alſo: drawn the aflize meaſure” of all vendible caſts: 2 | 
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it takes its name from French don, 


3 g ne. $44 . (14811 3 1 N 
reel, e for gold a ee 438 a 5 lils 24.088 . Haba: ? a $1 * 0 0 4 
* r 7 21555 N _ Their re weight i is.a quiatal, or 108 lb. 
| 1 47 4 they rechen 16 ounces to the pound; and 100 lb. of 
| . ae l or tan for Mito! ir Gib-. 49 their weight has been found to Dan 103 db none: 
r PR. 1 5 FACS 9 85 i 10 709 pois in London, 945 in Amſterdam, 110 in ions, 9 
"The pani ounce | | 431 in Hamburgh, 993 in Leipſick, and 1375 in Leghorn. 


1 W of Vitalpondus, „ 70 : 
und, or ſtandard” 1 Re Ly 5528 

1 Venetian ounce 8 3 
The pound or ſtandard of Naples 3 51 

ü W #4 eee 
| 1 Florence, Piſa, and L 
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enetian po 


The ounce 


The ounce of Genoa for gold and Giver 4 | 40 5 
The oak of Conftantino 


drams 


The filver drag. generally uſed | in the Tutks do- Act 
- minions, as alſo in Perſia, and in the Moguls 1 


dard at See . 15 15 yeh | 


Len pow ot 5. vn 


C — v th Y 1 


ple, g exuſiſtings of on "OY 


countries, is taken to be N 


The Turkiſh dultani, or Egyptian Arif, belag 1 


gold coin, with whi 


chequeens, anc Marienberg Went vor: 


We agree 


* rotulo. of 165 i at Ciro * ag 
and 11 2 weighs . | 


Damaſio 


# fas dams | 4 g 


ois "eight 16 e ounce, [48 dinces | 1 
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the Barbary, and Vene ay 2 


<a m eee, 


is one Id. 255 28 Ib. make a quarter of a bundrea weight, 
or 4121 Ib. and 20 hundred weigbt, or 2240 Ib. weight 


avoirdupois is a ton weight, 
79 weighing all EY 


ter 5 cheeſe , 


in the Engliſh ſettlements in America, © 
2. Of 112 15 by which all 5 oods 
throughout Eng land. "IE 
od. called 
- 3. Wei gbed. * 1 X 
Wos "Ot boug the Bp 
J WE: a Cove, 14 lb. a oe, 28 lb. 5 od, 
g a a ſack, 435 1b. a ſaſt; that is, 
» 2 ſtone is one tod, 6 f tod one weys. "2 Weys © 


and 12 ſacks is a tat,” But when it is ſtapled: out e 100 lb, makes 1097 Ib; in Unaburdh 4 


bold by the pack. Rog EG or for gold and five. are reckoned as fo * 


tin, &c. | 


120 lh, 


Lead el by ie 
E- A lodder at 400 pt . C. * 


ne ſuch as ſugats,. hemp, flax, bun- ; 


This weight is in uſe for 


which there are three quidtals. 
x. Of 100 lb. by which ſugars, &c. are bought and ſold 
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ra this Ib. u of 16 ounces; there are formed 
ſeveral other weights: a ſtone of 7 lb. 8 Ib. 11 Ib: T4, of 


16 lb. 20 lb. and ſometimes a 
10 lb. and. ſomgtimes; a tod of 20 Ib. 280 . 


clove of 7 
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Ray. filk from Perſia and Tu urkey i is 1005 ye th db. a 
powder, 


Ib. is Accounted 24 OunCErs, 4 1 2 Ib 
ayoirdypois i is a 
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1 of Amſterdam making about che great bundred in 


40 lb. is a ſtofe of flax, 8 
| 11e weighed 


hundred, fe which | 


fs durgh.” WS: 1 
Bienen 5 70 
X 'than that of Amſterdam; ſo that 100 lb. 
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when Pea 7 90 75 
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* : ere divi 
of Their 100 Ib. makes in London about 123 lb. 


But their weights for their monies, gold, and ſilver, 45 
reckoned as follow z 32 grains is one penny weight; 2 
deniet-weights, or penny-weights, is 1 Ounce ; and 8. 

ounces make 1 mark or pound; and 100 lb. e670 weight 
of London makes about 112 of thoſe markss 


0 1 En 


| Holland... . as * 
56 Twenty four grains. is one dram; $ 3 drams,,or 72 grains,” 
is a groſs z 30 grains is one engel 10 engels, or 4 groſs 
9 and 2 grains, is one loot; 16 lots, or 8 ounces, is one 
* mark; 2 3 2 4 pound; 8 pounds is one ſtone ; 
165 lb. is one on, or wage; 400 pound i js one 
load 15 lb. i 220 1 4 * 20 en is 12 ſebip- 
pond. Thirtystwo aces; is; an a 20 engels is one 
ounce; and g ounces is a mark. The above weights are 
uſed among them in weighing groſs gold; but in weigh- 
ing or fining of gold, 24 parts are reckoned to a grain, 
15 12 grains to a caract, and 24 catracts to a mark; the mark 
weights being about 1 ber cent. lighter than the troy 

5 flue. of London. Salt is fold in Amſterdam by a great 
hondred of 404 ſcheppels, Which is reckoned 7 laſts, or 
Witten or 28, ooo lb. weight; which is alſo counted 205 
ks ;' and is Fold by the pound Flemiſh ;. It; laſts 

he iſle 


14 4.1. 


of Rhe in France. e 
Genus. 
100 lb. of Geneva makes 112% Ib in \ Amſterdam, 128 


— Marſeilles, 123 lb. in Lo 
barg, 40d 130 lb. in Lions. 
14 . . Germany, | 
Hombre 2 loodt is 1 ounce, . _ ounces is I pound, 6 
Ib. is a Kone of wool or . 14 lb. is a liſpound, 


pounds is 1 centilery''a 
makes about 120 lb. ayoirdupois i in London; 16 lb. is 
liſpound, 20 liſpounds 1 is a ſehippound of feathers or wool, 
_ and 16 liſpounds is a tun of butter or tallow, 
100 Ibgzof Hamburgh makes 98 lb. in Amſlerdam, 103 

"i in Antwerp, and 1971 lb, in London 
8 a, * Ih. i in oy 9 in Hamburgh | 104 
in erdam 101 lb. in 108. lb. in Ls 

—- in Leipſick nog aj * 0 
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{IT is | 2 " . Kees 4 5 * 
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e BM ſeſtercias is one penny, or numile; 4 numiles is one Quirit * 
E 5 8 rl 4 quiats is one; by and 6 loats, or lo one mark; 


vg 100 lb. troy eight keen. * 


into 32 loots; and in others, i into 28 0 


Loh 100 lb. weight of Leipfick makes gs 1b. inAmifer- 

ſterdam, Nies Ib, in Lions, 104 lb. in London, 96 Ib. in 

Hamburg, 155 Ib in Frankfort, and: 138 bb. in 
b. akes. 


„ * 1 e en ake: 
The Pieter wich i is prot ry 


makes 153 lb. in Bremen, and 100 lb. of * . 
„„ ame; er er T -.* 
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a Denmark and. W 
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heir weights for: fine 3 5 
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we by e tone of 34 Ib Dy 5 . 
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5 ace be bo 1 A aſt of bas * "os = 
1 s; which makes in Londòn about 17 C. _ 
avoirdup6is, and 100 fb. Dantzick: wto Wage 90. lb. 
Hamburgh. . But for pot aſhes the laſtage; is — 4 
double; as 12 ſhipponds of pot-aſhes take up no more. 
toom in a ſhip than 6 ſhipponds of hemp ot 
There is likewiſe uſed in Dantzick a weight — ſmall 
Kone, for pepper, ſpices, grocery, and ſome other com- 
Jo wee which ſmall ſtone weighs but 24 Ib. Dantzick- 
weight. * 
Fa er | Tin is fold here by the the center of 120 l. hich 
makes in London about :12Ib, 
The hundred of Brouage falt in France renders here 114 
or 12 laſts; and 74 of RN Steat 
. | hundred in Armſterdam. 5 | 
Strangers may ſell. ſalt to the inhabitants, but they: are 
not Weed to fell to any elſe; nor will they permit 
ſtrangers to tranſport it through their toun, to fell to the 
other people in the country in any other place. | 
Oaken planks, wainſcot, and 1 are all fold by 
oe ſhock. ä | 
Clap boards, and fat-wood, je fold by the great dwn- 
ded, which is 48 ſhocks. MY 
Koninſturg. 40 lb. is a ſtone, 10 ſtone i a a and 
6 ſhippond or Co ſtone is a laſt for hemp, flax, and ſuch 


*.. 


in is ſold by the centner of 128 lb. which makes | in 


London 112 bb. 
The hundred of Browge ſalt in Fri makes 10 laſts of 


in ſtorehouſes for „ 


Ib. is a liſpound, 20 83 — is: See and 8 
ond is reckoned to make about ons tang. ne 
55 avoirdupois in London... - | 
6 6 Shippond is a laſt of flax, hemp, are, and allow, 
1 Fier of gun· powder is 120 lb. 888. 
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"Wye . 1 1 


Rr 20 pounds i is a Nona, * 20 ere 1e 
pond; ſo that a ſhippond is 400 Ib. in Riga, and 6 
thipponds i is a laſt, in in London about nineteen 
hundred and a half. . 
| Revel. 20 lb. is a lifp6und, 20 liſpounds is a ſhippond, and 


don. % * 8 - 


| is a ſhippond, and 6 ſhippond is a, 
London about 24, C. 3 quarters, 24 lb. avoirdupois. 
Their weights are reckoned heavier than thoſe of Revel 

- about q per cent, 


d OE. In Peter/burgh, Moſcow, and other parts of Ruffia, their 


Y weights are zollotnicks, pounds, poods, and: barquits : 
_ 96 2ollotnicks make their pound, which is equal to 13 02, 
* 35 dwts. 6 grains troy weight; 40 pounds is one pod; 

1 o pood is a bar quit; and-a pood of 40 lb. Ruſſia weight 
will render in F 35% or 361b. avoirdupois. Ba 


Their weights are Mg wh one ſort, and d they? are divided 
as follows: 2 drams is one octavo, 8 octaves is one o. 


| 10 ounces is one arrata or pound; 32 pound is an 4b. 8 


or toys; and 4 roves is a quintal, or 148 lb. . alfo 


the ſame parts the ounce troy'is divided into at London. 
The above weights are between 3 and 4 per cent Muir 


Rig than the London avoirdupois. * 2 
J 4 . h — Web 5s 


3 Tbeir weights for grocery; dec. are a6 988 3 fowi- 
OS drams is one dram, 8 drams is one ounce, f ounces is 
> one mark, 2 marks is one pound, 25 pounds is one arobe, 


3 a 


F. TS. ©. = arobes is one quintal; being deen gend 4, per 4 Ib. * 75 unces, and ls 

3 2 16. ounces, quintals' is. 4 LU. is | 

avoirdupois of London 8 113 W. of 'their weigh te 
feilles. In their weights they; reckon” 16 ounces to.the 


| The eee London avoirdupois weigbt. 
Tbeir 


weight for gold and ſilver i in duſt, or in bara, in the 


Indies ar e theſe: one tomine is worth. 2 tials, and the A 
* weeks of has rang WY that 172 1b. ets wank | 


1 tomine weighs 16 grains; a caſtillian is 16 tomingy. 4 
=. - gtains; 6 caſtillians and à tamines make one dun mark 
=" weight; and the piaſtre ſhould weigh one duncs. 
* 25 Their common weights for gold are: reckohed 1 grains 
_ RE . . to tone, $ tomines to one caſtillian, 9 oa us 
1 cg * and 8 ounces ho one 22 IM 4 
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Cat, 


is a car Q. 


75 light goods; ; making in London ſomewhat above 1$ C. wt. 


tis place; but ſtrangers are not n here ann ſalt 


bulhelz of Boutdeau n.. 


- that of Arl 


6 ſhippond is a laſt, — about 20 C. n A is Lon- | 


Narva. Their well 20 lb. isa Een * e | 
which m in 


Bourdeaux. Their weights agree w. a triſſę 

of A and 92 e nal e about doo 

I wondbpöis in London. Fs | 

2 and Cogniac. T heir weight t is i quintal of 100 

, . makes in London about 1094 lb. avairdupois. 
Jon, 


divide the ounce into penny-weights and grains ; being 5 
8 Ib. n 110 lb. of 
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Pane 75 griins ("PR 69 8 bann A 
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128 16 ounces to the” pound, 25 lb. to. A or 
4 toves to-a,kintal, which is about 10 3 lb. in 4 


Granada. Ten common weight is the Kinital of 4 roves 


. of 25 lb. to a rove, and makes in N 2 85 . 


Kin 


The kintal of 96 pounds, of a Kt 7 
ind, makes in Londen about 108 Ih, 1 6 wh 
pepper aud valuable commodities are fold'by the Litital 


"of 1201 » Which 1 1 Wege r . 5 Tay 


Jef: W 12 lb. a 


Biſcary. They' Have 2 8 of kintals ; : the ene is t60 Ib, 


makes in London bout 111 Ib. avoirdupois Pois de 
her is for iron, and makes 128 Tb. avoirdupgis. | 


lonia. Their weight i is a kintal of 100 Ib, 3 of which 


80. 
is ſold by the robe bf 30 lb. and x601h, of 10 
. about ga lb, here. LS 1 * 


8 1 1 : 
France. Sis : 2 45 WY 4 Hi & 


Parts. 0 Sconds 5s is one prime, 2 pinks 1 0 one rain, 


24 graips is one penny weight, 3 pen weights is one 
dram, 8 drams is one ounce, . 8 dune Ss ne. mark, 2 
marks is one out, 100 lb. is one quintal. and 10 guin- 
tals is one milſier ; 1 12 1b. avoirdupdis in London being a 
Page thas' 1002 th. of Paris; and the wet gbts of 
'aris are Iz ber cent. heavier than thoſe” of p 3 
.or 100 lb. of Amſterdam weig ghs 987 1b. of Parks, And 
150 lb, of Paris weighs 1015 1b. of Amſterdam," = + 


"The muid of Orleans ought to weigh 600 lb. and is cam- 
peſed of 12 mines, equal to 24 ſexticrs of Parts, or” D 


8 


Ide ſextier of Arle; weighs only 5 93 Ib. mark ve 

the. load 350 Ih. of that, country. * * 

3 load of Beauearre is 2 #7 a8; Sine hen dale 
„% 

Thee load of St. Ge is 18 or 20 Fer cent. greater (han 


i, and 


FO 


The load of r/con is 2 N cent. less than thie of Aﬀtes. 
 Theton of Auray in Britany is reckoned, 2200 lb. of Au- 
dierne 2250 lb. of Breſt 2 Ib. and of port Lewis the 


fame 

At ng EY N. is FOE of 10 betten and the ſextier 
of 10 buſhels; 3 the meaſure being heaped, it wei bs be- 
tween 2200 lb. and 2250 lb.; "Put when it is riked, it 
weighs 18 or 20 per cent. E 


Thalouſe., Brandy is fold. lie, by the quinal' or 5 1681, 


weight, with 1 caſk. 


ith thoſe 


heir weights are of two ſorts; the city weight, 


Which weighs 14 ounces of the pound de mare, for cm- 
89 5 lb. 


mon uſe; and the other of 15 ounces for ſk. 
ſiltz n might makes 108 of their city weight, d 100 Ib 
aS ah: ty weight is about 94 lb. avoirdupois in London. 


pounds of mark. 108 lb. 8 weig * 
aris weight. 18 


is only to be undetftood in the welghüng of ooh or 


elſe 100 mark wei ht weighs but :.1041b, Licompt f ä 
= and 9 Rey weigh: with no 1efs,thah the 3 26, 
and 13 ; 1b. of the vicompt weights, 4 87 Auantities W 

are weighed by N "ice is 


about 150 Ib. avoir > in Londo = 
; Provence. ' 


avoirdupois. 


1 


ea ie A Ota; 16 dame to n 


They baye two ſortsof weight; unds de-vicompt, 


heir weight ight is 7M ba op | 


>. 


W 51 


Tae recondineatled the merchants weight, of which 1 100 
1 makes 113 W. in Londen. 


— 


Tue third is called the Engliſh wool wen, b ben 


een Henter chan the town weigbt. 
Of the French weights in general. 
The pound: of: mark is well khown' to the 
France, it being uſed in wei 
fine goods, The pound -of 
. and is found to differ in ſeveral parts in 
te from the mark 'weighty 18, 20, or 25/per 2 
or it is ſo much lighter than a pound of mark, eipeclally 
in Provence, and in upper or lower ; for 1b 
ounces of the pound de table, makes but 14/0unces of the 
pounds of mark: and the Marſeilles weight is lighter than 
choſe of Rochelle, between 23 and 25 per tent. 908 
What they all a quintal in 9 dal be underſtpod 
the hundred weight of 104 lb. the half ga, the quarter 
256, and che half quarter 13 lb. In! ſore places a: dif- 
ference i is mage between 100 Ib. weight and à quintal; 
| therefore the buyer and ſeller muſt explain themſelves 
upon this head in making of ' bargains. At Roan they 
' kaveangther fort of weight, called the pounds de vic 
vor vicount 5 and 100 d. of. this vicount is reckoned 0 
malte abogt 108 lb. or 1 10 lb. mark, or Paris weight; eſpe- 
, ciallyan weighing of wool; but in weighing other 1 


71 4 . 


* 


ing gold, filver, and other 


n 
1 


no leſs weight of 
all goods, weightng under that weight, are weighed by 
the mark weight. They have another ſort of CER vied 
in France, called the Roman or ſtatera weight; 
Wey in Languedoc, which i is en! he fun forwoght 
| Ws table n r c e : 
| ah. 
Milan, / Their welvht i is a qu intal of 100 Ib. 


4 3 * 
*: 3 "5g 


of) —— 
to weigh 137 1b. of their weight. * 


Genes i ounces is x pound, 18 dancer a rotello,/25 w. 
a rove, and 6'roves a quits. „ 


774 lb. in London 73 lb. in Hamburgh 658 lb. in Frankfort 
642 lb. in Leighek 79 1b. in LIES 9 lb. andinVe- 
nice 110; lb. 
The Genoa ede for ee thus „ 
to a denier, 24 deniers to an ounce, 8 ounces to a mark, * 
of which 130 make about 100 lb. troy weight. 
And 400 Ib. troy weight is equal to 864 lb. of- their 
weight for filver, . of ag. I2 Ounces: to, — 


pound. . 
A ablage i groſs 4-0 


Venice. Their weig n 
weights 
Tueir groſs quiatal, by which they weigh braſs, metal, 
feathers, and other lumbering . is 100 lb. 
groß. Fas 
The other, by which they weigh Glk, pies, anddrugs, 
is 100 lb. futtle. 


[CO 


or 106 Ib. in London avoirdupois. 

And 100 lb. Auttle weight makes about. 637 Ib. of Heir 

groſs weight, or about 654 Ib. in London. 
And 100 lb. ſuttle of Venice has been . found to - 


weight has been found to minke” about 1161 lb. of tho 
above marks; and the ſame in Verona. e 
Balogna. Theit weights aue 1 ounces" to a pou 
100 Ib. to the 


which weighs of — weight 270 lb | | 

about 2 avoirdupors- - | Q 
Flareuce. Their weight ae 8 op © 

ourices, 8 „ dr Las, was 


deniery; | ;» ke is one "IT 8 _ 
. 22 055 e a 2 N 100 lb. 


K. 
5 Jun and not ee 
= ths Kee, 
was 5 . 8 „ 


. "Þ 


* 
AJ, + 


"idk; in 
eis uſed in weighing of 


wh 7 


_ tis 100 Ib. is reckoned 104 lb. mark weight 3 they have 
the vicompt weight than 13 lb. ſo that 


the Ib. and 100 Ib. avoirdupois in London has been found 


100 Ib. of Genoa makes in Holland 665 lb. in Ss. 


Now 100 lb. grofs weight makes 3.58 Ib. fuck melht, 


about 674 l in Hamiburgh#.65+ 1b. 9 . in A na. At this place 3 oogello is \80.drams and 100 ro- . 
Amſterdam, and 59 bb. im Pranlefort. N tellos is a kintak of 45 baks, or 119 Ib. avoftdupois i 3 
Their 200 Ind filver weights ae as boom; 4 grains is London 3:44 oaks-is counted a kintal 3 2400 drams,. or 
one caract, g estas; or faliques,” is oneiquarta, 4 quar- 1 is N z, 420 drains is an oak, "which: N 
tas one ounce, ud 8 ounces is one m 100 Ib. troy I 0. | is in London ; 809 drams4s. a chig ues 


1 9 and 140 drams is one pound avoirdupois. . 2 


22 2 2 


*. 


w 11 bf 
* e by de tnoggjog. of 24 Raros of 59 
1 Then weight at che fame as a» they have. at, Ho- 


rence; but they have 4 f 
A quintal for common uſe REES af” for allom 150 Ib. 


ot ſugar. 151 lb., for fit. 1 0 Ib. and the, ine bor 
2 18 the ſam 
ee rn bas ples found to make 7 


And roger 


in Landon, 857 Ib. in Marſeilles, 69 lb. in ae 


705 lb. in Hamburgh, and 723 Ib. in Leipfick. 1 
Ferrara. cir wa 7 in the quingal of 100 lb. mich 
es in London a ut 75 lh. | / 
Ancona. | L ay, 18 2 wi, of 160 bb, and Ae, 
in London about 73 lb 4 
Mantua: Their weight 5 a qui ta of, 100 1b. Fes 
3 mw Ib. in London. b. ; 1 
dena. beir Antal is is 100 lb. an kes in Lot 
ol 72 9 ad makes in I. don 
Nophe. Their, weight is. the Wand of 12 ounces, and 
about. Tot ounces avoirdupois ; ; ſo that 100 Ib. of 
their weight is /about 64 Ib. 10 0z. in London. . . _ 
hn their weights far. gold And filver, they reckon 8 octaves 
** an cs: and 12 ING to a lb. 96. lb. of which make 
abo ut 190 lb. troy pl London.” 


$164. 12 "ounces is a lb 22 Ib; 2 rotell Ilo, and | 100 rotellos 
the common — "hich 15 I * Ib. W e i 
F in London. * 24 Ser 9489! «i # * { 


Re 


8 Tah . "gs | bl 
Four, grains 1 one quirats 16 quirats is-a a dram, 12 7" "Ol 
is an ounce, 12 bunces r 150 rotas is a canter, 
400 drams i is one oak, 1 12 AA one loderas, and 100 
eras is 4 8, W is called a in or 
and makes po hey 120 lh. in London; 2 110 18 | 
© Their weights for coin is a medical, or d tam, of. 24 
Filets and 20 medicas bf gold is 3 ounces troy weight. - 
Silk is ſold by the batman, containing 6 N the 
batman be weighed by 3 it wilt weigh wk 10. 5 
dera and 112 drams. „ | 
eb. The weights of this ; ple are thero tu 
drams; but their rotulo ee mM ee i 
The common rotulo is 4 1b. 1 3 ounces or 20 n 4x 
The rotulo for 8 Ind Lego, Urs! k | 
® OUNCES. + p E 
he ſame for Belladine filk is 72⁰ Aramis, or 744 0 
and for Tripoli filk the rota.is the ſame, . po 
"The ſame 505 Caſtravan ſilk is 600 drams,or 4 lb. 80 Ii 
+ The Aleppo wells is 120 drams, of 13 Engliſh Gunces, = 
Fo 8 2 kental * 9 ole 8 my * . 
= oak « 3 4⁰⁰ dram i ee, 
weſno of -falyer is 100. drams; W M4 
5 _ weſns of 3bOo drams;” Nr: reckon 60 AY | 
_ounce, and 19 ounces to a "rotello, which is about + 
5 17 9 ayoirdupois 1 ; 
8 ounces, "5 
N 18 b. park begs por, 1 
3H ver, and. precious fog "ate 61 1 the. Wi- 34 
pals. 4 in 12 dam; 5 3 \bo varae Sts, . Y 
ract i is 4 grains. %. 5 


Ya. 


_—_ drams i is an oak of opium; 120 drams iy an 


Cotton yarn af all ſorts, 


3 Ut My 
the _ 45 b.. 


* 
Rd 
So” + * 


8 1 tin, Kc. are yeigh hed by- 


Seoul vol by F 
7 "mace, benjamin, and galbanuin, „ 
oak 3 and 5 beaten. 3 


l 2 ' weights Ubey rech £77, 4" 
ton pgs 12 ounces to t e lb, 3 [5.0 7 ; 


2 LN ing 2 


> 
WF 
l 4 8 2 
* Nes * $ 
Wt 

2 | * * 
"1. 55 N 9 6 
F * o 
o 


= 


$5 


Micha Buttlefucke. 145 Vachia is one rattle, 1 1 


f | * 8 3 
6 W 1 Wk 3 
cin They krwe iso föts of Weights: the futile weight, 
d the groſs or great weight; the 100 Ip. gross weight 


makes about 118 lb. avoirdupois in London, and the 100 
Ib ſuttle weight kes about 76 Ib. of, Tonen. e 
a. Ak TS 


05.1 JOS Arabia 


Ten dran be! ho in Se, 


1 * K. 


e is one rottello, and 


rotellos i is r 24 pound ga. unces 0 - 
R e 
{1 RI: 9281 Knie 354 
Macha PI er hh 


rattles, or 10 "Re? % 1 maund - 
10 maunds one frazil, enn 
"T5 frazil, one behee, of L 


29 Yachios, or 2 kettles, or 1 maund 2 We 
A maund one frazil, or - Sore! OSS 2 
40 frazils is one bahar, . IF RIES EIS 

Perſia. 


The maund or maundſhaw for ſilk is 13 w. avoirdupois | 
weight ; 21 maundſhaw is one maundfarrat, uſed in 
weighing groſs goods; and 36 maundſhaws make a load 
of cargo. For weighing gold they uſe a mittigal; 62 of 
which make a Venetian ounce. © For diamon 85 beide, 
Ke. they uſe the rattee, which contains 20 val; 5 o 
x; HE are equal to an Engliſh caract. 12 W 
Mai. A 
Their weights for gold, ſilver, muſks, civets, &c. 
N called the troll, which is 12 maſſes; Ay the maſs _ 
contains 40 Ib. For other commodities their common 
| . is the ſeer, which varies, in ſeveral parts of In- 
doſtan: in Agra it is of two kinds, the one 26 pices, which 
is 201 ounces; and the other is 30 pices, which i is 22 lb. 
- avoicdupois. | — 7 
I bey have alſo hundred weifhts called RE OG 14 en 
to a maund, being 33 1b. Engliſn; the man weighs 63 


Ib. avoirdupois ; : only th; an, they . of their indicocs 


A ts but 5 3 lb. 

Their weight for ſpices is the bahar; it weighs 
nen Portugal we weight. Their other weights for ſugar, 
| honey, &c. is the maund of 14 Ib. Portugal weight. 


A rupee weighs 3 mace, . I canderine, Dr A i . . 
"*" generally J mace 2 canderine; fo that 11 . cut 12 24 


wem they will loſe by chem. Wot F „ 


e e e 20 2 tact} 3 


uh 


* 


— upois. 


* 


; 1 3 . * 
«4 
* 


dor tai "REY FS Fo 83 14 


U | throughoutal} Egypt ſor trade, are found to be of =— 


i A0 The quinta Eine wick make 93 15. 


be They baye 
tal of 5 roves, of 20 lb. to 4 xove. 100 Ib. ditto for 


and 100 cattees ANGLE n 


1 11 


* 


% X, n j 
giro, Alexandria, T's a. 


The weights in uſe in 


1. The quinta of VE T7008 niakos 4 * ern me 
ayoirdupo is % * . f Th 


3. The quinta Zaidin 1 34 lb. ; 2 0 5 5 t: 
© 2 The quinta mina 167 W. 
he three firſt quintas are reckoned by RY ; 
inta in Alexandria is teckoned at 20 4; but in 
iro at 16 ounces. 
Wes . Their common Weight i 18 A 8 or 100 ; and 
makes im London about 1141b. avoirdupois: they reckon 
8 tomins to an ounce,” and 16 ounces to a pound. 17 
333 Their weight-is a; quinta, containing r. o or 
pound, which makes 0 lb. av oirdupois i in 3 
Or 11 lb. makes about 94 rottello. 
heir quintar is of divers forts: ſor iron, lead, 3 
and wool it is 150 rott. For. raiſins, butter, ſigs, hone 
dates, oil, and ſoap, 166 rott. F or almonds, ch cheek. 
- cottons, 110 rott. For flax, 100 tott. 


4 quintals in their Wen A quin- 


- ſpices, of hy 3 of 25 lb. to een 3 loo lb. ditto for 
corn, of 6: rottellos | or pound. ito, for arte 
containing 15 rattellos. #5; *m 
A hundred 4 in London makes in the birke rot · 
tellos, in the ſecond 133 rottellos, in the third for corn 
48 rottellos, and in the laſt 58 tottelos. 
oe: In their weights they differ; having chow! 8 
quintals. One is compoſed of the pound or 
one for wool, another for ſpices, aud à third for corn ; ; 
100 Ib. avoirdupois making 63 rottellos wool weight, 72 
rottellos for ſpices, and 92 rottellos in theit corn weight. 
Salle. T heir, weights and meaſures ur N ee as 
thoſe of Spain. 37 
Fx and Meraccoe In Fez, their — is 100 . 
of which make about 100 l. avoirdupois. ©; -.. 
In Morocco, their quintal is the ſame as Iain —_ 
8 W ben the Europeans deal with the .neproes, - they 


Y 
Corman 20 maunds is a, candy, or 500 Ib. Engliſh ; ** commonly make uſe of their own weights and meaſures ; : 
and a maund is. 40 ſeers of 22 maces, or 251b. Engliſh. _ - unleſs it is for gold, when the Europeans make uſe of a 2 > 
Bembay. Fifteen pice is one ſeer, 40 ſeers is one maund, weight called an akey,» being the 24th part of àn ounce. 7 
- or 28 Ib. 20 maunds is one candy, and 3 pres. maund However ſome authors ſay, that the: negroes have pecu- | 55 
433 18 5 43 . lar weights to themſelves, which pale Bo he's lollow- | 3 
Surat. Forty ſeer is one maund, or 374. wand? 30 thaund ing denominations : 1 * 
is one candy, or 63 C. A benda, which is bern largeſt vetcht, an veigl about 1 
Anjengo. Eighty pullums i is one telong, or 16 Ib. and 35 2 2 Ounces. . wad 5 . 
telongs is ne candy, or 560 lb. A benda offa, i half a bende, and weighs EN ounce. * 
Callicut and Tellicbery. Twenty. maunds of 201 w. i bas An oe is half an ounce. | 8 
candy. A piſo, or eulann genf is Fee of 9 e 1 5, 
"Carwar.... "Twenty-five pice is one ſeer, 40 ſeers is one A ſeron | Is e e e . 6. 
mavnd, or 257 ld. and 20 maunds is one Eandy, or 515 A quinta is 3 piſo. * ee . * | he 
pound. REY ;  An-agiraque is z piſo. . PW pig $554 SI 0 
Fer St. George. Twenty: en! is one maund, and 20 A media taba is 3 wits. + 15 ; . 
maunds is one candy, or 500 lb. .' And it is ſaid by thoſe who have made ia 8 the abore Vp 
| Bengal. Twenty pice is one ſeer, 40 ſeers is one maund of weights, that one pound by their weight is 3 Sths - of an nk 
25 bb. 20 maunds of. 25 Ib. each one candy, Pr ounce beavier than the pound troy of Lenden and 
one pun, and 16 pun is one cahaun. © 2 | Ancrica WxrcnaTs. Little can be ſaid as iq the w weights | _ 
Bantam. A cattee is about 21% ounces en . of Amierita ; the ſeveral European colonies there making he 
100 catees is a pical, or 132 bb. Engliſh 3*3 pical dens uſe of thoſe of the | lates and- kingdoms do which tio 
A bahar, or 359 Ib. Engliſh. they belong. For as to the aroue of Petu which weighs och 
Siam. Their weight is the bahar, which bk 2 ſorts; thi "v7 27 pounds, it is evidently)no other; than OTE ar- Wl ce 
© "great one contains 200 cattees of 26 tacls each; and the r with a little di in the name. dent! 
ſſer bahar 200 cattees pf 22 BY A tact being about GraſeW '£1GHT> See 8 ſtab] 
W T5 lb. Liſbon weight.” 5 5 , £8: Neat- Wicht. See Neat. 5 "I pl 
Ban A babar is 560 b. e e 7 e.. See — 4 81 s fir 
Sumatra. | Two hundred cattees is ab "I | - a 70 Wrichr. See . Opal e 
WS | China. n n W E16nTs. See 0 weights. > he, SF, <7 FRY pon 
Ten candetine is one mace; 10 mace 1 tel, 16 64 xz WELD, or Woll. Aiplantuſed by dyers to. give a a yellow de re 
- * and 1 co catty I pecul of 1 32 . colour which is ſawed in a ght grounq, in the mont e ney 
They igh all monies by d „ like flillards, and of March, and is ripe in June or. Jui In hot coun? ew [ 
N none but good ſilver: an Engliſh erden tees © triesitisfrequently dry enough when gathered; but, when” the! 
1 and 3 rupees for one tael. 2 in the colder, cate muſk be taken to dry l. Great cu” 17 2: 


er gathered befor 


nſpection is to be vſed That it |þ 
ES 4 F734 - { a 152 


| gathered. . > 

" Weld r Ko for "ihe. 
London dyets. With, the help-of pot · aſhes it 
. ; but, eicher * Aa; 


W E 8 


* put lato the liquor; or by taking ſrom it a 
e tincture, it ſerves to dye all coſours between white 
and a deep yellow. Its dye will hold well, re againſt 

- urine and tartarovs liquors. 

WENER, A lake of Sweden, in the province ' of Goc 
land, 70 miles in length, and 50 in breadth. | 

WERST, or Wert. A meaſure. for diſtances, uſed in | 
© Ruffia, Which, according to the calculation of captain 
_ Perry, in his "hiſtory. of Muſcovy, publiſhed in 1717, 
contains 3504 Engliſh feet, and makes about . A 
of an Engliſh mile. 

WEST, in coſmography. 9 of the cardinal points of. 
the horizon, diametrically oppoſite to the eaſt; being 
ſttictly defined the inter ſection of the prime vertical with 
- the horizon, on that ſide where the fun ſets. ; | 

Wasr, in aſtronomy, is chiefly uſed for the place in, or 

- towards which the ſun and ſtars fink under the horizon. 
Thus, we fay, the ſun, Mars, and the like, are in the 


welt. ; 

War, al * dern, in geography, are applied to a 
countries, ſituated towards the point of ſun- ſetting with 
reſpect to certain others; thus the empire of Rome an- 
 ciently, and of Germany at preſent, is called the empire 


of Conſtantinople; which is called the empire of the Eaſt 


church, in oppoſition to the Greek church. 


The French, Spaniards, Italians, and others, ae called 
weſtern nations, by to the 'Afiatics 5 and America, - 


the Weſt Indies, reſpe& of the Eaſt Indies. R 
NO) or the We: ft Indies. See India. 935 e 


Wt India Companies. WET ELL 


all the commerce of the coaſt of Africa, from the 
tropic. of Cancer to the cape, of Good Hope; and for 
Ae, from the ſouthern point of Newfoundland, thro? 
the ftreights” of Magellan, that of Maire, or others, to 
that of Anian, as well in the North as the South ſea. 
The directors of this company were divided into five 

chambers; 20 for that of Amſterdam, 12 for that of 


you ries, and 14 likewiſe for that of Friezland. 


to what the chambers contributed towards the general 
capital; eight for Amſterdam, that furniſhed four ninths; 
ſour for Zealand,” that put in two ninths ; and two from 
each of the three others, who alſo contributed each a 


General, who even had a, right to nominate ſeveral a 


they judpedpropefs* -* 

On the 4th June 1647, this company received ito "ip 
lege for 45 years ;” but it could fearce complete the time 
of this lat conceſſion, by means of the immenſe loſſes 


occahoned. 


20th” of September à new company, 


happineſs, ſupporting itſelf always with honour. 


be reſt for America, being at Tobago, 
de new Low Countries; fituated between 


o the Engliſh in exchange for Surinam 
Peneral, to make new ſubſcriptions, upon the footing 


b and fell into diſcredit- 8 


[may Help 
wich this wap made from hy. rime 42 
bine "Ou: F 8 


"Bs | 7 5 
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and the Latin, or Roman church, is called the era 


The Dutt Wesr Intia company, was <tabliſhed in in 7 1, | 
with an excluſive privilege of exerciſing ſolely, during 24 


Zealand, 14 for each chamber of the Meuſe, and the - 


be general direction was put into the hands of ig di- 
reQots,” choſen from oùt of each chamber, in proportion 


ninth. Phe nineteenth director was choſen by the States 5 


and extraordinary ee WARD ſeveral enterprizes had - 


ing themſelves, freely, in 
155 cattle, and de provided that they ate ſubj 

compoſed of the _ 

meient members amFtheir creditors, er letters-pa-_ | 

tent from the ſtates, and entered-upon/the ſame rights and 

etabliſhments of the firſt; which it enjoyed wilh . 


The feeble: diſpoſition of this company, "Exuſed | its. 2 
lution upon the expiration « of its privilege ;, and, on the 


when they think proper, to return to Holland, or Soaps 


ls firſt fund was about 525; 000 1. ſterling and Wi 1 
opal eſtabliſhments were, one at Cape Verd, and the other 
won the Gold coaſt in Guinea, for the African coaſt 3 Feb 
Curaſſao, ane 
Virginia ane 
New England, after wards called New Tork, and given 8 
240 TS That they ſhall be at chang to ſet their effects about 
n 1720 the company obtained permiſſion from the States- Hh 
A2 $a others than their ow and denen ba 7 7 e 
8 1250 per cent. . but theſe ſablenpeions proved. ace E by 


coper ti add here the ſtate of ill the ividends : 


w E 8 
in 37 . is gps . 
* 1 * 
| 1684 55 N n P "WR 1 Wot if 
| 1687 r e 
1691 5 | e * een 2 
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of the Weſt, or the Weſtern empire, in oppoſition to that Da * ambany. T - The Zealanders took from the 


Engliſh the colony of Surinam, during the wars of the 
ſeventeenth century between England and Holland. The 
ſtates of Zealand ceded in 1682 What belonged to them 
of this conqueſt, to the Dutch Welt India company, 


8 the 23d of December of the ſame yeat, obtained 
letters patent from the ſtates for this acquiſition : the co- 


lony being ever ſince divided into three parts, whereof 
one belongs to Amſterdam, 12 to the Weſt India 


company, and the third to the famil WW of Somelſdiik. 
This company makes a part of the 
and the privilege granted, it by the States General of the 


eft India company: 
United Provinces, is of the 23d of September 1683. 


By this privilege, compoſed of 32 articles, the 4 * 
to, the; company, , the immunities of the planters, the 


number of military and municipal magiſtrates,” the ſo- 
vereign council, the criminal and civil juriſdictionz, ang 
the police of the old and new inhabitants are regulated? 


The duties reſerved .to the Weſt India company are tbe 
duties of laſtage for ſhips going to, or coming from Su- 


rinam, at 3 livres per laſt; the duty of weight for met- 
_chapdiſes upon the footing of two,and. a baff per cant. at 
arriding and departing, and the capitation payable in 
ſugar, boch for Blacks and Whites, at 50 Ib. of ſugar 
er anuum beſides theſe three duties, the company en- 
Joys. alſo. the excluſiye privilege of the Negro' trade ;-by 


which they are obliged to ſupply the colony. yearly. + 


ſuch a complement, of flaves as it: ſhall. have an occaſioan 
for; which flaves are to be ſold publickly, and preſented 

two by two to the purchaſers, without any preference of 
the rich before the poor: the payment whereof is to 3 


made in three terms, from ſix months to ſix months, 


purſuant to the clauſes and conditions agreed upon between 


dhe company's commiſſioners and the inhabitants... 
The immunities of the planters conſiſt, firſt, in cn. is ny ö 
the colony with thbeit family, 


of the States - General 3 andd in freely. departing thereffons . The = ' 


themſelves in any other place. « | La 
| 3: In not being liable to any other duty but thaſs before 
pecitied ; the caſe of. extreme. neceſſity excepted, eher 


| 12 Ge the good of the fate in ee dr that of the colony.” 
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6. That the merchants being arrived there with their 

ſhips and merchandiſe, may reſort to the moſt commodious 

places for their commerce; provided that they ineommode 

not the inhabitants thereby, nor prejudice the rights of 
the compan x. n bind 

7. And laſtly, that the governor and council ſhall be upon 

their oath, to maintain all the planters and merchants 

in all the ſaid privileges. f * g 

As to the government, it is veſted in the hands of the 

council of ſtate, compoſed of a governor and ten council ; _- 
which council, according as the colony is fortified, may 

be augmented to the number of forty z the governor to 
be elected by the company, but with the approbation of 

their High Mightinefles ; and the council by a plurality 
of votes among the inhabitants, 5 | 
Tho? the governor ſhould have the chief authority in po- 

| Htical and military affairs; yet they are to be decided in 


the council by a plurality of voices, and conformable to 


the orders of the company. RH” | 
Neither the governor nor his council are to charge the 
colony with any other impoſts and duties but thoſe. above 
mentioned, without the company's approbation. Yet, 
purſuant to the ſame obſervation, they may exact ſpme. 
moderate ſums for the maintenance of miniſters, the fer- 
vice of the church, ſchool-maſters, & c. 
Luaſtly, as it may happen that the colony may become 
chargeable to the Weſt India company, the directors 
of the ſaid company are authoriſed, at ali times, to make 
it ceaſe; in which caſe the ſtate ſhall interfere, and give 


neceſſary orders. See Dutch Weſt Indies, under Umnted 


* 


Provinces. e . 
The French Ws r-India company, was eſtabliſhed in 1664, 
their charter giving them the property and ſeignory of 
Canada, Acadia, the Antilles iſlands, Iſle of Cayenne, 
and the Terra Firma of America from the river of the 
Amazons to that of Oronoko; with an excluſive privi- 


lege for the commerce of thoſe places, as alſo of Senegal 


and the coaſts of Guinea, for 40 years, pay ing only half 
%%% T ons. : 
The ſtock of the company was ſo conſiderable, that in 
leſs than fix months, 45 veſſels were equipped; where- 
with they took poſſeſſion of all the places in their grant, 
and ſettled a commerce which ſubſiſted only nine years. 
In 1674, the grant was revoked, and the ſaid countries 
united with the royal dominions ; his Majeſty reimburſing 
the actions of the adventures. 
This revocation was not only owing partly to the poverty 
of the company, occaſioned by its loſſes in the wars wich | 
England, which had neceſſitated it to borrow above a 
million, and even to alienate its excluſive, privilege for 
the coaſts of Guinea; but alſo to its having in good mea- 


ſure anſwered its end; which was to recover the com- 


merce of the Weſt Indies from the Dutch, who had 
taken it from them; for the French merchants, being 
now accuſtomed to traffic to the Antilles, by permiſſion 
of the company, were ſo attached to it, that it was no! 
doubted they would ſupport the commerce after the TY 
ert Re 3 . 
The French company of Miſſiſſippi, or company of the Weſt, 


was formed in 1669, by Monſieur de la Sale, and eſta- 


| bliſhedin 1712: but was afterwards united to the India 
o 0 TR DR 
French St. Domingo company, Was the laſt of all thoſe eſtab- 
liſhed in France, during the reign of Lewis XIV. Which 
nagel its beten pe in the month of September 
160 * : 4s , * 1 225 1 ng | ka 14 whey? J 5 5 223 
Th: time of its conceſſion was for. 50 years; its extent 
being; that part of the iſland fituated from; and compre- 
heniding therein Cape Tiberon to the river of Naybe 


incluſively; 3 leagues up the country, beginning from 
_ CC T7. Co. fy 6: 


the ſea ſhore, © . e os. 
The privileges granted the company conſiſt in the ex- 
5 clufive right of all the eſtabliſhments and commerce 


throughout the extent of its conceſfon; beſides a per- 


miſſion to trade, and even to eſtabliſh themſelves in all 


America, not poſſeſſed by other European powers... * 
Scarce any French company commenced more happily, and 
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WEITER. A lake in the province of Gothland in Sweden, 
oo miles long. e nn. 


o 
of 


| The fee paid for the. landing of goods on a wharf, or fe : | 


e iſlands,/ countries, and lands of the weſtern coaſts of 
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continued with ater hopes of ſucceſs : but the gener 
good of the and of St ae requit ing a liberty — 
merce, the company, as appears by he Ks oe, or- 
daining the revocation thereof, were the firſt to wiſh for, 
and require this liberty of trade, wherein they found their 
advantage. | 7 
Some time after the revoking and diſſolution of the 
company of St. Domingo, a ſociety was formed, which 
made an offer to the king of ſix millions, to be eſtabliſhed 
in the rights of this eompany, upon the conditions ſpecified 
in a long memoir, preſented by this ſociety to the councit 
of Marine ; but the royal India company, having re- 
queſted the king for the preference, offering to execute all 
the clauſes and conditions propoſed by the ſaid; ſociety, 
bis Majeſty, by an arret of his council of ſtate, of the 10th 
of September 1720, granted its requeſt ; and in conſe. 
- quence eſtabliſhed it in all the privileges of the St. Do- 
mingo company, as well in France as America. 
WESTERN Ves. See Azores, and Hebrides, \ 
WesTERN Ocean. See Ocean, g. 


WESTERWICK. A port of Sweden, in. the province of 
Smaland, lying in 16 deg. of E. Ion. and 58 deg. of N. 
lat. on the Baltic ſes, 100 miles S. of Stockholm. 

WESTMINSTER Fire-effice. See Inſurante. 

WESTPHALIA Ham. See Ham. 

Wr-dect. See Dock. 5 | 


7 


- 


NET-zglover. A drefler of the fkins of ſheep, lambs, and ; 
goats, which are ſlender, thin, and gentle, e 
WEY: Sos VVV 
WEYGATS Streights, See Waigatn, = © 
WEYMOUTH. A port-town of Dorſetſhire, lying in 
4 4 min. of W. lon. and 54 deg. 30 min. of N. hat. on a 
"Hine bay of the Engliſh, chnncl,, 7. milea\ BERL Der- 
T 6 7 „ * 
WHALE. The largeſt of all fiſh which are found in 
different parts of the world; having no teeth, but only i 
beards, or whiſkers, on the throat, about 9 inches broad, 
and 15 feet long, which end in fringes. like hog briftles, 8 
are ſet in the palate, and ranged in order, according tothe 
different magnitudes, extending or contracting the cheeks Wl 
of the creature. The ſemale always keeps its young under 
its fins, and never leaves it till it is weaned; ſhe has ho WW 
udder, but nipples and, teats, which contain ſo great a 
quantity of milk, chat there has been drawn/from them 
two hcgſheads at one time. Different ſeas have different 
forts of whales; thoſe of Japan having two great holes over 
their muzzles, thro which they take in, and ſquirt out a 
| grew quantity of water, and theſe are generally larger ſized W 
than the others: ſome, have teeth and, no bearde; and , 
thoſe of Greenland have black heads and white-bellics. W 
See Whale Fenn. i 
WATER hene. A commodity. procured. from the Whale, 
uſed as ſtiffening in ſtays, fans, buſks, ſcreens, and hoops: Wi 
By the ſtatute of the 9th and oth. of Will. III. whale- 
bone cut, except in fins, may not be imported, upon for- 
feiture, and double the value. Maſtem of ſhips knowing 


1 


And, oY the ſtatute of the 5th of Q. Anne, the perſons 

in whole cuſtody - fourid, forfeit 30 . beſides the goods, Wi 
| The hundred weight of whalebone,,is.ſold at Amſterdam 

for x82 florins; the deductions for.: good weight and 


em ayment being each one per cemte . 

Hal E-fins. See F.. 8 
WraLE-fbery. See Fibery,.... . 1, 4 
WHALE -l. See Oil, 444 : 5 Fes 4 4 N 155 4 B's mn | * 
WHARF. A ſpace on the banks, of a haven, creek, d 
hithe, provided far, the convenient Joadipg and unloading 
of veſſels upon. gee Haven, and Hiile. | 


Chipping dhem off, is called whartage;,andahe perſon wine 
bas the gyerlight,, or diceQion of tha wharly and recei v 


— 


N 1 


P is called the wharfingert Wed - 
In regard that when ſhips, came te the port o Londa 
there uſed to Wt great frauds committed, by a po 
OY kind of ſhipping'and landing 2 mes 


2 5 f : 4 % 
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chandiſes, at ſeveral blind or unknown whaffs and . forfeiture or advantage to be taken 2gainſt the goods bb 
by reaſon of which the. king was often defeated of his landed. 
cuſtoms; therefore, the ſtatute of the 13th and 14th of The PA) keys and wharks deſcribed "and allowed to be 
Char. II. ordained, that a commiſſion ſhould iſſue out of free places for ſhipping and landing of goods, and mer- 
the exchequer to aſcertain all ſuch keys, wharfs, or other chandiſes as aforeſaid, according to the act of parliament, 
places, as his Majeſty ſhould appoint and allow of, for ate and ought to be left open at the diſtance of forty feet 
prevention thereof. from the water ſide; and. ſhall not be ſeparated. or di- 1 
In purſuance of which, the keys, wharfs, and RE. 5» if vided, one from another by any houſe, wall, pales, rails, 5 
after named, were affigned, appointed, and allowed, to or other impediment whatſoever, but only by mere ſtones 
be lawful keys and wharfs, for the Dipping, ns or or marks in the pavement, for the diſtinction of property, 
as of * * : and not-otherwiſe : and all the paſſages, lanes, or cartways 


leading to the ſaid keys or wharfs, from Thames-ſtreet, 
Cab habit hay. which ſhall be of the. breadth of eleven feet at the leaſt; and if 


7 


| Brewer's key. is much tbe largeſt, of any, of larget breadth or dimenſion heretoſore, ſo they (ball 
Cheſter's key, © - Þath ſome ſtairs on the weſt continue, 
' Galley key. © 8 dae thereof declired not to Where cranes are ſet up on the ſaid bare by the own- 8 
Wool dock. de a place for ſhipping. or ers or poſſeſſors of the ground, they ſhall not exceed the 
Cuſtom-houſe ke. landing of goods, but Jor _ following dimenſions ; a ſingle crane with one wheel, to 
bdaoats Rehe be twelve feet in breadth, and a double crane wicht two 
Porter's key. 7 WE wheels twenty feet, and each of them in depth or length 
Bear key. | | e ſtairs of Sab's dock, from the. or campſhot 21 feet at moſt ; and the ſaid 
Sab's key. | and. Dice key, are excluded © © cranes, as well ſingle as double, ſhall be kept open and 
| Wiggon“ 8 . from ag places. 2 ſhip- free, for common paſſage, from the ground to the floor 
Young's ke ping, or landing of goods under the wheels, without any other incloſure, partition, 
Ralph's key. gp | and 3 8 ſeparation or hinderance by poſts or ſpurns, than the ne- 
Dice key. 1 cceeſſary poſts and timber which ſupport the ſame at both 
To ends; and the open height of the ſaid cranes, is to be at 
Smart $ key. | The fair 88 to _ leaſt ten feet and a half from the ground to the ſaid floors 
Somer's key. Somers s key, and on tbe under the Wheels, that carts and ute * freely paſs 
yon key. 8 5 eaſt · ſide of Jaun s key, are under them. 
Buttolph . ©. declired to be no lawful And it ſhall not be lawful for any. perſon to build | | 
Hammond's key. places for 3 or 5 any jets, penthouſes, warehouſes, rooms, lodgings, or 4 
Gon oy „ goods. C'S any manner of poſts, ſheds, or buildings, contiguous to 1 
Os | , the ſaid cranes, or on any part of the open wharf of forty 4 
js 07+ 5b, © "Ol lite: betwint this feet in breadth, more than what is convenient about the © * 
Cock's 1 key and wharf, is alſo de- cranes for the wheels to work upon, and ſufficient cover "i 
Freſh , ol 77 unlawful for Dipping ing thereunto, not exceeding the height, breadth, and | 
e, eh . e eee length aforeſaid: and as a further ornament, theſe cranes 


are to be laid in oil and coloured blue; and in the front 


To be a common open thereof towards the Thames, ſhall. be placed the king's 


| he A bing for the landing, or Arms, painted and ſet i ma frame, with a decent wb nch 
. ringing in of fiſh, ſalt, vie- | about it, of four feet and a half diameter. | 
EY 3 a” .. tuals, or fuel of all fortsz I any wharfinger or owner of any of the * or 
ang dall native materials for grounds allowed ſor ſhipping, lading, or landing of goods, 
F dne and fox fruit, gro- do not conform to the rules and methods hereby pre- 
bdderp excepted, and lorcarry- © ſcribed and directed for their Wharfs, cranes, or buildings, 
ie g ung out the ſame. eee or ſhall diſcontinue or alter the ſame, or make new in- 


. 5 cccoachments thereupon; | after public notice gyen by 
„„ Mowed a place conver | any three or more of the principal officers of his Majeſty's 
„ nient for landing of any kind cuſtoms, by fixing up a writing under their hands, upon 


of corn, bought or provided the Wharf where the fault ſhall be committed. declaring 
aug -houſe assert, for vietualling the city. of £4 


GRE 


. the offence, and limiting a day and time for the amend- 
London, and not upon ary ment thereof; in ſueh caſe, if it be not amended of per- 

private account, or other formed accordingly, then ſuch wharf and crane ſhall from 
„ _ wares or, merchandiſe. -  theaceforward be no more reputed or taken, ot have the 


| benefit or privilege as a lawful place of ſhipping; ladin 
101 is 9 lawful for any gere to ſhip or lade into iny 8 


or landing of goods or merchandiſe; but be uttetly de- : 
 thip or veſſel on the river Thames bound over ſeas, and barred thereof, unleſs reſtored by his Majeſty” $ . 
ing betwetr London and Woclwich, an horſes, coals, Warrant; and nevertheleſs the ſaid buildings and inc 


beer, ordinary ftones far building, Fry taken by his Ma- ments to be demoliſhed and removed. 


"jefty's ſubje&s,” corn of grain; the owners of ſuch, goods The whatfingers or poſfeſſors of any of the b . 5 


r 


* fiſt paying the duties therton charged, and baving War- 8 or their ſervants, ſhall not ſuffer to ſtand or temain upon 
rants duly y palled | for the fame, 5 Alſo any perſons their wharfs, or paſſages. leading to them, any more cars 


may unthip and lay on land, fol boards, balks, and all or carts than ſuch as ſhall be immediately called to lade or 
ſorts of maſts, and great timber, at any place between take up goods, Wares, or merchandiſe: there And no 
Lime-houſe dock and Weſtminſter; provided the owners Cs further or other paſſage may be made or enlarged to the 
thereof firſt 1 compound for the cuſtoms and other. 9 wharfs, or any part of the river Thames, within the li- 
duties, and 1 75 = place at which they will lagd. them .. mits aforeſaid, other than, the ancient 1 common. * | 
_ before they willliip a bh: the goods, and unlade them in- ſages to the ſame... 1 
the preſence of an cer of the cuſtoms, havideg 3  Wharkingers commonly keep boats or lighters 4 their 
ſo tõ do; otherwiſe the aid goods to be forfeited, , Own, for the carrying out and bringing in of: goods3-- 
If at any time it thall ferm reaſonable to the principal ol. - which, if a loſs or detriment happens, they mig) be m 
ficers of the cuſtams,..and cotiſiſtent-with his Majoly's: liable: and they have ſeveral managers over.them ; alfo * Fo 
| ſervice,” to give permiſſion for the ſhipping, ladin Committee to. redreſs grievances relating to merchantss, 
"handing of any goods or therehandife, at än) wry d _ e. */The wharf n paid ee e es e 
than is before mentioned” and afligned ko Be a Wharf, and for thipping or taking a goes into a boat — 
and Wharf; it hall gn for ron. 5 to go en eh hgh in. or kay are in general computed at "is of 12 4. pi 


r 9 nal be iy, 3 _ atv 9 "FOR ; which. 


1 


r 2 


W 


ay 25. the ton, four hogſheads being reckoned a ton. 
WT is included in the 12 d. per ton wharfage 3 and 
the li Ae is half as much as the wharfage. 


| Wharfage of all goods not exceeding 5 8. is to be paid | 


down on the wharf, and the wharfinger may detain the 
goods till payment. But wharfingers, or keepers of keys, 
Fc. are not to ſuffer uncuſtomed or prohibited goods to be 
water-born or taken on land, without an officer of the 


cuſtoms being preſent, under the * of 100 J. Sta- 


tute 14th Ch. II. 

WHEAT. See Corn. | 

WHEELWRIGHT. An artifiekr, who. 2 wheels 
for all kinds of carriages. = 

vm EELWRIGHTS company of London, was Wetpersted by 
letters - patent of the 22d of Ch. II. dated the 3d of Fe- 
bruary 1670, by the name of The maſter, wardens, aſ- 
ſiſtants, and commonalty, of the art and myſtery of wheel- 
wrights of the city of London; who conſiſt of a maſter, 


two wardens, and 22 affiſtants ; but have neither . 
nor hall: 


WHERRY. See Veſſel, and Boat, 
WHETSTONE. A fort of ſtone of a lax och, 
and coarſe grain; ſerving for whetting or ſharpening 
| knives,” and other tools upon. See Srone, and Hone. ' 


 WHIFFLER, of a company in London. A young free- 


man, who goes before and waits on the company, on 
occaſions of public ſolemnity. 


WHIP, or Whip-ftaff, in a ſhip, a piece of timber in form 


of a Rrong ſtaff, faſtened into the helm, for the ſteerſ- 


man, in ſmall ſhips, to hold in his hand; thereby to move 
the rudder, and direct the ſhip. 


| WHIRLWIND. A wind that riſes Tuddenly, is exceed- 


_ ingly rapid, and impetuous when riſen ; but ſoon ſpent. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of whirlwinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
their peculiar names; as, the preſter, typho, turbo, ex- 


 hydria, and ecnephias. The preſter is a violent wind, 


breaking forth with flaſhes of lightening : this is rarely 
| obſerved, ſcarce ever without the ecnephias. Seneca ſays, 


it is a typho, or turbo, kindled or ignited in the air. 
The ecnephias is a ſudden and tempeſtuous wind, 'break- 


ing out of ſome cloud, frequent in the Ethiopic ſea, par- 


_ ticularly about the Cape of Good Hope, which the fail- | 
ors call travados. The exhydria is a wind burſting out 
of a cloud, with a great quantity of water; which only 


ſeems to differ in degree from the ecnephias, as this is 
frequently attended with ſhowers. - A typho, or vortex, 
moſt properly called a whirlwind, or hurricane, is an im- 


petuous wind, turning rapidly every way, and ſweeping 
all round the place, which frequently deſcends from on 


| high: the Indians call it orancan; the Turks, and 
ſome others, oliphant : it is frequent in the eaſtern ocean, 


chiefly about Siam and China, and renders the navigation 


of thoſe parts exceeding dangerous. 
WHITBY. A port-town of the north riding of York- 
| ſhire, lying in 7 min. of W. lon. and 45 deg. 30 min. 
of N. lat. on the German ſea, 13 miles N. W. of Scar- 
borough, and 38 miles N. E. of York. 
_ WHITE. One of the colours of natural bodies, which is 
not ſo properly ſaid to be any one colour, being a com- 


. poſition in all the colours; as is demonſtrated by Sir Iſaac 


Newton, who proves that thoſe bodies only appear white, 


| which reflect all the kinds of coloured rays alike. 


Hevelius affirms it as a thing moſt certain, that in the 
northern countries, animals, as hares, foxes, bears, and 


the like, become white in the winter time; andi in ſum- : 


mer reſume their natural colours, 
Black bodies are found to take heat ſooner n white 
ones; becauſe the former abſorb, or imbibe rays of all 
5 colours, and the latter refle& all. Thus, black paper 
is ſooner put into a flame by a burning: glaſs, than white; 


and black cloaths hung up by the __ in the ſun, dry 
ſooner than white ones. ; 


WuITEC-anſenic. See Arſenic. 


WuirTE-afbes. See Albert. 


WIIXTE- cinnamon.  Sce Cinnamon. . 


W HITE-copperas. © See Cpbera rm. 


- WutTE cendage. See Cordage., e. 


WuHiTE-diachylon. See Diachylon, 


| en See * e . . 


WHITENING of wan, See Was, 


| WIC, denotes a place on the { 


wa ES 


Warze lara... rt-town of Cumberland, lyin 
3 deg. 16 min. of © hy lon. and 59 deg: bo ling in 
lat. on the Iriſh channel, 8 miles 8. W. of e. 
and 36 miles S. W. of Catlifle ; being a port much fre- 
ie by the Triſh, eſpecially for N 
WriTt-honty., See Honey. 5k 
Wart wry See Cape Verd Ihanids, © a de 
WHITE ad, is a ſort of uſt of lead; or lead diſſolved with 
vinegar, much uſed by the painters. See Lead. 
It is prepared two ways; either by reducing the lead into 
thin laminæ, fteeping them in ſtrong vinegar, and e 
ten days ſcraping off the ruſt formed on the ſurface, re- 
ö peating this till the He oh is quite conſumed : or, by roll- 
ing the laminz into cylinders like ſheets of: paper, only 
ſo as there is alittle ſpace left between the ſeveral folds or 
turns. Theſe laminæ they ſuſpend in the middle of 
earthen pots, at the bottom of which is vinegar. "The 
pots being well cloſed, are buried ina dunghil for thirty 
days; after which, being opened, the lead is found, as 
it were calcined, and reduced into what they call cerufle, 
or white lead, to be broke into pieces, and dried in the 
ſun. It is uſed both in painting in oil and in water-co- 
lours, making a good colour in each; but is ſomewhat 
dangerous in the grinding and uſing it, as being a rank 
poiſon. Of this white lead, the paint uſed by the ladies 
called ceruſſe, is made. 
WurrE-linen, is cloth of hemp, or flax, bleached by re- 
peated es, and waterings on the ground. See Bleaching. 
Wire Paper, is that intended for writing, printing, and 
other uſes; in contra- diſtinction to brown paper, marble 
paper, blotting paper, and the Jike. See Paper. 
Waite Pepper, is black pepper blanched, or Whitened, 
by ſhelling off its upper ſkin. See Pepper. 
WHITE Rent. A rent or duty of 8 d. payable yearly, by 


every tinner in the No pat of Devon, to the duke of 
Cornwall. 


HIER Salt, is common or ſea ſalt, dried and ny by 


the fire, ſo as not to leave any moiſture therein; which 
the chemiſts call decrepitated ſalt. There are ſome ſalts 
naturally white; and others that need to be whitened, 
either by diſſolving and purifying them in fair water, 
which is afterwards evaporated ; or 14 means of fire,” or 
by the ſun, See Salt, 
Wurrz ſea, is a bay of the Frozen ocean, in the ak of 
Muſcovy, ſituated between Ruſſian Lapland and Sarnoieda, 
at the bottom of which ſea ſtands the city af Archangel. | 
This was the only ſea the Ruſſians bad any communica- 
tion with till their conqueſt of Livonia. 
Wulrr Soap. See Soap. 
Spaniſh WHITE, is a kind of fucus, uſed by i ladies to 
whiten the complexion, and hide the defecis thereof; 
| being made of tin glaſs diſſolved in ſpirit. of nitre, and 


| precipitated into a very fine * * means of alt 
water. See Biſmuth. | 


WRITE Sigar. See Sugar. 


Wirz Tartar. See Tartar. 

Wurz Farniſp. See Varniſh, ..- | 

WaHiTE Fitridl. See Vitriol. 8 80 

War Max, is yellow wax blanched, und apmified by the 
ſun and dew. See Nax. 

WurTtsg Wine, is that of a clear, bright, tranſparent —_ p 

bordering on white; being 1 called to diſtinguiſh it from 

the red wines or clarets. N of white wines 


are made from white grapes; there Ay ms * 
black ones. See ae _ IWR, 5 
WHITENING. See Bleaching. bats, A 


; all 5 N "A, 


WHOODINGS, or Heodings. A TOY uſed; for _ 


| wins and faſtened along the ſhip' s ſides into the lem. 


IBURG.. A city and port-town of Ruffan Finland, 
in the territory of Carelia, ſituated on the gulph of Fin- 
land, 70 miles N. W. of Fe in 29 dep. of E. 2 


Jon. and 61 deg. of N. lat. 
a ſhore, or on the baok of 
_ a river; tho” in the original Saxon it more properly fig- 
© nifies a fireet, vill e, or dwelling place, as alſo a calle. 
WIGHT Nand, or the Je Wight. Part of the coumtỹ 
of Southampton, ſeparated from. it by a hartem channel, 
about 20 miles longs and't 12 broad, ves 1 "WILD. E 
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"fees of the earth moves with, as well in f the 
_ diurnal} rotation, as of the annual abbut'the reel of th 
| ho thirty times ſwifter. Dr. Halley, therefore, ſubſtitutes 


wan EHomey: See Ma +12 . ing engt 
. A kind of ſtuff or ſalt, N PR" man- 
ner of hats 3 but ſomewhat more flexible, and of BY ſarts: 


the one of the thickneſs: of, more than half 7 inch, and andther caſe capable of producing a H coriftant effect, 
the other. the double of that thickneſs. The. Cane not liable to the hl e ob Ae er agreeable'to the 
Tartars uſe the latter for mattraſſes ; as alſo to e 5 kEnowu properties of the elements of water and air, and 


| ents and with the other they maks d hou 
for their horſes); 1 +27 W ings 


WILLIAM Furt, or Fort Wi, liam. A, fort bel longing to 

. the Engliſh Eaſt India company, Aan th r 
branch of the river Ganges, ia the province E. 
in the Eaſt Indies, in Aſia, 130 miles N. E. af, gate ore, 
and 40 miles S. of Huegly, in 87 deg. of E. jon. 5 22 
deg. 45 min. of N. lat. See India. 

# Wenn, A port-town of Holland, yew in 
4 deg. 20 min. of E. jon, and 51 deg. 40 Ne FR 
lat. on the ſea called Holland's deep, 44 mil et Mol. 

9 terdam, and 16 N. Wi of Breda, ec klin * iran 
WIND. A ſenvble agitation of che air, 10 5 2 large 5 
quantity thereof flows oſt * one place or region 15 „ 


ö the Jaws of the motion of fluid bodies. Such is the a8ion 
2 ol the f ſun's. beams upon the air and water, as he päſſes 
504 OVEry.. day. « over che ocean, confidered together with the 
of quality of the ſoil, and the 1 of the adjacent con- 

tinents. According to the laws of ſtatics, the air, Which 
15 * tarefied or © 7 Expand by heat, and conſ a 
. | have a motion towards hes dares 
ute, "WHIT urs more rarefied, and leſs See pig 
- being it to an e uilibrium-3 alſo the prefence of the ſun, 
'. continually £ ifting tg the weſtward, that part towards 
{; Which the air -tends, by r eaſon of the refraction made. by 
' is greateſt meridian "RS is with him carried weſtward ; 
hd, conſequently the "tendency of the whole body of the 
2wer.air is that Way. Thus, a' general eaſterly wind is 
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other.. af formed, which being impreſſed upon the air of a vaſt ocean 
The wink una e into perevnial, ted, an and yariable; 3. „the parts impel each other, and ſo keep moving till 2 
they are alſo divided into genetal and particular. TRE 8 return of the ſun, whereby ſo much of the motion 
Perennial, or Cenſlant WIx ps, are ſuch as, blow, the 7 „ as was loſt is a ain reſtared, and thus the, , eaſterly: wind 
| way': of cheſe we baye a-yery;notable ohe between, the - Is mage perpetual. * | | 
two tropics blowing conſtantly from at. to. welh; called oY rol th the fame pri nebst it follows, [Wa this eaſterly * 
the general trade ; wi. | ing Thould, on che north fide of the equator; be to the 1 


Stated, ot Periodical Wiups, are ſuch 28 onftantly return 


times; ſuch. are th ſea and land b bl 25 of che eaſt} and in ſouth latitudes to'thefoath- 
at certain mes? are the lea and land breezes, 9 | 


Wards thereof; for neat the line the air is much more ra- 
1; .. rehed, than at a greater diſtance” from it; becauſe the 
be in the > morning. Such alſo. are the f ſhitting, or par- 2g is, twice i in a yeat vertical there, and at no time diſ- 
in the ear nt above 232 e at which diftance, the heat being 
U one e, and the ret of the year the contrary. Way. ine of the angle of incidence,” is but little ſhort of 
Variable, or Erratic WIx s, are ſuch as blow now this, * that of the perpendicular ray 3 whereas under the tropics, 
noty that way z are now up, now huſhed, - without any 6005 the ſun ſtays longer vertical,” yet be i is 2 long time 
rule or regularity, either as to time or place; ſuch are all 95 degrees off; which is 4 kind of winter, wherein the | 
the winds obſerved in the. inland parts of England ; 3 tho” - air cools, as that the ſummer heat cannot warm it to the | | : 
| fore of theſe claim their. certain times of the day: thus, | fame degree with that under the equator. W herefore, . 
che weſt wind is moſt frequent about non; the ſouth 1 air toward the northward” and ſouthwardg being leſs 
wind in che nigdt; an north in ee And ſo of rarched, than | that in the middle, it follows, Wan! 
the reſt: - © - both ſides it ought to tend towards the equator! * 
General Win, i 18 ſuch 3 the Gme. Hime "blows the Bs 


ways Over 3 very large tract of ground, almoſt all the 
8 uch only is the general trade wind: but even this 
bas ite interruptiono; for firſt, at land it is ſcaree ſenſible 
at all, as being broke by the interpoſitiqn, of mountains 
and valleys. 2. At ſea, near the ſhore, it is diſturbed 
1 vapours, exhalations,- and particula wy ns blowing _ 

from ine ſo that it is chiefly, conſidered as rf Harry 
only at mid-ſea: where, -3dly, it is liable tobe dift Rurbed, 


Rr This motion, compounded with the former eaſterlj — Y 98 WW 4 | 
az accounts for all the phenomena of the gener 35 4 
1 winds; which, if the whole ſurface of the globe was 


trade 


ſea, would undoubtedly! blow quite round the world] as 
they are found to do in the Atlantie, and —— 
oceans. But, ſeeing ſo great continents interpoſe, and 

break the continuity of tde oceans, regard muſt be had 
to the nature of the foil, and the polition of che high 
. mountains, "which are the two principal cauſts'of the va- 


* 2 ww 


dy clouds driving from other quarters. 
Particular winds: inclade all others, excepting the „ 
Ms winds. . | Thoſe peculiar to dne little canton, or part, 
are called topical, or provincial winds : ſuch is the north- 
wi on the weſtern ſide of the Alps, which does not 
blow above one or two leagues lengthwiſe, and-much 
leſs in breaded, ſuch alſo is the pontias in France. 
Pig canſe of W IN ps. Some philoſophers; à Des Cattes, 
and Rohaults account for the general wind, from the 
diurnal rotation of the earth; and from this general © | 
wind derive all the particular ones. The atmoſphere, in- 
veſting the earth, and moving round it, that part will 
perſdrm its eireuit · ſooneſt, which has the, ſmalleſt circle BY i 
7 deſcribe; the air therefore near the equator will re- 951 
uire ſomewhat a longer time to perform. Wot eagle, in, 
from weſt to eaſt than that nearer the poles. E 5 Fo 
- ui earth turns eaſtward, the pafticles of/the ait pear ;the 
_ equinoQtial being exceeding light, are leſt behind ; ſo | 
rhat in reſpec of che eartlys ſurface, theꝝ ons weltwards, | $0 thi 
2 [nds Now nn ar 


and e a conſtant eaſterly wind; which opinion I 
_ ſeems: nfirmed by this, chat theſe winds are found only: '.. © | anus Wing 10 en ob ten Beit iter. ©. 
between the tfopics, in thoſe parallels of latitude wbere Sha Genc), of "the" + Mes is wodifferent” to = oy 3 Z 
© the? iurnal motion is ſwifteſt- But the opnflant calm I in cquilibrio between both: and the Mee . 
in the Atlantic ſea, near the equator, the weltefly winds incumberit atmoſphere," being diminiſhed by the con- 1 1 
near the coaſt of Guinea, and the;-petiodical: weſterly  * 12 "Fqual contrary, winds blowmg" from hence, i thee — ._ 
| mopſoons under the equator in the Indian gasy”-deelare . e he air here holds not the copious Vapour — - „ 
K lets it fall in filch free vent Fails, 


. riation of the wind, from the former general rule; for ff _—_ 
be à country * near the ſun prove to be flat, ſandy, and _— 
' bow land; ſuch as the defarts'of Libya are uſually: re- 

„ ported. to be; the heat occaſioned? by the refleRions of 15 4 
the ſun's beams, and the retention thereof i in the fand i ig | +; . % | 
a incredible to thoſe who haye not felt it: whereby the air is r 
i much rarefied, "that it is neceſſat dhe cooler and more . 
25 air ſhould run there, to Teftore the*cquilibfium. | 
45 is is ſuppoſed to'be the cauſe, hy on or near the ebaſt 
0 3 the Wind always ſets in vj n the land, blow- 

| ö .inftead, of eaſterly ; ; "there being ſufficient 

ere "that the iland parts of Africa ate pro- 

1 Dr 5 N borders thereof Were ; 


WO 


! „ 


Jo ſuffcieſiey of this hypotheſfis.! Belides; the air:heing | 109819 1 
Le cloſe to tlie earth by = eee ng Ro 05 5 But, as.the cool and denft | cee its greater „„ 
ime laps 1 e -welocity;:tbat the fa t TOP 4 pe 99252 rareffed, it ws 5 85 =_ 
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| TEN 


ded, it 
W be "Ie, is, 1 a 
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3 eee = current 12 oF W pore Sol thoſe | 
4 ts . tbe, 85 na 1 * * * cl fcu- 
_X* EN north 5 lee attended * 
| 19575 10 1 che „ | 

Th 15 is more. 
f ” the 


ea is frozen bis is fi 
9 % rifing 


- \trated thus: there is vapour conginua 


being) left a little while. in an open ve let, is found 7 5 
is dimiviſbed ; but eſpecially i if it is expoſed to the rays of 


in winter, are Warmer than the air_they rie in, as. ap- 


[than thaſe hi the water inte af; the air, therefore, | 


Ed in «pe "or Fi 


{1 . | Water; as appeats even ence, nat a 70 KH han 1 
1 Wh 4 next rr primary; and the next cardinal, or the hext 


* 


5 1 F N 
| rs iſ hy ian the earth, W ] 
Th air” » hve he ecatihcnt init be i ene 


lt "Fewer vapours.”” Add, that the vapours © 

= 5 raſſed by a great degree of heat · o thecarth, 

" = «Tie vm, teſs ſenfible than thoſefrom-the water, 

"The Wind, 

0 little 4 9586 it; uind is accordingly dry. Further, 

| "Ys earth in warns is warmer than water e toithe 

©) —_ jew ode Hence, as the air pantakes/of the heat 

, of} 15 " ; (that over dhe earth ee 

5 5 ler wha chat over the water. : 

Alter pO: e mannetz it &'ſhewn, That he land- -winds 
date cold in i wanker, Hence, ve ke: why lagd-winds 


make clear and cold weather. 

3 " The northerly and ſoutherly vinde, A e ate 
| A Bent ly:effeemed the cauſes of cold and arm weather, 
| 20 I. Befham obſeives, are Gre rather the effect of the 

r 


ia 1 & Sold or warmth. of the atmoſph - \ Henke it is, that we 
8 . 6h 3 1 . _ frequently ſee a e wind, on A ſudden 
2 5 ean parts of, 5 a JON: of ee heats, cle the north, by the ſnow.or hail ; and 
the ſun is $0, the f ure 2 Ls fly vertieal; ; but If {ue in a cold froſty morning, we ſee the wind north, 
© hare 1 is bee mes 6 1 eee to- which afterwards wheels about to the -ſoutherly, quarter, 
Wade the iber tr mountains _ hen the ſun has well warmed dhe air s and againg the 
at ſome diſtance oak in 4. WY by 1 Is in "cold 115 tufijs eee ve 'Ealtetly, \ | 
_ EY with; er. WH it Tun, in tion, is ehe fame agitation of - the air 
ales, moſt Te it e, Watt the air K: conſidered 1 ſetving for nne veſſels on:the 
9 5 W Coming. 79 * ing to the rule, out, of the north- Water. 2 Sailing. 
| - eaſt, {HE ndian ſea, D Fane ' hotter, ſometimes | The winds are divided, with roſpeR. (o the points of. the 
| colder, than 2 1 0 y. this pal mr is returned bortzon from which they blow, into cardinal and.collateral. 
ont of che e 53 +409 b oy con! 6 7 5 e gene WINDS, are thoſe blowing-from the four eandinal 
ithe under current or; 7975 js fr >, Tome- 175 pts; , welt, "north, and out 
| ee en ſouth at 155 her cauſe 85 lateral Wiens, are the interinediatenvinds.between-ywo 
45 ot 5 8 th, KN theſ e winds ſet,” that wt Cardinal Winds. The number ef theſe is infinite, an the 
St nien 1h e 2 5 a warm theſe, cquntrics ee from 1 are; tho only a ſem af 
| = — pot 1, and t monſoons | beg gin to blow them are confidered in radtice , that is, only a ſew of 
. during the heats li oat 7 the ſun Beto tevred, them have their diſtin 125 bes. The ancient Greeks 
4 = all the things 1 ing x A and the heat zt firſt only uſed the four cardinal ones; at length. they 
471 N g:to the ſout! „ide nor 25 winds The — © took' in 'four more.” Vithwius gives us n talile of a, 
| Mow the winter, «ll april gaga. It is un- beſides the' cardinals in uſe among the Romans. Tbe 
doubtedly from the ſame princ that to t he ſouthward 125 moderns, as their navigation is much mare perfect than 
3 8 in be 12 ho ocean, the .nqtth- the 2 have given names to 28 collateral: winds, 
, . weſt, winds 4. ſauthreaſt, eh the fun draws Which ch ey range into primary and ſecondary.” And the 
; | neaxer the — of — 2 1540 induſtry of — s . they ſu ubdivide into or of the:fiaſt and-econd 
Alte Writers, bas brought the theory of the production e 
3 men of. Winds, to ſomeyhat of a mathematical I he Engli iſh names of the primary collateralimitdy and 
ſtration. p Points, re compounded of the names of the cardinal 
7 and effects of Wapo: Firſt, a wind blowing from Obe, north and ſouth'being fill prefixed. - bes 
the ſra is always ag Lf: in eren tt} is col þ and in win- The names of the ſecond ee ine hirſt 
_ ter warm, unleſs; es order, are compounded of the names of «the:..cardigals, 


and the adjacent —_ one. Thoſe of the ſecond, or- 
der are campdun ed of the names of the cardinal, or the 


5 1 imary ; and the next cardinal, with the di- 


- ithe ſun, in N e the evaporation. 1 1s beyond al ex- tion of t e word by.” The GET. e wanne 
pectation. 3 e e * Nen bent on the ſea be- \ expreſſed = the N wo” 2X F#3 rnb 
| EA a cal Fab e but the Gs 10 re 
blowing from a p theſe va A long wi 2 
them, ee ſeque En pid 7 Yi wa- Neſt pn gli e e, 
ter in ſummer receives leſs heat beat than t terr Aria e ne a0 \ — 
poſed to the 0 of the ſun; but i in Vikas fea water „ 1 e . 3 e "— 
F gagal pil (BY wad Bw : 5 + ©} 000101 IE 
| ;wherefore, . AS ene h Fe ary body, is found att 1. | 5 e 2 5 we 100 x 7. SE 4; 1 . +0 
| topanakeof in brata the ir patiguous to che , North by eat an 
Fes water; will be warmer in winter, and colder in fum- 3. North-fiorth-eaſt' 50 «i; e ppt 
- mer, than that contiguous to e earth. Or 'thus, va- 7 North- eaſt by norten e | 
poars raiſed from water, by the. warmth of the ſun, J. Nonth-eat © = 


„Norch-eaſt by eaſft 


pears. from the vapqurs;condenſing, and bt h e, LL 5 "T8 a0 that |» -, £ 
Almoſt 38 ſoon a8 50 oY out. into Lk Frein quan- . Eaft by nom | # 
maſp e th E „ aiſe ſe its t M VVV E 
$7: als: over: the land - > 54 45 he 125 reflefied 2 id ads + * 8 : . 

| e 0 ur in. © "much more 10. Eaſt an ß „ 


13. Socken Ey en. 1 55 


det the earth, warmed by the 1 gion of more rays . 20 2 
tan that over n Ref NY | nt : 25 Cond 4 AR ; 2 s 4 * 
ne . | + /{e 
3 1 rom. the continent, are e * | | - 
| wan, in inter: for there is * W 2 
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, and Compafs. 
Puarter-Win v. See Suartr-wind, .: 
Hirl- Win p. See Fhirkwind. 
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played by the wind, .chiefly by the breath; in contra - 


pulſatile kind, Thoſe now in uſe ate the Hate, bagpipe, 
Hbhautboy, trumpet, and others. 
| n or M indlace. A machine aled to raiſe large - 


weights, as guns, ſtones, timber, anchors, and the like. 
It is very ſimple, conſiſting only 


and a pulley. 
ing placed tact ſo as to prop each other. The 
. o or roller goes through the two pieces, and turns in 
them, the pully being faſtened a. top where the pieces join. 
WanDLass, in a ſhip, is an inftrument-in.a ſmall veſſel, 
| placed upon the deck, abaft the foremaſt,. conſiſting of a 
ce of timber; having ſix or eight ſquares, and turned * 
565 1 put into holes made for, that purpaſe. Th 
_windlaſs will purchaſe more than any capſtan in tho 
weighing of an anchor, or other heavy merchandiſe, with- 
out any danger to thoſe that heave ; for if auy of the | 
bandes ſhould break, the vindlaſs would pull of itſelf. 
WINDMILL. i See 241. 
WIND-TACKLE=blecks,*in 4 ſhip, are "the main doable. | 
blocks, or pully ; which being made faſt to the end of a 
F N ſerve for the hoiſting of the goods into the 


To 2 or Fa in a ſhip, ſignifies to bring her head 
about. How winds, or wends, the-ſhip-? is a moon 
aſked by mariners concerning a ſhip under; fail, ſi 
as much as, Upon what 3 Wie as 
lie with ber head ? 

_ Wind-taught. A les derm, i e as, Suff in 
the wind. Too much rigging, hi 8 or any thing 
catching or holding wind aloft, is d to hold a ſhip wind- 
taught 3 by which 2 mean, that ſhe ſtops too much in 
her ſailing, before a tiff 
ſhip rides in a main 5 wind and weather, they 

ſtrike down her — and bring her yards 5 
otherwiſe ſhe would hold too much 1 der too 
much diſtended, and wind - taugbt. 5 


| 'WINDWARD iſandi. See Carilbae ilande. 

145 WH Winowanp tides; in the ſea-language. A tide which runs. 
+0} inſt the wind. See Tide. 

3 * A briſk, agreeable, (irituous, and cordial liquor, 


wn, from vegetable bodies, and fermented. 

The character of wine, according to Boefhaate, hst 
the firſt thing it affords by diſtillation ſhould be a thin, 
oily, inſlammable fluid, called à ſpitit. This diftin- 
guiſhes wines fromm another claſs of fermented vegetable 
Juices, called vinegar; Which, [inſtead of ſuch ſpirit, 
alan for: the firft thing an acid, inflammable.matter. See 


wine; 
et 
g 


cutrants, mulberries, elder, cherries, 


3 


J 
r . y 


D in muſic, ate ſuch inflemncncs's as are 


an axis, or roller, ſup- 
e dene at the two ends, by two pieces of wood, 
he two pieces of wood meet a- top, be- 


All forts of vegetables, Grits ſeeds, and wwots, afford 


eee 80 a the glaſs of 


. . clean, ſteady colour ;.havivg;a iſtreveth; 


-  ., borrgwed, from the -countties where thay. ate produced; 


eg! 
bo War, in Frapces, <ilingvithed Ham. The devel de- 


_ South Ca” | Tor .  iyf it © 
19. Sen- eben . 
20. South-weſt by b VVV 
21. South weſt %%%; ͤ—ů¹ͥuͤ i810 
22. South-weſt a... . 1 4 W 6 
23. Wellouth-welt, mg 7 - 30 
«1 £24» Wet by MA bp” 1% 3 f 7 45 
2. Weſte.. Pe OR Ir TOTES Frogs 7 
- 26. Weſt by north '» 11 -15 
27 Weſt · north weſt r 22 30 
80 25. North-weſt by weſt + 33 45 
209. North; weſt fr! O05 70 ON 
o. North- weſt by north e ee 
3 North-north-weſtt 6% 30 
2 North by wett 78 45 
or the uſe. of the winds ba in navigation re dae, 5 


mo other is the Mine, 
difſtinction to ſtring · inſtruments, and inſtruments of tbe 


| Prof d wine, is that f pms with a preka Adel the 


Baur, is that which has been prevented from moxking, 10 


| 


is Cuit, or boiled wine, that "ih date Bi 


* * 


de ſoil. that produces them, into French wine 2 5 
Wines, Rheniſh wines, Hungary wines, Greek 


Jing | 


ct luſcious wines; of bich laſt ſome are exceedingly 


ale of wind. Again, when a : 


Wines of Candia, Chio, Leſbos, Tenegos, and 


Wm. wine, is. ſuch as comes from ah grapes n 


* — ö - ſerving 


 \The firſt is che virgin vine, or that Which. runs 6 itſelf 


WIN. 


| bit 6 Ae -lijuars, 
come not only wines abſolutely ſo called; hut alſo ale, 
eder, and the like: See Ai, Buns e, 
Win, is, in a more peculiar manner, approptidtad to 
that whigh,js, dm wn rom abe ſtuit of the. vine, hyptamp- 
ing its grapes in-a vat, ot, cruſhing and exprefiirig IJ 
juice vut of abem in rs ſag and then may ee 


Jans. 
The Saodnefe gf wide gonſicts in fe being 1 
oil; of a 8 


bright, and beiſu, without any taſte of the 
without being 
-heady.z a body, without baing Jour and kvepingy withs 


out growing * or enger. 
Wine being a liquor moſtly of foreign. produck, ithe va- 
are 


tious names, forms, Kinds, and diſtin ions thereof, 


the principal of wach are France, Spain, and For- 


grees and ſteps of its preparatians into ee + 9g 
1 ther- drop; z and muſt, ſurcuſt, or Ha 


af out of a tap pf the vat v 


erein the grapes ate laid, be- 
. fore. the 


vintagers enter 40 tread of ſtamp ghe grapes. The 
1 vatz alter the * 


bave bee been trad. or 


» 

half bruiſed wich treading. The buſks left of dhe grapes; 

Me called Jape, murk, or mark; 5 by throwing water up- 
Don which, and preffi gg them afreſh; they make a liquor 
for- ſervants uſe, ;anſvrecable to the Logik ciderkin, and 
called boiſſon z hich i 118 f ſome uſe. i 4n .medicine, for 

the cure of diſorders occaſioned by viſcid humours. 
Sweet w_ is that which bas not yet worked, or fer- 

mented. 


caſting in cold water. 


Cuvi, or worked wine, that which has been let work: I : 
vat, to giue it a colour: Fo 5 
up dofere it . 


worked, and which 1 55 that r fill — 8 
45 ſweenneſs. 
2 and formed it — py Lal 
ines ate allo. diſtinguiſhable with — as ute co- 
lour, into white wine, red wine, claret- wine, En, 5 
roſe or black Wine ; and with regard to their-country 


Canary wines, and. many other kinds; but more parti 
larly into Port wine, Madeira wine, 88 1 
Champaigu wine, F. alernian wars W wine, Schiras 
wine, and the ke. 
Wines again are diſtinguiſhed with cegard tothe qua- 
ty, inta ſmeet wines f rough, or dry wines; and fich, 


ſweet, others ſweet and poignant; all [chiefly uſed A 
way of dram after meals. Such are ales 1 
the Canary, the Hungaty, the Tokay, the Italian Mon- 
tefiaſcone, and the Ferſtan Schiras-; as alſo the I 
ber 

. -ilands of the Archipelago, which antiemlybelonged<6 the 
2 but now tothe Turks; ſo that ahefe are ſome- bs. of 
times called Greek wines, and ſometimes'Turky'wmes. 5 5 
Wine is alſo. variouſly : denominated, 85 * * its 
ſtate, circumſtances, and qualities 3 


— 


further mixture, or ſophiſtication. | | he 1 Fed 
(Br. 14d, or adulterated ibinr, is that wberein fowe Aug „o 

udded, to give it ſirengeh, efinenaſs; flavour; 'briflenie * 

11 veetneſß, or ſome other good quality that is Wanted. 
Pricked, of. aug on 25 hin, turned four... : 
Fuat 1 is that fallen * in ind vopptd, CY 
n "wine, is thi: W = oh hare bus þ 

burnt, tosfit it for keeping; ar for .carriape*byHen.”' 
_Colouraine, is ſohne thick wine, of a vity Jeep c 

10 dye he wines Wien gte t pale; as 

"Vick wines, in uſe Among vintners. 99 5 


W rx 


. * 


„ 18284 * * Be 


aun ins tide by bim e 


, G3 1 


w 


- or ſoften it, 
There iv al a e 
'6f muſradine 
3 method of making ad n biegt In the eben parts 
of France; the WA ie, for fed Wines; to tread or ſqueeze 
the grapes” between the hands, and to let che whole 
ſtand, juice and 'huſks, till the tinQture comes to their 
1 After Which they preſd it: hut for white wines, 
* she grapes immediately g when preſſed, they . 


"ahh of half a foot, ot little more, vos to 
_ tor it to work. Ten days after,” they the veſſel 
with ſome other wine, that wilf not provoke, it to work /A 


again g Which they repeat From: time to time, becauſe + 
8 wal oy 


. K 


1 
"2 0 
e * - 


4% 
1 


N 
| "mew wine eee Elf « Ws before it 
tion. e 
About Paris, OE Sher bart of Fange they! let the murk 

nd muſt ſtand two days and nights for white wines; and 

at leaſt a week. for claret wines before they turm it: but, 

While it continues working, it is kept as wurm as poſ - 

Able. Some, upon ſtopping it entirely up, roll che caſk 

about the cellar, to mix tie liquor with the les; and, 
| - io" ſettling a few days, rack it off wich great improve- 
ment. To fine it down, they put aeings of green 

beech into the veſſel, baving firſt taken off all the rind, 
and boiled them an hour in water, to extract their tank - 

- neſs, and after wards dried them in the ſun, or in an 
<q oven. A buſhel of theſe ſhavings ſerve far a we. of wine: 
they put the liquor. into à gentle ferment, PUR it in 24 
hours, and alſo give an agreeable flavour. The chips 
being waſhed, ſerve N d and again, till ale quite + 

conſumed. _ 
Some ſweeten their wines an wine of the * tioch in 
the vat with the grapes, having been firſt plumped by - 
- ' boiling; others, by boiling balf che muſt, cumming 9 
and turning it up hot with the other 
For Engliſh wine, the method mectmmicaded > by Mr. 
Mortimer is, firſt to 3 the grapes when very dry; to 
- picks them fromi the. ſtalks, then to preſs them; and bes 
the juice ſtand: 24 hours in the vat covered: afterwards, 
to draw it off from the groſs lees, then put it op in a 
eaſk ; add a pint, 6r-quart,'of ſtrong red or white . 
to every gallon of ; juice; let the whole work, bunging - 
* up cloſe'; and letting it ſtand ti Ja y, then ad 
a "ie in dry weather. By this method, en us, he 
bas made Engliſn wine as good as any the beſt and e 
French wine, drank either in Paris or Champaign. 
Mr. Bradley chuſes to have the liquor, when r 
ſſttand with the huſks, ſtalks and all, in the vat to fer- 
| 105 ment for 15 days. He adds, chat, according as the vines 
Far been managed, the wine will be ſtronger or weaker. 
For example, thoſe which run at liberty up high trees, 
and are never pruned, make the ſmalleſt wines; thoſe 
"oy tied to takes about four feet high, and which have 
+ their branches duly pruned, ſtronger I and oO, 
neareſt the Nan the ſtrongeſt of all. | 
be force of the fermepting wine is very great; bein 
e if cloſe ſtopped, to burſt through the as 
Wk The readieſt and only way to abate this Wen | 
tation, is by che fume of burning ſulphur, But wWheh 
wine already made is upon the fret, or, by any alteration 
in the affair, begins to ferment again; the way uſed by 
dhe vintners and wine - coopers to ſave it, is by the Bow. 
00 common ſulphur, or a lighted match dipped in it, 
which, held under a caſk; juſt ready to burſt its hoops, 

. its ſury, and makes i immodiacly ſubſide, See 

"Szlph „„ 85 

The age of: Wins, ls b 6 ly ;rodkohed; by. Jy ths 1 

ſay, Wine of two, four, {vs leaves, to ſignify a wine f 

two, four, or fix. years, old; taking each new leaf put 

forth by the vine, ſince the vine ds made, for a year. 

Among the Romans, 5% age of wines was, in a kind, a 3 
Criterion of its goodneſs... Horace, in his odes; which - 

| 1 1 12 may be called Bacehic ſongs, boaſts of his drinking Fa- 
lernian wine born, as it Wete, with bim, or which rec- 
- koned its age from the ſame; conſuls. Plin) mentidhs of 
* 120 _— OTE! _ Jet e 60 
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duted to 

' * keep: ho wines to wy ſuch a 

the longen, as in Italy and 

8 ' "any to be found abohe 15 leaves, I 

. that keep beſt, are thoſe of Dijon, Ning, and Orleance 

Bowker are reckoned pen . five. or ſix Jeave I 
0 
© "There is 7 3-H a wine of the cies? m Flines: but 
What the French import into foreizgn'tountries on their 
muſt, and ſtop; up the veſſel; leaving only the © own bottems ;' particularly to the ports Sethe Baltic and 

toigive room {: nde North, the French Antilles iſlands, Cayenne, Que 


— is . 50 chi e & fine der $f be nog. ER by 1 


* nations, and brought into] their den Countries. 


T \ de of French wine z'\-where' it is computed thete is ſold 


15 Rochelle, and 'Bourdeaux.” | 


| © Norway bot e e is; 
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75 
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the conſiſfence of honey :. but che. migderny 


ers they are 
„ there ae Re y 
rande, the wines 


of 0 
* - 
Xx. 


Na 


LS 


bee, and the other French colonies. im Mosten America, 
the coalls ob Italy, Tunis, Algiers, Tome other pats of 
the Mediterranean, and ſome coaſts of Afeica. e „ 
What i exported by the French merchants is Very con- 
ſiderable; 3 but it comes very ſhort! of thoſe exported by 


The Engliſh, Iriſh, Scots, Dutch, F lemmings, and 
Harte are thoſe Who in kiulg of peace, 'export 
moſt: but when the war was carried on between France, | 
England, and Holland, in the 'Telgd o of. Lewis XIV. che 
Duales, Swedes, and Hambutghers, carried on this trade, 
either upon their own account, or for fuck nations a | 
were: prohibited the French commerce: 
It is moſt Smmonly at Bourdeaux,” Rochelle) Nats, 
And Rouen, hat cr take in their r of 
French Wine ae, | 
n when the * * ſeaſon dee Ne 1504 
a commerce was open with the Engliſh and Dutch, there 
were frequently bought up-by them co the amount of 80 
and 100,000 tons; the Bourdeauxibarique f wine 9 — to 
dontain 1 10 pots, e ee to weign | 
co lb. and the the ton 2000 lb. * e Wet”. 
"he Engliſh alſo exported greit” liv) of che wines 
yy Lower Navarre and Bearn, with thoſe of the'produce 
of the heart of the kingdom, as of Mantes, Burgundy, 
and Champaign ;-which latter: they” Jogded their Thipswith 
at Rouen, Dunkirk, and Calais n Rel 
1 nas always paſſed A the- Dutch- -ſaple of 
French wine; though Amſterdant ant Rotterdam are as 
well, rg better Roche. 
nee *15 the chief rown' in the North for a b 


yearly about 3000 hogſheads, al moſt all of hte Wine; 
Which the Hamburgfiets e ror 10 "from! Nani, | 


I 


9 5 } "23" 1 


.. Lubee requires about 2000 hogbeadey EKoniagſbetg 500 
Riga, Revel, 3nd Narva, about. 200 each; and | ietin 
only 100% - e e e 
"The French wines {oaported : to n ſhould dit ates 

"080 ſtrong ; ſuch are thoſe of Anjou, Cogniac, and the 

upper part of Guyenne. Thoſe imported te Dantzick 

are for Prutha, being about 500 hoglhaadss hut French 
wines ate little efteemed throughout the teſt ol Poland, 
*brqual the Poles prefer that of Hungary 
The Engliſh and Dutch, paiticularly-the:former,' import 
* conſiderable quantities of Bourdeaux and Anjou wines 
to n three fourth of licht 1 the | 
other kei . dee 43) Tt e | 


About 6D e French er * | 
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de wok ſent to Sede Tre | 
North; 


8 tees: 47 8 3 | 
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and Elfinor. 


- About 8e 
French impott a. great part of the(s: n ta the 


3 4 
8 : $549 * 


but the Dutch Arry more. 1 
The French carty on fomerhing of- a-Commerce. in 2 
niſh wines ; but nothing uh 
Engliſh and Dutch; 15 — for their 2 
or 225 their trade in the Nortii; where pain en 
- ſeveral places, is preſerr ed to French wing Het 
The pertzef Spain Where foreigners take —. — 
3 of wine afe Malaga, en Lubatz und Cadiz. 
n time of peace tliere are yea exported from cheſe ports 
about 4000 butts, ſometimes 3000, and beſons ze war 
Wl the Spaniſh ſucceſlion: very often 15109 %%%%0⅙%¼ſ¼e 
e eee eee e 
4 4 | 


MARY e e | 
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ARE i E oaks - ? 
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be French' ſay the Port 


directly from Madeira, 


next, the Greek wine of Naples, and 
Cbriſti; afterwards the different kinds o 

and, laſtly, thoſe of Piedmont an 
Italians rather make preſents of t 


are exported to England, 


ü honey, the ton is 


II. vine or vi 
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| uele wines have unwhol- 
. ſome qualities; but the En f 5 1 
- before thoſe of France; for, by the treaty made between 
Queen Anne and Peter II. of Portugal, the wines of Por- 
tugal are to be admitted into Great Britain for a third 
J 155 of cuſtom or duty leſs than the wine of France. 
Under the denomination of Portugal wines may be placed 

thoſe of Madeira; which are of a much more exalted 

quality, and delicious taſte ; being principally bought up 
by the Engliſh and Dutch; who ſometimes export them 


Madeira iſlands. _ 4 8 „ Us 
Rheniſh and Moſelle wines afford a foreign commerce; 


the greater part of which, beſides what is conſumed in 


the country, bought up by the Engliſh and Dutch. 
Hungary ſupplies Auſtria, and the other hereditary do- 
minions of the Emperor, with wine, as alſo Poland; 
the Tokay wine of this country being much of the ſame 

nature as the Canary wine; but that produced in oth« 


parts retains a fumous quality, not unlike the ſtrong w. 


of the river of Bourdeaux. : 
The beſt of Italian wines are thoſe of Genſani, Albano, 
and Caſtello-Gandolfo in the neighbourhood of Rome; 
e Lachryma 
lorence wines ; 
ontferrat, The 
r wines to ſtrangers, 
Florence wines, which 


than trade in them; except in 


antities from Leghor nnn 
y the ſtatute of the 27 of Henry VI. &c. wine, oil, and 


butt 126 gallogs the hogſhead- 63 gallons, the barrel 
14 gallons, 4d the rundlet 184 gallons, . 
By the 12tþ-6& Charles II. wines imported, are diſcharged 


I rom the impoſition of exciſe ; and, by the 1ſt of James 


"ORE. AE Rs... 


Kc. are to be forfeited. -- 


ad run out, and ot fall 7 inches, or above, 


are to be accounted for outs, and no duty is to be paid for 


By the uſt of Queen Anne, wine of the growth of Hun- 
ary, may be imported from Hamburgh, paying duty as 
By the 6th and I 2th of Geo. I. damaged, corrupt or unmer- 


cure the duties, may, at the landing, be delivered up into 


the cuſtody of the officers of the cuſtoms, in order to be 


contain-..252.gallons, the pipe or 
Priſage of Wits, See Priſage. _ 


ſh politically prefer them 


but oftener from Portugal. See 


— 


other countries, in great 


* Except ſaved from ſhips. ſtranded; hier 1 ; 


"There were imported 


- 


« Ly 4 2 4 — 


the ſame allowances as if imported in e 
they were firſt laden. $f W 
By the iſt of George II. wine, p<P* of the growth of 
the dominions of the Great B. of Tuſcany, in open 
flaſks, or of Turky, or ar other parts of the Levant 
ſeas,” may not be importg in flaſks or bottles, or in veſ- 

ſels, or caſks, which #* 
upon forfeiture ther- Or the value. 1 

From the ſtate oe duties paid by wines, and other li- 
quors brought England, it appears, that French 
wines impoz#4 by Engliſhmen, into the port of London 

pay 55 l.. 8 d. per ton; thoſe imported by the ſame 
into oer ports, 51 J. 13 8. 6 d. but thoſe brought by 
forebſiers into the port of London pay 611. 15 8. 10 d. 


[1 contain leſs chan 25 gallons, 


* * 
. & a. 


into other ports 571. 12 8. 8 d. Spanifh, Italian, 


uſcadine, malmſey, and other Greek wines, imported 
by the Engliſh into the port of London, pay 27 J. 18. 
10 d. and brought by the ſame into the other ports 23 1. 
48. 9 d. but the ſame wines brought to London by fo- 


reigners pay 33l. 7s. 03d. Portugal, Rheniſh, and 


Hungary wines brought to London by Engliſh veſſels, 


pay 261. 10s, 3 d. into the other ports 22 J. 7 8. 2 d. 
but the ſame wines imported to London by foreigners, 


pay 321. 9s. 5 d. and ino other ports 281. 6s. 3 d. 
See Cuſtoms, 3 8 RES, LEES: | 


% 54 


into the port of London in one 


year, from divers countries, the following quantities of 


wine; from Portugal 18,208 tons; from Spain 10, 255; 


from France 1105 ;, from Germany and Holland 456; 


making together 30,044 ; zud the duties on wines and 
vinegar are generally about 500,000 1. a year, 


Spirit of Wing. See Spirit. 


Leer of WiNE, are the impurities thereof, or the thick ſe- 


diment, remaining at the bottom of the caſks, when the 
wine is drawn out. te | 


Wix, is alſo a denomination applied in medicine and phar- 


macy, to ſeveral mixtures and compoſitions, Wherein 


the juice of the grape is a principal ingredient. The 


medicated wines make a conſiderable article in diſpenſa- 
tories, in quality of diet-drinks; ſome being denominated 


from the ingredients uſed in them, others from the in- 
tentions wherewith they they are preſcribed, and ſome 
from-their t 888 


orange and lemon peel, in white port, or other White 


wine, taken by way of whet in a morning, to reſtore 


the palled ſtomach after a debauch, and bring its fibres 
to their due tenſii aun... 


o 


Cbahbeat, or Steel Wing, is prepared of ſteel filings and 


Bitter WINE, is an infuſion of certain bitter ſtomachie 
berbs, as gentian- roots, juniper berries, tops of centaury, 


ſaffron, infuſed and filtered; being good in the chloroſis, 


and removes obſtructions in the viſcera. 


Vinum benediftum, the bleſſed WIxx, is made of crocus me- | 


tallorum and mace, infuſed in wine; which was formerly 


£ - 


count of its roughneſs. 


Ax celebrated emetic, but now almoſt out of uſe, on ac- 


|  Eletampane Winx, is an infuſion of the root of that pl nit, 
chantable wine, upon the importer's refuſing to pay or ſe- with ſugar and cinnamon, in white port; Which cleanſes 
__ 15 ö « the viſcera, prevents diſorders and obſtructions of the | 


lungs, and is good in aſthmatic caſes, and gachexies. 


- 


publickly fold to be diſtilled into brandy, or made into vi- _ Hogslice Mets is prepares * ne 055 eee 15 
negar; and that they ſhall not be uſed for any other pur- port; and, after ſome infuſion, preſſed and ſtrained out; 
E og canon e Te ot 4 to which is added ſaffron, ſalt; or ſteel; being recom- 


_ poſes: ſecurity; muſt be taken; which, may be. diſcharged 


. upon a certificate, within three months after delivery, 
that they have been ſo uſ e.. 


The produce of ſuch ſale is to be paid to the importer, 
by certificate, as a compenſation for the freight, &c. but 


45 5 1 % 


and hyſſop-waters, digeſtec with canary” wine, and 


ſuch allowance muſt not exceed. 4 1. for every ton of ſtrained; being a good erpectorant, helping to deterge 


wine of the growth of France and Germgp WD 27 
for every ton of all other wines. ſo delivered up: and if 
there be any overplus beyond the ſaid allowance, it 


vx 


muſt; be placed to the duties out of which the charges 5 


4 


hape been pace. 
But, by the gth and +1th of George I. no allowance 

may be made for ſuch wines, unleſs they are imported 
n caſks on board a merchant's ſhip directiy from the 


F 
e I. no allowance 


lace of their growth, or the uſual place of theirf firſt Wink-meaſure. See . 15 


75 and 81. * 


- and cleanſe the uns Tone 
Viper WISE, is a preparation of female” vipers, infuſed fix 
months in canary wine; Which is a great reſtorative, and 
of ſervice in cutaneous exuptios. 
Wins of ſquills, is an-infufion_of thoſe onjons in white 


* emetic, and good againſt the inundatigns-of rheum. == 


} 5 CE IH 4 
e 


- mended againſt the jaundice, dropſy, andgcheRtic habits. 
Pectoral WIN E, is prepared of liquorice, falfron, 'corian- 
der ſeeds, carraway, aniſe, ſalt of tartar, pennyroyal, 


* 
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du, and the liquor ' preſerved for uſe z being 2 gentle 


R wv 1 * IE — 3 
Win: "ON | An offic Lebt in Arvgdgt "EY 0 


the Strand, V minffer ; under the mana ment of hrs 
N r 3 hoſe ery it is to g fit Renee to 

© the ſeveral e wine in all parts 4 the kingdom, 

who. are rated accerg, to their reſp ive" Wir: but 


the free vintners of L n 190 their oo fer nce. 
WINTER'S bark.” Ke Ce and Cinna anon. . 


WINFERTONNESS. The ith cape of the Shy 
t Norfolk, 4. miles north of Loa | 
WIRE. 5 A piece of metal drawn t tluph the hole 552 an 

Iron, into a thread, of a fineneſs anirsfable to the ole 
"Ss it is palled through ; which i is frequently q4iwn ſo fine, 
as to be wrought along with other threads hl, wool, 


ticle in the manufactures. The metals moſt con) 
drawn into wire, are old, ſilver, copper, and az: 
hence there is gold wire, ver wite, and iron wite; 3s 
n the followin articles. 

wy and filver Wia k. "What is called geld wire: 

made of cylindric ingots of ſilber, covered over) 1 6 a 


ſkin of gold, and thus drawn ſucceſſively. through a Re + 


170 number of holes, each ſmaller and ſmaller, tilt at Jaſt it 
3 brought to a fineneſs exceeding that of a hair. That 
*, prodi 'gious ductility which makes one of the Ninh. 
ing charaQters of gold, is no where more conſpicuous 
than in this gilt wire. A cylinder of 48 ounces of ſil- 
NY ver, covered with a coat of gold, only weighing I CZ. 
Dr. Halley informs us, is commonly drawn into a wire, 
2 yards of which only weigh 1 grain; whence 98 yards | 
of the wire only weigh 49 grains, and one fingle grain 
olf gold covers the 98 yaſlls : ſo that the ten thouſandth 
part of a grain is above half an inch long, The ſame 
author, computing the thickneſs of the ſkin of gold, 
- found it to be only r go part of an inch; ſo that even 
a microſcope does not diſcover any appeatance of the ſil- 
ver underneath. - 
M. Rohault obſerves, that a like · cylinder of filver” co- 
vered with gold, 2 feet 8 inches long, and 2 inches 9 
lines in circumference, is drawn into a wite 307,200 
feet long, that is, into 1 15,200, its former length. 1 
Mr. Boyle relates, that 8 grains of gold covering a cylin- 
der of filver, is commonly drawn into wire 13,000 feet 
long. See Gold wire. _ 
Gold and filver WIRE drawers company. Ne Gel and filver 
wire drawers. company, 


| Je WiRe, is the ſame with gold wire; eretpt that 8 


latter is gilt, or covered with gold, and the former i is 
= not. See Silber. 
Bra Wink, is that drawn after the ſame Wenner as Poe 


1 mentioned; of which there are ſeveral ſizes, Tuited 6, 


to the ſeveral kinds of works; the fineſt being uſed for 
* ſtrings of muſical inſtruments, as ſpinets, harpfi- 
chords, manichords, and the like. 
The pinmakers uſe great quantities of braſs wire of va⸗ 
rious ſizes, to make their pins. See Pin. 
| Eon WIRE, is called by the French fl.d*archal;' the e 
of which their - authors are not agreed upon. That ce- 
Jebrated ety mologiſt M. Menage, derives it from flum 
Ind aurichalcum; but others, more converſant” in the 
commerce thereof, deduce it from one Richard Archa, 
"the fiſt inventor thereof. 
There afe various ſizes. of "iy? wire, from 3 "Md, of. 
an inch diameter. The ſmalleſt ſizes are uſed to 15 


muſical inſtruments. Great quantities of iron wire are 


brought to England yearly 177 the the Baltic; Which 
7 BY partly; Tent. at home, an d partly exported to France. 
** e 3 of 1 paſſed in 2d Edward IV. it Ri- 

chard III. and 2d William and Mary, wire of iron, as 


| card-wire, and all ſorts of iron wire ſmaller than fine - 15 


wire, and ſuperfine and wool cards, or any other wares 
of iron wire, may not be imported, unleſs from Ireland, 
or wrecked, upon forfeiture thereof. . 
WEBY, or 2 bay. A port town of 776 fituated on 
Mea. 120 5 ſouth-eaſt of Stockholoi, in is deg. of E. 
lon. and 57 deg. 30 min, of N. lat. ih 2 
wank laws, or the Jaws of Wilby, were a olle 6h of 
maritime laws and ordinances, which. the Swedes com- 
_ poſedfin this city, when ! it wa. ont of the moſt hercan- 
"tile places e. | * 


they were compoſed und publiſhed. 
WOAD 


flax, or hemp; whereby they become a coritagþ-able! ar- 7 en the etre are ripe, they crop or gather them; 


ing every day, it becomes quite drys Which they call 


. 8 kate 


"vii wh Wooten 3 n 1 
inguage; being odſerved by he 


1 


Ferres in the Teutonic” 
Germans, Swedes, Danes Flemiminps, and all che- peo- 
Hef the North: but note have been ſo Gods as to 
pteſerde the date, and the temembranee of che time den 


A drug uſed by che dyers bee blu Cbleur. 
R. Di from-a Teed, ſown annually in the ſpring, 'which 


"pbts f6tth a plant called glaſtum fattvum, whoſe leaves 

.  Jelerhble thoſe of rib-wort-plantain. T hey have aſually 

three,” fout, or ſive erops of leaves every year; but only 

de two or three firſt are of any value; whereof the 
ſt are beſt, and the reſt in their order. 


% 


After which they catty them to a 'Woad=mill to grind 
"them ſmall: they are then laid 8 or 10 in 0 in piles or 
, A at laſt made into a kind of. b Which are 
laid in the ſhade on hurdles to dry. Thhù done, they 
break or grind them to powder; and, when ground, 
bpread it 'on a floor, and water it, which they call ech 
ions Here they let it ſmoke and heat, til}, by torrify+ 


ſilveri ing. Sr, a week after this, it is in a condition to 
' "Be! uſed in lying. The antient Britons were accuſtomed 
to dye their sodies with woad: and ſome held it was 
tom this plant nat glaſs tobk its denomination; though 
others derive bold aß and glaſtüm from the-Britiſh 
glas, which to this Uy denstes a us colour. dee 
Glaſs, and Paſtel, | | 8 
4 WoaD blue, is a very dew! Ribe, IP black; * Wing 
the baſe of ſo many ſorts of Cours, 'that-the dyers have 


a ſcale, whereby they compoſe wie various calts or de- 
rees of woad, from the en to the deepeſt, See 


R An and of the Ugitnt Netherlands, | 
in the ptovinee of Zeland, ſituated between he iſlands of 
North Bereland and Svuth'Bevelaind. 

WOEGA, or Volga, A river of Rita 1 Aneh ine ; in 
the north” of that empire; runs ſouth-eaſt; pafling me 

cities of Jereſlaf, Kaſan, and Bulgar; then entering 

Aſiatic Ruſſia, continues its courſe — "Fouth to-Kimi- 
ſinca; from whence it rùns ſouth caſt; and, pafnng by 
| Aftracan, falls into the Caſpian ſea; Joh miles Below chat 

__ city, having run a courſe of 'between 2 and 3000 miles, 

It is deep enough great part of the way to carry large 
ſhips; but the mouth of it is ſo thoaked: up With fand, 

Dy * "that loaded ſhips cannot enter it; for which reaſon the 

„ RufBan ſhips lie at an iſland without the möutb of the 

Wolga. was by this rer that the Ruſſian merchants 

of England endeavoured to eſtabliſn a trade with Perſia; 

e which they have been unkiappity'cifcurnvented;” es 
1 


WOLGAasT.- A Ukth and port: ton of Germany, in we 
cirele of Upper Saxony, aud duchy of Pomerania, ſub- 
1 ject to Sweden, ſituated 20 miles ſouth-eaſt 6f'Stralſund, 
* in 14 deg; 5 min. of E.on. and 54 deg.” it. ws | 
te "1 
WOMBS. A bert df taitied Hides,” Ser ne 
WOOD. A ſolid ſubſtance; Whereof the webe and | 
| branches of trees diiift5'and* derwing its grow from 
; cektain Juices in "the" earth; ? "the Wood 15 all that 
rt in à tree includ Between: the bark and hs pith. | 
bods ate diffingoi into variods kinds; With regard 
500 their natüres, properties, Virtues} atid ufes“ Of WHod, 
„eee according to its tvalitics; 'Whether-uſeful5i cu- 
_ rious, or medicinal, the principal that called timber, | 
uſed in building houſes! Rying floors,” 9 and! makn 
2 ee See Timber. © 5 E 
Woods 47 5 on actount of ther eariofiegy? ae cler, 
ebony, 'bo „ maliogony; cãlambo, and others; "which | 
L 182 actguiit of their extraordinary hardneſs, agreeable 
ſmell, of Beautiful poliſh; ate made ante tables, beds, 
Fond; „ and the like. | 
The Prineipel medieinat . id grins. - which" the | 
Spaniards call ligno ſancto; aloes, or- Nochiuny3” Aalla- 
8 8 Yantal, 0 een afpalatburi ane 
ea e- | OE | 
1 Fra "fed in Hit; Ik the Lian "wood Bien, 
5% CR Cher 


"os; | 
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; 4. ; rose denote wood. for 3 


6 


which 1s — Ti to he ele 17. inches, and | 
8 thick, and at * 5 3 feet * half '; 
rd. wo 


Wood, in phy. A aa * . 1 
over a lacge tradt of land, and piogagated, without cul- 
ture. See Foreſt. by} 
The genetality of woods confi of. trees 55 one . 
Ape Verd, in Africa, are woods of orange and lemon, 

ties z at. Ceylon, ate woods of cinnamonetrees.; de | 

| 1 illands, are Woods of caraway- trees; in 

of Nero, Lontout, and Loſgain, are woods of ' 

_ nutmeg-trees; in \Brazil, ate: woods of Brazil: trees; in 
Numidia, woods of date- trees; and in delete ee 
of tamarind-rees. See Lumber. 

Woes, and word, in the ſea-language, is when, two pieces. 
_ timber are ſo let into each a the PE 50 | 
ane joins cloſe to the other. 

\WgeBomraſure. dee Miaſure. 

_WQQDPMONGER.: A perſon WhO cells 

ies and alſo one who deals in timber. if: 

_WS0DMQNGERS company of. London, , was incorporated 49 
that of the carmen of the gity of London, by en 
ene of the 3d of James I. dated the Sth 17 

5 with whom they continued united till 95 year . 


3 a 5 


2668 ; when, for their mal- practices, they judged. i ons 5 


1 to avoid a greater puniſhment, , to ſurrender - 
their. charter. However, by an act 


eil in the year 1694, they obtained a privilege, for keep N 


120 carts, excluſive of the 420 public ones kept 2 e 


g 
Fe the mornetigetua) caro on their. 
- WOOF among n aha thimads which ig 
"weavers ſhoot acroſs, with an inftrument called the 
- 'oflbattley/ between he Wards. of the Warpe which, ; rol 

| the web” PF . 
he wook:is of: a0 n Watte, 46cording. to, the 
Peer to be wrought : though, in taffety, both woof and 
Warp are ſilk . In Mohair, the Woof is uſually wool, 


un the warp ſilk. 8 ere de e 8 A * 


i, and . 9 — eral 


1 3 F 

. ibo ste it Was firſt 9 if off 
che ſbeep's back, and not ſorted into its different kinds, 
it is called fleece; each fleece conſiſting of. wool of va- 


2 qualities, and degrees f fineneſs. which. the dealers 


therein take care to ſchatste, The French and Engliſh . 
_  »uſuallycſeparate each fleece into three ſorts... 1. Mother- 
cool, which is tbat of the back and neck; 2, The Wool 
_ 11: of ithailtailsandJegs>- 3 1 hat of, the breaſt, and under 
e : The: Spaniarde make the like diviſion into 


* . 


branch 6 or Joppings f de piled up in order 


ee for 3 8 


of common coun- 
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inerva ; We, Leco, Angy i made * 2 2 
170 s and 8 there of.” PR 1 7 
Fug! 0 W Vor. he wools of Eng gland Have always b den | "=p > 
in the * gheſt tepu pute, and. more. 08 d than "at home: "8, 
Some mi e by Britiſh. Tos,  Chatnbeplayne NE Og 
8 20 i Vies, both. or oy nd fineneſs, with, | the. . 
-» ., CHOIC Lk . 
Spaniſh \ . bear a 18 price in , lin; "ik 3 "8 5 5 Rh 
, certain, much the "If 


reateſt- part of that, which, * . . 
- manbfaftured, t tho En 2 gt, call. Spagith 0 as” . | 
Ea. * 


cloth of their,own, wool, witheht 
Engliſh. « 


= 


t at ing 'one-third," of / hed 
or Iriſh wool mixed. with, it. 


| A the” 3 
8 of. e Wool is e 100 a few E „ 
| E ent over z 5e Spain, * a preſent,, by. Henry 7 TY 
Beds *. 7 others wi wave. it, oy Edvard IV. in 4 
Fe finench and plenty of Eveliſh woos, is owing, ith + 1 
me meaſufe,.. to the [weet, ſhort graſs, in many "paſtures | 8 
80 downs though the advantage of theſe Theep feeding 15 
n. this graſs, all the years, without being obliged to be 1 
WM vp, in, folds. during the winter, or to ſecure em > _ 
Ab 5 8 * b 2 e not 2 * [9322144 + 5500 
thereto, a „ . 


for Eoglith, And upon the en 8 "But 2 W 1 $0. 
killed in thoſe matters, find they come far ſhort of it in "+ M 


finenels ; though, in lone markets, the Iſha is lad to „ 
be preferred EVER to the Engliſh. ee, 7% | 2 


* 


1 Dr. Davenant and Mi, r 8 Pwo millions Reiling. 15 


= 
See 0 magufactory. + hs SHS V 


.  Anfiently, e principal Loch were of. the Engliſh dation 33 
eoniſiſted 5 og unmanufactured; 8 33 

res the 5 Dutch, and Flemiſh, bought up: i AS I 
much th at. the, cuſtoms, 'of Engliſh; wool exported ws PR ++ 


288 reign of Ed Wo III. amounted, at 50 6% a ſack, to 


V | 


NEON „ ory which, wWas an immenle ſum j Jn 5 


8 gays. 


bis excellive cuſtom on N 


eport of ut! ured Ws. 33 33 3 44 p 


ut the French can make nd —— 8 Nd e 1 b | 


WITS ANGER TG 
a we 
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The yearly produce of wool | in Pad is tabblo: 4 ä 


eparin ang d.w wool is Arts by I 5 5 . 4 | 
the The agile 6 2 Uh bn. 0 Wk Ln 
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Wool ſet the inhabitants of 28 5 to the aking of it „ 
into cloth themlelves : in Which they Bic] ſo Well, 1 = 
6 ib ard the ae of. the köth century, under the r j 
the exportation of an wool 3 i} 
e rs 28555 of ain 5 „ 3 
= gy j alous r 

es, i 

eee at he, and port! A t-2 ih a" 8 


Cc cordipgly, t chere 75 0 
has been ſcarce a, parliament | 1 ar chewed W 
Du 26 Prohibition ; particylar . bout the middle cc 7 


"6 4 17th, centüry, ihe, , exporting of wool was male 6 


crime, ... theſe precautions, ate ine neffectual 5 5 5 5 ö 


the three ſorts; which they call ptime, ſecond, and. 7% . n lim th th e kk, particu] ieularly abou C. the. Spalts i = 
de tiiitd 4 and, for the greater eaſe, defiote. each pack, or Fuſſex, making 1 — of "the, long; Kok hn th fo. Wat 9 
_ 26balgy with a capital leiter, intimating the ſort. If the e to 5 nee; 51 hs of carrying . „* 0 
 +{-trjages or- ſeparation, is well; made, in 15 pales, there 35 Rf 0 8 | ling the pepa ley. With 5 wh 7 „ 
1« wilt be 12 marked with R, that is, reſine, or prime; pid. 4 other Europeans are amazed: 4p A 
4 3 . for ige, or ſecomi s and one T. for third. M. Colbert, a pace the French manufactur 7 om: 5 i 
he-wools: moſt eſteemed are the, Engliſh, chiefly. thoſe A are e 0 ebted to, entertaiged; a 0 ih N of 1 
| « On ominſter, Cotſwold and the ile; of Wight; rocuring ſome Fo 5 ſheep, 905 Propay a ing hem We 2 
ther Spaniſiß prineipally thoſe. aboutsSegovis;;* and the cs + bopih 0 bat, by <huide ing th 0 FR = We 2 RT AR - 
French, about Berry; which, * are ſaid - have this 3 oe, ringdo Ng paſtures, and \ 1 +4. 
uliar property, that: they will Knot or bind with any 17 ey 2 ow they ,i if, t 75 17 . +": ..-) 08 
nor whereas the reſt-will anly; knot, Wh. their petuatec, and Lam ger oh Ree ito d ke. M 1 
_ own kind. ? gi the 5 ſtine ( ies: 9 b wobl from;the.: riti optcrs,. 
Among dhe antienty,tthe weoole of Attica, . 1 1A But the Count ge 1 ect ambaſlador Ma ; 5 _— 
' 1 Gikeas:Aqulia,-and;eſpecially-thoſe.of Tarentum, Parma, to the Briziſh, Suff 15 the Rb, of havin 2} 4 
and Alino, were moſt valued. Columella ſets the two an export e@p'3. an & * b 2 ty of 11 1 1 
daſt ven above dt of Tarentum, And Varro aſſures Keeping ang. aking then multig * there, 10 3 1 
82 vhs the people t uſed to clothe their ſheep with Kins, before. bim he abanc oned. W ſign. oo. | N 1 2 9 
ph NY woot .from being) neee. D re) ruſt, , / Wool e by the ſack, ey 2 9225 the Fo 75 "Md {oY 
"hb. ü &» 4 A Weighe©.: and;a half, RAR 2 5 „th „„ 4-0 
n art rms, 1 the wools in Aüa are incampa- ji cloves, the be 70 25 Er 3: 4 ſacks. mak by a laſt, e 53h ft : 
i ably better ban thole-of Europe; and that chere is no ox 4389 Pont See F beck WY and Cleve. 4... 
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huis dedication to the houſe of commons, hefays, “ That 
* he had invented and publiſhed a ſcheme to prevent 
e this fatal evil, by an univerſal regiſiry in charter; 
„ which his Majeſty, above nine years ago, at · the requeſt 
e of above 60,000 woollen traders, was pleaſed to grant 
«to him and company. That, by the advice of the 
« lord high chancellor, he had been endeavouring ever 
c fince-to procure an act of parliament to confirm his 
„ Majeſty's grant, and to make the ſcheme more effec- 
& tual, by veſting in the patentees ſuch power as the 
„ charter would not give them; but he had not been 
ec able to obtain one, which he imputed to the miſrepre- 
cc ſentations of him and his ſcheme : becauſe, of him- 
« ſelf, it had been ſaid, that he was no better than a. 
c madman ; and of his ſcheme, that it was calculated to 
„ monopoliſe trade, and to enſlave the nation by an ex- 
eie. | . 
Mr. Webber's ſcheme was, that the charter might con- 
ſiſt of 122 perſons, anſwerable to the number of counties 
in Great Britain and Ireland, to remain to them, their 
heirs and aſſigns, for ever. But be ſhould have conſidered 
that there are only 119 counties and ſhires in Great Britain 
and Ireland. That each of the perſons, in the diſtricts 
which may be allotted them, ſhould have power to pro- 
vide proper perſons.to ſerve in the regiſters thereof; which 


tioned in his ſcheme, conſiſting of 42 other articles. | 
But as this ſcheme had been miſrepreſented, the author 
deſired the following principles, on which it was founded, 
and the propoſitions offered to ſupport them, might be 
fully examined. 


Treland ſhould be entered in a regiſtry, to be eftabliſhed 
throughout theſe kingdoms, fo ſoon as it is ſhorn ; and 
that it ſhould be and remain charged with 5 s. per pound, 
from thenceforth, till it appears to have been manufac- 
tured among us, fo far as that it can never be reduced 
into wool, worſted, or the like, again. . 
If it was charged with 20 8. per pound, it would affect 
no honeſt man; no money being intended to be diſburſed, 
or paid by any perſons, but thoſe who export it; and 
they cannot be puniſhed too ſeverely. ; 
Again, he propoſed, that all perſons who have the di- 
rection of the ſaid regiſtry ſhould be under no manner 
of influence; and that they ſhould be rendered inca- 
pable of ever having any thing to do in it, on their ac- 
cepting any place, penſion, or the like, and on their be- 
ing guilty of any wilful and notorious breach of their 
dut Eo a 5 | | . 92 * 
That officers never will ſtop wool, was the opinion of 
the late wing James, who had been himſelf a great mer- 
chant; of King William, whoſe country ſubſiſted en- 
tirely by trade; of the honourable the commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms, in a report made to that prince, dated the 4th 
of March 1689; nay, even of the parliament them- 
ſelves ; as appears by the preamble to an act made in 
conſequence of that report, in the 1ſt of William and 
Mary; in which the remiſſneſs and negligence of the 
officers is taken notice of to be of very bad conſequence, 
| tending to the ruin and undoing of many of the ſub- 
jeas, and the great diminution of the trade of the king- 
dom; by which act letters- patents that had been granted 
to private perſons by King James, for preventing the ex- 
portation of wool, were revived: but the act proved in- 
"—_—__- 0 8 | we Vl 
By acts paſſed in the th and 10th of William III. the 
owners of wool ſhorn, or lodged within 10 miles of the 
ſea-ſide, in the counties of Kent and Suſſex, muſt, 
within three days after ſheering, give an exact account 


in writing of the number of fleeces, and where lodged, to 


the officers of the next port. he” 
The like notice muſt be given before removal, expreſſing 
the number of fleeces and weight, the name and abode + 
of the buyer, and the place to which it is intended to 
be carried, and a certificate taken from the officer who 
firſt entered it, upon forfeiture, -and 38. per pound. 


Such certificates muſt ſpecify the names of the owners 
and buyers, and be limited to ſuch times and places to be 
removed; for which certificate the officer is to te- 

ceive 6 d. — ee 


« He propoſed, that all the wool of Great Britain and 


By the ſtatutes of the 12th an 


Perſorit reſiding withiln' 1's miles of the Ka, in the Wy 
ties of Kent and Suffex, may not buy wool before. : 


| have entered into a bond, with ſureties, that all the 
wool they buy ſhall not be fold by them to any perſons 


within 15 miles of the ſe:: 


2 
if 


Wool found carrying towards the ſea- ſide in the aforeſaid 


counties, unleſs- entered, and ſecurity be given, is for- 


feited, and 3s. per pound weight. Ei 
If removed from the place where firft lodged after ſheer. 

ing, within 10 miles of the ſea, may not be lodged, af. 
ter the firſt removal, within 15 miles of the ſea, in the 
aforeſaid counties, upon forfeiture thereof, if found, or 
of 3s. per pound weight by the owners, if carried away. 


If laid or hid within 15 miles of the ſea, and not en- 
tered, is forfeited. 1 e | 

By the 1ſt of William and Mary, wool deſigned to be 
carried to any place on the ſea-coafts, with an intention 


to be conveyed to any other port or place on the ſea- 


coaſts, from whence it may be exported 3- muſt, before 
loaded, or carried within 5 miles of the place, be entered 


at the port from whence it is to be conveyed, mention- 
ing the exact weight, marks, and numbers; upon for- 
feiture thereof, with the horſes, &c. and perſons con- 
., cerned in carrying, driving, &c. are liable to the forfei - 
ture inflicted on the exportation. 
he propoſes to be done in the manner particularly men- 


But not to hinder the conveyance of wool from the place 
of ſneering to the proprietor's dwelling-houſe, though 
within 5 miles or leſs of the ſea; provided that within 
10 days after the ſheering, and before removal or diſpo- 


ſal, he certifies under his hand, to the officers of the 


next port, the number of fleeces, and where lodged; 


and does not remove or diſpoſe thereof, without certi- 
fying his intention at leaſt three days before removal; 
ſuch certificates being to be kept and regiſtered by the 
officers. „„ PO nog fo or 

A regiſter of all wool ſent coaſtwiſe, with the particular 
weights and numbers, the ſhipmaſter's name, owner's 


name, and to whom conſigned, muſt be kept at the cuſ- 
tom-houſe, London. * . P A 


By the ſtatutes of the 12th Charles IT. iſt of William 


and Mary, 7th and 8th of William III. and 5th of 
George I. wool, woolfells, mortlings, ſhortlings, yarn 


made of wool, wool-flocks, fullers earth, fulling clay, 


and tobacco · pipe clay; the cockets for the carriage 


thereof coaſtwiſe, muſt be written upon paper, and not 
parchment, expreſſing the exact weights, marks, and 


numbers, and be ſigned by at leaſt three of the chief offi- 
cers; in whoſe preſenee they are to be weighed. 

The return or certificate of landing the wool, muſt be 
written on paper, not parchment ; the quantity not obli- 


terated, or interlined, and muſt expreſs the exact weights, 
marks, and numbers, and be figned by at leaſt three of 
the chief officers; in whoſe preſence it muſt be weighed. 
Officers not performing their duties, are to be deemed 


aiders and abettors of the tranſportation, and to be liable 
to all penalties accordingljʒ. ee, ARSE, 


= 


7th and 8th, and gth and xoth of William III. wool, 
ſheep, &c. as above, may not be exported, nor packed 


or loaded upon any horſe, &c. nor loaden on board any 
fhip, with intent to be exported, unleſs as hereafter ex- 
cepted; upon forfeiture, and 20 8. for every ſheep, and 


38. for every pound Weight of the reſt. 


Owners of the ſhips, knowing thereof are to forfeit 
their intereſt therein. I 
And if they be aliens, or natural -· born ſubjects not inha- 
biting within this kingdom, ſuch ſhips are forfeited wholly | 
26 his Malelty.”. 7 + A We 


4 


Maſters and mariners knowing thereof, 'and afifling | 
therein, are to forfeit all their goods and chattels, and 
to ſuffer three months impriſonm ent. 


The exporter, beſides other penalties, is diſabled to re- 
ere any debt, ck... RR PR | 
Owners, maſters, / or marinets, diſcovert | 
within three months after knowledge of offence, or after © 
_ "their return into Great Britain, the number quantity, 7 
and quality of the goods exported, &., are. to be Ub 
charged of all penalties, and to have the benefit of an in- 
4 ** 


£ 
* 


former's part. 
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The exportation of woolpſheepywe 

lings, yarn made of wobl, wool-flocks, fullers — 
fulligg clay, or tobageo-pipe clay, ; a” 
andpublic. nuſance.* OY 


Such goods ſhipped, or 2 the höre, at or near ö 


the ſea, dr any navigable river, or packed or loaded on 
by, bor &c. with intent to be exported, may be ſeized 


v perſons : but ſuch perſons may not be x FY 


* the offenders?” 4 


— 


But the prohibition is not to entend tds 95 


Lamb ſkins ready dreſſed and prepared for fors « or in 
Nor to wool fells or pelts, ot beds ſtuffed with flocks, or 
wether ſheep alive, or the wool growing thereon, taken 


on board for the uſe and food of f the ſhip and paſſengers. 
n 


Nor to „ ee of unkembed wool, out of the 
port of Southampton, into the following iſlands, and hot 
exceeding the following reſpective quantities yearly : 

To Jerſey 24000 t 
To Guernſey 2600 
To Alderney- 400 + | 
FaWgzk  - =—- 200 
Provided the exporter, before ſhipping, delivers to TEN 
cuſtomer, comptroller, ſurveyor, or ſearcher, a 43 7 
under the ſeals of the teſpective governors ſignifying 
that the perſon therein named, is authoriſed to export 
this number of tods therein mentioned; and that he has 
given ſufficient ſecurity for the due landing. 


- Governors may not grant licenges for any greate r qyan-# 8 * 


tities, upon | forfeiture of 201. per tod to his Majeſty. 

Such wool may not be again *tranſported, or attempted to 

be 5 out of the ſaid Mam upon. foriene, ing, 
I. per tod, 45 - it WF: 


he cuſtomer of amp uſt keep A true acchünt ; 


of the quantity of the wool ſhipped, and may not per- 
mit any greater quantities than thoſe before Pied; up- 
on forfeiture of office, and 100 1. | 
Packs, ' ſacks; bags, or Eaſks of wool, woolclls, mort- 
lings, ſhortlings, yarn made of wool; wookfloeks, ful- 


lers earth, fulling clay, or tobacco pipe clay, may not 


be loaded on any bog, &c. nor carried by land within 
the kingdom, but in 


5 not 1 2 lb. 
N inch of candle; to the beſt 


. 


- clothg{erges, bays, kerſeys, ſays, frizes, druꝑgets, cloth- 
ſerges thalloghs, or any other drapegy; ſtuffs; or woollen 
manufachures whatſgever, ſhall be ex ported, or laden to 
be exported from Ireland to foreign Parts. A liſt of the 
ſhips'\ahd- op, the names of the commanders, and co- 
pies "off t r inſtructions, are to be ſent to the commiſ- 
ſioners Mo cuſtoms in Great Britain and commiſ- 
» fioners of the revenue in Ireland, within 10 days after given. 
The commanigers of ſuch ſhips may ſearch any veſſels 
within the "limits" of , their fatibns ; and if any of the 
above mentioned goods are found on board without a coc- 
ket; or m, I ling the exportation thereof, may 
carty them, crew me cargo, into any port in 
Great Britain or Ireland. * 
After ſeizure, the goods are t to be ſecured in the King's ; 
1 warehouſe # and, when condemned, muſt, together with 
the veſſel, ber guns, tackle, and furgiture, be ſold 
"Lidder: after 21 days ans 
notice; -4ih'of the produce of ſuch fale to the com- 
mander; I-4th to the officers of the ſhip or loop; 1-4th 
to the marinets; and x54th to the Kings out of which 
8 the charges of proſecution are to be paid, e 
zur be made upon information; ; in which caſe the in- 
former is to be indemnified ſrom all penalties, &c. for the 
exportation, and to be paid 1-5th of ſuch ſale, and the 
reſidue to be divided i into four 1 and 4iſtriduted as 
' above; © ea 
Commandeſ 2 their dotiss cümpdun dn for, 
or conniving at the exportation of wool, are to orten al 


their pay due, to ſuffet fix months  impriſonmane, and be aA 


rendered incapable of any ſervice in the navy. 
By the 14th of Charles II. wool, yarn made of wool, 
and wool flocks; may not be preſſe d together with any 
ſcrews, preſſes, ot an) other engines, into an; ſack, pack, 
bag, caſk, &c. nor carried nor laid at qr near the ore , 
or coaſts of the ſeaz- or any navigable river, or into an 
place adjoining, with intent to be . oh 3 1 1 feel of 

tue . or the value. ; 


the day-time, and at ſeaſonable 


hours; that is to fay, from the xt of March to the 29th ” 


of September, between four in the morning and eight in 
the evening; and after the 29th of September to the 1ſt 


of March between ſeven in the morning and five 24 the : 


evening; upon forfeiture thereof, or the values © 
Such goods may not be loaded upon any horſe, &c. or 
carried by land, within five miles of the ſea-coaſt, "of 


between ſun- riſing and * urg forfeiture 


thereof, and the horſe, &c. 5 
Such exported into parts beyon the ſeas, the penalty i is 
forfeiture of ſhip and goods, and treble the value, with 
treble coſts of ſuit. 


Perſons affiſting in the ertution, de to ſuffer three 


ears impriſonment, without bail or mainprize. 
he firſt three perſons, not being the owners, affifting 


in the exportation, diſcovering their crime to any — | 
of the peace, are diſcharged of all penalties and =o ks 


The inhabitants of the place: out of which, ot throudh® 


which ſuch goods are carried or expo (ed, are to forfeit 
201. if they be under the value of 10 I.: but if bone, 
treble the value, and alſo treble coſts of ſuit, 

But the hundred of Winchelſea in the cinque ports, b ein 
divided by a navigable arm of the ſea, is to be denied” 


as two diſtin hundreds: and the offences committed in 
one gy are not to be chargeable on the inhabitants of . 


the 
The irche. are to appoint one ung of the $th rate, 
ang wy, of the 6th,"and four-armed ſloops, to cruiae 


antiy from off the North Forelaud 70 the iſle of | 


Wight; with orders for ſeizing all veſſels exporting” 


wool, or carrying, or bringing PN goods. or mT made of or mixed 


By * 1 oth and Tith4 f an 1. and b {of Sende 

II. the admiralty are to appoint three ſbips g the 6th rate 
and eight ot get er ned Hoops," to cruize on = 
of Great Bg and nd, ia ſuch ſtations ag mall be 


e 5 


pes in the ports of Cork, Dee A Dublin, Paal 
_ Galway, Kinſale, Limerick* 2 Roſs, Newry, Sli o, 
Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and Youghall, in 2 
=” d, and with intent to be imported. into the ports of 
urnſtaple, Biddiford, Bridgewater, Briftol, Cheſter, 
Diver ol, Milford haven, and Minehead; in En . 


and Wales; and ſo as notice be firſt given to the "cap 


. _miſfioners of the cuſtoms,” or to the cuſtomer or collec- x 25 


tor of the port into which they are intended to be brou ght, 
of the quantity, quality, and package; with the 4 TH 
and numbers; the tame of the ſhip and maſter, and the 
port of importation; and bond be entered into with ohe 
8 more ſufficient ſureties, in treble the value of the i 
at they ſhall be landed accordingly ; anda links be 
alſo Wanted undef the hands of the commiſſioners, or any 
three of them. ot by the cuſtomer or the colleor of tbe 
port where ond is given; upon forfeiture 1 ſhi z'poods, 
1 500 l by every offender. | 
aſters, marifers; or others, knowing of fach offence, 
d affiſtingherein, are to forfeit 40 l. 
y the zoth and 11th ef Willa III. wool, | Feet, 


1 ſhortlings;. woolAlgcki, worſted, bay or wool- 
len yarn; cloth, or 


"gets, ſhalloons, ſtu 9 doth-fer ges, ot any other ara N 


yith N or woul-flocks ; for — 
* ſailing from to Great Britain) with „ 
ee areſaid goods bond muſt he given before — 
3 Y the Chief 4 of the port, by two ſufKcient 1 
3 double the value of the 
2 Great Britain, nad ther ed, a 
ties pal g u yo 6 5 998 2 gg e 
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che veſſk] or 


Eber with che” veſy or bag d 
y are laden: the licence to be 


1 Is 4 
8 
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Ig TPyhe penalties and forfeitupes of ſuch bonds, mis 8 
1 FB cockets or Warrants for carry ing of unh gagds from granted without apy chargg to the perſon demat{flins ;- 
Ca: A 75 Ireland to Great B muſt be written pon paper, Te ſaid bond to be 8 ar Sh fr A 
.4 | and nat parchdgat, hd Gigned by at leaſt three of the © under the hahifl aud ſeat the cuſtomers, of eafſefor ang 
dies officers; With the Exagt quantities, qualities; marks, = comptroller of Me pork here they are latded of the quz- 
* 3 we numbers, endorſed thereon. 1 The „ quantity, and package, the marks and ns 
be like eydorſement muſt be upon the'Warrant for the with the name of the ſhip and maſter. And bonds n . 
landing the ſame in England; and the goods muſt be to diſcharged after ſix months, are to be tranſaitfedco the 
| | N 1 and examined by the ſurveyor or land- waiter. commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in Great Britain, or to the - 
— — The certificates of landing, granted for diſcharging the | commiſſigners of the revenue in Ireland, who are 0 ut 
bond taken in Ireland, 'wvſt» be written on paper, and them in ſuit immediately. „„ 
not parchment, ſign by at leaſt three of the chief of-. No other ſecurity now required by law, for oods carried 
ficers; with the exact quantities, qualities, marks, and  coaſtwiſe, to be hereby leſſened; or law in Force for pre- 
numbers, endorſed thereon, and not obliterated: or in- Gs venting the exportation of wool, — aforeſaid 
terlined. + oF 0 * to be repealed or made void hereby. r 
A xegiſter of all ſuch goods, with the particular quanti- None of the goods before mentioned may be ſhipped or 
ties, qualities, weights, and numbers, the ſhip, maſter's landed but in the preſence of the proper officers, and at 
name, owner's name, and to whom conligned, muſt be + the lawful keys, without leave from the commiſſioners 
© kept at the cuſtomhouſe, London, and officers of the cuſtoms, on forfeiture of the goods or 
- The commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in Ireland muſt, value thereof, and 38. for every pound weight; to be. 
- _ every fix months, or within 30 days after, tranſmit to the paid by the proprietor of the goods, or any perſon Son- 
cCommiſſioners of the cuſtoms in England, duplicates df — cerned in the ſhipping or landing thereof. Ll 
the bonds taken for the lading; and a true account of Informations of ſeizure of any of the ſaid goods, as for- 
all ſuch goods exported, expreſſing the quantity, quality, feited by this or any other 44 are to be entered by none af 
and weight, by whom, and in what ſhip exported, where but officers of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or ſalt duties. and 
conſigned, the names, of the officers certifying the informations againſt any perſons, for recovery of thi pe- 
landing in England, the dates of their certificates, where nalties and forfeitures on account of the illegal tranſporta= 
landed, and the quantity, quality, weight, marks, and tion of the ſid goods, to be filed, and proſecuted only in , 
numbers, contained in ſuch certificates. *:: » We 2 of the  Attorney-general, or in the name of 
By the 12th of George II. wool, wool-fells, mortlings, _ ſome officers of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or ſalt- duties. 
ſhortlings, wool-flocks, worſted, bay or woollen yarn, Any officer making a colluſive ſeizure or information of 
cloth, ſerges, bays, kerſies, ſays, frizes, druggets, ſhalloons, the ſaid goods, or any fraudulent agreement, whereby 
uffs, cloth, ſerges, or any other drapery made of or the perſons concerned may avoid the penalties and for- 
mixed with wool, or wool-flocks, may not be put on feitures incurred, forfeits 200 l. and is incapable of ſerving 
board any veſſel or boat in Ireland, or imported from in any office of the tevenue; andthe. exporters, im- 


1 


. . 


thence into Great Britain, but ſuch as are of the built of porters, and owners of the goods forfeit treble the value, 
Great Britain or I:cland, and wholly owned and manned to the/uſe of the perſon Who informs or ſues for the 
by the ſubjes of Great Britain or Ireland, and regiſtered; fame. = VVV 
on forfeiture of the goods or value thereof, as alſo of the If any perſon, who may become-liable to the payment of 
veſſel or boat, with her guns, tackle, apparel, and furni- the 3s. per pound weight, by this or any former acts is 
„„ 3 e * not able to pay it, the reſpective commiſfioners may cauſe 
Wool, wool-fells, mortlings, ſhortlings, wool-flocks, I 8. per pound weight of the goods, for which the of- 
worſted, bay or woollen yarn, may not be packed up in fender is convicted, to be paid to the informer or proſe- 
Great Brit⸗ in or Ireland, in any other package but packs _ . cutor by their receiver-general, out of any public money 
or truſſes of leather, or pack-cloth, and marked on the in his hands. WS 8 
outſide with the reſpective words WOOL or YARN in Any maſter, mate, or mariners belonging to any ſhip WM 
large letters, not leſs than three inches in length; on concerned in the illegal exportation or importation of the 
forfeiture of the goods and package, and 3 8. for every goods aforeſaid, from Great Britain or Ireland, giving an 
| | und weight, to be paid by the owner or packer of it. account within ſix months after the ſhipping the ſame, 
323533 Dn hits, waldings, or other manufactures of wool to the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in England or. Scot- 
ſlightly worked, or put together fo as they may be reduced land, or the commiſſioners of the revenues in Ireland, of 
to or made uſe of as. wool again, or mattraſſes or beds the name of the ſhip, the ſpecies and quantities of the 
ſtuffed with combed wool, or wool fit for combing, may goods, the name of the owner, exporter, or perſons who 
not be exported from Great Britain or Ireland; under act in their aid and aſſiſtance, ſo as they may be con- 
3 the like penalties and forfeityres as for being concerned Vvicted, is to be indemnifed, diſcharged of all penalties 
* in the exportation of Woo. adl2da:and forfeitures, and receive three-fourths of what i e 
i | Wool, wool-fells, mortlings, ſhortlings, combed wool, covered, clear of all charges; the other oe 
woollen or bay yarn, worſted yarn, cruels or wool applied to the uſe ef his Majeſty, after dequcting the 


r 


ſligbtly manufactured, may not be laden on any veſſel © charge of proſegution and condemnation. | 
„„ bound to parts beyond the ſeas; nor laden in order to Every perſon appointed] by deputacion, commiſſion, r. 
Hy . de cartied coaſtwiſe, from one port of Great Britain or other inſtrument under the hands and feals of the come 1 
PERS Ireland to another; unleſs notice be firſt given to the com- miſſioners of the euſtoms, exciſe, ox ſalt, to act as an , 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms, or to the cuſtomer or collector ficer or ſervant under them, in putting. this or any a& 
1 and comptroller of the port, from which they are intended againſt the tranſportatiou of wool in execution; ig e 
EF to be ſent or exported, of the quantity, quality, and eſteemed an officer of the cuſtoms, exciſe, or falt e, 
- | package, with the marks and numbers, the ſhip and ſpectively. 4 „ 9 
maſter's name, the name and place of abode of the Offering to bribe an officer to connive at the fag illegat 
+ .__ Owner of the goods, and: the port into which they are practices, the penalty is 300 0 N 

* intended to be imported, and to whom/ conſigned; and Perſons obſtructing officers, dr their aſſiſtants, in making 
| 15 bond be entered into, in treble the value of the goods, ſeizures, by virtue of this at z or who being armed or 
+ that they ſhall be landed accordingly, notice wbeteof | diſguiſed, attempt to reſcue any of thevalgrelaid goods ! 

do be tranſmitted. from the cuſtomer. or collector of the. after ſeiaure, are to be tranſported for ſeven. hearts. 
port from Whence'the ſame is intended to be'exporteds,.to  Wools, wool-fells, wookflocks, more ſhortlings I 

_-- the cuſtomer or colleQor and comptroller of the port -  eruels, worſted, woollen and bay yarn, mattraſſes, and 
joe which the ſame; is intended to be imported; and ©, beds ſtuffed with combed woc i wank eg. 
ie ceence be taken out under the hands of three f exportad from Great Britain «ox i 
te e oners of the cuſtoms, or from the cuſtomer manufactures exported from A e parts beat 
or ga or and comptrollet, where ſuch bond is given vyond the ſeas; the perſog infurings bei anpetiors; 
bpbox laing and carrying thereof as aforeſaid ; on forfely and allifants, forfeit 300 l. oyer aud abe N 
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—_—— -Q. 0 * | 2. 
| — * they Fi ſible to; and the 
inured forfe 500 J. to thefuſe of the informery, or per⸗ f i 
ſon wh ſues for the (tne. by 

By theGth of Queen Anne broad clotho White . 
or ſhipped ſor exportation, before el of the 24 | 
re forfeited, or their Value. * | 
s madein 5 may be 
exported 00 Vir der perſon, notwithſtanding ,t the rah and. 
_ 15th Hen, 3. or any 9. * * 
By the iſt of Ops and Mary, ſtuffs, Nockings,,. 


or other manufactutes of woo made in Gre Britain, 
may be bought and exported by me perſons without mo- 


le tion. 
Will. m. Britiſh woollen ma» 1 


d white woollen « 


By the 13th and. Tath of W . 
nu factures, as cloths, kerſics, bays, ſerges, cottons, ſtuffs, 
ſtockings, hats, caps, or any other manufaQures mide 
of, or mixed with ſheep'or. coney wool, may be exported 

duty free; though, by the 8th of Hen. VI. thrumbs, or 
+, woollen yarn may not be exported, upon forfeiture of 

double the value. * 

12 the 3d of Edward IV. the 2d of Will. and Mary, 
and Ii and 7th of Will. III. woollen-caps, woollen | 
„ laces, corſes, ribbons, fringes of ſilk and of thread, 

' Fik twined, fill embroidered, laces of thread, of gold, 

of filk or gold, ſaddles, ſtirrops or harneſs pertaining to 
Mis, ſpurs, boſſes for bridles, andirons, gridirons, any | 
manner of locks, hammers, pinſons, fire-tongs, dripping- 

ans, dice, tennis balls, points, purſes, gloves,” ae, 

0 | == for girdles of iron, latten, ſteel, tin or of alk- 415 
mine, any thing wro ye pou any tawed leather, tawed 
furs, buſkins, ſhoes, 
wood knives, bodkins, ſheers for taylors, ſciſſors, razors, 

cheſſmen, playing cards, combs, pattens, pack · needles, | 

painted wares, except pictures, forcers, caſkets, rings of 

LKopper, of of latten gilt, chafing-diſhes, hanging candle- 
ſticks, chafing=balls, ſacring bells, rings for curtains, 
ladles, ſcummers, counterfeit baſons, ewers, hats, bruſhes, 

cards for wool, may, not be imported by any perſons, to 
be uttered or fold i in Great Britain, upon forfeiture there- 
of: except made or-wrought in Ireland, or taken upon 
the feas without fraud or colluſion, or wrecked, © 8 
By the ſtatute of the 12th of Geo. II. for taking « the 
duties of woollen and bay yarn imported from Ireland to 
England, and for the more effectual preventing the ex- 

portation of wool from Great Britain, and of wool: and 
wool manufactured, from Ireland to foreign parts, it was ; 
enacted, that the ſeveral ſubſidies then payable to his Ma- 
jeſty upon woollen and bay yarn, imported from Ireland 

| oma ceaſe, and be no longer paid: provided nothing 
in this act ſhould extend to take off the duties upon 
worſted yarn, being of two ot more threads twiſted or 

thrown, or cruel, i 
That all wollen or bay yarn, wooll- fels, ſhortlings, mort- 
lings, woolflocks, worſted, yarn, cloth, ſerge, bays, 
kerlies, ſays, frizes, druggets, cloth- ſerges, alloons, 

ſtuffs, and other draperies, and woollen manufactures, or 

mixed with wool or woollen flocks, which ſhould be ex- © 
ported from Ireland, into the ports of Great Britain 

| hereafter mentioned, ſhould be ſhipped off, and entered at 
the ports of Dublin, Waterford) Kine, 7 . 

Cork, Drogheda, New-Roſs, Newry, Wexford, Wick- 

low, Slipoe Limerick, Galway, and Dundalk, in the 
ſaid kingdom of Ireland, and from no other part or place; 

nor ſhould the ſame be imported into any parts of Great 

Britain, other than the ports of Biddeford, Barnſtaple, 

Minchead, Bridgewater, Briſtol, „Milford-baven, Cheſter, 
and Liverpoole, in the ſame manner as if the ſaid ports 
of Newry, Wexford, Wicklow, Sligoe, Limerick, Gal- 
way, 4. Dundalk, bad been 
portation of the ſaid goods, in the act of the 10th and 
1ith of Will. III. entituled An a@ to prevent the exports- 
| 880 of wool out of the kingdoms of Ireland and Fold, 
and for other puxpoſes therein mentioned. 2 

That no wol, or any of the ſaid goods ſhould be loadet 
on board any Kip or boat in Ireland, or imported from 

. thence into Great Aritain, but in ſuch Veſſels or boats, 
as ſhould be of the buile of Great Britain or Ir 

wholly owned. Aae ed by the fubjects of 


. 


reat 'Bri- 


1 „ * ae wa ly + ES: 0 


5 in this act 


ches or corks, knives, daggers, 12 


particularly named for ex. 


EY 
than other 


land, and 40 * Spaniſh el clo 


-X : 
12 


* 


* 
4 q 
* 


of ſorfeitu 


e of he ſaid goods, or the value 0 „* i 
of the, veel or boat in whigh the ſamg/ſhould be laden, 10 oo 
together with her ammunition and furniture 3 
That ng ſhip or veſſel ſhould paſs as a ſhip bf the built of 
Great Britain, or Ireland, fo as to be qualified to take on 
board in 0 the ports of Ireland appointed for that * ö 
poſe, a wool, or other the ſpecies aforementionedy/in 
order to 1 t the ſame into the ports of Great Brit 
pointed for that purpoſe, until the dere 1 
"claiming property in the ſaid ſhip ſhould r iſter the ſame. | 
That all policies of inſurance, on gods loaden on any veſ- 
ſel, bound from Great Britain to Ireland to foreign parts, 
Which ſhould afterwards appear to be wool, or woollen _ 
yarn, or other ſpecies of Wool beforementioned, or woollen 
manufactures from Ireland 3 and all policies of inſuraee 
on any veſſel bound from Bren Britain to foreign parts, 
which, ſhould have on board 1 the ſaid goods, ſhould 
be void, notwithſtanding any words or agreement whatſo- 
every Which ſhould be inſerted in any ſuch policy of in- 
ſurance;; and notbing ſhould be recovered by the àſſured 
in either caſe,” from the inſurer for damage, or tor the 
premium given as | the conſideration for inſuring ſuch goods 


| or veſſel. 1 
But, by a late act ll the ports. of Great Britain were, 
Fac 2 of wook, and woollen 'or + 


* 
* 


made open for che 


He yarn, from any part of Ireland, after the 2 of 4 
1753; under the fame reſtrictions as in the ſtatute 11 


the 12th'of Geo. II. 

It muſt be à work of great difficulty. to * che run | 
ning of wool from Ireſand to France, Ireland may pro- 
duce yearly about 480,000 ſtones of wool, of 16 1b; each: 
the medium price of theſe wools is about 12 8, the ſtone; 
ſo that the whole amounts to 288,000 l. But if 10. 
value in wools, when completely manufactured for ſale, - 
is worth 50 J. the value of the yearly wools of Ireland, 
worked up, muſt be 1,440,000 l; ſo that the earned 
money of the poor of that country, in working up the N 
. yearly produce of wool, would amount to 1,1 $52,000 I. 
and the number of poor that might be ſubſifted by ſuch 1 6416 
manufacture would be 144,000 people. jo 
But Ireland is erampt in her woollen manufaRtures by "oy 
laws of Great Britain; whereby the Triſh ate em On 
in little elſe than the manufacturing of Spaniſh clo 
which they may conſume 370 bags of waol, e 
4560 perſons,” and earn no more than 456001, yearly. 
Ws this account the Iriſh people ſell their own unmanu- 
ſactured wools to France; which has ſo much alarmed 
the manufacturers and landed gentlemen of England, that 
they have endeavoured to make the moſt effectual laws to 
prevent the exportation of wools from that-country.” But 
in vain ; the wools of France are ſhort and coarſe : they _ 
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imported into Great Britain from Ireland. 92 not ſo fine in the thread, or ſo long in the ſtaple as thoſe . 


Of Ireland ;"therefore-they are obliged to get the wools'of | 
"Ireland ; for which they can afford to pay an extraordi» - 
nary price; becauſe, by the help of one pack of Tri 
wools, France can manufacture two of her own, with- _ 

ont which they are uſeleſs to her for foreign markets 
notwithſtanding the wool ſhe protures from | 

15 - There were imported fro Ireland to Great hr tain, 
Lady-day 1743 to Lady-day 1744. 74 

* * raw wools, great nes 
In worſted yarn 5 


* 
_ 


Ther is paid @ 1 at with wh | 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, \about 23 l. oi fob = 

thouſand great ſtones. of wool ported. to England. 9 

Franee Wil Rill claggeſtinely get Iriſh" wools : nor en 

Great Britain prevent oe French fron ſupplying foteign 
e with eir Spaniſh cloths; "for. by their tun 

will always have .the- Spaniſh; wools chieaper | 

nations; and the low price of labour, WI +: 

"cheapheſs' ot proviſions in thoſg ptovinees.'of Fran 25 * 
bare manufactured, will ever enable f 8 12 


them to vie MD - not Tae N er in | ant Mae 


Wool drivers, are thoſe who buy wool of the eee ſons, whidl® wages anddunit to 431. 108% 


in the country, and carry it on horſeback t 


eclothiergyy * ers, 3408s. dye , $50 ſpinners, 


ers and doublers, 5 J. 27 Weavers and atte 


 WooLLEN-: nufactory, includes the ſevetal ſorts of com- A pack 


Sir 2 


ve his though 


Great Britain, being that high furtiſhes the cargaes 0 2: | > ate 30.0.5 
Ie its veſſels, and employs” its people, may be ſaid to bave May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, 8 3 
"0 had its riſe in 15 15th century. Till that time Engliſh. There have been about o dyed 
11, Wool was all fold in the fleece, to fuch of their neigh- © © cloths yearly tranſporced, It is therefore evident that 
14 bours as came to fetch it. Amongftheſe cuſtomers, how- ed it 4, oe 


3 ever, the principal were the Flemings and Brabanters, 
* 25 particularly the merchants of Ghent and Louvain; 
4 who took off vaſt quantities to ſupply two manutaQtories 
that had flouriſhed in thoſe two cities from the 10th cen- 
; tury; which had furniſhed the greateſt part of Europe, 
and even England itfelf, with all forts of woollen cloths. 
"3: But the richneſs of the manutaQories of Ghent, and the 
"I incredible number of hands employed therein, having 
an ipirited up the inhabitants to revolt ſeveral times ag.intt 
* their ſovereigns, on acconnt of certain taxes which they 
| refuſed: to pay; the ſeditious were at length puniſhed, 
* and diſperſed, part of them taking refuge in Holland, and 
I | the reſt in Louvain, | | 1 
* | "Theſe laſt, together with all their art of manufacturing 
ho _ Cloths, carried with them their ſpirit of ſedition; and it 
was not long before ſeveral of them, to avoid the puniſh- 
ment they had deſerved for killing ſome of the magiſtrates, 
removed into England, where they inſtructed the Engliſh 


©, 0 to work their own wools. | N | dying ſtuffs for people's profit for bringing them in, 
WS | This eſtabliſhment is referred to the year 1420; from with returns of other commodities and freights for 
which time no endeayours have been ſpared to keep the ** ſhipping.  _ 8 e WM 
wools in England. | | 0 Hays are tranſported white into Amſterdam, and there 
——A The preſident Thuanus makes this epocha 100 years later, being dreſſed and dyed are ſhipped into Spain, Portu- 
——_” and attributes the eſtabliſhment of the woollen manu- gal, and other kingdoms, where they are ſold in the 
TY factories in England to Q. Eliz. and the troubles about re- name of Flemiſh bays, ſetting their own town ſeal upon 
A ; ligion, which with the ſeverity of the duke of Alva, and them; fo that we loſe the very name of our homebred 
we the Spaniſh inquiſition, had occaſioned, and kept up ſo long «© commodities, and other countries get the reputation 
the troubles in the Low Countries. But what that noble and profit of them. Lamentable. is it that this land 
author ſays, is rather to be underſtood of their perfection, * ſhould be deprived of ſo many above mentioned mil- 
than their firſt eſtabliſhment ; and of the ſeveral great ma- lions, and that our native commodities of cloth, or- 


nufactures then ſet up, at Norwich, Colcheſter, Hampton, dained by God for the natural ſubjects, being ſo royat 
and elſewhere : for in the Engliſh and Flemiſh hiſtorians, & and rich itſelf, ſhould be driven to fo ſmall advantage 


= mention is made of the manufaCtures of London long be- c of reputation and profit to your Majeſty and people, 
. fore any part of the 17 provinces attempted to throw off „ and ſo much improved and intercepted by ſtrangers, 
= the Spaniſh yoke, OT: | „ conſidering that God hath enabled and given your 
3 As this manufacture now ſtands, Dr. Davenant and Mr. Majeſty power to advance dreſſing and dying, and 
3 EKing, compute the produce thereof to amount to eight ** tranſporting of all your cloths within a year or two. 
+4 millions per annum; three fourths whereof are conſumed I ſpeak it knowingly, to ſhew how it may be done 
% at home, and the reſt exported. | WE S laudably, lawfully, and approved to be honourable,” 
2 So jealous are the Engliſh now become of, their woollens, = feaſible, and profitable. . 
BZ that, beſides the precautions taken to uſe all their won All the companies of your land tranſport their cloths 
ky wools themſelves, they have added that of ſelling them ** drefled and dyed to the good of your kingdom, except 
A themſelves, and of carrying them to the places where the merchant-adventurers, whereby the Eaſtland 9 
ot they are required ; not admitting ſtrangers to come and Turkey merchants, with other companies, do increaſe 
. buy any in England: from whence aroſe the eſtabliſhment —** your Majeſty's cuſtome by bringing in and ſpending 
„ of thoſe famous magazines in Holland, the Levant, and the dying ſtuffs, and ſetting your people on work by dreſ=" 
North, where Engliſh woollens are repoſited, ts be vend-  ** fing before they tranſport them; and they. might in- 
TEN ed by factors or commiſſioners. The magazine in Hol- «© creaſe far more cuſtom to your Majeſty, and make 
3 land has changed place ſeveral times; having been ſu c- more profit to themſelves and this realm, and ſet many: 
5 EL ceſſively at Middleburgh, Delft, Rotterdam, and Dore, ** thouſands of poor people more on work for dreiſing 
+ EK a ' where it now remains; and where all the Germans come © and dying, and likewiſe employ more ſhips and ma- 
„ to furniſh themſelves. That for the Levant is at Smyrna; <« riners, for bringing in dying ſtuffs, were it not for the: 
| and that for the North at Archangel. mmerchant adventurers, who tranſport their cloths white,” 
A pack, or 240 pounds weight of ſhort wool, it is com- „ rough, and undreſſed, and undyed, into the Low 
puted employs 63 perſons 'A week .to manufacture it | «© Count: les, where they ſell them to tn ſtrangers, Who 
155 into cloth. Three men to ſort, dry, mix, and make it afterwards dreſs, dye, and ſtieteh them to ſuch unte- 
3 ready for the ſtock-carder ; five to ſerible or ſtock-card it; ** ſonable lengths, contrary to * law, that they prevent 
jt 3); women and girls to card and ſpin it; eight men to and foreſtall our markets, and croſs the jult prohibi- 
Fan * _ weave it; four men and boys to ſpool it, and reed quills; ** tions of. our ſtate and realm, by Big amen and fac- 
+++» - Eight men and boys to ſcour, burl, mill, or full it, rows 3 tors lying in divers places wird nt 2 7 cloths, to the * 
leer, pack; and preſs it. A pack of large,, long comb- great decay*of this kingdom im general, and" diere, « 
aas woch, Made iato ſtufls, ſerges, ſagathies, or the like, 2 of our clohs in particular, pe ye 
ih fox the Spaniſh trade, will employ for one week 202 per- I this account were truly Kae e wou d.1 
| *, : Vis 4 W 3 23 7 . 2 5 4 * -3 / 0 kg tt | . 2 „ PR | bt ie wy | 
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„ This will produce 20 ounces, the ſpinning g 


ot 
The dying the hoſe into ſcarlet - 0 
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f «that they make not clear prokt only by K 


« ported rough, undreſſed and undyed thouſand 
«© pounds a year; but it is moſt = Majeſty 


„ in your cuſtoms, N. merchants in their ſales and © 
s in their labour for lack of dreſ- 


<<. prices, your ſub) 
« ling and dying, Jour ſhips and mariners in not bring- 
« ing in of dying ſtuffs and ſpending of allom, are bind. 


« red yeatly near a million of pounds; ſo that trade is 
« driven to the hindrance of your Majeſty and people, 


by permitting your native commodities to paſs rough, 
1 undreſſed and undyed by the merchant adventurers.” 
To this accoubt given by Sir Walter Raleigh, may be 
ſubjoined the following caleulation of the manufacturing 
of two pounds of wool, publiſhed in 1706 by Mr. Haynes, 
« To form an eſtimate of the loſs accruing to the poor 
by the exportation of wool, it will be of uſe to compute 
«« the charges of combing, carding, ſpinning, knitting, 
«« dying, and preſſing two pounds or leſs of our fineſ 


“ combed wool, with ſome other incident charges; 
© for theſe charges going out of the pocket of the under- 
ct taker, come into the pocket of the poor which he 
„ employs; and the exportation of the wool without 
this manufacture is ſo much neat loſs to the poor, and 


<« indeed to the whole nation. 33 
| 4 * 7 — . q . X d. 

6 The combing oil and ſoap of 2 lb. and less 

of wool 2 0 
of which will coſtt 

« Doubling and throwing 

«© The worſted 83 will make five pair 
of hoſe, worth 1 8. per pair knitting 


3 
0:50 
0 I 


: 
N 


« Trimming and pr r 

«© The niles combed out of this wool will be 
twelve ounces, which is fit to make fine 
druggets or milled ſtockings worth 8 d. 
per pound | pF ef 


* 


3 N —— . 0 
« The carding and ſpinning of that into yarn © 
«<< Doubling and throwing it es O. 
« Knitting this into a pair of hoſe - -—- © 
« Milling-and ſhearing theſe hoſe  -- 0 
« Dying them into acrimſon or ſcarlet colour © 


— — — 


«© Not to reckon the profits of the wool-comber, ſtock- 


< ing-ſeller, and other-trades.” 


This ſame author ſays, that he had a certain account at 
that time that there were 40,000 packs of wool ſmuggled 


to France yearly, of which hecomplains very much : but, 


in 1715, when he writ: another treatiſe, be ſays, the 
- woollen manufactures were increaſed ſo much in France 
within three years, that-at Amiens only the looms em- 
. ployed therein were increaſed in that time from 200 to 
7000. How much they have increaſed ſince all over 
France, may be judged from the great decay of thoſe ma- 


nufactures in Great Britain, and the exorbitant height of 


wealth and power to which France is arrived. 
Sir Francis Btewſter, ſpeaking of wool and woollen ma- 


nufactures, calls them, The great ſtaple of the king- 


„ dom, and in truth of the world ; which, by divine 


«© providence is ſo put into our hands, as that, without a 


« turn in nature, we cannot totally loſe it; yet all that 
4c js poſſible for an unthinking people, as we are called 
ce abroad, to do, we have done, to the prejudice of thoſe 
« commodities, by which means we have transferred 
« great part of our - woollen manufactures to other 


« countries.” 


And, from another paſſage, concerning a project for the 


preventing the exportation of unmanufactured wool, we 
E his opinion of the importance of it to the nation. 
I have ſeen, ſays he, à propoſal of a gentlemau that 


ac. hath been a great dealer in this ay to foreign 


<« vent ſuch exports of wool; but he reſerves'part of the 
„ ſecret. I would have perſuaded him to fer it to the 
ec houſe, but he expects a great gratification, which he 
4e thinks, at this time will not be given; tho I am of 
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of & another mind, and believe he deſerves- more than he 
can aſk; if his project takes. I know a great miniſter, 


<« who once diſputed on that with warmth, againſt a 


„ care for wool, and that it was a burthen to the nation: 


it may not be foreign to this diſcourſe to give the 
<« heads of the diſpute, which I the rather do, that fo it 
4 may ſhew the need there is for the great council of the 
% nation to take it under their conſideration. 
% The diſcourſe roſe on a propoſition that was brought 

to him, for ſtopping a vaſt quantity of: wool that was 
* then going to France; it was brought him in writing, 


7 


and demonſtrated; that that very wool was enough to 
work up all the coarſe wool of France for ſeven years; 
& and that the conſequence would be the loſs of great 


6 part of our manufactories to Spain and Portugal. 
«The miniſter made little return to that, but brought 
« his diſcourſe to the great loſs it was to men of eſtates, 


that there was not a way for ſelling twice the wool 


<« that now they did; that there was three years wool 
« then in England, and what ſhould men do upon this 


<< topick of the want of a conſumption for the wool of 
England? The gentleman laid down theſe poſitions. ' 


<< Firſt, that the war was one reaſon of the decay of the 


„ ,llen manufactories. | 


„ Secondly, that the extraordinary eſcapes of - wool to 
* foreign parts, put foreigners upon making more wool- 
<< len manufactories than ever they did before, and that 
6 abated our trade abrod e. 
„ 'Thirdly, that our wool going to foreign parts made 


* 


it ſo cheap at home: this, I remember, put the mi- 


e niſter into a laughter; and laying the two firſt aſide, 
© he deſired him to make out the laſt poſition, that the 
c eſcapes of wool to foreign parts made the wool fall in 
<« price ; that the ſending ſo great quantities of wool out 


of the kingdom ſhould fall the price of that which was 

40 left, was a myſtery he could not underſtand, but 

* ſeemed to him the only way to make it riſe: but the 
«© gentleman undertook to make out his aſſertion, that 

every pound of Engliſh wool worked up three pounds 
E 


of foreign wool; and that as much as they manu- 
&. 


factured, ſo much was abated in our exports; for that 
they made ſuch manufactories with our wool, as they 


could not make without it; and conſequently by that 


means one pound of our wool with theirs, made four 


times as much cloths and ſtuffs as we could have made 


with it, if we had kept it at home: from which he 
6 inferred, that if one fourth of the wool of England 


_ © went to foreign parts, there would be as much manu 


ce factories made abroad for foreign markets, as we could 
« make, if we had wrought all our oon wool; and fo 
«© much being made abroad, we could not have uſe for 

« half our own wool that was left: this he affirmed was 


„the reaſon that there lay ſo much wool unwrougbt in 
„England; and he having brought for proof of what he 


« ſaid, that which was matter of fact I thought undeniable, 


_  « though it would not be allowed fo by the miniſter: the 
e thing was this, the year after the reſtoration, there was 
& gagentleman that got a grant from the king, with a nor 


„ oblante to any ſtatute, for liberty to export a certain 
6 quantity of wool to foreign parts from Iteland; upon 


e which ſome merchants in London buy ing the grant, ſent 
* over to Ireland and bought moſt of the wool, and ſent it 


<« to. foreign parts; this at firſt raiſed: the price of wool. 


<<< bath there and in England; but in fo ſhort a time as five 
«© months it fell_fiſty per cent. And tho not one fourth . 
of what formerly came ſrom Ireland into England, 
- << came then to England, yet there was no vent for the 


« wool of England; and in Treland it fell from 7 s. to 


* 3.8, 6 d. their ſtone of: ſixteen pounds, all the time 


ce they ſhipped it for foreign parts. This be affirmed - 


„ he could prove by the merchants books that were 
„ concerned, to be literally true ; and that the year 
* after the ſhipping for foreign parts was over, that 
OE hy Wool roſe to its former price both here and in Ireland. 
«© parts, Which, he affirms, would be infallible to pre- 


And he farther added, that the great quantities which 


© 6 by ftealth go from England and Ireland, makes wool 


in both kingdoms fall in price, according to the quan- 


e Kities that are ſent out; and that if there went no wool | 
. from England or Ireland * foreign parts, all the 
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« the manufactories that England would have markets 


« for abroad; for that there is now made twice as much 
“ manufactories with the help: of our wbol abroad, as 18 
« made in England; fo that if there were an effeQtual 
« ftop upon the wool of both kingdoms, the Rocks of 
60 might be trebled, and yet not be ſufficient. for 
« the manufactories England might vent. This in few 
e words was the beſt account I ever heard of the nature 
„ and improvement of the weol of theſe kingdoms, and 
4 is ſuch demonſtration. of the miſchief the exports of 
« wool doth to the nation, that T cannot but think him 
a worſe enemy to his country than a common pyrate 
for that he robs but a ſmall number, but he that ſends 
out wool deſtroys thouſands, weakens the ftrength of 
the nation both at land and ſea ; and if we believe the 
Lord Coke's aſſertion, that nine parts of the trade of 
England comes fromm the ſheeps back, there cannot 
be enough done to ſecure it; but it hathᷣ ever been the 
misfortune of our nation neither to puniſh or reward. 
Impunity in the firſt makes us abound in criminals; 
and the neglect in the latter makes us barren of great 
actions for our country; I mean, in that which makes 
a nation rich and wiſe : our. anceſtors ſhewed more of 
their good will to it in the dark of trade and naviga- 
tion, than we do at noon-day. I have often thought 
that it was poſſible for a monarch of theſe kingdoms to 
make all Europe tributaries to him in trade, by a true 
management of the natural and artificial product and 
navigation of theſe kingdoms, without being obliged 
to any help but what ariſeth from his own dominions, 
of which wool is the chief. 448 +. 
The danger that hath been 'impendent over us for 
more than thirty years in this of our trade, is from the 
French; and in truth no nation can ſo well conteſt it 
with England as they can; and therefore it ſeems rea- 
ſonable to conſider them in this, as much as we do in 
that of their arms; and perhaps: they. may be found 
laying a foundation in war, to inlarge their trade and 
44 navigation, while we at the ſame time are declining in 
© both; and that theſe kingdoms cannot be ſafe under 
'<c the growth of France, none will deny. n e 
The very judicious Monſieur Voltaire, in his Antimachi- 
avel, has the following obſervatio nn 
As the nature of countties is very different, fo there 
<< are ſome whoſe riches and ſtrength depend upon 
_ << apriculture, others upon vineyards, ſome upon manu- 
-<< factures, and others upon commerce; and in ſome 
4 few countries we ſee all theſe arts flouriſn together. 


e Princes therefore who chuſe this mild way of increaſing 


ec their power, will be obliged to ſtudy the particular 
<6 nature of their country; in order to 
& thoſe arts is moſt likely to thrive in it, and conſequently 


ec which of them they ought moſt to encourage. The 


French and Spaniards have at length perceived their 
„ want of trade, and therefore have contrived to ruin 


<6: the trade of the Engliſh : if they ſucceed France will 


„ increaſe its power, more conſiderable by this means 
& ' than by the conqueſt of twenty towns, and a thouſand 
„ villages; and England and Holland, the two fineſt 
„ and richeſt countries in the world, will dwindle awa 

„by degrees, like a man who is dying of a conſumption.“ 
of 38. 4 d. by Britiſh, and 68. 8 d. by 
upon every ſhort woollen cloth, called broad eloths ex- 


ported, containing in length not above 28 yards, and in 


weight not above 64 lb. white or coloured; and: fo in 
proportion for every cloth of greater length and weight: 
and for all other ſorts of len 
were to be aecounted to the ſhort cloth, as following: 


y Dorſet and Somer ſet dotens, 'rudge waſhed 50 
Cardinals 1 fa 3 4 5 7 Seven to be 


Pin whites [0 0 LON INT; 1) 5-55 0 1 
/// T oe es 4 y, accounted 

| | 1 i fora ſhort 
Statutes 8 i Re [ 


15 wool not be half ehongh/ to ſoppl T 


- - *containing between 14 and 15 yards, and - Two. | 


ow which of 


1 the r ath of Charles II. there was a ſubſidy 
ſtrangers, laid 


7 * 
— 


er cloths, ſo many pieces 


Brid 


Ordinary Peniſtones, o 
. taining between 12 and 13 yards, and in 
45 weight 28 lb. ! 8 Fa... 1 5 
Sorting Peniſtonesg containing 13 or 174 
yards, and in weight 35 lb. unfriaed. 


Narrow Yorkſhire kerſies, white and red, } 


in weight 22 lv. r 
Hampſhire ordinary ketſies 1 
New | whites, and other kerfies of „ Threr. 
like making, containing 24 yards, and inn 
weight a8 lb. OLE” OUTING hy 
Sorting Hampſhire: kerſies, containing 28 

'- yards, and in weight 32 lb 5 | 
Northern dozens, fingle, ſorting Peniftones, 


- . containing not above #7 or 18 yards, 72 "T0" 
n X 


in weight 5 3 lb. frized = . 
Northern'do#cens double: + 


3. 


_ Spaniſh cloth, or narrow liſt, weſtern broad]! 


cloth, not exceeding 25 yards in length, | | 
and 43 1b. in weight = Tuo ads. 
Cloth raſhes, or cloth ſerges, containing 30. 


yards, weigh ing 40 6. —— 4 


But, by the 13th and 12th of Wal. III. che fublidy of 


woollen cloths was repealed, and they may all be ex- 
ported free, except, white woollen broad cloths, which, 
by the 6th of Queen Anne, are to pay 5s. the piece duty. 
All goods exported out of the port of London, by aliens 
yo denizens, are to pay the duty of ſcavage, &c. St 
d cauag ess. „/c ĩ aes 
Lewis XIV. cauſed great part of his kingdom to be ſur- 
veyed, and thoſe waſte grounds which were found proper 
for the improvement of wool, were turned into thi 
walks, whereby his ſubjects have reaped -preatadvanitages. 
Beſides, they have great ſupplies of "wool from other fo- 
Teign parts, as well as from Great Britain and Ireland: 
from Turky they bring great quuntities of the middli 
and ordinary ſorts of woot: from the gulph of Volo an 
the country thereabouts in Greece, they import ſeveral 
forts of wool, from 7 to 91. a pack: they have alſo 
large parcels of the inferior ſorts from many places in Bar- 
bary: they have great quantities from Bilboa and other 
parts of Spain: but the Portugal wool is ſhared between 
them and the Dutch; the beſt of which will make cloth 
of 6 or 7's. a yard. EGAN e 7 85 
In this manner, France's become a kind of ſtaple for 
wool ; and her weollen manufacturers working for one 
half, or two thirds of the wages paid to the Engliſh 
workmen, they are thereby enabled to ſell their manu- 
factures exceeding cheap,” and in great quantities, at all 
the foreign markets: therefore, France is become the 
greateſt rival that Great Britain ever yet contended with 
in the woollen manufacture: on which account, the ut- 
moſt care, and greateſt application, is abſolutely neceſſary 
to fupport this ſtaple manufacture of Great Britain. 
But, the better to judge of the importance'of this trade, 
we are told by ſeveral authors, that the value of the wool 
ſhorn in England amounts annually to *2,000;0001. and 


that the manufadure thereof is computed at 6,90, 900 l. 


_ the: total being B,000;0001. and in 2699, the exported 
woolen goods amounted to 2,9327292 1. 76 60. 
Theſe are arguments which prove the neceſſſty Great Bri- 
tain is under of ſecuring this invaluable treaſure, and of 
removing every clog” that reftraing the enportatien, or 
the conſumption of thoſe foreign commodities which are 
imported in return for the Britiſu wollen goes: fon us 
the French haue long worked up their .own wool, the | 
Britiſh merchants who trade in wollen geods ts Hollatid, | 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Turky, have ſelt he coh- 
tinued ill effréts of the French interfering with em in 
thoſe foreigt markets; and it will be in vain fh Britons 
to flatter-'thenfelves, that the goodneſs of their malu- 
| factures will: prevent the ſale of the French goods," x 


ni 


e 
h 
3 
by 


T7WwQO 
Si oſiah Child, in his diſcourſe of trade obſeries, 


r 
* 17d all our laws that obli; 


e our people to the 
king of ſtrong, ſubſtantial, . we * loyal clo 


ik they were duly put in execution, would do more hurt 
than good; becauſe the humours and faſhions of the w old 
change: and in ſome = as. now in , moſt, fig 
cheap, light Cloth will (el! 1705 plentifully and better tha 
that which is heavier, ſtronger, and Say rough: 20 
- if we intend to have the ir le of the world, we mult imi- 
tate the Dutch, who make the worſt,” as well as the belt, 
of all manufactufes, that we may be in a capacity of 
ſervin b all markets, aud all humours.“ 
| 


] certainly de worth the while of any gentleman 
1 ahderſtand the whole progreſs of a manu 


facture, f rom 
itz commencement to its .conſumption,;' and how much. it 
pays to the ſubſiſtence of the People; which ma 


be per- 
- ved in che following inftarice, of 100 broad lb. Per. 
to Turky, and the retuths'of raw filk that are manu- 
factured for home conſumption, | 
A clochier buys at market 50 packs of wool. ae” 
win and ſorted,” at 101, per pack - 1. 500 0 0 
th which wool he makes 100 broad cloths *. 
and the manufacture thereof i in carding, 
2 weaving, milling, drefling, &c. 
as they are uſually brought to and ſold 
- white at Blackwell-hall, will amount to 2 
about the firſt coſt of the wool — 500 0 © 
80 that theſe 100 cloths are Told by the . 
thier to the merchant at 10 1. per cloth 
And the merchanits pay for dying of by faid 
- "roo cloths, one third part wr her colours, 
"at 7 J. and two thirds in ordinary en, 58 
àt 30 8. per cloth  _ 333 
Allo for ſetting, drawi ing, preſing, picking,” 
Ke. 15 s. per cloth 
The faid 100 cloths will coll the "0" Yo 415 
1341. 18. 89. N cloth . hoard, which __ 
amounts to | 468 6.8 
And to repay 7 their colt add charges h here, 
And their 8 abroad, with a bare al- 
i wante far luft urance, and the intereſt of | 
"His money, they cannot plrchaſe leſs thn — 
OR i of ſherbaffee, vr Perſia fine © 
" raw ilk; for every cloth, Thus he probably ß 
 _ for the fold Too cloths 2280 pounds N wy 40 
the of the faid'raw fille n 
we The half paft⸗of this itk is "wrought 
up into plain Se tabbies, the manu- 


facturers will reteive 138. J d. per lb. 19! 8 


"And if the other half part is wrought up into TY 
rich flowered 'filks brocaded, che manu- 


facturers will receive 11, i uy 8. 9 d. bn Ib. = So 0 
And the additional charge of dying, ſuppoſe | 


but of ane eighth part of the ſaid filk. into 


grain colours, at 98. Per Ib. | 3 ing s 6 


1 the coſt. and charges of 1100 woollen | 
on Mipped from London toTurkey, and, 
the n acture of the raw filk brought. 5 


1 


thence in returns thereof, mult amount to FI 1 IR 


The freight of the ſaid 100. cloths, and of 
che ſaid 2200 lb. of raw ilk i is computed at 49 IS 6 
The cuſtoms on the laid 240: Ib. of rx 
ilk is - 156 is 585 
DR factors commilſions. RIS on the IS 
_. fale of the cloth, and on inveſting the n 
turns in filk as aforeſsid, 0 hb at 88 0 
1 is here clearly repreſented to the view of 1 
every reader, that every 2200 'lh. weight 3 
of raw ſilk imported from Turky, and ma- 5 985 17 
Wo 31 here, for our own „ 1 4 


We No 4 the ods at the crown, * 1 | 3 
5 b Im o 1 085 r ns Jab Wo ig 1 15.0. 


| This lecboagt kes e eturis vpon the 405 A 8 
Poren ro Tutky, "and ks them ri 5900 


" 1 of the Britiſh workmen : "ut 325 tag ee 
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CES. 1 
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24 OR 


as many cloths for Fan and the. Britiſh merchants 


| have received for about half that quantity of cloth the 
| ſame kind of r 


Ya, See Turky, and Per / K 


n account of woollen m wfactures thipped, from Eng- 


land to Denmark; Norway, Sweden, the Eaſt country; 
. Germany, Flanders, Portugal, Spain, the, Stre hie, 
Italy, Wbt 12 


amaica, New England, New 
And the Welt Ladies. i 
he amount of the exportation of the woollen W 
factures, to the ſeveral places aboveſaid, for the years 
170g, 17105 1711, 1712, 1713, and 1714. 


Species of goods, Hon 1709 . ta 171 it. From 1712 to 17145 


| Bay EEE ow 127,4.924 138, 90 

. Cloth of all ſorts _ . 107,888 Men 
Cottons 99 — 4 525227 

Kerſies 9,8 83, 110 

| Perpeth aud be 8,250,805 lb. 8 643,505 lb. 
Flannel, 0% ee yds. 1,213,949 yds. 
—— 8,472 doz. 96,939 doz. 

. Stuffs - £5289 3,186,031 lb. 5,586,968 lb. 

3 403547 ditto. 5197263 ditto; 

No dec 


19,385 ditto. 52,151 ditto. 
| Spaniſh wool brot | 


into England, 


Wooi-man. A * He who deals i in wool. , 

W ooL-mens company London, is of great antiquity, and | 
probably coeval with the woollen trade of England ; yet 
it is only a community by preſcription, and not by charter : 

| however, it has the honour of being one of the city com- 

' panies, by the title of The maſter, wardens; and aſſiſtants, 
of the fraternity or company of woolmen of the city of 
London: who conſiſt of a maſter, two wardens, and 


eleven afliſtants 3 but have neither livery nor ball totranſ- 
act their affairs in. 


Woor er denotes. a 4 or been, where wool 1 


to be ſold. See Staple. 
Moo ted. See Morſted. 


Woor-winders, are perſons employed i in will * up  fleeces 
of wool, into bundles, to be packed and ſold by weight : 
being ſworn to do it truly between the owner and the 
merchant. | 

WORK: houſes... A place where ſachgent, vagrants and idle 
people are ſet to work, and maintained with cloathin 
and diet: ſuch as Bridewell, and many other places abou 
eq city and ſuburbs of London; particularly that in Bi- 

ate · ſtreet for employing the poor childten of the city 
e. who have no ſettlements and that of the 


pariſh of St. Margarete Weſtminſter, called the Ger 
coat- hoſpital. 


At Amſterdam, they habe a ſamous work-houle or bebſe 5 


1 by a ptiyi- 
lege granted in 150 a, has alone the right of "ſhaving, and 


- _ Cutting the ig woods, ſuch as, ſatital, brazil; 22. 


of correction, called the Raſphuyſe, which 


aſſafras. Each perſon tolerabiy ſtrong, kept 
is obliged to furniſh x50 pounds of this 
e and the weaker 2 certain aue of 


7 kg 4 cable, or bowfer, in the ſea Phraſes baaides 


to r fr i ang» {mall line, or cope all along | 


between the 


Won zz lad, Shmes contra, Semen Santtums or Semat gen- 

© tofficum, is a hot, {vai drying Kind of ſeed, Properits 

1 eee in a Ruman body; ei 
dren - 

1 85 ſeed is {mall,. of. a. -krapomiſh colows” Air oblong fi 


d Lure, a bitier 12 5 ſmell 4 hich {hguld be 
. choſen new, uſt 


8 not A little 


12 


1 patura 155 5 not rep choc the plant that: pro- 


*Wormwo , called 


„it che tanacętyn; e — abrotanum. 


coun of hp vg, 


eturns in raw ſilk for their own conſump- 


137986 bags a 388 bags: 


of + Jar We nme 178 2 


1 1 
dn others will have 


in che ſecond volume of his travels. The ſementine, or 
warm-powder, is not gathered like our ſeeds: the plant 
growing in the meadows, - muſt be ſuffered to ripen; and 
the miſchief is, that as it grows near to maturity, the 
- wind ſcatters a good part of it among the graſs, where it 
js loſt; and this makes it ſo dee. 
As they dare not touch it with the hand, for fear of making 
it ſpoil the ſooner ; when they would gather what is left 
in the ear, they have recourſe to this expedient. They 
take two hand baſkets, and walking along the meadows 
' ſweep the baſkets, the one from the right to the left ; the 
other from the left to the right, as if they were mowing, 
by which means the ſeed is ſhook out into the baſkets. 
WORMWOOD. A medicinal herb among phyſicians, 
called abynthium. Le: V 
WORST ED, or //ol/ted, in matters of commerce and 
manufacture, is a kind of woolen thread. See Wool. 
Worſted is properly a thread ſpun of wool that has been 
combed, and in the ſpinning is twiſted harder than ordi- 
nary : which is chiefly uſed to be knit, or wove into 
ſtockipgs, caps, gloves, or the like. by 


7 


The name worſted is ſuppoſed to be borrowed from a 95 


town of that name in Norfolk, remarkable for fine ſpin- 
ning: and they who write it Woolſted, do it on ſuppoſition 
of the word's being formed from wool, the matter of this 
thread. | | | 
WOVEN. Any thing that is manufactured by a weaver. 
WOULD, or Weld, among dyers. See Weid. | 


WOULDING. A fea term, for the winding of ropes, 


firſt round about the yard, or maſt of a ſhip, after it has 

been ſtrengthned by ſome piece of timber nailed thereto. 
WRECK, or Sea-wreck, in natural hiſtory, a kind of herb 
growing in the ſea, upon rocks, which the waves tear 
off and caſt upon the ſhore. In ſome places it is uſed to 
manure the ground: in Normandy, and other parts, they 
burn it; producing a kind of ſoda of the aſhes, which they 
uſe in the making of common green glaſs, to promote the 
- fuſion or vitrification of the other materials. See Glaſt. 


WRECK, called alſo Ship-wreck, or Ship wrack, in law, is 
when aſhip periſhes in the ſea, and no man eſcapes alive 


out of it. | POE ED | | 
In ſeveral charters and old writings, it appears that wreck 
anciently, not only comprehended goods which came 
from a periſhing ſhip ; but whatever elſe the ſea caſt upon 
land; whether it were precious ſtones, fiſhes, ſea-weed, 
or the like. 1 FFF 
Or wreck is, where a ſhip is broke to pieces, or loſt on 


the ſea; ſignifying in the Engliſh law, ſuch goods, as, 


after a ſhipwreck, are caſt upon the land by the ſea, and 


left there within ſome county; for they are not wrecks 


ſo long as they remain at ſea, in the juriſdiction. of the 
admiralty. | 


It is obſerved, in matters of wreck, that there is a kind 
of contract between the perſons who have loſt their goods 
by fuch misfortune, and the-perſons upon whoſe lands the 


goods and merchandiſe are driven, that the ſame be re- 


| ſtored to them, or thoſe that claim under them: there- 
fore, by the civil law, no man is to meddle with ſuch 


goods as are wrecked, nor are they to be ſeiſed by the 


| king, or any other, by virtue of his grant or royal privi-. 


lege ; for ſuch „being caſt on land, and recovered 
out of the ſea, remain ſtill his who was the firſt owner 


thereof, and are to go to him or his ſucceſſor ; or if it is 


proved that any thing is ſtolen out of the wreck, the 
takers are to be deemed robbers. . , O16 


Here we find what is worthy to be followed and imitated 


in all trading countries; and the reaſon why theſe laws 


were ſo ſtrictly declared by the Romans, was becauſe, by 


the Rhodian law, if any ſhip had become wreck, though 
all the perſons were ſaved and alive, yet the ſhip and 
goods became ſeiſable by the lords: but this being a bar- 


barous and inhuman cuſtom, it was afterwards repealed 
and abrogated by the emperors. The ſame iniquitous 


cuſtom was alſo firſt aboliſhed in England by the naval 
| laws of Oleron, which provided in ſuch misfortune, that 
jf the merchant or mariners, or any of them come ſafe to 
land, it was not to be accounted wreck. | 


And the emperor Conſtantine the great ſays, if any ſhip, 


at any time, by any ſhipwreck, 5 driven to the ſhote, 


1 


muy exchequer meddle with it; for what right have J in 
- the calamity of another man, that I ſhould hunt after 


their lords, and gain a part of 
faithleſs and treacherous villains, ſometimes even willingly 
n 


WE. 


ha hd! i ie e 


ain in ſuch a miſerable caſe ? 


By the laws of Oleron, a proper regulation was made for 


thi ſafety of a ſhip or. veſſel arriving at any place, and 


| making in towards a port or harbour, if ſhe ſet out her flag, 


or give any other lign, to have a pilot come on board, or a 


boat to tow her into the harbour, the wind or tide being 


contrary; reciting, that it was the cauſe of an unrea- 

ſonable and accurſed cuſtom in ſome places, that the third 

or fourth part of the ſhips that are loſt and become wrecks 
ſhall accrue to the lord of the place where ſuch ſad . 

ſualties happen; as alſo the like proportion to the 

ſavers, and only the remainder to the merchant, maſter 
and mariners: therefore, the perſons agreeing for the Ty 
lotage of the ſaid veſſel, to 1 themſelves with 
ſhip and lading, like 


and out of deſign to ruin ſhip and goods, guide and bri 
her upon the rocks; and then, feigning to aid and 


the diſtreſſed mariners, are the firſt in pulling — . - 


pieces, purloining and carrying away the lading thereo 
contrary to all by and rea 905 bell Mer wares that — 
may be the more welcome to the lord, with all 7 
poſt to bis houſe with che ſaid narrative of this unhappy 
diſaſter; whereupon the ſaid lord, with his retinue, ap- 
 pearing at the place, take their ſhare, the ſavers theirs, 


and what remains the merchant and mariners may haye. 


Now ſeeeing all this is againſt the Jaw of God, it is here- 
by ordained, that the ſaid lord of the place and ſalvers, 
and all others that take away any of the ſaid goods, ſhall 
be excommunicated, and puniſhed as thieves and robbers ; 
but the falſe and treacherous pilots, ſhall be condemned 
to ſuffer a moſt rigorous and unmerciful death; and high 
gibbets ſhall be erected for them in the ſame place, or as 
near as may. be, Where they guided and brought any 
ſhip to ruin as aforeſaid, and thereon they ſhall with 
ſhame and ignominy end their days; which gibbets are 
to abide and remain to ſucceeding time on that place, as 
a caution to other ſhips that ſhall afterwards ſail thereby. 


And if the lord of any place be ſo barbarous, as not only 


to permit ſuch inhuman people, but alſo to maintain and 
aſſiſt them in ſuch villanies,. that he may have a ſhare in 
ſuch wrecks, the ſaid lord ſhall be apprehended, and all his 


goods confiſcated and ſold, in order to make reſtitution 


to ſuch as of right it appertains; and himſelf ſhall be 
faſtened to a poſt or ſtake, in the midſt of his own man- 


fion-houſe, which being fired at the four corners thereof, 


all ſhall be burnt together; and the walls ſhall be demo- 
liſhed, the ſtones pulled down, and. the place converted 


into a market-place, for the ſale only of hogs and ſwine 
to all poet , 8 
Theſe two articles of the laws of Oleron are here inſerted 
at length, on account of the great and juſt ſpirit of them; 
and this barbarity is now rarely uſed in any nation in 


Europe, unleſs it is againſt the enemies of the fate, infi- 
dels, or. pirates: but that which the common people 


practiſe upon the Engliſh coaſts, when, a ſhip is unfortu- 


nately driven to land, before any afliftance comes, is too 
much like it, and ought to be made a capital offene. 
And by the ſame laws, if any ſhip failing to and fro, and 

coaſting the ſeas, as well in the way of merchandiſe, as 


otherwiſe, happen by misfortune, through the badneſs of 


the weather to ſtrike againſt any rocks, whereby ſhe is ſo 
broken that ſhe periſhes upon that coaſt or country ; and 


the maſter, mariners, merchants, or any of thoſe ſhall 
eſcape, and come ſafe to land; in this caſe the lords of 
that place or country, where ſuch misfortune happens, 


ſhall not hinder or oppoſe ſuch that have ſo eſcaped, or 
them to whom the ſaid ſhip or veſſel and her lading be- 
long, in uſing their utmoſt endeavours for preſervation 
of as much thereof as may poſſibly be ſaved > but, on the 


9 contrary, ſhall be aiding and afliſting to the diſtreſſed 
mariners or merchants, in ſaving their ſhipwrecked goods ; 
and that without the leaſt embezzlement, or taking an 


part thereof from the right owners : and in caſe any 
àct contrary hereunto, or take any part of the ſaid Gods 
from the diſtreſſed, ruined, and undone ſhipwrecked = 


WX E 
ons, againſt their wills, except for ſalvage aq 


appoint, they ſhall receive the puniſhment of*thieves, if 


ſpeedy reſtitution is not made by them; nor ſhall any 
cuſtom protect them againſt the penalties in the twenty- 
fixth article of the laws. 9 806 1 
And where a ſhip, or other veſſel, entering into harbour, 
happens to be broken and periſh, and the maſter and ma- 
riners which were on board her be all drowned ; if the 
oods belonging to the ſhip be driven aſhore, or remain 
floating on the ſea, without being ſought after by the 
owners thereof, they being ignorant of the ſad diſaſter; 
in this lamentable caſe, the lord of that country ought to 
ſend perſons to ſave the ſaid goods, which he ſhall put 
nato ſafe cuſtody, and give notice thereof to the relations 
of the deceaſed perſons, and ſhall out of the goods ſatisfy 
for ſaving them, according to the hazards run, and the 
pains therein taken, and then the remainder muſt be ſe- 
cured and kept for one year or more : and if in that time 
they, to whom the ſaid goods appertain, do not appear and 
make their claims thereto, the ſaid year being fully ex- 
pired, the lord may publickly ſell and difpoſe thereof to 
ſuch perſons as will give moſt for the ſame ; and the 


money ariſing from ſuch ſale he ſhall give among the 


poor, and to other charitable uſes : but if he aſſumes the 
ſaid goods, in the whole or in part to himſelf, he ſhall in- 


cur the pains and penalties aforeſaid, unleſs he make ſa- 


tisfact ion. | * . 


There are ſeveral other excellent proviſions in the laws 


of Oleron, to ſecure ſhipwrecked goods to the diſtreſſed 
owners. By other ſea laws and ordinances, if any 
man ſhall prevent aſſiſtance to ſhipwrecked perſons, he 
ſhall be puniſhed as a murderer : and the like puniſhment 
has been ordained for thoſe who ſhall, by treachery, put 
forth any light, with intention to ſubject them to danger 
or ſhipwreck ; whence it is that fiſhermen are forbidden to 
fiſh with lights in the night. By the laws of France, ſuch 
as, during the night, light falſe fires upon the ſhore in 
dangerous places, to decoy thither, and occaſion the loſs 
of ſhips, ſhall be put to death, and their bodies hung 
upon”a maſt, which ſhall be ſet up on the place where 
the fires were made. | | | 


F 


By the Rhodian laws, if a ſhip and goods periſh in the ſea, | 
and the owners abandon her, fo that ſhe becomes a mere 


derelict; in ſuch c-ſe, the firſt perſon that takes poſſeſſion 
of her, and recovers any part of her lading, gains a pro- 
perty therein by the laws of nations. And where any 


ſuch wreck happens, by any fault or negligence in the 


maſter or mariners, the maſter muſt make good the loſs : 
but if the ſame was occaſioned by the act of God, or 
done to avoid an enemy, or pirate, there he ſhall be ex- 
cuſed. The maſter, &c, ſhall ſuſtain the damage, where 
he or any of his mariners lie aſhore, and the ſhip periſhes 
during their abſence, whether by night or by day, &c. 
By the French laws, all ſhips and perſons belonging to them 
that ſhall be caſt aſhore by tempeſt, or otherwiſe, upon the 


coaſts of that kingdom, and every thing that has eſcaped _ 


ſhipwreck, is declared to be taken into the protection of 


the king: and all ſubjects are enjoined, not only to do 
their utmoſt endeavours to ſuccour all perſons in danger of 


ſhipwreck ; but alſo, till the arrival of the officer of the 


admiralty, to ſave the ſhipwrecked goods, and prevent 


their being rifled, under pain of being anſwerable for all 
| loſſes and damages, of which they ſhall not be excuſed, 


without producing thoſe that are guilty : and ſuch as make _ 
any attempt upon the lives or goods of ſhipwrecked per- 
ſons, ſhall be puniſhed with death; without any poffibi- 


| lity of a pardon. _ | 


In ancient times, all wrecks in England belonged to the 
crown; and where a ſhip periſhes at ſea, and no man 


eſcapes out of it, the wrecked goods being brought to 
land by 


the waves, by the common law. belong to the 

king by his prerogative, or to the lord of the manor: 
and the ſtatute de preerogativa regis, 17 Edw. IL ordains, 
that the king ſhall have wreck of the ſea, whales and 
great ſturgeons taken in the ſea, and elſewhere, through- 
out the realm, except in places privileged. | But ic was 
formerly uſual to ſeize wrecks as forfeited to the king; 
only when no owner could be found ; for in ſuch caſe it 


with cuſtoms, by reaſon the wreck was wholly the king's, 
and he could not have a cuſtom of what was all his own; 
and wines, or other goods, coming or brought into the 

. kingdom by wreck, are not imported by any body, but 


maſt of conſequence belong to him, as lord of the narrow 


Wis - 


ſeas, which he is obliged: to ſcower of pirates; &c. and 


the product of wrecks. was ordained to contribute to the 
charge. | a 


And by the ſtatute of 3d Edw. I. cap. 4. called the ſta- 
tute of Weſtminſter the firſt, it is enacted, that where a 


man, dog, or cat, eſcapes alive out of the ſhip, neither 
the ſhip nor any thing therein ſhall be adjudged a wreck; 


but the goods ſhall be ſaved and kept by the ſheriff, co- 


roners, or king's bailiffs, and delivered to the inhabitants 
of the town where they are found; ſo that if any perſon, 
within a year and a day, ſue or apply for thoſe goods, 
and prove that they were his property at the time of the 
ſhipwreck, they ſhall be reftored to him without delay : 
but if not, then they ſhall be ſeized by the ſaid ſheriffs, 
coroners, or bailiffs, for the king's uſe, and ſhall be de- 
livered to the inhabitants of the town or place, who ſhall 
anſwer before the juſtices. for the wreck belohgitg to the 


king: Alſo, where the wreck belongs to another, he 
ſhall 


have the ſame in like manner ; and if any one. be 
convicted to have done otherwiſe, he ſhall ſuffer impriſon- 


ment, make fine to the king, and likewiſe yield damages: 


and bailiffs to lords acting contrary, ſhall anſwer for it, if 
they have wherewith to do it ; and if they have not, the 
lord ſhall deliver his bailiff's body to the king to be anſ- 


werable. e 


The owners claiming a wreck, muſt make ſufficient 


proof of their title within the year and day; and they 
are to do it by their marks or cockets, by the cuſtom- 
houſe books, or the teſtimony of reputable men; and if 


the wreck be taken by the king, or ſeized by perſons 


having no authority, the owner may have a commiſſion 
to inquire, and hear and determine it by the oaths of 
twelve men; or he may bring an actian at law, and make 


his proof by verdict. The year and day ſhall be ac- 
.counted from the ſeiſure; and if the owner of the goods 


dies within the year, his executors or adfniniftrators may 
make proof: and when ſuch goods wrecked are periſh- 
able, the ſheriff may ſell them within the year, and the 


ſale ſhall be good; but he muſt difpoſe of them to the 


beſt advantage, and account with the owners. | 
If a ſhip is ready to fink at ſea, and all the men therein, 


for preſervation of their lives, quit the ſhip; and after- 
_ wards ſhe periſhes; if any of the men are ſaved, the 


goods ſhall not be loſt. A ſhip on the ſea was chaſed by 
an enemy; the men ia it, for the ſecurity of their lives, 


quitted the ſhip, which was taken by the enemy, and 
ſpoiled of her goods and tackle, and then turned to fea : 


after this, by ſtreſs of weather ſhe was caſt on land, 
where it happened her men ſafely arrived: it was re- 
ſolved that the ſhip was no wreck by the law of England. 
Where goods are wrecked on ſhore, and the lord having 
power takes them, he ſhall not pay cultom, neither by 
the common law, nor by the ſtatute law; for, at the 
common law, ſhipwrecked goods could not be charged 


by the wind and ſea; nor can ſuch wreeked goods ſo 


"eaſt aſhore, be (aid to be brought into the kingdom as 
_ .merchandiſe, for ſale. 8 . "Hil 

I a man has à grant of wreck, and goods are wrecked 
upon his lands, and another takes them away before ſei> . 

ture, he ſhall have an action of treſpaſs, &c. to recover. 

them; and before they are ſeized, there is no property 


gained, to make it felony. 1 Hawk. 94. Ia caſe a per- 
Sa loſes his goods at ſea, by piracy or tempeſt, and not 

by wreck ; if they afterwards come to land, and he can 
make proof that they are his goods, they ate to be reftored 

by the king's officers, or the lords there. © - ” 
Flotſam, jetſam, and lagan, are in general; goods on or 
in the ſeaz and belong to the king, Who by charter 
has granted them ta the lord admiral. In particular, 


flotſam, is when a ſhip is ſunk or otherwiſe caſt away, 
and the goods float upon the ſea, Jetſam, is where the 


. #bip is in danger of ſinking, and for lightening the 'ſhip, 
the goods are thrown-into the ſea ; but notwithanding 


the ſhip periſhes. Lagan, is when heavy goods that'fink 


are caſt into the ſea, before the periſhing of the Dp; 8 


10 8 
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and the maſter and mariners, that they may find and 


bave them again, faſten a buoy cork, or other ſea mark 
tio them, whereby they may be more eaſily directed to 
the place where. they lie, if they ſhall be in a condition to 
- retake them, | | 

A man may have flotſam and jetſam by the king's grant, 
and may have lagan, within the high and low water 
mark, by preſcription, as it appears in the weſt country, 


where the lords of manors preſcribe to have wreck in 


the ſea ſo far as they can ſee a humber barrel, And by 
the grant of wreck will paſs flotſam, jetſam, and lagan, 
when they are caſt upon land; for then they are a wreck, 
and belong to the lord entitled to the ſame. But if they 
are not caſt on the land, the admiral has the juriſdiction, 
and ſhall! have them; for they cannot be ſaid to be a 
wrees.* EF 1 

The king, or admiral, ſhall have flotſam, jetſam, and 
lagan, when the ſhip periſhes, and when the owners of 
the goods are not known ; but if the ſhip does not periſh 
it is otherwiſe. And it is held, that where the proprietors 
of the goods may be known they have a year and a day 
to claim flotſam. . 

The ſtatute of 12th Anne, cap. 18. has ordained, that the 
ſheriffs and juſtices of peace of every county, or of a city 
or town, and all mayors, bailiffs, and other head officers 
of corporations and port-towns near adjoining to the ſea ; 
and all conſtables, tithingmen, and officers of the cuſtoms 
in all ſuch places, upon application to them made on be- 
half of any commander of a ſhip in danger of being ſtranded 
or run on ſhore, ſhall command the conſtables near the 
ſea-coaſt, where ſuch ſhip ſhall be in danger, to call to- 
gether as many men as ſhall be neceſſary, to the aſſiſtance 


and for the preſervation of ſuch ſhip ; and if there ſhall 


be any ſhips of war, or other ſhips lying at anchor near 


the place, the officers of the cuſtoms, and. conſtables, &c. 


are to require the aſſiſtance of the ſuperior officers, by 
their boats, and what hands they can ſpare : and if ſuch 
officers ſhall refuſe or neglect to aſſiſt, they ſhall be liable 
to the penalty of 100 l. to be recovered by the chief of- 
| ficer of the ſhip in diſtreſs. * | 

No perſons ſhall enter into ſuch ſhips in diſtreſs, without 


leave from the commander, or a conſtable, &c. And 


the miſters and conſtables may by force repel perſons, 


who 


on any perſon, if they are not delivered to the owner on 


WVC 


[1 Uo eſs on board the ſaid.ſhips without leave: aid 
ls are carried off from any ſuch ſhip, and found 


demand, ſuch perſon ſhall pay treble the value of the 
goods, recoverable by the owner in an action at law 

Alſo. if any officer of the cuſtoms, or his. deputy, abuſe 
the truſt repoſed in him by this act, and ſhall be convicted 
thereof, he ſhall forfeit treble damages to the party grieved 

and be incapable of any employment in the cuſtoms. 7 
If any perſon make holes in the bottom, ſide, or in an 

part of a ſhip, or ſteal any pump, or do any thing tend- 
ing to the loſs of the ſhip, he ſhall be guilty of felony 
And, by this ſtatute, Mips and goods are to be preſeryeq 
for the benefit of the owners, paying the ſalvage, &c 
But this act ſhall not extend to deprive the crown, or any 
grantee of any right: or claim to any. wreck or goods 


that ſhall be jetſam, flotſam, or lagan. 


By the ſtatute of the 4th of Geo. I. it was enacted, that 
the act of the 12th of Queen Anne ſhould not affect the 


ancient juriſdiction of the admiralty court of the cinque 
ports; but the officers of the ſaid court ſhould put the 


ſaid act in execution within their juriſdiction. 
But theſe acts are certainly too inefficacious for the ſup- 
preſſion of thoſe violences, which are fo frequently and 


inhumanly perpetrated by villainous miſcreants, on ſhip- 


wrecked mariners : they are not ſufficiently reſtrictive on 


the reſpective counties, hundreds, and pariſhes, which 


may be done in the ſame manner as the proviſions againſt 
highway robbers z and, in ſuch ſimilar circumſtances, fi- 
milar methods ought to be taken, if they have. any ap- 


pearance of prevention or redreſs: neither are they pro- 


perly penal, ſo as to deter theſe rapacious. invaders of 


property from plundering the cargo, and murdering the 


mariners; which, there is reaſon to apprehend; is too 
frequently the caſe. 5 - 


WRIT / affitance, that iſſuing out of the exchequer, __— 


authoriſe ſome perſons to take a conſtable, or other pub- 
lic officer ; to ſeize goods or merchandiſe prohibited, or 
uncuſtomed. | | 


WRITER of the tallizs. An officer of the exchequer, wha 


is elerk to the auditor of the receipt, and writes upon the 
tallies the whole letters of the tellers bills. pou. 


WYCH-houſe. A houſe wherein ſalt is boiled. See Salt, 
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LY 
ACA. A port-town of Sicily, in the province 
of Mazara, ſituated in 13 deg. of E. lon. 
and 37 deg. 37 min. of N. lat. 40 miles 8. 
of Palermo. | 


XALISCO. A city of Mexico, in America, 


ſituated in 110 deg: of W. lon. and 22 deg. 20 min, of 


N. lat. near the Pacific ocean. 


XAN, is a term in ſome parts of the Ottoman empire, for 


what is elſewhere called caravanſera. 


XARAFFES, is a term at Goa, and in all the towns of 


trade on the Malabar-coaſt of India, for a kind of brokers, 
who, for a ſmall profit, examine the filver coins, eſpe- 


_ cially the pardaos xeraphins, current in trade, of which 


the greateſt part are ſpurious and ſophiſticated. W 
Theſe xaraffes are Indian chriſtians, who poſt themſelves 


in the corners of ſtreets, and are ſo experienced in the 


knowledge of theſe pardaos, that, without weighing them, 


without uſing the touch-ftone, or even without ringing 


them as in Europe, but only by the touch, and in count- 
ing them, they diſtinguiſh a falſe piece among a thouſand ; 
which no 


Over. | 


Beſides this employment of the xaraffes, they change & 
monies, and furniſh merchants with the coins they have jaſper kind. See Zaſper, 


— 
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| European, not even the Dutch, could ever 
do, tho' they handle and turn them a thouſand times 


1 


. 
an occaſion for, contenting themſelves for all profits with 
a few tin baſarucos,. 3 of which are worth 2 Portugueſe 


rees; 50 rees being worth about 34 d. ſterling. 
Tbere are alſo ſome of thoſe xaraffes at Conſtantinople, 


Cairo, and other towns of trade in Turky. 


XOLLO. See Philippines. | 


* 


XUKAR. A river of Spain, which riſes in New Caſtile, 


* 


XYLO-alee, 
agallochum. See Aloes. 
XyLo-balſamum. A name which nat 
wood of the tree that yields the precious gum known by 


o 
* 


and having run S. E. through that province, turns due 
E: and croſſing the province of Valencia, falls into the 
Mediterranean, 20 miles S. of the city of Valencia. 

in medicine, the lignum aloes; called alſo 
uraliſts give to the 


the balm of Gilead, or balſam of Mecca. 


There are branches of this tree brought from Cairo; 


being very freight, unequal, and full of knots ; their 


bark reddiſh without, and greeniſh within. The wood 


is whitiſh, and full of pith ; and when broke yields an 


agreeable ſmell, reſembling that of the balm ; being re- 
puted good to ſtrengthen the brain and ſtomach; as alſo 
to expel poiſon. But, as it is ſcarce, yellow ſaunders, or 
aloes-wood, is often ſubſtituted .for it by e Je | 


XYSTOS. A precious ſtone brought from India, of the 
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ACHT, or Yatcht à kind of veſſel uſed by the 
Englifh, furniſhed with maſts and ſails, fit to 
o to ſea ; and commodiouſly adorned within- 
fe and withoyt, for the accommodation” of 
| late paſſengers; having one deck, carrying 
from 4 to 12 guns, with from 20 to 40 men; being of 
burthen from 3@ to 160 ton. They draw little water, 
and are uſed for expedition, or making ſhort trips: 
their make and form being various. | l 
There are about ſeven or eight yachts belonging to his 
Britannic Majeſty; and ſeveral of the nobility alſo have 
their yachts: but in Ireland there is only one yacht, 
which generally fails from Dublin to Parkgate with ſtate 
paſſengers, or other perſons of diſtinction. | 
The Dutch have alſo yachts, but not ſo prepared to live 
at ſea; being chiefly uſed for ſailing on rivers and canals. 
YARD. A long meaſure in England and Spain; uſed 
to meaſure cloth, filks, and ſtuffs. See Meaſure. 


The Engliſh yard contains three feet, and was firſt ſettled | 


by Henty I. from the length of his own arm; being juſt 

_ 77-9ths of the Paris ell; ſo that nine yards make ſeven 
ells. | | 
Yards are converted into ells Flemifh by adding a third 
part; into ells Engliſh by ſubtracting a fifth part; or, 
multiplying by 8, and caſting off the right-hand figure. 
Ells are converted into yards by adding a fourth. To 
turn ells Flemiſh into yards, ſubtract one quarter. The 

Spaniſh vara, or yard, chiefly uſed at Sevil, is in fome 
places called barra, containing 42 of the Paris ell; fo that 
17 ells make 24 Spaniſh yards. 


Yarns, or Sail-yards of a /hip, are long pieces of timber, 


tapering at each end, fitted acroſs the ſeveral maſts, to 
carry the ſails, which are faſtened to the yards at the 
heads, ſo as to be hoiſted up and let down together with 
them, with ropes called halliards. 255 

The main- ard is that of the main-maſt ; the mizen 
yard, and bolt- ſprit-yard, are thofe of the mizen and 
bolt-ſprit. | | | 

There are ſeveral phraſes and words of command relating 
to the yard ; as, brace the yard, which ſignifies to traverſe 
aft the yard arm, whoſe brace is haled ; ſo that to tra- 


verſe the yard is the ſame as to ſay brace it aft. Square 


the yard, is as much as to ſay, ſee that it hangs right a- 


croſs the ſhip, and one yard-arm not traverſed more than 
the other. Top the yards, that is, make them hang even. 
VAR Darm, is that half of the yard which is on either ſide 


the maſt, when it lies athwart the ſhip. 


| YarDs alfo denote places belonging to the Britiſh nayy, 


where the ſhips of war are laid up in hardour. 
Navy. 5 | Ye | | : 1 
The king's yards are Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, 


Portſmouth, Sheerneſs, Plymouth, and Harwich ; each 


of which is provided with ſeveral docks, wharfs, launches, 


and graving places, for the building, repairing and cleanf- 


ing his Majeſty's ſhips. 


ln theſe yards are lodged great quantities of timber, planks, _ 
_ anchors, and the like: here are alſo ſtorehouſes, where- * 
in are reſerved great quantities of cables, rigging, fails, 


; and blocks, In theſe ſeveral yards are likewiſe rope- 
yards, wherein all ſorts of cordage are made. | 


YARE, among failors, ingplies as much as nimble, ready, _ 
quick, or expeditious. Hence, to be yare at the helm, as 


ſome ſay, fignifies to ſet a freſh man at the helm. 


YaRE. - A rivet of Norfolk, which runs from W. to E. 
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YARN. Any fort of wool fpun into thread: though it 


commonly means a coarſe ſort, whoſe thread is very 
large, and uſed to knit ſtockings, gloves, caps, and ſuch 
things, for the poorer fort of people; the finer ſort being 
called worſted. See Worfted, and M vol. : 
Rope-Yarn. See Rope. | 
YARRINGLES, or Yarringle-blades. A kind of reel, or 
inſtrument, with which hanks of yarn are wound on to 
_ Clues or balls. | 8 e 
YATCH, See Tacht. | | 
YAWL. A large boat, or ſmall veſſel, which ſhips carry 
to ſea, to ſend on ſhore, as occaſion and buſineſs require, 
YAWS, in the ſea-language. A ſhip is ſaid to make yaws 
when, thro' the fault of him at the helm, ſhe is not kept 
Ready in her courſe, but makes angles in and out. To 
prevent this the conner cries to him at the helm, feady, 
fteady. . | | Co Fa 
YCHITZEE. A medicinal drug found in China ; being 
ſo much eſteemed by the Japaneſe, who purchaſe it 
at Canton, that it produces a profit of more than 600 
cent, 5 N 5 1 OE. 
YEAR. That ſpace of time which the ſun is ſuppoſed to 
take up in his paſſage thro' the ſeveral ſigus of the Zodiac; 
which conſiſts of 12 unequal kalendar months, contain- 
ing 365 days, and once in 4 years 366. See Stile. | 
YEARLING: A beaſt of about a year old; particularly 
| ſpoken of young cattle. | 255 . 
YEAST. See Yeft. 


_ YELLOW. A bright colour, refleQing the moſt light 


of any, after white. | 
There are many yellow ſubftances which become white, 
upon wetting and drying them again ſeveral times in the 
ſun; particularly hair, wax, and linen cloth. 
The fame bodies, if they are already white, and.con- 


tinue a long time in the air, without being wetted, turn | 3 


yellow. . | | oy 
5 _ and ivory applied near the fire, become ſucceflively 
_ "yellow, red, and black. Silk, when turned yellow, is 

.whitened again with the funtes of ſulphur. . 


ILIITOw, in dying, is one of the five ſimple or mother 


colours. See Colour, and Dying. | 
For the fineſt yellows, they fuft boil the cloth, or ſtuff, 
in allum, and pot-aſhes ; then give the colour with the 
weld, or would. 3 
Turmeric likewiſe gives a good yellow, tho? not the beſt. 
There is alſo an Indian wood that gives the yellow co- 
tour bordering upon gold. A fourth ſort of yellow = WM 
made with ſavory ;z but this is inferior to them all. 3 
Greens are uſually made of yellow and blue mixed. 
With yellow, madder-red, and goats hair prepared with 
madder, are made the golden yellow; aurora, panſy, nar- 
carate, iſabella, and chamois-colour.z Which are all caſts 


or fhades of yellow. 1 


1 


maſſicat, 


Yeu 


Painters and enamellers make their | 
which is ceruſs raiſed by the fire 3 or, with yellow ochre. 
Limners and illuminers make it with ſaffron, French- 


yellow 


berries, and orcanette. 
YELLOW-honey, See Honey. | 
YEST, or Barm. A head, or ſcum, riſing upon beer ot 
ale, while worki 
uſed for a leaven, or ferment, in the baking pr bread ; 
as ſerving to ſwell, or 
little time, and to 'make it much lighter, ſofter, and 
more delicate; but when there is too much of it, the 
bread is apt to be bitter.. 
The uſe of yeſt in bread is but of late ſtanding in Eng- 
land; it not being above a century ſince the avarice of 
. the | bakers 10 introduced it; and then it Ag 0 
Jer, th of ' Pliny Ache it Was e y che bk t 


he alle of medicine of pa by* A decke of the 2. 
of March 1688, ſolemnly maintained it noxious 15 
health of the people; 4 could not 

YERKER, in the excile-office, it 
the. office books, i 

1 A fiver « of France, which files i Burgun 
and runs N. thrapgh n and Champagne; 

* paſſing by Auxerre an Sen, falls into the river 8g 


onterau fur Vonne. 
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prevent its progreſs. 
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„ YOUNKERS, among ſailors, are young ſailors, other- 


or fermenting in the vat; which is O$ 


uff it up very conſiderably in . the Europeans by a French ſurgeon. | 
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N 
Vork, in North America, ſituated i in 72 deg. 30 min, 


of W. lon. and 41 deg. of N. lat. on an iſland in the 
mouth of Hudſon's river. See Britih America. 


wiſe called fore-maſt- men; Whoſe buſineſs is to take in 

the top-ſails, furl the ſails, and fling the yards. 
ETAYA, in natural hiſtory, a plant in Brazil, long 
ed as a medicine in that country; and lately diſcovered 


It has been ſince found in France, where it has been 
cultivated, and examined by M. Marchant, appearing 
to be a kind of ſcrophulary or blood-nettle. 
It has this remarkable e that it takes away from 
ſenna all its ill taſte and ſmell; which property of cor- 
n the infuſion of ſenna, was. unknown in be 
hulary. 95 * 
150 uſe 1 plant, it mut be dried 10 or 12 days in 
and afterwards expoſed to the ſun til n Try, 
N A Spaniſh iſland, the leaſt of the Baleares, \xing 
wh the Mediterranean, between the province of Valenci 
in Spain, — the iſland of Majorca, in 1 deg. of E. Jon. 
"and 39 deg. of N. lat. being about 30 miles long, an 
„d It is a mbuntainous barre n. country; but rg. 
by role great quantities n 
A liquid meaſure Uſed at Wirten 16 6f 
Be e the. a]. or 1-7th of an Engliſh ton. See 
t. Tr St Ses 
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nded by Bildulgerid on the north; by the 
- unknown parts of Africa on the eat; b Ni- 


— gritia, or Negroland, on the ſouth; and by $ 
the Atlantic ocean on the weſt. It is a barren deſart, as 


the name ſignifies; and ſo deſtituie of water, that the 

caravans of camels, which. paſs oyer it from Morocco to 

traffic with Negroland, are. half loaded with water and 
- proviſions. As it produces ſcarce an thing to ſultain | 
ife, there are no towns in it; but a ſort of people like 
the Arabs, who live in tents ; and, being acquainted with 
the few ſprings there are, wander from one part of the 
country to the other, as they expect to meet with water 
and food for their cattle. I hey are not black, but of an 
olive complexion ; their language is Arabic; their re- 
ligion Mahometaniſm ; and they are ſuppoſed to be the 
deſcendants of thoſe Arabs who ſubdued Africa ſoon after 
the death of their prophet Mahomet. | 

ZABAC "9 See Meotis Palus. 1 13 
. A ſmall ſilver coin current in Perſia; being the 

half of-the mamaudi, or 4 d. ſterling. | 

ZAFFER, Zaffre, Zafara, or Safreex' A mineral brought 

from the Eaſt Indies, particularly from Surat; of which 
there are two ſorts, the fine and the common: the for- 

mer is in a bluiſh cineritious ſtone ; and the latter is 

in a grey powder, like aſhes. EY 

It is much uſed in enamelling, as alſo in the making of 
laſs and porcelain, to give a blue colour. 2 
Taffer is now thought to be of ſuch ule Enpland, that 
the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, manufaQures, . 
and commerce, whoſe office is in Craig's court, Charing- 


croſs, promiſed a premium, on the 16th of July 1755, - 
of 301. for making the moſt and beſt zaffer and ſmalt 
from Engliſh cobalt, not leſs than 5 Ib. weight of zaffer, 


and 15 lb. of ſmalt, to be produced on or before the 2d 
Wedneſday in January 1756, with ſatisfactory certificates. 
ZAFREN. Any thing of a yellow colour ; but chiefly. 
applied to the plant called ſaffron. See Saffron. 
| ZAIN. A fort of mineral, 
See Zinct. | 


coaſt of Africa, ſituated in the ſouthern latitude, 
between the equator and the tropic of Capricorn; 
being bounded by the country of Anian on the north; 
by the Indian ocean on the eaſt; by Caffraria on the 


ſouth; and by the unknown parts of Africa on the weſt; 
_ cotnprehending the / provinces of Madagaſcar, Melinda, TIS 


Quiloa, Mozambique, and Sofala. 


be Portugueſe have ſeveral colonies and ſettlements along 
xetend to have made a great 
many proſelytes to Chriſtianity among the Negroes, and 


this coaſt ; where they p 


claim a kind of dominion over the petty princes of the 


; country. | They trade with the natives for gold, ſlay es, 139 
ivory, oſtrich feathers, Wax, gum, grain, civet, amber 3 


greaſe, aloes, ſenna, and other drugs: beſides which, 
the country 
ulſually found between the tropics. — | 
Melinda is the capital city. of all the Portugueſe ſettle- 
ments; being ſituated in 39 deg. of E. lon. and 3 deg. 
of S. lat. on the Indian ocean, 70 miles N. of Momba- 


za. It is a large populous city 5 baving 17 churches, and 


9 convents; With ſeveral ' warchouſes. It bas u good 


| þ defended. by a citadel ; and the city, with the 
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AAA, or Sara: One of the divifions of Aﬀti- 
".. .» Cay. ſituated under the tropic of Capricord 1 


ZzALAxp, is alſo one of 


ranked among half metals. 
 ZANQUEBAR, or Zanguebar, is a country on the Eaſt 


produces rice, ſugar,. and ſuch fruits as are 


ER. A general name in Perfia for all ſorts of 'coins. 
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inhabitants; of whom a . ute Chriſtians; ah 3 
reſt Negroes,. who have a. ing and 2 religion 0 1 . 3 

vn; but all in ſome ſubjeQion to the Portupudle.; 

| The gold mines of Sofala produce annually to the amount 
of about 1,300,000 l. ſterling; which is ow betet 
the Portugueſe and the Aas. 
ZANTE. An Man of the Apr 1 

© deg. 30 min. of E. Jon. and 37 deg, Jo min. of N. k; 
5 12 miles 4 of the Morea, and 14 S. of . a 

being 12 miles long, and 21 broad. It is very confiderable. 
on account of the little grapes which it products, e 
of Europe 


. 


„ 
N 


o 


currants, or cofinths; moſt of the countries 
being ſupplied with them from tbis iſland, which is ſub- 
jeR to the Venetians, though moſt of the natives are 
Greeks. See Venice, under Ztaly. _ | DOS 
ZARA. A city of Dalmatia, fituated in uy deg. of E. lon. 
and 44 deg. of N. lat. on the gulph of Venice, 60 miles 
N. W. of Spalatto ; ſurrounded by the ſea, and ſubje& 
to Venice. . %% pa ph 0 v0 
ZATOU. A meaſure for rice, uſed by the natives of the 
| iſland of Madagaſcar, containing about 50 lb. avoirdupois. /- | 
ZEALAND, or Zeland. The chief of the Daniſh iflands, | 
fituated at the entrance of the Baltic fea ; being about 
aco miles in circumference ; and having upon it the city . 


of Copenhagen, which is the capital of Denmark. See 
Denmark. p | FA 6: : 
the ſeven United Provinces, 


| conſiſting of eight iſlands, that lie at the mouth of the 


Lity of Middleburg is ſituated. See United Provinces. 
 ZEDOARY. A medicinal root, belonging to 2 
growing in the Eaſt Indies, whoſe leaves are like thoſe 
of ginger, only longer and broader; being of an aſh- 0 
colour, with an aromatic bitteriſh taſte, and is ranked 
in the claſs of cephalics: but it is alſo reckoned by many 
among the alexipharmics, and is even faid to prevent ins 
- feftions, by holding it only in the mou. 
It js alſo preſcribed among ſtomachics, on account of its 
_ agreeable bitter; and, for its ſpicy warmth, is recom- 
mended in cholics, hyſterical affections, and for pro- 
moting the menſes | IT he PSS. 
ZENITH, in aſtronomy, the vertical 
the heavens directly over our head. | 
Or the zenith is a point, in the ſurſace of the ſphere, from | 
which a tight line, drawn thro* the ſpeRtator's head, 
paſſes thro? the centre of the earth. Hence, there are 
as many zeniths as there are different places on the 
earth, where the heavens may be ſeen z and upon chang» 


ing our place we alſo change the zenith. 
| The zenith is alſo called the pole of the horizon ; becauſe 
it is 90 degrees diſtant from each point thereof. 
It is alſo the pole of all the almucantars, or parallels of 
| horizon, whereby the altitude of the ſtars is eſtimated. 
Through the zenith paſs the vertical circles, or azimuths : 
the point diametrically oppoſite to the zenith being 
Called the nadir, which is the point directly under out! 
fdet, and is the zenith to our antipodes, as our zenith is 
is the nadir to them. See Antipoden, 8 


| 
Scheld ; the chief of which is Walcheren, whereon the 9 
7 
l 
0 


point ; or a point in 


ZEST. _ The woody thick {kin quartering the kernel of 
walnut; which ſome phyſicians preſcribe, when dried 
to be taken with white wine, as a remedy againſt ch. 


gravel. The word is alſo uſed for a chip of orange of 
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Beſides good proviſions, the iſland alſo affords aloes, am 
bergreaſe, indigo, civet, frankincenſe, dragon's blood, 


druggiſts give the name 
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1 onfeEiotters, is to cut che ee frofr rap) to bbt- 


Itito fmall flips, as thin as poffible. 
1802 P nts. 7; 


EIA. : 4 1. „ ir: | 
ZIAN. A ſilves! | of Amadabat, | in 1 6 als 1 ou SPIT Ig 
in ſome other Par ene 


rts of che Mogul's territorier; being 


| — 2's: 104; ſterlin 


0 Fee | 
gr *. l ban. eivet; being à perfume 
like mult, con in a kernelly bladder, in the proj 
"of et en. See 'Civet, iV bladder, in we grbin 
a A Perſian word, ſignifying filrer, 'confileed i a 

Fe. * Wy 3 . ** a e ht 
PIMBI. A Kin of wen uſe for final inoney, on fore of 
che Aﬀitan coafts;'partietlirly at Angola, and in the 


alfa macs ee Matpnte. 
ZIMMER. A Ruffan term, ufed in the fut⸗tralle, 8 
fying 10 pair of ſkins: thus a zimmer of fables" conhiſts 


of 20 ſkins. 


GI. A kind of almond, growing in tie Eäſt Indies, 
i and reſembling a ſtar in form; being compoſed bf feyen 
Finds of obne and triangufar nüts, Hifpoltd-cireularly. 
Its rind is bard, rough, and Black; © The almonds are 
ſmooth and ſbiaing; like flax-ſeed in colour; with the 
ſmell and taſte of aniſeed; from whence it is ſometimes 
called the Indian aniſe. The Chineſe make uſe of this 
fruit for the preparation of their tea and ſherbet. 


ZINK, or Zinothum. A kind of metalline ſubſtance, very 


hard, white, and brilliant; which is not ductile enough 


to denominate it a metal, but ſtretches a little under the 


hammer ; being the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
2 and uſed to purge and purify tin; much in the 
ame manner as lead is uſed to purify gold, ſilver, and 
copper. See Spelter, and Lead. © 8 
Founders and toymen uſe it with turmeric, to tinge cop- 


per: for it gives a fine gold colour, though not very 


laſting. | 


M. Homberg conjectures, with a good deal of probabi- : 


| lity, that zink is no other than a natural mixture of two 
real metals, tin, and iron, What led him him to the 


opinion was, that zink yields preciſely the ſame fumes 
by the burning-glaſfs as ſuch a mixture does. Accordingly, 


he aſſures us, he often ſubſtituted the one for the other, 
and this always with the very ſame effect. 


Mr. Stahl ſays, it is extracted from a kind of the lapis 
calaminaris, and from the lead. ore of Gollar, in the 


duchy of Brunſwick in Germany. | 
ZINZIBER, or Zingiber. See Ginger. 


kind of fruit, more uſually called Jujubs. 


ZOCOTORA, or Secotore. An iſland of the India ocean, 


5 3 deg. of E. lon, and 11 deg. 30 m 
about 70 miles long, and 50 broad. 


mixture of mahometans and pagans 3 


frequented by ſuch ſhips as are bound i Tus 


, of 


ZODIAC, in aſtronomy, 4 


e making what the Negroes - 


* 
% 


4 


11 n reine 
the ecliptic, and its extremes two dees pralle thereto, 
nt ſuch fiſtahce from it as to comipſetiont the exearitns 
öf the ſun and plane te. 
The fun never deviates from the miadle of the wodibc, 
cat is, from che echptio, which the pfatzis ul de re 

or leſs. The greateſt deviations, exalted trades, Are che 
-"Wtaſnre of the breadths'sf che zd c. 
Tue zodiac; cut ing the Equator \« 


| | ator 'obliquely, makes un 
angle therewith; of 23 degrees and a half; or more pre- 
-''eifely, of 23 deg. 29 min. Which is called. the o ty 
of the zodiac, and is the gte deehnatich of the fun. 
The zodiac is divided into twelve portions, called ſigus, 
und Uſe diviſions are denominated from the conſtéfla- 
tions which anciently poſſeſſed each part. But, the Bo- 
diac being immoveable, and the ſtars having got a mo- 
tion from weſt to eaſt, thoſe conſtellations nd longer cor- 
reſpond to their proper ſigns; whence ariſes what is called 
the preceſſion of the equinoxes. 
When a ſtar, therefore, is ſaid to be in ſuch a ſign of the 
zodiac, it is not to be underſtood of that fign or con- 
ſtellation of the firmament, but only of that twelfth part 
of the zodiac, or dodecatemory thereof. | x4, 8 


ZOLEDENIC, is the 96th part of the Ruſfian pound; 


_ uſ&fonly by retailers. | | 
ZONE, in geography and aſtronomy, a diviſion of the 
terraqueous globe, with reſpect to the different degrees 
of heat found in the different parts thereof ; being the fifth 
pe of the ſurface of the earth, contained between two 
arallels. | | | | | 
e zones are denominated torrid, frigid, and temperate. 
Torrid-ZONE, is a faſcia, or band ſurrounding the terra- 
queous 2 05 and terminated by two tropics : its breadth 
being 46 deg. 58 min. The equator running through 
the middle of it, divides it into two equal parts, each 
containing 23 deg. 29 min. but the ancients imagined 
the torrid zone uniababitable. * | wh 
Temperate-ZoxEs, are two faſciæ, or bands environing the 
globe, and contained between the tropics and the polar 


. 
- 


Fircles; each being 43 deg. 2 min. in breadth. 
ZIZYPHA, or Zizyphus. A name ſometimes given to a. 


een by the arQic circle; the breadth of each being 46 deg. 
ſituated 120 miles N. E. of cape Gardefoy-ia Arien, in 38 wn. | > 5 | 

in. of 5 at being _ The difference of zone is attended with a great diverſity 
ke Se e e ph 
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Frigid-Zonts, are ſegments of the ſurface: of the earth; 
the one being terminated by the antarQiic, and the other 


of-phznomena.. 1. In the torrid zone the ſun paſſes 
through. the zenith twice a year; and his receſs from the 


- equator towards the pole, which is above the horizon, is 


The Portugueſe were the firſt Eutopeaty wha” hild 2* twice a Fear equal to the heighth of the pole. 2. In 


| knowledge of this iſland, and began to Halls therein” 


150%; being the only nation which enjoyed "Wt 
merce for a conſiderable time: but at preſent A H 
pean nations eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt Indies, trade or wth 
there for refreſhments in goi 


EA 


and other medicinal gums; as alſo rice, tobacco, and 
dates: but the aloes, indigo, and civet, are reſerved for 
the king; and the trade for the reſt is free to every one. 


The aloes of Zocotara have the reputation of being the 
moſt excellent in the world; and therefore -Eurogean 
aloes zocotrine to that of the 


| beſt quality they have in their ſhops. The inhabitants of 


the iſland gather it in the bladders of ſeveral animals; or 


in goat ſkins dried in the ſun; in which manner the real 
zocotrine is brought into Europe. | 
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| 25 never paſſes thro* the zenith; yet, if on the ſame 0 


ng to or coming from : the ſun riſes at the ſame time to a greater heighth, 


8 
* * 


„the heighth of the pole is the leſs, in regard the inclina- 


Tbe dates, which ate on this iſland in abundance, make 
one of the principal objects of its trade; and the iſlanders 


ie temperate and frigid zones, the leaſt height of the _ 
y excteds the greateſt diſtance of the ſun from the 


And therefore, to the inhabitants thereof, the 


tion of the circles of the diurnal revolution to the hori- 
zon is leſs. 3. In the temperate and torrid zones, the 
ſun riſes and ſets every natural day, by reafon the diſtance 
of the ſun from the pole always exceeds the height of the 
pole; yet every where but under the equator, the ar- 


as the place is leſs diſtant from the frigid zone. 4. Where , 
the temperate zones terminate on the frigid, the heighth 
of the pole is equal to the diſtance of the"ſun from the 


pole, when in the neighbouring tropic; and, conſequently, —”Oun | 


once à year, the ſun, in its diurnal motion, "performs an 
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tificial days are unequal, and the inequality is the greater, 0 


intire revolution, without going down under the orion. e e 1 
where in a frigid zone, the height of the pole | 
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chereſore, during 
un is at a diſtance 


Mon 


revolutions of n 
the pole leſs than the pale's 


ans by ben gr gradually 


9 


penetr: 


_ its qualities; and, 


5 the alto 
£00 fled to 


. 4heighth'; and during all that time, does not ſets, nor ſo 

2 touch the horizon. Where the diſtance of the 

oh e as the ſun recedes ſrom it, exceeds the heighth of 
9 pole or latitude of the eie, the fur riſes. or ſets 


| e 1 8 5 
20 NNAR. A ki | belt, or, 6” 9 2 black 1 
Jews of the Levant, particularly 


externally, is found reſolutive nad 
85 Ne of Switzer 177 b 
* of Zurich, ſituated in 
and 47, deg. 32 min. of N. lat. 4 
Zyicn. lake, . is' 24 miles long, ag 
the citizens. of Cutic 
ing and exporting their merchandiſe, , bd 2 
a communication with the river Rhine. : 
ZUYDERSEE, or Zuider ſea, is a great bay 
. man. octan, in the middle: of the Unite 
baving the iſlands of Texel, Flle, and Sch 
entrance of it, on the north; the royintes if 
. .Overyflel, and Guelderland, on th 
a part of Holland, on the ſouth; 5 ang 
of Holland on the Well, There ate ſeveral. port 
in this bay 5; but Amſterdam. is the .moſt conliderable, 
| Whole foreign trade is equal to that of any town in the 
world; though the Zuider, ſea is ſo ſhallow, that the 
5 . Hat-bottomed veſſels pals. over it with great dif- 
Cu 
Z "op T2 charaRer among the ancient phyſics for und, 
but uſed by the 1 ws ginger: FT, 


Orla 


that the b an 
= _ thoſe in the territories of the Grand Signior, are obliged: 
to wear, to- diſtinguiſh; them from the Mahometans; 
Which was enjoined them by Motavakkel X. kalif of the 
Fathily of the Abaſſides, in the year of the Hegira 235. 
. Hence, as moſt of the Chriſtians of Syria and Meſopo- 
tamia, are either Neſtorians or Jacobites, thoſe ſectaries 
are often called Chriſtians of the girdle. . 1" 5 
200PHfVTON, in natural hiſtory, a kind of interne - 
- diate body: partaking both of the nature of a. ſenſitive 
and vegetable; ſuch is the planta pudica commonly ſup- 
poſed to be, tho" with little foundation : but the ancients 
alſo reputed ſponges to be gpophytes. 
ZOPYSA, . Naval pitch; or a kind of mixture of pitch and 
tar, ſcraped off ſhips that ___ been a ASA time at a 
* A IIc and Are * a N | 
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